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^rhe    Review    of    the    Year 


H^lfe'^. 


^  .  ,  x.x^  ^cist  year  has  been  one  of 
Aff  i  «:  Rreat  and  continuous  prosper- 
ity in  the  United  States.  We 
have  acquired  no  additional  territory.  A 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Denmark's 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  was  signed  in 
Copenhagen  and  ratified  by  our  Senate ; 
but,  after  a  delay  of  some  months,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Danish 
Landsthing  at  a  session  to  which  aged  and 
bedridden  members  had  been  brought  in 
ambulances  to  vote  against  it.  Our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers  have  been 
peaceful  and  friendly,  but  our  Govern- 
ment has  protested,  with  some  beneficial 
effect,  against  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
Roumania,  partly  because  they  are  thus 
driven  to  seek  this  country  as  paupers 
and  physical  weaklings.  The  visit  of 
Prince  Henry  cemented  our  friendship 
with  Germany,  whose  Emperor  is  to  give 
us  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  where  a  statue  of 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  gift  of 
France,  was  unveiled  last  May,  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  first  case 
submitted  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  was 
one  to  which  this  country  and  Mexico 
were  the  parties.  It  was  decided  in  our 
favor.  Now,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
President  and  our  Minister  at  Caracas, 
the  controversy  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  to  go  be- 
fore the  same  great  court.  The  Kasson 
treaties  of  reciprocity  still  slumber  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington,  but  the  new  ones 
negotiated  with  Cuba  and  Newfoundland 
may  soon  be  ratified. — In  the  field  of  na- 
tional politics — outside  of  the  issues 
raised  by  legislation  and  the  Congres- 
sional elections — the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent toward  negroes  in  the  Soath  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.     A  movement 


for  the  exclusion  of  them  from  the  Re- 
publican party  has  been  sharply  disap- 
proved by  him,  and  he  has  removed  sev- 
eral white  Federal  officers  in  Alabama 
because  of  their  connection  with  it. 
Virginia  has  followed  the  example  of 
several  other  Southern  States  in  dis- 
franchising nearly  all  her  negro  citizens 
by  Constitutional  provisions.  In  Ala- 
bama and  North  Carolina  less  than  10,- 
000  negro  voters  were  registered  for  the 
recent  election. — The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has  decided  that  no  one  of  the  70,000 
fourth-class  postmasters  shall  be  re- 
moved except  for  cause  shown  by  charges 
preferred  and  sustained. — Among  the 
changes  in  office  have  been  the  retire- 
ment of  Justice  Gray,  whose  place  has 
been  given  to  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  Long,  whose  success- 
or was  Representative  W.  H.  Moody,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  the  transfer  of  Pen- 
sion Comrnissioner  Evans  to  the  office  of 
Consul-General  at  Lcidon,  his  place  hav- 
ing been  tafeii  by  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Ware, 
of 'Kansas.  A  "notable  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  politics  and  legislation  was  re- 
moved by  the  death  of  Ex-Speaker 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  which  took  place  in 
Washington  at  tlie  .beginning  of  the 
present  session  oi^-Congr^ss. — ^As  month 
followed  month  Mr. /^Roosevelt  grew 
steadily  in  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  people.  Before  the  beginning  of  his 
series  of  addresses  on  the  issues  of  the 
day.  Republican  State  conventions  as  a 
rule  had  called  in  their  platforms  for  his 
nomination  in  1904.  These  addresses, 
together  with  his  courageous  action  con- 
cerning the  great  coal  strike,  increased 
his  popularity.  Gossip  sometimes  as- 
serted that  Senator  Hanna  was  a  candi- 
date, but  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
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was  not.  If  some  white  Republicans  of  lands.  A  debate  of  seven  weeks  upon 
the  South,  resenting  the  President's  dis-  this  bill  in  the  Senate  was  almost  entire- 
approval  of  their  movement  for  the  ex-  ly  given  up  to  the  bitter  attacks  of  Dem- 
clusion  of  negroes,  looked  to  the  Senator,  ocrats  upon  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
he  did  not  encourage  them.  In  Decem-  the  Government's  policy.  At  the  same 
ber  he  said  that  he  was  in  no  way  a  can-  time,  owing  chiefly  to  the  demands  of 
didate  and  did  not  "  want  the  job."  In  Mr.  Hoar,  the  Philippine  Committee  was 
the  Democratic  party  Mr.  Bryan,  having  taking  testimony  as  to  the  whole  subject ; 
said  that  in  no  circumstances  would  he  and  the  statements  of  witnesses — espe- 
be  a  candidate  in  1904,  was  continually  cially  with  respect  to  the  "  water  cure  " 
pouring  out  the  gall  of  his  bitterness  torture — furnished  fresh  material  for  the 
upon  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Hill.  The  speeches  of  the  Opposition.  Fuel  was 
latter  suffered  some  loss  of  prestige  by  also  supplied  for  the  fires  of  this  contro- 
reason  of  his  failure  to  carry  New  York  versy  by  the  offenses  of  Gen.  Jacob  H. 
for  his  candidate,  Mr.  Coler.  In  the  Smith  and  Major  Waller,  and  the  report 
South,  where  his  resolution  (in  the  New  of  Major  Gardener  (Governor  of  Tay- 
York  platform)  for  the  national  owner-  abas),  the  existence  of  which  v/as  dis- 
ship  of  the  anthracite  mines  was  not  closed  by  General  Miles  in  the  corre- 
favorably  received,  there  began  to  be  spondence  relating  to  his  unsuccessful  re- 
more  talk  about  Mr.  Gorman,  whom  quest  that  he  be  sent  to  the  Philippines. 
Maryland  has  sent  back  to  the  Senate.  On  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Senators  Hoar, 
^  Mason  and  Wellington  voted   with  the 

Democrats  in  the  negative.  An  kiter- 
Leeislation  at  Congress  was  in  session  esting  feature  of  these  proceedings  was 
Washington  dui'^^ig'  the  first  half  of  the  testimony  of  Governor  Taft,  who  re- 
the  year.  The  bills  which  garded  the  questions  of  statehood  and  in- 
provoked  the  most  discussion  were  those  dependence  as  deserving  consideration 
relating  to  the  projected  Isthmian  Canal  only  in  the  distant  future ;  asked  for  au- 
and  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Is-  thority  to  buy  the  friars'  lands,  and  for 
lands.  A  reduction  of  the  Panama  Com-  the  removal  of  75  per  cent,  of  our  tariff 
pany's  price  from  $109,000,000  to  $40,-  on  Philippine  products;  said  we  must 
000,000  led  the  Commission  to  make  a  rely  upon  education  for  the  ultimate  suc- 
supplementary  report  in  favor  of  the  Pan-  cess  of  popular  government  in  the  is- 
ama  route.  But  the  House  clung  to  its  lands,  where  90  per  cent,  of  the  people 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  and  passed  it  with  were  too  ignorant  for  jury  duty;  and 
only  two  dissenting  votes.  Whereupon  urged  that  the  United  States  should  for- 
the  Senate  decided  to  proceed  with  de-  mally  declare  a  purpose  to  retain  the 
liberation.^  After  making  an  investiga-  archipelago.  He  had  not  originally  been 
tion,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  committee,  in  favor,  he  said,  of  acquiring  the  islands, 
following  Mr.  Morgan,  reported  the  and  was  sorry  when  we  took  them;  but 
House  bill ;  but  the  debate — in  which  Mr.  we  must  now  carry  out  the  policy 
Hanna  spoke  very  effectively  for  the  Pan-  adopted,  and  he  believed  the  Filipinos 
ama  project — ended  with  the  passage  of  could  be  elevated  to  a  capacity  for  self- 
Mr.  Spooner's  substitute,  which  empow-  government.  At  the  end  of  the  year  bills 
ered  the  President  to  buy  out  the  Pan-  were  reported  in  both  Houses  fo'r  the  de- 
ama  Company  and  construct  a  canal  oa  sired  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  for  giv- 
the  Panama  route  if  a  satisfactory  agree-  ing  the  gold  standard  to  the  islands.— 
ment  with  ^  Colombia  should  be  made.  Among  the  important  bills  passed  was 
This  substitute  was  accepted  by  the  one  repealing  war  taxes  yielding  $77.- 
House.  Unfortunately,  no  agreement  has  000,000  a  year,  and  one  imposing  a  tax 
yet  been  reached,  owing  to  Colombia's  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine 
views  as  to  the  money  payments  to  be  colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  A  per- 
made,  and  her  desire  to  retain  full  sov-  manent  census  bureau  was  established, 
ereignty  over  the  canal  strip.  An  elab-  The  severe  Chinese  Exclusion  bill  sup- 
orate  bill  for  civil  government  in  the  ported  by  the  Pacific  Coast  was  displaced 
Philippines  was  passed,  the  Senate's  un-  by  a  bill  continuing  the  law  then  in  force, 
yielding  opposition  preventing  the  estab-  A  new  irrigation  law  was  made,  giving 
lishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  th'-  "s-  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
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in  the  Territories  and  several  States  for  lators  by  whom  these  lynchings  were  not 
the  promotion  of  irrigation.  A  bill  ad-  condemned.  He  had  begun  in  July,  at 
mitting  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  New  Pittsburg,  to  speak  of  the  problems  pre- 
Mexico  to  the  Union  as  States  was  passed  sented  by  great  individual  and  corporate 
in  the  House,  but  final  action  on  this  ques-  fortunes,  and  to  call  for  the  official  su- 
tion  has  not  been  taken  in  the  Senate,  where  pervision  of  Trusts.  In  his  New  Eng- 
the  committee  prefers  to  exclude  New  land  tour,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  argued 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  House  quietly  earnestly  that  these  combinations  should 
ignored  the  Senate's  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  be  subjected  to  supervision  and  restraint 
which  was  regarded  as  dead  after  the  by  national  authority,  because  the  work 
completion  of  the  Atlantic  Steamship  could  not  be  done  by  the  States,  and  that 
Trust.  A  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  if  Congress  did  not  possess  the  power  it 
Pacific  cable  line  by  the  Government  hav-  should  be  procured  by  a  Constitutional 
ing  been  withdrawn,  the  Commercial  Ca-  Amendment.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  at 
ble  Company  accepted  conditions  imposed  Pittsfield,  where  his  carriage  was  struck 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  began  work,  and  wrecked  by  a  trolley  car  in  charge  of 
In  December  its  cable  ship  covered  the  a  reckless  motorman.  The  President  was 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii ;  thrown  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  his 
and  the  line  will  speedily  be  extended  to  faithful  guard,  William  Craig,  was  killed, 
the  Philippines  and  Shanghai.  The  War  In  the  Western  tour  following  this  one, 
Department's  General  Stafif  bill  was  re-  Mr.  Roosevelt  repeated  his  arguments 
garded  with  disfavor  at  the  first  session  concerning  the  restraint  of  Trusts,  and 
by  the  Senate  committee,  before  which  also  took  up  the  tariff  question,  asserting 
General  Miles  sharply  opposed  it  and  that  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Trust  prod- 
thereby  was  for  a  time  in  danger  of  ucts  would  be  no  remedy  for  Trust  evils, 
being  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Ref-  and  suggesting  that  revision  should  be 
erence  to  the  failure  of  the  bill  for  reel-  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  a 
procity  with  Cuba  is  made  elsewhere  in  Tariff  Commission  of  experts.  Injuries 
this  review.  In  two  instances  Senators  which  he  had  received  at  Pittsfield  corn- 
disgraced  themselves  by  indulging  in  as-  pelled  him  to  cut  his  journey  short  and 
sault  and  battery  in  the  Senate  chamber ;  return  to  Washington,  where,  a  few  days 
Mr.  Tillman  pounding  Mr.  McLaurin  later,  he  began  those  efforts  for  concilia- 
(his  colleague),  and  Mr.  Bailey  choking  tion  in  the  hard  coal  industry  which 
and  shaking  Mr.  Beveridge.  ended  in  the  settlement  proposed  by  Mr. 

^  Morgan.  During  the  campaign,  speak- 
ers representing  the  Administration  op- 
The  Campaign  '^^^  leading  issues  of  the  posed  any  revision  of  the  tariff,  while  ad- 
and  Elections  campaign  ending  with  mitting  that  all  the  duties  were  not  what 
the  elections  of  Novem-  they  should  be.  Attorney-General  Knox, 
ber  were  made  prominent  by  Mr.  Roose-  who  made  only  one  speech,  asserted  that 
velt  and  his  Attorney-General  in  their  ad-  Congress  had  sufficient  power  (with- 
dresses  and  acts,  rather  than  by  the  de-  out  an  additional  grant  by  Constitutional 
bates  and  legislation  of  Congress.  By  its  Amendment), to  supervise  the  Trusts  and 
attacks  in  the  Senate  upon  the  conduct  of  enforce  publicity  as  to  their  affairs.  This 
the  army,  the  Opposition  had  gained  power,  he  said,  could  be  exercised  by  leg- 
nothing  with  the  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  islation  exacting  submission  to  supervis- 
had  ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  North-  ion  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  engag- 
em  Securities  merger  and  the  Beef  ing  in  interstate  commerce.  The  desire 
Trust.  He  had  warmly  praised  and  ear-  for  tariff  revision,  with  respect  to  Trust 
nestly  defended  the  army,  while  sharply  products,  was  strongest  in  the  States  of 
denouncing  any  use  of  cruel  methods  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  especially 
promising  to  punish  those  guilty  of  in  Iowa.  Owing  to  what  seems  to  have 
using  them.  At  Arlington,  on  Decora-  been  a  disagreement  with  his  constituents 
tion  Day,  he  had  taken  this  course,  and  on  this  subject.  Speaker  Henderson  in 
had  also  pointed  to  the  lynchings  in  the  September  declined  a  renomination  and 
South  as  infinitely  worse  than  the  excep-  prepared  to  withdraw  from  public  life, 
tional  exhibitions  of  cruelty  in  the  Philip-  At  the  November  elections,  however,  a 
pines,  which  excited  the  clamor  of  legis-  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Republican 
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party  as  to  tariff  revision  had  substan- 
tially no  effect.  The  Republicans  re- 
tained a  majority  of  30  in  the  House,  and 
made  large  gains  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  large  Republican  majority  in  Ohio 
was  disappointing  to  Mr.  Tom  L.  John- 
son, reported  to  be  Mr.  Bryan's  favorite 
'Candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  pre- 
vailing impression  seemed  to  be  that  Re- 
publican success  was  due  largely  to  the 
admiration  of  the  people  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  their  respect  for  his  earnestness, 
honesty  and  courage.  Returns  show  that 
the  Socialist  vote  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  elections  of  1900. 

r^.     D.  ,.     .  In  the  early  months  of 

The  Philippines,       ,,  /1        r 

u     ^"      A  f>  u      the  year  the  few   re- 

Hawaii,  and  Cuba  .  <  -hi       1 

mammg  guerilla  lead- 
ers in  the  Philippines  surrendered,  and 
it  was  possible  for  the  authorities  to  say 
truthfully  on  July  4th,  when  a  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty  was  issued,  that  all  parts 
of  the  archipelago  had  been  pacified  ex- 
cept the  Lake  Lanao  district  of  Minda- 
nao.   The  hostile  Moros  there  have  since 
been  punished  and  subdued  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  forts.  The  islanders  have 
recently  been  suffering  from  extreme  de- 
pression, owing  to  the  ravages  of  chol- 
-era  (causing  50,000  deaths),  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  cattle  by  rinderpest,  and  the 
effect  of  the  decline  of  silver  upon  trade. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  official 
inquiries  concerning  cruel  methods  in  the 
Avar  attracted  much  attention.     The  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Major  Waller  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  trial  (ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent) of  General  Jacob  H.  Smith  because 
of  his  orders  to  "  kill  and  burn  "  in  Sa- 
mar,  and  to  kill  everything  over  ten  years 
old.    General  Smith  was  sentenced  to  be 
admonished,  but  the  President  summa- 
rily retired  him  from  active  service.    The 
negotiations  of  Governor  Taft  with  the 
Pope  at  Rome   were  partly  successful. 
His  propositions  as  to  the  sale   of    the 
friars'  lands  and  the  settlement  by  arbi- 
tration    of     claims     concerning     other 
Church  property  were  virtually  accepted, 
but  the  Vatican  would  not  sign  a  con- 
tract binding  it  to  remove  the  friars  from 
the  islands.    As  such  removal  was  great- 
ly desired  by  our  Government,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  negotiations  should  be  con- 
tinued at  Manila  between  Governor  Taft 
and  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Monsignor 


Guidi.  It  is  understood  that  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  friars  will  be  settled 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  our  Govern- 
ment, altho  no  formal  contract  has  been 
made. — In  Hawaii  at  the  recent  election 
the  Republicans  won,  and  Delegate  Wil- 
cox will  be  displaced  at  Washington  by 
Prince  Cupid  (or  Kalanianaole),  a  full 
blooded  Hawaiian. — After  a  long  and 
bitter  contest  in  the  House,  at  Washing- 
ton, a  bill  providing  for  commercial  reci- 
procity with  Cuba  was  passed  in  April, 
but  the  beet  sugar  insurgents  succeeded 
in  adding  an  amendment  removing  the 
sugar  refiners'  differential  protective 
duty,  their  purpose  apparently  being  to 
kill  the  entire  measure  by  this  action.  In 
the  Senate  nothing  was  done,  owing  to 
the  determined  opposition  of  nineteen 
Republicans  and  the  complications  due 
to  the  amendment  above  mentioned.  A 
treaty  of  reciprocity  was  signed  at  Ha- 
vana two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  some 
say  our  Senate  will  ratify  it.  The  Cuban 
Republic  was  born  on  May  20th,  when 
President  Palma  was  inaugurated  and 
nearly  all  the  United  States  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Since  that  time  the  island 
has  been  peaceful,  and  President  Raima's 
Government  has  been  disturbed  only  by 
the  strike  riots  of  November  in  Havana. 

The  greatest  and  most  menac- 

Ev  nt  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  year's  labor  contro- 
versies was  the  strike  of  the 
147,000  anthracite  coal  miners,  which  be- 
gan on  May  12th.  All  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation had  failed  and  the  employing 
railroad  companies  had  refused  the  arbi- 
tration offered  by  the  miners'  union.  At 
a  national  convention  the  union  (which 
includes  nearly  300,000  bituminous  min- 
ers) decided  that  it  would  not  stop  work 
at  the  bituminous  mines  and  thus  break 
contracts  with  employers  there.  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  request  the 
railroad  presidents  and  the  president  of 
the  union  came  to  his  rooms  in  Washing- 
ton on  October  3d.  There  the  opposing 
parties  were  urged  to  reach  a  settlement 
for  the  public  good.  President  Mitchell 
offered  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbi- 
trators chosen  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  the 
railroad  companies  rejected  this,  and  de- 
nounced the  union  with  much  bitterness. 
Ten  days  later  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
called  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  submitted 


Other 
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a  proposition  for  arbitration  by  a  Com- 
mission which  the  latter  should  ap- 
point. The  union  consented  and  an  in- 
vestigation was  speedily  begun  by  a 
Commission  of  which  Judge  George 
Gray  is  the  presiding-  member.  Lack  of 
coal  has  caused  much  suffering  in  the 
northeastern  cities. — Voluntary  increases 
of  wages  were  made  in  important  indus- 
tries, and  in  November  an  increase  of 
lO  per  cent,  for  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  (due  chiefly,  President 
Cassatt  said,  to  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  m  the  cost  of  living)  was  followed 
by  similar  additions  on  nearly  all  the 
railroad  lines  of  the  country. — Among 
the  events  which  should  be  mentioned 
were  the  incorporation  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Washington,  with  its  endow- 
ment of  $10,000,000;  the  continued  and 
successful  prosecution  of  franchise 
thieves  and  corrupt  legislators  in  St. 
Louis,  where  eight  persons  (two  of  them 
millionaires)  have  been  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary ;  and  the  dreadful  collision  of 
Januiiry  8th  in  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad's  tunnel  in  New  York,  which 
caused  a  loss  of  17  lives,  and  the  reported 
adoption  of  costly  plans  (the  execution 
of  which  is  still  promised)  for  needed 
changes  in  the  road's  tunnel  and  terminal 
f^ervice. 


Latin 

-America 


The  year  in  South  America 
has  been  no  more  turbulent 
than  South  American  years 
usually  are.  The  two  large  revolutions 
in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  while  not 
yet  entirely  extinguished,  are  for  the  time 
being  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  The  revo- 
lution of  General  Uribe-Uribe  against 
the  Colombian  Government  has  gradual- 
ly lost  power  ever  since  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  land  marines  on  the 
Isthmus  in  order  to  keep  the  transit  open 
in  accordance  with  our  treaty  rights.  The 
revolution  against  President  Castro,  of 
Venezuela,  which  started  early  in  the 
year,  dissolved  on  the  eve  of  apparent 
victory  last  October.  Immediately  he  re- 
ceived from  England  and  Germany  a 
joint  ultimatum  for  the  payment  of  debts 
owing  to  German  and  English  subjects, 
contracted  during  former  revolutions.  As 
this  ultimatum  provoked  no  reply,  the 
joint  fleet  of  England  and  Germany  sunk 
the  navy  of  Venezuela  and  proceeded  to 


blockade  the  port  of  La  Guayra.  This 
caused  intense  excitement  in  Venezuela, 
the  usual  mobs  assembled  and  foreign 
commerce  was  boycotted  as  a  reprisal. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
siderable interest  was  also  awakened,  as 
it  was  feared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
might  become  involved  and  the  United 
States  be  compelled  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
imbroglio.  The  United  States  Minister 
at  Caracas,  however,  was  able  to  obtain 
from  President  Castro  his  consent  to  ar- 
bitration and  this  offer,  enforced  by 
Washington  diplomacy,  finally  brought 
about  the  submission  of  the  whole  dis- 
pute to  The  Hague  court,  altho  the  for- 
eign Powers  originally  urged  President 
Roosevelt  to  act  as  sole  arbitrator.  The 
dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina  over 
the  boundary  line  dividing  them  along  the 
top  of  the  Andes  has  been  finally  settled 
by  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain.  Tho 
the  decision  is  a  compromise,  satisfaction 
seems  to  be  complete  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  at  Santiago.  The  Pan-American 
Congress  at  Mexico  also  completed  its 
sittings  in  February,  which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  successful.  Distinct  gains 
were  made  in  arbitration,  santitary  regu- 
lations, ethnological  research,  commer- 
cial relations,  etc.  In  May  the  islands  of 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  suffered  one 
of  the  most  appalling  calamities  in  his- 
tory. Mont  Pelee  in  Martinique  and  the 
Soufriere  in  St.  Vincent,  after  days  of 
warning,  burst  forth  in  a  devastating 
eruption  of  fire  and  lava  which  laid  waste 
a  considerable  portion  of  both  islands. 
Successive  eruptions  added  to  the  hor- 
rors, and  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses 
present  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 
Something  over  30,000  people  were  killed 
and  the  property  loss  was  from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000. 

„     .     ,      The  most  striking  if  not  the 
"^  most  important  event  in  Eng- 

land during  the  past  year  was  the  coro- 
nation of  the  King.  On  the  very  week  in 
June  when  the  King  was  to  be  crowned  in 
great  state  he  was  instead  of  that  lying 
near  to  death  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
the  festivities  were  changed  to  anxiety 
and  mourning.  On  June  14th  he  was 
present  at  Aldershot  to  review  the  troops 
there,  but  was  taken  ill  and  found  it  nec- 
essary   to    retire.      He    was    carried    to 
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Windsor,  and  on  Monday  of  coronation 
week  went  to  London,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  a  great  throng  of  people.  The 
next  aftemoon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  an- 
nounced that  the  King  was  ill,  and  that 
the   coronation  must  be  postponed.     A 
statement  of  the  five  attending  physicians 
made   it   known   that   he   was   suffering 
from  appendicitis.     On  the  same  day  he 
was  operated  on  successfully,  and  from 
that  time  began  slowly  to  recover.    The 
coronation    honors    were    published    in 
spite  of  the  King's  illness,  and  w^ere  gen- 
erally accepted  as  satisfactory.    The  ac- 
tual coronation  took  place  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  August  9th.    The  old  Abbey 
had  been  transformed  in  appearance  by 
hangings  of  gold  brocade  and  blue  velvet, 
and  the  whole  ceremony  was   probably 
the  greatest  pageant  of  the  past  hundred 
years. — July  14th  it  was  announced  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  resigned  the  Prem- 
iership of  Great  Britain,  and  that  Arthur 
J.   Balfour,   his   nephew,   had   been   ap- 
pointed Premier  in  his  place.    The  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury  takes  from  Eng- 
lish politics  a  striking  figure  and  a  pow- 
erful   force.     Sir  Michael   Hicks-Beach 
immediately    gave    up    his    position    as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  Cabinet  was  recon- 
structed.    Mr.  Ritchie  took  the  place  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.     Mr.  Balfour 
has  so  far  proved  himself  quite  capable 
of  controlling  Parliament.     His  greatest 
success  has  been  to  carry  through  the 
Education  Bill  in  the  face  of  prolonged 
and  bitter  hostility.    Finally  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  constant  use  of  the 
closure  in  order  to  make  any  progress. 
November  20th  the  bill  went  through  the 
committee  stage  by  a  vote  of  212  to  83. 
December  4th   it  passed  the   House  of 
Commons  by  a  vote  of  246  to  123,  and 
was  then  passed  by  the  Lords  without 
much  opposition. — An  event  of  consider- 
able importance  was  the  death,  on  March 
26th,  at  Capetown  of  the  Right.   Hon. 
Cecil  John  Rhodes,  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  bring  about 
English  dominance  in  South  Africa.    He 
was  buried  at  Matoppo  Hills  with  great 
honor.    It  was  discovered  in  his  will  that 
he  had  made  provision  for  educating  a 
number  of  American  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford, his  avowed  purpose  being  to  knit 
England  and  this  country  more  closely 
together. 


„  January  29th  Parliament  opened 

i^ ranee     .^  p^^.^^  ^^    Waldeck-Rousseau 

presiding.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  Par- 
liament was  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  depopulation  of  France. 
This  was  caused  by  the  tables  brought 
up  by  M.  Edmond  Thery  showing  the 
rapid  decrease  in  the  birth  rate.    One  of 
the  most  important  bills  adopted  was  the 
Waterways   Bill,   providing   for   an  ex- 
penditure   of    60,500,000  francs  on  im- 
provements of  existing  canals,  443,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  construction  of  new 
canals   and    159,000,000   francs   for  im- 
provements   to    the    ports    of    Dunkirk,. 
Havre  and  others.    At  the  end  of  March 
Parliament  dissolved  and   the   Deputies- 
went  to  their  various  districts  for  the 
new   elections,  which   took   place    April 
27th.    Paris  returned  not  a  single  Minis- 
terialist to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but 
the  rest  of  the  country  gave    a    strong 
working   majority   to   the    Government. 
On  the  first  day  of  June  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies   met    and    M.    Bourgeois    was 
chosen  President  of  the  Chamber.     M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau    had    previously    re- 
signed the  Premiership  and  M.  Combes 
was    appointed    Premier    in    his    place. 
June  7th  the  new  Premier  announced  his 
cabinet.    One  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  new  Parliament  was  to  put  the 
whole  funded  debt  of  $4,290,000,000  on 
a  3  per  cent,  basis.    There  was  also  much 
debate  over  reducing  the  period  of  con- 
scription to  two  years  instead  of  three. 
The  great  task  before  the  Government 
was  the  carrying  out  of  the  Associations 
Law,  which  made  it  necessary  to  close  a 
number  of  schools  in  Paris  and  the  Prov- 
inces against  the  will  of  many  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Rioting  occurred  in  a  number  of 
places,  but  the  Government  showed  itself 
inexorable.     March  i6th  a  conjoint  dec- 
laration was  sent  by  France  and  Russia 
to  the  Powers  announcing  an  alliance  be- 
tween  those    two   countries.      This    an- 
nouncement   professedly    followed    the 
Anglo-Japanese  Convention. 

^  One    of    the    most    important 

Germany  ^      ^  j    •       i- 

events  to  record  m  Germany 
is  the  industrial  depression.  Thus  in 
February  it  was  calculated  that  of  the 
73,000  metal  workers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  1900,  only  20,000  were  then  at 
work.    In  Berlin  alone  there  were  c;o,ooa 
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men  or  more  who  could  find  nothing  to  less  than  one-third  as  many  crimes  as 
do.  Later  in  the  year  the  full  nature  of  the  old  one,  owing  chiefly  to  stricter 
the  scandals  connected  with  the  failure  classification,  and  is  altogether  more 
of  the  Leipziger  Bank  were  brought  out.  lenient  than  the  old  one.  Under  the  di- 
As  to  the  colonies,  a  Government  report  rection  of  De  Witte,  Minister  of  Finance, 
stated  that  there  were  only  3,762  Ger-  committees  were  formed  to  investigate 
mans  in  all  the  German  colonies,  includ-  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country 
ing  officials,  officers,  missionaries,  worn-  and  suggest  any  reforms  desirable.  The 
en  and  children.  Each  colonist  cost  the  committees  did  their  work  faithfully  and 
Government  $1,428  per  year.  In  five  in  their  reports  demanded  constitutional 
years  the  colonial  trade  has  increased  reforms  and  greater  liberty  for  the 
from  11,000,000  m.  to  25,000,000  m.,  towns-people.  A  number  of  the  men  on 
while  colonial  appropriations  had  gone  these  committees,  however,  have  been 
from  7,000,000  m.  to  19,000,000  m.  On  prosecuted  by  M.  Plehwe,  Minister  of 
the  28th  of  June  in  Berlin  a  new  triple  the  Interior.  M.  Plehwe  came  into  office 
alliance  was  signed  by  the  representa-  in  April,  when  the  former  Minister,  M. 
tives  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Sipiaguine,  was  shot  by  a  man  who 
Prinetti,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  proved  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Italy,  declared  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  army.  The  new  Minister  took  hold  vig- 
ties  that  no  military  or  diplomatic  Con-  orously  and  immediately  went  to  the 
vention  would  be  appended  to  the  new  South  of  Russia  to  investigate  the  upris- 
treaty.  The  most  important  act  of  the  ing  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  which,  in 
Reichstag  was  the  passing  of  the  much  fact,  amounted  almost  to  a  revolution, 
debated  Tariff  bill.  The  opposition  The  peasants  had  been  excited  by  a  bo- 
against  this  measure  had  been  of  the  most  gus  proclamation  purporting  to  come 
virulent  sort.  On  November  27th  the  from  Alexander  II  and  dividing  the  land 
Reichstag,  to  prevent  endless  delays,  de-  among  the  peasants.  The  uprising  was 
cided  to  take  a  vote  on  the  Tariff  bill  as  put  down  vigorously.  The  process  of 
a  whole,  and  new  rules  of  procedure  were  Russianizing  Finland  has  progressed  rap- 
adopted  which  give  the  majority  in  the  idly.  Six  new  ordinances  for  the  gov- 
Reichstag  the  ability  to  carry  any  meas-  ernment  of  that  province  were  pro- 
ure  without  allowing  the  opposition  to  be  claimed,  and  under  their  sway  the  whole 
heard.  December  i8th  the  Bundesrath  control  of  affairs  passes  really  to  the  cen- 
approved  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Reich-  tral  authorities  in  St.  Petersburg.  Mean- 
stag.  The  new  tariff  is  chiefly  in  favor  while  Finland  is  suffering  from  a  famine 
of  the  agrarian  party  and  increases  ma-  of  appalling  extent. 
Serially  the  tax  on  food  stuffs.  The  death  S 
of  Herr  Krupp,  November  22d,  was  an  ^1 

event  that  may  influence  German  indus-  Spain  and     2?tt      ^^                -    Alfonso 

try.     He  was  buried  at  Essen  with  the  Italy         ^^^^  ^^^  crowned  Kmg  of 

highest  honors,  Emperor  William  being  ^P^^"  ^"^  ^^^  mother  gave  up 

present  at  the  ceremonies  and  taking  the  ^^^  Regency.     It  is  too  early  as  yet  to 

occasion  to  speak  bitterly  against  the  So-  ^P^^^  '^^  ^^e  Kmg's  character.     The  old 

cialists,   whom  he  held  accountable,  by  cabmet,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sagas- 

their     slanderous     attacks,     for     Herr  ^^'  resigned  and  new  men  have  come  into 

Krupp's  death.    The  Emperor  and  many  POwer.       The   influence  of  the   Liberal 

of  the  statesmen  of  Germany  have  entered  Canalejas,   over   the   people   has   grown 

into  a  league  to  oppose  more  vigorously  markedly  greater.    In  March  there  were 

the  growth  of  Socialism.  labor  riots  in  Barcelona  and  elsewhere  in 

^  Spain    springing   out   of    strikes,  which 

were    for   a   while    really  alarming,  but 

Russia       Early  in  the  year  a  commission  were  finally  got  under  control. — In  Italy 

in   Russia   which   had   been   at  politics  have  taken  their  ordinary  course 

work  for  fifteen  years  handed  in  its  re-  and  in  March  an  attempt  to  introduce 

port  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  ac-  divorce  laws  threw  the  old  cabinet  out  of 

cording  to  which  the  criminal  code  was  office.     One  of  the  most  important  acts 

to  be  altered.     The  new  code  embraces  of  the  Government  was  the  averting  of  a 
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threatened  railway  strike  which  promised 
to  tie  up  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
On  the  14th  of  August  without  warning 
the  beautiful  Campanile  of  Venice  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  mass  of  debris.  This 
called  attention  to  the  state  of  many  of 
the  world-famous  buildings  of  Venice 
and  it  was  discovered  that  only  strenuous 
measures  will  prevent  the  collapse  of  a 
number  of  these  monuments.  Funds  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Campanile  have  al- 
ready been  obtained. 
I  «^ 

r^^  J     In  January  the  court,  headed 

China  and      1       ,1      x-  t->w 

-  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  re- 

turned to  Peking,  and  the 
whole  government  of  the  Empire  re- 
sumed its  course.  In  February  the  Em- 
press Dowager  received  personally  the 
Ministers  of  foreign  Powers,  and  one 
point  at  least  was  made  in  opening  China 
to  Western  influences.  After  many  de- 
lays Tientsin  was  evacuated  by  the  for- 
eign troops  August  15th,  but  Manchuria 
still  remains  in  the  grip  of  Russia.  The 
promise  of  Russia  to  evacuate  that  terri- 
tory evidently  means  that  she  will  simply 
withdraw  her  troops  to  the  various 
strongholds  along  the  railway  line.  In 
January  there  was  a  clash  between  Rus- 
sian soldiers  and  British  and  American 
sailors  at  Niu-Chwang,  when  the  Rus- 
sians acted  in  a  hieh  handed  manner,  for 
which  they  afterward  apologized.  The 
most  significant  event  in  the  far  East  was 
undoubtedly  a  treaty  formed  between 
England  and  Japan  by  which  the  two 
Governments  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  the  extreme  East.  In  case 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  or  Japan 
and  any  other  power  in  defense  of  their 
interests  in  the  East,  the  other  contract- 
ing party  will  maintain  neutrality.  But 
if  a  second  Power  should  join  against  one 
of  the  allies,  the  other  ally  will  come  to 
its  assistance.  Such  a  treaty  between  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  country  is  entire- 
ly new  in  the  diplomatic  world. 


Africa 


The  war  in  South  Africa  had  not 
yet  come  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  past  year,  altho  the 
British  were  gradually  narrowing  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  their  enemy.  The 
most  important  strategic  undertaking  was 
the  block-house  system  introduced  by 
Kitchener.    This  was  a  system  of  block- 


houses set  at  intervals  varying  from  700- 
to  2000  yards,  and  where  possible  con- 
nected with  barbed  wire  fencing.  Small 
garrisons  were  stationed  in  each  of  the 
houses.  In  this  way  the  British  attempted 
to  make  an  end  of  the  swift  raids  carried 
on  at  unexpected  moments  by  the  Boers. 
There  were,  however,  two  pretty  severe 
reverses  to  the  British  arms  early  in  the 
year.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  capture  of  General  Methuen  with 
about  200  men  by  Delarey  on  March  7th. 
Methuen  was  surprised  while  marching, 
from  Winburg  to  Lichtenburg  and  sur- 
rendered on  finding  himself  outflanked. 
About  a  month  after  this  time  negotia- 
tions for  peace  began,  and  on  May  31st  a 
telegram  from  Pretoria  announced  that  a 
document  containing  terms  of  surrender 
was  actually  signed.  On  the  following- 
Monday  Mr.  Balfour  announced,  the 
peace  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
a  while  London  was  given  up  to  revelry. 
By  the  terms  of  peace  the  Burgher  forces 
were  to  lay  down  their  arms;  all  prison- 
ers were  to  be  brought  back  to  South  Af- 
rica; Dutch  was  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  and  used  in  the  courts,  if  de- 
sired ;  and  self-government  w^as  to  be  sub- 
stituted as  soon  as  possible.  Since  then 
the  great  problem  in  South  Africa  has- 
been  one  of  reconstruction,  made  more 
difficult  by  high  party  spirit  in  Cape  Col- 
ony. One  of  the  hardest  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  administration  was  that  of 
finding  labor  for  the  Rand  Mines  at 
Johannesburg.  Whether  the  native  Af- 
rican should  be  practically  enslaved  and 
forced  to  work  or  whether  labor  should 
be  obtained  in  some  other  way  is  a  ques- 
tion still  to  be  solved.  On  the  25th  of 
November  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  being 
feted  at  Birmingham  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary way,  set  sail  for  South  Africa, 
where  he  is  now  examining  the  situation 
so  as  to  adopt  plans  of  reconstruction 
fitted  to  the  actual  circumstances.  He 
went  with  the  good  wishes  of  both  parties 
and  his  undertaking,  which  is  without 
precedent  in  English  government,  is  ex- 
pected to  knit  more  closely  together 
England  and  the  Colonies. — In  October 
and  November  there  was  trouble  with  a 
fanatic  called  the  Mad  Mullah,  who 
raised  a  force  of  natives  in  Somaliland 
and  actually  put  to  rout  the  British 
forces  there  at  hand.  Since  then  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  has  been  killed. 
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IT  may  seem  unfortunate  that  a  didactic  many     so-called     republics.      Moreover,, 

and  scholastic  term  should  have  been  while   we   continue   to   view   with   sym- 

applied  to  a  principle  which  repre-  pathy  the  republican  experiments  in  Latin 

sents  national  policy  rather  than  political  America,  we  cannot  deny  an  equal  sym- 

theory.     But  it  would  be  a  complete  mis-  pathy  to  the  progressive  states  of  Eu- 

reading  of  history  to  overlook  the  fact  rope. 

that  the  doctrinaire  element  of  the  Mon-  But  tho  the  basis  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
roe  Policy  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  trine  as  we  see  it  now  is  very  different 
past,  and  that  it  is  still  occupying  consid-  from  the  traditional  view,  this  change 
erable  attention  in  public  discussion.  It  has  not  brought  with  it  a  diminution  of 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  popular  support,  as  recent  events  have 
theories  of  a  balance  of  the  New  World  clearly  shown.  Shall  we  see  in  this  spon- 
against  the  Old,  of  an  ideal  alliance  of  taneous  enthusiasm  a  mere  tradition-fed 
mutual  sympathy  among  all  republics  jingoism,  or  does  it  express  a  vital  need 
against  all  monarchies,  and  of  the  ab-  of  American  national  life? 
stract  virtue  of  the  republican  form  of  It  must  be  confessed  that  when  we  look 
government,  per  se,  were  once  looked  at  commercial,  industrial  and  colonizing 
upon  as  the  main  support  of  the  Doctrine,  activities  in  South  America,  our  claim  to 
and  we  know  to  what  extent  even  to-day  a  primacy  of  interest  seems  to  be  not 
current  discussion  is  dominated  by  these  well  founded  in  fact.  The  commerce,  the 
points  of  view.  It  is  this  doctrinaire  ele-  railways,  the  industries,  the  banks,  the 
ment  which  causes  even  friendly  critics  ocean  transportation  are  all  principally 
like  Martens  to  express  apprehensions  lest  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  while  effect- 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  become  a  source  of  ive  agricultural  colonization  is  carried  on 
danger  in  the  hands  of  some  over-ambi-  by  both  Italy  and  Germany.  Our  advan- 
tious  leader ;  and  there  certainly  cannot  be  tage  of  greater  proximity  is  neutralized 
in  political  life,  as  all  political  history  by  rapidity  of  communication ;  Hamburg 
shows,  a  more  dangerous  thing  than  a  and  Liverpool  are  nearer  to  South  Amer- 
flexible  indefinite  theory  which  is  looked  ica  than  is  New  York.  At  first  sight  we 
upon  as  a  foundation  stem  of  national  certainly  have  less  real  interest  in  South 
policy.  America  than  have  some  of  the  European 
But  through  the  process  of  political  ex-  Powers.  But  we  have  not  mentioned  the 
perience  this  doctrinaire  element  is  be-  first  and  most  important  of  interests — 
ing  gradually  eliminated  and  the  Monroe  namely,  peace ;  and  our  peace  is  certain- 
Doctrine  is  becoming  the  Monroe  Pol-  Iv  dependent  upon  maintaining  the  terri- 
icy,  supported  no  less  enthusiastically  by  torial  integrity  of  the  South  American 
instructive  popular  feeling,  but  resting  states  as  against  Europe.  Should  we  al- 
upon  a  basis  of  actual  political  interests  low  questions  of  territorial  sovereignty 
and  definite  relations.  There  can  be  no  to  be  settled  in  South  America  in  the  or- 
doubt  that  original  doctrinal  form  has  dinary  manner,  should  we  leave  South 
been  outgrown.  We  have  ourselves  de-  American  states  to  their  own  devices, 
stroyed  the  theory  of  mutually  exclusive  the  scramble  for  South  America  would 
hemispheres,  as  we  have  frankly  aban-  begin  over  night;  and  it  would  not  be 
doned  an  isolation  actually  no  longer  bloodless  like  the  partition  of  Africa.  In 
possible,  and  have  joined  fully  the  concert  fact,  the  seizure  of  the  least  portion  of 
of  great  Powers.  We  have  learned  also  South  American  territory  by  a  European 
that  the  mere  outward  form  does  not  con-  Power  would  call  out  a  train  of  conse- 
stitute  the  true  nature  of  a  state;  that  quences  entirely  beyond  control  of  any 
there  is  vastly  more  liberty  in  England  and  all  of  the  Powers ;  and  it  is  the  hazard' 
and  self-government  in  Germany  than  in  of  thus  making  possible  a  complete  revo- 
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luiion  in  uur  relations  to  the  world 
which  constitutes  the  strongest  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  Monroe  PoHcy.  It 
would  at  first  sight  seem  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  whether  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  Germany,  or  any  other  Power  ac- 
quired slight  territorial  grants  where 
their  interests  made  it  specially  desirable  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable policy  to  permit  them  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  develop  legitimate  inter- 
ests. But  the  danger  of  calling  forth  his- 
toric powers  that  cannot  be  harnessed  by 
human  wisdom  constitutes  the  paramount 
consideration  in  this  matter. 

But  the  purely  negative  principle  of  the 
exclusion  of  European  political  influence, 
while  very  important,  is  not  in  any  way 
complete  or  satisfying.  As  Ranke  has 
said,  a  negative  principle  can  never  ex- 
ert a  strong  influence  in  politics ;  there- 
fore, in  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  full  vigor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it 
is  necessary  to  become  conscious  of  its 
positive  implications. 

The  first  of  these  implications  is  that 
while  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Latin 
American  states  is  to  be  respected,  they 
must  nevertheless  be  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  lapses  from  good  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  fundamental  requirement, 
in  the  present  state  of  human  develop- 
ment, that  every  part  of  the  world  must 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  uses  of  the 
whole,  by  being  made  accessible  and  be- 
ing provided  with  responsible  and  efficient 
government.  The  Powers  of  Europe, 
therefore.,  have  a  perfect  right  to  insist 
that  their  citizens  who  settle  in  the  South 
American  states  shall  be  protected  and 
shall  be  assured  of  all  reasonable  facili- 
ties in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Continent.  The  South  American  states 
must  therefore  be  held  strictly  responsi- 
ble for  any  damage  that  may  fall  upon 
foreign  residents  as  a  consequence  of  lo- 
cal disorder,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
satisfaction  in  such  cases  will  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
political  destiny  of  the  republics.  We 
need  not  here  go  into  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  enforcement  of  this  ap- 
parently plain  principle;  just  for  exam- 
ple we  may,  however,  consider  how  of- 
ten great  injury  may  be  done  under  the 
forms  of  regular  judicial  proceedings, 
should  the  courts  be  corrupt,  and  how 


difficult  it  could  be  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  in  such  a  case  without  vir- 
tually instituting  a  court  of  review,  as 
was  practically  done  by  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  the  asphalt  companies  of 
Venezuela. 

But,  after  all,  the  main  point  in  this 
discussion  is  that  the  basis  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  South  American  republic  is 
different  from  that  of  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent state.  Such  a  state  answers  in 
the  last  resort  by  its  territorial  sovereign- 
ty, which,  in  the  case  of  Latin  America, 
is  declared  inviolable  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  United  States  by  shield- 
ing the  southern  republics  in  this  man- 
ner is  itself  assuming  a  certain  responsi- 
bility for  them.  The  policy  of  excluding 
all  political  influence  of  the  European 
Powers  would  be  purely  a  "  dog  in  the 
manger  "  way  of  acting  unless  it  rested 
upon  vital  national  interests  and  unless 
it  included  the  willinsrness  to  make  up  in 
some  way  for  removing  the  ultimate  po- 
litical responsibility  of  the  states  affected. 

The  positive  implications  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  which  are  involved  in  the 
above  statement  will  be  developed,  not 
by  theoretical  discussion,  but  by  gradual- 
ly accumulating  precedent.  As  to  the 
exact  form  which  they  will  assume  as 
history  unfolds  itself  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  utter  any  predictions.  But 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  in  some  way 
the  United  States  will  have  to  supply  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  states  of 
the  region  that  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  Doctrine. 

It  might  seem  that  the  positive  require- 
ments of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be 
satisfied  should  the  United  States  estab- 
lish a  universal  system  of  arbitration 
with  respect  to  European  claims  of  all 
sorts  against  Latin  American  states.  But 
by  thus  insisting  upon  arbitration  the 
United  States  impliedly  guarantees  that 
arbitration  shall  be  successful.  Should 
the  debtor  state  refuse  or  be  unable  to 
pay,  execution  should  then  be  levied  upon 
it  by  the  creditor  nation;  given  all  the 
principles  of  the  Doctrine,  war  would  not 
be  a  proper  means  of  execution,  but  there 
should  be  a  peaceful  levy  upon  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  state  income.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  conceivable  that  these 
sources  should  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
pay  heavy  claims  incurred  during  pro- 
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tracted  revolutions  and  at  the  same  time 
to  afford  the  necessary  means  for  carry- 
ing on  the  administration  of  the  state. 
How  could  the  creditor  state  in  such  a 
case  satisfy  its  adjudicated  claims  with- 
out taking  over  and  reforming  the  total 
administration?  It  is  certainly  not  fan- 
ciful to  suppose  such  a  condition,  which, 
in  fact,  in  view  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing amount  of  foreign  investments  and 
the  absence  of  political  ability  in  some 
of  the  republics,  is  ever  more  likely  to 
come  about. 

A  situation  of  this  kind  would  present 
a  crucial  question.  Should  the  United 
States  allow  a  foreign  creditor  nation  to 
enforce  its  right  by  virtually  taking 
charge  of  the  administration  or  by  en- 
forcing a  mortgage  right  on  land,  or 
should  the  American  Republic  itself  as- 
sume the  financial  responsibility  for  a 
state  that  had  shown  itself  completely  un- 
fit to  meet  the  rudimental  requirements 
of  civilized  government?  The  only  other 
alternative  would  be  to  condemn  the 
region  occupied  by  the  offending  state 
to  continued  barrenness  as  far  as  eco- 
nomic development  is  concerned. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  must 
always  distinguish  between  those  Latin 
American  states  which  lie  in  the  torrid 
zone  and  those  which  occupy  the  more 
temperate  regions.  The  latter,  like  Mex- 
ico and  the  states  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  continent,  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing efficient  government,  and  while 
they  are  attracting  large  numbers  of  Eu- 
ropean immigrants  and  great  amounts  of 
capital,  they  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interests,  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, and  to  defend  themselves.  But 
among  the  states  of  the  northern  half  of 
South  America  there  are  some  who  have 
fallen  into  a  condition  approaching  con- 
stant revolution  and  bankruptcy.  It  is 
here,  too,  that  the  actual  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  strongest,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  these  states  to  the 
route  of  the  canal.  If  the  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  to 
ripen  anywhere  into  a  financial  protec- 
torate, it  is  here  that  this  likelihood  is 


most  considerable,  as  a  similar  protec- 
torate by  a  foreign  i'ower  would  be 
looked  upon  as  coming  very  near  to  in- 
terfering with  the  special  sphere  of  our 
most  cherished  interests. 

To  summarize  the  considerations 
which  we  have  thus  briefly  called  up : 
The  negative  element  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — the  exclusion  of  European  po- 
Htical  influence  from  the  American  conti- 
nents— is  the  most  obvious  part  of  the 
policy  and  the  one  which  is  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind. 

As  responsible  government  must  exist 
the  world  over,  the. United  States  cannot 
object  when  European  Powers  hold 
South  American  states  strictly  respon- 
sible for  damages.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  adopted  the  Monroe 
Policy,  must  attempt  to  prevent  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  by  European  nations  against 
a  Latin  American  state.  War  presup- 
poses a  risk  of  all,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  Latin  American 
state  cannot  risk  its  territorial  integrity. 
Moreover,  often  in  an  appeal  to  arms 
the  victor  himself  fixes  the  amount  of 
his  claims ;  and,  were  this  permitted, 
claims  of  a  crushing  magnitude  would 
undoubtedly  be  advanced  in  many  cases. 

However,  arbitration  to  be  effective 
may  require  the  use  of  coercive  measures 
or  even  extensive  administrative  activity 
within  the  debtor  state.  Moreover,  it 
will  often  be  necessary  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  local  courts  in  order  that  full 
justice  may  be  done.  Should  a  state  be- 
come totally  bankrupt  and  inefficient,  the 
United  States  would  have  either  to  take 
over  its  affairs  or  turn  them  over  to  an- 
other Power,  the  creditor  nation.  This 
is  most  likely  to  happen  in  the  region 
within  which  our  own  interests  are  al- 
ready most  prominent. 

Finally,  the  primacy  which  the  United 
States  claims  in  American  matters  car- 
ries with  it  a  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  existence  of  efficient  and  respon- 
sible government  within  the  region  cov- 
ered by  the  claim. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Science    and    Money 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 

[Among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  one  of  the  best  known  has  long  been  that 
entitled  "What  Ought  We  to  Do?"  But  it  has  never  been  published  completely.  In  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Tolstoy's  Works,  now  appearing  simultaneously  in  English,  French  and  German,  this  essay  is  to 
be  given  exactly  ns  it  was  written,  with  an  entirely  new  chapter  where  is  answered  the  question,  What 
is  responsible  for  that  slavery  which  was  formerly  personal  but  is  now  impersonal  V  We  are  able  to 
give    below    this    answer,    here    published    for    the   first    time. —  Editor.] 


IT  is  astonishing  that  science — our 
vaunted  free  science — in  its  study  of 
the  economic  conditions  of  national 
life  sliould  fail  to  see  the  fact  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  economic  conditions.  One 
would  suppose  it  to  be  the  business  of 
science  to  seek  out  the  sources  of  its 
phenomena,  and  the  general  cause  of  a 
succession  of  phenomena;  but  Political 
Economy  does  exactly  the  contrary:  it 
scrupulously  conceals  the  sources  of  the 
phenomena  it  deals  with,  ignores  their 
importance  and  carefully  evades  the  most 
simple  and  pertinent  questions.  Like  a 
lazy  and  capricious  horse,  it  frisks  up  the 
hill  when  it  has  nothing  to  pull,  but  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  load  it  turns  back,  pre- 
tending to  have  business  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  Whenever  science  has  before 
it  a  question  of  real  moment,  then  forth- 
with begin  scientific  ratiocinations  over 
matters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  and  which  have  but  one 
aim :  to  turn  attention  from  the  question. 
You  ask  how  there  has  come  about  a 
phenomenon  so  unnatural,  so  monstrous 
and  irrational,  one  not  only  useless,  but 
hurtful  to  mankind — this  namely,  that 
men  can  neither  eat  nor  work  save  by  the 
will  of  others?  And  science  answers 
with  its  gravest  air,  that  some  must  ad- 
minister the  labor  and  sustenance  of  oth- 
-ers,  for  such  is  the  law  of  production. 
You  ask:  What,  then,  is  this  proprietary 
right,  by  which  some  appropriate  the  soil 
and  the  sustenance  and  very  tools  of  labor 
of  others?  Science  gravely  answers: 
This  right  is  based  on  the  definition  of 
labor — that  is  to  say,  that  the  protection 
•of  labor  by  the  proprietor  implies  his 
monopoly  of  that  labor.  You  ask:  And 
what  is  this  money  which  the  Govern- 
ment— that  is,  the  proprietary  power — 
issues  and  sets  in  circulation,  and  which 
is  wrested  in  quantities  from  the  men  of 


labor,  and — like  a  State  debt — from  their 
children  after  them?  You  ask  whether 
this  money  has  not  carried  to  a  working 
perfection  the  possibility  of  collecting 
taxes ;  whether  it  has  not  affected  the 
economic  relations  between  the  men  who 
pay  out  and  the  men  who  receive  it  ?  And 
science,  with  its  gravest  air,  again  an- 
swers :  Money  is  simply  a  commodity — 
just  as  much  one  as  sugar  or  cotton;  its 
sole  difference  from  other  commodities 
being  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange.  Taxes,  moreover, 
have  no  effect  on  the  economic  relations 
of  people :  the  laws  of  the  production, 
exchange  and  distribution  of  wealth  are 
one  thing;  taxes  are  quite  another. 

You  remark,  in  short,  that  in  our  so- 
ciety a  man  finds  himself  a  virtual  slave 
to  the  Government ;  that  the  Government 
can,  if  it  so  wills,  ruin  a  man,  appropriate 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  even  wrest 
him  altogether  from  his  labor  by  con- 
scription, turning  him  into  a  military 
slave ;  and  you  ask  whether  this  circum- 
stance has  not  some  bearing  on  economic 
conditions  ?  To  this  question  science  will 
scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  reply :  It  is  a 
matter  utterly  remote ;  one  of  constitu- 
tional right. 

Science  studies  the  economic  life  of  a 
community  of  which  the  total  activity  is 
subject  to  the  will  of  conquerors.  Yet  it 
proceeds  to  compile  the  laws  of  that  ac- 
tivity on  the  calm  assumption  that  such 
control  is  a  natural  condition  of  com- 
munity life.  It  is  as  if  one  should  study 
the  economic  status  of  slaves  under  vari- 
ous masters,  without  reckoning  on  the 
influence  of  those  masters'  wishes — of 
wishes  which  determine  their  tasks, 
which  drive  them  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, which  feed  or  starve  them,  which 
kill  or  spare  them. 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  science 
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does  this  from  blindness,  but    one    has  all  these  acts  of  violence  guarantee  my 

only  to  look  into  the  formulas  of  Eco-  liberty?    How  can  all  this  evil  work  out 

nomics  to  become  convinced  that  there  is  my  welfare?  " 

here  no  blindness  but  a  deep  craft.    This  One  can  compel  a  man  to  be  a  slave, 

science  has  a  very  distinct  aim  which  it  to  do  everything  that  he  judges  harmful 

achieves — the  aim,  namely,  of  maintain-  to  his  interests  ;  but  one  cannot  compel 

ing  superstition  and  deceit  among  men,  him  to  believe  that  in  undergoing  vio- 

and  thereby  of  retarding  humanity  in  its  lencc  he  is  free  and  that    this    evident 

march    toward  the  good  and  the  true,  harm   which   he   suffers   is   working  his 

The  superstition  which  it  seeks  to  per-  welfare.     That  seems  impossible,  yet  it 

petuate  is  one  quite  analogous  to  the  su-  is  precisely  that  which  they  now  do  with 

perstitions    of    religion.      It    consists    in  the  aid  of  science. 

maintaining  that  besides  the  obligations  The  sole  ground  for  the  assertion  that 

due  to  one's  fellow  men,  there  are  still  a  thing  is  beneficial  is  where  men  adopt 

more    weighty    obligations    due    to    an  it  of  their  free  will.     Ten  laborers  start 

imaginary     being.       For     religion     this  a  tannery  to  work  in  together,  and  in  so 

imaginary  being  is  God,  for  political  sci-  doing   they   achieve   somethino-   unques- 

ence  it  is  the  State.     The  imaginary  be-  tionably  beneficial  to  them.    But  one  can 

ing  requires  its  victims — very  often  hu-  hardly  imagine    that    these    laborers,  if 

man  lives — and  to  secure  these  all  means  they  force  an  eleventh  to  join  them,  could 

are  permissible — even  violence.    Men  are  say  that  their  common  benefit  was  also 

to  be  subjected  to  a  dreadful  slavery,  the  that  of  this  eleventh.     The  same  would 

worst  that  has  ever  existed,  and  to  ac-  hold  true  of  peasants  who  should  decide 

complish  this  science  tries  to  make  them  to  dig  a  pond.     For  those  among  them 

believe  that  it  is  necessary,  that  it  could  who  regard  that  pond  as  a  benefit  worth 

not  be  otherwise.  the  labor  expended  in  digging  it  the  pos- 

To  those  who  complain  of  this  slavery,  session  of  this  pond  would  be  the  "  pub- 
imposed  under  the  form  of  taxes  and  lie  good ;  "  but  for  one  among  them  who 
military  service,  science  says  :  Your  rea-  should  consider  that  pond  a  benefit  of  less 
soning  springs  from  your  ignorance,  value  than  his  work  in  the  field  with 
Study  the  laws  governing  the  produc-  which  he  was  getting-  behind,  the  digging 
tion,  exchange  and  distribution  of  of  that  pond  could  not  be  a  good.  The 
wealth,  and  don't  confuse  questions  of  same  is  true  of  roads,  churches,  muse- 
Economics  with  those  of  the  State.  The  ums  and  all  public  works,  social  and 
things  you  complain  of  are  not  shackles  governmental.  These  works  cannot  be 
for  your  liberty ;  they  are  the  necessary  good  for  any  but  such  as  judge  them  to 
sacrifices  which  you  and  others  give  for  be  so,  and  especially  to  such  only  as  un- 
your  liberty  and  welfare.  dertake  them  of  their  own  free  will.    As 

"  But  they  have  taken  my  son,  and  for  works  which  men  are  obliged  to  do 
they  threaten  to  take  all  my  sons  as  soon  by  constraint,  by  very  virtue  of  that  con- 
as  they  are  of  age,"  says  a  simple  man.  straint  such  works  cease  to  be  for  the 
"  They  took  him  by  force  and  they  have  common  benefit. 

sent  him  marching  under  fire  into  a  Personal  violence  inflicted  by  armed 
country  which  we  have  never  heard  of  rnen  upon  the  unarmed  is  condoned 
and  for  a  purpose  which  we  cannot  un-  among  us  under  the  nretext  of  providing 
derstand.  Likewise  the  land,  which  they  defense  for  the  fatherland  against  imagi- 
forbid  us  to  plow,  and  for  lack  of  which  nary  enemies ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  has  but 
we  are  perishing  with  hunger,  is  forcibly  a  single  and  ancient  importance — the 
held  by  a  person  whom  we  have  never  subjection  of  the  conquered  by  the  de- 
seen,  and  whose  use  in  the  world  we  can-  spoiler.  The  violence  involved  in  the  ap- 
not  understand.  And  the  taxes,  for  the  propriation  of  land  by  those  who  do  not 
payment  of  which  the  bailifif  has  taken  work  is  justified  on  the  pretext  that  it  is 
forcibly  my  son's  cow,  go  to  the  same  a  just  recompense  to  its  proprietors  for 
police  system  which  will  take  mine,  and  their  services  to  an  imaginary  public 
to  the  various  members  of  a  ministry  welfare,  and  this  abuse  is  fortified  bv  the 
which  I  do  not  know  and  in  whose  use-  right  of  inheritance.  And  the  most  flag- 
fulness  I  do  not  believe.    How,  then,  can  rant    violence,    that    of    money — in    the 
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form  of  taxes,  the  most  extreme  and  far 
reaching-  abuse  in  our  time — nothing  less 
than  the  depriving  men  of  their  goods 
and  freedom,  is  done  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty and  of  public  interest.  But  it  is  in 
reality  nothing  else  than  slavery  like  the 
slavery  of  ancient  times,  except  that  it 
is  an  impersonal  one. 

We  should  all  like  to  believe  that 
money  is  simply  a  means  for  the  ex- 
change of  labor.  Fcr  example:  I  make 
slioes  ;  you  sow  corn  ;  he  raises  sheep,  and 
then,  to  effect  an  easy  exchange  of  these 
objects  between  us,  we  make  money  of 
the  silver  which  repr  sents  the  equivalent 
of  our  labor,  and  by  means  of  it  we  ex- 
chanq-e  the  shoes  for  a  portion  of  mutton 
and  ten  pounds  of  flour.  The  money  ef- 
fects the  exchange  of  our  products  and 
to  each  of  us  represents  our  labor.  This 
is  quite  just,  but  just  only  so  long  as  in 
the  society  where  this  exchange  is  made 
no  violence  appears  on  the  part  of  one 
man  toward  his  fellow ;  violence  not  only 
by  way  of  coercing  another's  labor,  but 
violence  exercised  in  defense  of  one's 
own.  It  is  just  only  in  a  society  the 
members  of  which  fulfil  perfectly  the 
law  of  Christ ;  in  a  society  where  one 
gives  to  another  what  he  asks,  and  where 
one  does  not  deprive  another  of  what  he 
has.  But  as  soon  as  it  is.  otherwise  money 
loses  for  its  possessor  all  its  function  of 
representing  labor,  and  receives  the  new 
function  of  representing  a  claim,  based 
not  upon  labor  but  upon  force. 

When  warfare  appears  and  one  man 
seizes  the  property  of  another  then 
money  can  no  longer  represent  work. 
Money  taken  as  a  tribute  by  the  soldier 
and  his  chief  is  no  longer  the  product  of 
their  work,  but  has  a  significance  quite 
other  than  that  of  the  money  received  for 
making  shoes.  Whenever  slave  owners 
and  slaves  appear — as  there  have  always 
been  in  the  world — one  can  no  longer  say 
that  money  stands  for  labor. 

Some  women,  let  us  say,  have  woven 
cloth,  and  sold  it  for  its  worth  in  money; 
some  serfs  likewise  have  woven  for  their 
master,  who  sells  the  cloth  for  its  equiv- 
alent in  money.  The  money,  tho  in  both 
cases  it  seems  the  same,  is  in  one  the 
product  of  labor,  in  the  other  the  product 
of  force.  Hence  in  a  society  where  money 
that  is  the  direct  product  of  labor  is  but  a 
small    fraction    as    compared    with  the 


quantity  acquired  by  violence  of  every 
sort,  to  say  that  money  represents  work 
on  the  part  of  its  possessor  is  an  evident 
mistake  or  a  deliberate  lie.  One  might 
say  that  such  ought  to  be  the  case,  or  that 
it  is  desirable,  but  one  cannot  say  that  it 
is  the  fact. 

"  Money  stands  for  labor."  Yes,  but 
for  whose  labor?  In  our  society  money 
rarely  stands  for  the  labor  of  its  pos- 
sessor, but  nearly  always  for  others'  la- 
bor, past  or  future.  It  represents  a 
claim,  secured  by  force,  upon  the  labor 
of  others.  Money  by  its  most  exact  defi- 
nition is  a  conventional  counter  which 
gives  the  right,  or  rather  the  possibility 
of  commanding  the  labor  of  others.  In 
its  ideal  sense  money  ought  to  give  this 
right  or  possibility  only  where  it  stands 
for  work,  and  this  can  be  the  case  only 
in  a  society  where  violence  does  not  exist. 
But  when  in  society  violence  arises — that 
is  to  say,  the  possibility  of  commanding 
the  labor  of  others  without  giving  out 
one's  own  labor  in  return — then  this  pos- 
sibility accrues  to  money  also. 

A  landlord  has  imposed  on  his  serfs  a 
tax  in  kind  upon  a  certain  quantity  of 
cloth,  of  corn,  or  of  cattle,  or  in  its  place 
an  equivalent  sum  of  money.  Some  of 
the  serfs  pay  in  cattle,  but  the  weavers, 
in  place  of  cloth,  give  their  master 
money.  This  he  accepts,  because  he 
knows  that  with  it  he  can  obtain  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  cloth.  And  the  weavers 
pay  in  money  because  they  have  not 
raised  sheep  and  must  give  money  as  an 
equivalent.  The  peasant  who  sells  his 
sheep  for  money  does  so  because  he  must 
pay  the  equivalent  of  corn  which  is  not 
harvested  this  year.  What  happens  in 
this  community  is  true  of  the  whole 
world.  Men  sell  the  products  of  their 
labor,  past,  present  or  future — sometimes 
even  their  sustenance — not  usually  be- 
cause money  is  for  them  a  convenience 
of  exchange,  or  because  they  would  make 
exchange  in  any  case,  but  because  money 
is  required  of  them  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  own  labor,  which  is  forcibly 
claimed.  When  the  king  of  Egypt  ex- 
acted the  toil  of  his  slaves,  they  gave  him 
all  their  labor,  past  and  present,  but  they 
could  not  give  him  their  future  labor. 
With  the  circulation  of  money,  however, 
and  with  the  credit  system  which  it  in- 
volves, it  has  become  possible  to  pledge 
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future  labor.  Money  coupled  with  vio- 
lence stands  for  nothing  more  than  the 
possibility  of  a  new  kind  of  impersonal 
slavery,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  an- 
cient personal  slavery.  Money  effaces 
all  the  painful  aspects  of  direct  slavery, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  effaces  all  those 
points  of  human  contact  between  master 
^nd  slave  which  mitigate  the  burdens  of 
personal  slavery. 

I  do  not  say  whether  such  a  situation 
may  not  be  necessary  to  human  develop- 
ment and  progress,  and  I  do  not  discuss 
it.  I  am  trying  simply  to  make  clear  to 
myself  the  conception  of  money,  and  the 
common  error  into  which  I  had  fallen  in 
considering  money  as  the  representative 
of  labor.  I  am  convinced  by  experience 
that  money  does  not  represent  labor,  but 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  represents 
force  or  various  complicated  artifices 
based  upon  force.  The  extension  of  cur- 
rency, of  credit  and  of  all  branches  of 
finance  confirm  more  and  more  this  fea- 
ture of  money.  Money  is  the  power  or 
the  right  of  profiting  by  the  labor  of 
others ;  it  is  a  new  form  of  slavery  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ancient  form  bv  its 
impersonality,  by  its  suppression  of  all 
human  contact  with  the  slaves.  Such  is 
money,  with  its  unchanging  value,  and 
with  its  universally  regular  and  legal  cur- 
rency ;  and  with  this  advantage,  that  its 
enjoyment  is  not  considered  immoral  like 
that  of  personal  servitude. 

In  my  youth  the  game  of  loto  was  in 
vogue ;  everybody  played  it ;  many  ruined 
themselves ;  some  committed  suicide,  and 
the  game  was  forbidden.  I  still  recall 
that  old  gamesters,  not  at  all  sentimental, 
used  to  tell  me  that  this  sport  was  partic- 
ularly agreeable,  because  no  one  saw  whom 
he  was  winning  from.  It  is  the  same 
with  money.  I  have  the  perpetual  magic 
rouble.  I  tear  oflF  a  coupon  and  thereby 
withdraw  from  all  the  labors  of  the 
world.    And  whom  do  I  injure?  Yet  this 


is  precisely  the  loto  or  roulette,  in  which 
1  do  not  see  the  one  who  commits  sui- 
cide after  giving  me  this  coupon  which  I 
tear  off  from  my  bonds.  I  have  no  other 
work  to  do  excent  to  tear  oft  coupons; 
yet  I  firmly  believe  that  my  money  is  the 
representative  of  labor.  But  it  is  absurd  ! 
They  talk  of  fools !  but  what  folly  could 
be  more  terrible  than  this?  My  coupons 
stand  for  labor !  Yes,  but  for  whose  la- 
bor? Certainly  not  for  his  who  holds  it, 
but  for  his  whose  labor  they  command. 

Personal  slavery  has  long  disappeared. 
It  has  been  abolished  at  Rome,  in  Amer- 
ica, and  among  us.  But  it  has  been  abol- 
ished only  within  certain  limits ;  only  in 
name,  and  not  in  fact.  Slavery  exists 
wherever  a  man  is  exempt  from  the  work 
necessary  to  supply  his  own  needs — 
either  directly  or  in  exchange  for  an- 
other's work ;  wherever  a  man  is  idle  be- 
cause others  do  his  work,  not  out  of  love, 
but  under  the  compulsion  of  a  claim  he 
has  upon  their  labor ;  and  wherever,  as  in 
all  European  societies,  there  are  those 
who  appropriate  the  toil  of  millions  of 
their  fellow  men,  there  is  slavery  on  a 
frightful  scale. 

Money  means  nothing  else  than  slav- 
ery. Its  aim  and  its  results  are  the  same ; 
the  exempting  of  some  from  what  a  deep 
thinker  of  the  people  has  justly  called 
the  primeval  law,  from  what  I  call  the 
natural  law  of  life — the  law  of  personal 
labor  in  payment  for  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  needs.  And  the  consequences 
of  this  slavery  are :  For  the  master,  the 
engendering  and  fostering  of  artificial 
needs  which  are  bevond  satisfaction,  im- 
potent vanity  and  degeneracy;  for  the 
slave,  his  debasement  from  his  station  as 
man  to  that  of  an  animal.  Money,  I  re- 
peat, is  but  a  new  and  terrible  form  of 
slavery.  Like  the  personal  servitude  of 
former  days,  it  debases  master  and  thrall, 
but  it  is  much  worse,  for  it  does  away 
with  all  mitigating  human  intercourse. 

Yasnaia  Poliana.  Russia. 
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[The  ni'.thor  of  the  following  article  has  earned  the  right  to  form  the  opinions  and  to  proffer  the 
suggestions  that  appear  set  forth  below.  During  a  half  dozen  years  past  he  has  had  official  connec- 
tion with  four  so-called  Worlcingmen's  Clubs,  serving  during  that  time  as  physical  director  of 
an  athletic  club  in  connection  with  a  Settlement,  as  organize]-  of  a  club  connected  with  an  East  Side 
mission,  as  chaplain  of  another  in  a  church  wherein  he  was  assistant  minister,  and  as  an  ordained 
clergyman  at  present  in  the  service  of  a  very  wealthy  church  within  whose  Parish  House  there  is  a 
club  of  several  hundred  members. — Editor.] 


DURING  the  past  dozen  years  a 
Men's  Club  has  become  an  ad- 
junct of  the  work  of  almost  every 
city  parish.  This  phenomenon  is  in  part 
the  product  of  a  philosophy  and  in  part 
the  outcome  of  a  movement.  The  phi- 
losophy is  founded  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  antagonism  between  the  workingman 
and  the  Church ;  the  movement  is  a  part 
of  that  larger  movement  under  which  the 
club  idea  has  become  the  dominating  one 
in  modern  civic  society. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  that 
"  philosophy."  Enough  has  been  writ- 
ten recently  upon  "  The  Church  and  the 
Masses,"  **  The  Hostility  of  Laboring 
Men  to  the  Church,"  etc.  The  tone  in 
general  of  the  writers  of  such  matter  is 
one  of  fear  and  apprehension.  I  believe 
that  fear  is  groundless  and  that  apprehen- 
sion is  needless ;  however,  let  the  fact  be 
assumed  and  everything  connected  with  it 
granted ;  it  can  then  at  least  be  set  aside. 

For  my  purpose  is  rather  to  discuss  the 
"  movement."  It  may  be  said  that  this 
movement,  resulting  as  it  does  in  the  in- 
stitution of  so  many  such  clubs,  is,  in 
church  affairs,  the  most  popular  one  of 
the  day.  A  discussion  of  it  then  is 
apropos.  Such  a  discussion  may,  I  think, 
most  fittingly  be  set  forth  under  four 
main  heads  :  First,  the  conditions  of  mod- 
ern city  life  which  have  seemed  to  make 
these  clubs  necessities ;  second,  the  va- 
rious forms  of  organization  back  of 
them ;  third,  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  the  clubs  subsist ;  and,  fourth,  the 
extent  to  which  they  succeed  or  fail  in 
the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes. 

In  point  of  method,  the  discussion  mu  U 
be  confined  strictly,  note,  to  the  relation 
of  these  clubs  to  the  Church  alone.  I 
have  no  concern  with  the  movement  out- 
side the  Church  or  apart  from  its  bearing 
on  religion.  Following  the  scheme  set  forth 
just  now  some  other  institutions  must 
i6 


be  cited,  but  merely  in  passing  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  field  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  one  phase  of  the  subject ;  they 
may  not  enter  as  factors  themselves  in 
that  discussion.  Others  may  consider  the 
movement  in  other  relations.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  valuable  there  ;  I  do  not  know. 
As  a  clergyman,  I  am  concerned  only 
with  workingmen's  clubs  and  the 
churches. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  New 
York  City  directory  gives  the  names  of 
nineteen  hundred  clubs — social,  political, 
professional,  literary,  athletic  and  what 
not.  Even  this  number  includes  only 
such  as  have  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name — neither  does  it  count  the  lodges, 
regiments,  and  semi-religious  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  That  this  same  "Club  Idea," 
as  applied  to  church  work,  is  one  that  is 
spreading  and  the  movement  one  that  is 
growing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
scarcely  a  week  passes  during  which 
some  person  does  not  call  at  the  club  con- 
nected with  the  Church  I  chance  to  serve 
(to  cite  my  own  experience  alone)  to  make 
inquiries  about  this  club,  intending  to 
make  of  it  a  pattern  elsewhere.  Some- 
times these  callers  are  clergymen,  some- 
times they  are  members  of  committees, 
vestries,  sessions,  etc. ;  now  and  then  they 
have  been  women  and  once  or  twice  a 
bishop. 

One  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  way 
the  work  appeals  to  all  alike  as  good ; 
they  go  home  enthusiastic  and  report  that 
this — this  is  the  very  thing  they  need  to 
make  their  own  church  work  "  go."  But 
another  thing,  alas !  that  strikes  me  is  the 
almost  total  lack  of  apprehension  by  these 
people  of  the  real  nature  of  the  work  and 
of  the  difiiculties  that  confront  those  who 
attempt  to  do  it. 

The  movement,  I  say,  is  a  general,  al- 
most a  universal  one.  It  is  by  some  con- 
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sidered  as  a  fad,  to  be  sure,  but  in  reality 
it  has  its  basis  on  more  nrni  foundations. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  these 
organizations — /.  c,  those  whose  mem- 
bers are  drawn  from  the  middle-class  or 
from  among  the  poor — at  all  events  from 
among  workingmen — their  raison  d'etre 
is  found  in  the  intolerable  conditions  of 
home-life  of  those  whose  dwelling  places 
are  the  city's  tenements. 

For  there  are  conditions  which  make 
out  of  such  a  home  a  place  in  which  it 
is  impossible  for  men  to  spend  their  lei- 
sure time.  This  leisure  time  falls  largely 
in  the  evenings.  Rooms  are  small,  fam- 
ilies are  large,  neighbors  are  numerous, 
and  withal  the  quarters  are  not  such  that 
men  can  spend  their  evenings  there.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  average  workingman 
has  no  resources  within  himself  which  en- 
able him  to  contrive  his  own  diversions. 
Thus  it  is  that  when  the  spirit  of  reac- 
tion is  upon  him  after  his  day's  labor  he 
demands  two  things :  The  companion- 
ship of  his  fellows  and  amusements  which 
are  provided  for  him  from  without. 
Neither  of  these  he  can  have  in  his  home, 
but  both  he  can  get  in  a  saloon ;  therefore 
to  the  saloon  he  resorts. 

Add  to  this  still  one  other  considera- 
tion. In  each  generation  the  average  age 
of  marriage  is  being  pushed  further  on- 
ward and  the  percentage  of  both  unmar- 
ried men  and  women  increases.  Within 
the  past  fifty  years  the  average  age  of 
marriage  in  New  York  State  has  been 
pushed  upward  for  men  from  about  22 
to  2y,  and  for  women  from  19  to  about 
24.  Speaking  generally,  two  causes  are 
at  work  to  bring  about  this  result :  First, 
the  increasing  exigencies  of  life ;  and, 
secondly,  the  increasing  personal  inde- 
pendence of  women.  This  means  that,  in 
the  case  of  young  men,  there  is,  from 
generation  to  generation,  an  increasing 
number  of  years,  the  evenings  of  whose 
days  must  be  passed  somewhere  outside 
the  confines  of  their  homes. 

Now,  it  was  to  relieve  such  conditions 
as  these,  rather  to  relieve  men  from  such 
conditions,  that  various  reformers  a 
dozen  years  ago  took  up  the  problem  of 
providing  for  workingmen  places  in 
which  they  could  spend  their  evenings 
apart  from  the  sordidness  of  dirt  and  free 
from  temptations  to  vice.  Their  idea  was 
to  provide  such  a  place  as  would  be  in  no 


sense  a  lodging-house,  but  rather  a  lodg- 
ing-home. In  bringing  to  such  men  such 
initiative  from  without  they  did  nothing 
novel.  They  merely  did  in  a  novel  de- 
partment of  life  what  had  always  been 
done  in  other  familiar  departments.  For 
example,  the  political  club  which  has  al- 
ways been  so  prevalent  among  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  has  always  been  either 
the  offspring  of  the  political  agent  or,  at 
best,  the  mere  privilege  of  a  public  house. 

They  realized,  also,  that  the  best  meth- 
od to  inaugurate  this  as  any  reform  was 
to  lay  hold  of  the  things  in  men  that  are 
spontaneous  and  develop  these  along 
proper  lines  rather  than  to  restrain  them. 
To  develop  people  through  their  felt 
wants,  to  utilize  spontaneous  energy,  to 
seize  upon  natural  instincts,  to  work 
through  the  "  gang "  consciousness,  to 
turn  present  energy  in  the  direction  of  fu- 
ture accomplishment — these  were  some 
of  the  features  of  the  method.  The  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  was  how  to  win  men 
over  to  the  preference  of  excitements 
which  were  innocent  and  profitable  from 
those  which  were  culpable  and  ruinous. 
Hitherto  the  saloon  had  supplied  the  for- 
mer ;  now  the  Workingmen's  Club  should 
supply  the  latter.  Such  clubs  should  sup- 
plant in  favor  and  in  patronage  the  sa- 
loons in  the  case  of  all  except  those  who 
have  no  pleasure  save  in  unlimited  drink- 
ing, gambling  and  the  gratification  o\ 
mere  animal  lusts  and  appetites. 

Those  whom  I  have  spoken  of  as  re- 
formers may  be  grouped  into  four 
classes.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  four 
agencies  which  stand  back  of  these  clubs 
as  organized  during  the  past  half  dozen 
years.  Accordingly  there  are  four  kinds 
of  clubs.  First,  are  those  which  are  sup- 
ported and  endowed  entirely  by  some  one 
individual,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Civic 
Club  at  128  East  Thirty- fourth  Street, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  generosity  of 
Captain  Goddard;  or  the  Workingmen's 
Club  of  Yonkers,  the  house  for  which  was 
built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Cochran.  Secondly,  there  are  clubs  which 
are  subordinate  branches  of  some  institu- 
tional work,  such  as  that  done  at  Cooper 
Union  or  by  the  Educational  Alliance. 
Thirdly,  there  are  clubs  which  form  part 
of  the  work  of  Settlements.  Among  these 
the  more  important  are  at  the  University 
Settlement,     184    Eldridge     Street;   the 
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Union  Settlement,  235  East  104th  Street, 
and  the  East  Side  House,  75  East  River. 
Lastly,  there  are  clubs  in  connection  with 
churches — churches  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  Of  the  former  the  most 
flourishing  is  that  connected  with  the 
church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  West 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  while  of  the  latter  the 
best  known,  in  order  of  climax,  are  those 
of  the  Pro-Cathedral,  130  Stanton  Street ; 
St.  George's  Church,  213  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
209  East  Forty-second  Street. 

Now  the  first  three  of  these  kinds  of 
clubs  we  are  not  concerned  with  here.  From 
this  point  on  we  shall  consider  only  the 
fourth — i.  e.,  clubs  in  connection  with 
churches.  When  the  Church  takes  up 
this  enterprise  its  object  is,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  one  alone  of 
two  things ;  either  to  minister  to  persons 
in  its  own  membership  or  to  minister  to 
those  outside.  For  example,  a  church  has 
among  its  members  a  number  of  men  who 
because  of  limited  resources  and  meager 
accomplishments  are  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, in  danger  of  enticement  and  in  need 
of  some  safe  place  of  recreation.  So  that 
church  opens  a  room  in  its  Church 
House,  which  "  house  "  is  nowadays  al- 
most invariably  a  part  of  its  parish  ma- 
chinery, and  expects  that  club  room  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  safe  retreat.  Either 
this  or  it  reverses  that  order,  and  instead 
of  furnishing  to  men  already  members 
these  accommodations,  furnishes  the  ac- 
commodations to  men  not  members  of  the 
church  at  all. 

If  a  church  does  this  its  aim,  in  turn, 
is  again  one  of  two  things :  either,  in  or- 
der, by  furnishing  such  advantages,  to  en- 
list the  interest  of  those  men  in  that 
church  to  the  intent  that  the  church 
will  finally  draw  them  into  some  more 
close  affiliation ;  or  else,  ignoring  even 
this,  to  do  for  those  men  outside  the 
church  something  which  in  itself  is  in- 
trinsically advantageous. 

The  quarters  furnished  for  any  one  of 
these  clubs,  organized  for  any  of  these 
three  purposes,  are  much  the  same.  The 
buildings,  rooms,  appointments,  etc.,  are 
in  the  regulation  fashion  and  the  activi- 
ties are  about  the  same  as  those  of  well 
conducted  men's  clubs  anywhere.  Mem- 
bership may  range  from  one  to  two  or 
"•hree  or  even  half  a  dozen  hundred  men. 


There  is  always  a  gymnasium ;  there  is  a 
library  filled  with  books  and  magazines ; 
entertainments  are  held,  perhaps,  month- 
ly throughout  the  winter,  while  besides 
all  this  there  may  be  lectures,  smokers, 
concerts,  exhibitions,  tournaments,  etc. 
An  annual  report  of  the  doings  of  such  a 
club  will  contain  such  familiar  expres- 
sions as  these :  "  The  pool  tournament 
was  the  cause  of  much  friendly  rivalry." 
"  The  annual  excursion  was  the  event  of 
the  summer,  nearly  3,000  persons  being 
carried  on  three  barges  chartered  by  the 
club,  while  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid 
were  $700."  '*  Ladies'  Evenings  continue 
to  be  popular."  "  Entertainments  are 
conducted  frequently,  and  the  dancing 
class  is  well  attended." 

But  to  go  back  to  the  three  theories. 
Regarding  the  first  of  them — i.  e.,  that  a 
church  should  provide  a  "  place  of  safe 
retreat,"  I  have  nothing  to  say.  That  the- 
ory is  perfect,  and  that  plan  is  ideal.  If 
in  any  case  it  does  not  succeed  it  must 
be  because  in  that  community  such  a 
club  is  not  needed.  Regarding  the  sec- 
ond— i.  e.,  that  a  club  shall  serve  as  a 
''  feeder  for  the  church,"  that  it  shall 
"  get  men  interested  in  the  church,"  etc., 
I  merely  have  to  declare  that  it  fails ;  it 
fails  utterly  and  it  fails  always.  Regard- 
ing the  third — ?'.  e.,  that  the  church, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  such 
clubs,  shall  do  work  which  is  entirely 
apart  from  its  special  province,  but 
which  still  has  "  intrinsic  value  of  its 
own,"  I  have  to  suggest  some  difficulties 
which  may  or  may  not  appear  insur- 
mountable. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  of  these 
three  is  the  method  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  In  the  church  of  the  Paul- 
ist Fathers  in  West  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
for  example,  there  is  a  Men's  Club  of  700 
members.  The  one  condition  of  member- 
ship in  this  club  is  that  the  members 
shall  first  be  communicants  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  One  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church  serves  perpetually  as  chaplain  of 
the  club,  and  every  meeting  of  the  club  is 
opened  with  him  present  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity to  read  a  prayer  and  pronounce  a 
benediction. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  second 
type  of  club  is  founded  is  that  men  will 
find  their  physical  comfort  nu'nistered  to, 
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and  that  this  will  induce  them  to  enter  the  club  and  to  get  members.     That  is  easy 

church    for     their    more    vital    welfare,  enough.     There  is  a  certain  fascination 

Well,  in  theory  this  is  pleasing,  and  at  about  the  club  idea  both  to  those  who 

first  sight  plausible,  but  in  point  of  fact  start  one  and  to  those  who  join  at  first 

it  simply  does  not  work.     Men  will  fol-  which  insures  it  members  at  the   start, 

low  just  so  far  along  that  line  and  then  The  real  difficulties  come  subsequently, 

will  stop.     They  will  take  just  what  you  The  first  is  to  keep  out  factional  fights, 

have  to  give;  but  when,  in  turn,  you  ask  Every  such  organization  is  a  microcosm 

that  they  shall  give  themselves,  they  re-  of  our  whole  social  order.     Within  each 

fuse,  courteously,  to  be  sure,  but  none  club  the  men  are  seized  with  the  selfish- 

the  less  emphatically.  ness  of  possession  and  the  passion  of  ex- 

For  example,  in  one  club  in  which  there  elusion.  To  win  for  themselves  mem- 
were  130  members,  throughout  a  whole  bership  in  something  and  then  to  keep 
vear.  the  entrance  to  the  building  being  somebody  out — this  appears  to  be  the 
next  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  church,  chief  end  of  man.  Soon  a  faction  devel- 
just  one  lone  man  crossed  the  threshold  ops,  and  then  comes  the  rule  of  one  lead- 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  during  all  er.  His  rise  is  the  signal  for  the  rise  of 
the  year.  This  cannot  be  answered  by  the  an  opponent ;  then  promptly  comes  a  test 
criticism  that  the  preaching  in  that  of  strength  and  a  division.  Few  clubs 
church  was  poor,  or  that  the  clergy  were  have  ever  run  throughout  their  second 
remiss  in  any  duty :  such  was  not  the  year  without  disrupting  squarely  in  the 
case.  In  another  similar  men's  club  dur-  middle  because  of  this  factional  spirit, 
mg  two  years  not  one  man  joined  the  much  to  the  surprise  of  promoters  of  such 
church.  This  not  because  that  club  was  enterprises,  but  never  to  the  surprise  of 
not  "  successful  "  from  every  other  point  those  who  know  the  traits  of  such  so- 
of  view ;  in  fact,  it  was  phenomenally  so,  ciety  and  know  the  loyalty  with  which 
the  membership  increasing  during  that  cliques  of  such  men  delight  to  follow  each 
same  period  from  seven  men  to  one  hun-  their  own  leader. 

dred  and  seven.  In  the  largest  men's  The  second  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
club  in  New  York  attached  to  any  church  men  to  take  up  at  all  with  the  thing  that 
— an  Episcopal  Church — a  club  with  six  they  most  need ;  either  to  engender  any- 
hundred  members  and  a  waiting  list  of  thing  like  initiative  upon  the  part  of  the 
two  hundred  more,  only  one  man  has  members  themselves  or  to  get  them  to  en- 
been  confirmed  in  three  years.  thuse  over  the  things  initiated  for  them. 

Finally,  regarding  the  third  and  last  In  other  words,  the  problem  is  first  to  ex- 
type  of  club — viz.,  that  where  the  work  cite  enthusiasm,  and,  secondly,  to  keep  it 
is  attempted  for  its  own  sake.  The  ob-  in  bounds.  All  of  this  at  length  narrows 
ject  here  is  not  to  proselyte,  but  merely  itself  down  to  a  situation  where  the  or- 
to  do  work  which  in  itself  and  apart  from  ganizer  of  a  club,  coming  as  he  does  into 
the  church  is  good.  All  the  work  done  a  sphere  of  life  which  he  does  not  under- 
in  this  kind  of  club — the  features  have  stand,  attempts  to  force  his  own  ideals 
been  noted  above — looks  amazingly  at-  both  of  work  and  play  upon  his  new 
tractive  from  without.  To  those  who  found  friends — only  to  find  his  plans  all 
visit  such  a  club  the  sole  impression  is  fail.  He  feels  sure  that  he  knows  the 
that  all  such  work  is  good,  and  just  be-  things  that  would  be  best  to  do,  but  finds 
cause  it  is  so  good  it  is  appropriately  done  that  he  is  helpless  to  create  enthusiasm 
when  done  by  the  church.  It  was  con-  among  his  neighbors  for  things  which  he 
cerning  this  method  that  one  woman  himself  would  most  delight  to  do.  He 
thought  that  she  had  said  it  all  when  she  tries  debates,  discussions,  musicales  and 
remarked  on  visiting  one  club  one  night,  lectures  only  to  find  that  his  children  of 
"  Why,  it's  capital !  It's  a  regular  Young  a  larger  growth  do  not  care  a  fig  for  such 
Men's  Christian  Association  with  the  re-  things.  But  what  do  they  want  them- 
ligion  left  out."  But  even  here  there  are  selves?  They  do  not  know,  or  if  they  do, 
some  difficulties.  Of  these  the  main  they  will  not  say.  Or  if  they  do,  the 
ones,  I  should  say,  are  two.  things  are  of  such  a  nature  that  he  can- 

The  first  is  not  the  one  that  might  be  not  tolerate  them  under  the  same  roof 

commonly  expected — viz.,  to  organize  the  with  a  church.    In  short,  they  will  not  do 
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the  things  he  wishes  done  because  they 
see  no  pleasure  in  them,  and  vice  versa, 
the  things  they  wish  to  do  he  thinks  are 
useless  or  else  cannot  tolerate.  The  re- 
sult is  a  kind  of  estrangement,  which  in 
the  end  begets  apathy.  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, is  he  if  in  the  end  he  does  not  come 
to  despair  in  his  attempt  to  get  the  men 
even  to  express  themselves  frankly  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  things  are  that  they  will 
allow  him  to  do  for  them.  This  is 
not  too  dark  a  picture ;  it  is  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  a  situation.  It  is  not  my 
own  experience  alone ;  it  is  the  experience 
of  every  such  club's  superintendent. 

And,  apart  from  my  own  experience, 
there  are  several  facts  drawn  from  a  wid- 
er field  which  are  at  least  significant.  It 
is  significant,  for  example,  that  those  who 
know  the  situation  most  thoroughly  are 
least  of  all  sure  of  their  own  ground  in 
the  matter.  The  men  who  have  been 
most  active  in  originating  these  clubs  and 
most  devoted  in  their  service  to  them  are 
the  ones  who  to-day  question  the  validity 
of  the  whole  process  with  the  most 
searching  earnestness.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  have  failed,  but  are 
as  little  prepared  to  say  that  they  have 
succeeded. 

Another  significant  fact  is  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  work  is  being  given 
up.  If  this  attempt  were  an  unqualified 
success,  would  we  be  likely  to  find  the 
ministers  of  several  churches  offering  for 
the  use  of  the  School  Board  buildings 
which  a  dozen  years  ago  were  planned 
for  this  very  work,  but  in  which  there  is 
to-day  much  space  left  vacant?  Would 
we  find  the  rectors  of  Calvary  Church  and 
of  All  Souls'  Church  closing  up  their 
Parish  Houses  on  the  East  Side,  or 
would  we  hear  the  vestry  of  one  other 
church  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  their  members,  that  "  Our  Parish 
House  has  become  a  white  elephant  on 
our  hands?  " 

It  must  begin  to  be  apparent  then  that, 
while  many  features  of  this  work  are 
good,  there  are  certain  points  at  which  its 
success  seems  to  be  at  least  doubtful ;  cer- 
tain things  pertaining  to  the  movement 
as  a  whole  regarding  which  grave  ques- 
tions may  be  asked.  It  must  begin  to  ap- 
pear wise  also  that  some  of  these  things 
should  be  pointed  out  in  order  that  the 
questions  thus  arising  may  be  taken  un- 


der consideration — especially  by  those 
who  contemplate  building  new  houses 
and  starting  in  upon  such  enterprises  in 
the  new.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
time  has  come  when  those  who  have  the 
largest  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart 
would  do  well  to  think  twice  before 
building  more  men's  club  houses  if  they 
would  not  have  those  houses  stand  some 
day  as  monuments  to  their  enthusiasm,  but 
as  witnesses  as  well  to  their  mistakes.  It 
is  certain  there  are  questions  that  should 
be  carefully  considered  both  by  clergy- 
men before  they  commit  their  reputation 
to  what  may  be  a  doubtful  policy  and  by 
the  laity  before  they  commit  their  money 
in  the  same  way.  Of  such  questions  there 
are  several.  To  be  accurate,  I  have  in 
mind  six. 

Two  of  these  questions  are  the  ones 
most  often  raised,  but  these  same  two 
seem  to  me  to  be  but  minor  ones.  Let 
me  cite  these  first,  and  try  to  rule  them 
out  by  answering  them.  First,  says  some 
one :  Are  you  free  from  fear  of  pauperiz- 
ing people  whom  you  serve  in  this  way? 
I  believe  you  are.  You  no  more  pauper- 
ize five  hundred  workingmen  by  building 
for  them  a  place  of  pleasurable  resort 
than  you  pauperize  the  same  number  of 
college  students  by  building  a  library  or 
endowing  a  professorship.  A  sound  prin- 
ciple here  is :  You  never  pauperize  men 
by  giving  them  anything  that  is  not  ne- 
gotiable. 

Again,  says  some  one :  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  in  fitting  up  luxurious  rooms 
for  men  to  use  as  club  rooms  you  en- 
gender in  those  men  a  taste  for  luxury 
which  can  never  quite  be  satisfied  and 
which  in  time  produces  in  them  a  deep 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction?  This  reasoning 
also  I  believe  is  faulty.  The  very  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  people  who  live 
habitually  in  filth  and  sordidness  is  to 
have  created  in  them,  in  some  way,  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  lot.  The  trouble 
is  that  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  they 
will  stay  there,  but  if  they  are  dissatisfied 
enough  they  will  make  sufficient  eflfort  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  it.  The  well  known 
opinion  of  Ricardo  still  holds  good : 

"  The  friends  of  humanity  cannot  but  wish 
that  in  all  countries  the  laboring  classes  should 
have  engendered  in  them  in  some  way  a  taste 
for  comfort  and  enjoyment  that  they  might  be 
stimulated  thus  in  their  exertions  to  procure 
them  for  themselves." 
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Then  there  are  two  other  questions. 
These  I  cannot  find  it  possible  to  set 
aside.  They  are  open  questions.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  should  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no.  The  first  is,  Can  you 
organize  and  run  successfully  any  club 
where  you  bring  the  initiative  from  with- 
out and  are  doing  something  for  a  com- 
munity instead  of  having  that  community 
do  something  spontaneously  for  itself? 
This  is  an  open  question,  not  in  this  con- 
nection alone,  but  in  politics  as  well  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  doubtful,  for  example, 
whether  the  spellbinder  who  makes  his 
tour  of  a  ward,  coming  from  the  outside 
to  do  it,  ever  really  creates  votes. 

Secondly,  can-  you  conduct  successful- 
ly and  make  permanent  any  organiza- 
tion which  persistently  rules  out  both 
politics  and  religion — those  two  things 
which  have  been  the  main  springs  of  the 
most  successful  voluntary  organizations 
among  men  always.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  proud  boast  of  persons  who  or- 
ganize such  clubs  as  those  I  have  de- 
scribed is  that  they  shall  not  force  reli- 
gion upon  the  members,  and  that  they 
shall  not  allow  the  partisan  possibilities  of 
political  discussion.  Now,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
possible  to  do  this  and  maintain  a  club 
alive  in  any  permanent  form  ? 

Lastly,  there  are  two  questions  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  not  open  ones  but 
closed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  question 
which  formed  the  theme  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Settlement  Movement  on  the  lower 
East  Side  made  by  Dr.  David  Blaustein, 
superintendent  of  the  Educational  Al- 
liance, before  the  School  of  Philanthropic 
Work  recently,  to  the  effect  that  such 
clubs  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  of  family 
life.  The  burden  of  his  criticism  is  that 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  too  little  to  the  family ;  that 
the  men  are  given  too  much  attention 
while  the  women  are  being  neglected,  and 
in  this  way  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children  are  separated  in  tastes  and 
sympathies  and  family  life,  which  should 
be  fostered,  is  broken  up.  He  may  have 
gone  further  than  was  justifiable  in  his 
form  of  statement,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  especial  work  he  criticises,  yet 
upon  the  whole,  and  in  theory  at  least,  he 


is  right.  It  is  bad  and  not  good  upon  the 
whole  to  compromise  with  conditions 
which  prevail  within  the  homes  of  the 
city's  poor  by  furnishing  refuges  for  the 
men  and  leaving  the  women  lonely  in 
their  households.  Jt  would  be  better  to 
give  the  same  attention  to  the  remaking 
of  people's  homes  at  home. 

Second  of  these  two  and  last  of  all  there 
is  this  point.  It  is  coming  to  be  seriously 
questioned  by  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  most  serious  attention  whether  it 
is  not  true  that  about  the  only  possible 
way  ever  to  relieve  the  horrid  conditions 
of  New  York  City  "  slum  "  life  is  to  an- 
nihilate the  tenement  house.  The  "  dou- 
ble decker  "  form  of  dwelling-place  is  pe- 
culiar to  New  York,  and  has  not  its  par- 
allel anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world. 
On  the  East  Side  and  West  Side  of  this 
city  there  are  more  people  to  the  square 
mile  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Why  they  are  here 
and  not  scattered  over  a  country  which 
has  an  average  of  only  twenty  persons  to 
the  square  mile  is  the  constant  riddle  of 
philanthropists.  Certain  it  is  that,  at 
present,  the  free  air  and  boundless  space 
of  our  farms  and  fields  invite  in  vain  the 
denizens  of  dingy  cities.  It  would  really 
seem  as  tho  the  very  greatest  kindness 
would  be  to  force  people  to  abandon  that 
first  type  of  life  for  the  second.  It  is  a 
fact  then — a  hard  fact,  to  be  sure,  yet 
nevertheless  a  fact — that  in  everything 
you  do  to  make  this  tenement  life  endur- 
able you  are  to  that  extent  interfering 
with  a  natural  law  of  nature — namely, 
that  "survival  of  the  fittest  "  which  would 
eventually  drive  men  in  self-defense  to 
seek  some  other  form  of  habitat. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  in  place  to 
state  once  more  what  was  stated  at  the 
outset  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  study 
leading  to  the  composition  of  this  article. 
The  statements  are  not  meant  to  be  dog- 
matic. I  have  tried  merely  to  analyze  a 
situation  and  to  frame  some  problems  for 
discussion.  If  the  method  of  that  an- 
alysis should  happen  to  seem  sound,  and 
the  problems  set  forth  prove  to  be  of  in- 
terest enough  to  call  forth  such  discus- 
sion as  will  aid  in  their  work  either  men's 
clubs  or  the  Church  I  shall  be  repaid. 
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The     Period     of    Restoration    in    Greece 


By  Professor  Riifus   B.    Richardson,   Ph.D. 

Director  cv  thk  Ambkican  Classical  School  ai   Athens 


1^  HE  present  time  is  likely  to  pass  into 
history  as  a  period  of  restoration 
of  ancient  monuments  in  Greece. 
For  some  live  years,  behind  an  unsightly 
staging  that  has  covered  the  whole  of  the 
west  end  of  the  Parthenon  repairs  have 
been  slowly  proceeding.  New  architrave 
blocks  have  been  inserted  in  the  place  of 
old  ones  that  were  crumbling,  and  new 
capitals  have  been  put  under  these  new 
blocks.  These  new  parts  have  been  toned 
down  into  a  yellowish  hue  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  new  and  the  old  might 
not  be  too  striking.  This  week  the  five- 
year-old  staging  comes  down,  and  the 
public  will  be  able  to  judge  the  result. 
The  work  has  been  limited  to  strength- 
ening what  still  remained  standing,  but 
which  threatened  to  fall ;  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  build  up  again  the  material 
which  lies  upon  the  ground,  partly  no 
doubt  in  deference  to  a  prevalent  feeling 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  ven- 
erable ruin  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has 
become  dear  to  so  many  generations. 
Had  not  something  been  done,  not  many 
more  generations  would  have  had  any- 
thing to  admire.  The  weaknesses  of  the 
structure,  starting  from  the  great  explo- 
sion of  1687,  and  made  worse  by  expos- 
ure to  all  kinds  of  weather,  had  reduced 
it  to  a  condition  much  worse  than  most 
people  supposed.  It  may  also  be  added 
that  many  poor  blocks  of  marble  had 
been  originally  employed  where  they  did 
not  meet  the  eye,  and  these  have  been  the 
first  to  invite  the  danger  to  the  whole. 

What  has  been  done  to  the  Parthenon 
will  simply  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
ruin  as  it  is  for  a  century  or  two  longer 
than  would  have  been  possible  without 
this  repair.  Competent  judges  declare 
the  work  well  and  judiciously  done.  But 
just  now  a  diflferent  sort  of  work  is  com- 
mencing on  the  Erechtheum.  All  the 
blocks,  whether  of  the  walls  or  of  the  col- 
umns, are  being  set  up  again  in  their 
original  positions ;  and  the  quantity  of 
these  is  so  great  that  the  work  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  striking  diiTerence  in  the  ap- 


pearance of  the  building.  Old  lovers  of 
Athens  revisiting  the  Acropolis  will  find 
a  different  building  in  the  place  of  the 
Erechtheum  that  they  knew.  Protests  in 
this  case  are  taking  more  definite  shape 
and  are  being  more  strenuously  urged. 

But  why,  after  all,  should  there  be  any 
objection  made  to  putting  in  position 
blocks  of  a  fallen  building  when  their 
proper  position  can  be  verified?  A  great 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  east  cella  of  the 
Erechtheum  once  lay  on  the  ground,  and 


Lion  of  Chaeroneia,  Acropolis  of  Chaeroneia  in  the 
Background 

now  that  it  has  been  set  up  for  a  century 
or  so  nobody  thinks  of  repairing  the  mis- 
take by  pulling  the  wall  down  again.  All 
the  sentimental  pleas  against  restoration 
of  the  sort  now  undertaken  on  the  Erech- 
theum are  made  absurd  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  case  of  the  Nike  temple, 
which  was  blotted  out  of  existence  by  the 
Turks,  who  left  not  one  stone  of  it  upon 
another.  And  yet  after  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  eclipse  its  stones  were  pulled 
out  of  the  old  bastion  into  which  they  had 
been  built,  and  with  the  addition  of  here 
and  there  a  piece  of  z  column  and  a  capi- 
tal it  was  rebuilt;  and  is  universally  felt 
tobe  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments 
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of  the  Acropolis.  The  logic  of  those  who 
oppose  the  restoration  of  the  Erechtheum 
would  lead  to  pulling  down  again  this 
precious  treasure  and  leaving  its  mem- 
bers in  a  shapeless  pile. 

This  activity  in  restoration  is  going  on 
also  outside  of  Athens.  For  years  the 
project  of  setting  up  the  broken  stone 
Hon  that  once  stood  over  the  mound 
which  covered  the  Thebans  who  fell  at 
Chaeroneia  in  the  last  struggle  of  Greece 
against  Macedonia  has  occasionally  come 
up  for  discussion.  A  foreigner  once  pro- 
posed  to   undertake   this   task,   but   the 


one  wanted  to  see  it.  When  I  passed 
through  Chaeroneia  a  month  ago  the 
high  base  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  the  lion  was  about  half  done.  It  is 
now  approaching  completion.  A  compe- 
tent sculptor  is  to  take  in  hand  the  join- 
ing of  the  lion ;  and  those  who  visit 
Chaeroneia  a  year  from  now  may  expect 
to  see  one  of  the  most  impressive  monu- 
m^  nts  of  ancient  Greece  entire,  commem- 
orating the  heroism  shown  in  the  '*  lost 
cause  "  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Kabbadias,  the  Ephor  General  of 
Antiquities  of  Greece,  has  spent  a  great 


Nike  Temple,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens 


Greeks  desired  to  do  it  themselves.  Just 
l)efore  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Tur- 
key the  project  had  got  so  far  as  the  ap- 
pointing of  a  committee  to  go  to  the 
spot  and  make  a  report  on  several  ques- 
tions of  method.  The  war,  however,  put 
a  stop  to  the  enterprise  at  that  time ;  but 
in  the  present  year  the  work  has  been 
vigorously  attacked.  The  pieces  of  the 
colossal  lion  have  been  mustered,  and  few 
found  lacking.  The  great  head,  which 
had  lain  bottom  side  upward  for  about  a 
century,  has  been  turned  right  side  up, 
and  can  now  be  seen  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  appreciated.  Formerly  one  must  vir- 
tuallv  stand  on  one's  head  to  view  it  as 


part  of  the  last  two  or  three  months  in 
restoring  the  temple  of  Bassae,  which  the 
few  travelers  who  undergo  the  toil  re- 
quired to  reach  it  recognize  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Greece.  By  inserting  a  few  stones  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  it  has  been  possible 
to  build  up  a  great  deal  of  the  material 
which  lay  scattered  on  the  ground. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  case 
also  there  will  be  an  immense  gain. 

And  now  it  is  said  that  the  temple  of 
Nemea  is  to  be  the  next  object  to  fall  in 
line.  Of  this  once  gigantic  temple  only 
three  columns  remain  standing;  but 
around  them  lie  the  drums  of  most  of  the 


Temple  of  Bassae 


Other  columns  just  as  earthquakes  laid 
them.  It  will  be  a  simple  task  to  set  up 
these  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  entab- 
lature ;  a  simple  task,  but  not  a  very  easy 
one.     It  will  require  strong  derricks  and 


considerable  time.  After  the  restoration 
will  come  a  reward  in  addition  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  temple.  Excavations 
will  be  made  around  it,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  very  productive.     The  only  thing 


Temple  of  Nemea,  Where  Hercules  Killed  the  Nemean  Lion,  in  Peloponnesus 
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that  has  prevented  excavations  up  to  the  After  much  discussion  as  to  the  proper 
present  time  has  been  the  great  blocks  person  to  undertake  the  task,  a  French- 
covering  the  ground.  One  of  the  former  man  named  Andree  was  intrusted  with  it 
directors  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  and  carried  it  through  most  successfully, 
wished  to  excavate  here,  but  gave  it  up  By  collecting  carefully  all  the  minute 
on  account  of  the  insurmountable  diffi-  fragments  he  was  able  to  effect  the  com- 
culties  afforded  by  these  remains.  But  plete  restoration  with  very  little  addi- 
thc  great  gain  after  all  will  be  the  rebuilt  tion,  and  the  additions  are  so  skillfully 
temple  itself.  As  one  crosses  the  hill  to  made  that  there  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
the  west  of  the  Nemea  railroad  station  general  effect.  It  is  a  restoration  totally 
and  looks  down  into  the  enchanting  val-  different  from  that  practised  in  so  whole- 
ley  of  Nemea  he  will  see  the  temple  for  sale  a  manner  in  the  Italian  museums  and 
which  this  valley  might  seem  intended  on  the  ^gina  marbles,  where  noses  and 
for  a  setting.  Separated  from  each  other  even  whole  heads  have  been  supplied, 
in  a  straight  line  by  an  interval  of  only  The  French  artist  has  brought  forth  from 
ten  miles  will  lie  the  temple  of  Apollo  his  atelier  a  life  size  bronze  practically 
at  Corinth,  with  the  oldest  form  of  Doric  perfect.  The  eyes,  which  needed  little 
columns,  thick  set  and  heavy,  and  the  of  his  art,  are  so  lifelike — they  have  a 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Nemea  with  the.  slen-  dark  pupil  set  in  white — that  you  seem 
derest  form  of  the  same  style.  The  con-  almost  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  living 
trast  will  be  interesting.  being.  Impressive  as  the  statue  was 
Another  restoration  of  importance  has  when  it  was  first  brought  to  Athens,  it 
taken  place  in  the  Athenian  Museum,  has  gained  immensely  by  this  restoration. 
About  a  year  ago  there  was  brought  there  Altho  it  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
from  the  sea  near  Antikythera,  an  island  third  century  B.C.,  it  is  still  a  good  ex- 
lying  about  midway  between  Cape  Malea  ample  of  Greek  art,  and  will  be  regarded 
and  Crete,  many  statues  of  marble  and  as  the  choicest  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
bronze.  One  of  these  statues,  a  bronze  museum  that  contains  so  many  treasures. 
Hermes,  was  in  several  pieces,  and  much  Its  restoration  is  almost  as  great  an  event 
was  lacking  about  the  loins,  and  yet  it  did  as  its  wonderful  discovery  in  the  depths 
not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.    But  of  the  sea. 

it  was  an  obvious  duty  to  put  it  together.  Athens,  Greece. 


Thomas    Jefferson 

By   the   Marquis    Lafayette 

[After  his  return  from  his  triumphal  tour  in  1824  In  the  United  States,  Lafayette  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  friend,  Arnold  Scheffer,  the  French  publicist,  and  brother  of  the  well-known  painter, 
Ary  Scheffer.     It  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. — Editor.] 

1AM  much  pleased  to  hear  that  it  is  you  ing  Jefferson's  last  moments.    There  are 

who   are   going   to    write   a   notice  some  in  the  Richmond  paper  of  the  14th 

about  Mr.  Jefferson.    The  subject  is  of  July  on  whose  authenticity  you  can 

one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  treated,  for  rely.     They  were  published  by  a  friend 

■he  history  of  the  human  race  tells  us  of  who  left  Monticello  the  day  before  Jef- 

no  one  who  has  ever  had  a  broader  mind,  ferson's  death  and  who  received  commu- 

a  loftier  soul,  a  stronger  republicanism,  nication  of  them  from  Jefferson's  grand- 

of  no  one,  in  fine,  who  has  ever  been  as-  son  immediately  after  the  event.     I  send 

sociated  with  a  greater  and  more  fruitful  you  the  original  of  this  friend's  letter, 
drama  of  social  civilization.  The  idea  of  associating  slavery  with 

I  have  recently  sent  to  Carrel  two  big  the  name  of  this  great  man  is  so  painful 

parcels    of    United    States    newspapers,  that,  in  your  place,  I  should  limit  myself 

You  will  find  in  them  some  remarks  on  to  saying  that  among  the  blacks  emanci- 

Adams  and  Jefferson  and,  in  particular,  pated  was  his  faithful  servant  Barwell, 

dates  referring  to  the  early  years  of  the  or  else  to  mentioning  this  servant  among 

illustrious  Virginian.  the  small  number  admitted  into  his  sick 

These  papers  contain  details  concern-  room.     Probably,     however,     you     will 
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have  no  room  for  all  the  particulars  one 
would  like  to  give. 

I  hope  there  will  be  enough  space  for 
printing  the  translation  of  the  last  let- 
ter he  wroto  in  his  life.  It  contains  sen- 
timents worthy  of  being  published,  and 
which  in  this  form  would  have  more 
weight  than  in  any  other. 

Jefferson's  scrupulousness  in  giving  to 
Franklin  and  Adams  the  credit  for  the 


modifications  introduced  by  them  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised. 

I  am  sending  you  a  book  in  which  you 
will  find  a  very  good  notice  of  Jefferson. 
Within  the  next  couple  of  days  I  will  dic- 
tate some  further  remarks.* 

Lafayf.tte, 

Lagrange,  September  17,  1826. 

*  Unfortunately,  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
lottor  here  referred  to. 


Mr.    Morgan    as    a    Financier 

By  Edward  Sherwood  Meade 

[This  article,  by  the  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Kconoray  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  concludes  the  essay  on  Mr.  Morgan's  work  that  was  begun 
in  our  last  issue. — Editor.] 


FROM  1898  to  1902  Mr.  Morgan  has 
brought  forward  a  number  of  im- 
rv--  portant  financial  projects,  all  of 
which  have  been  successfully  launched. 
The  success  of  the  majority  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted.  The  outcome  of  others 
is  still  in  doubt.  The  majority  of  these 
propositions,  supplementing  the  work  of 
reorganization,  have  looked  toward  the 
restriction  of  competition  among  railway 
companies.  His  most  important  achieve- 
ment in  the  railway  world  has  been  the 
restriction  of  competition  in  the  anthra- 
cite field. 

Acting  for  the  Reading,  in  1901  Mr. 
Morgan  bought  the  control  of  its  com- 
petitor, the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  two  roads  are  now  operated 
by  the  same  man.  In  1900,  acting  for 
ihe  Erie,  Mr.  Morgan  had  purchased  the 
stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
which  threatened  to  become  a  dangerous 
competitor  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
line  to  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
already  potent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Le- 
high Valley.  When  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  important  coal  carriers  had 
been  secured  through  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  in  whose  board  of  directors 
are  included  the  presidents  of  all  the  an- 
thracite roads,  investments  in  anthracite 
properties  were  at  last  placed  upon  the 
high  road  to  recovery.  Before  Mr.  Mor- 
gan addressed  himself  to  the  problem 
this   industry   was   perpetually  menaced 


by  outbreaks  of  unreasoning  competition 
which  made  heavy  inroads  into  the  earn- 
ings of  these  companies.  As  a  result  of 
the  practical  consolidation  of  these  com- 
panies, which  has  now  been  accom- 
plished, the  way  has  been  opened  for  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  anthracite.  It  has  been  to 
his  exactions  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
much  denounced  monopoly  of  the  rail- 
roads, that  the  high  price  of  coal  has 
been  due.  By  the  elimination  of  the  mid- 
dleman, providing  labor  difficulties  do 
not  seriously  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  coal  companies  will  be  able  to 
make  an  actual  reduction  in  the  price 
of  anthracite  to  consumers,  while  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  their  own  profits. 

Second  in  importance  to  these  achieve- 
ments in  the  East  has  been  the  consolida- 
tion of  Western  railroads.  In  company 
with  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern, 
Mr.  Morgan,  acting  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  in  April,  1901,  bought  the  stock 
of  the  Burlington  Railroad  Company, 
paying  for  this  stock  with  bonds  secured 
not  only  by  the  stock  purchased  but  by 
the  joint  guarantee  of  the  two  purchas- 
ers. This  arrangement  prevented  the 
possibility  of  the  outbreak  of  destructive 
competition  with  the  Burlington.  It  also 
secured  a  profitable  interchange  of  traffic 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
far  West,  and  it  increased  the  facilities 
for  exporting  to  the  Orient. 
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Out  of  this  purchase  has  developed  the  the  railway  industry  along  the  lines  of 
idea  of  the  Securities  Company,  in  the  broad  and  liberal  policy,  it  must  be  heart- 
Northern   Securities   Company  of   New  ily  indorsed. 

Jersey,    organized    in    iNovember,    1901,  In  the  same  connection  the  formation 

which  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  International  Mer- 

stock   of  the   Northern  Pacific  and  the  cantile  Marine  Company  in  1902  should 

Great  Northern  railroads.     Mr.  Morgan  be  mentioned.     The  purpose  of  this  or- 

has  stated  that    this    company  was  de-  ganization  is  not  merely  to  increase  the 

signed  to  preserve  the  railway  companies  profits  of  the  shipping  industry  by  pre- 

of   the    Northwest   against   the   possible  venting  the  duplication  of   facilities  by 

danger  of  an  attack  from  outsiders.    The  competing  lines,  but  also  to  co-operate 

securities  holding  company  is  the  logical  with  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 

successor  of  the  communities  of  interest  in   stimulating  a   large  export   trade   to 

by  which  railway  owners  in  the  past  have  every  part  of  the  world.     During  recent 

sought  to  prevent  competition.     In  the  years  a  number  of  alliances  have  been 

endeavor  to  maintain  rates,  since  the  law  made    between    railway    and    steamship 

strictly    forbids    any    form    of    pooling  companies  in  order  to  secure  a  regular 

agreement,    representatives    of    leading  and  profitable    interchange    of    freight, 

railway  companies  have  been  given  places  The  so-called  Shipping  Trust  has  been 

on  the  boards  of  other  companies,  with  placed  in  a  position  to  make  such  alli- 

the  intention  of  preventing,  by  this  com-  ances  on  a  large  scale  and  to  give  great 

numity  of  interest,  the  competition  which  advantages    in    extending    their    export 

was  so  generally  dreaded.     An  example  business  to  railroads  which  form  connec- 

of  this  community  of  interest  is  furnished  tions  with  the  lines  of  ocean   steamers 

by  the  informal  agreement  between  the  which  it  controls.     At  the  same  time  the 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chi-  business   of   the   ocean   carriers   will   be 

cago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  companies,  more    evenly    distributed    and    can    be 

secured  by  the  placing  of  certain  men  in  handled  at  a  more  uniform  rate, 

both  boards.  The  most  spectacular  of  Mr.  Morgan's 

This  device  is,  however,  at  best  only  financial     achievements     is    the    United 

a    temporary    expedient.      It    is    likely  States  Steel  Corporation, 

at    rmy    time    to    fail    of    its    purpose  During  1898  and  1899  Mr.  Morgan's 

because    it    has    no    standing    in    law  firm  had  been  interested  in  the  under- 

and    depends    entirelv    upon    the    main-  writing  of  certain  consolidations  of  steel 

tenance  of  harmony  between  individuals,  manufacturing  companies,  among  them 

The  Securities  Company,  however,  estab-  the  National  Tube  and  the  Federal  Steel 

lishes  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  stocks  Company.    Besides  these,  six  other  large 

of  corporations.    It  removes  their  stocks  consolidations    of     steel   producers   had 

from  the  market,  and  so  from  any  dan-  been    formed    during   the    same    period, 

ger  of  passing  into  the  control  of  inter-  Each  of  these  companies  was  endeavor- 

ests  hostile  to  the  properties  which  they  ing  to  secure  an  independent  supply  of 

represent.     It  thus  renders  competition  raw  materials  by  investing  in  coal  lands, 

among  them  impossible.    As  a  device  for  coke  plants  and  iron  mines,  and  building 

insuring  the  stability  of  railway  invest-  blast  furnaces  and  plants  for  the  produc- 

ments  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  tion  of  crude  steel. 

If  the  legality  of  the  Northern  Securi-  In  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  they 
ties  Company  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  verv  quickly  came  into  conflict  with  each 
Court,  this  may  introduce  an  era  of  se-  other,  and,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
curities  companies  whose  outcome  may  quence,  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
be the  ownership  of  the  stocks  of  all  the  pany.  Mr.  Carnegie  had  for  many  years 
railways  in  the  United  States  by  a  single  found  his  best  customers  for  the  prod- 
corporation.  Whatever  may  be  the  ver-  ucts  which  his  firm  produced — which 
diet  of  public  opinion  upon  this  new  de-  were  mainly  the  half  finished  materials 
parture  in  corporation  finance,  there  can  of  other  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel 
be  little  doubt  that  from  the  standpoint  industry — in  the  plants  which  had  been 
of  its  contribution  to  the  stability  of  rail-  consolidated  into  the  steel  trusts  and 
vvay  investments,  and  the  development  of  which  now   proposed   to  produce   their 
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own  materials  and  to  have  no  more  deal- 
ings with  the  Carnegie  Company. 
Threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  hest  cus- 
tomers, there  was  nothing-  for  the  Car- 
negie Company  to  do  in  order  to  keep  its 
plants  fully  occupied  but  to  manufacture 
the  crude  steel,  which  it  could  no  longer 
sell  in  that  form,  into  tubes,  sheets  and 
wire,  which  the  customers  of  the  steel 
trusts  were  eager  to  purchase.  In  short, 
Mr.  Carnegie  at  the  beginning  of  1901 
proposed  to  invade  the  fields  of  his  rivals 
by  building  plants  to  produce  the  goods 
which  they  produced  and  of  which  they 
were  as  yet  practically  in  control.  The 
effect  of  such  competition  would  have 
been  disastrous,  not  merelv  to  the  steel 
trusts,  whose  underwriters  were  still  in 
process  of  realizing  their  profits,  but  it 
would  also  have  brought  to  a  sudden  halt 
the  boom  in  the  stock  market  which  be- 
gan after  the  second  election  of  President 
McKinley.  A  collapse  of  prosperity  in 
the  steel  trade  would  have  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  consummation  of  large 
financial  schemes,  besides  inflicting  direct 
losses  upon  the  underwriter  of  steel  se- 
curities, in  which,  as  already  remarked, 
Mr.  Morgan's  firm  was  interested. 

Out  of  this  dangerous  situation  was 
evolved  the  largest  industrial  corporation 
in  the  world.  The  specter  of  competition 
in  the  steel  trade  was  effectually  laid  by 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  mortgaged  the  steel 
industry  of  the  Middle  West,  to  buy  out 
Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  which  issued  a  billion  dollars 
of  stock  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  of  the 
separate  companies.  The  formation  of 
this  company  is  justly  considered  to  be 
the  most  colossal  of  Mr.  Morgan's  finan- 
cial achievements.  Probably  no  other 
man  in  the  United  States  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  consolidation  of 
such  magnitude.  It  required  all  the 
prestige  of  a  long  record  of  conspicuous 


success,  combined  with  the  most  favor- 
able condition  of  the  stock  market,  to  car- 
ry through  the  transaction  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  Steel  Trust  and  the  Shipping 
Trust  differ  from  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  financial  achievements  in  that 
they  represent  ventures  into  an  unknown 
field.  In  reorganizing  and  consolidating 
railway  companies  he  was  working  with 
known  factors  and  under  known  condi- 
tions. The  success  of  his  transactions  in 
the  railway  world,  barring  an  adverse  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court,  may  be  con- 
fidently predicted.  As  for  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  however,  much  time  is 
still  needed  before  a  final  judgment  or 
even  a  safe  prediction  can  be  rendered. 
The  shipping  combine  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  has  apparently  a 
fair  chance  of  success.  The  Steel  Trust, 
however,  was  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
difficult  situation,  an  expedient  to  elimi- 
nate Mr.  Carnegie  from  the  situation,  and 
it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  its  promoters 
have  not  overloaded  it  with  too  heavy  a 
burden  of  fixed  charges  and  preferred 
dividends  for  the  welfare  of  its  common 
stock. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's financial  activity  during  the  past 
seven  years  we  find  that  on  the  whole 
his  influence  has  always  been  thrown  on 
the  side  of  conserving  and  strengthening 
investments.  His  most  lasting  work  and 
the  achievement  upon  which,  more  than 
upon  anv  other,  his  financial  reputation 
will  probably  depend,  IS  his  reorganization 
of  railway  companies.  His  recent  combi- 
nations of  railways  promise  to  be  success- 
ful. His  ventures  into  the  field  of  cor- 
poration promotion  are  as  yet  too  recent 
to  allow  judgment  to  be  formed  concern 
ing  their  future  value. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 
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An  Indispensable  Change  in  Legislative  Method 


By  James  Montgomery  Rice 


[Colonel  Kice  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Northern  Illinois  bar.  He  has  been  District  At- 
torney and  MasLer  in  Chancery,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  that  revised  the  State's 
laws  under  the  new  Constitution.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  it  was  at  his  instigation  and  under  his  leadership  that  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  reform  known  as  the  "  Peoria  Plan,"  which  tended  to  make  the  Assembly  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  essential  theory  of  this  plan  is  discussed  in  the  following  article 
with    a   view    to    its   adoption    by    all     political  representative  assemblies. — Editor.] 


IT  is  well  known  that  the  present  meth- 
od of  conducting  business  in  our 
Legislatures,  State  and  National,  is 
very  defective  and  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  We  have  drifted  into  it  with- 
out perceiving  its  difficulties  and  com- 
plications. 

The  difficulty  arises  largely  from  the 
improper  method  of  appointing  standing 
committees.  The  standing  committees  of 
a  Legislature  practically  do  all  its  work, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  always 
must  do  it.  Gushing,  the  great  authority 
on  the  law  and  practice  of  legislative  as- 
semblies, is  emphatic  on  this  point.  He 
says,  "  Committees  are  commonly  said  to 
be  the  '  eyes  and  ears  '  of  the  Assembly ; 
it  is  equally  true  that,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, they  are  also  its  '  head  and  hands.' 

"  Committees  form  a  most  important 
and  in  modern  times  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  machinery  of  parliamentary 
procedure." 

It  is  impossible  for  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  to  investigate  all  the 
facts,  hear  and  consider  all  the  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con,  and  to  either  pos- 
sess or  acquire  the  special  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  upon 
every  matter  coming  before  that  body. 
This  work  of  investigation  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  subdivision  of  labor. 

The  constitutions  of  several  of  the 
States  forbid  the  passage  of  any  meas- 
ure which  has  not  been  referred  to  and 
reported  upon  by  a  committee. 

An  eminent  authority  has  well  said  a 
standing  committee  is  a  little  Legisla- 
ture, for  it  shapes  and  controls  legisla- 
tion on  the  subjects  referred  to  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  selection 
or  election  of  standing  committees  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  election  of  the 
legislators  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  whoever 
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appoints  the  standing  committees  has  the 
Legislature  in  his  power,  for  he  fur- 
nishes it  with  those  *'  eyes  and  ears," 
"  hands  and  head,"  without  which  it  can- 
not see  or  hear,  think  or  act. 

Under  present  rules  a  Legislature 
elects  a  Speaker,  who  not  only  acts  at 
its  presiding  officer,  but  also  appoints  the 
standing  committees,  a  practice  which 
seems  simple,  but  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
complicated  and  involved.  It  places  the 
selection  of  a.  committee  man  too  far 
away  from  the  people,  and  results  in  ex- 
cessive complication,  and  affords  too 
many  opportunities  for  bargains,  trades 
and  combinations. 

The  first  weeks  of  a  session  of  a  Leg- 
islature are  devoted  largely  to  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations  and  the  selection  of 
members  for  the  standing  committees 
who  will  stand  by  the  personal  combina- 
tion called  the  ''  machine,"  and  support 
or  oppose  measures  at  its  dictation.  The 
result  is  that  a  few  men  control  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party  caucus,  have  their 
own  way  in  everything,  and  soon  learn 
to  regard  this  power  as  a  personal  asset 
of  their  own,  to  be  used  for  their  own  po- 
litical advancement  and  for  the  crushing 
out  and  destruction  of  all  opponents. 
They  may  be  good  men,  but  no  men  can 
in  their  situation  impartially  and  faith- 
fully serve  the  people,  because  they  are 
compelled  to  serve  first  their  combina- 
tion within  the  party,  and  then  the  party, 
before  they  can  serve  the  people.  The 
plausible  excuse  offered  for  this  is  that 
theirs  is  the  best  faction,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  their  party  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  these  things  must 
be  done  to  keep  their  party  and  faction, 
in  power. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Northcott,  of  Il- 
linois, in  an  address  before  the  State  Bar 
Association  of  that  State,  describing  the 
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machine  as  composed  of  men  linked  to- 
gether in  the  political  arena  for  mutual 
protection  and  benefit,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  These  combinations  of  men,  controlled  by 
one  master  mind,  control  other  things  in  turn. 
Laws  are  made  by  the  machine.  I  can  name 
you  one  Senator  who  last  year  controlled  the 
legislative  machinery  of  the  entire  State.  The 
other  Senators  gathered  about  him  with  ideas 
of  their  own  that  were  hushed  to  silence  be- 
fore they  found  vent. 

**  In  the  face  of  the  machine  rule  not  all  the 
eloquence  of  a  Daniel  Webster  could  change 
one  vote  to-day.  The  days  of  legislation  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  have  passed. 

"Another  evil  in  the  Legislature  that  must 
be  remedied  or  see  our  institutions  totter  to 
their  fall  is  the  Speaker.  Vested  with  powers 
that  make  him  a  greater  and  more  potent  des- 
pot than  any  that  ever  wore  a  crown,  he  wifelds 
his  gavel  as  a  mace,  beneath  which  our  consti- 
tutional rights  may  be    ground  to  powder." 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  and 
the  statements  he  makes  apply  to  the 
Legislatures  of  most  of  our  States  and 
of  the  United  States. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Thurston 
has  recently  said  in  The  Independent: 

"  The  House  of  Representatives,  in  my  judg- 
ment, under  existing  rules,  has  ceased  to  be 
what  the  founders  of  the  Republic  intended. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  no  longer 
share  equally  in  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
this  legislative  branch  of  the  Government." 

The  people  also  are  rapidly  losing, 
and  to  a  large  extent  have  already  lost, 
their  confidence  in  their  Legislatures. 
This  is  manifest  beyond  question  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  embodying  in 
their  State  constitutions  matters  that 
should  be  provided  for  only  by  statute. 
They  do  this  that  they  may  vote  upon 
these  questions  themselves,  instead  of 
trusting  their  representatives.  The  dis- 
trust of  the  Legislature  is  also  plainly 
manifest  in  the  number  of  States  that  are 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  "  Initiative  and 
Referendum  "  plan. 

The  present  practice  deprives  nearly 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
use  of  his  independent  judgment  and 
makes  a  cipher  of  him.  Altho  he  may 
use  his  discretion  in  the  caucus  in  vot- 
ing for  Speaker,  he  can  rarely  know 
more  about  the  candidate  than  that  he 
represents  one  or  the  other  of  the  fac- 
tions or  would-be  machines  of  his  party. 


At  best,  the  new  member  might  know  the 
candidate's  principles  as  to  two  or  three 
important  questions,  but  even  then,  hav- 
ing but  one  vote  he  could  cast  that  with 
reference  to  the  most  important  subject 
only,  thus  of  necessity  sacrificing  all 
other  questions.  He  could  not  vote  for 
one  Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
the  tariff  question,  and  another  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  the  Philippine  or 
Porto  Rican  question,  and  a  third  to  se- 
lect a  committee  to  control  the  question 
of  steamship  subsidies.  The  member 
must  gulp  down  at  one  swallow  without 
a  grimace  the  whole  of  one  or  another 
of  two  or  three  bills  of  fare  that  are  pre- 
sented to  him.  This  is  the  insuperable 
objection  we  have  to  cabinet  government 
as  compared  with  proper  committee  gov- 
ernment ! 

As  the  committees  control  legislation 
and  the  Speaker  dictates  the  committees, 
the  present  method  gives  this  one  man, 
as  far  as  his  branch  of  the  Legislature 
is  concerned,  control  of  the  entire  law- 
making of  the  State.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  constitution  which  provided 
that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  elect 
a  Speaker  on  the  State  ticket,  who,  in 
turn,  should  select  the  proper  number  of 
legislators  from  each  county?  That 
would  have  many  analogies  to  the  pres- 
ent plan,  and  would  have  one  great  ad- 
vantage :  that  of  giving  the  people  a  di- 
rect vote  for  the  all-powerful  head-man- 
ager. 

Under  existing  methods  a  member  is 
indebted  for  his  appointment  on  a  com- 
mittee not  to  his  constituents,  but  to  the 
machine  which  compels  him  to  serve  it 
before  serving  his  people.  He  has  his 
choice  between  this  and  being  so  ignored 
that  he  cannot  serve  his  constituents  at 
all. 

Present  rules  are  responsible  for  the 
practice,  which  seems  to  be  common, 
whereby  the  Speaker  and  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  allow  themselves  to  be 
put  under  obligations  to  other  parties, 
and  seek  to  put  other  parties  under  obli- 
ligations  to  themselves,  in  a  way  that 
would  cause  any  man  to  be  rejected  from 
a  jury  in  the  trial  of  a  case  in  court,  or 
would  cause  any  average  American 
judge  to  decline  to  sit  in  the  trial  of  a 
cause.  This  evil  is  growing  worse  frorrr 
year  to  year.     Under  the  rules  as  they 
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now  are,  the  practice  cannot  be  per- 
manently improved.  It  is  apparent  that 
sooner  or  later  the  rules  must  be  changed. 

Laws  of  great  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple are  defeated  or  passed  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  machine,  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Northcott  says,  and  one  strives 
in  vain  to  get  adequate  legal  evidence  of 
the  secret  causes  that  defeated  or  passed 
them.  The  consultations,  if  any,  of  a 
machine  are  not  open  to  the  public,  as 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  to  be,  which 
constitutional  requirement  is  vain  if^  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  is  determined 
in  a  Star  Chamber  Court. 

These  growing  evils  would  be  very 
much  diminished  if  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  select 
their  own  committees.  It  should  by  rule 
divide  itself  into  sections  containing  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  adjacent  territory, 
making  as  many  sections  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  members  on  each  Stand- 
ing Committee.  The  standing  commit- 
tees to  be  divided  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  into  first  and  second  class  com- 
mittees. 

The  members  from  each  of  these  sec- 
tions would  then  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  for  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, placing  each  member  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  an  equal  number  (with 
other  members)  of  committees  of  each 
class,  each  standing  committee  so  chosen 
to  elect  its  own  chairman. 

The  rule,  if  thought  desirable,  might 
provide  that  the  meetings  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  should  always  be  open  to 
the  public,  provided  that  in  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  require  secrecy  the  commit- 
tee might  apply  to  the  House  for  a  spe- 
cial resolution  permitting  it  to  sit  with 
closed  doors. 

The  advantages  would  be  that  the  com- 
mittees could  all  be  chosen  the  day  after 
the  Speaker  was  elected  and  the  House 
would  be  ready  for  business,  thus  saving 
a  month  or  two  of  time,  which,  as  far  as 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  concerned,  is 
now  generally  worse  than  wasted. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  popular 
government  is  the  placing  of  men  of  the 
best  character  and  qualifications  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,  in  such  a  way  that 


they  will  have  or  can  readily  obtain  all 
the  information  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  special  duties  assigned  to 
them,  and  then  use  their  best  judgment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  unbiased  by 
personal  interest  or  by  obligations  to  any 
one,  except  to  the  mass  of  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  each  legisla- 
tor would  have  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  standing  committees,  and  the  per- 
sons for  whom  he  must  vote  would  be 
from  his  own  neighborhood.  If  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  their  character  and 
special  qualifications,  as  there  would  only 
be  ten  or  fifteen  to  select  from,  he  would 
have  time  enough  during  the  campaign 
and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  learn  their  qualifications  by  as- 
sociation with  them  and  their  neighbors, 
who  would  be  uninfluenced  by  any  lobby, 
and  whose  private  motives,  if  any,  would 
be  understood  by  the  legislator.  The 
member's  vote  could  then  be  cast  in  each 
case  with  reference  to  the  particular 
questions  involved.  Men  of  special  qual- 
ifications could  in  this  way  be  assigned 
to  duties  for  which  they  might  be  best 
fitted. 

Publicity  is  the  best  remedy  for  cor- 
ruption and  venality  in  public  matters. 
If  all  the  private  schemes  that  are  used 
to  promote  selfish  and  improper  ends,  to 
the  damage  of  the  people,  were  made 
public  so  that  the  people  could  rely  upon 
their  information,  corruption  and  venal- 
ity in  politics  would  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. The  proposed  plan  would  make 
it  necessary  that  any  schemes  for  pri- 
vate ends  should  be  openly  and  publicly 
submitted  to  the  entire  committee, 
whereas  under  present  methods  it  is 
only  necessary  to  secure  the  indorsement 
of  the  one  man  who  controls  that  part 
of  the  machine,  and  who  is  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  arguments  personal  to  him- 
self and  entirely  dififerent  from  those 
submitted  to  the  public. 

It  is  always  important  that  the  people 
should  have  confidence  in  their  govern- 
ment and  the  proposed  rule  would  se- 
cure this  in  many  ways.  It  would  lay 
open  to  public  inspection  and  under- 
standing the  machinery  by  which  laws 
were  made.  It  would  enable  them  to  hold 
their  representative  responsible  for  the 
men  he  puts  upon  standing  committees, 
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and  they  could  reward  or  punish  him  as 
he  might  deserve  when  they  cast  their 
vote  at  the  next  election.  He  would, 
therefore,  have  a  lively  sense  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. A  law  without  a  sanction 
or  means  of  enforcing  it  is  said  to  be  no 
law,  so  also  a  responsibility  that  cannot 
be  enforced  is  no  responsibility. 

In  this  way  each  man  would  be  put 
upon  commitlocs  where  he  could  serve 
best,  and  when  so  elected  he  would  feel 
that  it  had  been  done  by  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people  of  his  own 
conmiittee  district,  and  that  he  was  di- 
rectly responsible  to  them.  He  would 
feel  that  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  and 
that  his  after  public  life  would  be  large- 
ly in  their  hands,  and  he  would  bend  his 
energies  to  serve  them  as  their  trusted 
representative ;  he  would  cease  to  feel  as 
he  does  now,  that  he  owes  his  position  to 
some  big  personal  machine,  and  that  he 
is  responsible  to  it  and  must  do  its  bid- 
ding. 

It  is  true  with  a  committee  man,  as  it  is 
with  any  one  else,  that  he  will  be  most 
attentive  to  those  to  whom  he  owes  his 
promotion  and  from  whom  he  expects  his 
advancement. 

Legislators  would  no  longer  see  well 
considered  and  valuable  "  ideas  of  their 
own "  hushed  to  silence  before  they 
found  vent  by  a  combination  or  boss 
too  much  preoccupied  with  personal  ma- 
chine politics  to  consider  them,  and  too 
much  interested  in  efforts  to  control  nom- 
inations to  give  unbiased  thought  to  se- 
curing honest  and  equitable  legislation 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Under  present  rules  the  tendency  is  for 
the  machine  to  place  upon  the  commit- 
tees to  investigate  public  matters  only 
such  men  as  will  never  cause  any  trouble 
or  inconvenience  to  them,  and  then  dic- 
tate their  action  so  that  they  shall  never 
bring  to  light  any  facts  damaging  to  the 
party,  even  when  it  is  well  known  that 
such  facts  exist.  Such  committees  are 
little  else  than  mere  whitewashing  de- 
vices, and  that  is  all  they  are  intended  to 
be.  The  people  have  little  or  no  confi- 
dence in  them  and  those  in  control  of  the 
boards  and  departments  do  not  fear  them. 
They  have  every  reason  to  think  that  any 
breach  of  duty  to  the  people,  no  matter 
how  flagrant,  if  done  wholly  or  even 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  controlling 


machine,  will  be  kindly  hushed  up  and 
excused  by  such  a  committee.  Present 
rules  are  every  day  making  dishonest  of- 
ficeholders of  honest  men. 

If  public  ofiicers  knew  their  acts  would 
be  inquired  into  by  independent  commit- 
tee men,  elected  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
people  under  the  proposed  rules,  they 
would  be  nuich  less  inclined  to  violate 
their  public  trusts. 

The  proposed  plan  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  purifying  politics  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  breaking  up  the  pow- 
er of  private  and  secret  combinations  for 
spoils.  A  proposition  to  each  of  seven- 
teen committee  districts  to  pack  a  stand- 
mg  committee  would  surely  come  to 
light  and  be  defeated.  The  inducements 
or  reasons  for  a  law  given  to  seventeen 
independent  men  in  an  open  committee 
would  have  much  greater  publicity  than 
if  given  to  one  man,  or  one  secret  ma- 
chine which  controls,  without  debate,  the 
necessary  majority  of  votes. 

This  plan  would  secure  a  better  class 
of  men  for  legislators.  Dishonest  men 
would  find  the  position  less  profitable 
and  would  drop  out,  and  men  of  ability 
and  inclination  to  serve  their  country 
wisely  and  honestly  could  do  it  more  ef- 
ficiently and  satisfactorily. 

It  would  at  least  prevent  our  constitu- 
tional rights  from  being  ground  to  pow- 
der under  the  Speaker's  mace  in  the  way 
pointed  out  in  the  warning  address  al- 
ready quoted. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  be 
easy.  Anv  Legislature  can  adopt  the 
rule  at  once,  and  if  it  should  prove  unsat- 
isfactory it  would  be  easy  to  go  back  to 
the  old  plan,  or  find  some  better  new 
one. 

This  rule  would  not  be  an  unheard-of 
thing.  A  Legislature  always  has  a  right 
to  make  its  own  rules  and  select  its  own 
committees  in  its  own  way,  and  the  way 
here  proposed  is  not  a  new  one.  Com- 
mittees are  often  selected  somewhat  af- 
ter this  manner  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  French  Legislature  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are 
divided  into  eleven,  and  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate into  nine.  Bureaux  or  Sections. 
These  Bureaux  each  elect  one,  two  or 
three  members,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  committee  to  be  formed,  for  each 
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standing  and  special  committee,  except  mittee  district,  consisting  of  all  the  mem- 

in  special  cases  when  they  are  elected  by  bers  from  that  district,  to  name  one  mem- 

the  whole  house.  ber  for  each  standing  committee  of  the 

The  German  Reichstag  divides  itself  Legislature.     If  there  are  seventeen  dis- 

into  seven  sections  (Abtheilungen)  of  as  tricts  this  will  put  seventeen  independent 

nearly  equal  size  as  possible,  and  each  of  men,    responsible    to    their    constituents 

these  sections  elects  its  quota  of  members  alone,  on  each  standing  committee, 

of  each  committee  that  is  to  be  formed.  Political  parties  are  necessary  in  this 

In  none  of  these  bodies  are  committees  country.     They  are  useful  to  the  people 

appointed  by  the  presiding  officer.  in  the  same  way  that  standing  commit- 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby-  tees  are  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  more 

terian  Church  has  adopted  a  rule,  now  necessary  they  are  the  more  importam 

popularly  known  as  the  Peoria  Overture,  it  is  that  they  be  kept  as  close  to  the  peo- 

which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  herein  pie  as  possible,  and  that  every  means  be 

proposed.    By  it  that  assembly  divides  it-  adopted  to  enable  the  people  to  impress 

self  into  twenty-two  local  district  com-  their  judgment  upon  the  managers, 

mittees,  each  of  which  meets  separately  The  argument  that  the  managers  are 

and  elects  one  of  its  own  members  for  anxious   to   conduct   the   affairs   of   the 

each  of  the  standing  committees.  party   so  that  it  shall  receive  the  indorse- 

This  principle  is  applied  now  in  Re-  ment  of  the  people  loses  its  cogency  when 
publican  political  conventions.  In  the  it  is  known  that  their  efforts  under  pres- 
national  conventions  the  delegates  from  ent  methods  are  often  much  more  as- 
each  State  meet  separately  and  choose  siduously  directed  to  securing  the  control 
one  member  for  each  of  the  standing  of  the  party  nominations  than  to  keeping 
committees.  the  party  in  accord  with  either  the  will 

Committees  are  often  appointed  to  se-  or  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
lect  other  committees,  and  committees  Something  must  be  done  to  preserve 
are  often  appointed  consisting  of  all  the  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Leg- 
members  from  a  certain  locality.  Un-  islatures,  and  the  plan  here  proposed 
der  this  proposed  rule  there  is  simply  a  seems  to  be  the  best.  Other  reforms  will 
special  committee  formed  in  each  com-  naturally  follow. 

Peoria,  III. 

For    All    of    Me 
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By  Joseph  Fulford  Folsom 

I.  III. 

HE  king  can  keep  his  crown,  I  claim  the  widest  range 

The  plutocrat  his  gold,  For  peace,  for  thought,  for  breath ; 


For  all  of  me :  For  mine  and  me : 

I  heave  no  sigh  to  own,  I  force  no  undue  change ; 

No  fist  I  shape  to  hold  But  live  secure  'twixt  death 

Their  jewelry.  And  liberty. 

II.  IV. 

Let  them,  by  their  pale  light,  The  men  of  discontent. 

Dwell  sober-minded,  just —  Who  patch  the  world  outside. 

That  pleases  me  :  Have  naught  in  me : 

I  grudge  no  vested  right,  I  fain  would  sew  the  rent, 

No  unearned  pelf  I  lust,  Within,  that  it  might  bide 

Enviously.  Eternally. 

V. 
The  king  can  keep  his  crown, 
The  plutocrat  his  gold. 
For  all  of  me : 
For  when  mankind  has  grown 
Into  the  Master's  mold — 
They'll  cease  to  be. 

Kearny,    N.    J. 


The    Task    of    the  American    Mother 

By  Mrs.   Frederick  Schoff 

PRhSIDFNT    OK    THE    NATIONAL    CoNGRESS    OK    MoTHERS 

AS  society  has  passed  through  its  dit-  laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  their 

ferent  processes  of  evolution  the  bodies  and  minds. 

character  of  the  home  has  slowly,  This  attitude  is  not  to  be  Hghtly  con- 
almost  insensibly,  altered.  Greater  demned.  The  struggle  for  life  has  be- 
wealth  and  greater  luxury  are  now  the  come  so  intense  that  it  is  asking  much  of 
special  danger  to  high  ideals  of  life,  a  man  to  turn  from  it  and  daily  devote 
Our  national  relations  with  other  peoples  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
have  changed.  The  whole  world  of  trade  his  children.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
and  commerce  has  been  affected  by  new  the  wise  father  of  the  twentieth  century 
conditions.  Labor  saving  machines  have  will  do  if  he  realizes,  with  the  mother, 
destroyed  home  industries ;  science  has  that,  altho  the  home  is  the  unit  of  na- 
invaded  the  kitchen  and  the  sick-room ;  tional  life  and  its  influence  is  never  end- 
while,  at  the  same  time,  schools,  colleges  ing,  still  their  children  must  pass  beyond 
and  professions  have  thrown  open  their  its  limits  into  the  wider  world  and,  in 
doors  to  the  average  woman — tempting  time,  take  their  turn  in  building  and  mak- 
her  far  from  the  work  she  can  do  best,  ing  our  great  Republic.    In  so  far  as  the 

The  knowledge  of  all  this — the  desire  standard  of  home  life  has  been  high,  in 

to  bring  to  the  home  all  the  benefits  and  so  far  as  the  parents  have  understood 

none  of  the  disadvantages  of  these  great  outside  conditions  and  have  succeeded  in 

opportunities  and  at  the  same  time  to  so  setting  the  example  of  upright  and  hon- 

comprehend  the  dignity  and  value  of  her  orable    living    under    all    circumstances, 

work  as  wife,   mother  and  homemaker  just  so  far  are  the  boys  and  girls  fitted 

that  she  can  do  this  work  for  the  sake  to  meet  their  duties  of  citizenship, 

of  its  results — all  make  the  task  of  the  It  was  to  inculcate  this  idea,  to  protect 

twentieth  century  mother  a  difficult  one.  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  family  life 

To   meet   her   responsibilities   she   must  and   to   surround  the   childhood  of   the 

drop  nothing  of  value  that  the  old  days  whole  world  with  mother-love,  that  the 

held  for  motherhood ;  and  she  must  add  Congress  of  Mothers  was  organized  in 

to  her  equipment.  1897.    It  was  argued  that  the  task  of  the 

To  her  love,  she  must  give  thought;  parent  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of 

to  her  devotion  she  must  add  wisdom,  the  teacher.     Yet  the  one  receives  years 

Her  work  must  be  done  with  the  aid  of  of  careful  and  special  training,  while  the 

all  the  knowledge,  science  and  tried  ex-  parents  are  few  who  ever  have  any  prep- 

perience  that  she  can  attain.  aration  for  the  care  of  a  child — even  in 

Nor  must  the  father  be  forgotten,  for  the  matters  of  physical  well-being — until 

neither  parent  can  alone  fulfil  the  duties  one  is  born  to  them.     Upon  the  most 

of  parenthood.     The  child  who  has  lost  precious  material,  the  wealth  of  the  na- 

either  father  or  mother,  or,  having  both,  tion,  young  fathers  and  mothers  try  their 

finds  them  disunited  in  spirit,  has  a  han-  'prentice  hands,  and  sad  has  been  the  tale 

dicap  in  life's  race.    If  the  father  of  the  of  some  of  the  experiments, 

twentieth  century  is  not  to  be  a  mere  pro-  The  main  work  of  the  Congress,  so 

vider  for  the  lower  needs  of  his  young  far,  has  been  to  call  together  great  audi- 

family,  he  must  seek  more  light  and  more  ences  of  parents,  to  listen  to  advice  of- 

special  education  than  most  men  possess,  fercd  by  practical  workers  and  experts 

Mothers  learn  their  duties  by  daily  and  in  all  the  problems  that  beset  the  parents 

hourly  contact  with  their  children;  but  and    guardians    of    children.       It    has 

fathers,    as    a    rule,    see    these    children  formed  parents'   clubs  in   schools,   thus 

through  the  mother's  eyes  and,  if  they  are  striving  to  unite  teacher  and  parent  in  a 

not  careful,  often  undo  her  slow  work  by  common  task ;  it  has  invited  both  to  con- 

an  ignorance  of  the  children's  individual-  fer  upon  their  work  of  education  and 

ities,  or  by  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  character  building.     Nor  has  the  Con- 
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gress  finished  its  duty  with  this  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  child  happy  enough  to  live 
in  the  average  American  home.  Its 
thought  has  gone  out  to  tlie  poor  and 
neglected  little  ones  whose  parents  are 
dead,  or  worse  than  dead — the  defective 
or  the  delinquent  child  in  any  walk  of 
life,  and  especially  to  the  child  who,  in 
his  early  youth,  is  branded  by  the  law. 

Because  it  is  now  recognized  as  part  of 
motherhood,  mothers,  the  land  over,  are 
studying  the  laws  which  govern  the  chil- 
dren of  all  our  States.  Whenever  the 
study  has  been  done  systematically  and 
by  an  organized  group  of  women,  a  sure 
result  has  followed.  A  Juvenile  Court 
is  now  established  in  several  of  our 
States ;  and  in  many  others  the  idea  has 
waked  to  life  and  is  arousing  thought 
and  interest. 

This  is  a  new  departure  indeed  for 
the  woman  wlio  once  believed  that  her 
duty  was  done  when  "  her  household  is 
clothed  in  scarlet,"  and  her  own  children 
were  loved  and  taught.  Our  twentieth 
century  mother  has  grasped  the  nobler 
idea  of  patriotism ;  she  rears  her  children 
for  good  citizenship,  while  in  her  ears 
rings  the  voice  which  declares  the  least 
of  his  little  ones  is  as  himself. 

"  Give  me  the  children,"  says  the  re- 
former, '*  and  in  a  generation  your  pris- 
ons will  be  empty,  your  reformatories 
closed."  A  promise  that  seems  too  bold, 
until  we  compare  it  with  Horace  Fletch- 
er's thought  that,  by  surrounding  child- 
hood with  the  social  quarantine  of  early 
training  in  good  habits  and  fixed  choice 
of  the  right,  we  can  re-make  humanity. 

At  both  extremes  of  society  are  intelli- 
gent care,  wise  control  and  sympathetic 
guidance  of  childhood  imperatively 
needed.  The  physical  and  moral  wrecks 
of  our  society  are  not  all  found  in  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  lower  classes. 
The  human  nature  of  the  slums  is  seen 
not  seldom  in  court  circles  under  a  thin 
disguise ;  and  West  Ends  have  many  an 
object  lesson  in  the  immutability  of  the 
law  "  Who  breaks — pays." 

Mothers  who  have  given  their  children 
every  desire  of  the  heart — who  would 
have  given  life  itself  for  them — have 
been  doomed  to  watch  them  in  the  grip 
of  uncontrolled  passions,  or  dying  as  vic- 
tims of  a  moral  disease  far  worse  than 
any  physical  one.    The  poor  mothers  cry, 


in  their  agony,  "  Had  I  but  known  how 
to  train  my  child,  this  would  not  have 
been."  Surely  mothers  of  this  class  need 
the  education  the  twentieth  century  will 
offer. 

Even  in  the  average  home,  where  the 
children  inherit  good  instincts  and  good 
habits,  where  neither  dissipation  nor 
poverty  offers  peculiar  temptations,  there 
still  is  needed  the  special  education  of  the 
parent;  for  whatever  has  been  well  done 
without  skill  and  knowledge  may  be  bet- 
ter done  with  them. 

But  far  below  this  world  is  that  one 
in  which  an  army  of  little  ones  stand  lift- 
ing their  hands  to  us  for  help.  A  great 
cry  comes  up  to  us  from  the  lame,  the 
sick,  the  mentally  defective,  and  the 
morally  tainted  who  dwell  in  miserable 
homes  in  the  squalid  quarters  of  our 
great  cities.  Society  has  been  struggling 
with  the  problem  for  several  centuries  in 
Europe,  and  for  several  generations  in 
our  new  world.  That  it  is  not  solved  is 
proved  by  Morrison's  opening  chapter, 
in  which  he  states  that  crime  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  that,  as  a  rule,  youthful  crime 
is  traceable  to  the  low  standard  of  home 
life  and  to  the  transmission  of  weakened 
health  and  blunted  moral  sense. 

Yet,  in  this  class,  too,  loving  parents 
abound,  who  are  willing  to  do  for  their 
children  all  they  know  how ;  whose  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  are  matchless.  But 
here  as  elsewhere  ignorance  has  inter- 
fered, and  the  strongest  love  cannot, 
alone,  supply  wisdom. 

To  the  submerged  mothers  the  other 
mothers  must  go ;  and  around  the  hapless 
children  must  be  thrown  all  the  loving 
thought  and  protecting  influence  which 
women  can  use.  It  is  not  enough  to  take 
such  children  from  their  surroundings 
and  put  them  into  asylums  and  institu- 
tions, or  even  into  other  families.  It  is 
far  better,  if  it  be  possible  at  all,  to  keep 
them  in  the  home  with  its  humble  *'  little 
h,"  and  raise  that  home  to  a  higher  level 
— to  educate  the  parents  in  their  duties. 

Out  of  her  own  home,  this  is  the  first, 
immediate  work  of  the  twentieth  century 
mother.  But  it  is  a  gigantic  task,  and 
will  call  for  the  help  of  every  intelligent 
woman.  Most  especially  will  it  need  the 
help  of  the  woman  who,  never  having 
had  children,  or  having  buried  her  heart 
in  some  tiny  grave,  has  more  leisure  than 
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that  which  the  homekeeping  woman,  with 
many  children,  can  command. 

The  work  opens  to  such  childless 
women  the  widest  field  for  their  wom- 
anly qualities.  No  one  can  say  that,  in 
it,  a  woman  is  out  of  her  sphere ;  for  the 
one  eternal  attribute  of  womanhood  is 
tender  sympathy  for  all  weak  and  suffer- 
ing- humanity.  Now  we  shall  see  joined 
to  it  a  knowledge  which  walks  warily  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past ;  a  patience 
which  is  trained  to  make  endless  begin- 
nings after  endless  failures,  because 
studv  has  tgiught  us  the  slow  coming  of 
results ;  and  we  shall  find  a  power  of  self 
control  based  upon  education  in  psycho- 
logical law.  And,  along  with  these,  we 
shall  find  the  conviction  that  not  only  is 
the  task  abundantly  worth  while,  but  that 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  right  the 
disjointed  relations  of  our  society. 
Adults  we  must  more  or  less  despair  of 
changing  with  any  degree  of  perma- 
nency: but  the  child,  ah,  there  lie  the 
hopes  for  the  future ! 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  attitude  of  the 
twentieth  century  mother  is  to  declare 
that  the  love  and  devotion  of  motherhood 
are  never  to  be  impaired  ;  but  to  them  must 
be  added  the  study  of  how  best  to  exer- 
cise them.  The  twentieth  century  mother 
must  be  skilled  in  the  physical  care  of 
her  children.  She  must  know  the  chem- 
ical values  and  suitable  combinations  of 
foods ;  the  homely  virtues  of  cleanliness 
and  order ;  the  need  of  rest  and  exercise ; 
the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  school 


life  and  in  adolescence.  She  must  realize 
that  there  are  critics  higher  than  Mrs. 
Grundy ;  and  standards  higher  than  so- 
cial prestige  and  wealth,  if  luxury  and 
case  are  not  to  become  an  insidious  dis- 
ease. 

And  when  she  and  the  father  have 
gained  in  confidence  and  respect  of  their 
children,  when  they  have  set  them  exam- 
ples of  upright  life  and  have  seen  their 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  road  that  leads 
upward,  then  the  mother  who  has  met 
her  duties  honorably  may — nay,  must — 
reach  out  to  less  fortunate  children  the 
same  tender  liands  which  guided  her  own. 
Rut  she  will  have  need  of  education  in 
the  laws  of  the  child's  development,  in 
the  history  of  past  efforts  and  new  ex- 
periments, she  must  be  something  more 
than  a  sentimental  philanthropist.  She 
must  have  wisdom  as  well  as  love ;  firm- 
ness as  well  as  sympathy.  And  for  these 
children,  as  for  her  own,  she  must  study 
and  comprehend  the  different  phases 
through  which  children  pass  and  the  laws 
under  which  they  mature.  Love  is  the 
beginning  of  her  task,  and  love  the  end 
of  it ;  but  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  lies  a  long  road,  traveled  securely 
only  by  parents  who  think  as  well  as  feel, 
who  make  it  a  deliberate  choice  to  edu- 
cate themselves  as  fit  guides  for  children 
who  are  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  to 
answer,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
questions  of  self-government  and  the 
future  of  mankind. 

Philadelphia. 


I  o    Joseph     Parker 

By   Amos  R.   Wells 


V 


OICE  of  English  voices, 
Point  of  England's  pen, 
Flame  of  England's  conscience. 
Leonine  of  men ! 


How  is  greatness  greatened, 
When  it  lifts  its  face 

To  a  constant  passion, 
In  a  constant  place ! 


Where  the  true  man  preaches, 
In  a  gown  or  smock, 

There  is  a  cathedral, 
There  the  people  flock. 

Where   the   true   man  preaches, 
Tho  the  phrases  flash, 

Tho  the  worded  music 
Like  a  fountain  plash. 


With  a  light  whose  glory 
Dims  all  else  to  dross, 

Rises,  sole  and  simple, 
Christ's  Imperial  Cross ! 

Boston.  Mass 
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James    Martineau 

**  The  noblest  workers  of  our  world 
bequeath  us  nothing  so  great  as  them- 
selves. The  best  end  of  all  a  man's  work 
is  to  show  us  what  he  is."  These  words 
of  James  Martineau  are  strikingly  appro- 
priate to  himself.  His  familiar  letters 
and  the  simple  record  of  his  life  *  reveal 
a  soul  of  unusual  largeness  and  rare 
spiritual  discernment,  a  heart  of  high 
courage  and  beautiful 
sincerity  and  devotion, 
and  a  manhood  enriched 
and  uplifted  by  the  daily 
effort  of  a  masterly  mind 
to  live  with  God. 

Martineau  was  born 
in  1805,  and  his  life  cov- 
ered all  but  seven  years 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  three  years 
the  junior  of  his  bril- 
liant and  erratic  sister 
Harriet.  The  father  was 
a  manufacturer,  and  the 
mother  a  woman  of 
great  talent,  whose  rep- 
utation for  severity,  in- 
duced by  passages  in 
Harriet's  autobiography, 
is  now  shown  to  have 
been  unjustified.  James 
was  apprenticed  to  a  ma- 
chinist in  young  man- 
hood, but  he  chafed  un- 
der the  lack  of  system- 
atic and  scientific  train- 
ing, and  during  vists  to 
the  home  of  Henry  Tur- 
ner, a  Unitarian  min- 
ister in  Nottingham, 
deep  religious  impres- 
sions were  made  upon 
him,  and  he  decided  to 
stwdy  for  the  ministry. 
Strangely  it  was  this 
same  city  that  witnessed 
the  religious  awakening  of  George  Fox, 
the  preacher  of  the  authority  of  the 
spirit  to  the  seventeenth  century  as  Mar- 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  op  Jambs  Martineau. 
By  James  Drummond.  And  a  Survey  of  His  Phil- 
osophical Work.  By  O.  B.  Upton.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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tineau  was  to  the  nineteenth.  His  theo 
logical  course  was  at  a  small  Unitarian 
college  then  located  at  York.  He  taught 
for  a  time  at  Bristol,  and  preached  for  a 
brief  period  at  Dublin,  but  he  left  there 
because  he  could  not  in  conscience  accept 
a  "  royal  bounty  "  of  iioo,  and  his  first 
work  of  account  was  at  Liverpool,  where 
he  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  for 
25  years.  In  1857  he  moved  to  London 
as  a  Professor  in  Manchester  New  Col- 


JAMES  MARTINEAU 

lege,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Principal  in 
1869,  which  office  he  filled  until  1885. 
His  work  as  a  teacher  of  logic,  ethics  and 
philosophy,  and  as  an  opponent  of  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  and  necessitarian 
ethics,  he  regarded  as  his  chief  service  to 
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the  world.  His  efforts  in  this  field  are  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
volume  by  Professor  Upton,,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in 
jManchester  College. 

R.  H.  Hutton  used  to  say  that  Mar- 
tineau's  sermons  showed  a  higher  type  of 
greatness  than  his  more  formal  works. 
Tho  he  was  not  a  popular  preacher  in  the 
usual  sense,  he  must  be  reckoned  with  as 
one  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  power  in  the  pulpit 
was  due  not  so  much  to  his  ability  of  an- 
alysis, his  firm  grasp  of  a  subject  in  all 
its  relations,  and  his  notable  clearness 
and  beauty  of  style,  as  to  his  spiritual  con- 
ception  of  preaching.  He  distinguished 
between  the  prophetic  and  teaching  func- 
tions of  the  ministry,  and  would  never 
treat  the  pulpit  as  a  lecturer's  platform. 
He  contended  it  "  should  be  absolutely 
surrendered  to  devout  thought  and  utter- 
ance and  the  consecration  of  human  life 
by  divine  aflfections."  "  Preaching  is  es- 
sentially a  lyric  expression  of  the  soul,  an 
utterance  of  meditation  in  sorrow,  hope, 
love  and  joy,  from  a  representative  of  the 
human  heart  in  its  divine  relations."  Many 
said  of  Phillips  Brooks  that  in  conversa- 
tion he  never  told  out  his  soul  as  he  did 
in  his  sermons,  and  it  is  striking  to  read 
from  Martineau's  farewell  to  his  Liver- 
pool congregation,  in  1857,  such  words  as 
these : 

"  In  private,  to  this  one  and  to  that,  I  could 
never  talk  of  what  is  holiest  without  an  ad- 
vance of  sympathy  that  makes  the  talk  all 
needless.  .  .  .  True  reverence  can  never 
speak  above  a  whisper,  unless  it  be  to  multi- 
;tudes ;  but  then  it  can  breathe  its  full  tones,  be 
they  sorrowful  or  jubilant,  and  never  doubt 
.that  they  go  home." 

Dr.  Drummond  is  modest  in  claims  of 
Martineau's  influence  and  might  easily 
have  said  more  of  the  force  exerted  by 
•the  "  Study  of  Religion,"  the  ''  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,"  and  the  "  Seat  of  Au- 
thority in  Religion."  They  are  found 
■everywhere  among  thoughtful  religious 
men,  and  they  are  read  continually  with 
ever-increasing  gratitude.  An  Ameri- 
can orthodox  preacher  of  prominence 
and  real  power  was  once  heard  to  say, 

I  read  Martineau ;  there  is  no  one  who 
helps  me  so  much."  The  help  is  partly 
in  the  stimulus  of  the  wonderful  style. 
Who  that  is  writing  on  religious  themes 


to-day  has  such  absolute  command  of 
thought?  Who  can  so  see  truth  in  the 
clearness  where  it  is  beautiful?  But  the 
benefit  of  Martineau  is  more  largely  in 
his  deep  religious  sense.  His  religion  is 
not  a  bundle  of  precepts  nor  theories, 
nor  the  reach  for  a  "  vain  and  cold  ideal," 
but  a  life  with  that 

"  Presence,  warm  and  real, 
Seen  and  felt  and  known." 

He  was  a  revelation  of  spiritual  char- 
acter and  power,  and  it  is  well  for  this 
generation  which  seeks  to  be  religious  but 
scarcely  knows  how,  which  is  in  danger 
of  losing  God  in  the  many  things  it  is 
trying:  to  do  to  please  God,  that  the  story 
01  the  life  and  message  of  James  Marti- 
neau has  been  told  simply  and  without 
adornment,  but  with  symjmthy  and  real 
success.  It  is  high  praise  for  a  biograph- 
er when  at  the  close  of  his  bonk  you  do 
not  ask  who  he  is,  nor  even  how  he  has 
done  his  work,  so  vivid  is  the  picture  of 
the  man  he  has  described  and  for  whom 
he  has  won  so  great  admiration  and  love. 

Philosophy  and  Life 

The  thirteen  articles  in  this  volume* 
deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  em- 
bracing essays  on  such  practical  matters 
as  Imperialism,  Temperance,  Reform, 
Poor-Law  Relief,  as  well  as  abstract  dis- 
cussions on  The  Place  of  the  Concept  in 
Logical  Doctrine,  The  Goal  of  Knowl- 
edge, Hypothesis  and  The  Knowledge  of 
Space.  The  last  four  papers  will  appeal 
only  to  the  very  limited  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  nature 
of  ultimate  reality,  altho,  as  Professor 
Muirhead  evidently  aims  at  proving  a 
closer  connection  between  Logical 
Science  and  the  concrete  problems  of 
knowledge  than  has  been  generally  sus- 
pected, these  purely  speculative  essays 
may  justify  their  claim  to  be  included  un- 
der the  title  Philosophy  and  Life. 

Professor  Muirhead  defines  philosophy 
as  "  a  life  long  conflict  with  one-sided 
ideas,"  and  he  shows  how  apt  most  of 
us  are  to  be  one-sided  in  our  views  of 
things.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
we    come   to   examine   social    problems. 

♦  Philosophy  and  Life.  By  G.  II.  Muirhead. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 
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Yet  at  every  point  social  problems  open 
upon  ethical  problems,  and  any  success- 
ful treatment  of  them  must  treat  laws 
and  institutions  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect 
upon  human  character  and  the  ultimate 
ideal  of  the  community.  You  cannot 
keep  ideals  out  of  life  no  matter  how 
seemingly  high  or  seemingly  low  the  im- 
mediate practical  question  which  claims 
your  attention.  There  is  no  real 
antithesis  between  justice  and 
charity,  politics  and  piety,  happi- 
ness and  duty,  the  individual  and 
the  State,  freedom  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  supposed  antitheses 
met  with  in  every  day  literature 
tend  to  cause  a  certain  one-sided- 
ness  in  our  views  of  things,  and  to 
keep  us  out  of  sight  of  the  whole 
truth.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  different  questions 
discussed  gives  them  a  certain 
unity. 

The  ethical  essays  in  the  volume 
will  be  found  to  be  vigorous,  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating,  whether 
the  reader  agrees  with  Professor 
Muirhead's  conclusions  or  not.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  discuss 
them  adequately  here,  but  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  besides  having 
a  bearing  on  the  municipal  mis- 
government  of  so  many  of  our 
great  cities,  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  author's  style,  and  of  his  con- 
tention that  one-sided  thoughts 
tend  to  make  life  one-sided  and 
disorderly : 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal,  for  instance,  of  po- 
litical corruption  in  America,  but  if  we  look 
a  little  closer  we  see,  and  people  who  have 
been  there  tell  us  that,  after  all,  the  Americans 
are  a  very  honest,  straightforward  people.  And 
if  we  ask,  '  How  is  it  they  let  their  politics  get 
into  such  a  mess?  '  we  shall  probably  find  that 
it  is  greatly  the  result  of  a  false  theory.  As  a 
friend  of  mine  who  came  back  from  America 
recently  put  it,  '  The  American  people  are  not 
a  bad  sort  of  people.  What  is  wrong  is  not 
their  morals,  but  their  philosophy.  They  are 
suffering  from  bad  metaphysics.  They  have 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  liberty  means  let- 
ting things  alone,  and  they  only  get  on  at  all 
because,  after  they  have  done  this  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  mess  that  results  becomes  very 
bad,  they  bestir  themselves  and  get  things  put 
a  little  ricrht.'" 


Gasteria,  the  Muse  of  Dining 

When  the  savory  smell  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey  is  more  potent  than  the  odor 
of  sanctity  attaching  to  the  day  itself,  and 
when  our  vision  of  the  Christ-child  is  a 
little  blurred  in  the  steam  of  the  Christ- 
mas plum-pudding,  it  is  opportune,  if 
nothing  more,  to  devote  an  hour  exclu- 
sively to  a  consideration  of  matters  gas- 


From 


Pleasures  of  the  Table."     Copyright,  1902,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

tronomical.  It  may  be  possible  that,  as 
her  noted  devotee,  Brillat-Savarin, 
averred,  Gasteria  is  indeed  ''  the  tenth 
Muse,"  but  if  so  she  certainly  misses  the 
characteristic  family  resemblance  by 
which  tradition  identifies  her  sisters — 
the  tendency  to  impose  the  obligation 
that 

"  A  man  should  live   in  a  garret  aloof 
And  have  few  friends,  and  go  poorly  clad, 

With  an  old  hat  stopping  the  chink  in  the  roof 
To  keep  the  Goddess  constant  and  glad," 

for  it  is  precisely  this  man  of  all  others 
whom  Gasteria  darkly  frowns  upon  and 
publicly  repudiates.  But  that  cookery 
maybe  considered  as  a  fine  art  and  eating 
as  a  science  is  demonstrated  in  the  pag-es 
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of  Mr.  George  H.  Ellwanger's  treatise  on 
The  Pleasures  of  the  Table  ^'^\  in  which 
he  follows  the  two  in  their  evolution  and 
development  from  the  time  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  present  day.  Such  an  histor- 
ical record  as  this,  written  with  sufficient 
spirit,  obvious  sympathy  with  its  subject 
and  considerable  show  of  scholarship, 
manifestly  makes  a  claim  upon  an  au- 
dience not  wholly  composed  of  epicures, 
tho  it  addresses  itself  more  particularly 
and  directly  to  that  class  as  contributing 
especially  to  the  literature  of  its  cult. 
Upon  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  food 
for  the  mind,  no  less  than  food  for  the 
stomach,  requires  judicious  selection, 
careful  preparation  and  skillful  combi- 
nation, ilr.  Ellwanger  has  arranged  his 
material  with  an  eye  to  all  these  matters, 
and  the  result  is  a  very  pleasant  variety 
— lighter  entrees  of  interesting  anecdote 
following  more  substantial  courses  of  in- 
structive information  cleverly  sauced 
with  racy  quotation.  No  notice  of  this 
book  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
include  a  special  mention  of  its  admi- 
rable illustrations  (many  of  which  are  re- 
productions of  old  prints,  rare  engrav- 
ings and  celebrated  paintings),  as  well 
as  of  the  prepossessing  appearance  of 
its  large,  clear  type  and  broad-margined 
page. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
seat  of  the  Muse  Gasteria  is  in  the  din- 
ing-room or  the  kitchen,  but  in  either 
case  Mrs.  Ronalds'  Luncheons  ^^^  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proper  volume  in  her 
litany.  In  glancing  over  the  pictures  of 
toothsome  dainties  described  in  this  sup- 
plement to  "  The  Century  Cook  Book  " 
one  is  moved  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
the  immortal  Wackford  Squeers,  "  Here's 
richness  !  "  Certainly  nothing  could  ap- 
pear more  luscious  than  do  these  delica- 
cies, but  the  author  assures  us  that  "  tho 
apparently  elaborate,"  they  are  "  in  fact 
quite  simple."  The  book  contains,  be- 
sides its  collection  of  practical  receipts, 
directions  for  garnishing  dishes  and  em- 
bellishing the  table,  together  with  gen- 
eral suggestions  as  to  the  proper  forms 
to  be  observed  by  both  entertainer  and 
entertained  at  the  function  of  which  it 
particularly  treats. 

(1)  The  Pleasures  of  the  Table.  By  Oeorge 
Ellwanger.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

(-)  Luncheoxs.  Bu  Mary  Ronalds.  New  York  : 
The  Century  Co.     $1.40  net. 


Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  ^^^  is 
another  book  of  illustrated  receipts,  but 
of  wider  and  more  inclusive  scope,  as  is 
suggested  by  its  sub-title,  "A  Complete 
Manual  of  How  to  Select,  Prepare  and 
Serve  Food."  Its  rules  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  trustworthy  and  they 
do  not  suggest  prohibitive  ingredients,  as 
so  many  cook-books  do,  nor  is  one  contin- 
ually disconcerted  by  directions  to  use  a 
"  pinch  "  of  this  and  a  "  taste  "  of  that- 
all  of  which  makes  for  economy  of  time 
and  attention,  to  say  nothing  of  money 
and  patience,  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
wife. 

Something  of  a  new  departure  in  culi- 
nary literature  is  a  Cook-Book  Encyclo- 
pcedia  ('^^  arranged  like  a  dictionary  and 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Bazar  and  others. 
The  work  is  comprehensive  and  clear, 
giving  good,  practical  advice  in  lucid, 
intelligible  fashion.  But  with  food  at 
such  a  premium  as  it  is  now  it  seems 
like  the  irony  of  fate  to  be  confronted 
with  so  many  authorities  as  to  the 
various  ways  of  preparing  it.  One  is 
reminded  of  Punch's  oft-quoted  rule  for 
cooking  a  hare :  *'  First  catch  your  hare." 

A  vegetarian  cook-book  is  another  new 
venture  in  culinary  manuals,  and  such  we 
have  in  a  slender  little  volume  staggering 
beneath  its  ponderous  title,  Comprehen- 
sive Guide  Book  to  Natural  Hygienic  and 
Humane  Diet  ^^\  but  certainly  the  no- 
ble army  of  food  reformers  will  welcome 
it  with  enthusiasm.  And  why  not  ?  "  Pro- 
tose  Cutlets,"  "  Salsify  Fillets,"  "  Jugged 
Nuttose,"  ''  Plasmon  Snow-Cream,"  and 
"  Semolina  Pudding  "  may  be  food  for 
the  gods — who  knows? 

Whether  the  gentle  Gasteria  deigns  to 
descend,  or  rather  ascend,  to  the  nursery 
floor,  may  be  a  question  among  epicures. 
At  least  we  may  mention,  as  a  work  of 
decided  importance  and  value,  Dr.  Cha- 
pin's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feed- 
ing ^^'\     Approaching  his  subject  from 


{•')  Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.  By 
Janet  MoKenzie  Hill.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Pago 
&  Co.     $2.00  net. 

■    (*)   Harper's  Cook  Book  Encyclopedia.     New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50  net. 

(")  Comprehensive  Guide-Book  to  Natural 
Hygienic  and  Humane  Diet.  By  Sidney  H.  Beard. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 

(«)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feeding. 
By  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Ghapin.  New  York  :  Wil- 
liam Wood  &  Co.     $2.2.5. 
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the  point  of  physiological  chemistry,  the 
author  proceeds,  step  by  step,  discussing 
the  physiology  of  young  animals,  a  com- 
parison of  the  digestive  systems  and 
milks  of  various  animals,  the  production 
of  milk  and  other  raw  food  products,  to 
the  methods  of  analyzing  and  testing 
food  materials,  and  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  infants.  The  book,  tho  tech- 
nical in  nature,  is  both  readable  and  au- 
thoritative and  one  which  may  and 
should  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
those  who  have  young  children  in  charge. 
And  so,  having  spread  before  our  read- 
ers this  library  of  feasting  and  Epicurean 
cheer,  let  us  conclude  with  a  little  book 
with  ominous  title,  How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Indigestion?  (')  It  is  true  that  among  the 
efficacious  methods  suggested  by  the  au- 
thor no  hint  is  given  of  an  abstinence 
from  Cook-Bookery.  The  work  is  en- 
tirely serious  and  deals  with  our  national 
complaint  in  a  thoroughly  able  and  prac- 
tical manner,  supplying  much  valuable 
information  in  simple  terms  and  limited 
space. 

Paul  Kelver 

Occasionally  an  author  will  begin 
his  story  by  casting  over  us  a  spell  of 
peace.  He  wins  back,  past  the  long  suc- 
cession of  sordid  cares  and  griefs  of  our 
tedious  latter  years,  and  draws  us  after 
him,  like  little  children  following  a  good 
fairy  into  the  sweet,  enchanted  land  of  all 
happy  memories.  He  is  a  bard  who  sets 
our  tired  spirits  once  more  to  a  tender 
youthful  tune.  And  this  sort  of  atmos- 
pheric illusion  has  always  been  the  chief 
charm  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  idyls  and 
essays.  It  is  the  gift  he  has  of  translat- 
ing the  reader's  mind  into  the  fairer  re- 
gions that  distinguishes  him  from  many 
writers  who  only  succeed  in  displaying 
the  bright  wings  of  their  own  fancies 
where  the  envious  reader  cannot  follow. 
But  in  Paul  Kelver  *  he  has  risked  more 
and  given  us  a  novel  of  such  breadth  and 
character  that  it  far  surpasses  anything 
else  he  has  written. 

The  story  begins  with  the  childhood 

V)  How  Can  I  Cure  My  Indigestion.  By  A 
K.  Bond,  M.D.  New  York :  The  Contemporary 
rublisblng  Co.     $1.00.  ^ 

*  Paul  Kelver.  Bu  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 


of  Paul  Kelver,  who  has  a  curious  little 
candle-lit  spirit,  as  tho  he  had  come  into 
the  world  well  lighted  from  some  heaven- 
ly altar.  Now,  when  we  consider  how 
difficult  and  delicate  a  business  it  is  to 
interpret  a  child,  we  wonder  at  the  num- 
ber of  them  figuring  in  modern  fiction ; 
sorry  brats  they  are  often,  trained  to  ex- 
ploit the  knavery  of  the  author  naively. 
But  it  is  not  a  sacrilege  when  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  perches  little  Paul,  wrapped  in 
his  bed  blanket,  upon  the  bright  fire- 
lit  fender,  looking  like  a  little  white 
cricket  with  pink  legs,  to  ask  questions 
of  his  elders  that  set  them  all  to  laugh- 
ing. For  he  makes  it  plain  enough  that 
the  heavenly-minded  queries  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  seem  absurd  to  grown  up  people 
only  because  our  wisdom  has  been  so 
crooked  and  perverted  by  our  devious 
ways. 

The  author  makes  little  use  of  the 
miraculous.  Instead  of  a  "  plot  "  with 
a  blood-curdling  center,  the  story  de- 
velops, grows,  unfolds  quaintly  into  the 
life  of  a  young  man  who  is  often  saved 
from  dire  disasters  by  people  less  gifted 
^nd  less  noble  than  himself.  And  natural- 
ly, since  Jerome  is  known  as  a  humorist, 
the  reader  may  expect  to  find  in  this 
novel  another  smart  tilt  of  his  peculiar 
genius  in  that  direction.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  no  more  humorous  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  is.  Whoever 
watches  shrewdly  the  drama  going  on 
about  him  knows  that  there  are  comic 
scenes  in  it,  little  farces  where  he  stars 
a  part,  whether  he  will  or  no.  But,  on 
the  whole,  this  novel  is  likely  to  have  a 
serious  rather  than  a  frivolous  impres- 
sion. The  humor  in  it  is  philosophical, 
founded  upon  that  deep,  inner  smile  of 
human  nature,  a  thing  so  essential  that 
if  a  man  is  born  without  it  he  is  a  kind  of 
dullard,  a  mere  funeral  weeper  making  a 
dirge  of  life.  But  in  Jerome's  case 
pathos  hides  behind  every  sunlit  corner 
of  his  mind.  Humor  is  his  stepping  stone 
to  tragedy.  It  is  his  wreath  of  roses 
through  which  looks  a  wan  face,  a  little 
goblin  gutter  child's,  or  a  lost  woman's, 
or  that  of  a  man  with  the  sorrowful  eyes 
of  a  saint  and  the  sullen  lips  of  a  satyr. 

Few  novels  that  have  appeared  this 
year  have  been  so  well  written  or  more 
wholesome  in  suggestion. 
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English  Men  of  Letters.  New  York:  The 
Macmilhin  Co.,  75  cents  net  a  vokime. 

Tennyson.     By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

John  Ruskin.     By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Samuel  Richardson.     By  Austin  Dobson. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  By  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson. 

The  volume  on  Tennyson  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  of  the  new  series  of  Lives, 
with  the  eminent  exception  of  Leslie 
Stephen's  study  of  George  Eliot.  The 
events  of  Tennyson's  life  were  not  many 
or  exciting,  and  it  was  quite  proper  that 
the  biographer  should  have  devoted  most 
of  his  space  to  a  criticism  of  the  poet's 
work.  In  doing  this  he  has  shown  a 
judgment  notably  sane  and  comprehen- 
sive. In  about  every  case  he  has  said 
the  right  thing,  and  his  work  as  a  whole 
tends  therefore  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
that  body  of  sound  authoritative  criti- 
cism which  above  all  things  we  need  to- 
day in  literature.  Sir  Alfred's  apprecia- 
tion of  the. Oriental  coloring  of  Tenny- 
son's mind,  particularly  during  the  poet's 
latter  years,  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of 
his  peculiar  fitness  for  his  task  as  critic. 
— Everything  that  Frederic  Harrison 
does  is  in  a  way  well  done,  and  this  Life 
of  Ruskin  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  has  turned  out  a  good  piece  of  jour- 
neywork,  but  beyond  that  honest  com- 
mendation can  scarcely  go.  There  is  per- 
haps no  author  in  English  literature  more 
difficult  to  treat  than  Ruskin,  and  we 
have  yet  to  read  such  a  treatise  on  him 
as  will  mingle  properly  insight  and  criti- 
cism.— Of  the  Life  of  Richardson  opin- 
ions will  differ  in  accordance  with  what 
the  reader  desires.  No  man  living  to- 
day knows  certain  aspects  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  better  than  Austin  Dob- 
son,  and  his  skill  in  bringing  out  the  cus- 
toms and  tricks  of  the  time  so  as  to  make 
Richardson's  daily  life  real  is  extraordi- 
nary. He  deserves  infinite  gratitude,  too, 
for  toiling  through  the  boundless  desert 
of  Richardson's  correspondence.  But 
then  there  is  so  much  to  say  about 
"  Clarissa  "  which  he  does  not  say.  In 
fact,  we  can  recall  no  criticism  of  that 
novel  anywhere  in  English  which  is  at 
all  adequate.  That  work,  too,  is  yet  to 
be  done. — Colonel  Higginson's  Life  of 
Whittier  is  rather  a  better  piece  of  work 
than  his  recent  Life  of  Longfellow.  It  is 
interesting  and  shows  remarkable  infor- 


mation in  its  treatment  of  Whittier  as  re- 
former and  abolitionist.  Indeed  the  dis- 
proportion in  this  respect  is  almost 
grotesque,  for  against  these  many  chap- 
ters on  the  abolitionist  there  stands  only 
a  single  chapter  devoted  solely  to  the 
poet,  and  that  chapter  is  superficial.  It 
is  an  anachronism  to  write  of  Whittier 
in  the  ante-bellum  spirit. 


Literary  Values.      By  John  Burroughs.     Bos- 
ton:   Houghton,  Mifflin  «&  Co.,  #1.10  net. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  sym- 
pathies lies  revealed  in  such  a  sentence 
as  this : 

*'  Modern  life  is  undoubtedly  becoming 
more  and  more  impersonal  in  the  sense  that 
it  favors  less  and  less  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  great  personalities,  yet  its 
utilitarian  spirit,  its  tendency  to  specialization, 
its  right  of  private  judgment,  and  its  religious 
doubts  and  unrest,  find  their  outcome  in  in- 
dividualism in  literature;" 

or  this: 

"  The  quality  of  distinction,  an  air  of  some- 
thing choice,  high-bred,  superfine,  will  doubt- 
less count  for  less  and. less  in  a  country  like 
ours.  In  literature  and  in  character  we  are 
looking  for  other  values,  for  the  true,  the 
vital,  the  characteristic." 

That  is  for  a  critic  not  quite  the  safest 
method  of  approach  to  letters  now  or  at 
any  time,  for  the  judgment  is  bought  up 
at  once  and  held  within  a  circle  of  ideas 
foreign  to  the  realm  in  which  it  is  to 
judge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more 
of  distinction  in  Mr.  Burroughs's  style 
and  views  that  one  would  expect  from 
such  a  creed.  Many  of  the  critical  re- 
marks,— those,  for  instance  on  Gilbert 
White  or  on  Maurice  Hewlett's  style,  to 
select  somewhat  at  random, — show  true 
insight  of  no  slight  order.  And  the  dif- 
fused Emersonian  quality  of  the  writing 
is  everywhere  stimulating.  Only  we 
could  wish  that  Mr.  Burroughs  would 
eschew  the  worst  mannerism  of  Emer- 
son's school — the  trick  of  stringing  ran- 
dom names  together.  What  reader's 
mind  does  not  boggle  at  such  a  meaning- 
less conjunction  as  this :  "  And  another 
excellence  of  Shakespeare  and  Pope  and 
Burns  and  Wordsworth  and  Whitman"  ? 
And  a  thousand  times  throughout  the 
book  the  reader  cries  out  when  Whitman 
is  dragged  in,  "  Que  diable  allait-il  faire 
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dans  cctte  gatcre?  "  This  trick  of  string- 
ing names  together  is  the  mere  relic  of 
early  American  provincialism,  and  the 
use  of  Whitman  as  equally  valid  for  il- 
lustration with  Shakespeare  is  something 
a  trifle  worse  than  provincialism. 

John  Gayther's  Garden.  By  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
;^i.5o. 

After  death  the  reputation  of  nearly 
every  literary  man  suffers  by  the  publica- 
tion of  an  immature  novel  or  story  that 
his  own  better  judgment  has  rejected 
and  cast  aside.  Generally  it  is  some 
faded  manuscript,  written  years  before 
the  development  of  his  powers  brought 
him  fame,  and  which  he  neglected  to  de- 
stroy. But  in  this  volume  of  short  sto- 
ries.^ the  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Stock- 
ton have  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  disap- 
pointment in  store  for  them.  Each  tale 
is  related  with  Munchausen  simplicity, 
and  with  that  primal  air  of  veracity  and 
conviction  which  has  always  distin- 
guished his  literary  manner,  and  which 
ranks  his  genius  with  that  of  Jules  Verne 
or  even  the  author  of  Arabian  Nights. 
It  was  the  whimsical  gayety,  the  essen- 
tially youthful  charm  in  all  that  he  wrote 
and  the  refreshing  effect  of  it,  that  have 
endeared  this  author  to  so  many  readers. 

The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine.  By  Elinor 
Glyn.     New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50. 

This  ''  Ambrosine  "  is  brought  up  by 
an  exceedingly  well  bred  grande  dame 
who  had  been  a  belle  at  the  court  of 
Charles  X.  And  while  her  "  reflections  " 
do  not  show  the  morbid  sensibility 
noticeable  in  the  diary  life  of  most  young 
maidens,  they  are  certainly  neither  moral 
nor  conscientious.  They  reveal  the  inno- 
cence of  a  naturally  unscrupulous  young 
person  who  has  been  educated  according 
to  smart  social  standards  rather  than 
ethical  principles.  And  from  this  strained 
and  artificial  position  in  life  she  records 
some  fine  feminine  philosophy  entirely 
without  cynicism.  Rut  her  lack  of  cyni- 
cism comes  not  from  the  sweetness  and 
light  of  a  wholesome  nature,  but  from 
the  lack  of  contrast  in  her  mind  between 
right  and  wrong.  She  accepts  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  all  the  clandestine  wicked- 
ness that  seems  to  underlie    the    whole 


fabric  of  English  society.  And  the  lit- 
erary style  she  employs  is  a  clever  imita- 
tion of  that  light  Gallic  manner  wherein 
the  greatest  conceptions,  the  saddest  phi- 
losophy, are  often  expressed  with  the  fri- 
volity of  wit.  And  it  may  interest  some 
to  know  that  the  book  is  written  by  the 
author  of  "  Visits  of  Elizabeth." 

S 

No  Other  Way.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  New 
York  :    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in 
the  London  of  Dickens's  day,  when  the 
Debtors'  Prison  was  a  frightful  reality. 
And  in  his  usual  painstaking  way  the 
author  has  given  a  picture  of  the  times. 
But  he  develops  a  rather  shocking  situ- 
ation in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish law  which  provides  that  where  a 
man  marries  a  woman  her  debts  are 
transferred  to  him  as  well  as  her  dowry. 
A  young  widow  of  high  social  standing 
marries  a  negro  felon,  who  is  to  be 
hanged  in  a  few  days,  in  order  to  outwit 
her  creditors.  Unfortunately  the  negro 
escapes  and  lives  to  blackmail  his  white 
wife  when  she  comes  into  another 
fortune.  But  in  the  end  all  turns  out 
well. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto.  Studies  of  the  Jew- 
ish Quarter  in  New  York.  By  Hutchins 
Hapgood.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalis 
Co.,  ^1.35  net. 

Mr.  Hapgood's  volume.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Ghetto,  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
interviews  with  certain  East  Side  Jews, 
which  were  originally  printed  in  various 
journals.  The  uninitiated  may  find  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  this  "  sym- 
pathetic "  talk  about  the  Ghetto,  but  those 
that  know  the  Ghetto  and  the  Jews  will 
laugh  and  wonder  at  the  impudence  of 
the  author  who  has  recorded  cafe  gossip 
and  called  it  The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto. 

Whom  the  Gods  Destroy.  By  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  I1.50. 

A  volume  of  eight  short  stories  in 
which  the  author's  material  varies  all  the 
way  from  a  drunken  man  to  a  ghost.  The 
first  sketch,  from  which  the  volume  takes 
its  name,  contains  some  unusually  fine 
interpretations  of  music.  And  "  The 
Backsliding  of  Harriet  Blake  "  is  an  ex- 
quisite bit  of  dramatic  writing;  but  per- 
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haps  the  most  significant  story  of  the 
series  is,  "  When  Pippa  Passed."  In 
this  character  study  the  author  teaches 
by  ilhistration  that  a  genius  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  gentleman,  even  in  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  sensation.  He  may  have  the  na- 
ture and  personal  tastes  of  a  factory- 
bred  youth.  ''  Henry  West,"  who  writes 
like  Wordsworth  of  the  springtide,  is  as 
sensitive  as  a  thoroughbred,  as  rude  as  a 
rufiian,  and  possessed  of  no  more  poetic 
talent  for  selecting  a  woman  object  for 
his  romantic  devotions  than  if  he  were 
a  green  grocer's  clerk.  And  these  are 
psychological  facts  that  have  an  interest- 
ing biological  history  in  these  days  when 
we  are  making  such  earnest  effort  to  find 
a  scientific  basis  for  all  the  mental  and 
moral  inaccuracies  of  human  nature. 

Prisoners  of  Russia.  By  Dr.  Benjamin  How- 
ard. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
^1.40  net. 

A  personal  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the 
Russian  penal  colony  on  the  Island  of 
Sakhalin,  where,  judging  from  the  more 
recent  reports  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawes, 
published  in  the  London  Telegraph  last 
September,  as  to  the  horrible  conditions 
there  prevailing,  the  author  saw  chiefly 
what  the  Russian  officials  wanted  him  to 
see,  and  no  more.  His  statement  that 
upon  their  request  he,  an  American  citi- 
zen and  physician,  professionally  exam- 
ined a  convict  sentenced  to  the  knout  to 
determine  the  man's  ability  to  bear  a  tor- 
ture, the  details  of  which  he  gives  in  all 
their  awful  and  sickening  atrocity,  ren- 
ders further  comment  unnecessary. 

The    Historic     Highways     of    America.       By 

Archer  Butler  Hulbert.    Vol.  I.    Cleveland  : 
The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  fifteen 
monographs,  deals  with  the  paths  of  the 
mound-building  Indians  and  the  courses 
of  the  great  game  animals.  The  latter 
sub-descriptive  title  might  have  been 
made  more  specific,  since  by  great  game 
animals  Mr.  Hulbert  refers  to  the  buf- 
falo alone  and  not  to  the  other  quad- 
rupeds which  the  pioneers  found  here  in 
abundance.  Mr.  Hulbert  truthfully  and 
accurately  points  out  the  importance  to 
the  white  comers  of  the  direct  and  stra- 
tegic trails  and  roads  cut  through  forests 


and  wilderness  by  the  early  Indian  tribes 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  the 
migratory  herds  of  buffalo.  So  fine  a 
perception  had  these  animals  of  choosing 
the  shortest  and  most  practicable  way  to 
a  given  point  that  the  first  white  pio- 
neers found  their  roads  of  incalculable 
use,  and  modern  surveyors  have  not  been 
able,  in  many  instances,  to  improve  upon 
their  topographical  precision.  Mr.  Hul- 
bert avoids  the  error,  common  to  many 
previous  writers  on  the  subject,  of  de- 
taching the  mound-builders  as  a  distinct 
race,  remotely  antecedent  to  those  In- 
dians with  whom  the  whites  first  came  in 
contact.  The  most  authoritative  inves- 
tigators now  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  two  were  generally  an  identical  peo- 
ple, tho  for  some  unexplainable  reason 
the  practice  of  mound-building  fell  into 
disuse  during  the  period  of  the  white 
man's  encroachments.  The  author  fre- 
quently and  needlessly  indulges  in  repeti- 
tion ;  for  example,  in  describing  the  hab- 
its of  the  buffalo.  The  work  is  useful 
and  enlightening,  soberly  written,  free 
from  violent  assumptions,  and  apart  from 
the  defect  mentioned,  has  the  additional 
virtue  of  being  simple  in  narrative. 

Mother   Earth.      B,y    Frances    Harrod.     New 
York:   J    F.  Taylor  &  Co  ,  ^r.50. 

A  conventional  novel  founded  upon 
that  old  romantic  pride  which  in  fiction 
often  separates  the  noble  but  poverty- 
stricken  lover  from  the  beautiful  maiden, 
who  is  also  an  heiress.  Fortunately  the 
usual  fate  intervenes  to  sweep  away  the 
cursed  riches,  the  young  people  marry 
and  live  happily  ever  after.  However, 
the  title  of  the  volume  is  misleading. 
The  author  has  cast  most  of  her  scenes 
out  of  doors  without  really  knowing 
much  about  "  Mother  Earth." 

John    Malcolm.     By   Edward    Fuller,      Provi- 
dence:   Snow  &  Farnham,  ^1.50. 

I    Will    Repay.      By    George   Dyre   Eldridge 
New  York:    Lewis  Scribner  &  Co.,  ^1.50, 

Every  man  has  an  innocent  vaudeville 
side  to  his  nature,  a  frolicking  instinct, 
often  perverted  and  often  repressed,  but 
which  in  the  really  sane  becomes  fre- 
quently a  part  of  the  mental  economy  of 
life.  Thus  a  Southern  Bishop,  noted  for 
his  wisdom  and  piety,  always  kept  one  of 
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Dora  Thome's  novels  on  his  desk,  not  be- 
cause his  literary  taste  was  immature  or 
morbid,  but  as  means  of  intellectual  re- 
laxation. The  exaggferated  passions  and 
militant  principles  of  the  marionettes  in 
these  tales  were  as  diverting  to  him  as 
a  Punch  and  Judy  performance  had  been 
in  his  youth.  And  for  the  same  purpose 
we  cheerfully  recommend  either  of  these 
novels.  In  both  the  authors'  melodra- 
matic representations  exactly  reach  the 
comic  level  of  intelligence  in  the  balanced 
minds  of  really  serious  people. 

Literary  Notes 

"  The  Pipes  of  Pan,"  together  with  sev- 
eral other  poems  by  Bliss  Carman,  has  been 
issued  in  an  attractive  little  book  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

The  Century  Company  issues  Tenny- 
son's "  In  Memoriam,"  handsomely  printed  at 
the  De  Vinne  press  in  a  volume  of  narrow 
vestpocket  size. 

....Wessels  publishes  in  a  neat  little  vol- 
ume Sir  George  Savile's  "  The  Lady's  New 
Year's  Gift ;  or.  Advice  to  a  Daughter."  There 
is  no  preface  or  note  to  indicate  that  this  is  a 
reprint  of  a  work  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1705.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

. . .  .The  two  first  volumes  of  The  Musicians' 
Library  promise  well.  Henry  T.  Finck  selects 
and  edits  "  Fifty  Mastersongs,"  and  James 
Huneker  selects  and  edits  "  Forty  Piano  Com- 
positions of  Frederic  Chopin."  The  books  are 
beautifully  printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press. 
(Oliver  Ditson  Company;  each  volume,  cloth, 
$2.50;   paper,   $1.50.) 

....A  most  useful  work  for  librarians  and 
students  generally  is  Miss  Kroeger's  "  Guide 
to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Reference  Books." 
All  the  best  reference  books  covering  practical- 
ly the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  are 
here  cataloged  and  described  under  appro- 
priate heads.  The  work  goes  down  even  to  a 
bibliography  of  bibliographies  of  bibliography. 
So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  work  it  is  full 
and  accurate.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ; 
$1.25  net.) 

...."The  Correct  Thing  in  Good  Society," 
by  Florence  Howe  Hall,  is  an  amusing,  and 
no  doubt  useful,  little  manual  of  good  form. 
The  correct  and  the  incorrect  thing  in  every 
social  practice  are  confronted  on  opposite 
pages.  It  is  well  to  know  that  it  is  not  the 
Correct  Thing  "  to  open  the  mouth  unduly 
wide  in  eating."  It  recalls  the  classic  advice 
given  to  Sancho  Panza  not  to  chew  on  both 


sides  of  his  mouth  at  once.     (Dana,  Estes  & 
Co.;  revised  edition,  75  cents  net.) 

....We  quote  from  the  London  Academy: 
"  The  Irish  Literary  Theater  has  given  place 
to  a  company  of  Irish  actors — amateur  actors. 
Referring  to  a  performance  by  them  early  in 
the  year,  Mr.  Yeats  says :  *  They  showed  plenty 
of  inexperience,  especially  in  the  minor  char- 
acters, but  it  was  the  first  performance  I  had 
seen  since  I  understood  these  things,  in  which 
the  actors  kept  still  enough  to  give  poetical 
writing  its  full  effect  upon  the  stage.  I  had 
imagined  such  acting,  tho  I  had  not  seen  it, 
and  had  once  asked  a  dramatic  company  to  let 
me  rehearse  them  in  barrels  that  they  might 
forget  gesture,  and  have  their  minds  free  to 
think  of  speech  for  a  while.  The  barrels,  I 
thought,  might  be  on  casters,  so  that  I  could 
shove  them  about  with  a  pole  when  the  action 
required  it.' — We  rather  like  the  barrel  idea." 

Pebbles 

"  I  HEAR  you  were  cutting  up  capers  last 
summer."  "  Yes,  I  worked  in  a  pickle  fac- 
tory."— Princeton  Tiger. 

....The  price  of  kerosene  has  advanced 
four  times  during  the  coal  stringency.  This 
ought  to  stimulate  gifts  to  educational  enter- 
prises.— The  Boston  Transcript. 

....  She  meditated,  with  growing  anger. 
Suddenly  she  grasped  a  bottle  of  Hairine,  and 
hurling  it  across  the  room,  shrieked,  "  Ha ! 
The   dye  is   cast !  " — Princeton    Tiger. 

Rita:    "Why    is    Mr.    Kodak    so    glum 

looking?"  Nita:  "He  and  Eleanor  have  just 
come  out  of  the  dark-room,  where  he  has  evi- 
dently developed  a  negative." — Princeton 
Tiger. 

. . .  .Hubbie:  "  What  we  are  going  to  do  for 
fuel  this  winter  I  don't  know."  WiHe:  "We 
can  burn  our  piano.  It  is  old-fashioned,  any- 
way." Hubbie:  "  There  isn't  enough  wood  in 
it  to  last  a  week."  Wiiie :  "  Why,  hubbie, 
dear !  There  are  chords  and  chords  in  it." — 
Sf  hinx. 

A     MODERN    RAPUNSEL. 

"  Let  down  thy  tresses,  love !  "   I  sang 
Beneath  her  latticed  casement. 
"  And   I   will   woo  thee,   gentle   dove. 
With  kisses  soft  and  words  of  love. 
Let  down  thy  strands  of  golden  hair, 
And  I  will  climb  to  thee,  my  fair, 

My  starry  eyed  Rapunsel !  " 
She  heard  my  love   impassioned   cry, 
And,  leaning  from  her  window  high, 
Said,  while  the  silvery  moonbeams  kissed  her, 
"  Great  Scott !  I'm  not  a  Sutherland  Sister !  " 

— Brooklyn  Life. 
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The  Index  of  The  Independent  for  of  education  only  so  long  as  ^o/rc  rem- 

1902  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.     We  nant  of  tradition  restrains  its  o|vt-.-«;)on 

shall  be  glad  to  send  any  subscriber  a  within  tolerably  narrow  fields.    Even  now 

free  copy  who  will   notify  us    that    he  it  too  often  leads  young  students  into  a 

wants  it.  sad  waste  of  time  and  energy,  as,  for  in 

J*  stance,  in  the  case  of  a  sophomore  at  Har- 

^1       .             A    4^u      ^        u            (  y2ivd  who  was  found  to  be  studying  San- 

Ulassics    ana    the     1  eacners    Ot  skrit  when  he  knew  practically  no  Greek 

Them  or   Latin,    romance   philology   when   he 

T^               J-  .•        •  1    J            f          e  barely  knew  French,  with  geology  and 

From   a   distmguished   member   of  a  Teutonic  philology  to  fill  up  the  measure. 

Southern  university  comes  a  timely  con-  Qur  education  must  remain  in  a  state  of 

fession  in  which  these  words  occur:  ^j^aos  until  out  of  the  welter  of  learning 

"  The  classics  are  beaten  and  might  as  well  poured   into   our   universities    some    few 

yield  gracefully;  I  regret  that  I  did  not  devote  studies   emerge   once   again   as   properly 

myself  to  literature  instead  of  teaching  what  educative— as  fitted,  that  is,  for  general 

the  world  evidently  does  not  want.  training  and  culture.    Nor  does  this  mean 

How  many  other  honorable  professors  that  room  shall  not  be  left  for  the  full  de- 

of  Greek  and  Latin,  we  wonder,  would  velopment  of  all  special  talents.    The  cir- 

express  the  same  sentiment  if  candor  got  cle  of  our  knowledge  has,  in  a  certain 

the  better  of  modesty?     And  yet  is  it  sense,  been  rounded  out,  and  the  most  im- 

quite  so  certain  after  all  that  the  classics  portant  task  now  before  us  is  one  of  selec- 

are  beaten  ?    To  those  who  look  on  from  tion. 

the  outside  at  the  bitter  fight  waged  by  Whether   when   the   new   selection   is 

these  gentlemen   to   keep   the  field,   the  made  the  classics  will  maintain  their  old 

doubt  will  sometimes  occur  whether  it  position  of  honor,  whether  indeed  they 

may  not  be  the  teachers  of  the  classics  will  maintain  any  position  at  all,  might 

rather  than  the  classics  themselves  that  seem  a  question  of  extreme  doubtfulness 

have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting.  A  to  judge  from  the  confession  quoted  as 

good  deal  of  noise  will  be  required  to  per-  our  text.    For  ourselves  we  have  a  pretty 

suade  us  that  the  world  has  been  so  mis-  strong  faith  in  Greek  and  not  a  feeble 

guided  all  these  centuries,  and  that  what  confidence  in   Latin.     It  would   not  be 

made  our  fathers  men  will  make  our  chil-  difficult  to  set  forth  a  number  of  quali- 

dren  only  pedants — if  it  aflfects  them  at  ties  in  these  studies  which  would  seem  to 

all.  mark  them  out  peculiarly  as  a  balance 

In  at  least  one  of  our  leading  universi-  against  certain  sciences  which  the  new 

ties  the  old  question  of  the  classics  has  curriculum     will     undoubtedly    include, 

arisen  again  in  a  new  form  more  impor-  Just  now  it  may  be  more  timely  to  in- 

tunate  than  ever  before.     The  battle  is  quire    into    the    way   these   studies    are 

being  fought  with  peculiar  acrimony,  and  taught  rather  than  into  the  studies  them- 

on    the    decision    of    that    battle    will  selves.     May  it  not  be  that  the  present 

depend    largely    the    character    of    our  obloquy   has    fallen   upon   these   studies 

higher    education    for    years    to    come,  partly  because  the  teachers  of  them  have 

Certainly  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  failed  to  grasp  the  living  tendencies  of 

present  century  is  the  task  of  selection,  thought   and   have   dropped   behind   la- 

For  a  hundred  years  now  the  world  has  mentably  in  the  strenuous  modern  race? 

been  accumulating  knowledge  at  a  prodi-  The  nineteenth  century  brought  two 

gious  rate  and  in  a  prodigious  number  of  powerful  new  factors  into  our  intellec- 

subjects.     To  suppose  that  all  this  mass  tual  life — the  method  of  science  and  the 

of  information  is  equally  valuable  in  the  sense  of  history;  and  no  study  to-day 

education  of  youth  is  manifestly  absurd,  which  does  not  subscribe  to  one  or  the 

The  elective  system  is  a  possible  scheme  other  of  these  two  can  hope  to  survive. 
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Now  by  some  strange  fatality  our  class- 
ical scholars  have  adopted  the  scientific 
method  in  exaggerated  form,  but  have 
almost  entirely  neglected  the  historical 
sense.  They  have  erred  doubly  and  ob- 
stinately; for  the  chief  value  of  classical 
training  to-day  is  its  power  to  offset  sci- 
ence by  human  interest,  and  this  human 
interest  under  present  conditions  can  be 
set  forth  only  through  the  historic  sense. 
By  historic  sense  is  meant  the  habit  of 
regarding  human  nature  as  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  change  and  develop- 
ment and  progress  as  the  rest  of  nature ; 
it  is  thus  in  a  way  the  complement  of  the 
scientific  method.  Unfortunately  our 
classical  chairs  are  filled  by  men  who  are 
in  this  respect  out  of  touch  with  modern 
ideas,  and  it  inevitably  follows  that  their 
influence  daily  dwindles  away.  Greek  is 
no  longer  a  subject  which  can  be  taught 
by  itself,  as  something  complete  and  shut 
off  from  the  currents  of  modern  life. 
Unless  in  Greek  there  can  be  found  mat- 
ter for  study  which  throws  light  on  the 
problems  touching  us  to-day,  unless 
Greek  philosophy  and  religion  have  vital 
significance  in  the  philosophic  and  reli- 
gious questions  now  troubling  our  minds, 
unless  Greek  literature  has  bearing  on 
the  literary  evolution  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  unless  the  teachers  of  Greek 
are  able  to  trace  historically  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  civilization  out  of  Greek 
culture — why,  let  us  bid  them  Godspeed ; 
let  them  write  their  g-rammars  and  lexi- 
cons and  archeologies  in  peace,  they  are 
nothing  to  us. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  these  men  are 
too  ignorant  to  perform  the  task  re- 
quired of  them.  They  have  labored  so 
industriously  over  the  rudiments  that  no 
strength  has  been  left  them  for  the  more 
advanced  work.  Now  and  then  one  of 
them  will  perceive  dimly  what  is  needed, 
and  will  give  a  lecture  comparing  the 
Iphigeneia  of  Euripides  with  that  of 
Goethe  or  the  Hippolvtus  of  Euripides 
with  the  Phedre  of  Racine.  Put  within 
our  knowledge  there  is  scarce  a  col- 
lege professor  in  this  countrv  to-day  who 
is  teaching  Greek  with  any  large  sense 
of  its  significance  in  the  evolution  of  hu- 
man thought.  It  would  gratify  us  to  be 
convicted  of  error  in  this  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly, until  a  fair  trial  has  been  given 
the  classics  by  instructors  who  are  them- 


selves educated  broadly  enough  to  bring 
their  instruction  into  harmony  with  the 
historic  sense  of  the  age  it  is  meaning- 
less to  cry  out  that  ''  the  classics  are 
beaten  and  might  as  well  yield  graceful- 
ly." And  in  conclusion  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  no  instructor  of  the  classics, 
unless  intellectually  a  giant,  can  hope 
to  attain  this  wider  education  until  he  is 
bold  enough  to  be  ignorant  of  much  that 
now  monopolizes  his  energies.  He  must 
be  a  specialist  in  the  classics  if  you  will, 
but  a  different  kind  of  specialist  from 
the  one  who  now  lectures  in  our  seats  of 
learning.  Nor  would  we  deny  utterly 
the  value  of  labors  which  amend  texts 
and  compile  grammars.  A  few  univer- 
sity men  who  feel  themselves  called  to 
this  sort  of  thing  may  well  be  encour- 
aged in  their  zeal.  Only  let  them  not  give 
the  general  tone  to  classical  instruction ; 
let  them  be  told  that  their  work  is  only 
preparatory  to  the  greater  and  more 
dignified  discipline  which  deals  with 
thought  and  not  with  words ;  and  above 
all  let  their  teaching  be  confined  to  nar- 
row limits. 

The  Victory  of  The  Hague 

The  unanimous  approval  throughout 
the  country  of  the  conclusion  which  re- 
fers the  Venezuelan  claims  to  the  inter- 
national Hague  tribunal,  rather  than  to 
the  personal  decision  of  President  Roose- 
velt, has  a  double  justification:  it  gives 
honor  and  responsibility  to  a  court  de- 
vised and  proposed  and  urged  by  the 
United  States,  and  it  relieves  the  United 
States  from  a  difficult,  if  not  dangerous, 
position. 

The  plan  for  an  international  court  of 
arbitration  was  first  worked  out  and  pub- 
lished by  a  committee  of  New  York  law- 
yers, who  labored  over  it  for  several 
years.  It  seemed  nothing  more  than  an 
impossible  counsel  of  perfection, beautiful 
to  talk  about,  but  quite  impracticable.  But 
the  opportunity  came  to  suggest  and  press 
its  adoption.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  of  all 
men,  was  possessed  of  a  kindred  irhprac- 
ticable  desire  to  put  an  end  to  wars.  His 
thought  was  to  do  it  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  limit  armaments  and  standing 
armies.  His  advising  statesmen  could 
see  no  likely  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sire, but  they  yielded,  to  let  him  call  a 
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council  of  nations  to  disaiss  the  subject. 
The  courts  that  were  invited  thought  it 
an  amiable  weakness  of  the  Czar,  but 
humored  him  so  far  as  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  meeting  at  the  Hague, 
expecting  nothing  serious  to  resuh  from 
it.  And  nothing  very  serious  did  result 
from  it  except  the  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  all  except  the  New  York  law- 
yers so  unlikely  and  so  crazy  that  they 
did  not  put  it  in  the  programs  of  their 
proposals.  They  did  propose  certain 
amendments  of  the  laws  of  nations,  such 
as  that  explosives  should  not  be  dropped 
from  balloons  in  time  of  war,  but  noth- 
ing radical  in  the  line  of  reducing  arma- 
ments. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  came  wath  their  radical  and  im- 
practicable proposal.  It  was  laughed  at, 
said  to  be  a  beautiful  wild  phantasy,  but 
it  was  pressed  and  urged  by  Mr.  White 
and  his  associates,  and  it  was  adopted ! 
Perhaps  this  was  done  out  of  courtesy, 
to  humor  the  American  delegates,  after 
the  supposed  important  things  had  been 
settled ;  but  it  was  done,  and  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  were  jubilant  over 
the  acceptance  of  their  idealistic  scheme 
and  they  believed  that  the  despised  stone 
would  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 
And  such  it  has  become.  Of  not  another 
decision  of  the  Hague  Conference  do  we 
hear  a  word  said,  but  this  is  looming 
larger  all  the  time.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  United  States,  which  proposed  and 
pressed  it,  to  make  it  a  success.  So  we 
adopted  the  new  court  in  our  dispute  with 
Mexico,  and  a  dispute  in  Japan  is  about 
to  be  referred  to  it.  Whenever  a  differ- 
ence arises  between  nations  now  arbitra- 
tion is  inevitably  proposed,  and  the 
choice  is  between  The  Hague  and  some 
single  neutral  ruler.  In  this  Venezuelan 
difficulty  the  European  Powers,  which 
have  not  yet  quite  adopted  The  Hague, 
would  have  had  President  Roosevelt  ar- 
bitrate, but  The  Hague  is  our  chosen 
court,  to  which  we  would  do  honor, 
which  we  wish  to  be  accepted  as  the 
world's  grand  court  of  appeal,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  urged  that  these  questions 
be  referred  to  it  for  regular  and  impar- 
tial review.  The  acceptance  of  it  estab- 
lishes a  strong  precedent  greatly  to  our 
satisfaction. 

But  perhaps  our  people  have  thought 


more  of  the  escape  which  the  reference 
to  The  Hague  gives  from  our  evident 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  Venezu- 
ela in  the  matter  of  the  award.  When 
the  United  States  asked  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  to  submit  their  case  to  arbi- 
tration those  Powers  replied,  in  sub- 
stance, by  asking  if  the  United  States 
would  be  responsible  that  such  an  ir- 
responsible and  revolutionary  country  as 
Venezuela  would  accept  and  pay  the 
award.  We  said  No ;  and  then  they  at- 
tempted to  secure  indirectly  what  they 
could  not  get  directly,  and  asked  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  act  as 
arbitrator.  The  purpose  was  evident;  it 
was  to  put  a  moral  pressure  upon  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  the  award. 
To  such  an  arbitration  we  objected.  We 
pointed  to  the  Hague  tribunal  as  the  one 
created  by  the  Powers  and  urged  refer- 
ence to  it.  Unwillingly  the  Powers  as- 
sented, and  we  have  for  the  present  es- 
caped the  danger  of  being  forced  to  guar- 
antee the  award. 

But  the  escape  may  be  temporary. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  makes  the  United 
States  the  protector  of  every  other 
republic  in  North  and  South  America. 
We  tell  foreign  nations  that  they  shall 
take  satisfaction  for  no  debts  or  injuries 
by  territorial  acquisition.  After  the  war 
of  1870  Germany  took  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine from  France ;  after  the  war  with 
Mexico  we  took  California ;  after  our 
war  with  Spain  we  took  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines ;  but  we  tell  the  nations 
of  Europe  that,  no  matter  what  injuries 
the  American  republics  may  be  guilty  of, 
we  will  not  allow,  as  the  result  of  war, 
that  they  shall  recoup  themselves  by  an- 
nexation. We  protect  these  republics 
and  it  is  only  logical  that  we  take  a  cer- 
tain responsibility  for  their  behavior. 
We  have  already  accepted  that  responsi- 
bility fully  for  the  new  republic  of  Cuba, 
which  we  would  have  annexed  outright, 
to  Cuba's  advantage  and  our  own,  but 
for  the  pledge  given  in  Senator  Teller's 
anticipatory  resolution.  We  have  ac- 
cepted a  certain  responsibility  for  good 
order  in  the  Central  American  republics 
and  we  have  not  hesitated  to  land  soldiers 
to  keep  the  peace.  Conditions  may  well 
arise  out  of  this  arbitration,  by  the  in- 
ability of  Venezuela  to  pay  the  award, 
under  which   it  may  be    wise    for    the 
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United  States  to  step  in  and  hold  the  Discussion  in  Legislature  and  Con- 
custom  houses  for  a  long  period,  rather  gress  has  largely  given  place  to  the  end- 
than  allow  European  Powers  to  hold  less  routine  of  committee  work,  which 
them  indefinitely.  We  know  how  im-  has  been  developed  as  the  one  successful 
possible  it  has  proved  for  England  to  let  invention  for  getting  business  transacted 
go  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  her  prom-  by  a  representative  assembly.  If  political 
ise,  which  now  cannot  be  kept ;  and  Rus-  deliberation  could  be  maintained  only  by 
sia  is  now  supplying  a  similar  case  in  such  bodies  we  should  indeed  by  this 
Manchuria.  time  have  completely  transformed  that 

But  it  is  well  to  have  such  responsi-  earlier  government  in  which  Webster 
bilities  put  off  until  the  absolute  necessity  and  Clay  and  Calhoun,  Sumner  and  Lin- 
arises  to  meet  them.  We  have  no  reason  coin  and  Douglas  made  political  debate 
to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  they  belong  to  one  of  the  high  forms  of  art,  no  less  than 
us  as  the  paramount  Power,  the  only  one  of  statesmanship.  It  is  not  a  small  loss 
that  has  a  navy  and  a  disciplined  army  that  such  art  as  theirs  is  for  the  time  be- 
and  the  stability  of  settled  institutions,  ing  at  a  low  estate ;  but  let  us  not  for 
It  is  not  by  theory  but  by  precedents  and  that  reason  make  the  blunder  of  thinking 
occasions  that  such  policies  are  to  be  that  only  political  bargaining  and  skillful 
settled.  When  the  time  comes  we  trust  party  manipulation  remain  to  us  of  the 
that  we  shall  no  more  hesitate  to  accept  American  democratic  system, 
unwelcome  responsibility  than  we  were  As  political  discussion  in  Legislature 
in  the  Philippines,  and  we  shall  make  it  and  Congress  has  declined,  it  has  de- 
as  much  a  blessing  to  the  world ;  but  we  veloped  among  constituents,  through  the 
rejoice  unanimously  that  the  danger  is  media  of  newspapers,  public  meetings, 
for  the  present  averted  by  the  wise  and  clubs  and  informal  association.  No  great 
prudent  statesmanship  of  President  question  of  legislative  policy  or  of  ad- 
Roosevelt,  ministration  presents  itself  to  the  people 
jl  to-day    which    the    people    themselves 

would  for  a  moment  be  willing  to  leave 

Our  Real   Parliament  altogether  to  their  elected  representatives 

for    debate    and    decision.      Much    less 

The  discussion  of  the  Venezuelan  would  they  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
crisis  during  the  last  fortnight  has  re-  their  elected  executives.  The  people 
vealed  more  clearly  than  any  other  recent  themselves  debate  it  in  its  every  phase 
event  in  our  history  the  true  sources  of  and  then  bring  "  pressure  "  to  bear  upon 
American  government.  There  has  been  their  representatives  or  executives  to 
real  discussion  amouR-  the  people  and  a  give  effect  to  the  public  will, 
true  public  opinion  has  been  created.  What  we  have  failed  to  realize,  then, 
The  Government  at  Washington  has  been  is  that  not  government  by  discussion,  but 
made  to  feel  what  the  people  have  government  by  representation,  has  be- 
thought, and  even  the  Governments  at  come  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  real 
London  and  Berlin  have  been  not  un-  question  for  the  student  of  government 
aware  of  the  actual  state  of  the  public  to-day  is  not  how  to  secure  a  true  ex- 
mind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  pression    of    public  opinion,  but  rather 

The  decay  of  government  by  discussion  how  to  secure  a  more  complete  and  ef- 
has  in  recent  years  been  much  lamented  fective  conversion  of  the  public  will  into 
by  publicists  of  a  fine  old  nineteenth  cen-  enactment  or  administration, 
tury  type,  well  represented  by  historians  Otherwise  stated,  the  question  is.  How 
like  W.  H.  H.  Lecky  and  editors  like  the  far  are  representative  bodies,  like  Con- 
late  E.  L.  Godkin.  Too  intent  upon  the  gress  and  State  legislatures,  still  of  vital 
obvious  degeneration  of  legislative  bod-  use,  and  how  far  have  they  become  merc- 
ies like  the  Assembly  at  Albany,  or  the  ly  an  obstruction,  even  a  dangerous  sur- 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washing-  vival,  in  the  body  politic  of  organs  once 
ton,  or,  above  all,  the  United  States  Sen-  indispensable,  but  now  a  continuing 
ate,  they  have  failed  to  see  how  genuine  threat  of  mischief?  Should  we  get  on 
is  that  government  by  discussion  which  better  and  with  less  corruption  if  we  had 
is  conducted  in  a  larger  forum — that  of  legislation  by  popular  initiative  and  ref- 
the  people  themselves.  erendum? 
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In  partial  answer  of  this  question  we 
may  at  least  say  that  nothing  is  more  un- 
likely in  our  future  political  development 
than  a  transformation  of  Congress  and 
the  President's  Cabinet  into  such  a  gov- 
erning body  as  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Those  well-intentioned  closet 
students  of  statecraft,  like  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  who  have  been  insisting  upon 
cabinet  responsibility  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  have,  we  think,  entirely 
mistaken  the  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions and  the  real  tendencies  of  our  po- 
litical evolution.  That  which  is  actually 
taking  place  is  the  growth  of  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  President  and  Cabinet  to 
the  entire  popular  electorate,  instead  of 
to  Congress,  and  a  development  of  the 
entire  people  into  a  great  deliberative 
parliament,  debating  and  ultimately  de- 
ciding every  measure  of  policy  which  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  present. 

What  this  really  means  then  is  that 
unless  existing  legislative  bodies  shall 
become  indispensable  as  working  com- 
mittees, and  shall  legislate  only  as  mere 
recording  agents  of  the  popular  will,  they 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  go.  Our  real 
le'overnmental  system  will  be  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  essential  fact,  while  un- 
like it  in  form,  and  immeasurably  greater 
in  magnitude.  The  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  the  Governor  and  his  advisers, 
the  Mayor  and  his  heads  of  departments 
will  frame  policies,  as  do  the  British 
Premier  and  his  Cabinet.  These  policies 
will  not  in  reality  be  submitted  to  any 
representative  body,  altho  possibly  in 
form  they  may  be,  for  reasons  as  purely 
historical  as  that  which  designates  the 
Premier's  declaration  of  intentions  as  a 
"  speech  from  the  throne."  In  reality 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  people,  to 
be  debated,  and  indorsed  or  condemned 
by  the  people. 

Inevitably  it  will  happen  also,  as  an 
incident  of  this  development,  that  more 
and  more  the  important  legislative  poli- 
cies will  be  decided  directly  by  popular 
vote — that  is  to  say,  by  some  form  of  the 
referendum  ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  ques- 
tion will  arise.  Why  not  thus  decide  all 
really  important  matters,  and  leave  minor 
matters  to  be  dealt  with  through  the 
power  of  executive  discretion,  such  as 
we  are  now  familiar  with  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  Treasury  Department? 


We  have  said  that  such  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  in  fact,  altho  not  in 
form,  like  the  British  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. In  both  fact  and  form  it  would  be 
an  extension  to  State  and  national  affairs 
of  the  New  England  local  government 
by  town  meeting,  which,  after  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  remains  the  truest 
expression  of  American  political  genius. 
The  attempt  to  run  "  big  affairs "  by 
"  town  meeting  methods  "  has  been  the 
subject  of  abundant  ridicule.  Neverthe- 
less, we  venture  to  predict  that  the  town 
meeting  method  will  yet  be  discovered  to 
be  the  most  workable  and  satisfactory 
method  of  running  the  biggest  affairs 
that  concern  the  American  people. 


1903 

In  1803  popular  government  was  just 
drawing  its  first  free  breath.  Despotism 
allowed  it  ten  years  lease  of  life.  Eng- 
land, while  signing  our  independence, 
meant  that  she  left  us  to  starve,  and  in- 
tended to  help  us  do  so.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  1823  was  a  proclamation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  federation,  that  came  just 
in  time  to  save  us  from  the  machinations 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  1903  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  the  fundamental  political 
platform  of  the  world — the  Declaration 
of  the  Independence  of  Continents.  It 
can  no  more  be  limited  by  definition  than 
we  can  limit  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
for  the  bigger  the  mind  and  the  age  that 
looks  at  it,  the  more  there  is  found  to  be 
in  it.  It  is  as  good  for  Asia  as  for  Amer- 
ica, and  Europe  begins  to  feel  that  it  may 
yet  be  needed  where  Canning  first  con- 
ceived it. 

In  1803  two  men  stood  pre-eminent 
above  all  the  statesmen  of  the  world ;  Na- 
poleon as  representative  of  autocratic 
power,  and  Jefferson  as  standing  for  the 
principle  of  human  equality  and  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  Napoleon  proposed 
a  French  Empire,  reaching  from  Louis- 
iana, through  the  middle  of  thg  continent, 
to  Canada — which  country  he  hoped  also 
to  repossess.  Providence  and  exigencies 
dispelled  this  magnificent  colonial  dream ; 
and  the  Emperor  sold  this  New  World 
to  become  part  of  a  Republic,  which  he 
hoped  "  would  some  day  become  the  ri- 
val of  England  on  the  oceans,  if  not  on 
the  lands."     "  Perhaps,"  he  added,  "  the 
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Americans,  in  two  or  three  centuries,  will 
be  found  too  powerful  for  Europe." 
Nineteen  hundred  and  three  celebrates 
with  becoming  ardor  the  purchase  of  a 
wilderness ;  out  of  which  already  popular 
government  has  carved  fifteen  States,  and 
filled  them  with  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Had  Napoleon  found  England  less 
stalwart,  or  had  Jefferson  been  less  a 
statesman,  the  Republic  would  have  gone 
out  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  problem  which  then  stood  was 
whether  we  should  seek  reannexation  to 
England,  it  is  now  the  creation  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  unity,  of  which  the  United 
States  will  be  practically  the  head. 

In  1803  there  was  not  a  steam  car  in 
the  world,  nor  a  steam  liner  between  Eu- 
rope and  America.  A  Chinaman  had 
never  trod  California  to  rouse  the  repul- 
sion of  natives  (since  born  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Ireland),  and  San  Francisco 
was  a  forlorn  port,  looking  out  on  an 
ocean  that  was  traversed  only  by  adven- 
turers. In  1903  the  steam  age  has  not 
only  come,  but  nearly  passed  away ;  and 
traveling  palaces  salute  each  other  in 
mid-ocean  as  unconcernedly  as  pedes- 
trians in  an  ancient  town.  The  ocean  is 
a  vast  republic,  governed  by  statutes  as 
distinct  as  the  American  Constitution. 
The  Pacific  is  the  center  of  a  world's 
commerce,  around  whose  borders  islands 
and  continents  organize  themselves  into 
young  republics.  Under  its  waters 
stretches  an  articulating  cable  that  binds 
the  continents  in  perpetual  friendship. 

In  1803  the  doctrines  of  Hugo  Grotius 
had  been  formulated  for  two  hundred 
years ;  apparently  never  to  secure  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  1903  we  have  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
settling  disputes  between  nations,  as  our 
Supreme  Court  settles  them  between 
States.  It  was  necessary  first  to  create 
a  universal  Federal  Republic — fifty  na- 
tions bound  together  in  peaceful  co-op- 
eration, through  the  heart  of  a  conti- 
nent, constituting  a  unity  in  diversity,  far 
stronger  than  any  treaty  1)ond  that'  ever 
existed  between  empires.  International 
arbitration  constitutes  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple that  will  as  certainly  displace  war 
as  common  schools  and  commerce  put  out 
slavery.  The  Hague  Tril^unal  sits  with 
a  certainty  that  its  influence  will  grow 
and  intensify  until  its  words  are  as  potent 


as  to-day  are  those  of  Congress  in  the 
States,  or  the  voice  of  Parliament  in  the 
colonies  of  England. 

In  1803  the  farmer  bound  leather  pads 
on  his  knees  and  walking  on  them  cut 
his  harvest  with  a  sickle.  It  took  five 
men  to  mow  a  ten-acre  meadow  in  a  day. 
In  1903  the  farmer  rides  high  above  his 
wheat,  and  with  a  two-horse  team  trots 
around  his  harvest  field,  while  steel  teeth 
do  his  work  below.  In  1803  each  farm 
was  isolated,  and  during  the  steam  age 
this  isolation  brooded  like  a  nightmare 
on  agriculture.  In  1903  the  farmer  buys 
and  sells  by  telephone,  hitches  his  wagon 
to  the  trolley  train,  and  has  his  daily 
mail  delivered  by  liveried  officials. 

In  1803  a  man  who  held  in  his  own 
right  ten  thousand  dollars  was  a  capital- 
ist. The  growth  of  factories  concen- 
tered wealth  as  well  as  population.  The 
millionaire  of  1903  commands  his  hun- 
dred millions,  buys  lines  of  ocean  steam- 
ers and  drives  twenty  millions  of  horse 
power  across  the  continent.  With  this 
amassing  of  wealth  he  has  not  grown 
less  amenable  to  rightness,  but  the  whole 
world  is  waking  to  the  truth  that  no  man 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Carnegie  formulates  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  when  he  says  :  ''  Wealth 
is  not  private  property,  but  public  prop- 
erty, held  in  trust  by  the  possessor  for  the 
general  good."  This  1903  will  win  its 
heroic  place  in  history  by  giving  to  or- 
ganized labor  its  charter  rights,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  an  equality  with  organized  cap- 
ital. 

In  1803  there  was  not  a  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  Republic ;  and  colleges  existed 
only  to  educate  boys  for  the  pulpit  or  the 
bar.  Women  could  not  secure  education 
beyond  the  common  school,  unless  in  a 
private  seminary,  before  1835.  ^^  1903 
girls  are  competing  with  boys,  not  only 
in  colleges,  but  in  universities,  and  we  be- 
lieve are  increasing  the  prospect  of  a  no- 
bler motherhood  of  a  nobler  race. 

In  1803  population  was  very  equally 
distributed ;  but  during  the  century  it  be- 
came concentered  and  then  congested. 
The  homing  instinct  was  lessened,  and  at 
the  core  of  our  cities  was  created  a  mass 
of  moral  and  intellectual  debility.  Liv- 
ing off  the  crumbs  of  organized  society — 
the  English  sparrow  of  humanity — it 
herded,     quarrelsome,     destructive     and 
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parasitic.     This  1903  notes  as  the  chief  sectarianism  will  die — but  man  will  live, 

sociological  feature  of  progress,  that  pop-  For  all  there  will  be  but  one  country — 

ulation  is  now  under  the  influence  of  a  that   country    the   whole   earth;    for   all 

new  power,  and  that  electricity  is  surely  there  will  be  but  one  hope — that  hope  the 

destined  to  reverse  the  drift,  and  correct  whole  of  heaven.    Is  this  too  much  to  be- 

the  defects  of  the  steam  age.  lieve?    We  choose  to  believe  it. 

The  facts  most  identified  with  the  past  ^ 
one  hundred  years  w^ere  the  steam  car, 

the  newspaper  and  the  common  school.  Good    Resolutions 
The  index  finger  of  the  new  century  is  a 

cedar  pole  thirty  feet  high.  If  speech  was  This  title  does  not  refer  to  the  little  or- 
once  silvern  and  silence  golden,  much  namental  vows  made  by  young  girls  to 
more  so  is  it  in  the  age  when  speech  and  their  misconceived  Creator,  nor  to  those 
silence  are  identified.  The  electric  car  prosaic  people  who  delight  to  govern 
and  the  rural  telephone  point  the  way  themselves  from  year  to  year  by  some 
that  we  are  to  go  into,  if  not  through,  the  fantastic  law  which  does  not  really  touch 
new  age.  The  moral  pulse-beat  which  we  upon  the  vital  principles  of  a  worthy  ex- 
are  waiting  for  is  such  a  universal  con-  istence.  For  in  the  one  instance  the  vow 
demnation  of  drunkenness  and  dissipa-  is  speedily  outgrown,  and  in  the  others  its 
tion  of  human  power  that  immorality  will  fulfilment  does  not  alter,  but  confirms  a 
pass  out  of  our  public  streets  and  out  of  self-centered  character  in  some  unimpor- 
all  of  our  public  resorts.  tant  eccentricity.    We  mean  more  partic- 

Just  behind  us  are  the  Assiian  Dam,  ularly  those  desperate  regulations  writ- 
the  first  Pacific  cable,  the  railroad  from  ten  so  often  at  this  season  when  old  of- 
Moscow  to  the  Pacific ;  before  us  are  the  fenders  are  turning  over  New  Year's 
Isthmian  Canal,  the  cable  from  San  leaves  in  their  book  of  deeds.  And  the 
Francisco  to  Manila,  the  Cape  to  Cairo  worse  the  man,  the  more  strenuous  his 
Railroad,  a  railroad  down  the  spinal  col-  January  vows  will  be.  For  he  knows 
umn  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  what  it  is  to  deal  with  this  recreant  self 
irrigation  of  the  world.  Just  behind  us  who  has  already  broken  many  of  his  most 
are  great  organizations  of  capital  and  la-  ingeniously  constructed  by-laws, 
bor,  and  just  ahead  is  the  co-operation  of  Really,  this  good  resolution  is  a  ro- 
these  two  forces  in  the  creation  of  an  era  mantic  barrier  that  he  throws  up  between 
of  universal  good  will.  Already  on  the  dark  background  of  his  past  and  this 
'Change  the  Golden  Rule  is  quoted  as  New  Year's  morning  of  his  future.  It 
workable.  Just  behind  we  have  a  gov-  is  his  pathetic  defense  agfainst  a  thousand 
ernment-owned  free  school,  and  nearly  shameful  recollections,  an  ephemeral 
free  mail  system ;  not  far  ahead  is  the  breastwork  over  which  he  regards  the 
government  ownership  of  all  public  future  with  kindling  eyes.  For  no  man 
utilities  that  concern  general  comfort  and  is  so  sanguine  as  he  who  leads  a  forlorn 
welfare.  The  people  will  soon  command  hope !  And  if  the  charge  through  to 
their  fuel  as  they  control  their  air  and  wa-  eternity  could  be  made  in  a  day,  heaven 
ter.  Just  behind  us  are  reciprocity  trea-  would  be  peopled  with  these  reckless 
ties,  and  Mr.  McKinley's  open  door;  not  saints.  But  it  is  the  long  siege,  the  creep- 
far  ahead  is  an  unquestioned  system  of  ing  length  of  days  darkening  into  terrible 
free  competition  in  all  the  markets  of  the  nights,  that  wears  away  the  valor  of  such 
world — a  system  that  will  give  survival,  new  virtue  and  thrusts  the  victim  back 
not  to  the  petted,  but  to  the  fittest.  Just  into  the  same  old  defeat, 
behind  is  a  dissolving  of  sectarian  conceit  The  question  is.  What  should  be  the  at- 
and  bigotries;  not  far  ahead  is  a  mighty  titude  of  sober,  industrious  children  at 
organization  of  the  wealth  and  moral  home  in  the  Father's  house  to  those  sons 
force  of  Christendom,  to  sweep  out  the  in  a  far  country  who  habitually  gird 
baser  thought  and  the  selfish  purpose,  themselves  each  New  Year's  Day  for  the 
We  shall  soon  see  an  American  Church,  long  journey  back?  To  sneer  at  the 
with  the  creed  of  love  for  man  and  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  their  repent- 
code  of  honor  for  God.  In  the  twentieth  ance  is  easy.  To  distrust  their  courage 
century  war  will  die ;  despotism  will  die ;  and    even    their   sincerity    is   a   part    of 
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worldly  wisdom.    But  to  comprehend  the  it,  sir,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  know  about 

testimony  they  bear  to  the  goodness  of  God.    I  know  that  God  is  good."    A  vag- 

God  who  creates  them  over  and  over  in  abond  who  had  slept  upon  the  ground 

his  own  image  is  more  profitable,  and  for   thirty   years,    dishonored   by   many 

leads  to  a  more  charitable  reception,  if  transgressions,  outlawed  by  his  own  kind 

not  to  the  ring  and  fatted  calf.    Certain-  and  fallen  too  low  to  hope — this  was  the 

ly  there  is  something  significant  of  divine  tenet  by  which  he  absolved  heaven  of  his 

economy  in  the  fact  that  the  meanest  of  ruin. 

men  knows  an  occasional  rebound  of  the  And,  after  all,  it  is  about  the  best  thing 

moral  nature  toward  sanity  and  virtue,  to  make  sure  of — the  goodness  of  God. 

From    being    the    most    abandoned    of  For  it  is  a  conviction  that  often  sustains 

wretches,  he  crawls  up  out  of  his  depths,  a  man  when  the  world  shows  him  the 

blear-eyed,  feeble  with  the  long  fever  of  broad  back  of  a   pompous   Pharisaism, 

being  godless,  to  find  himself  miraculous-  Therefore  let  us  not  be  too  eager  to  qual- 

ly  qualified  with  the  noblest  aspirations,  ify  it  with  the  stern  limits  of  our  more 

And  as  the  heart  panteth  after  the  wa-  dogmatic  creeds,  lest  we  deprive  some  un- 

ter  brooks,  so  he  prays  for  the  green  fortunate  of  the  inspiration  that  may  at 

pastures  and  still  waters  of  a  wholesome  least  encourage  him  into  another  set  of 

life.     He  thrusts  the  sickening  past  be-  New  Year's  resolutions.     Few  of  us  are 

hind  him,  faces  about  with  the  bewildered  brave  enough  to  make  a  straight  journey 

air  of  a  man  far  from  home,  and  the  vag-  home,  and  so  it  is  the  more  important 

abond  becomes  a  holy  pilgrim  seeking  the  that  even  the  worst  of  us  continue  to 

gates  of  heaven.  meander  in  that  direction. 

And  no  matter  what  the  ordinary  di-  ^ 
mensions  of  his  mind  may  have  been,  he 

goes  upon  this  quest  without  the  dis-  The  Treaty  with  Cuba 
criminations  of  a  pessimist  or  a  cynic. 

He  is  ready  to  accept  all  the  sig-ns  and  A  few  days  after  the  treaty  of  reci- 
symbols  given  of  Paradise.  The  idea  of  procity  with  Cuba  was  signed  there  were 
a  city  with  "  twelve  foundations  "  stead-  reports  from  Washington  that  this  im- 
ies  his  purpose  and  conjoins  his  hope,  portant  commercial  agreement  would  be 
Nor  is  it  important  to  know  whether  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  opposition 
David  or  Solomon  wrote  the  Psalms ;  he  o^  the  representatives  of  the  beet  sugar 
believes  in  their  inspiration  because  they  interests  and  that  of  some  other  pro- 
express  the  woe  and  repentance  of  his  tectionists  had  died  out,  it  was  said,  be- 
own  sad  heart.  And  so  far  from  denying  cause  it  was  realized  that  the  proposed 
the  childish  faith  in  guardian  angels,  he  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  tariff 
would  petition  heaven  for  a  whole  com-  would  not  be  felt  by  the  beet  sugar  in- 
pany  of  militant  seraphs  against  the  pow-  dustry,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that 
ers  of  his  darkness — for  he  knows  more  reduction  of  duties  upon  the  products  of 
about  the  red  realities  of  that  lower  world  c>nly  one  country  by  treaty  did  not  open 
than  all  the  merely  doctrinally  qualified  the  door,  as  it  would  be  opened  by  a  bill 
theologues  can  teach.  insteady   of   a   treaty,    for    amendments 

Also,  he  occasionally  grasps  and  com-  involving  general  tariflF  revision.  This 
prehends  more  fully  than  any  man  in  this  was  good  news  for  all  who  desired  the 
world  the  divine  science  of  forgiveness,  ratification  of  an  agreement  that  would 
Not  long  ago  a  minister  was  called  to  the  riot  only  keep  the  promises  which  Cubans 
bedside  of  a  miserable  man  about  to  go  believed  the  official  representatives  of 
into  that  darkness  which  is  supposed  to  this  nation  had  made  to  them,  but  would 
end  such  lives.  After  some  time  spent  ^Iso  enlarge  our  export  trade  and  estab- 
in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  lish  that  friendship  which,  for  political 
the  justice  of  heaven,  the  good  man  con-  and  other  reasons,  should  characterize 
eluded  with  a  characteristic  exhortation,  our  relations  with  the  island  republic. 
In  the  silence  which  followed  the  old  Unfortunately,  these  early  reports  are 
prodigal  took  one  last  backward  glance  not  confirmed  by  later  ones.  Recent  dis- 
over  the  horrible  highway  of  his  life,  patches  to  the  daily  press  predict  deter- 
Then  he  replied,  "  You  would  not  think  mined  opposition  in  the  Senate.     It  is 
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said  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent any  change  of  tariff  duties  by  treaty, 
instead  of  by  legislation ;  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  treaty  with  France,  the 
treaty  with  Newfoundland  and  the  treat- 
ies with  fruit-growing  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies  will 
combine  to  reject  these,  or  to  prevent 
action  upon  them,  together  with  the 
Cuban  agreement ;  and  that  the  support 
of  some  Eastern  Senators  for  such  a 
movement  will  be  sought  by  a  promise 
or  threat  that  the  Newfoundland  treaty, 
which  these  Senators  oppose,  shall  be 
ratified  if  they  persist  in  asking  for  reci- 
procity with  Cuba.  Adequate  protection 
should  be  given,  some  of  these  gentle- 
men say,  to  beet  sugar  as  well  as  to  cod- 
fish. 

We  hope  that  all  this  is  mere  gossip 
of  the  holiday  recess.  Of  course,  there 
is  nothing  doubtful  about  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Mr.  Burrows,  the  beet  sugar 
leader,  to  be  governed  by  the  decision  of 
the  beet  sugar  convention  to  be  held  on 
the  8th  inst.,  a  decision  which  may  have 
been  foreshadowed  by  the  protest  of  the 
assembled  beet  sugar  manufacturers  of 
his  own  State,  on  the  23d  ult.,  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Cuban  treaty.  But 
we  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  any  com- 
bination of  Republican  Senators  will  at- 
tempt to  bury  all  the  pending  reciprocity 
agreements,  the  Cuban  treaty  included, 
in  one  grave. 

The  rejection  of  this  Cuban  treaty 
would  be  a  monumental  blunder,  from 
the  political  as  well  as  the  commercial 
point  of  view.  In  return  for  a  reduction 
of  only  one-fifth  of  a  sugar  duty  which 
is  now  nearly  100  per  cent. — a  reduc- 
tion which  would  not  injure  the  beet 
sugar  industry — there  are  reductions  of 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  Cuban  rates 
upon  the  products  of  our  farmers  and 
manufacturers.  These  would  surely  and 
largely  increase  our  exports  to  the  island, 
which  have  recently  been  suffering  in 
competition  with  those  of  European 
countries.  Commercially,  our  gains 
would  be  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  Cubans,  who  have  already  been  led 
by  our  treatment  of  this  question  to  lis- 
ten to  suggestions  of  trade  agreements 
with  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
ternational politics  the  argument  for  pro- 


moting intimate  trade  relations  between 
ourselves  and  the  island  is  one  of  great 
force.  Finally,  the  Republican  party 
cannot  afford  to  permit  a  rejection  of 
this  treaty.  If  the  gentlemen  who  in- 
tend to  oppose  ratification  think  that  the 
failure  of  Cuban  reciprocity  legislation 
at  the  last  session  was  approved  by  the 
people  because  they  elected  a  Republican 
House,  they  are  in  error.  It  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  his  policy,  his  courage,  his 
earnestness,  his  honesty  and  his  attitude 
toward  this  Cuban  question  and  other 
issues,  that  were  approved  at  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  so  far  as  they  had  a  na- 
tional character.  The  people  expect  from 
Congress  at  this  session,  and  from  the 
next  Congress,  more  regard  for  his  pol- 
icy and  recommendations  than  was 
shown  at  the  session  that  ended  on  July 
1st.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Senate  to  bear  this  in  mind. 


A  Notable 
Discovery 


It  was  an  anachronism,  but 
one  pardonable  to  poets,  by 
which  Dryden  made  Timo- 
theus  the  musician  equal  to  St.  Cecilia, 
whose  music  ravished  the  monarch  in 
''  Alexander's  Feast ;  "  for  Timotheus 
died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  some  twenty- 
five  years  before  "  Philip's  warlike 
son  "  had  won  Persia  : 

"  Timotheus  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre: 
The  trembling   notes  ascend  the  sky, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire." 

So  famous  was  Timotheus  as  musician 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  that  Dryden 
equals  him  with  St.  Cecilia,  inventress 
of  the  organ : 

"  Let   Old   Timotheus   yield   the   prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown." 

But  the  verses  of  Timotheus,  except  a 
few  fragments,  had  quite  perished,  with 
the  strings  he  added  to  the  lyre,  until,  the 
other  day,  a  German  expedition  digging 
in  Egypt  found  a  wooden  coffin,  of 
Timotheus's  own  century,  which  con- 
tained a  complete  copy  of  this  poet's  long 
and  splendid  poem  on  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, all  written  out  in  uncial  Greek  let- 
ters. It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
discoveries  in  Greek  literature,  even  more 
important  than  the  mimes  of  Herondas 
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or  the  odes  of  Bacchylides  found  by  a 
British  expedition  in  Egypt,  but  perhaps 
not  as  important  as  the  "  Athenian  Com- 
monwealth "  of  Aristotle.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  classic  field  is  not  exhausted,  any 
more  than  the  Oriental,  of  which  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  is  the  last  trophy. 
Classic  finds  are  not  numerous,  however, 
but  the  century  has  been  rich  in 
patristic  discoveries,  such  as  the  **  Philo- 
sophumena  "  of  Hippolytus,  the  "  Teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,"  the  "  Diatessaron  " 
of  Tatian,  the  Epistle  of  Diognetus, 
various  Constitutions  and  apocryphal 
Gospels,  portions  of  the  old  Syriac  New 
Testament  and  the  Hebrew  Ecclesias- 
ticus. 


^,     ,,  The  states  of  Europe  can 

The  Moroccan  .   .      ^  ^     ,     , 

no  more  anticipate  what 
reckless  mischief  igno- 
rant fanaticism  may  be  guilty  of  than 
Jupiter  could  protect  himself  against  the 
blunderings  of  a  fool.  Arabi  in  Egypt,  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Siidan  and  the  Boxers  in 
China  are  late  examples.  Africa  can  eas- 
ily give  birth  to  terrible  risings  that 
would  for  the  time  annihilate  local  Euro- 
pean control ;  for  there  are  millions  of 
wild  Moslem  fanatics,,  ready  for  a  holy 
war,  intense  in  their  faith  and  waiting 
for  some  prophet  to  give  the  word  of 
battle.  This  uprising  in  Morocco  may  be 
of  that  sort.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco 
wishes  to  introduce  some  European  re- 
forms and  the  rebels  resist  them  and  are 
said  to  have  defeated  the  Sultan's  army 
with  great  slaughter  and  to  be  likely  to 
capture  Fez  and  get  control  of  the  entire 
country.  This  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  European  interests  are  increas- 
ing in  Morocco,  and  more  than  one  Pow- 
er would  be  glad  to  divide  the  pie,  or  take 
the  whole  of  it  if  they  could.  The  cap- 
ture of  Fez  might  easily  mean  the  mur- 
der of  the  Europeans  there  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  their  property,  which 
would  be  excuse  enough  for  forcible  in- 
tervention. At  present  Morocco  is  the 
last  stronghold  of  independent  Moham- 
medanism in  Africa,  for  Algeria  and 
Tunis  are  ruled  by  France,  and  Tripoli 
nominally  by  Turkey.  The  population 
of  Morocco  is  uncertain,  but  probably 
Mulai-Hassan  rules  some  nine  million 
lawless  subjects  from  his  capital  at  Fez, 


where  an  army  of  10,000  men  is  under 
the  command  of  an  Englishman,  and 
there  are  German,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  officers  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 
If,  as  reported,  the  Sultan's  army  has  de- 
serted to  the  rebels,  the  flame  of  fanati- 
cism may  spread  through  the  Sahara  to 
the  Sudan,  and  very  difficult  would  it  be 
for  European  Powers  to  deal  with  it,  easy 
as  it  might  be  to  capture  Tangiers  and 
the  coast. 

The  thoughtful  and  able  article  which 
we  publish  this  week  by  Professor  Paul 
Reinsch  elaborates  the  position  which  we 
took  last  week  as  to  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He 
concludes : 

"  The  primacy  which  the  United  States 
claims  in  American  matters  carries  with  it 
a  measure  of  responsibiHty  for  the  existence 
of  efficient  and  responsible  government  within 
the  region  covered  by  the  claim." 

This  is  a  consideration  which  had  pretty 
nearly  escaped  attention  until  President 
Roosevelt  was  asked  to  be  arbitrator  of 
the  Venezuelan  claims. 

The  Rumanian  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  naturalization  of  the  Jews.  That  is 
a  great  result  already  of  Secretary  Hay's 
Rumanian  note.  The  chief  wrong  to  the 
Jews  there  centered  in  the  refusal  to  al- 
low them  to  be  anything  but  foreigners 
with  no  citizens'  rights,  no  matter  how 
many  generations  of  time  they  had  lived 
in  the  country. 

When  one  reads  such  an  article  as 
that  of  Count  Tolstoy  in  our  present  is- 
sue, he  should  remember  that  Tolstoy 
writes  for  Russia,  and  that  the  counsels 
of  philosophical  or  Christian  Anarchism 
have  a  very  different  apology  under  a 
military  despotism  from  what  they  would 
have  in  a  free  republic. 

A  suicide  may  teach  a  lesson.  A  Jew- 
ish servant  girl  killed  herself  in  this  city 
last  week  because  she  found  it  so  hard 
while  at  service  to  keep  the  rules  of  or- 
thodox Judaism.  It  was  the  chief  part 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  that  the  burdens 
of  ritualism  were  no  part  of  real  religion. 
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The  Policyholder  Who  Has  Had 
No  Fire 

We  read  that  President  Washburne, 
of  the  Home  Fire,  has  received  a  letter, 
written  in  some  town  in  Missouri,  thus; 

"  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  had  my 
property  insured  in  the  Home  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  being  a  widow  and  unable  to  repair 
house  as  it  ought  to  be,  I  cannot  insure  again 
unless  your  company  returns  to  me  as  much 
as  I  have  paid — about  $ioo — which  would  be 
very  thankfully  received  b}'  me.  I  have  had 
no  loss,  owing  to  my  carefulness." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
is  an  actual  letter,  written  in  entire  good 
faith.  Unquestionably  the  writer  would 
thankfully  receive  the  money  she  re- 
quests, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  correctly  states  her  own  situa- 
tion. "VVe  should  not  be  surprised  even 
if  some  of  the  hasty  newspapers  which 
are  not  always  able  to  restrain  their  own 
strong  language  when  they  speak  of  the 
iniquity  of  insurance  take  up  the  widow's 
plea  as  a  reasonable  and  just  one. 

Yet  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor  just. 
Her  house  needs  repair,  and  she  has  not 
the  means  wherewith  to  do  the  work. 
The  case  may  be  a  good  one  for  charity, 
but  the  appeal  might  as  properly  be  ad- 
dressed to  any  other  man  or  company  as 
to  Mr.  Washburne  and  his.  Her  house 
has  not  burned ;  it  has  been  going  to  the 
more  appropriate  end — decay — and  she 
has  asked  no  loss  payment  from  the  com- 
pany, having  paid  it  about  $ioo.  There- 
fore  the  company  owes  her  something. 

But  does  it?  At  the  superficial 
glance,  many  may  think  so,  for  it  is  still 
a  notion  in  not  a  few  minds  that  the  per- 
son who  has  paid  insurance  premiums 
and  has  never  filed  a  loss  claim  has  re- 
ceived nothing  for  the  money.  The  error 
is  an  honcLSt  one — that  is,  a  thoughtless 
one.  Yet  people  ought  to  think.  It  is 
not  true  that  every  loss  claim  which  is 
paid  costs  the  company  more  than  the 
premiums,  for  there  are  many  small 
claims  and  many  persons  carry  insurance 
for  years  and  do  not  have  a  fire;  yet  in 
many  cases  (and  the  heavy  ones)  it  is 
true  that  the  losses  more  than  consume 
the  premiums.  It  is  supposed  that  losses 
will  consume  half  the  premiums.  They 
do  consume  more ;  but  if  they  were  kept 
down  to  that  figure  the  ratio  of  losses 


paid  to  the  money  contributed  by  the 
losers  would  be  large.  The  premiums  of 
those  who  do  not  have  fires  must  carry 
the  load  of  loss.  This  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  insurance.  If  the  companies 
had  to  return  their  premiums  to  policy- 
holders who  have  not  had  fires,  where 
would  the  money  for  losses  be  obtained? 
It  is  a  slow  process — but  we  still  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  public  will  un- 
derstand, some  day,  that  to  "  carry  "  in- 
surance costs  something. 

The  Baseless  Story  Renewed 

The  levy  against  insurance  of  young 
children  as  a  system  of  child-murder  has 
lately  had  one  of  its  periodical  outbreaks. 
This  makes  a  good  cry  for  that  sort  of 
journalism  which  cares  for  nothing  ex- 
cept to  sell  papers  to-day  and  keep  a  look 
out  for  "  scareheads  "  to  serve  tomorrow. 
If,  as  is  quite  possible,  there  are  some 
small  assessment  concerns  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  are  doing,  ignorantly  or 
criminally,  a  bad  business  in  insurance 
of  very  young  children,  the  State  should 
take  active  measures  to  suppress  it;  but 
that  is  no  more  condemnation  of  legiti- 
mate insurance  than  was  the  ■'  grave- 
yard "  business  of  twenty  years  ago  in 
several  Pennsylvania  counties. 

For  the  relief  of  any  serious-minded 
persons  who  are  disturbed  and  are  with- 
in our  reach  we  will  say  again  that  in- 
dustrial insurance,  legitimately  con- 
ducted, conserves  the  lives  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  conditions  are  so  adjusted 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  profit 
in  child-murder,  and  the  influence  of  in- 
surance upon  the  habits  and  morals  of 
what  we  must  still  miscall  the  working 
class  is  thoroughly  wholesome.  It  ought 
also  to  be  plain  that  the  charge  so  sweep- 
ingly  made  proves  too  much.  If  a  sen- 
sational journal  should  allege  that  the 
fire  companies  are  maintaining  a  band  of 
incendiaries,  probably  even  the  most  ig- 
norant reader  would  see  the  absurdity; 
yet  such  a  story  would  be  plausible  com- 
pared with  the  charge  that  managers  of 
companies  which  wTite  life  policies  by 
the  million  are  either  privy  to,  or  unable 
to  protect  themselves  from,  the  murder 
of  insured  children.  Even  if  neither 
statute  nor  moral  law  forbade,  the  laws 
of  business  would  effectually  forbid. 
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Our  Foreign  Trade  Reports  Not 
Depressing- 

We  do  not  find  anything  of  a  dis- 
couraging or  depressing  nature  in  the 
detailed  report  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  eleven  months  of  the  past  calen- 
dar year,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  It  is  true  that  the  exports 
were  less  by  $115,500,000  and  the  im- 
ports greater  by  $74,500,000  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  months  in  1901. 
But  the  increase  of  imports  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  greater  activity  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers or  to  their  inability  to  supply 
the  enormous  demand  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. For  example,  there  was  an  increase 
of  $54,000,000  (from  $353,417,000  to 
$407,603,000)  in  the  value  of  manufac- 
turers' materials  imported,  these  includ- 
ing such  products  as  raw  silk,  tin,  etc. 
which  we  must  buy  abroad.  The  growth 
of  these  imports  is  due  mainly  to  the  en- 
larged output  here  of  the  manufactured 
goods  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Imports 
of  iron  and  steel  have  doubled  in  value 
(rising  from  $18,267,000  to  $36,766,- 
000),  but  this  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  demand  in  this  country 
has  outrun  the  domestic  supply.  In  im- 
portant branches  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  the  mills  have  orders  on  hand 
that  will  engage  their  full  capacity  for 
production  almost  to  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Those  buyers  whose  orders  are 
not  in,  and  who  must  have  the  goods 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  can  get 
them  only  by  procuring  them  abroad. 
Railroad  companies  are  importing  rails 
because  they  cannot  wait  for  the  filling 
of  their  orders  at  home.  Pig  iron  has 
been  and  still  is  imported  because  our 
furnaces,  altho  largely  surpassing  in  1901 
the  output  of  any  preceding  year,  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  same  is 
true  of  crude  steel.  These  imports  are 
no  sign  of  depression  at  home  or  of  fail- 
ure here  in  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  All  our  mills  are  at 
work,  and  the  employees  are  .receiving 
higher  wages  than  were  paid  six  months 
or  a  year  ago.  The  decline  of  the  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  is 
due  to  the  same  relation  of  supply  to 
demand  in  our  home  market.  Conditions 
which  reduce  exports  are  indicated  by  the 
recent  refusal  of  a  great  locomotive  com- 
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pany  to  bid  in  competition  for  foreign 
orders  because  its  orders  for  our  own 
railroads  would  keep  its  works  busy  for 
nearly  a  year  to  come. 

The  reduction  of  $115,500,000  in  ex- 
ports is  in  part  explained  by  the  failure 
of  the  corn  crop  of  1901.  Of  corn  alone 
the  shipments  fell  from  $49,500,000  in 
the  II  months  of  1901  to  $6,745,000  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  IQ02.  The 
shortage  of  corn  caused  a  decrease  of  the 
exports  of  beef  and  other  meat  products. 
Greater  demand  at  home,  with  a  de- 
crease of  buying  power  in  some  foreign 
countries,  and  an  enlargement  of  agricul- 
tural supplies  in  others,  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  accounting  for  the  reduced  ex- 
ports of  grain  and  other  food  substances. 
Eventually  our  manufacturers  will  catch 
up  with  the  domestic  demand,  and  there- 
after they  will  sell  freely  again  to  foreign 
buyers.  As  for  the  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  the  enormous  crops  har- 
vested in  1902  will  speedily  enlarge  them. 
Exports  of  corn  are  already  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  corresponding  time 
a  year  ago,  and  in  due  time  the  shipments 
of  those  meat  products  which  are  affected 
in  quantity  and  price  by  the  corn  supply 
will  show  a  similar  growth. 


The  Garfield  National  Bank,  of 
which  R.  W.  Poor  is  President,  has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent, 
and  an  extra  dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  pay- 
able December  31st. 

....  Dividends  and  interest  an- 
nounced : 

N.  y.  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.,  1^4  per  cent.,  payable  Jan.  15th. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  preferred,  IJ^  per  cent, 
payable  Jan.  15th. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  common.  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able .Tan.  15th. 

Missouri  Pac.  RVay  Co.,  $2..50  per  share,  payable  Jan. 
20th. 

Amer.  Woolen  Co.,  preferred,  1%  per  cent.,  payable 
Jan   15th. 

Buffalo   &   Susquehanna   R.   R.  Co.,   common,  1}4  per 
cent  .  payable  Jan.  2d. 

Southern  Pnc.  Co.,  various  coupons,  payable  Jan.  2d. 
Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  deposits  3,  4,  5  and  6  months  at 

4  per  cent ,  payable  Jan.  19th. 

NATr0NA.L  BANKS. 


Per  Cent. 

East  River 4 

Irving 4 

Market  and  Fulton.  5 

SAVINGS 

Per  Cent. 

American 3i^ 

Bank  for  Savings Si^ 

Dry  Dook     S]Z 

Emierant  Industrial. .  .8% 

Franklin 3V^ 

German 8^ 


Per  Cent. 

National  Citizens' 3 

New  Amsterdam 8 

BANKS. 

Per  Cent. 

Greenwich 8^ 

Harlem  (to  SIOOO) 4 

Harlem  (over  $1000) . .  .3% 

Irving         4 

Manhattan 3^^ 
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^      ^      J  T>  -1  Senator    Hoar's    bill 

Trust  and  Railway       .  ,  ,     . 

o    ui  for     the     regulation 

Problems  ,  9    ^  r 

and  restraint  01 
Trusts  or  incorporated  combinations  has 
been  published.  It  goes  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman ;  but 
it  may  not  win  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House,  whose 
chairman.  Judge  Jenkins,  severely  criti- 
cises it  in  an  interview  given  to  the  press. 
The  Senator's  bill  withholds  from  any 
corporation  the  privilege  of  engaging  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  it 
complies  with  certain  conditions,  one  be- 
ing that  it  must  file  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  statement  of  its 
affairs  (such  as  the  various  Publicity 
bills  require),  and  also  give  to  the  At- 
torney-General such  a  statement  as  to  its 
contracts,  shipments  and  sales  (below  the 
ordinary  market  price)  as  he  may  at  any 
time  demand.  One  section  is  designed 
to  punish  any  corporation  that  sells  be- 
low the  fair  market  value  or  its  ordinary 
price  to  *'  drive  others  out  of  business," 
or  that  sells  on  conditions  or  contracts 
restraining  sales  by  the  purchaser.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  reach  corporations 
whose  direct  sales  are  confined  to  one 
State  and  whose  interstate  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  agents  or  allied  corporations. 
Punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  is 
provided,  and  by  exclusion  from  inter- 
state commerce  after  the  third  offense. 
Judge  Jenkins  asserts  that  the  bill  seeks 
repeatedly  to  use  powers  not  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  An  im- 
pression prevails  at  Washington  that 
there  will  be  no  Trust  legislation  at  this 
session  beyond  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  by  the  Department  of  Justice. — In 
a  recent  public  address,  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commissioner    Prouty    asserted 


that  discrimination  had  ceased  to  be  the 
crying  evil  in  railroad  traffic,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  extortion  in  freight 
charges,  owing  to  consolidations.  For 
this  there  was  no  remedy  in  publicity. 
There  should  be,  he  said,  a  new  and 
special  court  to  review  and  enforce  the 
Commission's  decisions  concerning  rates. 
— Judge  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, argued  in  a  public  address  that 
publicity  would  not  prevent  the  over- 
capitalization of  Trust  combinations,  but 
would  tend  to  discourap'e  competition 
and  promote  consolidation.  Publicity 
was  not  needed,  he  said,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers,  and  it  would  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  stockholders.  As 
for  the  interests  of  persons  intending  to 
buy  shares,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  safeguard  investments  in 
corporation  securities. — Judge  Grosscup. 
before  whom  the  Beef  Trust  suit  is  pend- 
ing, has  recently  in  a  public  address  at- 
tacked the  Sherman  act,  under  which  this 
Trust  is  prosecuted  by  the  Government. 
Thus,  with  the  views  of  the  President 
and  Attorney-General  Knox,  the  people 
have  before  them  a  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  official  opinions  relating  to 
Trust  evils  and  the  legislative  remedies 
proposed. — Secretary  Hitchcock  has 
called  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Binger 
Hermann,  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  This  removal  is  due  to 
long  continued  friction  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commissioner,  relating  to 
the  execution  of  the  land  laws,  as  to 
which  many  stories  are  told.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  present  Assistant  Com- 
missioner (Ex-Governor  Richards,  of 
Wyoming)  will  take  Mr.  Hermann's 
place.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Armstrong,  27 
years  old,  heretofore  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Secretary  Shaw,  has  been  selected 
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to  succeed  Mr.  Spauldinsr  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  latter  re- 
tiring on  account  of  ill  health,  after^  a 
long  term  of  service.— The  recent  special 
election  in  one  of  the  Representative  dis- 
tricts of  Delaware,  required  because 
there  was  a  tie  (424  to  424),  has  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  Addicks  can- 
didate over  the  opposing  Democrat  by  a 
vote  of  496  to  304,  altho  the  district  has 
normally  been  Democratic  in  past  years 
by  more  than  100  majority.  Charges  of 
wholesale  purchase  of  votes  may  lead  to 
an  investigation.  Mr.  Addicks  now  has 
22  votes  on  joint  ballot  in  the  Legisla- 
ture (for  the  Senatorship),  but  needs  5 
more. 

.  .    ,  „.  ^        ^    Attention  is  again  di- 
Pohtical   Rights   of     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^        y^^.^^^ 

Southern  Negroes       ^.^^^^    ^^^    condition 

of  negroes  in  the  South  by  the  action  of 
the  President  with  respect   to  the  post 
office  at  Indianola,  Miss.     Owing  to  the 
persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected 
by  residents  of  the  town,  the  postmas- 
ter, Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Cox  (a  negro),  re- 
cently sent  her  resignation  to  Washing- 
ton.   It  was  not  accepted,  but  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  that  the  post  office  be  closed 
and  that  all  mail  addressed  to  Indianola 
be    forwarded    to    Greenville,    25    rniles 
away.     A  statement  of  the  case,  given 
out  at  the  White  House,  shows  that  Mrs. 
Cox  has  served  nearly  nine  years,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  by  President  Harri- 
son, and  appointed   again  by  President 
McKinley ;  that  she  is  commended  by  the 
best    people    of    Indianola,    among    her 
bondsmen  being  the  present  Democratic 
State  Senator  and  the  leading  banker  of 
the   place;   that    (as   ascertained   by  in- 
spectors' investigations)  she  has  "  given 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  all  patrons  of 
the  office,  and  at  all  times  has  been  cour- 
teous, faithful,  competent  and  honest  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties ;  "  and  that 
her  moral  standing  in  the  community  is 
of  the  highest.    It  appears  from  inspect- 
ors' reports  and  the  statements  of  rep- 
utable white  citizens  that  "  her  resigna- 
tion was  forced  by  a  brutal  and  lawless 
element,  purely  upon  the  ground  of  her 
color,  and  was  obtained  under  terror  of 
threats  of  physical  violence."    The  May- 
or and  the  Sheriff  said  they  would  not  be 
answerable  for  her  safety  if  she  refused 


to  resign.  As  she  had  asked  that  her  res- 
ignation should  take  effect  on  January 
1st,  her  bondsmen  telegraphed  on  that 
date  to  the  Post  Office  Department  that 
"  prompt  action  "  was  "  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  business  interests."  As  to  this 
the  White  House  statement  says : 

"  In  the  view  of  the  President  the  relief  of 
the  business  interests,  which  are  being  injured 
solely  by  the  action  of  the  lawless  element  of 
the  town,  is  wholly  secondary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  the  assertion  of 
the  fundamental  principle  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  not  conceive  at  or  tolerate  wrong 
and  outrage  of  such  flagrant   character." 

Therefore  it  was  ordered  that  Indianola's 
mail  be  sent  to  Greenville.  At  the  same 
time,  the  evidence  concerning  the  threats 
against  Mrs.  Cox  was  given  to  the  At- 
torney-General "  for  action." — Judge 
Hamilton  G.  Ewart,  of  North  Carolina, 
formerly  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
has  sent  to  Postmaster-General  Payne  a 
long  letter,  in  which  he  sharply  de- 
nounces the  movement  to  exclude  negroes 
from  the  Republican  party,  calling  it  a 
"  cowardly  and  asinine  policy,"  and  as- 
serting that  it  will  give  the  State  to  the 
Democrats  in  1904  by  a  majority  of  100,- 
000. — Marshal  George  G.  Green,  of  Tex- 
as, was  recently  in  Washington  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  his  removal  from  office. 
He  has  supported  the  exclusion  move- 
ment in  his  State. — In  a  quarrel  at  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Liberia,  on 
October  6th,  our  Minister  there.  Dr. 
Crossland,  of  Missouri,  shot  Thomas  J. 
R.  Faulkner,  of  New  York.  Both  are  ne- 
groes, had  been  living  in  the  same  house, 
and  had  gone  to  church  together  as 
friends  on  the  preceding  day.  Dr.  Cross- 
land  says  that  Faulkner  attacked  him 
with  a  razor.  He  has  practically  been 
recalled,  having  leave  of  absence  with 
the  understanding  that  his  resignation 
will  be  accepted  upon  his  arrival  in  this 
country. — In  Amite  and  Lincoln  coun- 
ties, Miss.,  the  negroes  who  rent  small 
tracts  of  land  or  are  employed  on  large 
plantations  have  recently  been  so  perse- 
cuted by  large  bands  of  "  white-caps  " 
that  they  are  leaving  that  part  of  the 
country.  These  raiders  are  the  holders 
of  small  farms,  whose  course  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  owners  of  large  planta- 
tions. Governor  Longino's  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
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viction  of  the  law-breakers,  has  thus  far  ning  and  v$ioo,ooo  a  year  thereafter;  but 

had  httle  restraining-  effect. — At  the  cele-  Colombia  asks  for  an  annual  payment  of 

bration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  eman-  $600,000,    saying    that    she    relinquishes 

cipation    proclamation    in     Boston    last  $240,000  a  year  now  received  from  the 

week,     at     Faneuil     Hall,     ex-Governor  railroad,  and  about  $400,000  paid  in  ton- 

Boutwell  urged  the  negroes  to  join  the  nage  and  other  dues  at  the  two  terminal 

Democratic  party  if  the  latter  should  de-  ports.     Delays  at   Bogota   still   suggest 

mand    independence    for    the    Filipinos,  some  hostile  infleunce  there. 

This,  he  said,  they  should  do,  to  preserve  ^ 

their    rights    under    the    Constitution.—  j^^^    cono-estion    of    oas- 

The  President  has  nominated  Dr.  Crum  In  the  City  of                    t    cc                 ft 

to  be  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Charleston.  New  York        ^f"Sf      ^[^"^^      on      tiie 

street    railways    of    New 

"^  York   has  recently  become  so  disagree- 
Cable  and      '^^^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  between  San  able  and  dangerous,  and  the  service  in 
Canal         Francisco  and  Hawaii  is  now  some  parts  of  the  city  has  been  so  poor, 
in  use.     Starting  on  Decem-  that  appeals  for  relief  have  been  made  to 
ber  14th  from  the  California  coast,  where  all  available  authorities.    As  a  result,  the 
the   eastern   end   of   the  cable  had  been  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  an  ex- 
landed  and  christened  in  the  presence  of  tension  of  service  and  the  purchase  of 
40,000  spectators,  the  steamship  "  Silver-  more  cars  by  the  elevated  roads  in  Man- 
town  "  proceeded   to   Honolulu,   reeling  hattan,    while   a    grand    jury   of    Kings 
out  the  heavy  line  as  she  made  her  way  County  closes  a  long  and  severe  present- 
in  heavy  weather  that  at  one  time  re-  ment  against  the  roads  in  Brooklyn  by 
quired  the  officers  to  be    tied    to    their  urging    the    Attorney-General    to    bring 
places  on  deck.    On  New  Year's  Day  the  suit  for  the  annulment  of  the  companies' 
cable  (then  about  2,400  miles  long)  was  charters  and  by  arguing  in  favor  of  the 
spliced  to  the  shore  end  at  Honolulu,  and  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  all 
the  first  message  was  sent  back  to  San  street  railways,  elevated  roads  and  tun- 
Francisco  that  evening  at  a  little  before  nel  lines.     This,  the  grand  jury  says,  is 
9  o'clock.     The  Hawaiian  Government's  ''  the  only  solution  of  the  vexed  problem 
message  to  the  President  expressed  a  be-  of    metropolitan    transportation." — It    is 
lief  that  "  this  removal  of  the  disadvan-  expected    that    the    New    York    Central 
tage  of  isolation  will  prove  a  strong  fac-  Railroad    and    the   city   authorities    will 
tor  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  patriotic  and  soon  reach  an  agreement  as  to  plans  for 
progressive  American  Commonwealth  in  the  projected  terminal  improvements  at 
these  islands."     The  President,  replying  Forty-second  Street  and  in  the  Park  Ave- 
with  hearty   congratulations,   added   his  nue  tunnel,  which  may  cost  $20,000,000. 
belief  that  the  cable  "  would  tend  to  knit  The    tunnel    franchise   of   the    Pennsyl- 
the  people  of  Hawaii  more  closely  than  vania  Railroad  Company  having  at  last 
ever  to  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  main-  been  signed  after  long  delay  in  the  Board 
land  "  and  would  "  be  for  the  great  ad-  of  Aldermen,  the  expenditure  of  $50,- 
vantage  of  all  our  people."    By  the  night  000,000   in   boring   through    Manhattan 
of  the  2d  9,000  words  of  congratulatory  Island  and  under  the  two  rivers  is  now 
messages  had  been  sent,  without  charge,  assured. — The  retirement  of  Police  Com- 
the  service  of  the  line  being  free  until  missioner  Partridge  has  been  followed  by 
the  5th,  when  payment  at  the  rates  of  50  the    appointment   in   his    place   of   Gen. 
cents  a  word  for  ordinary  messages  and  Francis  V.  Greene,  a  well-known  grad- 
20  cents  for  press    dispatches    was    re-  uate  of  West  Point  (class  of  '70),  who 
quired.    It  is  promised  that  the  line  shall  left  the  army  in   1886,  but  entered  the 
be  completed  to  Manila  by  July  4th. —  service   again   for  the  war   with   Spain, 
There  is  disagreement  between  our  Gov-  gaining  the   rank   of  Major-General   of 
ernment  and  the  representative  of  Colom-  Volunteers.     The  new  Commissioner  be- 
bia  now   with   respect  to  only  one  im-  gan  his  work  by  causing  many  suspen- 
portant  provision  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  sions  and  transfers  of  precinct  command- 
treaty — that  which  relates  to  the  sum  we  ers  and  by  ordering  back  to  patrol  duty 
are  to  pay.     Our  Government  has  con-  all  of  the  262  "  wardrnen  "  or  precinct 
sented  to  pay  $10,000,000  at  the  begin-  detectives  and  captains'  agents  in  plain 
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clothes    some  of  whom  have  notoriously  ing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  beet  sugai 

been  collectors  of  blackmail  paid  for  the  industry   by   irrigation,   improved   proc- 

protection  of  vice  and  crime.  esses,  and  the  utilization  of  material  now 

^  wasted.    The  Cuban  Senate  will  not  take 

up  the  treaty  until  the  12th  inst.,  but 
TK  M  fhr.A\<.t<'  ^^  midnight  on  the  President  Palma  says  it  will  surely  be 
Gr  at  Fund  ^ist  ult.  it  was  an-  ratified.— As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  at 
®  nounced  in  Trinity  ^^^  j^^^^  (Porto  Rico)  concerning  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  smuggling  of  liquors  from  St.  Thomas, 
that  the  desired  $20,000,000  had  been  Lieut.  Commander  George  W.  Mentz, 
paid,  or  pledged  in  good  subscriptions,  to  q£  ^^i^  j-j^^y^  commanding  the  naval  sta- 
the  Methodist  Twentieth  Century  ^j^j-,^  j^^g  j^^en  held  for  trial.  It  appears 
Thank-Offering.  Two  days  later  it  was  ^^^^^  f^r  s^^j^ie  months  past  large  quanti- 
known  that  the  total  amounted  to  some-  ^jgg  ^f  ^ines  and  liquors  have  been 
thing  more  than  $20,600,000,  of  which  brought  from  St.  Thomas  to  San  Juan 
$8,000,000  (in  round  numbers)  had  been  ^^  ^f^^  lighthouse  tender  "  Laurel  "  and 
contributed  for  the  endowment  of  Meth-  other  Government  vessels,  transferred  in 
odist  educational  institutions,  $9,000,000  ^-^g  night  to  army  wagons,  and  delivered 
for  the  payment  of  church  debts,  $2,600,-  ^o  well  known  residents,  a  majority  of 
000  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  pur-  t^ese  being  armv  or  naval  officers.— May- 
poses,  $600,000  for  the  benefit  of  retired  qj.  Egozcue,  of'  San  Juan,  has  been  ar- 
ministers  and  $380,000  for  church  exten-  rested  upon  the  charge  that  he  destroyed 
sion.  The  number  of  contributions  was  the  official  record  of  water  revenue  re- 
about  3,000,000,  ranging  from  one  cent  ceipts.  This  record  was  the  proof  of 
to  $400,000,  this  large  sum  having  been  fraud  and  embezzlement  in  cases  now 
given  by  a  multi-millionaire  whose  pending  against  several  subordinate  mu- 
father  had  been  a  Methodist  minister  re-  nicipal  officers, 
ceiving  at  no  time  a  salary  exceeding  ^ 
$400.  The  principal  beneficiaries  (by  di-  ,  ,  1  •  ,  r  •  1 
rection  of  the  contributors)  are  the  uni-  Venezuela  ^^^  ^^^^>'  ^"  definitely  set- 
versities,  Syracuse  leading  the  list  with  tling  the  terms  of  the  Vene- 
$1,200,000,  followed  by  Ohio  Wesleyan,  zuela  arbitration  may  prove  disastrous, 
which  will  receive  $1,092,000.  A  Com-  for  early  this  week  it  was  cabled  here 
mission  composed  of  both  clerical  and  that  the  National  Bank  of  Caracas  had 
lay  members  had  charge  of  the  work  of  stopped  payment ;  a  panic  had  ensued ; 
raising  this  great  thank-offering.  and    that    Castro    was    without    money 

^  to  run  the  Government  or  to  pay  and 

feed  his  soldiers  in  the  field.  Moreover, 
c  b  d  ^P  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  the  revolution,  which  has  received  a  new 
p  t  R'  present  week  reports  from  lease  of  life  owing  to  Castro's  foreign 
Washington  still  asserted  troubles,  is  reported  to  be  supported  by 
that  the  reciprocity  treaty  would  en-  three  well  equipped  armies  who  are  now 
counter  vigorous  opposition  in  the  Sen-  converging  on  the  capital.  As  the  al- 
ate.  Some  were  saying  that  it  might  be  lied  fleet  has  allowed  some  of  the  ex- 
defeated  by  a  protectionist  combination  treme  eastern  ports  of  Colombia  to  re- 
hostile  to  all  treaties  of  tariff  reciprocity,  main  open  the  revolutionists  have  been 
The  argument  of  these  opponents  was  able  to  smuggle  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
reported  to  be  that  the  acceptance  of  a  tion  into  the  country  from  outside ;  and 
treaty  with  Cuba  would  be  followed  by  Castro,  of  course,  cannot  prevent  this,  as 
the  ratification  of  similar  treaties  with  the  allies  had  already  destroyed  his  navy, 
other  countries.  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt  was  There  is  a  growing  demand  that  Castro 
confident,  however,  that  the  Cuban  agree-  resign ;  but  he  is  not  expected  to  do 
ment  would  be  ratified ;  and  he  found  an  this,  as  it  will  mean  imprisonment  for 
argument  for  ratification  in  the  prediction  him  as  soon  as  his  successor  takes  com- 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  with-  mand.  Still  his  remarkable  luck  may  not 
in  five  vears  our  own  producers  would  desert  him,  and  he  may  retain  his  dicta- 
supply  the  entire  demand  of  the  United  torship.  If  not,  however,  he  will  almost 
States  for  sugar,  at  2  cents  a  pound,  ow-  surely  be  shot  or  made  prisoner,  as  all 
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avenues  of  escape  will  be  cut  off.  And 
then,  whether  General  Matos,  who  would 
be  the  new  President  of  Venezuela,  will 
assume  the  debt  that  the  allies  are  tryin^^ 
to  collect  or  not  no  one  can  tell.  At  all 
events,  the  situation  is  graver  this  week 
than  it  was  last  week.  Under  present 
conditions  the  dispute  will  in  due  time  go 
to  the  Hague  Triljunal,  but  the  prelimin- 
ary protocol  has  not  yet  been  signed,  and 
in  the  meantime  Castro  may  be  super- 
seded with  consequences  which  no  one 
can  foresee. 


The  American  His- 
torical   Association 


Few     conventions     of 
learned    men     in    the 


United  States  are  so 
lively  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association,  which  was 
held  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  from  De- 
cember 26th  to  30th.  The  presidency  of 
Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  adds  another 
brilliant  name  to  a  list  which  includes 
Justin  Winsor,  Henry  Adams,  James 
Ford  Rhodes  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  The  attendance  was  as  large  as 
the  association  has  ever  seen,  and  inter- 
ested audiences  came  together  at  every 
session,  down  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
last  day.  Among  the  notable  papers,  J^esides 
President  Mahan's  address  on  "  Subor- 
dination in  Historical  Treatment,"  were 
C.  A.  Duniway's  study  of  "  The  French 
in  Mexico,"  Henry  E.  Bourne  on  '' Amer- 
can  Influence  in  the  French  Revolution," 
Charles  F.  Colby's  incisive  and  witty  dis- 
cussion of  "  The  Attractiveness  of  His- 
tory," and  Prof.  John  F.  Latane's  ex- 
position of  the  neutrality  or  rather  lack 
of  neutrality  in  the  proposed  Isthmus 
Canal.  A  session  on  diplomatic  history, 
arranged  by  Mr.  John  R.  Henderson, 
proved  highly  successful  and  resulted  in 
an  informal  conference,  looking  toward 
the  formation  of  a  group  or  section  or  so- 
ciety for  the  study  of  international  law 
and  diplomatic  history.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  meeting  of  all  was  the  busi- 
ness session,  because  it  showed  how 
much  the  association  is  contributing  to 
historical  science.  The  treasurer  made 
the  cheerful  announcement  that  the  so- 
ciety had  accumulated  an  invested  fund 
of  $20,cxx),  including  Prof.  Herbert  D. 
Adams's  generous  bequest  of  $5,000.  A 
new  Pacific  Coast  section  was  authorized ; 
and    for   the   historical    workers    in    the 


South  the  association  agreed  to  meet  next 
year  at  New  Orleans.  One  after  an- 
other the  special  committees  and  boards 
made  their  reports.  The  corresponding 
secretary,  Professor  Haskins,  announced 
that  the  number  of  members  was  nearing 
the  two  thousand  line.  The  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  E.  G.  Bourne,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  about  to  publish  a 
selection  from  the  papers  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  The  Public  Archives  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  William  McDonald,  re- 
ported results  of  the  investigation  of 
State  archives,  and  noted  some  progress 
in  bringing  the  State  governments  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  treasures.  The 
Bibliographical  Committee,  through  its 
chairman,  IVofessor  Richardson,  an- 
nounced several  plans  of  comprehensive 
work  in  the  bibliography  of  American 
history.  Prof.  George  B.  Adams,  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  The  American  His- 
torical Review,  reported  that  the  period- 
ical was  flourishing.  Charles  M.  An- 
drews, from  the  Committee  on  the  Justin 
Winsor  Prize,  announced  that  the  honor 
had  been  bestowed  on  a  paper  by  Charles 
McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  '*  Anti- 
Masonic  Party."  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications will  print  the  papers  of  the  year. 
The  new  activity  of  this  year  is  the 
founding  of  a  series  of  reprints  of  rare 
sources  in  American  history,  to  be  is- 
sued by  a  private  publisher,  with  the  iin- 
primatur  of  the  association,  which  will  be 
represented  by  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son as  general  editor.  The  society  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
of  its  hosts  by  choosing  for  its  next  pres- 
ident the  world-scholar,  Henry  C.  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia. 


The  Austro- Hungarian 
Ausgleich 


For  some  time 
Austria  and  Hun- 
gary have  been  in 
a  state  of  extreme  tension  over  the  Aus- 
gleich, or  agreement  between  the  tn^o 
countries  regulating  the  tariff  and  the 
financial  measures  of  the  Empire.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  the  year  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  Ministers  met  d^ilv 
in  Vienna  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  compromise  or  understand- 
ing, but  up  to  the  last  moment  each  side 
held  out  obstinately  for  its  own  terns. 
December  31st  Emperor  Francis  Joscpli 
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presided  at  a  council  at  which  Premier 
von  Koerber,  of  Austria,  and  Premier  de 
Szell,  of  Hungary,  were  both  present. 
The  Emperor  tried  his  utmost  to  recon- 
cile the  two  parties.  Both  Premiers 
wished  to  resign,  but  the  Emperor  re- 
fused to  accept  their  resignations  and 
demanded  absolutely  that  some  agree- 
ment be  reached  before  midnight.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  meeting  came  to 
an  end  without  accomplishing  anything, 
and  Premier  de  Szell,  with  Dr.  de  Lu- 
dacs,  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  preparing  to  depart  for  Budapest, 
when  Dr.  von  Koerber  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  said  that  he  had  new  terms  to 
propose.  The  newspapers  were  able  to 
announce  next  morning  the  happy  fact 
of  this  aereement  for  the  new  year.  The 
Ausgleich  cannot  be  formally  ratified 
until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  a  most  favorable  omen  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  two  States  should  have  come 
to  an  understanding.  It  is  believed  that 
Dr.  von  Koerber  conceded  most  to  effect 
the  compromise.  Precise  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  Ausgleich  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  known  that  the  most  im- 
portant feature  is  an  increase  of  tariff 
duties  on  both  grain  and  manufactured 
eoods.  This  will  affect  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
chiefiy.  The  term  of  the  Ausgleich  is 
for  ten  years,  and  commercial  treaties 
based  on  the  new  tariff  will  be  for  the 
same  period. 


Russia 


^ 


Count     Lamsdorff     has     visited 


Austria  and  has  drawn  up  a 
scheme  with  the  Austrian  Government 
by  which  that  country  will  take  joint  ac- 
tion with  Russia  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  Mace- 
donia. Their  avowed  object  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  and  put  an  end  to  the 
present  agitation.  The  plan  will  soon  be 
submitted  to  the  Powers,  and  will  then 
be  forced  upon  the  Sultan.  As  for  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  one  of  his  former 
trusted  political  agents,  Ali  Nouri  Bey, 
who  later  became  a  member  of  the  Turk- 
ish Legitimist  party  and  was  compelled 
to  flee  the  country,  declares  that  that  un- 
fortunate ruler  has  sold  himself  utterlv 
to  Russia  and  must  do  whatever  Russia 
demands. — M.    Witte    and    M.    Plehwe, 


Russian  Ministers  respectively  of  Fi- 
nance and  of  the  Interior,  have  come  to 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  their  recent 
dif^culties,  altho  the  terms  of  the  recon- 
ciliation are  not  published.  Their  dif- 
ferences sprung  from  the  action  taken  by 
M.  Plehwe  against  the  agricultural  com- 
missions appointed  by  M.  Witte  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  coun- 
try districts  and  to  suggest  measures  of 
relief.  The  Commissions  reported  frank- 
ly and  with  almost  complete  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  certain  consider- 
able reforms.  In  several  cases  their  re- 
ward was  to  be  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
orders  of  j\I.  Plehwe.  Now  both  Minis- 
ters are  quoted  as  announcing  themselves 
Constitutionalists  in  favor  of  constitu- 
tional reforms  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
the  country  is  ready  for  them.  M. 
Plehwe  is  reported  to  have  used  these 
words : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  a  Constitution  is 
necessary  in  Russia,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  preparatory  work  to  be  done  first," 

--  Morocco  has  been  recently  a 

little  storm  center,  not  danger- 
ous in  itself,  but  causing  apprehension 
lest  France  or  Spain  should  be  brought 
into  the  imbroglio.  An  insurgent  named 
Buhamara  gathered  a  number  of  rebel- 
lious tribes  about  him  and  marched 
against  Fez,  proclaiming  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  place  Mulai  Mohammed  on 
the  throne  now  held  by  Abd-el-Aziz. 
This  Mulai  Mohammed  is  the  elder  son 
of  the  former  Sultan,  but  just  before  his 
death  on  June  7,  1894,  the  Sultan  an- 
nounced that  his  successor  was  Abd-el- 
Aziz,  who  was  then  only  fourteen  years 
old.  There  was  a  revolt  at  first  in  favor 
of  the  elder  brother,  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed and  since  then  he  has  been  loyal 
to  the  reigning  Sultan.  On  the  226.  of 
December  troops  sent  out  by  the  Sultan 
to  meet  the  rebels  were  surprised  near 
Teza  and  completely  routed.  They  fied 
to  Fez,  leaving  behind  them  their  am- 
munition, tents,  money  and  stores,  all  of 
which  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
rebels  then  marched  upon  Fez  and  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  the  place.  For  a  while 
matters  looked  serious  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  sent  notes  to  France  and 
England  to  make  sure  that  neither  of 
these  countries  would  interfere  and  take 
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Morocco  under  its  protectorate.  The  the  poHtical  officers  paid  their  homage 
Sultan  then  summoned  his  elder  brother,  to  the  Sovereign,  After  the  presentation 
Mulai  Mohammed,  to  the  capital  to  show  the  Viceroy  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
the  people  that  the  insurgent  was  acting  shook  hands  with  Lady  Curzon,  and  the 
with  no  support  from  the  Sultan's  fam-  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 
ily.  jMulai  Mohammed  came  to  Tangier  ^ 
and  was  publicly  received  by  the  Sultan,  ^^^  ^^^^^  After  the  war  of  1894-5 
whereupon  a  number  of  the  rebellious  e  Japanese  j^^^^^  adopted  two  schemes 
tribes  deserted  the  enemy,  and,  accord-  ^^^  of  enlarging  her  navy,  both 
ing  to  the  latest  reports,  the  whole  affair  of  which  have  been  carried  into  comple- 
is  settling  down.  tion.  Now  she  has  planned  a  third  ex- 
'^  pansion.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Delhi  has  been  the  scene  of  a  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  it  looked  for  a 
J^t  pageant  memorable  for  its  little  while  as  if  Japan  would  rely  on  the 
^"'^^'  o-o?gcous  effects.  On  the  first  English  navy  and  not  attenipt  to  increase 
of  January  the  Durbar,  at  which  the  va-  her  own  sea  power.  Great  Britain 
rious  Hindu  princes  swore  fealty  to  Ed-  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^)y^^y?  command  the  sea,  said 
ward  Vn,  their  Emperor,  took  place  at  many  of  the  Japanese,  but  she  could  not 
that  venerable  city.  The  actual  scene  of  ^^^ily  land  an  army  of  200,000  men  in 
the  Durbar  was  a  great  plain  to  the  north  the  Far  East,  and  for  this  reason  had 
of  the  city  whereon  was  erected  a  vast  ^^^^  the  alliance.  Gradually,  however, 
canvas  camp  twenty-four  miles  in  cir-  ^he  public  opinion  m  this  regard  has 
cumference.  In  the  center  of  this  camp  changed  and  Japan  now  has  concluded 
were  the  Vice-regal  quarters,  consisting  that  she  must  own  a  navy  equal  to  the 
of  1,500  large  tents  and  a  brick  bunga-  combined  Eastern  squadrons  of  any  two 
low.  Surrounding  these  were  the  camps  European  Powers,  England,  of  course, 
of  the  116  native  rulers,  and  still  out-  excepted.  Now  the  total  displacement  of 
side  of  these  were  other  congregations  of  J^pai^  ^  navy  at  present  is  259,593  tons, 
people.  Two  days  before  the  actual  cer-  but  when  allowances  are  made  for  old  or 
emony,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Curzon,  of  partially  obsolete  vessels,  the  first-class 
Kedleston,  made  his  state  entry  into  the  %hting  material  that  would  remain  is 
city.  He,  with  Lady  Curzon,  rode  at  the  reduced  to  something  like  180,000  tons, 
head  of  the  procession  on  a  great  ele-  The  Russian  squadron  in  the  East  repre- 
phant,  the  largest  in  India.  Immediate-  sents  157,000  tons  and  the  French  57,000 
ly  following  them  came  the  Duke  and  tons,  the  two  aggregating  214,000  tons. 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  then  a  pro-  When  due  corrections  are  made  in  these 
cession  of  notable  men  on  elephants  %ures,  it  results  that  the  advantage  in 
forming  a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  tonnage  and  fighting  capacity  is  probably 
length.  The  whole  procession  was  ar-  with  the  Japanese  fleet  against  these  two 
rayed  in  brilliant  colors  and  was  extreme-  combined  squadrons.  But  France  and 
ly  imposing.  At  the  proper  time  on  the  Russia  are  not  idle.  To  keep  up  with 
first  day  of  the  year.  Lord  Curzon  and  the  plans  of  those  two  countries  Japan 
the  other  dignitaries  took  their  places  on  must  add  some  120,000  tons  to  her  fleet 
a  white  amphitheater  in  the  center  of  the  during  the  next  six  years.  This  is,  in- 
plain.  The  dais  was  decorated  with  deed,  what  she  contemplates.  Her  proj- 
golden  lions  and  heavy  silver  footstools,  ect  calls  for  four  battle  ships,  to  be  made 
and  above  the  throne  itself  was  a  canopy  m  England;  six  first-class  cruisers,  to  be- 
of  white  and  gold.  The  Viceroy  sat  on  made  in  England,  Germany  and  France, 
the  throne,  and  the  Duke  took  his  seat  and  certain  minor  craft,  to  be  built  at 
at  the  left.  After  a  flourish  of  trumpets  home.  No  official  announcement  of  this 
Lord  Curzon  rose  and  delivered  his  program  has  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  ex- 
speech,  announcing  the  coronation  of  the  pected  that  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Diet 
King  and  extolling  the  loyalty  of  the  In-  in  a  short  time.  The  probable  method  i 
dian  people,  etc.  After  that  he  read  the  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  will  be  by  ■ 
King's  message.  The  various  Indian  an  increase  in  the  land  tax.  Since  the- 
princes  were  then  presented  to  the  Vice-  war  of  1894-5,  three  schemes  of  increased; 
roy  and  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  taxation,   amounting  together  to  ninety;. 
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million  yen,  have  been  passed  by  the  Diet, 
and  among  them  is  an  addition  of  about 
nine  million  yen  to  the  land  tax. 


Some  words  in  the  Em- 
e  japanes       p^^j-or's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing   of     the     Diet     have 
caused    much    comment.      His    Majesty 
said : 

"  We  have  ordered  the  Ministers  of  State 
to  elaborate  measures  calculated,  in  conformity 
with  the  tendency  of  the  times,  to  supplement 
the  national  armaments  and  to  increase  the 
national  welfare,  and  have  caused  those  Min- 
isters to  lay  before  the  Diet  for  deliberation 
the  Budget  for  the  36th  fiscal  year  and  other 
projects  of  law  compiled  in  accordance  with 
that  policy." 

This  was  held  by  the  Japanese  to  mean 
that  His  Majesty  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  and  if  such  was  the 
case  the  bill  was  expected  to  pass.  Then, 
indeed,  would  Marquis  Ito  find  the  tables 
turned  on  him  with  a  vengeance ;  for 
when  his  own  budget  was  blocked  by  the 
Peers  during  his  last  tenure  of  power  he 
induced  the  Mikado  formally  to  order 
the  Upper  House  to  give  way,  and,  of 
course,  it  at  once  did  so.  In  the  present 
imbroglio,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  his 
party  were  leading  Marquis  Ito  and  not 
Marquis  Ito  his  party.  The  Marquis 
would  probably  have  approved  of  imme- 
diate naval  expansion  and  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Land  Tax  at  its  present 
rate  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
party  with  which  he  is  associated  but 
which  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lead, 
suddenly  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of 
opposition  on  these  points  before  the 
Marquis  could  do  anything  to  prevent  it. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  united 
opposition  of  the  party  leaders  to  the 
Government's  plan  for  raising  money 
showed  itself  so  strong  that  the  Diet  was 
immediately  dissolved  and  the  House  of 
Peers  prorogued.  The  new  elections  are 
fixed  for  March  i. 

The  visit  of  the  German  Em- 
peror to  Posen  has  not 
changed  the  situation  in  Prus- 
sian Poland.  Despite  the  Emperor's  as- 
severation in  his  Posen  speech  that  it  is 
not  Prussia's  object  to  deprive  her  Polish 
subjects  of  their  national  traditions,  lan- 
guage   and    religion,  the  Germans  con- 


Prussian 
Poland 


tinue  their  attempts  at  Germanizatiort 
and  the  Poles  have  not  been  conciliated. 
Thus  only  recently  the  Posen  police  pro- 
hibited the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  literary  work  of  the 
greatest  Polish  poetess,  Mary  Konopnic- 
ka.  In  some  districts,  as,  for  instance, 
Breslau,the  school  inspectors  have  issued 
an  order  enjoining  the  teachers  to  see  to 
it  that  the  children  do  not  utter  a  single 
Polish  word  either  in  the  school  house  or 
in  the  school  yard.  Teachers  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  who  will  work  in 
the  national  German  spirit  are  to  receive 
an  annual  addition  of  200  marks  to  their 
salary.  No  little  sensation  was  caused 
even  in  the  Conservative  press  of  Ger- 
many by  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
Poles  from  Russian  Poland,  who  desire 
to  study  in  the  schools  of  Berlin,  must 
present  not  onlv  passports,  but  also  testi- 
monials from  Russian  chiefs  of  police, 
certifying  that  their  sentiments  are  loyal 
and  that  they  do  not  favor  revolutionary 
or  extreme  national  theories.  The  trans- 
ferring of  Polish  officials  from  Posen  to 
posts  in  the  interior  of  Germany  con- 
tinues. The  incarceration  and  mulcting 
of  editors  of  Polish  newspapers  is  still 
frequent.  A  notable  example  was  the 
arrest  of  Stephen  Hoflfman,  editor  of  the 
Kattowitz  Gornoslazak  (The  Upper  Si- 
lesian),  who  was  manacled  to  a  common 
thief  and  led  through  the  streets  of  Beu- 
then,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  rabble,  to  the 
prison,  where  he  was  locked  up  in  a  cell 
with  common  criminals.  The  owner  of 
a  house  in  Posen  refused  the  demand  of 
the  police  to  paint  the  front  of  his  house 
before  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  or  to 
give  700  marks,  for  which  the  police 
would  have  the  house  front  painted.  Re- 
cently a  bailiff  was  sent  to  him  with  the 
order  either  to  collect  the  700  marks  or 
to  distrain  the  rent.  The  latest  and 
greatest  "  cultural  conquest "  of  the 
Prussian  Government  over  the  Poles  is 
the  seizure  of  that  magnificent  work  of 
Count  Edward  Raczynski,  the  Raczyn- 
ski  Library  in  Posen,  one  of  the  greatest 
Polish  libraries.  Against  the  directions 
of  the  founder,  against  the  protests  of 
Polish  and  even  of  German  journals, 
there  has  been  appointed  Librarian  of 
the  Raczynski  Library  a  German,  Dr. 
Kollmann,  of  Hesse,  a  man  who  does  not 
know  the  Polish  language  as  the  statutes 
of  the  institution  require. 
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KING   OF   BABYLON   (ABOUT  2250   B.C.) 

Part  I 

[The  Independent  has  translated  this  earliest  of  all  law  codes  from  the  German  translation  by 
Hugo  Wiuckler,  made  from  the  cuneiform  inscription  found  by  M.  de  Morgan  on  a  stone  stele  at  Susa 
in  Persia,  and  just  now  published.  The  stele  was  set  up  by  Hammurabi,  the  biblical  Amraphel,  of 
Abraham's  time,  in  Sippara,  city  of  the  Sun-god  Shamash,  and  was  carried  to  Susa  as  a  trophy  by  an 
Klamite  Invader.  The  text  consists  of  an  autobiographic  preface,  here  given  in  full,  and  a  code  of  280 
edicts,  followed  by  an  epilog.  The  rest  of  the  Code,  with  the  epilog,  will  appear  in  succeeding  issues. 
Some  biblical  parallels  are  added. — Editob.] 


WHEN  Ami  the  Sublime,  King  of 
the  Anunaki,  and  Bel  [god  of 
the  earth],  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  who  decreed  the  fate  of  the 
land,  assigned  to  Marduk  [or  Merodach, 
the  great  god  of  Babylon],  the  over-rul- 
ing son  of  Ea  [god  of  the  waters],  God 
of  Righteousness,  dominion  over  earthly 
man,  and  made  him  great  among  the 
Igigi,  they  called  Babylon  by  his  illus- 
trious name,  made  it  great  on  earth,  and 
founded  an  everlasting  Kingdom  in  it 
[Babylon],  whose  foundations  are  laid 
as  solidly  as  those  of  Heaven  and  Earth ; 
then  Anu  and  Bel  called  by  name  me, 
Hammurabi,  the  Exalted  Prince,  who 
feared  God,  to  bring  about  the  rule  of 
Righteousness  in  the  land,  to  destroy  the 
wicked  and  the  evil  doers ;  so  that  the 
strong  should  not  harm  the  weak ;  so  that 
I  should  rule  over  the  black-headed  peo- 
ple like  Shamash  [the  sun-god],  and  en- 
lighten the  land,  to  further  the  well  be- 
ing of  mankind. 

Hammurabi,  the  Prince,  called  of  Bel 
am  I,  making  riches  and  increase,  en- 
riching Nippur  and  Dur-ilu  beyond  com- 
pare, sublime  patron  of  E-kur  [temple 
of  Bel  in  Nippur,  the  seat  of  Bel's  wor- 
ship] ;  who  re-established  Eridu  and 
purified  the  worship  of  E-apsu  [temple 
of  Ea,  at  Eridu,  the  chief  seat  of  Ea's 
worship]  ;  who  conquered  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  made  great  the  name  of 
Babylon,  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Marduk, 
his  Lord ;  who  daily  pays  his  devotions 
in  Saggil  [Marduk's  temple  in  Babylon]  ; 
the  royal  scion  whom  Sin  made ;  who  en- 
riched Ur  [Abraham's  birthplace,  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin,  the  moon- 
god]  ;  the  humble,  the  reverent,  who 
brings  wealth  to  Gish-shir-gal :  the 
white  king,  heard  of  Shamash,  the  mighty, 
who  again  laid  the  foundations  of  Sip- 
pana  [seat  of  worship  of  Shamash  and  his 
wife,  Malkat]  ;  who  clothed  the  grave- 


stones of  Malkat  with  green  [symboliz- 
ing the  resurrection  of  nature]  ;  who 
made  E-babbar  [temple  of  the  sun  in 
Sippara]  great,  which  is  like  the  heavens ; 
the  Warrior  who  guarded  Larsa  and  re- 
newed E-babbar  [temple  of  the  sun  in 
Larsa,  biblical  Elassar,  in  Southern 
Babylonia] ,  with  Shamash  as  his  helper ; 
the  Lord  who  granted  new  life  to  Uruk 
[biblical  Erech|,  who  brought  plenteous 
water  to  its  inhabitants,  raised  the  head 
of  E-anna  [temple  of  Ishtar-Nana  at 
Uruk] ,  and  perfected  the  beauty  of  Anu 
and  Nana;  Shield  of  the  land,  who  re- 
united the  scattered  inhabitants  of  Isin ; 
who  richly  endowed  E-gal-mach  [temple 
at  Isin]  ;  the  Protecting  king  of  the  city, 
brother  of  the  god  Zamama  [god  of 
Kish]  ;  who  firmly  founded  the  farms  of 
Kish,  crowned  E-me-te-ursag  [sister  city 
of  Kish]  with  glory,  redoubled  the  great 
holy  treasures  of  Nana,  managed  the 
temple  of  Harsag-kalama  [temple  of 
Nergal  at  Cuthah]  ;  the  grave  of  the  en- 
emy, whose  help  brought  about  the  vic- 
tory ;  who  increased  the  power  of  Cu- 
thah ;  made  all  glorious  in  E-shidlam  [a 
temple],  the  black  Steer  [title  of  Mar- 
duk] who  gored  the  enemy ;  beloved  of 
the  god  Nebo,  who  rejoiced  the  inhab- 
itants of  Borsippa,  the  Sublime ;  who  is 
indefatigable  for  E-zida  [temple  of  Nebo 
in  Babylon]  ;  the  divine  king  of  the  city ; 
the  White,  Wise ;  who  broadened  the 
fields  of  Dilbat,  who  heaped  up  the  har- 
vests for  L^rash ;  the  Mighty,  the  Lord 
to  whom  come  scepter  and  crown,  with 
which  he  clothes  himself;  the  Elect  of 
Ma-ma ;  who  fixed  the  temple  bounds  of 
Kesh,  who  made  rich  the  holy  feasts  of 
Nin-tu  [goddess  of  Kesh]  ;  the  provi- 
dent, solicitous,  who  provided  food  and 
drink  for  Lagash  and  Girsu,  who  pro- 
vided large  sacrificial  offerings  for  the 
temple  of  Ningirsu  [at  Lagash]  ;  who 
captured  the  enemy,  the  Elect  of  the  ora- 
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cle,  who  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Hal- 
lab,  who  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Anunit 
[whose  oracle  had  predicted  victory]  ; 
the  Pure  Prince,  whose  prayer  is  ac- 
cepted by  Adad  [god  of  Hallab,  with 
goddess  Anunit]  ;  who  satisfied  the  heart 
of  Adad,  the  Warrior,  in  Karkar,  who 
restored  the  vessels  for  worship  in  E-ud- 
gal-gal ;  the  King  who  granted  life  to  the 
city  of  Adab ;  the  Guide  of  E-mach ;  the 
princely  king  of  the  city,  the  irresistible 
Warrior,  who  granted  life  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mashkanshabri,  and  brought 
abundance  to  the  temple  of  Shidlam ;  the 
White,  Potent,  who  penetrated  the  se- 
cret cave  of  the  bandits,  saved  the  in- 
habitants of  Malka  from  misfortune,  and 
fixed  their  home  fast  in  wealth ;  who  es- 
tablished pure  sacrificial  gifts  for  Ea  and 
Dam-gal-nun-na,  who  made  his  kingdom 
everlastingly  great ;  the  Princely  king  of 
the  city,  who  subjected  the  districts  on 
the  Ud-kib-nun-na  Canal  [Euphrates?] 
to  the  sway  of  Dagon,  his  Creator ;  who 
spared  the  inhabitants  of  Mera  and  Tu- 
tul ;  the  sublime  prince,  who  makes  the 
face  of  Ninni  shine ;  who  presents  holy 
meals  to  the  divinity  of  Nin-a-zu,  who 
cared  for  its  inhabitants  in  their  need, 
provided  a  portion  for  them  in  Babylon 
in  peace ;  the  Shepherd  of  the  oppressed 
and  of  the  slaves ;  whose  deeds  find  fa- 
vor before  Anunit,  who  provided  for 
Anunit  in  the  temple  of  Dumash  in  the 
suburb  of  Agade ;  who  recognizes  the 
Right,  who  rules  by  Law ;  who  gave  back 
to  the  city  of  Assur  its  protecting  god ; 
who  let  the  name  of  Istar  of  Nineveh  re- 
main in  E-mish-mish ;  the  Sublime,  who 
humbles  himself  before  the  great  gods ; 
successor  of  Sumula-il ;  the  mighty  son 
of  Sin-muballit ;  the  royal  scion  of  Eter- 
nity; the  mighty  monarch,  the  sun  of 
Babylon,  whose  rays  shed  light  over  the 
land  of  Sumer  and  Akkad ;  the  King, 
obeyed  by  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ; 
Beloved  of   Ninni,  am  I. 

When  I\Tarduk  sent  me  to  rule  over 
men,  to  give  the  protection  of  Right  to 
the  Land,  T  did  Right  and  Righteousness 

in    ,  and  brought  about  the  well 

being  of  the  oppressed. 

[code  of  laws.] 

1.  If  any  one  ensnare  another,  putting 
a  ban  upon  him,  but  he  cannot  prove  it, 
then  he  that  ensnared  him  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

2.  If    any    one    bring    an    accusation 


against  a  man,  and  the  accused  go  to  the 
river  and  leap  into  the  river,  if  he  sink 
in  the  river  his  accuser  shall  take  pos- 
session of  his  house.  But  if  the  river 
prove  that  the  accused  is  not  guilty,  and 
he  escape  unhurt,  then  he  who  had 
brought  the  accusation  shall  be  put  to 
death,  while  he  who  leaped  into  the  riv- 
er shall  take  possession  of  the  house  that 
had  belonged  to  his  accuser. 

3.  If  any  one  bring  an  accusation  of 
any  crime  before  the  elders,  and  does  not 
prove  what  he  has  charged,  he  shall,  if  it 
be  a  capital  offense  charged,  be  put  to 
death. 

4.  If  he  satisfy  the  elders  to  impose  a 
fine  of  grain  or  money,  he  shall  receive 
the  fine  that  the  action  produces. 

5.  If  a  judge  try  a  case,  reach  a  deci- 
sion and  present  his  judgment  in  writ- 
ing ;  if  later  error  shall  appear  in  his  de- 
cision, and  it  be  through  his  own  fault, 
then  he  shall  pay  twelve  times  the  fine  set 
by  him  in  the  case,  and  he  shall  be  pub- 
licly removed  from  the  judge's  bench, 
and  never  again  shall  he  sit  there  to  ren- 
der judgment. 

6.  If  any  one  steal  the  property  of  a 
temple  or  of  the  court,  he  shall  be  put  to 
death,  and  also  the  one  who  receives  the 
stolen  thing  from  him  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

7.  If  any  one  buy  from  the  son  or  the 
slave  of  another  man,  without  witnesses 
or  a  contract,  silver  or  gold,  a  male  or 
female  slave,  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  an  ass  or 
anything,  or  if  he  take  it  in  charge,  he  is 
considered  a  thief  and  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

8.  If  any  one  steal  cattle  or  sheep,  or 
an  ass,  or  a  pig  or  a  boat,  if  it  belong  to 
a  god  or  to  the  court,  the  thief  shall  pay 
thirty- fold  therefor  ;  if  they  belonged  to  a 
freed  man  (of  the  king)  he  shall  pay 
ten-fold ;  if  the  thief  has  nothing  with 
which  to  pay  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

[Biblical  parallel.  "  If  a  man  shall 
steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep  and  kill  it,  or  sell 
it,  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox 
and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep."    Ex.  22:  i. 

"  For  all  manner  of  trespass,  whether 
it  be  for  ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  rai- 
ment, or  for  any  manner  of  lost  thing, 
which  another  challengeth  to  be  his,  the 
cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before 
the  judges;  and  whom  the  judges  shall 
condemn,  he  shall  pay  double  unto  his 
neighbor."    Ex.  22 :  9.] 
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9.  If  any  one  lose  an  article,  and  find 
it  in  the  possession  of  another:  if  the 
person  in  whose  possession  the  thing  is 
found  say  *'  A  merchant  sold  it  to  nie,  I 
paid  for  it  before  witnesses,"  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  thing  say  "  I  will  bring  wit- 
nesses who  know  my  property,"  then 
shall  the  purchaser  bring  the  merchant 
who  sold  it  to  him,  and  the  witnesses  be- 
fore whom  he  bought  it,  and  the  owner 
shall  brine:  witnesses  who  can  identify 
his  property.  The  judge  shall  examine 
their  testimony — both  of  the  witnesses 
before  whom  the  price  was  paid,  and  of 
the  witnesses  who  identify  the  lost  article 
on  oath.  The  merchant  is  then  proven  to 
be  a  thief  and  shall  be  put  to  death.  The 
owner  of  the  lost  article  receives  his 
property,  and  he  who  bought  it  receives 
the  money  he  paid  from  the  estate  of  the 
merchant. 

10.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  bring 
the  merchant  and  the  witnesses  before 
whom  he  bought  the  article,  but  its 
owner  bring  witnesses  who  identify  it, 
then  the  buyer  is  the  thief  and  shall  be 
put  to  death,  and  the  owner  receives  the 
lost  article. 

11.  If  the  owner  do  not  bring  wit- 
nesses to  identify  the  lost  article,  he  is  an 
evil-doer,  he  has  traduced,  and  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

12.  If  the  witnesses  be  not  at  hand, 
then  shall  the  judge  set  a  limit,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months.  If  his  wit- 
nesses have  not  appeared  within  the  six 
months,  he  is  an  evil-doer,  and  shall  bear 
the  fine  of  the  pending  case. 

14.  If  any  one  steal  the  minor  son  of 
another,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

[Biblical  parallel.  ''  And  he  that 
stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."    Ex.  21  :  16.] 

15.  If  any  one  take  a  male  or  female 
slave  of  the  court,  or  a  male  or  female 
slave  of  a  freed  man,  outside  the  city 
gates,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

16.  If  any  one  receive  into  his  house 
a  runaway  male  or  female  slave  of  the 
court,  or  of  a  freed  man,  and  does  not 
bring  it  out  at  the  public  proclamation 
of  the  major  domus,  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  be  put  to  death. 

17.  If  any  one  find  a  runaway  male  or 
female  slave  in  the  open  country  and 
bring  them  to  their  masters,  the  master 


of  the  slaves  shall  pay  him  2  shekels  of 
silver. 

18.  If  the  slave  will  not  give  the  name 
of  the  master,  the  finder  shall  bring  him 
to  the  palace ;  a  further  investigation 
nuist  follow  and  the  slave  shall  be  re- 
turned to  his  master. 

19.  If  he  hold  the  slaves  in  his  house, 
and  they  are  caught  there,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

20.  If  the  slave  that  he  caught  run 
away  from  him,  then  shall  he  swear  to 
the  owners  of  the  slave,  and  he  is  free  of 
all  blame. 

21.  If  any  one  break  a  hole  into  a 
house  [break  in  to  steal],  he  shall  be  put 
to  death  before  that  hole  and  be  buried. 

[Biblical  parallel.  "  If  a  thief  be 
found  breaking  up,  and  be  smitten  that 
he  die,  there  shall  no  blood  be  shed  for 
him. 

"  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there 
shall  be  blood  shed  for  him ;  for  he 
should  make  full  restitution ;  if  he  have 
nothing  then  shall  he  be  sold  for  his 
theft."     Ex.  22:  2,  3.] 

22.  If  any  one  is  committing  a  rob- 
bery and  is  caught,  then  he  shall  be  put 
to  death. 

23.  If  the  robber  is  not  caught,  then 
shall  he  who  was  robbed  claim  under 
oath  the  amount  of  his  loss ;  then  shall 

the  community  and   on  whose 

ground  and  territory  and  in  whose  do- 
main it  was  compensate  him  for  the 
goods  stolen. 

24.  If  persons  are  stolen,  then  shall  the 

community  and pay  one  mina 

of  silver  to  their  relatives. 

25.  If  fire  break  out  in  a  house,  and 
some  one  who  comes  to  put  it  out,  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  take  the  property  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  he  shall  be 
thrown  into  that  self  same  fire. 

26.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  [common 
soldier] ,  who  has  been  ordered  to  go 
upon  the  King's  high  way  [for  war] 
does  not  go,  but  hires  a  mercenary,  if  he 
withholds  the  compensation,  then  shall 
this  officer  or  man  be  put  to  death,  and 
he  who  represented  him  shall  take  pos- 
session of  his  house. 

27.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  be  caught 
in  the  misfortune  of  the  king  [captured 
in  battle],  and  if  his  fields  and  garden 
be  given  to  another  and  he  take  posses- 
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sion,  if  he  return  and  reaches  his  place, 
his  field  and  garden  shall  be  returned  to 
him,  he  shall  take  it  over  again. 

28.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  be  caught 
in  the  misfortune  of  a  king,  if  his  son  is 
able  to  enter  into  possession,  then  the 
field  and  garden  shall  be  given  to  him,  he 
shall  take  over  the  fee  of  his  father. 

29.  If  his  son  is  still  young,  and  can- 
not take  possession,  a  third  of  the  field 
and  garden  shall  be  given  to  his  mother, 
and  she  shall  bring  him  up. 

30.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  leave  his 
house,  garden  and  field  and  hires  it  out, 
and  some  one  else  takes  possession  of  his 
house,  garden  and  field  and  uses  it  for 
three  years :  if  the  first  owner  return  and 
claims  his  house,  garden  and  field,  it 
shall  not  be  given  to  him,  but  he  who  has 
taken  possession  of  it  and  used  it  shall 
continue  to  use  it. 

31.  If  he  hire  it  out  for  one  year  and 
then  return,  the  house,  garden  and  field 
shall  be  given  back  to  him,  and  he  shall 
take  it  over  again. 

32.  If  a  chieftain  or  a  man  is  captured 
on  the  "Way  of  the  King"  [in  war], 
and  a  merchant  buy  him  free,  and  bring 
him  back  to  his  place ;  if  he  have  the 
means  in  his  house  to  buy  his  freedom, 
he  shall  buy  himself  free ;  if  he  have 
nothing  in  his  house  with  which  to  buy 


himself  free,  he  shall  be  bought  free  by 
the  temple  of  his  community ;  if  there  be 
nothing  in  the  temple  with  which  to  buy 
him  free,  the  court  shall  buy  his  freedom. 
His  field,  garden  and  house  shall  not  be 
given  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom. 

33.  If  a or  a [from  the 

connection,  some  man  higher  in  rank 
than  a  chieftain]  enter  himself  as  with- 
drawn from  the  ''  Way  of  the  King,"  and 
send  a  mercenary  as  substitute,  but  with- 
draw him,  then  the or shall 

be  put  to  death. 

34.  If  a  ...  .  [same  as  in  33]  or  a  ...  . 
harm  the  property  of  a  captain,  injure 
the  captain,  or  take  away  from  the  cap- 
tain a  gift  presented  to  him  by  the  King, 

then  the or shall  be  put 

to  death. 

35.  If  any  one  buy  the  cattle  or  sheep 
which  the  King  has  given  to  chieftains 
from  him  he  loses  his  money. 

36.  The  field,  garden  and  house  of  a 
chieftain,  of  a  man,  or  of  one  subject  to 
quit-rent,  cannot  be  sold. 

37.  If  any  one  buy  the  field,  garden 
and  house  of  a  chieftain,  man  or  one  sub- 
ject to  quit-rent,  his  contract  tablet  of 
sale  shall  be  broken  [declared  invalid] 
and  he  loses  his  money.  The  field,  gar- 
den and  house  return  to  their  owners. 


Lift    Up    Thine    Eyes 

By  Clinton  Scollard 


COMRADE,  that  seek'st  the  clue 
Of  whence  and  whither  to, 
Rather,  in  trust,  let  be 
The  shrouded  mystery ! 
Brood  not,  but  toward  the  skies 
Lift  up  thine  eyes ! 


If  the  sworn  friendship  fail, 
And  fleering  foes  assail, 
If  Love,  half-deified. 
Turn  scornfully  aside. 
If  ogre  Doubt  arise. 
Lift  up  thine  eyes ! 


Grip  faith  to  thee  (not  fate!) 
In  the  good  ultimate ! 
With  this,  from  sun  to  sun 
Until  thy  race  be  run. 
And  the  last  daylight  dies, 
Lift  up  thine  eyes! 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


A    Ouestionable    Use    of    Fiction 


By  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.  L: 


THE  list  of  forthcoming  novels  the 
other  day  filled  two  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  small  print.  There 
probably  at  this  time  are  few  more  profit- 
able manufactures.  But  the  gift  of  fic- 
tion is  rare,  so  rare  that  you  might  easily 
count  upon  your  fingers  the  British  nov- 
elists who  have  possessed  it  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Of  the  writers  in  this  portentous 
list  probably  not  a  tenth  have  any  real 
power  of  creating  characters  or  con- 
structing plots.  The  rest  must  go  about 
hunting  for  the  materials  of  sensation, 
which  some  of  them  find  in  rather  out  of 
the  way  places.  The  fruits  of  such  sen- 
sation-hunting present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  glorious  spontaneity  of  Wal- 
ter Scott.  But  the  sale  runs  sometimes  to 
four  hundred  thousand  copies.  An  ef- 
fect must  be  produced  on  character  by  this 
voracious  novel-reading ;  and  it  can  hard- 
ly be  other  in  general  than  that  of  in- 
tellectual dissipation.  Of  the  books  taken 
out  of  the  circulating  libraries  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  are  generally  nov- 
els. The  novel  department  of  the  circu- 
lating library  might  almost  be  called  the 
women's  mental  saloon.  The  fact  that 
there  is  so  large  a  reading  public  would 
of  itself  be  happy  if  only  the  matter  read 
were  of  a  better  kind. 

One  mode  of  creating  sensation  is  the 
introduction  of  living  characters  under 
a  thin  disguise.  To  this  source  Marie 
Corelli  has  had  recourse  in  her  last  pro- 
duction. She  has  no  malicious  motive. 
On  the  contrary,  she  aims  at  lending  a 
sentimental  interest  to  the  unsentimental 
characters  whom  she  brings  on  her  stage. 
But  the  characters,  if  they  see  the  picture, 
will  hardly  like  it,  especially  as  it  revives 
a  scandal.  No  such  thing,  Marie  Corelli 
should  be  aware,  as  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage is  known  to  English  law  or  custom. 
The  name  is  applied  in  Germany  to  a 
marriage  between  a  Prince  and  a  woman 
of  inferior  rank,  in  which  the  bridegroom 
gives  his  left  instead  of  his  right  hand  to 
his  bride,  signifying  thereby  that  she  is 
not  admitted  to  a  share  in  his  rank  or  ex- 
pectations. The  marriage  law  of  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Family  prohibits  the  marriage 


of  any  one  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
Throne  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  After 
the  age  of  twenty-five  marriage  may  be 
contracted  on  giving  notice  to  the  Privy 
Coimcil,  if  Parliament  does  not  protest 
A  marriage  contracted  in  contraventior 
of  this  law  would  be  not  morganatic,  but 
absolutely  void,  tho  morality  would  not 
smile  upon  a  second  union.  The  law  was 
iniquitously  thrust  down  the  throat  of  a 
reluctant  Parliament  by  George  III,  and 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  repealed.  Its 
consequence  was  a  series  of  scandals  in 
the  Royal  Family. 

Personal  libel  under  the  mask  of  fiction 
is  of  all  kinds  of  libel  the  most  cowardly 
and  disgraceful.  It  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  restraint  of  truth,  and  the  per- 
son libeled  has  no  means  of  vindicating 
his  character.  If  he  resents  the  calumny, 
he  is  said  to  be  putting  the  cap  on  his  own 
head.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  there  is 
something  like  an  instance  in  Thack- 
eray, tho  Thackeray's  motive  was  not  per- 
sonal. Lord  Steyne  in  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
was  known  at  once  to  be  Lord  Hertford, 
the  high  aristocrat  and  scandalous  de- 
bauchee who  had  before  furnished  a  char- 
acter to  the  writer  of  "  Coningsby,"  tho 
that  writer  cannot  help  betraying  his  in- 
nate reverence  for  the  peer.  Equally 
manifest  was  it  that  Wenham,  cruelly  de- 
picted as  Lord  Steyne's  parasite,  was 
Wilson  Croker.  Croker  was  one  of  the 
leading  spokesmen  of  the  Tory  party  in 
Parliament  and  in  literature  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  a  very 
hard,  sometimes  no  doubt  an  offensively 
hard  hitter.  He  was  bitterly  hated  by 
Macaulay,  who  had  found  him  an  awk- 
ward customer,  and  by  all  the  literary 
men  of  the  Whig  circle.  Macaulay  loses 
his  temper  in  speaking  of  him.  But  he 
was  a  perfectly  honest  and  respectable 
party  man.  His  original  connection  with 
Lord  Hertford  was  political,  as  the  read- 
ers of  Peel's  Letters  may  have  seen.  Lord 
Hertford,  tho  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
circle  of  the  Regency,  was  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Tory  party,  patron  before 
the  Reform  Bill  of  a  number  of  boroughs, 
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and  consulted  by  Peel.  Croker,  when  he 
had  gone  out  of  Parliament  in  disgust  at 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  managed 
Lord  Hertford's  vast  estates.  When  Lord 
Hertford's  debaucheries  had  reached  such 
a  pitch  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reasonable 
surmise  that  he  was  insane,  Croker  had 
better  have  broken  off  the  connection. 
But  had  Thackeray  accused  him  of  pan- 
dering to  Lord  Hertford's  lusts  and  lying 
to  save  him  from  their  consequences,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  libel  suit  in 
which  the  writer  would  certainly  have 
been  cast.  A  perusal  of  the  article  on 
Croker  in  the  "  National  Biography " 
will  show  of  what  injustice  a  man  may  be 
the  victim  if  he  arouses  the  hostility  of  a 
powerful  literary  circle. 

Dickens  is  accused  of  having,  in  the 
character  of  Squeers,  libeled  and  there- 
by ruined  a  schoolmaster  who  had  been 
rude  to  him.  But  the  charge  never  rested 
on  anything  beyond  mere  rumor,  and  it 
would  take  a  good  deal  to  make  us  enter- 
tain any  charge  of  the  kind  against  the 
writer  of  ''  The  Christmas  Carol." 

"  Cheveley ;  or,  the  Man  of  Honor  " 
was  a  libel  on  Bulwer  by  his  estranged 
and  infuriated  wife,  who  went  to  Hert- 
ford on  the  day  of  his  election  for  the 
county  and  denounced  him  to  the  crowd 
from  the  hustings.  As  their  dutiful  son 
wrote : 

"  Who  came  to  Hertford  in  a  chaise, 
And  littered  an3^thing  but  praise 
About  the  author    of  my   days? — 
My  Mother." 

The  poor  lady,  however,  was  hardly  in 
her  right  mind. 

Who  can  imagine  that  a  high-minded 
and  gallant  gentleman  like  Walter  Scott 
would  ever  have  abused  his  art  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  libel?  Real  charac- 
ters may  have  sat  to  him  for  their  por- 
traits, but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
recognition  of  their  likenesses  would  not 
have  cost  any  one  of  them  a  pang. 

Far  less  objectionable,  yet  not  wholly 
free  from  objection,  is  the  use  of  fiction 
as  an  instrument  of  controversial  war. 
"  Hawkstone,"  the  work  of  Sewell,  a 
High  Church  leader  at  Oxford,  which 
had  a  run  in  its  day,  was  a  complex 
attack  on  the  three  oljjects  of  Lligh 
Anglican  dislike,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the   Evangelical  and  the  Atheist.     The 


Evangelical  is  made  to  end  as  a  broken- 
hearted penitent  for  having  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  writer's  party,  while  the 
more  oft'ensive  Jesuit  is  eaten  alive  by 
rats ;  the  Atheist,  most  offensive  of  all,  in 
escaping  from  a  fire,  falls  into  a  leaden 
cistern  and  is  boiled  to  death  in  the  mol- 
ten lead.  In  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  a  religious 
tale,  anonymous  but  understood  to  be  the 
work  of  John  Henry  Newman  soon  after 
his  conversion,  tho  it  does  not  appear 
among  his  works  in  the  *'  National  Biog- 
raphy," there  is  smart  hitting  at  disciples 
who  had  failed  to  follow  their  leader  to 
Rome.  The  sight  of  one  of  them,  a 
young  clergyman,  going  with  the  lady  to 
which  he  is  engaged  to  buy  ritualist 
books  in  a  book  store,  is  made  to  create 
in  the  convert  a  sensation  of  nausea  such 
as  would  be  created  in  a  sea-sick  person 
by  the  sight  of  a  pork  chop. 

Of  pamphleteering  novels  there  have 
been  plenty.  Warren's  ''  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year,''  which  had  a  great  run,  was  a 
bitter  Tory  pamphlet.  '*  Oliver  Twist  " 
is  in  some  measure  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Poor  Law.  Charles  Reade  was  a  thor- 
ough-going pamphleteer.  He  attacked 
model  prisons  and  private  lunatic  asy- 
lums. His  attack  on  the  asylums,  which, 
as  they  were  carefully  inspected,  was  no- 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  if  not  wholly 
unjust,  was  believed  to  have  produced 
mischievous  effects.  The  exaggeration  im 
the  description  of  a  model  prison  is  mon- 
strous. One  of  Wilkie  CoUins's  novels  is 
a  pamphlet  against  excessive  athletics, 
not  certainly  inopportune  but  overdone, 
since  he  makes  excessive  athleticism  end 
not  only  in  physical  break  down,  but  in  a 
moral  collapse  to  which  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  leading. 

From  one  great  evil  we  have  happily 
escaped.  We  have  had  hardly  anything 
approaching  to  the  lasciviousness  of  Pa- 
risian novels  such  as  the  Dame  aux  Ca- 
mel lias.  British  and  American  fiction, 
whatever  its  failings,  has  been  almost 
universally  moral. 

Walter  Scott  is  as  free  from  partisan- 
ship in  his  novels  as  he  is  from  personal- 
ity. He  was  a  high  Tory  and  worshiper 
of  Monarchy.  He  reverently  preserved 
in  his  coat  pocket  the  sacred  glass  out  of 
which  George  IV  had  drunk,  and  after- 
ward in  absence  of  mind  sat  down  upon 
it.  In  his  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  a  corona- 
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tion  he  almost  vcrj^es  on  servility.  Yet  their  reader  breathes  is  as  pure  and  brac- 
he  paints  with  equal  sifusto  and  with  equal  ing  as  that  of  the  heathery  hills  of  Scot- 
fairness  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Hi^h  land.  To  go  back  to  them  occasionally 
Churchman  and  Covenanter.  No  one  miqht  be  found  both  an  agreeable  and  a 
ever  wrote  such  tales  as  his.  Everything  wholesome  change, 
in  them  is  noble  and  true.    The  air  which  Toronto  Canada. 


Hard  Times    in    London 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


LONDON  has  been  and  still  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  hard  winter  which  came 
early  and  threatens  to  stay  late. 
Other  causes,  too,  besides  the  hard  win- 
ter have  combined  to  tell  heavily  against 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  London  popu- 
lation. The  country  has  been  overtaxed 
in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
cent campaigns  in  South  Africa  and  part 
of  the  taxation  has  been  raised  by  a  duty 
on  the  material  from  which  bread  is  made 
and  by  an  increased  duty  on  sugar. 
There  is  a  slackness  in  commerce  and 
trade  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  unemployed  in  London 
are  growing  greater  and  greater  every 
day.  When  distress  is  felt  in  England  it 
is  felt  with  especial  suffering  in  London, 
for  the  poor  in  London  amount  to  a  pop- 
ulation numerically  as  great  as  the  whole 
population  of  many  a  foreign  capital. 
The  uttermost  provisions  which  the  local 
authorities,  the  poor-law  guardians,  the 
municipal  councils  and  the  other  institu- 
tions supposed  to  provide  against  a  sud- 
den increase  of  local  poverty  find  their 
resources  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present.  Therefore  in 
many  of  the  poorer  districts,  especially 
in  the  East  End  of  the  metropolis,  there 
is  absolute  starvation  going  on  just  now. 
The  work-houses  have  no  space  left  in 
which  to  pack  the  starving  crowds  who 
are  craving  every  day  and  night  at  their 
doors  for  food  and  shelter.  All  the 
charitable  institutions  have  exhausted 
their  means  in  trying  to  raise  supplies  of 
food  for  the  famishing  residents  in  the 
garrets  and  cellars  of  London  lanes  and 
alleys.  The  quarters  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  various  parts  of  London  are 
nightly  besieged  by  hosts  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  hungry  for  whom  neither 


shelter  nor  the  means  of  sustenance  can 
be  provided.  To  add  to  the  trouble  there 
are  large  numbers  of  men  who  were  in- 
duced to  go  out  and  serve  as  soldiers  in 
the  war  and  who  now  return  home  clam- 
orous for  some  means  of  making  a  liv- 
ing and  utterly  unable  to  find  any  man- 
ner of  remunerative  occupation.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  these  men  are  only 
too  glad  to  accept  the  task  of  breaking 
stones  under  the  workhouse  authorities 
in  order  to  get  the  means  of  obtaining 
food  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
sufferers  is  in  itself  a  cruel  satire  on  the 
glories  of  war.  The  country  in  general 
went  wild  over  the  successes  of  the  cam- 
paign, such  as  they  were,  and  never  could 
declaim  praise  enough  for  the  humble 
heroes  who  had  gone  out  to  South  Af- 
rica in  their  thousands  to  risk  their  lives 
for  the  extension  of  the  Empire.  Such 
men,  of  course,  had  to  grive  un  their  em- 
ployments at  home  in  order  to  perform 
their  duties  as  campaigners,  and  now 
when  they  come  home  again  they  find 
that  their  places  have  long  been  filled, 
and  that  in  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  employment  there  is  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  become  inmates  of  work- 
houses or  to  beg  their  bread. 

A  satirical  writer  in  my  early  days 
once  described  a  somewhat  similar  crisis 
of  poverty  in  England  and  wound  up  by 
declaring  that  there  was  at  least  one  con- 
solation left  to  the  sufferers — that  the 
starving  outcast  might  raise  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  bless  the  fates  that  he  was 
dying  under  the  finest  constitution  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  com- 
fort to  the  men  now  vainly  seeking  for 
bread  in  London  streets  and  lanes  after 
their  return  from  the  fields  of  fight  when 
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they  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  the  worst  of  the  crisis  may  now  be  over, 
starving  in  the  cause  of  England's  su-  and  that  the  charitable  agencies  lately 
premacy  over  the  two  South  African  Re-  called  into  being  may  be  able  to  help  the 
publics.  authorities  in  the  bringing  about  of  a  bet- 
Meanwhile  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  ter  time, 
charitable  people  in  London  and  all  over  This  season  of  prevailing  distress  in 
the  country  are  making  the  most  strenu-  the  poorer  quarters  of  London  is  the 
ous  efforts  to  cope  with  the  sudden  in-  one  subject  which  may  be  said  to  engross 
crease  of  poverty  which  the  premature  the  attention  of  the  public  just  now.  We 
winter  and  the  lack  of  employment  have  have  most  of  us  ceased  to  trouble  our 
brought  upon  London.  The  churches  of  minds  much  about  the  Government's  ed- 
all  denominations  are  rivaling  each  other  ucation  measure  or  about  anything  done 
in  the  endeavor  to  raise  funds  for  the  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
work  of  charity.  The  Daily  News  has  Government  thus  far  have  practically 
started  a  charitable  fund  of  its  own  with  had  it  all  their  own  way  with  the  Educa- 
the  same  object,  and  is  strenuous  in  its  tion  Bill  and  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
appeals  to  the  beneficent  day  after  day  House  of  Commons  has  been  represented 
and  is  publishing  lists  of  generous  con-  by  only  the  scantiest  numbers  during  the 
tributions  in  each  issue  of  the  journal,  closing  stages  of  the  measure's  progress 
London,  of  course,  is  abundant  in  wealth,  through  that  House.  Let  me  do  justice, 
and  money  is  wasted  every  day  in  the  however,  to  the  activity  and  energy  of 
West  End  on  mere  shows  and  vanities  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Peers  before 
which  might  beneficently  lighten  the  load  whom  the  measure  has  now  come  actual- 
of  the  heavily  laden  in  the  poorest  quar-  ly  gave  some  hours  the  other  day  to  its 
ters  of  the  East  End.  But  then  we  are  discussion,  and  altho  they  had  had  prac- 
all  creatures  of  habit,  and  when  men  and  tically  nothing  to  do  during  all  the  ear- 
women  have  got  into  the  way  of  spend-  Her  part  of  this  winter  session  they  sure- 
ing  a  certain  annual  amount  upon  them-  ly  cannot  be  charged  with  any  want  of 
selves  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  them  to  patriotic  zeal  when  it  is  shown  that  they 
see  that  they,  too,  have  some  responsibility  put  themxselves  out  so  far  as  to  devote 
on  their  heads  for  the  condition  of  their  several  hours  to  the  Education  Bill, 
poverty-stricken  neighbors.  I  am  bound  There  was  an  actual  debate  in  which  the 
to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  con-  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a  speech,  and 
tributions  lately  given  by  the  wealthier  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  makes  a 
classes,  on  the  whole,  have  been  liberal  speech  the  subject  under  debate  must 
and  generous,  but  the  terrible  emergency  surely  be  something  of  national  impor- 
came  with  an  entirely  unexpected  sud-  tance.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
denness,  and  the  great  difficulty  at  pres-  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  never  would 
ent  is  to  form  voluntary  associations  ca-  make  a  speech  if  he  could  with  a  due  re- 
pable  of  rendering  efficient  help  to  the  eard  for  his  ministerial  position  avoid 
constituted  authorities  in  the  work  of  such  a  performance.  There  are  many 
making  timely  provision  for  the  wants  of  worse  speakers  in  Parliament  than  the 
the  unnumbered  sufferers.  In  many  of  Duke  of  Devonshire — I  had  long  oppor- 
the  poorer  quarters  of  London  all  the  tunities  of  observing  him  while  he  was 
time  there  is  a  continuous  invasion  of  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Hart- 
foreign  immigrants  who  compete  with  ington — but  then  he  is  one  of  the  very 
the  resident  population  tor  the  chances  few  men  who  really  do  not  believe  them- 
of  employment,  and  are  often  able  to  live  selves  to  be  good  speakers  and  who  find 
on  supplies  which  would  mean  little  bet-  no  pleasure  in  listening  to  their  own  dis- 
ter  than  starvation  for  an  Englishman,  courses.  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to 
These  immigrants,  of  course,  only  add  call  attention  to  this  evidence  of  disin- 
to  the  distress  which  is  now  devastating  terestedness  and  sense  of  public  duty  on 
so  many  a  region  of  London.  It  is  cer-  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that 
tain  that  there  has  not  been  for  many  he  not  only  gave  up  an  evening  to  the 
years  so  hard  a  season  in  the  English  Education  Bill,  but  even  made  a  speech 
capital,  and  the  brightest  hope  we  can  on  the  subject.  A  story  used  to  be  told 
.summon  up  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  while 
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he  was  still  there,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  man  that  it  is  worth  telling 
here.  Lord  Hartington  had  occasion  to 
defend  some  measure  introduced  by  the 
Government  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
he  accomplished  his  task  in  a  lengthened 
and  argumentative  speech.  He  is  really 
a  man  of  solid  ability  and  of  great  judg- 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

ment,  and  in  this  instance  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  put  his  arguments  very 
well.  But  it  was  noticed  by  those  around 
him  that  he  yawned  several  times  during 
the  delivery  of  his  discourse.  When  he 
had  finished  it  and  resumed  nis  seat  some 
of  his  colleagues  mildly  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  too  frequent  exhibition 
of  weariness.  '*  I  really  could  not  help 
it,"  he  pleaded  in  his  own  defense,  ''  it 
was  such  a  very  dull  speech." 

One  of  the  cleverest,  brightest,  most 
amusingly  audacious,  and  in  its  way  in- 
structive books  which  I  have  read  for  a 
long  time  is  the  "Recollections  of  a  Diplo- 
matist," by  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  which 
has  quite  lately  been  published  here.  Sir 
Horace  Rumbold  spent  nearly  all  his  life 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  England,  and 
was  in  the  Embassy  at  Vienna,  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Constan- 
tinople, Athens,  China,  Chili  and  all  man- 
ner of  other  foreign  places,  and  he  is  still 
not  a  very  old   man,  as  we  count  ages 


nowadays.  His  two  volumes  have  al- 
ready been  made  the  subject  of  more 
than  one  question  put  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  because  of  the  outspoken  and 
somewhat  irreverent  descriptions  of  for- 
eign sovereigns,  statesmen  and  society 
with  which  they  sparkle.  The  ordinary 
reader,  however,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
find  any  fault  with  the  author  because 
of  these  living  pictures,  and  so  far  as  one 
can  form  any  judgment  they  are  pic- 
tures drawn  to  the  life.  Sir  Horace  is 
thoroughly  unsparing  as  a  critic,  but  it 
is  only  justice  to  him  to  admit  that  he 
has  a  liberal  gift  of  admiration,  and  has 
found  heroes  and  heroines  everywhere  as 
well  as  subjects  for  critical  dissection. 
His  style  is  always  clear  and  strong,  and 
is  often  vivid  and  brilliant,  and  he  has  the 


HORACE   HUMBOLD. 

eye  of  an  artist  for  landscape  and  seas 
and  skies  as  well  as  for  court  ceremonials 
and  for  curious  forms  of  humanity.  I 
speak  with  a  certain  gratitude  of  the  book 
for  it  helped  to  brighten  part  of  a  very 
dull  season  for  me. 

The  season  has  not  been,  on  the  whole, 
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a  good  one  for  publishers,  and  we  shall  The  book  is  called  ''  Gentlemen  of  the 
soon  have  nothing  but  Christmas  books  House  of  Commons,"  and  its  author  is 
for  a  while  with  which  to  occupy  what  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  The  purpose  of  the 
attention  we  can  spare  from  China,  and  two  volumes  just  published  is  to  describe 
Venezuela,  and  the  Mad  Mullah,  and  the  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Afghan  frontier,  and  the  coming  Durbar  Commons  at  each  age  of  its  history  down 
in  Delhi  in  honor  of  King  Edward's  Cor-  to  the  recent  days  when  Gladstone,  and 
onation.  Among  the  works  of  fiction  Bright,  and  Disraeli  still  kept  its  debates 
lately  published  one  novel  stands  out  dis-  alive  by  their  eloquence.  Few  living  men 
tinctly  in  my  memory  because  of  its  have  studied  the  House  of  Commons  and 
clever  portraiture  and  its  striking  situa-  its  history  so  closely  as  my  friend  Mr. 
tions.  It  is  called  '*  Unofficial ;  A  Two  Escott  has  done.  Altho  he  never  was  a 
Days'  Drama,"  and  is  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  member  of  Parliament,  he  has  been  a 
Walter  Forbes,  who  has  already  written  continuous  observer  of  Parliamentary 
several  successful  novels.  The  story  doings,  and  at  one  time  he  used  to  write 
compressed  into  this  two  days'  drama  is  leading  articles  for  a  London  daily  news- 
thrillingly  told,  and  there  is  one  scene  in  paper  every  evening  and  night  in  the 
especial  which  is  constructed  with  so  press  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
vivid  a  dram.atic  effect  that  it  seems  to  During  many  successive  sessions  I  had 
stand  before  me  like  something  acted  by  a  seat  near  to  his  in  the  same  gallery,  and 
a  great  company  on  the  stage.  This  scene  I  did  the  same  kind  of  work  for  another 
alone  would  give  life  to  the  novel  even  London  daily  paper  before  it  became  my 
if  there  were  nothing  else,  and  indeed  fortune  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  it- 
there  is  much  else  which  is  well  quali-  self.  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  Mr. 
fied  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Escott  is  the  author  of  a  volume  on 
There  is  one  other  new  book  to  which  ''  British  Sovereigns  in  the  Century," 
T  feel  bound  to  call  attention,  altho  I  have  which  is  to  appear  in  the  ''  Nineteenth 
not  yet  read  it  all  through.  I  have  read  Century  Series,"  an  enterprise  in  twenty- 
quite  enough  to  know  that  it  is  well  five  volumes  shortly  to  be  issued  in  an 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  an  in-  American  edition  by  the  Linscott  Pub- 
terest  in  English  Parliamentary  history,  lishing  Company. 

London,  England, 


The    Search     Problem    and     the    Navy's    Needs 


By  John  Callan  O'Laughlin 


[Mr,  O'Laughlin,  as  representative  of  The  Independent,  was  on  board  tlio  United  States  flag- 
ship "  Kearsarge  "  during  the  recent  important  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
attacljing  fleet  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Board  and  by  the  permission  of  Secretary  Moody.  It 
was  the  most  advantageous  location  possible  for  observation  of  the  maneuvers  and  for  study  of  the 
important  lessons  they  taught.  This  is  the  first  complete  analysis  of  the  strategy  displayed  by  the 
commanders  opposed  in  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  existing  naval    resources. — Editor.] 

AMERICAN  naval  strategy  has  over-  is  pregnant  with  warning  for  the  Ameri- 
come  American  naval  strategy  in  can  people  and  teaches  more  effectively 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  In  spite  of  than  words  the  need  first  of  a  larger  and 
every  effort  made  by  Rear-Admiral  F.  second  of  an  efficient  navy. 
J-  Higginson,  with  a  fleet  practically  the  The  maneuver  which  terminated  on 
equal  of  that  under  Rear-Admiral  Wil-  December  9th  last  with  the  capture  of 
Ham  T.  Sampson  in  1898,  prior  to  the  ar-  the  port  of  Mayaguez  by  Rear-Admiral 
rival  of  the  battle  ship  ''  Oregon,"  he  Sumner  in  his  capacity  as  commander- 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  establishment  in-chief  of  the  White  or  "  Enemy's  " 
of  a  base  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  by  Squadron,  is  officially  known  as  the 
Rear-Admiral  George  W.  Sumner,  com^-  "  Search  Problem."  When  the  Depart- 
niander  of  an  inferior  force.    This  result  ment  was  arranging  for  its  execution  I 
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was  given  the  choice  of  accompanying 
either  squadron,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  General  Board  and  the  permission 
of  Secretary  Moody  I  was  assigned  to 
the  White  command.  It  was  a  fortunate 
choice,  for  it  permitted  the  observation 
of  the  means  that  would  be  employed  by 
a  hostile  fleet  intending  to  operate 
against  the  United  States,  its  Caribbean 
Sea  dependencies  and  the  Isthmian  Ca- 
nal. Such  a  fleet  would  first  establish 
and  fortify  a  base  where  it  could  receive 
coal  and  ammunition  and  make  slight  re- 
pairs to  vessels  in  case  of  injury  by  ac- 
cident or  battle.  Having  occupied  the 
base  and  provided  for  its  protection,  the 
fleet  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  in- 
augurate operations  against  the  canal, 
Cuba,  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  American  coastwise 
and  ocean  borne  commerce. 

The  enemy  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  search 
problem  comprised  such  vessels  as  the 
iDattle  ship  ''  Illinois,'  laid  down  in  1896 
and  only  placed  in  commission  last 
spring;  the  battle  ship  "Iowa,"  of  date 
of  1892,  an  important  factor  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Santiago,  and  a  fast  fighting  ship ; 
the  cruiser  ''  San  Francisco,"  recently 
thoroughly  overhauled ;  the  cruiser  "  Al- 
bany," constructed  in  England  and  pur- 
chased from  her  builders  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Spain ;  the 
cruiser  "  Chicago,"  one  of  the  first  ships 
of  the  new  navy,  but  remodeled  in  1898 ; 
the  cruiser  ''  Atlanta,"  also  one  of  the 
early  ships  of  the  present  service,  but  re- 
cently remodeled ;  the  gunboat  ''  Nash- 
ville," in  commission  five  years  only,  and 
the  converted  yacht  "  Eagle,"  purchased 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  These  ships 
assembled  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
the  last  .week  in  November.  At  anchor 
they  presented  a  formidable  appearance, 
which  was  noted  by  the  English  and  Ital- 
ian men-of-war  lying  not  far  away.  The 
power  of  the  fleet  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  the  vessels  carried 
206  guns,  ranging  in  caliber  from  13-inch 
breech  loading  rifles,  capable  of  dis- 
charging huge  shell,  weighing  half  a  ton. 
at  a  velocity  of  1,800  feet  per  second,  to 
machine  guns,  which  are  able  to  fire  a 
stream  of  bullets  until  their  mouths  look 
like  hose  nozzles.  At  one  discharge  the 
fleet  could  fire  more  than  17,000  pounds 
of  metal.     This  reference  to  the  power 


of  the  combined  squadron  is  only  made 
to  show  that  the  ships  were,  in  respect 
of  gun  effectiveness,  such  as  an  enemy 
would  send  across  the  ocean  to  estab- 
lish a  base  either  to  commence  operations 
after  locating  a  base  or  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  reinforcements.  In  the  matter  of 
speed,  the  squadron  on  paper  appeared 
fast  and  able  to  keep  together.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  condition  of  the  boilers 
and  engines  of  the  ships  developed  "  lame 
ducks." 

It  is  interesting  now  to  look  at  the 
Blue  force  through  the  glasses  of  the 
''  Enemy."  In  numbers  and  in  gun 
strength  it  was  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  White  Squadron.  The  latter  com- 
prised two  battle  ships,  six  cruisers,  one 
gunboat  and  one  tender.  The  Blue  com- 
mand, according  to  the  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  Department,  consisted  of 
four  battle  ships — the  "  Kearsarge," 
"  Alabama,"  "  Massachusetts  "  and  "In- 
diana ;  "  one  second-class  battle  ship — 
the  "  Texas ;  "  four  cruisers — "  Olym- 
pia,"  "  Newark,"  "  Cincinnati "  and 
"  Raleigh  ;  "  five  gunboats — "  Detroit," 
"  Montgomery,"  "  Topeka,"  "  Machias  " 
and  "  Marietta ;  "  seven  torpedo  boats, 
and  four  tenders.  This  force  mounted 
454  guns,  the  caliber  of  which  ranged 
from  13-inch  to  machine  guns,  and  which 
at  one  discharge  would  be  able  to  fire 
about  33,000  pounds  of  metal. 

In  speed,  also,  most  of  the  Blue  ships 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  White 
Squadron.  Rear-Admiral  Sumner  be- 
lieved that  the  "  Illinois  "  and  "  Ala- 
bama," being  sister  ships,  possessed  the 
same  speed,  and  that  the  "  Kearsarge  " 
could  maintain  position  with  them.  He 
did  not  know  that,  en  route  to  Culebra 
from  Hampton  Roads,  Rear-Admiral 
Higginson  directed  a  twelve-hour  speed 
trial  of  the  ships  then  within  signal  dis- 
tance. The  maxium  speed  of  the  "  Kear- 
sarge," under  forced  draft,  was  17.33 
knots  per  hour,  a  magnificent  record ; 
that  of  the  "  Alabama  "  was  16.53  knots. 
The  "  Massachusetts  "  and  "  Indiana  " 
were  the  slow  vessels  of  the  Blue  force, 
and  were  estimated  by  the  White  officers 
to  be  able  to  make  12  knots.  The 
"  Massachusetts  "  during  her  trial  run 
attained,  under  forced  draft,  14.5  knots. 
The  "  Texas,"  fresh  from  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  where  she  had  been  com- 
pletely overhauled,  was  rated  at  14  knots. 
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These  five  ships  Rear-Admiral  Sumner 
had  been  given  to  understand  comprised 
the  battle  ship  division  of  the  Blue  force. 
In  the  White  Squadron  opinion  was 
divided  as  to  what  Rear-Admiral  Hig- 
ginson  would  do  with  his  battle  ship 
squadron.  Would  he  keep  it  intact  and^ 
establish  it  at  a  central  point,  or  would* 
he  divide  it  and  station  the  "  Kearsarge  " 
and  "  Alabama "  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Ensenada,  Porto  Rico  and 
Culebra,  the  two  easternmost  points  of 
defense,  and  the  "  Indiana,"  "  Massa- 
chusetts "   and   "  Texas "   at   the   south- 


possibilities  of  war,  and  it  had  an  es- 
pecially important  effect  upon  Rear-Ad- 
miral Higginson's  plans.  The  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  which  had  formu- 
lated the  scheme  of  the  problem,  gave 
certain  tactical  values  to  each  vessel.  For 
instance,  each  battle  ship  was  rated  as 
worth  twenty  points,  each  cruiser  at  five 
points,  and  each  tender  ("Eagle," 
"  Scorpion,"  "  Wasp,"  "  Vixen  "  ^  and 
"  Hist  ")  at  one  point.  The  tactical  value 
of  the  White  Squadron  was  63  points, 
and  that  of  the  Blue  Squadron  was  esti- 
mated by  Rear-Admiral   Sumner  to  be 
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western  end  of  Porto  Rico,  where  he 
could  command  Mayaguez,  Guayanilla 
and  Ponce?  The  ports  named  were  pre- 
scribed in  the  problem  as  those  from 
which  the  White  Squadron  could  select 
its  objective. 

Rear-Admiral  Higginson  could  not, 
however,  divide  his  fleet  for  the  simple 
'jreason  that  the  "  Texas  "  and  the  cruisers 
"  Newark  "  and  "  Raleigh,"  the  two  last 
named  reckoned  among  his  few  good 
scouts,  failed  to  arrive  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  absence  of  vessels  every  naval  of- 
ficer recognizes  as  one  of  the  unfortunate 


126  points.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Blue 
was  worth  112  points. 

But  while  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
encountered  obstacles,  Rear-Admiral 
Sumner  also  experienced  difficulties. 
The  problem  given  him  required  his  de- 
parture "  from  a  point  on  a  curve  located 
about  142  miles  east  of  Barbadoes,  the 
center  of  this  curve,"  to  quote  the  De- 
partment's instructions,  "  being  at  a  po- 
sition, latitude  15°  North  and  longitude 
45°  West,  and  its  radius  720  miles  in 
length."  The  White  Squadron  was  to 
be  at  the  point  selected  on  the  curve  by 
its  commander-in-chief  at  6  p.   M.,  De- 
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cember  5th.  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
was  informed  by  a  scout  that  the  enemy's 
squadron  had  been  sighted  at  6  p.m.  De- 
cember 2d  in  latitude  15°  North  and 
longitude  45°  West,  proceeding  west- 
ward.     Rear-x\dmiral    Higginson    esti- 


Squadron,  suggested  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  the  squadron  be  divided,  the 
"  lovya,"  "  Illinois/'  "  Albany "  and 
'*  Chicago,"  all  of  which  could  make  a 
sustained  speed  of  more  than  14  knots, 
and  a  forced  draft  speed  of  more  than 
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mated  the  speed  of  the  enemy  at  12  knots 
per  hour,  when  it  was  fixed  in  the  in- 
structions to  Rear-Admiral  Sumner  at 
10  knots. 

In  view  of  the  slow  speed  of  some  of 
the  White  ships,  Rear-Admiral  Crowin- 
shield,  second-in-command  of  the  White 


15  knots,  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  northward  of 
Porto  Rico,  southward  and  through  the 
Mona  passage  to  Mayaguez.  The  slow- 
er ships,  "  San  Francisco,"  "  Atlanta," 
"  Nashville  "  and  '*  Eagle,"  disposed  as 
scouts,  would  steam  through  the  Carib- 
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bean  Sea  as  if  heading  first  for  Culebra, 
then  to  make  a  feint  upon  Ponce,  and 
finally  to  proceed  to  Mayaguez.  In  ac- 
tual war  it  is  doubtful  if  a  commander- 
in-chief  would  sacrifice  four  ships,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  the  problem  the  plan 
was  a  good  one,  and  Rear- Admiral  Sum- 
ner put  it  into  effect  while  his  command 
was  en  route  to  the  curve.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  position  as  advantageous  as  pos- 
sible, the  battle  ships  with  the  "  Chi- 
cago "  and  "  Albany  "  hastened  rapidly 
north v/ard  and  arrived  at  6  p.  m.,  on  the 
5th,  at  latitude  14°  40'  North,  and  longi- 
tude 57°  24'  West.  At  the  same  time  the 
scouting  division  of  the  White  Squadron, 
placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Asa 
Walker,  the  senior  officer,  reached  lati- 
tude 14°  North  and  longitude  57°  West. 

In  the  meantime  Rear-Admiral  Hig- 
ginson  had  located  semaphore  and  sig- 
nal stations  on  various  islands,  had  sta- 
tioned signal  parties  at  Mayaguez,  Guay- 
anilla.  Ponce  and  Ensenada,  with  which 
he  was  in  telegraphic  communication, 
and  had  sent  his  scouts  in  pairs  on  curves 
of  search  (the  technical  name  for  a  geo- 
metrical operation  based  upon  the  pre- 
sumed speed  and  course  of  an  enemy). 

The  torpedo  boats  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  scouts  between  Culebra  and 
Grenada,  an  island  a  few  miles  north  of 
Trinidad ;  but  the  torpedo  boat  "  De- 
catur "  unfortunately  sustained  an  acci- 
dent, and  she  was  held  at  Culebra,  while 
the  remaining  boats  steamed  to  the  south 
and  east.  No  scouting  was  done  to  the 
north  of  Porto  Rico  until  the  6th,  and  on 
the  7th  the  "  Olympia,"  ''  Cincinnati," 
"  Montgomery  "  and  "  Detroit  "  were  as- 
signed to  the  north  end  of  Mona  Pas- 
sage. The  other  vessels  were  drawn  near- 
er the  points  of  attack  as  the  time  for  the 
termination  of  the  problem  approached. 

When  Rear-Admiral  Sumner  was  at 
Montevideo,  he  selected  Mayaguez  as  the 
objective  of  his  command,  with  Culebra 
as  a  possible  alternative,  and  determined 
to  reach  it  by  the  eastern  rather  than  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea  route.  Upon  arrival 
at  Trinidad  he  received  a  scheme  pre- 
pared by  Rear-Admiral  Crowinshield, 
Capt.  George  A.  Converse,  commanding 
the  "  Illinois,"  his  chief  of  staff,  and 
Capt.  Asa  Walker,  commanding  the 
"  San  Francisco,"  which  also  designated 
Mayaguez  as  the  squadron's  objective 
and  fixed  the  eastern  route  as  the  method 


of  reaching  it.  This  singular  coincidence 
gave  rise  to  the  fear  expressed  by  Lieut. 
Cassius  B.  Barnes,  Rear-Admiral  Sum- 
ner's aide,  that  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
would  also  hit  upon  Mayaguez  as  the  en- 
emy's destination. 

In  truth,  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Blue  force  believed  that  Rear-Admiral 
Sumner  would  attempt  to  make  Maya- 
guez ;  and  that  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
suspected  this  also  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  he  started 
for  Mayaguez  with  his  four  battle  ships. 
Unfortunately  the  *'  Massachusetts " 
broke  down  and  repairs  were  not  com- 
])leted  for  twelve  hours. 

The  White  Squadron  lost  no  time,  af- 
ter arrival  at  its  point  of  departure,  in 
proceeding  along  the  route  laid  down  by 
its  commander-in-chief.  Keeping  200 
miles  to  the  eastward  the  squadron  ran 
northward  almost  parallel  with  the  is- 
lands, and  then,  when  the  same  distance 
beyond  them,  turned  and  ran  westward 
north  of  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  plan  was  changed  when  due  north 
of  Porto  Rico,  and,  with  the  moon  al- 
most half  full,  the  squadron  turned  and 
headed  directly  for  its  destination.  All 
lights  were  out,  even  that  usually  burn- 
ing in  the  stern  to  guide  the  following 
vessel.  Yet  the  ships  kept  their  positions 
perfectly,  the  "  Illinois  "  and  "  Albany  " 
400  yards  behind  the  "  Iowa  "  and  the 
''  Chicago"  400  yards  in  their  rear.  When 
the  bold  headland  of  Porto  Rico  arose 
from  the  ocean  it  was  suddenly  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  Mayaguez  during 
darkness  because  of  the  shoals  known  to 
exist  there  and  the  danger  of  losing  a 
battle  ship  in  unknown  waters.  The 
"  Iowa  "  sounded  a  shrill  blast  with  her 
whistle,  directing  decrease  of  speed,  and 
subsequently  a  red  light  was  burned  at 
the  masthead,  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  three  similar  lights  on  the  mastheads 
of  the  other  ships.  The  officers  not  on 
duty  who  saw  those  licfhts  were  amazed, 
for  an  enemy,  when  within  the  circle  of 
operations  of  an  enemy's  scouts,  would 
hardly  display  red  lights.  The  squadron 
stopped,  but  so  accurate  was  the  naviga- 
tion of  Lieut.  Commander  Augustus  F. 
Fechtler,  of  the  "  Iowa,"  that  when  the 
roseate  dawn  of  the  tropics  burst,  the 
nose  of  the  battle  ship  was  found  to  be 
pointed  directly  between  the  two  buoys 
marking  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  The 
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"  Iowa  "  anchored  at  nine  minutes  after 
six  o'clock.  Ivear-Achniral  Sumner  di- 
rected Lieut.  Adelbert  Althouse,  his 
flag  Heutenant,  to  signal  to  the  '*  Chi- 
cago "  to  hasten  within  the  harbor,  and 
at  6.24  that  vessel,  the  last  to  enter,  let 
go  her  anchor. 

Then  followed  a  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  efficiency.  The  problem,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Department,  announced 
that  the  White  would  win  "  if  it  enters 
the  port  selected,  and  has  worked  one 
hour  in  laying  mines  before  the  arrival 
of  a  Blue  force  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
its  own ;  or  if  it  enters  the  port  and  com- 
pletes mining  the  channel  before  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Blue  force  double  its  own." 
White  would  lose  "  if  intercepted  by  a 
superior  force  at  sea,  or  in  less  than  one 
hour  after  it  enters  port."  Preparations 
for  mining  had  been  made  on  the  "  Iowa  " 
and  the  "  Illinois,"  under  a  plan  of  op- 
erations which  was  prepared  by  Captain 
Converse.  The  "  Illinois "  dropped  a 
mine  over  her  stern  as  she  entered  the 
harbor.  When  her  anchor  fell  her  boats 
were  lowered — action  already  taken  by 
the  "  Iowa,"  one  of  whose  boats  con- 
tained a  mine,  which,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.  Roger  Welles,  was  success- 
fully planted.  The  remaining  boats  of 
the  squadron  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
"  Illinois  "  and  aided  her  in  placing  the 
mines.  The  operation  was  completed  in 
35  minutes,  a  record  not  excelled  by  the 
United  States  navy  in  time  of  war.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  mines  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  when  the  "  Eagle "  and 
"  Nashville  "  and  subsequently  the  *'  San 
Francisco  "  and  "  Atlanta  "  appeared,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  pilots  out  to  show 
them  the  way  into  the  channel. 

The  display  of  red  lights  by  the  White 
Squadron  was  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  green  rocket  fired  from  the 
shore  by  the  Blue  signal  detachment 
which  thus  conveyed  the  information  to 
scouts,  and  also  sent  a  telegram  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Higginson.  The  dawn  dis- 
closed the  "  Olympia,"  "  Cincinnati  " 
and  "  Detroit "  to  the  northward  of 
Mona  Passage.  The  "  Atlanta "  re^ 
ported  to  Rear-Admiral  Sumner  that  she 
^d  been  chased  by  the  "  Olympia  "  and 
"  Detroit,"  and  her  commanding  officer 
claimed  he  had  escaped.  The  "  Atlanta," 
however,  was  captured. 

When  Rear- Admiral  Sumner  was  re- 


ported in  Mayaguez  Rear-Admiral  Hig- 
ginson, with  his  battle  ships,  was  at 
Vieques  Island.  He  immediately  steamed 
for  Mayaguez,  which  he  reached  at  7.30 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  December  9th, 
about  thirteen  hours  after  Rear-Admiral 
Sumner's  squadron  had  effected  its  en- 
trance. Rear-Admiral  Pligginson  con- 
ceded his  defeat. 

"  The  problem  is  practically  one  of 
scouting  alone,"  said  Rear-Admiral  Hig- 
ginson, in  his  general  plan  of  the  search 
problem,  "  on  account  of  the  short  time 
necessary  for  the  enemy  to  be  in  port  in 
order  to  be  secure  against  attack,  so 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  scouts  and 
the  j  udgment  of  the  commanding  officers." 

Lack  of  scouts  prevented  Rear-Ad- 
miral Higginson  from  properly  cover- 
ing the  field.  The  first  important  lesson 
of  the  problem,  therefore,  is  the  need  of 
a  number  of  efficient  scouts.  Naval  of- 
ficers have  been  puzzling  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  navy  should  be  made 
up  of  a  comparative(ly  few*  vessels  of  hjigh 
speed,  or  of  numerous  vessels  of  mod- 
erate speed.  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
holds  that  there  should  be  a  larger  navy, 
with  as  many  battle  ships  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  demand. 
Had  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  battle- 
ships he  could  have  divided  his  squadron 
and  stationed  the  divisions  at  the  eastern 
and  western  points  of  Porto  Rico,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  effect 
an  entrance  at  any  point  not  only  in 
Porto  Rico,  but  in  Santo  Domingo  also. 
Rear-Admiral  Sumner  found  especial 
cause  for  gratification  in  the  fact  that 
his  squadron  successfully  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  1,500  miles,  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  without  lights  at  night,  making 
many  exact  distances  and  exact  courses, 
running  large  ships  into  a  strange  har- 
bor with  high  speed,  just  at  dawn  and 
mining  a  channel  with  thorough  dispatch. 

The  Search  Problem  presented  to 
Rear-Admirals  Sumner  and  Higginson 
has  been  worked  out  many  times  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  and  usually  the  en- 
emy has  succeeded.  It  is  the  belief  of 
high  ranking  naval  officers  that,  with  ac- 
tual practice  and  with  sufficient  ships  an 
enemy  can  be  met  and  destroyed  before 
establishing  his  base.  If  the  country  be 
wise  it  will  provide  the  ships ;  the  navy 
stands  ready  to  engage  in  the  practice. 

U.  S.  F.  S.  "Kearsarge." 


Thomas    B.    Reed    as    a    Neighbor 

By  Francis  E.   Clark,  D.D. 

President  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


AMONG  the  half  dozen  greatest 
American  statesmen  who  never 
reached  the  natural  goal  of  their 
ambitions,  the  Presidential  chair,  must 
be  reckoned  Thomas  Brackett  Reed. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  James  G. 
Blaine  are  the  other  names  that  come 
naturally  to  one's  mind  who  might  be 
ranked  with  Mr.  Reed,  to  which  many 
would  add  that  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

But  it  is  not  to  attempt  to  assign  their 
relative  position  in  the  political  Hall  of 
Fame,  but  to  relate  certain  personal  rem- 
iniscences of  one  of  the  greatest  in  all 
the  list,  that  this  article  is  written. 

Said  a  friend  recently  as  we  were  dis- 
cussing Mr.  Reed's  characteristics :  "  I 
never  liked  *  Tom  Reed,'  he  was  too  cyn- 
ical and  sarcastic."  This  was  the  idea  en- 
tertained perhaps  by  many,  while  others 
thought  of  him  only  as  a  masterful  giant, 
who  rode,  rough-shod,  over  cherished  na- 
tional traditions  and  the  wishes  of  polit- 
ical friend  and  foe  alike.  The  cartoon- 
ists fostered  this  conception,  and  pictured 
'  Czar  Reed  "  with  an  imperial  crown  on 
his  massive  brow,  and  a  scepter  with 
which  he  belabored  the  shrinking  crowd 
around  him,  as  tho  it  were  a  policeman's 
baton. 

But  this  was  not  the  real  Thomas  B. 
Reed  by  any  means  as  he  appeared  to 
neighbor  and  friend,  who  found  him 
kindly,  genial  and  approachable,  ever 
witty  and  often  quizzical. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  when 
Mr.  Reed  first  ran  for  Congress,  from 
'he  First  District  of  Maine,  I  unwittingly 
contributed  to  his  possible  defeat  by  an 
innocent  paragraph  which  I  inserted  in 
the  columns  of  the  Maine  news  of  a  reli- 
gious paper  for  which  I  was  a  corre- 
spondent. In  this  item  I  remarked  that 
Mr.  Reed,  the  aspirant  for  Congress,  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  foremost  re- 
ligious people,  for  his  father-in-law  had 
been  a  devoted  and  beloved  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  Maine,  while  his  broth- 
er-in-law was  n  distinguished  pastor  in 
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another  State.  This  inoffensive  state- 
ment might  have  been  Mr.  Reed's  undo- 
ing, for  his  political  opponents  took  the 
matter  up  and  claimed  that  he  was  "  try- 
ing to  ride  into  Congress  on  ttie  back  of 
his  wife's  relations,"  and  at  once  got  out 
a  poster  which  was  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  district,  recording  Mr. 
Reed's  religious  history  and  putting 
upon  it  the  worst  construction  possible. 
In  his  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Street  Congregational  Church  of 
Portland,  and  expected  to  study  for  the 
ministry. 

While  in  college,  however,  his  theolog- 
ical views  changed,  and  he  turned  to  the 
law.  He  asked  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
Church,  and  honorably  paid  back  the 
money  advanced  to  help  him  obtain  an 
education,  to  the  last  cent.  He  was  al- 
ways a  respecter  and  supporter  of  the 
Church  and  a  regular  attendant,  but  un- 
scrupulous politicians  made  the  most  of 
this  story,  represented  that  he  had  been 
"  excommunicated "  from  the  Church, 
which  was  far  from  being  the  case,  and 
added  other  lies  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 

However,  the  people  knew  better  than 
to  believe  these  stories,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  substantial  majority,  which 
was  increased  every  year  afterward  that 
he  ran  for  Congress,  until  his  district  be- 
came impregnable  for  him.  I  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Reed  of  the  little  paragraph  that 
brought  down  this  wrath  upon  his  head 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  But  when 
I  did  tell  him,  a  few  years  since,  he 
laughed  heartily  and  explained  to  me  how 
the  whole  scheme  for  his  defeat  was  the 
work  of  a  virulent  personal  as  well  as 
political  enemy,  whose  malice  pursued 
him  for  years. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Reed  was  anything 
but  the  autocratic  Czar  that  politicians 
represented  him.  His  summer  cottage, 
a  very  modest,  unpretentious  little  pine 
board  house,  was  near  mine  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  there  he  loved  to  spend  his 
summers.  There  he  was  always  in  un- 
dress uniform,  and  the  most  familiar  fig- 
ure upon  the  beach  was  that  of  this  good- 
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natured  giant  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  trou-  At  another  time,  speaking  of  the  occu- 
sers,  stalking  back  and  forth  on  the  sands,  pation  of  the  Philippines,  to  which  he 
or  pacing  the  board  walk  in  front  of  the  was  bitterly  opposed,  and  which,  I  sup- 
cottages  when  the  tide  made  the  beach  pose,  more  than  any  one  thing  caused  his 
an  impossible  promenade.  retirement  from  Congress,  he  said :  **  It's 
Occasionally  he  would  drop  in,  in  a  all  right  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  unde- 
neighborly  way,  upon  the  other  cottag-  veloped  races,  but  I  don't  believe  in  mak- 
ers, or  sit  on  their  piazzas  to  chat — about  ing  our  country  a  kindergarten  for  all 
anything  but  politics.  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Theology  was  a  favorite  topic,  and  Mr.  Reed  was  very  democratic  in  his 
upon  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Orient  tastes  and  unassuming  in  his  habits.  His 
he  desired  to  talk  on  the  great  famine  beach  cottage  was  one  of  the  smallest 
and  plague  which  was  then  decimating  and  poorest  in  the  group,  and  he  seemed 
India,  and  whose  ravages  he  could  not  perfectly  contented  with  it ;  and  when  you 
seem  to  reconcile  with  the  loving  kind-  saw  him  on  the  beach  in  the  days  of  his 
ness  of  a  just  God.  most  autocratic  power  in  Congress  you 
In  these  conversations  his  real  sym-  would  think  him  a  prosperous  and  portly 
pathy  with  all  fellow  creatures  came  out  farmer  from  the  most  rural  district,  in- 
most strongly,  and  his  genuine  desire  to  stead  of  America's  most  influential  citi- 
understand   and    interpret   the   ways   of  zen. 

God  with  men.  Nor  was  there  anything  On  one  occasion  some  of  my  old  par- 
flippant,  cynical  or  skeptical  in  his  atti-  ishioners  were  visiting  me,  when  one 
tude,  tho  he  was  puzzled  and  distressed,  lady,  a  clerk  in  a  store,  who  had  been  in 
His  big  heart,  too,  was  shown  in  his  af-  school  with  him  years  before,  ventured 
fectionate  inquiries  about  his  old  friend  to  call  on  him,  apologizing  for  intruding 
and  college  classmate  at  Bowdoin,  Rev.  upon  a  busy  man's  time.  "  Busy,"  re- 
James  Phillips,  a  missionary  to  India,  sponded  Mr.  Reed,  "  I  never  remember 
with  whom  I  had  just  crossed  the  ocean,  being  busy  in  my  life  but  once,  and  then 
Phillips  always  found  a  welcome  in  I  didn't  have  much  to  do."  He  then  went 
Reed's  home  when  in  America,  and  on  to  chat  of  old  days  with  as  much  inter- 
when  Phillips's  lamented  death  occurred  est  and  cordiality  as  tho  he  were  talking 
Mr.  Reed  wrote  for  the  Maine  religious  with  the  mistress  of  the  White  House 
papers  a  warm  and  eloquent  tribute  to  herself. 

his  dear  friend,  whose  memory  he  ever  He  was  particularly  fond  of  a  big  col- 
cherished,  lie  dog  of  mine  that  would  trot  content- 
Mr.  Reed's  peculiar  homely  wit  and  edly  by  his  side  for  miles  as  he  took  his 
his  fascinating  Yankee  drawl  never  were  daily  strolls.  Always  in  the  morning 
heard  to  better  advantage  than  in  these  "  Duke  "  was  out  to  meet  Mr.  Reed,  who 
neighborly  chats  with  his  friends.  One  was  an  early  riser,  and  who  stopped  now 
summer  on  returning  from  the  trout  and  then  in  his  long  and  ponderous 
lakes  of  Eastern  Maine  I  brought  some  strides  to  pet  affectionately  his  canine 
of  my  neighbors  each  a  fine  trout  or  two,  friend.  At  one  time  Mr.  Reed  contracted 
the  fruit  of  a  day's  fishing.  When  Mr.  the  camera  habit,  and  took  several  pic- 
Reed  called  to  say  a  kind  word  of  thanks,  tures  of  "  Duke,"  who  posed  for  him  in 
I  remarked  that  the  trout  would  not  take  all  kinds  of  attitudes.  These  pictures  he 
a  fly,  and  that  I  had  to  lure  them  with  a  sent  me  in  the  fall  after  his  return  to 
plebeian  worm.  "  Well,"  he  responded.  Congress  with  a  humorous  note  describ- 
with  that  inimitable  long-drawn-out  ing  each.  Of  one  picture,  which  showed 
modulation  which  his  fellow  Congress-  me  upon  a  bicycle  wheeling  with  all  speed 
men  came  to  know  so  well,  "  I  always  toward  Old  Orchard,  the  dog  following 
think  of  fishing  as  a  kind  of  a  contract  be-  at  my  heels,  while  a  peculiar  blaze  in  the 
tween  the  fisherman  and  the  fish.  '  You  sky  showed  where  the  sun  ought  to  be, 
give  me  what  I  like,'  says  the  fish,  '  and  he  said :  "  I  should  label  it,  '  Saul  on  the 
I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  catch  me.'  Now,  way  to  Damascus,'  if  I  was  not  afraid  of 
if  we  don't  give  the  fish  what  he  wants,  being  irreverent." 

whether  it's  a  minnow  or  a  fly  or  a  grass-  That  he  was  generous  to  his  political 

hopper,  I  don't  see  that  he  is  under  any  opponents    many  of  them  would  be  the 

obligation  to  do  his  part."  first  to  testify.     The  most  conspicuous 
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picture  in  his  seaside  cottage  was  a  large  Our  friend  and  leader,  big-bodied,  big- 
photogravure  of  William  E.  Russell,  the  brained,  big-hearted,  has  gone,  and  it  will 
only  Democratic  Governor  whom  Massa-  be  many  a  day  before,  in  the  arena  of  pol- 
chusetts  has  had  for  many  a  year,  and  itics,  in  the  law,  on  the  stump,  or  in  the 
whose  friendship  Mr.  Reed  heartily  circles  of  neighborly  friendship,  we  see 
prized.  his  like  again. 

Boston,  Mass. 


His    Mothers    New    Year 

By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 


*  ^  A  ND  is  it  joining  the  number  of 
J-\  Ics  vols  faineants,  mother,  to 
take  things  as  I  find  them  and 
live  life  pleasantly?"  he  asked,  waiting 
for  a  last  word  as  he  tossed  the  long 
gray  cloak  on  his  shoulders  before  going 
out  with  the  parcel  of  his  mother's  New 
Year's  cards  to  mail.  '*  I  confess  I  agree 
with  you  and  I  often  think  of  throwing 
everything  else  over,"  he  added,  the  color 
flooding  his  face,  ''  and  becoming  a  city 
missionary.  I  might,  indeed,  if  it  were 
not " 

"If  it  were  not?"  his  mother  said, 
opening  the  big  box  of  roses  just  sent,  as 
she  stood,  a  woman  still  young,  and  so 
tall  and  fair  and  stately  that  he  had  never 
yet  found  any  other  woman  half  as  sweet. 

"  That  it  would  be  like  laying  hands 
on  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  he  said,  half  un- 
der his  breath,    "  That  I  am  all  unfit." 

*'  The  thought  of  doing  it,  the  wish, 
perhaps,  makes  you  fit." 

"  It  might  only  be  an  ignorant  conceit, 
mother.  I  might  be  putting  myself  di- 
rectly in  another's  light.  Where  I  de- 
livered an  ineffectual  message  another 
might  be  hindered  from  speaking  the 
very  word." 

**  You  can  speak  the  word  that  comes 
to  you,"  she  said,  parting  the  folds  of 
tissue-paper  and  bringing  out  the  long 
stems  that  filled  the  room  with  their  de- 
licious odor.  "  And  it  might  open  the 
channels  through  which  inspiration 
flows." 

"  It  might  be  effort,  not  inspiration." 

"  It  is  eflFort  that  brings  these  roses  in 
January,  that  gives  us  at  New  Year's 
what  belongs  to  midsummer.  It  is  effort 
that  makes  the  soul  grow,  that  calls  down 
inspiration." 


"  I  am  not  sure,  mother." 

''  My  son,"  pausing,  as  she  turned  to 
sneak,  "  do  you  expect  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  to  come  down  with  a  miracle  and 
show  you  the  way  ?  " 

"  But  he  is  also  the  Lord  of  earth.  No, 
mother;  with  no  miracle;  but  with  a 
guidance,  a  personal  sense  of  acceptance, 
some  inward  welling  of  the  light,  some 
outward  assurance  from  Power." 

"  You  might  take  your  mother's  feel- 
ing as  such  assurance,  in  some  measure," 
she  said,  lifting  a  long  laden  spray  of  the 
flowers.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  roses !  " 
she  interjected.  "  So  many  on  one 
spray !  Aaron's  rod  might  have  blos- 
somed with  just  such  a  multitude."  And 
she  handed  him  the  long  stem  she  held, 
from  which  as  he  took  it  he  began  un- 
consciously to  pluck  the  thorns.  "  Yes," 
she  went  on,  continuing  her  work,  but 
looking  past  him  wistfully,  "  one  might 
take  this  feeling,  this  assurance  that  I 
have,  as  the  answer  to  this  prayer  of  my 
life, — I  who  have  longed  with  all  my 
heart  to  lay  my  one  treasure  on  the  altar ! 
But  I  do  not  speak  of  myself.  I  know — 
none  better — your  power,  your  quality. 
And  it  would  not  only  be  a  New  Year,  it 
would  be  a  new  era,  an  epoch,  a  new 
birth,  if  you  could  decide  this  night  to 
consecrate  yourself  to  the  service.  I 
should  feel  that  life  dated  for  me,  not 
from  my  own  birthday,  but  from  this 
New  Year,  the  beginning  of  all  years !  " 

He  gazed  at  his  mother  for  the  space 
of  a  few  heart-beats  and  then  bent  and 
kissed  her  forehead  and  went  out,  the 
spray  of  roses  still  in  his  hand  beneath 
the  cloak. 

The  snow  of  the  winter  night  sparkled 
in  the  starlight  as  he  pulled  his  hat  down 
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and  drew  about  him  the  long  frieze  man- 
tle he  had  thrown  on  for  the  few  steps  to 
the  post-box.  He  was  but  partly  awake 
to-night  and  cold  and  the  splendor  of 
stars  entangled  in  theSveb  of  his  thoughts. 
He  had  rarely  been  able  to  speak  them  so 
freely  as  just  now ;  withheld  by  a  singu- 
lar reserve,  in  spite  of  the  great  sym- 
pathy between  himself  and  the  mother 
he  ail  but  adored ;  and  he  was  wonder- 
ing if  by  any  necessity  she  could  be  right 
and  his  life  and  future  might  be  offered 
without  presumption  and  be  chosen  for 
the  ministry.  The  office  loomed  before 
him  white  and  large  and  lofty  as  the 
work  of  archangels. 

He  mailed  his  letters  mechanically  and 
turned  up  a  side  street.  Presently  he 
found  himself  approaching  the  old 
church  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  People 
were  going  in  for  the  watch-night  ser- 
vice, and  unthinkingly  he  followed.  It 
was  early,  but  there  were  already  some 
worshippers  there  and  they  were  singing 

"  Watchman,  let  thy  wandering  cease, 
Hie  thee  to  thy  quiet  home ; 
Traveler,  lo,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Lo,  the  Son  of  God  is  come !  " 

The  church  was  dark  except  for  a  few 
lights  twinkling  about  the  altar,  and  the 
place  was  spicy  and  cool  with  the  greens 
and  garlands  with  which  pillars  and  gal- 
leries and  altar  had  been  hung  for  the 
Sunday  before.  No  atmosphere  could 
give  more  tranquillity  to  the  perturbed 
thought.  He  waited  there,  neither  pray- 
ing nor  praising,  but  feeling  the  spirit  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  wrap  him  about  and 
about,  as  if  he  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  divine  will.  He  rose  at  last,  not  wait- 
ing the  full  time,  and  went  out,  taking 
a  lane  that  led  up  to  fields  where  only  a 
lonely  dwelling  here  and  there  broke  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  snows.  He  felt  at 
that  moment  the  need  of  being  apart  and 
alone  with  his  longing  toward  the  Heav- 
enly Power. 

He  had  gone  abroad  upon  leaving  the 
University,  and  in  his  absence  his  mother 
had  come  to  take  possession  of  an  in- 
heritance here,  where  on  his  return  he 
had  joined  her.  He  was  uncertain  if  it 
were  because  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
lead  an  idle  life  with  his  wealth,  or  be- 
cause she  saw  in  him  any  peculiar  stress 
of  power  to  work,  that,  if  she  did  not 


urge  upon  him  the  course  concerning 
which  he  hesitated,  she  at  least  so  plainly 
suffered  him  to  see  her  wish. 

He  was  of  a  poetic  temperament,  and 
he  often  felt  as  if  on  viewless  threads  as- 
surances came  to  him  when,  looking  up 
the  vast  open  spaces,  some  star  shone  out 
as  an  everlasting  witness  of  power,  some 
floating,  fleeting  cloud  made  him  see 
beauty  as  an  evidence  of  love,  and  the 
swelling  of  his  heart  gave  him  a  joyous 
sense  of  love  answering  love.  A  great 
slow  meteor  slid  across  the  dark  deeps 
of  the  sky  while  he  walked.  It  seemed 
to  his  excited  consciousness  as  if  he  had 
seen  an  escape  of  angels,  and  his  face 
was  still  aglow  with  the  fancy,  and  the 
larger  imaginations  to  which  it  led,  when 
he  passed  a  little  house  upon  a  knoll,  the 
curtain  of  whose  window  was  not  yet 
drawn,  and  whose  failing  firelight  glim- 
mered on  the  pane.  He  glanced  in  idly ; 
then  he  lingered  and  looked  in,  and  di- 
rectly afterward  he  went  back,  tapped 
upon  the  door  and  closed  it  behind  him. 

He  had  seen  an  old  woman  in  a  wheel- 
chair trying  to  lean  over  and  put  a  lump 
of  coal  upon  the  grate,  failing  in  her  re- 
peated attempts,  and  the  tongs  falling 
with  a  desperate  gesture.  He  went  in, 
dropping  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  after  a 
word  of  salutation,  laid  the  coal  upon  the 
fire,  broke  it  and  stirred  and  brightened 
the  blaze. 

"  You  are  almost  a  missionary,  sir," 
the  old  woman  said.  "  I  was  frightened 
at  first.  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in,  and 
you  gave  me  quite  a  start.  My  heart  is 
beating  with  it  still.  I  didn't  expect 
Rachel,  that's  my  daughter,  so  soon. 
She's  gone  to  watch  the  Old  Year  out 
and  the  New  Year  in,  I  suppose.  She 
said  she  might.  She  leaves  the  fire  all 
right  when  she  goes  to  her  work  in  the 
morning,  and  I  can  feed  it;  and  she 
leaves  my  bit  of  dinner  on  the  hob,  and 
she  left  my  supper  there,  too,  to-day. 
But  just  now,  somehow,  there  seems  to 
be  no  strength  in  my  hands." 

"  You  have  been  long  infirm  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  set  foot  on 
the  ground,"  she  said  with  a  slow  sigh. 
"  A  fall  injured  the  spine.  By  and  by 
the  doctors  gave  me  up.  And  here  T 
am.     And  alone  so  much !  " 

*'  That  is  hard,"  he  said,  taking  the 
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seat  opposite.  "  And  you  have  aban- 
doned the  hope?  " 

"  Now.  But  in  the  beginning  I  hoped. 
Oh,  how  I  hoped!  I  said  I  shall  be 
helped.  And,  oh,  a  thousand  times,  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  twilight,  I  have  pictured 
to  myself  the  hand  that  cleansed  the  leper 
coming  out  of  the  dark  and  touching  me 
with  healing.  Or  I  have  thought  how 
heavenly  sweet  it  would  be  to  see  the 
angel  standing  beside  me  and  lifting  me ; 
and  the  thought,  the  wish,  grew  so  strong 
I  sometimes  seemed  to  see  it.  It  was  all 
dreaming.  I  deserve  nothing  of  that 
sort." 

"  Not  for  our  desert  does  help  come, 
but  out  of  infinite  pity  r.nd  power,"  he 
said.  And  there  was  something  in  his 
voice  that  seemed  pure  music  in  her  ears. 

"  And  you  suffer  still  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Sometimes  in  every  nerve,"  she  said, 
clasping  her  thin  old  hands.  "  It  is 
dreadful,  dreadful,  sitting  here  all  day, 
useless,  lifeless.  It  seems  as  if  God  had 
forgotten  me !  " 

"  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?" 
he  repeated.  "  Hope  thou  in  God ;  for  I 
will  yet  praise  him  who  is  the  health  of 
my  countenance,"  he  went  on,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  "  Thou,  oh  Lord," 
he  said,  ''  art  a  God  full  of  compassion 
and  gracious." 

He  was  silent  then  for  a  little  while, 
looking  at  her  with  a  great  pity.  "  And 
have  you  ceased  to  make  effort  ? "  he 
asked  presently.  "  Do  you  know,  in  your 
place,  I  would  never  cease  effort.  It  can- 
not be  the  Heavenly  will  that  you  should 
suffer  without  hope." 

"  But  it  seems  so,"  she  said. 

'*  He  shall  call  upon  me  and  I  will  an- 
swer him,"  the  music  went.  "  I  will  be 
with  him  in  trouble.  I  w^ill  deliver  him. 
.  .  .  If  you  must  suffer,  surely  he 
wants  you  to  be  holding  his  hand,  to  be 
leaning  on  him,  drawing  from  him  the 
strength  to  endure.  And  that  means 
hope." 

"  Dear  knows,"  sighed  the  old  woman, 
"  I  wish  I  could !  " 

"  No  good  thing  will  be  withheld  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly." 

"  But  I  can't  walk  at  all !  "  she  cried. 

"  In  the  spirit,  though,  you  can  go  far 
afield,"  he  said.  "  And  why  should  not 
the  weak  body  follow  the  stronger 
thing?     He  heard   a   step  on   the  path 


and  rose  to  go.  His  face  was  shining  in 
the  firelight.  His  great  eyes  were  like 
two  stars.  "  1  think,"  he  said,  crossing 
the  rug,  and  laying  his  cool  palm  on  the 
nervous,  fevered  hands,  "  that  if  the  Lord 
came  in  here  at  this  moment  he  might 
say  to  you,  '  Arise  and  walk ! '  Try !  " 
And  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  the  stem 
of  roses  he  had  dropped  with  it. 

When  Rachel  hurried  in  by  the  side- 
door  her  mother  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, peering  out,  with  both  hands  arched 
over  her  eyes. 

"Rachel!  Rachel!"  her  mother  al- 
most shrieked.  ''  I  stood  up !  I  walked 
here !  I  walked  across  the  room.  See, 
see,  I  am  standing,  I  am  walking!  No, 
oh  no,"  as  the  daughter  hastened  with  all 
the  outer  frostiness  upon  her  and  would 
have  had  her  sink  upon  the  chair  at 
hand,  **  I  am  not  afraid  to  sit  down.  I 
can  get  up  again.  I  did.  He  said  I 
could.  He  said,  *  Arise  and  walk.'  Oh, 
Rachel,  I  never  can  tell  you  what  has 
happened !  "  her  voice  rising  like  a  song. 

"Mother!  Mother!  What  is  it?" 
cried  Rachel,  her  arms  about  her.  "  Be 
quiet,  dear.  Be  quiet.  Yes,  I  see.  You 
are  on  both  feet.  You  are  really  going 
to  be  well !  " 

"  I  am  well !  He  has  cured  me,  as  he 
cured  the  lepers.  He  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  mc !  Oh,  who  am  I  that  he  should 
have  come  here  under  my  roof?  See, 
w^hat  he  left  upon  my  knee !"  And  she 
held  out  the  long  stem  of  roses  from 
which  the  thorns  had  been  stripped. 
"  And  he,  the  Rose  of  the  World,  com- 
ing down  to  earth  this  new  year  to  make 
it  the  year  of  years  for  me !  " 

"  Mother,  have  you  gone  out  of  your 
head  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  " 
cried  the  terrified  girl. 

"Didn't  you  meet  him,  Rachel?" 

"  Meet  him  ?  I  came  round  by  the 
side-door.    I  met  no  one." 

"  Of  course  not.  You  wouldn't.  He 
came  to  me.  Only  to  me.  Oh,  what 
fragrance  filled  the  room !  But  what  is 
the  use  of  talking?  I  can't  believe  it 
myself.  It's  New  Year's  morning  now. 
It  was  before  he  went.  He  didn't  wish 
me  a  Happy  New  Year ;  he  mude  it  a 
happy  New  Year !  I,  so  undeserving ! 
Only,  you  see,  I  walk !  And  don't  you 
understand  the  miracle,  Rachel?  The 
Lord  out  of  heaven  has  stooped  into  this 
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place,  and  I,  who  haven't  set  foot  on  the  now, — but  I  can  do  a  lot  of  work !     I 

round    earth    for    years,  am  walking!  "  must  have  thanks  offered  in  church,"  her 

She  made  her  way  tremulously  to  the  mind  flying  like  lightning  from  point  to 

door  and  threw  it  open.     The  comb  fell  point.     "  And,  Rachel,  put  this  stem  in 

out    of    her    hair    and    the    gray    locks  water,  and  I'll  take  it  to-morrow  to  the 

streamed  about  her.     "  He  came  in  this  hospital.     To-morrow's  to-day !     I  don't 

way,"  she  said.     "  I  suppose  he  came  in  believe  these  roses  will  ever  fade!  " 
this  way.    I  didn't  hear  him  ;  I  didn't  see  ^^  *  *  *  *  * 

him.    Suddenly  he  was  there.    I  thought 

it   was   a  man.      Abraham   thought   the         He    waited    in    the    church    with    his 

Angel  of  the  Lord  was  a  man."    And  she  mother  that  Sunday.    The  galleries,  hid- 

drew  in  a  full  breath  of  the  frosty  air  den  with  pine-boughs  and  laurels,  the  tall  . 

and  looked  up  at  the  great  constellation  hemlocks   about  the   altar-place,   left   as 

hanging  like  a  lamp  from  the  sky.     "  I  they  were  on  the  holiday  a  week  before, 

wonder  if  he  went  that  way,"  she  said,  made  it,  with  all  their  balsam  odors,  like 

'*  Oh,  I  should  know  it  was  New  Year's  a  sanctuary  in  the  woods.     The  people 

by  the  smell  in  the  air !     How  we  used  were  slowly  leaving  while  the  two  stood 

to  keep   it  in   the  old   days ! "   she   ex-  alone    together.       "  Mother,"    he     said, 

claimed,  her  thoughts  coming    back    to  ''  the  little  old  woman  for  whom  thanks 

earth.     "  Well,   I'm   keeping  it  to-day !  were  offered  this  morning,  plainly  thinks 

What  a  New  Year  it  is !     He  has  given  a  miracle  took  place  for  her  through  me. 

me  back  life  and  hope  and  usefulness.  I  told  you  about  her.     I  might  say,  of 

He  has  taken  me  out  of  the  world  ot  course,  there  was  no  miracle.    She  could 

death    into    the    world    of    life !      And,  have    walked    before    if    any    explosive 

Rachel — I    don't    know — I    don't    know  spark  or  dynamic  force  had  come  to  her. 

what  is  to  become  of  me.     I  feel  as  if  I  I  might  say  that  perhaps,  instead,  a  mir- 

must  be  sacred  and   set  apart.     But  I  acle  took  place  for  me,  each  of  us  be- 

mustn't  wait — there  is  only  a  little  time  ing  in  our  own  conception  of  it  a  central 

— I   must   be   doing  something   for   the  point  in  the  universe,  drawing  the  divine 

rest  of  the  world "  life  into  us.    But  once  having  such  pow- 

"  You've  always  been  doing  something,  er  attributed,  such  holy  grace,  once  such 

mother,  for  all  of  us  that  loved  you !  "  help  having  been  wrought,  as  it  were, 

"  That  was  doing  for  myself.  To  be  by  my  hand,  it  might  be  desecration  if 
sure,  we've  got  very  little, — but  once  the  instrument  the  Lord  used  were 
there  was  a  widow's  cruse — what  has  turned  to  any  other  use.  Old  things  arc 
been,  will  be, — and  you  go  down,  no,  I'll  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  be- 
go  down  and  bring  Mrs.  Hall  and  Sarah  come  new.  It  is  the  New  Year.  Will  it 
up  to  dinner  with  us  to-morrow.  If  make  your  New  Year  happier,  mother," 
we've  got  little,  they've  got  less.  And  he  said,  the  light  that  fell  through  the 
I'll  go  to  church  if  I  have  to  go  bare-  topaz  pane  of  the  stained  glass  hover- 
headed — it's  lucky  it's  Sunday.  It's  good  ing  like  a  halo  over  his  head  as  he  looked 
to  begin  the  new  year  with  Sunday.  I'll  at  her  with  tender  shining  eyes,  "  to 
let  the  whole  congregation  see  what  the  know  that  I  am  going  to  do  as  you  wish  ? 
Lord  has  done  for  me    this    best    and  As  I  wish  ? " 

blessed  New  Year !     I  guess  I  can  wear        "  It  makes  my  New  Year  and  all  years 

your  arctics.   I'll  need  a  lot  of  new  things  perfect !  "    said   his   mother. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 
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A    Swedish    Emigrant's    Story 

By  Axel  Jarlson 

[Mr.  Jarlson  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  large,  strong,  energetic,  blonde 
Norseman.  He  speaks  good  English  and  his  story,  written  from  an  interview  given  last  month  on  his 
way  through  New  York  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  parents  in  the  old  country,  is  prac- 
tically given  in  his  own  words.  His  family's  experience  resembles  that  of  great  numbers  of  his 
countrymen,  who  come  here  intending  to  return  finally  to  the  old  country  but  find  themselves  uncon- 
sciously  Americanized. — Ei>itoe.1 


I  CAN  remember  perfectly  well  the  day 
when  my  elder  brother,  Gustaf, 
started  for  America.  It  was  in 
April,  1891,  and  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground  about  our  cottage,  while  the  for- 
rest  that  covered  the  hills  nearby  was 
still  deep  with  snow.  The  roads  were 
very  bad,  but  my  uncle  Olaf,  who  had 
been  to  America  often  on  the  ships,  said 
that  this  was  the  time  to  start,  because 
work  on  the  farms  there  would  just  be 
beginning. 

We  were  ten  in  the  family,  father  and 
mother  and  eight  children,  and  we  had 
lived  very  happily  in  our  cottage  until 
the  last  year,  when  father  and  mother 
were  both  sick  and  we  got  into  debt. 
Father  had  a  little  piece  of  land — about 
two  acres — which  he  rented,  and  besides, 
he  worked  in  the  summer  time  for  a 
farmer.  Two  of  my  sisters  and  three  of 
my  brothers  also  worked  in  the  fields, 
but  the  pay  was  so  very  small  that  it  was 
hard  for  us  to  get  enough  to  eat.  A  good 
farm  hand  in  our  part  of  Sweden,  which 
is  200  miles  north  of  Stockholm  and  near 
the  Baltic  Sea,  can  earn  about  100  kroner 
a  season,  and  a  kroner  is  27  cents.  But 
the  winter  is  six  months  long,  and  most 
of  that  time  the  days  are  dark,  except 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  only  way 
our  family  could  get  money  during  the 
winter  was  by  making  something  that 
could  be  sold  in  the  market  town,  ten 
miles  away.  So  my  father  and  brothers 
did  wood  carving  and  cabinet  making, 
and  my  mother  and  sisters  knitted  stock- 
ings, caps  and  mufflers  and  made  home- 
spun cloth,  and  also  butter  and  cheese, 
for  we  owned  two  cows. 

But  the  Swedish  people  who  have 
money  hold  on  to  it  very  tight,  and  often 
we  took  things  to  market  and  then  had  to 
bring  them  home  again,  for  no  one  would 
buy. 
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My  uncle  Olaf  used  to  come  to  us  be- 
tween voyages,  and  he  was  all  the  time 
talking  about  America ;  what  a  fine  place 
it  was  to  make  money  in.  He  said  that 
he  would  long  ago  have  settled  down  on 
shore  there,  but  that  he  had  a  mate's 
place  on  a  ship  and  hoped  some  day  to 
be  captain.  In  America  they  gave  you 
good  land  for  nothing,  and  in  two  years 
you  could  be  a  rich  man ;  and  no  one  had 
to  go  in  the  army  unless  he  wanted  to. 
That  was  what  my  uncle  told  us. 

There  was  a  school  house  to  which  I 
and  two  of  my  sisters  went  all  the  win- 
ter— for  education  is  compulsory  in 
Sweden — and  the  schoolmaster  told  us 
one  day  about  the  great  things  that  poor 
Swedes  had  done  in  America.  They 
grew  rich  and  powerful  like  noblemen 
and  they  even  held  Government  offices. 
It  was  true,  also,  that  no  one  had  to  go- 
in  the  army  unless  he  wanted  to  be  a 
soldier.  With  us  all  the  young  men  who 
are  strong  have  to  go  in  the  army,  be- 
cause Sweden  expects  to  have  to  fight 
Russia  some  day.  The  army  takes  the 
young  men  away  from  their  work  and 
makes  hard  times  in  the  family. 

A  man  who  had  been  living  in  America 
once  came  to  visit  the  little  village  that 
was  near  our  cottage.  He  wore  gold 
rings  set  with  jewels  and  had  a  fine 
watch.  He  said  that  food  was  cheap  in 
America  and  that  a  man  could  earn  near- 
Iv  ten  times  as  much  there  as  in  Sweden, 
He  treated  all  the  men  to  brandvin,  or 
brandy  wine,  as  some  call  it,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  money. 

It  was  after  this  that  father  and  mother 
were  both  sick  during  all  of  one  winter, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  except  black- 
bread  and  a  sort  of  potato  soup  or  gruel, 
with  now  and  then  a  herring.  We  had 
to  sell  our  cows  and  we  missed  the  milk 
and  cheese. 

So   at    last    it    was    decided    that   my 
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brother  was  to  go  to  America,  and  we 
spent  the  last  day  bidding  him  good  bye, 
as  if  we  should  never  see  him  again. 
My  mother  and- sisters  cried  a  great  deal, 
and  begged  him  to  write;  my  father  told 
him  not  to  forget  us  in  that  far  off  coun- 
try, but  to  do  right  and  all  would  be  well, 
and  my  uncle  said  that  he  would  become 
a  leader  of  the  people. 

Next  morning  before  daylight  my 
brother  and  my  uncle  went  away.  They 
had  twenty  miles  to  walk  to  reach  the 
railroad,  which  would  take  them  to 
Gothenburg.  My  uncle  had  paid  the 
money  for  the  ticket  which  was  to  carry 
Gustaf  to  Minnesota.  It  cost  a  great 
deal — about  $90,  I  believe. 

In  the  following  August  we  got  our 
first  letter  from  America.  I  can  remem- 
ber some  parts  of  it,  in  which  my  brother 
said: 

I  have  work  with  a  farmer  who  pays  me 
64  kroner  a  month,  and  my  board.  I  send 
you  20  kroner,  and  will  try  to  send  that  every 
month.  This  is  a  good  country.  It  is  like 
Sweden  in  some  ways.  The  winter  is  long, 
and  there  are  some  cold  days,  but  everything 
grows  that  we  can  grow  in  our  country,  and 
there  is  plenty.  All  about  me  are  Swedes,  who 
have  taken  farms  and  are  getting  rich.  They 
eat  white  bread  and  plenty  of  meat.  The  peo- 
ple here  do  not  work  such  long  hours  as  in 
Sweden,  but  they  work  much  harder,  and  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  so  that  the 
crop  one  farmer  gathers  will  fill  two  big  barns. 
One  farmer,  a  Swede,  made  more  than  25,000 
kroner  on  his  crop  last  year. 

After  that  we  got  a  letter  every  month 
from  my  brother.  He  kept  doing  better 
and  better,  and  at  last  he  wrote  that  a 
farm  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  sixty  acres  of  land, 
good  soil,  with  plenty  of  timber  on  it 
and  a  river  running  alongside.  He  had 
two  fine  horses  and  a  wagon  and  sleigh, 
and  he  was  busy  clearing  the  land.  He 
wanted  his  brother,  Eric,  to  go  to  him, 
but  we  could  not  spare  Eric,  and  so  Knut, 
the  third  brother,  was  sent.  He  helped 
Gustaf  for  two  years,  and  then  he  took 
a  sixty-acre  farm.  Both  sent  money 
home  to  us,  and  soon  they  sent  tickets  for 
Hilda  and  Christine,  two  of  my  sisters. 

People  said  that  Hilda  was  very  beau- 
tiful. She  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  long  shining  golden  hair,  red 
cheeks  and  blue  eyes.  She  was  merry 
and  a  fine  dancer ;  far  the  best  among  the 


girls  in  all  the  country  round,  and  she 
could  spin  and  knit  grandly. 

She  and  Christine  got  work  in  fami- 
lies of  Minneapolis,  and  soon  were  earn- 
ing almost  as  nuich  as  my  brothers  had 
earned  at  first,  and  sending  money  to  us. 
Hilda  married  a  man  who  belonged  to 
the  Government  of  Minneapolis  before 
she  had  lived  there  six  months.  He  is  a 
Swede,  but  has  been  away  from  home  a 
long  time.  Hilda  now  went  to  live  in  a 
fine  house,  and  she  said  in  her  letter  that 
the  only  trouble  she  had  was  with  shoes. 
In  the  country  parts  of  Sweden  they 
wear  no  shoes  in  the  summer  time,  but 
in  Minneapolis  they  wear  them  all  the 
year  round. 

Father  and  mother  kept  writing  to  the 
children  in  America  that  now  they  had 
made  their  fortunes  they  should  come 
home  and  live,  but  they  put  it  off.  Once 
Gustaf  did  return  to  see  us,  but  he  hur- 
ried back  again,  because  the  people 
thought  so  much  of  him  that  they  had 
made  him  sheriff  of  a  county.  So  it 
would  not  do  to  be  long  away. 

I  and  my  sister  Helene  came  to  this 
country  together  in  1899,  Hilda  having 
sent  us  the  money,  600  kroner.  We  came 
over  in  the  steerage  from  Gothenburg, 
on  the  west  coast.  The  voyage  wasn't 
so  bad.  They  give  people  beds  in  the 
steerage  now,  and  all  their  food,  and  it  is 
very  good  food  and  well  cooked.  It  took 
us  twelve  days  to  cross  the  sea,  but  we 
did  not  feel  it  long,  as  when  people  got 
over  the  sea  sickness  there  was  plenty  of 
dancing,  for  most  of  those  people  in  the 
steerage  were  Swedes  and  very  pleasant 
and  friendly.  On  fine  days  we  could 
walk  outside  on  the  deck.  Two  men  had 
concertinas  and  one  had  a  violin. 

When  we  got  to  Minneapolis  we  found 
Hilda  living  in  a  large  brick  house,  and 
she  had  two  servants  and  a  carriage. 
She  cried  with  joy  when  she  saw  us,  and 
bought  us  new  clothes,  because  we  were 
in  homespun  and  no  one  wears  that  in 
Minneapolis.  But  she  laid  the  homespun 
away  in  a  chest  and  said  that  she  would 
always  keep  it  to  remind  her. 

I  stayed  with  Hilda  two  weeks,  and 
then  went  out  to  my  brother  Knut's  farm, 
which  is  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Min- 
neapolis. It  was  in  August  when  I 
reached  him,  and  I  helped  with  the  har- 
vest and  the  threshing.     He  had  built  a 
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log  house,  with  six  windows  in  it.  It 
looked  very  much  like  the  log  house 
where  my  parents  live  in  Sweden,  only 
it  was  not  painted  red  like  theirs. 

I  worked  for  my  brother  from  August, 
1899,  to  March,  1901,  at  $16  a  month, 
making  $304,  of  which  I  spent  only  $12 
in  that  time,  as  I  had  clothes. 

On  the  first  day  of  March  I  went  to  a 
farm  that  I  had  bought  for  $150,  paying 
$50  down.  It  was  a  bush  farm,  ten  miles 
from  my  brother's  place  and  seven  miles 
from  the  nearest  cross  roads  store.  A 
man  had  owned  it  and  cleared  two  acres, 
and  then  fallen  sick  and  the  storekeeper 
got  it  for  a  debt  and  sold  it  to  me.  My 
brother  heard  of  it  and  advised  me  to 
buy. 

I  went  on  this  land  in  company  with  a 
French  Canadian  named  Joachim.  He 
was  part  Indian,  and  yet  was  laughing 
all  the  time,  very  gay,  very  full  of  fun, 
and  yet  the  best  axman  I  ever  saw.  He 
wore  the  red  trimmed  white  blanket  over- 
coat of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  with 
white  blanket  trousers  and  fancy  moc- 
casins, and  a  red  sash  around  his  waist 
and  a  capote  that  went  over  his  head. 

We  took  two  toboggans  loaded  with 
our  goods  and  provisions,  and  made  the 
ten-mile  journey  from  my  brother's 
house  in  three  hours.  The  snow  was 
eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  level,  but 
there  was  a  good  hard  crust  that  bore  us 
perfectly  most  of  the  way.  The  cold  was 
about  10  below  zero,  but  we  were  steam- 
ing when  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. I  wore  two  pairs  of  thick  woolen 
stockings,  with  shoe-packs  outside  them 
— the  shoe-pack  is  a  moccasin  made  of 
red  sole  leather,  its  top  is  of  strong  blan- 
ket; it  is  very  warm  and  keeps  out  wet. 
I  wore  heavy  underclothes,  two  woolen 
shirts,  two  vests,  a  pilot  jacket  and  an 
overcoat,  a  woolen  cap  and  a  fur  cap. 
Each  of  us  had  about  300  pounds  weight 
on  his  toboggan. 

Before  this  I  had  looked  over  my  farm 
and  decided  where  to  build  my  house,  so 
now  I  went  straight  to  that  place.  It 
was  the  side  of  a  hill  that  sloped  south- 
ward to  a  creek  that  emptied  into  a  river 
a  mile  away. 

We  went  into  a  pine  grove  about  half 
way  up  the  hill  and  picked  out  a  fallen 
tree,  with  a  trunk  nearly  five  feet  thick. 


to  make  one  side  of  our  first  house.  This 
tree  lay  from  East  to  West.  So  we  made 
a  platform  near  the  root  on  the  south 
side  by  stamping  the  snow  down  hard. 
On  top  of  this  platform  we  laid  spruce 
boughs  a  foot  deep  and  covered  the 
spruce  boughs  over  with  a  rubber  blan- 
ket. We  cut  poles,  about  twenty  of  them, 
and  laid  them  sloping  from  the  snow  up 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  trunk.  Over  these 
we  spread  canvas,  and  over  that  again 
large  pieces  of  oilcloth.  Then  we  banked 
up  the  snow  on  back  and  side,  built  a  fire 
in  front  in  the  angle  made  by  the  tree 
root  and,  as  we  each  had  two  pairs  of 
blankets,  we  were  ready  for  anything 
from  a  flood  to  a  hurricane.  We  made 
the  fire  place  of  flat  stones  that  we  got 
near  the  top  of  the  hill  and  kindled  the 
fire  with  loose  birch  bark.  We  had  a  box 
of  matches,  and  good  fuel  was  all  about 
us.  Soon  we  had  a  roaring  fire  going 
and  a  big  heap  of  fuel  standing  by.  We 
slung  our  pot  by  means  of  a  chain  to  a 
pole  that  rested  one  end  on  the  fallen 
tree  trunk  and  the  other  on  the  crotch  of 
a  small  tree  six  feet  away ;  we  put  the 
pan  on  top  of  the  fire  and  used  the  cof- 
fee or  tea  pot  the  same  way — we  made 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  same  pot.  We  had 
brought  to  camp : 

FIRST    OUTFIT. 

Cost. 

Cornmeal,   25   pounds $0.47 

Flour.  100  pounds 2.00 

Lard,  10  pounds 1.00 

Butter,  10  pounds 1.80 

Codfish,   25   pounds 2.25 

Ham,  12  pounds 1.20 

Potatoes,   120  pounds 1.40 

Rice,  25  pounds 2.15 

Coffee,  10  pounds 2.75 

Bacon,  30  pounds 1.50 

Herrings,  200 1.75 

Molasses,  2  gallons 60 

Axes,  3 3.55 

Toboggans,   2 3.25 

Pair   blankets 5.00 

Pot,  coffee  pot,  frying  pan 1.60 

Knives,  2 75 

Salt,  pepper,  mustard 15 

Tea,  9  pounds 2.70 

Matches    10 

Pickax  1.25 

Spades,  2 3.00 

Hoes.  2 2.00 

Sugar,    30   pounds 1.80 

Snow  shoes,  1  pair 1.75 

Gun    9.00 

Powder  and  shot 65 

Total $55.42 
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"  Jake,"  as  we  all  called  the  French- 
man, was  a  fine  cook.  He  made  damper 
in  the  pan,  and  we  ate  it  swimming  with 
butter  along  with  slices  of  bacon  and 
some  roast  potatoes  and  tea.  "  Jake," 
like  all  the  lumbermen,  made  tea  very 
strong.  So  did  I,  but  I  didn't  like  the 
same  kind  of  tea.  The  backwoodsmen 
have  got  used  to  a  sort  of  tea  that  bites 
like  acid ;  it  is  very  bad,  but  they  won't 
take  any  other.  I  liked  a  diflFerent  sort. 
So  as  we  couldn't  have  both,  we  mixed 
the  two  together. 

The  sun  went  down  soon  after  four 
o'clock,  but  the  moon  rose,  the  stars  were 
very  big  and  bright  and  the  air  quite 
still  and  so  dry  that  no  one  could  tell  it 
was  cold.  *'  Jake  "  had  brought  a  fiddle 
with  him  and  he  sat  in  the  doorway  of 
our  house  and  played  and  sang  silly 
French  Canadian  songs,  and  told  stories 
in  his  own  language.  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  but  he  didn't  care ; 
he  was  talking  to  the  fire  and  the  woods 
as  much  as  to  me.  He  got  up  and  acted 
some  of  the  stories  and  made  me  laugh, 
tho  I  didn't  understand.  We  went  to  bed 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  and  slept  finely. 
I  never  had  a  better  bed  than  those 
spruce  boughs. 

Next  morning,  after  a  breakfast  of 
cornmeal  mush,  herrings,  coffee  and 
bacon,  we  took  our  axes  and  went  to 
work,  and  by  working  steadily  for  six 
hours  we  chopped  an  acre  of  ground  and 
cut  four  cords  of  wood,  which  we  stacked 
up  ready  for  hauling.  It  was  birch, 
beech,  oak,  maple,  hickory,  ironwood  and 
elm,  for  we  left  the  pine  alone  and  set 
out  to  clear  the  land  on  the  side  of  the 
creek  first.  The  small  stuff  that  was  not 
good  for  cord  wood  we  piled  up  for  our 
own  fire  or  for  fence  rails. 

We  found  the  fire  out  when  we  re- 
turned to  our  camp,  but  it  was  easy  to 
light  it  again,  and  we  had  damper  and 
butter,  boiled  rice  and  molasses,  tea  with 
sugar  and  slices  of  ham  for  supper.  A 
workingman  living  out  of  doors  in  that 
air  can  eat  as  much  as  three  men  who 
live  in  the  city.  A  light  snow  fell,  but  it 
made  no  difference,  as  our  fire  was  pro- 
tected by  the  tree  root,  and  we  could  draw 
a  strip  of  canvas  down  over  the  doorway 
of  our  house. 

So  we  lived  till  near  the  first  of  April 
when  the  sun  began  to  grow  warm  and 


the  ice  and  snow  to  melt.  In  that  time 
wc  chopped  about  nine  acres  and  made 
forty-five  cords  of  wood,  which  we 
dragged  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  left 
there  for  the  boats  to  take,  the  store- 
keeper giving  me  credit  for  it  on  his 
books  at  $1.25  a  cord.  We  also  cut  two 
roads  through  the  bush.  In  order  to  haul 
the  wood  and  break  the  roads  I  had  to 
buy  an  ox  team  and  bob  sleigh  which  I 
got  with  harness,  a  ton  of  hay  and  four 
bushels  of  turnips  for  $63.  I  made  the 
oxen  a  shelter  of  poles  and  boughs  and 
birch  bark  sloping  up  to  the  top  of  an  old 
tree  root. 

By  April  15th  the  ground  which  we 
had  chopped  over  was  ready  for  planting, 
for  all  the  snow  and  ice  was  gone  and  the 
sun  was  warm.  I  bought  a  lot  of  seed 
of  several  kinds,  and  went  to  work  with 
spade  and  hoe  among  the  stumps  of  the 
clearing-,  putting  in  potatoes,  corn,  wheat, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  a  few  onions,  mel- 
ons and  pumpkins.  We  used  spade  and 
hoe  in  planting. 

The  soil  was  black  loam  on  top  of  fine 
red  sand,  and  the  corn  seemed  to  spring 
up  the  day  after  it  was  planted. 

We  planted  nearly  twelve  acres  of  the 
land  in  a  scattering  way,  and  then  set  to 
work  to  build  a  log  house  of  pine  logs. 
''  Jake  "  was  a  master  hand  at  this,  and  in 
two  weeks  we  had  the  house  up.  It  was 
made  of  logs  about  12  by  8  inches  on  the 
sides.  It  was  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
deep,  and  had  three  small  windows  in 
the  sides  and  back  and  a  door.  The  ends 
of  the  logs  were  chopped  so  that  those 
of  the  sides  fitted  into  those  of  the  front 
and  back.  The  only  nails  were  in  the 
door.  I  had  to  buy  the  windows.  The 
only  furniture  was  two  trunks,  a  table, 
a  stool  and  a  bench,  all  made  with  the 
ax.    The  roof  was  of  birch  bark. 

About  the  first  of  June  my  sister 
Helene  came  with  a  preserving  kettle,  a 
lot  of  glass  jars  and  a  big  scheme.  We 
got  a  cook  stove  and  a  barrel  of  sugar, 
and  put  a  sign  on  the  river  bank  an- 
nouncing that  we  would  pay  fifty  cents 
cash  for  12  quarts  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries or  blackberries.  All  through 
June,  July  and  August  Indians  kept 
bringing  us  the  berries,  and  my  sister 
kept  preserving,  canning  and  labeling 
them.  Meanwhile  we  dug  a  roothouse 
into  the  side  of  the  hill  and  sided  it  up 
and   roofed   it  over  with  logs,  and  we 
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built  a  log  stable  for  cattle.  A  load  of 
lumber  that  we  got  for  $2  had  some 
planed  boards  in  it.  of  which  we  made 
doors.  The  rest  we  used  for  roofs,  which 
we  finally  shingled  before  winter  cam^e 
on  again.  The  result  of  my  first  season's 
work  was  as  follows  : 

EXPENSES. 
(From   March    1st   to   December   31st.    1901.) 

Farm,  paid  on  account $50.00 

Axes.  4.  with  handles 5.00 

Spades,  2 3.00 

Hoes,   2 2.00 

Oil    lantern 1-25 

Lamp  with  bracket 1-50 

Oil,  4  gallons 40 

Cow   with   calf 25.00 

Yoke  of  oxen,  with  harness,  sleigh,  etc.  .  .  .  63.00 

Seed    12.50 

"  Jake's  "  wages,  6  months 120.00 

Ilelene's  wages.   7  months 112.00 

Windows  for  house 6.50 

Lumber     2.00 

Kitchen  utensils,  dishes 5.40 

Toboggans,  2 2.75 

Blankets,  2  pairs 10.00 

Pickax    1-25 

Mutton.   35   pounds 2.10 

Beef,  86  pounds 6.02 

Corned  beef,  70  pounds 3.50 

Bacon,   82   pounds 4.10 

Flour,  3  barrels 10.50 

Cornmeal.  80  pounds 2.40 

Codfish,  40  pounds 3.60 

Sugar.  400  pounds 20.00 

Oatmeal,    75   pounds 2.25 

Molasses,  0  gallons 2.70 

Tobacco.  10  pounds .90 

Candles 10 

Tea,   18   pounds 5.40 

Coffee,  10  pounds 2.75 

Plough    6.50 

Rice,  25  pounds 2.15 

Preserve  jars.  400 7.50 

Stump   extracting 17.00 

Stove   3.00 

Preserve  ,iar  labels,  500 2.50 

All  other  expenses ....._ 21.00 

Total    $549.52 

INCOME    AND    CASH    IN    HAND. 
(March   1st   to   December   31st,    1901.) 

Cash  in  hand $292.00 

Wood,  45  cords  at  $1.25 56.25 

Preserves.  400  quarts 66.50 

Wheat.    67    bushels 46.50 

Corn,   350   bushels 163.30 

Carrots.  185  bushels 90.45 

Turnips,  SO  bushels 32.00 

Potatoes,    150    bushels 75.00 

Total    $822.00 

Total   expenses 549.52 

Balance  on  hand $272.48 

That  comparison  of  income  and  ex- 
penses looks  more  unfavorable  than  it 
really  was  because  we  had  five  months' 
provisions  on  hand   on  December  31st. 


We  raised  almost  all  our  own  provisions 
after  the  first  three  months.  In  1902  my 
income  was  above  $1,200,  and  my  ex- 
penses after  paying  $50  on  the  farm  and 
$62  for  road  making  and  stump  extract- 
ing and  labor,  less  than  $600. 

I  have  no  trouble  selling  my  produce, 
as  the  storekeeper  takes  it  all  and  sells  it 
down  the  river.  He  also  owns  a  thresh- 
ing machine  and  stump  extractor. 

The  Frenchman  went  away  in  August, 
1 90 1.  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  I  have 
had  other  good  workmen  since  but  none 
like  him. 

I  studied  English  coming  out  on  the 
vessel,  but  I  was  here  six  months  before 
I  could  speak  it  well.  I  like  this  country 
very  much,  and  will  become  a  citizen. 

One  thing  I  like  about  this  country  is 
that  you  do  not  have  to  be  always  taking 
off  your  hat  to  people.  In  Sweden  you 
take  off  your  hat  to  everybody  you  meet, 
and  if  you  enter  a  store  you  take  off  your 
hat  to  the  clerk.  Another  thing  that 
makes  me  like  this  country  is  that  I  can 
share  in  the  government.  In  Sweden 
my  father  never  had  a  vote,  and  my 
brothers  never  could  have  voted  because 
there  is  a  property  qualification  that 
keeps  out  the  poor  people,  and  they  had 
no  chance  to  make  money.  Here  any 
man  of  good  character  can  have  a  vote 
after  he  has  been  a  short  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  people  can  elect  him  to  any  of- 
fice. There  are  no  aristocrats  to  push 
him  down,  and  say  that  he  is  not  worthy 
because  his  father  was  poor.  Some 
Swedes  have  become  Governors  of  States, 
and  many  who  landed  here  poor  boys  are 
now  very  rich. 

I  am  going  over  to  Sweden  now  to 
keep  Christmas  there.  Six  hundred  other 
Swedes  will  sail  on  our  ship.  Many  are 
from  Minnesota.  They  have  done  their 
fall  planting,  and  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  up  there,  and  they  can  easily  get 
away  for  two  months  or  more.  So  we 
are  all  going  to  our  old  home,  but  will 
come  back  again,  and  may  be  bring  other 
people  with  us.  Some  Swedes  go  to  the 
old  country  every  Christmas. 

We're  going  in  the  steerage  and  pay  a 
low  special  rate  because  the  ships  need 
passengers  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We'll 
have  the  steerage  all  to  ourselves,  and  it 
ought  to  be  very  comfortable  and  jolly. 
Wc  will  dance  and  play  cards  all  the  way 
over. 
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Christmas  is  Sweden's  great  clay ;  in 
fact,  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  it  as  a  day  be- 
cause it  keeps  up  for  two  weeks.  The 
people  have  been  preparing  for  it  since 
November  last.  Near  our  place  there  are 
twelve  farm  houses  and  about  ten  people 
living  in  each  house.  In  the  last  letter 
that  I  got  from  my  mother  two  weeks 
ago  she  told  me  about  the  preparations 
for  Christmas.  I  know  who  the  maskers 
are,  who  will  go  around  on  Christmas 
Eve  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
and  giving  the  presents.  That's  supposed 
to  be  a  secret,  but  mother  has  found  out. 

I  expect  to  return  to  America  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  will  try  to  bring  my  elder 
brother,  Eric,  and  my  youngest  sister, 
Minna,  with  me.  Eric  has  never  seen 
a  city,  neither  has  Minna,  and  they  don't 
think  that  they  would  like  America  much 
because  the  ways  of  the  people  are  so  dif- 
ferent and  they  work  so  much  harder 
while  they  are  working. 

My  father  says  that  Sweden  is  the  fin- 
est country  in  the  world,  and  he  will  nev- 
er leave,  but  he  is  only  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  so  he  could  move  very  well.  Mother 
is  younger,  and  they  are  both  strong,  so 
I  think  they  will  come  to  us  in  Minnesota 
next  year,  and  then  our  whole  family 
will  be  in  America,  for  Uncle  Olaf  is  now 
in  New  York  in  a  shipping  office. 

Gustaf  is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  Knut  is  to  be  married  in  two 
months,  but  either  of  them  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  father  and  mother.  I  think, 
tho,  that  they  will  come  to  my  house. 

I  am  carrying  with  me  two  trunks,  and 
one  of  them  is  full  of  Christmas  pres- 


ents from  Knut  and  Gustaf,  Hilda  and 
Christine  to  father,  mother,  Eric  and 
Minna.  When  I  return  to  America  my 
trunk  will  be  filled  with  presents  from 
those  in  the  old  home  to  those  in  the  new. 

Among  these  presents  are  books  of  pic- 
tines  showing  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and 
New  York,  and  photographs  of  our 
houses.  My  father  and  the  other  old 
men  will  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
great  cities  in  America.  They  say  that  it 
is  a  wild  country,  and  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  New  York  can  be  as  large 
as  Stockholm.  When  they  hear  about  the 
tall  buildings  they  laugh,  and  say  that 
travelers  always  tell  such  wild  tales. 
May  be  they  v/ill  believe  the  photographs. 

Brandvin  is  the  great  drink  of  the 
farmers  in  Sweden.  It  is  a  strong  white 
liquor,  mostly  alcohol,  and  men  can  get 
drunk  for  very  little  money  in  Sweden. 
That  makes  some  of  the  old  fellows  say 
that  a  kroner  in  Sweden  will  buy  more 
than  $2  in  America,  but  that  is  not  true. 

Some  of  the  pictures  that  I  am  carry- 
ing to  Sweden  are  of  women  in  America. 
They  have  a  better  time  than  in  Sweden. 
At  least,  they  do  not  have  to  do  such 
heavy  work,  and  they  dress  much  more 
expensively.  Minna  will  be  greatly  sur- 
prised when  she  sees  how  Hilda  dresses 
now,  and  I  feel  sure  that  she,  too,  will 
want  to  come  here  and  try  her  fortune, 
where  there  are  so  many  rich  husbands 
to  be  had. 

The  Swedes  who  live  in  America  like 
the  old  country  girls,  because  they  know 
how  to  save  money. 

New  York  City. 


Municipal    Ownership    of    Electric    Lighting 


By   Victor    Rosewater,    PhD. 

Managing   Editor  ck  the   Omaha   "  Bee  " 


IT  is  now  more  than  twelve  years  since 
The  Independent  published  my 
first  article  on  the  subject  of  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  electric  lighting. 
That  contribution  reviewed  the  statistics 
presented  in  an  official  report  to  the 
Common  Council  of  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, drawing  from  them  such  forcible 
arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  control 
that  it  was  reprinted  widely  in  the  daily 
papers  and  precipitated  a  heated  contro- 
versy  with   the   champions    of    private 


lighting    corporations    that    for    a    time 
verged  on  abusive  personalities. 

Ten  years  ago  many  ardent  advocates 
of  municipal  ownership  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  an  irresistible  movement  had 
been  started,  that  was  surely  and  swiftly 
to  wipe  out  all  private  electric  lighting 
plants  supplying  American  cities  with 
street  illumination  and  make  way  for  a 
service  owned  and  operated  by  each  mu- 
nicipality. They  thought  this  the  most 
promising   part   of   a   larger   movement 
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for  the  early  municipalization  of  all  the 
franchisee!  corporations  depending  upon 
special  concessions.  How  have  these 
expectations  been  met?  What  forces 
have  operated  to  promote  or  retard  the 
progress  of  municipal  ownership  ?  What 
results  have  been  produced  by  the  ex- 
periments undertaken? 

Some  answer  to  these  questions  can 
now  be  gathered  from  the  compilation  of 
municipal  statistics  recently  completed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  di- 
rection of  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  and  made  public  in  the  monthly 
Bulletin  for  September,  1902.  This  re- 
port, the  third  of  an  annual  series,  the 
value  of  which  to  the  student  of  munic- 
ipal affairs  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated, covers  all  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  a  population  over  30,000 
by  the  census  of  1900,  which  disclosed 
exactly  135  cities  of  that  class.  The 
period  covered  in  the  inquiry  is  the  fiscal 
year  of  1901-2,  so  that  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  the  figures  are  as  nearly 
satisfactory  as  could  be  had. 

Yet  it  transpires  from  these  returns 
that  only  thirteen  cities,  with  more  than 
30,000  population,  in  all  the  United 
States  are  to-day  operating  their  own 
electric  lighting  plants  for  the  common 
benefit  of  their  citizens.  Selecting  the 
figures  being  on  this  phase  of  munic- 
ipal activity  and  grouping  them  to  bring 
out  the  salient  features,  we  have  the 
following  tables : 


ftfl  -g  S       g       g  y 

«o  o  >ii        9        "  u  w 

+*  St:  030       —       •*f<a)5 

Chicago     1,698,575  1888  850  6,210 

Detroit    285,704  1895  481  2,055 

Allegheny   129,896  1890  269  1,450 

Columbus    125,560  1898  •  877 

St.   Joseph 102,977  1889  109  420 

Grand   Kapids..  87,565  1899  101  544 

Wheeling 38,878  1892  65  507 

Little   Rock 38,307  1888  43  218 

Galveston 37,789  1894  *  176 

Tacoma 37,714  tl893  •  335 

Springfield,    111.  34,159  $1900  •  460 

Topeka    33,608  1888  66  342 

Taunton    31,036  1897  65  247 

•  Not  reported,     t  Built  1887.     t  Built  1894. 

The  first  question  that  suggests  itself 
is,  Is  it  fair  to  confine  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature  to  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants? 
I  believe  that  for  general  deductions  we 


can  hardly  afford  to  take  smaller  towns 
into  consideration.  While  hundreds  of 
successful  municipal  lighting  undertak- 
ings may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  outside  of  these  thirteen  cities. 
local  conditions  aiTect  them  more  than  in 
larger  places.  The  value  of  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  buildings,  the  area  lighted, 
the  schedule  of  hours,  the  smaller  salaries 
and  wages,  and  above  all,  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  taxpayers  themselves — 
all  make  for  better  results  from  electric 
lighting  plants  installed  on  a  small  scale 
for   town  or  village  purposes. 

If  municipal  ownership  is  a  practical 
pi'oblem  of  municipal  government,  it 
must  relate  to  communities  of  urban  pre- 
tensions, organized  on  lines  of  a  large 
business  corporation  and  manned  by  of- 
ficers compelled  to  shoulder  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  affairs. 

Before  discussing  the  causes  that  have 
led  up  to  the  present  situation,  let  me 
emphasize  the  following  points. 

First.  Only  two  of  the  thirteen  cities 
under  consideration  purchased  the 
property  of  existing  lighting  companies, 
the  others  building  their  own  plants. 

Second.  While  the  original  investment 
is  not  particularly  large,  the  capital  out- 
lay for  the  year  is  a  considerable  item. 

Third.  The  expense  of  maintenance 
and  operating  is  in  all  cases  decidedly 
moderate  without  outward  indications  of 
extravagance  or  jobbery. 

Fourth.  Most  of  these  cities  rely  on 

g  il     Sgi        i       ^,a 

ft  o>;     gg,^        a        -sj* 

$2,234,642  $64,323  $330,716   $475,687 

851,655  25,147  108,244  $6,602   

406,812  6,756   98,833  3,474   

68,911  107   75,743 

98,752  7,772   24,093   400 

193,309  1,267   23,568   

135,221  22,771   

35,557  557    9,866   

65,000  1,353   23,448   

502,230  27,352   69,251  80.485   

*  3,572   22,667 

77,800  1,018   13,169   

158,242  4,783  29,247  29,747    8,066 


their  own  electric  lighting  plants  for 
their  entire  street  illumination,  spending 
little  in  addition  for  street  lamps,  and 
that  for  gas  and  oil. 
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Fifth.  Only  four  of  the  thirteen  cities 
return  an  income  from  sales  of  electric 
light  to  private  consumers. 

Sixth.  Commissioner  Wright  careful- 
ly abstains  from  venturing  on  average 
cost  statistics  or  reducing  expenditures 
to  a  per  lamp  basis. 

By  reference  to  other  exhibits  in  the 
same  bulletin,  we  find  that  of  the  135 
American  cities  of  over  30,000  popula- 
tion, 99  own  their  own  waterworks 
plants,  while  36  are  served  by  private  cor- 
porations ;  5  own  their  own  gas  works, 


VICTOR    ROSEWATER. 

while  130  depend  on  private  corpora- 
tions. Of  the  thirteen  cities  owning  their 
own  electric  lighting  plants,  three — 
namely,  St.  Joseph,  Little  Rock  and  To- 
peka,  are  still  supplied  with  water  by 
private  corporations,  while  only  Wheel- 
ing owns  water  works,  gas  works  and 
electric  lighting  plant. 

This  exhibit,  while  it  must  be  in  a 
measure  disappointing  to  sincere  advo- 
cates of  municipal  ownership,  seems  to 
me  to  indicate  that  at  the  start  too  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  financial  saving 
to  be  effected  by  the  municipal  under- 
taking and  too  little  account  taken  of  the 


powerful  forces  to  be  overcome  before 
the  private  franchised  corporations  could 
be  uprooted. 

The  disparity  in  cost,  comparing  pub- 
lic and  private  ownership,  so  striking  and 
even  startling  in  the  early  days,  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  bridged.  This  dis- 
parity existed  not  only  as  to  electric 
lighting  by  public  and  private  plants, 
but  also  as  to  lighting  in  different 
cities  under  different  private  services. 
That  the  charges  exacted  through  the 
contract  system  were  in  many  cases  ex- 
orbitant and  extortionate  will  now  be 
admitted  by  the  electric  lighting  men 
themselves;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
service  was  sometimes  supplied  at  rates 
far  below  the  actual  cost  of  production 
as  a  consideration  for  the  franchise  or  to 
keep  out  competition  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial lighting.  To  secure  an  unob- 
structed license  to  exploit  the  commer- 
cial business,  the  street  illumination  was 
furnished  as  a  by-product  without  refer- 
ence to  market  value.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  discovered  that  the  cost  statistics 
of  public  plants  were  for  the  most  part 
worthless,  because  of  inadequate  account- 
ing, neglect  to  figure  interest  on  invest- 
ment, wear  and  tear,  and  general  depre- 
ciation, and  also  useless  for  comparative 
purposes,  owing  to  the  utter  lack  of  uni- 
form methods  of  municipal  bookkeeping. 
The  constant  improvements  and  new  in- 
ventions in  the  field  of  electricity,  on  one 
side  cheapening  the  processes  used,  and 
on  the  other,  successively  forcing  the  in- 
stallation of  new  in  place  of  antiquated 
machinery,  tended  both  to  bring  more 
reasonable  and  more  uniform  charges 
for  street  lighting  contracts  and  to  re- 
quire greater  initial  capital  investment 
for  an  up-to-date  municipal  plant 
equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

Realizing  the  conditions  before  them,  the 
private  corporations  interested  in  profit- 
able electric  lighting  franchises  in  our 
larger  cities  have  been  constantly  active 
to  obstruct  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
municipalization.  Making  common  cause 
with  the  correlated  corporations,  they 
have  lost  no  opportunity  to  block  legisla- 
tion designed  to  authorize  or  facilitate 
municipal  undertakings.  The  success  of 
the  private  electric  lighting  concern  de- 
pends upon  the  juncture  of  commercial 
and  street  service,  yet  few  cities  operate 
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in^  their  own  plants  have  been  allowed 
to  sell  to  private  consumers.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  inquiry  developed  the 
fact  that  only  four  of  the  thirteen  cities 
enumerated  received  any  revenue  what- 
ever from  the  electric  li^htin^  installa- 
tions, only  two  of  them  doin^:  business 
on  a  commercial  basis.  But  these  two 
examples  offer  the  most  convincin.^  proof 
of  the  economy  of  municipal  ownership. 

The  city  of  Tacoma  is  credited  with 
receipts  from  sales  of  electric  li.s^ht  ag- 
gregating  $80,485  for  the  year.  Its  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  for  the  same 
period  were  $69,251,  so  that  the  city 
secured  all  its  335  street  lamps  without 
cash  outlay  and  had  besides  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $10,000  to  offset  the  interest  on 
its  investment  and  the  depreciation  of  its 
plant. 

The  plant  at  Taunton  took  in  a  yearly 
revenue  amounting  to  $29,747  paid  for 
commercial  lights,  while  its  expenses  of 
maintenance  were  $29,247,  leaving  a  dif- 
ference of  $500  as  an  offset  against  in- 
terest charges  to  be  balanced  against  the 
247  arc  lamps  used  for  street  illumina- 
tion. 

If  tampering  with  enabling  legislation 
constituted  the  only  obstacle  set  up  by 
the  privileged  corporate  powers,  the 
movement  for  municipal  enfranchise- 
ment would  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace. 
The  corporation  influence  is  more  or  less 
potent  with  the  authorities  in  every  city 
in  the  United  States.  One  strategical 
device  is  for  the  companies  to  make  small 
concessions  in  charges  for  contracts 
covering  a  period  of  years  with  steadily 
increasing  numbers  of  lamps,  and  then 
before  the  expiration  of  their  agreements 
cleverly  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  to 


have  the  contracts  stealthily  renewed, 
without  affording  any  opening  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  agitation  to  become  ef- 
fective. 

Another  thing  that  has  retarded  prog- 
ress along  these  lines  is  the  apparently 
unquenchable  demand  for  enlarged  muni- 
cipal activities  in  every  direction.  The 
pressure  upon  municipal  resources  to 
keep  abreast  of  constantly  increasing  re- 
quirem^ents  in  the  exercise  of  long-con- 
ceded functions — pavements,  parks  and 
parkways,  charitable  institutions,  public 
schools,  libraries,  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments— has  forced  a  choice  between  de- 
mands of  relative  urgency  and  import- 
ance. Cities,  like  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, have  debt  limits  they  cannot 
safely  overstep,  and  it  has  often  become 
a  question  whether  better  pavements  and 
improved  streets  should  take  precedence 
of  city  water  works  or  municipal  electric 
lighting. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  municipal  ownership 
has  been  making  as  great  headway  as 
conditions  have  warranted,  altho  not  as 
great  as  was  expected.  The  steady 
course  of  consolidation  by  purchase  or 
by  community  of  interest  plans,  by  which 
the  control  of  these  franchised  corpora- 
tions in  each  city  is  being  gradually  con- 
centrated, makes  the  problem  of  protect- 
ing the  public  against  exorbitant  exac- 
tions and  insuring  to  the  com.munity  the 
financial  returns  to  which  it  is  entitled 
all  the  more  pressing.  Every  growing 
American  city  will  have  to  face  this  prob- 
lem during  the  next  few  decades — many 
of  them  during  the  next  few  years. 
Municipal  ownership  is  still  the  only 
satisfactory  solution. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 


My    Servant 

By  John  B.   Tabb 

ORD,  wheresoe'er  I  am,  Thou  art, 
In  love  subservient  to  me. 
Still  tendering  a  lowlier  part 
Than  saint  or  angel  unto  Thee. 

Sr.  Charles  College,  Ellicoit  City,  Maryland. 
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Kruorer  and  De   Wet 

Something  of  the  same  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  divine  intervention  in  hu- 
man affairs  is  to  be  found  in  both  Mr. 
Kruger's  *  and  General  De  Wet's  t  nar- 
ratives. But  in  other  respects  their  books 
differ  radically.  Mr.  Kruger's  piety  is 
assertive  and  ostentatious,  his  partisan- 
ship and  hatred  are  bitter  and  unrelent- 
ing, his  appeal  to  the  reader  is  adroit  and 
not  always  ingenuous.  General  De  Wet, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  a  soldier's  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,  partisan,  indeed,  but 
not  unqualifiedly  so ;  while  his  piety  is 
simple  and  reserved  in  expression,  and 
his  appeal  straightforward  and  unsophis- 
ticated. 

Mr.  Kruger  tells  much  that  is  interest- 
ing, but  omits  much  that  would  be  still 
more  interesting.  What  he  relates  pur- 
ports to  be  the  story  of  his  life  from  his 
birth,  in  1825,  in  Cape  Colony,  to  the 
present  time.  There  are  stirring  ac- 
counts of  hunting  big  game  and  of  fight- 
ing the  savage  Zulus,  Kaffirs,  Basutos 
and  Bechuanas.  Later  on  (1861-1864) 
the  civil  war  between  the  Boer  factions 
furnished  occasion  for  further  adventure 
and  deeds  of  daring-do,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  conflict  ended  than  the  native 
wars  broke  out  again.  In  all  these  he 
bore  his  part. 

It  is  from  the  time  of  the  Secucuni 
War  (1876)  and  the  British  annexation 
(1877)  that  the  words  and  actions  of 
Air.  Kruger  may  be  said  to  assume  any 
international  importance.  Unfortunate- 
Iv  the  account  fails  to  convince.  Many 
of  Mr.  Kruger's  statements  have  been  de- 
nied in  most  explicit  terms  by  persons 
quite  as  well  acquainted  as  himself  with 
the  incidents  of  which  he  treats.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  account  of  the  confer- 
ence between  the  Boer  representatives 
and  G^n.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  t88i  is 
pronounced  by  the  latter  to  be  fiction ; 
while  the  theatric  episode  of  Mr.  Krug- 
er's forcing  General  Wood  to  sign  the 

*  The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger.  Told  hy 
Himself.  New  York  :  The  Century  Company.  $3.50 
net. 

t  Three  Years'  War.  By  Christian  Rudolf  Dc 
Wet.  With  Portrait  bij  John  S.  Sargent.  New 
York  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 


agreement  by  calling  out,  "  Burghers, 
saddle !  "  is  shown  to  have  been  an  im- 
possibility from  the  fact  that  the  burgh- 
ers were  at  that  time  more  than  two  miles 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  a  hill.  Final- 
ly, it  is  not  so  much  what  Mr.  Kruger 
says  as  what  he  fails  to  say  that  disap- 
points. An  interested  public  naturally 
desires  some  further  elucidation  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  enormous  bribes  paid 
by  the  Netherlands  South  African  Rail- 
way Company  for  its  concession ;  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  dynamite  monopoly, 
discriminative  taxation,  the  increase  of 
presidential  prerogatives  and  particular- 
ly to  the  great  fortune  amassed  by  Mr. 
Kruger  on  a  small  salary  in  a  few  years. 
But  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  any 
illumination  on  these  points  from  Mr. 
Kruger's  volume. 

General  De  Wet's  account  of  his  part 
in  the  war  is  a  far  more  interesting  and 
valuable  performance  than  Mr.  Kruger's 
autobiography.  General  De  Wet  was 
commandeered  as  a  private  on  the  first 
day  of  the  war,  and  nine  days  afterward 
was  elected  a  vice-commandant  by  the 
men  of  his  commando.  He  took  part  in 
several  of  the  earlier  engagements 
around  Ladysmith,  and  so  brilliant  were 
some  of  his  successes  that  he  was  soon 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general.  Ordered 
to  the  western  frontier,  he  served  under 
Cronje,  but  being  detached  from  the 
main  body  at  the  time  of  the  Paardeberg 
engagement,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  that 
commander  and  his  4,600  men.  He  vig- 
orously attacked  a  part  of  the  British 
circle  hemming  in  Cronje  and  opened 
up  an  avenue  for  the  latter's  possible  es- 
cape. Cronje,  however,  would  not  take 
the  chances,  with  what  result  the  world 
knows.  Later  General  De  Wet  won, 
among  others,  the  brilliant  victories  of 
vSouna's  Post,  Reddcrsburg,  Roodewal, 
Tweefontein  and  De  Wetsdorp.  The 
strategy  with  which  he  always  eluded 
the  pursuing  columns  of  the  British  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  daring  which 
characterized  his  raids. 

There  is  something  surprising  about 
the  Boer  losses  in  battle,  as  General  De 
Wet  reports  them.     From  the  insignifi- 
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cant  casualties  he  records  for  each  en- 
gagement it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  was 
possible  that  3,800  Boers  were  killed  in 
the  war.  Yet  these  are  the  figures,  ac- 
knowledged by  Gen.  Louis  Botha  (p. 
416)  during  the  conference  at  Vereenig- 
ing.  General  De  Wet  charges  the  Brit- 
ish with  unusual  cruelty  and  with  break- 
ing faith,  but  passes  with  almost  com- 
plete silence  countercharges  which  have 
been  made  against  the  Boers.  He  de- 
nies explicitly  that  stripping  the  dead 
was  practiced  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  war,  altho  a  photograph  of  the  Brit- 
ish dead  lying  on  Spion  Kop,  copies  of 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  America, 
shows  the  pockets  of  the  dead  turned  in- 
side out.  He  is  not  always  consistent, 
moreover.  The  number  of  Boer  soldiers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  placed  at 
60,000  on  page  360,  and  but  45,000  on 
page  408.  He  criticizes  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Cronje,  and  he  flames  into  indig- 
nation as  he  mentions  the  many  instance? 
of  Boer  faithlessness  to  the  cause.  For 
General  Buller  he  has  a  good  word. 
"  Whatever  his  own  people  have  to  say 
to  his  discredit,"  he  writes,  "  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  had  to  operate  against  stronger 
positions  than  any  other  English  gen- 
eral in  South  Africa."  General  Knox, 
also,  whose  forces  pursued  General  De 
Wet  so  energetically  and  yet  so  fruitless- 
Iv.  is  favorably  mentioned.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  average  British 
general  as  well  as  British  soldier  is  held 
bv  him  in  something  very  like  contempt. 
Had  not  the  disparity  of  numbers  been 
so  great,  is  his  frequent  reflection,  the 
Boers  would  have  won. 


The   Theory    of   Optics 

During  the  last  few  decades  the  aim 
of  physicists  has  been  mainly  in  the  di- 
rection of  co-ordinating  the  different 
branches  of  that  science  to  mechanics  or 
dynamics ;  in  other  words,  they  have 
sought  to  express  the  phenomena  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  in  terms  of 
the  vibrations  of  a  medium  called  the 
ether.  The  many  new  duties  assigned 
to  this  complacent  substance,  Avhich 
might  well  be  called  the  Omnibus  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  since  they  all  manage 
to  crowd  in  somehow,  have  caused  no 
(?nd  of  trouble  and  have  necessitated  a 


thorough  overhauling  of  our  ideas  on  its 
modifications  when  it  has  matter  entan- 
gled in  it. 

The  subject  most  influenced  by  this 
criticism  has  probably  been  that  treated 
in  Professor  Drude's  book.*  And  in  the 
search  after  the  causes  and  nature  of 
light  many  new  phenomena  have  been 
noted  by  the  wav. 

With  the  exception  of  Preston's  "  The- 
ory of  Light,"  we  have  had  in  English  no 
general  text  upon  optics.  His  book, 
moreover,  is  defective,  for,  altho  his  work 
is  pleasant  and  readable,  Preston  was  not 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  he  seems 
merely  to  have  compiled  and  boiled  down 
from  other  treatises.  The  book,  too,  was 
written  some  years  ago,  and  naturally 
does  not  include  the  more  recently  dis- 
covered phenomena  and  theories. 

Drude,  who  is  one  of  the  professors  of 
physics  in  Berlin,  is  certainly  competent 
to  treat  the  subject,  and  he  has  done  it, 
on  the  whole,  well.  Besides  the  subjects 
treated  by  earlier  writers,  the  book  has 
several  unique  features.  The  older  the- 
ory that  the  transmission  of  light  is  due 
to  a  medium  which,  being  elastic,  will 
convey  mechanical  distortions,  is  almost 
wholly  subordinated  to  the  hypothesis 
which  regards  the  ether  as  a  substance 
capable  of  conveying  variations  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  similar  to  those 
employed  in  wireless  telegraphy.  This 
theory  certainly  obviates  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  reduced  the  crystalline 
ether  to  an  absurdity,  but  the  imagination 
is  still  heavily  strained  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  how  the  vibrations  originate. 
Then  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  radiation, 
in  general,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  thermo-dynamics.  Lastly  there 
are  descriptions  of  the  newest  discoveries 
— color  photography,  the  echelon  spectro- 
scope, etc. 

The  principal  faults  of  the  book  are 
due  to  its  excessive  Teutonism.  From  a 
desire  to  be  accurate  and  comprehensive, 
the  writer  has  at  times  passed  the  reason- 
able. It  is  evident  from  the  first  that  the 
book  demands  of  the  student  a  knowl- 
cc]o;e  of  electricity  and  heat,  and  of  their 
more  difficult  parts.  Now  if  treatises  on 
these  latter  subjects  should  presuppose 

*  The  Theory  op  Optics.  By  Paul  Drude. 
Translated  hy  G.  R.  Mann  and  R.  A.  Millikcn.  Ne^ 
York  :  liopgmans,  Grpen  &  Co.     f  4-00. 
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a  knowledge  of  optics,  one  is  working  in 
a  circle.  The  treatise  is  intended  for  men 
who  have  had  only  an  elementary  course 
in  general  physics,  yet  many  of  the  dem- 
onstrations are  too  difficult  and  abbre- 
viated to  be  followed  by  them.  Also  too 
much  matter  has  been  crowded  in,  ren- 
dering the  treatment  at  times  hurried  and 
bodiless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  pro- 
duced a  book  which  will  be  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  lecturer.  The  translators  have 
turned  the  work  into  good,  clear  English 
and  there  are  few  mistakes  chargeable  to 
them. 


Development  and  Evolution 

We  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  that 
evolution  is  running  to  leaves,  instead  of 
bearing  fruit ;  and  this  work  of  Profess- 
or Baldwin's  tends  to  strengthen  our 
f'-ar.*  The  dictionary  is  notably  en- 
riched. "  Psychophysical  evolution,  ev- 
olution by  orthoplasy  and  the  theory  of 
genetic  modes  "  are  treated  at  length  ; 
but,  we  fear,  with  very  little  valuable  en- 
richment of  thought.  What  we  miss  in 
works  of  this  kind  is  any  clear  indication 
of  what  evolution  is.  Is  it  description 
or  explanation?  And  if  explanation,  is 
it  explanation  by  classification,  or  causal 
explanation?  There  can  be  no  fruitful 
discussion  of  the  topic  without  keeping 
these  meanings  separate  and  distinct.  In 
a  system  of  complex  things  and  phe- 
nomena it  is  easy  to  make  any  vague 
formula  fit  anything  whatever.  With 
"  laws  "  enough  and  "  principles  " 
enough,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  phrases, 
such  as  "  social  heredity  with  transmis- 
sion," "  intergenetic  concurrence,"  ''  gen- 
etically and  phylogenetically,"  "  physico- 
genetic,  neuro-genetic  and  psycho-genet- 
ic," it  is  easy  to  exhibit  any  set  of  facts  as 
illustrations  of  natural  selection,  or  "  ev- 
olution by  orthoplasy "  or  any  other 
''principle."  The  "principle"  becomes 
as  plastic  as  the  number  of  the  beast,  and 
is  used  with  something  of  the  same  logic. 
Two  illustrations  will  show  our  mean- 
ing. How  does  a  child  learn  to  write? 
The  answer  is  as  follows : 

"  What  he  actually  does  is  to  use  his  hand 
in  a  great  many  possible  ways  as  near  as  he 


*  Development  and  Evolution.  By  James  Mark 
lialdwin.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.60. 


can  to  the  way  required ;  and  from  these  ex- 
cessively produced  movements,  and  after  ex- 
cessively varied  and  numerous  trials,  he  grad- 
ually selects  and  fixes  the  slight  successes 
made  in  the  direction  of  correct  writing.  It 
is  a  long  and  most  laborious  accumulation  of 
slight  functional  selections  from  overproduced 
movements."     P.    114. 

Here  the  simple  fact  that  the  child  must 
try  again  and  again  is  expanded  into  this 
operose  evolutionized  account.  The  sec- 
ond quotation  explains  selective  thinking 
as  follows : 

"  Selective  thinking  is  the  resuh  of  motor 
accommodation  to  the  physical  and  social  en- 
vironment, this  accommodation  taking  place 
in  each  case,  as  all  motor  accommodation 
does,  from  a  platform  of  earher  '  systematic 
determination  '  or  habit.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
physical  environment  as  such,  the  selection  is 
from  overproduced  movements  projected  out 
from  the  platform  of  the  habitual  adaptations 
of  the  members  brought  into  play ;  in  the 
sphere  of  the  social  environment  it  consists  in 
the  accommodation  of  the  attention,  secured  by 
the  overproduction  of  motor  variations  pro- 
jected from  the  platform  of  the  habitual  atten- 
tion complex.  The  presentations  from  which 
the  selected  motor  variations  issue  are  be- 
lieved or  called  '  true.'  while  the  organization 
which  the  motor  complex  gradually  attains 
holds  the  data  of  knowledge  in  relations  of 
theoretical  and  analytical  '  validity.'  "     P.  264. 

This  beautifully  simple  account  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject. 


The    Little   White    Bird 

A  GRIM,  lonely  old  military  bachelor 
looking  out  of  his  club  window  perceives 
a  pretty  little  nursery  governess  posting 
a  letter,  and  afterward  talking  with  a 
tall,  clean-made  young  fellow  who  is 
distinguished  by  a  hearty  laugh.*  The 
bachelor,  who  reminds  us  of  Colonel 
Newcome,  becomes  interested  in  the  ro- 
mance that  is  evidently  under  way,  and 
thereafter,  at  critical  times,  the  young 
people  find  evidence  that  some  unknown 
friend  is  watching  them  closely  and  help- 
ing them  in  their  troubles.  The  young 
man  is  a  painter,  whose  pictures  the  pub- 
lic does  not  appreciate,  and  when  he  mar- 
ries the  governess  they  have  a  hard  strug- 
gle merely  to  live.    Hovering  about  them 

*  The  Little  White  Bird  ;  or^  Adventures  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Bjj  J.  M.  Barrie.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 
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at  first  unseen  but  ever  present  is  the 
unknown  friend  who  buys  a  picture ;  who 
rescues  the  governess's  doll's  house — 
sole  relic  of  her  childhood — from  the 
shop  in  which  she  sold  it,  and  sends  it 
home  with  a  message  saying  that  she  may 
need  it  again ;  who  provides  the  clothes 
for  little  David  when  he  arrives ;  who 
protects  their  tiny  home  from  sale ;  who 
sends  David  toys  during  all  the  time  of 
his  crawling,  and  who  makes  his  ac- 
quaintance as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  walk. 

David  and  the  old  bachelor  become 
chums,  and  explore  Kensington  Gardens 
together,  accompanied  by  Porthos,  the 
great  dog,  and  sometimes  watched  at  a 
distance  by  the  grateful  little  mother  who 
has  identified  her  boy's  constant  compan- 
ion with  the  unknown  friend,  but  has 
never  dared  to  approach. 

Kensington  Gardens  is  full  of  babies 
and  nurse  maids  by  day  and  fairies  by 
night,  and  the  book  tells  us  much  about 
all  of  these.  Mr.  Barrie's  fairies  are 
heavier  of  foot  and  wing  and  grosser 
than  other  good  little  people  whom  we 
know,  but  it  may  be  that  contact  with 
London  has  roughened  them.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion concerning  these  fairies  which  David 
and  his  friend  acquired  during  their  years 
of  play  in  the  Gardens : 

"  They  have  real  glasses  and  real  wine  of 
three  kinds — namely,  blackthorn  wine,  ber- 
berris  wine  and  cowslip  wine,  and  the  Queen 
pours  out,  but  the  bottles  are  so  heavy  that 
she  just  pretends  to  pour  out.  There  is  bread 
and  butter  to  begin  with,  of  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny bit;  and  cakes  to  end  with,  and  they 
are  so  small  that  they  have  no  crumbs.  The 
fairies  sit  round  on  mushrooms,  and  at  first 
they  are  very  well  behaved  and  always  cough 
off  the  table  and  so  on.  but  after  a  bit  they 
are  not  so  well  behaved,  and  stick  their  fingers 
into  the  butter,  which  is  got  from  the  roots 
of  old  trees,  and  the  really  horrid  ones  crawl 
over  the  table-cloth  chasing  sugar  or  other 
delicacies  with  their  tongues." 

This  may  all  be  true,  but  we  stronglv 
suspect  that  Irene's  account  has  been  ac- 
cepted without  investigation,  and  Irene 
is  a  little  vulgarian.  And  as  to  William 
Patterson,  Mr.  Barrie  and  the  military 
gentleman  seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  who 
William  Patterson  was,  and  we  do  not 
mind  enlightening  them.  We  are  fully 
persuaded  that  Patterson  was  none  other 
than  Porthos,  the  dog,  turned  by  the  fair- 


ies into  a  man,  and  afterward  allowed  to 
resume  his  original  shape.  Our  theory, 
to  which  Mr.  Barrie  is  quite  welcome,  is 
that  Porthos  stayed  late  in  Kensington 
Gardens  and  was  able,  having  listened  to 
the  children's  talk,  to  pronounce  the 
words  that  the  fairies  obey  and  so  be- 
came a  man.  Having  tried  his  new  state 
for  a  while,  and  had  his  faith  in  human 
nature  well  nigh  destroyed,  he  wisely 
went  back  to  the  fairies  and  became  a  dog 
again. 

Muhammad  and  His  Power.      By  P.  de  Lacy 

Johnstone.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  Si. 25. 

A  brief  and,  on  the  whole,  rather  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  prophet  and  his 
times.  The  earlier  chapters  describe  the 
land,  the  people,  their  social  condition, 
poetry,  tribal  ties  and  the  general  en- 
vironment which  made  the  appearance  of 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  possible ;  in 
the  latest  is  sho\yn  how  his  successors 
prosecuted  his  work,  and  some  account 
is  given  of  Islam's  magna  charta,  the 
Quran.  The  style  of  the  work,  however, 
is  hardly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  other 
volumes  w^hich  have  appeared  in  this  ex- 
cellent series.  The  author  has  had  such 
a  wealth  of  picturesque  material  ready 
to  his  hand  that  he  might  have  made  a 
more  effective  use  of  it.  Washington 
Irving's  Mahomet  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory from  a  critical  point  of  view,  but 
how  real,  how  life-like  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  literary  artist !  Mr.  John- 
stone makes  some  statements  which  are, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  "  In  the  fifth 
century,  Qusai,  the  Ouraish  chief,  from 
whose  lineage  in  the  fifth  generation 
sprang  the  Prophet  Muhammad."  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  Muhammad  be- 
longed to  the  powerful  and  opulent 
Ouraish  family.  His  Mussulman  biog- 
raphers admit  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Quraish  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  claims  was  because  God  would  never 
have  chosen  a  man  of  such  low  birth  and 
poor  estate  for  his  apostle.  Nor  is  it 
"  clear  that  when  Muhammad  was  born 
in  570  there  was  no  decline  of  pagan- 
ism or  idol-worship  at  Mecca."  On  the 
contrary,  as  may  be  seen  from  several 
statements  of  Mr.  Johnstone  himself,  the 
old  paganism  had  by  that  time  lost  all 
its  vitality,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  the 
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presence  of  numerous  communities  of 
Jews  and  Christians  in  the  country,  the 
close  intercourse  of  the  city  with  the 
Christian  Greek  province  of  Syria  on  the 
one  side  and  with  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  Abyssinia  on  the  other,  as  well  as  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  sects,  like 
the  Hanifs,  that  were  constantly  spring- 
ing up  and  spreading  the  monotheistic 
dogmas  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Boston  Days.     By   Lillian  Whiting.     Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  book  on  the  golden  days  of  Bos- 
ton and  Concord  is  replete  with  informa- 
tion, obtained  partly  at  first  hand,  and 
with  pictures  and  stories  of  the  men  who 
made  those  days  forever  memorable. 
One  may  read  here  about  Emerson  and 
Whipple  and  Alcott  and  their  peers  as 
if  they  were  people  living  to-day.  We 
heartily  recommend  any  one  interested 
in  the  New  England  renaissance  to 
peruse  these  chapters ;  he  will  be  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  period  for 
such  perusal.  Indeed,  the  very  faults  of 
JMiss  Whiting's  work  do  in  a  manner 
contribute  to  the  realism  of  the  picture 
presented.  She  reproduces  only  too  per- 
fectly the  crude  enthusiasms  and  total 
lack  of  humor  which  made  the  camp  fol- 
lov/ers  of  Emerson  s^  a])st^r  I  a  spcclac'e 
to  Hawthorne.  We  liavc  here  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  school  rs  a  Axholc. 
rpthcr  than  'he  spi'-i'"  of  two  rr  three 
lofty  perscnalitics.  \V?  esteem  Emersoa 
rs  a  ^reat,  ch'^^cst  a  di\iro.  man.  b'lt  wo 
find  it  somcwhit  provinci  il  to  say  of  him 
that  "  he  is  n^cre  urivcrsil  even  than 
Ccethe,"  and  '*  U  is  Emerson  wh  )  is  s't- 
pren"e]y,  rrt  rf  ail  jhe  enn'rc  world  of 
authors,  *  the  fr'end  pr(]  aider  of  all  who 
would  live  in  the  spirit.'  "  Really.  I-jnc-- 
vSon  is  n'^t  m^re  unive^sil  th".'''  Goeth? 
r^^lhe  still  ranks  a  gradj  be'ow  Pbto  "s  a 
friend  of  those  who  s?ek  s')'rit^ial  th'ngs 
It  were  bettrr  rot  to  say  that  **  the  If  '  of 
the  Alcott  f'-miiv  is  an  oic  poeii."  Kor 
was  Alcott  a  '*  nurely  Cireek  nat'i-e:  *'  hj 
v"^s,  in  fact,  the  vcrv  opposite  rf  every- 
thing Gr^ek — by  whirh  ^lo  disnaragc- 
irert  is  neccs.^ari'v  i:n]Vif"v'.  It  were 
vi\l.  too.  r^t  to  f'uo'c  \vi  li  a'^nr  >v'i^  a 
j;orr<t  ri  Alcott "s  (]).  13^))  which  fiiU 
to  dis^ri'^iinate  betwc?:i  (/.>\7  '^■.n\  dofli. 
Such  criticism  of  a  book  v;liic!i  1:0  cnj 


interested  in  the  period  can  read  without 
profit  may  seem  unkind,  but  we  have  ob- 
served recently  too  much  of  this  loose 
enthusiasm.  The  New  England  group 
of  men  were  strong  enough  to  be  treated 
critically.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  pardon  the 
utter  disdain  of  order  shown  by  the  pres- 
ent work.  It  is,  moreover,  full  of  repe- 
titions, as,  for  example,  when  a  sonnet 
of  Alcott's  is  quoted  entire  on  ])age  189 
and  quoted  again — in  a  form  slightly  al- 
tered— on  page  194.  The  lack  of  literary 
conscience  everywhere  observable  in  the 
book  really  merits  some  kind  of  rebuke 
— especially  when  the  author  has  in  hand 
abundant  material  for  a  good  and  useful 
work. 

Incentives  for  Life.  Personal  and  Public. 
By  James  M.  Ludlow.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  ^1.25  net. 

There  is  one  peculiar  thing  about  this 
attractive  volume  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Janizaries  "  and  "  Deborah,"  and  that  is 
that,  like  the  Benedictine  editions  of  ser- 
mons by  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  has  a 
full  index  of  all  the  biographical  and  his- 
torical allusions  and  stories  with  which 
it  abounds,  much  to  the  increase  of  its 
interest  and  value.  Dr.  Ludlow  gives  us 
here  a  volume  composed  of  what  were 
probably  lectures  to  his  congregation  on 
liio;Ii  ]iroblems  of  character  and  life,  writ- 
ten with  skillful  literary  touch,  anl 
adapted  to  guide  his  vonng'^'-  and  to  e  i- 
cournge  his  ohk^r  readers.  Th?  thc'^ie  of 
the  volume  is  Co:iscicncc :  and  the  cha;^- 
ters  discuss  whot  arc  the  su'^stitu'es  for 
conscierce.  and  wlnt  a-e  the  incentives 
tliat  make  it  the  guide  of  life. 


«  E.  R.  B."     Bv  W.  Pctt  Ridgo.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  5i.co. 

Ccrtam  arVn lions  demand  broid  co-i- 
ceptirrs  of  life.  A.nd  when  an  c'mthor 
Icvels  into  the  mind  of  an  underbrvl 
vourg  man  ronvicti  mis  and  ideals  that 
belo^e  to  noble  natures,  without  enlar.':^- 
m^  his  characVr  and  personality  in  pr,->- 
portion,  he  ceases  to  he  a  literarv  arii'=;t 
rnd  becomes  a  caricn'urist.  In  this  nov;d 
the  hero,  because  he  is  a  dravman  hv 
instinci  ns  weH  ns  hv  p-ofess^'on.  tnnkc^ 
P  —r^r,,-,  l)ac''-arev  cononn-  of  sociolo  rv. 
A\]l  his  faculties  --ro  Iitni^ed  by  birth  a!i'l 
cnvii-or.mc'jt,  and  there  is  no  intimation! 
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of  an  heroic  aspiration  in  him.  The 
truth  is,  a  dehberate  effort  is  being  made 
now  to  add  numbers  to  the  reading  pubHc 
by  creating  a  tenement-district  literature. 
It  differs  from  the  old-fashioned  dime 
novel  in  that  it  is  realistic  rather  than  in- 
credible. All  the  facts  of  life  are  por- 
trayed without  illusion,  and  there  is  not 
even  keenness  enough  of  sensation  to 
produce  a  melodramatic  situation.  And 
this  brings  up  the  definition  of  artistic 
morality.  Ought  the  fine  symmetry  of 
any  art  be  tampered  with  in  order  to 
reach  the  sympathies  and  low  apprecia- 
tion of  an  untutored  class?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  particular  province  of  literary 
art  to  hold  fast  the  integrity  of  every 
principle  and  thus  compel  a  growth  of  in- 
telligence that  will  comprehend  the  vir- 
tue in  the  beautiful  form  of  truth  as  well 
as  the  truth  itself?  Whatever  is  lifted 
up  draws  all  men  to  it ;  there  is  in  the 
lowest  minds  a  divine  upward  instinct, 
and  when  man  or  art  conforms  to  low 
conditions,  moral  or  intellectual,  we  lose 
a  stepping  stone,  fall  short  of  an  altitude 
that  we  might  have  won.  For  this  rea- 
son novels  that  not  only  admit,  but  ac- 
cept the  downward  point  of  view  are  to 
be  condemned,  however  cleverly  written. 

Literary  Notes 

Professor  Moore,  of  Harvard,  has  edited 
Horace's  "  Odes  and  Epodes  "  for  the  Latin 
Series  of  the  American  Book  Company 
($1.50). 

...  .Wolf son's  "Essentials  in  Ancient  His- 
tory "  is  the  first  to  appear  of  a  four  volume 
series,  prepared  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Seven.  (The  American 
Book  Company,  $1.50.) 

....Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  recently 
appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  after  a  silence  of 
some  years  has  written  a  new  novel.  It  is 
coming  out  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a 
serial,  under  the  title  "  His  Daughter  First." 

....Publishers  and  book-sellers  all  over  the 
country  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  William  Allen  Wilde,  the  well-known  Bos- 
ton publisher.  Mr.  Wilde  was  not  only  re- 
spected by  his  associates  in  the  publishing 
business,  but  was  recognized  by  his  neighbors 
and  friends  as  a  gentleman  of  sterling  char- 
acter. 

....The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Company 
of  Boston  issue  the  Bible  Study  Union  Les- 
sons, which  have  received  the  hearty  indorse- 


ment of  prefessional  educators,  as  well  as  of 
the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Publication 
Societies.  The  failure  of  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons  Committee  to  provide 
graded  lessons  has  turned  attention  to  these 
lessons. 


Pebbles 

Ermintrude  Hopkins  broke  her  spine, 

And  passed  away  at  half-past  nine. 

Her   mother   was   sorry,    and   said,    "  What  a 

pity ! 
I'm  already  late  for  my  train  to  the  city." 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Willie  was  the  favorite  child. 

His  temper,  as  a  rule,  was  mild. 

One  day  he  led  for  papa's  eye ; 

Now  they  don't  speak  as  they  pass  by. 
— Columbia  fester. 

LESSONS    IN    POLITICS. 

...."But  why  should  the  Government  buy 
up  its  own  bonds  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  when  these  may  be  redeemed  for  their 
face  value  at  maturity?"  "To  relieve  the 
financial  stringency,  my  son."  "  What  causes 
financial  stringency,  father?"  "The  plain 
people  getting  Wall  Street's  money  away  from 
it."  "  And  the  bond  purchase?  "  "  The  bond 
purchase  restores  the  equilibrium.  With  the 
Government  paying  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
eight  cents  of  the  plain  people's  money  for 
every  dollar  they  owe  Wall  Street,  safe  finan- 
cial conditions  are  speedily  re-established." 
"  Is  this  properly  a  function  of  government  ?  " 
"  Government,  my  son,  has  no  higher  duty 
than  that  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the 
strong." — Life. 

THE   JOKES    OF    THE   GREAT. 

....We  often  read  the  jokes  of  Chauncey 
Depew,  and  other  great  men,  and  they  do  not 
sound  as  funny  as  the  jokes  we  hear  on  the 
streets  of  Atchison.  If  you  want  to  hear  gen- 
uine wit,  visit  the  shoe  shop,  and  the  saddle 
shop,  and  the  favorite  street  corners,  of  a 
country  town.  President  Roosevelt,  on  re- 
turning from  his  recent  unsuccessful  bear 
hunt,  said  (with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye)  : 
"  Perhaps  the  bears  in  Mississippi  are  Demo- 
cratic bears,  and  hid  out."  The  office  seekers 
with  the  President  nearly  killed  themselves 
laughing,  but  there  was  nothing  funny  in  the 
remark.  At  one  station,  a  bouquet  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President.  "  Better  send  it  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  my  superior  officer,"  he  said, 
with  another  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  The 
telegraph  declares,  in  a  Washington  dispatch, 
that  I\Irs.  Roosevelt  "  smiled  "  on  hearing  of 
the  remark.  We  can't  understand  why  she 
smiled ;  the  remark  wasn't  funny.  We  sincere- 
ly hope  the  President  does  not  contemplate 
writing   a   joke   book. — Atchison    Globe. 
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A  Task  for  Mr.  Morgan 

Every  American  who  cares  to  under- 
stand the  signs  of  the  times  and  measure 
his  country's  progress  has  been  scanning 
the  record  of  the  past  year.  It  is  a  record 
ahiiost  wholly  bright,  of  great  success 
and  prosperity,  of  abundant  crops,  enor- 
mous volume  of  trade,  unprecedented 
production,  increased  wages  and  rail- 
ways choked  with  freight.  But  it  bears 
one  foul  and  disgraceful  blot — the  coal 
strike,  and  the  narrow  obstinacy  of  em- 
ployers who  permitted  that  strike  to  take 
place  and  be  prolonged. 

This  blot  is  running  over  into  the  rec- 
ord of  1903.  Miners  are  at  work,  it  is 
true,  but  no  agreement  between  them  and 
their  employers  has  been  reached.  A 
good  Commission  is  taking  testimony, 
but  the  hearing  promises  to  be  almost 
endless,  and  the  employing  companies 
insist  upon  conditions  which  make  the 
arbitrators'  task  one  of  great  difficulty. 
The  operators  flatly  refuse  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  the  union ;  and  if 
they  are  right  in  holding  that  recognition 
of  the  union  is  excluded  by  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  upon  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  was  based,  a 
satisfactory  and  enduring  settlement  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 

Such  a  settlement  should  have  been 
made  before  the  strike  was  ordered,  or  in 
the  early  days  of  the  contest.  We  are  not 
attempting  now  to  measure  all  the  merits 
of  the  opposing  demands  or  claims  of 
miners  and  employers,  but  to  consider 
from  the  business  and  commercial  point 
of  view  what  we  must  call  the  astound- 
ing blindness  and  stu;  idity  of  the  latter. 
There  is  what  seems  to  be  good  authority 
for  saying  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
strike  a  wage  increase  of  onlv  5  per  cent. 
— or  one  of  10  per  cent.,  at  most — would 
have  closed  the  dispute.  And  the  agree- 
ment "  out  of  court,"  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Veagh  was  on  the  point  of  ratifying  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  November  when  his  ne- 
gotiations were  so  suddenly  repudiated 
or  otherwise  ended  by  the  railroad  presi- 
dents who  had  suggested  and  supported 
them,  provided  for  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent.  We  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied 
that  at  any  time  since  the  begining  of  the 


strike  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
miners'  wages  would  quickly  have  caused 
a  settlement  of  this  controversy. 

Consider  the  situation.  It  was  a  year 
of  the  greatest  prosperity,  marked  by  a 
higher  cost  of  living,  together  with  a 
general  advance  in  wages  up  to  the  end 
of  it  and  continuing  thereafter.  In  no 
State  has  this  advance  been  seen  more 
clearly  than  in  the  one  where  the  strike 
took  place.  All  around  these  miners 
— in  the  Steel  Trust's  factories,  at  the 
coke  furnaces  and  on  the  railroads — 
wages  have  been  made  higher,  in  most 
cases  without  solicitation,  and  for  the 
reason  publicly  given  by  President 
Cassatt  when  he  said  that  "  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  20  to  25  per  cent., 
but  wages  have  not  mcreased  according- 
ly." Even  the  railroad  companies  that, 
through  the  agency  of  their  coal  depart- 
ments, employ  these  miners,  have  raised 
the  wages  of  their  railway  workmen. 
Everybody  knows  that  this  has  been  done 
on  the  Lackawanna,  Reading  and  other 
anthracite  roads.  No  increase  had  been 
granted  to  the  miners,  but  it  was  not 
until  November  that  the  force  of  the 
argument  from  example  constrained  the 
companies  to  sanction  Mr.  McVeagh's 
negotiations.  In  his  signed  statement  of 
November  22d  he  said  that  these  were 
undertaken  and  approved  because  the 
companies  realized  they  had  lost  their 
case,  so  far  as  wages  were  concerned,  on 
account  of  the  railway  increases. 

But  the  reign  of  common  sense  was 
brief.  The  same  malign  influence,  or  the 
same  blindness,  that  had  prolonged  the 
strike  by  an  arrogant  rejection  of  arbi- 
tration and  a  refusal  to  pay  even  5  per 
cent.,  suddenly  ended  the  eflforts  of  Mr. 
McVeagh.  What  was  the  influence  that 
dictated  President  Baer's  message  to  that 
competent  negotiator  at  the  moment 
when  his  labors  were  about  to  be 
crowned  with  success?  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
objections  of  a  few  independent  mine- 
owners. 

Be  it  malign  or  stupid,  arising  from 
the  pit  or  proceeding  from  some  narrow 
brain,  it  has  been  present  from  the  begin- 
ning, defying  all  conciliators,  at  variance 
with  all  ideas  of  common  sense  in  busi- 
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ness,  moved  by  no  humane  impulse,  and 
overcome  for  a  time  only  when  Mr.  Mor- 
gan took  the  whole  affair  into  his  own 
hands.  It  is  active  now,  when  the  argu- 
ment from  example  has  gained  force  by 
reason  of  the  Steel  Trust's  great  profit- 
sharing  project. 

It  has  won  for  the  coal  railroad  com- 
panies the  enduring  hostility  of  the  peo- 
ple, drawn  attention  to  their  violations 
of  law,  excited  the  anger  of  organized 
labor  everywhere,  compelled  a  loss  of 
railway  and  mining  profits,  caused  suf- 
fering in  many  a  household,  and  stimu- 
lated a  rank  growth  of  thatsocialisticspir- 
it  which  the  coal  railroad  officers  abhor. 
The  successful  manifestations  of  it  have 
been  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  rare  and 
broad  intelligence  that  reorganized  these 
railroads  and  still  is  able  to  control  them 
when  it  desires  to  do  so. 

Come,  Mr.  Morgan,  thrust  aside  once 
more  this  deadly  influence  and  all  the 
narrow  minds.  Take  up  again  this  case 
where  your  friend  McVeagh  was  forced 
to  drop  it,  and  make  a  settlement  that 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  commend  itself  to  the  American 
public.  In  a  printed  statement  recently 
ascribed  to  you,  perhaps  without  due  au- 
thority, you  are  represented  as  saying 
that  you  are  no  lon,2fer  in  business  for 
personal  gain,  but  f  t  tlic  p-encril  gjo  I — 
for  the  benefit  of  brisiness  interests.  The 
general  welfare  and  the  re])uta  ion  of  th^ 
Amer'can  people  f(  r  co  iimcrcial  abili.y 
rnd  wisdom  demand  that  you  should  set- 
tle ih:s  controversy  in  no.\>r('  with  those 
l)UFincss  ]r!ncii}]es  wliirh  von  ap])rove, 
rrd  by  the  appiicntion  of  which  you  have 
Leccme  tne  world's  leading  financier. 
.". 

1  h?    Cs.zzicz    aid    the    Hic-oric 

TiTcr!!-:  is  a  stcry  that  wh^n  the  tomb 
of  Chnrlcmagnc  at  Alx-Ji-Ch-^-^clle  was 
opened  the  preaf  emperor  was  discovered 
seated  on  bis  throrc.  upri-^jit  and  ma- 
jestic, clad  in  all  the  pomp  of  rovaltv — a 
^tatue  of  (i^ath.  To  th'^  irr-^-'^rc-^f  th's 
ro^^-cr'css  fiinri-r-^.  adorr^^  I  vi  b  r\\  the 
insioTiia  of  ri'^ricnt  c  •"•nlrc.  '"li^'u  S'^eu 
rot  an  un-^^^t  im-^rc  of  our  classical  pi'o  • 
fessors  sittin''*  to-daA-  ibiio^t  unrr-^ird"  1 
in  the  scats  from  wlilch  o::qq  r:r5ak'j  t'rj 


complete  authority  of  learning.  It  is  not 
our  purpose,  however,  to  indulge  in  per- 
siflage, but  rather  to  ask  in  all  seriousness 
why  our  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 
have  lost  the  high  and  almost  undisputed 
honor  once  accorded  them. 

We  took  occasion  last  week  to  sug- 
gest that  the  classics  themselves  may  not 
be  so  much  responsible  for  this  waning 
of  authority  as  are  the  teachers  of  them 
who  fail  to  adapt  their  methods  to  the 
requirements  of  the  newly  won  historic 
sense.  Certainly  any  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  changed  conditions  will  not 
discountenance  such  a  theory.  It  will 
appear  that  the  peculiar  authority  once 
accorded  the  classics  sprang  from  a  to- 
tal lack  of  the  historic  sense  in  the  world 
at  large  at  that  time.  Two  centuries  ago, 
to  a  certain  extent  even  a  single  century 
ago,  truth  was  regarded  as  something 
fixed  and  unalterable.  Religion  had  been 
established  once  for  all  by  a  perfect  reve- 
lation ;  and  as  in  religion  so  in  culture, 
the  forms  of  art  and  literature  had  re- 
ceived their  final  form.  Aristotle  was  for 
culture  what  the  Bible  was  for  religion. 
There  was  no  thought  of  development  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word  and  no  con- 
ception of  relative  values.  What  con- 
formed to  classical  models  was  right ; 
what  departed  from  them  was  wrong. 
Read  a  little  in  Scaliger's  Poetics  nnd  ob- 
serve his  Mai'oiwlatry  or  Virgil-wo:*- 
ship;  Virpil  is  mode  the  tou?hsto-ie  of 
cvcrv  roscil)]-^  excel ?-"cj\  and  lie  w''i'^<; 
well  who  in^'^•^t'^s  tlie  nns^c-  best.  \'ida 
^on--u!ated  tliis  idolatry  of  the  classics 
for  Europe : 

"  VmcQ  on  rhe  r^cv-^t?.  ^vo  rmif^t  rest  alone. 
And  make  their  golden  sentences  our  own. 

*        *        *        * 
B-irg  ?I1  tbe  sririt  of  their  words  awav. 
And  mak'-  th-ir  words  themselves  our  lawful 
i;rey  !  *' 

Av6  Ppi^o  cxnres^^cd  the  sme  i-'^a  for 
Freland  in  one  of  his  celebrated  cou- 
plets : 

^Ltarn  h^nce  for  ancient  rv.les  a  iust  esteem; 
J  o  co])y  nature  is  to  copy  them." 

Now  ii  is  rk\'"-  that  su"h  a  co-^r^pt-rri 
of  nutboritv  in  \.h?  past  is  u:ter!v  fore'-^^i 
to  -•io(!c"n  <iioi— lit.  Tl^o  ino'-:^rn  \v<- 
trric  ''•''nse,  in  Rcrrn's  phrase  the  c^reit- 
cst  achievement  of  the  ninclenth  cc::turvV 
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that  perception  of  growth  leading 
through  ceaseless  change  which  tends  to 
give  everything  a  value  relative  only  to 
its  time  and  circumstances,  that  feeling 
for  the  past  as  something  different  from 
the  present  and  subject  to  different  laws 
— all  this  was  destined  to  act  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  classics  like  a  dissolving 
acid.  They  were  bound  to  fall  into  dis- 
repute unless  brought  into  the  new 
sphere  of  ideas.  And  what  has  been  the 
attitude  of  our  classical  instructors  to- 
ward this  change?  Just  there  lies  our 
quarrel  with  them.  Few  of  them  in- 
deed attempt  to  assume  the  old  imperious 
mien;  they  no  longer  presume  to  judge 
modern  culture  after  the  manner  of 
Scaliger  and  Vida  and  Pope.  But  having 
lost  this  old  sway  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  that  any  new  influence  is  possi- 
ble; their  control  over  ideas  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  instead  of  grasping 
at  a  new  control  they  have  surrendered 
themselves  to  w-ords.  They  sit  like 
Charlemagne,  in  ancient  trappings,  life- 
less, waiting  for  the  new  Charles  to  break 
into  their  sepulcher. 

And  what  a  splendid  opportunity  is 
theirs,  an  empire  to  rule  nobler  than  that 
swayed  by  either  Charles.  To  trace  the 
stream  of  human  thought  from  its  source 
in  ancient  Greece  down  through  Rome, 
through  medieval  Europe,  through  the 
Ivcn-^i^sarce,  the  Revolution,  to  thes^^ 
])resont  days;  to  compare  the  school^  (»t 
ir.ocVrn  art  wiih  those  of  Athens:  to  un- 
ravel the  many  threads  woven  into  nind- 
cm  literature:  to  contrast  our  cstecniei 
\irtt'es  of  horor.  truth  and  charity  with 
the  I 'laconic  virtues  of  prudence,  conr- 
are.  temperance  and  justice:  in  a  wo^-d. 
to  substitute  the  new  historic  seiis?  for 
the  old  sense  of  authoritv — all  tin's  1^ 
within  the  rench  of  classical  '^tudt.Mits  if 
ordy  th^v  can  be  shaken  out  of  ilv^lr  state 
of  i:etrified  stu]^e  fact  ion  and  ran  lie  nn  le 
to  understand  that  th'^  spirit  sav^*^  1)'U 
the  letter  destroys.  Nor  would  dic^nitv 
]  e  wanting  to  the-'T  ii  this  new  r'»Ti">i'.»n. 
Better  than  any  others  thev  coul  I  find  au- 
tVofity  in  this  stu  'v  of  thr^  develon-'r.MVL 
('■\  h*''nir.n  culture,  fnr  thev  '^it  at  tli?  foui- 
T-in  head  of  so  -"rKh  that  the  human  race 
lia«  von  nnd  s^'il  must  win. 

Mo^e  than  that,  there  is  a  p'^-^'-'iar  r'^''- 
son  whv  Greek  sho'd;!  v-^-q  Vv'cieiit  in  ilv^ 
nev;  r.:ct!:cd  cf  stiidv.    The  irrcat  dan':'-cr 


to  those  who  surrender  themselves  to  the 
historic  sense  is  that  they  may  come  to 
lose  all  feeling  of  stability  whatsoever, 
that  they  may  look  upon  the  world  as  a 
place  of  meaningless  flux,  where  no  pre- 
cept of  beauty  or  morality  has  force  be- 
yond the  moment,  and  all  things  spirit- 
ual and  material  are  merely  relative. 
Against  such  a  state  of  impuissance  the 
study  of  Greek  may  well  serve  as  a  bal- 
ance— not  in  the  old  way  of  absolute  au- 
thority, but  in  the  new  way  of  compari- 
son. In  that  civilization  now  so  far  away 
from  us,  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  was  essential  and  what  was 
accidental,  between  what  was  of  perma- 
nent force  to  guide  the  currents  of  evo- 
lution and  what  was  temporary,  passing 
away  with  the  circumstances  that  lent  it 
meaning. 

And  there  is  something  more  than  this. 
Evolution  proceeds  not  in  a  straight  line 
but  in  series  of  circles — epicycles  they 
might  be  called.  Now  for  reasons  not 
clear  beyond  the  genius  of  the  people 
themselves,  the  civilization  of  Greece  was 
rounded  out  more  completely,  more  inde- 
pendently and  more  logically  than  that 
of  any  other  race.  Their  history,  from 
its  epic  beginnings  in  Homer  down  to  its 
senility  in  the  courts  of  Alexandria, 
stands  as  a  little  circle  imaging  the  crreat- 
er  circle  of  evolution  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. Being  finished  it  is  n.o  longer 
seen  mider  the  aspect  of  mut'ibilitv.  i^-'t 
has  the  character  of  p'Tmanence.  T."» 
store  the  nn'nd  and  the  ina'j^ination  wi  li 
its  culture  is  at  once  to  obtain  a  touch- 
store  of  proof  f'T  many  of  the  move- 
ments row  carrxing  us  on  in  th"  ^^reatiT 
circle  of  evolution  and  'o  s:ren'rth?n  oui- 
selves  V.  ith  a  gr'^sp  of  something;-  in  a 
manner  outsi(!e  the  realm  ni  IIuk  and 
change  whereo'^  lot  king  manv  men  gro  v 
(h'zzv  and  lo«:e  their  inner  guide  of  tnuli. 
This  gr^at  field  o\  influence  and  li-^"(»r 
lies  wu'thin  the  visioti  of  our  ckissictl 
men:  vet  still  th'n*  blind  theuisdves  wiili 
r^eaningless  things.  Oljservin-'-  their 
folly  and  o])stinacy  ve  are  remiiidjd  uf 
tlic  ancient  Hindu  e::i'::ram : 

"  I    "^aw    pn    ass    who    hore   n    I  irid 
Of  srivlal   WOO''!  alnnj?  tlie  mad. 
/  n-I  alr.iost  with   th"  hni{l<n   h  nt. 
^'et   n^A-cr  rir\s.scc!  tht-  s:;n(!i:l  socr.t. 
So  I  liilclojxirns  hear  a   urd<< 
Cr  boo!:s  dicy  coinprcliciid  no: — Hire  llic  ass.*' 
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The     Election    of     Senators     by 
Popular  Vote 

''  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  worst  rotten- 
borough  institution  in  the  civilized 
world."  These  words,  uttered  by  a  pro- 
fessional politician  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, would  attract  attention.  Soberly 
written  by  a  cool-headed  student  of  con- 
stitutional law,  they  deserve  sober  con- 
sideration. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
the  judgment  of  a  leading-  authority  on 
constitutional  law  and  political  science. 
They  occur  in  a  finely  analytical  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  question  of  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  popu- 
lar vote,  which  is  contributed  to  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  PoUtical  Science 
in  Columbia  University. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  Professor  Bur- 
gess to  make  such  statements  as  the  one 
that  we  have  quoted  without  supporting 
them  by  proofs,  and  the  figures  that  he 
presents  by  way  of  demonstration  are 
little  less  than  amazing. 

There  are,  he  tells  us,  five  principal 
federal  systems  in  the  world — namely, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Switzerland,  the  German 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  Mexico 
comprises  twenty-eight  states  with  a 
population  of  13,000,000  souls.  Of 
these  approximately  3,000,000  dwell  in 
fifteen  of  the  smaller  states,  and  10,000,- 
000  dwell  in  the  thirteen  remaining 
larger  states.  It  therefore  comes  about 
that  3,000,000  people  are  represented  in 
the  Senate  of  Mexico  by  thirty  Senators, 
while  10,000,000  are  represented  by  only 
twenty-six. 

In  Brazil  there  are  twenty-one  states 
with  a  total  population  of  17,000,000 
souls.  Of  these  4,000,000  dwell  in  eleven 
of  the  smaller  states  and  13,000,000  in 
the  ten  irger  states.  The  4,000,000  are 
represented  in  the  Senate  of  Brazil  by 
thirty-three  Senators  and  the  13,000,000 
by  onlv  thirty  Senators. 

In  the  Swiss  Union  there  are  twenty- 
two  cantons  and  a  population  of  3,000,- 
■000  souls,  of  whom  800,000  dwell  in 
twelve  small  cantons  and  2,200,000  in 
ten  larger  cantons.  The  800,000  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Swiss  Senate  by  twenty- 


four  Senators,  while  the  2,200,000  are 
represented  by  only  twenty  Senators. 

The  German  Empire  comprises  twenty- 
five  states,  the  total  population  of  which 
is  55,000,000  souls.  Of  these,  10,000,000 
dwell  in  twenty-two  small  states  and  are 
represented  by  thirty-one  voices  in  the 
Federal  Council,  while  45,000,000  dwell 
in  the  three  larger  states  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Federal  Council  by  only 
twenty-teven  voices. 

Finally,  in  the  United  States  there  are 
now  forty-five  commonwealths  with  a 
population  all  told  of  approximately  y6,- 
000,000  souls.  Of  these,  14,000,000 
dwell  in  the  twenty-three  smaller  States 
and  are  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
forty-six  Senators,  while  62,000,000 
dwell  in  the  twenty-two  larger  States 
and  are  represented  in  the  Senate  by  only 
forty-four  Senators. 

In  further  comment  Professor  Burgess 
says : 

"  Now  when  an  American,  of  whatever 
political  creed,  contemplates  these  figures  and 
statements,  he  cannot  repress  the  feeling  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  any  political 
system   which   permits   of    such  relations." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fear  that  such  rela- 
tions would  forever  be  destroyed  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  opposition  to  an  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  popu- 
lar vote. 

The  Senate  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  States  as  such,  irrespective  of  popu- 
lation, and  there  is  supposed  to  be  some 
peculiar  virtue  in  a  political  system 
which  provides  for  a  representation  of 
population  in  one  house  of  Congress  and 
of  States  in  their  corporate  capacity  in 
the  other.  Apprehension  is  felt  that  any 
modification  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the 
method  of  electing  Senators,  would  in 
some  way,  not  clearly  apprehended,  pro- 
foundly modify  our  political  system. 

It  is  upon  this  vague  apprehension  that 
Professor  Burgess  brings  his  clear  an- 
alysis to  bear.  What,  he  asks,  are  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  what  changes  could  profoundly 
modify  it? 

In  answer  he  says  that  our  system  is, 
in  the  first  place,  one  of  *'  national  popu- 
lar sovereignty."  The  people  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  not  the  States  in 
their   corporate    capacity,    possess    "  the 
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original  and  ultimate  authority  to  consti- 
tute and  empower  government  and  to  de- 
fine and  guarantee  liberty."  That  this 
feature  of  our  political  system  could  in 
any  way  be  affected  by  a  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators  is  an  idea  too  absurd 
for  discission. 

In  the  second  place,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  one  in  which  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions  are  confided  to 
*  separate  departments,  largely  independ- 
ent but  correlated.  It  is  a  presidential 
government,  in  which  the  executive  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  legislature  for 
its  tenure  and  is  not  responsible  to  the 
legislature  for  its  policies,  it  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  a  parliamentary  system  like 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  third  place,  our  system  is  one 
of  constitutional  limitations  imposed 
upon  governmental  powder  in  behalf  of 
individual  liberty  and  safeguarded  by  an 
independent,  constitutional  judiciary.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  this 
feature  of  our  polity  could  not  be  affected 
one  way  01  the  other  by  a  change  in  the 
method  of  electing  Senators. 

In  the  second  feature,  then,  if  any- 
where, modification  might  be  expected  if 
the  proposed  reform  should  be  adopted. 

Our  non-parliamentary  presidential 
government  is  based  upon  a  federal  or- 
ganization. The  representation  of  the 
people,  which  is  embodied  in  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches,  is 
one  which  not  only  recognizes  the  na- 
tional popular  sovereignty,  but  also  pre- 
serves an  organic  memory,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  -"act  that  once  in  our  history  the 
commonwealths  were  independent  and 
sovereign  States.  Might  it  not  happen 
that  a  popular  election  of  Senators  would 
destroy  the  federal  system  as  such  and 
give  us  in  its  place  a  highly  centralized 
system,  like,  for  example,  that  of 
France?  For,  it  is  obvious,  popular  elec- 
tion might  be  followed  by  a  resistless 
demand  for  a  distribution  of  Senatorial 
representation  with  some  regard  to  popu- 
lation. 

Professor  Burgess's  answer  to  this 
question  is  unequivocal  and  convincing. 
Our  system  is  a  federal  but  not  a  con- 
federate system.  A  league  of  independ- 
ent sovereignties  would  of  necessity  be 
represented  in  the  general  government 
as  States,  as  corporate  personalities,  and 


without  regard  to  differences  of  popula- 
tion. Not  so  a  federal  system.  A  fed- 
eral system  comes  into  existence  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
component  States  of  confederation  have 
parted  with  their  original  sovereignty, 
which  has  passed  over  to  the  people  of 
the  group  of  States  as  a  whole.  This  mo- 
ment came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
throes  of  our  Civil  War.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  sovereign  people  shapes  the 
government  as  it  will,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  it  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  create  two  sets  of  governmental 
organs,  one  of  enumerated  powers  for 
central  administration,  the  other  a  group 
of  local  or  State  governments  with  re- 
siduary powers.  Herein  lies  the  true  es- 
sence of  a  federal  as  distinguished  from 
a  confederate  system.  An  election  of 
United  States  Senators  directly  by  the 
people  of  each  State  could  not  affect  this 
true  federal  principle  of  dual  govern- 
ment. At  the  most  it  could  only  do  away 
with  misconceptions  of  our  polity  sur- 
viving among  those,  if  any  there  are, 
who  still  think  of  it  as  a  confederation. 

This  question,  whether  we  shall  take 
steps  to  reform  *'  the  worst  rotten-bor- 
ough institution  in  the  civilized  world," 
will  not  be  put  down  until  it  has  been  an- 
swered in  the  right  way.  Professor  Bur- 
gess has  rendered  a  public  service  by  his 
exceedingly  clear  presentation  of  the 
constitutional  issues  involved. 

A   Pastoral  Address 

For  a  second  time  O.  H.  Bradford, 
D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  Congregational 
National  Council,  has  issued  what  may 
be  called  a  pastoral  to  all  the  churches 
of  that  denomination  in  the  country.  It 
is  a  new  feature  in  Congregational  meth- 
ods, and  one  to  be  approved.  It  puts  a 
real  public  service  on  the  Moderator  dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  intervene  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  Council ;  and 
the  wide  audience  he  addresses  gives  ad- 
ditional importance  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Dr.  Bradford's  suggestion  that  all  the 
benevolent  societies  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body  should  be  under  one  control 
is  in  the  line  of  consolidated  trusts  so 
much  approved  now  by  manufacturers, 
railroad  men  and  farmers,  and  may  be  re- 
ferred for  consideration  to  the  denomi- 
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national  journals,  as  also  the  evidently 
wise  suggestion  that  these  societies  hold 
their  annual  meetings  together.  The 
proposition  that  the  National  Council 
meet  annually,  like  the  Presbyterians,  in- 
stead of  triennially,  illustrates  how  far 
the  Congregationalists  have  advanced 
since  the  first  session  of  the  Council  in 
Oberlin  was  solemnly  warned  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  of  the  danger  of  Presby- 
terianizing  the  denomination.  That  dan- 
ger is  no  longer  feared. 

Passing  by  Dr.  Bradford's  suggestion 
of  a  way  of  relief  for  pastorless  churches 
we  come  to  the  one  which  will  equally 
appeal  to  all  churches  of  whatever  name. 
In  these  times  of  religious  perplexity, 
when  vital  truths  are  so  often  held  with 
uncertain  grasp,  when  social  conditions 
have  been  so  threatening,  and  when  lo- 
cal, national  and  international  politics  so 
much  need  men  of  higher  vision  and  no- 
bler character,  he  hears  a  clear  call  for 
all  who  recognize  the  leadership  of  Jesus 
Christ  unitedly  to  labor  and  pray  that 
faith  may  be  strengthened,  love  in- 
creased, brotherhood  made  more  vital 
and  persuasive,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
thus  advanced.  To  this  end  he  would 
have  the  churches  improve  the  coming 
Lenten  season  by  meetings  whose  object 
it  should  be  to  promote  "  the  practice  of 
the  presence  of  God."  Tli'^  s'T^f^o-^tion  is 
rn  admirable  one.  and  will  d'..)n')ilt>--s  ne 
followed  nuich  ])evrMi,l  ihc  circle  of 
churches  specipliv  addressed. 

'I'o  one  n-eigh'y  paragrapli  \vc  call  spe- 
cial attention  : 

"  I  am  fally  pcrsnndi-tl,  after  pmlonprtwl 
5'"dy  and  njfV  olw-nation.  tliat  tlif  root  nf 
all  O'lf  social  difficulties  is  sko])tiri«.!n  conrrrn- 
irjr  the  reality  and  possibility  of  hrotiiclwid. 
V/ith  that  skntici  m  removed  there  will  he 
a  reasonable  basis  for  ex'>ecting  that  there 
will  he  no  more  discriminati.m  because  of  cM'T 
or  nationality,  no  nv>re  warfare  b-iwem 
classes,  ;>nd  no  more  oppressi  mi  or  c^n>ci<  u^- 
ness  of  inin-tice.  because  oach  will  esteem 
others  as  better  than  himself." 

After  all  that  may  be  s'lid.  this  is  th':' 
r<oot  of  the  matter:  and  it  is  the  fhity  of 
tl^e  Church  io  proc^aim  nn<l  erfi)roe  the 
doctrine  of  bum'^.n  hri  he^lioo  1.  as  it  is 
t;  o  duiy  of  i\s  in(''ivi(lual  ri?:n!)?rs.  i:i 
business  or  politics,  to  |)"0'^os?  ind  ^•■•- 
ii^vre  the  s;'ec;fic  concrete  wavs  it  whir'i 
tl:c  Church's  doctrine  can  be  iiiai'/.taiirjd. 


Panama  and  Sanitary  Science 

Recent  daily  newspaper  reports  seem 
to  indicate  that  very  little  remains  now 
for  the  completion  of  preliminary  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States 
Government  and  Colombia,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  commencement  of  actual  work  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  light  of  tliis 
the  resolutions  passed  unanimously  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  December  i8th.  1902,. 
are  of  special  interest.  These  resolu- 
tions point  out  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  in  the  excavation  of  the 
canal,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  previous  ex- 
perience, is  the  fearful  mortality  consid- 
ered inevitable  among  the  workmen, 
because  of  the  unhealthful  climate.  For 
this  reason  the  suggestion  is  respectfully 
offered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Academy,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  which  he 
is  empowered  to  appoint  for  the  con- 
trol of  canal  affairs  should  be  of  the 
medical  profession — a  man  whose  train- 
ing has  made  him  capable  of  meeting 
hygienic  problems  and  realizing  all  that 
modern  sanitary  science  has  accomplished 
for  their  solution.  It  is  further  sug- 
gested that  the  subordinate  medical  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  canal  work  should 
be  p-iven  full  powers  to  enforce  all  the 
sanitp^v  rrccauiio!\s  they  deem  neces- 
s-'Tv  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  'be  workmen. 

W'hrn  we  recall  hov/  much  the  rr-^s- 
cncc  ^^i  a  nv^  lical  (^overior  General  hns 
me-^i't  for  Ctil):i  during  .Americnn  occu- 
pn'i«m  the  suggestion  of  the  Ac-uleTiv 
nf  Mcdicir-''^  cannot  but  s'^e-n  eriinentlv 
l^rojxT.  'Ihe  niortplitv  of  Havana  hns 
been  reduced  frnr-'i  ihe  highest  abrost  of 
ary  citv  in  the  Western  llemispbvrc  to 
a  moderate  death  rate  ])e\")w  ?!;at  of 
,„op..  phjpc;  ij-|  the  United  vStTes.  For 
the  fu'^t  lime  in  [30  years  Ilava-n  has 
been  for  over  fifteen  n-'onihs  wit!  out  1 
single  case  of  yellow  fever,  and  it  woul  I 
row  se'^'^i  that  the  sco""'^'^'  lia<:  been  erai- 
icated  for  all  M^^e.  Tbe  Cub'^n  d'*Th 
rate  from  piplaria  has  l)een  n^o-e  than 
r"t  in  two  since  the  American  n-cup'^-- 
tion.  PP(1  with  r-^t'^o'"^^  le  care  it  's  mw 
rccn'-^ivyv'A  ilipf  the  <ii<"asc'  v'^'^i^  tirt  ^-e 
«^'^:  iously  feared.  I'rnfes^-"r  Koch,  ater 
l\s  cxpcricr.ce  in  Soutli  Africa,  saivl  that 
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malaria  practically  constitutes  the  only- 
reason  why  the  white  man  cannot  live 
and  work  in  the  tropics.  Here  in  Amer- 
ica there  has  always  hitherto  been  also 
yellow  fever  to  reckon  with,  but  both 
these  tropical  foes  seem  to  have  been 
rendered  devoid  of  danger  by  the  recent 
advances  in  medicine.  Under  proper 
direction,  then,  there  need  be  no  exag- 
gerated fear  of  awful  mortality  among 
the  canal  workers.  What  is  needed  is 
the  man  who  knows  how  and  is  able  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  recognized 
sanitary  regulations,  and  who  will  have 
the  scientific  training  to  cope  with  the 
local  hygienic  difficulties  that  may  arise. 
It  is  especially  sad  that  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  which  these  advisory  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  there  was  occasion 
for  resolutions  of  condolence  for  the 
death  of  Major  Reed,  the  distinguished 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army  Med- 
ical Department.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reed  more 
than  to  any  other  that  the  present  free- 
dom of  Cuba  from  yellow  fever  and 
much  of  her  other  improvement  in  sani- 
tation is  due.  He  has  for  years  been  a 
representative  American  scientist  whose 
intelligent  labor  and  conservative  criti- 
cism have  prevented  the  acceptance  of 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  etiology 
of  yellow  fever  too  hastily  formulated  by 
foreigners,  notably  by  Professor  Sana- 
relli,  and  whose  bacteriological  studies 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Carroll,  also  of 
the  United  States  Army,  have  lent  bril- 
liancy to  American  medical  research. 
Dr.  Reed  was  only  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  his  premature  death  was  especially 
sad  under  the  circumstances,  as  his  wide 
experience  would  have  made  him  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  the  solution  of  the 
sanitary  problems  sure  to  confront  our 
Government  in  its  recently  acquired  trop- 
ical possessions  and  at  Panama.  Others 
have  been  trained  in  the  same  school, 
however,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  find  a  dearth  of  good  men  from 
whom  to  choose  medical  officers  who  v/ill 
not  only  be  capable  of  enforcing  sanitary 
regulations  already  known,  but  also  of 
initiating  new  movements  in  sanitation 
that  will  be  as  practically  valuable  as 
many  recent  discoveries  made  by  our 
army  medical  officials. 


The  Mississippi  Troubles 

Mississippi  has  a  good  Governor  and, 
like  other  States,  some  very  lawless  citi- 
zens. Unfortunately  in  a  State  with  so 
nuich  illiteracy  and  an  immense  rural 
population,  it  is  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain order,  and  the  presence  of  the  two 
races,  with  the  increasing  ambition  and 
demands  of  the  negro  race,  makes  the 
conditions  more  difficult. 

Just  now  we  have  the  Indianola  case. 
Indianola  is  a  little  town  in  Sunflower 
County,  near  the  Louisiana  border  of 
Middle  Mississippi,  with  a  population  of 
630.  The  population  of  the  county  is 
4,006  white  and  12,070  negroes.  We  tell 
the  story  elsewhere.  If  the  people  of 
that  little  village  cannot  leave  a  Federal 
officer  in  peace,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  the  office  is  closed. 

There  are  four  counties  in  Mississippi, 
Amite,  Franklin,  Lincoln  and  Pike,  that 
have  of  late  been  infested  with  whitecaps, 
and  the  trouble  will  spread  if  it  is  not 
suppressed  by  Governor  Longino  and  the 
better  element  of  the  white  people.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  they  seem  awake  to 
the  danger  and  have  to  some  extent  got 
the  better  of  the  lawless  element.  Here 
the  complaint  is  not  against  vicious  ne- 
groes, but  against  their  thrift  and  suc- 
cess. The  negroes  are  getting  a  little 
education  and  are  ambitious  to  improve 
their  condition.  The  first  step  is  to  rent 
land  and  the  next  is  to  buy  it.  These 
whitecaps  in  Lincoln  County,  five  hun- 
dred of  them,  ride  about  the  country  or- 
dering negro  renters  to  leave  at  once. 
They  do  not  want  negroes  to  get  pos- 
session of  land.  Of  course,  the  result  is 
the  demoralization  of  labor,  great  suffer- 
ing and  wrong  to  the  negroes  and  great 
loss  to  the  owners  who  have  rented  land 
to  the  negroes.  Here  is  the  hopeful  ele- 
ment in  the  problem.  The  stronger  and 
wealthier  whites,  who  hold  large  tracts 
of  land  which  they  have  rented  for  the 
annual  payment  of  so  many  bales  of  cot- 
ton, are  on  the  side  of  the  negroes  and 
are  as  much  bound  to  protect  them  as  in 
the  old  days  of  slave  plantations.  The 
safety  of  the  negro  rests  with  the  better 
class  of  whites  as  against  the  ignorant 
poor  whites,  who  lack  enterprise  and  are 
angry  at  seeing  the  negro  rise  to  a  con- 
dition superior  to  their  own.    How  sore 
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their  feeling  is  may  be  judged  from  a  let- 
ter, for  whose  genuineness  we  vouch, 
written  by  the  white  minister  of  a  rural 
church  in  one  of  the  Gulf  States  who  had 
been  asked  to  send  news  of  his  church 
for  publication  in  a  religious  paper: 

"  in  reply  to  your  Earest  reqest  for  church 
News  Will  say  that  our  State  Supt  request 
that  Wee  White  Preachers  send  no  newes  out 
of  the  State  Without  a  fixer  and  I  see  he  has 
resined  any  Work  With  The  Paper  you  See 
Wee  are  such  an  Ignorant  Set  of  Preachers 
that  Wee  have  to  have  a  fixer  its  a  Pitty  Wee 
are  White  I  supose." 

Radio-Active  Matter 

Since  the  subject  was  last  discussed 
in  these  columns  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  those  forms  of  mat- 
ter which  give  oi¥  the  Becquerel  rays. 
As  our  readers  know,  these  radiations  are 
somewhat  like  the  Rontgen  or  "  X-rays," 
and  will  penetrate  such  substances  as 
wood  or  paper  or  even  thin  sheets  of  light 
metals  such  as  aluminum.  Altho  usual- 
ly non-luminous  they  affect  a  sensitive 
photographic  plate  like  light  rays,  pro- 
ducing an  image  which  can  be  developed 
like  any  negative,  and  when  they  act  on 
the  skin  they  cause  serious  inflammations 
like  deep  sunburns.  These  rays  are  now 
known  to  consist,  at  least  in  part,  of 
streams  of  minute  particles  charged  with 
negative  electricity,  or  as  some  would 
say,  are  particles  of  negative  electricity. 
These  are  called  "  electrons,"  and  are 
about  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  the 
smallest  atom  of  ordinary  matter.  These 
electrons  diffuse  in  all  directions  through 
space  like  vapor  or  like  the  odorous  par- 
ticles from  a  perfume.  They  can  be  con- 
ducted through  lead  tubes  and  even  car- 
ried by  a  stream  of  air  through  curved 
tubes.  More  remarkable  still  is  their 
power  of  exciting  some  substances,  per- 
haps any  substance,  to  radio-activity. 
Elements  of  high  atomic  weight  such  as 
barium,  thorium  and  uranium  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  this  influence.  For 
example,  if  a  radium  salt  is  put  in  con- 
tact with  a  barium  salt,  the  former  will 
lose  its  radio-activity  and  the  latter  will 
gain  it.  On  separating  them  the  radium 
becomes  gradually  active  again,  while 
the  barium  loses  its  activity  at  the  same 
rate.  The  process  can  be  repeated  indef- 
initely. 


Many  substances,  chiefly  rare  earths, 
are  known  to  be  spontaneously  radio-ac- 
tive, and  in  some  cases  this  has  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  mi- 
nute quantities  of  some  new  elements 
such  as  actinium,  polonium  and  radium. 
Of  these  actinium  has  not  yet  been  iso- 
lated, and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  wheth- 
er polonium  has  a  real  and  independent 
existence  any  more  than  the  country 
from  which  Madame  Sklodowska  Curie 
has  patriotically  named  it.  Radium  has 
at  last  been  obtained  as  the  chloride  in  a 
pure  state  by  Madame  Curie,  and  its 
atomic  weight  determined  to  be  225,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  fits  very  nicely  into 
the  Periodic  Law  as  a  higher  member  of 
the  calcium-barium  group  and  a  near 
neighbor  of  thorium  (231)  and  uranium 
(238).  By  the  way,  Madame  Curie  ap- 
pears to  be  an  exception  to  President 
Jordan's  theory  that  a  woman  cannot  do 
great  original  work.  It  is  a  possible  hy- 
pothesis, however,  that  the  chemico-ac- 
tivity  exhibited  by  this  remarkable  wom- 
an is  induced  by  association  with  her  hus- 
band. Professor  Curie. 

By  these  radiations  we  have  a  far  more 
delicate  means  of  detecting  minute  quan- 
tities of  matter  than  any  before  known, 
millions  of  times  more  sensitive  than 
chemical  analysis.  Radium  could  be  de- 
tected in  its  mixtures  by  its  effect  on  the 
photographic  plate,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  concentrate  it  5,000  times  before  it 
gave  any  indications  of  its  existence  with 
the  spectroscope.  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson 
estimates  that  a  square  centimeter  of 
radium  radiating  for  a  million  vears 
would  only  lose  in  weight  a  thousandth 
of  a  milligram,  an  amount  too  small  to 
be  weighed  on  a  chemical  balance.  The 
amount  of  energy  lost  during  this  time, 
however,  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a 
layer  of  ice  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick.  The 
source  of  this  energy  is  a  puzzle.  The 
most  probable  suggestion  is  that  these 
elements  have  the  power  of  transforming 
heat  energy  into  the  form  required  for 
their  peculiar  radiations. 

As  stated  above,  ordinary  matter  be- 
comes radiant  by  associating  with  radiant 
substances,  but  it  seems  that  this  is  not 
the  only  way  of  inducing  this  property. 
A  copper  or  an  aluminum  wire  highly 
charged  with  negative  electricity  becomes 
covered  on  its  surface  with  radio-active 
matter,  and  when  this  superficial  layer  is 
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rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  leather  the 
leather  acquires  the  power  of  affecting  a 
photographic  plate.  These  discoveries 
of  the  last  few  years  in  what  Professor 
Crookes  was  the  first  to  call  ''  the  fourth 
state  of  matter,"  more  refined  than  the 
gaseous,  are  of  as  much  importance  to 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  as 
the  finding  of  a  new  continent  would  be 
to  geography. 

p    ,  Prof.   Theodor  Mommsen   is 

-.  the    disting^uished    and    ven- 

Mommsen  11/-*  1  •   .      •  1 

erable  German  historian,  who 

has  just  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature. His  invariable  rule,  which  has 
very  seldom  been  broken,  is  never  to 
write  for  periodicals.  But  his  interest  is 
so  great  in  the  Kaiser's  efforts  to  amelio- 
rate the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  that  when  we  asked 
him  to  give  us  his  views  on  the  best  way 
to  advance  German-American  good  feel- 
ing, he  could  not  resist  sending  us  the 
following  lines  from  Charlottenburg,  un- 
der date  of  December  19th  : 

Please  to  excuse  me.  As  a  German,  I  have  a 
right  to  say  and  to  print  my  opinion  about  our 
national  politics.  As  a  German,  I  am  a  well- 
wisher  to  America,  and  fully  persuaded  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  is  to  be  found  in 
cordial  relations  and  trustful  alliance  between 
your  great  republic  and  my  country.  But  I 
have  not  the  pretention  to  treat  of  the  great 
international  political  questions,  nor  the  ar- 
rogance to  believe  that  the  words  of  an  old 
Professor  would  change  anything  in  their 
actual  state. 

Zola  in  the  ^t    ,0"^e     "PO"     Zola's 

♦«  Spirit  World  "  ^^^^"  ^^  y^^  announced 
by  a  Paris  medium  that 
he  would  dictate  by  means  of  a  table  or 
planchette  his  unfinished  work.  This  was 
to  be  the  last  of  his  "  four  evangels  " 
completing  his  "  new  gospel,"  of  which 
three  parts,  *'  Labor,"  "  Fruitfulness  " 
and  "  Truth,"  had  been  published,  and 
there  was  only  left  the  novel  on  "  Jus- 
tice," which  was  expected  to  supersede  an 
antiquated  work  by  one  John,  which  had 
'^  Love  "  for  its  theme.  It  now  seems 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
been  expecting  this  posthumous  novel 
will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Paris  journals  report  that  Zola's  spirit 
positively  refuses  to  dictate  the  book  to 
any  medium,  even  tho  strongly  urged  to 


do  so  by  Renan,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  fa- 
vorite in  mediumistic  circles,  and  has  be- 
come stanchly  orthodox  since  his  death. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Renan's  influence 
will  ultimately  prevail  over  Zola's 
scruples,  which  may  be  founded  on  the 
difficulty  of  controlling  the  copyright 
from  his  present  residence,  wherever  thai 
may  be.  Not  but  what  the  world  has  had 
enough  of  Zola's  books,  such  as  they 
were,  but  a  book  direct  from  the  "  spirit 
world  "  written  by  a  materialistic  novel- 
ist with  the  collaboration  of  an  agnostic 
theologian  would  be  such  a  novelty  in  lit- 
erature. In  the  meantime  why  not  try 
our  own  Mrs.  Piper?  She  used  to  be 
controlled  by  "  Dr.  Phinuit,"  a  French- 
man, who  knew  about  as  much  of  his  na- 
tive tongue  as  could  be  gathered  by  a 
hasty  perusal  of  Baedeker's  convenient 
phrase-book ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  would 
be  as  successful  in  interviewing  Zola  as 
he  used  to  be  in  telling  us  what  diseases 
our  aunts  died  of. 

-,,  ,  ,.  The  splendor  of  the  cere- 
The    Indian  .   .^    .     .  .     1      » 

„      .  momal  of  the  great  durbar, 

Empire  ...  •       ^   ^u 

which  recognized  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VII  as  Emperor  of  India, 
was  profitable  for  the  Empire.  Even 
Great  Britain  planned  for  magnificence 
of  coronation.  But  India  is  a  land  of 
shows,  and  the  bringing  together  of  all 
the  great  native  rulers,  in  all  the  glory 
of  gold  and  silk  and  caparisoned  ele- 
phants, afforded  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
mense blessing  of  British  rule  to  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  who  include  one-fifth  of  the 
human  race.  Where  there  was  constant 
intestine  war  there  is  now  peace.  Where 
justice  was  only  to  be  bought  now  honest 
judges  hold  court.  Taxation  has  been 
reduced,  railroads  built  in  every  direc- 
tion, great  irrigation  works  created,  and 
if  famine  has  not  been  wholly  conquered 
its  evils  have  been  greatly  ameliorated 
by  the  storing  of  water  and  the  better 
communication.  Education  is  every- 
where provided  by  a  multitude  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  whose  26,000  stu- 
dents supply  a  stream  of  candidates  for 
nearly  all  civil  service  posts.  The  ra- 
pacity of  rajahs  and  lower  officials  has 
been  checked,  and  the  poor  farmer  can 
enjoy  the  full  profit  of  his  labor.  Indeed, 
a  system  of  self-government  is  intro- 
duced under  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
councils  for  cities  and  tpwns  are  elected 
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by  the  people.  The  reHgious  conflicts 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  civil  freedom 
and  religious  liberty  prevail  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  other  country  in  Asia. 
This  is  what  the  British  Government  has 
done  for  India,  as  also  for  Egypt,  and 
what  we  are  beginning  to  do  for  the 
Philippines.  Even  the  great  Maharajahs 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  loy- 
alty is  good  policy. 

J8 


The  New  York 
Police 


New  York,  under  Mayor 
Low,  is  not  reforming 
itself  in  quite  as  spec- 
tacular a  way  as  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis,  but  she  is  moving  along,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  Philadelphia. 
First  we  had  a  year  of  Police  Commis- 
sioner Partridge,  under  whom  there  were 
slow,  unsensational  reforms,  ^he  merit 
system  of  promotions  established,  and 
the  laws  against  gambling  resorts  and 
other  places  of  like  order  were  adminis- 
tered mildly,  on  the  theory  that  one  may 
be  satisfied  that  he  cannot  do  everything 
and  so  will  not  try.  But  we  must  credit 
Commissioner  Partridge  with  a  real  im- 
provement of  police  conditions  and  such 
a  study  of  them  as  allows  his  successor, 
General  Greene,  to  attempt  much  more 
with  good  hope  of  success.  If  Police 
Commissioner  Partridge  was  a  King 
Log,  Police  Commissioner  Greene  prom- 
ises to  be  a  King  Stork.  He  began  his 
administration  January  ist  with  radical 
orders,  suspending  officials  under 
charges,  and  making  transfers  that  had 
every  appearance  of  being  "  for  the  good 
of  the  service."  The  very  next  day  he 
put  every  wardman  and  every  plain 
clothes  man  into  uniform  on  rounds- 
man's service,  with  a  rule  that  none 
should  be  transferred  back  for  ninety 
days,  and  he  plainly  said  that  it  was 
meant  to  break  up  all  the  past  system  of 
collecting  blackmail.  No  new  broom 
could  begin  to  sweep  cleaner,  and  we 
have  great  hopes  now  that  Mayor  Low's 
administration,  in  the  department  which 
has  found  the  severest  criticism,  will 
prove  itself  intelligent  and  forceful,  and 
that  it  will  so  command  approval  as  to 
be  continued  another  term.  But  that  is 
much  to  expect.  It  would  be  amusing  at 
the  next  Mayoralty  election  to  see  the 
fusionists  supported  by  Devery,  but 
stranger  things  have  happened. 


In  an  interesting  article  on  "  Thom^as 
B.  Reed  as  a  Neighbor,"  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark  quotes  Mr.  Reed's  expression  in 
reference  to  the  obligations  we  have 
taken  in  the  Philippines: 

"  It's  all  right  to  do  what  we  can  for  the 
undeveloped  races,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
making  our  country  a  kindergarten  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Now  that  is  precisely  what  we  do  believe 
in.  One  theory  would  throw  overboard 
the  Philippines  and  leave  Cuba  to  stew  in 
its  own  juice;  the  other  theory,  recogniz- 
ing our  ability,  also  accepts  our  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  the  service  and  give  all  the 
instruction  we  can  to  the  belated  races  of 
the  world. 

President  Hadley  says  that  an  investi- 
gation of  the  last  forty  classes  at  Yale 
shows  that  the  average  age  of  students 
at  graduation  has  not  increased.  That  is 
very  likely,  and  would  be  true  even  if  the 
conditions  for  entering  college  have  been 
raised.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  students  who 
did  not  decide  to  enter  college  till  they 
were  men  grown — after  they  had  begun 
to  support  themselves  by  teaching  or 
other  work.  There  were  also  more,  we 
think,  who  entered  at  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Certain  eliminations  and  corrections 
must  be  made  before  the  average  is  taken. 

A  meeting  of  church  architects  and 
decorators  in  this  cit}'^  discussed  the  other 
day  the  need  of  better  art  in  church- 
building,  and  they  seemed  to  agree  that 
generally  church  architecture  is  bad,  and 
the  reason  is  the  perversity  of  rectors, 
vestrymen  and  such  ilk.  We  agree  that 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  a  principal 
ideal  should  be  audience  room  and  seats 
as  good  as  in  a  theater  and  plenty  of  day- 
light. But  we  fear  that  is  not  what  they 
meant. 

Probably  the  foolishest  item  in  our 
protective  tarifif  is  that  which  imposes  a 
duty  on  objects  of  art  by  people  long 
dead.  The  artists,  the  ones  supposed  to 
be  protected,  have  petitioned  Congress  to 
put  on  the  free  list  all  works  of  art  pro- 
duced fifty  years  ago,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  passed,  and  include  antique  furniture, 
engraved  gems,  etc.,  as  well  as  paintings 
and  statuary. 


FINANCIAL 

Sharlncr  Steel  Trust  Profits  ^^  "^.^  exceed  $90,000,000,  and  so  on  in 

^  growing  ratio  up  to  $150,000,000,  where 

All    profit-sharing    plans    heretofore  the  sum  withdrawn  is  to  be  2>4  per  cent., 

devised  and  tested  are  dwarfed  by  that  or  $3,750,000.    One-half  the  sum  so  taken 

which  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora-  in  1903  is  to  be  distributed  quarterly  in 

tion  announced  on  New  Year's  Day,  not  cash,  one-quarter  invested  in  preferred 

only  because  this  is  the  world's  greatest  stock  for  similar  distribution  at  the  end 

industrial  corporation   (employing  168,-  of   the    year,    and    one-quarter    (so    in- 

000  men),  but  also  for  the  reason  that  vested)  held  for  five  years,  to  be  given 

the  project  is  of  the  broadest  character,  to  those  remaining  in  the  service  during 

carefully   designed    to    accomplish    the  that  time. 

double  purpose  of  continually  stimulat-  J8 

ing  the  ability  and  loyalty  of  employees  ...  .Henry  C.  Deming  was  last  week 

and  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  55,000  elected  President  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 

persons  who  now  own  the  Corporation's  Company  in  place  of  Gen.   Louis  Fitz- 

securities.     It  is  philanthropic,  just  and  gerald,  resigned.     Mr.  Deming  soon  af- 

conciliatory    with    respect    to    the    em-  ter  graduating  from  Yale  University  en- 

ployees  who  are  invited  to  take  advan-  tered  the  service  of  the  company,  became 

tage  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  1880,  and  in 

product  of  the  keenest  business  ability  1895  Vice-President.     The  capital  of  the 

and  the  most  far-sighted  wisdom  from  Mercantile   Trust   Company    is   $2,000,- 

the  point  of  view  of    the    officers    and  000  and  its  surplus  $5,000,000.    Among 

financiers  responsible  for  the  success  of  its   directors  are  James   W.   Alexander, 

the  Corporation ;  for  it  is  most  skillfully  John   F.   Dryden,  James   H.   Hyde,  Al- 

calculated  to  promote  economy,  to  reduce  fred  G.  Vanderbilt,  Valentine  P.  Snyder, 

the  cost  of  production,  to  harmonize  and  John  T.  Terry  and  George  J.  Gould. — 

centralize  the  interests  of  the  several  sub-  The  New  York  County  National  Bank, 

sidiary  companies,  and    to    insure    that  of  which  Francis  L.  Leland  is  President, 

continuity  of  faithful  service  which  is  in  has  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of 

itself  a  source  of  profit  for  the  employer.  50  per  cent.     An  increase  in  the  salaries 

We  can  make  only  brief  reference  here  was  also  announced.     The  bank's  capital 

to  the  details  of  the  project.     From  the  is  $200,000,  and  its  surplus  $1,000,000. — 

earnings  of  the  past  year  $2,000,000  are  The  capital  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 

to  be  used  this  month  for  the  purchase  pany  of  New  York,  of  which  William  T. 

of  preferred  stock,  and  every  employee  Cornell  is  President  and  James  T.  Hyde 

is  to  have  the  privilege  of  buying  or  sub-  Vice-President,  has  been  increased  from 

scribing  for  this  stock  at  ^2y2  per  share  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000.     The   surplus 

(the  market  price  at  the  end  of  last  week  and   profits   are   more   than   $600,000. — 

having  been  $88),  in  quantities  propor-  The  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

tioned  to  his  annual  wages  or  salary.   He  of  which  Charles  A.  Shaw  is  President, 

may  have  three  years  in  which  to  pay  for  has  declared  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  and 

the  stock.     If  he  keeps  it  and  exhibits  it  an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent. — Har- 

annually  with  a  letter  from  the  proper  vey  Fisk  &  Sons  are  offering  $5,000,000 

officer  saying  that  he  has  remained  in  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  first 

company's  service  and  been    a    faithful  mortgage  3^  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  for 

employee,  he  is  to  receive  $5  per  share  which  there  is  a  good  demand.     Particu- 

for  each  of  five  years.    Thus  the  annual  lars  regarding  them  may  be  obtained  on 

interest  on  his  investment  will  be  about  application. — The  resources  of  the  Long 

14^  per  cent,  against  3^  or  4  per  cent.  Island  Loan  and  Trust  Company  amount 

on  deposits  in  a  savings  bank.  to  $9,557,357,  of  which  the  capital  stock 

Another  part  of  the  plan  relates  to  all  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  surplus  and  undi- 

officers  or  others  who  hold  places  of  re-  vided     profits     $1,417,342. — The     New 

sponsibility.    For  distribution  among  the  York    Security   &   Trust    Company   has 

men  of  this  class  a  sum  is  to  be  set  aside  added  half  a  million  to  its  surplus,  which 

each  year,  i  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  is  now  $4,000,000.    Its  capital  is  $1,000,- 

when  these  amount  to  $8o,ooo,OQg  ^nd  000,  and  its  total  assets  over  $5,000,000. 
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An   Accident   Aid 

The  Mutual  Life,  of  New  York, 
in  1875  printed  and  distributed  several 
editions  of  two  pamohlets  called  ''  Plain 
Directions  For  Accidents,  Emergencies 
and  Poisons,"  and  ''  Plain  Directions 
For  the  Care  of  the  Sick."  These  have 
now  been  rewritten  and  brought  down  to 
the  late  date,  and  have  been  reissued  in 
a  single  cloth-bound,  handy  manual 
called  *'  Accidents,  Emergencies,  Illness- 
es." The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the 
scope.  The  number  of  households  where, 
when  the  unexpected  emergency  arises, 
there  would  be  anybody  present  who 
would  know  what  to  do,  before  the  doc- 
tor comes,  in  case  of  accident  by  one  of 
the  more  common  poisons  or  of  some 
other  sudden  alarm,  is  not  large.  Yet 
something  must  sometimes  be  done  be- 
fore a  doctor  comes,  or  he  may  come  too 
late.  It  is  the  province  of  this  useful 
little  book  to  serve  in  sudden  needs,  and 
it  also  contains  much  useful  matter 
which  can  be  considered  more  leisurely. 

Insurance  Statements 

NEW    YORK    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY. 

The  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  deals  with  amounts 
so  large  as  to  be  almost  beyond  one's  com- 
prehension. The  increase  in  assets  since  the 
statement  made  a  year  ago  represents  an 
amount  larger  than  the  entire  capital  of  many 
a  good  sized  company.  The  total  assets,  as 
per  certificate  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department,  are  $322,840,900,  a  gain  during 
1902  of  $32,097,514.  These  assets  are  made 
up  in  large  part  of  Government,  State  and 
Municipal,  Railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds, 
a  detailed  schedule  of  which  is  appended  to 
the  statement.  The  total  market  value  of 
these  bonds  December  31st,  1902.  was  $225,- 
039,295,  the  cost  value  being  $218,423,051. 
Not  a  single  bond  in  the  entire  list  of  about 
three  hundred  is  in  default  of  interest.  The 
Company  does  not  invest  in  stocks  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  The  policy  reserve,  per 
certificate  of  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, and  all  other  liabilities  on  policies,  an- 
nuities, endowments,  etc.,  awaiting  present- 
ment for  payment,  amount  to  $272,806781.  The 
difference  between  these  liabilities  and  the 
total  assets  is  $50,034,119,  a  surplus  greater 
by  $5,925,397  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
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cash  income  from  premiums  for  1902  was 
$65,049,945,  and  from  all  other  sources  $14,- 
058,456,  a  grand  total  of  $79,108,401,  or 
$8,305,850  more  than  in  1901,  and  $32,182,810 
in  excess  of  expenditures.  The  new  business 
paid  for  in  1902  amounted  to  $302,798,229,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $40,000,000  over  the 
previous  year,  while  the  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  gained  $188,258,727,  the  total  paid-for 
insurance  in  force  January  i,  1903,  amount- 
ing to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,553,628,026. 
The  year  1902  thus  adds  another  chapter  to 
the  record  of  successful  administration 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  whole  statement  is  most  interesting  and 
will  bear  the  greatest  scrutiny.  As  the  list  of 
securities  is  examined  in  detail  the  greater 
the  financial  strength  of  the  Company  is 
seen  to  be.  Particular  attention  is  directed 
to  the  bonds  of  the  leading  Governments  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  New  York  Life  makes 
large  investments.  These  bonds  are  issued  by 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  to  mention  the  names  of  no 
other  Governments.  The  policy  of  thus  in- 
vesting in  securities  of  foreign  Governments 
will,  we  believe,  grow  in  popularity  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Under  the  direction  of  John 
A.  McCall,  President,  associated  with  the 
Finance  Committee  of  such  well-known  gen- 
tlemen as  George  W.  Perkins,  John  Claflin, 
Edmund  D.  Randolph,  Charles  S.  Fairchild, 
Woodbury  Langdon,  William  R.  Grace  and 
George  Austin  Morrison,  we  believe  the  af- 
fairs of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany are  sure  to  be  well  managed. 

UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  fifty-third  annual  statement  of  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
just  been  issued.  The  total  assets  of  the  com- 
pany are  shown  to  be  $8,634,632,  as  against 
$8,478,559  a  year  ago.  After  deducting  the 
legal  reserve  on  policies  and  all  other  liabilities 
the  net  surplus  is  $595,149.  During  1902  pay- 
ments of  death  claims,  matured  endowments 
and  dividends  amounted  to  $1,056,183.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Dr.  John  P. 
Munn. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  HARTFORD,   CONN. 

For  the  ninety-third  time  in  its  history  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  makes  its 
annual  exhibit  of  the  year's  business.  From 
this  statement  it  appears  that  the  assets  which 
are  now  $13,443,560,  have  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  $1,184,483,  and  the  surplus, 
which  is  $3,181,153,  by  $180,298.  The  capital 
is  $1,250,000,  and  the  reserve  for  reinsurance 
$7,812,840.  The  President  of  the  company  is 
George  L,  Chase,  and  the  Secretary  js  P.  C 
Royce. 
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Bills  Aimed  at 
Trust  Evils 


The  President  has  set 
out  to  obtain  from  Con- 
gress, if  possible,  at  this 
session,  new  laws  aimed  at  the  evils  of 
Trust  combinations.  In  conferences  with 
prominent  members  he  has  urged  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  such  legislation  ; 
and  some  of  them  think  he  would  call  a 
special  session  of  the  new  Congress  if 
no  action  should  be  taken  before  March 
4th  on  this  subject,  which  he  regards  as 
one  of  the  highest  importance.  The  views 
of  the  Administration  were  laid  before 
Congress  last  week  in  a  long  statement 
from  Attorney-General  Knox,  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  the  two  Judiciary 
committees.  Three  bills  prepared  by  Mr. 
Knox  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally expected  that  these,  or  the  sub- 
stance of  them,  will  be  passed  in  the 
House,  where  the  Rules  Committee  has 
decided  to  provide  by  special  order  for 
any  bill  on  this  subject  which  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  shall  report.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  cannot  be  foreseen. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Knox  (more  than 
3,000  words)  begins  with  the  remark 
that  the  end  desired  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  is  that  combina- 
tions of  capital  be  regulated  and  not  de- 
stroyed, and  that  measures  be  taken  to 
correct  the  tendency  toward  monopoliza- 
tion of  industrial  business.  In  his  judg- 
ment, a  monopoly  in  any  of  our  industries 
would  be  impossible  "  if  competition  were 
assured  of  a  fair  and  open  field,  and  pro- 
tected against  unfair,  artificial  and  dis- 
criminating practices :  " 

"  If  the  law  will  guarantee  to  the  smaller 
producer  protection  against  piratical  methods 
in  competition,  and  keep  the  highways  to  the 
market  open  and  available  to  him  for  the  same 
tolls  charged  to  his  powerful  competitors,  he 


will  manage  to  live  and  thrive  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree.  ...  I  believe  the  rebates  and 
kindred  advantages  granted  by  carriers  to  large 
operators  in  the  leading  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, as  against  their  competitors,  in  many 
years  amounted  to  a  sum  that  would  repre- 
sent fair  interest  upon  the  actual  money  in- 
vested in  the  business  of  such  operators." 

But  the  situation  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation discriminations  has  been  im- 
proved recently  by  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Knox  suggests,  as  a  first 
step  in  the  work  of  securing  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  every  industry,  a 
law  for  the  prevention  of  discrimination 
affecting  interstate  trade,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  give  and  those  who  re- 
ceive the  advantages  of  it,  and  for  pre- 
venting "  discrimination  in  prices,  as 
against  competitors  in  particular  locali- 
ties, resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition."  At  some  length  he 
explains  why  the  present  Interstate  Com- 
merce lav/  is  ineft'ective  for  the  prevention 
of  rate  discrimination,  and  what  amend- 
ments are  needed : 

"  An  additional  provision  should  be  made 
to  reach  corporations,  combinations,  and  as- 
sociations which  produce  and  manufacture 
wholly  within  a  State,  but  whose  products  or 
sales  enter  into  interstate  commerce.  It  should 
relate,  first,  to  such  concerns  as  fatten  on  re- 
bates in  transportation ;  and,  second,  to  con- 
cerns which  sell  below  the  general  price  of  a 
commodity  in  particular  localities,  or  other- 
wise in  particular  localities  wantonly  seek  to 
destroy  competition.  These  could  be  excluded 
with  their  commodities,  products,  or  manu- 
factures from  crossing  State  lines." 

Mr.  Knox  also  says  there  should  be  cre- 
ated a  commission  having  full  power  to 
investigate  as  to  the  business  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  trade,  and  to 
obtain  all  the  information  required  for  the 
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enforcement  of  the  law.  The  general 
scheme  of  legislation  to  correct  Trust 
abuses  should  be  developed  with  great 
care,  "  for  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  to 
act  quickly  as  to  act  wisely."  Primarily, 
the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  reach  what  the  Sherman  act  seems  to 
have  missed  should  be  authoritatively  de- 
termined, as  upon  that  proposition  the 
whole  structure  of  effective  regulative  leg- 
islation must  rest.  At  once  there  should 
be  taken  the  first  steps  upon  which  the 
fundamental  question  can  be  raised. — The 
bills  prepared  by  Mr.  Knox  create  a  com- 
mission with  broad  powers,  as  suggested 
by  him ;  provide  for  expediting  the  prog- 
ress of  suits  by  enabling  the  Attorney- 
General  to  secure  the  original  hearing 
before  a  full  bench  of  Circuit  Judges; 
and  prescribe  punishment  for  the  giving 
and  the  receiving  of  freight  rates  below 
those  published  by  carriers.  If  a  corpora- 
tion violates  the  law  against  discrimina- 
tion in  rates,  it  shall  be  unlawful  there- 
after to  transport  from  the  State  any  ar- 
ticle produced  by  it,  "  by  whomsoever  the 
same  may  be  owned  or  controlled,"  and 
the  same  punishment  is  provided  for  a 
corporation  that  offers  or  gives  any  spe- 
cial prices,  inducements  or  advantages, 
for  the  sale  of  its  product  in  any  particu- 
lar locality,  in  order  to  restrict  or  de- 
stroy competition  there. — On  the  6th  Mr. 
Hoar  made  a  long  address  in  the  Senate 
on  the  general  subject  of  Trusts  and  in 
support  of  his  new  bill. 


Politics  and 
Washington  Topics 


The  Indianola  inci- 
dent and  the  nom- 
ination of  Dr.  Crum 
to  be  Collector  at  Charleston  have  excited 
much  resentment  in  the  South,  where  the 
press  is  publishing  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
President,  asserting  that  he  is  seeking 
the  support  of  negro  delegates  in  1904. 
Senator  McLaurin,  of  Mississippi,  says 
that  Mrs.  Cox  (the  postmaster  at  In- 
lianola)  resigned  voluntarily,  and  will  be 
protected  if  she  returns.  A  statement 
from  the  citizens  of  Indianola  shows, 
however,  that  she  resigned  in  response  to 
a  petition  or  request,  prepared  at  two  pub- 
lic meetings,  the  first  of  which  was  held 
in  October.  It  is  said  that  the  office  will 
not  be  reopened  until  assurances  that 
Mrs.  Cox  will  be  protected  are  given  by 


the  Mayor  and  the  Sheriff.  Charles 
Jackson,  a  negro  mail  carrier  at  Boeuf 
River,  Louisiana,  has  been  attacked  by  a 
mob  and  warned  that  he  must  retire  from 
the  service.  Several  postmasters  in  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  told  that  they  must  no 
longer  employ  negro  carriers. — Senator 
Kearns,  of  Utah,  tells  the  public  in  that 
State  that  the  President  hopes  Reed 
Smoot  (an  apostle  of  the  Mormon 
Church)  will  not  be  elected  Senator.  It 
appears  to  be  admitted  that  such  a  mes- 
sage was  borne  to  Utah  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  Hanna,  the  Presi- 
dent saying  that  he  objected  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Smoot  not  on  the  ground  of 
his  religious  faith,  but  because  it  would 
excite  bitter  feeling,  introduce  an  unfor- 
tunate question  into  national  politics,  and 
cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  interests  of 
Utah.  If  a  Mormon  were  to  be  chosen, 
he  should  be  some  one  not  so  prominently 
representing  the  Church.  All  this  has 
made  the  Mormons  angry.  Mr.  Smoot 
declines  to  retire,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
will  surely  be  nominated  and  elected. — 
The  Democrats  of  Missouri  will  elect 
ex-Gov.  William  J.  Stone  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Vest,  who  has  declined  a  renomina- 
tion. — Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  for  five 
years  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
has  been  appointed — at  his  own  request 
and  to  the  regret  of  Secretary  Hay — 
Minister  to  Switzerland.  His  successor 
will  be  Mr.  Francis  B.  Loomis,  now  Min- 
ister to  Portugal,  whose  place  will  be 
given  to  Mr.  Charles  Page  Bryan,  for- 
merly Minister  to  Brazil. — The  President 
intends  to  appoint  Governor  Taft  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  place  of  Jus- 
tice Shiras,  who  is  soon  to  retire.  After 
the  death  of  Justice  Gray,  the  office  was 
declined  by  Governor  Taft  because  of 
work  he  desired  to  do  in  the  Philippines. 
Vice-Governor  Wright  will  succeed  Gov- 
ernor Taft  at  Manila,  and  the  vacancy 
thus  caused  will  probably  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  now 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics and  formerly  a  Special  Envoy  to 
China. — The  Treasury  Department  in- 
sists upon  the  payment  of  a  tariff  duty 
on  the  shore  ends  of  the  new  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii. — Rumors  as  to 
overtures  alleged  to  have  been  made  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  in  the  inter- 
est of  Germany  have  been  denied  by  the 
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company. — In  the  Senate  there  is  to  be  a 
favorable  report  upon  the  arbitration 
treaty  (for  repubUcs  of  this  hemisphere) 
recommended  by  last  winter's  Pan-Amer- 
ican conference.  It  is  recalled  that  Vene- 
zuela was  not  a  party  to  this  recommenda- 
tion.— The  House  has  passed  the  General 
Staff  bill  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. — By 
the  Supreme  Court  the  Treasury's  ruling 
that  Russia  pays  a  bounty  on  sus^ar  ex- 
ports has  been  sustained. 

Some    surprise    has    been 
In  New  York      caused   in   New   York  by 

the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Odell  that  the  Franchise  Tax 
law  be  repealed.  This  law  was  enacted 
in  response  to  a  popular  demand  and  as 
a  result  of  the  very  earnest  efforts  of 
Governor  Roosevelt.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  public  utility  corporations  of  the 
cities  (the  value  of  whose  franchises  is 
taxed  by  it,  as  if  they  were  real  estate) 
and  was  not  acceptable  to  what  was 
sometimes  called  the  *'  machine  "  in  the 
Governor's  party.  At  the  suggestion  of 
some  who  opposed  it,  the  law  was  so 
amended  that  the  power  to  assess  the 
municipal  franchises  was  taken  from  the 
local  authorities  and  vested  in  a  State 
Board.  This  very  change  was  the  ground 
upon  which  the  opponents  of  the  law 
afterward  asked  the  courts  to  declare 
that  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nearly  fifty  corporations  (using 
franchises  for  street  railways,  gas  mains, 
etc. )  united  in  appealing  to  the  courts,  by 
which  a  final  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made.  The  tax  in  New  York  City  last 
year  exceeded  $5,000,000,  and  the  taxes 
unpaid  there  amount  to  nearly  $15,000,- 
000.  The  Comptroller  of  the  city  says 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  recommendation 
to  relieve  the  corporations  of  this  tax 
should  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  poor 
service  of  the  railways  has  excited  a 
popular  revolt  and  caused  a  grand  jury 
to  ask  for  municipal  ownership  of  all 
such  means  of  transportation.  As  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  franchises  there 
is  $220,000,000,  he  points  out  that  a  re- 
peal of  the  law  would  reduce  the  city's 
borrowing  power  by  $22,000,000  at  a 
time  when  the  limit  has  almost  been 
reached  and  when  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  increase  this  power  by  providing 
for  assessing  real  estate  for  taxation  at 


its  full  value.  Governor  Odell  says  the 
lax  is  inequitable  and  a  source  of  litiga- 
tion. He  would  substitute  a  tax  on  gross 
earnings,  to  be  collected  for  the  State 
treasury.  Comptroller  Grout  asserts  that 
repeal  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
demand  for  municipal  ownership. — Gov- 
ernor Odell  in  his  message  expressed  his 
approval  of  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal  as  would  permit  the  use  of 
l)arges  of  1,000  tons,  but  estimated  the 
cost  (including  50  years'  interest  and  20 
per  cent,  contingencies)  at  $255,000,000. 
As  the  Greene  Commission  had  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  $62,000,000,  and  the 
Stnte  Engineer  at  $80,000,000  (without 
interest), some  advocates  of  the  improve- 
ment are  saying  that  by  exaggerating  the 
cost  the  Governor  really  sought  to  pre- 
vent legislation  on  this  subject. — Richard 
Canfield,  whose  finely  furnished  and  ex- 
clusive gambling  house  in  New  York 
City  was  raided  (through  a  window)  by 
District  Attorney  Jerome,  and  who  sued 
the  latter  for  damages,  has  gone  to  Lon- 
don, ostensibly  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  by  Whistler ;  but  some  think  he 
will  not  return.  Mr.  Jerome  at  first 
sought  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  young- 
Reginald  Vanderbilt  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution  of  Canfield,  but  he  does  not 
need  him  now,  having  secured  the  testi- 
mony of  a  professional  gambler  who  has 
disclosed  all  of  Canfield's  methods,  and 
who  asserts  that  rich  men  who  came  to 
the  house  were  systematically  robbed  by 
fraudulent  devices. 

Jl 

-,,     „    ^  e  Friends  of  the  pending 

The  Beet  Sugar      .        .       r        •  -.        •.? 

M      Y'  Id  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 

Cuba  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  withdrawal  of  opposition  by 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
which  declared  by  resolution,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting,  last  week,  that  it  would  no 
longer  oppose  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  but  asked  that  the  agreement 
should  clearly  exclude  the  importation  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  at  a  tariff  reduction 
greater  than  20  per  cent.,  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  The  reasons  given  in  the  pre- 
amble for  the  association's  action  were 
that  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar 
would  gain  relief  for  five  years  from 
harmful  agitation  that  was  harassing  the 
industry  and  preventing  its  prosperous 
and  health  fill  growth  ;  that  the  public  wel- 
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fare  had  become  involved  in  the  question ; 
and  that  the  beet  sugar  interest  was  not 
wilhng-  to  "  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  a  pubHc  poHcy  which  has  the 
approval  of  the  Administration  and  of 
leading  members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties."  But  the  association  still  held 
the  opinion  that  any  disturbance  of  ex- 
isting tariff  relations  with  Cuba  was 
*'  from  any  standpoint  unwarranted  and 
unwise."  Another  resolution  protests 
against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  imports  from  the  Philippines, 
and  any  introduction  of  Chinese  contract 
labor  into  those  islands  or  Hawaii.  Mich- 
igan's beet  sugar  men  were  not  repre- 
sented, but  they  have  yielded,  upon  condi- 
tion that  there  shall  be  a  stipulation  pre- 
venting change  for  five  years.  It  is  said 
that  the  manufacturers  in  Wisconsin  and 
California,  who  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  Cuba,  will  withdraw 
from  the  association.  Ratification  of  the 
treaty  is  opposed  by  Florida  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  cigar  manufacturers,  who  say 
it  would  enable  the  Trust  (controlling  the 
Cuban  output)  to  ruin  independent  man- 
ufacturers here,  and  also  by  eight  Sena- 
tors acting  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  pro- 
ducers of  cane  sugar. — Our  Government 
will  ask  Cuba  for  a  naval  station  at  Guan- 
tanamo  and  coaling  stations  at  Cienfue- 
gos  and  Bahia  Honda,  but  some  think 
the  objections  of  Cuba  may  induce  it  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  first  of  these  three. 

Relief  for  the  Secretary  Root  asks  Con- 
Filipinos  ^^^^^  ^^  appropriate  at 
least  $3,000,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Filipino  people,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  brief  special  message  adds  an 
appeal  for  such  action.  One  of  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills  will  probably  pro- 
vide a  large  sum  to  be  used  in  buying 
draught  cattle  for  the  islands,  where  90 
per  cent,  of  the  water  buffalo  (indis- 
pensable in  the  cultivation  of  rice)  have 
been  destroyed  by  rinderpest.  Agricul- 
ture has  been  very  seriously  depressed  by 
this  loss  of  cattle,  the  ravages  of  locusts, 
the  deaths  of  100,000  persons  from  chol- 
era, the  currency  fluctuations  and  nearly 
six  years  of  war.  Governor  Taft  said  in 
his  annual  report  that  the  outlook  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  would  be  dark  unless 
the  water  buffalo  should  be  replaced  or 
new  methods  adopted.     The  poor  condi- 


tion of  agriculture  tends  to  make  ladron- 
ism  attractive  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
thus  retards  the  development  of  civil 
government.  The  Governor  also  recom- 
mended an  increase,  from  2,500  to  25,- 
000  acres,  of  the  quantity  of  public  land 
that  may  be  acquired  and  held  by  a  cor- 
poration, and  asked  for  power  to  admit, 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  a  limited  number 
of  Chinese  skilled  laborers  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  employers  should  give  work 
to  an  equal  number  of  Filipino  appren- 
tices. 

Th  C  al  ^Vitnesses  representing  the  op- 
g  ,  erators  are  now  testifying  be- 
^^^  ^  before  the  Anthracite  Strike 
Commission.  These  were  preceded  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  non-union  men  who 
testified  as  to  instances  of  persecution  and 
intimidation.  When  it  was  shown,  last 
week,  that  two  union  men  convicted  of  as- 
sault upon  a  working  miner  had  not  been 
expelled  or  disciplined  by  the  union, 
judge  Gray  asked  a  member  of  the 
union's  Executive  Board  about  this,  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  man  who  "  would  be 
glad  to  see  your  order  come  up  out  of 
the  mire  and  the  clouds  that  now  sur- 
round the  baser  parts  of  it."  A  protest 
from  Mr.  Mitchell  led  to  some  discussion 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  union  to  discipline 
members  accused  or  convicted  of  assault. 
In  their  opening  address,  the  operators 
claimed  that  the  Commission  could  not, 
under  the  terms  of  the  proposition  upon 
which  it  had  been  appointed,  consider 
the  strikers'  demand  for  a  wage  agree- 
ment with  the  union. — Owing  to  a  sus- 
pension (for  three  months)  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  coal  railroads  and  the 
independent  anthracite  operators,  the 
price  of  anthracite  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  some  other  Eastern  cities  has 
advanced  sharply.  The  railroad  com- 
panies, paying  these  operators  65  per  cent, 
of  the  market  price  at  tidewater,  were 
making  this  price  $5.  The  independent 
operators  claimed  that  a  higher  price 
should  be  obtained.  A  suspension  of  the 
agreement  having  left  them  free  to  obtain 
it,  they  have  been  demanding  and  receiv- 
ing $10  or  more  at  tidewater,  thus  enjoy- 
ing a  profit  of  about  $6  per  ton.  Altho 
they  produce  only  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
output,  the  supply  of  their  coal  (at  the 
high  price)  in  New  York  exceeds  that  of 
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the  railroad  companies,  and  the  terminals 
of  two  or  three  of  these  companies  are  so 
congested  with  independents'  coal  that  no 
company  coal  at  the  announced  price  of 
$5  can  be  obtained  there.  Therefore  some 
assert  that  the  companies  are  selling  their 
coal  through  the  independents'  agents, 
but  this  is  denied. — There  has  been  in 
Congress  some  sharp  discussion  of  prop- 
ositions for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
coal.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, said  there  was  no  duty  on  anth- 
racite. Mr.  Lodge  had  already  referred  to 
a  duty  of  67  cents  a  ton,  and  offered  a  bill 
suspending  it  for  ninety  days.  Mr.  Vest 
reminded  Mr.  Piatt  of  Secretary  Moody's 
explanation,  during  the  campaign,  that  a 
duty  on  anthracite  had  been  "  sneaked 
into  the  Dingley  bill."  He  is  quite  feeble, 
and  in  a  speech  which  may  have  been  his 
last  in  the  Senate,  he  urged  a  removal  of 
this  tax. — At  Areola,  111.,  on  the  loth,  300 
citizens,  among  whom  the  pastors  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches 
and  the  presidents  of  the  local  banks  were 
prominent  and  active,  seized  and  distrib- 
uted the  coal  in  sixteen  cars  composing 
a  train  that  had  stopped  there  because  its 
locomotive  was  disabled.  An  offer  to  buy 
the  coal  had  been  refused  bv  the  train- 


men. 


je 


Venezuela  Gratifving  progress  toward 
the  adjustment  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan dispute  has  been  made  during  the 
week.  There  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  against  Presi- 
dent Castro;  the  bankers  and  leading- 
merchants  of  Caracas  have  joined  to- 
gether and  prevented  a  financial  panic ; 
Mr.  Bowen,  the  American  Minister,  has 
already  sailed  from  La  Guayra  on  a 
United  States  war  ship  to  be  present  as 
the  Venezuelan  plenipotentiary  at  the 
conference  in  Washington ;  and  the  Al- 
lies are  reported  as  now  negotiating  with 
the  idea  of  raising  the  blockade  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  When  Mr.  Bowen  left 
Caracas  on  Sunday  he  received  an  ova- 
tion from  the  foreign  residents  as  well 
as  from  the  Venezuelans  for  all  that  he 
had  done  for  everybody  during  the  past 
weeks.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  sit  in  one  of  the  Washington 
hotels,  as  there  are  no  ample  accommoda- 
tions in  the  State  Department.  Signor 
Mayor  des  Planches,  the  Italian  Minister, 


by  virtue  of  seniority,  will  be  entitled  to 
preside.  The  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  Sir  Michael  Herbert,  the 
English  Ambassador,  Count  A.  von 
Quadt-Wykradt-Isny,  representing  Ger- 
many, and  Mr.  Bowen,  representing  Vene- 
zuela. Count  A.  von  Quadt-Wykradt- 
Isny  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  and  as  Dr.  von 
Ilolleben,  the  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  has  just  been  deposed  by 
the  Emperor,  he  will  probably  take  his 
place.  It  is  expected  that  the  sittings  of 
the  Commission  will  begin  as  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bowen  as  possible. 

Q  January  9th  Dr.  von  Holleben, 

Matt  r  ''^^  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  sailed  for  home, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  will 
not  return  to  this  country.  It  is  officially 
announced  by  the  Foreign  Department  in 
Berlin  that  Dr.  von  Holleben  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  that  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  with 
him  at  court.  General  opinion,  however, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  de- 
clares that  the  Ambassador  has  been  re- 
called, and  that  his  place  will  be  taken  by 
Baron  von  Sternberg,  who  was  for  a 
while  in  the  Embassy  at  Washington 
and  who  at  least  is  directed  now  to  take 
charge  temporarily  during  Dr.  von 
Holleben's  absence.  Baron  von  Stern- 
berg married  Miss  Langham,  an  Ameri- 
can heiress,  and  if  he  is  appointed  to 
Washington  he  will  be  another  of  the 
important  ambassadors  who  have  Amer- 
ican wives.  The  Ministers  from  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain  all  married 
American  women.  The  German  and 
other  foreign  papers  suggest  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  Ambassador  should  have 
been  recalled,  chief  among  these  being  his 
failure  to  keep  the  Emperor  properly  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  American  atti- 
tude in  the  Venezuelan  affair.  He  gave 
the  Emperor  to  understand  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  certain  to  accept  the 
position  as  arbiter,  so  that  the  Emperor 
was  surprised  and  disconcerted  later  at 
the  President's  refusal.  The  financial 
status  of  Germany  is  still  a  matter  of 
anxiety.  The  net  estimated  decrease  in 
the  Imperial  revenue  is  not  far  from  $3,- 
000,000,  whereas  the  expenditures  have 
increased    constantlv.      The    armv    esti- 
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mates  amount  to  over  $112,000,000,  with 
an  increase  of  $112,925  above  those  of 
1902.  The  naval  estimates  amount  to  con- 
siderably over  $23,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,634,000  above  those  of  last  year.  The 
sum  devoted  to  shipbuilding  alone,  how- 
ever, shows  a  decrease  of  $i9775o  from 
last  year.  Large  sums  of  money  are  to  be 
spent  in  improving  the  harbor  works  at 
Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel  and  Dantsic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  criminal  statistics  for  1902, 
which  have  recently  been  published,  the 
total  number  of  convictions  during  that 
year  were  497,300,  which  is  27,500  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase 
is  swelled  largely  by  convictions  for  of- 
fenses against  officials  and  public  orders. 

On     November     7th,     at    the 
Prussian      ^       -^j    ^^^^gg   meeting   of   the 

^°^^"^  stockholders  of  the  Polish 
Land  Bank,  in  Posen,  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  the  capital  stock  from  3  to  4  mil- 
lions of  marks.  This  money  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of  Polish  land  from  the 
nobles  who  set  it  up  for  sale.  This  land 
the  Land  Bank  sells  later  in  small  parcels 
to  Polish  peasants  and  thus  counteracts 
the  Government  plan  of  settling  Ger- 
mans on  Polish  lands.  The  civic  duty  is 
in  this  case  not  at  all  a  bad  business,  for 
the  Land  Bank  carries  on  its  operations 
very  circumspectly,  collects  reserve 
funds,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pays  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent.  The  elections 
next  year  of  members  of  the  German 
Parliament  and  of  the  Prussian  Diet  will 
be  of  greater  importance  to  the  Poles  than 
former  elections,  because  at  these  elec- 
tions there  must  be  decided  the  contest 
for  Silesia  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Catholic  Center.  Changes,  too,  are  ex- 
pected in  the  Polish  groups  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  and  in  the  Prussian 
Diet.  Several  Deputies  of  the  older  gen- 
eration are  said  to  be  willing  to  make 
room  for  younger  forces  in  view  of  the 
changed  conditions.  Hence  the  Polish 
Provincial  Electoral  Committee  has  be- 
gun its  agitation  this  year  earlier  than 
usual.  In  many  cities  of  the  Province  of 
Posen  the  elections  to  the  town  councils 
usually  take  place  in  November.  In 
Posen  they  were  held  November  22.  The 
Poles  gained  three  councilmen.  The 
electoral  system  in  Prussia  for  members 
of  the  Diet  and  for  town  councilmen  is 


a  three-class  one.  There  are  many  towns 
where  only  a  few  individuals  belong  to 
the  first  class,  a  hundred  to  the  second, 
and  a  thousand  to  the  third.  Yet  each 
class  elects  one-third  of  the  councilmen. 
This  system  gives  an  immense  prepon- 
derance to  the  capitalists,  and  as  the 
larger  capitals  of  the  Province  of  Posen 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  for- 
merly supported  the  Poles  but  who  now 
side  with  the  Germans  against  the  Poles, 
and  as  there  is,  besides,  a  numerous  and 
well  paid  German  bureaucracy,  this  sys- 
tem is  highly  disadvantageous  to  the 
Poles.  The  Poles,  therefore,  cannot 
hope  (except  in  a  few  of  the  smaller 
towns)  to  elect  their  candidates  in  the 
first  and  second  classes,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens through  various  artifices  that  they 
are  deprived  of  preponderance  even  in 
tlie  third  class. 

Spain  and  toward  midnight  of  January 
Italy  ?^^^  ex-Premier  Sagasta  died 
in  Madrid,  much  lamented  by 
the  King  and  all  his  former  colleagues. 
The  career  of  Sefior  Sagasta  was  varied. 
He  was  educated  as  an  engineer  and  fol- 
lowed that  profession  in  his  early  man- 
hood. At  another  time  he  was  a  journal- 
ist, acting  as  editor  of  La  Iberia,  the  chief 
organ  of  the  old  Progressist  party.  His 
political  career  began  with  his  election  to 
the  Cortes  in  1854,  from  which  time  he. 
held  many  responsible  positions,  altho 
twice  he  was  in  rebellion  against  the 
throne  and  twice  fled  the  country  as  an 
exile.  The  great  moment  of  his  life  came 
just  before  the  Spanish- American  War 
when  he  led  the  opposition  against  the 
Conservative  Government  under  Cano- 
vas  and  against  the  policy  of  Weyler  in 
Cuba.  Finally  on  October  2d  he  was  ap- 
pointed Premier  by  the  Queen  and  formed 
a  Liberal  Cabinet.  His  Ministry  resigned, 
however,  on  March  ist,  and  Sefior  Sa- 
gasta went  into  retirement. — While  the 
court  was  returning  from  church  last 
Saturday  a  man  named  Feito  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  carriage  containing  the  King  and 
Queen  Dowager.  No  one  was  hurt,  how- 
ever, and  the  civil  guards  immediately 
got  possession  of  the  would-be  assassin. 
He  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  a  crazy 
man  who  had  once  before  been  confined 
in  a  mad-house.  His  intention,  he  de- 
clared, was  not  to  kill  the  King,  but  the 
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Grand  Chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Soto- 
mayor.  In  his  pocket  were  found  un- 
mailed  letters  addressed  to  King  Edward, 
Emperor  William  and  President  Roose- 
velt— One  of  the  most  interesting  matters 
in  present  Italian  politics  is  the  contest 
between  the  Government  and  Baron  Son- 
nino  over  the  money  to  be  expended  by 
the  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
South.  Just  before  dispersion  the  Cham- 
bers took  up  the  Government  bill,  and  a 
division  showed  179  for  it  and  only  64 
against  it.  The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be 
to  spend  20,000,000  lire  of  national 
money  for  necessary  public  works  in 
Southern  Italy  and  5,000,000  for  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  the  avowed  purpose  being 
to  afford  economic  relief  to  those  sec- 
tions. The  Chambers  reconvene  on  Jan- 
uary 27th. — The  address  of  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  was  deHvered  this  year  by  Cardinal 
Oreglia  in  the  Pope's  private  library.  In 
his  reply  the  Pope  alluded  in  strong  lan- 
guage to  the  distinction  between  the  va- 
rious democratic  movements.  He  said,  in 
part: 

"  Your  closing  words,  your  Eminence,  allude 
to  the  Christian  democratic  movement  which, 
as  you  well  know,  is  now  an  existing  fact  of 
no  trivial  importance.  To  this  movement  we 
gave  license  and  inspiration,  for  it  seemed  to 
us  to  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the 
exigencies  which  awakened  it — but  we  marked 
its  limits,  defined  its  methods,  and  set  its 
scope.  Having  thus  the  sanction  of  the  high- 
est authority  it  has  become  a  valuable  force  to 
array  against  another  and  different  democratic 
movement,  which  is  both  seditious  and  god- 
less. A  sharp  distinction  should  be  drawn. 
Let  no  one  take  offense  at  the  word  democrat. 
As  the  Church  understands  and  defines  it,  the 
democratic  ideal  not  only  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  dictates  of  revelation  and  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligious faith,  but  even  had  its  birth  and  origin 
in  Christianity." 

J  The  attempt  of  Marquis  Ito  to 

Japanese  f.  ..  .  ^,     ,       , 

p  ,.  .  preserve    his    political    leader- 

ship during  the  recent  session 
of  the  Japanese  Diet  showed  extraordi- 
nary cleverness.  He  tried  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  to  convince  people  that  he 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  naval  expan- 
sion, but  that  the  Government's  way  of 
going  about  the  business  was  wrong,  and 
that  he  had  a  better  way,  that  way  being, 
in  short,  the  conversion  of  the  fund  for 
naval  expansion  into  what  he  called  a 


fund  for  naval  replacement ;  to  alarm  the 
country  about  its  financial  peril,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  persuade  outsiders  that 
financially  the  country  was  sound ;  to  in- 
duce the  Government  to  give  way  a  lit- 
tle on  the  Budget,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
induce  his  own  party  to  make  some  con- 
cessions in  other  directions.  The  Diet 
did  not  sit  long  enough  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  astuteness  of  his  policy ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  present  polit- 
ical crisis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  that  has  occurred  in  Ja- 
pan for  years.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
brought  together,  after  a  long  period  of 
separation  if  not  of  estrangement.  Count 
Okuma  and  Marquis  Ito,  each  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  Japanese  politics,  each  the 
head  of  a  great  political  party.  This  meet- 
ing means  that  the  day  of  the  Genro  or 
elder  statesmen  is  over.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  old  statesmen,  who  brought 
about  the  Restoration  of  1868,  have 
formed  a  veritable  clog  on  the  machinery 
of  state.  The  present  Ministry,  which 
represents  a  small  coterie  of  politicians 
under  Marquis  Yamagata,  is  in  other 
words  the  representative  of  a  school 
whose  distinctive  political  doctrine  is  not 
exactly  conservatism  as  we  understand 
the  word,  but  a  determination  not  to  let 
the  young  men  have  a  chance,  and  also  a 
determination  to  oppose  party  govern- 
ment. 

_,  .        A  Parliamentary  paper  jusi 

Slavery  in       .  1     •       t         1  i.   • 

„        /r .        issued    in    London    contains 

interesting  details  in  regard 
to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  East 
Africa  and  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  legal 
status  of  slavery  in  1897  slaves  number- 
ing altogether  9,488  have  been  freed  by 
the  courts  and  3,776  have  been  volun- 
tarily emancipated  by  their  masters,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  13,264  during  the  past  five 
years.  In  the  year  just  past  844  were 
freed  by  the  courts  and  624  by  their  mas- 
ters, making  a  total  of  1,468.  The  num- 
ber of  freedom  papers  granted  in  this 
year  was  less  than  half  that  in  1900,  and 
this  figure  in  turn  was  less  than  half  that 
in  1899.  The  English  Consul  at  Zanzi- 
bar gives  several  reasons  for  this  de- 
crease. Prosperity,  due  to  heavy  rain 
falls  has  brought  about  general  content; 
the  conditions  of  slave  labor  have  been 
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improved  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
slave  can  obtain  freedom  at  any  time  for 
the  asking;  and,  furthermore,  most 
of  the  slaves  who  had  real  cause  for  com- 
plaint or  real  longings  for  freedom  have 
already  been  emancipated.  The  remain- 
der are  more  content  to  abide  in  any  con- 
dition giving  them  ease.  According  to 
the  same  report  of  the  English  Consul, 
the  number  of  convictions  for  assault, 
drunkenness,  theft  and  vagrancy  is  very 
laro;e.  And  he  corroborates  the  statement 
in  a  former  report  to  the  effect  that  nearly 
every  unmarried  native  woman  in  Pemba 
had  become  a  prostitute  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legal  status  of  slavery.  But 
he  looks  on  the  institution  of  his  system 
of  labor  bureaus  as  an  exneriment  which 
mav  do  much  to  ameliorate  conditions. 


„         ^  ,  .        This  month  the  Rus- 

Press  Censorship         .  ,   , 

.     p      .  sian    press    celebrates 

the  establishing  of  the 
Russian  newspaper,  the  official  Viedo- 
inosti,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  just 
200  years  ago.  In  a  discussion  as  to  how 
the  celebration  should  be  made  note- 
worthy the  Novoe  Vremya  suggested  that 
the  best  thing  possible  to  do  would  be  to 
obtain  some  revision  of  the  press  law^s 
which  place  the  journalists  of  Russia  in 
a  position  of  such  unwarranted  humila- 
tion.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  a  com- 
mittee of  forty  journalists  was  formed, 
who  arranged  a  great  banquet  for  jour- 
nalists and  literary  men,  purposing  to  get 
from  the  guests  a  united  expression  of 
their  desire  for  greater  liberty  of  the 
press.  Whereupon  the  chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Police  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  stepped  in  and  informed 
four  members  of  the  committee  that,  if 
they  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed program,  they  would  be  expelled 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  would  be  exiled 
to  whatever  residence  the  Government 
might  choose.  What  the  restrictions  on 
the  Russian  press  are  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  confident^'al  circular 
issued  not  long  since  by  the  Censors.  We 
quote  some  of  the  paragraphs  of  that  pa- 
per as  a  document  curious  to  American 
readers : 

"  Confidential  Circular. 
It  is  forbidden  to  publish: 

"  I.  Without  the  permission  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  most  liumble  addresses  to  the 


Emperor,  and  also  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
such  addresses  have  been  projected,  drawn  up, 
or  already  presented. 

"  IV.  With  regard  to  the  Departments  of 
War  and  the  Marine : 

"(a)  News  relating  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  army  or  of  the  fleet,  their  armament, 
measures  taken  by  the  said  departments,  or 
changes  projected  in  their  organization;  as  also 
every  kind  of  news  relating  to  readiness  for 
war,  sums  allotted  for  various  military  needs, 
construction  of  strategic  roads,  fortresses,  and 
ships  of  war,  the  dislocation  and  movement  of 
troops,  etc.  Such  information  and  news  can 
be  taken  only  from  the  newspaper  Russki 
Invalid. 

"  V.  Information  and  articles  relating  to  the 
guarding  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and 
to  the  forces  employed  for  that  purpose. 

"  VI.  Information  relating  to  the  dispatch 
of  agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  Persia, 
or  to  the  results  of  their  missions. 

"  VII.  With  regard  to  educational  estab- 
lishments: 

*'  (o)  Articles  criticising  the  temporary 
rules  of  December  22d,  1901,  for  student  or- 
ganizations. 

"  (Z?)  Information  and  articles  concerning 
disorders  in  the  higher  educational  establish- 
ments, whether  secular  or  clerical,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinary punishments  inflicted  on  those  taking 
part  in  such  disorders. 

"  (c)  Every  kind  of  collective  proclamation 
or  address  put  forth  by  such  persons,  as  also 
news  concerning  such  proclamations  or  ad- 
dresses. 

*  IX.  Information  concerning  disorders,  in 
our  factories  and  industrial  works,  or  any 
other  breaches  of  public  order  and  tranquillity, 
except  when  permission  for  publication  has 
been  given  by  the  higher  police  authorities. 

"  X.  Information  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  epidemic  diseases  among  the  popula- 
tion, or  the  spread  of  the  plague  in  Russia 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  except  when  per- 
mission for  publication  has  been  given  by  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. 

''  XI.  Information  concerning  the  personnel 
of  the  detective  police  and  all  its  activity. 

"  XII.  Every  kind  of  appeal  or  invitation 
for  subscriptions,  no  matter  in  what  form  it 
is  couched,  or  whether  it  is  intended  for  in- 
sertion in  the  text  or  among  the  advertise- 
ments, without  the  special  permission  of  the 
police  for  each  insertion,  and  without  the 
designation  of  the  persons  or  institutions  to 
whom  the  subscriptions  in  question  will  be 
forwarded. 

"XIII.  Information  concerning: 
(a)   Suicides^    unless   the    written   consent 
for   publication    has   been    obtained    from   the 
parents  or   nearest   relatives,   or,   in   their  ab- 
sence,   from    the    chief    of    the    local    police." 


Trusts:    From    a    European    Point    of   View 

By  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu 

[M.  Leroy-Iieaulieu,  Member  of  the  Institute,  editor  of  the  EconoinLste  Fian<iaise,  the  leading  free 
trade  organ  of  France,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  College  of  France,  the  great  post- 
graduate school  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  all  economic  questions  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent,  lie  holds  a  high  social  position,  his  l.-irge  mansion  on  the  Avenue  du  Bois,  at  Paris, 
being  the  rendezvous  of  the  leading  students  of  financial  problems,  bankers  and  public  men  of  the 
liberal  republican  school,  ills  Chateau  de  Montplaisir,  near  Montpellier,  is  also  the  center  of  a 
scholarly  circle  during  the  summer  months.  One  of  the  circumstances  that  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  give  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  the  solid  position  which  he  holds  is  his  having  succeeded  to  a 
somewhat  similar  place  occupied  by  the  distinguished  political  economist  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  Michel  Chevalier,  whose  post  he  took  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  famous  Journal  des  D6bats, 
whose   chair    he    filled    at    the    College   of    France    and    whose  daughter  he  married. — Editor.] 

THE  great  industrial  leagues  called  ing  a  little  dull,  tho  doubtless  desiring  to 

trusts,  by  means  of  which  a  pow-  grow  rich,  do  not  dream  of  making  their 

erful  group  of  capitalists  or  mer-  names  famous  by  an  absolute  hegemony 

chants  seek  to  secure  to  themselves  the  in  a  branch  of  production.    They  have  no 

absolute  control  and  working  monopoly  goal  so  ideal  and  would  not  be  disposed 

of  a  branch  of  production,  are    in  their  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  ease  and  diversions 

prevalence  a  modern  phenomenon.     The  of  life ;  they  love  wealth  much  more  than 

inclination  to  monopoly,  natural  to  the  power. 

human  heart,  has  always  existed;  but  in        The  same  is  true  in  Germany,  in  Aus- 

other  ages  the  state  of  society  was  less  tria-Hungary,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and 

conducive  to  its  taking  form  in  perma-  in  the  other  industrial  countries  of  Eu- 

nent  organizations.     It  has  required  the  rope.     In  the  three  former  of  these  coun- 

amassing  of  immense  capital,  the  excep-  tries,  by  the  favor  of  customs  duties  and 

tional  development  of  technical  capacities  of  certain  legal  or  fiscal  provisions,  there 

in    certain   men,    extreme    incentives   to  are  agreements  between  producers  which 

commercial    ambition,    and    facilities    of  have  brought  about  the  control  of  certain 

public    communication,    to    bring    about  poducts ;    in    France,    for    example,    of 

conditions  in  which  trusts  may  be  formed  sugar,  petroleum  and  the  metals ;  in  Ger- 

with    success   and   permanence,    and    in  many,  of  sugar,  the  metals  and  coal ;  and 

which  they  may  multiply.  in  Austria-Hungary  of  the  same  indus- 

The  great  trusts  are,  to  speak  exactly,  tries, 
an     American     phenomenon.       Europe         The   fact  that  sugar  has  in  all  these 

knows  them  only  under  the  very  reduced  countries  served  as  the  commonest  staple 

and  weakened  form  of  simple  "  under-  for  these  combinations,  gives  a  clue  to 

standings  between  producers,"  fixing  the  one  of  the  causes  which  especially  foster 

price  and  facilitating  the  sale  of  their  re-  understandings   between   producers   and 

spective  products.    In  England  trusts  are  trusts — namely,  an  artificial  status  for  the 

very  slightly  in  practice ;  they  have  there,  given  product  maintained  by  law  or  ad- 

in  any  case,  but  a  secondary  importance,  ministration.     Until    the    last     Interna- 

This  scarcity  of  great  trusts  in  a  country  tional  Convention  at  Brussels  which  was 

so  enterprising  and  so  rich,  may  be  laid  occasioned  by  the    threats    of    England, 

to  various  causes :  In  the  first  place,  to  and  the  decisions  of  which  will  not  be  in 

the  free  foreign  trade,  which  in  England  force  before  the  end  of  1903,  the  status 

is  unlimited,  and  which  is  not  conducive  of  sugars  in  all  the  European  countries, 

to  monopolies;  then,  to  the  less  preten-  producers  of  beet  sugar,  allowed  a  com- 

tious  ambition  of  British  manufacturers  plete  system  of  bounties  to  the  producers 

and  capitalists,  who,  tho  they  unquestion-  of  this   commodity.     Nothing   could  be 

ably  desire  and  pursue  gain,  yet  do  not  easier  then   than  for  these  to  come  to  an 

put  into  this  pursuit  the  zest  which  char-  understanding  and  to  gain  absolute  con- 

acterizes  newer  and  bolder  peoples.     In  trol  of  the  domestic  market, 
fact,  the  British  merchant  and  manufac-        In  Austria-Hungary,  for  example,  the 

t'-rer  who  are  even  reproached  with  be-  customs  duty  upon  sugars  was  fixed  at 
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twenty-five  francs,  or  five  dollars,  per 
hundred  kilograms,  amounting  to  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  producmg  that  commodity. 
The  producers  of  sugars,  protected  by 
this  prohibitive  duty,  agreed  to  fix  the 
price  of  sugar  for  the  domestic  market 
at  a  very  high  rate,  giving  them  enor- 
mous profits ;  and  they  exported  at  very 
moderate  prices — barely  covering  their 
general  expenditures — the  surplus  of 
their  production.  The  same  is  true  in 
Germany.  In  both  countries  the  govern- 
ments viewed  this  combination  with  fa- 
vor, finding  that  it  developed  the  nation- 
al trade,  and  they  took  measures  to  en- 
courage it  by  allowing  to  sugars  destined 
for  export  the  lowest  possible  freight  tar- 
iffs. 

In  France  something  analogous  has 
taken  place,  with  this  difference,  that  there 
the  State,  not  holding  the  ownership  of 
railways,  could  not  add  to  the  direct 
bounties  which  it  grants  the  additional 
favor  of  reduced  rates  of  transportation. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  also,  tho  to  a  slighter  de- 
gree, in  Germany,  combinations  among 
producers  were  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  Governments.  On  the  one  hand, 
It  was  believed  that  these  assisted  the  de- 
velopment of  national  exports;  on  the 
other  hand,  at  least  in  Austria,  these  un- 
derstandings or  syndicates  of  producers 
were  thought  to  work  in  support  of  the 
anti-liberal  measures  which  the  Austrian 
Government  has  for  a  long  time  more  or 
less  officially  fostered  for  the  reorganiz- 
mg  of  ancient  boards  of  trade. 

Whatever  has  been  the  cause,  syndi- 
cates of  producers,  or  trusts,  almost 
wholly  lacking  in  Great  Britain,  have  on 
the  Continent,  until  these  latter  days, 
been  confined  to  certain  exceptional  prod- 
ucts wnich  are  protected  by  excessivt 
customs  duties  or  by  special  legislation : 
Sugar,  the  metals,  coal,  refined  petroleum 
and  dynamite.  For  none  of  these  com- 
modities have  the  syndicates  achieved 
a  complete  concentration  of  the  industry. 
Nevertheless,  in  several  of  these  coun- 
tries, there  has  lately  broken  out  a  senti- 
ment hostile  to  these  combinations. 

The  United  States  continue  to  the  pres- 
ent to  be  the  privileged  land  of  trusts. 
There  only  have  they  flourished,  grown 
to  gigantic   organizations,    and    aroused 


among  public  leaders  and  in  public  opin- 
ion a  movement  of  alarm  and  of  disap- 
proval. 

If  it  is  true  that  conditions  in  America 
have  afforded  particular  favor  to  the 
hatching  of  trusts,  it  arises  from  various 
causes,  of  which  some  are  quite  to  the 
credit  of  American  character  and  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  spirit  of  invention,  of 
co-operation,  and  of  progress,  in  so  far 
as  concerns  their  application  to  industry 
and  commerce  (we  are  not  speaking  here 
of  discoveries  in  pure  science),  is  in- 
finitely more  developed  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe.  The  conception 
which  American  manufacturers  and  cap- 
italists form  of  their  task  is  something 
much  more  pretentious ;  they  have  an  am- 
bition which  resembles  that  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  era.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  acquire  ease  or  for- 
tune, even  an  immense  fortune.  They 
wish  renown — world  wide  renown,  and 
power — a  power  without  rival  in  their 
sphere.  Such  sentiments  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  manufacturers,  capitalists 
and  merchants  of  Europe. 

The  habit  of  effecting  enormous  combi- 
nations of  capital  in  a  country  of  colossal 
expanse  like  the  United  States,  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  entrusting  the  almost  un- 
limited control  of  this  capital  to  a  small 
group  of  men,  or  even  to  a  single  man  of 
wide  repute  for  exceptional  capacity,  has 
naturally  prepared  the  ground  for  trusts. 
Every  great  American  banker,  or  manu- 
facturer, dreams  of  becoming  in  his 
sphere  a  sort  of  Napoleon,  having  only 
subordinates  and  no  rival ;  and  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  dream  he  sacrifices 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  One  would 
perhaps  hardly  find  among  the  bankers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  all  Eu- 
rope, including  England,  a  single  man 
who  sets  up  such  a  goal  for  his  career. 

In  the  hands  of  men  of  exceptional  ca- 
pacity and  unremitting  industry,  the 
trusts  have  been  able,  as  their  apologists 
declare,  to  render  certain  services  and  to 
bring  about  some  eood  results.  They 
have  accomplished  the  organizing  of  pro- 
duction with  the  most  methodical  thor- 
oughness ;  they  have  reduced  running  ex- 
penses, and,  in  some  cases,  diminished 
the  net  cost  of  the  product  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  as  sometimes  to  permit  them  to  make 
enormous  profits  without  raising  the  sell- 
ing price. 

One  cannot  pretend,  however,  that 
these  happy  results  follow  naturally  and 
inevitably  the  establishment  of  trusts,  nor 
that  they  afford  any  pledge  of  indefinite 
continuance.  The  trust,  that  is  to  say, 
the  achievement  of  absolute  control  of  an 
industry,  and  the  elimination  of  all  com- 
petition, bears  in  it  a  germ  of  death  which 
develops  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  trust  have  more 
or  less  ability  and  moderation,  but  which 
in  every  case  asserts  itself  at  last.  Every 
monopoly,  whether  of  fact  or  of  right,  if 
it  does  not  result  in  public  ownership, 
drifts  toward  this  result,  and  in  general 
with  some  celerity. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  even  in  America, 
that  the  trusts,  by  the  ambitions  which 
they  excite,  the  opportunities  which  they 
offer,  the  enormous  rewards  which  they 
bestow  upon  their  leaders,  and  upon  their 
principal  agents,  develop  a  genius  for  in- 
dustry. But  besides  that  this  is  not  there 
a  consequence  necessarily  following  the 
existence  of  trusts,  it  cannot  be  and  never 
will  be.  anything  more  than  a  momentary 
consequence.  Public  opinion  then  is 
sometimes  justified  in  its  alarm  at  the 
establishment  of  gigantic  trusts  and  at 
the  endless  multiplication  of  small  and 
average  trusts.  One  cannot  consider  it 
an  ideal  or  even  sufferable  state  of  af- 
fairs in  which  the  entire  production  of  a 
great  country  is  parceled  into  a  certain 
number  of  branches,  each  of  which  is 
subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  a 
small  group  of  persons,  or  even  of  a  sin- 
gle person.  If,  then,  there  is  reason  to 
deplore  the  creation  of  a  complete  series 
of  working  monopolies,  and  to  feel  that 
such  a  system  would  in  the  long  run 
prove  unfavorable  to  the  consumers,  and 
even  to  industrial  progress,  it  is  natural 
to  look  for  the  means  which  might  check 
the  multiplication  of  trusts  and  diminish 
their  power. 

The  first  means  which  comes  to  mind 
is  that  of  legal  prohibition  with  the  at- 
tachment of  severe  penalties  for  those 
who  overstep  it.  A  provision  of  this  kind 
exists  in  certain  countries,  notably  in 
France.  The  French  penal  code,  which 
was  compiled  under  Napoleon,  but  w^hich 
was  inspired  by  the  democratic  ideas  of 


the  Revolution,  is  very  severe  toward  all 
coalitions  of  producers.  Under  article 
419  of  this  penal  code, 

"  All  those  zvlio  by  means  of  a  junction  or 
coalition  between  the  principal  holders  of  a 
given  merchandise  or  commodity,  tending  to 
prevent  its  sales  or  to  hold  its  sale  at  a  certain 
price,  or  who  by  any  fraudulent  ways  and 
means  shall  effect  an  advance  or  fall  in  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  and  merchandise,  or 
of  stocks  and  public  effects  above  or  below 
the  price  which  a  natural  and  free  competition 
of  trade  would  determine,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month 
or  more  than  one  year,  and  with  a  fine  of  from 
five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  francs  (one  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars)." 

If  the  fine  has  for  the  time  being  but  a 
slight  importance,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  which 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  alarm  and  re- 
strain all  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  at  all  susceptible  to  honor.  Ex- 
perience proves,  however,  that  this  Arti- 
cle 419  of  the  French  penal  code  is  very 
difficult  to  apply.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
coalition  between  producers  had  brought 
about  the  advance  in  price  beyond  the 
figure  which  would  have  resulted  from 
free  competition,  and  that  proof  is  not 
always  easy  to  establish.  In  the  second 
place,  by  applying  this  article  rigorously 
one  discourages  agreements  between  pro- 
ducers which  might  at  times  be  useful,  or 
at  least  harmless,  and  one  would  stifle  the 
spirit  of  co-operation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  the  last  twenty  years  this  arti- 
cle of  the  penal  code  has  never  been  en- 
forced in  France,  altho  there  have  been 
certain  industries,  like  the  refining  of 
sugar  and  the  production  of  metals 
which  would  clearly  be  classed  as  perma- 
nent coalitions  between  oroducers.  The 
same  w^as  true  of  a  noted  combination, 
lasting  from  1887  to  1889,  which  aimed 
to  monopolize  all  the  copper  product  of 
the  globe,  and  which  pushed  the  price  of 
this  metal  to  above  eightv  pounds  sterling 
oer  ton.  Even  tho  this  was  double  the 
former  price,  and  tho  this  combination 
resulted  in  the  complete  collapse  of  a  lead- 
ing French  bank,  the  Government  did  not 
think,  in  adjudging  the  claims  which 
arose,  of  applying  this  article  of  the  penal 
code.  Belgium,  likewise,  which,  as  is 
known,  had  at  one  time  the  same  legisla- 
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tioii  as  France,  has  erased    this    article  to  public   interest,  without  putting  any 

from  its  new  code.     It  does  not  appear,  constraint  upon  their  spirit  of  initiative 

therefore,  that  great  pecuniary  or  even  and  upon    legitimate    co-operation.     At 

corporal    penalties    would    be    effective  any  rate  such    a    system    is    in    practice 

against  combinations  of  producers  and  throughout    the    Continent    of    Europe, 

the  trusts.  The  requisite  publicity  applying  to  the 

Legal  measures  of  another  kind,  for  constitution  of  the  company,  to  its  cap- 
example,  such  as  should  deny  any  civil  ital,  to  the  names  and  residences  of  its 
])ersonality  to  trusts  and  to  their  mem-  administrators,  to  its  annual  balances, 
bers,  or  withhold  from  them  the  privilege  falls  within  the  category  of  guarantees  to 
of  appearing  in  courts  or  of  suing  at  law,  society  which  cannot  arouse  any  reason- 
or  should   recognize  no  legal   character  able  objection. 

in  engagements  between  the  members  of  There  remains  a  means,  the  most  effi- 
a  trust  or  in  pledges  on  the  part  of  the  cient  for  checking  the  multiplication  and 
public  toward  the  trust  itself,  might  have  the  abuses  of  trusts — that  is,  a  system  of 
fewer  drawbacks.  It  would  be  neces-  moderate  customs.  If  a  country  has  low 
sary,  however,  to  guard  against  falling  customs  tariffs,  say  of  ten  or  twelve  per 
into  juridical  subtleties  which  might  give  cent,  of  the  value  of  commodities,  it  is 
rise  to  distressing  complications.  In  difficult  for  trusts  to  become  oppressive ; 
short,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  ex-  for  it  hardly  seems  possible  for  a  trust  to 
tent  of  stifling  or  even  of  fettering  the  effect  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
legitimate  spirit  of  initiative  of  combina-  duction  of  the  globe.  In  any  case,  a  mo- 
tion and  the  habits  of  co-operation  which  nopoly  of  this  kind  would  be  very  excep- 
have  been,  and  which  will  always  be,  the  tional  and  transient.  A  moderate  cus- 
great  impulse  to  industrial  progress.  toms  tariff  is  after  all  the  most  decisive 

It  has  been  remarked  that  trusts  find  method  and  the  most  effective  check 
special  facilities  in  the  partial  favors  against  trusts.  We  have  seen  above  that 
granted  by  certain  railway  companies,  as  the  union  between  producers  of  sugar  in 
well  as  in  the  legal  regime  of  communi-  Austria-Hungary  was  established  under 
ties  which  in  certain  countries  do  not  al-  the  shelter  of  a  protective  tariff  of  eighty 
low  any  formal  publicity,  and  which  leave  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
society  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  By  adopting  the  measures  enumerated 
strongest  stockholders  without  any  guar-  we  shall  perhaps  not  suppress  all  the 
antee  of  consideration  for  the  minority,  trusts,  but  we  shall  gradually  reduce  the 
On  both  these  points  measures  could  evi-  greater  number  and  eliminate  in  large 
dently  be  passed  which  would  be  effective  measure  the  abuses  of  those  which  sur- 
without  embarrassing  industry.  To  vive.  The  great  trusts,  furthermore,  are 
oblige  a  railway  company  to  exact  the  fragile  things  which  under  conditions  of 
same  freight  tariffs  from  all  who  use  its  comparatively  free  customs  and  of  pub- 
transportation  is  a  measure  which  can  licity  cannot  assure  themselves  of  indefi- 
rouse  no  objection.  Railway  companies  nite  life.  When  the  economic  conditions 
have  had  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  of  society  become  less  favorable,  or  when 
public  power  which  has  been  delegated  the  direction  of  trusts,  as  always  comes  to 
to  them  by  way  of  encouragement  to  be  the  case,  becomes  less  easy,  they  are 
their  organization  and  extension.  Ii  is  not  slow  to  collapse  or  to  fall  asunder, 
natural  to  demand  that  on  their  part  they  Some  people,  in  order  to  fight  the 
shall  be  fair  in  their  dealings  with  the  trusts,  advocate  a  State  ownership  of  in- 
public — that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall  not  dustries,but  the  remedy  would  not  always 
show  favors.  A  system  of  strict  public-  be  suitable,  and  would  certainly  be  worse 
ity  as  regards  the  dealings  of  such  com-  than  the  evil,  by  adding  to  the  vices  inci- 
panies  is  equally  desirable,  for  it  facili-  dent  to  all  monopoly  those  almost  inevi- 
tates  the  accommodation  of  their  control  table  to  public  administration. 

Paris,  France. 


The    Code    of    Hammurabi 

KING  OF  BABYLON  (ABOUT  2250  B.C.) 

Part  II 

[The  discovery  of  this  earliest  known  code  of  laws  is  the  most  important  event  for  many  years 
in  the  historical  research  of  primitive  institutions,  and  has  its  important  bearing  on  biblical  studies. 
We  gave  last  week  a  translation  of  Hammurabi's  preface  to  his  code,  with  its  opening  sections.  Fol- 
lowing the  installment  this  week  there  remain  over  a  hundred  sections  with  the  epilog.  Our  transla- 
tion is  after  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler's  translation  in  "Die  Oesetze  llammurabis,"  Band  lY,  Heft  4,  ot  "Dcr 
Alte  Orient/'  published  in   Leipzig  by  Ilinrichs  for  the   Vordcrasiatische  Qesellschaft. — Editor.] 

38.  A  chieftain,  man  or  one  subject  to  shares  of  the  harvest,  the  grain  on  the 
quit-rent  cannot  assign  his  tenure  of  field,  field  shall  be  divided  proportionately  be- 
house  and  garden  to  his  wife  or  daughter,    tween  the  tiller  and  the  owner. 

nor  can  he  assign  it  for  a  debt.  47-  If  the  tiller,  because  he  did  not  suc- 

39.  He  may,  however,  assign  a  field,  ceed  in  the  first  year,  has  had  the  soil 
garden  or  house  which  he  has  bought,  and  tilled  by  others,  the  owner  may  raise  no 
holds  as  property,  to  his  wife  or  daughter  objection;  the  field  has  been  cultivated 
or  give  it  for  debt.  and  he  receives  the  harvest  according  to 

40.  He  may  sell  field,  garden  and  house  agreement. 

to  a  merchant  [royal  agents]   or  to  any        48.  If  any  one  owe  a  debt  for  a  loan, 

other  public  official,   the  buyer  holding  and  a  storm  prostrates  the  grain,  or  the 

field,  house  and  garden  for  its  usufruct.  harvest  fail,  or  the  grain  does  not  grow 

41.  If  any  one  fence  in  the  field,  gar-  for  lack  of  water;  in  that  year  he  need 
den  and  house  of  a  chieftain,  man  or  one  not  give  his  creditor  any  grain,  he  washes 
subject  to  quit-rent,  furnishing  the  pal-  his  debt-tablet  in  water  [a  symbolic  ac- 
ings  therefor ;  if  the  chieftain,  man  or  one  tion  indicating  the  inability  to  pay]  and 
subject  to  quit-rent  return  to  field,  gar-  pays  no  rent  for  this  year. 

den  and  house,  the  palings  which  were        49.  If  any  one  take  money  from  a  mer- 

given  to  him  become  his  property.  chant,  and  give  the  merchant  a  field  till- 

42.  If  any  one  take  over  a  field  to  till  able  for  corn  or  sesame  and  order  him  to 
it,  and  obtain  no  harvest  therefrom,  it  plant  corn  or  sesame  in  the  field,  and  to 
must  be  proved  that  he  did  no  work  on  the  harvest  the  crop ;  if  the  cultivator  plant 
field,  and  he  must  deliver  grain,  just  as  corn  or  sesame  in  the  field,  at  the  harvest 
his  neighbor  raised,  to  the  owner  of  the  the  corn  or  sesame  that  is  in  the  field  shall 
field.  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  field  and  he 

43.  If  he  do  not  till  the  field,  but  let  it  shall  pay  corn  as  rent,  for  the  money  he 
lie  fallow,  he  shall  give  grain  like  his  received  from  the  merchant,  and  the  live- 
neighbor's  to  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  lihood  of  the  cultivator  shall  he  give  to 
the  field  which  he  let  lie  fallow  he  must  the  merchant.  . 

plow  and  sow  and  return  to  its  owner.  50.  If  he  give  a  cultivated  corn-field 

44.  If  any  one  take  over  a  waste-lying  or  a  cultivated  sesame-field,  the  corn  or 
field  to  make  it  arable,  but  is  lazy,  and  sesame  in  the  field  shall  belong  to  the 
does  not  make  it  arable,  he  shall  plow  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  he  shall  return  the 
fallow  field  in  the  fourth  year,  harrow  it  money  to  the  merchant  as  rent. 

and  till  it,  and  give  it  back  to  its  owner,  51.  If  he  have  no  money  to  repay,  then 

and  for  each  10  gan  [a  measure  of  area]  he  shall  pay  in  corn  or  sesame  in  place  of 

10  giir  [dry  measure]  of  grain  shall  be  the  money  as  rent  for  what  he  received 

paid.  from  the  merchant,  according  to  the  royal 

45.  If  a  man  rent  his  field  for  tillage  tariff. 

for  a  fixed  rental,  and  receive  the  rent  of  S^-  If  the  cultivator  do  not  plant  corn 

his  field,  but  bad  weather  come  and  de-  or  sesame  in  the  field,  the  debtor's  con- 

stroy  the  harvest,  the  injury  falls  upon  tract  is  not  weakened, 

the  tiller  of  the  soil.  53.  If  any  one  be  too  lazy  to  keep  his 

46.  li  he  do  not  receive  a  fixed  rental  dam  in  proper  condition,  and  does  not  so 
for  his  field,  but  lets  it  on  half  or  third  keep  it;  if  then  the  dam  break  and  all 
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the  fields  be  flooded,  then  shall  he  in 
whose  dam  the  break  occurred  replace  the 
corn  which  he  has  caused  to  be  ruined. 

54.  If  he  be  not  able  to  replace  the 
corn,  then  he  and  his  possessions  shall  be 
sold  for  money,  and  the  money  shall  be 
divided  among  the  farmers  whose  corn 
he  has  flooded. 

55.  If  any  one  open  his  ditches  to  wa- 
ter his  crop,  but  is  careless,  and  the  wa- 
ter flood  the  field  of  his  neighbor,  then 
he  shall  pay  his  neighbor  corn  for  his 
loss. 

56.  If  a  man  let  in  the  water,  and  the 
water  overflow  the  plantation  of  his 
neighbor,  he  shall  pay  10  gur  of  corn  for 
every  10  gan  of  land. 

57.  If  a  shepherd,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the 
sheep,  lets  the  sheep  into  a  field  to  graze, 
then  the  owner  of  the  field  shall  harvest 
his  crop,  and  the  shepherd,  who  had  pas- 
tured his  flock  there  without  permission 
of  the  owner  of  the  field,  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  20  gur  of  corn  for  every  10  gan. 

58.  If  after  the  flocks  have  left  the  pas- 
ture and  been  shut  up  in  the  common 
fold  at  the  city  gate,  any  shepherd  let 
them  into  a  field  and  they  graze  there, 
this  shepherd  shall  take  possession  of  the 
field  which  he  has  allowed  to  be  grazed 
on,  and  at  the  harvest  he  must  pay  60  gur 
of  corn  for  every  10  gan. 

59.  If  any  man,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner  of  a  garden,  fell  a  tree  in  a 
garden  he  shall  pay  ^  a  mina  in  money. 

60.  If  any  one  give  over  a  field  to  a 
gardener,  for  him  to  plant  it  as  a  garden, 
if  he  w^ork  at  it,  and  care  for  it  for  four 
years,  in  the  fifth  year  the  owner  and  the 
gardener  shall  divide  it,  the  owner  taking 
his  part  in  charge. 

61.  If  the  gardener  has  not  completed 
the  planting  of  the  field,  leaving  one  part 
unused,  this  shall  be  assigned  to  him  as 
his. 

62.  If  he  do  not  plant  the  field  that 
was  given  over  to  him  as  a  garden,  if  it 
be  arable  land  [for  corn  or  sesame]  the 
gardener  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  prod- 
uce of  the  field  for  the  years  that  he  let 
it  lie  fallow,  according  to  the  product  of 
neighboring  fields,  put  the  field  in  arable 
condition  and  return  it  to  its  owner. 

63.  If  he  transform  waste  land  into 
arable  fields  and  return  it  to  its  owner,  the 


latter  shall  pay  him  for  one  year  10  gur 
for  10  gan. 

64.  If  any  one  hand  over  his  garden  to 
a  gardener  to  work,  the  gardener  shall 
pay  to  its  owner  two-thirds  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  garden,  for  so  long  as  he  has 
it  in  possession,  and  the  other  third  shall 
he  keep. 

65.  If  the  gardener  do  not  work  in  the 
garden  and  the  product  fall  off,  the  gar- 
dener shall  pay  in  proportion  to  other 
neighboring  gardens. 

[Here  five  rows  of  the  text  are  missing 
In  copies  found  in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal 
the  following  paragraphs  occur : 

"  a.  If  a  man  take  money  from  a  merchant 
and  give  him  a  date-garden,  saying  to  him : 
'  Take  the  dates  in  my  garden  for  your  money,' 
but  the  merchant  do  not  agree  thereto,  the 
owner  shall  take  the  dates  in  the  garden,  pay 
back  the  money  and  interest  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  and  any  dates  left  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  garden. 

"  b.  If  a  lessee  pay  the  rent  for  property 
to  the  owner,  and  the  owner  try  to  oust  the 
lessee  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
rental,  he  must  repay  to  the  lessee  the  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  money  paid  to  him. 

"  c.  If  any  one  owe  corn  or  money  and 
have  neither  corn  nor  money  with  which  to 
pay,  but  have  other  property,  then  shall  he 
bring  as  much  as  is  necessary  before  witnesses 
and  give  it  to  the  merchant.  And  he  shall 
accept  it  without  objection." 

It  seems  that  some  35  paragraphs  have 
been  lost  in  this  lacuna.] 

100.  .  .  .  interest  for  the  money,  as 
much  as  he  has  received,  he  shall  give  a 
note  therefor,  and  on  the  day,' where  they 
settle,  pay  to  the  merchant. 

loi.  If  there  are  no  mercantile  ar- 
rangements in  the  place  whither  he  went, 
he  shall  leave  the  entire  amount  of  money 
which  he  received  with  the  broker  to  give 
to  the  merchant. 

102.  If  a  merchant  intrust  money  to 
an  agent  [broker]  for  some  investment, 
and  the  broker  suffer  a  loss  in  the  place 
to  which  he  goes,  he  shall  make  good  the 
capital  to  the  merchant. 

103.  If,  while  on  the  journey,  an  en- 
emy take  away  from  him  anything  that 
he  had,  the  broker  shall  sw^ar  by  God 
[take  an  oath]  and  be  free  of  obligation. 

104.  If  a  merchant  give  an  agent  corn, 
wool,  oil  or  any  other  goods  to  transport, 
the  agent  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the 
amount,  and  compensate  the  merchant 
therefor.     Then  he  shall  obtain  a  receipt 
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from  the  merchant  for  the  money  that  he 
gives  the  merchant. 

105.  If  the  agent  is  careless,  and  does 
not  take  a  receipt  for  the  money  which 
he  gave  the  merchant,  he  cannot  con- 
sider the  unreceipted  money  as  his  own. 

106.  If  the  agent  accept  money  from 
the  merchant,  but  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
merchant  [denying  the  receipt],  then 
shall  the  merchant  swear  before  God  and 
witnesses  that  he  has  given  this  money  to 
the  agent,  and  the  agent  shall  pay  him 
three  times  the  sum. 

107.  If  the  merchant  cheat  the  agent, 
in  that  as  the  latter  has  returned  to  him 
all  that  had  been  given  him,  but  the  mer- 
chant denies  the  receipt  of  what  had  been 
returned  to  him,  then  shall  this  agent 
convict  the  merchant  before  God  and  the 
judges,  and  if  he  still  deny  receiving  what 
the  agent  had  given  him  shall  pay  six 
times  the  sum  to  the  agent. 

108.  If  a  tavern-keeper  [feminine] 
does  not  accept  corn  according  to  gross 
weight  in  payment  of  drink,  but  takes 
money,  and  the  price  of  the  drink  is  less 
than  that  of  the  corn,  she  shall  be  con- 
victed and  thrown  into  the  water. 

109.  If  conspirators  meet  in  the  house 
of  a  tavern-keeper,  and  these  conspirators 
are  not  captured  and  delivered  to  the 
court,  the  tavern-keeper  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

no.  If  a  "  sister  of  a  god  "  [one  de- 
voted to  the  temple]  open  a  tavern,  or 
enter  a  tavern  to  drink,  then  shall  this 
woman  be  burned  to  death. 

111.  If  an  inn-keeper  furnish  60  ka  oi 
usakani-drink  to  .  . .  . ,  she  shall  receive 
50  ka  of  corn  at  the  harvest. 

112.  If  any  one  be  on  a  journey  and 
intrust  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  or 
any  movable  JDroperty  to  another,  and 
wish  to  recover  it  from  him ;  if  the  lat- 
ter do  not  bring  all  of  the  property  to 
the  appointed  place,  but  appropriate  it  to 
his  own  use,  then  shall  this  man,  who  did 
not  bring  the  property  to  hand  it  over  be 
convicted,  and  he  shall  pay  five  fold  for 
all  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

[Biblical  parallel :  "  If  a  man  shall  deliver 
unto  his  neighbor  money  or  stuff  to  keep,  and 
it  be  stolen  out  of  the  man's  house ;  if  the 
thief  be   found,  let  him  pay  double. 

"  If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges, 
to  sec  whether  he  have  put  his  hand  unto 
his  neighbor's  goods."     (Exodus  22:  7,  8.) 


"  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against 
the  Lord,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbor  in  that 
which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  in  fellow- 
ship, or  in  a  thing  taken  away  by  violence,  or 
hath  deceived  his  neighbor : 

''  Or  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  and 
lieth  concerning  it,  and  sweareth  falsely;  in 
any  of  all  these  that  a  man  doeth,  sinning 
therein : 

"  Then  it  shall  be,  because  he  hath  sinned, 
and  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore  that  which 
he  took  violently  away,  or  the  thing  which 
he  hath  deceitfully  gotten,  or  that  which  was 
delivered  him  to  keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which 
he  found, 

"  Or  all  that  about  which  he  hath  sworn 
falsely;  he  shall  even  restore  it  in  the  prin- 
cipal, and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to, and  give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  apper- 
taineth,  in  the  day  of  his  trespass  offering." 
Lev.  6:  2-5.] 

113.  If  any  one  have  a  consignment  of 
corn  or  money,  and  he  take  from  the 
granary  or  box,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  then  shall  he  who  took  corn 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  out 
of  the  granary  or  money  out  of  the  box  be 
legally  convicted,  and  repay  the  corn  he 
has  taken.  And  he  shall  lose  whatever 
commission  was  paid  to  him,  or  due  him. 

114.  If  a  man  have  no  claim  on  an- 
other for  corn  and  money,  and  try  to  de- 
mand it  by  force,  he  shall  pay  1-3  of  a 
mina  of  silver  in  every  case. 

115.  If  any  one  have  a  claim  for  corn 
or  money  upon  another  and  imprison 
him :  if  the  prisoner  die  in  prison  a  natu- 
ral death,  the  case  shall  go  no  further. 

116.  If  the  prisoner  die  in  prison  from 
blows  or  maltreatment,  the  master  of  the 
prisoner  shall  convict  the  merchant  before 
the  judge.  If  he  was  a  freeborn  man, 
the  son  of  the  merchant  shall  be  put  to 
death;  if  it  was  a  slave,  he  shall  pay  1-3 
of  a  mina  of  gold,  and  all  that  the  master 
of  the  prisoner  gave  he  shall  forfeit. 

117.  If  anv  one  fail  to  meet  a  claim  for 
debt,  and  sell  himself,  his  wife,  his  son 
and  dau,2:hter  for  money  or  give  them 
away  to  forced  labor :  they  shall  work  for 
three  years  in  the  house  of  the  man  who 
bought  them  or  the  proprietor,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  they  shall  be  set  free. 

[Biblical  parallel:  "If  thy  brother,  a 
Hebrew  man  or  a  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold 
unto  thee  and  serve  thee  six  years,  then  in 
the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free 
from  thee.  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out 
fre^    from    thee,    thou    shalt    not    let   him   go 
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away  empty.     Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberal- 
ly," etc.     Deut.  15:  12-14.] 

118.  If  he  give  a  male  or  female  slave 
away  for  forced  labor,  and  the  merchant 
sublease  them,  or  sell  tiiem  for  money,  no 
objection  can  be  raised. 

119.  If  any  one  fail  to  meet  a  claim  for 
debt,  and  he  sell  the  maid  servant  who  has 
borne  him  children  for  money,  the  money 
which  the  merchant  has  paid  shall  be  re- 
paid to  him  by  the  owner  of  the  slave  and 
she  shall  be  freed. 

120.  If  any  one  store  corn  for  safe 
keeping  in  another  person's  house,  and 
any  harm  happen  to  the  corn  in  storage, 
or  if  the  owner  of  the  house  open  the 
granary  and  take  some  of  the  corn,  or  if 
especially  he  deny  that  the  corn  was 
stored  in  his  house :  then  the  owner  of 
the  corn  shall  claim  his  corn  before  God 
fon  oath],  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
shall  pay  its  owner  for  all  of  the  corn  that 
he  took. 

121.  If  any  one  store  corn  in  an- 
other man's  house  he  shall  pay  him  stor- 
age at  the  rate  of  i  gur  for  every  5  ka  of 
corn  per  year. 

122.  If  any  one  give  another  silver, 
gold  or  anything  else  to  keep,  he  shall 
show  everything  to  some  witness,  draw 
up  a  contract,  and  then  hand  it  over  for 
safe  keeping. 

123.  If  he  turn  it  over  for  safe  keeping 
without  witness  or  contract,  and  if  he  to 
whom  it  was  given  deny  it,  then  he  has  no 
legitimate  claim. 

124.  If  any  one  deliver  silver,  gold  or 
anything  else  to  another  for  safe  keep- 
ing, before  a  witness,  but  he  deny  it,  he 
shall  be  brought  before  a  judge,  and  all 
that  he  has  denied  he  shall  pay  in  full. 

125.  If  any  one  place  his  property  with 
another  for  safe  keeping,  and  there," either 
through  thieves  or  robbers,  his  propertv 
and  the  property  of  the  other  man  be  lost, 
the  owner  of  the  house,  through  whose 
neglect  the  loss  took  place,  shall  compen- 
sate the  owner  for  all  that  was  given  to 
him  in  charge.  But  the  owner  of  the 
house  shall  try  to  follow  up  and  recover 
his  propertv,  and  take  it  awav  from  the 
thief. 

126.  If  anv  one  who  has  not  lost  his 
goods,  state  that  they  have  been  lost,  and 
make  false  claims:  if  he  claim  his  goods 
and  amount  of  injury  before  God,  even 
tho  he  has  not  lost  them,  he  shall  be  fully 


compensated  for  all  his  loss  claimed  [i  e., 
the  oath  is  all  that  is  needed]. 

127.  If  any  one  point  the  finger  [slan- 
der] at  a  sister  of  a  god  or  the  wife  of 
any  one,  and  cannot  prove  it,  this  man 
shall  be  taken  before  the  judges  and  his 
brow  shall  be  marked  [by  cutting  the 
skin,  or  perhaps  hair]. 

128.  If  a  man  take  a  woman  to  wife, 
but  have  no  intercourse  with  her,  this 
woman  is  no  wife  to  him. 

129.  If  a  man's  wife  be  surprised  with 
another  man,  both  shall  be  tied  and 
thrown  into  the  water,  but  the  husband 
may  pardon  his  wife  and  the  king  his 
slaves. 

[Biblical  parallel:  "And  the  man  that 
comniitteth  adultery  with  another  man's  wife, 
even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his 
neighbor's  wife,  the  adulterer  and  the  adul- 
teress shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  Lev. 
20:   ID.] 

130.  If  a  man  violate  the  wife  [be- 
trothed or  child-wife]  of  another  man, 
who  has  never  known  a  man,  and  still 
lives  in  her  father's  house,  and  sleep  with 
her  and  be  surprised,  this  man  shall  be 
put  to  death,  but  the  wife  is  blameless. 

131.  If  a  man  bring  a  charge  against 
one's  wife,  but  she  is  not  surprised  with 
another  man  [delit  flagrant  is  necessary 
for  divorce],  she  must  take  an  oath  and 
then  may  return  to  her  house. 

132.  If  the  "finger  is  pointed"  at  a 
man's  wife  about  another  man,  but  she 
is  not  caught  sleeping  with  the  other 
man,  she  shall  jump  into  the  river  for  her 
husband  [prove  her  innocence  by  this 
test]. 

[For  biblical  parallel  see  Num.  5:  12-28.] 

133.  If  a  man  is  taken  prisoner  in  war, 
and  there  is  sustenance  in  his  house,  but 
his  wife  leave  house  and  court,  and  go  to 
another  house :  because  this  wife  did  not 
keep  her  court,  and  went  to  another 
house,  she  shall  be  judicially  condemned 
and  thrown  into  the  water. 

T34.  If  any  one  be  captured  in  war  and 
there  is  no  sustenance  in  his  house,  if  then 
his  wife  go  to  another  house,  this  woman 
shall  Ije  held  blameless. 

135.  If  a  man  be  taken  prisoner  in  war 
and  there  be  no  sustenance  in  his  house 
and  his  wife  go  to  another  house  and 
bear  children;  and  if  later  her  husband 
return  and  come  to  his  home:  then  this 
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wife  shall  return  to  her  husband,  but  the 
children  follow  their  father. 

136.  If  any  one  leave  his  house,  run 
away,  and  then  his  wife  go  to  another 
house,  if  then  he  return,  and  wishes  to 
take  his  wife  back :  because  he  fled  from 
his  home  and  ran  away,  the  wife  of  this 
runaway  shall  not  return  to  her  husband. 

137.  If  a  man  wish  to  separate  from  a 
woman  who  has  borne  him  children,  or 
from  his  wife  who  has  borne  him  chil- 
dren :  then  he  shall  give  that  wife  her 
dowry,  and  a  part  of  the  usufruct  of  field, 
garden  and  property,  so  that  she  can  rear 
her  children.  When  she  has  brought  up 
her  children,  a  portion  of  all  that  is  given 
to  the  children,  equal  as  that  of  one  son, 
shall  be  given  to  her.  She  may  then  marry 
the  man  of  her  heart. 

[Biblical  parallel :  ''  When  a  man  hath  taken 
a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because 
he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her :  then 
let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
house. 

"  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his 
house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife." 
Deut.  24:  I,  2.] 

138.  If  a  man  wishes  to  separate  from  his 
wife  who  has  borne  him  no  children,  he 
shall  give  her  the  amount  of  her  purchase 
money  [amount  formerly  paid  to  the 
bride's  father]  and  the  dowry  which  she 
brought  from  her  father's  house,  and  let 
her  go. 

139.  If  there  was  no  purchase  price  he 
shall  give  her  one  mina  of  gold  as  a  gift 
of  release. 

140.  If  he  be  a  freed  man  he  shall  give 
her  1-3  of  a  mina  of  gold. 

141.  If  a  man's  wife,  who  lives  in  his 
house,  wishes  to  leave  it,  plunges  into 
debt,  tries  to  ruin  her  house,  neglects  her 
husband,  and  is  judicially  convicted :  if 
her  husband  offer  her  release,  she  may  go 
on  her  way,  and  he  gives  her  nothing  as  a 
gift  of  release.  If  her  husband  does  not 
wish  to  release  her,  and  if  he  take  an- 
other wife,  she  shall  remain  as  servant  in 
her  husband's  house. 

142.  If  a  woman  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band, and  say :  "  You  are  not  congenial 
to  me,"  the  reasons  for  her  prejudice 
must  be  presented.  If  she  is  guiltless, 
and  there  is  no  fault  on  her  part,  but  he 
leaves  and  neglects  her,  then  no  guilt  at- 


taches to  this  woman,  she  shall  take  her 
dowry  and  go  back  to  her  father's  house. 

143.  If  she  is  not  innocent,  but  leaves 
her  husband,  and  ruins  her  house,  neglect- 
ing her  husband,  this  woman  shall  be  cast 
into  the  water. 

144.  If  a  man  take  a  wife  and  this 
woman  give  her  husband  a  maid  servant, 
and  she  bear  him  children,  but  this  man 
wishes  to  take  another  wife,  this  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  him;  he  shall  not  take  a 
second  wife. 

145.  If  a  man  take  a  wife,  and  she 
bear  him  no  children,  and  he  intend  to 
take  another  wife :  if  he  take  this  second 
wife,  and  bring  her  into  the  house,  this 
second  wife  shall  not  be  allowed  equality 
with  his  wife. 

146.  If  a  man  take  a  wife  and  she  give 
this  man  a  maid  servant  as  wife  and  she 
bear  him  children,  and  then  this  maid  as- 
sume equality  with  the  wife :  because  she 
has  borne  him  children  her  master  shall 
not  sell  her  for  money,  but  he  may  keep 
her  as  a  slave,  reckoning  her  among  the 
maid  servants. 

[The  biblical  parallel  is  found  in  the  story 
of  Sarah  and  Hagar,   Gen.  16:  1-6.] 

147.  If  she  have  not  borne  him  chil- 
dren, then  her  mistress  may  sell  her  for 
money. 

148.  If  a  man  take  a  wife,  and  she  be 
seized  by  disease,  if  he  then  desire  to  take 
a  second  wife  he  shall  not  put  away  his 
wife,  who  has  been  attacked  by  disease, 
but  he  shall  keep  her  in  the  house  which 
he  has  built  and  support  her  so  long  as 
she  lives. 

149.  If  this  woman  does  not  wish  to 
remain  in  her  husband's  house,  then  he 
shall  compensate  her  for  the  dowry  that 
she  brought  with  her  from  her  father's 
house,  and  she  may  go. 

150.  If  a  man  give  his  wife  a  field,  gar- 
den and  house,  and  a  deed  therefor,  if 
then  after  the  death  of  her  husband  the 
sons  raise  no  claim,  then  the  mother  may 
bequeath  all  to  one  of  her  sons  whom  she 
prefers,  and  need  leave  nothing  to  his 
brothers. 

151.  If  a  woman  who  lived  in  a  man's 
house,  made  an  agreement  with  her  hus- 
band, that  no  creditor  can  arrest  her,  and 
has  given  a  document  therefor:  if  that 
man,  before  he  married  that  woman,  had 
a  debt,  the  creditor  cannot  hold  the  wom- 
an for  it.    But  if  the  woman,  before  she 
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entered  the  man's  house,  had  contracted  a 
debt,  her  creditor  cannot  arrest  her  hus- 
band therefor. 

152.  If  after  the  woman  had  entered 
the  man's  house,  both  contracted  a  debt, 
both  must  pay  the  merchant. 

153.  If  the  wife  of  one  man  on  account 
of  another  man  has  their  mates  [her  hus- 
band and  the  other  man's  wife]  mur- 
dered, both  of  them  shall  be  impaled. 

154.  If  a  man  be  guilty  of  incest  with 
his  daughter,  he  shall  be  driven  from  the 
place  [exiled]. 

155.  If  a  man  betroth  a  girl  to  his  son, 
and  his  son  have  intercourse  with  her,  but 
he  [the  father]  afterwards  defile  her,  and 
be  surprised,  then  he  shall  be  bound  and 
cast  into  the  water  [drowned]. 

156.  If  a  man  betroth  a  girl  to  his  son, 
but  his  son  has  not  known  her,  and  if  then 
he  defile  her,  he  shall  pay  her  ^  a  gold 
mina,  and  compensate  her  for  all  that  she 


brought  out  of  her  father's  house.     She 
may  marry  the  man  of  her  heart. 

157.  If  any  one  be  guilty  of  incest  with 
his  mother  after  his  father,  both  shall  be 
burned. 

158.  If  any  one  be  surprised  after  his 
father  with  his  chief  wife,  who  has  borne 
children,  he  shall  be  driven  out  of  his 
father's  house. 

[Biblical  parallel:  "And  the  man  that 
lieth  with  his  father's  wife  hath  uncovered  his 
father's  nakedness :  both  of  them  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them."     Lev.  20:   11.] 

159.  If  any  one,  who  has  brought 
chattels  into  his  father-in-law's  house, 
and  has  paid  the  purchase-money,  looks 
for  another  wife,  and  says  to  his  father- 
in-law  :  "  I  do  not  want  your  daughter," 
the  girl's  father  may  keep  all  that  he  had 
brought. 


President    Castro    At    Bay 

By  John  Callan  O'Laughlin 

[In  dealing  with  the  relations  between  Venezuela  and  other  governments  Mr.  O'Laughlin  brings  to 
bear  information  which  not  only  is  the  result  of  repeated  consultations  with  President  Castro  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  but  of  a  thorough  knowledge  also  of  the  negotiations  which  have  been  carried 
on  at  Washington,  where  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  diplomatic  affairs  is  generally  known. — 
Editor.] 


I  NTERNECINE  strife  and  reprisal  are 
I  tearing  at  the  throat  of  Cipriano 
Castro,  President  of  Venezuela.  On 
the  eve  of  suppressing  the  most  formid- 
able revolution  of  his  administration 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
swooped  down  upon  him  and  demanded 
immediate  settlement  of  claims  held  by 
their  subjects  against  his  Government. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  delicate  situa- 
tion, the  revolutionists  have  renewed  their 
operations.  Interested  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  complications  involving  her,  the 
United  States  is  maintaining  a  close 
watch  upon  developments,  and  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Venezuelan 
coast  has  stationed  a  formidable  fleet 
ready  to  carry  out  any  orders  Washing- 
ton may  give. 

Germany  has  precipitated  a  situation 
containing  such  mischievous  possibilities 
that  intelligent  statesmen  in  Caracas  won- 
der that  Great  Britain  consented  to  em- 


bark with  her  upon  the  collection  of  pri- 
vate claims.  If  Venezuela  had  had  a 
choice  in  the  matter  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred isolated  to  joint  action.  In  the 
case  as  it  exists  there  is  less  chance  of 
infringement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
either  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  and  it 
is  therefore  recognized  that  American  in- 
tervention is  extremely  improbable  and 
that  Venezuela  must  comply  with  the 
demands  made  upon  her,  or  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  temporary  invasion  of  her 
sovereignty.  But  while  believing  joint 
action  precludes  permanent  occupation 
of  her  territory,  Venezuela  not  only  sus- 
l^ects  the  nations  exercising  pressure  of 
a  desire  to  acquire  it,  but  the  United 
States  of  a  like  ambition,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  unselfish  attitude  in  the  past  and 
the  iron-clad  pledges  which  command  a 
continuance  of  the  policy  at  present  and 
in  the  future. 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  Venez- 
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tielan  situation  at  close  range  as  I  have 
been  doing  the  important  facts  that  first 
attract  attention  are  the  general  distrust 
of  foreign  countries  existing  throughout 
the  republic  and  the  belief  of  the  people 
in  the  formidable  character  of  their  state. 
To  tell  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  that 
another  people  is  superior  to  his  own  is 
to  bring  forth  the  reply : 

"  No,  no,  senor ;  Venezuela  is  not 
weak.  We  are  a  small  people,  perhaps; 
but  we  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  our 
own  interests." 

Of  this  view  also  is  President  Castro, 
"  Venezuela's  man  of  destiny,"  to  quote 


his  admiring  friends.  The  President 
has  the  most  sublime  faith  in  himself 
and  his  country.  With  the  requisite 
capital  he  believes  there  will  be  the  most 
far-reaching  development,  and  when  I 
talked  with  him  just  before  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  acted  he  announced  his 
purpose  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  attract  foreign  investors.  Tho  Castro 
is  accused  of  requisitioning  funds  from 
foreigners,  he  declared  that  he  could 
guarantee  ample  protection  and  good  re- 
turns for  any  capital  placed  in  and  prop- 
erly used  in  developing  the  immense  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  republic. 
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When   I   reached   Caracas,   about  the 
middle  of  November,  Castro  by  personal 
bravery    and    energy    had    achieved    an 
overwhelming  victory  over  the  revolu- 
tionists at  La  Victoria.    His  success  was 
absolutely  astounding  to  the  foreigners 
in  the  republic,  especially  the  diplomats. 
Nearly  all  had  with  satisfaction  watched 
the  growth  of  the  revolution  and  its  ad- 
vance   toward    La    Victoria.     They  be- 
lieved the  President  would  be  compelled 
to  fly  and  that  General  Matos,  the  leader 
of  the  revolutionists — a  fop,  but  a  busi- 
ness man — would  more  satisfactorily  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  Government. 
At  La  Victoria  Matos  had  about  10,000 
men  and  Castro  not  more  than  7,000. 
The  revolutionists  were  posted  in  an  ir- 
regular  semicircle   around   the    railroad 
station,  which  was  occupied  by  Castro. 
Urgent  pleas  were  made  to  Matos  by  his 
subordinates  and  members  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  Junta   in   Caracas    to   interrupt 
railroad  communication  with  the  capital. 
The  Junta  endeavored  to  bribe  the  rail- 
road company,  a  German  organization, 
by  the  way,  to  derail  a  train  or  to  take 
some  other  action  to  interrupt  communi- 
cation.   Agents  were  also  sent  to  remove 
a  rail.     Castro's  star  did  not  fail  him. 
Apparently  actuated  by  a  chivalrous  de- 
sire to  leave  a  path  of  escape  open  for  his 
antagonist,  Matos  did  not  attempt  to  oc- 
cupy  the   railroad.      The   railroad   com- 
pany declined  to  damage  its  own  prop- 
erty, and  the  agents  failed  to  execute  the 
mission  entrusted  to  them.    The  blunder 
proved    fatal.      His   troops    having    ex- 
hausted  their   ammunition,  Castro   tele- 
graphed to  Caracas   for  a  new  supply. 
It   came   over   the    railroad    and    safely 
reached    La    Victoria.     With    his    own 
hands  Castro  threw  the  boxes  out  of  the 
cars  and   forwarded  them  to  the  front. 
Such  energy  inspired  his  men.     At  the 
head  of  300  soldiers  he  repulsed  a  charge 
participated   in   by   3,000   revolutionists, 
who  sought  to  capture  the  advantageous 
position  he  held. 

"  Had  I  lost  my  ground  I  would  have 
lost  the  battle,"  he  said  to  me. 

He  fought  resolutely  and  tenaciously, 
and  the  revolutionists  were  driven  back. 
His  bravery  aroused  the  admiration  of 
his  troops.  Matos  fled  to  Curacao  after 
the  battle,  tho  his  adherents  aver  that  he 
left  Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing additional  munitions  of  war. 


As  evidence  of  Matos's  Intention  they 
point  to  negotiations  which  he  immedi- 
ately initiated  with  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  transfer  of  a  gunboat 
to  the  revolutionists.  The  negotiations 
have  not  been  productive  of  result. 
While  Matos  was  negotiating,  Castro 
was  acting.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
demoralization  existing  in  the  revolution- 
ary ranks,  he  at  once  occupied  Coro, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  revolution- 
ists as  a  base  of  supplies,  recaptured  Cu- 
mana  and  Carupano,  and  then  sent  Gen- 
eral Velatini  with  3,000  men  against 
Barcelona,  which  surrendered  without 
fighting.  General  Velatini  was  prepar- 
ing to  operate  against  Ciudad  Bolivar,  a 
town  500  miles  up  the  Orinoco,  the  last 
important  port  in  the  possession  of  the 
revolutionists,  when  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  acted. 

President  Castro  had  had  every  reason 
to  anticipate  procedure  by  these  Govern- 
ments that  would  be  most  unpleasant  for 
Venezuela.  A  year  ago  Germany  an- 
nounced that  she  proposed  to  compel 
payment  of  the  interest  on  a  railroad 
loan  of  $10,000,000  made  by  German 
capital.  The  amount  of  this  interest,  the 
accumulation  of  several  years,  was  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  In  the  last  two 
revolutions  German  subjects  have  suf- 
fered damages  estimated  by  Germany  to 
amount  to  $940,000.  British  subjects 
also  presented  claims  aggregating  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  Castro  organized  a 
commission  of  Venezuelan  officials  in 
January,  1901,  to  consider  all  foreign 
claims  with  a  view  to  settlement.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  foreign  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  rules  laid  down 
for  observance  in  connection  with  the 
claims,  it  failed  to  receive  recognition 
from  any  Government.  Thereupon  Ger- 
many examined  the  claims  and  informed 
Venezuela  that  she  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  those  pronounced  valid. 

In  view  of  the  formidable  revolution 
inaugurated  against  Castro  in  December, 
1901,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  deter- 
mined to  postpone  forcible  collection  of 
their  claims  until  the  fate  of  the  revolt 
was  known.  At  the  same  time  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  advised  the  United 
States  of  their  purpose  to  administer  the 
custom  houses  at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello,  if  necessary,  and  Germany  de- 
clared she  had  no  intention  permanently 
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to  occupy  territory.     To  this  declaration 
the  United  States  responded  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  asserting'  that,  provided  there  were 
no  infringement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
objection  would  not  be  made  to  the  pro- 
posed German  procedure.    Any  other  re- 
ply would   have  been  impossible  unless 
the   President  abandoned  the  precedent 
established  in  1861,  when  Great  Britain, 
France  and   Spain  occupied  Vera  Cruz 
to  force  payment  of  claims  held  by  them 
against   Mexico,   and   again   during  the 
administration    of    President    Cleveland, 
when  British  war  ships  seized  Corinto  to 
compel  Nicaragua  to  pay  an  indemnity 
for    an    outrage    perpetrated    upon    the 
British  Consul-General  in  that  republic. 
Great     Britain     has     never     forgiven 
Venezuela,  nor,  in  spite  of  present  recog- 
nition   of    the    Monroe    Doctrine,     the 
United  States,   for  the    humiliation    in- 
flicted upon  her  by  President  Cleveland 
in  connection  with  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 
The  people  of  Venezuela  have  not  for- 
gotten the  bullying  attitude  of  the  Lon- 
don Government  and  its  determined  ef- 
fort to  seize  their  territory.     Their  fears 
in  this  respect  have  received  fresh  food 
as  the  result    of    the    seizure  by  Great 
Britain   of   a   small   island    lying    three 
miles  from  the  Venezuelan  shore  and  ten 
miles    from    Trinidad.      Great    Britain 
claims  the   island  by  virtue  of  capture 
from  Spain  in  1797,  which  she  holds  was 
confirmed  by  treaty ;  but  an  examination 
of  the  treaty  shows  that  Trinidad  only 
is  mentioned  and  there  is  no  reference 
to  adjacent  islands.     Great  Britain  sup- 
ports her  claim  by  a  grant  of  certain  con- 
cessions in  Patos  made  by  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Trinidad  to  the  municipal- 
ity of  the  Port  of  Spain,  contending  that 
Patos  was  thus  recognized  as  a  part  of 
Trinidad.    Venezuela  meets  this  conten- 
tion by  the  statement  that  whatever  the 
act  of  the  governor,  it  received  no  con- 
firmation  from   Madrid  and  was  there- 
fore null  and  void.   Moreover,  the  treaty 
signed  in  1845  by  Spain  and  Venezuela, 
under  which  the  former  formally  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  republic, 
cedes  to  the  latter  the  islands  along  the 
coast  to  which  the  Madrid  Government 
had  title. 

Patos  has  an  area  of  only  a  few  square 
miles  and  has  slight  strategical  advan- 


tage. Since  President  Castro  imposed  a 
surtax  of  30  per  cent,  upon  goods  im- 
ported from  Trinidad  it  has  been  used 
by  smugglers  as  a  base  for  the  trans- 
shipment of  supplies  to  Venezuela.  Act- 
ing under  instructions  from  Castro,  the 
Venezuelan  gunboat  "  Auguste "  ar- 
rested last  January  several  British  sub- 
jects who  were  on  the  island.  The  con- 
troversy over  the  ownership  of  this  ter- 
ritory, which  had  been  in  progress  more 
than  forty  years,  flamed  as  the  result  of 
the  action,  and  Great  Britain  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  last  August  when  she  landed 
a  boat's  crew  and  hoisted  her  flag  to  de- 
note possession. 

The  dispute  may  lead  to  intervention 
by  the  United  States.  Venezuela  has 
sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  her  con- 
tention to  warrant  London  in  giving  it 
respectful  consideration,  instead  of  push- 
ing it  aside  with  the  statement :  "  The 
territory  is  ours  and  we  propose  to  keep 
it.  Arbitrate?  A  man  doesn't  arbitrate 
about  something  that  belongs  to  him." 
Great  Britain  will  refuse  to  relinquish 
the  island  or  to  permit  disinterested  con- 
sideration of  her  own  claim  and  that  of 
Venezuela  unless  the  United  States  inti- 
mates that  such  action  would  be  well  re- 
ceived in  Washington. 

Serious  as  is  the  Patos  Island  contro- 
versy, it  is  one  of  the  least  important  dis- 
putes Venezuela  has  with  Great  Britain. 
President  Castro's  chief  grievance 
against  the  English  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  Trinidad  had  been  used  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  revolutionists,  and  the 
denial  by  them  of  the  validity  of  the 
blockade  of  ports  held  by  revolutionists, 
which  he  declared  in  force  last  July. 
President  Castro  emphatically  stated  to 
me  that  the  blockade  had  been  effective- 
ly maintained,  and  Senor  Lopez  Baralt, 
the  able  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as- 
serted there  could  be  ample  proof 
brought  to  substantiate  the  President's 
statement. 

On  the  other  hand  the  British  say  that 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  vessels, 
mostly  Venezuelan  and  none  American, 
have  proceeded  up  the  Orinoco,  the  im- 
portant area  of  blockade,  and  have  not 
been  molested  in  any  way.  It  is  further- 
more alleged  that  the  Venezuelan  au- 
thorities have  openly  aided  and  abetted 
the  violation  of  the  blockade.     As  an- 
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other  indication  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  blockade  the  British  point  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  ships  under  or- 
ders to  enforce  it  came  to  Trinidad  and 
lay  in  the  harbor,  sometimes  for  two 
weeks.  Germany  followed  Great  Brit- 
ain's lead  and  declined  to  recognize  the 
blockade  as  binding  and  effective;  and, 
to  show  their  contempt  of  it,  both  Gov- 
ernments sent  gunboats  to  convoy  mer- 
chant steamers  up  and  to  carry  supplies 
and  mail  to  ports  on  the  Orinoco  where 
subjects  had  gathered. 

Thus  there  has  been  continual  friction 
between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  But  the  international 
troubles  of  Castro  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  those  two  states.  Italy  also  has 
claims  which  she  is  pressing.  France 
has  not  resumed  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, tho  in  the  present  instance  her 
press  has  clearly  indicated  its  sympathy 
is  with  Venezuela.  Besides  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany,  President  Castro  must 
look  out  for  Colombia,  which  charges 
that  Castro  aided  materially  the  Colom- 
bian revolution.  The  Government  in 
power  at  Bogota  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  revolution.  It  has  not  forgotten  Cas- 
tro's action  and  recently  sent  expedition- 
ary forces  across  the  border. 

The  United  States  had  a  serious  dis- 
pute with  Castro's  Government  over  the 


question  of  the  ownership  of  the  asphalt 
concession  now  held  by  the  New  York 
and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company.  This 
is  still  awaiting  final  disposition  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  republic,  and  Gen- 
eral Castro  asserts  it  will  be  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  the  facts. 
Whatever  the  decision,  Secretary  Hay,  to 
Venezuela's  indignation,  has  announced 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
view it.  Americans  in  Venezuela  ap- 
prove Mr.  Hay's  intention.  They  say 
the  result  will  be  a  fair  hearing  and  de- 
cision and  be  advantageous  generally  to 
American  interests  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

His  navy  gone,  German  and  British 
ships  patrolling  his  ports  and  reducing 
his  revenues,  attacked  by  Colombia  and 
menaced  by  revolution,  Castro  is  hard 
pressed.  He  has  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning Caracas  and  the  troops  from  the 
Western  Andes,  his  own  home,  who  are 
his  loyal  and  devoted  followers. 

"  When  I  go  out,"  he  is  credited  with 
saying,  ''  it  will  be  feet  first." 

Those  who  have  seen  the  President 
and  are  aware  of  his  fearlessness  and  his 
will  power  appreciate  that  this  statement 
is  the  expression  of  a  man  who,  however 
great  his  faults  and  blunders,  is  yet 
courageous  enough  to  hold  tenaciously 
to  what  he  has  obtained. 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  Dec  at 


Greater   Dawn 

By  Robert  Haven   Schauffier 

'  ^  \  A  /'  RINKLES  and  gray,"  you  say,  "  herald  the  end  of  dav  ; 
VV  Herald  the  cold? 

Young  courage  done  to  death,  phantoms  with  fatal  breath 
Grin  when  you're  old  ?  " 

What !  there  beside  the  sea,  lit  by  eternity. 

There  grow  forlorn. 
Blessed  by  a  sunset  far  brighter  than  matin-star. 

Richer  than  morn? 


Nay!     If  the  dipping  sun  look  on  a  truly-run 

Course  to  thy  goal. 
Back  from  the  brine  of  night  shall  it  in  larger  light 

Rise  on  thy  soul ! 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


Free    Speech    in    the    South 


[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  denied  the  freedom  of  signing  her  name  in  order  that  she 
may  have  the  freedom  of  writing  freely.  She  is  a  Northern  woman  by  birth,  and  has  now  for  sev- 
eral years  lived  in  the  South,  where  she  has  liad  unusual  opportunities  for  intelligently  forming  the 
opinions  set  forth  below. — Editor.] 


!  T  does  not  exist — except  for  those  na- 
j  tive  to  that  latitude.  And  its  very 
non-existence  has  made  it  impossible 
for  residents  of  the  country  at  large  to 
realize  in  even  a  faint  degree  the  abso- 
luteness of  its  denial. 

The  prevailing  ideas  as  to  the  South 
and  the  conditions  at  present  existing 
there  are,  broadly  speaking,  the  result  of 
the  published  utterances  of  two  classes 
of  people,  the  Southerners  themselves, 
and  Northerners  of  social  or  literary 
prominence  who  have  been  entertained 
during  brief  visits  by  charming  hosts 
and  hostesses.  These  naturally  see  only 
the  rosy  side  of  things  and  consequently 
form  their  judgments  from  what  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  print  as  the  outcome 
of  their  investigations  what  is  in  reality 
only  a  rehash  of  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
teresting men  and  women  who  have 
dined  and  lunched  them.  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  distinguished  visitor 
should  be  conscious  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  deception — unintentional,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, but  yet  a  deception — for  the  coun- 
try holds  no  more  plausible  talker  than 
the  Southerner,  who  is  ready  of  speech 
and  eloquent,  full  of  the  conviction  of 
the  inerrancy  of  his  beliefs  and  who  does 
not  permit  himself  to  be  contradicted. 
The  guest  of  a  week  hardly  becomes  con- 
scious of  anything  disagreeable  even  in 
this  last  quality,  so  easy  is  it  to  overlook 
such  trifles  when  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a 
few  days'  endurance  of  them.  There- 
fore one  may  note  throughout  the  North 
a  growing  disposition  to  accept  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Southern  attitude  con- 
cerning the  negro  and  other  vexed  ques- 
tions which  have  divided  the  two  sec- 
tions. But  it  may  also  be  noted  that  this 
disposition  exists  mainly  among  those 
who  have  never  lived  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  The  Northern  people  who  dwell 
and  work  in  the  South  are  not  express- 
ing opinions — if  they  care  to  go  on  living 


there.  It  probably  is  not  often,  at  least 
in  the  larger  and  more  law-abiding  com- 
munities, a  question  of  one's  life  to  dare 
to  speak  one's  mind ;  it  most  assuredly 
is  a  question  of  social  position  and  daily 
bread,  as  the  recent  case  of  Professor 
Sledd  abundantly  proves. 

Intimate  acquaintance  with  Southern 
character  impresses  me  with  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  three  qualities : 
excessive  pride  (to  call  it  vanity  would 
be  hardly  just),  intense  jealousy,  and 
another  which  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
in  the  words  of  a  clever  old  lady,  who 
recently  said  to  me :  "  What  impresses 
me  most  in  Southerners  is  their  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  inroads  of  civil- 
ization." 

These  three  Southern  traits  are,  I 
think,  chiefly  responsible  for  their  ab- 
normal sensitiveness  to  any  sort  of  out- 
side criticism  and  for  their  enthusiastic 
promptness  in  dealing  out  correction  to 
the  critic.  Whether  the  pride  is  an  out- 
g^rowth  of  the  misfortunes  of  war  I  can- 
not say.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  intensified  by  the  years 
of  struggle  when  little  remained  to  keep 
courage  alive  save  the  constant  reitera- 
tion to  themselves  that  in  spite  of  humili- 
ating externals  they  zvere  better  than 
other  people.  At  any  rate  the  habit  is 
now  so  firmly  fastened  upon  Southern 
thought  and  speech  that  there  is  scant 
pardon  for  the  newcomer  who  omits  to 
lift  his  voice  in  the  chorus  of  praise  for 
the  superior  quality  of  all  things  South- 
ern, be  it  hospitality  or  "  drip  coffee." 
The  jealousy  is  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  pride.  In  every  relation  of 
life  it  is  peculiarly  Southern  not  only  to 
wish  to  be  the  first,  but  to  cherish  an 
endless  resentment  toward  any  one  who 
is  even  suspected  of  dividing  the  honors 
with  one.  The  Northern  resident  is 
made  to  feel  in  a  hundred  indescribable 
ways  how  grudgingly  Southerners  have 
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called  in  Northern  skill  for  the  direction 
of  so  many  enterprises  which  are  helping 
to  make  the  New  South.  When  a  South- 
ern college  selects  an  instructor  from 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  *'  our  beau- 
tiful Southland,"  one  is  sure  to  hear: 
"  They  had  no  right  to  bring  a  teacher 
here  from  the  North  when  there  are  hun- 
dreds in  the  South  who  could  do  the 
work  better  than  he." 

When  not  long  since  a  Northern  finan- 
cier declined  the  presidency  of  an  im- 
portant business  combination  just 
formed  in  a  Southern  city,  a  lady  said  to 
me: 

"  I  think  it  was  very  dishonorable  of 
him  to  refuse  the  place  after  having  let 
them  think  that  he  would  accept  it ;  but, 
after  all,  it  served  them  right.  The 
honor  ought  to  have  been  given  to  a 
Southern  man  in  the  first  place." 

With  this  disposition  toward  the  in- 
coming resident  of  Northern  birth,  it  is 
net  hard  to  see  how  the  Southerner  may 
merit  my  elderly  friend's  remark.  He  is 
by  nature  conservative,  and  unless  the 
change  for  the  better  can  originate  in 
some  such  way  that  he  may  get  the  credit 
for  it,  whether  it  concern  education, 
sugar  refining,  banking  or  screening  his 
house  against  mosquitoes,  he  would 
rather  undergo  positive  loss  and  discom- 
fort than  admit  that  he  had  learned  any- 
thing from  a  Northerner. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  apparent 
upon  what  terms  the  stranger  is  wel- 
comed upon  Southern  soil.  For  his 
money  and  his  "  push  "  he  can  easily 
find  a  place,  since  they  contribute  to  the 
development  of  his  adopted  home,  but 
his  opinions  he  will  do  best  to  leave  be- 
hind him.  For  the  price  of  peace  is  per- 
petual flattery — of  Southern  manners, 
institutions  and  climate — and  eternal 
self-effacement.  This  statement  un- 
dcubtedly  sounds  extravsgant,  but  it  is 
the  conviction  resulting  from  some  years 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  "  best 
people  "  of  the  South.  They  love  to  be 
written  of  and  talked  about,  but  unless 
you  proclaim  their  charms,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  refrain  from  writing  or  talking, 
even  tho  you  speak  what  they  know  to 
be  the  truth. 

What  sentiments  New  Orleans  enter- 
tains toward  one  of  her  most  eminent 
writers  of  fiction  is  a  matter  of  common 


knowledge,  altho  it  would  puzzle  a 
Northerner  to  see  in  what  his  offense  has 
been  so  great.  I  recall  an  after-dinner 
conversation  in  a  Creole  household, 
where  my  hosts  indignantly  repeated  the 
familiar  charge  that  this  author  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistaken  Northern  no- 
tion that  all  Creoles  are  of  "  mixed 
blood."  The  subject  gradually  led  to  a 
catalogue  of  the  cases  well  known  to 
them  where  families  or  individuals  of 
that  unfortunate  class  had  attempted  to 
masquerade  as  of  pure  French  descent, 
until  at  last  I  had  been  treated  to  a  series 
of  romances  which  might  well  furnish 
plots  for  a  new  volume  of  "  Strange 
True  Stories  of  Louisiana."  And  yet 
they  seemed  unconscious  of  having  made 
any  admissions  against  their  own  side  of 
the  case.  It  is  one  thing  to  gossip  over 
one's  coffee-cups  about  the  questionable 
antecedents  of  pretentious  neighbors,  an- 
other, apparently,  to  use  these  admitted 
facts  as  material  for  literature  which  all 
the  world  may  read.  Just  here  is  found 
one  of  the  curious  phases  of  Southern 
character.  Evils  which  among  them- 
selves they  frankly  deplore  are  forbidden 
matter  to  the  writer  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. One  of  their  own  number  is  con- 
sidered guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of 
somehow  revealing  a  family  skeleton  if 
he  publishes  them  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  section ;  an  outsider  has  pre- 
sented a  peculiarly  offensive  instance  of 
stinging  the  hand  that  has  fed  him. 

While  anti-lottery  agitation  in  Louisi- 
ana was  at  its  hight  a  New  Orleans 
clergyman  resigned  his  pastorate  to  ac- 
cept a  call  to  a  Northern  church.  He 
had  been  much  interested  in  the  anti- 
lottery  movement  and  some  months  after 
his  removal  wrote  for  a  Northern  paper 
an  article  whose  theme  was  the  wide- 
spread and  insidious  influence  for  evil 
of  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  His  aim  was, 
beyond  question,  to  assist  his  anti-lottery 
friends  by  calling  the  attention  of  North- 
ern people  to  the  importance  of  the  fight 
being  made  against  a  dangerous  institu- 
tion ;  he  said  nothing  that  public  speak- 
ers were  not  saying  all  over  Louisiana, 
and  yet  the  storm  which  that  article 
raised  among  his  former  parishioners — 
almost  without  exception  anti-lottery 
people — was  something  beyond  belief. 
To  have  let  the  outside  world  into  the 
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secret  of  their  city's  disgrace  was,  as 
they  looked  at  it,  a  gross  outrage  upon 
the  hospitality  which  had  heen  "  giv- 
ing (  !)  him  his  living."  When,  some 
time  later,  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
city,  church  officers  who  had  accepted  his 
resignation  with  tears  in  their  eves  hard- 
ly  greeted  him  with  ordinary  civility,  and 
to  this  day  there  has  never  been  an  entire 
return  of  cordial  relations. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  many  instances  where  the  North- 
erner skates  upon  thin  ice  (and  generally 
breaks  through  it)  in  venturing  to  ex- 
press opinions  which  would  scarcely  be 
given  a  second  thought  at  home.  The 
moral  of  it  all  is  that  the  Southerner  is 
entirely  convinced  that  in  all  things  his 
way  is  best,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  creed 
that  a  Northerner  has  only  to  see  things 
as  they  are  in  the  South  at  once  to  come 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking.  This  is 
true  above  all  in  regard  to  that  sorest  of 
subjects,  the  negro ;  and  it  is  like  assault- 
ing his  entire  structure  of  belief  when 
there  arises  one  who,  having  come  and 
seen,  declares  that  so  far  from  agreeing 
with  the  Southern  position,  he  repudi- 
ates it  as  abhorrent  to  his  every  idea  of 
justice  or  even  common  sense.  Natural- 
ly those  who  make  such  a  declaration 
openly  are  not  numerous.  Few  people 
are  in  a  position  to  court  a  martyrdom 
which  must  inevitably  be  shared  by  those 
dependent  upon  them,  and  the  case  of 
Professor  Sledd  would  be  paralleled  in 
every  college  community  in  the  South  if 
other  teachers  ventured  to  emulate  his 
freedom  of  speech.  And  the  case  of  the 
negro  is  not  isolated,  but  is  simply,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  most  highly  explos- 
ive of  the  many  topics  ready  to  "  go  off  " 
when  Northerner  and  Southerner  come 
into  contact  in  daily  life  in  the  South. 
For  whatever  the  Southerner  denies  to 
others  in  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
he  makes  up  for  in  the  liberty  which  he 
allows  himself.  Every  trivial  difference 
between  the  two  sections  exercises  an  ir- 
resistible fascination  upon  him,  and  he 
goes  out  of  his   w^ay  to  introduce  into 


conversation  subjects  which  the  North- 
erner, partly  because  he  is  not  especially 
fond  of  a  fight,  but  nuich  more  because 
he  really  does  not  greatly  care  about 
them,  would  avoid. 

At  a  reception  in  the  North  recently  I 
met  a  Virginia  bride  on  her  way  to  her 
new  home  in  a  Western  State.  Within 
five  minutes  she  had  entered  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  differences  between  South- 
ern and  Western  habits  of  living,  with 
particular  stress  upon  the  point  that  "  my 
husband  says  that  out  there  niggers 
actually  go  to  the  public  schools  and 
graduate  in  the  same  classes  with  white 
people,"  with  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  Her  circle  of  listeners  made  no 
attempt  at  arg^ument ;  I,  because  a  con- 
siderable experience  with  her  kind  has 
taught  me  a  degree  of  discretion  con- 
cerning what  is  profanely  described  as 
"  monkeying  with  the  buzz-saw,"  the 
rest  because  they  felt  no  other  emotion 
than  a  certain  curiosity  to  hear  the  opin- 
ions of  a  person  brought  up  in  a  world 
entirely  different  from  their  own.  But  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  what 
would  have  happened  to  a  Northern 
bride  who,  with  so  little  provocation,  had 
offered  her  opinions  thus  freely  when  be- 
ing entertained  in  a  Southern  house. 
The  most  difficult  feature  of  the  case  is 
perhaps  in  that  the  Southern  people  are 
not  concrete  illustrations  of  total  deprav- 
ity. With  that  type  of  humanity  it  is  not 
hard  to  know  how  to  deal,  but  what  is  to 
be  done  with  a  people  whose  very  con- 
sciousness of  being  kind  and  courteous 
intrenches  them  the  more  firmlv  in  their 
bitter  and  unreasoning  prejudices? 

And  so  I  dare  not  predict  a  day  when 
our  Southern  countrymen  will  give  over 
their  nresent  amiable  practice  of  making 
converts  to  their  theories  by  a  (literal  or 
fis^urative)  shotgun  policy,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  until  its  arrival  the  views  of 
the  winter  tourist  (especially  if  he  be  a 
Congressman  or  a  magazine  writer 
worth  conciliating)  and  of  the  perma- 
nent resident  are  not  likely  to  continue 
radically  different. 
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Chinese    Exclusion    in    the    Philippines 

Hy  James  A.    Le  Roy 

[Mr.  Le  Roy,  who  was  Commissioner  Dean  C.  Worcester's  private  secretary  until  lie  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Philippines,  has  written  before  for  The  Ixdepexdent,  as  our  readers  will  remember.  The 
following  article  takes  exception  to  the  one  of  Professor  Jenks,  which  we  printed  November  6th,  favor- 
ing the  admission  of  Chinese  labor  to  the   Philippines. — Editok.] 


CONGRESS  may  be  asked  at  this 
short  session  to  amend  the  Chinese 
exchision  act  so  as  to  permit  the 
Philippine  Commission  to  legislate  for 
restricted  admission  of  Chinese  into  the 
Philippines,  while  safeguarding  their  en- 
trance from  that  quarter  into  the  United 
States.  The  so-called  "  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  "  of  Manila  will  have  a 
representative  in  Washington  to  urge 
such  action.  Most  of  all,  however,  it  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  report  in  its  favor 
by  Professor  J.  W.  Tenks,  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  War  Department  to 
study  conditions  in  the  Oriental  colonies 
of  Holland  and  England,  who  recently 
expanded  his  argument  on  this  score  in 
The  Independent's  columns. 

One  of  the  first  things  noted  by  Fili- 
pino critics  of  the  Philippine  Government 
act  of  last  July  was  that  one-half  of  it 
was  composed  of  sections  carefully  and 
minutely  prescribing  a  "  mining  law  "  for 
islands  nine  thousand  miles  from  the  seat 
of  legislation  and  unknown  to  nearly  all 
the  legislators.  With  Professor  Jenks's 
contention  that  the  arguments  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  from  these  shores  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  the  Philippines, 
and  that  the  Government  of  those  islands 
should  be  empowered  to  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  them  there,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disagree.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  case  he  makes  out  for  such  ad- 
mission itself. 

lie  found  that,  in  the  main,  good  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  the  admission  of 
Chinese  coolies  to  Ceylon,  Assam,  Burma, 
East  Sumatra,  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Federated  Malay  States,  where  the 
natives  (in  the  last  three  places  Malays) 
do  not  take  kindly  to  heavy  work.  With 
the  resultant  internal  improvement,  and 
increased  population,  the  natives  get  bet- 
ter pay  for  their  small  crops,  and  prefer 
to  take  life  easy  or  do  the  "  pleasing 
work  "  that  becomes  available.  The  Fed- 
crated  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements 
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and  Eastern  Sumatra  are  sparsely  set- 
tled. Coolie  immigration  into  densely 
populated  Java  and  India  is  forbidden. 

By  inference,  Professor  Jenks  consid- 
ers the  Philippines  insufficiently  popu- 
lated. Their  115,000  square  miles  and 
8,000,000  to  10,000,000  people  do  not 
compare  with  India  or  with  Java's  50,554 
square  miles  and  28,745,698  people  (in- 
cluding ^ladura)  ;  but  they  do  show  a 
very  different  condition  from  the  26,500 
square  miles  and  676,138  people  of  the 
l\Ialay.  States.  Moreover,  the  older,  more 
settled  provinces  (those  in  which  live  the 
Christianized,  lowlander  Filipinos,  the 
people  who  opposed  American  succession 
to  Spain)  show  an  approximation  to  Java 
in  density  of  population — e.  g.,  Cebu, 
with  nearly  350 ;  Pampanga,  with  over 
300,  and  Bulacan,  with  nearly  300  to  the 
square  mile,  as  compared  with  about  530 
for  Java.  Suppose  now  we  confine  our- 
selves, roughly,  to  the  "  civilized  Philip- 
pines," leaving  out  Mindanao  (36,000 
square  miles),  unknown  Mindoro,  Pala- 
wan, the  inconsequential  small  islands, 
and  the  uncivilized  provinces  of  Northern 
Luzon  (by  no  means  all  of  Luzon's 
mountainous  and  uncultivated  territory). 
We  thus  reject  about  52,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 
The  7,000,000  or  more  people  remaining 
are  spread  over  an  area  of  63,000  square 
miles,  no  and  upward  to  the  square 
mile.  (The  figures  available  are  usually 
estimates,  but  are  roughly  accurate.) 

If  Mindanao  and  Mindoro  should 
eventually  require  "  coolies  "  from  out- 
side to  develop  them,  that  might  become 
a  separate  issue.  But  7,000,000  or  more 
people  in  an  area  equal  to  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Vermont  are  quite  a  good 
many  to  relegate  mainly  to  the  '*  pleasing 
work,"  as  ''  coachmen,  drivers,  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  etc." 

At  any  rate,  there  are  just  now  lawless 
bands  roaming  the  out  of  the  way  places 
in    most    of    these    Christian    provinces. 
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They  find  it  easier  to  make  a  living  thus 
than  to  till  the  soil  under  present  condi- 
tions (lack  of  work-animals  and  a  rank 
vegetation  where  warfare  has  prevented 
cultivation  for  a  few  years).  Suppose  it 
proves  that,  to  reach  full  development  of 
the  island's  resources,  outside  labor  must 
eventually  be  called  in,  yet  have  we  any 
right  to  permit  that  until  we  have 
brought  about  conditions  which  furnish 
the  people  no  excuse  for  idleness  or  for 
joining  robber  bands? 

In  the  other  colonies  mentioned,  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  thinks  the  Chinese  have  not 
lowered  the  standard  of  living  or  con- 
duct ;  in  fact,  often  have  raised  it.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that,  in  the  main, 
thd  natives  of  these  colonies  are  jMoham- 
medans ;  in  no  case  is  there  another  col- 
ony of  Christianized  Malays,  as  there  is 
in  the  Philippines,  whose  social  ideas  and 
ways  of  living,  even  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent among  the  lov/er  classes,  are  those 
derived  from  the  Europe  from  which 
came  their  Spanish  mentors.  Doubtless 
the  effect  of  introducing  Chinese  in  the 
Aloro  country  would  be  rather  to  raise 
than  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality, 
public  and  private ;  the  Moros  are  per- 
fectly comparable  to  the  Mohammedan 
Malays  of  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
It  is  not  fair  to  argue  the  same  of  the 
Christian  provinces  of  the  Philippines — 
and  saying  this,  we  pay  the  Spaniards  in 
general  and  the  friars  in  particular  a 
compliment. 

The  opium  habit  has  been  spreading 
of  late  among  the  Filipinos ;  it  has  its 
origin  only  where  there  are  Chinese  in 
numbers,  as  in  Manila  and  Cebii.  Pawn 
shops  of  the  most  usurious  sort  prey 
upon  the  unthrifty  natives  wherever  there 
are  knots  of  Chinese  settlers.  The  gam- 
bling evil,  quite  bad  enough  among  the  na- 
tives by  themselves,  is  seriously  aug- 
mented where  there  are  Chinese  gaming- 
houses, with  their  loaded  dice  and  other 
devices  to  cheat  the  unwary.  The  police 
records  of  Manila  are  eloquent  as  to  the 
effect  of  having  thousands  of  unmarried 
Chinese  about;  a  shameless  traffic  in 
young  girls  is  carried  on  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  and  in  more  than  one  Philip- 
pine town  a  small  band  of  Chinese  con- 
stitute a  training-school  in  vice  that  is 
strange  to  the  provincial  native.  In 
Manila  the  Chinese  present  the  most  se- 


rious problem  with  which  the  sanitary 
authorities  have  to  deal.  Their  quarters 
were  foci  of  bubonic  plague. 

They  are  adulterators  par  excellence  of 
foods  and  drinks.  Their  deceptions  of 
this  sort  killed  the  growing  traffic  in 
Philippine  indigo.  Their  fire  insurance 
frauds  years  back  still  influence  rates  in 
Manila.  False  measures  and  a  dozen  de- 
vices to  cheat  their  native  customers  are 
constantly  being  detected  among  Chinese 
retailers. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  wherever  they 
migrate  the  Chinese  generally  follow  the 
bent  of  their  countrymen  who  preceded. 
In  Java  and  the  Philippines  they  are 
mainly  retail  traders.  This  industrial 
leaning  is  strong:  the  newly  arrived 
coolie  scrapes  and  saves  till  he  can  get  a 
peddler's  pack ;  the  Chinese  peddler 
schemes  and  saves  till  he  can  start  a  small 
store.  Professor  Jenks's  plan  for  re- 
stricted admission  presupposes  that  the 
new  Chinese  laborers  would  carefully  be 
kept  in  the  place  and  at  the  work  for 
which  they  were  imported.  The  Spanish 
Government  tried  in  the  last  century  to 
stimulate  agricultural  progress  by  letting 
the  friars  and  other  large  estate  owners 
bring  in  Chinese  in  numbers,  and  failed, 
both  in  the  attempt  at  fostering  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Chi- 
nese on  the  soil.  They  were  soon  in 
trade.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  marked  by  Chinese  pirate 
raids,  Chinese  revolts  in  Manila,  the  mas- 
sacre of  Chinese  (30,000  in  161 T- 13)  and 
repressive  measures.  They  were  expelled 
(nominally)  for  the  last  time  in  1769,  be- 
cause they  joined  Spain's  enemies  in  the 
English  occupation  of  Manila.  The  nine- 
teenth century  saw  a  series  of  regulative 
measures,  designed,  along  the  same  lines 
as  Professor  Jenks  proposes,  to  control 
their  admission,  registration,  taxation, 
residence  and  occupation.  These  were 
practically  all  failures. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we 
cannot  now  enforce  such  restrictive  meas- 
ures, if  Spain  did  not.  Neither  does  it 
necessarily  follow,  because  they  are  ef- 
fective in  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
States,  that  they  are  feasible  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  are  proceeding  on  different 
lines  from  England  and  Holland,  and,  as 
Professor  Jenks  notes,  have  already  con- 
ferred on  the  natives  an  unprecedented 
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degree  of  self-government.  Philippine 
town  officials  and  half  their  provincial 
officials  are  natives.  There  would  cer- 
tainly be  friction  over  the  working  of  any 
law  aimed  at  the  introduction  of  large 
bodies  of  Chinese  coolies  among  a  popu- 
lation decidedly  hostile  to  them.  It  could 
only  partly  be  avoided  by  the  creation  of 
a  large  corps  of  officials  especially  to  ad- 
minister the  coolie  labor  law. 

Quite  commonly,  American  and  for- 
eign contractors  and  promoters  have  no 
patience  with,  or  use  for,  the  Filipino, 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  his 
tongue  or  his  ways  of  thinking  and  do- 
ing. They  look  upon  the  islands  only  in 
the  light  of  the  money  to  be  made  out  of 
them.  Those  who  have  patience  and 
common  sense  are  less  ready  to  condemn 
Filipino  labor  without  further  trial ;  they 
realize  that  longseated  customs  and  ways 
of  doing  things  cannot  be  changed  in  a 
day,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  get,  in  the 
tropics,  an  American  day's  labor  for  one- 
third  the  price.  Experience  on  the  Gov- 
ernment road  to  Benguet  shows  that, 
when  such  a  piece  of  work  is  to  be  done, 
remote  from  the  laborers'  homes  and  in 
the  mountains,  a  settlement  of  laborers 
should  be  built  up,  their  families  coming 
with  them  to  set  up  the  lares  and  penates 
and  cook  the  meals  to  which  they  are 
used.  Then,  by  hiring  say  1,000,  an  effi- 
cient working  force  of  500  or  600  can  be 
maintained  all  the  time. 

Before  opening  industrial  schools. 
Superintendent  Fred  W.  Atkinson  had 
the  teachers  of  those  branches  make  a 
canvass  of  the  industrial  situation  last 
year.  In  a  recent  report  he  summarizes 
their  verdict  thus : 

'"'  Few  natives  now  in  control  of  leading  in- 
dustries. .  .  .  With  careful,  patient  instruc- 
tion, capable  of  much  better  things.  .  .  . 
Much  latent  mechanical  ability.  ...  In 
time  will  take  their  places  as  leaders,  not  im- 
mediately, not  in  one  generation,  but  they  have 
the  qualities  to  do  the  work.  They  are  slow, 
take  life  leisurely,  potter  over  their  work  and 
lack  responsibility.  Not  strange,  considering 
the  climate.  They  no  doubt  lack  the  energy 
to  the  work,  but  they  also  lack  the  knowledge. 
With  knowledge  to  do,  ambition  may  be 
aroused.  .  .  .  With  proper  guidance  and 
modern  tools  and  methods,  the  Filipinos  could 
develop  into  a  race  of  artisans  and  agricultur- 
ists." 

One  reason  Americans  have  trouble  in 


getting  "  cocheros  "  of  Manila  to  arlve 
them  about  is  that  the  latter  were,  early 
in  our  occupation,  so  abused  and  cheated 
by  drunken  soldiers  that  they  prefer  a 
native  passenger  at  less  fare  to  an  Amer- 
ican. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Manila 
is  a  city  of  300,000  people  and  of  long 
distances,  without  an  adequate  system  of 
transportation  and  with  too  few  rigs  for 
hire.  Each  rig  averages  four  dollars 
Mexican  or  more  a  day.  Who  shall 
blame  the  Malay  "  cochero  "  of  the  trop- 
ics, accustomed  to  much  more  sleep  than 
we,  if  he  does  scorn  the  added  fares  and 
try  to  reach  home  and  rest  when  he  has 
done  a  day's  work?  To  be  sure,  an 
American  cabman  would  keep  after  the 
fares,  but  is  it  necessarily  virtuous  to  be 
"thrifty?"  Perhaps  there  is  something 
in  the  other  fellow's  standpoint. 

Carriage  building  and  repairing  in 
Manila  is  mainly  in  Filipino  hands,  and 
the  owners  of  the  'rickshaws  mentioned 
by  Professor  Jenks  could  have  found  men 
able  to  set  them  up  had  they  tried.  There 
are  some  very  fair  native  machinists.  The 
largest  saw  mill  in  Manila  employs  Fili- 
pinos in  preference  to  Chinese.  There 
are  50,000  natives,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, working  in  and  about  Manila's 
tobacco  factories,  and  very  few  Chinese. 

That  the  mass  of  the  Filipino  people 
cherish  a  traditional  prejudice  (which  is 
partly  fear  of  their  competition)  against 
the  Chinese,  is  unquestioned.  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  Professor  Jenks's  opinion  that 
"  practically  all  the  more  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  Filipinos  "  favor  their  restricted 
admission.  The  Filipino  press  of  Manila, 
notably  the  organ  of  the  Federal  party, 
almost  daily  bears  witness  to  the  con- 
trary. 

And,  after  all,  is  not  the  main  question 
one  above  the  matter  of  expediency  as  to 
Philippine  development?  The  objections 
herein  urged  to  admission  of  Chinese  are 
not  of  sufficient  weight,  if  our  main  ob- 
ject in  the  islands  is  to  open  them  up  to 
internal  development  and  improvement  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  (Legitimately,  I 
mean,  for  Professor  Jenks's  report  shows 
that  he  holds  no  brief  for  the  "  pro- 
moter "  as  such.)  A  very  good  case  can 
be  made  out  for  the  position  that  this  will 
be,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  way  to  bene- 
fit the  Filipinos  themselves.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  maintain  that  the 
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English  are  doing,  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, for  instance,  the  most  practical  work 
that  can  be  clone  for  Oriental  countries. 
But  we  have  started  out  on  different  lines 
in  the  Philippines,  proposing  from  the 
outset  a  considerable  share  in  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Filipinos  and  a  govern- 
ment which,  quoting  President  AIcKin- 
ley's  instructions  to  the  Civil  Commis- 
sion, shall,  so  far  as  may  be,  ''  conform 
to  their  customs,  their  habits  and  even 
their  prejudices."  Even  tho  that  internal 
improvement  which  is  desired  shall  there- 
by be  retarded,  shall  we  not  be  going 
more  surely  if  we  make  the  people  of  the 
islands  themselves  share  in  every  step  of 
that  development?  Indeed,  if  we  leave 
them  on  the  outside,  by  yielding  to  the 
call  of  promoters  more  eager  for  quick 
returns  than  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  shall  we  not  thereby 
destroy  all  hope  of  success  for  the  policy 
of  co-operation  which  we  have  adopted  ? 

Ferdinand  Jagor,  a  German  scientist 
wdio  traveled  through  the  Philippines  al- 
most a  half  century  ago,  wrote  in  his 
book  this  notable  prediction  : 

'■'  The  influence  of  North  America  in  the 
ultramarine  provinces  of  Spain  will  make  it- 
self felt,  especially  in  the  Philippines,  as  the 
con^rnerce  of  America's  west  coast  develops. 
The  Americans  seem  to  have  the  mission  of 
reviving  the  germ  of  the  Spanish  seed.  As 
the  conquerors  of  modern  days,  as  representa- 
tives of  positivism  in  opposition  to  the  romanti- 
cism of  cavalierly  enterprises,  they  pursue  their 


course  with  the  ax  and  the  plow  of  the  colo- 
nist, just  as  the  Spaniards  did  it  bearing  the 
cross  and  flourishing  the  sword. 

"  A  great  part  of  Spanish-America  already 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  has  attained 
since  the  transfer  an  importance  it  had  not 
even  dreamed  of  under  Spanish  rule,  and  still 
less  in  the  anarchic  period  following  its  eman- 
cipation. 

"  The  Spanish  system  cannot,  in  the  long 
run,  prevail  against  the  North  American. 
While  the  former  directly  exploits  the  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  privileged  classes,  the  latter 
draws  on  its  best  forces  to  sustain  them ;  in 
spite  of  its  scanty  population,  America  attracts 
the  most  advantageous  elements  of  all  coun- 
tries, which,  there  freed  from  embarrassing 
subjection  and  impositions,  progress  with  tire- 
less activity.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  that  the  foregoing  con- 
jectures may  not  soon  become  facts;  for  their 
present  education  has  not  sufficiently  prepared 
them  to  sustain  the  strife  with  those  people, 
tireless  creators,  and  little  given  to  humanitar- 
ian considerations." 

This  German  prophecy,  m.ade  through 
a  keen-eyed  comprehension  of  economic 
and  political  forces  then  at  work,  has 
been  wonderfully  fulfilled.  The  last 
paragraph  quoted  sounds  the  same  Eu- 
ropean cynicism  as  to  our  humanitarian- 
ism  that  is  current  to-day,  that  makes  us 
out  "  pigs  "  to  the  Spaniards  and  men 
merely  "  practical  "  to  the  German.  Shall 
our  conduct  in  the  Philippines  justify  this 
verdict  on  us  ? 

Watrous,   New  Mexico. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

UR  lives  are  ours  in  sacred  trust, 
To  shape   as  best  we  can ; 

For  if  we  fail,  our  failure  must 
Impair   God's   perfect  plan. 


INCENTIVE 

'Tis    well    that    when    the    goal    is    gained 

Of  one  ambition  strong, 
There   is  another,   not  attained. 

That  urges  us  along. 


STRENGTH 

We  train  ourselves  to  watch   ourselves 

Until   we  find  at  length 
We've   made  our   very  weaknesses 

The  pillars  of  our   strength. 


A    NOBLE    LIFE 

A  noble  life  is  not  a  blaze 

Of  sudden  glory  won, 
But  just  an  adding  up  of  days 
In  which  good  work  is  done. 
Peace  Dalj,  R.  I. 


The    Right    to    Labor 

By  Annie  C.    Muirhead 

[Miss  Muirhead  is  an  Euglishwoman  who  has  now  been  in  this  country  for  five  years.  Her  brother 
is  the  author  of  "  The  Land  of  Contrasts  " — a  book  on  America  which  has  received  a  very  great  deal  of 
attention.  She  herself  has  written  a  good  deal  for  the  magazines  and  has  been  extensively  engaged  in 
practical  reform  work.     She  is  a  socialist. — Editor.] 


IT  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  dis- 
cussion has  been  aroused  by  the  re- 
cent emphatic  enunciation  of  the 
thesis — by  President  Eliot,  among  others 
— that  every  man  has  a  right  to  sell  his 
labor  for  what  remuneration  he  pleases. 

This  strikes  one  as  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine,  even  if  true,  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  at  least  one  voice  would  have 
been  raised  in  protest  against  it — but  no ! 
Everywhere,  judging  by  the  silence  of  the 
press,  it  is  accepted  as  a  self-evident  prop- 
osition. 

But  is  it  so  self-evident  ? 

When  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a 
community  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  be  strictly  individualistic  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  only  a  question  of  where  he 
may  draw  the  line  in  making  the  neces- 
sary compromises ;  and  it  is  society  that 
generally  determines  in  the  long  run 
where  the  line  shall  be  drawn. 

At  the  Civic  Federation  the  other  day. 
President  Gompers  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  legal  right  and  the  moral  right 
of  the  labor  unions  to  interfere  with  non- 
union workmen,  and  was  rather  laughed 
at  for  his  pains.  Was  it  not  the  business 
of  the  state,  he  was  asked,  rather  than  of 
any  organization,  to  enforce  moral 
rights?  And  it  semed  to  be  felt  that  the 
question  ou,q-ht  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Gompers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  moral 
rights  are  most  frequently  enforced  by 
public  opinion  alone,  especially  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  man's  own  class  or  or- 
ganization. And  public  opinion  is  the 
most  powerful  lawgiver  in  the  world.  It 
is  very  probablv  not  nearly  so  powerful 
in  the  United  States  as  in  certain  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  disregard  of  "  what 
people  think  "  is  one  factor  in  the  delight- 
ful independence  of  character  of  the  in- 
dividual American.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
there  is  a  bad  side  to  it.  A  sense  of  honor 
and  an  esprit  de  corps  are  no  less  desir- 
able qualities ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
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these  are  weaker  in  America  than  else- 
where. To  the  Englishman,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  to  the  American,  moral  right 
counts  for  a  good  deal ;  and  it  is  to  him 
by  no  means  such  a  very  self-evident 
proposition  that  a  man  has  the  right  to 
sell  his  labor  as  cheaply  as  he  pleases ;  in 
some  English  professions  he  has  not  even 
the  legal  right  to  do  so,  and  a  good  thing, 
too! 

The  College  of  Physicians,  the  Bar, 
Apothecaries'  Hall  are  not  called  trades 
unions,  but  are  practically  such — they  are 
undoubtedly  professional  unions. 

For  it  is  felt  that  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  any  man  who  chooses  to  hang  out 
his  shingle  and  announce  himself  as  a 
doctor  without  any  guaranty  that  he  is 
properly  qualified  to  act  as  such.  That  is 
giving  the  shingleite  much  too  wide  a 
scope  of  individual  freedom,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  safety  of  his  -neighbors. 
Here  the  medical  unions  interpose,  and  in- 
sist that  every  practitioner  shall  join  a 
union ;  and  they  take  care  to  see  that  he 
is  properly  qualified,  and  has  diplomas 
and  certificates  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  be- 
fore he  is  permitted  to  practice.  There  are 
numerous  smaller  trades  union  restric- 
tions prescribing  the  conditions  of  his 
work,  besides.  The  amount  of  the  fees 
he  may  charge  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  neighborhood  where  the  medical  man 
may  chance  to  reside ;  and  it  is  the  public 
opinion  either  of  his  union  or  his  neigh- 
borhood that  ultimately  fixes  the  amount. 
A  consulting  physician,  for  instance, 
would  lose  caste  at  once  if  he  charged  less 
than  a  guinea  for  a  consultation,  tho  he 
may  charge  as  much  more  as  he  likes. 
There  are  more  refined  and  unpleasant 
ways  of  punishing  a  man  than  by  knock- 
ing him  on  the  head.  Social  ostracism  is 
merely  a  form  of  boycott ;  and  is  felt  to  be 
entirely  fair  among  the  professional 
unionists  who  practice  it.  The  man  to 
blame  is  the  man  who  has  infringed  their 
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rules,  written  or  unwritten.  This  may 
mean  in  many  cases  hardship,  and  in 
some  few  cases  injustice;  but  one  can 
liardly  deny  that  the  system  is  consonant 
with  substantial  justice  on  the  whole. 

In  the  legal  profession,  even  the  fees 
are  definitely  fixed  by  law.  If  a  solicitor, 
for  instance,  charged  less  than  six-and- 
eight  pence  for  certain  services,  he  would 
not  only  be  socially  ostracized  but  would 
also  be  disbarred — i.  e.,  deprived  of  the 
right  to  practice  at  all. 

The  Bar  protects  itself  also  against  too 
many  apprentices.  When  at  one  time 
young  men  were  crowding  thickly  into 
the  profession  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary at  once  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
entrance  examination ;  frankly,  not  in  or- 
der that  the  entering  ability  might  be 
higher,  but  that  fewer  men  might  be  able 
to  pass  and  increase  the  competition  with- 
in the  sacred  fold ! 

The  methods  of  labor  unions  are  at  any 
rate  not  new.  The  Englishman  is,  per- 
haps, prejudiced  who  thinks  that  such  ar- 
rangements, tending  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  skill  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, are  much  to  be  commended.  But 
also  perhaps  he  is  not. 

To  quote  an  illustration  of  "  moral 
right  "  from  this  side  of  the  water ;  it  is 
matter  for  admiration  that  the  standard 
rate  in  the  typewriting  industry  in  New 
York  is  universally  adhered  to.  Five 
cents  per  folio  of  a  hundred  words  for 
ordinary  straightforward  manuscript  is 
the  regulation  rate  charged  by  public 
typewriters.  It  is  said  that  this  rate  was 
originally  fixed  by  Remington's  school, 
but  of  course  they  can  bring  no  official 
pressure  to  bear  to  enforce  the  rate. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  typewriters' 
union  to  fix  this  minimum  fee ;  it  appears 
to  be  simply  a  matter  of  general  under- 
standing among  typewriters.  In  London, 
on  the  contrary,  the  rates  are  not  uni- 
form, and  are  (consequently?)  lower  all 
round. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  here 
from  time  to  time,  we  are  informed,  by  in- 
dividual typewriters  to  do  the  work  for 
three  cents  per  folio ;  but  these  attempts 
do  not  appear  to  succeed,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  disreputable  by  the  majority — 
and  rightly  so.  No  matter  what  her  ex- 
cuse   might    be,    to    support    an    invalid 


mother,  or  anything  of  the  sort — the  girl 
would,  indeed,  be  mean  who  charged  less 
than  the  standard  rate,  and  would  de- 
servedly be  dubbed  a  "  scab,"  for  her  ac- 
tion threatens  to  bring  down  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  whole  of  her  class,  to 
make  it  only  more  difficult  in  the  future 
for  other  girls  to  support  themselves  or 
their  invalid  mothers. 

But  why  it  should  be  considered  any 
less  disreputable  for  a  workingman  to  un- 
dersell his  fellows  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Such  action  threatens  to  counteract  the 
valuable  work  which  the  unions  are  try- 
ing to  do — to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

Now,  it  is  coming  to  be  a  generally 
recognized  axiom  of  political  economy 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depends 
far  more  upon  its  home  consumption  than 
upon  its  foreign  market.  The  country, 
therefore,  that  pays  the  highest  wages  to 
its  working  classes,  thus  augmenting 
their  purchasing  power,  is  the  most  pros- 
perous country.  America  herself  is  proof 
of  this  fact.  It  is  not  the  condensation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  its 
distribution  among  the  hands  of  the 
many,  that  makes  for  trade-steadiness 
and  growth. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  to  the  na- 
tion's profit  to  make  legal  restrictions  for- 
bidding a  man  to  sell  his  labor  too  cheap- 
ly. It  is  conceivable  that  such  laws  may 
some  day  be  enacted  by  bodies  politic. 
Meanwhile,  the  labor  unions  are  doing 
work  for  which  the  whole  nation  ought 
to  arise  and  call  them  blessed.  As  far  as 
one's  own  comfortableness  of  mind  is 
concerned,  surely,  when  one  reads  of  the 
sweating  and  oppression  that  prevail  in 
the  unorganized  trades ;  when  one  reads 
an  article  such  as  that  published  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Outlook,  entitled 
''  One  Woman's  Struggle,"  surely  all 
right-minded  people  must  crave  that 
every  trade  had  its  organized  union,  and 
that  every  member  of  the  trade  were  com- 
pelled, for  his  own  sake,  to  belong  to  it; 
and  be  protected,  against  his  own  great 
necessity,  from  selling  his  labor  too 
cheaply. 

At  least,  it  is  a  matter  open  to  discus- 
sion whether  a  member  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion has  the  right  to  sell  his  labor  as 
cheaply  as  he  pleases. 

New  York  City 


From    the    Policeman's    Point    of   View 


By  a  New  York  Patrolman 

[The  intelligent  reader  will  discern  excellent  reasons  why  the  man  who  speaks  so  frankly  in  this  arti- 
:,'le  SiionJd  have  stipulated  in  advance  of  the  interview  granted  to  The  Ixdependent  representative  that 
his  name  should  be  carefully  withheld  from  publication.  His  experiences,  views  and  opinions  are  pre- 
sented in  his  own  language  in  order  to  illuminate  the  "  Police  I'roblem."  As  a  fair  representative  of 
those  who  are  charged  with  enforcement  of  law  among  us  it  is  reriainl}-  instructive  to  hear  him,  no 
matter  what  one  may  think  of  his  very  peculiar  ethics.— Editor.] 


WHEN  I  was  a  youngster  one  of  my 
favorite  games  was  what  we 
children  called  ''  Cops  and 
Thieves,"  we  used  to  play  it  all  over 
Cherry  Hill  where  I  was  born,  and  many 
a  time  I  stayed  from  school  to  enjoy  the 
sport  of  chasing  the  other  boys  down  the 
cellars  and  over  the  roofs  and  through 
the  alleys  and  streets,  for  I  was  always  a 
"  cop,"  and  it  was  my  business  to  catch 
the  ''  thieves." 

We  children  who  were  always  in  the 
street  knew  the  regular  policemen,  and 
had  a  great  admiration  for  them,  seeing 
that  they  could  make  the  grocer  take  his 
wagon  away,  or  could  enter  a  house  and 
arrest  a  man  who  was  raising  a  disturb- 
ance, and  were  more  than  a  match  for 
even  the  greatest  fighters  that  we  had  in 
the  tenements.  They  seemed  to  us  to  be 
men  of  great  power  who  could  do  as  they 
pleased  with  other  people,  and,  of  course, 
we  did  not  know  that  they  had  officers 
set  over  them  whose  orders  they  had  to 
obey.  So  as  I  grew  up  I  wanted  to  be  a 
policeman,  and  I  watched  all  the  members 
of  the  force  very  closely  in  order  to  get 
their  ways. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Tom  Gould, 
Billy  McGlory  and  Harry  Hill.  The  po- 
lice were  pretty  openly  hand  in  glove 
with  all  the  gamblers  and  divekeepers, 
and  late  at  night  one  could  find  them  all 
over  town  sitting  in  the  dives  in  uni- 
form, drinking  and  running  things. 
There  are  no  such  times  now,  whatever 
may  be  said. 

When  I  got  to  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  I  tried  to  get  on  the  police  force,  and 
a  politician  told  me  that  he  would  put 
me  on  for  $300.  I  had  been  working  as 
a  clerk  for  a  junk  man  in  Pearl  Street 
and  had  saved  a  little  money  and  I  agreed 
to  pay  $300.  I  gave  it  to  the  politician  in 
the  back  room  of  a  saloon  on  William 
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Street,  and  he  counted  the  money  and  said 
ihat  he  would  see  me  through.  He  told 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  to  inclose  the 
money  in  an  envelope,  and  put  it  in  his 
safe,  which  was  done. 

**  It's  all  right,"  said  the  politician  to 
me.     "  You'll  be  appointed." 

I  made  my  application  and  waited 
three  months,  but  was  turned  down.  So 
I  went  to  the  politician,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  reason.  He  told  me  that 
the  saloonkeeper  had  kept  the  money,  de- 
claring that  he  never  had  seen  it.  And 
that  was  the  fact ;  when  I  went  to  the 
saloonkeeper  he  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  cent  of  my  money.  We  could  not 
make  an  open  complaint  about  it.  So  he 
won  that  time,  but  he  had  no  luck  after- 
ward, being  often  arrested  for  keeping 
open  after  hours  and  on  Sundays,  and 
once  being  nearly  clubbed  to  death  by 
unknown  parties. 

Tlie  politician  told  me  that  I  would 
have  to  raise  $300  more,  and  so  I  went 
back  to  clerking  till  the  beginning  of 
1898  when  I  was  ready  for  another  at- 
tempt to  get  on  the  force.  I  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers, and  received  a  copy  of  the  require- 
ments which  seemed  to  show  that  I  was 
not  eligible. 

In  order  to  be  a  New  York  policeman 
a  man  must  be  at  least  5  feet  7^  inches 
high  and  weigh  at  least  138  pounds,  and 
for  every  additional  inch  of  height  he 
must  weigh  5  pounds  more.  He  must 
have  a  chest  measurement  of  at  least 
33^^  inches  under  expansion  witli  a  mo- 
bility of  at  least  2^4  inches.  He  must  be 
free  from  diseases,  and  varicose  veins, 
and  nuist  have  at  least  20  natural  teeth, 
including  two  molars  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw. 

Pie  must  also  be  something  of  an  ath- 
lete ;    able   to   chin    the   horizontal    bar ; 
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(lip  on  the  parallel  bars ;  put  up  a  50- 
pound  dumbbell  with  each  hand ;  rise  to 
a  sitting  posture  from  the  floor  with  a  35- 
pound  dumbbell  clasped  to  the  back  of 
his  neck;  make  a  hii^h  jump  of  at  least 
3  feet  6  inches,  and  m.-^ke  at  least  65 
points  on  strike  tests — pushing,  pulling 
and  lifting  at  the  measuring  machines 
showing  the  strength  of  back  and  leg^- 

I  was  not  equal  to  all  these  physical  re- 
quirements, for  I  had  some  varicose  veins 
in  the  legs,  and  I  was  not  enough  of  an 
athlete.  When  I  told  the  politician  about 
this  he  said  that  it  could  all  be  fixed  by 
means  of  a  substitute  at  the  examina- 
tions— a  man  wdio  would  do  everything 
in  my  name — but  that  would  cost  $1,000 
— $200  for  himself,  $200  for  the  substi- 
tute and  $600  for  the  other  oarties  who 
would  see  that  I  was  retained  on  the 
force  after  I  got  there. 

I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  agree  to  take 
$500,  but  the  best  he  would  do  was  to 
come  down  to  $750.  I  then  told  my  boss 
about  the  scheme,  and  asked  him  to  lend 
me  $400  on  a  note.  He  said  that  I  was  a 
fool  and  the  politician  was  playing  me. 
He  took  me  to  a  friend  of  his  who  kept  a 
civil  service  school,  and  this  man  also 
told  me  that  I  would  be  a  fool  to  give 
anything  to  the  politician. 

"  The  civil  service  examinations  are 
dead  square,"  said  this  man,  "  the  only 
way  you  can  get  through  is  to  come  up  to 
the  requirements.  These  politicians  take 
your  money  but  they  can't  help  you.  Half 
the  men  who  come  to  me  have  paid  from 
$300  to  $500  to  their  leaders,  but  it  does 
them  no  good  at  all." 

I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  sub- 
stitute scheme,  but  the  school  teacher  was 
so  emphatic  that  he  set  me  thinking,  and 
I  mentioned  my  varicose  veins.  A  sur- 
geon looked  me  over  and  announced  that 
a  little  cutting  would  fit  me  for  the  force 
so  far  as  the  veins  were  concerned.  The 
school  man  said  that  he  could  put  me 
through  for  $75,  and  after  I  had  in- 
quired of  some  other  friends  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  the  politician  to  work  for 
his  money.  Tvv^o  policemen  told  me  that 
the  civil  service  people  were  square,  and 
that  money  had  nothing  to  do  with  pass- 
ing examinations.  I  found  that  there  was 
a  fight  on  under  the  surface  between  the 
civil  service  schools  and  the  politicians 
because   the   schools   were   putting   men 


on  the  force  who  had  paid  nothing  to 
their  leaders. 

I  told  my  district  leader  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  the  school  and  he  swore  at  me. 
Said  he : 

"  The  Civil  Service  Commisioners  can 
put  you  on  the  eligible  list,  but  they  can't 
appoint  you." 

I  told  the  school  teacher  what  the  poli- 
tician had  said,  and  he  showed  me  an 
eligible  list — of  candidates  for  police — 
that  was  a  year  and  a  half  old.  There 
were  735  names  on  it. 

"  Every  man  that  was  on  that  list  has 
been  appointed,"  he  said. 

I  inquired  of  my  friends,  the  police- 
men, about  using  a  sul)stitute.  They  said 
that  it  was  done,  but  was  very  danger- 
ous, and  the  best  way  was  for  me  to  go  to 
school.  So  I  took  this  advice  in  spite  of 
the  politician's  threats. 

My  varicose  veins  were  fixed  up,  and 
two  months'  work  in  the  gymnasium  at- 
tached to  the  school  put  me  in  good  trim 
for  the  physical  examination,  and  I  found 
that  a  little  study  fitted  me  for  the  mental 
tests  which  demand : 

That  the  candidate  for  the  New  York 
police  force  must  understand  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic ;  he  must 
be  able  to  spell  words  in  the  Rule  Book 
and  in  common  usage ;  he  must  be  able  to 
take  down  simple  sentences  from  dicta- 
tion ;  his  memory  must  be  good ;  he  must 
know  the  city  streets  and  prominent  build- 
ings ;  have  a  good  understanding  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Police  De- 
partment and  be  able  to  define  terms  used 
in  the  Rule  Book  and  in  police  work. 

Six  months  after  I  had  entered  the 
school  I  was  examined  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioners  and  passed  with  81 
per  cent,  physical  and  83  per  cent,  men- 
tal, and  a  month  later  I  was  appointed  by 
the  police  commisisoncr.  That  was  in 
November,  1898. 

I  w^as  assigned  to  duty  in  the  precinct 
where  I  lived,  and  reported  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  put  me  on  prol^ation  for  30 
days.  Each  week  day  I  attended  the  po- 
lice school  of  instruction,  wdiere  I  kept 
up  athletics  and  learned  drill  and  rules, 
and  each  night  I  went  out  v/ith  a  police- 
man, who  "  broke  me  in  "  to  the  duties, 
and  whom  I  assisted  in  making  arrests. 

The  politician  met  me  on  the  street, 
shook  his  fist  in  my  face,  and  swore  that 
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he  would  have  me  dismissed  from  the 
force  if  I  didn't  "  put  up."  I  told  him 
he  was  a  '*  has  been,"  and  that  no  one  had 
to  "  put  up  "  now.  He  made  trouble  for 
me  two  or  three  times  after  that  by 
means  of  a  sergeant  who  worked  one 
night  and  day  and  a  roundsman  who  was 
always  reporting  me.  Finally  I  got  my- 
self transferred  out  of  his  district,  when  I 
thought  I  was  safe,  but  he  kept  after  me 
by  means  of  another  leader,  till  at  last  I 
gave  him  $200  to  "  call  it  square." 

The  influence  of  the  politicians  over  the 
police  force  has  been  growing  weaker  all 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  sergeants  and 
captains  now  refuse  to  take  orders  from 
the  district  leaders. 

The  politicians'  "  pull  "  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  they  make  the  Mayor  who 
makes  the  Police  Commissioner.  So  when 
they  elect  a  Mayor  they  ask  for  a  com- 
missioner who  will  suit  them,  and  when 
he  is  in  office  they  can  make  it  very  hot 
for  a  captain  who  tries  to  enforce  blue 
laws.  They  can  move  the  captains 
around,  putting  one  who  does  as  he  is 
told  in  a  place  where  he  can  make  $30,- 

000  a  year  in  addition  to  salary,  and  an- 
other in  a  place  where  he  cannot  make  a 
cent  extra. 

So  if  a  policeman  disturbs  "  good  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  tribute  "  the  district 
leader  complains  to  the  captain  of  the 
precinct,  and  if  he  does  not  mend  mat- 
ters a  complaint  of  the  captain  is  made 
to  the  commissioner.  But  this  seldom 
happens.  The  patrolman  who  insisted  on 
enforcing  all  the  laws  would  be  an  idiot. 
He  would  not  last  a  month,  and  would  be 
thrown  out  a  broken  and  disgraced  man. 
His  officers  and  comrades  would  see  to 
that. 

There  isn't  any  reason  why  a  patrol- 
man should  enforce  the  fool  laws  about 
gambling  and  excise.  They're  against 
nature,  and  he  knows  it,  and  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  them.  How  far  this  business 
of  protecting  people  who  violate  law  goes 

1  don't  know.  It  used  to  include  pick- 
pockets, tin  horn  gamblers  with  brace 
games,  bunco  men,  green  goods  and 
knock-out-drops  operators,  and  burglars 
— pretty  nearly  all  sorts  of  regular  op- 
erators. It  isn't  anything  like  as  com- 
plete now  as  it  used  to  be.  Still  there  are 
pickpockets  now  operating  about  the 
Bridge,  and  how  could  they  do  it  unless 
the  police  were  fixed  ? 


Some  are  let  w^ork  and  some  are  taken 
in,  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  the 
difference  of  treatment.  Pickpockets, 
like  detectives,  work  in  couples,  and  I've 
known  one  to  come  up  to  a  pair  of  plain 
clothes  men,  and  say: 

"  The  other  fellow  has  $150." 

One  of  the  detectives  collars  the  other 
pickpocket,  and  says :  "  I  guess  I'll  have 
to  take  you  up  to  the  station  house  and 
'  mug  '  you  (take  photograph  for  Rogue's 
Gallery)." 

"  Can't  we  fix  it  up,"  savs  the  pick- 
pocket.   ''  I  have  $75." 

"  All  right,"  says  the  detective,  and 
takes  the  $75  and  the  pickpocket  trots  on. 
Soon  he  hears  footsteps  behind  him,  and 
another  detective  catches  him.  ''  Hey ! 
What  are  you  doing  here?  I'll  have  to 
take  you  in,"  says  the  second  detective, 
and  the  pickpocket  is  collared  again,  and 
has  to  give  up  the  other  $75  to  get  off. 
He  goes  away  kicking  himself. 

Now,  what  did  the  first  pickpocket  get 
for  betraying  his  partner?  He  must  get 
something,  for  thieves  have  to  live,  and 
it  costs  money  to  support  their  families. 
The  city  isn't  paying  their  salaries.  It 
seems  to  stand  to  reason  that  the  de- 
tectives must  pay  them  by  allowing  them 
to  work,  and  I  suppose  with  the  other 
criminals  as  with  the  pickpockets.  But  I 
don't  pretend  to  know,  and  I'm  sure  that 
no  one  man  knows  all  ends  of  this  busi- 
ness of  "  protection,"  there's  so  much  se- 
crecy even  between  those  most  deeply  en- 
gaged in  it.  I  hear  that  Byrnes  did  all 
his  detective  work  through  "  crooks," 
giving  each  other  away.  He  did  not  pay 
them  in  money,  so  he  must  have  paid 
them  by  letting  them  work. 

Since  the  last  election  we  have  had  in 
office  commissioners  who  could  not  be 
used  by  politicians  to  punish  a  man  for 
doing  his  duty,  and  that's  all  right  so  far 
as  it  goes.  But  the  men  and  their  offi- 
cers know  perfectly  well  that  the  politi- 
cians are  only  down  for  the  moment,  and 
that  they  are  coming  back  to  power,  so 
why  should  policemen  make  trouble  for 
themselves  by  opposition  to  the  present 
system. 

Every  man  on  the  force  knows  that  the 
people  don't  want  the  laws  enforced.  The 
Mayor  concedes  that,  and  promised  '*  a 
liberal  enforcement,"  which  means  no  en- 
forcement. 

That's  the  way  that  we  patrolmen  look 
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at  the  matter,  so  we  go  with  the  tide,  tak- 
ing what  comes  and  not  seeing  any  more 
than  is  good  for  us  to  see. 

As  I  went  around  with  the  experienced 
pohceman  during  my  probation  he  taught 
me  all  the  ropes/'  and  explained  that  the 
greatest  danger  for  a  young  man  was 
from  the  temptation  to  arrest  people  who 
were  "  putting  up/' 

''  If  you  do  that,"  he  said,  "  the  ser- 
geant will  work  you  forty-eight  hours  at 
a  stretch,  and  finally  break  you." 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that 
the  sergeant  could  keep  me  on  the  go  till 
I  dropped  if  it  suited  him.  That  was 
when  I  went  on  regular  duty  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  I  arrested  a  saloonkeeper 
who  forgot  me,  but  who  had  put  up  for 
the  wardman  and  the  inspector's  man.  I 
got  a  hint  to  leave  the  man  alone  after 
that,  but  I  wanted  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  I  had  something  to  say  as  well 
as  the  big  fellows.  I  took  him  in  again 
for  violating  the  Sunday  law.  He  was 
discharged.  Soon  after  that  I  came  off 
duty  and  went  on  reserve.  I  went  up- 
stairs to  the  dormitory  to  sleep,  having 
been  on  patrol  for  sixteen  hours.  I  had 
not  been  in  bed  ten  minutes  when  the  ser- 
geant called  me  down  to  the  desk,  and 
sent  me  out  to  see  about  some  boys  an- 
noying householders  ten  blocks  away.  It 
was  a  fake  report.  When  I  came  back  he 
sent  me  out  to  a  fire,  and  after  that  he 
found  another  special  call  to  keep  me 
busy  till  I  had  to  go  on  patrol  again. 
There  are  plenty  of  these  special  calls  at 
a  busy  station  house,  and  the  sergeant 
can  always  make  some  if  he  wants  them. 
I  squared  matters  by  apologizing  to  the 
saloonkeeper. 

Before  I  got  on  the  force  I  had  heard 
that  policemen  made  a  deal  of  money  in 
addition  to  their  salaries,  and  after  I^  got 
fairly  to  work  I  found  that  I  was  in  it. 

Payments  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances— the  borough,  the  precinct,  the 
location,  the  character  of  the  house.  For 
instance,  in  Brooklyn  all  sorts  of  people 
tell  me  that  saloons  pay  nothing,  and  nev- 
er had  to  pay  anything  to  the  police,  and 
that  there  is  practically  "  no  graft."  Still 
pool  rooms  sometimes  run  openly  there, 
and  that  can't  be  without  protection, 
which  certainly  must  be  paid  for.  Be- 
sides the  men  had  to  pay  for  promotion 
over  there,  $500  to  become  a  roundsman, 
$1,000  to  be  made  a  sergeant  and  $2,500 


to  be  made  a  captain.  That  was  when 
Brooklyn  was  a  city  by  itself.  A  lawyer 
friend  told  me  this  story,  which  I  believe : 

"  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one  day 
when  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  the 
stout,  red- faced  policeman  whom  I  had 
often  seen  on  duty  nearby.  He  came  over, 
and  said,  confidentially :  '  I've  known  you 

a  long  time,  Mr.  E ,  and  you're  an 

honest  man.  You're  not  afraid  of  the 
devil  himself  and  you're  fightin'  all  thim 
theaves.  You're  a  reformer,  so  I  know 
you're  the  man  to  come  to.  I  want  to  be 
made  a  sergeant,  and  I'll  pay  you  the 
money  and  you  can  fix  it  for  me.'  " 

"  I  answered,  '  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  proposing,  not  another  word  now 
O.  B.,  get  right  out.' 

"  He  went,  but  came  back  next  pay 
day,  and  laid  $500  on  the  corner  of  my 
desk,  and  said :  '  I  know  it  ought  to  be 
$1,000,  but  that's  when  you  do  business 
with  the  theaves.  You're  a  reformer, 
and  you  know  where  to  put  this.' 

"  I  said,   '  pick  your  money  up.     I'm 

sorry  for  you,  O.  B .  You  don't  know 

what  you're  doing.  All  the  time  I  have 
been  in  politics  I  never  took  a  cent  in  that 
way,  and  if  there  is  bribery  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.' 

"  '  Thin,'  said  he,  '  you  don't  know  all 

there     is    going,     Mr.     E .'     Every 

man  that's  promoted  has  to  pay  for 
it.  I  know  absolutely  of  my  own 
knowledge    that    the    commissioner    got 

$1,000  for  making a  captain,  and 

when  the  others  in  the  department  heard 
of  it  they  said  that  the  commissioner  was 
a  cheap  one  for  cutting  rates  like  that." 

Of  course,  when  promotions  are  paid 
for  the  money  has  to  come  from  "  put 
ups."     In  Manhattan  as  much  as  $10,- 

000  has  sometimes  been  paid  for  a  cap- 
taincy, but  that  is  nothing  if  a  man  gets 
the  right  kind  of  a  precinct  where  he  can 
make  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  a  year.  As 

1  get  them  the  rates  for  protection  in 
Manhattan  have  been  as  follows  per 
month : 

Pool  rooms,  from  $300  to  $500;  sa- 
loons, from  $10  to  $40 ;  gambling  houses, 
from  $100  to  $2,000;  disorderly  houses, 
$20  to  $100 ;  push  carts,  $2  per  week  each. 

There's  plenty  of  other  "  graft  "  that 
T  don't  know  about ;  for  instance,  the  de- 
tectives down  in  Wall  Street  make  a  lot 
of  money  somehow. 

The  push  cart  pedlers'  money  is  col- 
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lected  by  one  of  themselves.  He  goes 
among  the  carts  and  marks  the  stand  of 
the  man  who  has  paid  with  white  chalk, 
and  the  stand  of  the  man  who  has  not  paid 
with  blue  chalk.  The  ignorant  pedler 
does  not  notice. 

Along  comes  the  policeman  on  post 
and  looks  at  the  carts.  When  he  sees  a 
blue  mark  on  a  cart  he  with  his  clnb 
pokes  the  back  off  the  pedler  that  owns  it, 
moving  him  on  while  he  lets  his  com- 
rades stand. 

In  some  of  the  precincts  where  there  is 
plenty  of  "  graft,"  the  man  who  is  violat- 
ing the  law  pays  the  patrolman  for  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  the  captain  for  not  breaking 
the  patrolman,  and  the  inspector  for  not 
breaking  the  captain.  These  are  separate 
amounts.  Say  the  patrolman  gets  $5  a 
month,  the  captain  and  inspector  would 
get  $20  each. 

The  most  I  ever  made  on  any  post 
was  $156  a  month.  That  was  down- 
town in  Manhattan  on  a  beat  that  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Every 
saloonkeeper  on  my  post  used  to  put 
up  $5  a  month  for  me  and  my  part- 
ner in  addition  to  the  money  given  to  the 
captain's  agent — the  inspector  had  no 
one  collecting.  There  were  twenty-five 
of  these  saloons  and  five  gambling  places, 
three  of  which  gave  me  $10  a  month, 
while  two  paid  $5.  From  the  women  I 
and  my  partner,  who  patrolled  the  beat 
when  I  was  off,  got  a  total  of  about  $75 
a  month.  Of  course,  there  were  many 
who  tried  to  do  business  without  paying, 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  hole 
because  we  enforced  the  law  aofainst 
them.  Some  patrolmen  have  made  as 
high  as  $250  a  month. 

Beside  the  presents  of  money  vv^hich 
naturally  make  policemen  feel  kindly  dis- 
posed  toward    the    givers    there    is    free 


liquor.  It  is  everywhere  offered  to  the 
policemen,  and  it  trips  a  good  many  of 
them  up.  The  fool  law  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  this,  because  if  it  wasn't  a  fool 
law  it  would  not  have  to  be  violated,  and 
then  the  liquor  dealers  would  not  have  to 
make  themselves  solid  with  us. 

After  a  man  has  been  on  the  force  a 
little  while  he  knows  all  the  people  who 
are  ''  putting  up,'  and  grows  to  be  very 
friendly  with  them.  There  are  twenty 
places  on  my  beat  where  I  can  tap  at  a 
side  door  and  get  a  drink,  and  there  are 
nearly  as  many  where  I  can  go  in  a  back 
room  and  sleep  while  some  one  watches 
to  give  m_e  warning  if  the  roundsman 
comes  in  sight.  So  the  temptation  to 
take  it  easy  and  have  a  good  time  is  very 
great,  and  on  bad  nights  the  policeman 
need  not  patrol  his  post  unless  he  wants 
to. 

If  a  policeman  is  anything  of  a  good 
fellow  he  will  prefer  to  favor  his  friends 
rather  than  strangers,  so  when  there  is 
any  trouble  between  a  liquor  dealer  or 
gambler  and  some  ordinary  citizen  he  in- 
clines to  decide  against  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen. That's  the  way  that  people  some- 
times get  the  idea  that  policemen  accept 
money  for  protecting  robbers. 

New  York  policemen  are  just  as  hon- 
est as  any  other  set  of  men,  and  this  sys- 
tem of  bribery  is  not  their  fault.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  fool  laws  made  for  the  ben- 
efit of  old  women  who  don't  understand 
human  nature.  The  laws  pretend  to  try 
to  abolish  gambling  and  disorderly 
houses  and  to  close  drinking  places  on  the 
only  weekly  holiday.  That  is  all  hypoc- 
risy. Men  always  will  ,2:amble  and  drink. 
In  the  great  cities  of  Europe  there  is  a 
license  system.  If  that  were  in  force  here 
it  would  put  a  stop  to  police  bribery. 

Nrw  York,  Jan.  8th,  '90;. 


As    to    Miracles 

By  Borden  P.   Bowne,   D.D.,   LL.I). 

Professor  of  Philos:>ph/  in  Bosion  University 


A  RECENT  editorial  in  The  Inde- 
pendent on  "  The  Recession  of 
Miracle  "  suggests  the  desirability 
of  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  topic,  espe- 
cially in  order  that  the  logic  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  in  this  matter  may  more  clear- 
ly appear. 

This   discussion   has   been   carried   on 


mainly  on  a  deistic  basis.  On  this  view 
nature  is  at  present  a  closed  mechanical 
system,  which  runs  itself,  and  which  can 
be  modified  only  by  "  interference  "  or 
''  irruption  "  from  without.  All  that  is 
produced  within  the  system  and  accord- 
ing to  law  is  natural.  The  supernatural 
lies   beyond  as   meddling  and   anarchic. 
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Thus  the  natural  and  supernatural  are  set 
in  nuitually  exclusive  antithesis.  Out  of 
such  a  view,  of  course,  only  hostility  to 
the  supernatural  could  come. 

But  the  progress  of  speculation  is  fast 
setting-  this  conception  aside.  The  self- 
running  natural  is  seen  to  he  a  fiction  of 
the  sense  dogmatist;  and  nature  is  being 
viewed  as  only  the  continuous  form  and 
effect  of  a  sujireme  causality  beyond  it,  or 
immanent  in  it.  Thus  we  arc  coming  to 
the  conception  of  a  supernatural  natural 
and  a  natural  supernatural — that  is,  a  nat- 
ural which  roots  in  the  supernatural,  and 
a  supernatural  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  orderly  forms  and  methods  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  that  divine  immanence  which 
has  become  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
philosophy  of  to-day,  and  on  which  Chris- 
tianity has  always  insisted. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  question 
of  miracle  loses  much  of  its  importance. 
As  just  said,  the  insistence  on  miracle  has 
been  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  find  some- 
thingbeyond naturalistic  mechanism  ;  and 
men  knew  no  other  way  of  reaching  it 
than  bv  maintaining  a  somewhat  crude 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous.  In  so  far  the 
need  is  met  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence.  Miracles,  on  this  view,  are 
no  more  divinely  wrought  than  any  natu- 
ral event  whatever.  The  only  place  or 
function  we  could  find  for  them  would  be 
as  signs  of  a  divine  power  and  purpose 
which  men  immersed  in  sense  could  not 
find  in  the  familiar  course  of  nature. 
They  might  be  necessary  condescensions 
to  human  weakness  ^nd  dullness,  but  they 
would  root  no  more  intimately  in  the  di- 
vine will  and  purpose  than  any  familiar 
event.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that 
this  conception  of  the  supernatural  in- 
cludes a  considerable  part  of  the  miracu- 
lous accounts  of  the  Scriptures.  The  writ- 
ers were  religious  and  fuUv  persuaded 
that  nature  is  in  God's  hand ;  and  they 
passed  at  once  behind  secondary  causes 
and  the  apoearance  of  events  to  their  Di- 
vine Cause  and  their  religious  interpreta- 
tion. In  this  thev  may  have  been  right ; 
but  if  we  had  been  there,  in  many  cases 
certainly,  things  would  not  have  looked 
so  strange  as  the  language  used  might 
lead  us  to  exnect.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  plague  of  locusts  in  Egypt  looked  very 
different  from  a  plague  of  grasshoppers 
in  Kansas. 

But  what  is  a  miracle  ?    A  formal  def- 


inition is  notoriously  difficult.  Theolo- 
gians would  generally  regard  it  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  order  of  nature  of  a 
somewhat  portentous  size.  Thus  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead  would  be  a  miracle,  but 
an  answer  to  prayer  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions would  not  be  a  nu'racle.  But  the 
naturalist  of  rigor  and  vigor  cannot  tol- 
erate any  such  shuffling  as  that,  and  he 
hastens  to  announce  that  any  departure 
from  the  order  of  nature,  of  whatever 
size,  is  a  miracle  and  must  be  denied. 

And  this  also  seems  clear  until  we  ex- 
amine it.  Remembering  that  there  are 
apparent  departures  from  the  order  which 
are  nevertheless  harmonious  with  it,  it  is 
hard  to  reach  an  absolute  conception  of 
the  natural  order  which  will  permit  us  to 
say  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  departure. 
If  by  a  departure  we  mean  the  production 
of  something  which  nature  left  to  itself 
would  not  produce  we  must  say  that  phys- 
ical nature,  where  the  admission  of  mir- 
acle is  pre-eminently  perhorresced,  is  the 
scene  of  continuous  miracles,  for  that 
nature  is  Dernetually  undergoing  modifi- 
cation and  taking  on  new  forms  because 
of  human  volitions  which  play  into  it  and 
produce  effects.  These  effects  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  antecedent  state  of  the 
physical  system,  but  are  interferences,  in- 
terpolations, interjections  from  without 
— the  very  things  which  scandalize  the 
naturalist  of  rigor  and  vigor.  On  this  ac- 
count Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  "  Nature  and 
the  Supernatural,"  reckoned  man  and  all 
his  works  to  the  supernatural.  Certain- 
ly a  naturalistic  bug,  say  a  death  watch, 
which  should  be  well  up  in  physical  sci- 
ence but  ignorant  of  human  personality, 
might  be  just  as  rigorous  and  vigorous 
aeainst  the  miracle  of  human  interven- 
tion as  the  dogmatic  naturalist  is  against 
the  miracle  of  divine  intervention. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  there 
is  a  deal  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
the  popular  discussion  of  this  topic. 
Crude  metaphysics  of  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  and  a  set  of  plausible  but 
baseless  dogmatic  assumptions  respecting 
nature  are  its  most  marked  features.  It 
remains  to  indicate  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  status  of  miracle  in  Christian 
thought  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day. 

T.  Miracle  in  the  Christian  sense  pre- 
supposes tiieism.  In  an  atheistic  scheme 
there  misfht  be  strange  happenings,  but 
they  would  point  onlv  to  faults  in  the  nat- 
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ural  order.  In  such  a  scheme  we  might 
have  psychological  expectations,  but  we 
should  have  no  logical  warrant  for  either 
expectation  or  surprise. 

2.  Miracle  presupposes  an  order  of  na- 
ture. Where  there  is  no  order,  there  can 
be  no  departure  from  it.  Hence,  science, 
which  aims  to  discover  that  order,  can 
never  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
miracles,  or  that  miracles  have  never  oc- 
curred. Belief  in  science  as  such  is  not 
opposed  to  belief  in  miracle,  but  to  belief 
in  chaos  and  chance. 

3.  That  order  of  law  is  never  to  be 
erected  into  anything  self-running  and 
absolute.  The  ease  with  which  this  is 
done  shows  how  strong  is  the  dogmatic 
tendency  in  the  mind  unchastened  by  crit- 
icism. In  fact,  the  order  is  purely  instru- 
mental. It  is  not  there  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  for  the  sake  of  the  purpose  or 
plan  to  be  realized  through  it.  Instead  of 
being  something  absolute  and  all-embrac- 
ing, it  is,  for  critical  thought,  merely  the 
fact  that  we  find  in  experience  an  order 
on  which  we  can  practically  depend,  but 
which  we  may  never  extend  beyond  what 
Mill  calls  a  "  reasonable  degree  of  exten- 
sion to  adjacent  cases."  Anything  be- 
yond this  is  baseless  dogmatism. 

4.  From  the  theistic  standpoint  there 
is  a  decided  presumption  against  mir- 
acle, which  can  be  overcome  only  by 
showing  an  adequate  reason  for  its  per- 
formance. This  presumption  is  rooted 
not  in  any  dogmatic  metaphysics  about 
nature,  but  in  the  nature  of  intelligence. 
And  in  deciding  what  an  adequate  rea- 
son may  be,  men  will  judge  one  way  or 
the  other  in  accordance  with  their  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  assumption  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  world  and  life.  For 
all  who  put  the  physical  before  the  spirit- 
ual, there  will  be  no  faith  in  miracle ;  but 
all  who  hold  that  nature  is  meant  to  serve 
moral  and  religious  ends  will  find  no  a 
priori  difficulty  in  miracle,  if  they  find  it 
occurring  in  connection  with  spiritual 
exigencies  which  seem  to  demand  it.  No 
decisive  theoretical  solution  is  possible, 
and  we  must  take  sides. 

5.  The  Christian  miracles  must  never 
be  judged  in  isolation,  but  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  An  abstract  wonder  con- 
nected with  nothing  and  leading  to  noth- 
ing is  always  incredible  and  always 
worthless.     This  does  not  imply  that  we 


are  to  take  all  the  miracles  without  dis- 
crimination, for  biblical  study  makes  this 
impossible ;  but  the  very  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  God  is  revealing  himself 
unto  men,  and  we  have  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind  when  dealing  with  its  miraculous 
features.  And  if  they  fit  into  the  general 
conception  and  are  harmonious  with  it 
and  are  seen  to  further  the  aim  of  the  sys- 
tem, then  they  have  the  support  which 
comes  from  being  parts  of  a  worthy  and 
magnificent  whole. 

6.  It  is  often  asked  whether  the  mir- 
acles support  Christianity  or  Christianity 
supports  the  miracles.  The  truth  is  each 
supports  the  other.  The  miracles  apart 
from  the  system  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected would  be  empty  and  worthless,  and 
the  system  finds  its  fitting  complement 
and  setting  in  the  miracles. 

The  last  two  points  are  very  commonly 
overlooked  by  hostile  critics.  We  are 
asked  what  we  should  think  if  we  heard 
of  such  events  as  now  occurring.  The 
answer  must  be  that  this  is  to  break  them 
from  the  connection  which  gives  them 
meaning,  and  thus  to  substitute  a  ficti- 
tious for  a  historical  problem. 

No  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  this 
matter  which  can  be  forced  on  unwilling 
minds ;  yet  the  Christian  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  faith.  He  holds  a  per- 
sonal and  moral  interpretation  of  the 
world,  and  philosophy  joins  him  therein. 
The  recession  of  the  mechanical  interpre- 
tation is  very  marked  in  the  speculative 
w^orld.  With  this  personal  and  spiritual 
view  the  Christian  finds  the  world  full  of 
meanings  and  pervaded  by  a  divine  Pres- 
ence. Accordingly  he  seeks  to  enter  into 
relations  with  God  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion and  holy  living,  and  is  all  the  time 
looking  out  for  answering  response  from 
his  Heavenly  Father  and  Friend.  With 
such  a  faith  he  finds  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  this  Father  should 
have  revealed  himself  in  a  long  historical 
movement  culminating  at  last  in  an  Ad- 
vent and  a  Resurrection.  Whether  this 
faith  shall  endure  will  depend  not  on  sci- 
ence and  not  on  historical  investigation, 
but  on  the  human  heart  and  conscience, 
which  find  in  it  their  chief  support  and  in- 
spiration, and  on  the  historical  fact  that 
it  alone  has  power  to  lift  man  and  civiliza- 
tion permanently  Godward.  Its  divine 
contents  and  its  divine  life  are  credentials 
of  ever-growing  value. 
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A  Russian  Critic  of  Tolstoy 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mcrej- 
kowski's  works  as  a  novehst  will  be 
ready  to  believe  that  his  critical  mono- 
graph on  Tolstoy  is  both  interesting  and 
valuable.*  As  a  man  deeply  imbued  with 
the  Russian  spirit  and  as  a  writer  trained 
in  the  art  of  fiction,  he  could  not  fail  to 
present  a  picture  of  Tolstoy  from  the  in- 
side, so  to  speak,  and  a  study  of  his  mes- 
sage such  as,  in  English  translation  at 
least,  no  previous  work  has  approached. 
In  certain  respects  his  attitude  toward 
Tolstoy  will  awaken  not  only  surprise 
but  hostility  among  many  readers  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  that  master  of  vivid 
writing  as  a  great  spiritual  force.  To 
Merejkowski — and  his  arguments  are 
convincing  if  considered  in  full — Tolstoy 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  creator  of  bodies 
rather  than  of  souls,  a  supreme  egotist, 
one  to  whom  the  meaning  of  love  is  un- 
known. 

The  psychology  of  Tolstoy  he  explains 
by  bringing  into  relief  the  irreconcilable 
dualism  wdiich  pervades  every  aspect  of 
Tolstoy's  art  and  religion.  He  points  out 
this  dualism  in  Tolstoy's  earliest  work, 
"Childhood,  Boyhood  and  Youth," where- 
in the  future  novelist  and  reformer  tells 
how  at  one  time  he  was  absorbed  in 
Christian  thoughts  of  death,  and,  to  inure 
himself  to  suffering  "  in  spite  of  terrible 
pain,  held  out  for  five  minutes  at  arm's 
length  the  massive  lexicons  of  Tatish- 
chev ;  or  went  into  the  pantry  and  with  a 
rope  lashed  his  bare  back ;  "  and  how  at 
another  time  the  same  thoughts  of  death 
led  him  ''  for  three  days  [to]  do  nothing 
but  lie  abed  and  revel  in  reading  nov- 
els and  eating  gingerbread  and  kronov 
honey."  And  this  dualism  is  caused  by 
the  'irparently  conflicting  feelings  of  an 
"  ego  "  either  asserted  to  the  utmost  or 
denied  to  the  utmost. 

Indeed,  the  critic's  characterization  of 
Tolstoy  is,  on  the  whole,  painful,  almost 
repulsive.  He  is  a  victim  of  "  preter- 
naturally  developed  self-consciousness." 
"  He  has  infected  the  minds  of  a  whole 

*  ToLSTOi'  AS  Man  and  Artist.  With  an  Essai/ 
on  Dostoievsl-i.  By  Dmitri  MerejkowsJci.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 


generation  with  his  own  terror "  of 
death.  His  wearing  of  peasant  clothes  is 
an  epicurean  luxury :  "  Under  the  peasant 
Christian's  pelisse  we  get,  not  a  hair-shirt, 
no ;  linen,  lavendered  and  voluptuous 
with  eau  de  Chypre  and  Parma  violets." 
His  charity  and  his  abnegation  of  riches 
are  a  farce ;  by  putting  his  money  into  his 
wife's  hands  he  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  wealth  without  any  of  its  inconven- 
iences. His  fault,  as  Turgeniev  says, 
"  consists  in  the  absence  of  spiritual  free- 
dom." "  This  Titan,  with  all  his  vigor, 
is  lying  on  his  back  and  wailing  in  the 
high  grass,  as  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest 
of  us.  No,  he  has  found  nothing,  -no 
faith,  no  God.  And  his  whole  justifica- 
tion is  solely  in  this  hopeless  prayer,  this 
piercing  and  plaintive  cry  of  boundless 
solitude  and  dread." 

So  much  for  Tolstoy  the  preacher  and 
reformer.  As  for  the  artist,  he  is  rep- 
resented as  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
soul  but  as  being  without  a  rival  in  all 
literature  in  depicting  the  human  body. 
There  is  in  his  work  "  the  utter  denuda- 
tion of  man,  the  bringing  of  the  likeness 
of  God  to  the  image  of  the  beast."  He 
has  no  historical  sense.  He  has  "  no  he- 
roes, no  characters,  no  personalities,  but 
merel}^  contemplative  victims,  who  do  not 
struggle  or  resist.  They  are  swallowed 
by  the  elements."  ''  There  is  no  redeem- 
ing horror,  and  there  is  no  redeeming 
laughter.  The  air  is  stifling,  low,  heavy ; 
there  seems  nothing  to  breathe."  The 
wild,  brutal  nature  of  the  Tartar  comes 
to  the  surface  even  in  his  picture  of  a 
girl  who  is  intended  to  be  the  "  chastest 
model  of  the  purest  charm." 

All  this  is  striking  even  in  such  hur- 
ried quotations  as  we  have  here  given  ;  but 
to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  Merej- 
kowski's  analysis,  one  must  turn  to  the 
book  itself.  Still  more,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  almost  worships  Tolstoy  and 
Dcstoi'evski  as  the  most  exalted  geniuses 
of  modern  literature,  as  the  "  two  great 
columns,  standing  apart  in  the  propy- 
laeum  of  the  temple  .  .  .  that  tem- 
ple of  Russian  religion,  which  will  be 
.  .  .  the  future  religion  of  the  whole 
world."     Indeed,  the  aim  of  the  present 
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work  is  to  contrast  the  characters  and  the 
work  of  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievski  as  the 
two  extremes  out  of  whose  reconcihation 
is  to  arise  a  third,  the  coming  prophet  and 
regenerator  of  Russia — and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  world,  for  the  future  of 
Russia  is  the  world.  To  institute  this 
contrast  he  presents  Tolstoy  everywhere 
as  the  prophet  of  the  body  and  Dos- 
toievski as  the  prophet  of  the  spirit,  tho 
to  us,  we  confess,  the  spirituality  of  Dos- 
toievski is  still  a  cry  of  the  tortured  flesh. 
The  final  impression  of  the  book  is  some- 
thing not  remote  from  shuddering  fear, 
so  strong  is  the  spirit  of  Tartar  savagery 
which  arises  from  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  salvation  of  the  world  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  mixture  made  of  these  tvv^o 
crude  elements.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  the  desired  golden  mean  is  ever  to 
spring  from  the  mechanical  mingling  of 
hostile  opposites,  but  from  inner  sound- 
ness and  chastity,  from  that  kTTie'Kaa  which 
Matthew  Arnold  so  constantly  invoked. 
Of  pTrmKna,  of  swectucss,  of  truc  faith, 
Merejkowski  offers  no  glimpse  in  his  bril- 
liant analysis  of  Tolstoy  and  of  the  Rus- 
sian genius. 

In  conclusion  we  would  quote  this  com- 
mendation of  Tolstoy's  family  life  with  its 
attendant  strictures  on  Russian  life  in 
general : 

"  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Tolstoy's  do- 
mestic happiness,  all  must  admit  that  there  is 
in  this  connexion  something  solid,  firm  and 
well  founded,  if  not  complete.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  compensation, — it  has  balance,  and  is  con- 
sequently beautiful,  or,  as  the  people  would 
say,  wholesome ;  in  other  words,  exhibits  what 
is  rarest  nowadays  in  Russian  Society.  Rus- 
sian life  is  neither  vigorous  and  alive,  nor 
quite  dead.  It  is  not  wholly  moribund,  but 
only  eaten  into  and  maimed,  as  by  some 
shameful  disease,  which  lays  waste  the  family 
by  subtle  poison." 

We  recommend  the  book  heartily  to 
all  who  seek  enlightenment  on  Tolstoy  or 
Russia. 

The  Risks  and   Diseases  of  Toil 

Daiip^crous  Trades  *  is  a  book  of  ex- 
ceptional value,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overpraise  it.     For  the  first  time  an 

*  Dan(jeuoi:s  Tuades.  The  Historicuh  Social 
and  Legal  Aspects  of  Industrial  Occupations  as 
Affective/  Health  By  a  number  of  experts.  Edited 
hi/  Thomas  Oliver.  [With  illustrations.]  New 
York:   E.   V.  Button  &  Co.     $8.00  net. 


adequate  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce an  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  attempt 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  The 
work  is,  in  a  sense,  a  cyclopedia ;  it  as- 
sembles and  classifies  all  the  available 
data  regarding  industrial  disease  and 
mortality,  and  the  contributors  to  the  re- 
sult are  in  most  instances  the  persons  best 
fitted  for  their  tasks. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  rec- 
ognized by  every  student  of  social 
science  and  by  every  intelligent  manual 
laborer.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  ''  horrors  of 
war."  Great  as  those  horrors  are,  they 
have  their  counterparts,  so  far  as  disease, 
maiming  and  death  are  concerned,  in  the 
industries  of  every  modern  state.  The 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
40,000  casualties  to  workmen,  furnish  a 
yearly  Gettysburg;  the  fever  camps  of 
Tampa  and  Santia,2:o  find  a  counterpart 
in  several  trades  wherein  large  numbers 
of  the  operatives  are  gradually  poisoned 
into  invalidism  or  unto  death. 

This  volume  has  to  do  with  British 
trades,  and  its  data  are  almost  exclusive- 
ly British.  Yet  both  its  information  and 
its  conclusions  are  applicable  here  as  well 
as  there.  Many  of  our  industries  are,  of 
course,  identical  with  those  of  the  older 
country,  and  tho  improved  methods  of 
operation  are  more  common  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  the  risks  of  disease,  injury 
and  death  apply  with  probably  an  equal 
incidence  to  workers  in  like  occupations 
in  both  countries. 

Risks  of  one  sort  or  another  seem  to 
apply  to  all  work.  In  general,  outdoor 
Vv^orkers  have  the  advantage,  gardeners, 
nurserymen  and  agriculturists  giving  a 
favorable  account  of  themselves  in  the 
mortality  tables.  Indoor  workers  suffer 
from  many  causes,  largely  from  the  in- 
halation of  irritant  dust  or  fluff,  or  of 
poisonous  fumes,  and  also  from  metallic 
poisoning.  Lung  diseases  are  common 
among  the  workmen  in  all  trades  where- 
in a  gritty  dust  is  produced.  The  deli- 
cate cellular  structure  of  the  organ  is 
gradually  transformed,  and  the  lung 
"  becomes  converted  into  a  hard  and  al- 
most solid  organ,  incapable  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  respiration."  Potters  are 
a  proverbially  unhealthy  class,  and  so 
also  are  cutlers  and  file  cutters.    As  com- 
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pared  with  the  standard  niortaHty  of  oc- 
cupied males,  that  of  tile  cutters  is  in  ex- 
cess by  not  less  than  90  per  cent.,  while 
above  the  age  of  35  years  it  exceeds  the 
average  rate  by  from  93  to  no  per  cent. 
Stone  workers,  despite  their  outdoor 
work,  show  high  percentages  in  the  mor- 
tality tables,  the  cause  being  largely  the 
inhalation  of  gritty  dust.  Brass  workers, 
according  to  Dr.  R.  Simon,  rarely  attain 
old  age,  the  grinders  being  affected  by 
the  dust  and  the  founders,  mixers  and 
casters  by  the  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Poisoning  is  common  in  many  trades. 
Lead  poisoning  is  found  among  lead 
workers,  file  makers,  plumbers,  painters 
and  glaziers,  potters,  glass  makers  and 
polishers,  copper  workers,  coach  makers, 
gasfitters,  printers,  cutlers  and  wool 
workers.  The  making  of  white  paint  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  occupations 
known  to  man,  and  tho  improved  meth- 
ods have  recently  somewhat  reduced  the 
rate  of  disease  and  death  attendant  upon 
the  process,  it  still  exacts  a  heavy  tribute 
of  life.  Phosphorus  poisoning  attends 
the  making  of  safety  matches.  Its  usual 
result  is  a  necrosis  of  the  jawbone — the 
so-called  "  phossy  jaw  "  of  the  English 
operatives,  tho  a  French  physician  has 
also  described  a  general  disease  of  the 
system,  due  to  phosphorus,  which  he  has 
named  phosphorisme.  The  manufacture 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  including  the  mak- 
ing of  waterproof  garments,  is  another 
trade  wherein  the  operatives  are  fre- 
quently poisoned.  The  workers,  many  of 
them  young  girls,  are  employed  in 
steamy,  unsanitary  rooms,  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  naphtha  and  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  The  latter  in  time 
causes  not  only  paralysis  of  the  lim1)s  and 
a  chronic  hysteria,  but  also  a  temporary 
blindness. 

All  the  textile  workers  suffer  from  the 
inhalation  of  dust  and  fluff,  the  cotton 
operatives  worst  of  all.  The  latter  are 
also  especially  liable  to  rheumatism  on 
account  of  the  excessive  humidity  of  the 
rooms  in  which  they  work.  Flax  spin- 
ners suffer  not  only  from  lung  diseases, 
but  from  a  peculiar  skin  disease,  while 
wool  Vv'orkers,  especiallv  those  who  han- 
dle dirty  wools,  are  frequently  afflicted 
with  anthrax. 

And  so  from  trade  to  trade  runs  the 
expert  testimony  on  the  character  of  the 


diseases  incident  to  it.  Each  of  these  in- 
dustries has  either  an  ailment  peculiar  to 
itself  or  it  furnishes  a  greater  or  less  lia- 
bility to  one  or  more  of  the  common  dis- 
eases. The  writers  of  the  book  treat  not 
only  of  the  pathology  of  the  trades,  but 
of  remedies,  present  or  prospective,  vol- 
untary or  legislative,  and  the  whole  vast 
subject  is  considered  from  every  stand- 
point. 

That  the  state  must  exercise  a  greater 
measure  of  control  over  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  operatives  is  assumed  as 
a  commonplace.  Surely,  writes  one,  "  it 
was  not  meant  that  work  should  be  other 
than  invigorating  to  men,"  and  he  there- 
upon implies  the  state's  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  the  peaceful  processes  of  indus- 
try shall  bear  fewer  of  their  present 
frightful  consequences. 

"  No  person,"  writes  the  editor,  "  considers 
it  desirable  for  industrial  liberty  to  be  crippled 
by  acts  of  Parliament  or  industrial  progress 
checked  by  Home  Oi^ce  interference,  and  yet 
the  dictates  of  humanity  demand  that  no  labor 
shall  exceed  the  limits  of  endurance  of  the 
workers,  and  that  all  occupations  shall  be  made 
as  healthv  as  possible." 

A  Doffed  Coronet 

The  biography  of  the  average  young 
woman  may  be  made  as  brief  as  an  obit- 
uary. She  was  born,  she  is  married,  her 
children  are  born,  and  she  dies — a  pure- 
ly functional  existence.  There  are  few 
dates  to  record,  no  adventures  and  no 
scandals.  But  if  she  has  a  noble  Breton 
ancestry,  marries  a  prince,  wanders  like 
a  golden  winged  butterfly  through  half 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and,  finally,  within 
the  mourning  edge  of  her  widowhood, 
doffs  her  coronet  to  marry  an  English 
gentleman,  she  may  have,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, enough  experience  to  wTite  a 
three-volume  autobiography  before  she  is 
twenty-five  years  old.  For  The  Doffed 
Coronet  is  really  a  sequel  to  "  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  An  Empress  "  and  "  The  Trib- 
ulations '  L  a  Princess."  '^ 

The  sjene  opens  in  Egypt,  whither  the 
lady's  husband  has  been  sent  upon  a  se- 
cret mission  by  the  English  Government. 
And,  strange  to  relate,  she  selects  not 
only  the  same  chaotic  period  of  time   but 

*  A  DoFFEP  Coronet.  By  the  author  of  "  The 
Marfijrdom  of  an  Empress."  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $2.25  net. 
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the  same  villainous  Khedive  to  figure  in 
her  tale  as  was  selected  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  so  effectively  for  his  "  Donovan 
Pasha."  The  only  difference  is  that  her 
manner  is  more  intimate,  less  dramatic. 
She  sustains  a  woman's  social,  gossiping 
relations  to  a  great  political  situation 
without  seeming  to  comprehend  its  sig- 
nificance. And  where  Parker  saw  only 
the  diseased  night  rotting  into  horrible 
days  along  the  cholera-infected  banks  of 
the  Nile,  she  sees  "  a  nocturne  in  blue  and 
silver  of  incomparable  splendor,"  hears 
the  "  silken  ruffle  of  birds'  wings,"  and 
feels  rather  than  understands  the  menace 
hid  away  in  the  tawny  folds  of  the  savage 
desert.  She  has  that  cloth-of-gold  imag- 
ination which  may  belong  naturally  to  her 
particular  species,  and  hence  all  her  rep- 
resentations of  Egyptian  life  are  descrip- 
tive rather  than  interpretative.  But  in 
these  descriptions  there  are  hints  at  an- 
cient forms  of  beauty,  vistas  of  colors,  old 
and  rich,  that  reach  back  into  the  dust  of 
centuries  three  thousand  years. 

But  as  she  proceeds  with  her  narrative, 
the  author  instinctively  widens  the  breach 
between  monarchical  and  democratic 
characteristics  by  her  own  patrician  out- 
look. This  is  neither  narrow  nor  con- 
sciously affected,  but  it  results  from  a  sort 
of  aristocratic  astigmatism  that  glances 
from  the  broad  prosperous  back  of  a 
king  and  fastens  with  a  patronizing 
smile  upon  his  coachman,  who  mentally 
prostrates  himself  before  her.  The  truth 
is,  Dickens  himself  was  never  more  se- 
vere in  his  caricature  of  Americans  than 
is  this  "  Princess,"  who  laid  aside  her 
coronet  to  marry  an  untitled  Englishman, 
and  who  ends  her  career  as  a  professional 
horse-woman  in  New  York.  The  sincere 
vulgarity  of  a  Chicago  function  sickens 
her,  and  the  society  life  in  Boston  and 
New  York  she  looks  down  upon  with 
bland  superiority.  She  belongs  to  that 
large  class  of  people  who  cannot  distin- 
guish between  differences  and  degrees  in 
a  foreign  civilization  when  compared  with 
their  own  familiar  standards  of  excellence 
and  culture.  Indeed,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental meanness  of  the  patrician  mind, 
quite  as  ignoble  as  the  plebeian  instincts 
of  any  democratic  American,  for  at  bot- 
tom it  is  the  same  human  fallacy,  refined 
and  coroneted.  Moreover,  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  it  is  without  the  justification  of 


a  true  experience ;  if  we  mistake  not,  this 
author  is  a  European  lady  who  has  often 
been  entertained  with  absurd  tales  of 
globe-trotting  Americans,  which  she  now 
transcribes  as  belonging  to  her  own  an- 
nals in  this  country.  The  only  merit  at- 
taching to  this  part  of  her  story  is  that  the 
way  is  thus  paved  toward  some  astonish- 
ingly shrewd  conclusions  as  to  class  dis- 
tinctions here,  where,  she  affirms,  they 
are  more  rigidly  drawn  and  more  keenly 
felt  than  in  countries  where  aristocrats 
are  born,  not  made. 

But,  however  interesting,  the  literary 
form  of  this  autobiographical  romance  is 
not  good.  There  is  alw^ays  a  tedious  ir- 
regularity, a  weary  multiplicity  in  the  de- 
tails of  life,  that  is  more  convincing 
than  artistic. 

Sufi  Interpretations  of  the  Quatrains  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  Fitz  Gerald.  By  C.  H.  A. 
Bjerregaard.  New  York:  J.  F.  Taylor  & 
Co.,  1^5.00. 

The  publishers  have  made  a  beautiful 
book  of  this,  with  FitzGerald's  stanzas 
on  one  page  and  Mr.  Bjerregaard's  run- 
ning mystical  commentary  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  The  general  nature  of  the  com- 
mentary may  be  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  Stanza  LIX : 

"  In  the  second  marriage  he  possesses  the 
power  of 

'  The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 
The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute.' 

That  grape  is  a  veritable  alchemist,  an  '  Allah- 
breathing  Lord.'  Who  doubts  it  is  a  blessing? 
Who  said  it  were  a  curse?  And  what  wine 
is  this?    It  is,  declares  the  Gulshan  I  Raz,  the 

'  Wine,  tasteless  and  odorless, 
Which  washes  away  the  writing  on  the  tablet 
of  Being.' 

It  is  a  drink  which  kindles  a  fire  that  burns 
forever  and  ever,  but  does  not  consume  the 
worshiper.  It  is  the  Sufi's  idol.  It  leads 
captive  all  hearts." 

Now  it  is  an  obvious  criticism  that  Fitz- 
Gerald  at  least,  whatever  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Omar,  would  himself  have  utter- 
ly repudiated  such  an  interpretation  of 
his  poem ;  indeed  he  does  actually  re- 
buke pretty  roundly  those  who  seek  to 
find  any  spiritual  symbol  in  the  wine  that 
Omar  so  plentifully  praised.  Yet  one 
cannot  read  much  in  FitzGerald's  letters 
and  verse  without  feeling  that  he,  too, 
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was  at  bottom  a  concealed  mystic,  a 
mystic  doubled  with  a  skeptic  and  a  hu- 
morist, as  his  master  Omar  probably  was 
before  him ;  and  it  can  hardly  from  this 
point  of  view  be  regarded  as  illep^itimate 
to  bring  out  in  a  commentary  the  under 
currents  of  meaning  that  certainly  flow 
through  the  translator's  work,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  himself. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  FitzGeraUTs  hostil- 
ity was  directed  rot  so  much  against  this 
subtle  mysticism  in  itself — he  must  have 
savored  tile  aroma  that  arose  from  his  own 
garden — as  against  any  attempt  to  drag 
the  mystery  out  into  the  profane  light 
of  day.  He  felt  no  doubt  that  all  its  per- 
vasive sweetness  depended  on  its  sly  con- 
cealment. So  at  least  the  Rubaiyat  af- 
fects us,  and  for  this  reason  we  cannot 
regard  with  a  great  deal  of  complacence 
the  task  which  i^Ir.  Bjerregaard  has  set 
himself  and  has  in  many  respects  so  suc- 
cessfullv  carried  out.  The  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  the  text  from  other  poets 
and  mystics  are  to  be  sure  full  of  interest ; 
but  the  final  effect  of  the  commentary 
tends  rather,  we  think,  to  detract  from, 
the  peculiar  mood  which  the  stanzas  are 
calculated  to  awaken. 

Cecilia.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Genius  is  generally  short  lived.  Most 
writers  who  even  begin  with  it,  become 
merely  versatile  in  the  end.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  reached  this  stage  in  his  literary 
development.  Nowadays  he  manages  the 
romantic  details  of  his  novels  with  a 
sort  of  mental  dexterity  that  results 
from  long  practice  rather  than  from  the 
fecundity  of  a  creative  imagination.  But 
when  an  author  is  distinguished  for  his 
taste  and  scholarship  in  portraying  the 
poetic  sentimentality  of  medieval  life, 
and  when  his  vocabulary  has  in  it  those 
rare  tints  like  the  clear  cold  colors  seen 
in  water  or  glass,  so  admirably  adapted 
to  descriptions  of  the  phantom  scenery 
in  such  places  as  Venice — it  seems  a  per- 
version of  power  for  him  to  undertake 
the  interpretation  of  a  paltry  charlatan- 
ism in  modern  life.  But  that  is  what  Mr. 
Crawford  has  done  in  this  story  of  mod- 
ern Rome.  The  plot  is  based  upon  the 
transmigration  theory  of  existence. 
''  Cecilia  "  is  an  up-to-date  young  wom- 
an who  has  inherited  the  soul  and  recol- 


lections of  a  Vestal  virgin,  who  had  a 
Roman  lover  some  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  was  decoyed  by  him  out  of  her 
holy  office  into  his  earthly  paradise.  And 
not  only  is  the  theme  unnatural,  but  Mr. 
Crawford's  literary  method  is  so  changed 
as  to  resemble  strongly  that  of  Henry 
James.  There  is  a  realistic  fidelity  to  de- 
tails which  introduces  a  droll  flat  occa- 
sionally in  the  harmony  of  the  tale — as 
when  the  hero  starts  out  while  his  friend 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  account  of  a 
n.iysterious  adventure,  upon  which  really 
hangs  the  sequel  of  the  whole  story. 
"  Where  are  you  going?  "  interrupts  the 
narrator.  "  To  wash  my  hands  for  din- 
ner," replies  the  esthetic  half  brother  of 
a  King!  Now  this  is  a  kind  of  literary 
insolence  only  indulged  in  by  writers  like 
James  and  Howells,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Cecilia  is  an  experiment  the 
author  has  made  to  determine  whether 
such  a  method  is  individual,  or  easily 
possible  to  any  writer  with  a  puzzling 
command  of  words  and  moods. 

Mariella ;  of  Out  West.     By  Ella  Higginson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl's  life  upon 
an  isolated  ranch  on  Puget  Sound,  writ- 
ten for  the  most  part  in  a  strange  rough 
dialect.  The  same  terrible  veracity  and 
overshadowing  fatality  peculiar  to  most 
novels  of  life  ''  out  West  "  is  noticeable 
in  the  development  of  each  character. 
But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
book  is  a  moral  desperation,  the  unhal- 
lowed approach  of  a  naturally  vicious 
woman  toward  virtue.  Mariella  miracu- 
lously escapes  the  bondage  of  the  situa- 
tion, but,  after  all,  she  is  only  a  pretty 
incident  in  the  hard,  nagging  persistence 
of  the  older  woman.  The  book  suggests 
some  difficult  problems  in  individual 
ethics  to  solve ;  and  unquestionably  the 
author  has  given  a  faithful  interpretation 
of  life  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world 
rarely  seen  in  fiction. 

Jethro    Bacon    and  the    ^A^eake^  Sex.      By  F. 

J.  Stimson.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  ^i.oo. 

This  volume  contains  two  short  sto- 
ries. The  first  is  a  Cape  Cod  romance,  in 
which  the  author  has  worked  out  an  im- 
moral conception  so  powerfully  and  with 
so  much  virtuous  phraseology  that  it  ap- 
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peals  to  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  is  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  imao;ination  with  a 
sort  of  borrowed  integrity.  In  the  other 
he  dramatizes  more  conventionally  and 
feebly  the  sacrificial  love  of  a  woman  for 
her  husband.  The  idea  is  all  right,  but 
the  actual  fact  of  virtue  fails  to  stimulate 
his  artistic  faculty  to  the  sam.e  splendid 
activity  as  did  the  viler  notion.  As  to 
style,  he  is  an  impressionist  who  focuses 
his  literary  light  here  and  there  upon  the 
situation  without  much  logical  sequence. 

The  Romance   of  an    Old  Fool.     By  Roswell 
Field.     Evanston:  Wm.  S.  Lord,  ^1.25. 

Bunsey  the  novelist,  Prudence  the 
housekeeper  and  Malachy  the  gardener 
are  the  three  companions  and  guardians 
of  the  middle-aged  widov/er  who  tells  of 
his  adventures  in  this  charming  little 
story.  They  hedge  him  about  with  hints 
and  advice,  and  perhaps  he  would  never 
have  got  into  trouble  at  all  if  he  had  not 
one  day  wandered  ofif  to  his  boyhood's 
home  and  met  with  Phyllis,  the  daughter 
of  his  boyhood's  love.  Then,  however, 
it  is  too  late,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  trio 
he  settles  down  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  a  happily  accepted  lover.  There  is  no: 
a  page  of  this  little  book  that  is  not  alive 
with  graceful  humor.  The  movement  is 
perfect — everything  is  just  as  it  ought 
to  be — tenderness  and  pathos,  smiles  and 
laughter.  It  is  a  delightful  story  per- 
fectly told,  and  we  wish  the  best  of  suc- 
cess to  its  author. 

Literary  Notes 

Mark  Twain  continues  his  prognostica- 
tions and  attack  on  Christian  Science  in  the 
current  North  American. 

.  ..  .Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  has  added  MoHere 
to  his  series  of  little  books  on  French  society 
and  letters.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  85 
cents  net.) 

....A  new  section  of  Volume  VI  carries 
"  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  "  from  Lief 
to  Lock.  As  we  have  remarked  a  number  of 
times,  this  is  the  only  dictionary  for  those  who 
seek  the  historical  development  of  words. 

.  . .  .The  English  "  Who's  Who  "  for  1903  is 
out,  and  keeps  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  reference  books  published.  The 
Biographies,  running  to  1532  pages,  have 
swelled  so  as  to  exclude  the  useful  tables  that 
formerly  preceded  them.     These  tables  are  to 


be  issued  later  in  handy  form,  but  we  shall 
miss  them  in  "Who's  Who"  itself.  (The 
Macmillan   Company.) 

....For  libraries  and  specialists  in  Egypt- 
ology the  announcement  will  be  of  interest 
that  the  widow  of  Sir  Peter  Le  Page  Renouf 
has  undertaken  to  publish  a  collected  edition 
of  her  husband's  numerous  and  valuable  writ- 
ings, edited  by  j\I.  Alaspero  and  Mr.  Rylands. 
They  will  make  four  large  octavo  volumes,  is- 
sued at  25  shillings  each,  and  will  cover  the 
language,  mythology  and  literature  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

Pebbles 

Charity    covers    a    multitude    of    skins. — 

ScJwohnaster. 

.  . .  .The  Hague  tribunal  may  as  well  prepare 
to  be  roasted  by  Kipling. — The  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

....He  claims  to  have  invented  a  camera 
that  makes  people  prettier  than  they  are.  How 
is  that?  By  simply  making  the  lens  flatter. — 
College  Mercury. 

...  .College  Idiot,  indefinitely:  "It  certainly 
does  bore  one  to  death."  Kind  Friend:  "  What 
does?  "  College  Idiot:  "  Why,  the  garrote."— 
Columhia   University  I  ester. 

A  fire  occurred  in  the  smithy  shop. 

Where  over  the  forge  the  bellows  leans; 

And  as  the  fire  alarm  rang  out 
Upward  ascended  the  smithereens. 

— Columbia   University  I  ester. 

RECIPE   FOR   POPULAR    SONGS. 

Take  a  "  fair-haired  soldier  boy," 

Brave,  though  "  young  in  years." 
Let  him  be   "his   mother's  joy" 

(Mother  shedding  tears). 
Place   "  a  picture   near   his   heart," 

Make  him  "  ever  true." 
Drop  in  "  kisses,"   "  sad  to  part," 

"  Thinking,   love,   of  3'ou." 
Also  sprinkle  "  fervent  cheers  " 

"  O'er  him  on  his  way." 
Here  you  add  a  few  more  "  tears  " 

Shed  by  sweetheart  "  gay." 
While  you're  mixing  up  his  love 

Don't  forget  to  drag 
In  a  timely  mention  of 

"  His  dear  country's  flag." 
"  Now,   then,  let  the  bullets  fly," 

Add  a  "  piteous  moan." 
"  Fly,"    you   see,    musl    rime    with    "  die." 

"  Moan  "  with  "  far  from  home." 
J\Iix  this  all  up,  good  and  strong, 

Get  a  tune  to  fit; 
Leave  it  half-baked,  there's  a  song 

Sure  to  make  a  hit. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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Labor   Unions   and    Professional 
Classes 

Probably  nowhere  is  the  ''  scientific 
imagination  "  more  necessary,  yet  more 
rare,  than  in  the  discussion  of  the  labor 
question  by  the  salaried  and  professional 
classes.  The  faculty  of  putting  one's 
self  in  another's  place  is  really  the  mark 
of  genius,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  ordinary  professional  man  who 
speaks  and  writes  upon  these  questions — 
such  as  ministers,  lawyers,  professors  and 
editors — can  fully  appreciate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  wage-earner  unless  he  has 
actually  gone  through  the  rough  experi- 
ence of  being  compelled  for  the  sake  of 
his  family  to  hunt  for  a  job  and  to  work 
for  a  living  alongside  of  hundreds  of 
similar  workmen  in  a  large  modern 
establishment.  Even  then  he  is  not 
wholly  qualified,  because  the  type  of 
mind  by  which  he  escaped  from  the 
wage-earning  class  is  quite  different 
from  the  type  that  adheres  to  manual  la- 
bor to  the  end  of  one's  working  life. 

Consider  the  essential  difference  in 
condition  between  a  man  who  receives  a 
salary  and  a  man  who  is  paid  by  the  day 
or  week.  The  salaried  man  is  employed 
for  the  sake  of  particular  original  quali- 
ties that  inhere  in  him  as  an  individual. 
The  wage-earner  is  paid  for  doing  dupli- 
cate and  imitative  work  by  hand,  which 
thousands  of  competitors  can  do  just  as 
well  as  he.  The  salaried  man  cannot 
be  readily  displaced,  is  employed  by  the 
month  or  the  year,  has  regular  vacation 
on  full  pay,  is  not  held  strictly  to  hours 
of  beginning  and  quitting  work,  does  not 
lose  his  salary  through  the  interruption 
of  a  brief  sickness  or  temporary  indis- 
position. The  wage-earner,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  hired  at  will,  may  be  discharged 
on  a  minute's  notice,  and  his  place  may 
be  promptly  filled.  Sickness  deprives 
him  of  earnings,  and  his  vacations  come 
at  unexpected  intervals  when  he  is  out 
of  a  job  or  the  factory  is  shut  down.  If 
he  arrives  after  hours  his  wages  are 
docked  or  he  is  laid  off  for  a  day  or  half- 
day.  He  is  compelled  to  come  and  go 
with   hundreds    of   others    like    himself. 


and  if  he  break  away  from  the  routine 
and  discipline  imposed  by  the  uniformity 
of  duplicate  work  he  sees  his  employer 
without  regret  put  another  in  his  place. 
Consider,  in  the  light  of  these  differ- 
ences, some  of  the  advice  offered  by  pro- 
fessional men  to  wage-earners  and  some 
of  the  criticisms  passed  on  labor  unions. 
Says  one  critic : 

"  Here  is  a  large  non-union  estabHshment 
employing  thousands  of  men,  and  all  the  heads 
of  departments  and  many  of  the  partners  have 
been  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Here  ability 
is  recognized  and  rewarded,  and  this  is  much 
better  than  uniformity  imposed  by  unions." 

Let  the  critic  consider  how  small  is  the 
proportion  of  men  for  whom  there  is 
room  for  promotion  above  the  ranks.  An 
establishment  of  10,000  people  would  sel- 
dom have  more  than  500  men,  or  one  in 
20,  employed  as  foremen,  superintend- 
ents and  managers,  above  the  ranks  of 
wage-earners.  The  mere  necessities  of 
production  require  fully  90  per  cent,  of 
the  force  to  be  continually  engaged  in 
mechanical  work.  And  those  who  are 
promoted  are  selected,  not  for  their 
qualities  as  artisans,  but  for  their  quali- 
ties as  overseers,  disciplinarians,  invent- 
ors. Promotion  takes  them  out  of  the 
class  of  wage-earners.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  90  per  cent,  who  remain  in  the 
ranks  that  the  union  is  organized,  and  it 
must  be  with  reference  to  the  qualities, 
or  lack  of  qualities,  that  keep  them  in  the 
ranks  that  the  methods  of  unions  should 
be  judged.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  beau- 
tiful sight  if  all  wage-earners  could  be 
advanced  to  that  brotherhood  of  freedom 
and  individual  reward  enjoyed  by  the 
professors  of  a  college  faculty,  which 
President  Eliot  has  so  nobly  outlined  as 
the  proper  goal  to  be  set  up  for  the  hopes 
of  the  working  classes.  But  not  until  in- 
ventive genius  has  supplanted  manual  la- 
bor by  automatic  machinery  and  not  un- 
til the  mental  attributes  of  college  pro- 
fessors are  diffused  among  the  90  per 
cent,  who  are  manual  workers  will  it  be 
possible  to  criticise  the  motives  and 
methods  of  wage-earners  from  the  lofty 
standpoint  of  professors. 

Take  the  attitude  toward  non-union- 
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ists.      The    labor   orsranization    that    at- 
tempts to  raise  wages  or  shorten  hours 
in  one  estabHshment  is  met  by  the  em- 
ployer with  the  contention  that  he  cannot 
continue  in  business  if  he  pays  more  than 
his  competitors.   The  union,  then,  is  com- 
pelled to  organize  nearly  all  employees 
in  a  trade  and  to  gain  an  advance  along 
the  entire  line  if  it  gains  any  advance  at 
all.     On  this  account  the  non-unionist  is 
a  constant  menace  to  all  men  who  do  his 
kind  of  work.     When  the  union,  there- 
fore, refuses  to  work  with  a  non-union- 
ist,  is  it  a  parallel  case  with  a  church 
which  refuses  to  have   dealings  with  a 
heretic,  as  intimated  by  a   college  pro- 
fessor in  a  recent  article?     If  it  were 
necessary  that  all  citizens  should  belong 
to  one  church,  as  it  perhaps  was  neces- 
sary when  Protestant  nations  were  at  war 
with  Papal  nations  on  questions  of  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  then 
the  heretic  would  be  a  public  menace.  As 
long  as  the  non-unionist  can  readily  take 
the   place  of  the  unionist  he,  too,   is   a 
menace  to  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
men  employed  in  his  trade,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  be  the  object 
of  every   discrimination   that  the  union 
can  lawfully  bring  to  bear,  and  even  of 
attacks    which    are    unlawful.     This,  of 
course,  does  not  justify  violence,  but  it 
explains  in  part  the  intense  feeling  which 
unfortunately  leads  to  violence. 

The  Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  political 
factor  essential  to  the  integrity  of  a  na- 
tion, and  consequently  the  heretic  has 
become  a  harmless  outsider.  Hundreds 
of  heretical  organizations  spring  up,  each 
with  its  own  church  administration,  and 
no  one  is  injured.  But  with  more  than 
one  union  in  the  same  craft,  or  with  a 
serious  number  of  non-unionists,  the  en- 
tire craft  is  lowered  in  the  scale  of  wages 
and  long  hours.  If  the  time  should 
come,  which  the  socialists  predict,  when 
the  state  regulates  wages,  then  unions,  as 
militant  organizations,  would  disappear 
and  the  scab  would  become  as  harmless 
as  the  heretic.  But  with  the  competitive 
organization  of  society,  and  with  the  du- 
plicate character  of  the  wage-earners' 
work,  it  is  only  through  a  labor  organi- 
zation covering  the  competitive  field  that 
advances  can  be  made.  Those  who 
through  individual  abilities  or  fortunate 
position  among  the  professional  classes 


have  escaped  this  pressure  of  uniformity 
can  scarcely  hope  to  help  labor  unions 
out  of  their  mistakes  until  they  perceive 
in  its  full  meaning  the  entirely  different 
world  from  theirs  in  which  the  wage- 
earner  gets  his  living. 

Legislation  for  Trust  Evils 

The  Republican  party  is  committed,  by 
the  public  utterances  of  its  leaders  in  the 
recent  campaign,  to  the  removal  or  pre- 
vention of  Trust  evils,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  by  national  legislation.  Its  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  enumerated  and  de- 
fined these  evils.  Attorney-General  Knox 
said  at  Pittsburg  that  they  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Overcapitalization,  lack  of  publicity,  dis- 
crimination in  prices  to  destroy  competition, 
insufficient  personal  responsibility  of  officers 
and  directors  for  corporate  management,  tend- 
ency to  monopoly,  and  lack  of  appreciation  of 
their  relations  to  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  are  permitted  to  exist.  Overcapitali- 
zation is  the  chief  of  these  and  the  source 
from  which  the  minor  ones  flow." 

In  his  speech  last  week,  Senator  Hoar 
made  a  list  of  the  evils  as  he  saw  them, 
which  we  will  add  to  Mr.  Knox's : 

"  (i.)  Destruction  of  competition;  (2.)  the 
management  of  local  industries  by  absentees 
in  the  interest  of  absentee  capital;  (3.)  de- 
struction of  local  public  spirit;  (4.)  fraudu- 
lent overcapitalization;  (5.)  secrecy;  (6.) 
management  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  of- 
ficials;  (7.)  the  power  to  corrupt  elections, 
and  in  some  cases  to  corrupt  the  courts;  (8.) 
the  want  of  personal  responsibility  to  public 
sentiment;  (g.)  the  absence  of  personal  lia- 
bility for  contracts  or  wrongdoing;  (10.)  the 
holding  of  vast  properties  in  mortmain — in 
the  '  dead  hand,"  if  we  may  use  the  ancient 
phrase  of  the  English  law.  But  it  has  life 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  power  to  serve  the 
will  that  wields  it.  It  is  dead  only  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  nerve  which  comes  from  the 
brain  or  heart  of  the  people." 

In  none  of  the  Republican  lists  is  included 
an  evil  which  many  people  see  quite  clear- 
ly— the  exaction  of  high  prices  in  this 
country  by  means  of  tarifif  duties,  for 
goods  sold  by  the  same  producers  to  for- 
eign buyers  at  prices  much  lower.  But 
the  other  evils  enumerated  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  demand  remedial 
laws. 
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Havins^:  excluded  reduction  or  removal 
of  tariff  duties  affecting-  Trust  products 
as  a  remedy  for  any  of  these  abuses,  and 
having  asserted  that  remedies  can  be  ap- 
plied in  other  ways,  the  Repu1)lican  party, 
controlling  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  is  bound  to 
point  out  these  remedies  and  use  them,  if 
the  Constitution  will  permit.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Congressional  committees 
Mr.  Knox  has  given  them  his  views  (ap- 
proved by  the  President)  as  to  the  needed 
legislation,  and  also  bills  embodying  these 
views. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Knox's  statement  is 
that  the  great  combinations  have  been 
oppressing  small  producers  and  destroy- 
ing competition  not  by  means  of  econom- 
ies which  are  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  com- 
bination, but  by  unlawful  favoritism  in 
freight  charges  and  by  "  piratical  meth- 
ods of  competition ;  "  and  that  the  small 
producer  will  "  live  and  thrive  to  an  as- 
tonishing degree  "  if  he  can  only  have 
equal  opportunities  in  railroad  freight 
charges  and  be  protected  by  law  against 
"  piratical  "  attack. 

Therefore  one  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's bills  is  aimed  at  these  discrimina- 
tions in  transportation  charges  and  sell- 
ing prices,  while  another  creates  a  Com- 
mission empowered  to  procure  from  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
all  sorts  of  information  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  business,  in  order  that  those 
violating  the  law  may  be  punished,  and 
that  facts  may  thus  be  obtained  which 
will  suggest  additional  legislaton. 

An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Knox's  state- 
ment is  that  which  exolains  why  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  under  the  present  In- 
terstate Commerce  law  to  punish  cor- 
porations that  are  beneficiaries  of  unlaw- 
ful rebates  or  secret  low  rates  on  rail- 
roads. His  first  bill  undertakes  not  only 
to  remedy  this  defect,  but  also  to  punish 
such  a  corporation  by  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  its  products  from  one 
State  to  another,  saying  that 
"  — it  shall  be  unlawful  thereafter  to  transport 
any  article  owned  or  controlled  by  such  cor- 
poration, or  produced  or  manufactured  by 
it,  hy  zvhomsocvcr  the  same  may  he  oivned  or 
controlled,  from  the  State  within  which  such 
article  is  produced  or  manufactured." 

In  the  same  words,  including  those  itali- 
cized above,  punishment  is  provided  for 
any  corporation  that 


"  — shall  offer,  grant,  or  give  any  special 
prices,  inducements,  or  advantages  for  the  sale 
of  articles  produced,  manufactured,  owned  or 
controlled  by  it,  to  purchasers  in  any  particu- 
lar locality  in  order  to  restrict  or  destroy  com- 
petition in  that  locality  in  the  sale  of  such 
articles." 

Railroad  companies  are  to  be  punished  for 
carrying  (across  a  State  line)  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  corporation  so  offending. 

The  evils  and  abuses  which  Mr.  Knox 
seeks  to  prevent  by  this  bill  have  in  the 
past  sorely  oppressed  much  honest  indus- 
try and  served  to  build  up  great  combina- 
tions aiming  at  monopoly.  Some  remedy 
for  them  ought  to  be  found.  The  bill  cre- 
ating an  Investigating  Commission  re- 
lates only  to  manufacturing  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  As  we 
said  some  weeks  ago,  some  of  the  com- 
binations are  not  engaged  in  such  com- 
merce, and  others  could  easily  withdraw 
from  it.  The  first  bill,  however,  is  not  by 
its  terms  thus  restricted  in  application. 
No  one  will  deny  that  any  corporation  re- 
ceiving imlawful  rebates  for  interstate 
transportation  may  be  punished  by  law  of 
Congress.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  railroads  can  lawfully  be  barred 
against  a  corporation  producing  articles 
in  a  certain  State  because  it  has  offered 
them  at  some  place  in  the  same  State  at 
special  prices  to  destroy  competition 
there. 

We  suspect  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  find  no  Constitutional  warrant  for 
such  punishment,  if  the  offense  were  com- 
mitted under  those  conditions,  or  even  if 
a  State  boimdary  lay  between  the  factory 
and  the  "  particular  locality."  More- 
over, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Court 
would  not  approve  the  withholding  of 
transportation  privileges  from  some  per- 
son who  had  bought  goods  at  the  factory 
of  an  offending  corporation  and  had 
asked  a  railroad  company  to  carry  them 
to  his  home.  These  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to  reach  corporations  that 
are  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Mr.  Knox  believes,  of  course,  that  they 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  power  granted 
to  the  national  Government.  The  law,  if 
enacted,  should  be  put  to  the  test  without 
delay,  in  order  that  those  limits  may  be 
defined.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  combinations  "  fatten  "  (to  use  the 
President's  expressive  word)  on  tariff 
duties  as  well  as  "  on  rebates." 
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The  Flag  as  a  Fetish 

One  of  the  customs  wliich  most  aston- 
ish and  amuse  foreigners  is  our  lavish  use 
of  the  national  flag.  The  American  citi- 
zen turns  to  it  instinctively  whenever  he 
wishes  to  express  exuberant  emotion  of 
any  kind.  For  the  inauguration  or  the 
funeral  of  a  public  officer,  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  the  circus,  for  the 
schoolhouse  and  the  athletic  field,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  come  into  play.  On  the 
slightest  provocation  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm, tiny  flags  blossom  out  in  his  but- 
ton-hole and  hat,  even  on  his  necktie  and 
handkerchief.  The  flag  is,  as  we  have 
found,  very  good  to  use  for  decorative 
purposes  in  general,  and  handy  also  to 
cover  a  table  or  the  roueh  pine  boards  of 
an  extemporized  speaker's  stand.  In  all 
this,  as  in  every  other  manifestation  of 
popular  taste,  there  is  much  that  is  irrev- 
erent and  even  ridiculous ;  but  matters  of 
taste  are  not  usually  subjects  for  argu- 
ment, still  less  for  legislation.  On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  the  flag  to  become  com- 
monplace rather  than  to  be  regarded  as  in 
itself  sacred,  never  to  be  torn  down  or 
burned  up  or  handled  with  other  than  the 
purest  of  patriotic  motives. 

There  are  men,  in  state  as  in  church, 
who  fail  to  distinguish  clearly  between  a 
symbol  and  the  idea  symbolized,  and  who 
take  and  use  metaphors  literally.  Such 
persons  see  no  difiference  between  an 
American  citizen  using  a  rug  with  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  worked  in  it,  and 
a  Spanish  mob  tramipling  the  American 
flag  under  foot.  As  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  thought  clothed  in  rhetoric 
equally  interesting  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Disgraced  America,  her  constitution  fol- 
lows a  violated  flag  and  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  her  marvelous  history  are  marred  by 
a  blot  of  shame — the  indifference  to  the  honor 
of  the  symbol  of  our  sovereignty,  unprotected 
by  our  national  lawmakers  from  domestic 
abuses.  The  scarlet  folds  of  her  flag  bhish 
like  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral  tree, 
for  the  perfidy  of  our  national  Government  in 
surrendering  the  emblem  of  our  sacred  rights 
to  the  vandals  of  our  land  to  do  with  it  as  they 
will.  Our  flag  has  l)ecn  torn  down  in  the 
United  States,  used  as  a  floormat,  a  foot- 
stool cover  and  carpet  to  walk  upon.  .  .  . 
Our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  have  given  their 
lives  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  on  the  soil  of  China  to  protect 


the  dignity  of  the  flag,  but  the  flag  itself  is 
apparently  neglected  by  our  Government  and 
held  in  the  grasp  of  avaricious  tradesmen  and 
crafty  politicians,  who  turn  it  into  a  campaign 
banner  for  rival  political  clubs,  a  mop  for  the 
floors  of  barrooms  and  other  despicable  mis- 
uses. These  permitted  acts  of  violability  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  encourages  and  de- 
velops the  low  ideals  of  greedy  Americans, 
who  deem  it  their  right  to  walk  upon,  spit 
upon,  deface  and  mutilate  the  flag  for  per- 
sonal use  in  commerce  and  politics." 

This  is  from  ''  Flag  Pamphlet  No.  38,'' 
published  by  the  ''  Chairman  of  the  Flag 
Committees,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,"  etc.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  of  several  shocking 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States.  For  instance,  a  Massachusetts 
man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  burning  in 
his  back  yard  an  American  flag  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  together  with  a  pile 
of  rubbish  w^hich  had  collected  in  his 
store.  We  hasten  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
our  readers  by  adding  that  the  crime  was 
not  consummated,  for  the  flag  ''  was  res- 
cued tho  in  a  scorched  condition  by  Offi- 
cer Curtine."  This  is  going  nearly  as  far 
as  the  Mohammedans  who  gather  up 
every  scrap  of  paper  lest  it  should  contain 
the  name  of  Allah  and  of  the  ancient 
Jews  who  prevented  desecration  by  not 
writing  the  name  of  God  at  all.  The  only 
safe  way  of  avoiding  sacrilege  is  not  to 
have  a  flag.  What  can  we  do  now  with 
the  flag  which  we  have  inadvertently 
tacked  upon  our  wall  since  we  can  neither 
tear  it  down  nor  burn  it  up?  Will  not 
some  of  the  patriotic  orders  supply  a  de- 
corous ritual  for  the  disposal  of  super- 
annuated flags  ? 

Awful  as  are  the  revelations  of  this 
pamphlet  we  know  of  worse  things  still. 
The  American  flag  has  actually  been  sold, 
openly,  for  money,  on  the  streets  of  some 
of  our  cities!  (In  case  this  is  doubted 
we  will  furnish  names  and  dates.)  Our 
coins,  which  bear  the  national  arms,  the 
American  eagle  and  a  religious  motto, 
are  often  in  the  hands  of  irreverent  and 
disreputable  people,  and  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  basest  purposes.  Still  more 
humiliating  to  a  person  of  sensitive  pa- 
triotic susceptibilities  is  the  treatment  of 
stamps,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  in 
post  offices.  Just  as  the  Buddhists  have 
pra^dng  machines,  we  have  the  opposite, 
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what  might  be  called  "  desecrating"  ma- 
chines," which  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a 
minute  deface  the  portraits  of  George 
Washington  and  other  great  men,  whom, 
on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  honor  and 
respect.  Lately,  perhaps  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
portrait  of  McKinley  has  been  placed  on 
the  postal  cards,  and  every  postmaster, 
under  penalty  of  losing  his  position,  is 
required  to  punch  the  head  of  our  mar- 
tyred President.  How  much  more  appro- 
priate it  would  be  to  put  on  our  stamps 
and  handkerchiefs  only  the  faces  of  such 
men  as  we  want  to  "  conspucr/'  like  Bene- 
dict Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  "  Star 
Spangled  Banner  "  has  been  sung  in  low 
theaters  by  actresses  whose  characters 
were  not  above  reproach.  Let  us  have 
legislation  to  stop  this  at  once,  and  allow 
no  one  to  sing  our  sacred  national  an- 
thems except  those  who  are  inspired  with 
true  patriotic  motives  and  have  a  good 
moral  characer. 

There  is  one  form  of  desecration  of  our 
national  emblems  more  serious  than  those 
mentioned.  That  is  using  them  in  any 
way  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  those 
self-styled  ''  patriotic "  societies  which 
base  their  membership  on  their  ancestry 
or  which  find  their  chief  occupation  in  op- 
posing the  influence  of  "  foreigners."  If 
our  flag  stands  for  anything,  it  stands  for 
opposition  to  hereditary  privilege,  the 
spirit  of  caste  and  exclusiveness,  and  all 
artificial  distinctions  and  eminences ;  and 
we  confess  that  of  the  two,  it  seems  less 
incongruous  and  distasteful  to  see  a  na- 
tional emblem  used  to  advertise  a  rail- 
road, a  patent  medicine  or  a  sugar-coated 
ham  than  to  see  it  used  to  advertise  the 
wearer  as  the  thirty-second  fraction  of  a 
Revolutionary  hero.  Franklin,  in  criti- 
cising the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
prototype  of  our  modern  hereditary  pa- 
triotic societies,  says  their  badge  might 
be  taken  for  an  American  eagle  or  a  tur- 
key. He  hoped  it  was  the  latter  for  the 
eagle  was  a  thief  and  a  coward  while  the 
turkey  was  a  useful  bird,  and  always  flew 
at  a  red-coat.  It  is  fortunate  for  Frank- 
lin that  he  is  not  living  now,  for  he  would 
be  accused  of  insulting  our  national  bird. 
But  he  could  not  be  expected  to  know  bet- 
ter, not  being  a  Son  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

The    Revolutionary    patriots    did    not 


fight  for  a  "  flag.'  They  fought  for  free- 
dom and  good  government,  and  they 
fought  just  as  bravely  under  the  sign  of 
a  tree  or  a  rattlesnake  or  no  flag  at  all  as 
under  '*  Old  Glory."  We  hope,  in  spite 
of  appearances,  that  their  descendants 
will  not  neglect  the  reality  in  their  zeal  for 
the  sym1)ol.  As  for  the  trades  unions, 
which,  we  are  assured,  arc  earnestly  de- 
manding legislation  from  Congress 
against  the  desecration  of  the  flag,  we 
would  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
to  carpet  their  rooms  with  the  American 
flag  as  it  is  to  expel  members  who  wish 
to  serve  under  it.  Whatever  legislation 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  flag 
against  intentional  insult  should  not  be 
based  on  a  superstitious  reverence  for  it. 

The   Economic    Philosophy  of 
Marriage 

We  hear  much  nowadays  about  an 
economic  interpretation  of  history.  There 
is  an  influential  group  of  writers,  inspired 
largely  by  the  stimulating  and  unques- 
tionably able  work  of  Karl  Marx,  who 
are  convinced  that  all  scientific  explana- 
tions of  human  progress  resolve  in  the 
last  analysis  into  economic  facts.  They 
tell  us,  for  example,  that  not  only  polit- 
ical and  legal  institutions,  but  also  the 
forms  of  culture,  even  religious  beliefs 
themselves,  are  shaped  by  our  material 
needs  and  employments,  and  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that 
ever34hing  which  men  achieve,  including 
even  their  aspirations  and  their  idealistic 
thought,  has  its  origin  in  that  adaptation 
of  organism  to  environment  which  is  the 
fundamental  phenomenon  of  biological 
evolution.  If  we  can  use  the  term  eco- 
nomic of  these  fundamental  relations, 
then  it  is  further  true  that,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  all  interpretations  of  the  higher 
human  activities  must  resolve  into  eco- 
nomic principles. 

Nevertheless,  in  most  of  the  attempted 
economic  interpretations  of  history  and  of 
institutions  there  is  a  fallacy  which  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  work  mischief.  It 
lies  in  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  enor- 
mous distance  that  often  lies  between  the 
remote  and  the  proximate  cause,  and  to 
realize  the  profound  transformation  that 
the  remote  cause  may  have  undergone  be- 
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fore  it  has  become  the  immediate  and  ef- 
ficient antecedent  of  some  given  event  or 
relationship.  The  economic  basis  of  in- 
stitutions Hke  slavery  and  serfdom  is  ob- 
vious, yet  that  would  be  a  strangely  inade- 
quate interpretation  of  American  history 
which  recognized  only  the  economic  fac- 
tors in  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and 
made  no  mention  of  the  great  ideals, 
which,  however  they  came  into  existence, 
when  once  they  had  flashed  across  the 
human  spirit  could  never  cease  to  act 
upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Of  all  human  institutions  that  have 
most  strongly  tempted  the  economic  in- 
terpreters to  indulge  their  desire  for  sci- 
entific simplification,  and  of  all  that  have 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  a  pure- 
ly economic  philosophy,  the  institution  of 
human  marriage  is  pre-eminent.  It  is 
true  that  economic  facts  have  entered 
largely  into  all  sexual  relationships,  and 
that  they  always  must  so  enter.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
in  every  age,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  or  away  from  that  method  of  es- 
tablishing the  domestic  relation  which  is 
known  among  ethnologists  as  marriage 
by  purchase,  which,  therefore,  has  always 
been  in  a  sense  a  central  point  about 
which  the  history  of  the  family  has 
shaped  itself.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
deny  that  these  truths  are  a  sufficient 
basis  for  that  conception  of  marriage 
which  has  too  long  dominated  the  think- 
ing of  France,  and  which,  we  regret  to 
see,  is  beginning  to  find  large  numbers  of 
adherents  in  England  and  in  America. 

The  conception  to  which  we  refer  is  set 
forth  with  much  literary  skill  in  an  article 
on  "  Marriage  as  an  JEconomic  Institu- 
tion," by  M.  E.  Robinson,  which  we  find 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics.  This  writer 
says : 

"  Commercial  views  of  marriage  are  jiisdy 
deprecated  nowadays  in  opinion,  if  not  in 
practice,  by  the  majority  of  thoughtful  men. 
Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  views 
would  give  rise  to  greater  mental  refinement 
and  higher  moral  standards  than  we  derive 
from  the  idea  that  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven." 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  proposition 
turns  out  to  be,  as  the  argument  pro- 
ceeds, a  denial  that  marriage,  or  any  love 
between  two  persons  of  opposite  sex,  is 


normally,  or  perhaps  ever,  the  highest 
form  of  spiritual  union.  The  union  of 
the  sexes  is  accepted  as  a  necessary  rela- 
tionship for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race 
and  of  human  society,  and  as  such  to  be 
made  the  best  of  ;  but  far  higher  and  more 
])eautiful  than  any  love  of  man  and  wife 
is  that  spiritual  friendship  which  may  ex- 
ist irrespective  of  marriage  bonds  and  ir- 
respective of  the  distinction  of  sex,  and 
which  ultimately  may  include  all  of  those 
exalted  souls  that  are  to  make  up  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

So  far  does  the  writer  carry  this 
thought  that  the  article  ends  with  a  plea 
for  the  recognition  of  a  celibate  life  and 
monastic  organizations  as  not  less  valua- 
able  for  our  own  age  than  they  were  for 
any  ages  of  the  past.  Celibacy,  however, 
it  is  admitted,  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  many,  to  whom  marriage 
will  remain  a  matter  of  course.  Far  bet- 
ter, then,  would  it  be  to  place  marriage  on 
an  economic  basis,  recognizing  it  as  a 
useful  but  not  particularly  exalted  insti- 
tution, and  letting  it  be  understood  not 
only  that  in  money  matters  and  personal 
services  man  and  wife  are  entering  into 
a  fair  bargain,  but  also  that  in  all  which 
pertains  to  taste,  comradeship  and  social 
life  neither  is  to  expect  of  the  other 
more  than  is  given  in  return.  Without 
explicitly  saying  so  in  words,  M.  E.  Rob- 
inson conveys  the  suggestion  that  each 
party  to  the  marriage  contract  should  re- 
main wholly  free  in  the  matter  of  the 
more  lofty  spiritual  affections. 

All  this  will  be  accepted  doubtless  by 
many  readers  as  "  modern  "  and  "  ad- 
vanced." In  reality  it  is  curiously  medi- 
eval. The  precise  advance  which  true 
modern  thought  has  made  beyond  medi- 
eval conceptions  lies  in  its  refusal"  long- 
er to  regard  the  human  personality  as  an 
ill-assorted  union  of  body  and  soul. 
Whether  our  philosophy  be  materialistic 
or  idealistic  we  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  inseparable  unity  of  mind  and  body  in 
this  present  life,  and  to  understand  that 
all  our  ideals  must  take  into  account  the 
organic  completeness  of  our  nature.  If 
modern  conceptions,  opposed  to  medieval 
dualism,  are  true,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard with  much  philosophic  respect  the 
proposition  that  the  highest  spiritual  af- 
fection can  be  divorced  from  those  in- 
stincts   which    nature    has    inseparably 
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bound  up  with  the  very  continuation  of 
physical  and  spiritual  life  upon  the  earth. 
In  a  word,  if  modern  psychology  is 
sound  nothing  but  evil  can  come  of  the 
suggestion  that  marriage  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  social  necessity,  a  domestic  con- 
venience, a  personal  indulgence,  to  be 
based,  like  any  other  utility,  upon  eco- 
nomic considerations.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  long  history  of  man  few  human  souls 
in  this  short  and  troubled  life  have  found 
in  marriage  their  true  mates.  It  may  be 
that  few  who  ought  to  find  one  another 
ever  will  do  so.  But  the  belief  that  per- 
fect spiritual  comradeship  in  the  marriage 
relation  is  possible  and  should  be  sought 
must  continue  to  shape  our  ideal  of  mar- 
riage as  a  spiritual  reality  and  as  a  social 
institution,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  means  not 
merely  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  but 
also  to  the  uplifting  of  the  human  soul. 

Religious    Statistics 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll  publishes  in 
The  Christian  Advocate,  from  the  best 
available  sources,  the  religious  statistics 
of  the  United  States  for  the  beginning 
of  1903.  He  does  not  pretend  that  they 
are  exact,  but  they  are  as  carefully  com- 
piled as  is  possible. 

The  figures  show  an  aggregate  of  28,- 
689,028  communicants,  a  gain  for  the 
year  of  405,743,  and  a  total  of  194,116 
churches,  a  gain  of  1,261.  This  is  not 
at  all  unsatisfactory.  It  shows  a  healthy 
progress.  The  gain  would  figure  larger 
but  for  the  unusual  swelling  of  the 
Catholic  figures  last  year,  which  repre- 
sented the  estimated  gain  of  several 
years. 

Catholic  figures  are  the  despair  of  the 
religious  statistician.  Folks  talk  about 
the  beautiful  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  on  a  number  of  sides — and 
statistics  is  one — they  are  as  amorphous 
as  the  Colored  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
The  best  statistics  are  those  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  Never 
but  once  has  there  been  a  trustworthy 
enumeration  of  the  Catholics  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  was  in  the  Census  of  1890. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Census  of  1900 
neglected  this  department.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  no  system  of  collecting  its 
statistics.      Priests    report    funerals   and 


baptisms.  From  these  figures  the  bish- 
ops guess  at  the  population,  and  then 
ihcy  guess  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
{copulation  arc  old  enough  to  be,  and 
really  are,  comnumicants.  On  this  basis 
the  total  communicants  arc  put  at  9,401,- 
798,  some  three  millions  more  than  were 
found  by  the  Census  of  1890.  Of  course 
such  statistics  are  utterly  valueless. 

Turning  to  the  Protestant  statistics  we 
find  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  its  2,801,798  members,  has 
gained  35,384,  a  moderate  increase, 
while  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  with 
1,024,196,  show  a  gain  of  24,381.  The 
Disciples  have  gained  27,850,  and  the 
Episcopalians  16,355.  The  order  of  the 
Churches,  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants, is  (i)  Catholics,  9,401,798;  (2) 
Northern  Methodists,  2,801,798;  (3) 
Southern  Baptists,  1,702,324;  (4)  Col- 
ored Baptists,  1,615,321;  (5)  Southern 
Methodists,  1,518,854;  (6)  Disciples,  i,- 
207,377;  (7)  Northern  Presbyterians, 
1,024,196;  (8)  Northern  Baptists,  i,- 
012,276;  (9)  Protestant  Episcopal,  758,- 
052;  (10)  African  Methodist,  728,354; 
(11)  Congregational,  659,324;  (12) 
Synodical  Lutherans,  599,951  ;  (13) 
African  Zion,  542,422.  No  other  de- 
nomination claims  as  many  as  400,000 
members  and  scores  of  them  have  only 
a  few  thousand. 

Two  conclusions  come  out  of  these  an- 
nual statistics.  One  is  that  the  Church 
is  not  losing  its  hold  on  the  people,  as  is 
asserted  abundantly  by  those  who  wish  it 
so,  but  it  is  not  true.  The  percentage  of 
communicants  is  even  gaining  on  the 
population.  The  influence  of  the  Church 
grows  stronger  and  stronger.  We  see  it 
in  all  reforms ;  we  see  it  in  the  constant 
organization  of  new  churches  and  the 
building  always  of  larger  and  finer 
houses  of  worship.  The  people  put  more 
and  more  money  into  religion  and 
benevolence.  The  difference  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  is  diminishing,  not 
wholly  because  the  Church  is  relaxing 
its  demands,  but  in  good  part  because  the 
world  is  becoming  more  Christian.  It  is 
not  as  necessary  to  fight  the  ways  of  the 
world  as  it  once  was,  for  they  are  better. 
Science  and  history  and  criticism  are  not 
injuring  the  Church  on  the  whole,  altho 
they  may  in  cases  where  the  Church  has 
put  too  heavy  burdens  on  faith. 
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The  other  conclusion  from  these  fig- 
ures is  a  lesson,  and  an  old  one.  It  is 
that  there  are  too  many  denominations, 
and  the  smaller  ones  ought  to  gravitate 
to  the  larger  ones,  and  the  larger  ones 
ought  to  gravitate  together.  This  is  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  work  of  the 
next  decade  or  two. 

Primitive  Savagery 

The  persistence  of  the  instincts  of 
primitive  savagery  is  the  saddest  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  civilization.  Our  Anglian 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  made  great 
wicker  frames  and  to  have  crowded  their 
victims  in  them  and  then  roasted  them 
in  a  fire ;  our  American  Indians  did  much 
the  same  by  their  prisoners,  delighting  in 
their  agonies.  But  they  were  pagans ; 
and  yet  hundreds  of  Christians  and  Jews 
were  burnt  at  the  stake,  singly  or  in  aiitos- 
da-fc,  in  Christian  lands  two  or  three 
centuries  ago ;  and  we  do  the  same  thing 
to-day,  in  this  so-called  civilized  age  and 
country. 

One  of  the  main  products  and  signs  of 
civilization  is  facility  of  communication, 
and  the  flower  of  it  is  the  post-ofBce ;  and 
yet,  for  mere  lack  of  compatibility,  be- 
cause thev  did  not  like  his  looks,  a  lot  of 
ruffians  in  this  land  of  enlightenment,  a 
few  years  ago  set  fire  to  a  post-office, 
killed  a  postmaster  and  shot  his  wife  and 
children  as  they  fled  to  the  swamp,  and 
the  community  so  approved  it  that  nobody 
was  ever  punished;  and  only  the  other 
day,  with  absolutely  no  sense  of  chivalry, 
a  postmistress  was  by  vote  of  a  public 
meeting  driven  out  and  forced  to  resign. 

Thrift  is  supposed  to  be  a  main  pro- 
ducer and  characteristic  of  civilization, 
and  yet  a  reign  of  terror  exists  to-day  in 
a  large  district  of  one  of  our  States,  and 
one  section  of  the  inhabitants  are  fleeing 
away,  because  the  persistence  of  barbar- 
ism objects  to  their  purchase  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  of  their  own. 

Christianity  and  civilization  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  children  under  their 
protection,  and  to  have  enacted  that  chil- 
dren shall  be  trained  in  their  formative 
years  and  not  stunted  by  toil  or  abuse.  But 
in  a  dozen  of  our  States,  North  and 
South,  in  factories  and  coal  mines,  the 
greed  of  cruel  parents  and  the  stinginess 
of  rich  corporations  holds  a  multitude  of 


children  not  twelve  years  old  to  forced 
slavish  labor,  against  their  will,  and  to 
long  hours  of  work  by  night  and  day. 

During  the  past  week  a  great  mass  of 
testimony  has  been  presented  before  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  as  to  out- 
rages of  violence  committed  against 
peaceable  workmen  over  an  immense  ter- 
ritory in  Pennsylvania.  Stories  of  beat- 
ings, murder,  dynamite  have  been  told ; 
of  houses  burned,  of  food  refused,  where 
fifty  thousand  soldiers  could  not  keep  the 
peace;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  land  of  boasted  civilization 
there  was  no  public  sentiment  to  condemn 
these  outrages.  The  great  multitude  of 
the  people  either  approved  or  tamely  sub- 
mitted ;  and  lawyers  and  representative 
men  before  the  Commission  either  de- 
fended or  gave  only  the  mildest  perfunc- 
tory disapproval.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  men  who  did  or  approved  these 
things  are  ignorant  foreigners ;  they  in- 
clude men  of  old  American  names  and 
training ;  but  the  barbarism  that  clings  to 
our  natures  persists  through  ages  of  in- 
creasing culture,  and  now  and  then 
breaks  through  the  veneer  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. In  a  multitude  of  people  civilization 
is  not  solid ;  it  does  not  reach  down  to 
the  roots  of  their  nature;  it  is  only  skin 
deep.  The  essence  of  civilization  is  al- 
truism, as  the  essence  of  barbarism,  or 
barbarity,  is  selfishness.  Is  there  any  civ- 
ilization in  a  lockout  or  a  strike  ?  Is  there 
any  civilization  in  war? 


A  World 
Lesson 


^ 


It  should  be  noted  from  what 
source  comes  the  world's  first, 


best  and  greatest  example  in 
the  abolition  of  war.  It  is  the  agreement 
between  Argentina  and  Chile  that  every 
dispute  between  them,  of  whatever  sort, 
shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  ironclads  now  building  for 
them  shall  be  sold  and  that  the  smaller 
guns  shall  be  removed  from  their  re- 
spective cruisers.  Such  an  agreement  as 
this  is  unparalleled  in  history  and  is 
nothing  less  than  noble.  And  note  that 
these  are  two  South  American  republics. 
They  are  Catholic,  not  Protestant  states ; 
Latin-Spanish,  not  Anglo-Saxon.  We 
had  the  chance  to  set  this  example  to  the 
world,  but  we  missed  it.  A  treaty  was 
negotiated    between    the    United    States 
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and  Great  Britain  nnder  which  all  dis- 
pntos  shonld  ho  referred  to  arhitration. 
The  President  favored  it  and  (heat 
Britain  approved,  but  the  two-thirds  rule 
defeated  it  in  the  Senate.  ]\lore  than 
one-third  of  our  Senators  were  sus- 
picious or  selfish  or  vicious  enough  to 
kill  it.  Chile  and  Aro-entina,  just  on  the 
brink  of  a  war  of  boundaries,  had  the 
superior  sense  to  take  the  full  Christian 
wav. 


The  Storekeepers    and 
the  Labor  Movement 


The  storekeepers 
and  petty  trades- 
men form  a  large 
portion  of  the  so-called  "  middle  class." 
Hitherto  they  have  considered  them- 
selves as  independent  as  the  capitalistic 
and  professional  class  with  whom  they 
have  accordingly  voted  on  all  important 
political  issues.  With  the  pretentions 
of  the  working  class  and  the  labor  move- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  they  have  had 
scant  sympathy.  They  see  no  reason 
why  workingmen  seek  the  luxury  of 
a  ten,  nine  or  eight  hour  workday  when 
they  themselves  and  their  clerks  often 
work  more  than  fourteen.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  significant  change  has 
taken  place.  The  Tobacco  Trust  has 
just  opened  its  chain  of  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  inde- 
pendent retail  dealer  is  finding  himself  run 
out  of  business.  He  is  now  genuinely 
alarmed.  With  an  awakening  shock  he 
sees  the  ultimate  futility  of  competing 
with  the  resources,  the  system  and  the 
crushing  methods  of  the  Trust.  Eager 
in  this  crisis  for  militant  support,  he  now 
has  begun  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  labor  unions.  He  cannot  take  refuge 
with  organized  capital ;  therefore,  he  has 
hastened  to  the  only  alternative — organ- 
ized labor.  The  alliance  so  far  embraces 
an  understanding  that  the  unions  and 
their  sympathizers  will  avoid  patronizing 
Trust  stores,  the  non-Trust  storekeepers 
agreeing  to  deal  in,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  "  blue-label  "  or  union  goods.  They 
cannot  blacklist  non-union  products  al- 
together, inasmuch  as  many  lines  of 
articles  they  must  keep  on  hand  are 
monopolized  by  the  Trust,  which  makes 
no  '*  blue-label  "  goods.  Until  the  pres- 
ent week  this  blending  of  purposes  has 
not  been  on  a  national  scale,  each  local 
retailers'    association    making    its    own 


arrangements  with  local  labor  unions. 
lUit  this  week  delegates  of  the  associa- 
tions from  eighty-three  cities  held  a  con- 
vention in  Chicago  with  the  specific  ob- 
ject of  systematizing  the  plan  all  over 
the  country.  All  told  there  are  220,000 
storekeepers  in  this  country  who  handle 
tobacco  goods ;  of  this  number  50,000 
deal  in  tobacco  stuffs  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  wares.  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  radical- 
ly unique  cleft  in  the  social  body. 
Whether  it  presages  the  break  up  of  the 
small  storekeeper  class  or  whether  it  is  a 
local  accident  time  only  can  tell.  In  the 
meantime  the  movement  is  worth  careful 
watching. 


Freedom  of 
Interpretation 


There  are  Christians  who 
believe  that  the  Bible  is 
the  ultimate  and  infallible 
source  of  authority  in  religion,  and  other 
Christians  who  do  not  so  believe. 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  believe  it ;  they 
believe  that  the  Church  is  a  co-ordinate 
or  even  superior  source  of  authority. 
They  hold  that  the  Bible  is  too  uncertain 
to  be  made  such  an  authority,  and  that 
something  more  dogmatic  or  definitive  is 
required.  So  also  a  multitude  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  decline  to  accept  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  as  eternally  final,  be- 
lieving that  not  only  in  science,  but  in 
morals  and  religion, there  has  been  devel- 
opment ever  since  Jesus  said,  "  But  I  say 
unto  you."  Among  those  who  hold, on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
sole  and  final  source  of  authority  there 
are  various  classes.  Some  make  it  the 
authority  on  every  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  will  listen  to  no  word  of  con- 
tradiction from  scientist,  historian  or 
philosopher ;  while  others  make  it  abso- 
lutely binding  only  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  the  chief  difiference  between  them  is 
as  to  the  authority  which  they  allow  to 
interpret  Scripture.  Some  hold  to  the 
liberty  of  private  interpretation — that  is, 
to  religious  liberty  within  the  Church  as 
well  as  within  the  state — while  others 
deny  that  liberty,  insisting  that  only 
their  own  interpretation  shall  be  allowed 
in  their  Church.  There  are  those  who 
are  so  inconsistent  that  they  will  declare 
that  they  make  the  liberty  of  individual 
interpretation  their  first  principle,  and 
w^ho  then  will  not  allow  a  member  in 
their    Church    w^hose    interpretation    of 
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Scripture  differs  from  theirs  as  to  the 
mode  of  an  ordinance  or  the  final  out- 
come of  redemption.  But  even  in  the 
narrow  denominations  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  charity  are  rapidly  growing. 

,    o  ^         •       We    do     not     expect 
Female  Suffrage  in       .     ^       at  tt 

„         J.  that      New      Hamp- 

New  Hampshire  ,  .  .  i        ^      ^ 

shire  IS  about  to 
adopt  female  suffrage,  altho  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  has  voted,  and,  on 
reconsideration  again  voted,  to  refer  the 
subject  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  It  passed  at  first  by 
a  vote  of  145  to  92,  and  a  week  later,  af- 
ter a  bitter  struggle,  the  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  decision  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  189  to  177.  For  it  to  be  adopted  at 
the  election  two  months  hence  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  hoped  for,  but 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  it  even  thus  ap- 
proved, for  there  will  be  a  very  consid- 
erable education  of  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject during  these  weeks.  Both  sides  will 
enter  the  field,  and  the  argument  is  al- 
ways one  way,  and  old  conservative  prej- 
udice the  other.  We  should  much  like 
to  see  the  experiment  of  complete  female 
suffrage  tried  in  one  of  our  Eastern 
States,  where  it  could  be  observed  by 
neighboring  States  at  close  range.  Some- 
how the  testimony  which  comes  from 
Kansas  and  Colorado  is  not  easily  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  for  the  older  East ; 
and  the  limited  suffrage  of  women  in 
school  matters,  etc.,  fails  to  be  regarded 
as  of  much  account. 

Bumblepuppy  ^^  ^^^^V,^  ^^'^  Dolphin 
for  recallmg  to  life  and 
knowledge  the  needed  word  bumblepup- 
py. It  first  saw  light,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  a  clever  book  on  the  art  of  playing 
whist,  which  bore  the  title  "  Whist  or 
Bumblepuppy,"  in  which  bumblepuppy 
was  defined  as  "  persistence  in  playing 
whist  either  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  its 
known  principles,  or  in  defiance  of  them, 
or  both."  Then,  fifteen  years  ago.  Prof. 
Thomas  Dwight,  of  Harvard  University, 
in  an  article  in  The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  took  up  the 'word  and  applied 
it  to  ignorant  and  positive  assertiveness 
in  the  fields  of  science.  The  following 
statement  by  Grant  Allen  was  quoted  as 
blank  bumblepuppy : 


"  Life.  ...  is  due  essentially  to  the 
secondary  action  of  radiated  solar  energy  in- 
tercepted on  the  moist  outer  crust  of  a  cooling 
and  revolving  planet." 

The  Dolphin  very  appropriately  gives 
the  following  definition  of  life  from  Carl 
Snyder  as  a  late  instance  of  bumble- 
puppy  : 

"  Physiology's  present  answer  to  the  old 
riddle  is  very  simple — Life  is  a  series  of 
fermentations." 

,  o  .  We  have  had  occasion  to 
Is  Reunion         ,  ,. 

p      t'     1  ?      observe     an     extraordinary 

vital  force  that  character- 
izes The  Churchman  of  late.  Here  is  an 
admirable  utterance: 

■'  It  is  a  serious  reflection  on  Christendom 
at  the  present  moment  to  contrast  the  inter- 
ests and  hopes  founded  on  the  institution  of 
the  Hague  Peace  Tribunal  w^ith  the  half- 
hearted discussion  of  Christian  reunion.  The 
impulse  which  has  brought  nations  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  is  thoroughly  Christian — while 
the  acquiescence  in  sectarian  division  and  dis- 
cord is  thoroughly  unchristian.  The  Church 
is  bound  to  follow  here  the  leadership  of  the 
state.  To  refuse  to  do  so  is  to  cease  to  in- 
fluence whatever  stands  for  the  best  and  high- 
est elements  in  modern  life. 

"  Reimion  is  vital  to  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. When  the  Christian  Church  realizes 
that  this  is  the  supreme  and  imminent  ques- 
tion to  discuss  and  to  settle,  she  will  have 
gone  far  to  regain  the  paramount  influence 
which  by  nature  belongs  to  her.  Any  kind  o- 
activity  treated  from  the  sectarian  point  of 
view  is  more  disheartening  than  inspiring.  To 
hold  conferences  and  meetings  for  great 
Christian  purposes  on  sectarian  lines  is  as  in- 
effective as  it  would  be  to  allow  political 
partisanship  to  control  the  organs  of  national 
life." 

Most  true,  but  what  will  our  honored 
contemporary  do  about  it?  Will  it  seek 
first  corporate  union  of  its  denomination 
with  a  certain  number  of  others  allied  to 
it?  Will  it  seek  federation  with  as  many 
other  Christian  denominations  as  will  re- 
spond to  the  call  ?  It  is  something  prac- 
tical that  we  want,  something  more  than 
words.  There  is  a  scheme  afoot  for  a 
national  federation  of  Churches ;  will  the 
Episcopal  Church  take  a  leading  part  in 
it,  and  thus  heartily  recognize  the  frater- 
nity of  other  portions  of  the  Protestant 
Church ;  or  would  the  persistent  attempt 
create  a  schism? 
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Steel  Corporation's  Earnings 

The  favorable  character  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation's  statement  for 
the  calendar  year  1902  leads  some  to 
think  that  the  Corporation  may  not  in- 
sist upon  the  projected  issue  of  $50,- 
000,000  in  bonds  for  additional  work- 
ing capital.  This  issue  is  associated 
with  the  proposed  conversion  of  $200,- 
000,000  of  preferred  stock  into  bonds 
and  is  now  tied  up  in  the  courts. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  great  company's  first  nine 
months  (ending  on  December  31st, 
1901)  were  a  little  less  than  $85,000,000. 
For  the  following  twelve  months  (1902) 
they  have  been  $132,662,617.  or  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  $11,000,000  a  month. 
Interest  on  bonds,  sinking  fund  for 
bonds,  and  the  usual  dividends  called  for 
$74,292,869,  so  that  $33,841,565  in  un- 
divided profits  was  set  aside  and  can  be 
used  for  increasing  depreciation  and  re- 
serve funds,  for  new  construction  or  as 
surplus.  But  before  this  remainder  was 
disclosed  there  had  already  been  de- 
ducted $13,000,000  for  depreciation  and 
reserve,  together  with  a  special  fund  of 
$10,000,000  for  depreciation  and  im- 
provements. 

At  the  end  of  the  vear  the  Corporation 
had  orders  on  hand  for  5,347,253  tons  of 
its  products.  Fixed  charges  will  here- 
after be  somewhat  increased  by  the 
guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  on  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  $45,000,000  in  bonds  out 
of  which  payment  is  to  be  made  for  the 
Union  Steel  and  Sharon  Steel  com- 
panies' property,  recently  acquired. 
Henry  C.  Frick  and  Robert  Bacon  (who 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.)  have  been 
added  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Frick  was  in 
charge  at  the  Carnegie  Homestead 
works  during  the  memorable  strike,  and 
that  he  and  his  associates  in  a  syndicate, 
not  long  before  the  Corporation  was 
formed,  forfeited  a  large  sum  (said  to 
be  $1,000,000)  by  their  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  an  option  permitting  them 
to  buy  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for 
$100,000,000.  More  than  12,000  em- 
ployees (including  President  Schwab) 
have  applied  for  the  stock  offered  by  the 
profit-sharing  plan,  and  the  subscriptions 


now  considerably  exceed  the  25,000 
shares  available  for  distribution.  The 
c|uantity  will  therefore  l)e  increased  by 
the  Corporation. 

Dun's  index  number  of  commod- 
ity prices  proportioned  to  consumption 
shows  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  72.45  on  July  1st,  1897,  to  100.35 
on  January  ist,  1903. 

.  . .  .James  H.  Hyde,  Vice-President  of 
the  Equitable  Life  and  President  of  the 
I'^deration  of  the  Alliance  Francaise  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  made  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
French  Government. 

....  The  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance company  has  decided  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  to  $2,500,000.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are  Richard  M. 
Hurd,  President ;  Edwin  W.  Coggeshall, 
Charles  S.  Fairchild  and  David  B.  Og- 
den,  Vice-Presidents ;  O.  Egerton 
Schmidt,  Treasurer ;  Cecil  C.  Evers,  Sec- 
retary.— The  National  Park  Bank  of  this 
city,  of  which  Richard  Delafield  is  Pres- 
ident, has  decided  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  The 
capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
which  are  now  $6,400,000,  will  therefore 
be  increased  to  $9,400,000,  making  the 
Park  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
banks  in  the  United  States. — The  state- 
ment of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  of 
which  Uzal  H.  McCarter  is  President, 
shows  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  $3,927,- 
062.31,  and  total  resources  of  $20,025,- 
922.70. — The  City  Trust  Company,  of 
which  James  Ross  Curran  is  President, 
has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  $1,666,718.35,  and  to- 
tal resources  of  $16,454,627.84. 

....Dividends  and  interest  an- 
nounced : 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  3^^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able as  usual. 

Hanover  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  4  per  cent,  and  extra 
I  per  cent.,  payable  on  demand. 

First  National  Bank,  Morristovvn,  N.J.,  5  per 
cent,  and  extra  2  per  cent.,  payable  January  2d. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Preferred,  No.  15, 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  February  2d. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Common,  No.  11, 
I  per  cent.,  payable  February  2d. 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  quarterly, 
8  per  cent.,  payable  February  2d. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  quarterly,  i}4  per  cent., 
payable  January  15th. 
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An    Interesting  Policy 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  daily 
papers  of  a  poHcy,  remarkable  in  its  re- 
sults, issued  in  1899  by  the  Mutual  Life 
(of  New  York,  for  there  is  no  other 
which  can  properly  be  thus  referred  to) 
on  Mr.  John  C.  Tichenor,  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. The  policy  was  for  $20,000,  and 
premiums  were  paid  quarterly  on  it,  at 
the  rate  of  $698.40  per  year.  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  he  died,  and  the  com- 
pany, instead  of  paying  the  $20,000,  is  to 
pay  the  widow  an  annuity  of  $1,000  for 
life.  If  she  dies  within  twenty  years,  her 
heirs  will  receive,  as  a  final  settlement, 
the  remainder  of  $20,000  less  the  total 
paid  to  her. 

The  company  has  received  (less  the  ex- 
penses of  procuring  the  policy)  $2,095.20 
and  some  interest.  It  begins  by  parting 
with  $1,000,  and  must  repeat  this  pay- 
ment annually  for  a  term  which  may  last 
as  long  as  30,  40  or  even  50  years,  since 
from  the  rate  of  premium  stated  we  fig- 
ure that  the  widow  is  now  about  35  years 
of  age.  A  very  unprofitable  policy  in  this 
instance,  clearly ;  but  the  bad  bargains 
must  be  averaged  in  with  the  good. 

This  policy  was  on  the  "  continuous  in- 
stalment plan."  By  this  plan,  on  the  in- 
sured's death  the  beneficiary  has  an  an- 
nuity contract  issued.  This  contract  has 
two  stipulations :  that  5  per  cent,  of  the 
face  of  the  policy  is  payable  at  once,  and 
annually  thereafter  until  twenty  such  in- 
stalments have  been  paid.  This  simply 
calls  for  payment  of  the  amount  insured 
in  twenty  annual  instalments ;  but  the 
other  stipulation  keeps  up  the  annuity 
during  life — so  that  there  will  be  at  least 
twenty  of  these  5  per  cent,  payments  and 
may  be  many  more.  If  the  beneficiary 
dies  after  the  20-year  term,  of  course  the 
transaction  ends ;  if  within  that  term,  the 
remaining  instalments  up  to  twentv  are 
paid  at  once  to  the  legal  representatives. 
If  the  beneficiary  dies  first,  the  twenty  in- 
stalments will  also  be  paid. 

Premium  rates  depend  on  the  age  of 
beneficiary  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  in- 
sured, because  the  age  of  the  former  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  latter  determines 
the  probable  length  of  the  term  of  an- 
nuitv  payment, 
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Thi-:  further  enlargement  of  the 
huge  white  structure  of  the  ^letropolitan 
Life  by  exchange  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
church  site  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
Street  for  an  exactly  similar  site  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  same  street,  with 
cash  enough  to  provide  for  a  new  build- 
ing, is  now  assured,  if  not  yet  formal- 
ly accomplished.  The  arrangement  is  an 
amicable  and  satisfactory  one,  by  which 
both  parties  profit,  and  the  appearance  of 
Madison  Square  is  also  improved.  The 
church  site  is  now  all  of  the  block  that  re- 
mains unoccupied  by  the  company,  and 
the  transaction  completes  a  change  that 
was  inevitable.  Incidentally,  it  illustrates 
the  colossal  growth  and  importance  of  in- 
dustrial insurance.  The  stone  which  the 
builders  neglected,  or,  at  least,  delayed  to 
lay  hold  of  for  use,  has  become  in  a  large 
sense  the  head  of  the  corner. 

Insurance  Statements 

HO^IE    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 

The  forty-third  annual  statement  of  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company  presents  some 
interesting  figures.  The  total  assets,  which 
are  $14,432,216.  increased,  during  the  year  just 
ended,  $1,061,354.  The  net  surplus  is  $1,323,- 
407,  a  gain  of  $13,276.  The  total  income  for 
1902  was  $3,217,367,  being  $1,033,616  in  excess 
of  disbursements,  and  a  substantial  gain  over 
1901.  The  number  of  policies  in  force  gained 
3,215,  being  now  35.637,  and  representing  in- 
surance of  $65,258,568.  The  President  of  the 
Home  Life  is  George  E.  Ide  and  the  Vice- 
President  is  William   M.   St.  John. 

WILLIAMSBURGH    CITY   FIRE   INSUR- 
ANCE  COMPANY,    OF   BROOKLYN, 

N.  Y. 

The  Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  show- 
ing made  by  its  fiftieth  annual  statement. 
Some  interesting  comparisons  are  made  with 
the  first  statement  issued  by  the  company  De- 
cember 31st,  1853.  The  figures  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  President 
of  the  Williamsburgh  is  Marshall   S.   Driggs. 

^TNA  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 
The  ^tna  statement  for  1902  shows  in- 
creased gains  all  along  the  line.  Assets  have 
gained  $877,572.  the  total  being  $14,949,520; 
surplus  increases  $361,532,  and  is  now  $6,022,- 
603  above  the  cash  capital  of  $4,000,000;  re- 
insurance fund  and  other  liabilities  gain  $516,- 
039;  the  gain  in  net  premiums  is  $677,640.  The 
losses  paid  in  eighty-four  years  amount  to 
$93,642,582.     William  B.  Clark  is  President. 
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Coal  Duties  Off 
for  a  Year 


Congress  has  passed, 
and  the  President  has 
signed,  a  bill  removing 
the  duties  from  all  kinds  of  coal  for  one 
year.  This  bill  does  not  change  the  tariff 
law  by  putting  both  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  on  the  free  list,  but  provides 
that  for  twelve  months  to  come  there 
shall  be  a  rebate  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
coal  brought  into  the  country.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  by  an  amendment  attached 
in  the  Senate,  and  promptly  accepted  by 
the  House,  the  law  is  not  hereafter  to  be 
so  construed  as  to  require  the  payment 
of  any  duty  on  anthracite.  The  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  was  passed  in  the  House  on 
the  14th,  under  a  special  rule  which  lim- 
ited debate  to  one  hour  and  barred 
amendments.  In  the  brief  debate.  Re- 
publicans explained  that  this  was  emer- 
gency legislation,  asserting  that  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  merely  sentimental,  because 
in  their  opinion  it  would  not  increase  im- 
ports of  coal.  *'  I  do  not  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Dalzell,  "  that  anything  now  can  stop 
the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  cormorants 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  an  already 
oppressed  people,  but  this  will  satisfy 
public  sentiment."  Democrats  said  that 
action  had  been  deferred  too  long,  and 
that  the  Government  should  have  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Anthracite  Trust 
months  ago.  The  vote  was  258  to  6, 
those  in  the  negative  being  Republicans 
from  Washington,  Wyoming  and  West 
Virginia,  with  one  from  each  party  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  Senate  the  House 
bill  (with  the  amendment  noted  above) 
was  passed  without  debate  or  objection. 
The  President's  signature  was  attached 
on  the  15th  at  1.15  p.  m.,  the  time  being 
carefully  recorded  because  of  the  effect 


upon  the  free  admission  of  several  car- 
goes expected  to  arrive  on  that  day. — An 
investigation  of  the  coal  situation  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  was  au- 
thorized in  the  House ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in- 
troduced  the  following  remarkable  reso- 
lution : 

"  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port to  this  House  with  all  convenient  speed 
the  opinion  of  that  Committee  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  that  a  necessity  has 
arisen  for  taking  possession  of  all  coal,  coal 
beds,  and  coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  lines  of  transportation,  agencies,  instru- 
ments, and  vehicles  of  commerce  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  coal ;  and  that  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  committee,  the  power  ex- 
ists, and  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such 
power  has  arisen,  that  committee  forthwith 
report  to  this  House  a  bill  declaring  the  neces- 
sity, providing  fully  and  in  detail  the  occa- 
sions, modes,  conditions,  and  agencies  for  said 
appropriation  that  will  fully  and  completely 
exhaust  the  power  of  Congress  in  that  regard." 

Chairman  Jenkins  says  he  believes  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  and  that  it  should 
be  exercised  at  once.  It  is  said  that  near- 
ly all  the  members  of  the  committee  dis- 
agree with  him  on  this  point.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  other  Senators  assert  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  Constitution- 
al power  to  take  the  mines  and  railroads. 
— Before  the  passage  of  the  coal  bill  there 
had  been  sharp  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  same  question.  Mr.  Dolliver,  of 
Iowa,  had  severely  criticised  the  Senate 
for  declining  even  to  consider  the  Kas- 
son  reciprocity  treaties,  which  had  been 
negotiated  by  authority  of  law.  Speaking 
as  an  associate  of  the  late  Mr.  Dingley  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  as- 
serted that  he  knew  it  to  be  true  that  the 
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latter  had  favored  the  raising  of  tariff  du- 
ties "  for  the  express  purpose  of  trading 
them  down."  He  resented  the  denials  of 
other  Senators  who  assumed  that  there 
was  something  infamous  in  making  du- 
ties high  in  order  that  they  might  be  re- 
duced by  reciprocity  treaties.  "  I  be- 
lieve," said  he,  ''  that  more  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  protective  system  here 
in  the  Senate  by  the  stolid,  uncommuni- 
cative refusal  to  take  action  on  these  trea- 
ties than  by  all  the  noise  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  on  account  of 
coal,  and  all  the  other  extortions  of  the 
protective  system."  It  was  a  reproach  to 
the  nation  that  none  of  Mr.  Blaine's  trea- 
ties remained  in  force,  and  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  last  public  expression  had  been 
ignored.  In  his  opinion,  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  protective  system  in  the 
United  States  depended  upon  the  wis- 
dom with  which  Congress  should  re- 
spond "  to  the  aspirations  voiced  in  the 
last  utterance  of  McKinley."  Senator 
Aldrich  replied,  denying  that  Mr.  Ding- 
ley  or  the  committees  had  ever  put  du- 
ties up  with  the  purpose  of  having  them 
reduced  by  reciprocity.  He  also  attacked 
the  Kasson  treaties,  and  remarked  that  it 
had  not  been  intended  that  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  were  "  to  be  entirely  sacrificed 
to  the  greed  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  West." — Mr.  Tillman  made  a  long 
and  characteristic  speech,  attacking  the 
Department  of  Justice,  saying  that  the 
people  could  fairly  call  Mr.  Knox  a  mur- 
derer, and  asserting  that  the  Government 
and  most  of  the  newspapers  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  monopolies  forbidden  by  law. 

Politics    and  'T^^^^    ^^^^^    r^^^^^ 

Washington  Topics     ^o  represent  the  peo- 

pie  of  Indianola 
with  respect  to  the  closing  of  the  post 
office  in  that  place  do  not  agree  in  their 
statements.  Senator  McLaurin  says  that 
the  residents  of  the  town  would  accept 
Mrs.  Cox  (the  negro  who  resigned)  as 
postmaster  rather  than  have  the  office 
closed  for  an  indefinite  time.  But  Mr. 
P.  C.  Chapman,  chosen  by  those  resi- 
dents as  their  spokesman,  says  to  the 
public  that  neither  Mrs.  Cox  nor  any 
other  negro  will  be  permitted  to  act  as 
postmaster,  and  that  protection  is  guar-. 


anteed  to  her  in  Indianola  only  as  a  citi- 
zen and  not  if  she  insists  upon  holding 
office.     The  Sheriff    of    the  county  has 
published  a  letter  in  which  he  applies  vul- 
gar and  insulting  epithets  to  President 
Roosevelt.       The     post     office     remains 
closed. — Resolutions  denouncing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Crum  (a  negro)  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  at  Charleston  have 
been  passed  by  unanimous  vote  in  the 
South    Carolina    and    Georgia    Legisla- 
tures.— At  the  direction  of  the  President, 
Mr.  William  H.  Lewis,  a  negro  who  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  is  known  as  a  promi- 
nent football  player  and  coach,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  at 
Boston. — It   is   reported   that   the   white 
Republicans  of  Alabama  will  soon  hold 
another  convention  to  recall  their  expres- 
sion of  support   for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  declaration  in  favor  of  Senator 
Hanna. — The  President  of  the  Industrial 
Council  of  Ex-Slaves  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  project  for 
giving  pensions  to  all  who  formerly  were 
slaves,   and   in   published   interviews   he 
talks   of   using   the    negro   vote    in   the 
North  to  procure  favorable  consideration 
of  this  project  by  the  Republican  party. 
— Mr.   Reed   Smoot,   of   Utah,   declined 
either  to  resign  the  office  of  Apostle  of 
the  Mormon  Church  or  to  withdraw  from 
the  canvass  for  the  Senatorship.  The  Re- 
publicans have  nominated  him  by  accla- 
mation.  There  are  50  of  them  (42  being 
Morm.ons),  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  at  least  50  of 
the  63  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly.   He  is  41  years  old,  and  for  fourteen 
years  has  been  one  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles of  the  Church. — Senators  Gallinger, 
Spooner  and  O.  H.  Piatt  have  been  re- 
nominated, and  Mr.  Albert  J.  Hopkins 
has  been  nominated  to  succeed  Senator 
Mason,    of    Illinois.     Mr.   Spooner  was 
nominated   unanimously   in   the   caucus, 
and  his  nomination   for  the  Presidency 
in  1908  was  suggested  not  only  at  that 
meeting  but  also  by  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 
ate's  chaplain  in  his  prayer  on  the  fol- 
lowing   morning. — The    21    Democratic 
members    of   the    Delaware    Legislature 
have  in  a  public  address  offered  to  join 
the  Republican  opponents    of    Mr.  Ad- 
dicks  in  electing  two  Senators,  giving  the 
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Republicans  the  long  term  and  taking  the 
short  one  for  a  Democrat.  Their  pur- 
pose is,  they  say,  to  prevent  the  further 
corruption  of  elections  in  the  State,  and 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  voters'  as- 
sistant law,  "  a  diabolical  and  monstrous 
instrument  of  corruption."  This  offer 
holds  good  only  until  the  21st  inst. — Gov- 
ernor Taft  having  declined  the  office,  the 
President  has  asked  Judge  William  R. 
Day,  of  Ohio  (formerly  Secretary  of 
State  and  chairman  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission), to  accept  the  seat  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  soon  to  be  left  vacant  by 
the  retirement  of  Justice  Shiras.  It  is 
recalled  that  Judge  Day  opposed  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Philippines. — In  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  disbarment  of  Arthur 
J.  Shores,  chief  counsel  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company,  in  Montana, 
Judge  E.  W.  Harney  testified  that 
Charles  Clark,  son  of  Senator  W.  A. 
Clark,  offered  him  $250,000  if  he  would 
say  in  an  affidavit  that  F.  A.  Heinze  had 
bribed  him  to  make  a  decision  in  his 
favor  in  the  Minnie  Healy  mine  case. 
This  was  corroborated  by  Jesse  B.  Roote 
(formerly  attorney  for  Senator  Clark), 
who  testified  that  the  offer  was  made  in 
his  presence  and  in  Shores's  room. — In 
the  Senate  the  General  Staff  bill,  passed 
by  the  House,  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported. The  House  has  passed,  with 
modifications,  the  Senate's  bill  for  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  by  a  vote  of  137 
to  40.  There  will  be  no  legislation  con- 
cerning the  army  canteen  at  the  present 
session. — Upon  a  recount  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  recent  election  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  the  courts  have  given  the  office  of 
Mayor  to  P.  B.  Flanders,  the  Socialist 
candidate. 

Reciprocity  ^^^  ^^^^^^  °^  reciprocity 
with  Cuba  ^^^^'^  ^"^^  ^^'^-^  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee,  last 
week,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week  the  Republican  leaders  were  confi- 
dent that  it  would  be  ratified.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  com.mittee  virtually  declare  that 
none  of  the  other  pending  treaties  of  reci- 
procity shall  be  ratified.  One  amend- 
ment provides  that  during  the  life  of  the 
treaty  (five  years)  no  sugar  shall  be  im- 
ported from  Cuba  at  a  duty  lower  than 
the  proposed  rate — 20  per  cent,  less  than 


the  present  tariff*.    Another  provides  that 
no  sugar  shall  during  the  same  period  be 
imported   from  any   other   country  at  a 
duty  less  than  the  present  Dingley  rate. 
This  is  aimed  at  the  pending  reciprocity 
treaties     with    Jamaica,     Barbados    and 
British  Guiana,  in  which  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of  our  duties  on  sugar  is  made ;  and 
it  was  designed  to  quiet  the  opposition 
of  the  California  Senators,  who  object  to 
these  treaties  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
slight  reductions  of  our  duties  on  fruit. 
A  treaty  promise  that  our  full  sugar  duty 
shall  be  imposed  for  five  years  (while  not 
necessarily  preventing  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  by  legislation  hereafter)  clearly  pre- 
vents the  ratification  by  the  present  Sen- 
ate  of   any   other    reciprocity   treaty   of 
which  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  is  an 
essential  part.     The   support  of  several 
Republicans  is  said  to  have  been  procured 
only  upon  condition  that  the  other  trea- 
ties should  be  killed.     The  third  amend- 
ment increases  to  40  per  cent,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Cuban  duty  on  American  cat- 
tle.    It  was  reported  that  a  majority  of 
the  Democrats  would  vote  against  ratifi- 
cation, mainly  for  the  reason,  as  stated  by 
Senator  Bacon,  that  the  treaty  provided 
for  a  discriminating  reduction  of  the  tar- 
iff, the  industries  affected  being  those  of 
the   Southern   States,   while  the  Repub- 
licans had  refused  to  accept  the  Kasson 
treaties,  which  affect  the  industries  of  the 
North. — It    appears    that   the   manifesto 
recently  published  in  Cuba,  to  the  effect 
that  the  insurgent  soldiers  would  occupy 
all  the  cities  in  March,  if  thei'r  pay  were 
not  received  by  that  time,  was  an  anony- 
mous one.    General  Gomez  and  other  in- 
surgent commanders   say  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  Government's  attitude 
toward  this  question.    The  old  General  is 
revising  the  lists  of  those  entitled  to  re- 
ceive pay. 

^.      «    J    At  the  hearing  before  the  An- 

„       ,        thracite      Commission,      the 
Supply  .  ,  t-i.      ^ 

companies  have  sought  to 
show  that  production  has  been  reduced 
since  the  union  obtained  control  of  the 
miners,  owing  to  union  rules  for  restric- 
tion of  output.  These  rules  relate  to  the 
number  of  cars  a  miner  is  permitted  to 
fill  in  a  day.  There  was  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  local  union  officers  had  said 
that  the  union  had  undertaken  to  restrict 
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the  output.  In  support  of  the  operators' 
allegations  that  there  had  been  much 
more  insubordination  and  many  strikes 
for  petty  causes  since  the  establishment 
of  the  union,  many  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined. At  the  close  of  last  week  Mr. 
IMitchell  addressed  the  Commission  brief- 
ly, asserting  that  the  non-union  wit- 
nesses had  "been  brought  forward  and 
paid  by  the  companies,  and  urging  that 
the  companies  should  now  give  work  to 
the  3,000  idle  union  men  who  had  not 
been  restored  to  their  former  places. — 
The  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  as  well  as 
the  northeastern  seaboard,  is  suffering 
for  lack  of  coal.  In  Chicago  eleven 
deaths  due  to  this  shortage  have  been  re- 
ported, and  a  grand  jury  has  indicted  a 
large  number  of  mine  owners,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  who  are  said  to  have 
conspired  to  control  supply  and  exact 
very  high  prices.  In  Ohio,  the  Attorney- 
General  demands  that  the  charters  of  sev- 
eral corporations  be  annulled  because  of 
their  combination  agreement  as  to  coal. 
It  is  shown  that  miles  of  loaded  coal  cars 
are  on  the  tracks  near  New  York  City, 
but  the  companies  say  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  unload  and  distribute  it. 

...  ,  ^  ^.„  Lieut.-Gov.  James  H. 
Lieut. -Gov.  Tillman  „.,,  /  c-  ^  , 

„,      ,  „,.,        Iillman,   of   bouth 

Shoots    an    Editor     ^1.  „ 

Carohna,  was  walk- 
ing with  several  friends  near  the  Capi- 
tol, in  Columbia,  on  Thursday  last, 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  State  Senate,  when  the  party  met 
Mr.  N.  G.  Gonzales,  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia State.  Mr.  Tillman  stepped 
away  from  his  companions,  drew  a  re- 
volver and  shot  Gonzales  through  the 
body.  There  were  no  words  before  the 
shooting,  but  Tillman  said  a  moment  la- 
ter, "  I  take  you  at  your  word,"  while 
Gonzales,  who  was  unarmed,  cried  out  as 
he  staggered  against  a  door  post,  ''  Shoot 
again,  you  coward !  "  The  latter's  wound 
was  fatal,  and  he  died  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Tillman  is  a  nephew  of  the  Sen- 
ator of  the  same  name.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  after  the  Senator's  brutal 
assault  upon  his  colleague,  Mr.  McLaur- 
in,  the  President  withdrew  the  invitation 
in  which  he  had  been  asked  to  attend  the 
dinner  given  to  Prince  Henry.  Where- 
upon the  nephew  asked  the  President  to 


withdraw  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation 
to  present  a  sword  to  Major  Micah  Jen- 
kins. This  action  was  not  approved  by 
the  Major's  friends,  who  bought  an- 
other sword,  which  the  President  pre- 
sented to  him  in  Charleston.  For  his 
course  in  this  affair,  Tillman  was  sharp- 
ly attacked  in  the  State  by  Gonzales,  a 
well  known  and  prominent  journalist 
who  served  in  Cuba  on  the  staff  of  Gomez 
and  is  the  nephew  of  Congressman  El- 
liot. During  the  recent  primary  election 
campaign,  Gonzales  continued  the  at- 
tacks, calling  Tillman  a  blackguard  and  a 
liar.  Tillman  was  unsuccessful  at  the 
primaries. 


Our  Pacific 
Islands 


Governor  Taft  decided  last 
week  that  he  would  decline 
the  offered  place  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  because  it  seemed  to  be  his 
duty  to  remain  in  the  Philippines.  He 
has  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  appeals 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  by  their  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  and  respect.  The 
most  recent  public  manifestation  of  their 
regard  for  him  was  a  procession,  in  the 
streets  of  Manila,  of  6,000  persons  who 
made  their  way  to  the  palace  and  begged 
him  to  stay.  In  all  the  streets  there  were 
placards  bearing  the  words,  "  We  Want 
Taft,"  in  English,  Spanish  and  Tagalog. 
He  has  instructed  the  provincial  Govern- 
ors concerning  their  attitude  toward  dis- 
putes over  church  property,  saying  that 
the  rights  of  the  parties  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  alone.  This  refers 
to  the  seizure  of  church  property  by  the 
Independent  Catholics,  whom  the  local 
authorities  are  inclined  to  favor. — Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  has  applied  for  service  in 
the  Philippines.  He  will  start  for  Ma- 
nila in  April,  and  will  probably  assume 
command  upon  the  retirement  of  General 
Davis. — The  report  of  Senators  Mitch- 
ell, Foster  and  Burton,  who  visited  Ha- 
waii as  a  committee  of  inquiry,  recom- 
mends that  the  leper  colony  on  the  island 
of  Molokai  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  that 
a  retreat  for  all  lepers  in  the  United 
States  be  maintained  there.  Two  of  these 
Senators  oppose  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese labor ;  Mr.  Burton  is  in  favor  of  it, 
saying  that  no  other  satisfactory  labor 
can  be  obtained  by  the  sugar  planters. 
The  Government  is  said  to  be  so  central* 
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ized  that  it  differs  little  in  form  from  the 
monarchy  that  preceded  it.  Referring 
to  the  recent  "  perfect  saturnalia  of  de- 
falcations in  public  offices,"  the  commit- 
tee points  out  that  the  law  requires  bonds 
from  no  public  officer  except  the  tax  col- 
lector, that  the  suiu  in  his  case  is  only 
$10,000,  and  that  the  present  collector 
has  given  bonds  for  only  $2,000,  altho 
he  sometimes  has  $600,000  of  the  public 
funds  in  his  hands.  Queen  Liliuokalani's 
claim  with  respect  to  the  crown  lands 
nuist  be  confined,  it  is  stated,  to  her  offi- 
cial interest  in  the  rental  since  her  de- 
thronement, which  does  not  exceed  $432,- 
000.  The  committee  thinks  it  would  be 
an  act  of  justice  and  wisdom  to  consider 
this  claim  and  make  some  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  her. 

The  developments  of  the 
Venezuela  week  in  the  Venezuelan  situa- 
tion include  the  attempt  of 
President  Castro  to  nullify  the  effects 
of  the  Allies'  sea  blockade  by  opening  up 
the  Colombian  frontier  to  commerce  and 
the  shelling  of  Fort  San  Carlos  by  the 
German  gunboat  "  Panther."  President 
Castro's  shrewd  decree  will  permit  coffee 
and  other  goods  to  be  transferred  across 
the  frontier  via  the  Catatumbo  and  Zulia 
rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Mara- 
caibo.  The  reason  for  the  shelling  of 
Fort  San  Carlos,  which  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Maracaibo,  on 
which  the  city  of  Maracaibo  lies,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles,  is  hard  to  understand. 
On  Saturday  the  ''  Panther "  steamed 
along  the  coast  and  turned  into  the  chan- 
nel which  the  Fort  guards,  and  then, 
when  within  range  of  the  battery,  opened 
fire  without  any  warning.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Fort,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Germans,  replied  with  four  mod- 
ern guns,  and  after  the  fight  had  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  two  explosions  oc- 
curred on  the  German  boat,  which  then 
turned  about  and  went  slowly  seaward. 
It  is  said  that  orders  to  make  this  attack 
had  been  received  from  Berlin,  as  was 
proven  by  a  letter  which  came  into  Presi- 
dent Castro's  possession,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  make  the  attack  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Minister  Bowen  in  the  United 
States.  Minister  Bowen  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  Monday  with  plenary 
powers  from  Venezuela  to  settle  the  dis- 


pute. Of  course,  it  is  not  known  yet 
whether  he  can  adjust  the  matter  or 
whether  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Court.  It  is  reported,  however, 
on  good  authority  that  Germany  will 
make  many  concessions  rather  than  have 
her  claims  submitted  to  a  foreign  court. 
Germany  has  from  the  very  beginning- 
been  the  chief  obstacle  among  all  the 
great  nations  to  the  Hague  idea. 

_,_„_.,      At  a  special  general  meet- 

1  he  Tan  Vale  f    ^         \        ^  1 

r^  mof  01   the   iVmalijamated 

Society  of  Railway  Serv- 
ants in  England  there  was  a  discussion  of 
the  recent  Taft*  Vale  decision.  In  his  ad- 
dress the  President  said  that  they  had 
hoped  for  a  decision  more  favorable  to 
their  organization,  but  the  delegates 
should  not  allow  the  result  of  the  legal 
proceedings  to  hinder  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  conditions  of  rail- 
way men.  The  principal  speech,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  case  was  that 
made  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Bell, 
who  was  held  directly  responsible  by  the 
courts  for  the  damages  done  to  the  rail- 
way. Mr.  Bell  said  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  based  largely  upon  the  sum- 
ming up  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  and  every  other  trade  union 
in  the  country  was  now  admitted  very  se- 
rious. He  himself  had  from  the  first 
been  opposed  to  the  strike,  altho  he  was 
now  made  guilty  of  conspiracy  by  the 
courts.  The  Society,  he  thought,  was  too 
lax  in  selecting  representatives,  and  he 
had  not  been  properly  supported  in  his 
position.  In  a  monthly  circular  to  the 
Northumberland  Miners'  Association, 
Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.,  discusses  the 
statistics  of  the  trade  unions  to  the  end  of 
1901.  In  regard  to  membership,  the  most 
notable  fact  he  found  was  the  small  in- 
crease during  1901,  which  he  ascribed  to 
the  falling  off  in  trade.  Speaking  of  the 
Taff  Vale  decision,  he  said  that  whatever 
provocation  the  strikers  may  have  had, 
they  certainly  acted  irrationally  and  ille- 
gally. The  essential  questions  involved 
in  the  Taff  Vale  verdict  were,  he  said, 
two :  ( I )  How  far  is  a  trade  union  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corporation  suable  at  law 
and  liable  in  damages  for  the  acts  of  its 
agents?  (2)  Is  picketing,  as  heretofore 
practiced,  legal  ?    In  both  these  matters  a 
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revolutionary  change  had  taken  place.  It 
was  the  old  view  that  trade  unions  could 
not  sue  or  be  sued  as  corporations  in  the 
law  courts,  and  that  a  strike  being  legal, 
picketing  was  also  legal  provided  it  was 
not  carried  beyond  peaceful  persuasion. 
Now  picketing  is  declared  to  be  illegal 
unless  rigidly  confined  to  getting  or  giv- 
ing information.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  new  interpretation  of  the  law 
would  not  tend  to  make  strikes  fewer  or 
smaller  in  extent. 


The  Handicrafts 
in  India 


One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the 
great  Durbar  at  Delhi 
was  the  exhibition  of  Indian  arts,  which 
was  opened  by  Lord  Curzon  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  native  princes  and  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  general  public.  One 
sentence  in  Lord  Curzon's  speech  has 
created  no  little  sensation  since  reported 
in  England,  and  all  his  remarks  show  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  situation  of  the 
arts  in  India.  He  said  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention in  the  exhibition  to  do  something 
toward  resuscitating  the  threatened 
handicrafts  of  India  and  if  possible  to 
arrest  the  process  of  decay.  To  this  end 
he  had  appointed  Dr.  Watt  to  travel  over 
the  land  and  investigate  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  arts.  Three  conditions  were 
laid  down  for  the  exhibition :  First,  that 
the  exhibition  should  be  purely  one  of 
arts ;  second,  that  it  should  contain  noth- 
ing European,  but  only  work  showing 
the  ideas,  the  traditions  and  the  beliefs 
of  the  people  of  India ;  third,  that  it 
should  contain  only  the  best — namely, 
everything  rare  and  beautiful  in  Indian 
art.  In  connection  with  the  display  of 
modern  products  there  was  a  loan  col- 
lection designed  to  show  what  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  Indian  handicrafts. 
Many  of  the  objects  in  this  collection 
were  lent  by  Indian  chiefs  and  connois- 
seurs and  others  had  come  all  the  way 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
London.  Lord  Curzon  said  that  so  far 
as  the  decline  of  Indian  arts  represented 
the  ascendency  of  commercialism,  the  su- 
periority of  steam  power  over  hand  pow- 
er and  the  triumph  of  the  test  of  utility 
over  that  of  taste,  he  had  not  much  hope. 
Nothing  could  stop  this  process.  He 
said,  also,  that  if  the  arts  of  India  were 
to  remain  in  any  sense  vital  they  must 


be  fostered  by  native  purchasers  and  not 
by  globe  trotters  or  curio  hunters.  The 
sentence  in  his  speech  which  particularly 
incensed  the  British  manufacturers  was 
his  declaration  that  no  improvement  in 
the  situation  was  possible  so  long  as  the 
Indian  chiefs  and  people  of  culture  pre- 
ferred to  fill  their  palaces  with  **  flaming 
Brussels  carpets,  Tottenham-court-road 
furniture,  cheap  Italian  mosaics,  French 
oleographs,  Austrian  lusters,  German  tis- 
sues and  cheap  brocades."  He  said  that 
he  would  like  to  see  a  movement  spring 
up  among  the  Indian  chiefs  and  nobility 
for  the  expurgation  or  at  any  rate  the 
purification  of  modern  taste  and  for  a 
reversion  to  the  old-fashioned  but  ex- 
quisite styles  and  patterns  of  their  own 
country.  Some  day  this  change  in  senti- 
ment would  undoubtedly  come,  but  it 
might  then  be  too  late. 

Germany  J^.^uary  13th  the  Prussian 
Diet  was  reopened  and  Chan- 
cellor von  Billow  read  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  speech  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  hopeful  one  so  far  as  finances 
are  concerned.  The  account  for  1901,  he 
said,  closed  with  a  deficit  of  $9,375,000 
and  it  was  hardly  probable  that  the  ac- 
count for  1902  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. For  the  coming  year  a  consider- 
able loan  would  have  to  be  raised  in  or- 
der to  make  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
balance.  The  budget  shows  now  a  deficit 
for  1903  of  $18,175,000,  which  must  be 
covered  by  the  proposed  loan.  The  rev- 
enue is  estimated  at  something  above 
$650,000,000  and  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures at  $629,000,000  and  the  extrordi- 
nary  expenditures  at  $39,000,000.  This 
financial  condition  was  explained  by 
Minister  von  Rheinbaben  as  due  to  com- 
mercial depression.  Thus,  the  railroad 
receipts  for  the  year  had  fallen  off  $17,- 
000,000,  agriculture  was  in  a  bad  way 
and  manufacturing  industries  were  not 
prospering.  He  mentioned  America  as 
the  greatest  source  of  danger  to  Ger- 
many. The  Reichstag  resumed  its  ses- 
sion on  the  same  day  as  the  Prussian 
Diet.  The  Government  intends  to  intro- 
duce two  new  measures,  one  for  the 
limitation  of  child  labor  and  the  other  for 
establishing  mercantile  courts  for  arbi- 
tration between  employers  and  em- 
ployees.   Most  of  the  time,  however,  will 
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be  devoted  to  the  budget.  Almost  im- 
mediately a  discussion  arose  in  regard  to 
Baron  von  Heyl  zu  Herrnsheim's  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Government  to  denounce 
the  most  favored  nation  treaties,  which 
was  directed  against  the  United  States 
and  Argentina.  All  parties  had  a  share 
in  the  debate,  which  was  warm,  if  not 
long.  American  tariff  and  the  manner 
in  which  America  had  acted  up  to  the 
treaty  of  1828  between  this  country  and 
Prussia  were  considered  at  some  length. 
January  i6th,  by  a  vote  of  141  to  67,  the 
Reichstag  adopted  the  substitute  for 
Herrnsheim's  resolution,  the  new  form 
of  the  measure  requesting  the  Govern- 
ment to  denounce  treaties  with  countries 
where  experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  favored  nation  clause  was  injurious 
to  Germany's  interest.  As  this  resolu- 
tion has  no  compelling  power  over  the 
Government  it  may  be  entirely  disre- 
garded. For  some  time  the  Prussian 
Government  has  been  making  an  investi- 
gation into  the  charges  against  the  police 
of  mistreatment  of  various  people.  One 
of  these  charges  taken  up  by  the  press 
generally  referred  to  the  treatment  of  a 
journalist  who,  on  being  convicted  of  po- 
litical offense,  was  borne  through  the  city 
streets  like  a  common  criminal.  The 
Prussian  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has 
sent  a  circular  to  the  police  authorities 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
charges  against  the  police  are  admitted 
and  warning  is  given  to  the  officers  to 
see  that  such  offenses  do  not  continue  to 
occur.  A  recent  German  publication 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  spirit 
which  is  supposed  to  act  throughout  the 
army.  This  is  a  paper  by  Major  von 
Estorft,  who  is  prominent  in  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Education : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  soldier  to  take  a 
bold  stand  against  everything  that  is  in  any 
way  inimical  to  his  country  and  his  King.  If 
he  hears  remarks  made  derogatory  to  his 
Kaiser  or  the  army  he  has  to  forbid  these  in 
his  presence,  and  then  to  report  the  speaker 
to  the  chief  of  his  company,  so  that  the  mouth 
of  such  a  man  can  be  stopped.  .  .  .  Thus 
at  an  adjoining  table  some  one  is  abusing  the 
Kaiser  and  the  officers;  the  soldier  does  his 
utmost  to  stop  this,  then  goes  for  a  policeman 
and  reports  the  matter.  In  the  afternoon  he 
falls  on  the  slippery  stairs,  breaks  his  leg,  and 
is  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  finds  a 
comrade  deliberately  preventing  a  wound  on  his 


hand  from  healing,  so  that  he  may  delay  his 
return  to  service  as  long  as  possible.  Our 
soldier  reads  him  a  lesson  on  the  iniquity  of 
the  self-inlliction  of  wounds,  and  reports  the 
case." 

„  The    Russian    budget    for    1903 

shows  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  country  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  reventie  is  estimated  at 
$948,516,339,  and  the  ordinary  expend- 
iture at  $940,202,614,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  more  than  eight  millions.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  which  amounts  to 
$95,631,121,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  ordi- 
nary surplus  and  by  the  Treasury  re- 
serve. Prominent  among  the  sources  of 
extraordinary  expenditures  are  the  Si- 
berian Railway,  consuming  over  $10,000,- 
000,  and  the  building  of  other  railways,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $72,000,000.  M.  de  Witte. 
Minister  of  Finance,  declares  that  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  many  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  country  display 
certain  evidences  of  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. Thus  the  exports  in  1902  exceeded 
the  imports  by  $150,000,00,  and  in  this 
way  a  considerable  increase  in  the  stock 
of  gold  had  come  about.  Certain 
branches  of  industry,  however,  were,  he 
was  compelled  to  admit,  not  flourishing; 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  output 
of  pig  iron,  and  the  prices  of  metals  gen- 
erally had  gone  down.  In  reply  to  the 
demands  made  on  the  Government  to  di- 
minish the  cost  of  the  army,  he  said : 

"  From  an  economic  and  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  mankind  is  not  yet  imbued  with 
the  high  ideals  of  universal  peace.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  we  are  in  the  grip  of 
an  iron  law,  which  decrees  that  the  require- 
ments of  culture  may  be  satisfied  only  from 
what  remains  after  the  expenditures  for  the 
defense  of  the  country." 

Many  things  recently,  notably  the  con- 
trast in  the  attitude  of  the  two  Ministers 
toward  the  agricultural  committees,  have 
indicated  a  sharp  rivalry  between  M.  de 
Witte,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  M. 
Plehw^e,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
former,  by  reason  of  the  importance  of 
his  office  and  his  own  strength  of  charac- 
ter, has  come  to  be  virtually  chancellor  of 
the  Ministry.  Thus  he  keeps  his  own 
representatives  abroad,  sends  his  own 
agents  to  Persia  and  elsewhere,  and  has 
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generally  the  preponderating  voice  in 
Government  measures.  M.  Plehwe,  the 
new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is,  however, 
a  man  of  ambitious  temper  and  has  evi- 
dently set  himself  the  task  of  dividing 
the  power  with  his  rival.  The  transfer 
of  the  authority  to  inspect  factories  from 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  would  indi- 
cate that  his  efforts  promise  to  be  success- 
ful. 


Educational  Reform 
in  China 


According  to   a   re- 


view of  the  situa- 
tion by  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Christian  and  General  Knowl- 
edge among  the  Chinese  at  Shanghai,  the 
l)oasted  educational  reform  in  China  has 
been  of  no  result.  From  the  report  of 
Mr.  Walshe,  the  Secretary,  it  seems  that 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Dowager 
were  sincere  in  undertaking  the  reforms 
which  were  explained  at  the  time  in  The 
Independent,  but  they  have  been  unable 
to  make  headway  against  the  national 
prejudices  of  the  people.  In  his  edict  the 
Emperor  decreed  that  universities  should 
be  established  in  each  province,  colleges 
in  each  prefecture  and  schools  in  each 
district.  The  Chinese  language,  how- 
ever, makes  no  distinction  between  singu- 
lar and  plural  forms,  and  the  local  offi- 
cials took  for  granted  that  one  university 
in  each  province,  one  college  in  each  pre- 
fecture and  one  school  in  each  district 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
edict.  As  some  of  the  smallest  districts 
contain  no  less  than  50,000  scholars,  the 
provision  for  them  is,  of  course,  utterly 
inadequate.  Nor  was  any  adequate  pro- 
vision made  for  the  financial  maintenance 
of  these  institutions,  with  the  result  that 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  edict  the 
Emperor  complained  that  little  or  no  at- 
tention had  1)een  paid  to  his  commands. 
In  many  cases  the  officials  tried  to  evade 
these  charges  by  giving  new  names  to  al- 
ready existing  Chinese  institutions,  call- 
ing them  "  Chinese  and  Western  Halls 
of  Learning,"  and  by  employing  a  very 
small  number  of  unqualified'  natives  to 
give  instruction  in  English,  French  and 
Science.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  schools  were  conducted, 
Mr.  Walshe  mentions  the  Su-Chau  pro- 
vincial college  where  the  principal  an- 
nounced that  he  could  not  permit  the  use 


of  such  terms  as  "  the  five  continents," 
"  the  globe,"  "  international  law,"  etc., 
the  inference  being  that  such  terms  are 
contrary  to  the  ancient  belief  that  the 
universe  consists  of  China,  that  no  other 
country  can  be  regarded  as  a  continent, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  barbarians  to 
have  equal  relations  with  China.  In 
Shan-Tung  a  Protestant  missionary  was 
invited  to  act  as  principal  of  the  new  uni- 
versity in  the  capitol.  He  discovered  that 
among  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the 
Governor  was  one  directing  all  scholars 
to  worship  the  tablet  of  Confucius  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 

^,  ..  ,  .  The  Novoe  Vrcin\a,  of 
The  Macedonian      r-       t~.  1  • 

^    .  .  St.  Petersburg,  gives  a 

list  of  the  reforms 
which  Russia  and  Austria  propose  to  in- 
stitute in  Macedonia,  the  joint  action  be- 
ing a  result  apparently  of  Lamsdorff's 
visit  to  Vienna.  These  two  countries 
propose  that  Turkey  shall  take  control  of 
the  collection  of  taxes  in  Macedonia  and 
of  the  payment  of  troops  and  officials. 
Control  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  officers  selected  from  among  the 
subjects  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Switz- 
erland. The  general  administration  of 
Macedonia  should  be  intrusted  to  a  per- 
son of  high  authority  not  hampered  by 
Turkey  and  as  far  as  possible  independ- 
ent of  Constantinople.  Whether  Turkey 
will  accede  to  such  proposals  is  uncer- 
tain. Meanwhile  there  is  pretty  good  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  chiefs  of  the 
Macedonian  revolutionary  movement  in 
Bulgaria  have  decided  to  begin  an  insur- 
rection on  the  first  day  of  April.  Gen- 
eral Michaikowsky,  President  of  the 
Macedonian  Central  Committee,  has  been 
visiting  Vienna,  Paris  and  London,  and 
now  reports  to  representatives  of  the 
Macedonian  provincial  organizations 
that  the  Macedonians  must  first  strike 
for  their  own  independence,  and  then, 
after  that,  have  recourse  to  diplomacy. 
The  Macedonian  committee  declares  that 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  not  in 
position  to  check  their  movement.  There 
are  600  Macedonians  among  the  officers 
of  the  Bulgarian  army,  and  at  least  100,- 
000  emigrants  in  Bulgaria.  Turkish 
troops  to  the  number  of  115,000,  how- 
ever, are  so  placed  that  they  can  cross 
the  border  at  short  notice  and  attack  any 
Macedonian  points  in  revolution. 


Mendel's   Law:    A   Newly   Discovered  Contribu- 
tion   to    the    Discussion    of    Heredity 

By  L.    H.   Bailey 

[Professor  Dailey,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Horticulture  in  Cornoll  University,  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books  and  pamphlets  on  horticultural  and  agricultural  subjects  and  editor  of  the  elaborate 
■'  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture."  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  living  authorities  on  his  spe- 
cialties.— Editok.  ] 


FOUR  persons — a  Dutchman,  two 
Germans  and  an  Englishman — 
have  recently  and  apparently  inde- 
pendently discovered  a  piece  of  work  on 
heredity  that  is  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance. This  work  was  performed  more 
than  a  generation  ago  by  an  Austrian 
abbot,  Gregor  Mendel.  An  account  of  it 
was  recorded  in  1865  in  the  publication  of 
a  local  society  of  Briinn  in  Austria.  A 
German  writer  on  hybridization  in  plants 
quoted  from  the  work  in  1880,  but  did 
not  catch  the  drift  of  the  discoveries. 
This  German,  in  turn,  was  quoted  by  an 
American  in  1892.  De  Vries,  a  Dutch 
investigator,  saw  the  American  reference 
and  looked  up  the  original  paper.  He 
saw  that  the  paper  was  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  science  and  that  it  confirmed 
experimental  results  that  he  himself  had 
made.  In  1900  De  Vries  brought  the  re- 
markable contents  of  the  paper  to  public 
notice,  and  he  was  soon  followed  by  Cor- 
rens  and  Tschermak  of  Germany  and 
Bateson  of  England.  This  paper  of  Men- 
del's, together  with  a  shorter  one  that  ap- 
peared in  1869,  is  now  published  in  Eng- 
lish. The  papers  are  technical,  but  they 
are  of  prime  importance  because  of  their 
novel  discussion  of  hybridization  and 
heredity,  as  well  as  for  the  perfectness 
of  the  experiments  that  they  describe  and 
the  candor  and  straightforwardness  of 
their  literary  presentation.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  overlooked  so  long  and  that  no  one 
in  all  the  intervening  time  should  have 
published  similar  results. 

The  gist  of  Mendel's  work  is  this :  He 
found  that  hybrid  offspring  behave  in  a 
definite  way,  each  parental  ''  character  " 
(that  is,  each  mark  or  attribute)  reap- 
pearing in  definite  numerical  ratio ;  he 
considered  that  each  character  remains 
pure  in  the  hybrid  offspring,  and  that 
true  intermediates  do  not  occur.      The 


numerical  relation  in  which  the  charac- 
ters reappear  is  Mendel's  "  law ;  "  the 
doctrine  that  the  attributes  of  parents 
separate  and  remain  pure  in  the  sex-cells 
of  their  hybrids  is  his  "  principle  of 
heredity."  His  results  cut  across  many 
of  our  accepted  ideas,  even  at  this  late 
date.  How  far  they  apply  in  the  plant 
and  animal  kingdoms  is  not  yet  definite- 
ly known,  nor  is  it  possible  yet  to 
prophesy  how  fundamental  they  are. 
But  they  are  now  beginning  to  arouse 
more  discussion  among  biologists  than 
any  other  subject  of  organic  evolution. 
Mendel's  work  was  wholly  with  plants, 
chiefly  with  the  common  garden  pea ;  but 
it  has  already  been  found,  notably  by 
Bateson  and  Saunders,  that  some  animals 
obey  similar  laws. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  con- 
nected with  Mendel's  work  is  the  great 
pains  he  took  to  select  plants  for  his  ex- 
periments. He  believed  that  hybridism 
is  a  complex  and  intricate  subject,  and 
that,  if  we  are  ever  to  discover  laws,  we 
must  begin  with  the  simplest  and  least 
complicated  problems.  He  was  aware  of 
the  general  belief  that  the  most  diverse 
and  contradictory  results  are  likely  to 
follow  any  hybridization.  He  conceived 
that  some  of  this  diversity  may  be  due  to 
instability  of  parents  rather  than  to  the 
proper  results  of  hybridizing.  He  also 
saw  that  he  must  exclude  all  crossing  in 
the  progeny.  Furthermore,  the  progeny 
must  be  numerous,  for,  since  incidental 
and  aberrant  variations  may  arise  in  the 
plants,  it  is  onlv  by  a  study  of  averages 
of  large  numbers  that  the  true  effects  of 
the  hybridizing  are  to  be  discovered. 
Moreover,  the  study  must  be  more  exact 
than  a  mere  contrasting*  and  comparing 
of  plants;  character  (that  is,  attribute) 
must  be  compared  with  character. 

The  garden  pea  seemed  to  fulfil  all  the 
requirements.   Mendel  chose  well  marked 
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horticultural  races  or  varieties.  These  he 
grew  two  years  before  the  experiment 
^:)roper  was  begun  in  order  to  determine 
their  stability  or  trueness  to  type.  When 
the  experiments  were  finally  begun  he 
used  only  normal  plants  as  parents, 
throwing  out  such  as  were  weak  and 
aberrant.  Peas  are  self-fertile.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  under  such  conditions 
the  hybrid  offspring  would  show  uni- 
formity of  action,  and  they  did. 

In  order  to  study  the  behavior  of  the 
hybrids  it  was  necessarv  to  choose  cer- 
tain prominent  marks  or  characters  for 
comparison.  Seven  of  these  characters 
were  selected  for  observation.  These 
marks  pertain  to  seed,  fruit,  position  of 
flowers  and  length  of  stem,  and  they  may 
be  assumed  to  be  representative  of  all 
other  characters  in  the  plant.  These 
characters  were  paired  (practically  op- 
posites)  as  long-stem  vs.  short-stem, 
round-seed  vs.  angular-seed,  inflated-pod 
vs.  constricted-pod.  Thev  were  "  con- 
stant "  and  "  differentiating."  Of  course 
every  parent  plant  possessed  one  or  the 
other  of  every  pair  of  contrasting  charac- 
ters, but  in  order  to  facilitate  his  studies 
Mendel  chose  a  different  set  of  parents 
for  each  character,  studying  seed-shape  in 
one  set  of  hybrids,  seed-color  in  another, 
pod-shape  in  another ;  in  this  way  he 
avoided  much  complication  in  the  results. 
Since  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
Mendel's  work  in  detail,  but  only  the 
general  significance  of  its  results,  I  need 
not  describe  these  characters  here.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  I 
choose  only  one,  the  shape  of  the  seed. 

The  seed-shape  characters  were  round- 
ness and  angularity, — the  former  being 
the  "  smooth  "  pea  of  gardeners  and  the 
latter  the  "  wrinkled  "  pea.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  25  flowers  on  round-seeded 
plants  were  cross-pollinated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  IQOO  with  pollen  from  angular- 
seeded  plants,  or  vice  versa,  and  that  an 
average  of  four  seeds  formed  in  each 
pod.  With  the  death  of  the  parent  plants 
the  old  generation  ended,  and  the  100 
seeds  that  matured  in  igoo — the  year  in 
which  the  cross  was  made — began  the 
next  generation,  and  these  100  seeds  are 
hybrids.  Now  all  these  100  seeds  were 
round.  Roundness  in  this  case  is  "  domi- 
nant." These  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
spring  of  1901.    If  each  seed  be  supposed 


to  give  rise  to  four  seeds — or  400  in  all — 
this  next  generation  of  seeds  (produced 
in  1901)  will  show  300  round  and  100 
angular  seeds.  That  is,  the  other  seed- 
shape  now  appears  in  one-fourth  of  all 
the  progeny ;  this  character  is  said  to  have 
been  "  recessive  "  in  the  first  hybrid  gen- 
eration. If  the  100  angular  seeds,  or  re- 
cessives,  are  sown  in  1902  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  progeny  will  be  angu- 
lar-seeded or  will  "  come  true ;  "  and  this 
occurs  in  all  succeeding  generations,  pro- 
viding no  crossing  takes  place.  If  the 
.^00  round  seeds,  or  dominants,  are  sown 
in  the  spring  of  1902,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  behave  as  before,  one-fourth 
giving  rise  to  recessives  and  three- 
fourths  to  dominants,  and  this  occurs  in 
all  suceeding  generations,  providing  no 
crossing  takes  place.  When  these  three- 
fourths  of  dominants  are  again  sown, 
however,  it  is  found  that  one-third  of 
them  remain  constantly  dominants  and 
two-thirds  split  again  into  dominants  and 
recessives  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  That  is,  there  is  constantly  appear- 
ing one-fourth  part  that  are  recessives, 
one-fourth  part  that  are  constant  domi- 
nants, and  one-half  part  that  are  domi- 
nants to  all  appearances,  but  which  in  the 
next  generation  break  up  again  into 
dominants  and  recessives.  This  one-half 
part  that  breaks  up  into  the  two  charac- 
ters are  the  true  hybrids ;  but  they  are 
hybrids  only  in  the  sense  that  they  hold 
each  of  the  two  parental  characteristics — 
roundness  and  angularity — in  their  pur- 
ity and  not  as  blends  or  intermediates ; 
and  these  two  characteristics  reappear  in 
all  succeeding  generations  in  a  definite 
mathematical  ratio.  Numerically,  this 
fact  may  be  expressed  as  follows,  sup- 
posing that  one  seed  gives  rise  to  four : 

1903. 
16  D 


It  will  be  seen  that  two-thirds  of  the 
dominants  (D)  break  up  the  following 
year  into  one-fourth  constant  dominants. 
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one- fourth  recessives  (R),  and  one-half  the  sperm  cell  is  of  one  character  and  the 
that  again  break  up.  The  half  that  germ  cell  of  another.  On  the  average 
breaks  up  are  the  true  hybrids.  This  the  sperm  cells,  or  male  gametes,  and  the 
formula  for  the  hybrids  is  Mendel's  law.  germ  cells,  or  females  gametes,  will  be 
In  words  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  formed  in  equal  numbers.  When  these 
Differentiating  characters  in  plants  re-  gametes  come  together  they  will  unite  ac- 
appear  in  their  puity  and  in  mathematical  cording  to  the  law  of  mathematical 
regularity  in  the  second  and  succeeding  probabilities,  one-fourth  of  those  of  each 
hybrid  offspring  of  these  plants :  the  kind  coming  together  and  one-half  of 
mathematical  law  is  that  each  character  those  of  both  kinds  coming  together.  If 
separates  in  each  of  these  generations  in  A  and  B  represent  the  contrasting  pa- 
one-fourth  of  the  progeny  and  thereafter  rental  characteristics  they  would  combine 
remains  true.  In  concise  figures  it  is  ex-  as 
pressed  as  follows :  A  -i-  A  =  A'* 

1D.2DR.  iR  B-h  A  =  BA  .- 

iD  and  iR  come  true,  but  DR  breaks  up  B  +  B  =  B^ 

again  into  dominants  and  recessives  in  a  9        1   t^9                 •     1     .       1     ^      a 

the  ratio  of  ^  to  i  ^    ^"^  ^    ^^^  equivalent  only  to  A 

Mendel  found  'that  this  mathematical  ^"^,  ^-     ^ince  both  of  the  opposed  or 

law  holds  for  the  other  characters  that  contrasted  characters  cannot  be  visible  at 

he  studied,  as  well  as  for  the  seed-shape.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'"^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  following: 

He    did    not  conclude,  however,  that  it  A 

holds  good  for  all  plants,  but  left  the  sub-  A^ 

ject  for  further  investigation.     He  him-  "g 
self  found  different  results  in  Hieracium. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  will  be  a  in  which  small  b  represents  the  character 

very  difficult  matter  to  follow  this  law  that  for  the  time  being  is  not  able  to  ex- 

when  many  characters    are    to    be    con-  press  itself,  or  is  recessive, 

trasted,  particularly  when  the  characters  In  these  gametes  the  unit  characters  of 

are  merely  qualitative  and    grade    into  the  plants  that  bear  them  are  pure.  Even 

each  other.  in   hybrid  plants  the  pollen  grains  and 

Which  characters  will  be  dominant  in  the  egg  cells  are  not  hybrids.  According 
any  species  we  cannot  determine  until  we  to  this  hypothesis  of  gametic  purity, 
perform  the  experiment — that  is,  there  is  therefore,  hybrids  follow  natural  and 
no  mark  or  attribute  which  distinguishes  numerical  laws ;  but  these  laws  are  al- 
to us  a  priori  a  dominant  or  a  recessive  ways  obscured  by  new  crossing.  True 
character.  However,  the  mere  fact  as  to  intermediate  characters  do  not  occur.  If 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  character  is  new  characters  appear  it  is  because  they 
dominant  is  relatively  unimportant,  for  have  been  recessive  or  latent  for  a  gen- 
constant  dominance  is  no  more  a  regular  eration,  or  because  the  plant  has  varied 
behavior  than  recessiveness  is.  The  real-  from  other  causes :  they  are  not  the  prop- 
ly  important  points  are  two :  ( i )  that  the  er  results  of  hybridization.  Every  new 
characters  remain  pure  and  do  not  blend,  character  that  appears  because  of  effect 
(2)  and  that  their  reappearance  follows  of  environment  or  other  cause  may  be 
a  numerical  order.  impressed  on  the  gamete  and  thereby  be 

After  finding  such  surprising  results  perpetuated.      Hybridization,    then,    ac- 

as  these,  Mendel  naturally  endeavored  to  cording  to  the  Mendelian  view,  is  not 

discover  the  reasons  why.     The  product  fundamentally  a  mere  game  of  chance, 

of    his    speculations    is    his    theory    of  but  follows  a  law  of  regularity  of  aver- 

"  gametic  purity,"  which  is  a  partial  the-  ages ;  but  the  results  are  so  often  masked 

ory  of  heredity  (that  is,  the  purity  of  the  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  recog- 

sex-cells).    Every  plant  is  the  product  of  nize  the  law. 

the  germ  cell  fertilized  by  the  sperm  cell.  This,  in  barest  epitome,  is  the  teaching 

When  constant  progeny  is  produced  it  of  Mendel.    This  teaching  strikes  at  the 

must  be  because  the  two  cells, or  gametes,  root  of  two  or  three  difficult  and  vital 

are  of  like  character.     When  inconstant  problems.     It  presents  a  new  conception 

progeny  is  produced  it  must  be  because  of  the  proximate  mechanism  of  heredity. 
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altho  it  does  not  afford  a  complete  hy- 
pothesis of  heredity  since  it  begins  with 
the  gametes  after  they  are  formed  and 
does  not  accoiir.t  for  the  constitution  of 
the  gametes  nor  the  way  in  which  the 
parental  characters  are  impressed  upon 
them.  This  hypothesis  will  focus  our  at- 
tention along  new  lines,  and  I  believe  will 
arouse  as  much  discussion  as  Weis- 
mann's  hypothesis  did,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  have  a  wider  influence. 
Whether  it  expresses  the  actual  means 
of  heredity  or  not  it  is  yet  much  too  early 
to  say;  but  this  hypothesis  is  a  greater 
contribution  to  science  than  the  so-called 
''  Mendel's  law  "  as  to  the  numerical  re- 
sults of  hybridization :  the  hypotheis  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  "  law." 

The  wildest  prophecies  have  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  application  of 
Mendel's  law  to  the  practice  of  plant- 
breeding,  for  the  mathematical  formulae 
express  only  definiteness  and  precision. 
Unfortunately,  the  formulae  cannot  ex- 
press the  indefiniteness  and  the  unpre- 
cision  which  even  JNIendel  found  in  his 
work.  He  found  that  individual  plants 
varied  greatly,  altho  the  averages  were 
fairly  uniform.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  greatest  benefit  of  Mendel's  work  to 
the  plant-bredeer  will  be  in  improving 
the  methods  of  experimenting.  We  can 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  mere  "  trials  " 
in  hybridizing ;  we  must  plan  the  work 
with  great  care,  have  definite  ideals, 
"  work  to  a  line/'  and  make  accurate  and 
statistical  studies  of  the  separate  marks 


or  characters  of  plants.  His  work  sug- 
gests what  we  are  to  look  for. 

Beyond  this  I  do  not  see  how  the  Men- 
delian  results  will  greatly  modify  our 
plant-breeding.  The  best  breeders  now 
breed  to  unit  characters,  for  this  is  the 
significance  of  such  expressions  as 
''  avoid  breeding  for  antagonistic  charac- 
ters," "  breed  for  one  thing  at  a  time," 
"  know  what  you  want,"  *'  have  a  definite 
ideal,"  "  keep  the  variety  up  to  a  stand- 
ard." In  certain  classes  of  plants  the 
Mendelian  laws  will  be  found  to  apply 
with  great  regularity,  and  in  these  we 
shall  be  able  to  know  beforehand  about 
what  to  expect.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  law  or  some  modification  of  it 
applies  is  being  extended  daily,  both  for 
animals  and  plants ;  but  in  practice  we 
shall  probably  find  many  more  exceptions 
to  the  formulae  than  confirmations  of 
them,  even  tho  the  exceptions  can  be  ex- 
plained, after  we  find  them,  by  Mendel's 
principle  of  heredity. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  evolution 
Mendel's  work  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  because  it  introduces  a  new  point 
of  view,  challenges  old  ideals  and  opin- 
ions, gives  us  a  new  theory  for  discus- 
sion, emphasizes  the  great  importance  of 
actual  experiments  for  the  solution  of 
ir.any  questions  of  evolution,  and  en- 
forces the  necessity  of  giving  greater  at- 
tention to  the  real  "  characters  "  and  at- 
tributes of  plants  and  animals  than  to  the 
vague  groups  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  "  species." 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A    Birthday    Wish 

TO  A  YOUNG  VIOLINIST 
By  J.  T.   Trowbridge 

WHEN  you  take  up  your  violin,  how  soon 
The  lax,  discordant  strings  are  touched  in  tune 
To  the  sweet  sequence  of  enchanting  sounds ; 
Heaven's  golden  ladder  of  melodious  rounds ! 

So,  on  this  birthday,  take  up  life  anew, 
Dear  girl !  and  with  resolves  so  firm  and  true, 
Master  its  chords,  that  all  the  year  shall  be 
Attuned  to  soul-uplifting  harmony ! 


Arlington,  Mass. 


The    Code     of    Hammurabi 


KING   OF    BABYLON    (ABOUT   2250   B.C.) 

Part  III 

[This  installiuoiit  concludes  the  Civil  Code  of  Hammurabi.  Only  a  few  of  the  biblical  parallels 
from  the  legislation  of  Moses,  nearly  a  thousand  years  later,  are  here  siven.  The  study  of  this 
earliest  of  all  existing  bodies  of  law  will  occupy  students  of   institutions  for  many  years. — Editor.] 


t6o.  If  a  man  bring-  chattels  into  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law.  and  pay  the 
'■  purchase  price  "  [for  his  wife]  :  if  then 
the  father  of  the  girl  say :  "  I  will  not 
give  you  my  daughter,"  he  shall  give  him 
back  all  that  he  brought  with  him. 

161.  If  a  man  bring  chattels  into  his 
father-in-law's  house  and  pay  the  "  pur- 
chase price."  if  then  his  friend  slander 
him.  and  his  father-in-law  say  to  the 
young  husband :  "  You  shall  not  marry 
my  daughter,"  then  he  shall  give  back  to 
him  undiminished  all  that  he  had  brought 
with  him ;  but  his  wife  shall  not  be  mar- 
ried to  the  friend. 

162.  If  a  man  marry  a  woman,  and  she 
bear  sons  to  him ;  if  then  this  woman  die, 
then  shall  her  father  have  no  claim  on  her 
dowrv :  this  belongs  to  her  sons. 

163.  If  a  man  marrv  a  woman  and  she 
bear  him  no  sons :  if  then  this  woman 
die,  if  the  "  purchase  price  "  which  he 
had  paid  into  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law  is  repaid  to  him,  her  husband  shall 
have  no  claim  upon  the  dowry  of  this 
woman  :  it  belongs  to  her  father's  house. 

164.  If  his  father-in-law  do  not  pay 
back  to  him  the  amount  of  the  "  purchase 
price  "  he  may  subtract  the  amount  of 
the  "  purchase  price  "  from  the  dowry, 
and  then  pay  the  remainder  to  her  fath- 
er's house. 

165.  If  a  man  give  to  one  of  his  sons 
whom  he  prefers,  a  field,  garden  and 
house  and  a  deed  therefor:  if  later  the 
father  die,  and  the  brothers  divide  [the 
estate],  then  they  shall  first  give  him  the 
present  of  his  father,  and  he  shall  accept 
it ;  and  the  rest  of  the  paternal  property 
shall  they  divide. 

166.  If  a  man  take  wives  for  his  sons, 
but  take  no  wife  for  his  minor  son,  and 
if  then  he  die:  if  the  sons  divide  the  es- 
tate, they  shall  set  aside  besides  his  por- 
tion the  money  for  the  '*  purchase  price  " 
for  the  minor  brother  who  had  taken  no 
wife  as  yet,  and  secure  a  wife  for  him. 


167.  If  a  man  marry  a  wife  and  she 
bear  him  children :  if  this  wife  die  and  he 
then  take  another  wife  and  she  bear  him 
children :  if  then  the  father  die,  the  sons 
must  not  partition  the  estate  according 
to  the  mothers,  they  shall  divide  the  dow- 
ries of  their  mothers  only  in  this  way ;  the 
paternal  estate  they  shall  divide  equally 
with  one  another. 

168.  If  a  man  wish  to  put  his  son  out 
of  his  house,  and  declare  before  the 
judge :  ''  I  want  to  put  my  son  out,"  then 
the  judge  shall  examine  into  his  reasons. 
If  the  son  be  guilty  of  no  great  fault,  for 
which  he  can  be  rightfully  put  out,  the 
father  shall  not  put  him  out. 

t6q.  If  he  be  guilty  of  a  grave  fault, 
which  should  rightfully  deprive  him  of 
the  filial  relationship,  the  father  shall  for- 
give him  the  first  time  ;  but  if  he  be  guilty 
of  a  grave  fault  a  second  time  the  father 
may  deprive  his  son  of  all  filial  relation. 

170.  If  his  wife  bear  sons  to  a  man,  or 
his  maid-servant  have  borne  sons,  and 
the  father  while  still  living  say  to  the 
children  whom  his  maid-servant  has 
borne :  '^  My  sons,"  and  he  count  them 
with  the  sons  of  his  wife ;  if  then  the 
father  die,  then  the  sons  of  the  wife  and 
of  the  maid-servant  shall  divide  the  pa- 
ternal property  in  common.  The  son  of 
the  wife  is  to  partition  and  choose. 

171.  If,  however,  the  father  while  still 
living  did  not  say  to  the  sons  of  the  maid- 
servant :  "  My  sons,"  and  then  the  father 
dies,  then  the  sons  of  the  maid-servant 
shall  not  share  with  the  sons  of  the  wife, 
but  the  freedom  of  the  maid  and  her  sons 
shall  be  granted.  The  sons  of  the  wife 
shall  have  no  right  to  enslave  the  sons  of 
the  maid  ;  the  wife  shall  take  her  dowry 
[from  her  father],  and  the  gift  that  her 
husband  gave  her  and  deeded  to  her  [sep- 
arate from  dowry,  or  the  purchase  money 
paid  her  father],  and  live  in  the  home 
of  her  husband  :  so  long  as  she  lives  she 
shall  use  it,  it  shall  not  be  sold  for  money. 
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Whatever  she  leaves  shall  belong  to  her 
children. 

172.  If  her  husband  made  her  no  gift, 
she  shall  be  compensated  for  her  gift,  and 
she  shall  receive  a  portion  from  the  es- 
tate of  her  husband,  equal  to  that  of  one 
child.  If  her  sons  oppress  her,  to  force 
her  out  of  the  house,  the  judge  shall  ex- 
amine into  the  matter,  and  if  the  sons  are 
at  fault  the  woman  shall  not  leave  her 
husband's  house.  If  the  woman  desire  to 
leave  the  house,  she  must  leave  to  her 
sons  the  gift  which  her  husband  gave  her, 
but  she  may  take  the  dowry  of  her  fath- 
er's house.  Then  she  may  marry  the  man 
of  her  heart. 

173.  If  this  woman  bear  sons  to  her  sec- 
ond husband,  in  the  place  to  which  she 
went,  and  then  die,  her  earlier  and  later 
sons  shall  divide  the  dowry  between 
them. 

174.  If  she  bear  no  sons  to  her  second 
husband,  the  sons  of  her  first  husband 
shall  have  the  dowry. 

175.  If  a  State  slave  or  the  slave  of  a 
freed  man  marry  the  daughter  of  a  free 
man,  and  children  are  born,  the  master  of 
the  slave  shall  have  no  right  to  enslave 
the  children  of  the  free. 

176.  If,  however,  a  State  slave  or  the 
slave  of  a  freed  man  marry  a  man's 
daughter,  and  after  he  miarried  her  she 
bring  a  dowry  from  a  father's  house,  if 
then  they  both  enjoy  it  and  found  a 
household,  and  accumulate  means,  if  then 
the  slave  die,  then  she  who  was  free  born 
may  take  her  dowry,  and  all  that  her  hus- 
band and  she  had -earned;  she  shall  di- 
vide them  into  two  parts,  one-half  the 
master  of  the  slave  shall  take,  and  the 
other  half  shall  the  free-born  woman 
take  for  her  children.  If  the  free-born 
woman  had  no  gift  she  shall  take  all  that 
her  husband  and  she  had  earned  and  di- 
vide it  into  two  parts ;  and  the  master  of 
the  slave  shall  take  one-half  and  she  shall 
take  the  other  for  her  children. 

177.  If  a  widow,  whose  children  are 
not  grown,  wishes  to  enter  another  house 
[remarry],  she  shall  not  enter  it  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  judge.  If  she  enter 
another  house  the  judge  shall  examine 
the  estate  of  the  house  of  her  first  hus- 
band. Then  the  house  of  her  first  hus- 
band shall  be  intrusted  to  the  second  hus- 
band and  the  woman  herself  as  mana- 
gers.   And  a  record  must  be  made  there- 


of. She  shall  keep  the  house  in  order, 
bring  up  the  children,  and  not  sell  the 
household  utensils.  He  who  buys  the 
utensils  of  the  children  of  a  widow  shall 
lose  his  money,  and  the  goods  shall  re- 
turn to  their  owners. 

178.  If  a  ''  devoted  woman  "  or  a 
prostitute  [connected  with  the  temple 
neither  can  marry]  to  whom  her  father 
has  given  a  dowry  and  a  deed  therefor,  but 
if  in  this  deed  it  is  not  stated  that  she  may 
bequeath  it  as  she  pleases,  and  has  not 
explicitly  stated  that  she  has  the  right  of 
disposal ;  if  then  her  father  die,  then  her 
brothers  shall  hold  her  field  and  garden, 
and  give  her  corn,  oil  and  milk  accord- 
ing to  her  portion,  and  satisfy  her.  If 
her  brothers  do  not  give  her  corn,  oil  and 
milk  according  to  her  share,  then  her 
field  and  garden  shall  be  given  to  a  farm- 
er whom  she  chooses  and  the  farmer 
shall  support  her.  She  shall  have  the 
usufruct  of  field  and  garden  and  all  that 
her  father  gave  her  so  long  as  she  lives, 
but  she  cannot  sell  or  assign  it  to  others. 
Her  position  of  inheritance  belongs  to  her 
brothers. 

179.  If  a  "  sister  of  a  god  "  [whose 
hire  went  to  the  revenue  of  the  temple, 
counterpart  to  the  public  prostitute,  Cf. 
Deut.  26:  18],  or  a  prostitute,  receive  a 
gift  from  her  father,  and  a  deed  in  which 
it  has  been  explicitly  stated  that  she  may 
dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases,  and  give  her 
complete  disposition  thereof:  if  then  her 
father  die,  then  she  may  leave  her  prop- 
erty to  whomsoever  she  pleases.  Her 
brothers  can  raise  no  claim  thereto. 

180.  If  a  father  give  a  present  to  his 
daughter — either  marriageable  or  a  pros- 
titute [unmarriageable] — and  then  die, 
then  she  is  to  receive  a  portion  as  a  child 
from  the  paternal  estate,  and  enjoy  its 
usufruct  so  long  as  she  lives.  Her  estate 
1)elongs  to  her  brothers. 

t8i.  If  a  father  devote  a  temple-maid 
or  temple-virgin  to  God,  and  give  her 
no  present :  if  then  the  father  die,  she 
shall  receive  the  third  of  a  child's  portion 
from  the  inheritance  of  her  father's 
house,  and  enjoy  its  usufruct  so  long  as 
she  lives.  Her  estate  belongs  to  her 
brothers. 

182.  If  a  father  devote  his  daughter  as 
a  wife  of  Marduk  of  Babylon  [as  in  181], 
and  give  her  no  present,  nor  a  deed ;  if 
then  her  father  die,  then  shall  she  receive 
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one-third  of  her  portion  as  a  child  of  her 
father's  house  from  her  brothers,  but  she 
shall  not  have  the  management  thereof. 
A  wife  of  Marduk  may  leave  her  estate 
to  whomsoever  she  wishes. 

183.  If  a  man  give  his  daughter  by  a 
concubine  a  dowry,  and  a  husband,  and  a 
deed;  if  then  her  father  die,  she  shall  re- 
ceive no  portion  from  the  paternal  es- 
tate. 

184.  If  a  man  do  not  give  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter  by  a  concubine,  and  no  hus- 
band ;  if  then  her  father  die,  then  her 
brother  shall  give  her  a  dowry  according 
to  her  father's  wealth  and  secure  a  hus- 
band for  her. 

[Biblical  parallel:  "If  a  man  have  two 
wives,  one  beloved  and  another  hated,  and 
they  have  borne  him  children,  both  the  be- 
loved and  the  hated ;  and  if  the  firstborn  son 
be  hers  that  was  hated :  Then  it  shall  be,  when 
he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit  that  which  he 
hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  of  the 
beloved  firstborn  before  the  son  of  the  hated, 
which  is  indeed  the  firstborn:  But  he  shall 
acknowledge  the  son  of  the  hated  for  the  first- 
born, by  giving  him  a  double  portion  of  all 
that  he  hath:  for  he  is  the  beginning  of  his 
strength;  the  right  of  the  firstborn  is  his." 
Deut.  21 :   15-17.] 

185.  If  a  man  adopt  a  child  and  to  his 
name  as  son,  and  rear  him,  this  grown 
son  cannot  be  demanded  back  again. 

186.  If  a  man  adopt  a  son,  and  if  af- 
ter he  has  taken  him  he  injure  his  fos- 
ter father  and  mother,  then  this  adopted 
son  shall  return  to  his  father's  house. 

187.  The  son  of  a  paramour  in  the  pal- 
ace service,  or  of  a  prostitute,  cannot  be 
demanded  back. 

188.  If  an  artisan  has  undertaken  to 
rear  a  child  and  teaches  him  his  craft,  he 
cannot  be  demanded  back. 

189.  If  he  has  not  taught  him  his  craft, 
this  adopted  son  may  return  to  his  fath- 
er's house. 

190.  If  a  man  does  not  maintain  a  child 
that  he  has  adopted  as  son  and  reared 
with  his  other  children,  then  his  adopted 
son  may  return  to  his  father's  house. 

191.  If  a  man,  who  had  adopted  a  son 
and  reared  him,  founded  a  household, 
and  had  children,  wish  to  put  his  adopted 
son  out,  then  this  son  shall  not  simply  go 
his  way.  His  adoptive  father  shall  give 
him  of  his  wealth  one-third  of  a  child's 
portion,  and  then  he  may  go.     He  shall 


not  give   him   of  the   field,   garden   and 
house. 

192.  If  a  son  of  a  paramour  or  a  pros- 
titute say  to  his  adoptive  father  or  moth- 
er :  "  You  are  not  my  father,  or  my  moth- 
er," his  tongue  shall  be  cut  off. 

193.  If  the  son  of  a  paramour  or  a 
prostitute  desire  his  father's  house,  and 
desert  his  adoptive  father  and  adoptive 
mother,  and  goes  to  his  father's  house, 
then  shall  his  eye  be  put  out. 

194.  If  a  man  give  his  child  to  a  nurse 
and  the  child  die  in  her  hands,  but  the 
nurse  unbeknown  to  the  father  and  moth- 
er nurse  another  child,  then  they  shall 
convict  her  of  having  nursed  another 
child  without  the  knowledge  of  the  fath- 
er and  mother  and  her  breasts  shall  be 
cut  off. 

195.  If  a  son  strike  his  father,  his 
hands  shall  be  hewn  off. 

[Biblical  parallel :  "  He  that  smiteth  his 
father,  or  his  mother,  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death."     Exodus  21 :  15.] 

196.  If  a  man  put  out  the  eye  of  an- 
other man,  his  eye  shall  be  put  out. 

197.  If  he  break  another  man's  bone, 
his  bone  shall  be  broken. 

[Biblical  parallel :  "  Thou  shalt  give  life  for 
life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
hand,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe."     Ex.  21:  23-25.] 

198.  If  he  put  out  the  eye  of  a  freed 
man,  or  break  the  bone  of  a  freed  man,  he 
shall  pay  one  gold  mina. 

199.  If  he  put  out  the  eye  of  a  man's 
slave,  or  break  the  bone  of  a  man's  slave, 
he  shall  pay  one-half  of  its  value. 

200.  If  a  man  knock  out  the  teeth  of 
his  equal,  his  teeth  shall  be  knocked  out. 

201.  If  he  knock  out  the  teeth  of  a 
freed  man,  he  shall  pay  one-third  of  a 
gold  mina. 

202.  If  any  one  strike  the  body  of  a 
man  higher  in  rank  than  he,  he  shall  re- 
ceive sixty  blows  with  an  ox-hide  whip  in 
public. 

203.  If  a  free  born  man  strike  the  body 
of  another  free  born  m.an  of  equal  rank, 
he  shall  pay  one  gold  mina. 

204.  If  a  freed  man  strike  the  body  of 
another  freed  man,  he  shall  pay  10  shek- 
els in  money. 

205.  If  the  slave  of  a  freed  man  strike 
the  body  of  a  freed  man,  his  ear  shall  be 
cut  off. 
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206.  Jf  during  a  quarrel  one  man 
strike  another  and  wound  him,  then  he 
shall  swear.  ''  I  did  not  injure  him  wit- 
tingly," and  pay  the  physician. 

[Biblical  Parallel:  "  If  men  strive  together, 
and  one  smite  another  with  a  stone,  or  with 
his  fist,  and  he  die  not.  but  keepeth  his  bed: 
If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon  his 
staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be  quit: 
only  he  shall  pay  foi'  the  loss  of  his  time,  and 
shall  cause  him  to  be  thoroughly  healed." 
Ex.  21  :  18,19.] 

207.  If  the  man  die  of  his  wound,  he 
shall  swear  similarly,  and  if  he  [the  de- 
ceased] was  a  free  born  man,  he  shall  pay 
half  a  mina  in  money, 

208.  If  he  was  a  freed  man,  he  shall 
pay  one-third  of  a  mina. 

209.  If  a  man  strike  a  free  born  wom- 
an so  that  she  lose  her  unborn  child,  he 
shall  pay  10  shekels  for  her  loss. 

210.  If  the  woman  die,  his  daughter 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

TBiblical  parallel  :  "  If  men  strive,  and  hurt 
a  woman  with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart 
from  her,  and  yet  no  mischief  follow :  he  shall 
be  surely  punished,  according  as  the  woman's 
husband  will  lay  upon  him  ;  and  he  shall  pay 
as  the  judges  determine. 

"  And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou 
shalt  give  life  for  life."     Ex.  21  :  22-27.] 

211.  If  a  woman  of  the  freed  class  lose 
her  child  by  a  blow,  he  shall  pay  5  shek- 
els in  money. 

212.  If  this  woman  die  he  shall  pay 
half  a  mina. 

213.  If  he  strike  the  maid-servant  of  a 
man.  and  she  lose  her  child,  he  shall  pay 
2  shekels  in  money. 

214.  If  this  maid-servant  die,  he  shall 
pay  one-third  of  a  mina. 

215.  If  a  physician  make  a  large  inci- 
sion with  an  operating  knife  and  cure  it, 
(•r  if  he  open  a  tumor  [over  the  eye]  with 
an  operating  knife,  and  saves  the  eye,  he 
shall  receive  10  shekels  in  money. 

216.  If  the  patient  be  a  freed  man,  he 
receives  5  shekels. 

217.  If  he  be  the  slave  of  some  one,  his 
owner  shall  give  the  physician  2  shekels. 

218.  If  a  physician  make  a  large  inci- 
sion with  the  operating  knife,  and  kill 
hini,  or  open  a  tumor  with  the  operating 
knife,  and  put  out  the  eye,  his  hands  shall 
be  cut  off. 
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sion in  the  slave  of  a  freed  man,  and  kill 
him,  he  shall  replace'  the  slave  with  an- 
other slave. 

220.  If  he  had  opened  a  tumor  with 
the  operating  knife,  and  put  out  his  eye, 
he  shall  pay  half  his  value. 

221.  If  a  physician  heal  the  broken 
bone  or  diseased  soft  part  of  a  man,  the 
patient  shall  pay  the  physician  5  shekels 
in  money. 

222.  If  he  were  a  freed  man  he  shall 
pay  3  shekels. 

223.  If  he  were  a  slave  his  owner  shall 
pay  the  physician  2  shekels. 

224.  If  a  veterinary  surgeon  perform 
a  serious  operation  on  an  ass  or  an  ox, 
and  cure  it,  the  owner  shall  pay  the  sur- 
geon one-sixth  of  a  shekel  as  fee. 

225.  If  he  perform  a  serious  operation 
on  ass  or  ox,  and  kill  it,  he  shall  pay 
the  owner  one-fourth  of  its  value. 

226.  If  a  barber,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  master,  cut  the  sign  of  a  slave 
on  a  slave  not  to  be  sold,  the  hands  of 
this  barber  shall  be  cut  off. 

227.  If  any  one  deceive  a  barber,  and 
have  him  mark  a  slave  not  for  sale  with 
the  sign  of  a  slave,  he  shall  be  put  to 
death,  and  buried  in  his  house.  The  bar- 
ber shall  swear :  ''  I  did  not  mark  him 
wittingly,"  and  shall  be  guiltless. 

228.  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for 
some  one  and  complete  it,  he  shall  give 
him  a  fee  of  2  shekels  in  money  for  each 
sar  of  surface. 

229.  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for 
some  one,  and  does  not  construct  it  prop- 
erly, and  the  house  which  he  built  fall  in 
and  kill  its  owner,  then  that  builder  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

230.  If  it  kill  the  son  of  the  owner,  the 
son  of  that  builder  shall  be  put  to  death. 

231.  If  it  kill  a  slave  of  the  owner, 
then  he  shall  pay  slave  for  slave  to  the 
owner  of  the  house. 

232.  If  it  ruin  goods,  he  shall  make 
compensation  for  all  that  has  been  ruined, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  construct 
properly  this  house  which  he  built,  and  it 
fell,  he  shall  re-erect  the  house  from  his 
own  means. 

233.  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for 
some  one,  even  tho  he  has  not  yet  com- 
jdeted  it ;  if  then  the  walls  seem  toppling, 
the  builder  must  make  the  walls  sob'd 
from  his  own  means. 
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234.  If  a  sliiphiiikler  build  a  boat  of  60 
^i^iir  for  a  man,  ho  shall  pay  him  a  fee  of  2 
shekels  in  money. 

235.  If  a  shipbuilder  build  a  boat  for 
some  one,  and  do  not  make  it  tight,  if 
during  that  same  year  that  boat  is  sent 
away  and  suffers  injury,  the  shipbuilder 
shall  take  the  boat  apart  and  put  it  to- 
gether tight  at  his  own  expense.  The 
light  boat  he  shall  give  to  the  boat  owner. 

236.  If  a  man  rent  his  boat  to  a  sailor, 
and  the  sailor  is  careless,  and  the  boat  is 
wrecked  or  goes  aground,  the  sailor  shall 
give  the  owner  of  the  boat  another  boat 
as  compensation. 

237.  If  a  man  hire  a  sailor  and  his 
boat,  and  provide  it  with  corn,  clothing, 
oil  and  dates,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind  needed  for  fitting  it :  if  the  sailor  is 
careless,  the  boat  is  wrecked,  and  its  con- 
tents ruined,  then  the  sailor  shall  com- 
})cnsate  for  the  l)oat  which  was  wrecked 
and  all  in  it  that  he  ruined. 

238.  If  a  sailor  wreck  any  one's  ship, 
but  saves  it,  he  shall  pay  the  half  of  its 
value  in  money. 

239.  If  a  man  hire  a  sailor,  he  shall 
pay  him  6  giir  of  corn  per  year. 

240.  If  a  merchantman  run  against  a 
ferryboat,  and  wreck  it,  the  master  of  the 
ship  that  was  wrecked  shall  seek  justice 
before  God ;  the  master  of  the  merchant- 
man, w^hich  wrecked  the  ferryboat,  must 
compensate  the  owner  for  the  boat  and  all 
that  he  ruined. 

241.  If  any  one  impresses  an  ox  for 
forced  labor,  he  shall  pay  one-third  of  a 
niina  in  money. 

242.  If  any  one  hire  oxen  for  a  year, 
he  shall  pay  4  giir  of  corn  for  plow-oxen. 

243.  As  rent  of  herd  cattle  he  shall  pay 
3  giw  of  corn  to  the  owner. 

244.  If  any  one  hire  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
and  a  lion  kill  it  in  the  field,  the  loss  is 
upon  its  owner. 

245.  If  any  one  hire  oxen,  and  kill 
them  by  bad  treatment  or  blows,  he  shall 
compensate  the  owner,  oxen  for  oxen. 

246.  If  a  man  hire  an  ox,  and  he  break 
its  leg  or  cut  the  ligament  of  its  neck,  he 
shall  compensate  the  owner  with  ox  for 
ox. 

247.  If  any  one  hire  an  ox,  and  put  out 
its  eye,  he  shall  pay  the  owner  one-half  of 
its  value. 

248.  If  any  one  hire  an  ox,  and  break 
off  a  horn,  or  cut  off*  its  tail  or  hurt  its 


iiiii/.zlc,    ho    shall    pay   one-fourth   of   its 
value  in  money. 

249.  If  any  one  hire  an  ox,  and  God 
strike  it  that  it  die,  the  man  who  hired  it 
shall  swear  by  God  and  be  considered 
guiltless. 

250.  If  while  an  ox  is  passing  on  the 
street  [market?]  some  one  push  it,  and 
kill  it,  the  owner  can  set  up  no  claim  in 
the  suit  [against  the  hirer]. 

251.  If  an  ox  be  a  goring  ox,  and  it  is 
shown  that  he  is  a  gorer,  and  he  do  not 
bind  his  horns,  or  fasten  the  ox  up,  and 
the  ox  gore  a  free  born  man  and  kill  him, 
the  owner  shall  pay  one-half  a  mina  in 
money. 

252.  If  he  kill  a  man's  slave,  he  shall 
pay  one-third  of  a  mina. 

[For  biblical  parallels  see  Ex.  21  :  28-32.] 

253.  If  any  one  agree  with  another  to 
tend  his  field,  give  him  the  seed,  intrust 
a  yoke  of  oxen  to  him,  and  bind  him  to 
cultivate  the  field,  if  he  steal  the  corn  or 
plants,  and  take  them  for  himself,  his 
hands  shall  be  hewn  off. 

254.  If  he  take  the  seed-corn  for  him- 
self, and  do  not  use  the  yoke  of  oxen,  ho 
shall  compensate  him  for  the  amount  of 
the  seed-corn. 

255.  If  he  sublet  the  man's  yoke  of 
oxen  or  steal  the  seed-corn,  planting 
nothing  in  the  field,  he  shall  be  convicted, 
and  for  each  100  gan  he  shall  pay  60  gnr 
of  corn. 

256.  If  his  community  will  not  pay  for 
him,  then  he  shall  be  placed  in  that  field 
with  the  cattle  [at  work]. 

257.  If  any  one  hire  a  field  laborer,  he 
shall  pay  him  8  gtir  of  corn  per  year. 

258.  If  any  one  hire  an  ox-driver,  he 
shall  pay  him  6  gjir  of  corn  per  year. 

259.  If  any  one  steal  a  w-ater-wheol 
from  the  field,  he  shall  pay  5  shekels  in 
money  to  its  owner. 

260.  If  any  one  steal  a  shadduf  [used 
to  draw  water  from  the  river  or  canal] 
or  a  \)\o\v,  he  shall  pay  3  shekels  in 
money. 

261.  If  any  one  hire  a  herdsman  for 
cattle  or  sheep,  he  shall  pay  him  8  gnr  of 
corn  per  annum. 

262.  If  any  one,  a  cow  or  a  sheep  .... 
[broken  off] . 

263.  If  he  kill  the  cattle  or  sheep  that 
were  given  to  him,  he  shall  compensate 
the  owner  with  cattle  for  cattle  and  slieep 
for  sheep. 
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264.  If  a  herdsman,  to  whom  cattle  or  he  shall  pay  one-sixth  of  a  shekel  in 
sheep  have  been  intrusted  for  watching  money  as  its  hire  per  day. 

over,  and  who  has  received  his  wages  as  278.  If  any  one  buy  a  male  or  female 

agreed  upon,   and   is   satisfied,  diminish  slave,  and  before  a  month  has  elapsed 

the  number   of  the   cattle   or   sheep,   or  the  bemt-dise3.se  be  developed,  he  shall 

make  the  increase  by  birth  less,  he  shall  return  the  slave  to  the  seller,  and  receive 

make  good  the  increase  and  profit  which  the  money  which  he  had  paid, 

was  lost  in  the  terms  of  settlement.  279.  If  any  one  buy  a  male  or  female 

265.  If  a  herdsman,  to  whose  care  cat-  slave,  and  a  third  party  claim  it,  the  sell- 
tie    or    sheep    have    been    intrusted,    be  er  is  liable  for  the  claim. 

guilty  of  fraud  and  make  false  returns  280.  If  while  in  a  foreign  country  a 

of  the  natural  increase,  or  sell  them  for  man  buy  a  male  or  female  slave  belong- 

money,  then  shall  he  be  convicted  and  pay  ing  to  another  [of  his  own  country]  :  if 

the  owner  ten  times  the  loss.  when  he  return  home  the  owner  of  the 

266.  If  the  animal  be  killed  in  the  male  or  female  slave  recognize  it :  if  the 
stable  by  God  [an  accident],  or  if  a  lion  male  or  female  slave  be  a  native  of  the 
kill  it,  the  herdsman  shall  declare  his  in-  country,  he  shall  give  them  back  without 
nocence  before  God,  and  the  owner  bears  any  money. 

the  accident  in  the  stable.  281.  If  they  are  from  another  country, 

267.  If  the  herdsman  overlook  some-  the  buyer  shall  declare  the  amount  of 
thing,  and  an  accident  happen  in  the  money  he  paid  before  God,  and  the  own- 
stable,  then  the  herdsman  is  at  fault  for  er  shall  give  the  money  paid  therefor  to 
the  accident  which  he  has  caused  in  the  the  merchant,  and  keep  the  male  or  fe- 
stable,  and  he  must  compensate  the  own-  male  slave. 

er  for  the  cattle  or  sheep.  282.  If  a  slave  say  to  his  master:  "You 

268.  If  any  one  hire  an  ox  for  thresh-  are  not  my  master,"  if  they  convict  him 
ing,  the  amount  of  the  hire  is  20  ka  of  his  master  shall  cut  off  his  ear. 

corn.  THE     EPILOG. 

269.  If  he  hire  an  ass  for  threshing,  Laws  of  justice  which  Hammurabi, 
the  hire  is  20  ka  of  corn.  the  Wise  King  established.    A  righteous 

270.  If  he  hire  a  young  animal  for  Law,  and  pious  statute  did  he  teach  the 
threshing,  the  hire  is  10  ka  of  corn.  land.     Hammurabi,  the  Protecting  King 

271.  If  any  one  hire  oxen,  cart  and  ami.  I  have  not  withdrawn  myself  from 
driver,  he  shall  pay  180  ka  of  corn  per  the  men,  whom  Bel  gave  to  me,  the  rule 
day.  over  whom  Marduk  gave  to  me,  I  was 

272.  If  any  one  hire  a  cart  alone,  he  not  negligent,  but  I  made  them  a  peace- 
shall  pay  40  ka  of  corn  per  day.  ful  abiding  place.  I  expounded  all  great 

273.  If  any  one  hire  a  day  laborer,  he  difficulties,  I  made  the  light  shine  upon 
shall  pay  him  from  the  New  Year  until  them.  With  the  mighty  weapons  which 
the  fifth  month  [April  to  August,  when  Zamama  and  Ishtar  intrusted  to  me,  with 
days  are  long  and  work  hard]  6  gerahs  in  the  keen  vision  with  which  Ea  endowed 
money  per  day ;  from  the  sixth  month  to  me,  with  the  wisdom  that  Marduk  gave 
the  end  of  the  year  he  shall  give  him  5  me,  I  have  uprooted  the  enemy  above  and 
gerahs  per  day.  below  [in  north  and  south],  subdued  the 

274.  If  any  one  hire  a  skilled  artisan,  earth,    brought   prosperity   to   the    land, 

he  shall  pay  as  wages  of  the   5  guaranteed  security  to  the  inhabitants  in 

gerahs,  as  wages  of  the  potter  5  gerahs,  their  homes;   a  disturber  was   not   per- 

of  a  tailor  5  gerahs,  of gerahs,  mitted.    The  great  gods  have  called  me,  I 

of gerahs of  ...  .  am  the  salvation-bearing  shepherd   [rul- 

gerahs,  of  a  carpenter  4  gerahs,  of  a  rope-  er],    whose    staff    [scepter]    is    straight 

maker  4  gerahs,  of gerahs,  of  a  [just],  the  good  Shadow  that  is  spread 

"lason gerahs  per  day.  over  my  city ;  on  my  breast  I  cherish  the 

275.  If  any  one  hire  a  ferryboat,  he  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Sumer  and 
shall  pay  3  gerahs  in  money  per  day.  Akkad  [Babylonia]  ;  in  my  shelter  I  have 

276.  If  he  hire  a  freight-boat,  he  shall  let  them  repose  in  peace ;  in  my  deep  wis- 
pay  2y2  gerahs  per  day.  dom   have   I    inclosed   them.      That   the 

277.  If  any  one  hire  a  ship  of  60  crnr,  strong  might  not  injure  the  weak,  in  or- 
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der  to  protect  the  widows  and  orphans,  tice  to  them,  give  right  decisions,   root 

I  have  in  Babylon  the  city  where  Ann  out  the  miscreants  and  criminals  from  his 

and  Bel  raise  high  their  head,  in  E-Sagil,  land,   and   grant  prosperity   to  his   sub- 

the    Temple,    whose    foundations    stand  jects. 

firm  as  heaven  and  earth,  in  order  to  be-  Hammurabi,  the  King  of  Righteous- 
speak  justice  in  the  Land,  to  settle  all  ness,  on  whom  Shamash  has  conferred 
disputes,  and  heal  all  injuries,  set  up  Right  [or  Law]  am  L  My  words  are 
these  my  precious  words,  written  upon  well  considered,  my  deeds  are  not 
my  memorial  stone,  before  the  image  of  equaled,  to  bring  low  those  that  were 
me,  as  King  of  Righteousness.  high,  to  humble  the  proud,  to  expel  in- 
The  King  who  ruleth  among  the  kings  solence.  If  a  succeeding  ruler  considers 
of  the  cities  am  L  My  words  are  well  my  words,  which  I  have  written  in  this 
considered  :  there  is  no  wisdom  like  unto  my  inscription,  if  he  do  not  annul  my  law, 
mine.  By  the  comman  of  Shamash  [the  nor  corrupt  my  words,  nor  change  my 
sun-god],  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  monument,  then  may  Shamash  lengthen 
earth,  let  righteousness  go  forth  in  the  that  King's  reign,  as  he  has  that  of  me, 
land  :  by  the  order  of  Marduk,my  lord,  let  the  King  of  Righteousness,  that  he  may 
no  destruction  befall  my  monument.  In  reign  in  righteousness  over  his  subjects. 
E-Sagil,  which  I  love,  let  my  name  be  If  this  ruler  do  not  esteem  my  words, 
ever  repeated ;  let  the  oppressed,  who  has  which  I  have  written  in  my  inscription, 
a  case  at  law,  come  and  stand  before  if  he  despise  my  curses,  and  fear  not  the 
this  my  image  as  King  of  Righteous-  curse  of  God,  if  he  destroy  the  law  which 
ness ;  let  him  read  the  inscription,  and  un-  I  have  given,  corrupt  my  words,  change 
derstand  my  precious  words :  the  inscrip-  my  monument,  efface  my  name,  write  his 
ticn  will  explain  his  case  to  him ;  he  will  name  there,  or  on  account  of  the  curses 
find  out  what  is  just,  and  his  heart  will  be  commission  another  so  to  do,  that  man. 
glad  [so  that  he  will  say]  :  whether  king  or  ruler,  patesi  [priest-vice- 
''  Hammurabi  is  a  ruler,  who  is  as  a  roy]  or  commoner,  no  matter  what  he  be, 
father  to  his  subjects,  who  holds  the  may  the  great  God  [Anu],  the  Father  of 
w^ords  of  Marduk  in  reverence,  who  has  the  gods,  who  has  ordered  my  rule,  with- 
achieved  conquest  for  Marduk  over  the  draw  from  him  the  glory  of  royalty, 
north  and  south,  who  rejoices  the  heart  of  break  his  scepter,  curse  his  destiny.  May 
Marduk,  his  lord,  who  has  bestowed  ben-  Bel,  the  Lord,  who  fixeth  destiny,  whose 
efits  forever  and  ever  on  his  subjects,  and  command  cannot  be  altered,  who  has 
has  established  order  in  the  land."  made  my  kingdom  great,  order  a  rebel- 
When  he  reads  the  record,  let  him  pray  lion  which  his  hand  cannot  control ;  may 
with  full  heart  to  Marduk,  my  Lord,  and  he  let  the  wind  of  the  overthrow  of  his 
Zarpanit,  my  Lady ;  and  then  shall  the  habitation  blow,  may  he  ordain  the  years 
protecting  deities  and  the  gods,  who  fre-  of  his  rule  in  groaning,  years  of  scarcity, 
quent  E-Sagil,  graciously  grant  the  de-  years  of  famine,  darkness  without  light, 
sires  daily  presented  before  Marduk,  my  death  with  seeing  eyes  be  fated  to  him ; 
Lord,  and  Zarpanit,  my  Lady.  may  he  [Bel]  order  with  his  potent 
In  future  time,  through  all  coming  mouth  the  destruction  of  his  city,  the  dis- 
generations,  let  the  king,  who  may  be  in  persion  of  his  subjects,  the  cutting  off  of 
the  land,  observe  the  words  of  righteous-  his  rule,  the  removal  of  his  name  and 
ness  which  I  have  written  on  my  monu-  memory  from  the  land.  May  Belit,  the 
ment ;  let  him  not  alter  the  law  of  the  great  Mother,  whose  command  is  potent 
land  which  I  have  given,  the  edicts  which  in  E-Kur  [the  Babylonian  Olympus],  the 
I  have  enacted ;  my  monument  let  him  Mistress,  who  hearkens  graciously  to  my 
not  mar.  If  such  a  ruler  have  wisdom,  petitions,  in  the  seat  of  Judgment  and 
and  be  able  to  keep  his  land  in  order,  he  Decision  [where  Bel  fixes  destiny],  turn 
shall  observe  the  words  which  I  have  his  affairs  evil  before  Bel,  and  put  the 
written  in  this  inscription ;  the  rule,  stat-  devastation  of  his  land,  the  destruction 
ute  and  law  of  the  land  which  I  have  of  his  subjects,  the  pouring  out  of  his  life 
given :  the  decisions  which  I  have  made  like  water  into  the  mouth  of  King  Bel. 
will  this  inscription  show  him ;  let  him  May  Ea,  the  great  Ruler,  whose  fated 
rule  his  subjects  accordingly,  speak  jus-  decrees  come  to  pass,  the  Thinker  of  the 
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gods,  the  Omniscient,  who  maketh  long 
ihe   days   of   my   life,   withdraw   under- 
standing and  wisdom  from  him,  lead  him 
to   forgetfulness,   shut   up   his   rivers   at 
tiieir  sources,  and  not  allow  corn  or  sus- 
tenance for  man  to  grow  in  his  land.  May 
Shamash,  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  supporteth  all  means  of  live- 
lihood, Lord  of  life-courage,  shatter  his 
dominion,    annul    his    Law,    destroy    his 
way,  make  vain  the  march  of  his  troops, 
send  him  in  his  visions  forecasts  of  the 
uprooting    of    the     foundations    of    his 
throne  and  of  the  destruction  of  his  land. 
May  the  condemnation  of  Shamash  over- 
take him  forthwith ;  may  he  be  deprived 
of  water  above  among  the  living,  and  his 
spirit  below  in  the  earth.     May  Sin  [the 
moon-god],  the  Lord  of  heaven,  the  di- 
vine  father,   whose  crescent  gives  light 
among  the  gods,   take  away  the  crown 
and  regal  throne  from  him  ;  may  he  put 
upon  him  heavy  guilt,  great  decay,  that 
nothing  may  be  lower  than  he.     May  he 
destine  him  as  fated,  days,  months  and 
years  of  dominion  filled  with  sighing  and 
tears,  increase  of  the  burden  of  dominion, 
a  life  that  is  like  unto  death.    May  Adad, 
the  lord  of  fruitfulness,  Ruler  of  heaven 
and  earth,  my  helper,  withhold  from  him 
rain  from  heaven,  and  the  flood  of  wa- 
ter from  the  springs,  destroying  his  land 
hy  famine  and  want ;  may  he  rage  might- 
ily over  his  city,  and  make  his  land  into 
flood-hills  [heaps  of  ruined  cities].  May 
Zamania,    the    great    Warrior,    the    first 
born   son  of  E-Kur,   who   goeth   at   m} 
right  hand,  shatter  his  weapons  on  the 
field  of  battle,  turn  day  into  night   for 
him,  and  let  his  foe  triumph  over  him. 
May  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  fighting  and 
war,  who  unfetters  my  weapons,  mv  gra- 


cious protecting  spirit,  who  loveth  my 
dominion,  curse  his  kingdom  in  her  an- 
gry heart ;  in  her  great  wrath,  change  his 
grace  into  evil,  and  shatter  his  weapons 
on  the  place  of  fighting  and  war.  May 
she  create  disorder  and  sedition  for  him, 
strike  down  his  warriors,  that  the  earth 
may  drink  their  blood,  and  throw  down 
the  piles  of  corpses  of  his  warriors  on 
the  field ;  may  she  not  grant  him  a  life 
of  mercy,  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  imprison  him  in  the  land 
of  his  enemies.  May  Nergal,  the  Mighty 
.  among  the  gods,  whose  contest  is  irre- 
sistible, who  grants  me  victory,  in  his 
great  might  burn  up  his  subjects  like  a 
slender  reed-stalk,  cut  off  his  limbs  with 
his  mighty  weapons,  and  shatter  him  like 
an  earthen  image.  May  Nin-tu,  the  sub- 
lime mistress  of  the  lands,  the  fruitful 
mother,  deny  him  a  son,  vouchsafe  him 
no  name,  give  him  no  successor  among 
men.  May  Nin-karak,  the  daughter  of 
Anu,  who  adjudges  grace  to  me,  cause  to 
come  upon  his  members  in  E-kur,  high 
fever,  severe  wounds,  that  cannot  be 
healed,  whose  nature  the  physician  does 
not  tmderstand,  which  he  cannot  treat 
with  dressing,  which,  like  the  bite  of 
death,  cannot  be  removed,  until  they  have 
sapped  away  his  life. 

j\Iay  he  lament  the  loss  of  his  life-pow- 
er, and  may  the  great  gods  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Anunnaki  altogether  inflict  a 
curse  and  evil  upon  the  confines  of  the 
temple,  the  walls  of  this  E-barra  [the 
Sun  temple  of  Sippara],  upon  his  do- 
minion, his  land,  his  warriors,  his  sub- 
jects and  his  troops.  May  Bel  curse  him 
with  the  potent  curses  of  his  mouth  that 
cannot  be  altered,  and  may  they  come 
upon  him  forthwith. 


Ne 


'^ 


Washinoton    Before    the    War 

By  Grace  Greemvood 


IT  was  during  the  session  of  185 1,  on  its 
last  day,  that  Congress  passed  its 
brave  resolution  of  "  aid  and  com- 
fort," or  which  seemed  like  all  that,  to 
Kossuth,  who  then,  after  his  Waterloo, 
was  receiving  hospitality  and  very  hand- 
some treatment  from  "  the  unspeakable 
Turk/'  I  did  not  then  know  that  in  a 
session's  solemn  hour  of  dissolution  an 
impossibly  generous  resolution  is  some- 
times passed — a  something  of  no  actual 
force  or  being — stillborn,  for  all  the 
liurrahs  over  it.  There  was  much  rejoic- 
ing over  this  vote  at  the  time  among 
Hungarian  sympathizers  everywhere. 
Tho  but  ''  words,  words,  words,"  it 
served  to  kindle  new  life  under  the  ribs 
of  death  for  the  great  Magyar  and  his 
followers.  Deliverance  was  coming  from 
the  West  this  time.  Ah !  what  use  ?  A 
proud  dream  of  months — an  awakening 
of  despairing  years !  But  I  was  exultant, 
triumphant,  on  that  day.  I  really  be- 
lieved that  our  young  Republic,  panoplied 
in  right  and  eternal  justice,  was  about  to 
leap  into  the  perilous  arena  over  yonder, 
and  there  to  contend  mightily,  and,  of 
course,  victoriously,  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, against  (Did  World  despotisms. 
My  heart  in  those  days  was  a  tinder  box 
of  enthusiasm — which,  alas !  was  a  good 
deal  burned  out  before  my  wild  dream  of 
intervention  came  true,  in  a  way,  and  for 
another  people,  one  less  heroic  and  pic- 
turesque than  the  old  Magyar,  and 
against  a  nation  less  powerful  than  Aus- 
tria. No  foreign  national  struggle,  with 
the  exception  of  Italy's,  for  unity,  has 
ever  moved  me  like  that  of  Hungary, 
even  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

The  Kossuth  Centennial  lately  observed 
so  loyally  by  Hungarians  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  unveiling  of  the  noble  stat- 
ue at  Cleveland,  recalled  to  my  mind  with 
great  vividness  the  visit  of  the  illustrious 
Magyar  to  our  country,  and  the  scenes  of 
unprecedented  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm which  accompanied  his  tour  from 
city  to  city,  making  it  a  triumphal  prog- 
ress of  genius  and  heroism.  It  was  all 
the  more  strange  because  he  came  not  as 


a  victor,  but  as  a  vanquished  leader — a 
prophet  discredited  before  the  world.  To 
most  people  nowadays  his  power  to  af- 
fect such  multitudes  of  alien  minds,  and 
so  to  sway  them  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
will,  is  a  mystery,  or  a  seeming  infatua- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  it  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained. Doubtless  the  sym])athetic,  elec- 
trical element  of  freedom  and  revolution 
sent  over  the  civilized  world,  from  the 
then  recent  scenes  of  conflict,  the  strug- 
gles of  1848,  still  thrilling  in  the  air, 
helped  the  orator  in  his  passionate  ap- 
peals for  a  brave  country,  "  ready  to  per- 
ish," yet  it  must  be  that  he  possessed 
a  consummate  intellectual  magnetism, 
drawing  to  him  all  who  came  within  the 
sound  of  his  wonderful  voice — within  the 
sweep  of  his  mournful  gaze.  To  hear  him 
in  one  of  his  great  speeches  was  for  many 
hearers  a  luxury  of  cheers  and  tears.  It 
was  in  vain  we  asked,  "  What  is  Hungary 
to  us,  or  we  to  Hungary,  that  we  should 
weep  for  her?  "  We  did  weep,  sooner  or 
later.  I  attended  some  of  his  first  recep- 
tions in  New  York,  when  he  landed  early 
in  December,  1851,  happening  to  stop  at 
the  hotel  with  him  and  his  imposing 
suite  of  young  Hungarian  officers  and  no- 
bles. I  made  some  glowing  reports,  set- 
ting forth  my  callow  impressions.  To- 
day I  cannot  read  those  ardent  tributes 
and  brave  prophecies  without  smiling 
over  their  gush.  Yet  it  is  a  sad  smile. 
Where  now  is  the  man  who  can  kindle  in 
my  heart  so  much  wondering,  worship- 
ful admiration  ?  Where  the  cause  on 
which  I  would  dare  to  stake  so  much 
loyal  faith?  As  for  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm, it  was,  perhaps,  too  noisy  and  hys- 
terical to  be  deeply  hearty.  Yet  it  was 
interesting  to  behold.  It  was  so  honest, 
spontaneous  and  unselfish — witness  the 
generous  contributions  to  the  Kossuth 
Fund  from  all  parts  of  the  Union — 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  As  usual, 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  human  sym- 
pathy, the  theatrical  ])eople  were  well  to 
the  fore.  They  always  respond  to  the 
heroic  and  the  pathetic. 

Among    the    niany    benefits    given    to 
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swell  the  fund  I  vividly  remember  one. 
A  delightful  English  actress,  Jean  M. 
Davenport,  gave  a  performance  of  the 
"  Hunchback  "  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theater  in  Philadelphia,  and  between  the 
acts  read  with  great  spirit  a  poetic  address 
written  by  one  I  know  too  well.  It  was 
not  half  bad,  that  poem,  tho  it  made 
"  Kossuth  "  rime  with  *'  truth,"  for- 
sooth !  but  as  few  of  our  critics  were  then 
so  well  up  in  Maygar  pronunciation  as  to 
be  able  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot/'  it  was  received  with  generous  ap- 
])lause,  as  was  the  play,  of  course,  and  we 
two  young  women  felt  that  we  were  heav- 
ing away  at  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs 
at  a  great  rate. 

We  may  find  food  for  mirth  in  those 
anti-Austrian  demonstrations — those  ex- 
travagant tributes  to  our  defeated  guest — 
all  apparently  so  futile  and  misleading, 
but  I  then  honestly  believed,  and  I  am  not 
sure  I  do  not  now  believe,  Louis  Kossuth 
a  heaven-appointed  prophet  and  apostle 
of  freedom,  not  for  Hungary  alone,  but 
for  the  world.  For  this  mission  was  he 
gifted  with  that  marvelous  magnetic  elo- 
quence, appealing  to  the  deepest  instincts 
and  highest  aspirations  of  humanity — 
and  giving  us  the  soul — the  sweet  and 
fiery  essence — of  whatever  language  he 
spoke.  For  this  was  he  gifted  with  that 
searching,  melancholy  and  inelodious 
voice,  that  reached  all  hearts,  that  subtle 
intuitive  wisdom,  that  exquisite  tact,  that 
charmed  down  opposition  and  disarmed 
prejudice. 

No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  the  enthuiasm  for  Kossuth  in  those 
old  days.  Rather  might  we  be  ashamed 
that  it  brought  forth  so  little  fruit  for  him 
or  for  us ;  that  we  did  not  apply  his  broad 
Wessons  of  human  freedom  and  his  terri- 
l)le  denunciation  of  oppression  to  our  own 
national  life  till  the  day  of  reckoning  and 
retribution — till  the  rain  of  blood  and  fire 
were  upon  us. 

In  his  Diary  Longfellow  tells  how  "  all 
New  York  is  in  a  blaze  with  Kossuth's 
words/'  and  adds,  "  Wonderful  power 
of  oratory  and  the  pleading  of  a  smcere 
heart  in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  But 
why  need  people  go  clean  daft?"  But 
when  he  had  come  under  the  spell  of  that 
''  deep,  sweet,  pathetic  voice  "  and  those 
l)eautiful  mournful  eyes  he  understood, 
if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  popular  madness, 


and  may  have  quoted  another  poet  and 
wailed  out,  "  I  am  not  mad,  hut  soon  shall 
be!" 

After  knowing  Kossuth  personally,  he 
became  profoundly  interested  in  the  man, 
but  did  not  wish  for  him  another  strug- 
gle of  arms,  believing  that  his  work  for 
his  country  had  great  and  growing  moral 
power  and  would  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  The  poet,  himself  an  accomplished 
linguist,  marveled  most  over  the  orator's 
"  grand  Shakespearean  English."  And 
it  was  wonderful ;  flowering  out  of  a 
dreary  prison-cell  under  every  depressing 
influence  of  solitude  and  silence.  There 
for  two  long  years  the  defeated  revolu- 
tionist had  studied  the  great  poet  of  hu- 
manity as  no  other  man  ever  studied  him. 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  orator's  rare  dra- 
matic talent  was  nourished  and  perfected 
by  that  solitary  schooling. 

It  was  not  till  the  winter  of  1852  that 
the  Kossuths  came  to  Washington  with 
their  friends  and  faithful  adherents, 
Count  and  Countess  Pulszky,  and  a  large 
and  imposing  suite  of  young  Hungarian 
nobles  and  officers.  They  were  lodged 
at  the  National  Hotel,  for  several  weeks, 
as  the  guests  of  our  Government,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  lib- 
erality. Tho  ''  a  band  of  exiles,"  they 
did  not  come  soberly  arrayed — a  stern 
and  simple  set  of  fighters,  exactly.  Aside 
from  their  chief,  Governor  Kossuth,  who 
eschewed  pomp  and  pretension,  who  had 
a  few  "  feathers,"  but  no  "  fuss,"  about 
him,  the  Hungarians  were  gallant  and 
gorgeous  to  behold.  There  was  in  the 
hotel  corridors  and  dining-rooms  much 
jingling  of  useless  swords  and  display  of 
decorations,  the  relics  of  useless  victories, 
much  twirling  of  fierce,  black  mustachios 
and  swearing  of  strange  oaths  and  guz- 
zling of  costly  French  wines  at  all  hours. 
This  carrying  out  of  our  romantic  plan  to 
rebuke  by  a  more  than  royal  hospitality 
tyrannous  Austria  and  cowardly  France 
cost  us  a  pretty  penny.  Our  tears  flowed 
for  the  chief,  and  our  champagne  for  his 
young  braves.  We  gave  poor  Hungary 
her  "  wake  "  in  Washington. 

We  were  not  all  of  one  mind  on  the  pol- 
icy or  practicability  of  intervention,  but 
there  was  almost  universal  agreement  on 
the  duty  of  treating  the  guest  we  had  so 
freely  invited  with  generous  hospitality. 
It  was  a  point  of  national  honor,  and  we 
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met  it  well.  Kossuth  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  given  an 
audience  by  President  Fillmore  (an 
'*  accidency,"  but  a  respectable  one)  ;  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Jackson  Birth- 
day Festival,  where  he  was  invited  to 
speak,  and  did  speak,  grandly,  and  was 
not  ''  timed ;  "  he  was  honored  by  a 
splendid  Congressional  banquet,  at  which 
Webster  presided  and  spoke  with  much 
of  his  old  ponderous  eloquence ;  and, 
lastly,  he  was  made  an  **  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Men's  Debating  Society 
of  Georgetown,  Va !  " 

But  "  enough  of  Kossuth,"  my  reader 
may  say.  I  cannot  promise  not  to  recur 
to  a  topic  still  of  great  interest  to  me,  and 
I  see  of  renewed  interest  to  the  public. 
We  have  raised  heroes  of  our  own  since 
his  time,  two  generations  of  them,  but  we 
have  never  made  such  adoo  over  them  as 
we  did  over  that  wonderful  foreigner, 
that  Croat,  not  "  tall  and  imposing,"  as  I 
see  him  represented,  but  a  plain,  rather 
small  man.  It  was  his  atmosphere  of  ge- 
nius and  romance  that  aggrandized  him. 
But  when  he  was  gone,  atmosphere  and 
all,  we  gradually  grew  incredulous  and 
indifferent,  which  was  bad  enough,  but 
let  one  of  our  own  heroes  show  a  sign  of 
human  weakness,  or  any  lack  of  political 
tact,  and  presto!  he  loses  his  place  in  our 
honor  and  gratitude ;  at  least,  till  he  dies, 
when  there  is  sometimes  a  penitential  re- 
surgence of  love  and  loyalty,  which  does 
not  spare  on  American  Beauty  roses  for 
his  casket.  True,  the  Republic  has  de- 
veloped no  one  public  man  of  such  ex- 
traordinary and  varied  gifts  as  Kossuth, 
admirable  in  so  many  capacities,  a  com- 
posite hero,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  lack 
of  loyalty  toward  the  more  practical  and 
commonplace  heroes  who  have  served  us 
long  and  well.  For  such  trifles  are  they 
thrown  over !  "  A  hasty  plate  of  soup  " 
was  made  to  cost  us  a  President,  of  he- 
roic stature  and  brave  record,  and,  later 
on,  an  adherent's  foolish  alliteration  was 
allowed  to  kill  our  most  brilliant  and  be- 
loved candidate.  We  condemned  the 
chivalric  "  Pathfinder  "  of  the  nation  for 
anticipating,  in  a  soldier's  passionate  im- 
patience, Jove's  lagging  thunder,  by 
"  proclamating,"  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said. 
Compared  with  Old  World  monarchists, 
even  with  Hungarians,  ours  is,  political- 
ly at  least,  a  frivolous  and  fickle  people. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 


.General  of  the  army ;  how  soon  his  coun- 
trymen, or  "  the  powers  that  be,"  seem  to 
have  forgotten  his  splendid  record.  Not 
only  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  for  which 
glorying  is  rather  out  of  fashion,  but  la- 
ter, in  the  perilous  department  of  the 
West,  his  matchless  strategy,  his  bloodless 
victories  in  dealing  with  those  almost  im- 
possible subjects  for  humane,  honorable 
warfare,  or  binding  treaties — the  shrewd, 
indomitable  Sioux,  the  wily  and  fero- 
cious Apache.  Who  now  holds  the  brave 
"  Pacificator  "  as  dear  as  he  should  be,  as 
great  as  he  is,  except  perhaps  some  weak 
women  who,  on  lonely  ranches,  used  to 
teach  their  children  to  pray  God  to  save 
him  who  saved  them  ?  I  know  that  he  has 
''  a  quick  spirit,"  and  is  given  to  utter  his 
convictions  and  air  his  opinions  with  sol- 
dierly freedom  and  roughness,  wherever 
he  is,  in  the  chaparral,  or  the  Capital ;  an 
intemperate  manner  of  speech,  held  as  a 
reserved  right  by  many  great  Senators 
and  some  Presidents,  Andrew  Jackson, 
for  instance ;  I  know  that  he  was  shut  out 
of  the  chief  glory,  if  it  was  a  glory,  of  the 
Cuban  War;  I  know  he  scoffed  at  the 
demi-god  Taurus,  "  throned  in  the  West," 
and  so  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  Royal 
London  Circus,  but  I  hold  he  is  a  fine  old 
hero  of  the  good  old  American  type,  and, 
as  foreign  nations,  princes  and  potentates 
are  now  doing  him  honor,  *'  he's  all 
right." 

Then  there  is  the  Admiral,  true-hearted, 
simple-minded  soldier  of  the  sea ;  borne 
home  from  "  a  famous  victory  "  on  a  tidal 
wave  of  popularity,  and  so  swept  in  upon 
us,  like  Neptune  in  state,  with  Nereids 
smiling  and  posing,  and  Tritons  tooting 
all  about  him ;  I  know  that,  fancying  his 
glory  incomplete  without  an  Amphi- 
trite,  "  he  wedded,"  as'  the  reporters  say, 
like  a  mere  mortal,  and  honestly  under- 
took to  carry  out  that  part  of  the  mar- 
riage service  which  usually  is  held  to 
mean  nothing  in  particular — the  clause 
relating  to  "  worldly  goods."  I  know  he 
hived  a  Presidential  bee  under  his  visored 
cap,  for  a  brief  buzz,  while  many  another 
sufficiently  honored  popular  idol  has  been 
encouraged  to  harbor  that  pestilent  in- 
sect in  his  bonnet  into  old  age,  to  sting  his 
venerable  bald  head  every  four  years. 
The  unsuspected  apis  of  the  admiral  was 
but  a  feeble  untimely  bee,  which  soon  was 
a  been,  yet  it  was  not  forgotten ;  he  was 
not  chosen  to  lead  our  naval  display  at 
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the  Coronation,  and  his  beautiful  Arc  de 
Trioniplic  is  not  to  be  perpetuated  in  mar- 
ble, but  I  hold  that  with  all  his  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  he  is  a  veritable  hero,  and 
I  doubt  if  he  has  performed  his  last  great 
service  to  his  country. 


I  am  aware  that  these  are  not  reminis- 
cences exactly,  but  I  like  occasionally  to 
come  up  out  of  the  musty  catacombs  of 
the  early  fifties  into  the  swift,  noisy  life 
of  to-day,  and  say  a  few  words  about  its 
men  and  ways. 

New  Rochflle.  N.  V 


An    Unpublished    Letter 

By    John    Greenleaf   Whittier 


[Some  years  ago — the  date  of  the  letter 
will  tell  how  many — I  had  occasion  to  write 
to  Mr.  Whittier,  making  inquiries  about  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  recently  died,  and  whose 
hfe  and  character  had  won  his  respect  and 
affection.  In  replying  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter.  It  is  so  characteristic  of  the  lovable 
poet  and  portrays  a  man  so  remarkable  that  I 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  lie  in  the  obscurity 
of  my  scanty  autograph  book.  The  letter, 
which  I  naturally  reckon  among  my  treasures, 
is  connected  with  an  incident  which  lingers, 
instructive  and  interesting,  if  not  amusing,  in 
my  memory.  After,  I  think,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Whittier,  1  was  one  day  honored  by  a  call  from 
a  clergyman,  then  more  or  less  well  known  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, worthy  of  the  title,  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  well,  a  professor  in  a  theological 
institution.  His  name,  to  my  shame  I 
acknowledge,  has  not  stayed  wath  me.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  but,  I  found  rather  reticent 
and  not  wholly  easy  to  entertain. 

As  our   interview   went  on,   to   interest  him 


and  "  make  talk,"  I  produced  this  letter  of 
Air.  Whittier.  He  took  it,  glanced  over  it, 
clearly  more  out  of  politeness  to  me  than  for 
any  interest  it  awakened  in  him,  and  to  my 
disappointment,  perhaps  chagrin,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat  he  handed  it  politely  back  to 
me  with  the  remark,  "  Mr.  Whittier  was  a 
Unitarian  with  very  erroneous  views  of  our 
Lord." 

I  replied,  "  Which  one  of  the  six  or  eight 
theories  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  that 
have  been  held  in  the  Church  through  the 
centuries,  running  from  Humanitarianism  up 
through  Socinianism,  Arianism,  to  our  own 
Trinitarianism  Mr.  Whittier  adopted  I  really 
do  not  know." 

My  caller  looked  at  me,  searchingly,  for  a 
moment  and  then  without  a  word  in  reply 
bade  me  a  courteous  farewell.  He  left  me 
smiling  and  thoughtful.  I  have  been  thought- 
ful ever  since  about  Unitarianism,  Orthodoxy 
and  all  embracing  charity. — William  Air- 
man, D.D.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.] 


Oak  Knell^ 
Danvers,  1st  Mo.,  29,  1877. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

Thy  letter  has  just  been  received.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  the  article  to  which 
thee  refers.  The  subject  of  it,  Henry 
Taylor,  an  uneducated  workingman  in 
Amesbury,  first  attracted  my  attention  by 
remarks  which  called  to  mind  the  mysti- 
cism of  Boehme  and  Spener.  I  found  he 
had  no  books  save  the  Bible,  or,  rather, 
the  New  Testament.  Something  he  said 
seemed  so  much  like  a  quotation  from 
Plato  that  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  read 
Plato.  "  No,"  he  had  never  heard  of 
"  Mr.  Plato."  I  lent  him  a  volume  and 
he  returned  it  soon  after,  saying,  "  Mr. 
Plato  had  got  hold  of  some  of  his  ideas." 

T  watched  the  progress  of  his  mind 
for  vears.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 


gregational Church  with  Universalist 
tendencies,  but  he  withdrew  from  all  so- 
ciety and  lived  a  life  of  contemplation. 

He  had  no  help  from  books  beyond 
something  of  Emerson  and  Alger's  trans- 
lations of  Oriental  poetry,  yet  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision, hesitating  until  the  exact  word 
presented  itself.  By  slow  degrees  he 
reached  a  condition  of  absolute  quiet — a 
sky  of  perfect  serenity  brooded  over  him  ; 
he  was  in  the  world  but  not  of  it ;  all  out- 
ward things  were  illusive  and  unreal. 

I  have  been  a  careful  student  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  and  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  this  unschooled  mechanic  had 
really  reached  the  state  of  its  founder, 
Sakya  Muni.  To  the  last  he  retained 
that  unspeakable  calm  unbroken  for  a 
moment. 
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I  cannot  at  this  time,  suffering  as  I  am 
from  illness,  say  all  I  could  wish  of  this 
remarkable  man.  My  friend,  Horace  H. 
Carrier,  Esq.,  of  Amesbury,  to  whom  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  thy  let- 
ter, will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  meet  thy  in- 
([uiries  more  fully. 

I  know  not  whether  he  could  be  called 
a  Christian.     His  life  was  beautiful  and 


blameless.  The  New  Testament  was  his 
constant  companion  and  his  countenance 
lighted  up  with  solemn  joy  when  he 
spoke  of  Christ.  He  found  in  His  words 
and  life  much  that  seemed  to  explain  his 
own  state  of  mind.  But,  after  all,  I  am 
sure  the  founder  of  Buddhism  would 
have  recognized  him  as  his  true  disciple. 
I  am  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittiek. 


The    Japan    of    1902 

By   J.    H.    DeForest 


THE  leading  political  event  of  the 
year,  the  one  that  marks  a  great 
advance,  is  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. No  matter  which  made  the  first 
advances,  no  matter  which  is  the  most 
benefited,  the  alliance  stands  as  one  be- 
tween political  equals.  It  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  world  at  large,  for  the  West 
still  tends  to  think  of  Japan  as  an  in- 
sular people  but  recently  emerged  from 
despotism  and  idolatry,  and  therefore  as 
a  strange  ally  for  Christian  Great  Brit- 
ain, on  whose  flag  the  sun  never  sets.  But 
Japan  had  shown  herself  worthy  of  this 
alliance  by  her  splendid  behavior  in  the 
relief  of  Peking,  by  her  power  of  co- 
operation with  the  allied  army,  by  her 
heroic  courage  and  endurance,  and  by  a 
humanitarian  spirit  that  puts  to  shame 
the  barbarities  of  one  or  two  so-called 
Christian  Powers.  There  is  no  need  of 
any  one's  flinging  into  her  face  hereafter 
the  slaughter  at  Port  Arthur.  Japan  is 
quietly  conscious  that  she  is  not  much,  if 
at  all,  inferior,  in  qualities  that  make  the 
soldier  and  gentleman,  to  other  nations. 

This  is  the  place  to  say  that  the  army 
and  navy  of  Japan  are  a  blessing  to  the 
East,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  world.  One 
has  only  to  ask  what  would  happen  were 
this  military  power  non-existent,  to  see 
how  the  peace  of  the  world  is  conserved 
by  it.  But  for  Japan's  resolute  face 
against  Russia's  aggressions,  Manchuria 
would  now  be  included  in  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  Korea  would  speedily  follow. 
And  then  would  begin  the  perilous  scram- 
ble for  large  slices  of  China,  and  where 
would  be  the  end?  No,  it  is  none  too 
strong  to  say  that  Japan's  army  and  navy 


arc  a  blessing  to  the  world,  as  are  those 
of  her  new  ally.  And  while  the  United 
States  is  not  a  partner  in  this  alliance,  it 
is  as  patent  as  can  be  that  the  Great  Re- 
public is  sympathetic  with  its  purpose  "  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  China." 

Before  dismissing  this  exceptional 
event,  one  very  little  one,  that  has  not 
found  a  place  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
world,  might  as  well  go  on  record.  Just 
after  the  war  with  China,  eight  years  ago, 
everybody  knows  that  Japan  had  a  little 
of  the  swelled  head.  The  press  screeched 
over  the  glories  of  Japan,  and  the  return- 
ing army  met  with  a  prolonged  welcome 
from  the  people  everywhere.  Then  one 
of  the  highly  imaginative  youthful  writ- 
ers, Mr.  Murai,  conceived  a  military 
novel,  in  which  the  deadly  enemy  of  Ja- 
pan was,  not  Russia,  nor  Germany,  nor 
France,  whose  combined  interference  so 
incensed  Japan,  but  England.  By  tor- 
pedoes pointed  with  magnetic  iron  so  as 
to  be  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  enemy's 
ironclads,  the  English  fleet  off  Hong 
Kong  was  wiped  out  of  existence  ;  the  de- 
fenses of  Hong  Kong  were  captured ; 
army  and  navy  then  proceeded  to  India, 
where  they  easily  took  possession  of 
everything ;  the  English  reserve  fleet  was 
sunk  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and,  mirabile 
dictn,  even  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  strat- 
agem. All  Europe  was  profoundly  agi- 
tated, and  tried  to  interfere,  but  the  novel 
says :  "  We'll  fight  and  conquer  the  whole 
world  if  they  combine  against  us.  On  to 
London !  Nowhere  else  will  we  conde- 
scend to  make  peace.'* 

In  view  of  the  alliance  this  is  immense- 
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ly  amusing  reading.  But  at  that  time 
such  writings  very  much  increased  the 
Japanese  contempt  for  foreigners,  and 
encouraged  students,  soldiers  and  chil- 
dren grossly  to  insult  some  of  the  best 
friends  of  Japan.  The  abolition  of  ex- 
territoriality together  with  this  alliance 
has  almost  wholly  checked  this  rude  lan- 
guage toward  foreigners,  tho,  strange  to 
say,  it  lingers  in  the  mouths  of  children 
in  Tokyo,  who  tauntingly  call  out  to  for- 
eign men  and  women  alike,  **  Cat  dung !  " 

Mr.  Murai's  novel,  mentioned  above, 
contains  also  a  very  pretty  love  story  on 
lines  absolutely  unknown  to  Western 
novelists,  yet  one  that  reveals  the  way  in 
which  a  beauty  of  Japan  loves  and  wins. 
That,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  1902, 
but  I  refer  to  it  to  show  that  Japanese 
women  are  getting  a  more  exalted  idea  of 
their  own  nature,  and  are  resisting  the 
ancient  style  of  language  that  makes 
woman  the  inferior  and  slave  of  man.  In 
this  novel,  the  brave  and  self-effacing 
women  in  their  talk  use  for  the  personal 
pronoun  I,  sho,  the  primary  meaning  of 
which  is  concubine.  It  is  the  universal 
Eastern  way  in  which  the  best  women, 
married  or  unmarried,  depreciatingly 
speak  of  themselves.  And  Japanese  writ- 
ers even  make  our  Western  women 
speak  of  themselves  as  sho! 

Now  what  is  peculiar  to  1902  is  the 
beginning  of  open  opposition  to  this  word 
on  the  part  of  the  women  of  Japan.  One 
writer  in  the  Patriotic  Women  magazine 
exhorts  her  sisters  to  cease  the  use  of  this 
humiliating  term.  It  is  difficult  for 
Westerners  to  understand  how  hard  it  is 
to  abolish  its  use  in  good  society  here. 
Even  Japanese  writers  who  dislike  it 
have  been  known  to  say :  "  Really  there's 
no  other  way  for  a  woman  to  talk  of  her- 
self," so  ground  into  the  customs  of  so- 
ciety and  into  the  literature  of  Japan  is 
this  term.  But  it  is  as  certain  to  disap- 
pear from  the  conversations  of  good  so- 
ciety as  torture  was  from  the  courts, 
lust  as  the  light  of  Western  civilization 
hastened  the  latter,  so  will  the  knowledge 
that  foreigners  are  beginning  to  read  and 
interpret  their  books  help  on  this  reform 
of  language  that  concerns  the  purity  of 
the  home.  A  word  that  was  purposely 
omitted  from  the  Family  Law  cannot 
long  survive  in  the  new  literature  of  the 
people. 


The  election  of  members  for  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  took  place  un- 
der the  new  election  law,  which  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  electors  to  nearly 
1,000,000,  and  the  representatives  from 
300  to  376.  This  is  the  first  election  in 
which  Buddhists  have  taken  deep  inter- 
est. Two  years  ago,  when  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  the  Religious  Bill,  which 
protected  all  religions  impartially,  the 
Buddhists  jumped  into  a  fever  to  defeat 
the  bill,  and  succeeded.  Sooner  or  later 
Japan  must  have  a  law  of  religions,  and 
Buddhists  were  eager  to  have  members 
enough  in  the  new  Diet  to  pass  a  bill  that 
should  not  put  incoming  Christianity  on 
a  level  with  them.  As  religious  teachers 
are  not  eligible  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, some  priests  resigned  from 
the  temples  and  became  candidates.  They 
were  influential  enough  to  cause  two 
prominent  Christians  to  renounce  their 
faith  for  the  sake  of  Buddhist  votes.  One 
in  his  speeches  declared  that  he  was  a 
Buddhist  and  not  a  Christian,  for  which 
he  was  promptly  excommunicated  from 
his  church.  The  other  is  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  and  a  well  known  writ- 
er. Both  were  elected.  But  the  new 
Diet  has  other  Christians  who  could  not 
be  tampered  with.  One  especially  should 
be  mentioned — the  Hon.  K.  Kataoka.  He 
was  the  President  of  the  last  House,  and 
while  holding  that  office  he  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  well-known  Doshisha, 
not  desiring  any  more  of  political  life. 
He  sadly  and  frankly  said  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  despised,  because 
"  the  electors  have  learned  to  vote  not  for 
men  whose  views  they  approve,  but  for 
men  whose  money  they  have  received." 
Yet,  in  spite  of  his  positive  declination  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  in  spite  of  his  being 
the  head  of  a  Christian  college,  he  was 
re-elected  by  an  irresistible  popular  vote, 
and  as  soon  as  the  new  House  met  he  was 
again  chosen  President  of  the  body  he 
had  so  severely  criticised. 

The  irruption  of  Buddhists  into  poli- 
tics calls  attention  to  their  influence  in 
society  and  their  power  to  affect  even  na- 
tional legislation.  The  disestablishment 
of  Buddhism  in  the  early  part  of  Meiji 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  this  religious  body 
that  had  the  monopoly  of  registration  of 
the  people,  of  burial  rites,  and  largely  of 
education.     Many  temples  are  now  fall- 
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ing  into  ruins,  as  every  traveler  can  see. 
But  while  the  official  lists  of  temples  and 
priests  for  the  last  ten  years  remain 
about  the  same  (72,000  temples  with  54,- 
000  priests),  the  growing  indifference  has 
had  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  temples,  and  the  scathing  criti- 
cisms the  priests  have  had  to  endure  all 
through  the  year  cannot  but  increase 
their  financial  difficulties  as  well  as 
weaken  the  faith  of  their  adherents. 

First  comes  the  revelation  of  the  im- 
moral condition  of  the  most  powerful 
sect,  known  to  the  world  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Hongwanji  temples  in  Kyoto.  The 
utterly  dissolute  life  of  the  titled  head  of 
this  temple  has  been  too  well  ventilated 
in  the  press.  A  debt  of  3,000,000  yen 
has  to  be  provided  for.  Open  quarrels 
between  the  two  factions,  ending  in 
bloodshed,  have  been  made  public. 

Then  the  present  from  Siam  of  some 
of  Shaka's  bones  has  been  the  occasion  of 
feeding  superstition,  of  squandering  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  at  last  of  a 
new  quarrel  that  has  disheartened  earnest 
Buddhists  and  awakened  new  distrust. 

To  cap  the  climax,  "  Buddhist  Refor- 
mation "  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Baron  Kato  Hiroyuki  before 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Sociol- 
ogy. While  the  Baron  himself  cares 
nothing  for  religion  of  any  kind,  and 
never  loses  an  opportunity  for  saying  that 
religion  is  only  a  form  of  superstition, 
yet  he  recognizes  the  value  of  religion  for 
lower  orders  of  mind,  and  desires  that  its 
teachers  should  be  real  helps  to  society 
and  to  the  State.  But  in  this  lecture  he 
makes  unqualified  charges  against  the 
whole  body  of  priests.  I  wish  there  were 
room  for  the  entire  address,  but  must 
content  myself  with  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

"  If  priests  will  only  take  what  the  founder 
of  religion  gave  and  throw  themselves  into 
their  proper  work  with  the  zeal  of  the  founder, 
that  is  enough.  The  doctrines  are  all  right, 
but  the  men  who  have  the  doctrines  in  charge 
are,  indeed,  so  corrupt  that  they  themselves 
have  need  of  reformation.  They  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  save  the  masses,  and  more- 
over are  a  peril  to  society.  .  .  .  Chris- 
tianity is  very  different.  There  are  bad  priests 
and  bad  customs  there,  too,  but  it  is  simply 
marvelous — the  zeal  of  the  majority  of  their 
priests.  Christian  doctrines  are  hardly  worth 
looking  at,  but  the  men  who  propagate  them 


arc  good  and  helpful  lo  society.  In  religion 
the  prime  thing  is  the  men  who  uphold  it,  not 
the  religion  they  uphold.  The  priests  of  to- 
day are  evil  creatures,  and  the  damage  they 
are  doing  to  society  cannot  be  condoned.  They 
stand  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  and  their 
followers  look  to  them  with  trustful  hearts. 
Yet  they  actually  use  the  people  in  carrying  on 
their  evil  lives.  Really  one  should  more  than 
hate  them.  Of  them  all  the  Hongwanji  is  the 
worst,  tho  there  is  not  much  difference  among 
them.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one  priest  that 
devotes  himself  to  saving  the  masses.  They 
are  all  corrupt.  .  .  .  The  luxury  and 
gilded  pleasures  of  the  Hongwanji  priests  are 
amazing.  Just  think  of  these  priests  of  royal 
blood  having  one  or  two  concubines  each ! 
.  .  .  What  I  have  said  of  the  Hongwanji 
applies  to  nearly  all  the  rest — they  are  su- 
perlatively rotten.  .  .  .  Among  priests 
whom  I  know  are  some  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, who  talk  reform.  One  of  these  has  a 
temple  where  he  makes  a  pile  of  money  by  his 
prayers  and  by  showing  the  god's  form  to  be- 
lievers. There  are  many  priests  who  lend 
money  on  usury  and  go  into  speculation. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  such  persons 
bustling  about  over  the  question  of  propagat- 
mg  their  religion  in  foreign  lands  and  starting 
educational   institutions  abroad." 

This  paragraph  will  be  of  value  to  any 
who  are  interested  in  the  ethical  progress 
of  Japan,  and  it  is  not  without  value  as 
throwing  light  also  on  one  side  of  polit- 
ical questions.  Buddhism  ought  to  enter 
politics  as  a  reformer  of  bribery,  but  it  is 
ree'arded  as  one  of  the  boldest  in  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Buddhist  priests  confess 
that  Kato  is  justified  in  making  these 
statements.  One  scholarly  priest,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Ethical  Society  with  my- 
self, frankly  told  me  that  the  priesthood 
is  very  corrupt.  He  added  that  he  had 
recently  in  a  public  lecture  stated  that 
Christianity  was  every  way  a  great  bless- 
ing to  Buddhism,  both  morally  and 
spiritually,  and  Japan  ought  to  welcome 
it  heartily. 

It  is  being  loudly  asserted  that  Japan 
has  reformed  everything  else,  and  that  it 
is  high  time  to  reform  religion.  So  I 
have  given  prominence  to  this  topic 
rather  than  to  those  other  matters  which, 
while  of  even  international  importance, 
will  drop  out  of  thought  as  soon  as  they 
are  settled. 

The  sudden  death  on  December  4th  of 
the  American  Minister,  Col.  A.  E.  Buck, 
while  out  on  the  annual  duck  hunt  at  the 
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Imperial  Park,  was  a  great  loss  to  Japan 
ao  well  as  to  the  United  States,  which  he 
worthily  represented.  At  the  Legation  a 
day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  remarked 
to  me :  ''  There  are  three  or  four  splendid 
men  waiting  for  my  boots."  His  suc- 
cessor will  do  well  if  he  wins  the  real  love 
of  the  Japanese  as  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bnck 


did.  The  United  States  Legation  in 
Tokyo  never  held  a  larger  place  in  the 
best  thought  of  the  leaders  of  Japan  and 
in  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  in  this 
land  than  while  it  was  occupied  by  this 
open  minded,  warm  hearted,  courteous 
statesman  and  his  excellent  wife. 

Sendai  ,  Japan. 


Impressions    of    Boston 

By  an  English  New  Yorker 


IN  being  taken  around  the  sights  of 
Boston  one  is  struck  by  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  Bostonians  lie  to 
the  mother  country.  If  England  had  not 
been  considerate  enough  to  supply  them 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  picturesque 
and  lively  revolution,  a  large  proportion 
of  their  exhibit  to  visitors  would  have 
been  impossible.  I  may  suggest,  by  the 
way,  that  Bostonians  need  never  hesitate 
to  display  revolutionary  relics  to  their 
English  friends  from  any  fear  lest  these 
reminders  of  national  defeats  may  awak- 
en painful  feelings.  We  are  hardened  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  for  we  cannot  even 
cross  our  own  Channel  without  remem- 
bering that  Calais  was  a  British  posses- 
sion for  centuries.  During  the  last  thou- 
sand years  or  so  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  rough  to  take  with  the  smooth,  and  as, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  had  at  least  our 
fair  share  of  success,  we  cherish  no  sense 
of  disappointment  or  resentment  on  ac- 
count of  an  incidental  setback  here  and 
there. 

After  some  experience  of  other  Ameri- 
can cities  the  Englishman  finds  in  Boston 
still  a  few  traces  of  its  origin.  It  certain- 
ly seems  more  "  home-like  "  than  New 
York  or  Chicago.  But  I  cannot  discover 
much  of  that  resemblance  to  London  of 
which  I  have  sometimes  heard.  The 
sky-scraper  part  is  too  American  and  the 
older  section  is  not  sufficiently  metro- 
politan. Many  times,  however,  I  have 
noticed  a  resemblance  between  old  Bos- 
ton and  some  of  our  provincial  towns. 
Scollay  Square,  for  instance,  is  in  many 
respects  like  what  may  be  seen  in  Corn- 
wall or  Devonshire.  There  are  no  elec- 
tric   cars    running    through    Marketjew 


Street,  Penzance,  but  the  cobble  paving, 
the  general  slant  and  the  tributary  crook- 
ed streets  are  features  that  suggest  a  real 
likeness. 

In  contrasting  Boston  with  New  York 
let  me  get  over  first  the  disagreeable 
points  of  the  former  city's  pre-eminence. 
In  Boston  I  have  noticed  more  drunken- 
ness in  the  streets  and  in  the  cars  than 
in  New  York,  though  much  less  than  in 
an  English  city.  Again,  there  is  more 
spitting  on  the  sidewalks.  Financial  pru- 
dence can  hardly  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  habits,  but  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  threatened  punishment  in  Boston 
for  spitting  in  the  cars  is  a  fine  of  $ioo 
only,  while  in  New  York  it  is  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  a  year's  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  rush  of  business  appears  less  in- 
tense than  in  New  York.  Advertisements 
are  less  aggressive,  and  houses  that  are 
doing  a  big  trade  are  satisfied  with  an  un- 
pretentious exterior.  I  have  occasionally 
noticed  the  window-dressing  of  impor- 
tant stores  still  proceeding  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  whereas  in  places  of  the  same 
type  in  New  York  these  preparations 
would  have  been  completed  over-night. 
The  general  invasion  of  shoppers,  I 
imagine,  begins  rather  late  in  Boston. 
But  while  there  is  little  evidence  of  over- 
pressure, one  of  the  surprises  of  Boston 
to  the  English  visitor  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  a  trading  city.  One  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  this,  I  know,  in 
view  of  the  early  history  of  America,  but 
the  literary  distinction  of  the  city  has  so 
overshadowed  its  claims  to  commercial 
influence  that  the  sight  of  its  manufac- 
turing and  trading  plants  upsets  some 
preconceived    notions.      To   the   average 
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Kngiishinan  the  mention  of  Boston  calls 
up  thoughts  of  Holmes  and  Lowell.  If 
ore  retiecls  a  little  it  is  plain  that  some 
husiness  must  be  done  at  Boston,  for  how 
else  could  there  have  been  an  opportunity 
for  the  incident  of  the  tea  in  the  harbor? 
In  the  main,  however,  the  associations  of 
Boston  in  the  British  mind  are  with  the 
New  England  school  of  writers,  and 
there  is  something  quite  startling  about 
the  spectacle  of  so  much  industrial  activ- 
ity in  a  place  where  one  anticipated  an 
academic  calm. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Boston's  retail 
trade  appears  to  be  the  large  number  of 
candy  stores  and  cut-price  drug  stores. 
I  cannot  say,  of  course,  whether  there  is 
any  relation  of  cause  and  efifect  between 
the  two,  or  whether  the  prosperity  of 
women's  clubs  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  former.  The  lady  shopper  carries  a 
bag  of  a  size  and  shape  I  have  not  seen 
before.  It  should  be  noted  for  local  color 
by  any  artist  who  is  illustrating  stories 
of  Boston  life,  for  it  is  quite  a  distinctive 
badge  of  the  locality.  (For  the  benefit 
of  the  same  person  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  Boston  men  are  more  ad- 
dicted than  New  Yorkers  to  the  wearing 
of  short  beards.)  As  far  as  prices  are 
concerned,  I  have  found  everything  ex- 
cept typewriter  ribbons  and  postage 
stamps  cheaper  in  Boston  than  New 
York.  This  does  not  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  my  Boston  friends,  but  I 
think  that  in  some  cases  they  are  com- 
paring the  Boston  prices  of  to-day  with 
the  New  York  prices  of  four  or  five  years 
ago,  since  which  time  several  things  may 
have  happened. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Boston,  as 
compared  with  New  York  and  Chicago, 
is  its  naturalness  and  freedom  from  os- 
tentation. There  are  many  evidences  of 
wealth  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  there 
is  no  flaunting  plutocracy.  The  differ- 
ence is  marked  when  one  compares  the 
equipages  in  Franklin  Park  wath  those  in 
the  Central  Park  of  New  York.  In 
Franklin  Park  you  get  the  impression 
that  people  are  out  driving  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  pleasant  afternoon  ;  in  Cen- 
tral Park  that  the  main  object  is  an  ex- 
hibition. This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Franklin  Park  carriages  are  shabby,  for 
they  are  as  fresh  and  trim  as  one  could 
wish :  but  comfort,  not  display,  is  the 
motto. 


1  he  street  cars,  again,  are  run  in  Bos- 
ton on  rational  and  common  sense  prin- 
ciples. On  the  whole  passengers  "  get 
there  "  just  as  soon  as  in  New  York,  but 
without  anything  like  such  a  flurry  and 
racket.  If  you  are  boarding  a  car  you 
are  not  in  danger  of  being  jerked  off 
immediately  by  its  premature  starting, 
and  if  you  are  alighting  at  the  next 
block  you  are  not  expected  to  lurch  your 
way  down  the  car  before  it  halts.  The 
steady  motion  of  the  Boston  cars  shows 
also  that  the  system  of  sudden  plunges 
adopted  by  most  of  the  New  York  mo- 
tormen  is  really  quite  unnecessrry.  Fur- 
ther, the  Boston  gong  is  less  ear-piercing 
and  is  used  only  when  required.  One 
of  the  nuisances  of  the  New  York  streets 
is  the  practically  continuous  sounding  of 
the  car  gong,  which  is  kept  ringing  not 
only  at  the  cross-streets  and  as  a  warn- 
ing to  other  vehicles,  but  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  journey.  From  the  pe- 
destrian's point  of  view,  as  well  as  a 
passenger's,  the  Boston  practice  is  a 
great  relief.  The  Boston  motorman,  too, 
dees  not  assume  that  he  has  the  right  of 
way,  and  his  considerateness  to  the  weak- 
ness of  nervous  people  who  are  crossing 
the  street  deserves  much  thanks.  In 
Boston  you  rarely  hear  of  such  collisions 
and  other  accidents  as  supply  regular 
items  to  the  New  York  press  morning 
by  morning. 

The  superiority  of  the  methods  of  the 
street  railways  in  these  respects  has  much 
to  do  with  the  comfort  of  Boston  as  a 
place  of  residence.  Beacon  Hill,  par- 
ticularly, where  even  the  street  cars  con- 
tribute only  a  distant  and  not  unpleasant 
hum,  is  a  unique  example  of  a  combina- 
tion of  town  and  country.  Indeed,  I  won- 
der why  any  one  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  on  Beacon  Hill  should 
be  willing  to  live  in  any  other  part  of 
America.  From  that  point  you  are  with- 
in a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  newspaper 
oflices  and  the  busy  section  of  the  city  in 
general,  and  from  the  same  place  you  can 
start  on  a  country  walk,  for  the  Common, 
the  Public  Gardens  and  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  though  technically  urban,  are 
practically  rural.  Then,  from  the  sub- 
way station  the  cars  will  take  you  out  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  into  the  country 
proper,  whereas  the  escape  from  Manhat- 
tan streets  consumes  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon.     The  park  system 
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is   something  to  admire   straight  away,  meiit  was  missed  when  the  Charles  River 

but  the  full    advantage    of    it,  I  should  was  left  to  run  between  such  unattractive 

think,  can  only  be  understood  by  long  banks! 

residence,  as  the  accumulated  benefit  of  A  visit  of  a  few  weeks  does  not  en- 
its  relief  to  tired  brains  and  bodies  begins  title  one  to  speak  with  confidence  on 
to  be  felt  by  those  who  draw  many  times  weightier  matters,  but  the  multiplicity  of 
upon  its  easy  and  simple  refreshment,  libraries  and  other  institutions  of  a  seri- 
Boston  has  convinced  me  that  the  prin-  ous  sort,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  popu- 
cipal  service  rendered  by  the  application  larity  of  lectures  and  the  activity  of  vari- 
of  electricity  to  traction  is  not  urban  but  ous  wholesome  organizations,  indicates  a 
suburban.  After  all,  if  one  is  doing  busi-  real  interest  in  things  that  elsewhere  are 
ness  within  a  fairly  compact  city  the  often  considered  of  subordinate  impor- 
saving  of  time  by  this  means  does  not  tance  to  the  making  of  money.  There  is 
amount  to  much ;  indeed,  with  the  tele-  a  danger,  no  doubt,  lest  some  of  the 
phone  to  rely  upon,  the  amount  of  neces-  ''  movements  "  of  the  day  run  to  fads ; 
sary  walking  would  not  be  very  trying  one  may  "  move  "  into  a  morass  if  one's 
if  there  were  no  cars  of  any  kind.  But  eyes  are  in  the  clouds.  It  is  possible  that 
on  the  provision  of  a  system  of  electric  a  city  which  takes  Athens  as  its  model 
cars  depends  the  very  possibility  of  the  in  zeal  for  culture  may  also  be  uncon- 
spreading  of  a  considerable  population  sciously  Athenian  in  its  eagerness  after 
throughout  the  outlyinsf  districts,  as  well  new-fangled  doctrines.  But  excesses  of 
as  the  chance  of  frequent  contact  with  this  sort  have  a  way  of  righting  them- 
the  country  for  those  who  live  right  in  selves  in  a  few  years.  And  I  am  dis- 
town.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the  posed  to  think  that  in  Boston  there  is 
inhabitants  of  the  big  towns,  and  even  more  of  the  true  democratic  spirit  than 
the  small  towns,  of  England,  if,  for  a  in  some  cities  which  display  a  great  deal 
few  pence  and  within  the  compass  of  a  more  spread-eagleism ;  that  here,  far 
single  afternoon,  they  could  take  such  a  inore  than  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  the 
delightful  excursion  as  the  trolley  trip  to  value  of  a  man  is  reckoned  according  to 
Auburndale  and  back !  The  device  of  what  he  is  in  himself  rather  than  accord- 
making  the  car-line  run  through  a  lawn  ing  to  his  environment.  On  the  whole,  I 
of  its  own,  instead  of  encroaching  upon  should  sum  up  my  impressions  of  Boston 
the  highway,  deserves  special  commenda-  by  saying  that,  compared  with  the  other 
tion.  leading  American  cities,  she  stands  much 
In  one  thing  only  does  it  seem  that  the  less  in  need  of  the  reminder  that  the  life 
laying  out  of  Boston  and  the  neighbor-  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  than 
hood  might  have  been  better  arranged,  raiment. 
What  a  chance  for  a  Thames  Embank-  New  vork  city. 


The  Liar 

By  Elliot  Walker 

^  <  f  'VE  been  an  honest  man  all  the  days  just  the  right  thing.    And  now  where  am 

I    of  my  life,  Ann  Millson ;  I've  tried  I  ?    Tell  me  that !    Where  am  I  ?  " 

to    be    truthful    and    square    and  "  Sitting  in  your  chair,  talking  like  a 

treat  everybody  right,  and  I'm  satisfied  it  fool,  Amos,"  said  the  plump  little  mid- 

doesn't  pay.     I'm  going  to  turn  over  a  die-aged     woman     addressed,     and     she 

new  leaf  and  become  a  liar.    Somewhere  laughed  in  a  queer,  nervous  way.  "  Why 

it  says  in  the  Scriptures  that  all  men  are  you  couldn't  change  your  notions  of  right 

liars,  and   I   guess  that  authority  is  all  and    wrong   and   tell    anything   but   the 

right  and  safe  to  go  by  for  a  change,  straight  truth  to  save  your  life,  and  you 

Why,  look  at  the  years  I've  slaved  and  know  it." 

been  conscientious  and  stuck  to  my  prin-  But  her  eyes  held  an  anxious  look,  for 

ciples,  and  let  chances  go  by  and   lost  her  husband  had  spoken  with  a  strange 

ground  by  being  so  afraid  I  shouldn't  do  ring    in    his    voice — that    hard,    metallic 
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sound  which  she  remembered  had  pre- 
ceded certain  actions  of  his  past,  when 
he  had  decided  to  take  a  firm  stand  for 
what  he  considered  right,  and  had  so  in- 
formed her.  And  these  occasions  had  fol- 
lowed much  thought  and  inward  strug- 
gle, as  she  knew ;  and  while  his  remark 
seemed  too  ridiculous  to  entertain  for  a 
moment  she  felt  nervous  and  upset,  and 
wondered  what  fancy  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  staid,  set  husband.  She  had 
heard  of  men  in  middle  life  whose  char- 
acter changed  completely  under  adverse 
circumstances.  The  thought  worried  her. 
Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  Amos  should  be- 
come a  liar? 

Amos  Millson  had  risen  from  his  chair 
and  faced  his  better  half  with  determina- 
tion. They  had  been  talking  over  ways 
and  means  for  three  evenings  now,  and  it 
had  resulted  in  the  man's  whole  nature 
revolting  against  his  long  fight  for  posi- 
tion, sincerity  and  a  high  standard  of  mo- 
rality. He  was  a  strong  character  in  his 
way,  and  a  close  observer  of  human  na- 
ture. Again  and  again  he  had  said  to  him- 
self, "  It  doesn't  pay — this  holding  in." 
He  wanted  to  let  himself  out,  just  to  see 
what  he  could  do;  to  throw  off  all  these 
little  restrictions — not  to  do  anything  il- 
legal, but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  use  their  ways. 

The  plump  partner  of  his  few  joys  and 
many  sorrows  gazed  at  him  with  feel- 
ings of  mingled  apprehension  and  admi- 
ration, and  said  nothing.  She  would 
have  liked  to  say  much,  but  everything 
seemed  to  have  been  settled.  Amos,  her 
steady,  quiet,  humorous  Amos,  with  his 
obstinate  temperament,  had  apparently 
decided  to  change  his  character  and  be- 
come, as  he  termed  it,  a  "  liar."  So  she 
suggested  bed,  and  retired  to  dream  of 
Amos  haled  through  unknown  streets, 
bearing  a  placard  upon  which  was 
printed  some  hideous  word  she  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  read  on  account  of  a 
crowd  of  all  her  most  pious  acquaint- 
ances, who  jeered  and  pointed. 

Amos  held  an  important  position — that 
of  cashier  of  the  Pinchout  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company — and  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem, but  the  officials  seemed  to  think 
him  content  with  a  small  salary,  and  he 
had  patiently  and  trustfully  waited  for  a 
long-expected  "  raise,"  which  did  not  ma- 
terialize.   He  had  shrunk  from  approach- 


ing the  subject  until  he  had  become  mor- 
bid in  regard  to  it.  His  sense  of  humor 
was  great.  As  a  schoolboy  he  had  been 
noted  for  his  laugh,  which  was  loud  and 
irresistible,  but  he  had  long  since  ceased 
to  laugh  in  the  old  hearty  way.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  had  dried  it  up ;  for 
he  was  fifty-eight  now,  and  the  merry 
days  lay  far  behind.  His  only  daughter 
had  married  badly.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved that  the  unspotted  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school  could  have  fallen 
from  grace — arrested  in  a  gambling  house 
while  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  city  and 
locked  up !  And  after  that  hideous  ad- 
venture he  had  considerately  run  away, 
and  was  never  spoken  of  now.  Many 
small  obligations  he  had  incurred  came  to 
light  after  his  departure,  and  Amos  had 
quietly  settled  them  from  his  small  sav- 
ings. Amelia  had  taken  a  position  as 
companion  to  an  elderly  lady  who  trav- 
eled much  and  was  seldom  at  home,  so 
her  glaring  matrimonial  failure  was  now 
almost  forgotten. 

Amos  always  arose  early,  and  on  the 
morning  of  his  ''  new  departure  "  he  was 
up  betimes.  As  he  splashed  in  his  bath 
he  planned  pleasant  deceits,  and  break- 
fast found  him  wearing  a  smile  of  be- 
nignity. The  good  little  wife  had  risen 
with  a  sense  of  evil  to  come,  but  was  so 
disarmed  by  his  easy  aspect  that  she  let 
the  talk  of  the  previous  evening  glide 
from  her  mind  at  once.  "  Of  course,  he 
didn't  mean  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  he 
was  just  nervous." 

As  she  poured  his  coffee,  Amos  be- 
gan :  "  Annie,  you  grow  better  looking 
every  day,  somehow ;  I  think  a  little  gray 
in  your  hair  is  very  becoming." 

The  little  woman  blushed  with  pleas- 
ure, and  spilled  a  few  drops  of  coffee  on 
the  white  cloth.  It  was  long  since  he  had 
called  her  Annie,  and  she  glanced  at  him 
shyly.  His  face  was  very  serious,  but  he 
nodded  pleasantly  as  he  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  cup.  "  Lie,  Number  One,  and 
she  didn't  notice  it,"  he  mentally  gloated ; 
''  guess  I'll  try  more." 

"  Did  you  know  you  got  up  in  the 
night,"  he  went  on,  ''  and  arranged  the 
things  on  your  bureau,  and  got  back  into 
bed  without  waking?  It  quite  startled 
me  at  first.  I  woke  up  and  saw  you 
standing  there.  You  had  lighted  the  gas 
and  turned  it  down  low,  and  I   feared 
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you  were  ill.  So  i  spoke,  and  you  mum- 
i3led  something  about  the  pin-cushion  and 
came  back  to  bed,  and  then  I  saw  you 
were  sound  alseep.  Do  you  remember 
anything  about  it?  I  got  up  and  put  out 
the  light  afterward." 

"Why  no,  Amos,  did  I?"  said  his 
wife.  "'  How  queer  !  I  used  to  walk  in 
my  sleep  some  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  I 
haven't  for  years — how  funny  !  " 

"  It  was  funny,"  said  the  mendacious 
Amos,  who  had  remembered  her  former 
trait,  ''  and  I  should  have  laughed  right 
out  if  I  hadn't  been  afraid  of  waking  you. 
I'll  have  to  laugh  now,  I  guess,"  and  he 
rolled  out  his  old-time  guffaw  with  real 
relief. 

"  Why,  Amos,  dear  I  "  said  the  gulled 
one,  "  I  haven't  heard  you  laugh  like  that 
lor  ever  so  long.  It  must  have  amused 
vou. 

"  Oh,  it  did  !  "  said  Amos,  "  it  did." 

The  spirit  was  strong  upon  him  now, 
and  he  controlled  himself  with  difficulty. 
It  was  too  good  a  beginning  to  spoil,  so 
he  let  Ann  rattle  on  about  her  sleep-walk- 
ing recollections,  and  ate  his  meal  with 
great  relish,  resolving  meanwhile  to  have 
great  sport  wath  Ann — she  was  delight- 
fully material.  His  conscience  pricked  him 
a  little  as  he  left  her,  all  smiles,  waving 
her  hand  to  him  from  the  piazza.  He  had 
never  deceived  her  before,  but  this  was 
to  be  a  part  of  it — to  be  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  even  if  he  had  to  lie  to  that  end, 
and  he  had  enjoyed  those  little  lies. 

On  his  way  downtown  he  met  a  man 
whom  he  cordially  disliked.  /*  Now  for 
it !  "  said  he.  For  months  he  had  passed 
him  with  a  cold  nod ;  now  he  stopped  and 
lield  out  his  hand.  "  Bill,  I  was  hoping  I 
should  meet  you  this  morning.  Are  you 
all  right?  "  His  tone  was  so  hearty  and 
yet  anxious  that  the  other  looked  at  him 
wonderingly,  but  accepted  the  proffered 
hand  with  considerable  grace. 

"  What's  struck  you  to  be  so  friend- 
Iv  ?  "  he  said,  bluntly. 
'  "Well,  Bill,"  said  Amos,  "I  had  a 
mighty  queer  dream  about  you  last  night 
— it  won't  take  but  a  minute  to  tell  it. 
When  I  woke  up  I  swore  I  would  speak 
of  it  to  you  the  first  time  I  ran  across 
you." 

"  Go  ahead,  old  man,"  said  Bill,  warm- 
ing, his  curiosity  excited,  "what  was  it?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Amos,  "  'twas  this  way : 


1  dreamed  1  was  out  in  a  boat  on  old 
Still  Pond,  where  we  used  to  go  fishing 
together  when  we  were  boys.  I  was  near 
the  shore,  but  it  was  deep  water,  and  you 
stood  on  the  beach,  and  we  were  calling 
each  other  every  name  we  could  think  of 
that  wasn't  complimentary.  All  of  a  sud- 
den the  boat  sunk  right  under  me,  and — 
you  know  how  it  is  in  dreams — I  was 
paralyzed  and  could  just  keep  my  head 
up ;  and  you  stood  there  and  guyed  me. 
I  said,  '  Darn  you.  Bill  Isham,  you're  just 
mean  enough  to  stand  there  and  let  me 
drown.'  With  that  you  gave  a  leap  of 
about  twenty  feet,  way  over  me,  and 
swam  up  and  pushed  me  ahead  of  you  un- 
til I  reached  the  shore.  Then  I  turned 
round  and  there  you  were,  paralyzed,  and 
I  just  stood  and  grinned  till  you  said: 
'  Darn  you,  Amos  Millson,  you're  just 
mean  enough  to  stand  there  and  let  me 
drown.'  Then  I  waded  in  and  pulled  you 
out,  and  when  we  got  up  on  the  bank  we 
looked  each  other  over,  never  said  a 
word  but  shook  hands,  and  you  started 
off  on  a  run  one  way  and  I  started  off 
another.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  this 
morning,  thinking  it  over,  that  when  I 
met  you  I  would  shake  hands,  if  it  was 
my  last  act.  Say,  how  was  that  for  a 
dream,  anyway  ?  " 

Isham,  who  Vv'as  a  good-hearted  man, 
but  who  had  offended  Amos  by  his  blunt 
ways  and  cordial  habits,  that  were  not  in 
accord  wdth  Amos's  strict  ideas,  put  both 
hands  on  the  other's  shoulders  and  looked 
him  square  in  the  eyes. 

"  It  was  a  mighty  good  dream,  and 
I'm  glad  you  dreamed  it,"  he  said ;  "  we 
were  boys  together  and  we'll  be  boys  now 
— only  old  and  cranky — and  I'll  tell  you 
now  that  when  one  boy  thinks  as  much 
of  another  as  I  used  to  of  you  it  stays 
with  him.  I  ain't  up  to  your  moral  level," 
Amos  wdnced,  "  but  I'm  no  poor  friend 
for  a  man  to  have.  I  make  money  easily 
and  keep  some  of  it,  too,  and  if  you  ever 
want  help  you  come  to  me,  old  man. 
That's  all  I  can  offer,  except  my  hand, 
and  if  you'll  take  both  when  you  feel  like 
it  they  will  be  there  every  time.  Don't 
forget  it.  Good-by,  Amos;  that  was  a 
mighty  good  dream.  Good-by."  And 
he  turned  suddenly  and  went  swinging 
up  the  street. 

Amos  Millson  looked  after  him  with  a 
sense  of  mingled   amusement,   gratifica- 
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tion  and  humiliation.  Somehow  he  felt 
younger.  Perhaps  it  was  true,  after  all, 
that  he  was  only  a  boy  veneered  over  with 
a  crust  of  what  the  hard  years  had 
brought  and  the  sense  of  what  people  ex- 
pected of  him.  Well,  well,  he  was  a  good 
liar,  anyway.  Here  was  Bill  Isham,  the 
successful  produce  merchant — a  boy  he 
used  to  be  with  daily — coarse,  unrefined, 
but  all  right  at  the  bottom,  and  he  had 
given  him  the  cold  shoulder  for  two 
years.  And  now  he  felt  he  was  a  friend 
to  tie  to,  for  there  had  been  an  expression 
in  his  eyes  that  Amos  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to.  And  all  this  on  account  of 
a  put-up  job.  Certainly  it  had  paid,  so 
far,  to  be  a  liar.  But  his  conscience 
pricked  him  badly.  He  must  be  careful, 
very  careful.  He  entered  the  office  with 
a  jaunty  step.  He  had  dressed  with  un- 
usual care  and  had  donned  a  bright  neck- 
tie, and  with  his  clean-shaven  face  and 
well-cut  features  he  was  stamped  as  a 
gentlemanly  man  of  business.  As  he 
w^ent  to  his  desk  a  thought  struck  him — 
"  I'll  wake  'em  up,"  he  said  to  himself. 
The  policy  clerk's  desk  was  next  his  own, 
and  he  leaned  over  and  said :  "  Jim,  why 
is  a  thought  of  advancement  in  this  busi- 
ness like  the  letters  I.  T.  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up !  "  said  Jim,  promptly. 

"  Because  that's  all  there  is  to  it,"  an- 
swered Amos.  Then  his  uproarious 
laugh  burst  out  and  echoed  through  the 
big  room,  startling  every  one.  The 
clerks  turned  around  and  grinned,  and 
the  secretary  came  out  of  his  private  of- 
fice in  a  hurry. 

''  What's  going  on  ?  "  he  said,  sharp- 
ly.    Amos  smiled  broadly. 

"  I'm  the  culprit,  Mr.  Lake,"  he  said. 

"You,  Mr.  Millson?  You!''  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  secretary ;  "  ex- 
cuse me,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
boys." 

"  Yes,"  said  Amos,  "  Mr.  Staples  pro- 
pounded a  conundrum  to  me,  and  I  had 
to  laugh.     Sorry  I  disturbed  you." 

The  amazed  Jim  glared  at  him  re- 
proachfully. "  It  must  have  been  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,"  he  thought,  "  Millson 
couldn't  have  meant  it." 

Amos  turned  to  his  work,  and  the  sec- 
retary walked  back  to  his  office,  smiling 
at  the  idea  of  the  solemn  Millson  break- 
ing out  like  that.  But  more  was  in  store 
for  him.    Staples  turned  to  Amos :  "  Say. 


Mr.  Millson,  vou  kind  o'  put  that  on  me, 
didn't  you?"" 

"  What,  Jim  ?  "  said  Amos,  kindly. 

"  Why,  that  conundrum  business.  You 
told  Mr.  Lake  that  I  gave  you  the  con- 
undrum." 

"Oh,  no;  Jim,  I  didn't,  did  I?"  said 
Amos  ;  "  how  could  I  ?  " 

"  But  you  did,"  persisted  Jim,  "  and  he 
gave  me  quite  a  look.  He  doesn't  like 
fooling  in  the  office,  you  know." 

"I  must  have  been  rattled,"  said  Amos, 
"  I  don't  remember  just  what  I  did  say. 
I'll  speak  to  him  about  it  pretty  soon,  and 
set  it  right,  but  I  guess  I  won't  tell  him 
the  conundrum." 

"  No,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Jim,  much  ap- 
peased, "  he  might  not  appreciate  it." 

Promptly  at  eleven  o'clock  Amos 
walked  briskly  into  the  secretary's  office. 
"  Very  busy,  Mr.  Lake?  "  he  said,  bright- 
ly. 

"  Anything  special,  Millson?  "  said  the 
secretary.  "  No,  I'm  not  very  busy. 
What  is  it  ?  "  He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and 
noticed  Amos's  spruce  manner  with 
pleasure.  "  He's  quite  a  young  man  yet," 
he  thought.  "  I  had  rather  imagined  he 
v/as  wearing  out." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lake,"  said  Amos,  draw- 
ing up  a  chair  and  seating  himself  delib- 
erately. "  I  want  a  little  talk  with  you. 
I  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make 
a  change,  and,  of  course,  every  man  must 
better  himself  if  he  can.  I  propose  to.  I 
consider  it  but  fair  to  you  people,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  if  you  care  to  make  me 
any  proposition.  If  I  can  do  as  well  here, 
I  stay;  if  not,  I  go." 

The  secretary  stared  at  him  in  dumb 
amazement.  Was  this  Millson,  this  inde- 
pendent, almost  aggressive  man,  fairly 
dictating  to  him?  Well,  well,  they  had 
been  blind  to  think  that  Millson  was  a 
cheap  fixture,  willing  to  plod  along  on 
$1,200  a  year  and  afraid  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease. Certainly  they  must  keep  him. 
He  was  a  valuable  man — been  with  them 
for  years.  And  he  was  surely  entitled  to 
an  increase.  But  he  would  drive  the  best 
bargain  he  could. 

"We  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Mill- 
son,"  he  said,  carefully,  "  of  raising  your 
salary — the  president  and  I  have  spoken 
of  it.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  may  come  to 
some  agreement.  There  are  plenty  who 
^vnnld  like  your  position  at  your  present 
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salary,  and  your  work  is  largely  of  a  rou- 
tine character  and  easily  learned,  but  we 
should  feel  badly  to  have  you  leave  us  on 
account  of  your  long  connection  with  the 
company.  We  wish  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  have  you  satisfied.  What,  now,  is 
your  idea  of  compensation?" 

Amos  had  watched  him  narrowly,  and 
admired  his  handling  of  the  question. 
"  He's  a  good  one,"  he  thought ;  "  but 
I'm  a  better.  I've  got  him  down.  He 
thinks  I'm  in  for  a  sure  thing  with  some 
other  company." 

*'  Eighteen  hundred  is  my  idea,  Mr. 
Lake,"  he  replied,  cheerfully.  "  If  I'm 
worth  that  to  others,  I  should  be  to  you." 

Lake  bit  his  lip.  Fifteen  hundred  was 
about  what  he  was  prepared  for — this 
was  bad.  He  laughed  pleasantly  to  hide 
his  chagrin.  ''  I  declare,  Millson,"  he  re- 
plied, "  some  one  must  want  you  prettv 
badly." 

''  Some  one  does,"  said  Amos,  loftily. 
He  felt  sure  of  his  ground  now.  After 
all,  it  was  little  enough — he  was  worth 
more  than  that  to  them.  Look  at  his  long 
years  of  hard  work. 

The  secretary  pondered.  He  would 
have  to  arrange  it — that  was  plain.  It 
would  be  poor  policy  to  let  this  man  go. 
Amos  eyed  him  with  such  a  **  take  me  or 
leave  me  "  air  that  any  argument  seemed 
foolish.  "  Mr.  Millson,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "  personally,  as  you  know,  I 
should  be  glad,  very  glad,  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  I  must  talk  it  over  with 
the  other  officers.  It  is  a  large  advance, 
and  we  should  not  like  to  have  it  known 
in  the  office  that  we  had  given  you  so 
much  of  a  one.  We  might  let  your  sal- 
ary appear  on  the  books  as  $1,500,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  season  hand  you  the  bal- 
ance, if  we  decide  to  retain  you  at  that 
figure.    Would  that  be  satisfactory?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  responded  Amos. 

"  Now,"  went  on  the  secretary,  '*  as 
for  your  other  offer,  you  didn't  say  what 
the  position  was — something,  I  take  it, 
like  your  present  one,  eh?" 

Amos  had  expected  this,  and  was  pre- 
pared. "  Mr.  Lake."  he  said,  smilingly, 
"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  to-day,  as 
the  party  requested  me  to  say  nothing  un- 
til I  had  seen  him  again.  However,  it  is 
some  one  you  know.  The  matter  must 
be  settled  to-dav,  as  he  is  in  a  hurry 
What  shall  I  tell' him?" 


"  Just  as  I  thought,"  said  Lake  to  him- 
self, *  it's  Skinner,  of  the  Protective ;  he 
wants  a  good  man.  That  would  never 
do." 

''  Tell  him,"  he  said  aloud,  "  that  you 
are  to  stay  with  us.  I'll  fix  it  for  you  in 
some  way." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Amos, 
heartily.  ''  I  certainly  prefer  to  stay  here, 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  my  family  to  do 
my  best  in  a  financial  way  when  occasion 
offered,  no  matter  what  my  personal 
wishes  were." 

"Quite  right,  Mr. Millson,  quite  right," 
said  Lake,  "  we'll  consider  the  matter  set- 
tled." 

Amos  rose.  "  I  want  to  go  out  for  an 
hour  or  so,"  he  said.  "  It  is  almost  noon 
now.    I  may  be  a  little  late." 

Lake  bowed  in  acquiesence.  Amos 
Millson  walked  out  of  the  secretary's  of- 
fice like  a  man  in  a  dream,  went  to  the  lit- 
tle room  where  the  coats  and  hats  hung, 
put  on  his  hat  and  stalked  out  into  the 
street.  All  through  the  interview  he  had 
never  felt  a  tremor.  His  nerves  had 
been  like  steel,  and  he  had  experienced  a 
sense  of  keen  enjoyment  like  that  of  a 
desperate  gambler  who  had  long  played 
in  hard  luck  and  at  last  held  winning 
hands.  Now  he  broke  out  into  a  cold 
perspiration  and  trembled,  but  he  felt  a 
great  pride  in  himself  at  his  success.  He 
was  no  longer  the  sober  Amos  of  yester- 
day, but  a  man  whose  ways  he  could  not 
fathom.  ''  Keep  it  up,  Amos ;  keep  it 
up !  "  was  his  mental  adjuration.  ''  What 
a  magnificent  bluff!  What  a  royal 
'  gall !  '  Now  to  back  it  safely."  The  lit- 
tle lies  of  the  morning  seemed  very  far 
away.  His  brain  was  acting  like  a  well- 
regulated  machine,  and  his  course  was 
plain  to  him. 

When  Amos  closed  the  door  behind 
him  Lake  touched  an  electric  button  at 
the  side  of  his  desk.  A  bright-looking 
boy  appeared. 

"  Timothy,"  said  Lake,  "  Mr.  Millson 
has  just  gone  out.  I  want  you  to  follow 
him,  but  don't  let  him  see  you.  He  has 
gone  on  some  business  for  me,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  may  not  get  there  in  time.  Just 
keep  him  in  sight  and  see  where  he  stops. 
Then  come  right  back  to  me;  if  he  gets 
there  by  half-past  twelve,  it  is  all  right ; 
if  not,  I  shall  have  to  see  the  gentleman 
we  want  at  the  club — understand  ?  " 
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'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  and  was  gone. 

Amos  walked  rapidly  down  La  Salle 
Street,  turned  to  the  right  on  Madison 
Street,  and  so  across  the  bridge  to  the 
West  Side.  Presently  he  stopped  and 
looked  about  him — yes,  there  was  the 
sign,  "  William  K.  Isham,"  and  painted 
in  great  black  letters  all  over  one  side  of 
a  long,  brick  building,  *'  Produce,  Hay, 
Straw,  Oats,"  and  a  lot  more.  He  stepped 
into  the  office.  "  Is  Mr.  Isham  in?  "  he 
asked.  Yes,  Mr.  Isham  was  in.  "  Where 
is  he?" 

"  In  the  back  office." 

"Alone?" 

"  Yes,  alone." 

Amos  walked  into  the  back  office.  Ish- 
am was  sitting  at  a  big  desk  with  his 
hand  in  his  trousers  pockets,  gazing  at 
the  ceiling.  He  did  not  notice  his  caller 
until  Amos  spoke.  ''  Bill,  are  yon  hav- 
ing a  dream?  " 

"  Great  Heavens,  Amos  Millson,  is 
that  you?  Sit  down,  old  man,  I'm  glad 
you  came.  I  was  dreaming,  I  guess,  and 
about  you,  too.  I  swear  it  scared  me 
when  you  spoke.  I  thought  it  was  a 
ghost,  sure.  How  did  you  happen  over 
here  at  this  time  of  day?  " 

"  Bill,"  said  Amos,  ''  after  I  had  met 
you  this  morning  some  things  you  had 
said  set  me  to  thinking.  (This  was  true 
enough.)  I  decided  that  I'd  been  the 
worst  kind  of  a  fool  to  let  you  drop  out  of 
my  life.  You  showed  me  what  a  real 
friend  you  are,  and  now  you'll  have  a 
chance  to  prove  your  friendship." 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Isham,  "I'll  prove  it  ; 
you  can  bet  on  that." 

"  Well,"  went  on  Amos,  talking  fast, 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  I've  just 
put  up  the  biggest  bluff  you  ever  heard  of 
to  get  more  pay.  I  told  'em  I  had  a  good 
chance  to  change,  and  they  must  come  to 
my  figure  or  I'd  get  out — and  they  have. 
I  struck  for  $1,800,  and  got  it.  Now.. 
I've  got  to  back  the  blufif.  Don't  you 
want  to  make  me  an  offer  of  $1,800  to 
work  for  you,  so  that  I  can  fall  back  on 
it,  if  necessary?  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
told  a  lie  before  to-day — since  I  was  a 
boy,  anyway — but  it  was  the  only  way  I 
could  get  a  raise,  and  now  it's  done,  and 
— well,  you  see  my  fix." 

Isham  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  and 
roared  with  laughter.  "  Good  for  you, 
Amos,"  he  cried  ;  "  who  would  ever  have 


ihought  it  ?  Of  course,  I'll  make  you  that 
offer  or — a  better  one.  I  know  it's  safe. 
Whom  did  you  talk  with?     Lake?" 

"  Yes,  he's  the  man,"  said  Amos. 

Isham  roared  again.  "  Bluffed  Lake, 
did  you  ?  It  takes  a  good  man  to  do  that 
— he's  slick.  Lake  is.  I  owe  him  a  little 
score  on  my  last  fire.  Won't  insure  with 
him  again.  We'll  fix  this  up  in  good 
shape  now,  you  see.  I'll  have  some  sport, 
and  do  some  bluffing  myself.  Well,  well, 
but  this  tickles  me  !  You — of  all  men !  " 
and  off  he  went  again.  Presently  he 
stopped,  and,  with  a  serious  face,  ex- 
claimed: "  You  say  you  will  get  $1,800 — 
what  in  heaven's  name  were  you  get- 
ting?" 

"  Twelve  hundred,"  answered  Amos, 
meekly. 

Isham  got  up  from  his  chair,  walked 
over  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
When  he  turned  his  face  was  white  and 
angry.  "  Amos,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  how 
long  have  you  been  with  those  people  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  years  last  July,"  said 
Amos.  He  was  telling  the  truth  now, 
and  it  was  a  relief. 

"  And  all  they  paid  you  was  $1,200?  " 

"  That  was  all.  Bill." 

The  fat  produce  man  shook  his  fist  in 
the  air.  "  The  rotten  hogs !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  a  smart  man  like  you  spending 
his  best  days  for  people  like  that!  It 
makes  me  sick !  Why,  I  pay  an  ordinary 
bookkeeper  fifteen  hundred.  It  pays  to 
pay  the  right  man  well.  Folks  have  to 
live,  by  Jove ;  they  will  live,  if  they  have 
to  steal  for  it.  I  couldn't  place  much  con- 
naence  in  an  underpaid  man — they  get 
even  some  way.  It's  human  nature.  I 
don't  wonder  you  felt  driven  to  do  some- 
thing. It  was  good  business  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  were  smart  to  come 
to  me.  I'm  quite  a  bluffer  and  a  pretty 
fair  liar  when  I  run  up  against  it,  and  I 
do  very  often  in  this  trade.  Why,  it 
seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  business, 
politics,  society,  religion — in  fact,  life 
generally — is  all  built  up  on  bluff.  That's 
why  I  like  to  think  of  the  old  boyhood 
days.  Boys  are  not  polite,  but  they  are 
honest  little  devils,  and  they  don't  put  up 
with  much  cheating.  Let's  fix  up  your 
matter  now,"  he  began  to  grin.  "  I'll 
make  you  a  bona  £de  proposition,  and  I 
hereby  offer  you  $1,800  a  year  to  enter 
my  employ;  and,  what's  more,  if  you  will 
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sign  with  nie  for  five  years  it  means  two 
thousand  the  first  year  and  a  steady  ad- 
vance. This  offer  liolds  good  for  six 
months.     What  do  yon  say?" 

The  tears  came  to  the  liar's  eyes. 
"  Bill,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  friend.  But 
Tve  promised  them  I  would  stay,  and  I 
am  attached  to  the  place  and  get  along 
with  them  nicely.  T  guess  l\\  better  not 
take  you  up." 

*'  Just  as  you  say,"  said  Isham ;  "  but 
think  it  over.  Things  may  not  be  as 
pleasant  at  your  place  after  this.  They 
will  put  more  work  on  you  and  find  fault, 
and  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  drop 
you  as  you  grow  old,  or  cut  you  down. 
You  try  it,  and  if  things  begin  to  go 
wrong  you  just  let  me  know.  Hold  on  a 
minute,  Til  write  you  a  letter,  and  date  it 
back  two  days.  I  do  this  sometimes,  and 
always  leave  a  blank  page  in  my  letter 
book  every  day  for  such  emergencies.  It 
comes  handy  when  Tm  delayed  on  ship- 
ments. I  write  that  I  am  using  every  en- 
deavor to  get  goods  off  that  day,  and  then 
hold  it  over.  It  has  always  worked  first 
rate ;  you  would  think  people  would  no- 
tice the  postmark  but  they  don't."  He 
picked  up  a  pen  and  letter-head,  and 
wrote  a  note.  "  There,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing it  to  Amos,  "  read  it."  It  was  a  short 
concise  letter  as  follows : 

"  Amos  Millson,  Esq., 
"  Dear  Sir  : 
"  I   am   in   need  of  an  honest,    experienced 
man  to  take  charge  of  m}'  office  business.    Can 
j'ou  be  induced  to  consider  a  change?     I  have 
long  had  you  in  mind  as  exactly  suited  to  my 
needs.     The   salary  will  be  $150  a  month,   to 
start  on.     I  must  know  by  Thursday  night. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  William  K.  Isham." 

It  was  dated  Tuesday.  Isham  touched 
a  call-bell,  and  handed  the  letter  to  the 
clerk  who  responded.  "  Copy  that  on 
Tuesday's  blank,"  he  ordered,  "  it  hasn't 
been  used."  The  clerk  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  the  note,  and  left  the 
room. 

''  There,  Amos,"  said  Isham,  *'  you 
take  that  and  show  it  to  Lake,  or  leave  it 
where  his  eye  will  fall  on  it.  He  may  be 
keeping  a  *  tab  '  on  you  already,  and  it's 
well  to  be  covered.  I've  got  to  go  to  din- 
ner. Come  and  see  me  often.  Good- 
bye." 

Amos  grasped  his  hand  and  held  it  a 


moment.  "  I'll  never  forget  this,  Bill," 
he  said,  brokenly. 

"  Go  along,"  said  Isham,  "  it's  nothing. 
Think  over  w^hat  I've  said." 

Out  on  the  street  again  the  events  of 
the  morning  crowded  Amos's  brain.  So 
this  was  being  a  liar !  Fun  at  breakfast, 
fooling  the  man  who  had  so  befriended 
him,  upsetting  the  risibilities  of  the  of- 
fice force,  putting  Jim  in  a  mean  position, 
bluffing  the  secretary,  getting  six  hun- 
dred dollars  more  a  year — that  was  what 
his  meeting  with  Isham  led  up  to — then 
his  latest  experience  with  old,  good- 
hearted  Bill — what  next?  He  must  get 
something  to  eat ;  he  was  tired,  faint, 
unstrung.  This  was  business — working 
his  brains  against  other  men's.  Results, 
so  far,  a  good  friend  and  a  good  salary. 
Enough  for  one  day. 

After  his  lunch  he  felt  better.  "  ITi 
just  stop  now,"  he  thought.  ''  Every- 
thing's fixed  all  right.  I'll  be  myself  un- 
til to-morrow."  All  the  afternoon  he 
worked  steadily  with  a  curious  feeling  of 
superiority.  His  work  semed  very  easy. 
As  closing  time  came  on  he  began  to  feel 
nervous.  He  hated  to  go  home.  He  had 
always  talked  over  the  little  daily  events 
with  Ann,  but  no  more  of  that  now.  He 
dreaded  the  coming  evening.  Well,  he 
must  lie  a  little,  he  supposed.  His  wife 
met  him  at  the  door  with  a  kiss.  "  Why, 
Amos,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  how  tired  you 
seem,  have  you  had  a  hard  day?  " 

"  Rather,"  he  replied,  ''  had  to  work 
pretty  hard  this  morning." 

He  went  upstairs  to  get  ready  for  din- 
ner. All  the  little  belongings  of  his  room 
seemed  strange  to  him.  The  home  at- 
mosphere seemed  so  quiet  and  reproach- 
ful. Was  it  because  he  was  tired,  or  did 
all  successful  liars  feel  so  when  they  got 
home  ?  He  had  done  nothing  more  than 
all  smart  men  did  every  day,  and  he 
should  be  proud  of  the  part  he  had 
played.  And  he  zvas — he  was  sure  of  it. 
Bah !  what  nonsense  to  have  a  single 
qualm.  He  would  not  falter — this  was 
the  only  way  to  get  along.  At  dinner  he 
made  a  great  effort  to  appear  cheerful 
and  gay,  and  evolved  some  fairy  stories 
for  Ann's  benefit,  how  he  picked  up  an 
old  lady  who  had  fallen  down,  and  how 
she  had  offered  him  a  quarter ;  and,  to 
her  horror,  he  showed  Ann  the  quarter. 
He  told  her  how  he  had  stopped  a  fight 
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between  two  newsboys.  His  iniai^ination 
semed  to  grow,  and  be  itcbed  to  relate 
some  tbrilHng  tale,  but  controlled  bim- 
self.  Tbere  must  not  be  too  mucb  for 
Ann  at  first.  He  laugbed  again  till  tbe 
bired  girl  jumped  in  tbe  kitcben.  Ann 
was  in  bigb  spirits,  and  it  made  bim  feel 
better  and  more  at  bome.  Tbe  dreaded 
evening  passed  quietly — Amos  read  bis 
paper,  and  tbe  few  bousebold  even.ts 
were  quickly  disposed  of.  A  neigbbor 
came  in,  and  soon  it  was  bed  time. 

Next  morning  be  woke  full  of  convic- 
tion— be  would  follow  bis  patb.  No  lon- 
ger, to  bimself,  a  liar,  but  a  man  wbo  bad 
bad  bis  eyes  opened — sbrewd,  sbarp,  cal- 
culating. Better  not  try  any  funny  sto- 
ries except  at  bome ;  elsewhere  bearty 
and  sociable,  but  careful ;  early  at  bis 
desk,  well-dressed  and  cbeery ;  a  pleas- 
ant good-morning  to  all,  but  no  familiar- 
ity ;  attentive  to  his  work ;  independent  in 
bis  bearing,  but  very  cautious ;  watchful 
of  his  subordinates  and  a  little  severe 
with  errors. 

In  a  week  he  noticed  a  change ;  he  was 
rising.  They  all  treated  bim  with  marked 
respect,  and  it  was  Mr.  Mill  son  now — 
not  ]\Iillson,  as  of  old.  He  showed  Lake 
bis  letter  in  an  off-hand  way  as  if  it  were 
of  small  account.  ''  That's  the  party  I 
was  speaking  of  last  week.  Mr.  Lake.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know,  I  be- 
lieve you  spoke  of  it  at  the  time." 

Lake  read  the  letter  carefully,  but  he 
already  knc7\';  his  messenger  had  re- 
ported promptly,  and  he  had  since  met 
Isham  on  the  street.  Afterward  he  had 
talked  with  the  president.  "  We  were 
mighty  lucky  to  keep  Millson,"  he  said. 
"  Bill  Isham  told  me  he  offered  him  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  wanted  him  above 
all  other  men  he  knew — it  seems  they  are 
old  friends.  But  Millson  said  he  should 
stick  to  us.  I  guess  we've  saved  two 
hundred  dollars,  looking  at  it  in  one  way, 
and  we  must  arrange  to  keep  him  satis- 
fied. I'm  afraid  of  Isham ;  when  he  gets 
set  on  an  idea  he  never  lets  go.  T  think 
it  might  be  well  to  take  off  some  of  Mill- 
son's  work  and  make  him  a  sort  of  office 
manager.  He  keeps  a  sbarp  eye  on  the 
boys.  I  notice,  and  tb.ey  seem  a  little 
afraid  of  him  lately.  That's  what  we 
want ;  be  can  relieve  me  in  many  ways. 
That  will  give  bim  a  semi-official  charac- 
ter and  dispose  of  any  notion  he  may  have 


about  leaving  us.  And  wc  will  take  him 
into  our  confidence  a  little  regarding  in- 
vestments. Isham  says  he's  a  very 
shrewd  man  when  you  once  know  him." 

So,  the  next  morning,  the  president 
pattered  up  to  Amos's  desk,  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  called  him  by  his 
first  name,  asking  at  the  same  time  bow 
he  was  getting  on.  This  unparalleled 
act  bad  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  rest  in 
the  office. 

"  He's  going  to  be  made  something,'' 
whispered  Saylcs  to  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor ;  "  he's  been  different  ever  since  that 
morning  he  laughed." 

Yes,  it  w^as  true,  he  was  a  different 
Amos.  The  awful  strain  of  that  first  day 
had  stiffened  his  character  to  meet  a  new 
course  of  action,  and  he  had  never  wav- 
ered. The  new  habits  had  supplanted  the 
old,  and  it  was  easier  every  day.  A  sort 
of  relentless  feeling  was  growing  in  him 
— a  lack  of  consideration  for  others.  His 
face  had  a  hard  look ;  the  boys  in  the  of- 
fice no  longer  came  to  him  for  friendlv 
advice.  He  had  passed  to  the  other  side 
and  sympathy  was  not  in  him.  ■  He  saw 
Isham  frequently,  and  told  him  how 
things  were  going. 

"  Bill,"  he  said  one  noon,  "  I'll  be  a  big 
man  in  that  business  some  day.  I  feel  it 
coming.  The  president  and  Mr.  Lake  are 
making  a  point  of  asking  my  advice  con- 
stantly. They  have  both  taken  to  calling 
me  Amos.    What  do  yon  think  ?  " 

"  Think?  "  said  Isham,  "  I  don't  think, 
I  knozv.  Keep  right  on — you'll  get  your 
due.  And  when  you  get  it,  my  advice  to 
you  is  to  go  and  sit  in  the  sun  and  melt  up 
a  bit.  You're  getting  frozen  up  stiff, 
Amos,  with  your  hard  ideas — thaw  out 
before  it's  too  late." 

This  was  two  months  after  that  first 
queer  day ;  the  time  seemed  to  fly  now, 
Amos  was  out  of  the  rut.  He  waited  a 
minute  or  two  before  he  responded.  "  I 
know  it,"  he  said,  "  it's  growing  on  me, 
but  it  doesn't  bother  me  much.  I  guess 
it's  the  right  way." 

"  That's  it,"  said  Isham,  "  it  doesn't 
trouble  you,  and  it  won't.  But  it  trou- 
bles vie.  The  best  thing  about  you  was 
\our  sympathetic  way  and  your  desire  to 
help  others,  and  you're  losing  it  fast. 
Save  what  you  can  of  it.  I  have  had  the 
same  temptation  to  harden  myself  against 
every  little  soft   feeling,  but  I  have  al- 
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ways  fought  it.  Of  course,  I've  been  bet- 
ter fixed  than  you  and  could  afford  to, 
but  if  you  keep  on  it  will  become  second 
nature,  and  one  of  these  days  you  will 
find  yourself  doing  some  blamed  mean 
thing.  It's  not  the  right  way.  Here,"  he 
added,  handing  him  a  check,  "  there's 
your  share  of  that  little  corn  deal,  $325, 
i  sold  out  Saturday — twenty  thousand 
bushels  at  three  and  a  half  cents,  less  one 
quarter  commission — that's  right,  isn't 
it?" 

Good  enough !  "  said  Amos,  beaming. 
"How  do  you  do  it,  Bill?" 

Isham  grinned.  *'  Oh,  I  see  a  chance 
every  few  days !  "  he  replied,  "  and  use 
my  own  judgment.  I  almost  always  hit 
it  right  somehow.  I  don't  go  in  deep,  you 
know,  and  I  get  out  quick  if  the  market 
goes  against  me." 

These  little  deals  were  a  weekly  thing 
now.  Isham  was  a  safe  and  lucky  trader, 
and  Amos's  bank  account  was  rapidly 
swelling.  "  Keep  quiet  about  this,"  said 
Isham,  warningly,  "  and  don't  try  any- 
thing yourself.  Some  men  can  do  this 
and  some  can't.  I  could  always  buy  and 
sell  right,  but  I'm  mighty  careful.  I 
sold  10,000  September  wheat  Saturday 
on  joint  account,  and  it's  down  two  cents 
now.  I'll  buy  it  in  to-morrow,  I  guess — 
the  break  is  only  temporary." 

Amos  pocketed  his  check  and  went  out. 
What  luck  he  had !  He  thought  over 
Isham's  remarks  about  growing  hard. 
"  He's  probably  right  about  it,"  he 
thought,  "  but  every  dollar  I  get  I  want 
more.  I'm  not  going  to  lend  a  cent  to 
anybody  if  I  can  help  it.  Let  people 
make  money  the  same  as  I  do."  And  he 
swelled  with  pride. 

So  his  life  went  on.  Month  after 
month  he  gained,  always  the  same  inflexi- 
ble determination  to  keep  rigidly  in  the 
path  he  had  mapped  out.  Jim  Staples 
had  to  go — they  could  get  as  good  a  man 
for  less  monev,  and  so  with  one  or  two 


others.  It  was  business,  and  the  old 
faces  somehow  annoyed  him.  He  did 
not  tell  Isham  about  these  changes.  One 
day  he  appeared  at  the  produce  dealer's 
office  with  a  radiant  face.  "  Bill,"  he 
cried,  "  Lake  has  resigned — his  health's 
.'^iven  out  and  he's  going  abroad.  I've 
])een  appointed  in  his  place.  Think  of 
that ! " 

"  I  congratulate  you,  old  man,"  said 
Isham,  solemnly;  **  it's  a  big  responsibil- 
ity, and  a  big  salary.  You  can  afford  to 
I  haw  out  now." 

Amos's  face  fell.  "  You  are  always 
harping  on  that,"  he  exclaimed;  "  I  don't 
see  that  I'm  different  from  any  one  else." 
And  he  didn't. 

"  All  right,  Amos,"  said  his  friend,  "  I 
won't  allude  to  it  again." 

Mrs.  Amos  takes  a  drive  behind  the 
pair  every  pleasant  morning.  Sometimes 
Amelia,  who  lives  at  home  now,  goes  too. 
Their  apparel  is  very  rich ;  society  has 
opened  its  doors  wide  to  them,  and  the 
new  house  is  much  admired.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  Amos  is  often  seen  driving 
with  them,  and  Ann  gazes  admiringly  at 
the  straight,  stern-looking  man  at  her 
side.  To  her  he  is  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  good  and  kind.  Strangers  ask, 
*' Who  is  that  man?"  and  some  one  an- 
swer, ''  That's  Millson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Pinchout  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
smart  man,  but  hard  to  work  for,  thev 
say." 

Once  in  a  while,  when  they  are  alone, 
Ann  sighs  a  little  and  alludes  to  the  days 
in  the  little  house,  when  they  used  to  talk 
things  over  every  evening.  "  Amos,"  she 
says,  "  I  do  enjoy  all  this  so  much ;  but 
those  were  happy  days,  don't  you  think 
so?  Sometimes  I  think  I  was  almost 
happier  then  than  now,  with  so  much  go- 
ing on.    Do  you  ever  feel  that  way?  " 

Amos  looks  at  her  strangely,  and  re- 
plies;  "  I  never  allow  myself  to." 
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The    Novel 

Mr.  i'EKRv's  Study  of  Prose  Fiction  * 
is  in  a  sense  the  most  significant  piece  of 
work  that  has  appeared  for  some  time. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Perry  professed  Htera- 
ture  at  one  of  our  great  universities,  he 
also  edits  one  of  our  most  respected  pe- 
riodicals and  is  himself  a  man  of  letters. 
Consequently  whatever  he  may  say  on 
such  a  subject  is  triply  representative,  of 
our  scholarship,  our  criticism,  and  of  our 
literature  as  controlled  and  determined 
by  that  criticism.  The  very  way  in  which 
he  sets  about  his  task  is  characteristic. 
After  disclaiming  to  treat  the  material 
hisorically,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  method  least  open  to  objection  is  that 
which,  assuming  that  prose  fiction  is  an  art, 
devotes  itself  to  the  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  that  art.  It  takes  for  granted  that  there  is 
a  '  body  of  doctrine '  concerning  fiction  as 
there  is  concerning  painting  or  architecture  or 
music,  and  that  the  artistic  principles  involved 
are  no  more  incapable  of  formulation  than  are 
the  laws  of  the  art  of  poetry,  as  expressed  in 
treatises  upon  Poetics  from  Aristotle's  day  to 
our  own." 

In  other  words,  the  method  is  both  di- 
dactic and  critical ;  and  the  result  is  in 
some  respects  an  unhappy  cross  of  essay 
with  text-book.  The  title,  such  phrases 
as  "  the  educational  value  of  fiction," 
and,  above  all,  "  review-questions  "  on 
"  Ivanhoe "  are  instances  in  point. 
Doesn't  it  look  a  little  as  tho  our  good 
people  were  beginning  to  take  "  art " 
rather  too  seriously  at  last,  and  as  tho 
their  teachers  in  the  attempt  to  meet  their 
desires  were  leaning  a  little  too  heavily  on 
scholastic  method? 

On  the  other  two  sides  the  book  is  de- 
cidedly better.  What  could  be  juster,  as 
compared  with  common  cant,  than  this? 

"  The  heavens  are  full  of  literary  comets  in 
these  days  and  their  course  can  be  measured 
only  by  reference  to  the  fixed  stars.  Those 
trite  sentences  of  advice  to  young  readers. 
'  When  a  new  book  comes  out,  read  an  old 
one,'  '  Read  no  book  until  it  is  fifty  years  old/ 
were  never  more  applicable  than  now,  and  in 

*  A  Study  of  Pbosb  Fiction.  By  Bliss  Perry. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


the  field  of  fiction.  The  multiplication  of 
periodicals  issued  in  the  interest  of  publishing 
houses,  and  for  very  practical  reasons  devoted 
to  the  glorification  of  new  writers  more  or  less 
at  the  expense  of  old  ones,  the  personal  gossip 
about  the  literary  heroes  of  the  hour,  tend  to 
confuse  all  one's  ideas  of  proportion.  A  peo- 
ple gifted,  like  ourselves,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  will  sooner  or  later  discount  the  ex 
travagant  adjectives  used  in  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  new  books.  But  meanwhile 
there  is  a  mischief  in  it  all,  and  the  mischief 
is  that  the  mind  of  the  reading  public  is  sys- 
tematically journalized.  The  little  men,  by 
dint  of  keeping  their  names  before  us,  pass  in 
many  quarters  for  great  men.  The  historic 
sense  is  bewildered,  benumbed ;  and  when  we 
attempt  an  appreciation  of  fiction  writers  and 
of  the  art  of  fiction  itself  our  opinions  are  sadly 
contemporaneous." 

This  is  indeed  admirable — we  shall  try 
to  bear  it  in  mind ;  and  it  is  not  alone  ad- 
mirable, tho  unfortunately  it  is  all  we 
have  space  to  quote.  But  even  on  its 
most  favorable  sides  the  book,  in  com- 
parison with  what  gets  done  to-day  in 
France,  seems  to  us  a  little  superficial. 
At  least  it  is  inconclusive.  Thus  it  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  "  realism,"  and  an- 
other to  **  romanticism,"  and  abuts  at  the 
following  conclusion : 

"  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  the  question 
becomes  simply  this :  What  does  the  artist  in 
fiction  think  of  life?  If  he  believes  it  to  be  a 
good  thing,  the  best  thing  God  has  given  us, 
he  may  wish,  and  probably  will  wish,  to  keep 
his  art  close  to  it.  .  .  .  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  desires  '  better  bread  than  wheaten,' 
if  life  does  not  seem  to  him  very  good,  then 
he  must  surely  dream  out  something  different." 

How  pleasantly  liberal  and  satisfac- 
tory this  sounds !  And  yet  for  a  "  last 
analysis  "  does  it  not  leave  a  little  some- 
thing still  to  be  desired? 

The  fact  is,  we  suspect,  Mr.  Perry  has 
found  himself  from  time  to  time  in  a  box 
of  his  own  making,  which  he  has  had  to 
get  out  of  as  best  he  could.  For  it  is  im- 
possible nowadays  to  write  a  manual  of 
fiction  which  will  include  the  practice  of 
the  whole  novel.  Either  one  must  hold 
with  a  school,  broadly  discriminating  be- 
tween one  theory  and  another ;  or  else  one 
must  make  historical  distinctions.    In  the 
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last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  novel  has 
changed  its  entire  ground  and  inspira- 
tion. Formerly  the  novel  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  work  of  the  contemplative  fac- 
ulties, proceeding  from  a  profound  re- 
flection upon  life,  and  inspired  by  a  de- 
sire to  render  the  significance  or  mean- 
ing of  things,  while  its  accomplishment 
rested  mainly  with  the  creative  imagina- 
tion. But  nowadays  it  is  a  work  essen- 
tially of  observation,  inspired,  if  one  may 
use  the  word  in  this  connection,  not  by 
any  desire  to  render  the  meaning  of 
things,  but  to  reproduce  the  sensation, 
the  form,  color  or  what  not  of  things,  to 
make  a  sort  of  decalcomania  of  the  su- 
perficial face  of  life. 

x^nd  this  period  of  deformation  dates 
almost  from  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  attempted  to  assimilate  literature  to 
the  arts  proper.  The  essential  character 
of  art  proper  is  its  inability  to  express 
thought  directly ;  in  art  the  thought  must 
be  shadowed  forth  darkly  through  the 
medium  of  some  concrete  and  objective 
embodiment.  And  the  importation  of 
this  idea,  quite  proper  to  art,  into  litera- 
ture, to  which  it  is  altogether  foreign 
and  which  is  itself  just  as  capable  of  ex- 
pressing thought  directly  as  it  is  of  body- 
ing it  out  objectively,  has  finally  caused 
the  most  grotesque  confusion.  It  has  re- 
sulted, among  other  confusions,  in  such 
dicta  as  Walter  Besant's  "  Avoid  the 
sin  of  writing  about  a  character,"  which 
Mr.  Perry  quotes  with  approval,  and  in 
all  that  ridiculous  and  anomalous  con- 
demnation of  Thackeray  for  what  is 
called  his  "  irrelevant  commentary  " — 
condemnation  that  in  its  own  utter  ir- 
relevancy would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  an  indication  of  so  general  a  mis- 
conception, as  tho  literature  were  re- 
stricted, like  painting,  to  a  mere  material 
reproduction  of  objects  and  did  not  find 
its  fittest  employment  in  the  expression 
of  thought,  as  legitimately  about  char- 
acters as  on  any  other  subject.  In  ef- 
fect this  idea  of  literature  as  "  art  "  has 
well  nigh  swamped  the  modern  novel 
with  minute  and  tedious  detan  and  dia- 
log— yes,  and  invraiseinhlahle ,  too — 
where  a  single  direct  statement  would  cut 
straight  across  the  whole  pother  like  sun- 
light through  a  fog;  it  has  stripped  the 
novel  almost  bare  of  ideas,  reducing  its 
powers  by  just  so  much,  and  it  has  ended 
cvervwhere  in  a  narrow,  timorous  arti- 


ficial treatment  of  some  such  limited  sub- 
ject or  "  cross-section  "  of  a  subject  as 
may  be  represented  "  concretely  "  on  the 
false  analogy  of  some  art  or  other;  in 
short,  it  has  nearly  disabled  prose  fiction, 
as  Mr.  Perry  likes  to  call  it,  by  making 
of  it  a  trade  or  handicraft,  an  aflfair  of 
rapportage. 

To  neglect,  then,  this  degeneration, 
this  difference  between  the  novel  as  it 
was  and  as  it  is,  is  to  confuse  the  whole 
matter.  For  altho  it  is  possible  to  trace 
a  connection  between  the  two  historical- 
ly, it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  them 
both  in  the  same  formula  without  doing 
violence  to  some  of  the  facts  or  else  mak- 
ing one's  statements  so  vague  as  to  be 
very  nearly  valueless.  Several  times,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Perry  seems  to  be  on  the  brink 
of  discovering  the  truth.  "  It  is  a  some- 
what curious  fact,"  he  observes  in  one 
place,  "  that  if  we  wish  to  point  to  Amer- 
ican fiction-writers  who  have  won  a  se- 
cure place  in  the  world's  literature  we 
must  go  back  fifty  years  or  more  to  find 
our  men."  Too  bad  that  the  significance 
of  this  "  somewhat  curious  fact  "  should 
have  eluded  him!  For  just  here  lies  the 
source  of  that  inconclusiveness  of  which 
we  have  complained  in  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent and  entertaining  book. 


Max  Miiller 

We  have  in  these  two  large  volumes 
the  record  of  a  happy  life  in  which  the 
honors  of  scholarship  and  the  rewards  of 
the  world  were  mingled  in  a  fashion  as 
rare  as  it  was  noteworthy.'"''  Max  Miiller 
was  born  in  the  little  Duchy  of  Dessau, 
in  1823,  his  father  being  librarian  to  the 
Duke  and  a  popular  lyric  poet.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  and  then  for  a  while  lived  in 
Paris,  where  he  made  the  friendship  of 
the  great  Orientalist  Burnouf  and 
formed  the  project  of  editing  the  Rig- 
veda.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  however, 
he  went  to  England,  expecting  to  stay 
there  some  three  weeks,  but  in  reality 
settling  down  for  the  remaining  fifty-four 
years  of  his  life  and  becoming,  in  1855,  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  that  country.  Af- 
ter a  comparatively  brief  sojourn  in  Lon- 

•  The  Life  and  Letter.s  of  the  Right  Hoxor- 
AHLK  FRiEDRicir  MAX  Ml^LLEU.  Edited  hy  his 
Wife.  2  vols.  Nev»'  York  :  Longmnns,  Green  &  Co 
$0.00  net. 
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don  he  went  to  Oxford,  expecting-  again 
to  make  only  a  visit,  bnt  being  drawn  by 
various  circumstances  to  become  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  university.  His 
first  prominent  position  there  was  the 
Taylorian  professorship  of  modern  lan- 
giiages.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  chair  of  Sanskrit,  but 
in  1868  was  made  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology,  a  chair  created  by  the  uni- 
versity specially  for  him.  He  married,  in 
1859,  Georgina  Grenfell,  who  survives 
him  and  is  the  editor  of  the  present  vol- 
umes. His  death  came  peacefully  in  the 
autumn  of  1900. 

Such  was  the  quiet,  vet  in  some  re- 
spects vexed,  career  of  one  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  among  English  schol- 
ars by  introducing  into  Oxford  the  new 
study  of  comparative  philology,  who  is 
famous  among  the  scholars  of  the  world 
for  his  editio  prince ps  of  the  Ri^r-veda, 
and  who  attained  wide  popularity  by  his 
interpretation  of  Hindu  thought  to  the 
Occident.  He  was  a  friend  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  mingled  with  the  highest 
society  of  the  land  ;  he  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  men  famous  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  altho,  unfortunately,  his  letters 
to  many  of  these  have  not  been  recovered. 
The  publication  of  his  correspondence 
could  not  fail  to  possess  a  kind  of  inter- 
est, and  the  connecting  parts  added  by 
his  wife  are  written  simply  and  in  good 
taste.  One  is  compelled  to  say,  however, 
that  the  work  Avould  have  been  more 
readable  if  only  half  as  long.  There  is 
scarcely  a  touch  of  humor  or  lightness  -in 
the  letters,  and  no  illuminating  portraits 
of  men  such  as  render  the  correspondence 
of  Carlyle  so  fascinating.  One  cannot 
but  feel,  too,  that  the  piety  displaved  so 
constantly  is  just  a  trifle  banal  in  charac- 
ter. Nevertheless,  the  value  to  the  read- 
er in  following:  this  scholar  and  man  of 
the  world  through  his  career  is  genuine 
and  unusual. 

Of  the  Oxford  of  those  days  when 
Puseyism  was  rampant  we  g^et  a  pretty 
good  picture,  tho  a  less  pleasant  one  than 
is  ordinarily  presented.  Max  Miiller 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  more  by 
the  narrowness  of  Oxford  religion  than 
by  its  depth.  He  himself  was  debarred 
from  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  the  unortho- 
dox Bunsen  ;  and  Kingsley,  to  whom  he 


was  related  by  marriage,  w^as  denied  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  C  L.  (to  which 
he  had  been  recommended  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales)  on  the  ground  that  "  Hypa- 
tia  "  was  immoral ! 

Scholars  may  wish  that  the  editor  had 
entered  somewhat  more  fully  into  the 
various  professional  quarrels  in  which 
Max  Miiller  was  engaged,  altho  other 
readers,  perhaps,  will  be  quite  content 
with  what  is  given.  The  first  serious 
contest  w^as  with  Boehtlingk,  and  later- 
he  was  at  odds  with  a  considerable  part 
of  German  scholarship.  His  attempt  to 
derive  mythology  altogether  from  dawn 
myths  brought  the  thunder  of  ridicule 
upon  him  from  those  who  believed  with 
Kuhn  that  storm  myths  were  the  univer- 
sal source.  His  favorite  theory  of  the 
origin  of  language  also  engaged  him  in 
various  disputes,  and  by  Professor  Whit- 
ney, of  Yale,  he  was  attacked  with  a  per- 
sonal acrimony  scarcely  creditable  to  that 
great  scholar's  name.  Most  offensive  of 
all  was  a  charge  against  him  in  The  Na- 
tion, published  soon  after  his  death,  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  edition  of  the  Rig- 
veda  was  in  reality  not  his  at  all.  .  .  . 
A  German  scholar  did  the  work,  and 
Miiller  appropriated  the  credit  for  it," — 
a  charge  essentially  false. 

The  fact  is  Max  Miiller's  wide  culture 
and  worldly  prosperity  partly  accounted 
for  these  Teutonic  attacks  in  the  natural 
envy  of  scholars  who  work  without  such 
rewards,  and  partly  justified  them  by 
lending  to  most  that  he  wrote  an  indubit- 
able air  of  shallowness.  Especially  in  his 
later  life  he  sacrificed  exact  scholarship 
to  other  pursuits,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  attempt  to  accomplish  for  Hindu  phil- 
ology what  Renan  had  done  for  Semitic 
was  at  best  only  a  partial  success.  Yet 
in  this  field  he  did  actually  achieve  more 
than  any  other  one  man,  and  it  is  un- 
grateful and  bigoted  to  bark  at  his  de- 
served fame. 

A  History  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
By  George  Stephen  Goodspeed,  Ph  D. 
With  a  map  and  plans.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  "  Histori- 
cal Series  for  Bible  Students,"  edited  by 
Professors  Kent  and  Sanders,  of  Yale 
University.  Professor  Goodspeed  has  the 
chair   of   Historv   in    the   Universitv   of 
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Chicago,  and,  like  his  associate,  Profess- 
or Breasted,  has  been  somewhat  more 
devoted  to  Egyptian  studies;  but,  Uke 
M.  Maspero,  the  French  Egyptologist, 
he  has  a  hardly  less  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,  which  parallel  those 
of  Egypt.  It  is  a  difficult  and  almost 
thankless  task  to  write  a  history  of  either 
Babylonia  or  Egypt,  because  new  data 
are  constantly  being  brought  to  light  by 
excavations.  Thus  the  results  of  the 
French  excavations  at  Susa  and  the  re- 
markable bas-relief  and  inscription  of 
Naram-Sin  found  by  De  Morgan  have  not 
gotten  into  this  volume.  The  German 
literature  in  the  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  is  rich.  We  have  Duncker, 
Meyer,  Tiele,  Hommel,  Winckler,  De- 
litzsch  and  others,  while  in  English  we 
really  have  to  depend  mainly  upon  Mc- 
Curdy,  Rogers  and  Radau  and  the  arti- 
cles in  Bible  dictionaries.  The  present 
volume  is  more  compact  than  either  Mc- 
Curdy  or  Rogers,  but  it  is  surprisingly 
full  of  material  and  has  been  written 
with  thorough  good  judgment  and  schol- 
arship, and  we  commend  it  heartily  as  a 
text-book  of  Oriental  history.  It  has  a 
good  map,  but  no  illustrations  of  the  art 
of  the  people. 

Matthew    Arnold's    Notebooks.      New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co,  ^i.oo  net. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Matthew  Arnold 
to  copy  into  his  diaries  quotations  from 
whatever  book  he  was  reading  in  order 
apparently  that  he  might  have  the  words 
constantly  by  him.  From  these  note- 
books his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wode- 
house,  has  copied  out  the  quotations  for  a 
number  of  years  and  published  them  in 
this  little  volume.  It  was  a  capital  plan. 
It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  one  gets 
a  far  better  conception  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's inner  life  from  these  quotations 
than  from  the  whole  collection  of  his  let- 
ters. The  first  element  of  his  character 
was  a  self-restraint  which  kept  the  real 
emotionalism  of  his  nature  out  of  his 
writing;  but  in  these  quotations  this  re- 
straining force  is  not  at  work — we  see 
here  more  fully  than  anywhere  else  the 
real  springs  of  his  conduct  and  the  guid- 
ing forces  of  his  heart  and  mind.  A  con- 
fession in  a  man's  own  words  is  always 
marred  by  some  obliquity  of  purpose ;  no 


more  genuine  self-revelation  was  ever 
made  than  in  these  sentences  gathered 
from  far  and  near.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  books  chiefly  drawn  from.  In 
most  cases  these  sources  are  not  indi- 
cated, but,  if  our  memory  may  be  trusted, 
he  drew  chiefly  from  the  Bible,  the  Imi- 
tation, Goethe,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  one 
or  two  French  writers  whom  we  fail  to 
identify.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  it  to 
observe  the  quotations  that  occur  year  af- 
ter year,  as  if  chosen  deliberately  as  the 
guide  of  his  life.  Such,  for  example, 
were  the  following: 

"  Semper  aliquid  certi  proponendum  est." 
"  Une    vie    laborieuse,    une    succession    de 

travaux    qui    remplissent    et     moralisent    les 

jours ! " 

"  Ecce  labora  et  noli  contristari !  " 
"  'H  TTpavrris  koi  eTnelKEia  rov  Xpiarov !  " 

The  essence  of  the  book  is  a  search  after 
clearness,  content,  faithfulness,  gentle- 
ness, persistence  in  labor — the  union  of 
piety  and  scholarship  to  form  culture.  It 
might  be  called  the  scholar's  breviary. 
The  prospective  reader  ought  properly  to 
be  warned  that  only  a  part  of  the  quota- 
tions are  in  English. 

Indian  Boyhood.  By  Charles  A.  Eastman. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  ^i.6o 
net. 

Written  expressly  for  the  benefit  of 
one  small  lad,  the  Sioux-born  author's 
young  son,  *'  Ohiyese  the  Second,  who 
came  too  late  to  behold  for  himself  the 
drama  of  savage  existence,"  this  charm- 
ing record  of  Indian  boy-life  will  fasci- 
nate and  inform  a  multitude  of  little  men 
— and  big  ones,  too,  for  that  matter.  Dr. 
Eastman  writes  delightfully  of  the  thrill- 
ing experiences  of  his  people  in  their 
old,  free  days  in  Minnesota,  describing  in 
picturesque  fashion  the  trials,  traits  and 
traditions  of  his  tribe,  and  giving  a  vivid 
moving-picture  of  his  own  early  youth 
among  the  savage  surroundings  in  which 
he  was  born  and  reared. 

Avvery.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $i.oo. 

A  wife  all  meekness,  gentleness  and  de- 
votion and  a  husband  neglectful  of  those 
nicer  offices  of  aflfection  of  which,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  women  make  such 
great  case — these  arc  the  elements  of  this 
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little  book.  The  situation  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  might  have  been  as 
touching  as  it  is  homely,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  solution  involves  a  hoax 
at  the  reader's  expense,  from  which  mo- 
ment real  seriousness  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
story  IS  so  hard  ridden  by  the  moral  that 
the  title-character  is  never  allowed  to  rise 
above  the  disrnitv  of  a  truant  schoolbov. 
Husbands,  order  yourselves  lowly  and 
reverently  to  your  wives,  for  they  are 
your  betters,  is  a  principle  whose  sound- 
ness we  should  hardly  care  to  dispute,  it 
is  so  obvious.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  restoring  the 
balance,  which  has  been  considerably  dis- 
turbed, that  even  tho  husbands  too  infre- 
quently ignore  the  treasure  they  possess 
in  their  patient  wives,  yet  many  a  wife 
for  her  part  remains  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  too  ignorant  of  masculine  psy- 
chology to  understand  that  the  practice 
of  an  angelic  virtue  accompanied  by  a 
propensity  for  moral  aphorism  is  often 
as  great  cause  of  discomfort  to  the  man 
as  is  his  carelessness  of  the  finer  shades  to 
her  more  delicate  sensibilities. 

Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity.  By  C  Wal- 
ton Swoope.  New  York  :  D,  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  ;^2.oo  net. 

This  is  a  good  technical  text  book,  pre- 
pared as  usual  on  the  lines  of  Sylvanus 
Thompson's  elementary  lessons,  the  pro- 
totype of  this  sort  of  treatise  written 
twenty  years  ago.  It  has  the  merits  of 
succinctness,  clearness  and  of  being  up  to 
date,  altho  we  are  inclined  to  look  askance 
at  illustrations  of  the  telephone  which  in- 
clude the  obsolete  Blake  transmitter,  and 
at  pictures  of  the  ancient  Smee  Cell  and 
Volta  pile ;  still  Mr.  Swoope  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  omitting  the  stock  con- 
ventional relics  of  the  archaic  period  of 
electricity,  to  which  many  other  writers 
seem  instinctively  to  cling,  and  which 
publishers  favor  because  remunerative  as 
padding.  For  reference,  as  well  as  for 
teaching  purposes,  this  book  is  excellent. 
It  shows  much  selective  skill  and  con- 
scientious and  thorough  work.  Indeed 
one  can  find  in  it  all  the  meat  of  the  latest 
practical  applications  of  the  science.  It  is 
disfigured  by  a  number  of  abominable  il- 
lustrations, some  of  them,  bad  and  cheap 
half  tones  of  half  tones.  This  mode  of  il- 
lustration of  technical  books  has  been  get- 


ting worse  of  recent  years,  and  It  ought  to 
be,  and  in  the  present  case  is  resented. 

The  Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the 
Tariff.  With  Chapters  on  the  Railroad 
Problem  and  Municipal  Monopolies.  By 
George  L.  Bolen.  Mew  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

With  very  commendable  Industry,  Mr. 
Bolen  has  collected  about  all  the  accessi- 
ble information  regarding  combinations, 
and  has  woven  it  into  a  goodly  fabric  of 
exposition  and  argument.  Probably  no 
other  book  with  so  great  an  amount  of 
general  information  on  the  subject  has 
been  published.  Considerable  current 
speculation  from  a  variety  of  sources  is 
also  given.  The  author's  view  of  the 
problem  is  anything  but  alarming.  He 
believes  that  a  few  reforms,  efifected 
either  by  law  or  opinion  or  both,  will 
remedy  such  evils  as  exist;  and  he  fol- 
lows with  approval  Prof.  John  B.  Clark's 
recommendations  of  publicity,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  investor,  the  permission  of 
railroad  pools,  the  prohibition  of  rebates 
and  of  discriminative  rate-cutting.  The 
railroad  problem  Is  viewed  optimistical- 
ly, and  the  subject  of  municipal  monop- 
olies is  considered  from  several  stand- 
points, a  qualified  argument  for  public 
ownership  being  made.  The  chapters  on 
the  tariff,  displaying  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  data  of  the  question,  urge  a  gen- 
eral modification  of  present  duties.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  author's  style  is  of- 
ten clumsy  and  confusing.  A  simplicity 
and  directness  of  statement  Is  attempted, 
but  not  always  with  enviable  success. 

The  Rommany  Stone.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

How  long  Is  It  since  we  have  had  a 
gypsy  story  with  the  real  Rommany 
flavor?  A  story  where  the  characters 
ride  and  steal  and  fight  so  much  In  the 
glamour  of  the  moonlight  that  to  read 
of  them  is  like  stepping  back  a  hundred 
years  into  an  age  when  Love  masquer- 
aded sometimes  as  a  prince,  and  some- 
times as  a  barefooted  vagabond  in  a 
gypsy  tent !  The  scene  is  laid  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  even,  a  more  delightful  nar- 
rative would  be  hard  to  find.  There  Is 
nothing  vague  or  uncertain  In  the  out- 
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line  and  development  of  the  tale  in  spite 
of  the  starlit  stage.  The  solid  English 
earth  echoes  distinctly  beneath  the  hoof 
beat  of  every  horse.  In  the  camp  each 
character  stands  out  like  a  gay  pastel 
against  the  firelit  rim  of  the  night.  An 
indescribable  charm,  a  freshness  charac- 
terizes the  whole  conception  that  is  de- 
lightful. And  the  curious  thing  is  that 
the  story  is  written  by  a  "  Member  of 
Parliament,"  who  is  not  Sir  Gilbert  Par- 
er.  Now  there  is  a  general  impression 
on  this  side  that  Sir  Gilbert  is  the  only 
man  connected  with  that  distinguished 
body  who  can  write  an  acceptable  novel, 
but  while  the  Honorable  INIr.  Yoxall  may 
not  be  able  to  command  so  grave  a  sit- 
uation or  create  such  effects  in  human 
tragedy,  he  has  in  compensation  a  faculty 
for  creating  the  most  romantic  characters 
with  a  fine  fidelity  to  all  the  vagrant 
Rommany  traditions,  the  poetic  gift  of 
sweetening  the  night  life  of  these  people 
with  the  scent  of  dew,  and  the  charm  of 
magic.  ''  The  Wizard's  Knot,"  an  Irish 
folklore  tale,  is  the  only  book  that  has 
appeared  during  the  past  two  years  in 
which  the  author  shows  the  same  keen, 
wild  wisdom  for  interpreting  the  super- 
stition of  primitive  types. 

Literary  Notes 

''  Jane  Eyre  "  is  now  issued  in  the  New 
Centur}^  Library,  printed  on  thin  opaque  paper. 
(Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  $1.50.) 

The  little  story  of  the  "Birth  of  Berea 

College  "  may  bring  to  wider  recognition  the 
work  of  a  unique  and  valuable  institution. 
(Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.) 

.  ..  .An  interesting  account  of  Chicago  in  its 
early  formative  days  is  presented  in  Mr.  Ed- 
win O.  Gale's  "  Reminiscences  of  Early  Chi- 
cago and  Vicinity."  The  book  has  the  unity 
and  value  of  personal  recollections.  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  $2.00  net.) 

....The  special  winter  number  of  The 
Studio  contains  a  vivacious  and  sympathetic 
monograph  on  Corot,  by  Gustave  Geffroy,  with 
47  reproductions  of  the  artist's  works,  and  an 
appreciative  study  of  the  character  and  work 
of  Millet,  by  Arsene  Alexandre,  with  73  illus- 
trations from  the  master's  paintings,  drawings 
and  etchings.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce 
copies  of  these  etchings  as  fine  as  the  originals, 
one  might  agree  with  Mr.  Keppel's  assertion 
that  this  number  of  The  Studio  would  be 
cheap  at   100  guineas;   at  least  the  plates  are 


very  good.  Every  lover  of  these  two  masters 
should  consider  the  possession  of  such  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  reproductions  of  their 
works,  in  so  compact  a  form,  as  a  necessity 
rather  than  a  luxury.  The  colored  plates, 
however,  are  a  mistake,  as  they  convey  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  color  of  the  paintings 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  (John  Lane, 
$2.00.) 

Pebbles 

In  Kentucky. — With  all  its  faults  I  love 
the  still. — Cornell  IVidozi'. 

....She  (musingly):  "How  can  Chinamen 
bear  to  eat  rats?"  He  (absently)  :  "It  helps 
fill  the  Chinks." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Mr.    Stove:    "What     became     of     ^.liss 

Ironpipe?"  Mr.  Desk:  "Haven't  you  heard? 
Why,    the   radiator  !  " — Princeton    Tiger. 

.  . .  ."  Don't  pretend:  "  people  will  catch  you 
at  it,  and  think  less  of  you.  And  they  think 
little  enough  of  you  now. — Atchison  Globe. 

....Friend:  "Shakespeare,  your  wife  is 
awfully  headstrong,  isn't  she?"  William: 
"  Yes,  Ann  Hathaway." — Columbia  University 
Jester. 

....We  have  noticed  that  new  things  are 
constantly  discovered  that  threaten  to  "  revolu- 
tionize the  v/orld ;  "  but  they  never  do. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

.  . .  .Admiring  Friend:  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
manage  to  read  all  these  books."  Great  Rc- 
viezver  (stiffly):  "I  don't  read;  I  criticise.'' 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

....Customer:  "Have  you  any  problem 
novels?"  Bookseller:  "No,  but  here  is  a 
treatise  on  integral  calculus  which  is  said  to 
contain  some  novel  problems." — Rocky  Moun- 
tain Neivs. 

Nina  killed  her  little  brother, 
Yes,  she  did,  now  that's  a  fact. 

Mamma  raised  her  hands  in  horror, 
"  Dear  me,  suz,  that  girl  lacks  tact." 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

....Royalty  to  the  Originator. — Queen 
Lilioiikalani:  "  Edith  is  marrying  a  baseball 
player."  Countess  Harrietalotof tilings:  "Is 
he  a  good  catch?" — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Punch  Bowl. 

....The  Government  at  Washington  is  tak- 
ing a  very  calm  view  of  the  Venezuelan  situ- 
ation, considering  the  fact  that  the  magazine 
editors  are  likely  to  turn  themselves  loose  on 
it  almost  any  time. — The  Denver  Republican. 

When   the  dark   Pretender   gritty 
Tires  of  waiting  by  and  by, 

And  assaults  the   Sultan's  city, 
Then  you'll  see  the  Fezzers  fly ! 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The  Index  of  The  Independent  for 
1902  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  subscrib- 
er who  will  notify  ^s  that  he  wants  a 
copy. 

Hammurabi  and  Moses 

In  placing  the  name  of  Hammurabi 
before  that  of  ]\Ioses  we  trust  we  shall 
not  seem  guilty  of  that  disrespect  for 
holy  things  which  was  charged  to  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch  for  putting  "  Babel " 
before  '*  Bibcl "  in  the  title  of  his  famous 
lecture.  One  reason  is  that  Hammurabi 
lived  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
Closes ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Hammurabi  was  the  author,  or  com- 
piler, of  his  code  of  laws,  while  the  Mo- 
saic authorship  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
has  been  seriously  questioned. 

We  conclude  this  w^eek  the  translation 
of  Hammurabi's  Civil  Code.  We  are 
sure  that  our  scholarly  readers  will 
recognize  its  supreme  importance  for  the 
study  of  law  and  social  institutions.  The 
reader  discovers  that  a  fixed  and  orderly 
condition  of  society  had  been  established 
much  more  than  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore our  era.  Hammurabi  could  not 
have  originated  these  280  laws ;  they  had 
grown  out  of  decisions  of  judges  through 
other  thousands  of  years.  They  bear 
evidence  of  their  formulation  and  of  con- 
crete cases.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
importance  of  the  office  of  the  judge  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  Sun-god's  usual 
designation  of  old  had  been  ''  Jtidge  of 
Gods  and  ^Nlen." 

Professor  Delitzsch  is  reported  by 
cable  to  have  delivered  a  second  lecture 
before  the  German  Emperor,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  designed  to  reply  to 
the  host  of  critics  of  his  "'  Babel  und 
Bibel!'  and  to  have  given  franker  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas  of  the  subordinate 
and  inferior  quality  of  Jewish  as  com- 
pared with  Babvlonian  literature.  He  is 
reported  to  have  declared  that  it  is  a 
great  error  to  think  of  the  Bible  as  a 
personal  revelation  of  God ;  it  is  a  mere 
collection  of  fragments  of  Jewish  litera- 


ture. Aloses  was  not  the  author,  he  says, 
of  the  s  :)-called  Mosaic  laws,  all  of  which 
existed  in  Babylon  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  Even  the  Decalog,  he  tells 
us,  was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  the 
Babylonian  code  was  in  many  points 
ethically  superior  to  the  Mosaic.  The 
conception  of  Jehovah  as  a  national  deity 
he  asserts  was  entirely  of  Babylonian 
origin,  and  to  the  adoption  of  this  idea 
by  the  Israelites  were  due  many  of  the 
evils  of  their  exclusive  particularist 
monotheism. 

While  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  a  man 
from  imperfect  reports,  there  is  internal 
evidence  that  the  drift  of  Professor  De- 
litzsch's  lecture  has  not  been  misrepre- 
sented. We  accordingly  venture  some 
comments. 

Doubtless  ]\foses  was  not  the  originat- 
ing author  of  the  several  collections  of 
statutes  embraced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
This  fact  has  been  generally  recognized 
by  biblical  students  of  every  shade  of 
criticism.  Of  course,  codes  of  laws  must 
have  been  developed  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia and  Arabia  and  Syria  and  every- 
where that  civilized  society  existed,  a 
long  time  before  Moses  or  Hammurabi. 
We  may  be  sure  that  as  many  as  4,000 
B.C.  settled  institutions,  with  laws  and 
judges,  existed  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia. 
Our  two  earliest  codes,  that  of  Ham- 
murabi and  that  of  Moses,  were  simply 
authoritative  compilations  of  judges* 
law. 

But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
saying  that  the  Mosaic  laws  all  existed 
in  Babylonia  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses.  Some  of  them  certainly  did,  for 
they  would  spring  up  anywhere.  Such 
is  the  lex  talionis,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,'' 
and  such  are  the  laws  which  protect  the 
home:  for  judges'  law  has  its  origin  in 
essential  justice,  which  is  universal  and 
not  provincial. 

But  we  now  have  the  Babylonian  code 
practically  complete  and  can  compare  it 
v/ith  the  Mosaic,  and  it  is  far  from  evi- 
dent that  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
former.  Indeed,  the  differences  are  very 
striking.    Thus  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
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which  is  a  good  deal  more  elaborate  than 
the  ]\Iosaic,  has  no  Sabbath,  no  organi- 
zation of  courts,  no  laws  against  bribery, 
witchcraft,  or  false  weights,  all  of  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic.  The 
Babylonian  law  of  incest  is  much  less 
inclusive  than  the  Mosaic.  It  does  not, 
like  the  Mosaic,  forbid  unnatural  crimes, 
and  it  legitimatizes  prostitution,  which, 
indeed,  has  its  seat  in  the  temples.^  The 
Mosaic  law  is  full  of  sanitary  provisions, 
of  which  the  Babylonian  code  has  not 
one. 

In  what  ways  Professor  Delitzsch  can 
find  the  Babylonian  code  ethically  su- 
perior to  the  Mosaic  we  fail  to  see.  Of 
course  it  was  meant  to  rest  on  essen- 
tial justice,  but  there  is  an  element  of 
mercy  running  through  the  Mosaic  not 
recognized  in  the  older  code.  Thus  the 
Mosaic  legislation  forbids  repeatedly  the 
oppression  of  strangers  and  provides  for 
their  naturalization ;  it  forbids  usury,  or 
the  keeping  of  a  pledged  garment  over 
night;  gleaning  of  one's  fields  is  forbid- 
den, that  the  poor  may  find  food,  and  the 
fruit  of  a  seventh  sabbatical  year  is  given 
to  the  poor;  land  sold  for  debt  comes 
back  to  the  family  at  the  year  of  jubilee; 
cities  of  refuge  are  provided  for  those 
who  have  inadvertently  killed  a  man; 
two  witnesses  are  required  for  convic- 
tion; only  forty  stripes  can  be  given; 
runaway  slaves  are  not  to  be  returned, 
and  cruelty  to  animals  is  forbidden.  No 
such  provisions  are  in  the  Babylonian 
code.  A  special  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  codes  appears  in  the  matter  of 
punishment  by  ordeal.  In  the  Jewish  law  a 
preparation  of  perfectly  harmless  water 
was  given,  with  a  curse  on  the  guilty,  to 
the  accused  woman  ;  in  the  Babylonian 
law  the  ordeal  was  by  throwing  the  ac- 
cused person  into  the  river,  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

We  must  await  Professor  Delitzsch's 
new  evidence  that  the  Decalog  was  of 
Babylonian  origin,  for  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  as  yet  been  published  from  the 
monuments.  The  nearest  we  have  to  it 
is  in  the  penalties  assigned  to  murder, 
theft,  adultery  and  false  swearing;  but 
the  Decalog  Is  a  different  thing. 

It  is  a  large  question  from  what  source 
the  Hebrews  got  their  legislation, 
whether  from  Babylonia,  or  Egypt,  or 
Arabia,  or  whether  it  grew  up  in  Pales- 


tine. Those  who,  like  Professor  De- 
litzsch, refer  it  to  Babylonia  should  re- 
member that  while  Babylonia  claimed  an 
interrupted  suzerainty  over  Palestine 
and  Syria  from  perhaps  3500  B.C.  till 
about  1600  B.C.,  at  the  latter  date  the 
eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty  obtained  ab- 
solute control  to  the  Euphrates  and  for 
several  centuries  was  supreme.  Indeed, 
for  many  centuries  before  this  time  the 
whole  Mediterranean  coast,  as  we  now 
know,  was  in  much  closer  and  most  con- 
stant commercial  relation  with  Egypt 
than  with  Babylonia.  Rulers  make  law, 
and  the  legal  system  in  vogue  in  Pales- 
tine when  the  Jews  entered  it  must  have 
been  much  influenced  from  Egypt,  as 
were  its  religion  and  its  art. 

The  great  distinction  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  is  their  monotheism.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  this  one  God 
should  be  regarded  as  national  when  all 
other  nations  were  polytheistic.  But 
Professor  Delitzsch  is  quite  wrong  in  at- 
tributing a  Babylonian  origin  to  this  ex- 
clusive particularism.  The  Babylonians 
were  very  hospitable  to  gods  of  other  na- 
tions and  easily  adopted  them,  and  as 
readily  transferred  the  worship  of  their 
own  gods  to  other  nations.  Babylonian 
deities  were  no  more  national  than  were 
the  Egyptian  or  the  Phenician.  Despite 
what  Delitzsch  and  Tiele  and  Stade  have 
conjectured,  nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah. 

What    Are    Our    Classical    Men 
Doing-  ? 

It  is  as  we  supposed.  The  letters 
which  come  to  us  in  answer  to  our  pre- 
vious strictures  on  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  are  of  various  sorts,  some  ex- 
pressing gratitude,  others  intimating  our 
ignorance,  but  one  and  all  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  assertion  that  our  teachers 
are  in  a  state  of  panic  over  the  growing 
dishonor  to  which  the  classics  are  sub- 
jected. To  those  who  assume  the  de- 
fensive and  maintain  that  they  and  their 
methods  are  not  to  blame,  we  would  pro- 
pound the  simple  question :  Gentlemen 
(and  Ladies,  too),  what  are  you  doing? 
Indeed,  the  query  is  far  from  otiose.  If 
compelled  ourselves  to  give  an   answer 
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we  should  say  that  two  at  least  of  our 
classical  men  have  done  honest  scholars' 
work  in  Greek  grammar ;  a  little  good 
lexicographical  work  has  been  done ;  an 
endless  and  inane  dispute  was  (still  is, 
perhaps)  waged  over  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  the  subjunctive  mood;  one 
brave  scholar  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
listing  all  the  words  in  Plautus ;  another 
has  written  a  ponderous  volume  on  the 
Ionic  dialects ;  we  recall  two  or  three  edi- 
tions which  really  advance  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  author  edited ;  there  is  an 
excellent  study  of  Greek  metric ;  a  few 
scholars  are  assisting  in  arranging  the 
endless  array  of  pots  and  shards  and  the 
like  which  are  dug  from  classic  soil,  and 
beyond  that  anything  of  scholarly  value  we 
know  not.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  read 
even  the  names  of  all  the  books  published 
by  our  classical  professors — heaven  for- 
bid !  But  if  there  exists  any  work  bear- 
ing a  large  and  genuine  relation  to 
human  life  or  human  interests,  any  work 
which  displays  an  appreciation  of  that 
historic  sense  so  essential  to  vital  thought 
to-day,  any  work  with  the  least  breath 
of  culture  in  it, — if  any  such  exists  it  has 
slipped  our  memory.  We  would  not  for 
one  moment  depreciate  the  value  of 
genuine  scholarship  even  of  the  most  pe- 
dantic sort.  We  are  of  those  who  thank 
God  he  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some 
men  to  compile  dictionaries.  No,  our 
complaint  springs  from  other  causes  and 
falls  under  two  heads :  first,  that  no  prod- 
ucts of  culture  or  thought  are  found  to 
balance  these  erudite  exercitations  and 
lend  some  tone  of  humanism  to  the  study, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  vast  mass  of  books 
printed  are  not  even  genuine  works  of 
scholarship  of  any  kind,  but  mere  pot- 
boilers— pedagogical  pot-boilers  to  be 
more  precise. 

How  far  this  reigning  pedantry  has 
made  any  application  of  the  classics  to 
culture  impossible.  The  Independent 
had  occasion  to  point  out  not  many 
months  since  in  a  review  of  Professor 
Fowler's  "  History  of  Ancient  Greek 
Literature  " — a  work  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  philological  syndicate  and 
which  is  indeed  a  favorable  specimen  of 
its  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  wrong- 
headedness  we  there  mentioned  that,  of 
the  two  chapters  on  Homer  in  this  book, 
one  was  devoted  whollv  to  the  "  Homeric 


Question,"  while  the  other  gave  four 
pages  to  a  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  seven  pages  to 
remarks  on  style,  etc.,  including  a  good 
deal  of  highly  original  criticism  such  as 
the  following: 

"  One  of  the  marked  qualities  of  the  Homeric 
style  is  the  brilliancy  and  directness  of  the 
narrative,  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the 
description." 

But  in  either  of  these  chapters,  or,  in- 
deed, in  the  whole  volume,  one  single 
sentence  displaying  first-hand  critical 
acumen  or  insight  into  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Greek,  if  it  existed,  did  some- 
how escape  our  attentive  observation. 

Deferentially  but  earnestly  be  it  said, 
Greek,  if  it  means  no  mo^e  than  this,  may 
better  glide  into  oblivion  and  so  leave  to 
our  young  students  more  time  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  steam.-boilers  and  electric 
coils,  which  do  verily  mean  something. 

But  the  great  body  of  books  turned  out 
by  the  philological  syndicate  is  neither 
mildly  humanistic,  such  as  Professor 
Fowler's  "  Literature,"  nor  strictly  eru- 
dite, such  as  Professor  Smyth's  "  Ionic 
Dialects ; "  it  consists  of  purely  peda- 
gogical pot-boilers  of  a  sort  which  in 
Germany  are  left  to  teachers  in  the  Gym- 
nasia and  are  disdained  by  the  eminent 
Profcssoren  whom  our  faculties  strive  to 
imitate.  Year  after  year  the  presses  turn 
out  a  flood  of  classical  school  texts  (Hor- 
ace, Vergil,  Caesar,  Homer,  Euripides, — 
nothing  startlingly  new),  not  one  in  a 
score  of  which  is  really  superior  to  its 
predecessor,  or  could  offer  any  excuse  for 
its  exisence — excuse,  quotha,  nay,  the  ex- 
cuse lies  too  patent  on  the  surface.  It 
was  our  sorrowful  experience  once  to 
look  over  the  classical  texts  in  the  stack 
room  of  a  great  college  library.  And  as 
we  examined  one  after  another  of  these 
modest  American  editions  and  observed 
their  dates  of  publicat'on,  malicious 
memory  whispered :  One  year  after  pub- 
lishing this  Mr.  X  became  Professor  X 
in  his  own  college ;  two  years  after  pub- 
lishing this  Professor  Y  was  called  from  a 
humble  fresh-water  institution  to  lecture 
in  a  famed  university  by  the  sea!  The 
blame  lies  largely,  to  be  sure,  with  the  col- 
lege presidents  who  accept  such  pot-boilers 
as  signs  of  fitness  for  high  place;  they 
should  be  regarded  as  the  very  reverse. 
Unfortunatelv  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
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young  instructors  seeking  position. 
Esteemed  professors  in  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  elsewhere  swell  the  list  with 
pot-boilers  of  the  same  kind,  driven 
thereto  by  the  greed  of  money  (the  aiiri 
sacra  fames,  they  might  say)  or  seduced 
by  the  inanity  of  a  mind  which  must 
produce  yet  whose  training  has  left  it  no 
true  creative  vitality. 

We  have  used  harsh  words,  but  only 
harsh  words  can  set  forth  the  desperate- 
ness  of  the  situation.  The  shame  be  upon 
the  reigning  philological  syndicate  wdiich 
has  made  of  the  fairest  inheritance  of  the 
human  understanding  a  corpus  vile  for 
pedantry.  The  culture  and  beauty  of 
Greece  are  not  perished,  neither  has  the 
majesty  of  Rome  passed  away;  these 
shall  one  day  be  rediscovered  as  they 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
shall  inspire  the  world  to  new  creative- 
ness.  But  the  present  methods  of  teach- 
ing them  shall  be  forg:otten  as  the  Dark 
Ages  were  forgotten. 

The     Ethical     Philosophy     of 
Marriage 

A  WEEK  age  we  had  something  to  say 
in  disparagement  of  a  merely  economic 
philosophy  of  marriage.  We  expressed 
the  belief  that  nothing  but  evil  can  come 
of  a  view  of  marriage  which  regards  it 
as  only  a  social  necessity,  or  a  personal 
convenience ;  in  short,  as  only  a  utility  of 
the  economic  or  measurable  kind.  We 
wish  now  to  add  something  to  what  w^e 
further  said  about  the  possibility  of  a 
marriage  which  should  be  the  highest 
spiritual  comradeship.  No  argument  is 
needed  to  support  the  assertion  that  if 
this  ideal  of  marriage  can  in  a  fair  de- 
gree be  realized  in  our  imperfect  world, 
it  should  be.  The  only  problem  involved 
is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  word 
possibility. 

But  let  us  indicate  more  explicitly  the 
content  of  this  ideal  itself.  A  romantic 
revolt  against  purely  conventional  and 
economic  marriages,  which  gained  much 
strength  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  found  its  most  beau- 
tiful literary  expression  in  Goethe's 
"  Die  Wahl'vcnvandtschaftcn  " — "  Elec- 
tive Affinities."  It  was  the  protest  of 
hearts  that  had  been  bought  and  sold,  or 
that    had    sold    themselves,    against    the 


sacrifice  of  that  highest  happiness  which 
is  found  in  the  perfect  sympathy  of  two 
natures  that  look  at  life  in  the  same  way, 
enjoy  the  same  things,  have  common  in- 
terests and  find  continuing  mental 
growth  and  exhilaration  in  their  own 
good  comradeship.  It  was  the  demand 
of  natures  too  long  starved  for  satisfac- 
tions that  admit  of  no  economic  measure- 
ment and  which  only  vanish  when  wt 
bring  them  too  harshly  to  the  test  of  pru- 
dential considerations. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  supremely  beauti- 
ful thought  that  cannot  be  degraded  by 
minds  unable  to  perceive  its  true  mean- 
ing, yet  clever  in  adapting  its  form  to 
baser  uses.  It  was  not  long  before 
Goethe's  phrase  had  become  a  shibboleth 
of  mere  wantonness.  Those  who  for  any 
reason  were  unhappy  in  the  marriage  re- 
lation, and  those  who  w^ere  glad  of  any 
excuse  to  give  free  play  to  lawless  pas- 
sions, professed  to  have  found  a  respect- 
able philosophy  to  justify  their  own  way- 
ward inclinations.  And  so  the  poet's 
really  beautiful  phrase  soon  became  only 
a  term  of  reproach. 

Yet  back  of  it  there  lies  a  great  and 
everlasting  truth,  a  truth  which  is  the 
very  substance  of  a  sound  philosophy  of 
marriage.  We  call  it  an  ethical  philos- 
ophy, because  its  elements  are  facts  of 
character,  of  idealism,  of  devotion  to  the 
highest  truth,  and  to  the  highest  duty 
that  we  can  perceive.  If  this  philosophy 
were  more  generally  understood  and 
more  consistently  followed  there  would 
be  fewer  unfortunate  marriages,  and  in- 
finitely greater  happiness  than  can  ever 
be  looked  for  so  long  as  the  economic 
philosophy  to  which  we  have  objected 
holds  sway. 

It  is,  however,  the  very  first  principle 
of  this  philosophy  that  the  only  affinity 
of  two  human  beings  for  one  another 
which  can  assure  happiness  is  that  which 
consists  in  substantial  agreement  of 
thought  and  feeling  upon  all  the  more 
important  concerns  of  life.  Differing 
views  of  minor  things  may  add  charm 
and  zest  to  companionship  if  there  is 
unity  in  the  greater  matters.  The  affinity 
which  too  many  young  folk  mistake  for 
true  agreement  of  mind  and  heart  is 
merely  passion  or  merely  an  excitement 
incident  to  the  social  pleasures  of  youth. 
Too  often  it  is  not  until  the  soberer  years 
of  mature  life  are  reached  that  men  and 
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women  uiulerstaiKl  themselves,  and  one 
another,  snfficiently  to  know  who  their 
true  comrades  are. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  laying 
down  this  principle  we  are  opening  wide 
the  door  to  that  whole  train  of  social 
consequences  which  are  statistically  rep- 
resented in  the  ever  increasing  rate  of  di- 
vorce. This  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
admit.  In  any  case,  we  should  insist  that 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principle 
itself,  by  the  community  generally,  would 
prevent  many  an  ill-advised  or  hasty 
marriage  that  can  end  only  in  unhappi- 
ness.  In  a  word,  we  maintain  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  look  forward  to 
married  life  to  put  all  considerations 
which  spring  from  social  conventional- 
ity, from  economic  calculation,  even  from 
passion  itself,  into  the  background  until 
the  question  of  affinity  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word — affinity  of  mind,  of 
taste,  of  character — has  fully  been  con- 
sidered and  satisfactorily  been  answered. 

Xext  after  recognition  that  the  doc- 
trine of  affinity  is  a  great  truth,  comes 
another  principle  in  the  ethical  philos- 
ophy of  marriage  which  we  fear  is  being 
more  completely  forgotten  in  this  pres- 
ent age  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past. 
Sympathy  and  intellectual  agreement, 
however  real  and  complete  at  the  out- 
set, may  easily  cease  to  exist  if  they  do 
not  find  continuing  expression  in  deli- 
cate and  fitting  ways,  or  if  too  many 
things  are  habitually  taken  for  granted. 
We  doubt  if  any  one  more  fruitful  cause 
of  unhappiness  in  marriage  could  be 
named  than  the  easy-going  habit,  which 
too  many  young  husbands  and  wives  fall 
into,  of  assuming  that  acts  and  words 
which  could  not  possibly  be  indulged  in 
with  a  mere  acquaintance  will  be  "  taken 
all  right  "  by  that  one  person  who,  of  all 
others,  is  entitled  to  the  most  gracious 
courtesy  and  the  most  delicate  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  nothing  is  more  unac- 
countable as  a  bit  of  concrete  psychology 
than  the  fact  that  lovers,  who  take  noth- 
ing for  granted — who  regard  no  effort  too 
great  to  please  one  another  with  careful 
attention  to  dress,  to  demeanor,  to  forms 
of  speech — as  man  and  wife  allow  them- 
selves liberties  of  carelessness,  of  inatten- 
tion, of  neglect,  and,  Avorst  of  all,  of  a 
taunting,  teasing  cynicism  with  reference 
to  the  every-day  duties  of  the  household, 
which  little  bv  little  become  a   barrier, 


through  which  the  innermost  thought 
and  impulse  of  the  soul  can  seldom  speak. 
The  love  that  is  born  of  true  oneness  of 
mind  and  heart  is  a  strangely  delicate 
thing.  It  must  perish  if  those  means  of 
expression  which  it  alone  can  use  are  de- 
nied it,  and  if  it  is  forced  to  try  to  make 
itself  felt  through  the  coarser  medium  of 
careless  words  or  inconsiderate  acts. 


The  Cure  of  Blood  Poisoning 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  daily 
papers  have  given  considerable  space  to 
trials  of  a  new  remedy  for  blood  poison- 
ing. The  patients  thus  far  treated  have 
been  very  few,  but  the  results  obtained 
have  been  most  encouraging.  The  an- 
nouncement is  made  in  the  sensational 
press  that  a  cure  for  blood  poisoning  has 
been  discovered.  Any  such  pretense  is, 
of  course,  premature,  and  while  sincere- 
ly hoping  that  the  new  method  of  treat- 
ment may  prove  to  be  3  successful  as  is 
claimed,  we  must  wait  the  result  of  fur- 
ther experience.  The  essence  of  the  new 
treatment  is  the  injection  of  formalin  in 
dilute  solution  into  the  patient's  veins. 
Formalin  is  an  antiseptic  material  that 
has  come  into  very  general  favor  all  over 
the  world  in  recent  years  as  a  disinfect- 
ant. While  it  is  a  pow^erful  germicide,  it 
is  not  very  irritant  to  living  tissues  and 
so  great  hopes  of  its  proving  a  good  anti- 
septic within  the  body  have  been  enter- 
tained. So  far  those  hopes  have  been 
disappointed.  It  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing, however,  if  the  recent  suggestion  of 
its  use  in  the  patient's  veins  in  a  dilu- 
tion of  I  to  500  might  prove  the  long 
sought  for  cure  for  blood  poisoning. 

Blood  poisoning,  or  sepsis,  or  pyaemia, 
as  it  is  called  scientifically,  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  minute  vegetable 
micro-organisms,  usually  of  the  form 
known  as  the  streptococcus,  because  it 
grows  in  long  chains  resembling  strings 
of  beads.  These  obtain  an  entrance 
through  some  small  wound,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  slight  scratch  on  the  finger. 
Physicians  suffer  from  the  disease  more 
frequently  than  any  others  and  acquire 
it  during  operations  on  patients  who  have 
a  purulent  discharge  of  some  kind.  In 
other  people,  while  rarer,  it  occurs  oc- 
casionally because  they  come  in  contact 
with  some  virulent  infectious  material. 
The  cutting  of  a  corn  is  not  infrequently 
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the  origin  of  it.  Spider  bites  are  some- 
times followed  by  blood  poisoning  be- 
cause the  spider  has  been  feeding  on 
flies  which  had  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  septic  material.  Sometimes  blood 
poisoning  occurs  after  child-birth.  Oc- 
casionally the  terminal  stage  of  pneu- 
monia is  really  a  blood  poisoning.  Pa- 
tients who  die  after  surgical  operations 
usually  suffer  from  sepsis,  or  blood 
poisoning.  There  is  every  reason  to  en- 
courage investigators  to  seek  a  cure  for 
it  and  no  eft'ort  has  been  spared,  but  so 
far  without  success.  At  least  twice  in 
the  last  decade  the  medical  profession 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  a  cure  had 
iDeen  found,  yet  only  disappointment  en- 
sued. With  regard  to  the  other  remedies 
it  took  years  to  decide  that  they  were  of 
but  little  avail  in  spite  of  the  claims  for 
them.  They  were  tried  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  cases  before  the  decision  could 
"be  reached ;  so  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  the  medical  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic to  take  their  time  before  being  in- 
duced to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  new  treatment. 

After  the  successful  introduction  of 
diphtheria  serum  it  was  thought  that 
most  of  the  infectious  diseases  would 
yield  to  similar  treatment  and  that  spe- 
cific antitoxic  serums  would  be  found  for 
them.  One  of  the  first  introduced  with 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  was  the  anti- 
streptococcus  serum,  which  it  was  defi- 
nitely announced  would  cure  all  cases  of 
streptococcus  blood  poisoning,  and  they 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  frequent. 
For  a  time  the  claims  made  for  the  new 
remedy  seemed  to  many  conservative 
practitioners  to  have  some  grounds  in 
actual  results  obtained.  Now,  after  about 
a  dozen  years  of  experience,  almost  no 
one  employs  it  and  its  curative  properties 
are  generally  rejected.  Shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  antistreptococcus  serum 
Professor  Crede,  of  Dresden,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  obstetricians,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  found  certain  or- 
ganic salts  of  silver  employed  by  in- 
unction to  be  a  specific  remedy  for  blood 
poisoning.  As  many  of  the  cases  of  the 
affection  occur,  as  we  have  said,  in  ob- 
stetrical practice,  and  Professor  Crede's 
word  in  this  branch  was  law,  great  hopes 
were  built  up  on  his  assertion.  Now, 
with  possibly  a  very  few  exceptions,  there 


is  no  one  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  Crede  ointment. 

These  disappointments  serve  but  to 
show  the  uncertain  course  of  the  affec- 
tion. At  times,  when  everything  looks 
hopeless  and  the  patient  seems  sinking  to 
an  inevitable  fatal  issue,  a  sudden  change 
for  the  better  contradicts  all  the  unfavor- 
able prognostications.  Nature,  aroused 
at  the  last  moment  to  a  special  conserva- 
tive effort,  supplies  enough  white  blood 
cells  and  natural  antitoxic  material  to 
overcome  the  infection.  In  this  regard 
there  are  in  some  individuals  reserve 
powers  of  utterly  unexpected  power. 
The  present  method  of  treatment  may 
prove  to  be  the  long  looked  for  cure,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  tried  not  on  a  few  but 
on  many  hundred  cases  before  its  efficacy 
can  be  known.  Blood  poisoning  is  not  a 
definite  affection  due  to  the  same  amoimt 
of  poison  and  of  the  same  kind  in  differ- 
ent patients.  The  disease  is,  in  fact, 
never  the  same  either  in  virulence  or  in 
character  in  any  two  successive  patients. 

Coincidence  often  plays  a  large  role  in 
the  reported  successes  of  new  remedies. 
Over  2500  years  ago  the  great  Greek 
Father  of  Medicine,  Hippocrates,  of  Cos, 
said :  ''  Life  is  short,  art  is  long  and  ex- 
perience is  fallacious,"  and  the  expres- 
sion is  quite  as  true  to-day  and  has  been 
ever  since  his  time  as  it  was  in  the  day 
it  was  first  uttered.  Hence  these  new 
remedies  ought  not  to  be  discussed  in 
public  until  a  very  fair  professional  trial 
has  been  given  them.  For  hopes  are 
raised  that  are  only  too  often  doomed  to 
disappointment  and  the  announcement 
of  cures  that  prove  eventually  to  be  fail- 
ures brings  discredit  on  science,  makes 
people  doubtful  even  of  the  real  truths 
of  medical  progress  and  serves  only  to 
advertise  the  supposed  inventor. 

Coal  Duties  and  Public  Opinion 

The  suspension  of  the  coal  duties  for 
a  year  can  have  but  little  effect  upon  the 
situation.  But  the  debate  upon  the  coal 
bill,  with  certain  incidents  related  to  the 
action  taken,  may  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  the  nation's  economic  policy. 
It  is  true  that  anthracite  goes  on  the  free 
list  without  any  time  limit,  but  this 
chansfe  is  one  of  scarcelv  anv  value.    The 
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bill  was  reported  and  passed  in  response 
to  an  imperative  demand  from  the  peo- 
ple for  relief.  Mr.  Dalzell  and  other  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Ways  and 
Cleans  Committee  admitted  that  it  would 
not  appreciably  increase  the  supply  or 
reduce  the  price  of  coal,  but  added  that 
it  would  "  satisfy  public  sentiment,"  thus 
disclosing  a  curious  estimate  of  the  men- 
tal capacity  of  the  American  people. 
Even  if  public  sentiment  with  respect 
to  economic  legislation  concerned  it- 
self at  the  present  time  with  nothing  but 
the  coal  tariff,  it  would  not  be  ap- 
peased and  satisfied  by  this  bill.  It 
asks  for  something  more  than  a  sus- 
pension of  a  tax  of  67  cents  a  ton 
on  coal  imports. 

In  the  public  mind  this  matter  of  the 
coal  duty  is  associated,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, with  the  Trust  problem,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  tariff  to  the  Trusts,  and 
the  consolidation  of  railroads,  especial- 
ly of  those  controlling  the  transpor- 
tation (and  four-fifths  of  the  supply) 
of  anthracite.  Public  sentiment  looks 
to  Congress  for  some  action  upon  these 
questions. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  Republican  leaders 
who  control  legislation  there  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  any  reduction  of  the 
tariff — even  such  reduction  as  could  be 
made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity.  The 
treaty  with  Cuba  may  be  ratified  with 
their  consent,  it  is  true,  because  public 
opinion  and  the  President  have  for  so 
long  a  time  and  so  persistently  demanded 
it ;  but  it  must  contain  a  clause  that  vir- 
tually requires  the  Senate  to  kill  all  other 
pending  treaties  which  touch  the  duty  on 
sugar.  Nettled  by  Mr.  Dolliver's  power- 
ful defense  of  reciprocity — of  Blaine, 
McKinley,  Dingley  and  others  who 
caused  reciprocal  agreements  to  be  made, 
or  pleaded  for  them — Mr.  Aldrich  spoke 
with  less  caution  than  he  is  accustomed 
to  use.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  coolly 
against  reciprocity,  and  quite  another  to 
denounce  the  agreements  wdiich  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley approved,  and  to  protest  against 
a  "  sacrifice  of  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country  to  the 
greed  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
West."  The  country  knows  now  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  associates  will  per- 
mit none  of  the  pending  treaties  (the  one 


with  Cuba  probably  excepted)  to  be  rati- 
fied, and  that  they  have  set  their  faces 
against  a  revision  of  any  part  of  the 
present  tariff.  All  the  high  duties  no 
longer  needed  for  protection  nuist  be  re- 
tained, even  if  they  serve  only  as  instru- 
ments by  which  combinations  extort 
liigh  prices  from  ihc  people.  If  public 
sentiment  asks  for  some  relief  in  the 
way  of  tariff  revision  or  reciprocity  it 
will  not  be  granted  by  the  Senate  until 
those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Dolliver  be- 
come a  majority  of  that  body. 

The  Washington  correspondents  of 
many  daily  papers  are  saying  in  their  dis 
patches  that  a  mild  Trust  bill  is  the  onl} 
one  that  the  Senate  will  accept.  Th( 
President  has  excluded  tariff  revision 
from  the  list  of  legislative  remedies  foi 
Trust  evils.  It  is  also  excluded  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate.  The  existence  oi 
such  evils,  many  and  serious,  is  admitted 
Public  sentiment  will  not  be  satisfied  un- 
less some  of  them  are  suppressed.  It  h 
asserted  that  the  bills  prepared  by  Mr. 
Knox  and  introduced  in  the  House  are 
too  severe  for  the  Senate.  And  yet  the 
essential  parts  of  those  bills  involve  Con- 
stitutional questions  that  would  not  be 
settled  by  the  courts  in  less  than  two 
years.  So  far  as  they  relate  to  railroad 
rebates  they  touch  upon  an  evil  that  is 
no  longer,  a  member  of  the  Commission 
says,  one  of  much  importance.  We  be- 
lieve the  provisions  for  the  restraint  of 
Trusts  by  withholding  transportation 
privileges  could  be  easily  evaded  by  the 
corporations  or  would  be  disapproved  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  also  a 
curious  provision  designed  to  prevent 
sales  at  low  prices  to  destroy  competition 
in  "  a  particular  locality."  It  could  not 
be  enforced.  These  provisions,  however, 
are  said  to  be  too  drastic  for  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate. 

In  all  these  Trust  bills,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic addresses  of  Mr.  Knox  and  others  in 
agreement  with  him,  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  evil  of  high  and  extor- 
tionate prices,  altho  this  is  an  evil  much 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people  than  over- 
capitalization is.  Why  has  any  discus- 
sion of  high  prices  been  avoided?  Sim- 
ply because  it  would  direct  attention  to 
the  tariff  remedy,  which  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  party  excludes.  A  prominent 
newspaper   that   opposes    tariff   revision 
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publishes  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  that  if  this  country  were  to  ''  aban- 
don a  high  tariff,  the  mischief  of  the 
Trusts  would  be  ended  at  one  stroke." 
But  those  Trust  exactions  which  depend 
upon  tariff  duties  can  be  prevented  by  a 
few  tariff  changes  that  would  not  require 
an  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy 
or  weaken  the  present  tariff  law.  Some 
time  ago  the  President  was  accustomed 
to  argue  against  a  revision  of  Trust  du- 
ties on  the  ground  that  it  would  ruin  the 
small  producer.  But  in  his  own  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  6th  inst.,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Air.  Knox  on  the  same  date, 
this  argument  was  refuted. 

If  the  people  become  convinced  that 
Trust  evils,  the  existence  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted, are  not  to  be  suppressed  by  any 
reduction  of  tariff  duties,  and  that  new  re- 
straining legislation  must  be  much  mild- 
er than  Mr.  Knox's  bills;  if  they  see  new 
consolidations  of  competing  railroads 
made,  apparently  in  violation  of  law,  but 
without  interference  by  the  Government ; 
if  they  come  to  understand  that  the  reci- 
procity policy  of  Blaine  and  McKinley 
and  the  Republican  platforms  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  Senate  majority,  what 
will  inevitably  be  the  effect  of  all  this 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  minds? 
They  will  cease  to  regard  with  aversion 
the  various  projects  of  State  socialism. 
Alany  will  accept  Government  ownership 
as  the  only  accessible  remedy  for  evils 
which  the  lawmakers  will  not  or  cannot 
successfully  attack.  There  has  been  a 
very  perceptible  growth  of  State  social- 
ism in  our  country  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  The  mismanagement  of  the 
coal  strike  has  made  the  argument  for 
State  ownership  of  the  mines  familiar  to 
the  public.  It  is  no  longer  incredible 
that  a  political  party  in  our  greatest  State 
should  ask  for  sucli  ownership,  or  that 
the  Republican  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  should  support  the 
same  policy  and  introduce  a  resolution 
to  open  the  way  for  action  in  accord  with 
his  views.  This  is  one  result  of  the  at- 
tempts of  Congress  to  ignore  public  opin- 
ion and  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
people  for  remedial  legislation.  History 
shows  that  other  results  of  such  folly 
commonly  appear  in  the  reverses  of 
the  political  organization  responsible  fo*- 
it. 


What  Is  a  Denomination  ? 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Chris- 
tian Connection  each  object  to  being- 
called  a  denoinination.  We  have  won- 
dered what  we  could  call  them,  so  as  not 
to  offend  their  scruples,  for  we  want  to 
be  courteous,  altho  we  have  plainly  said 
that  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  denomi- 
nations. The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty, 
organ  of  the  latter — what  shall  we  say? 
— helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty  by  telling 
us  that  at  their  last  General  Convention 
by  a  tremendous  majority  the  word  de- 
nomination was  rejected  and  religious 
body  approved  in  its  place.  Exactly 
what  the  difference  is  we  do  not  see. 
We  take  it  that  a  denomination  is  a  re- 
ligious body. 

The  word  denomination  means  name, 
title,  designation.  But  it  means  more ; 
it  means  the  religious  body  of  people  who 
bear  the  name,  title,  designation.  In  the 
etymological  sense  no  "  religious  body  " 
would  object  to  being  called  a  denomina- 
tion. But  some  of  them  do  object  to  the 
word  because  they  think  it  has  a  sec- 
tarian sound.  And  this  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  sect  and  sectarian. 

These  words,  innocent  in  their  origin, 
have  certainly  a  harsher  meaning  than 
denomination.  They  have  come  to  im- 
ply not  simply  a  portion,  section  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  something  cut  off.  but 
something  which  also  cuts  off  others. 
The  sectarian  is  one  who  is  as  sure  that 
other  good  Christians  are  wrong  in  their 
views  as  that  he  is  himself  right.  So 
serious  does  he  make  this  difference  that 
he  does  not  allow  that  those  who  differ 
from  him  have  valid  church  relationship, 
and  he  declines  to  fellowship  other  dif- 
fering Christians  by  recognizing  their 
members  or  their  clergy  as  equal  to  his 
own.  This  is  sectarian  and  unchristian, 
whether  it  be  a  person  or  a  denomina- 
tion that  is  guilty  of  it,  and  no  matter 
how  brotherly  and  inclusive  the  name 
may  be.  For  example  if,  as  sometimes 
charged,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  have 
one  of  the  best  of  denominational  names, 
hold  that  only  those  are  good  Christians 
who  have  been  baptized,  and  that  by  im- 
mersion, and  that,  further,  in  order  to 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  if  thev  should 
refuse  fellowship  with  members  and  min- 
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Isters  not  thus  baptized,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  blameworthy  sectarianism. 
If,  however,  a  religious  body,  such  as  the 
Christian  Connection,  for  example,  prac- 
tices baptism  by  immersion,  but  also  ad- 
mits to  equal  membership  and  to  its  pulpit 
as  pastors  those  who  read  their  Bibles 
in  another  way,  and  believe  that  baptism 
may  be  performed  in  a  different  way,  or 
that  there  may  be  no  baptism  at  all,  but 
only  that  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
there  is  liberty,  and  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  nothing  more  than  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
then  they  are  not  sectarian ;  they  are  de- 
nominational in  the  better  sense  of  the 
word.  But  we  are  not  as  certain  as  we 
wish  we  were  that  such  is  their  position. 

To  say  that,  in  order  to  have  right  in 
our  denomination,  as  minister  or  mem- 
ber, we  must  have  a  certain  sort  of  bap- 
tism, or  must  assent  to  a  certain  divisive 
theological  statement,  or  must  Avorship 
with  a  particular  form,  or  must  submit 
to  a  certain  kind  of  discipline,  is  sectarian. 
To  be  sure  we  have  not  outgrown  it,  and 
we  shall  not  soon,  but  the  larger  the  in- 
clusion the  nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal 
of  unity. 

It  is  not  fortunate,  only  convenient, 
when  the  name  indicates  a  line  of  cleav- 
age in  the  Church.  If  the  cleavage  exists 
the  name  may  as  well  indicate  it,  until 
it  can  be  corrected.  Paul,  who  objected 
to  party  names  for  the  followers  of  Paul 
and  Cephas,  would  have  objected  to  the 
name  Lutheran  or  Cah'inist.  We  know 
he  also  objected  to  the  designation  of  a 
division  in  the  Corinthian  church  by  the 
name  of  Christ.  We  presume  he  would 
equally  have  objected  to  the  names  de- 
rived from  cleavages  of  polity.  Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian  and  Congregational. 
But  the  cleavages  came,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  with  their  dichotomies  and 
subdichotomies,  and  we  are  now  feel- 
ing our  way  to  reduce  and  combine.  We 
can't  do  it  all  at  once,  and  we  must  not 
erect  our  convenient  temporary  names 
into  bulwarks  against  closer  Christian 
fellowship.  So  long  and  so  far  as  we 
keep  apart  we  must  have  names,  because 
we  are  separate,  and  the  separation 
makes  us  into  denominations,  each  of 
which  is  somewhat  sectarian,  and  all  of 
which  ought  to  reduce  their  sectarianism 
^?  fast  as  possible,  which  is  the  first  step 


to  the  union  which  once  existed,  and  will 
some  day  be  recovered. 

Abram  S       Born  in  a  log  cabin,  a  poor 

Hewitt  *  ^^'^^'  ^^^^^  made  his  way 
through  college  by  winning 
prizes  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  a  teach- 
er a  manufacturer,  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
lanthropist, Mr.  Hewitt  earned  his  suc- 
cess and  no  man  envied  him  his  honors. 
A  millionaire,  he  would  have  been  a  rich- 
er man  if  he  had  not  given  away  so  much 
money  to  the  public.  A  statesman,  he 
would  have  won  much  more  than  his  ten 
years  in  Congress  and  his  single  election 
as  Mayor  of  New  York,  if  he  had  not 
been  too  honestly  outspoken  to  be  a  con- 
trolling politician.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered not  simply  for  his  magnificent  fight 
in  the  Democratic  party  against  a  de- 
based currency,  nor  even  for  his  benefac- 
tions to  the  Cooper  Institute,  but  also  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  quick  common  sense, 
which  really  reached  genius,  and  the 
forceful  independence  of  his  utterances 
on  every  subject  that  interested  the  peo- 
ple. Men  knew  that  he  was  thoroughly 
good  as  he  was  thoroughly  honest,  and 
the  employees  in  his  iron  works  never 
went  on  strike.  He  had  the  sense  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  them.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  who  voted  for  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt,  and  in  religion  he  was  a 
devout  communicant  and  office  holder  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  inherited  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  his  father-in-law, 
Peter  Cooper,  and  developed  his  plans. 
As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  wStorrs.  a  feeble 
constitution,  by  care  and  regular  habits 
was  able  to  maintain  till  past  four-score 
an  example  of  steady  industry  and  hard 
work  and  honored  influence. 


Cheaper  Beef 
Coming 


Reports  from  the  West- 
ern States  tell  of  an  un- 
usual interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef.  The  farmers  who  raised 
an  immense  corn  crop  have  midertaken 
to  send  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  mar- 
ket "  on  foot."  A  year  ago  they  had  no 
corn  for  feeding,  and  there  was  a  short- 
age which  sent  wheat  prices  skyward  for 
the  consumer.  Now  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  corn  and  alfalfa,  and  are  trans- 
forming them  into  marketable  cattle.  The 
''  13eef  belt "  has  come  to  mecin  a  s.ectin|i 
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of  the  West  lying  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  extending  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Here  it  is  that  the  condition 
for  the  production  of  prime  porter-house 
and  sirloin  reaches  its  perfection.  To  the 
north,  the  expense  of  keeping  off  the 
cold  is  too  great,  and  in  the  South,  de- 
spite many  experiments,  there  has  never 
been  secured  the  right  association  of  cli- 
mate and  grain  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
turns in  the  market.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  were  in  December  in  the  feed-lots  of 
the  West  over  2,000,000  cattle,  not  to 
mention  twice  as  many  sheep  and  large 
numbers  of  hogs.  They  cost  at  least  $40 
when  the  feeding  began,  making  an  in- 
vestment of  $80,000,000,  on  which  the 
farmers  and  commission  men  expect  to 
make  a  handsome  profit.  But  before  the 
middle  of  February  most  of  these  cattle 
will  be  on  their  way  to  market  or  ready 
for  shipment  and  the  market  will  show 
the  effect.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been 
lowered  by  the  offerings  from  farms 
where  the  fattening  began  early  in  the 
fall.  Combines  and  trusts  may  succeed 
at  times  when  the  raw  material  supply  is 
limited,  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Western  ranches  and  farms,  the  bound- 
less resources  of  the  West  are  enlisted,  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  passes  the 
power  of  modern  capital  to  control.  The 
Western  farmers  have  learned  very  thor- 
oughly the  secret  of  their  greatest  pros- 
perity :  to  reap  as  many  profits  as  possible 
from  their  harvest ;  and  now  that  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  grain  for  feeding  and 
can  buy  the  stock  to  feed,  they  are  mas- 
tering the  situation  most  capably. 

Governor  ^\^^  people  of  the  Philippines 
Taft  ^^'^^^  ^^^  consent  to  Governor 
T  a  f  t '  s  leaving  them,  and 
against  his  will  he  consents  to  remain ; 
and  he  will  remain  as  long  as  it  seems 
necessary  for  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
creation  of  order  and  self-government  in 
the  islands.  In  this  he  endangers  his 
health,  probably  shortens  his  life,  and 
sacrifices  his  highest  ambition,  putting 
away  an  invitation  to  a  seat  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  the  consideration 
which  controls  his  decision  is  simply  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  against  self- 
ishness, the  desire  to  do  good  to  people 
who  need  his  service.  It  is  not  the  sol- 
dier who  deserves  highest  honor,  but  the 


statesman  who  restores  conditions  of 
peace,  cultivates  amity,  bestows  liberty, 
maintains  justice  and  fosters  education, 
thrift  and  prosperity.  That  is  the  task 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines, 
and  Governor  Taft  is  the  resourceful 
representative  of  that  purpose ;  and  the 
greatest  blessing  that  Providence  has  be- 
stowed on  the  Philippines  in  all  their  his- 
tory is  the  acquisition  of  their  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States. 


'TV    -o-  .u    c    Prof.    Charles    W.    Dulles, 

The    Birth    Of^r-r^  r      ^         TT-  •.  r 

,,  .        .,.         M.D.,  of  the  Umversitv  of 
Universities      ^-i  1         •  •,       "^ 

Pennsylvania,     writes     us 

that  our  statement  that  "  in  1803    .    .    . 

colleges  existed  only  to  educate  boys  for 

the  pulpit  or  the  bar  "  is  somewhat  too 

general.    He  says : 

This  is  a  mistake.  As  early  as  1757  the 
Provost  of  the  College  and  Academy  of  Phil- 
adelphia— now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
— outlined  for  it  a  broader  plan  of  education 
than  was  then  carried  out  in  any  college  in 
the  colonies,  while  before  the  Revolution  Wil- 
liam and  ]\Iary  College,  in  Virginia,  had  a 
School  of  Divinity,  one  of  Philosophy,  and  a 
Grammar  School  for  instruction  in  the  Ancient 
Languages.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  incorporated  by  act  of  Assembly  in 
1779,  while  the  Medical  School,  which  made 
the  College  of  Philadelphia  a  University  in 
fact  before  it  was  this  in  name,  was  in  full 
operation  in  1765 ;  while  the  Law  School  was 
opened  in  1790,  in  the  presence  of  General 
Washington — then  President — the  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  members  of  Congress,  and  many 
other  important  public  personages.  King's 
College,  in  New  York  (now  Columbia  Uni- 
versity), Harvard,  and  Dartmouth,  each  had 
a  Medical  Department  before  1800.  As  to  the 
purpose  of  the  education  of  youth  in  the  col- 
onies in  general,  you  are  partly  right,  but  it 
is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  that  when  it  was  founded  in 
1749,  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  colleagues 
as  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  set 
on  a  broader  basis,  in  order  that  it  might 
train  men  for  any  sort  of  service  to  mankind, 
adopting  at  the  outset  a  line  of  conduct  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  practically  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  phase  of  the 
history  of  our  country  than  that  of  the  de- 
velopment of  its  educational  institutions,  and 
even  outside  the  precincts  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  educated  men  should  know  what 
the  far-seeing  judgment  of  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers provided,  and  where  methods  of  edu^ 
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cation    now    universally    approved    were    first 
carried  to  a  successful  accomplishment. 

nui^A      ^^  <^  ^i*^  gratified  to  see  that  the 
Child  ^  . 

,    .  recent   revelations    m    rec^ard   to 

the  sliockino"  amount  of  child  la- 
bor in  our  Southern  mills  and  Northern 
factories  are  having  their  effect  on  the 
public  conscience.  Everywhere  our  best 
citizens  and  legislators  are  joining  hands 
and  hearts  with  the  trades  unionists  to 
break  up  this  infamous  method  of  pro- 
duction. Last  week  two  bills  were  in- 
troduced into  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature on  its  opening  day  framed  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  State,  and  in  New  York  a  formidable 
movement  is  already  under  way  to  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  present  child  labor 
law,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  law's  scope 
so  as  to  make  its  provisions  apply  to  all 
the  children  in  the  State  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Of  course,  this  fight  of  hu- 
manity against  greed  can  only  have  one 
ultimate  result.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
must  prepare  for  a  bitter  fight. 

Since  the  separation  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  ]\Iethodist  churches  in  1844, 
no  more  significant  event  has  occurred 
looking  toward  their  reunion,  than  the 
meeting  of  the  eleven  commissioners 
from  each  church  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,last 
week  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  com- 
mon hymnal.  Bishops  Goodsell  (North- 
ern) and  Hoss  (Southern)  presided,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  discussions  of  the 
body  w^ere  marked  by  more  amiability  of 
temper  than  if  the  members  had  all  been 
of  one  church.  The  final  meeting  of  the 
Commission  will  begin  July  9th,  near 
Boston.  Meanwhile  800  is  the  number 
of  hymns  fixed  upon  for  the  new  book, 
of  which  nearly  half  have  already  been 
selected,  including  32  entirely  new  ones, 
such  as  Kipling's  "  Recessional."  But  it 
is  believed  that  of  the  298  hymns  written 
by  Charles  Wesley,  less  than  one-third 
will  be  retained,  which  would  be  a  large 
fraction. 

Not  a  few  of  the  critics,  North  and 
South,  of  the  President's  appointment  of 
Mr.  Crum  as  Collector  at  Charleston  and 
of  his  support  of  the  negro  postmistress 
in  Indianola  are  now  finding  fault  with 


him  for  appointing  a  negro  to  a  high 
office  in  Boston.  They  now  say  that 
officials  must  be  appointed  for  their  ac- 
ceptability and  not  as  representatives  of 
a  class.  So  be  it.  Three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  the  county  in  which  Indianola 
is  are  colored  and  of  the  adults  who  can 
read  and  write  three-fifths  are  colored, 
according  to  the  last  Census.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  in  appointments  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  At  least  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  to  it  that  no  class  is  osten- 
tatiously overlooked  and  excluded. 

Our  hearty  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
efforts  of  a  Chicago  organization  and  a 
Boston  organization  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  Sunday  school.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  International  Lessons  a  few 
months  ago  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
graded  system  failed  by  a  small  majority. 
That  vote  ought  to  put  an  end  to  that 
course  of  lessons,  which  now  has  seven 
years  more  to  run.  What  is  needed  is  a 
course  of  actual  instruction  which  shall, 
in  religion,  be  comparable  with  what  is 
done  in  the  secular  instruction  given  in 
our  best  public  schools.  Perhaps  we 
have  worshiped  uniformity  long  enough. 

We  published  last  April  an  article  by 
Miss  Luella  Miner  about  the  two  Chi- 
nese youths  who  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  enter  Oberlin  College,  and  who 
were  detained  because  they  expected  to 
work  for  their  partial  support.  At  last, 
after  eighteen  months'  detention  their 
case  has  been  settled  and  they  have  been 
graciously  permitted  to  enter  the  country 
as  students,  and  they  have  gone  to  Ober- 
lin. This  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  we 
have  had  of  the  absurd  operation  of  a  bad 
law. 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  how  a  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  against  giving  Apostle 
Smoot  a  seat  in  the  Senate  if  he  should  be 
elected.  The  main  charge  is  that  he  rec- 
ognizes in  the  Church  a  higher  power 
than  the  Federal  Government.  So  does 
every  good  man  who  has  any  religion. 
That  argument  has  been  used  ad  nau- 
seam against  Catholics.  Fifty  years  ago 
William  H.  Seward  was  teaching  oiir 
people  to  obey  a  ''  higher  law," 
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Partition  of  the  Reading 

By  the  purchase  of  control  of  the 
Reading  for  the  Vanderbilt  and  Pennsyl- 
vania systems,  another  long  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  movement  for  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  railroads  by  community  of 
interest  and  ownership.  About  one-half 
of  the  Reading's  shares  (there  are  2,- 
800,000  of  them)  were  bought  for  the 
Pennsylvania,  which  then  proposed  that 
the  Vanderbilt  or  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem should  take  half  of  the  property  thus 
acquired.  The  division  was  made,  the 
Lake  Shore  taking  one  half  for  the  Van- 
derbilt system,  and  the  other  going  to  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  as  representing  the 
Pennsylvania's  interests.  This  arrange- 
ment was  designed,  it  is  said,  to  avoid 
possible  proceedings  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  law ;  but  everybody  knows  that  the 
Pennsylvania  now  virtually  owns  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  just  as  the  Central 
owns  Lake  Shore.  The  railroad  situa- 
tion in  the  East  is  thus  much  simplified, 
for  the  Reading  owns  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral and  has  an  interest  in  the  Lehigh, 
while  Vanderbilt  influence  is  powerful  in 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson.  All  this  work  was  done  with 
the  assistance  and  probably  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  still  con- 
trols Reading  by  the  voting  trust.  There 
remains  to  be  considered  the  Erie  (now 
controlled  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  asso- 
ciates), the  final  disposition  o.'  which  is 
not  yet  clearly  foreseen. 

The  average  dividend  paid  by  the 
Fall  River  cotton  mills  in  1902  was  6.47 
per  cent.,  against  5.21  in  1901, 

.  .  .  .London's  bank  clearings  in  1902 
were  $45792,765,000,  while  New  York's 
were  $76,328,189,165. 

....  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  500  miles 
long  in  Alaska,  from  A'aldes  and  the 
Copper  River  to  Dawson. 

....At  last  the  Wabash  (the  Gould 
system)  is  to  enter  Pittsburg,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Pennsylvania  road  con- 
cerning crossings  having  been  reached. 

....The   United    Fruit   Company,   of 
which  Charles  A.  Hubbard  is  Treasurer. 
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has  declared  a  dividend  of  i^  per  cent., 
payable  on  and  after  January  15th. 

....  The  amount  of  capital  from  this 
country  invested  in  j\Iexico,  according  to 
the  careful  estimates  of  our  Consul- 
General  at  Mexico  City,  is  $500,000,000, 
of  which  70  per  cent,  is  in  railroads  and 
16  per  cent,  in  the  mining  industry. 

....  The  Agricultural  Department's 
final  reports  show  that  the  farm  value  of 
our  ten  leading  crops  in  1902  was  $2,- 
557,895,400.  Output  for  three  cereals 
was  as  follows :  Corn,  2,523,638,000 
bushels ;  wheat,  670,063,000 ;  oats,  987,- 
842,000. 

....  The  number  of  miles  of  new 
steam  railroad  built  in  this  country  in 
1902  was  6,026,  exceeding  the  number 
for  any  other  year  in  the  past  decade. 
Of  this  total  1,800  miles  are  in  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Arkansas  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

....The  projected  consolidation  of 
the  great  beef  companies  has  been  de- 
ferred owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
the  recent  purchase  (at  a  cost  of  about 
$30,000,000)  of  outside  concerns  by  two 
of  the  leading  companies. 

....  More  than  50,000  tons  of  agricul- 
tural machinery — reapers,  mowers,  etc. 
— will  be  shipped  to  Russian  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea  this  season,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  will  be  exported  from  New 
Orleans,  owing  to  the  recent  increase  of 
freight  rates  from  Chicago  eastward. 
One  cargo  of  8,500  tons  will  leave  that 
port  this  week. 

.  . .  .The  annual  statement  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Trust  Company,  of  which  Edwin 
Langdon  is  President,  shows  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
of  $1,455,098.82,  and  total  resources  of 
$6,676,863.08.  The  new  statement  of  the 
North  American  Trust  Company  shows 
a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  $3,006,670.77,  and 
assets  of  $15,827,264.27.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  have  just  been  elected 
trustees :  C.  T.  Barnev,  August  Belmont, 
Clement  A.  Griscom,  David  H.  King,  Jr., 
William  Logan,  John  Mack,  William 
R.  Nicholson,  William  A.  Read,  Samuel 
Thorne,  Robert  B.  Van  Cortlandt  and  P. 
A.  B.  Widener. 


INSURANCE 


Large  Life  Policies 

Removal  of  a  file  of  papers  accidental- 
ly brino-s  to  Ho^ht  a  facsimile  of  the 
check  drawn,  just  about  a  year  ago,  by 
the  Mutual  Life  for  a  million  dollars  in 
payment  of  the  Peavey  policy.  Another 
policy  for  that  amount  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  same  company  to  a  resident 
of  Philadelpliia,  calling  for  $48,390  an- 
nual premium.  It  does  not  seem  so  very 
long  since  the  limit  on  a  singly  life  was 
raised  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  ten  thousand. 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  million-tlollar  check- 
would  have  represented  nearly  one-half 
of  the  company's  cash  in  ofifice  and  on  de- 
posit ;  now,  it  does  not  represent  one- 
twentieth  of  that.  There  is  not  neces- 
sarily any'  special  hazard  in  the  issue  of 
policies  for  a  million  on  one  life,  nor  of  a 
thousand  millions ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  relation  and  average.  That  is,  a  large 
number — say  five  or  ten  thousand — mil- 
lion-dollar lives  are  no  more  hazardous 
than  if  they  were  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand each ;  but  until  the  number  is  large 
enough  for  the  requirements  of  average 
it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  risk  by  reis- 
suing or  sharing  it  with  other  companies, 
as  is  done  in  practice.  The  Peavey  heirs 
had  a  valid  claim  for  the  million  against 
the  Mutual  alone,  and  no  claim  against 
the  reinsuring  offices ;  the  Mutual  paid 
its  million,  and  collected  the  respective 
amounts  from  the  others. 

The  progress  of  life  insurance,  in  esti- 
mation and  accomplishment,  is  incidental- 
ly illustrated,  of  course.  These  heavy 
capitalists  see  the  bearings  of  the  subject 
in  respect  to  their  estates  and  themselves, 
and  they  give  life  insurance  the  most  gen- 
uine and  efifective  testimonial  possible. 
Such  large  transactions  are  not  every- 
day incidents,  and  will  always  be  vastly 
in  the  minority  as  to  their  number;  yet 
they  have  ceased  to  be  wonderful. 

Bogus  Insurance  and   the    Mails 

A  P^EW  months  ago  a  movement  was 
started  by  the  national  Commissioners' 
Association  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  bogus  insurance  companies  by 
excluding  them  from  the  mails.  The 
postal  law  as  it  stands  authorizes  the 
Postmaster-General  to  exclude  mail  mat- 
ter of  lotteries  or  of  any  scheme  for  ob- 


taining money  by  false  pretenses.  He 
cannot  open  any  scaled  matter,  but  he  may 
issue  a  "  fraud  order  "  if  satisfied  of  the 
character  of  the  business  by  any  evidence 
which  he  deems  sufficient.  He  thus  has  a 
pretty  broad  discretion,  but  in  a  recent 
case  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  a  Magnetic  Healing 
concern  which  was  vending  what  is 
called  "  absent  treatment,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  efficacy  of  that  form  of  imagi- 
nary treatment  is  a  ([uestion  as  to  which 
people  may  differ  and  that  the  Post- 
master-General cannot  be  allowed  to  de- 
cide it.  Hence  the  court  remanded  the 
case  to  have  it  reduced  to  a  question  of 
fact. 

As  applied  to  bogus  insurance  this  de- 
cision seems  to  interpose  an  obstacle,  for 
it  might  be  urged  that  whether  the  par- 
ticular concern  assailed  is  really  bogus 
and  its  business  one  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. But  Commissioner  Folk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  now  prepared  a  bill  which 
aims  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  making 
the  non-authorization  of  these  concerns 
by  the  State  a  sufficient  cause  for  exclu- 
sion from  the  mails. 

In  case  this  proposed  amendment  of 
the  postal  law  goes  through  Congress  the 
subject  will  be  materially  advanced. 
Some  interested  or  unthinking  persons 
may  naturally  raise  the  cry  that  this  is  a 
monopolistic  attempt  to  shut  out  com- 
petition ;  but  v/hile  State  supervision  is 
oppressive  and  mischievous  in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  quite  enough  liberal  and  free 
as  respects  authorization.  Any  concern 
which  cannot  comply  with  the  statutory 
requirements  is  not  substantial  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  do  business. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany, held  last  week,  the  former  princi- 
pal officers  were  re-elected  as  follows : 
President,  Senator  John  F.  Dryden  ;  first 
Vice-President,  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward; 
second  Vice-President,  and  counsel,  Ed- 
gar B.  Ward ;  Treasurer,  Edward  Ka- 
nouse.  The  office  of  third  Vice-President 
was  created,  and  Forrest  D.  Dryden,  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Company,  was 
elected  to  fill  it.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  Prudential  several  promo- 
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tions  have  been  made  and  some  new 
offices  created.  Edward  Gray,  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary,  has  been  elected 
Secretary.  Valentine  Riker,  Leslie  P. 
Ward  and  Willard  I.  Hamilton  have 
been  elected  Assistant  Secretaries.  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman  has  been  elected  Statis- 
tician ;  Henry  Overgne  and  George  W. 
Munsick  have  been  appointed  Super- 
visors. These  promotions  have  been 
made  for  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

....Henry  Evans,  Vice-President, 
was  last  week  elected  President  of  the 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company,  to 
succeed  F.  C.  Moore,  resigned.  Mr. 
Evans  entered  the  service  of  the  Conti- 
nental in  1878  and  served  as  a  clerk  at 
the  rate  of  $30  per  month.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Agency  Department  and  became  second 
Vice-President  in  1889  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1892.  Mr.  Evans  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Continental  and  his  promo- 
tion therefore  is  thoroughly  well  de- 
served. Edward  Fanning,  former  Secre- 
tary, and  George  E.  Kline,  Manager  of 
the  Western  Department,  have  been 
elected  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  Kline,  who 
has  been  with  the  company  twenty-four 
years,  has  his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
The  new  Secretaries  are  J.  E.  Lopez  and 
E.  L.  Ballard,  and  the  new  Assistant 
Secretaries  are  C.  R.  Tuttle  and  J.  A. 
Swinnerton.  All  the  officers,  like  the 
new  President,  have  received  promotions 
for  long  and  faithful  service.  The  new 
statement  of  the  Continental  shows  a 
cash  capital  of  $1,000,000,  net  surplus  of 
$5,718,961.98,  and  total  assets  of  $12,- 
957'84i.T5.  The  increase  of  the  surplus 
during  the  year  1902  is  $817,633.86  and 
the  increase  of  the  assets  is  $1,358,829.34. 

Insurance  Statements* 

HOME      INSURANCE      COMPANY      OF 
NEW  YORK. 

The  ninety-ninth  semi-annual  statement  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company,  published  on 
another  page,  shows  total  assets  of  $17,108,635. 
This  is  an  increase  since  the  statement  pub- 
lished a  year  ago  of  $1,852,766.  Deducting 
the  cash  capital  of  $3,000,000,  the  reserve 
premium  fund  of  $5,986,873,  and  reserves  for 
unpaid  losses  and  all  other  claims,  we  find  a 
net  surplus  of  $6,436,038.  This  provides  a 
surplus  as  regards  policy  holders  of  $9,436,038, 
which  is  greater  by  $529,696  than  the  surplus 


a  year  ago.  John  H.  Washburn  is  President 
of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  and  Elbridge 
G.  Snow  is  Vice-President. 

THE   MANHATTAN   LIFE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company  shows  that  the  company, 
as  usual,  has  made  handsome  gains.  During 
the  last  five  years  the  total  insurance  in  force 
has  increased  over  20  per  cent,,  and  the  sur- 
plus over  30  per  cent,  with  proportionate  gains 
in  all  other  particulars.  The  total  payments 
to  policyholders  since  organization,  with  the 
amount  no\y  held  to  their  benefit,  amounts  to 
$67,792,735,  which  is  over  $5,000,000  more 
than  the  total  amount  received  from  policy- 
holders. The  gross  insurance  in  force  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  company  by  over 
three  and  a  quarter  million.  The  President  is 
Henry  B.   Stokes. 

THE   TRAVELERS     INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY OF  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  old  reliable 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  is  not  only  a 
document  of  which  the  management  and  field 
representatives  may  well  be  proud,  but  one  in 
which  thousands  of  policy  holders  will  be  in- 
terested as  well.  During  the  year  the  resources 
have  increased  $3,260,000,  and  are  now  more 
than  $37,000,000,  while  the  reserves  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  accident  policies  amount 
to  $31,285,842,  a  gain  of  $2,946,000.  The  excess 
of  resources  over  legal  reserves  and  all  other 
liabilities  is  $5,334,328,  an  excess  larger  in 
proportion  to  its  obligations  than  is  shown  by 
any  other  life  or  accident  company.  The  cash 
income  of  the  Travelers  increased  on  the 
average  about  $25,000  a  week  through  the 
year,  the  total  income  of  $10,210,000  being 
$1,307,000  greater  than  that  of  1901.  New 
business  in  the  life  department  amounted  to 
$19,370,000,  a  gain  of  $1,850,000  over  1901.  In 
the  accident  department  the  premium  income 
was  $4,340,000,  an  increase  of  $540,000  over 
1901.  Of  this  amount  $2,380,000  was  for  per- 
sonal accident  insurance,  which  was  only 
$50,000  greater  than  in  1901.  These  gains  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  a  true  indication  of  the 
progress  of  the  company,  as  in  the  accident 
department  certain  undesirable  classes  of  busi- 
ness were  dropped  early  in  the  year,  resulting 
in  a  curtailment  of  nearly  $75,000  of  premium 
income.  In  the  life  department  the  company 
received  an  extraordinary  amount  of  new  busi- 
ness in  December,  1900,  and  January,  1901, 
due  to  the  then  proposed  advance  of  rates  to 
a  3%  per  cent,  basis.  Most  of  this  business, 
amounting  to  more  than  $4,500,000,  was  paid 
for  in  1901,  and  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  comparisons.  Four- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  personal  acci- 
dent claims  were  paid  during  1902,  amount- 
ing to  $1,080,000.  This  period  covers  the 
first  year  of  the  administration  of  President 
Dunham,  who  succeeded  the  late  Jas.  G. 
Batterson  as  President  late  in  1901.  Taken 
all  in  all  the  results  of  the  year's  business  have 
been  extremely  gratifying,  and  the  company 
enters  upon  a  new  year  with  bright  prospects. 
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Canal  Treaty  with 
Colombia  Signed 


The  treaty  with  Co- 
lombia, for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal 
on  the  Panama  route  by  the  United 
States,  was  signed  in  Washington  on  the 
22d  inst.  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Dr. 
Tomas  Herran,  who  has  represented  Co- 
lombia in  this  country  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Minister  Concha,  and  has  had  full 
power  to  complete  the  negotiations.  Ow- 
ing to  a  prevailing  belief  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  Government  and 
Colombia  could  not  be  overcome,  and 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  the 
Nicaragua  route,  the  announcement  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  was  un- 
expected. It  appears  that  for  some  time 
the  only  obstacle  remaining  had  been  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  an- 
nually. We  had  offered  $ioo,cmdo,  and 
Colombia  demanded  $650,000.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  a  compromise  providing  for 
the  payment  of  $250,000  was  followed  by 
the  signing  of  the  treaty.  This  annual 
payment  is  in  addition  to  the  $10,000,- 
000  which  Colombia  is  to  receive  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  stated  that  the  treaty, 
with  the  exception  of  this  change,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  draft  made  several  months 
ago  by  Secretary  Hay,  and  is  therefore 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Ratification 
by  the  Senate  is  expected.  Action  by  the 
Colombian  Congress  cannot  be  taken  be- 
fore April  or  the  middle  of  March,  be- 
cause the  members  have  not  yet  been 
elected,  and  the  session  at  Bogota  will 
not  begin  until  the  early  part  of  March. 
The  treaty  is  very  long  (about  7,000 
words)  and  covers  the  whole  subject 
with  close  attention  to  details.  We  can 
refer  here  to  only  a  few  prominent  pro- 
visions of  it.     The  lease  grants  to  the 


United  States  an  "  exclusive  right  for 
the  term  of  100  years,  renewable  at  the 
sole  and  absolute  option  of  the  United 
States  for  periods  of  similar  duration." 
This  covers  not  only  the  canal,  but  also 
the  railroad,  auxiliary  works  and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service.  The  leased 
zone  is  to  be  five  kilometers  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  canal,  or  6  1-5  miles  in 
all,  but  in  certain  places  it  may  be  ex- 
tended to  15  miles  on  either  side  to  in- 
clude auxiliary  canals.  The  grant  does 
not  include  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  which  are  to  be  neutral  territory. 
Sanitary  and  police  regulations  are  to  be 
enforced,  land  damages  to  private  own- 
ers appraised,  and  indemnities  for  expro- 
priated areas,  fixed  by  a  joint  commis- 
sion.   Article  IV  is  as  follows : 

"  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  the  terms  of  this  convention 
shall  not  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic 
of  Columbia  over  the  territory  within  whose 
boundaries  such  rights  and  privileges  are  to 
be  exercised.  The  United  States  freely 
acknowledges  and  recognizes  the  sovereignty, 
and  disavows  any  intention  to  impair  it  in 
any  way  whatever,  or  to  increase  its  territory 
at  the  expense  of  Colombia  or  of  any  of  the 
sister  republics  in  Central  or  South  America; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  desires  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  republics  on  this  continent 
and  to  promote,  develop  and  maintain  their 
prosperity  and  independence." 

All  necessary  privileges  at  the  terminals 
are  granted,  together  with  the  use  of  wa- 
ter ways,  the  free  immigration  of  labor- 
ers, etc.  The  terminal  ports  are  to  be 
free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  canal  traffic  is  concerned.  Each 
of  the  two  nations  is  to  establish  in  the 
zone  judicial  tribunals  for  its  citizens  in 
controversies  between  themselves  or  with 
citizens  of  other  Powers,  and  there  is  to 
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be  a  joint  tribunal  for  cases  involving  cit 
izens  of  both  of  the  two  nations  and  cei- 
tain  other  cases.  The  canal  is  to  be  neu- 
tral in  perpetuity.    Article  XIII  says : 

"  The  United  States  shall  have  authority  to 
protect  and  make  secure  the  canal,  as  well  as 
the  railways  and  other  auxiliary  works  and 
dependencies,  and  to  preserve  order  and  dis- 
cipline among  the  laborers  and  other  persons 
who  may  congregate  in  that  region,  and  to 
make  and  enforce  such  police  and  sanitary 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  pre- 
serve order  and  public  health  thereon,  and  to 
protect  navigation  and  commerce  through  and 
over  said  canal,  railways  and  other  works  and 
dependencies  from  interruption  or  damage." 

If  it  should  become  necessary  at  any  time 
to  employ  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or 
protection  of  the  canal,  Colombia  agrees 
to  provide  the  forces;  but  if  she  cannot 
do  this,  the  United  States  will  supply 
them,  with  her  consent.  Under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  however,  the  United 
States  may  do  this  without  first  obtain- 
ing Colombia's  consent.  Colombia  agrees 
that  she  will  not  cede  or  lease  any  of  her 
neighboring  islands  or  harbors  to  a  for- 
eign Government  for  naval  or  coaling 
stations;  and  we  undertake  to  give  her 
the  material  support  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  occupation  of  such 
islands  or  harbors  by  a  foreign  Power. 
The  canal  is  to  be  opened  for  traffic  with- 
in fourteen  years.  Upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  $10,000,000  is  to  be  paid, 
and  the  annual  payrnent  "  during  the  life 
of  this  convention  "  is  to  be  $250,000,  be- 
ginning nine  years  hence. 

Alaskan  Boundary      '^^^    ^^^S    ^^ter    the 
Treaty  Unexpected      signmg 

of  the  canal  treaty, 
another  important  agreement  was 
reached,  concerning  a  controversy 
which  for  a  long  time  had  defied  ail 
the  efforts  of  conciliatory  diplomacy. 
On  the  24th,  Secretary  Hay  and  Sir 
Michael  Herbert,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, signed  a  treaty  for  the  submission 
of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  dispute  to  a  new 
joint  commission  of  six  persons,  three 
for  each  Government.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  failure  to  agree  as  to  a 
method  for  settling  this  controversy 
about  the  boundary  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lynn  Canal  and  the  passes  in  which 
lie  the  routes  to  the  Klondike,  put  an  end 


to  the  labors  of  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion of  1898.  At  that  time  the  Commis- 
sioners representing  the  United  States 
proposed  that  the  boundary  question 
should  be  submitted  to  an  evenly  divided 
tribunal,  but  declined  to  accept  a  tribunal 
with  an  umpire  whose  decision  should  be 
final.  In  October,  1899,  ^  temporary  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  was  made  by 
a  modus  vivendi  which  established  a 
boundary  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  claims  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  Lynn  Canal  was  concerned,  in  that  it 
gave  Canada  no  foothold  on  the  coast. 
It  is  said  that  this  new  agreement  pro- 
vides that,  whatever  may  be  the  tribunal's 
decision,  the  existing  settlements  at 
Skaguay  and  Dyea  shall  continue  to  be 
the  property  of  this  country,  and  shall  be 
regarded  as  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Each  of  the  signing  Powers 
hopes  that  its  case  will  be  strong  enough 
to  win  the  adhesion  of  at  least  one  of  its 
opponent's  three  Commissioners.  If  the 
even  division  should  be  preserved  in  the 
final  vote,  the  modus  vivendi  would  re- 
main in  force. 

T  *u  -c"  ^^  The  Mayor  and  other 
In  the  Field  .     ■'       ,         .  .      ,        . 

f  P  liti  prominent  residents  of 

Charleston  have  laid  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  their 
protests  and  arguments  against  the  con- 
firmation of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Crum 
to  be  Collector  of  their  port.  In  the 
course  of  the  defense  of  Dr.  Crum,  made 
by  ex-Governor  Pinchback  and  others,  it 
was  said  that  he  was  seven-eighths  white. 
The  presence,  by  invitation,  at  a  White 
House  reception  on  the  night  of  the  22d, 
of  two  or  three  negroes  who  hold  Federal 
offices  in  Washington,  together  with  their 
wives,  excited  the  anger  of  Southern 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who  have 
since  attacked  the  President  in  published 
interviews  for  inviting  the  negroes  in 
question,  one  of  whom  is  Register  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  Senate  on  the  24th  Mr. 
Spooner  spoke  at  length  concerning  the 
Indianola  post  office  case,  saying  that  the 
office  had  been  closed  by  the  people  of 
the  town,  and  not  by  the  Government. 
He  asserted  that  the  President  had  sup- 
ported the  sound  principle  that  the  hold- 
ers of  Federal  offices  were  responsible  and 
subject  to  the  National  Government,  and 
not  to  local  mass  meetings.     In  reply. 
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Mr.  McLaurin  said  that  the  people  had 
only    exercised    their    right    to   petition. 
There   was   a   feeling  in   Indianola   and 
throughout  the  South  against  the  holding 
of  offices  by  negroes.    That  feeling  could 
not  be  changed  in  Mississippi  by  100,000 
bayonets.     All  the  white  men  in  Indian- 
ola with  one  exception,  he  asserted,  had 
asked   Mrs.   Cox  to  resign. — The  State 
Legislatures  last  week  re-elected  Sena- 
tors Penrose,  Gallinger,  Fairbanks,  Kitt- 
redge,  Hansbrough,  O.  H.  Piatt  and  T. 
C.    Piatt,   all    Republicans.      Russell    A. 
Alger    (now    Senator   by   appointment) 
was  elected  in   Michigan ;   ex-Governor 
William  J.  Stone  (Democrat)  was  chosen 
in  Missouri  to  succeed  Senator  Vest,  and 
James  P.  Clarke  (Democrat)  in  Arkan- 
sas, as  the  successor  of  Senator  James 
K.     Jones.       The    Illinois    Republicans 
elected  Albert  J.  Hopkins  to  the  seat  now 
held  by  Senator  Mason,  and  Congress- 
man Chester  I.  Long  (Republican)  was 
chosen  in  Kansas  for  the  place  now  occu- 
pied by  Senator  Harris,  Democrat.    Mr. 
Long    courageously    and    forcibly    sup- 
ported the  President's  Cuban  reciprocity 
policy  last  year.     Kansas  now  has  two 
Republican  Senators.    At  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Piatt,  in  New  York,  three  Repub- 
licans   voted    for    Secretary    Root.      In 
Utah,  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  had  46  of  the 
Legislature's  63  votes.    He  declared  that 
his  vote  in  the  Senate  would  be  free  and 
untrammeled  ;  and  he  praised  as  "a  broad 
minded  and  patriotic  American  "  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  against  whose  advice  he 
was   nominated   and   elected. — In   Dela- 
ware several  attempts- have  been  made  to 
fill  the  two  vacancies,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    The   10  Anti-Addicks   (or  Regu- 
lar)   Republicans  decline  to  join  either 
the  21   Addicks  Republicans  or  the  21 
Democrats.     The  proposition  addressed 
by  the  Democrats  to  the  Regulars  was 
not  accepted.     This  provided  for  an  al- 
liance that  would  give  the  long  term  to 
a   Republican    and   the   short  one   to   a 
Democrat.     Just   before  the   time   limit 
fixed  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  offer.  Senator  Hanna  sent  to  one  of 
the  ten  Regulars  the  following  telegram : 
"  I  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  interfere 
with  local  matters  in  Delaware,  and  yet  I  felt 
it  the  duty  of  my  position  to  appeal  to  you 
and  to  all   Republicans   in  the   Legislature  to 
refrain  from  voting  for  a  Democrat  for  United 
States  Senator.     Certainly  the  party  is  entitled 
to  the  fruits  of  its  victory." 


Bribery  Charges 
in  Congress 


In  the  Colorado  Legislature  there  has 
been  great  disorder.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  unseated  5  Demo- 
crats. Then  the  large  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  undertook  to  unseat 
several  Republican  Senators.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor would  not  recognize 
them,  but  declared  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
port of  the  Republican  minority,  which 
unseated  9  Democrats.  This  minority, 
under  his  leadership,  organized  in  due 
form.  The  Democratic  majority  held 
possession  of  the  Senate  chamber  con- 
tinuously, camping  out  in  it  and  taking 
their  meals  there,  while  the  doors  were 
guarded  by  armed  men.  On  the  24th  the 
number  of  votes  needed  for  an  election, 
51,  were  cast  by  Democrats  for  Senator 
Teller,  but  owing  to  the  complications 
described  above  the  election  was  not 
clearly  a  legal  one  and  will  be  contested. 

The  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  is  in- 
vestigating the  charges 
made  by  Representative  Montague  Less- 
ler,  of  New  York,  that  certain  persons 
sought  by  bribery  to  procure  his  support 
for  a  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
several  Holland  torpedo  boats.  Mr. 
Lessler,  a  member  of  the  committee,  tes- 
tified that  Philip  Doblin,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Elections  in  New  York,  had 
come  to  him  and  said  that  he  had  been 
told  by  ex-Representative  Lemuel  E. 
Quigg,  of  New  York,  that  there  was 
$5,000  for  him  (Lessler)  if  he  should 
support  the  bill  instead  of  opposing  it. 
This  was  corroborated  by  Doblin,  who 
testified  that  Mr.  Quigg  had  said  this 
and  had  also  said  that  there  would  be 
$1,000  for  him  (Doblin)  ;  that  Mr.  Less- 
ler would  not  listen  to  the  proposition, 
and  that  he  so  reported  to  Quigg.  The 
latter  says  that,  to  oblige  a  friend,  he 
talked  with  Lessler  about  the  bill  for 
Holland  boats;  but  he  denies  that  he 
made  any  suggestion  of  bribery  to  either 
Lessler  or  Doblin.  Lessler  asserts  that 
John  McCullagh,  Superintendent  of  Elec- 
tions in  New  York,  sought  to  obtain  his 
support  for  the  bill  by  threatening  to  use 
powerful  influence  against  him  in  poli- 
tics. This  was  corroborated  by  Lessler's 
Secretary,  but  Mr.  McCullagh,  while 
saying  that  he  asked  for  Lessler's  sup- 
port to  oblige  a  friend,  denies  that  he 
used  any  threats.     Doblin  came  before 
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the  committee  again  on  Monday  last  and 
admitted  that  his  testimony  about  Mr. 
Quigg  had  been  untrue. — The  Trust  bill 
prepared  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee includes  the  essential  provisions  of 
Attorney-General  Knox's  bill  concerning 
•discrimination  in  prices  and  both  the  re- 
ception and  the  granting  of  rebates. 
There  is  added  a  long  section  providing 
for  publicity  by  means  of  reports  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
the  Senate  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
shift  the  treatment  of  the  question  from 
the  Judiciary  committees  to  the  commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce by  means  of  Mr.  Elkins's  bill, 
Avhich  would  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  by  attaching  the  rebate  and 
discrimination  features  of  the  Knox  bills, 
and  by  providing  for  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
established  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce bill,  which  can  be  so  amended  in 
conference. — A  remark  by  Senator  Bur- 
ton concerning  the  President's  interest  in 
legislation,  last  week,  led  Mr.  Hoar  to 
express  disapproval  of  any  reference  in 
the  Senate  to  the  President's  views  about 
pending  or  proposed  measures,  and  also 
of  the  visits  to  the  White  House  reported 
to  have  been  made  by  Senators  desiring 
to  arrange  what  the  Senate  should  do 
about  a  treaty  or  a  Trust  bill.  ''  We  are 
an  independent  body,"  said  he.  "  It  is 
nobody's  business  to  be  arranging  with 
the  President  what  the  Senate  shall  do. 
The  time  for  the  President  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  statutes  is  after  we  have 
passed  them."  Mr.  Hoar's  Trust  bill  ap- 
pears to  have  been  displaced  by  the  Knox 
bills  and  the  new  plan  for  Trust  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate. — Senator  Lodge  has 
introduced  a  resolution  for  an  inquiry 
concerning  tariff  discrimination  in  Eu- 
rope against  this  country.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Tawney  (Republican),  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  asks  by  resolu- 
tion that  a  tariff  investigation  shall  be 
made  during  the  recess  by  a  committee 
of  six  Senators  and  eleven  Represent- 
atives. 

^  ,       „ ,      Final   action   in   the   Senate 
Cuba  and  --,     ,  .  , 

Porto  Rico      ^^    Washmgton     upon    the 

treaty     of     reciprocity     has 

been  delayed  by  the  contest  over  the  bill 

for  three  new  States,  as  Mr.  Quay,  with 

the  aid  of  those  who  stand  with  him,  is 


able  to  prevent  action  upon  any  other 
subject  until  the  fate  of  that  bill  is  de- 
cided. The  treaty  has  been  considered 
in  one  or  two  brief  executive  sessions. 
It  now  appears  that  the  committee's 
amendment  forbids  the  admission  "  by 
treaty  or  convention,"  during  the  life  of 
this  agreement,  of  sugar  from  other 
countries  at  tariff  rates  lower  than  those 
of  the  Dingley  law.  This  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  the  pending 
treaties  with  the  British  West  Indies. 
Consequently,  the  trade  organizations  in 
England  have  appealed  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  some  action  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  and  a  protest  has  been  addressed 
to  our  Government  by  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary.  Planters  in  Jamaica  are 
alarmed,  and  are  urging  the  London 
Government  to  protect  them.  In  this 
country  the  treaty  is  now  opposed  by  the 
cigar  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers, 
who  assert  that  it  serves  the  interests  of 
the  Tobacco  Trust  (which  controls  the 
Cuban  output),  because  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  cigars  is  six  times  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  the  tobacco  used  in  mak- 
ing them. — The  300  American  residents 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  who  say  they  own 
two-thirds  of  the  island,  have  declared 
that  they  will  resist — by  force,  if  neces- 
sary— the  collection  of  taxes  by  the 
Cuban  Government  or  any  assumption  of 
authority  over  the  island  by  that  Govern- 
ment, pending  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty. — It  is  reported  that 
the  Cubans  are  willing  to  give  the  United 
States  a  naval  station  at  Guantanamo  and 
a  coaling  station  at  Bahia  Honda,  altho 
they  are  unwilling  that  their  ports  shall 
be  involved  in  any  war  that  may  take 
place  between  this  country  and  a  Euro- 
pean Power. — Having  been  informed 
that  army  and  naval  officers  and  others 
who  have  been  smuggling  goods  into 
Porto  Rico  desire  by  compromise  to  es- 
cape prosecution.  Secretary  Shaw  directs 
that  no  offer  of  compromise  shall  be 
entertained,  and  that  the  law  shall  be  en- 
forced against  all  who  are  guilty.  It  is 
said  that  this  decision  affects  persons  of 
considerable    prominence    in    the    naval 


service. 


je 


-,  ,       Synchronous  with  the  arrival 

Venezuela         r  -ivyr«    •   ,        t-»  -    ttt     1 

01  Minister  Bowen  at  Wash- 
ington last  week  the  Germans  shelled  Fort 
San  Carlos  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Mar- 
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acaibo.  As  we  mentioned  in  last  week's 
issue,  the  ''  Panther "  was  repulsed  on 
the  17th  inst.  in  its  first  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  harbor,  but  last  Thursday  she 
returned  in  company  with  the  ''  Vineta  " 
and  the  "  Gazelle "  and  reopened  fire 
upon  the  fort,  which  spiritedly  returned 
the  attack.  After  an  all  day's  battle  the 
Germans  withdrew,  but  the  fight  was  re- 
newed again  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break, and  the  Germans  succceeded  in 
silencing  the  Venezuelan  guns.  Wheth- 
er it  was  a  victory  or  not  is  an  open 
question,  for  the  "  Panther  "  was  forced 
to  return  to  the  outer  bay  without  pen- 
etrating into  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  the 
Venezuelan  garrison  still  remained  in 
possession  of  the  fort.  The  fishing  vil- 
lage of  San  Carlos,  below  the  fort  in  the 
line  of  fire  of  the  ships,  was  completely 
demolished  and  its  250  inhabitants  left 
destitute.  In  the  fort  some  15  or  20  sol- 
diers were  killed,  but  General  Bello  still 
retains  an  enthusiastic  command  with  a 
garrison  numbering  about  250,  and  all 
the  male  population  of  Maracaibo  has 
turned  out  in  order  to  resist  the  Germans 
should  they  return  and  pass  the  fort. 
This  incident  has,  of  course,  served  to 
excite  all  Europe  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  Inasmuch  as  Minister  Bowen 
was  just  opening  negotiations  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  that  whole  question, 
the  conduct  of  the  Germans  is  consid- 
ered inexplicable.  While  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington  expects  no  trou- 
ble with  Germany,  Congress  and  the 
press  are  already  getting  restive.  In 
England  the  disgust  with  the  Ministry 
increases  daily.  The  press  to  a  unit,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  publicists  denounce 
the  lack  of  foresight  of  the  Ministry  in 
getting  the  nation  entangled  in  such  an 
unfortunate  alliance,  and  many  of  them 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  break  with 
Germany  rather  than  strain  the  present 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States; 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  every- 
where in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  where  no  public  utterances  on 
the  subject  are  heard,  the  conduct  of  the 
Germans  is  considered  hasty.  In  Ger- 
many the  foreign  ofiice  claims  that  the 
fort  first  fired  upon  the  "  Panther,"  and 
that  the  German  commander  had  to  re- 
taliate, just  as  any  officer  of  any  navy 
would   have   done.      No   explanation   is 


vouchsafed,  however,  as  to  why  the  Ger- 
man ship  should  attempt  to  pass  a  fort 
when  negotiations  were  in  progress. 
Doubtless,  however,  the  *'  Panther  "  in- 
tended to  capture  a  small  Venezuelan 
war  ship  hiding  in  Lake  Maracaibo,  and 
also  to  prevent  foreign  goods  from  being 
taken  over  the  Colombian  frontier  to 
Venezuela.  At  Washington  Minister 
Bowen  has  already  had  many  long  and 
important  conferences  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  Italy,  England  and  Germany. 
These  meetings  are  held  separately  with 
each  Ambassador.  Mr.  Bowen's  first 
proposition  was  that  the  blockade  should 
be  raised  prior  to  taking  up  for  discus- 
sion the  practical  terms  of  settlement, 
and  it  is  just  announced  as  we  go  to 
press  that  this  proposition  is  acceptable. 
Both  Germany  and  England  have  in- 
formed their  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington that  they  consider  Minister  Bow- 
en's  proposals  form  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  further  negotiations.  The  guaran- 
tee of  Mr.  Bowen  is  a  part  of  the  cus- 
toms of  La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello, 
and  several  New  York  banks  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  undertake 
the  payment  of  the  first  claims  demanded 
by  the  Powers.  It  is,  therefore,  expected 
that  the  blockade  will  be  raised  some  time 
this  week,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  whole  controversy  is  doubtless  in 
sis^ht. 

A  circular  sent 
by  the  Central 
Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  various  County  Councils  sums 
up  pretty  clearly  the  duties  and  rights  of 
these  Councils  under  the  new  Education 
Act.  These  powers  and  duties  in  regard 
to  higher  education  are  briefly :  To  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  area  and  take  such 
steps  as  seem  desirable  after  consulting 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  field  of 
elementary  education  they  are  to  take 
over  and  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
of  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
committees  and  to  control  all  secular  in- 
struction in  public  elementary  schools. 
They  are  to  appoint  four  managers  for 
each  school  provided  by  them  and  one 
manager  for  each  school  not  provided  by 
them.  Their  income  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  from  various  sources,  among 
others  from  the  county  rate,  which  must 
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not  exceed  2d.  in  the  pound  unless 
by  consent  of  the  local  government 
board.  Also  there  is  a  Parliamentary 
grant  for  instruction  in  science  and  art. 
For  elementary  education  they  have  the 
Parliamentary  grants  for  public  element- 
ary schools,  fees  (where  these  are 
charged)  and  the  county  rate.  Every 
County  Council  shall  establish  a  commit- 
tee in  accordance  with  a  scheme  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education.  'This 
committee  is  to  be  consulted  in  every  act 
except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  bor- 
rowing money,  and  the  Council  may  del- 
egate to  the  committee  any  of  its  powers 
except  that  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrow- 
ing money.  The  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee must  be  members  of  the  Council 
unless  the  Council  of  the  county  other- 
wise determine.  The  Council  must  ap- 
point persons  of  experience  and  educa- 
tion, and  there  must  be  at  least  one  wom- 
an on  the  committee.  Among  the  per- 
sons whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  appoint 
on  the  first  committee  are  members  of 
school  boards  existing  when  the  Educa- 
tion Act  was  passed.  A  separate  com- 
mitee  may  be  appointed  to  deal  with  spe- 
cial departments  of  work.  The  County 
Council  may  delegate  to  any  other  Coun- 
cil of  borough,  district  or  parish  the  pow- 
ers of  management  which  it  possesses. 
Among  the  most  important  matters  for 
which  a  draft  scheme  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Central  Board  should  provide  are 
the  following:  i.  The  number  of  the  pro- 
posed committee.  2.  How  many  are  re- 
quired to  be  members  of  the  Council.  3. 
The  educational  interests  which  it  is  pro- 
posed should  be  represented.  4.  How  it 
is  proposed  to  secure  their  representation 
— by  selection,  recommendation  or  nom- 
ination. 5.  What  security  is  provided  for 
the  permanence  of  such  representation. 
6.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  women.  7.  If  more  com- 
mittees than  one — are  they  constituted 
for  separate  areas  or  for  separate  admin- 
istrative duties — their  proposed  numbers 
and  composition — the  number,  duties  and 
composition  of  sub-committees.  8.  The 
term  of  office  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  arrangements  for  retirement 
and  the  filling  of  vacancies,  occurring 
casually  or  at  stated  times.  The  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Education  include  the 
following  points:  i.  To  give  publicity  to 


the  schemes  proposed  by  the  County^ 
Councils ;  2,  to  hold  an  inquiry  if  neces- 
sary; 3,  in  case  a  scheme  has  not  been 
made  or  approved  within  twelve  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  to  make  a 
provisional  order  for  the  purpose  of  a 
scheme. 

„_  XX7H-         Debates  in  the  Reichs- 

Emperor  William  ,  ,  ,       . 

^  *v,    o  •  u  4.        tag  have  brought  mta 

and  the  Reichstag       ,.°  ,  ,        ° 

disagreeable  promi- 
nence the  relations  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  people  in  Germany.  January  19th 
Herr  Schaedler,  a  Bavarian  member  of 
the  Center  party,  brought  up  again  the 
telegram  sent  by  Emperor  William  some 
months  since  to  Prince  Regent  Luitpold 
of  Bavaria,  in  which  the  Emperor  ex- 
pressed indignation  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Bavarian  Diet  to  vote  $25,cxxd  for  art 
purposes.  Herr  Schaedler  criticised  the 
Emperor  sharply,  and  bluntly  questioned 
Chancellor  von  Bulow  as  to  how  he  pro- 
posed to  prevent  recurrences  of  such  inci- 
dents. Count  von  Biilow  in  his  reply  said 
that  he  was  responsible  only  for  the  offi- 
cial utterances  of  the  Emperor,  which  he 
countersigned,  and  that  beyond  this  the 
Emperor  had  the  same  liberty  as  every 
other  person  to  express  his  personal 
opinions.  When  Herr  Schaedler  inti- 
mated that  the  Emperor's  action  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Chancellor  said : 

"  I  express  the  hope  that  the  members  of  all 
parties  will  avoid  utterances  calculated  to  raise 
doubts  abroad  regarding  the  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire and  regarding  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  and  their  love  of  the  imperial  idea.  This 
idea  is  embodied  in  the  dearest  recollections  of 
the  German  people,  and  it  represents  our 
v^^orld  position.  In  the  future  nobody  should 
be  left  in  doubt  that  our  people  are  holding 
fast  to  the  imperial  idea,  and  that  it  is  un- 
shaken and  inviolate." 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  20th  Herr 
Vollmar,  a  Socialist,  tried  to  raise  a  de- 
bate in  regard  to  the  Kaiser's  recent  de- 
fense of  Herr  Krupp.  He  was  immedi- 
ately interrupted,  however,  by  President 
Ballestrem,  who  said,  curtly :  "  In  no- 
connection  must  the  Krupp  incident  be 
mentioned  here.'*  To  this  interruption 
Herr  Vollmar  protested,  and  attempted 
to  proceed  with  his  speech.  He  was  again 
cut  short  by  the  President,  who  said :  *'  I 
abide  by  my  decision."     Protests  were 
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;inade  by  a  number  of  Deputies,  but  the  worsted  by  his  Socialist  antagonist.  The 
President  would  not  yield,  and  declared  House  adjourned  on  that  day  to  meet 
that  the  incidents  before  and  after  the  again  January  29th. 
death  of  Herr  Krupp  were  not  to  be  dis-  ^ 
cussed  in  the  Chamber.  Herr  Vollmar  r»  •  1  • 
was  at  least  successful  in  recording  for  An  Australian  Rail-  Y^^P^^^.  financial 
the  benefit  of  the  Empire  the  fact  that  it  way  Project  depression  m  Aus- 
was  forbidden  in  the  Reichstag  to  dis-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^^^^^^'  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^ 
cuss  speeches  which  publicly  vilified  more  \^^S  drought,  that  country  is  planning  a 
than  2,000,000  voters.  He  announced  Jarge  development  m  her  railway  system, 
that  the  Empire  was  drifting  toward  ^^^^.  ^o"th  Australian  Government  has 
C^sarism,  and  that  the  license  granted  Projected  a  road  which,  by  runmng  from 
the  Emperor  to  attack  anybody  without  ^O"^^  to  North  and  connecting  the  rail- 
fear  of  reprisal  was  having  an  ill  effect  "^'^^  already  built  will  connect  the 
on  the  national  liberty.  Later  Herr  Voll-  ^"3^^"  ^^^.^  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
mar  attacked  the  Government  foreign  -^i^lV"!^  If  ^^  ^^  i'?oo  miles  long,  and 
policy,  and  accused  it  of  veering  with  ^^^  ^^  ^uilt  and  equipped  in  such  a  way 
every  change  of  the  wind.  To  this  at-  ^^  ^^  accommodate  trains  running  at  a 
tack  Chancellor  von  Bulow  replied  at  ?P^5^  °^  ^^^"^^  "^'^9  ^"  1^°"^'  stoppages 
length,  especially  defending  the  course  included.  The  estimated  cost  is  $30,- 
of  the  Government  in  the  Venezuelan  af-  ooO'000>  and  tenders  are  to  be  invited 
fair,  and  in  its  failure  to  protest  along  from  Australia,  the  United  States,  Great 
with  England  against  Russia's  sending  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  eighteen 
her  torpedo  boats  through  the  Darda-  months  being  allowed  for  their  prepara- 
nelles.  Again  the  next  day  an  attack  ^^o"-  What  are  apparently  the  most  lib- 
Avas  made  on  the  Emperor  by  Herr  eral  terms  will  be  offered  by  the  Govern- 
Richter,  who  declared  that  the  country  ^e"*'  Jhe  company  contracting  to  build 
and  the  Crown  were  both  harmed  by  the  H!^.  road  will  be  granted  in  return  for 
utterances  of  Emperor  William  when  he  ^^^''  ^H^^^^'  territory  along  the  road 
spoke  without  consulting  his  Ministers.  ?mountmg  to  75,000  acres  per  mile  or 
Chancellor  von  Bulow  defended  the  Em-  [?  ^^^  90.000,000,  a  territory  larger  than 
peror  valiantly,  using  the  following  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehnd. 
words  •  ^  o  °  i  his  land  will  not  be  taxed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  ten  years.  The  company  also 
"  In  a  constitutional  state  the  leading  states-  receives  a  title  to  whatever  gold  and 
men  must  reckon  with  the  individuality  of  the  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  terri- 
monarch.  The  stronger  that  individuality  all  ^ory  granted  them.  A  considerable  part 
the  more  is  he  inclined  to  influence  the  state's  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  however,  will  run  through 
affairs,  which  does  not  always  facilitate  the  territory  which  is  practically  unsettled, 
statesman  s  official  duties;  but  the  strongly  ^1  ^'ii  ^  <•  ^  •  ^  "^  •  -n  1 
marked  individuality  of  a  ruler  is  a  great  ad-  f^  ^^at  the  cost  of  running  trains  will  be 
vantage  that  cannot  be  underestimated.  I  heavy.  The  drought,  which  has  been  so 
have  found  many  persons  abroad  that  longed  disastrous  to  Australian  prosperity,  is  at 
for  a  monarch  of  accentuated  personality.  No-  last  broken,  and  for  several  weeks  there 
body  should  blind  himself  against  the  grand  has  been  a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  country, 
outlines  in  the  character  of  our  Emperor.    He 

has  a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind,  as  I  can  '^ 

say  without  sycophancy,  and  there  is  nothing  j^^     ^^^^^^     rapprochement 

petty  in  him     Whatever  you  blame  in  him,  he  Japan  and      ^^^^^^^     .^^    ^^^^  Okuma- 

IS  no  Philistine.     If  you  wish  to  make  attacks  China          ^           .    .              ^             .        ,      . 

direct  them  against  me."  ,       , ,          ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  "^^^t  prominent  of 

the  elder  statesmen — in  opposition  to  the 

The  action   of  President  Ballestrem  in  Government,  and  the  declared  determi- 

prohibiting  any  discussion  of  the  Krupp  nation  of  each  of  them  to  bring  in  young 

incident    called    out    vehement    protests  men,  finally  breaks  up  the  old  class  sys- 

from  a  number  of  papers  which  are  ordi-  tem  and  ushers  in  a  new  political  era  in 

iiarily  favorable  to  the  Government.  On  Japan — the  era  of  government  on  party 

the  23d  he  actually  resigned  the  Presi-  lines.     But — for  there  is  a  big  "  but  "  in 

dency  in  consequence  of  this  criticism,  the  question — the  Upper  House  is  flatly 

and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  opposed  to  government  on  party  lines ; 
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and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
overridden.  This  House  consists  of  328 
members,  of  whom  53  sit  in  it  by  virtue 
of  hereditary  right,  14  because  they  are 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  1 1  because  they  are 
Princes  and  28  because  they  are  Mar- 
quises. Of  the  rest  119  are  elected  by 
Counts,  Viscounts  and  Barons;  iii  are 
Imperial  nominees — that  is,  men  who 
have  earned  distinction  for  eminent  serv- 
ices and  attainments — and  45  are  the 
highest  taxpayers  in  their  respective  pre- 
fectures. This  House  is,  therefore,  very 
strong;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  much 
stronger  than  the  Lower  House,  and  is 
universally  regarded  as  more  worthy  of 
respect,  as  less  corrupt,  and  even  as  more 
representative  of  the  people.  Meanwhile 
there  is  every  indication  that  Japan  is  not 
suffering  financially  from  the  political 
difficulties  inside  and  outside  of  the  Diet. 
— Steamers  from  Yokohama  report  that 
the  revolution  in  Chinese  Kansu  is 
spreading  dangerously.  Unless  Tung 
Fuh  Siang  is  soon  suppressed,  these  re- 
ports prophesy  that  the  Powers  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  revolt  more 
serious  than  that  of  two  years  ago.  The 
missionaries  are  fleeing  the  country. 
Tung  is  himself  enlisting  troops,  and  the 
suspicions  are  that  he  is  receiving  en- 
couragement from  the  Government. 


Babylonia  and  the 
Old  Testament 


The  famous  address 
of  Professor  Del- 
itzsch,  repeated  by 
special  request  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  on  "  Babel  und  Bibel,"  has 
aroused  a  discussion  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  Old  Testament  specialists  in  Ger- 
many are  participating.  The  run  of  this 
debate  is  an  excellent  index  to  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  modern  Old  Testament 
criticism.  Among  others  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  Delitzsch  has  not  found 
a  single  Orientalist  or  theologian  who 
will  approve  of  his  proposition  that  the 
leading  stories  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
the  account  of  Creation,  of  the  deluge 
and  the  like,  are  only  reproductions  of 
Babylonian  mythology,  and  that,  too,  in 
degenerated  forms.  Least  of  all  has  he 
been  able  to  gain  friends  for  his  hypo- 
thesis that  the  name  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahwe  were  derived  from 
Babylonia.     Rather  singularly,  even  the 


more  radical  Old  Testament  men  dissent 
in  almost  every  particular.  Cornill,  of 
Breslau,  characterizes  the  position  of 
Delitzsch  as  "  an  extravagant  glorifica- 
tion of  Babylon  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bible,  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Old  Testament  specialist  to  protest  vig- 
orously." The  veteran  Noldeke,  of 
Strassburg,  repeats  a  conviction  ex- 
pressed some  years  ago — namely,  that 
outside  of  purely  Assyriological  problems 
Delitzsch's  judgment  is  very  unreliable. 
At  the  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists held  at  Strassburg  the  subject  was 
discussed  by  various  speakers.  Among 
these  the  most  prominent  was  Merx,  of 
Heidelberg,  who  strongly  protested 
against  the  overestimation  of  Babylonian 
influences  on  the  Old  Testament.  While 
not  denying  that  both  make  use  of  com- 
mon material,  the  manner  and  purpose 
of  this  use  differs  toto  caelo.  Merx  and 
others  regard  this  whole  movement  as  a 
reaction  against  a  somewhat  mild  way  of 
utilizing  the  results  of  Assyriology  for 
apologetic  purposes  that  has  been  cur- 
rent in  former  years.  As  in  other  cases 
the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between 
these  extremes.  One  of  the  best  discus- 
sions called  forth  by  this  debate  is  that 
brochure  of  the  Assyriologist,  Dr.  Jere- 
mias,  of  Leipzig,  on  "  the  Increasing  In- 
fluence of  Babylon  for  the  Understand- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament."  He  declares 
that  the  finds  made  in  Babylon  cannot 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  side 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  Babylon,  however  much  material 
they  may  have  in  common  in  the  liter- 
atures. Kautzsch,  of  Halle,  has  also  in 
an  address,  delivered  at  Erfurt,  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  effect,  and 
the  Jewish  savant,  Barth,  of  Berlin,  lias 
done  the  same.  Naturally  the  m^ore  pro- 
nounced conservative  men  are  the  most 
outspoken  in  their  opposition  to  modern 
**  Babylonism."  Konig's  brochure  ''  Bibel 
und  Babel "  has  been  at  least  a  practical 
failure ;  while  Hommel's  two  pamphlets 
have  made  a  deeper  impression,  possibly 
because  he  himself  was  formerly  a  Well- 
hausian,  and  is  not  a  theologian.  Oettli, 
Strack,  Kittel,  Kineschke  and  others 
have  added  their  voices  in  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  Baby- 
lonian mythology  over  the  Old  Testament. 


The    War    on    Crime    in    New    York 

By    William     Travels     Jerome 

District  Attorney  of  New  York  City 

[The  people  elected  Mr.  Jerome  by  an  overwhelming  majority  after  he  had  alleged  on  the  stump  that 
the  police  protected  crime  for  tribute,  and  had  pledged  himself  to  expose  and  break  up  the  corrupt 
practice.  His  work  since  taking  office  has  been  a  fair  redemption  of  his  pledge,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to 
promise  the  most  startling  exposures  when  the  volume  of  evidence  that  he  has  collected  is  presented 
in  court.     The  following  article  was  obtained  as  an  Interview. —  Editor.] 

WE  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  bat-  as  they  were  under  Tammany  declare 
tie  just  now,  and  to  my  mind  that  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  regard 
it  appears  more  important  that  to  excise,  gambling  and  disorderly  houses 
we  should  go  ahead  and  do  things  than  will  result  in  defeat  of  the  present  city 
that  we  should  stand  still  and  talk  about  administration  at  the  next  election, 
them.  I  have  been  invited,  by  a  number  We  will  see  about  that.  If  this  admin- 
of  magazines  and  newspapers,  to  con-  istration  depends  for  its  strength  on  the 
tribute  to  their  columns  a  history  of  our  law  breakers  and  their  sympathizers  then 
struggle  with  crime  in  New  York  City,  it  ought  to  be  defeated,  but  I  do  not  be- 
but  I  have  had  to  decline.  I  cannot  get  lieve  that  such  is  the  case.  I  was  elected^ 
the  time  to  go  deeply  and  thoroughly  into  altho  I  constantly  proclaimed  my  inten- 
the  subject,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  it  tion  of  enforcing  laws  as  I  found  them, 
superficially.  and  it  would  be  very  inconsistent  of  the 
There  are  many  phases  of  the  situation  voters  should  they  show  resentment  be- 
which  it  would  not  be  politic  to  discuss  cause  I  am  endeavoring  to  fulfil  my 
just  at  present,  and  there  are  questions  pledges.  If  they  do  not  like  the  laws 
which  no  one  is  yet  competent  to  answer,  they  should  have  them  changed. 

Therefore  any  communication  which  I  In  my  own  opinion  there  should  be 
can  now  make  to  the  public  is  necessarily  changes  in  the  statutes  regarding  excise 
limited  and  imperfect,  so  much  is  tenta-  and  disorderly  houses,  but  the  law  for 
tive.  Startling  stories  as  to  our  discov-  the  suppression  of  gambling  should 
eries  and  the  revelations  we  will  be  en-  stand.  England  has  suppressed  gam- 
abled  to  make  concerning  the  gamblers  bling — except  where  men  play  cards  for 
and  their  sympathizers  and  protectors  money  in  private  or  make  bets  on  the 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  some  race  tracks — and  we  also  can  get  along 
of  the  newspapers.  All  have  been  with-  very  nicely  without  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
out  foundation,  simply  wild  guesses,  yet  fessional  gambler  and  his  devices.  My 
I  can  say  this  much,  that  the  sober  truth  recent  researches  have  laid  bare  to  me 
is  more  startling  than  any  of  the  fictions,  the  methods  of  these  gentry,  and  I  find 
What  have  we  accomplished  so  far?  that  they  are  all  swindlers.  The  honest 
That  one  question  calls  for  an  answer  professional  gambler  does  not  exist,  so 
that  would  fill  a  volume  if  we  were  to  go  far  as  my  experience  shows.  Not  con- 
into  details.  The  public,  however,  re-  tent  with  the  percentages  in  his  favor 
members  that  Al.  Adams,  the  alleged  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  games, 
policy  king,  is  awaiting  trial,  and  that  he  deliberately  robs  his  patrons  by  means 
Canfield  is  in  England  and  not  likely  to  of  mechanical  devices  which  enable  him 
return.     A  few  months  ago  any  sugges-  to  win  at  will. 

tion  that  the  law  could  reach  Canfield  or        We  have  demonstrated  the  possibility 

Adams  was  looked  upon  as  fit  cause  for  of  suppressing  gambling ;  as  to  what  per- 

mirth,  but  now  their  business  has  been  manent  gain   there  may  be  to  the   city 

broken  up,  their  books  and  papers  have  from  our  work  we  cannot  tell.    We  may 

been  seized  and  we  have  gained  posses-  be  sure  of  this,  however,  that  only  con- 

sion  of  a  deal  of  evidence  that  will  make  stant  aggressive  work  will  achieve  a  per- 

for  the  cleaning  of  the  city.  manent   result.      Some   people   hold   the 

The  gentlemen  who  want  things  to  be  theory  that  the  District-Attorney  should 
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wait  for  complaints  to  be  made,  that  he  of  my  office.     The  law  gives  us  ample 

should  try  only  such  cases  as  are  pre-  power  and  authority  to  protect  the  com- 

sented  to  his  office  rather  than  seek  crime  munity  and  oppose  crime  and  criminals, 

at  its  source  and  endeavor  to  stamp  it  and  those  powers  will  be  exercised  to 

out.     That  is  not  my  view  of  the  duties  their  fullest  extent. 

New  York,  January  23d,  1903. 


In    Remembrance 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 


M 


RS.  JESSIE  BENTON  FRE- 
MONT died  in  California  a 
week  or  two  ago  after  years  of 
illness  passed  in  retirement.  The  coun- 
try apparently  had  forgotten  the  woman 
who,  during  the  critical  period  of  last 
century,  was  one  of  its  foremost  and 
most  picturesque  figures.  We  are  not  a 
grateful  people ;  our  memory  of  our  most 
popular  favorites  is  apt  to  be  short-lived. 
But  now  that  she  is  dead,  no  doubt  there 
will  be  many  skilled  pens  ready  to  do  her 
justice. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Mrs. 
Fremont  was  the  most  conspicuous  and 
probably  the  most  influential  woman  in 
the  country.  She  was  Benton's  daugh- 
ter, 2nd  the  wife  of  the  great  Pathfinder, 
who  gave  California  to  the  United  States ; 
who  was,  besides,  the  leader  of  the  Free 
Soil  party,  the  man  who  dared  to  declare 
the  negro  free  two  years  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thought  it  expedient  to  do  it. 

One  of  his  staff,  by  the  way,  once  told 
me  of  a  little  circumstance  which  throws 
light  upon  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
which  I  never  have  seen  in  print. 

General  Fremont,  on  August  30th, 
1861,  in  St.  Louis,  wrote  the  proclama- 
tion declaring  martial  law  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  read  it  to  his  staff  at 
night.  The  clause  in  which  "  the  slaves 
of  all  persons  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States  are  hereby  de- 
clared free  men  "  was  preceded  by  sev- 
eral explanatory  paragraphs  giving  rea- 
sons in  justification  for  such  grave 
action. 

The  document  was  discussed  that 
evening,  but  not  signed.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  staff  assembled  again ;  Fremont 
came  in  and  laid  the  proclamation  on 
the  table.  The  introductory  apologetic 
Whereases  were  crossed  out. 


*'  The  proclamation  of  emancipation," 
he  said  quietly,  "  needs  no  apology.  I 
will  do  this  thing  simply  because  it  is 
right." 

His  action  was,  as  we  all  know,  an- 
nulled by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Fremont  was 
soon  relieved  of  his  command. 

Mrs.  Fremont  was  at  one  with  her 
husband  in  every  act  of  his  public  career ; 
and  she  was  so  potent,  so  magnetic  and 
compelling  a  force  in  her  personality  that 
one  does  not  like  to  question  what  would 
have  happened  if  she  had  chosen  to  clog 
him  in  his  work  for  the  negro  or  his 
country,  instead  of  urging  it,  lifting  it, 
putting  a  soul  into  it  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour,  through  all  of  their  life 
together. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Whatever  pa- 
triotic or  liberal  work  of  her  day  orig- 
inated with  Mrs.  Fremont,  it  was  car- 
ried out,  not  by  her,  but  by  the  men 
whom  she  influenced.  She  belonged  to 
the  time  when  a  woman  valued  her  per- 
sonal reserve  and  privacy  as  her  chief 
prerogative.  It  was  to  her  what  the 
alb  is  to  the  priest,  the  veil  to  the  bride. 

Jessie  Benton  had  been  given  the  edu- 
cation of  a  man.  In  her  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  politics  few  men  of  her 
time  equaled  her. 

A  young  girl  with  any  brain  power  in 
that  day  had  certain  advantages  over  our 
college  bred  women  in  her  training,  be- 
cause it  was,  to  a  degree,  private  and 
special.  Whether  she  chose  to  be  lin- 
guist, historian  or  litterateur,  there  were 
skillful  teachers  to  train  her  mind  in  the 
direction  natural  to  its  powers.  They 
had  a  theory,  quite  out  of  date  in  this 
driving  age,  that  the  oak  and  a  stalk  of 
corn  and  a  dandelion  plant  required  dif- 
ferent culture.  No  time  or  energy  was 
then   wasted   in    cramming   every   girl's 
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brain  with  the  same  mass  of  undigested 
facts  alien  to  it,  nor  in  vain  attempts  to 
make  her  imitate  a  man  in  either  her 
thoughts  or  actions.  And  it  has  been,  by 
the  way,  only  the  women  in  this  country 
who  received  that  individual  training 
who  have  produced  any  original  work 
which  has  been  held  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Airs.  Fremont  was  the  most  brilliant 
type  of  that  old  time  American  woman. 
She  had  a  man's  power,  a  man's  educa- 
tion, and  she  did  a  man's  work  in  the 
world,  but  her  wonderful  charm  was 
purely  feminine.  She  was  the  most 
womanly — the  most  womanish  of  women. 
One  could  not  imagine  her  presiding  over 
a  club,  or  making  a  political  speech  at 
a  public  meeting.  She  never  sacrificed 
for  a  moment  the  prestige  of  her  sex. 
Her  background  was  always  her  home. 
And  whether  she  happened  to  live  in  a 
palace  in  Paris  or  a  tent  in  the  field  or  a 
hut  in  the  Sierra  Madres,  she  made  a 
home  of  that,  and  reigned  in  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  her 
share  in  public  aflfairs.  When  the  true 
story  of  Emancipation  shall  be  written 
the  colored  people  of  this  country  will 
understand,  as  they  never  yet  have  done, 
what  they  owe  to  John  C.  Fremont  and 
his  wife. 

But  she  was  a  friend  to  me.  I  cannot 
be  altogether  silent  now  that  she  has 
gone.  It  seems  as  if  this  eager,  money- 
making  generation  ought  to  be  told  how 
warm  and  living  a  fire  went  out  in  the 
world  when  her  heart  grew  cold. 

I  do  not  believe  any  human  being — 
man,  woman  or  child,  however  mean  or 


ignoble  in  soul — ever  came  near  Mrs. 
Fremont  who  did  not  kindle  in  her  a 
(juick  spark  of  sympathy.  It  might  be 
an  obscure  genius  like  Bret  Harte  whom 
she  recognized  as  the  lion,  the  true 
prince,  and  helped  to  permanent  comfort 
and  to  honor.  Or  it  might  be  some  griz- 
zled hunter,  like  Kit  Carson,  in  whom 
she  discovered  the  knight  and  gentleman. 
Or  it  might  be  the  negro  shoeblack  at 
the  street  corner  or  the  lean  Yankee  girl 
waiting  behind  her  chair  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Maine  village.  They  all  were  human 
to  her ;  her  kinsfolk,  whom  she  recog- 
nized and  comforted  and  tried  to  lift  to 
higher  ground. 

"  Nobody,"  wailed  another  famous 
American  woman,  "  nobody  understands 
but  me !  " 

This  woman  always  "  understood," 
and,  a  greater  miracle,  was  understood. 

Her  name  has  almost  died  out  of  pub- 
lic remembrance ;  the  regiment  who  bore 
it  into  the  war  are  disbanded  long  ago. 
She  and  they  and  the  war  itself  are  now 
almost  pushed  out  of  the  memory  of  this 
noisy  world.  The  Republic  which  her 
husband  enriched  left  her  to  die  unre- 
warded and  poor.  The  race  that  they 
served  so  faithfully  never  showed  a  sign 
of  gratitude  to  them. 

But  the  legions  of  unhappy  soul.s 
struggling  upward  for  whom  she  wid- 
ened life  will  keep  her  alive  in  this  world. 

And  surely  she  knows  now  yonder 

"  How  many  a  blessing  went 
With    her    beneath    that    low    green    tent 
Whose  curtain  never   outward   swings." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^ 


^ 


^ 


Senator    Thomas    H.    Benton 


By  the  late  Jessie  Benton  Fremont 


[The  following  sketch,  written  in  1879  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  when  General  Fr6- 
mont  was  Governor  of  Arizona,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  then  engaged  upon  some  work 
bearing  on  American  history.  No  use  was  made  of  it,  and  it  is  now  here  pub.'ished  for  the  first  time. 
— Editor.] 


1  HARDLY  think  what  you  ask  for — 
"  a  sketch  by  a  friendly  hand  " — of 
my  father  is  to  be  found.  His  was 
the  nature  to  give,  not  to  receive,  strength 
and  such  encouragement  as  comes  from 
open  friendly  appreciation ;  not  that  he 
did  not  value  and  even  look  for  such 
help.  But  he  could  and  did  give  so  much 
in  w^ork  and  courage  and  every  form  of 
personal  and  party  help,  that  early  in  my 
life  I  could  see  where  he  was  always 
relied  on  for  these  things,  with  as  little 
doubt  that  they  w^ould  come  or  grati- 
tude when  they  did  come  as  we  have  for 
the  help  of  a  loving  and  proud  father. 

I  know  he  was  often  conscious  of  this 
himself,  and  in  later  years  we  spoke  of  it. 
The  faint-hearted,  who  had  all  their  wind 
in  reserve  for  the  crowning  spurt,  were 
more  praised,  while  his  steady  work  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  larger 
public,  especially  among  the  farming  and 
country  people,  felt  the  warmest  faith  in 
and  gratitude  to  my  father,  but  they  do 
not  talk  much  or  publish  anything.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  those  earlier 
times.  And  the  active  pens,  the  press 
and  the  moneyed  classes,  were  united 
against  my  father  by  the  very  causes 
which  gave  the  people  their  faith  in  him. 
The  United  States  Bank  was  to  Con- 
gress what,  later,  slavery  became ;  and 
the  repeal  of  its  charter  was  a  war,  in 
which  it  became  necessary  to  disarm  and 
discredit  the  leaders  on  the  Anti-Bank 
side.  My  father  was  then  in  his  un- 
broken strength  of  courage,  purpose  and 
that  "  ruthless  joy  in  battle "  which 
Kinglake  says  is  essential  to  the  true 
commander. 

Monopolies  and  paper  money  were 
two  doomed  institutions  to  my  father 
and  the  band  of  true  Democrats  who  led 
and  who  read  that  word  Democracy  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  read,  not  as  com- 
munism. He  would  have  the  people 
share  all  that  was  best  in  a  country  and 
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government,   not   level  government  and 

country  to  the  most  elementary  state  of 
fortune  or  life.  The  homestead  laws, 
public  schools  and  hard  money  make 
his  record  in  Missouri  and  through  our 
West,  which,  when  one  travels  over  it, 
cannot  indeed  be  called  other  than  the 
Great  West.  His  statue  in  bronze,  point- 
ing westward,  with  the  words,  **  There 
is  the  road  to  India,  there  is  the  East," 
stands,  where  I  have  seen  old  friends  of 
his  sorrowfully  touch  their  own  unim- 
aginative foreheads  and  with  a  sincere 
shake  of  the  head  lament  to  me  my  fath- 
er's ''  craze  "  about  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific. 

He  was  in  many  ways  far  in  advance 
of  his  day,  while  in  some  things — lost 
arts — he  belonged  to  the  past.  In  all 
matters  of  education  and  health  he  was 
immensely  in  the  advance.  In  his  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  a  Senator,  in  his 
clean  and  lofty  public  life,  and  in  the 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  private  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  lov- 
ing duty  to  and  care  of  his  own  imme- 
diate people,  my  father  belonged  to  an 
obsolete  period.  He  was  capable  of 
faith, — faith  in  religion  and  faith  in 
women. 

I  may  seem  to  you  to  be  writing  with 
enthusiasm,  but  I  know  these  are  mere 
bald  w^ords  pointing  to  years  of  a 
noble  life  filled  with  undeviating  adher- 
ence to  lofty  ideals ;  and  this  throughout 
a  period  of  political  war  fiercer  than  any- 
thing we  had  until  our  Civil  War ; 
through  the  long  period  of  autocratic 
])Ower  which  he  held  in  the  days  of  the 
high  political  fortunes  of  the  great  old 
Democratic  party.  The  character  that 
remains  true  under  immense  and  nearly 
irresponsible  power  can  face  history 
calmly.  My  father  was  great.  He  was 
an  eminent  example  of  English  blood 
and  training  expanding  in  American 
surroundings  and  opportunities. 
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My  father  was  of  English  and  scholar-  occupy  a  large  grant  of  lands  she  had 

ly  blood  on  both  sides.     His  father  came  there.     There  were  then  eight  children, 

over   as   private   secretary   to   Governor  Eive  of  these,  all  growing  up,  died  young 

'i'ryon,  the  last  Royal  Governor  of  North  from    rapid    consumption.      My    father, 

Carolina.      Governor    Tryon,    himself   a  thinking  his  fate  inevitable  and  having 

cultivated  man,  had  also  provided  him-  upon  him  the  thirst  and  vague  need  of 

self  with  a  chaplain,  who  was  my  father's  stimulant   which   go   with    that   disease, 

first  instructor,  and  from  whom  he  had  found,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five, 

his  early  Greek  and  Latin.     My  father  that   it  was  becoming  a   fixed   habit   to 

was  but  eight  years  old  when  his  father  take  wine  to  relieve  this.    He  was  young 

died   from   consumption    and   a  general  then,  but  he  acted  as  he  did  all  his  life 

disgust  at  life  in  its  changed  conditions  on  his  first  clear  perception  of  any  fact 

as  a  Republic.     I  have  heard  my  father  to  be  met.    '"  Factis,  non  verbis,"  was  his 

say   that    his    father's    early    death    had  family   motto,   and    with   him   the    deed 

saved  him   from   Tory  training.     As  it  and  not  the  talk  about  it  was  always  the 

was,  he  gained  from  him  the  advantages  instinctive  rule.    So,  alone,  on  horseback, 

of  inherited  tastes  and  perceptions,  the  as  he  was  crossing  a  wooded  tract,  this 

care  and   instruction   of  his   friend,   the  conviction   came  to  him,   and   then  and 

chaplain,  and  the  rare  advantage  at  that  there  to  himself  he  made  the  pledge  that 

date  and  in  that  secluded  place — Hills-  for  five  years  he  would  drink  only  water, 

boro,  North  Carolina — of  growing  up  in  And  he  kept  it. 

a  really  well  chosen  and  varied  library.  The  war  of  18 12  took  him  into  active 

My   grandfather    Benton    was    at   home  service ;    he    was    lieutenant-colonel     of 

in  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  Span-  the  Thirty-ninth  Infantry.     It  was  then 

ish,  and  these,   with  his   English  books  that  he  found  how  to  check  his  tendency 

and  his  true  English  friend,  were  an  at-  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  horses 

mosphere  to  decide  a  life.  to  which  he  had  a  right  as  lieutenant- 

My  grandmother  was  also  English,  colonel  he  gave  up  to  men  who  could 
through  her  father,  the  younger  brother  not  walk  as  he  could,  and  he  found  that 
of  the  Sir  William  Gooch  who  was  left  the  abundant  perspiration  from  marching 
by  Lord  Dunmore  as  his  deputy  Cover-  in  the  heat  relieved  his  continual  thirst, 
nor  in  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Co-  His  habits  of  exquisite  personal  nicety 
lonial  days.  The  private  seal  of  Sir  Wil-  made  him  bathe  night  and  morning,  as 
Ham  Gooch,  together  with  that  of  the  he  best  could,  and  he  found  a  rough 
Colony  of  Virginia,  was  afifixed  to  the  cloth  well  wetted  and  rubbed  hard  on 
land  patents  of  that  day,  among  them  the  skin  gave  still  more  relief.  So  while 
the  estate  of  Roanoke,  from  which  John  the  old  cruel  practice  of  shutting  up  con- 
Randolph  took  his  designation.  Mr.  sumptives  was  still  in  force  medically  my 
Randolph  considered  this  the  first  bond  father  found  for  himself  that  the  true 
between  my  father  and  himself.  They  remedies  were  Nature's  own  sun,  air, 
were  always  friends,  and  Mr.  Randolph  water.  He  was  always  fine  looking  and 
claimed  a  namesake  among  us  children,  handsome,  with  the  best  Saxon  attributes 
It  should  have  been  I,  but  it  had  to  of  clear  blue  eyes,  sunny  hair  and  white 
await  the  first  son,  who  was,  accordingly,  skin,  while  his  strong,  fine,  even  teeth 
John  Randolph  Benton,  and  to  whom  had  never  felt  pain,  and  were  all  sound 
Mr.  Randolph  bequeathed  an  estate,  at  his  death.  He  was  a  superb  horse- 
which,  however,  was  refused  by  my  man.  To  ride,  to  shoot,  to  speak  the 
father,  because  he  ''  would  not  profit  by  truth  made  part  of  his  idea  of  manly 
a  friend,"  and  also  because  he  would  not  training. 

acquire  slaves  for  himself  or  his  children.  I  give  you  so  much  of  this  sort  of  de- 

This  was   my  mother's   feeling,   too,   as  tail  that  you  may  judge  how  ill-fitting 

she  had  given  freedom  to  her  own.     My  were  the  epithets  constantly  used  against 

father,   for  the  same  reason,  declined  a  him  by  the  Bank  press,  which  called  him 

large   estate   left   him   by   a  brother   in  ''  Western    duellist,"    "  Western    bully," 

Louisiana.  '*  florid,  aggressive  demagog,"  etc.,  etc. 

At  sixteen  my  father  removed  to  Ten-  I  used  to  read  these  things  and  look  up 

nessee,  where  his  mother  thought  best  to  at  the  calm  powerful   fair  face — serene 
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as  Jove's — and  with  eyelids  of  "  un- 
winking calm,"  at  the  most  aristocratic, 
white  hands,  so  well  shaped  and  small, 
and  so  untiring!  I  would  remember  all 
his  gentle  patience  with  constituents,  es- 
pecially the  plainer  sort ;  always  showing 
the  most  care  for  young  men  or  widows 
or  those  in  trouble;  his  long  patience 
with  us  children,  whose  real  teacher  he 
was ;  later  his  most  beautiful  care  of  my 
mother,  over  years  of  her  silent  suf- 
fering; all  these  marks  of  greatness  that 
gives  and  asks  no  reward  but  giving 
happiness ;  of  real  nobility ;  noble  use  of 
great  physical  as  well  as  mental  power, 
and  I  took  my  gauge  of  the  value  of 
"  contemporaneous  history." 

I  do  not  think  I  can  compact  what  I 
want  to  portray  to  you.  Generosity, 
manly  care  of  the  helpless,  unceasing 
and  minute  care  of  his  home  people, 
their  education  as  well  as  their  instruc- 
tion never  wearying  him  in  the  busy,  un- 
remitting work  of  which  every  one 
knows.  The  death  of  one  of  the  children 
from  consumption  filled  him  with  "  re- 
morseful tenderness."  We  were  all  put 
in  training  in  a  way  that  distressed  our 
Southern  relations,  who  could  not  look 
without  pain  on  the  system  of  thick 
shoes,  woolen  clothes,  straw  mattresses 
and  open  windows  at  night,  together 
with  the  plainest  food,  which  my  father 
watched  should  not  be  neutralized  by 
mistaken  kindness. 

Thus  some  lessons,  most  precious  for 
all  life,  were  stamped  in  on  us,  temper- 
ance in  everything,  self-denial,  holding 
our  own  course  under  social  sneers  or 
entreaties ;  and  the  illness  then  consid- 
ered necessarily  mortal  was  successfully 
fought  off  for  that  generation.  Reap- 
pearing in  this  it  has  been  again  mas- 
tered by  my  father's  old  treatment  of 
himself  in  1812,  by  the  aid  of  will,  which 
I  believe  is  capable  of  miracles. 

I  hope  you  see  my  father  as  I  do,  a 
most  loving  and  honoring  son  to  his 
noble  and  uncommon  mother ;  a  youth 
whose  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
was  enough  to  turn  away  the  weakness 
of  inherited  disease  and  work  out  its 
cure ;  a  man  who  because  he  was  strong 
and  life  was  fair  and  good  with  him 
gave  aid  to  all  weakness  and  need ;  a 
public  man  whose  record  is  stainless  and 
resplendent  with  care  of  the  people   who 


trusted  him  and  who  had  foresight  for 
those  who  would  follow. 

My  father's  first  law  practice  was  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  insisted  on  giving  to  a 
negro  the  right  of  counsel,  not  that  he 
had  anv  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  blacks. 
It  was  before  that  date.  He  was  young, 
full  of  his  own  bright  life,  and  not  fa- 
miliar with  any  but  the  bright  side  of 
life.  It  was  their  right  as  a  matter  of 
law,  and  he  was  a  true  Saxon  champion 
of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  the  mean- 
est under  it.  This  came  also  in  his  in- 
herited feeling,  and  in  his  early  training 
by  the  chaplain  and  by  his  mother,  two 
classes  that  are  above  considerations  of 
policy,  and  developed  to  the  fullest  that 
aggressive  spirit  of  justice  which  my 
father's  fine  physique  and  his  splendid 
will  always  leapt  to  maintain. 

This  feeling  led  to  his  advocating  the 
maintaining  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
the  admitting  of  California  as  a  Free 
State  and  to  his  opposition  to  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill,  from  all  of  which 
came  his  being  deposed  in  his  own  State 
of  Missouri  by  the  new  growth,  which 
found  its  fuller  expression  against  Kan- 
sas and  in  the  Rebellion. 

My  father  was  most  careful  of  all  the 
details  that  go  to  make  home  delightful. 
No  contention  or  argument  leading  to 
feeling  was  ever  permitted  by  him  to 
come  into  the  inner  life  of  home.  His 
committee-room  and  his  own  library 
were  the  places  where  all  things  might 
be  hammered  out  with  as  much  give  as 
take.  But  into  my  mother's  presence, 
into  the  drawing-room,  nothing  was  to 
come  but  what  was  consistent  with  that 
lovely  old-fashioned  formal  courtesy 
that  was  such  a  shield  and  defense. 

My  father  always  rose  with  the  first 
light  and,  in  winter,  lit  his  own  wood  fire 
in  his  library,  where,  after  his  never- 
omitted  rough-rubbing  with  flesh  brushes 
and  cold  water,  he  would  roll  himself 
in  a  white  flannel  gown  over  his  under- 
clothes and  write  until  a  late  breakfast 
hour.  He  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at 
this  time.  If  he  had  a  speech  to  make, 
or  there  was  some  keen  debate  up,  he 
confined  himself  to  tea  and  fruit,  or,  at 
most,  would  indulge  in  some  cold  chicken 
as  a  solid.  And  even  with  this,  the  lit- 
tle, brief,  hacking  cough,  that  single  note 
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of  warning  the  lungs  give  when  growing 
overheated  and  strained,  would  come  on 
him.  For  some  days  before  and  after 
a  speech  my  father  took  this  care  of  his 
hmgs.  Then,  after  his  Hght  breakfast, 
which  when  busy  he  had  alone,  he  would 
make  a  fresh  toilet  and  go  up  to  the 
Senate. 

We  always  had  the  late  dinner  which 
fits  in  so  well  with  Washington  work, 
and  to  this  my  father  looked  for  his  rest 
and  refreshment.  It  was  his  wish,  which 
was  our  guide  even  when  we  came  back 
from  our  own  homes  in  after  years,  to 
have  the  family  meet  some  little  time 
before  dinner  in  the  drawing-room.  Any 
agreeable  thing  we  had  heard  or  met 
during  the  day  was  kept  to  be  told  then. 
As  children  and  young  people  we  were 
always  freshly  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
if  any  unpleasant  act  or  sulky  face  dis- 
turbed the  expected  harmony  nothing 
was  said  then,  but  the  next  dinner  that 
place  was  vacant.  Banishment,  "  put- 
ting into  Coventry,"  was  the  only  and 
most  dreaded  punishment. 

Any  stranger  with  letters  was  asked 
the  day  they  were  presented.  If  there 
was  time,  some  one  was  brought  down 
from  the  Senate  to  meet  him.  The  drill 
of  the  house  and  the  little  family  made 
it  always  pleasant  as  well  as  hospitable 
to  give  such  prompt  attention ;  and  in 
this  way  the  habit  of  eating  in  peace  and 
with  pleasurable  surroundings  became  a 
necessity  that  grew  with  our  growth.  It 
was  a  time,  too,  of  most  charming  talk 
and  instruction.  Those  who  had  the  in- 
timacy of  that  old  home  of  ours  will  re- 
member its  atmosphere  of  affection  and 
peace,  as  well  as  the  cheerful  and  intelli- 
gent talk  there. 

My  father  was  all  his  life  studious. 
In  languages  he  held  French  and  Span- 
ish flexibly  in  his  mind  and  voice  and 
delighted  in  the  best  works  in  each  lan- 
guage. Latin  he  retained  so  fluently 
that  once  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  could 
speak  no  English  and  mangled  his 
French,  was  getting  hopeless  when  my 
father  tried  him  in  Latin,  and  they  talked 
away  like  two  priests.  In  St.  Louis  the 
Catholic  Church  founded  great  colleges 
and  seminaries,  and  sent  very  superior 
men  to  develop  them.  These  were  al- 
ways most  agreeable  visitors  at  my 
father's  house  there.  Some  became  later 
high  dignitaries  and  one  a  Cardinal. 


Indian  hunters  and  trappers  and  In- 
dian chiefs  were  also  welcome  to  him 
for  the  special  knowledge  they  had,  as 
well  as  the  old  French  settlers  and  the 
adventurous  fur-traders  and  merchants 
of  Santa  Fe,  who  encountered  then  more 
dangers  from  Indians  and  robbers  than 
our  whole  continent  coidd   furnish  now. 

In  Washington  we  had  our  winter 
home,  where  there  was  always  a  varied 
and  interesting  group  almost  every  even- 
ing. My  father  withdrew  from  general 
society  very  much  after  we  were  grown 
and  my  mother's  health  gave  way.  Then 
people  came  to  him,  to  listen  to  the  won- 
derful charm  and  wit  and  information 
of  my  father's  fluent,  refined  talk.  His 
voice  was  beautiful, — full,  round  and 
sustained  and  full  of  inflexions. 

I  have  seen  a  black  woman  with  a 
basket  of  clothes  turn  down  the  area 
steps,  glazed  and  slippery  with  falling 
sleet.  My  father  passing,  on  his  way  to 
the  Senate,  sees  this,  speaks  to  the 
woman,  turns  and  makes  her  go  up  the 
front  steps,  on  which  ashes  had  been 
thrown,  helps  her  basket  up,  rings  the 
bell,  and  says,  "  I  brought  her  up ;  have 
ashes  put  on  the  basement  steps,  they  are 
dangerous."  This  I  saw  from  a  window, 
when  my  father  was  nearly  seventy. 
You  must  realize  the  enormity  of  a  slave 
going  with  a  bundle  to  a  front  door  to 
know  what  this  contains  of  courage  and 
justice,  and  use  of  position  to  enforce 
justice. 

This  was  in  logical  keeping  with  the 
case  he  volunteered  as  counsel  for,  in  his 
youth,  in  Tennessee.  A  black  nurse  had 
killed  a  white  baby  to  which  she  was 
wet  nurse.  My  father  said  it  was  not 
natural  for  a  woman  to  kill  the  baby  that 
she  nursed  and  that  something  might  be 
said  on  her  side ;  that,  any  way,  she  had 
a  right  to  counsel  and  defense.  He  de- 
fended her  and  proved  that  her  own  baby, 
a  first  child,  had  been  left  to  the  care  of  a 
woman  who  was  an  enemy ;  that  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  it  beyond  this,  that 
she  cried  to  know  about  it,  that  her  mis- 
tress beat  her  on  the  head  with  a  chair 
to  make  her  hush  crying  for  her  baby 
and  gave  her  her  baby  to  nurse.  But 
she  strangled  it ;  she  would  not  give  her 
milk  to  the  stranger  and  know  her  own 
child  was  dying  for  want  of  it.  A  white 
woman  under  such  circumstances  would 
be  declared  to  have  had  a  rush  of  blood 
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to  the  brain,  emotional  insanity,  etc.    As  to  leave."    A  few  days  after  he  came  in 

it   was,    this    girl,    about    fourteen,    was  his   face  lit  up  as  it  always  was  when 

sentenced  to  be  sold  out  of  the  State,  but  great  thoughts  filled  him : 
her  life  was  not  taken  as  it  might  have        "  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  dead ;  this 

been.  will  bring  great  changes  in  Russia  and 

When  my  father's  Washington  house  in  all  European  politics.     What  are  in- 

was  burned  it  gave  so  much  pain  to  every  dividual  losses  to  such  great  events  ?  " — 

one  that  both  Houses  adjourned  and  the  and  he  began  one  of  his  luminous  talks 

silent  helpless  crowd  bared  their  heads  to  on  the  historical  state  of  Russia,  as  influ- 

my  father,  as  he  came  to  the  ruin  of  his  enced  by  personal  character,  foreseeing 

home.     "  It  makes  dying  the  easier,"  he  the   emancipation   of  the   serfs   through 

said  to  me,  ''  there  is  so  much  the  less  the  liberal  English  training  of  Alexander. 


Freedom    of   Speech    in    the    South 

By  J.   H.    Kirkland,    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University 

IF  it  is  always  a  means  of  grace  to  see  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  answer 
ourselves  as  others  see  us,  there  the  article  alluded  to  above.  It  is  of  no 
should  come  to  the  South  great  profit  avail  to  set  one  opinion  against  another 
from  the  article  of  the  correspondent  equally  emphatic.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
of  The  Independent  of  January  15th.  that  there  is  some  degree  of  justice  in  the 
She  is  clear  and  blunt  enough  to  be  un-  charges  of  our  critic,  while  at  the  same 
derstood  even  by  those  whom  she  criti-  time  I  assert  without  hesitation  that  in  its 
cises.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  whole  temper  and  inference  the  same  ar- 
no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  her  tide  is  a  flagrant  misrepresentation, 
conclusions.  With  the  exception  of  the  In  only  one  point  do  I  claim  the  priv- 
case  of  Professor  Sledd  and  the  resent-  ilege  of  discussing  in  detail  the  charges 
ment  felt  by  some  of  the  people  of  New  of  our  critic.  It  is  asserted  that  whenever 
Orleans  toward  Mr.  Cable,  no  proof  is  a  Southern  college  selects  an  instructor 
offered  of  her  charges.  The  only  value,  from  outside  the  South  one  is  sure  to 
therefore,  the  article  has  is  as  a  candid  hear  general  criticism  and  complaint.  As 
statement,  under  the  veil  of  anonymity,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  education- 
of  the  feelings  of  the  writer  toward  al  work  in  the  South  it  will  not  be 
Southern  people  and  her  views  on  the  thought  improper  for  me  to  make  a  state- 
status  of  Southern  society.  Judged  from  ment.  Vanderbilt  University  is  a  South- 
this  standpoint  the  article  is  not  remark-  ern  institution.  Its  first  endowment  was 
able.  There  could  no  doubt  be  found  a  gift  of  the  North  to  the  South.  It  was 
many  who,  under  the  same  protecting  ob-  intended  to  serve  the  South  and  from  the 
scurity,  would  be  willing  to  bring  against  beginning  has  been  managed  by  South- 
us  other  charges  besides  excessive  pride,  ern  men.  The  family  of  our  founder  has 
intense  jealousy,  resistance  to  civilization  never  exercised  any  control  over  the  in- 
and  similar  qualities  *'  a  little  short  of  to-  ternal  management  of  the  university.  Its 
tal  depravity."  The  world  will  not,  how-  students  are,  in  the  main.  Southern  boys ; 
ever,  accept  individual  opinions  as  sufii-  its  trustees,  without  exception,  Southern 
cient  proof  of  public  sentiment.  The  men.  At  present  four  departments  are 
present  writer  while  visiting  friends  in  supported  on  the  campus  of  Vanderbilt 
New  England  heard  a  woman  of  refine-  University.  In  these  departments  twen- 
ment  and  education  seriously  defend  the  ty-five  men  are  employed  holding  the 
stealing  of  chickens  as  among  the  inno-  rank  of  professor.  No  account  is  here 
cent  and  virtuous  recreations  of  the  ne-  taken  of  the  professional  departments  of 
gro.  P)Ut  this  was  not  taken  as  proof  of  law,  medicine  and  dentistry,  whose  ofii- 
the  ethical  ideas  of  New  England.     It  is  ccrs  are  necessarily  selected   from  resi- 
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dents  and  practitioners  of  the  city  of 
Nashville.  But  these  twenty-five  pro- 
fessors are  in  the  exclusive  employ  of  the 
university,  brought  here  and  kept  here 
solely  as  college  officers.  Of  this  num- 
ber fourteen  come  from  outside  ''  the 
charmed  circle  "  of  the  South.  Repre- 
sentatives are  here  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey ;  also  from  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  as  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  These 
men  completed  their  college  courses  and 
took  their  first  degrees  at  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Western  Reserve,  the  Universities 
of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Cincinnati.  During  the 
last  ten  years  at  least  thirteen  men  have 
left  us  who  came  from  the  North.  Their 
leaving  was  in  every  case  voluntary,  m 
order  to  secure  better  positions  elsewhere. 
During  the  ten  years  in  which  I  have 
acted  as  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity I  have  never  heard  a  professor 
criticised  unkindly  because  of  Northern 
birth  or  affiliations  by  students,  col- 
leagues, trustees  or  the  general  public. 
We  have  tried  always  to  make  merit  and 
merit  alone  the  test  of  fitness  in  filling 
our    chairs    without    reference    to    geo- 


graphical origin.  It  is  possible  that  the 
record  of  Vanderbilt  University  is  ex- 
ceptional. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  small  colleges  of  the 
South  have  not  means  enough  to  induce 
professors  to  come  from  the  North.  The 
State  universities  have  sometimes  shown 
a  preference  for  men  from  their  own 
States.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
by  no  means  capable  of  a  sectional  inter- 
pretation. 

For  many  years  teachers  of  Southern 
young  men  have  tried  to  instill  lessons 
of  the  broadest  and  purest  patriotism. 
They  have  taught  them  that  old  things 
are  passed  away ;  that  there  is  now  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  at 
least  in  any  sectional  or  offensive  sense. 
They  have  rejoiced  in  the  coming  of  a 
new  South ;  new  in  its  commercial 
achievements,  new  in  its  opportunities, 
new  in  its  ideas  and  new  in  its  ideals. 
After  reading  such  censures  and  expres- 
sions of  feeling  as  are  contained  in  the 
article  under  consideration,  these  same 
teachers  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
coming  of  a  new  South  may  soon  be  fol- 
lowed, in  some  quarters  at  least,  by  the 
coming  of  a  new  North. 

Nashville,  Tenn, 


The    Recession    of    Mechanism 

By  Borden  P.   Bowne,  D.D.,   LL.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University 


THE  traditional  dogmatic  naturalism 
recognizes  only  five  factors  in  its 
account  of  things :  space,  time, 
matter,  motion  and  force.  Space  and 
time  furnish  the  scene;  matter  furnishes 
the  existence,  and  force,  manifesting  it- 
self in  motion,  furnishes  the  causality. 
These  five  factors  constitute  nature ;  and 
from  them  nature  is  to  be  construed  and 
comprehended.  To  these  the  analysis  of 
natural  processes  brings  us  down :  and 
on  these  and  with  these  all  synthesis 
must  build  up. 

In  this  way  the  thought  of  a  great  me- 
chanical system  of  things  and  forces 
grew  up ;  and  nature,  which  was  the 
name  for  the  system,  began  to  bulk  very 
large  in  popular  thought,  often  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  spiritual  existence.     For 


to  thought  exclusively  busied  with  me- 
chanical conceptions,  spiritual  realities 
must  become  difficult  and  doubtful,  if 
not  impossible.  The  system,  too,  was 
perpetually  threatening  to  set  up  for  it- 
self. On  the  plane  of  sense  thought  the 
system  seems  to  be  indisputably  given. 
Natural  or  mechanical  causality  is  the 
plainest  fact  of  experience,  and  no  one 
can  set  any  bound  to  its  possibilities. 
Before  we  admit  anything  supernatural 
we  should  make  sure  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted the  powers  of  the  natural.  But 
how  can  we  tell  what  nature  can  do,  ex- 
cept by  observing  what  it  does  do?  And 
if  we  come  to  unsuspected  wonders  in 
experience,  why  go  outside  of  nature  for 
their  cause,  instead  of  enlarging  our  con- 
ception of  nature  itself?     Moreover,   it 
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is  clonbtful  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  be- 
yond nature.  At  present,  certainly,  the 
system  runs  itself,  and  on  due  considera- 
tion of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  it  would 
seem  that  nature  may,  some  say  must, 
have  always  run  itself.  Thus  mechan- 
ical naturalism  has  always  had  a  strong 
tendency,  on  the  human  side,  toward  ma- 
terialism, and  on  the  cosmic  side,  toward 
atheism. 

Every  practiced  reader  will  recognize 
how  often  in  the  last  generation  the 
thought  just  outlined  was  repeated. 
lUilky  volumes  and  whole  systems  of 
philosophy  had  no  other  contents.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  Belfast  address  and  his 
replies  to  his  critics  were  a  most  naive 
expression  of  this  thought,  and  Romanes' 
"  Candid  Examination  of  Theism  "  had 
it  for  its  main  argument.  Dogmatic 
thought  was  possessed  with  the  notion 
that  a  system  of  mechanical  causality 
demonstrably  exists  which  already  ex- 
])lains  much,  which  is  daily  explaining- 
more,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  which  no 
limits  can  be  set.  When  the  thought  is 
completed  we  have  the  conception  of  the 
universe  as  a  huge  mechanical  function 
in  space  and  time,  the  successive  stages 
of  which  are  bound  together  by  mathe- 
matical necessity,  so  that  any  one  who 
could  get  its  equations  at  any  moment 
could  read  its  past  and  future  with  per- 
fect mathematical  certainty. 

This  scheme  of  thought  has  been  the 
source  of  a  deal  of  intimidation  and  base- 
less panic  to  persons  who  are  what  the 
hypnotists  call  *'  suggestible,"  and  espe- 
cially ''  auto-suggestible."  In  reality  it 
is  the  last  echo  of  that  philosophic  dog- 
matism which  Hume  and  Kant  under- 
mined and  largely  overthrew.  And  this 
fact  has  slowly  worked  its  way  into  phys- 
ical metaphysics  until  a  marked  reces- 
sion of  this  mechanical  way  of  thinking 
is  very  apparent.  The  change  show^s  it- 
self in  the  following  respects: 

T.  The  naive  assumption  of  sense 
thought  has  been  that  the  undeniable 
realities  are  material  bodies  in  space  and 
time ;  while  all  other  things  are  relative- 
ly doubtful.  Speculation,  then,  must  be- 
gin with  mechanical  things  as  its  most 
certain  foundation.  All  other  things  arc 
hypothetical,  but  these  stand  sure. 

The  progress  of  speculation,  however, 
has  disposed  of  this  notion.     The  funda- 


mental data  of  all  philosophy  are  the  co- 
existence of  persons,  the  common  law  of 
intelligence  and  a  world  of  common  ex- 
perience. These  things  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated, neither  can  they  be  questioned 
without  immediate  absurdity.  On  these 
matters  all  theorists  agree.  And  the 
function  of  philosophy  is  not  to  deduce 
them,  or  to  demonstrate  them,  but  sim- 
ply and  only  to  interpret  them.  Our 
philosophy,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  our 
interpretation  of  these  facts ;  and  its 
validity  depends  on  the  success  of  the 
interpretation.  And  our  philosophy, 
again,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  me- 
chanical or  personal,  is  equally  specula- 
tive or  inferential  or  hypothetical  in 
every  case.  Mechanical  and  materialistic 
explanations  are  just  as  metaphysical 
and  inferential  as  personal  and  spiritual 
explanations.  The  only  question  is, 
which  explanation  best  explains?  Thus 
the  notion  that  the  mechanical  explana- 
tion is  exclusively  matter  of  fact,  while 
the  spiritual  explanation  is  hypothetical, 
is  seen  to  be  illusory. 

2.  The  mathematicians  themselves  have 
very  generally  come  to  recognize  that 
there  is  nothing  metaphysical  about  the 
science  of  mechanics.  Even  dynamics 
is  a  set  of  formal  relations  from  which 
all  efficiency  has  been  emptied  out.  As  a 
system  of  conceptual  relations,  it  has  un- 
doubted logical  validity,  but  it  is  based 
throughout  on  unreal  abstractions  and  is 
valid  only  for  them.  As  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  claiming  to  represent  the 
true  realities  which  underlie  and  found 
experience,  it  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever. The  real  world  of  experience  is 
the  world  of  sense  perception  with  its 
real  things  and  qualities ;  the  real  world 
of  mechanics  is  a  set  of  abstractions  of 
mass  points,  accelerations,  etc.,  whereby 
we  seek  to  master  the  overwhelming- 
complexity  of  real  experience.  This  ab- 
stract and  unreal  character  of  mechanics 
has  been  very  forcibly  argued  by  Prof. 
James  Ward  in  his  "  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism ;  "  and  Prof.  Karl  Pearson, 
of  University  College,  London,  says  in 
his  "  Examiner  of  Science:  " 

"  Step  by  step  men  of  science  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  mechanism  is  not  at  the 
bottom  of  phenomena,  but  is  only  the  con- 
ceptual shorthand  by  aid  of  which  they  can 
briefly  describe  and  resume  phenomena." 

That   is,   mechanics   is   a   purely    formal 
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science  in  itself.  In  its  concrete  appli- 
cation its  value  lies  in  its  practical  con- 
venience for  description  and  calculation. 
Professor  Pearson  adds  : 

"  That  all  science  is  description  and  not  ex- 
planation, that  the  mystery  of  change  in  the 
inorganic  world  is  just  as  great  and  just  as 
omnipresent  as  in  the  organic  world,  are  state- 
ments which  will  appear  platitudes  to  the  next 
generation." 

3.  Logic  has  clearly  shown  the  tauto- 
logical character  of  all  mechanical  expla- 
nation in  any  case.  The  mechanism 
which  is  to  explain  the  facts  must  im- 
ply the  facts.  Hence  it  is  not  any  and 
every  mechanism  which  explains  the 
facts,  but  only  one  which  contains  them. 
H  it  does  not  contain  them,  it  cannot  ex- 
plain them.  If  it  does  contain  them  there 
is  no  progress :  for  we  simply  carry  the 
problem  back  into  the  explaining  mech- 
anisin.  Thus  mechanism  ends  in  a  hope- 
less deadlock. 

4.  The  necessity  of  recognizing  some- 
thing beside  mechanism  in  the  world  is 
being  insisted  upon  by  scientific  men 
themselves.  The  romantic  devotion  to 
mechanism  which  fears  to  recognize  con- 
sciousness or  purpose  for  fear  of  being 
unscientific  is  passing  away.  Professor 
Minot's  address  last  summer  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  on  the  "  Problem  of 
Consciousness  in  Its  Biological  Aspects," 
and  Professor  Shaler's  paper  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  hitcrnational 
Quarterly  on  "  Faith  in  Nature,"  are 
good  illustrations.  Neither  author  has 
any  fear  of  mechanism  before  his  eyes. 
Professor  Minot  sets  aside  the  no- 
tion that  consciousness  is  a  powerless 
"  epiphenomenon,"  and  emphasizes  its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  organic  evolu- 
tion ;  and  Professor  Shaler  rejects  "  all 
the  brutal  suggestions  of  the  mechanical 
view  of  nature."  For  him  "  the  realm  of 
nature  appears  no  longer  as  a  rigid 
mechanism,  but  as  the  place  of  incessant 
creation." 

5.  Criticism  has  shown  so  many  in- 
soluble antinomies  in  the  metaphysics  of 
mechanism,  and  indeed  in  all  impersonal 
existence  of  whatever  kind  that  there  is 
a  growing  desire  in  the  scientific  world 
to  make  a  partition  of  territory  between 
science  and  philosophy  on  the  following 
lines:  The  discovery  and  description  of 


])henomena  and  their  orders  of  co-exist- 
ence and  sequence  and  concomitant  va- 
riation belong  to  science.  The  problem 
of  catisality  and  interpretation  belongs  to 
philosophy.  These  problems  are  dis- 
tinct, and  the  solution  of  both  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  satisfaction  of  our  rea- 
son. We  must  find  out  what  the  facts 
are,  and  we  must  try  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  their  meaning  and  of  the 
causality  1)y  which  they  are  produced. 
This  partition  of  territory  has  secured 
to  science  and  philosophy  their  ap])ro- 
jM-iate  fields  and  inalienable  rights,  and 
they  are  coming  to  dwell  together  in 
mutual  appreciation  and  friendship. 

6.  Criticism  has  further  made  clear 
the  non-absolute  character  of  natural 
laws.  Dogmatic  thought  generalizes 
every  experienced  uniformity  into  an 
eternal  necessity,  but  criticism  admon- 
ishes us  to  keep  clear  of  the  infinities  and 
the  eternities,  and  limit  our  affirmations 
to  "  a  reasonable  degree  of  extension  to 
adjacent  cases."  That  is,  natural  laws 
have  become  for  enlightened  thought 
simply  those  uniformities,  discovered 
within  experience,  on  which  experience 
shows  we  can  practically  depend.  They 
are  regulative  norms  for  ])ractical  life, 
and  not  speculative  principles  at  all. 
Whenever  they  are  erected  into  eternal 
and  universal  principles,  dogmatism  lieth 
at  the  door. 

7.  Metaphysics  is  coming  to  see  the 
impossibility  of  philosophizing  on  the 
impersonal  plane.  Real  existence  must 
be  conceived,  either  under  the  form  of 
space  and  time  or  under  the  form  of  con- 
scious intelligence.  There  is  no  third 
possibility.  But  on  analysis  all  spatial 
and  temporal  being  becomes  phenomenal. 
As  spatial  it  can  have  no  unity ;  as  tem- 
poral it  can  have  no  permanence.  Con- 
ceived as  ontologically  existing,  such 
being  is  dispersed  and  lost  in  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  space  and  time.  On  the 
impersonal  and  mechanical  plane  the 
spatial  and  temporal  disappear  in  the  dis- 
solving view  and  impersonal  causality 
loses  itself  in  the  infinite  regress  and 
comes  to  naught.  We  can  escape  these 
disasters  only  as  we  reduce  the  outer 
world  to  phenomenality  and  interpret 
real  causality  in  terms  of  living  intelli- 
gence. 

On    all    of    these    accounts    the    dog- 
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iiiatism  of  mechanical  naturalism  is  fast  creasingly    fruitful.      This    recession   of 

being  discredited  among  those  who  think,  mechanism  has  also  been  helped  on  by 

What  Professor  Shaler  calls  its  "  brutal  the  increasing  prominence  of  human  in- 

suggestions  "    have    compelled    a    more  terests  in  the  educated  world.     Ethical, 

careful  scrutiny  of  its  claims;  and  these  economical,     political     and     sociological 

have  been  exhibited  in  their  baselessness,  questions  have  been  coming  to  the  front 

The   next   generation   will   hear   less   of  of  recent  years ;   and  men  busied   with 

*'  Science  "  and  ''  Nature  "  and  the  "  iron  such  inquiries  discover  that  they  live  in 

chain   of   necessity ;  "   tho   we   make   no  a  world  of  personalities  where  ideas  and 

doubt  that  science,  as  the  study  of  the  ideals  count,  and  not  in  a  system  of  mec- 

uniformities  revealed  in  experience,  will  hanism  of  which  the  Supreme  Law  is  to 

grow  from  more  to  more  and  will  be  in-  keep  ^  M  V^  a  constant  quantity. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The    Use  of    Wealth 

By  John  Bascom,   LL.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Williams  College 

THE  disciples  of  Christ  found  such  of  liberality.  More  men  will  help  the 
difficulty  with  the  words,  "  How  poor  than  will  aid  the  poor  in  helping 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  themselves.  To  first  rob  men  of  their 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  that  own  and  then  return  it  as  a  gift  is  the 
he  re-rendered  them,  '*  Children,  how  mere  semblance  of  virtue.  This  is  the 
hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  thing  Christ  pronounces  impossible  in 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God."  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  "  Tory  Social- 
There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  ism  "  is  no  new  thing  in  the  world,  and 
give  this  expression,  and  similar  expres-  yet  we  are  entering  on  it  with  a  glad 
sions  of  our  Lord,  either  a  too  stringent  spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  fresh  found  virtue 
or  a  too  slighting  interpretation;  either  to  steal  a  man's  heritage  and  then  fling 
wealth  must  be  wholly  rejected  or  it  may  to  him  the  waste  of  it,  as  one  gives  par- 
be  used  much  as  one  wishes.  Yet  it  is  ings  to  a  dog.  It  is  quite  easy  to  serve 
not  an  obscure  thought  that  a  large  share  two  masters,  if  one  is  the  head  of  a 
of  the  uses  of  life  depend  on  the  way  in  divinity  school.  Christ  must  have  over- 
which  wealth  is  gained  and  employed,  looked  divinity  schools  in  saying  it  can- 
The  Christian  temper  must  shine  out  not  be  done.  You  have  only  to  take  the 
brightly  at  this  point.  It  is  not  an  occa-  money  of  the  devil  and  employ  it  in  ex- 
sion  for  a  flickering  light.  tending  your  own  version  of  the  precepts 
It  is  the  universal  value  of  wealth  that  of  our  Lord  and  you  are  sound  with 
makes    its    distribution    among   men    of  both. 

such  moment.     All  have  an  interest  and  We  are  called  on  to  make  our  lives 

a  claim  in  connection  with  it.    The  self-  generous  and  complete,  such  lives  as  can 

ish,  the  just  and  the  liberal  temper  are  be  unfolded  in  harmony  with  all   lives, 

each  disclosed  at  their  true  value.     Con-  The  temper  with  which  we  get  will  be 

cession  and  exaction  are  opposites :  "  Ye  the   temper   with   which   we   give.     We 

cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."     One  cannot    bestow    with    refreshing    gener- 

nuist     distinctly      settle     the      question  osity,  except  as  we  have  won  with  lib- 

whether    wealth    means    primarily    com-  eral  fellowship.     Water  does  not  rise,  in 

mon   welfare  or  individual  welfare.     If  the  spiritual  any  more  than  in  the  phys- 

hc    says    the    last,    he    excludes    himself  ical  world,  higher  than  its  source, 

from   the  kingdom   of  love.     There  are  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent 

many  who  strive  to  reconcile  the  two,  or  that  tho  the  disposition  of  the  individual 

rather  to  disguise  the  opposition  which  must  be  at  harmony  with  itself,  the  house 

lies   between   them.     They   seek   wealth  can   be   divided   against   itself   and   still 

selfishly  and  then  spend  it  with  a  show  stand;  that  one  class  of  men  can  gain 
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money  wrongfully,  and  another  class  of  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  because  they 

men  receive  it  and  spend  it  for  the  gen-  were  the  price  of  blood,  but  bought  with 

eral  welfare;  that  we  can  lodge  the  sin  them  the  Potter's  Field.    Our  elders  can 

there  and  the  virtue  here  and  make  the  do  better  than  that.     Even  before  Judas 

final   effect   beneficent.      The   fellowship  hints  of  repentance  they  can  wash  their 

of  life  is  much  too  intricate,  delicate  and  hands     of     his     transgressions,     saying, 

complete  to  allow  of  this  theory.     Our  ''  What  is  that  to  us?    See  thou  to  that," 

life   is   a   wonderfully   composite   affair,  and  then  cast  the  millions  gained  into, 

and  we  let  any  mischief  into  it,  as  into  is  it  blasphemy  or  is  it  wisdom  to  call  it, 

the  body,  at  our  peril.     The  gain  which  '*  the   treasury  of   God  ?  "     That   is   the 

comes   with   the  perverse   disputings   of  best  thing  we  can  do  with  it,  say  these, 

men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  our  elders.     We  have  no  need  of  a  Pot- 

the  truth    is  not  only  not  godliness,   it  ter's  Field.     Yet  every  large  city  has  a 

can  in  no  way  be  turned  into  godliness.  Potter's  Field,  and  a  Potter's  Field  kept 

Evil    is    corrected    only    by    repentance,  crowded    by    the    unchristian    methods 

The  good  that  may  follow  the  evil  is  not  of  our  commercial  life.     It  may  well  be 

born  of  the  evil.  doubted    whether    money    is    ever   more 

Poverty  and  oppression  have  attended  completely  wasted  than  when  it  is  used 
on  many  of  the  best  words  spoken  and  to  gild  transgression, 
the  best  acts  performed  in  human  his-  The  fellowship  of  right  action  is  a 
tory.  There  is  hardly  a  form  of  noble  noble  fellowship,  and  no  ignoble  man 
consecration  that  is  not  self  denying,  that  can  share  it.  What  we  need  far  more 
does  not  involve  a  distinct  rejection  of  than  we  need  anti-trust  laws  is  a  public 
wealth  as  a  primary  pursuit.  The  words  sentiment  that  crushes  the  oppressor, 
of  the  scientist  are  classical,  "  I  have  not  Can  colleges  and  universities  and  divinity 
time  to  make  money."  The  man  who  schools  strike  hands  with  oppression  as 
has  the  spirit  of  invention  will  sacrifice  a  means  of  educating  the  people  and 
almost  anything  to  perfect,  his  idea,  will  building  up  the  nation  ?  Can  they  ''  put 
consume  his  own  furniture  to  secure  the  up  "  for  the  benefit  of  unscrupulous  men 
heat  by  which  to  obtain  a  vitrified  sur-  who  rule  the  business  world? 
face.  The  best  literature  has  been  writ-  Light,  the  all-sufficient  and  universal 
ten  in  contempt  of  money  and  published  symbol  of  truth,  is  hostile  to  darkness 
in  negligence  of  it.  A  man  who  feels  he  and  subterfuge  and  deceit,  even  the  cun- 
has  a  word  worth  saying  will  write  it,  ning  deceit  of  those  whose  alchemy  is 
tho  it  bring  him  no  return,  either  in  to  turn  evil  into  good.  ''  Be  not  over- 
money  or  in  honor.  It  is  to  him  "  the  come  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
burden  of  the  Lord."  good."     This  is  the  entire  philosophy  of 

How  much  more  is  this  true  when  we  life,  that  evil  begets  evil  and  good  brings 

approach  the  highest  revelation,  the  re-  forth  good.     We  must  accept  and  can 

demptive  truth  of  divine  love  and  social  never  alter  this  eternal  law.    All  appear- 

fellowship.     Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  ance  of  doing  it  is  sleight  of  hand, 

this  gospel,  in  its  own  large  temper,  a  One  temptation  to  which  our  Protes- 

temper  that  lays  aside  all  sympathy  with  tant  churches  and  our   private  colleges 

evil  and  takes  on  an  unfailing  sympathy  are  exposed  is  to  be  discontented  with 

with  the  wants  of  men ;  that  knows  that  honest  poverty,  and  to  be  willing  to  have 

the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  platter  cast  over  them,  at  any  price,  one  little 

must  both  be  cleansed ;  that  the  beginning  corner    of    the    skirt    of    wealth.      The 

and  the  end  must  lay  hold  of  each  other,  moment  this  is  done  some  portion  of  that 

Money !  a  man  never  touches  money,  re-  last,    highest    proof    of    divine    wisdom, 

ceives  it  or  gives  it,  without  imparting  ''  And  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 

character    to    it.      "  Thy    money,"    said  unto  them,"  will  begin  to  disappear.     It 

Peter,   "  perish  with  thee,  because  thou  is   a   grand   thing,   and  the  only   grand 

hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  thing  in  social  life,  when  the  masses  of 

be  purchased  with  money."     The  chief  men,  by  their  own  united   effort,   come 

priests  and  elders    when  Judas  repented  under   and    spread   abroad   a   gospel   of 

himself    and    brought    again    the    thirty  good    will.      Away    with    the    pretense 

pieces  of  silver,  would  not  put  them  into  which  anticipates  and  prevents  this  with 
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a  wretched  counterfeit,  a  use  of  wealth  drill  down  to  the  rock.    We  beat  the  air. 

which  strengthens  the  abuses  of  wealth.  We  promise  ourselves  a  future  which  is 

Much  of  our  labor  in  well  doing  comes  not  born  of  the  present.    We  deny  causa- 

to  nothing,  because  we  do  not  keep  our  tion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,    MaSS. 


The    People    of    the    Twentieth    Century 

By  Urbain  Gohier 

[M.  Gohier  has  just  returned  to  Paris  from  a  long  visit  in  this  country,  where  he  has  been  assidu- 
ously studying  our  social,  political,  economic  and  religious  institutions.  He  proposes  to  write  a 
book  on  America.  Our  readers  will  remember  several  former  articles  from  his  pen  that  we  have  pub- 
lished, and  also  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  famous  book,  "  The  Army  Against  the  Nation,"  which 
created  such  a  furore  at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  trial, — Editor.] 


IT  may  seem  bold  to  discover  the  New 
World  again  after  Americus  Vespu- 
cius  and  M.  Paul  Bourget  (of  the 
French  Academy).  However,  the  first 
of  these  explorers  is  no  longer  up  to  date ; 
the  second  only  saw  the  ''  Four  Hun- 
dred "  of  Newport,  their  surroundings, 
their  equipages ;  and  the  stock  yards  of 
Chicago.  There  is  really  something  else 
in  America. 

Most  writers  who  go  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  are  shepherded  by  the 
millionaires  or  led  around  by  the  Bar- 
nums  who  show  them  the  ordinary  sights. 
Academic  parasites  or  mercenary  moral- 
ists, they  complacently  describe  what  they 
have  been  permitted  to  see ;  they  tell 
America  about  Europe  and  Europe 
about  America  what  they  have  been  de- 
sired to  tell,  or  what  they  have  seen  fleet- 
ingly,  between  the  Pullman  car  and  the 
grand  international  caravansary. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  wander 
freely  over  the  United  States  without  a 
cicerone,  without  bonds  of  any  kind,  with- 
out receiving  a  disguised  salary;  to  go 
eleven  thousand  miles  by  railway,  on 
horseback,  or  by  stage,  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific ;  to  observe  the  real 
life  of  the  nation  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
universities,  in  factories  and  theatres, 
l)assing  from  parlors  to  saloons,  from 
mining  camps  to  courts  of  justice,  visit- 
ing hospitals,  settlements,  prisons,  slums, 
being  present  at  workmen's  strikes,  hear- 
ing sermons  from  all  religious  sects,  lost 
amid  the  crowd  and  inhaling  its  breath. 

Even  five  months  of  such  an  existence 
is  a  very  short  time  in  such  a  vast  coun- 
try. 


But  for  a  man  who  knows  how  to  see, 
by  natural  aptitude  and  professional  ex- 
ercise the  experience  is,  in  many  respects, 
sufficient.  First,  we  must  be  resigned  to 
take  only  rapid  glimpses  of  the  American 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite 
study  of  America  because  America  herself 
is  not  definite.  She  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation. During  the  years  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  work,  the  subject  would 
be  completely  transformed.  At  the  very 
moment  such  a  work  appeared,  the  re- 
sult would  be  out  of  date,  and  would  have 
nothing  but  an  historical  value. 

In  the  second  place,  such  is  the  assim- 
ilative power  of  the  American  world,  in 
which  all  nationalities  are  dissolved,  that 
the  traveler  feels  himself  also  being 
promptly  assimiliated.  When  I  landed  in 
New  York  I  had  never  been  out  of  Eu- 
rope, and  never  spoken  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish. At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  I  be- 
gan to  think  in  English ;  the  American 
expression  sometimes  came  to  me  quick- 
er than  the  French  word ;  I  was  no  longer 
astonished  at  breakfasting  in  ten  minutes, 
perched  on  a  high  stool  before  a  counter, 
at  beginning  my  repast  with  fruits  and 
ending  it  with  melon,  at  eating  oats  and 
wheat  like  Paris  horses,  reading  mean- 
while on  the  restaurant  walls : 

Numerous  Thieves. 

Watch   Your  Hat  and  Coat. 

Wait  on  the  Lord. 

And  He  Shall  Save  Thee. 

In  the  West,  I  was  not  only  not  shocked 

at  seeing  young  girls  and  women  riding 

astride  on  their  saddles  like  cowboys ;  but 

I  found  the  fashion  as  modest  at  it  was 

natural  and  easy. 
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I  was  Americanized.     It  was  the  Pa-  tors,  the  same  little  houses  in  the  resident 

risians  who  seemed  strange  to  me  on  my  districts,  electric  tramways  with  a  uni- 

retnrn,  to  me,  a  Parisian.  That  is  to  say,  form  fare  of  5  cents,  with  the  same  sys- 

the  period   during"  which   vivid   impres-  icm  of  transfers ;  the  same  streets  and 

sions  are  received  is  very  short.    Haste  is  avenues  at  right  angles,  the  avenues  in 

needed  to  look  because  soon  we  cease  to  one  direction,  the  streets  in  another,  des- 

see.  i^-nated  by  numbers  or  by  the  same  set  of 

Further,  a  larger  number  of  things  can  names — Broadway,  Market  Street,  Chest- 
be  grasped  in  the  United  States  than  any-  nut  Street,  Main  Street,  Pine  Street, 
where  else  in  the  same  space  of  time,  be-  \\  ashington  Street.  Everywhere  are  the 
cause  life  is  more  open — private  life  as  same  parks  for  promenade  or  athletic 
well  as  public.  Family  affairs,  like  po-  games,  the  same  clubs  with  the  same 
litical  and  money  matters,  are  managed  gynmasiums,  the  same  settlements,  the 
by  daylight ;  marriages,  betrothals,  di  -  same  establishments  of  the  Salvation 
vorces,  family  quarrels,  removals,  fail-  Army  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
ures,  wills,  honorable  bargains  and  ques-  Association,  the  same  associations  of  Odd 
tionable  transactions  are  announced,  ex-  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  Every- 
plained,  commented  upon  before  the  pub-  where  baseball  is  played  in  the  same  way, 
lie.  When  the  papers  do  not  give  details  with  the  same  gestures  of  pitcher  and 
enough  those  interested  supply  them,  catcher,  everywhere  ping  pong,  on  the 
nothing  is  sacred.  No  respect  for  hu-  beach  of  Cathaline  Island  as  well  as  on 
manity,  no  false  shame ;  truly,  sometimes,  the  beach  of  Atlantic  City,  in  the  depths 
not  enough  modesty.  But  it  is  very  con-  of  the  Yosemite  or  Yellowstone  or  in 
venient  for  the  observant  stranger.  Baltimore.     Everywhere  the  same  style 

Finally  one  is  tempted,  at  first  sight,  to  of  dress,  the  same  hats  on  the  heads  of 

add    that    a    rapid    description    of    the  men  and  women  of  the  same  class. 

United  States  is  made  more  easy  by  the  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  Arizona 

wonderful  unity  of  the  country.  you  meet  a  little  girl  or  young  woman 

Americans  who  have  not  traveled  upon  alone,  several  miles  from  any  habitation, 
the  elder  continent  can  have  no  idea  of  in  her  little  four-wheeled  carriage ;  the 
the  enormous  diversity  of  the  European  woman's  dress  and  the  carriage  are  just 
world.  There  in  a  few  hours  of  railroad  what  you  would  see  in  Fairmount  Park, 
travel  we  pass  from  one  country  into  an-  Philadelphia.  Everywhere  the  little  dog- 
other  entirely  different.  Not  only  the  tooth  broom  takes  the  place  of  a  brush, 
large  countries  like  Austria-Hungary,  but  Everywhere  boys  and  girls  chew  the  same 
the  middle-sized  states  like  France  and  gum,  drink  the  same  sodas,  eat  the  same 
the  very  small  states  like  Belgium  and  cracker  jacks  and  distribute  peanuts  with 
Switzerland,  offer  an  extreme  variety  of  equally  familiar  shells.  You  might  say 
aspects.  Two  languages  are  spoken  in  that,  with  the. language,  in  this  country  of 
Belgium ;  in  Switzerland  three.  In  3,000,000  square  miles  and  of  77,000,000 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  during  three  inhabitants,  the  bonds  of  national  unity 
or  four  hours  of  railroad  travel,  three  or  were  chewing  gum  and  drinking  ice 
four  provinces  are  crossed,  each  possess-  cream  soda.  However,  it  has  others,  the 
ing  a  dialect  of  its  own,  a  literature  and  a  most  efficacious  of  which  are  the  railroads 
history.  Traditions,  beliefs,  passions,  and  universities.  All  the  towns  are 
songs,  games,  manners,  costume,  change  founded  and  developed  on  the  same  plan 
every  two  hundred  kilometers.  through  the  same  sudden  turns  of  for- 

In  America  the  same  landscape  con-  tune ;  hence  their  resemblance.    With  us 

tinues  through  12  or  24  or  36  hours  of  when  a  locality  has  suffered  a  long  time 

railroad  travel.    Nothing  resembles  a  city  from  lack  of  communication,  in  the  end  it 

in  the  United  States  like  another  city  in  obtains  a  tramway  line ;  when  a  city  or 

the  United  States.    Everywhere  the  same  agricultural  region  has  been  hampered  a 

language.     Everywhere,  for  the  traveler,  long  time   by  its  isolation,   it  finally   is 

the  same  hotels,  the  same   railway  sta-  reached   by   a   railway.      In   the   United 

tions,  the  same  baggage  express.    Every-  States  it  is  the  tramway  which  determines 

where  for  the  inhabitant  the  same  build-  the   growth   of   a   quarter ;   the   railway 

ings  and  skyscrapers  in  the  business  quar-  which    determines    the    formation    of    a 
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town.  With  us,  houses  have  an  open  fire 
place  in  each  room ;  the  furnace  is  a  lux- 
ury of  the  wealthy.  In  the  United  States 
every  house  is  warmed  by  a  furnace ;  open 
fire  places  are  only  an  ornament,  a  super- 
fluity of  wealthy  people.  Everywhere  the 
same  court  houses,  churches,  saloons,  li- 
braries, the  same  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial tools  brought  to  the  highest  possible 
state  of  perfection. 

But  the  spectator  who  would  infer 
from  the  uniform  appearance  a  com- 
plete unity  of  mind  and  manners  in  the 
nation  would  make  an  enormous  mistake. 
The  uniform  appearance  covers  an  in- 
finite complexity  of  details.  Laws  and 
the  needs  which  have  engendered  them, 
the  interests  and  passions  which  they 
create,  vary  from  one  State  to  another. 
The  character  of  the  population  is  deter- 
mined by  the  race  from  which  it  sprung, 
by  the  climate  under  which  it  lives ;  in  the 
United  States  there  are  all  climates,  there 
are  men  of  every  race. 

Thousands  of  little  communities  have 
arranged  an  existence  suited  to  their  taste 
without  any  regard  to  environment ;  they 
live  in  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
needs  of  a  centralized  state.  In  civil  leg- 
islation the  effects  of  the  decentralization 
extend  to  the  extremes  of  anarchy.  Not 
only  do  provincialism  and  narrow  mind- 
edness  exist,  but  they  develop  along  with 
economic  wealth. 

New  England  flatters  herself  that  she 
is  the  real  metropolis  of  the  confedera- 
tion, that  she  alone  colonized  North 
America,  and  that  she  preserves  a  moral 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  States.  She 
boasts  of  preserving  the  national  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  pure  Yankees, 
who  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  only 
abandoning  to  strangers  and  newcomers 
inferior  prerogatives.  But  the  strangers, 
the  newcomers,  are  an  ocean  in  which 
New  England  is  only  a  drop  of  water. 

For  more  than  a  century  there  was 
no  immigration  to  America.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  first  colonists  aflFect  to 
believe  the  new  empire  is  their  domain. 
The  immigrant  of  the  nineteenth  century 
laughs  noisily  at  this  pretense.  You 
should  hear  people  in  Boston  talk  about 
Chicago;  but  you  must  also  hear  people 
in  Chicago  talk  about  Boston.  In  spite  of 
the  common  tongue,  of  baseball,  of  the 
national  ice-cream  soda,  there  is  nothing 
further  apart  than   the  Puritan   Anglo- 


Saxon  of  the  East  and  the  Spanish  and 
French  Creole  of  the  South;  nothing 
more  remote  from  the  German  colonies  of 
Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati  than  old  Mex- 
ican Santa  Fe ;  New  York  is  a  world 
apart ;  California  is  a  separate  empire. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  the  American 
people?  East  of  the  Alleghanies?  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  In  the  north  or 
south  valley  of  the  Mississippi?  And 
every  year  from  500,000  to  700,000  Eu- 
ropeans land  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
coming  to  modify  the  composition  of  this 
great  whole  according-  to  the  variations 
of  their  own  origin. 

For  some  years,  from  1881-1885,  the 
German  element  seemed  about  to  sub- 
merge the  United  States.  To-day  the 
Latins  and  the  Slavs  are,  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  the  majority.  In  1901  Ger- 
many sent  only  22,000  immigrants, 
against  136,000  from  Italy.  From  July, 
1901,  to  July,  1902,  immigrants  to  the 
number  of  648,743  arrived,  457,691  of 
whom  came  from  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Italy. 

In  this  chaos  of  humanity,  where  men 
of  black  skin,  yellow  skin  and  red  skin  are 
mingled  with  men  of  all  tribes  of  white 
skins,  good  and  evil  wage  their  eternal 
battle.  Humanitarian  societies  multiply ; 
generous  and  devoted  people  willingly 
spend  fabulous  sums ;  works  of  popular 
assistance  and  education  are  innumer- 
able. Crime  is  more  bold  and  ingenious 
than  anywhere  else.  There  is  as  much 
virtue  as  in  any  place  on  earth,  and  al- 
most as  much  hypocrisy  as  in  England. 

In  penal  legislation  and  punishment  for 
crime  there  is  no  more  justice  than  in  Eu- 
rope. The  lesser  attacks  upon  property 
are  as  severely  repressed,  and  the  great 
piracies  as  unregarded  as  with  us.  Scan- 
dalous adultery  is  more  rare  because  di- 
vorce is  excessively  easy ;  but  the  revolver 
plays  as  large  a  part  in  the  tragi-com- 
edies  of  love.  Vice  is  less  bold,  but  much 
more  brutal.  Ruffianism  is  ignored,  but 
a  party  on  a  spree  act  exactly  like  a  band 
of  drunken  sailors.  Woman  has  more 
outward  respect  and  pretended  regard ; 
but  cocktails  and  champagne  are  pre- 
ferred to  her  society.  In  France  woman 
plays  the  coquette  for  men ;  in  America 
for  her  own  sex.  In  France  the  two  sexes 
cannot  live  without  each  other ;  in  Amer- 
ica each  has  a  separate  club. 

In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
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from  time  to  time  a  woman  is  found  cut 
to  bits  at  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,  or  a  head- 
less man  cooking  in  an  oven,  which  sig- 
nifies that  security  prevails  as  in  Paris 
or  London.  But  the  American  police  are 
more  venal  than  any  other.  The  occupa- 
tion of  a  policeman  is  despised  among  us, 
and  the  police  are  very  honest.  In  the 
United  States  their  profession  brings 
them  no  discredit ;  they  realize  from  it 
scandalous  fortunes  by  exploiting  crim- 
inals. In  the  West  the  citizens  frequent- 
ly form  themselves  into  a  police  force, 
and  this  system  is  infinitely  more  dreaded 
by  evil  doers. 

There  is  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia  and  England,  a 
particular  class  of  citizens  who  are  called 
"  public  spirited."  When  citizens  form 
an  association  to  follow  up  and  punish, 
at  great  risk  and  expense,  a  dishonest 
public  functionary  or  a  rascally  con- 
tractor, they  are  *'  public  spirited,"  A 
Mr.  McCormick  is  taxed  upon  property 
valued  at  $250,000 ;  he  returns  his  sched- 
ule, corrected,  to  the  reviewers,  admitting 
that  he  ought  to  pay  upon  a  value  of 
v$475,ooo;  he  is  "public  spirited."  That 
never  occurs  among  us.  But  brains, 
among  us,  are  never  stopped  and  rifled 
by  masked  brigands.  Lynchings  never 
occur.  Herds  of  300  or  500  head  of  cat- 
tle are  never  slaughtered  by  neighbors  of 
the  owner,  to  punish  the  escapade  of  a 
goat  or  calf.  That  happens  very  often  in 
the  United  States. 

Outside  this  category  of  executions, 
animals  are  not  treated  as  cruelly  as  in 
Europe.  Vigilant  societies  effectively 
protect  them.  American  cities  are  rare- 
ly sullied  by  the  scenes  of  brutality  and 
cowardly  ferocity  which  stir  our  hearts 
every  day  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Seeing 
the  horses  sheltered  from  martyrdom  in 
New  York  as  in  London,  you  foresee 
good  fortune  for  the  Philippines  and  the 
little  children  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Americans  do  not  drink  alcohol 
except  at  the  bars ;  but  they  drink  water 
everywhere.  They  drink  ice  water  all 
day,  in  the  shops,  in  the  railway  trains; 
water  is  passed  around  in  the  theatres. 
The  fountains  which  offer  cool  water  to 
the  passers-by  have  an  elevated  basin  for 
horses,  another,  lower  down,  for  dogs. 
There  are  also  fountains  in  the  South  for 
the  negroes. 


Water  is  not  only  for  interior  use.  It 
is  freely  used  for  the  exterior.  The  most 
modest  houses,  the  tiniest  furnished 
apartments,  include  a  little  bath  room ; 
hot  and  cold  water  are  freely  distributed. 
In  the  clubs  and  gymnasiums,  in  all  meet- 
ing places,  the  lavatory  is  the  first  attrac- 
tion, the  comfortable  instalment  of  plunge 
and  shower  baths.  All  the  settlements 
furnish  baths  at  5  cents  each,  towels  in- 
cluded. Several  cities  maintain  free  pub- 
lic baths.  Physical  cleanliness  is  an  ele- 
ment of  moral  cleanliness,  the  beginning 
of  dignity. 

The  care  of  the  body  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  physical  qualities  attain  further 
an  exaggerated  importance  among  the 
Americans.  The  development  of  bone 
and  muscle  preoccupy  them  excessively. 
Gymnastic  exercises  are  not  very  popu- 
lar, altho  a  gymnasium  is  attached  to  all 
colleges  both  of  men  and  women,  and  al- 
tho a  multitude  of  schools  for  physical 
culture  exist  for  both  sexes.  But  athletic 
games,  open  air  sports,  have  an  astonish- 
ing importance  in  national  life.  The  uni- 
versities enthusiastically  devote  them- 
selves to  this  custom ;  male  and  female 
students  eagerly  rival  each  other  in  foot- 
ball and  basket  ball  respectively.  The 
young  American  wishes  to  succeed ;  to 
succeed  he  must  be  strong.  To  be  strong, 
according  to  the  conception  of  primitive 
life,  he  must  be  tall  with  fleshy  muscles 
and  big  fists. 

In  France  we  all  know  that  the  drum 
major,  who  is  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
regiment,  is  also  the  most  stupid.  But  the 
good  Americans  judge  men  by  weight  as 
they  do  cattle  in  the  stock  yard.  The  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  a  distinguished  man 
given  by  the  papers,  first  mention  his 
weight  in  English  pounds  and  the  circum- 
ference of  his  thorax  or  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  reporter  who  inter- 
viewed you  begins  by  informing  the  pub- 
lic of  your  stature  and  athletic  abilities. 
Among  the  French  lecturers  who  have  re- 
cently visited  the  United  States  those  best 
qualified  lacked  stature  and  weight;  an- 
other succeeded  better  because  he  was  six 
inches  taller  and  weighed  sixty  pounds 
more  than  his  predecessors.  France 
must  fatten  her  literary  men  a  little  before 
exporting  them  across  the  ocean. 

By  a  humorous  contrast  the  Americans 
are  some  of  the  most  devoted  admirers  of 
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Xapolcoii  First.  You  see  portraits  and 
busts  of  this  personage  in  every  house, 
even  in  institutions  of  learning:.  The 
-Vmerican  admiration  for  force  makes 
them  consider  as  a  hero  the  greatest 
bandit  of  history ;  they  set  before  their 
children  as  a  model  of  energy  the 
slaughterer  of  four  million  men  ;  for  a 
model  of  morality  this  incestuous  adult- 
erer, this  assassin  of  a  hundred  honest 
individuals,  this  systematic  perjurer. 
Strange  aberration  among  a  people  who 
wish  to  be  honest !  But  a  still  greater 
aberration  in  a  people  who  wish  a  great 
man,  first  of  all,  to  be  an  athlete.  In  his 
best  days  Napoleon  was  a  very  small  man. 

The  abuse  of  athletic  sports  seems  only 
to  increase  disease.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  do  doctors  and  druggists  swarm 
as  in  the  United  States.  You  see  build- 
ings fifteen  stories  high  filled,  the  one 
with  doctors,  the  other  with  druggists 
from  cellar  to  attic.  The  papers  publish 
whole  columns  or  even  entire  pages  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  advertise- 
ments, which  are  well  paid  for.  The  busi- 
ness of  these  professions  is  then  pros- 
])erous,  which  is  a  bad  sign  for  public 
liealth.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys,  of  the 
liver,  heart  disease,  neurasthenia,  exhau"^- 
tion,  short  sight.  You  see  these  every- 
where in  the  papers  and  on  the  walls. 
How  many  diseased  organs  among  such 
an  athletic  people ! 

Energy  !  Energy  !  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can word.  All  the  politicians  and  Amer- 
ican writers  boast  of  the  American  en- 
ergy ;  educators  preach  energy ;  young 
men  stupefy  themselves  in  physical  sports 
and  people  drug  themselves  to  acquire  en- 
ergy. Really,  American  energy  is  a  le- 
gend. 

Or,  rather,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
American  people  possess  great  reserves 
of  energy  because  they  spend  very  little. 

This  is  not  a  paradox.  Certainly  in  the 
business  quarters  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  many  other  cities,  the  dollar  hunters 
are  much  agitated  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  The  crowd  is  great  around 
the  banks  and  houses  of  commerce.  The 
fever  is  ardent,  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
in  London  or  Paris.  But  this  feverish 
agitation  of  some  thousands  of  business 
men  is  not  energy. 

The  Americans  cannot  tell  whether 
thev  have  it  or  not  because  thev  have  nev- 


er been  tried  since  their  great  Civil  War. 
They  have  never  encountered  any  ob- 
stacles. In  Europe  we  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  life ;  we  are  tempered  for  the 
struggle  because  we  struggle  continually 
against  accumulated  obstacles,  against 
innumerable  enemies  ;  we  cannot  perform 
an  act  or  make  a  gesture  without  striking 
against  something  or  some  one ;  family 
tyrann}^  the  tyranny  of  social  prejudices, 
the  tyranny  of  civil  or  religious  laws, 
tyranny  of  the  State,  of  caste  privileges, 
tyranny  of  bureauracy.  You  cannot  find 
a  circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  European 
which  may  not  be  an  occasion  for  battle. 
The  workman,  the  farmer,  the  function- 
ary, the  professor,  the  commercial  em- 
ployee accomplish  heavy  tasks  for  a  mis- 
erable salary.  Individuals  are  in  constant 
warfare  on  account  of  hindrances  and 
competition.  The  nations  after  centuries 
of  warfare  think  themselves  always  on 
the  eve  of  engaging  in  a  new  struggle. 

In  America  no  enemies,  no  bad  neigh- 
bors, no  obstacles.  Liberty  in  the  family, 
in  society,  in  the  state.  No  prejudices, 
no  traditions,  no  troublesome  laws,  no 
bureauracy.  Before  you  a  country  bound- 
less in  extent,  infinite  in  riches.  Go  in 
peace,  live  as  you  please,  work  as  you  like. 
Take  the  trouble  to  pick  up  wealth.  There 
is  the  program. 

The  genius  of  the  American  people  con- 
sists, precisely,  in  sparing  themselves  all 
waste  of  energy.  Nothing  is  more  mar- 
velous than  the  skill  with  which,  in  this 
country,  they  render  effort  unnecessary. 
Everything  is  done  by  machinery  as  in  a 
palace  of  fairies.  Mechanism  and  electric- 
ity do  wonders  while  man  rests.  Indus- 
trial and  farming  tools  are  admirable  and 
every  day  brings  new  perfection.  The 
business  man  at  his  desk,  the  farmer  on 
his  mowing  machine,  the  engineer  with 
his  engine,  have  only  to  move  their  fin- 
gers on  some  keys ;  the  work  is  done. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  human  genius ;  it 
is  not  energy^ 

How  many  times  before  these  elevators 
which  make  your  legs  superfluous  ;  before 
these  telephones,  these  typewriters,  these 
telegraphs,  this  innumerable  apparatus 
in  which  nature  is  domesticated,  before 
the  piazzas  where  all  America  disports  it- 
self in  rocking  chairs  ;  how  many  times  I 
have  thought  of  the  effort  spent  in  our  cit- 
ies and  on  our  farms,  in  our  workshops 
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of  Europe.  Americans  work  five  days  a 
week ;  Sunday  lasts  48  hours  ;  the  length 
of  the  working-  day  continually  decreases. 
Smoking-  his  cigar,  his  feet  on  the  table, 
looking  carelessly  over  his  paper,  the 
American  will  tell  you :  "  You  know  1  am 
so  busy,"  or  reply,  '*  I  am  busily  en- 
gaged." He  sincerely  believes  it.  Even 
the  famous  cowboys,  on  their  rocking- 
chair  saddles,  have  not  the  energy  to  en- 
dure the  reacti(~)n  of  a  trot,  half  their 
horses  are  trained  to  canter !  I  can  still 
hear  the  guide  to  the  Gran  Canon  ])a- 
thetically  announce :  ''  This  is  an  awfully 
hard  trip;"  in  regard  to  a  walk  which 
would  be  taken  every  day  if  you  passed 
your  vacation  in  Switzerland. 

Oh,  these  fat,  well-dressed  workmen, 
well  washed,  well  rested,  with  salaries 
equal  to  that  of  a  college  professor  in 
Erance,  beside  our  haggard  proletary ! 
.  these  farmers  who  pay  no  duties, 
buy  no  fertilizer,  pay  scarcely  any  farm 
rent,  who  harvest  two  crops  a  year  with 
marvelous  machines,  beside  our  gloomy, 
sad  laborers,  who  turn  over  every  morsel 
of  earth  without  ever  giving  themselves 
any  pleasure !  The  superfluities  of  these 
Americans,  which  overburden  them, 
which  they  throw  away  as  unworthy  their 
fastidious  taste,  would  make  the  happi- 
ness, almost  wealth,  of  our  people. 

The  Americans  are  kind,  hospitable, 
comparatively  anxious  to  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  their  country.  They  are  afraid 
you  will  not  admire  it  enough ;  they  take 
great  pains  to  increase  reserved  or  unde- 
cided admiration.  "  Have  you  anything 
like  that  in  your  country?"  is  their  fa- 
vorite question.  They  asked  me  if  the 
Europeans  knew  anything  about  selzer 
water,  snow,  sunsets.  Or  if  the  Euro- 
peans thought  that  all  Americans  were 
savages.  By  the  way,  many  Americans 
imagine  that  the  Europeans  are  not  very 
civilized. 

Then,  too,  they  very  often  reproach  us 
for  the  money  that  some  of  them  spend 
among  us.  Nevertheless  when  we  travel 
in  America  we,  too,  pay  our  bills  ;  we  even 
pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  every- 
thing as  the  Americans  do  in  France.  It 
is  true  that  many  Americans  spend  money 
in  Paris  for  dresses  and  hats ;  but  we  also 
pay  money  for  the  meat  and  steel  which 
we  buy  in  Chicago  or  Pittsbure.  It  is  the 
price  of  the  meat  which  is  used  to  pay  for 


hats.  But  should  these  contemptible 
cpiestions  be  raised  among  friends? 

Money  is  spoken  of  in  America  with- 
out an}-  bad  motive,  because  no  one  re- 
gards the  question  of  money  as  degrad- 
ing. Money  is  everything;  art  a  matter 
of  money;  education,  religion,  matters  of 
money ;  politics  a  matter  of  money 

The  words  business  and  dollar  are  the 
most  used  in  the  language.  They  recur 
increasingly'  in  conversation,  in  the  pa- 
pers, in  sermons,  at  the  theater.  Every- 
thing is  estimated  in  figures.  Beautiful 
landscapes  ;  so  many  feet  long  by  so  many 
l)road.  Affairs  of  the  heart ;  so  many 
thousand  dollars.  A  court  house,  a  li- 
brary, a  picture ;  so  many  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  man  ''  is  worth "  so 
much  money.  All  figures  of  rhetoric 
which  do  not  come  from  the  Bible  come 
from  business  argot.  Boys'  eyes  sparkle 
when  you  mention  that  future  time  when 
they  will  be  able  to  sign  checks.  After 
all,  it  is  better  to  see  them  grow  excited 
over  that  than  at  the  thought  of  ''  when 
they  will  be  old  enough  to  kill  Prussians 
or  English." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  behalf  of  the  Ar- 
menians I  heard  a  New  England  college 
])resident  say : 

"  I  am  here  and  I  am  interested  in  the 
Armenians,  because  they  arc  called  the 
Yankees  of  the  Orient.  That  means  that  the 
Armenians  are  adroit  and  shrewd,  capable  of 
outwitting  both  Greeks  and  Jews.  That  is 
truly  Yankee.  I  am  proud  of  being  a 
Yankee,  and  pleased  to  find  Yankees  in  the 
Armenians." 

So  this  man,  at  the  head  of  a  great  ed- 
ucational establishment,  fulfilling  the  loft- 
iest and  most  delicate  duties,  praised  in 
the  Armenian  precisely  that  for  which 
their  European  detractors  reproach  them. 
And  this  moral  lesson  was  given  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Harvard  University. 

Nevertheless  the  feverish  race  for 
wealth  is  not  as  repugnant  here  as  it  is 
in  certain  other  countries.  The  American 
has  no  vulgar  cupidity ;  he  is  a  gambler, 
who  desires  to  win  in  order  to  play  again ; 
a  larger  capital  means  to  him  a  larger 
chance  of  success.  When  he  has  heaped 
up  millions  he  is  incapable  of  enjoying  a 
lazy  contemplative  life ;  those  who  at- 
tempt it  sink  at  once  into  stupid  extrava- 
gance. An  American  who  has  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  a  great  business 
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docs  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself 
iurther  than  to  undertake  larger  and 
larger  affairs;  so  capital  continually  la- 
l:)ors,  from  thence  this  enormous  prosper- 
ity. 

With  all  their  shrewdness  the  Ameri- 
cans are  a  very  credulous  people.  Their 
country  is  the  chosen  land  of  quacks  and 
chevaliers  of  industry;  literary  charla- 
tans, charlatans  of  art,  of  religion,^  of 
medicine,  of  pharmacy,  astrology,  chiro- 
mancy and  aristocracy. 

Imposing  fortunes  are  built  up  on  the 
tireless  credulity  of  the  American  public, 
l^^ortune  tellers  are  innumerable.  At 
Coney  Island,  at  the  door  of  New  York, 
there  is  a  whole  camp  of  palmists  ;  women 
and  girls  form  in  line  at  the  door  of  every 
sorceress.  A  reader  of  handwriting  of- 
fers, by  means  of  it,  to  discover  diseases 
of  the  intestines,  heart  disease,  degrees 
of  energy  and  business  ability — dollars 
rain  into  his  hat.  Our  mediums  give 
their  advice  in  regard  to  love  affairs ;  in 
America  it  is  almost  always  about  money 
matters.  In  Paris  they  ask,  "  Is  she  de- 
ceiving me  ?  "     In  New  York,  "  Will  he 

pay-"  , 

American  wit  is  indulgent.  Scarcely 
any  satirical  papers  make  use  of  biting  or 
cruel  jokes.  The  mass  of  the  people  pre- 
fer inoffensive  pleasantries.  They  would 
never  thinks  of  making  fun  of  Oyster  Bay, 
where  the  President  lives ;  of  the  Capitol 
where  the  representatives  of  the  people 
utter  their  alarmist  cries ;  of  the  powerful 
society  of  Elks,  members  of  which  wear 
stag  antlers  in  their  button  holes  as  in- 
signia. In  France  they  would  find  these 
subjects  inexhaustible. 

The  American  character  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  English  character.  Amer- 
ican amiability  makes  them  so  very  com- 
panionable that  you  are  always  surprised 
to  hear  them  speak  English.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  no  limit  to  their  in- 
dulgence for  financial  pirates.  There  is  so 
much  wealth  in  the  country  that  they 
have  no  fear  of  seeing  the  source  ex- 
hausted by  the  grossest  cheating ;  so  they 
readily  pardon  sharpers. 

And  then  the  desire  of  growing  rich  is 
so  universal,  so  eager,  that  few  con- 
sciences are  sufficiently  tender  to  forbid 
themselves  in  advance  the  evil  path.  They 
do  not  wish  to  condemn  any  one.  They 
do  not  feel  sure  what  they  would  become 


themselves  under  temptation.  The  pirates 
of  finance,  the  politicians  and  public  ad- 
ministrators make  unbounded  profit  out 
of  this  state  of  mind.  Here  and  there  an 
inflexible  magistrate  executes  a  few 
scoundrels,  as  happened  in  St.  Louis,  but 
the  general  corruption  is  frightful. 

There  is  no  uneasiness  as  long  as 
wealth  continues  to  spout  out  of  the  earth 
in  every  form.  It  will  continue  a  long 
time  still.  The  population  has  certainly 
increased  with  enormous  rapidity.  (In 
1820  there  were  9,635,000  inhabitants; 
in  1870  there  were  38,650,000;  to-day 
there  are  77,000,000 ;  there  are  25,000,- 
000  men  over  20  years  of  age.)  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  appear  inexhausti- 
ble, infinite  in  quantity  and  variety.  All 
that  modern  men  can  utilize  is  found 
there ;  all  metals,  all  woods,  all  combusti- 
bles, all  countries  and  climatic  conditions 
for  all  kinds  of  cultivation  and  at  all  ele- 
vations ;  great  rivers  and  lakes ;  admir- 
able harbors.  The  port  of  New  York, 
that  marvel  of  nature,  opens  upon  Eu- 
rope ;  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  that  other 
marvel,  opens  upon  the  East.  There  are 
limitless  reserves  for  the  millions  of  men 
who,  without  relaxation,  rush  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  and  liberty;  deserts 
which  only  need  a  stream  of  water 
brought  in  to  change  the  sand  into  a  land 
of  Canaan. 

The  people  who  possess  this  land  will 
rule  the  world  in  the  twentieth  century. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  obtuse  rul- 
ers and  ridiculous  diplomats  of  Europe 
seem  to  have  very  vague  information 
about  America.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple will  teach  them  its  actual  force,  its  cer- 
tain future. 

The  Americans  sometimes  lack  tact  in 
expressing  their  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  ambitions.  But  their  greatest 
boast  cannot  be  ridiculous,  because  it  is 
yet  inferior  to  their  probable  chances. 
The  American  people  are  the  people  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  the  title  of  the 
present  article  will  also  serve  for  the  title 
of  my  book,  which  will  further  develop 
the  thought. 

Intellectual  progress,  artistic  culture, 
psychological  refinement,  are  not  yet  on 
a  level  with  material  prosperity.  But  that 
is  only  an  affair  of  a  generation.  Amer- 
icans to-day  are  only  occunied  with  piling 
up  wealth  in  vast  quantities ;  and  to-mor- 
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row  they  will  acquire  the  rest  with  the 
same  promptitude  which  this  nation  puts 
into  everything. 

And  then  ? 

Then  they  will  submit  to  the  conmion 
law  of  human  beings,  individual  or  col- 
lective. 

They  show,  in  the  stock  yards  of  Chi- 
cago, the  picture  of  a  pig  who  was  so  fat 
that  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the 
presence  of  a  colony  of  mice  living  in  the 
thickness  of  his  flesh.  To-day  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  so  gorged  with  wealth 
that  they  do  not  feel  their  parasites. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  thin  through 
the  maladies  which  lie  in  wait  for  all  hu- 
man societies,  these  parasites  will  annoy 
them.  Their  wonderful  opportunity  in 
owning  an  Eldorado  will  not  always  pre- 
serve them  from  the  laws  of  their  kind. 

The  United  States  will  be  to-morrow 


the  economic  center  of  the  world.  From 
to-day  onward  it  offers  the  most  engross- 
ing problems  to  philosophers  and  proph- 
ets. 

There  is  money  enough  to  accomplish 
all  that  reason  can  conceive.  In  what 
way  will  the  American  people  employ  it? 

There  is  human  material  for  all  the  so- 
cial combinations  of  which  politicians  can 
dream.  What  will  come  out  of  it?  Re- 
actionary oligarchy?  Jacobin  collectiv- 
ism? On  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
swarms  a  populace  Latin,  Semitic,  Slavic, 
which  the  Yankee  believes  he  can  Amer- 
icanize by  obliging  it  to  speak  English. 
But  language  does  not  change  the  blood . 
the  skull,  heredity.  There  are  curious 
elements  of  demap-ogy.  Beside  the  Ro- 
man luxury  of  the  millionaires  we  see  a 
Roman  misery ;  we  shall  see,  perhaps,  a 
Roman  Caesar. 

Paris,  France. 


An    Unpublished    Hero 

By  Charles   M.   Skinner 

Author  of  '•  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  Etc. 


FATHER  PUTZ  is  the  only  Catholic 
priest  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
in  the  West  Indies.  When  the 
terrible  explosion  of  the  Soufriere  vol- 
cano occurred,  last  May,  this  clergyman 
was  at  Kingstown,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  island,  beyond  the  zone  of  devas- 
tation by  steam  and  mud  and  blistering 
ash.  Many  were  killed  in  that  eruption, 
scores  survived  only  to  suffer  from  burns 
and  blows  of  falling  stones,  while  hun- 
dreds were  made  homeless  and  driven  to 
distant  settlements  for  shelter  and  food, 
their  cabins  burned,  their  little  gardens 
blighted  in  the  rush  of  scalding,  sul- 
phurous vapor,  the  mills  and  plantations, 
where  they  had  worked,  buried  under  a 
million  tons  of  dust  and  scoria.  The 
poor  blacks  were  dazed  with  grief  and 
pain,  and  they  were  in  sorry  need.  The 
land  was  filled  with  the  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Now  Father  Piitz  is  a  quiet,  modest, 
sunny  man,  who  is  pastor  of  so  small  a 
church  that  he  has  a  task  to  keep  his  peo- 


ple together.  The  money  he  received  for 
his  service  was  little,  for  like  all  of  the 
Antilles,  St.  Vincent  is  poor,  the  people 
in  few  instances  earning  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  day  for  mechanic 
labor,  and  but  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for 
work  in  the  fields.  Yet  he  had  managed 
to  save  a  penny  here  and  two  pence 
there,  because  it  was  the  hope  of  his  life 
to  go  back  to  Germany,  his  old  home, 
and  see  his  friends  and  kin  before  he 
died.  He  had  been  separated  from  them 
for  years,  and  as  the  pennies  increased 
to  shillings  and  the  shillings  at  awesome 
intervals  grew  to  pounds,  he  began  to 
dream  glad  dreams  of  the  day  when  he 
would  actually  set  sail  for  the  old  coun- 
try. His  joy  was  near,  for  he  had  enough 
now  for  his  steamer  passage,  and  lack- 
ing a  few  shillings  for  the  expenses  of 
the  trip.  In  a  few  weeks  he  would  be  in 
Germany ;  he  would  sit  at  meat  with  old 
friends ;  he  would  hear  his  native  speech  ; 
he  would  see  smiles  of  welcome  on  re- 
membered  faces;  he  would  breathe  an 
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air  of  freedom;  he  would  throw  care 
aside,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  he 
would  have  rest. 

In  the  day  of  shaking  and  thunder  and 
darkness  he  learned  that  1,500  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  island  had  been  slain,  that 
the  northern  third  of  St.  Vincent  was  a 
smoking  desert,  that  thousands  of  sur- 
vivors, some  barely  able  to  move  or  be 
moved,  were  retreating  across  the  hills, 
a  hungry,  frightened  army.  Father  Piitz 
went  to  the  bank,  drew  out  every  penny 
of  his  savings  and  placed  the  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials.  "  Give  this  to  the 
people  who  need,"  said  he. 

The  ship  that  had  so  often  taken  him 
to  Germany  in  his  imagination  slipped 
away  in  the  night.    The  sun  that  should 


have  risen  among  the  lindens  still  rose 
above  the  palms.  It  was  only  the  silent 
birds  of  the  tropics  that  stirred  the 
leaves,  not  the  singing  larks  and  flute- 
throated  starlings.  Instead  of  happy 
days,  days  of  friendliness  and  cheer,  the 
priest  saw  before  him  months  of  duty, 
months  of  hardship,  years,  perhaps  a  life 
time  of  imprisonment  in  his  exile,  the 
final,  cruel  disappointment  of  his  hope. 
But  there  was  no  repining,  no  complaint. 
He  went  about  his  work  with  a  smiling 
face.  In  the  greater  suffering  of  the 
people  he  forgot  his  own.  His  dreams 
had  faded,  the  clouds  had  fallen,  but  a 
ray  from  heaven  pierced  the  darkness  on 
that  day  and  lighted  a  halo  on  the  head 
of  Father  Piitz. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The    Chemistry    of    Life    Processes 


By   H.    W.    Conn 


Professor   of   Biology   at  Wesleyan    University 


THE  hypothesis  of  organic  evolution 
produced  the  modern  biologist. 
As  soon  as  the  theory  of  descent 
was  clearly  formulated  there  sprang  up 
a  school  of  scientists  interested  in  inves- 
tigating any  phase  of  nature  that  might 
shed  light  upon  the  evolution  doctrine. 
Many  lines  of  investigation  were  rapidly 
undertaken,  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
not  only  demonstrating  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  evolution,  but  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the  de- 
velopment of  life.  It  was  natural  that 
the  first  lines  of  investigation  undertaken 
would  be  the  simplest  and  those  which 
gave  greatest  promise  of  results.  The 
historical  development  of  animals  and 
plants,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  the  fos- 
sils in  the  rocks,  attracted  early  atten- 
tion. The  study  of  homology  developed 
speedily  into  comparative  anatomy.  The 
study  of  egg  development  soon  yielded 
the  intensely  interesting  conclusions  of 
embryological  science,  while  microscopic 
anatomy  and  geographical  distribution 
rapidly  added  their  quota  to  the  data  of 
biology. 

These  various  branches  have  been  the 
subjects  of  investigation  for  fifty  years, 
until   at    the   present    time   we   may   say 


that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  have 
been  exhausted.  By  such  a  statement 
is  by  no  means  meant  that  we  thoroughly 
understand  these  fundamental  branches 
of  biological  science ;  nor  does  it  mean 
that  new  discoveries  are  not  being  con- 
stantly made,  and  that  much  new  infor- 
mation may  not  be  acquired  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  new 
discoveries  in  any  of  these  lines  are  to 
be  chiefly  repetitions  which  add  more 
evidence  and  more  data  to  truths  which 
have  already  been  clearly  understood. 
The  general  laws  of  the  history  of  ani- 
mals as  disclosed  by  fossils  are  already 
known,  and  while  new  fossils  will  be  dis- 
covered, it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  fu- 
ture development  of  paleontology  will 
to  any  considerable  extent  modify  the 
general  history  of  animals  as  it  is  already 
understood.  The  general  laws  of  em- 
bryology, too,  have  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly formulated  by  the  study  of  the 
half  century,  and  modern  biologists  have 
ceased  to  expect  that  the  further  study 
on  this  line  will  do  much  more  than  to 
add  data  for  a  more  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  embryological  laws,  whose 
significance  is  already  appreciated.  Thus 
also   with   the  other   topics    studied,   the 
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biologist  of  to-day  feels  that  the  lines  of  details  of  the  method  of  evolution.  Nat- 
investigation  liithcrto  studied  are  no  Ion-  urally  the  ambitious  biologist  of  to-day 
ger  the  promising  lines  of  research.  They  is  looking  for  new  fields  of  investigation, 
have  been  not  exactly  worked  out,  but  The  conviction  of  this  condition  of 
there  is  little  hope  that  any  great  discov-  things  has  been  gradually  forced  upon 
eries  will  in  the  future  appear  along  the  the  thinking  biologist,  and  within  the  last 
lines  of  research  which  have  been  so  few  years  it  has  become  slowly  recog- 
vigorously  pursued  for  the  last  fifty  nized  that  the  next  great  advances  in 
years.  philosophical  biology  are  not  to  be  ex- 
While  these  lines  of  study  have  thrown  pected  as  the  result  of  investigations  in 
much  light  upon  problems  of  biology  the  paleontology,  embryology  and  compara- 
results  of  the  whole  have  been  somewhat  tive  anatomy.  The  feeling  has  grown 
disappointing.  The  investigations  of  the  that  some  new  line  of  investigation  must 
last  fifty  years  have  explained  pretty  be  devised  and  some  new  field  explored 
thoroughly  the  course  of  evolution  of  before  we  can  bring  ourselves  much 
animals  and  plants,  and  they  have  prac-  closer  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  life 
tically  demonstrated  the  theory  of  de-  problem.  Prediction  has  been  freely 
scent ;  but  they  have  failed  to  answer  made  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  line 
many  of  the  most  searching  and  most  of  investigation  which  is  most  promis- 
fundamental  questions  which  have  been  ing  of  results  in  the  near  future  is  that 
raised  in  the  minds  of  students.  We  have  of  biological  chemistry.  The  problems 
learned  from  paleontology  and  embryol-  of  the  chemistry  of  living  processes  is 
ogy  of  the  sequence  of  the  historical  the  line  of  research  which  has  seemed  to 
events  in  connection  with  the  develop-  be  most  promising  of  results,  and  to-day 
ment  of  animals  and  plants,  but  we  have  organic  and  physiological  chemistry  have 
not  yet  obtained  a  satisfactory  knowl-  reached  a  grade  of  development  which 
edge  of  the  methods  of  descent.  Biol-  have  made  it  possible  to  develop  a  science 
ogists    have    become    unanimously    con-  of  biochemistry. 

vinced  that  the  doctrine  of  descent  repre-  Long  since  have  been  pointed  out  some 

sents   historical   fact,   but   they   are   still  of   the  problems   which   biochemistry   is 

disputing  with  each  other  as  to  the  laws  to  solve.     For  example,  it  has  for  long 

and  forces  which  have  contributed  to  evo-  been  recognized  that  the  explanation  of 

lution  of  species.     Whether  species  have  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  simply  a 

come  by  sudden  jumps  or  by  slow  steps,  problem    of    chemistry    and    mechanics, 

whether  by  congenital  variations  or  ac-  The    muscle    in    a    living    organism    is 

quired    characters,    are    questions     still  known  to  be  a  machine,  so  arranged  that 

vigorously  disputed,  with  little  hope  of  it  is  capable  of  transforming  the  chem- 

settlement  along  the  old  lines  of  study,  ical  energy  contained  in  the  food  supply 

Above  all,  it  has  been  manifested  that  into   the   mechanical   energy   of   motion, 

none  of  these  lines  of  research  give  us  The  muscle  creates  nothing,  but,  like  a 

the  slightest  notion  of  the  fundamental  steam  engine,  simply  transforms  into  an- 

question  as  to  the  origin  of  life  itself,  nor  other  form  the  energy  or  force  which  it 

do  they  give  us  any  explanation  of  life  received  in  its  food.     This  fact  has  been 

processes.    Questions  relating  to  the  sig-  recognized  ever  since  the  doctrine  of  the 

nificance  of  life  are  about  as  completely  conservation  of   energy   has   been    fully 

unexplained  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  understood,  and  nutrition  studies,  espe- 

In  spite  of  the  hunt  for  low  types  of  life  cially  of  the  last  ten  years,  have  thor- 

and   thus   to   reduce   life  phenomena   to  oughly  demonstrated  that  in  this  sense 

their  lowest  terms,  in  spite  of  the  chem-  the  muscle  is  a  mechanism  working  only 

ical    jugglery    over    the    famous    proto-  as  it  can  transform  the  energy  of  its  fuel, 

plasm,  the  meaning  of  life  processes  re-  But  how  the  muscle  works  has  been  a 

mains  still  an  ignis  fatuiis  which  has  not  mystery.    We  understand  the  mechanism 

been   reached  by  any  line  of  investiga-  of  a  steam  engine,  but  do  not  understand 

tion.    In  short,  the  lines  of  research  hith-  that  of  the  muscle.     Its  structure  is  ap- 

erto  followed  give  little  promise  of  solv-  parently  simple,  and  yet  it  must  be  more 

ing  the  searching  problems  in  regard  to  complicated  than  that  of  an  engine.     At 

the  meaning  of  the  life  processes  and  the  all  events,  it  has  been  quite  beyond  the 
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possibility  of  biologists  or  physiologists 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  simplest 
bit  of  muscle  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
how  the  muscle  can  transform  the  chem- 
ical energy  of  food  into  the  mechanical 
energy  of  motion. 

The  same  general  statement  is  true  of 
nerve  phenomena,  at  least  as  concerns 
the  so-called  nervous  impulses.  In  the 
life  of  animals  impulses  are  constantly 
traveling  along  nerves  from  end  to  end. 
These  impulses  have  a  certain  similarity 
to  the  current  transmitted  over  an  elec- 
tric wire.  That  the  nervous  impulse  thus 
transmitted  is  some  form  of  energy  has 
not  been  doubted,  and  indeed  this  follows 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  Moreover,  this  impulse  bears 
in  some  respects  wonderful  similarity  to 
electricity,  altho  in  other  respects  it  is  so 
different  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
conceive  of  it  as  electricity.  Thus  the 
nerve  is  also  a  machine  whose  method  of 
action  is  unknown.  Other  physiological 
problems  have  a  somewhat  similar  as- 
pect. The  various  forms  of  energy  ex- 
hibited by  living  things  have  been  for 
many  years  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
general  energy  of  nature,  and  the  differ- 
ent organs  of  the  living  body  have  been 
regarded  by  biologists  as  pieces  of  mech- 
anism which  have  the  power  of  convert- 
ing one  kind  of  energy  into  another,  and 
therefore,  in  a  sense,  are  to  be  properly 
regarded  as  machines.  All  of  this  fol- 
lows from  the  physical  laws  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  But  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  conversion  is  brought  about 
has  never  been  explained  in  any  single 
case ;  and  while  biologists  have  recog- 
nized that  the  muscle  is  a  machine,  they 
do  not  understand  its  working  nor  how 
it  transforms  energy  of  chemical  com- 
position into  motion.  These  are  prob- 
lems belonging  to  biochemistry. 

It  is  quite  intelligible,  therefore,  that 
in  the  last  few  years,  after  the  force  of 
the  investigations  in  the  earlier  lines  had 
been  exhausted,  modern  biologists  should 
turn  their  attention  to  new  lines  and  that 
problems  of  biological  chemistry  should 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  investiga- 
tion. The  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
biological  chemistry  is  a  field  as  yet  un- 
explored suggests  that  it  may  offer  re- 
sults of  far  reaching  significance  in  con- 
nection with  problems  of  life.     This  has 


attracted  to  this  field  many  investigators 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  biochemistry 
is  to-day  beginning  to  present  interesting- 
results.      Such    considerations    as    these 
explain  the  bearing  of  the  very  much  dis- 
cussed and  much  misunderstood  results 
of   experiments   of    Professor    Loeb,   of 
Chicago  University;  experiments  which 
have  on  the  one  hand  been  hailed  as  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the   significance  of 
life,  and  on  the  other  hand  rejected  as 
unfounded  hypotheses.     The  purpose  of 
these  experiments  has  been  to  obtain  data 
along   the   lines   which   have   been   sug- 
gested above.     They  have  been  search- 
ing for  some  closer  connection  between 
vital  forces  and  those  other  natural  forces 
which  have  long  been  recognized  by  the 
chemist  and  physicist.     They  have  been 
conducted  by  new  methods  of  research, 
and  have  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  muscles  and  nerves 
act.     They  have   given  some  new   sug- 
gestions as  to  the  details  of  the  muscle 
and  nerve  machinery,  and  have  thus  had 
as  an  object  the  obtaining  of  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical explanation  of  facts  long  since  rec- 
ognized and  accepted.    Such  experiments 
are  therefore  not  upon  a  new  topic,  but 
they  are  certainly  in  an  entirely  new  field. 
The  results  which  have  been  reached 
are  at  the  present  time  so  indefinite  and 
uncertain  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
explain    them    to    one    who    is    not    ac- 
quainted with  the  advanced  positions  of 
both   chemistry   and   physiology.      They 
are  based  upon  the  most  recent  theories 
of    chemistry — the    ionic   theory — which 
few  except  special  chemists  understand. 
Moreover,   the   conclusions   which   have 
been  reached  are  as  yet  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  hypotheses,  and  the  claims  that 
have  been  made  of  discoveries  along  the 
Imes  of  biological  chemistry  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  facts.     The  conclusions 
and  suggestions  which  have  been  reached 
are    significant,    it   is    true;   but   the   in- 
ferences   that    have    been    drawn    from 
them,  particularly  by  those  who  are  not 
fully   acquainted   with   the   subject,    are 
totally  unwarranted  by  the  facts  and  are 
of  the  nature  of  the  wildest  speculation. 
That  they  bring  us  a  whit  nearer  to  the 
artificial  manufacture  of  a  living  thing  is 
a  conclusion  for  which  there  is  no  war- 
rant.   To  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  as 
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to  the  nature  of  living  phenomena  from  obtained  by  the  new  Hne  of  experiments 
the  results  which  this  new  line  of  study  certainly    look    in    the    direction    pointed 
has  offered  up  to  the  present  time  is  a  out ;  but  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  they 
procedure  which  for  science  is  perfectly  have  shown  that  electrical  and  vital  phe- 
Icg-itimate,  because  the  scientist  will  rec-  nomena  are  identical,  is  to  draw  an  in- 
o,c:nize  such  conclusions  as  purely  hypo-  ference  far  beyond  the  legitimate  conclu- 
thetical  and  only  drawn  for  the  purpose  sion   of  the   facts  as   they  stand   at  the 
of   subsequent    modification,    verification  present   time.     Further  evidence   in   the 
or  refutation.     To  present  such  conclu-  future  may  demonstrate  or  may   refute 
sions  to  the  public  as   scientific   discov-  such  a  position  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
cries   is   a   very   great   and   unfortunate  interesting      results      already      obtained 
mistake.  promise  at  least  to  bring  into  closer  re- 
in   substance,    the   conclusions    which  lation  the  forces  of  the  inanimate  world 
have  been  reached  tend  to  show  that  vital  and    the   vital    manifestations   of    living 
forces   are   only  peculiar   manifestations  things.     The  new  investigations  by  Pro- 
of electrical  and  chemical  forces.     They  fessor  Loeb  and  his  school  are  attracting 
suggest  to  us  that  under  the  peculiar  con-  the  greatest  interest  on  the  part  of  biol- 
ditions  of  living  protoplasm,  muscles  and  ogists  and  scientists,  because  they  show 
nerves  being  the  organs  that  have  been  that  biological  chemistry  is  only  a  phase 
chiefly    studied    hitherto,    chemical     and  of  ordinary   chemistry,   that   physiology 
electrical   forces  exhibit   somewhat  new  is  to  be  eventually  understood  in  terms 
manifestations,  and  these  new  manifesta-  of    chemical    and    physical    phenomena, 
tions  are  the  characteristics  of  what  we  that  vital  forces  are  only  modifications  of 
call   vital.     Nervous    impulses   are   only  forces    that   we   commonly   do   not   call 
modified  electrical  phenomena,  and  mus-  vital.     But  this  conclusion  is  not  a  new 
cle     contractions     are     simply     physical  one,  altho  the  data  upon  which  it  rests 
changes  produced  in  muscle  elements  by  are  new.     It  is  certain  that  for  the  last 
new   electrical    and   physical   conditions,  twenty-five  years  physiologists,  biologists 
Such  conclusions,   if  they  should  prove  and  scientists  in  general  have  been  thor- 
true,   are,  of  course,   immensely   impor-  oughly  convinced  that  such  a  conclusion 
tant ;  for  if  the  manifestations  of  muscle  represents  a  fact ;  that  the  vital  forces, 
action  can  be  explained  by  simple  chem-  so-called,    are   only    peculiar   manifesta- 
ical   phenomena,   and   if   the   manifesta-  tions  of  the  non-vital  forces,  altho  the 
tions  of  nerves  are  only  electrical  modifi-  details  of  the  matter  have  been  unknown, 
cations,    it    is    manifest   that   vital    phe-  The  investigations  in  the  new  line  of  bio- 
nomena    have    been    brought    into    very  chemistry    are    simply    giving    practical 
close  association  with  the  general  forces  evidence  of  a  conclusion  which  has  been 
of  nature.  long  since  theoretically  reached  by  the 
But  such  a  conclusion,  general  as  it  is,  general  student  of  the  problems  of  the 
is   as   yet   very   uncertain.     The   results  conservation  of  energy. 
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Explorations    in    Bible    Lands 

By    Rev.    A.    T.    Clay,    Ph.D 

Assistant  Curaior  of  Babylonian  Antiquities  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  first  complete  account  of  the  ex-  scholars.      Professor    Hommel,    of    the 

cavations  at  Nippur  is  offered  to  University  of   Munich,   has  written   the 

biblical  students  as  well  as  those  section    on    "  Arabia ;  "    Dr.    Benzinger, 

of  general  history  in  a  volume  entitled  of    Berlin,    on    "Palestine;"    Professor 

"  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  During  the  Steindorff,  of  Leipzig,  on  ''  Egypt,"  and 

Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Professor  Hil-  Professor  Jensen,  of  Marburg,  on  "  The 

precht,    of   the    University   of    Pennsyl-  Hittites." 

vania.     In  the  preparation  of  his  large        The  volume,  which  is  secured  through 

volume  he  has  had  the  co-operation  of  the  Babylonian  Section  of  the  University 

four  well  known  distinguished  German  of  Pennsylvania  ($3),  contains  four  spe- 
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cially  prepared  maps,  nearly  200  illus- 
trations and  about  900  pages,  nearly  300 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  history  and 
epoch  making  discoveries  of  the  recent 
excavations  at  Nippur.  This  forms  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the  work. 

Among  the  most  important  results 
achieved  in  the  last  campaign,  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Professor  Hilprecht,  be- 
sides the  hundreds  of  important  discov- 
eries of  antiquities,  can  be  said  to  be  the 
determination  of  the  character  of  the 
Babylonian  temple  and  its  storied-tower, 
or  ziggurrat.  His  understanding  of  the 
tower  of  the  Temple  of  Bel  is  especially 
interesting  to  biblical  students  as  it  of- 
fers the  first  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  passage  in  Genesis  concerning  the 
erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  ex- 
pression, "  whose  top  may  be  in  the 
heavens,"  is  found  to  have  been  common- 
ly used  in  building  inscriptions  concern- 
ing these  towers.  The  professor  has 
shown  that  most  of  the  names  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  express  a  cosmic 
idea.  Anu  was  god  of  the  upper  or 
heavenly  ocean,  or  "  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament."  Ea's  region 
was  the  under  world,  the  terrestrial 
ocean,  or  "  the  waters  which  were  below^ 
the  firmament."  Bel's  sphere  of  influ- 
ence embraced  the  world,  and  was  not 
only  between  that  of  Anu  and  Ea,  but  ex- 
tended into  them.  Professor  Hilprecht 
now  shows  that  the  ziggurrat  of  Bel, 
Dur-anki,  "  the  link  of  heaven  and  earth," 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  local  representation 
of  the  great  mythological  mountain  of 
the  world,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
into  the  heavens,  and  the  foundation  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  subterranean  ocean. 

Contrary  to  the  view  that  these  storied- 
towers  had  been  introduced  by  Ur-Gur 
2700  B.  C.,  the  professor  has  shown  that 
they  had  their  origin  prior  to  the  fourth 
millennium  B.  C.  in  the  early  Sumerian 
period.  Four  feet  behind  Ur-Gur's  fac- 
ing wall  of  the  Nippur  tower  were  found 
the  facing  bricks  of  another.  These  were 
characteristic  of  the  period  of  Naram- 
Sin  3750  B.  C.  Ten  feet  within  the  lat- 
ter was  found  the  smooth  and  plastered 
surface  of  a  ziggurrat  of  the  early  Su- 
merian days,  recognized  by  the  peculiar 
crude  bricks  of  that  period. 

Adjoining  the  inner  court  the  pro- 
fessor determined  that  a  somewhat 
smaller,  or  outer,  court  existed,  in  which 


had  been  found  by  Dr.  Peters,  in  a  for- 
mer year  of  the  excavations,  the  shrine 
of  Bur-Sin  2400  B.  C.  From  a  recently 
discovered  tablet  the  professor  learned 
that  besides  Bel,  at  least  twenty-four 
dififerent  other  deities  had  their  own 
*'  houses  "  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Nip- 
pur. These,  the  author  thinks,  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  character  of  the  temple  and  its 
tower  was  quite  different  prior  to  the 
Semitic  occupation  of  the  country,  in 
other  words,  before  about  4000  B.  C.  In 
the  lower  strata  around  the  early  ziggur- 
rat were  seen  masses  of  fragments  of 
pottery  intermingled  with  ashes,  the  re- 
mains of  bones  and  wood  consumed  by 
fire.  Professor  Hilprecht's  investiga- 
tions led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Nippur  cremated 
their  dead  and  buried  the  remains  after 
the  incineration,  which  in  many  cases 
was  not  entirely  complete,  in  jars  or 
funeral  vases  about  the  ziggurrat.  Dr. 
Haynes  during  the  third  campaign  un- 
earthed what  was  then  called  an  altar. 
This,  Professor  Hilprecht  now  suggests, 
was  "  one  of  the  crematoriums  on  which 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  reduced  to 
ashes."  These  ash  graves  being  within 
the  sacred  inclosure  and  around  the  base 
of  the  ziggurrat,  the  same  having  been 
foand  by  Koldewey  at  El-Hibba,  led 
Professor  Hilprecht  to  connect  them 
with  the  ziggurrat  itself :  and  he  shows 
that,  like  the  step  pyramids  of  Medum 
and  Saqqara  in  Egypt,  these  towers  must 
have  been  regarded  originally  as  tombs : 
that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  a  "  place  of 
residence  for  the  gods,  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  man.  and  as  a  place  of  rest  for 
the  dead,"  a  conception  expressed  by 
churches  of  to-day  which  contain  tombs 
within  their  confines,  or  are  surrounded 
by  graveyards. 

The  locating  and  partial  excavating  of 
the  famous  temple  library  and  priest 
school  of  Nippur,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced ''  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
Assyriological  discoveries  of  the  whole 
last  century,"  is  fully  treated  in  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht's  volume.  He  tells  us 
that  the  mound  covering  the  library 
rises  on  an  average  of  25  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  thir- 
teen acres.  Only  about  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  librarv  has  thus   far  been  exca- 
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vated,  out  of  which  over  twenty  thou- 
sand cuneiform  tablets  and  fragments, 
mostly  belonging-  to  the  third  millen- 
nium B.  C,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, were  taken. 

The  contents  of  the  library  as  far  as 
examined  proved  to  be  quite  varied. 
There  are  mathematical,  astronomical, 
medical,  historical,  linguistical  and  re- 
ligious inscriptions.  The  tablets  recov- 
ered clearly  indicated  that  at  least  two 
periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
liistory  of  the  temple  library.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  great  mass  of  unbaked  lit- 
erary tablets  belong  to  the  third  millen- 
nium before  Christ.  Besides  these  were 
found  in  a  later  stratum  a  goodly  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  Cassite  and  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  periods.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  library  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  had  never  been  restored,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Ashurbana- 
pal's  library,  which  belongs  to  the 
seventh  century  B.  C,  were  found  in- 
scriptions which  are  copies  of  originals 
coming  from  the  library  of  Nippur,  and 
also  because  of  the  literary  records  dis- 
covered which  belong  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  it  must  be  assumed  that  at 
least  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  earlier  li- 
brary had  been  cleared,  and  its  contents 
recopied  for  the  later,  or  else  part  of  it 
had  been  occupied  continuously  or  from 
time  to  time  restored.  The  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  library  had  been 
allowed  to  lie  in  ruins  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  points  to  a  great  national 
calamity  from  which  the  entire  country 
suffered  for  years. 

The  great  library  of  the  temple  of  Bel 
was  not  only  a  repository  for  all  kinds  of 
learning,  but  it  included  the  school  or 
college  of  Nippur  as  well  as  being  a 
storehouse  for  valuable  literary  records. 
In  a  number  of  rooms  of  the  educational 
quarter  were  found  hundreds  of  "  school- 
books  "  and  students'  exercises.  Rudely 
fashioned  tablets  inscribed  in  a  "  naive 
and  clumsy  manner  with  old  Babylonian 
characters  "  indicated  that  they  were  the 
first  attempts  at  writing  by  unskilled 
hands.  "  There  are  also  grammatical 
exercises,  exhibiting  how  the  student 
was  instructed  in  analyzing  Sumerian 
verbal  forms,  in  joining  the  personal 
pronouns  to  different  substantives,  etc." 
Special  attention  in  the  College  of  Nip- 


pur was  paid  to  counting  and  calculating 
as  determined  from  the  multiplication 
tables  discovered ;  also  to  drawing  and 
sculpturing. 

The  excavations  at  Nippur  revealed 
not  only  the  oldest  sanctuary,  library 
and  school  that  arc  known  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  also  the  most  ancient 
Archeological  Museum.  In  an  upper 
stratum  of  the  library  mound  the  first 
nuiseum  known  in  history  was  un- 
earthed. The  collection  was  preserved 
in  an  earthen  jar,  and  consisted  of  nine- 
teen very  choice  specimens  of  antiquities. 
An  archeologist  of  the  present  day  after 
handling  many  thousands  of  objects 
from  the  ruin  hills  of  Babylonia  is  natu- 
rally able  to  judge  concerning  the  real 
merits  of  antiquities  discovered.  This  lit- 
tle museum  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
collector,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Belshazzar  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C, 
had  the  same  high  regard  for  that  which 
would  be  considered  especially  valuable 
by  a  modern  archeologist.  Whether  the 
specimens  were  excavated  or  purchased 
we  know  not,  but  the  collector  has 
handed  down  to  his  illustrious  colleague 
in  the  same  science  the  following  very 
choice  antiquities : 

The  earliest  inscription  in  the  collec- 
tion, tho  somewhat  fragmentary,  con- 
tains the  titles  of  Sargon  I,  3800  B.  C, 
most  of  which  were  hitherto  unknown. 
A  black  stone  votive  tablet  belonging  to 
Ur-Gur  2700  B.  C,  is  the  next  in  chron- 
ological order,  which  informs  us  that  the 
king  built  the  wall  of  Nippur.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  excavated  revealed 
bricks  with  this  king's  name  and  titles. 
Then  follows  a  terra-cotta  brick  stamp  of- 
Bur-Sin,  the  first  found  of  this  Babyloni- 
an ruler;  an  excellently  preserved  tablet 
stating  that  the  great  hall  of  the  temple 
was  called  Emakh,  and  also,  to  Profess- 
or Hilprecht's  surprise,  that  there  were 
24  shrines  of  other  gods  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  besides  Bel  and  his 
consort  Beltis.  Tablets  dated  in  the 
reigns  of  Marduk-nadin-akhi,  a  contem- 
porary of  Tiglath-pileser  I,  and  Adad- 
apal-iddina  1060  B.  C,  the  first  thus  far 
known ;  two  tablets  of  great  chronolog- 
ical importance  inscribed  by  Ashur-etil- 
ilani  625  B.  C,  and  Sin-shar-ishkun ;  an 
astronomical  tablet  giving  observations 
concerning   Virgo   and    Scorpio,   and   a 
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large  fragmentary  plan  of  the  city  of 
Nippur,  which  will  prove  of  great  value 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  cit- 
ies. These  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant specimens  of  the  collection. 

This  little  Archeological  Museum  has 
now  lost  its  identity,  as  it  has  been  con- 
solidated with  its  modern  sister  institu- 


tion, the  Archeological  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time  Professor  Hil- 
precht  is  in  Constantinople  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  fifth  expedition, 
which  is  expected  to  begin  operations  in 
September. 

Philadelphia. 


The    Present    Educational    Situation    in    the 

Philippines 

By    James    A     Le    Roy 

[Mr.  Le  Roy  has  recently  returned  from  the  Philippines,  where  he  was  private  secretary  to  Com- 
missioner Dean  C.  Worcester.  The  information  in  the  following  article  is  obtained  from  advance  re^ 
ports  and  other  "  inside  "  sources. — Editob.] 
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GST  significant  of  the  moves  re- 
cently made  in  the  Government's 
educational  program  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  the  establishment  of  provincial 
high  schools.  One  grammar  school  (in 
reality  a  sort  of  intermediate  high 
school)  had  been  established  in  Manila 
in  1901,  but,  aside  from  this,  all  efforts 
throughout  the  Archipelago  had  until 
lately  been  confined  to  primary  education. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  the 
reasons  for  such  a  seeming  narrowing  of 
effort  were  apparent.  The  educational 
methods  formerly  followed  in  the  islands 
were  deemed  thoroughly  defective  and 
un-modern ;  it  was  proposed  to  rebuild 
the  school  system  from  the  bottom,  adopt- 
ing English  as  the  ultimate  medium  of 
instruction ;  and,  to  build  permanently, 
the  primary  teaching  must  be  put  on  an 
entirely  different  basis,  this  being  a  task 
of  sufficient  size  to  engross  all  attention 
at  the  outset.  Moreover,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  aim  was  toward  such 
a  system  of  free  public  schools  as  has  dis- 
tinguished the  United  States,  the  supply- 
ing of  as  great  facilities  for  advancement 
to  the  sons  of  the  poor  as  to  the  sons  of 
the  rich,  and,  from  this  point  of  view, 
everything  else  was  subordinated  to  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  course  of 
primary  education. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  most  Fili- 
pinos (of  the  class,  that  is,  who  make 
their  voices  heard),  this  extraordinary 
zeal  over  the  village  schools  was  very 
strange.      Manv   of   them    regarded   the 


more  than  one  million  dollars  spent  the 
first  year  on  American  teachers,  supplies, 
etc.,  as  in  great  degree  wasted,  because  it 
was  all  devoted  to  primary  education, 
and  not  mainly  put  into  "  colleges  "  (as 
the  Church's  secondary  schools  have  been 
called  in  the  Philiopines)  and  a  big  uni- 
versity at  Manila.  At  nearly  every  ses- 
sion held  by  the  Commission  in  the  pro- 
vincial capitals,  when  civilly  organizing 
provinces,  some  one  or  more  of  the 
"  principales  "  on  hand  as  delegates  from 
each  town  in  the  provinces  would  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  "  college "  or 
"  university  "  in  the  capital,  or  near  by. 
These  men,  the  leading  men  of  their  re- 
spective localities,  usually  so  by  reason 
of  their  possession  of  land,  would  ex- 
haust the  Castilian  tongue  in  their  praise 
of  the  Commission  for  its  "  response  to 
the  people's  demand  for  better  educa- 
tion," but  their  idea  for  an  educational 
program  was  not  the  American  idea.  The 
town  schools  had  always  been  good 
enough,  was  the  thought  of  many  of 
them,  hence  why  devote  so  much  to  them 
from  the  central  treasury?  Some  were 
frank  enough  to  say  that  too  much  edu- 
cation for  the  masses  would  not  be  a 
good  thing,  for  they  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  work — repeating  thus  the  ideas 
of  more  than  one  Spanish  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical official  of  the  islands  in  the  past. 
In  other  words,  the  old  defective  pri- 
mary school,  with  its  poorly  educated 
Filipino  teacher  and  its  training  in  the 
dialects,  was  good  enough  for  the  com- 
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nion  people ;  let  the  Government  devote 
its  money  and  its  energies  to  displacing 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  university 
of  the  friars  with  an  American  system  of 
high  schools  and  colleges,  wherein  the 
sons  of  the  favored  would  learn  English, 
sciences,  etc.  This  idea  found  expression 
in  the  United  States  from  Sixto  Lopez, 
who  criticised  the  Government's  med- 
dling with  the  Filipino  teachers  in  their 
primary  schools. 

Needless  to  say  there  were  many 
broad-minded  Filipinos  at  home  who 
heartily  accorded  with  the  plan  for 
school  reform  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  who  appreciated  the  significance  for 
the  future  of  complete  and  thorough 
popular  education.  Such  men  regretted 
the  lack  of  advanced  schools  on  the 
American  plan  and  the  necessity  there- 
fore of  sending  their  sons  still  to  the 
friar  schools,  but  recognized  that  not 
everything  could  be  done  at  once. 

It  was  desirable,  however,  that,  so  soon 
as  possible,  we  should  enlist  more  active 
interest  in  our  schools  from  the  well-to- 
do  and  more  cultured  classes  of  the  na- 
tives by  giving  them  a  choice  between 
advanced  schools  where  our  tongue  was 
taught  and  our  methods  followed  and 
the  secondary  schools  and  "  university  " 
of  the  Tesuits  and  Dominicans,  with 
which,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference, even  if  there  were  power  to  in- 
terfere. Such  institutions  are  rather  to 
be  encouraged,  as  is  the  new  Presby- 
terian industrial  school  in  Negros. 

About  a  year  back,  grammar  classes 
were  organized  by  division  superintend- 
ents in  public  schools  in  several  large 
towns,  under  municipal  support,  but  ac- 
cepting pupils  from  other  towns.  Last 
spring  the  Commission  authorized  the 
provincial  boards  to  build  or  rent  build- 
ings for  such  schools  and  to  provide  for 
their  support,  and  in  most  provinces 
plans  were  made  to  open  such  schools  as 
soon  as  mis^ht  be  after  the  new  school 
year  began  in  June. 

Almost  all  the  division  superintendents 
gave  up  a  larsre  part  of  the  vacation  or- 
ganizing these  schools.  American  teach- 
ers and  text-books  are  furnished  by  the 
Insular  Government ;  the  provinces  fur- 
nish the  buildings  and  equipment  and 
any  native  teachers  qualified  for  the  more 
advanced  work. 


In  the  ''  intermediate  grammar " 
school  of  Manila  science  work,  with  la- 
boratory and  field  work,  was  provided 
for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  course, 
besides  English,  history  and  mathemat- 
ics. In  a  previous  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent I  pointed  out  the  significance 
of  the  science  and  mathematics  courses ; 
in  time  they  will  give  us  an  answer  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Filipinos  are,  as  some 
say,  capable  of  original  work  and  inde- 
pendent reasoning.  So  far  as  possible 
this  course  is  to  be  prescribed  in  the  pro- 
vincial high  schools ;  but  normal  and  in- 
dustrial training,  as  well  as  commercial 
studies,  are  also  introduced.  In  every 
way  the  schools  are  to  be  made  as  "  prac- 
tical "  as  may  be. 

In  the  annual  report  of  General  Super- 
intendent Atkinson,  made  to  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  Moses  on  October  ist 
of  this  year,  and  incorporated  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  to  Con- 
gress at  its  present  session,  it  is  shown 
that  up  to  September  ist  such  schools 
had  been  established  in  23  provinces,  be- 
sides the  three  in  Manila,  and  were  in 
process  of  organization  in  11  of  the  15 
other  provinces.  At  that  date  1,436  pu- 
pils were  enrolled  and  57  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  23  schools  in  operation,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  223  pupils  of 
the  Victoria  Grammar  and  High  School 
and  the  70  pupils  of  the  Tonda  and  Sam- 
poloc  Grammar  Schools  of  Manila. 
Doctor  Atkinson  comments  as  follows : 

"  Not  only  is  a  free  public  secondary  school 
an  entirely  new  departure  in  these  islands, 
but  the  organization  of  these  schools  has  gone 
far  toward  impressing  the  influential  natives 
with  the  idea  that  the  American  public  schools 
are  of  interest  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
humbler  people.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  beginning  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education — an  education  more  complete 
and  thorough  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
within  the  islands  otherwise — is  having  its 
effect.  When  it  is  possible  to  announce  a  free 
American  university  at  Manila,  it  is  believed 
that  the  primary  schools  will  reap  much  bene- 
fit in  increasing  attendance  of  the  children  of 
the  better  class  of  Filipinos." 

The  Superintendent's  summary  of 
what  was  done  in  his  department  from 
October  ist,  1901,  to  October  ist,  1902, 
is  interesting: 

"  A  deputy  division  superintendent  has  been 
appointed   for   each   province.      Including   the 
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division  superintendents  and  deputies,  926 
American  teachers  (the  maximum  number  at 
any  one  time)  have  been  engaged  in  school 
work,  and  thus  instruction  in  the  English 
language  has  been  provided  for  in  about  1,838 
schools,  in  which,  it  is  estimated,  over  200,000 
children  are  enrolled.  Four  hundred  night 
schools  for  adults  and  those  unable  to  attend 
during  the  day  have  been  opened.  [The  en- 
rollment has  been  from  15,000  to  20,000.] 
.  .  .  Salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  have  been 
increased ;  and  a  definite  announcement  has 
been  made  to  them  that  the  American  teachers 
are  here  not  to  displace  them,  but  to  prepare 
them  to  take  charge  of  their  own  schools.  The 
Filipino  teachers  have  received  daily  instruc- 
tion in  English,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  when 
they  have  progressed  sufficiently  with  the  lan- 
guage itself,  have  been  taught  the  common 
branches  and  the  methods  of  teaching  these. 
Vacation  normal  courses  have  been  conducted 
in  the  various  school  divisions  to  train  the 
native  teachers.  Courses  in  normal  instruction 
are  now  provided  in  the  provincial  high 
schools." 

The  estimated  total  of  Filipino  teachers 
is  3400,  division  superintendents  having 
made  regular  appointments  of  2,625  5  this 
,G:ave  on  October  ist  a  teaching:  force  of 
4,247,  including  the  847  American  teach- 
ers, primary  and  secondary,  and  superin- 
tendents then  actually  in  the  field,  40  be- 
ing cu  route. 

During  the  year  the  issuing  of  books 
in  Spanish  has  entirely  ceased,  and 
wherever  there  are  American  teachers 
(and  there  is  one  or  more  in  every  island 
of  any  size  at  all)  instruction  has  pro- 
ceeded in  English,  with  text-books  in 
that  language.  For  some  of  the  barrio 
schools,  removed  from  the  influence  and 
oversight  of  American  teachers,  limited 
use  has  been  made  of  newly  written 
Visayan-English,  Ilocano-English  and 
Tagalo-English  primers,  to  make  the 
transition  more  easy. 

The  remoter  regions  of  the  Archipela- 
go are  gradually  being  reached.  Last 
vear  the  Igorrotes  of  Benguet  were  at- 
tracted to  three  schools  in  their  principal 
mountain  towns.  This  year  schools  have 
been  started  among  the  Igorrotes  of  Le- 
panto  and  the  wilder  regions  of  Bontoc. 
The  Cuyo  Islands  and  Paragua,  the  de- 
tached western  group  of  the  Philippine 


Archipelago,  now  have  a  few  teachers. 
A  couple  of  teachers  have  lately  been 
sent  to  coast  towns  of  unexplored  Min- 
doro.  With  the  more  uncivilized  tribes 
the  work  must  go  on  more  slowly  and  on 
cjuite  different  lines. 

The  Philippine  treasury  has  suffered 
losses  through  the  shifting  rates  of  ex- 
change between  Mexican  silver  and  gold 
(both  before  and  since  Congress  refused 
to  do  anything  to  remedy  the  situation), 
and  improvements  of  all  sorts  have  de- 
manded attention.  Owing  to  the  fading 
of  the  surplus,  therefore,  instructions 
were  last  May  issued  to  Superintendent 
Atkinson  to  make  no  further  appoint- 
ments of  American  teachers,  and  so  the 
teaching  force  has  been  diminishing 
slightly  ever  since.  In  his  annual  report 
Dr.  Atkinson,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  resigned  and  will  leave  the 
Philippines  January  ist,  says  of  the 
situation : 

"  When  the  maximum  number  of  teachers 
(926)  were  in  the  field,  many  pueblos  still 
were  petitioning  for  teachers.  The  establish- 
ment of  high  schools,  the  teachers  for  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  elementary  work, 
together  with  the  decreasing  number,  has 
caused  a  serious  condition  in  the  provinces. 
Telegrams  like  this  are  frequently  received 
from  division  superintendents :  '  Since  March 
this  division  has  lost  ten  teachers  through 
death,  illness  and  authorized  resignation. 
Have  spread  teachers  to  utmost.  Need  two 
men  to  sustain  work,  one  to  relieve;  two 
women  for  secondary  school ;  another  for  town 
worked  up  with  difficulty,  where  schools  are 
going  to  pieces  for  lack  of  American  teachers.' 
Nearly  every  division  superintendent  has  filed 
urgent  requests  for  from  ten  to  twenty  teach- 
ers, and  to  fill  these  imperative  needs  alone  two 
hundred  teachers  could  well  be  used.  To  sup- 
ply all  municipalities  which  have  a  good-sized 
school  population  would  require  at  least  an- 
other two  hundred.  It  is  hoped  that  the  finan- 
cial stringency  may  be  overcome  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  permit  at  least  the  securing  of 
enough  teachers  to  keep  the  number  up  to  the 
one  thousand  elementary  teachers  authorized 
by  law,  because  of  the  serious  effect  which  the 
apparent  abandonment  of  schools  at  the  present 
time  will  have  upon  the  native  population,  who 
will  be  quick  to  suspect  a  design  to  abandon 
the  school  work,  in  which  they  are  so  thor- 
oughly interested." 

Watrous,  New  Mfxico. 
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John  Fiske's  Work 

The  posthumous  appearance  of  these 
volumes  *  renews  the  pang  caused  by  the 
sudden  death  of  their  author.  Nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  his  writings 
than  their  vitaHty.  Every  Hne  of  them 
is  full  of  vigor,  of  buoyant  cheerfulness, 
the  outcome  of  abounding  strength  both 
of  body  and  mind.  It  might  be  said  of 
Fiske  that  he  never  worked,  and  that  he 
never  did  anything  else  but  work.  So 
c[uick  and  tenacious  was  his  memory,  so 
comprehensive  his  grasp,  so  alert  and 
penetrating  his  intellect,  that  achieve- 
ments which  would  have  been  the  life- 
work  of  an  ordinary  man  were  to  him  as 
play.  To  reverse  the  epigram,  omnis- 
cience was  his  forte,  and  science  his 
foible.  As  one  opens  these  pages  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  their  author 
must  still  be  active.  His  spirit  sweeps 
over  us  like  a  breeze  from  the  hills  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  as  it  passes  by  we 
cannot  think  that  it  does  not  still  move 
on  through  regions  beyond  our  present 
ken. 

Such  a  belief  he  held,  constitutionally 
and  logically.  In  a  sense,  he  was  as 
much  of  an  agnostic  as  Huxley,  who 
loved  him  as  a  man  and  agreed  with  him 
as  a  philosopher.  But  Huxley  suffered 
all  his  life  from  depressing  disease, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  optimism  be- 
longing with  such  splendid  health  as 
Fiske  enjoyed.  As  Fiske  said  of  him, 
rather  than  run  any  risk  of  accepting  a 
belief  because  it  was  pleasant,  he  pre- 
ferred to  incur  whatever  chance  of  error 
lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  "  It  was  a 
noble  exhibition  of  intellectual  honesty 
raised  to  a  truly  Puritanic  fervor  of  self- 
abnegation." 

Yet  Fiske  could  offer  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him  other  than  the  mere 
fact  that  it  was  pleasant  to  hold  it.  In 
his  ''  Unseen  World  "  he  at  once  admitted 
that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  science 
to   adduce   evidence   in   support   of   the 

*  Essays^  Historical  and  Literary.  By  John 
Fiske.     2  vols.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

New  France  and  New  England.  By  John 
Fiske.     Boston  :  Houghton,  MiflBin  &  Co. 


soul's  survival  of  the  body,  since  the 
whole  question  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  terrestrial  experience.  But,  he  in- 
sisted, '*  the  possibilities  of  nature  are  not 
limited  by  our  experience,  and  in  ques- 
tions where  evidence  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  inaccessible,  our  inability  to  pro- 
duce it  does  not  afford  even  the  slightest 
prima  facie  ground  for  a  negative  ver- 
dict." Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
apostle  of  evolution,  this  companion  of 
Huxley,  who  hobnobbed  with  Tyndall 
and  expounded  the  systems  of  Spencer 
and  Darwin,  stood  forth  finally  as  a 
champion  of  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  man  and  the  personality  of  God.  In 
him,  at  least,  religion  and  science  were 
reconciled. 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  straining  of 
words  in  this.  We  cannot  read  without 
a  smile  his  enthusiastic  declaration  that 
before  many  years  it  would  be  generally 
acknowledged  that  "  Spencer's  services 
to  religion  were  no  less  signal  than  his 
services  to  science."  The  Spencerian  re- 
ligion is  of  a  dim,  if  not  dismal,  character 
compared  with  that  of  his  disciple ;  it  is 
the  last  word  of  the  aged  philosopher 
tliat  he  contemplates  with  something  like 
liorror  the  approaching  extinction  of  his 
personality.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on 
the  point.  Enough  that  Fiske's  position 
and  arguments  brought  something  of 
hope  and  comfort  to  many  who  had  felt 
that  reason  commanded  them  to  sacrifice 
their  sweetest  and  tenderest  aspirations 
on  the  altar  of  science.  Nor  shall  we  ob- 
ject that  in  bringing  this  relief  and  con- 
solation he  deviated  from  those  rules  of 
science  which  he  had  so  splendidly  il- 
luminated. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  predict  the  fu- 
turity of  such  works  as  the  "  Cosmic 
Philosophy."  Only  elderly  people  can 
understand  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the 
world,  even  the  educated  world,  when 
Darwin  published  the  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies," or  even  when  Spencer's  "  First 
Principles  "  appeared.  It  has  been  said 
that  Bentham's  books  are,  like  exploded 
bombs,  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
abuses  against  which  they  were  directed. 
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Certainly  there  is  little  evidence  that 
Spencer's  books  are  now  much  read,  and 
his  system  of  philosophy  is,  to  say  the 
least,  no  longer  in  fashion.  Fiske  un- 
questionably did  an  admirable  work  as  an 
expounder  and  commentator.  The  modest 
Darwin  looked  up  to  him  almost  with 
reverence ;  he  knew  not  how  well  he  had 
wrought  until  Fiske  showed  him.  And 
Spencer — whose  distinguishing  virtue 
was  not  humility — came  near  promising 
to  cast  his  mantle  on  this  inspired  young 
prophet.  But  these  matters,  perhaps, 
will  hereafter  interest  only  historians, 
and  Fiske's  works  will  not  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  philosophers. 

That  they  will  not  be  popular  may  be 
true  for  another  reason.  Various  circum- 
stances led  Fiske  to  devote  himself  to 
public  lecturing,  and  no  subject  seemed 
likely  to  be  more  popular  than  American 
history.  He  could  handle  history  as  well 
as  he  handled  anything  else,  and  better 
than  almost  any  one  else  could  handle  it. 
In  this  new  field  he  achieved  immediate 
and  brilliant  success.  Materials  were 
abundant,  and  existing  histories  were 
largely  unreadable.  There  was  no  end  of 
the  stories,  and  Fiske  was  a  master  of 
narrative.  His  style  was  incomparable 
for  the  purpose ;  it  fits  his  matter  as  the 
skin  fits  the  body,  and  we  cannot  dissever 
them  in  criticism.  Perhaps  few  things 
that  he  wrote  will  rank  as  masterpieces 
of  English ;  but  he  wrote  little  that  was 
not  fascinating,  nothing  that  was  not 
readable.  The  books  before  us  show  that 
he  would  soon  have  presented  us  with  a 
history  of  our  country ;  and  it  would  have 
commanded  the  attention  of  scholars  as 
well  as  charmed  the  public.  Had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  thus  built  himself 
an  enduring  monument ;  even  as  it  is  the 
books  already  written  are  a  permanent 
possession. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  be  vera- 
cious and  interesting  at  the  same  time. 
People  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  Wil- 
liam Tell  never  existed,  or  that  half  the 
anecdotes  of  celebrated  persons  are  un- 
true. Sainte  Beuve  said  that  history  is 
largely  a  set  of  fables  which  men  agree  to 
believe  in.  Fiske  had  to  propitiate  his 
audiences  with  an  occasional  dash  of  ro- 
mantic color.  Speaking  of  a  reputed 
portrait  of  Cartier,  he  suggests  that  it 
may   be   authentic   because   it   well    ex- 


presses the  refinement  of  the  great  Breton 
mariner — whom  he  presently  describes 
as  deserving  the  epithets  "  corsair  "  and 
''  pirate."  It  would  be  easy  to  question 
many  of  his  conclusions ;  but  we  must 
remember  the  limitations  of  his  audience. 
To  reach  great  numbers  the  voice  must 
be  uplifted,  concessions  must  be  made  to 
prejudice  and  to  weakness.  No  one  can 
write  a  strictly  accurate  history  that  shall 
be  readable ;  but  of  John  Fiske  it  may  be 
said  that  few  men  have  ever  given  to  his- 
torical narrative  both  accuracy  and  in- 
terest in  the  same  degree. 


A  History  of  Criticism  and  Taste 

It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Saints- 
bury  is  not  more  sound  in  theory  and 
more  accurate  in  practice.*  To  traverse 
the  great  realm  of  Renaissance  criticism 
with  one  of  wide,  impartial  outlook  and 
philosophic  insight  would  be  to  acquire  a 
desired  enlargement  and  correction  of 
taste ;  to  possess  such  a  reference  work 
as  the  present  volume  with  its  vast  mass 
of  data  and  its  results  of  such  vast  read- 
ing would  be  to  the  literary  worker  of  in- 
valuable assistance  were  it  safe  to  trust 
the  statements  of  the  book  without  veri- 
fication. The  philosophy  of  the  book  is, 
indeed,  vitiated  by  a  kind  of  unconscious 
insincerity.  The  author  holds  the  classic 
spirit  in  detestation,  he  is  a  Romantic  to 
the  tips  of  his  fingers — an  honest  and 
honorable  position,  to  be  sure,  tho  prob- 
ably not  the  safest  position  for  a  critic, 
inasmuch  as  criticism,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, must  depend  ultimately  on  judg- 
ment and  not  on  impressionism.  But  by 
some  unfortunate  obscuration  of  facul- 
ties Professor  Saintsbury  poses  always 
as  an  impartial  judge  who  admits  and 
admires  equally  classic  and  romantic  art ; 
and  there  is  thus  a  perpetual  discrepancy 
between  the  profession  and  the  spirit  of 
his  words,  an  unconscious  insincerity,  as 
it  were,  which  holds  the  mind  of  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  constant  uneasiness. 

As  for  the  maze  of  errors  and  mis- 
judgments  into  which  the  reader  is  be- 
trayed, one  recollects  the  criticism  of  M. 

*  A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste 
IN  Europe.  Vol.  II:  From  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Decline  of  Eiohteenth  Century  Orthodoxy.  By 
George  Saintsbury.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$3.50  net. 
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Scherer  on  an  earlier  work  of  the  au- 
thor : 

"  La  difficiilte  n'cst  pas  de  deconvrir  Ics  in- 
exactitudes dans  le  volume  de  M.  Saintsbury, 
c'est  de  trouver  des  chapitres,  des  notices  sur 
des  ecrivains  importants,  qui  en  soient  ex- 
empts." 

Not  seldom  one  feels,  as  M.  Scherer 
felt,  "  as  if  he  were  walking  on  his  head 
when  he  reads  such  things !  " 

It  is  conceivably  in  answer  to  the 
rough  treatment  he  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  M.  Scherer  and  other  French- 
men that  Mr.  Saintsbury  undertakes  to 
pour  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  that  great 
and  representative  Frenchman,  Boileau. 
The  fact  that  Boileau  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  middle  ages  yet  pretended  to 
be  a  critic  seems  to  have  thrown  the 
present  impartial  judge  into  a  state  bor- 
dering on  mental  frenzy.  So  many  mis- 
statements, so  much  misunderstanding 
and  so  much  bad  taste  it  were  not  easy 
to  find  elsewhere  crowded  into  a  few 
scant  pages.  He  charges  that  unfortu- 
nate malefactor  with  ''  insolent  vulgar- 
ity," and  again  with  ''  crass  ignorance 
and  impudent  falsification ;  "  he  is  "  an 
ill-conditioned  schoolmaster,"  he  is  "  al- 
ways arrogant  and  rude ;  "  ''  he  had  the 
specially  ugly  .  .  .  trick  of  insult- 
ing a  man  and  stealing  from  him  at  the 
same  time ;  "  his  only  claim  to  praise  is 
to  have  been  "  no  ill  scavenger  of  certain 
sorts  of  literary  rubbish."  And  to  make 
an  end,  as  a  specimen  of  verbose,  vulgar 
English,  of  bad  taste  in  general,  it  would 
not  be  easy,  outside  of  the  book  itself, 
to  lay  one's  hand  on  anything  surpassing 
this   critical   ultimatum : 

"  Nay  more,  one  may  ask  without  real  im- 
pertinence, Is  Boileau's  Art  Poetique  in  any  vi- 
tal and  important  sense  an  Art  of  Poetry  at  all, 
any  more  than  it  is  an  Art  of  Pig-breeding,  or 
of  Pottery-making,  or  of  Pyrotechnics?  In 
all  these  useful  and  agreeable  pursuits — for  the 
matter  of  that  in  all  other  arts,  trades,  profes- 
sions, employments  and  vocations — it  is.  etc." 

So  much  for  taste  in  this  Historian  of 
Literary  Taste.  As  for  misstatements, 
some  spring  apparently  from  error  in 
translating  the  French,  as  where  he  says 
that  "  Racan  receives  partial  insult  "  in 
the  Ninth  Satire,  the  fact  being  that 
Racan  receives,  if  anything,  exorbitant 
praise.  It  is  a  complete  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  situation  to  say  that  Boileau 


"  loses  no  opportunity  of  censuring " 
Corncille,  and  to  Moliere  ''  accords,  till 
after  his  death,  but  faint  and  limited 
praise."  It  is  not  true  that  "  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  his  criticism  is  against 
that  of  Racine's  very  best  work,"  To 
charge  Boileau  with  lack  of  '*  noble  en- 
thusiasm "  is  to  overlook  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  praise  ever  given  to 
poetry  or  poet — to  Corneille's  Cid,  to 
Racine  and  Moliere.  To  admire,  as  does 
Professor  Saintsbury,  the  Contes  of  La 
Fontaine  above  the  Fables  is  an  im- 
pertinent contradiction  of  the  whole 
taste  of  a  nation.  To  regard  Chapelain 
as  a  greater  critic  than  Boileau  is  mere 
childish  obstinacy  in  error. 

The  whole  list  of  Professor  Saints- 
bury's  errors  of  fact  and  judgment 
spring  from  a  desire  to  belittle  Boileau 
by  proving  that  he  had  no  part  in  form- 
ing the  great  literature  of  the  age.  We 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to 
point  out  by  facts  and  figures  how  su- 
premely great  the  influence  of  Boileau 
really  was.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  from 
Sainte-Beuve  (whom  even  Professor 
Saintsbury  allows  to  have  known  the 
age  better  than  any  other  man,  living  or 
dead)  such  a  summing  up  of  the  case 
as  the  following: 

"  Let  us  salute  and  recognize  to-day  the  high 
and  noble  harmony  of  the  Great  Century. 
Without  Boileau  and  without  Louis  XIV  who 
recognized  Boileau  as  his  Controleur-General 
of  Parnassus,  what  would  have  happened? 
Would  even  the  greatest  talents  have  given 
forth  to  the  same  extent  all  that  which  forms 
henceforth  their  most  solid  heritage  of  glory? 
Racine,  I  fear,  would  have  written  more  plays 
like  Berenice;  La  Fontaine  fewer  Fables  and 
more  Contes ;  Moliere  himself  would  have  in- 
dulged more  in  his  Scapins,  and  would  not  per- 
haps have  attained  to  the  austere  hight  of  Le 
Misanthrope.  In  a  word,  each  of  these  fair 
geniuses  would  have  abounded  in  his  own 
faults.  Boileau,  that  is  to  say,  the  good  sense 
of  the  poet-critic,  authorized  and  supported  by 
that  of  a  great  king,  held  them  all  and  con- 
strained them  by  his  honored  presence  to  their 
best  and  gravest  works." 

It     is     unfortunate     that     Professor 
Saintsbury's  work  should  lead  one  to  lay 
aside  the  tone  of  criticism  for  that  of  sa- 
tire, which  Boileau  so  affected : 
"  C'est    elle    qui,    m'ouvrant    le    chemin    qu'il 
faut  suivre, 
M'inspira  des   quinze  ans  la  haine  d'un  sot 
livre." 
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And,  again,  with  Voltaire,  ''  Let  us  say 
110  ill  of  Boileau,   ccla  porte   malheur." 


S 


St.  Augustine  and  His  Age.  J^y  Joseph  Mc- 
Cabe.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
;552.oo  net. 

Like  the  earlier  monograph  on  Abe- 
lard,  this  Life  of  St.  Augustine  is  not  a 
volume  of  a  series  made  to  order,  but  is 
written  from  the  author's  heart  and  from 
fullness  of  knowledge.  It  has  not  quite 
the  unique  interest  of  the  Abelard  for 
several  reasons,  above  all  for  the  reason 
that  its  subject  is  not  so  perfectly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  writer.  There  is,  too, 
some  confusion  here  and  there  in  his 
plan,  notably  where,  in  balancing  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  age,  he  leaves  the 
reader  in  bewildered  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  morals  had  grown  purer  or 
more  corrupt  under  the  Caesars.  In  his 
account  of  Manicheism  he  has  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  evoking  a  picture  of 
strange  and  fascinating  interest  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  from  the 
controversial  works  of  St.  Augustine. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  as  a  whole,  the 
portraiture  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  him- 
self and  the  description  of  the  times,  is  a 
brilliant  and  masterly  piece  of  work.  It 
is  better  reading  by  far  than  most  novels. 

My  Life  in  Many  States  and  in  Foreign 
Lands,  Dictated  in  My  Seventy-fourth 
Year.  By  George  Francis  Train.  New 
York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25  net. 

Citizen  George  Francis  Train  who 
missed  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  achieved  more  permanent  and 
less  arduous  honor  and  dignity  by  means 
of  the  court  which  he  has  for  thirty 
years  maintained  in  Madison  Square, 
has  given  us  a  new  book  about  his  labors 
and  adventures  with  glimpses  of  the 
great  world.  Very  fittingly,  in  view  of 
the  character  of  his  courtiers  and  most 
intimate  friends,  he  has  dedicated  this 
book  "  to  the  children  and  the  children's 
children  in  this  and  in  all  lands  who  love 
and  believe  in  me  because  they  know  I 
love  and  believe  in  them."  Both  confi- 
dences are  well  reposed,  all  the  children 
who  have  met  the  quiet  voiced,  dignified, 
white-haired  author,  do  love  and  believe 
in  him.    But  how  it  will  surprise  the  chil- 


dren to  learn  that  forty  yeafS  ago  their 
tranquil  friend  was  the  great  Clipper 
King,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  en- 
ergetic and  daring  of  Americans.  His 
book  tells  how  he  was  shipped  to  Boston 
from  yellow-fever  infected  New  Orleans 
and  arrived  in  the  New  England  city  a 
four-year-old  bundle  of  grime — he  had 
not  been  washed  for  a  month,  and  the 
sailors  had  taught  him  to  curse.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  earning  his  living  on 
a  farm,  at  sixteen  he  went  to  his  uncle's 
great  shipping  office  in  Boston,  and  at 
nineteen  was  in  charge  of  the  business. 
A  little  later  he  built  the  most  famous  of 
the  old  Boston  and  San  Francisco  clip- 
pers, and  became  known  as  a  power 
v.'herever  commerce  penetrated.  Then  he 
1)egan  to  stir  things  up  all  over  the  world, 
l3uilding  great  railroads  like  the  Union 
Pacific,  great  hotels  like  Cozzen's  in 
Omaha,  establishing  street  car  lines  in 
Great  Britain,  leading  Communists,  fra- 
ternizing with  Fenians,  delivering  lec- 
tures and  circling  the  globe  four  times — 
once  in  the  fastest  time  on  record. 


Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen  : 
Studies  in  Their  Works.  By  Henry  \\. 
Bonnell.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

Mr.  Bonnell  has  got  together  a  vast 
deal  of  material  in  regard  to  the  three 
great  female  novelists  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  has  treated  their  work  in  a 
spirit  of  exhaustive  inquiry.  We  always 
read  books  of  this  sort  with  interest,  and 
are  prepared  to  recommend  them  to 
others,  but  in  the  present  case  we  can- 
not honestly  say  that  the  author  has  jus- 
tified his  claim  to  dictate  as  a  critic.  A 
critic  is  not  bound  within  the  illusion  of 
the  present,  nor  would  he  say,  as  Mr. 
Bonnell  says  of  Jane  Austen :  ''  Her 
view  was  from  the  level  of  her  own  age ; 
ours  from  that  of  all  the  ages.''  A  critic, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  not  say  of  ''Clarissa 
Harlowe  "  that  it  has  "  no  living  human 
interest  to-day."  Nor,  we  fear,  would  a 
critic  fall  into  language  like  this : 

"  It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  conclude 
this  section  of  our  subject  with  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  lighter  manners  and  customs  which 
this  distinguished  lady  [Jane  Austen,  forsooth] 
will  always  make  to  live  again  for  us  as  long 
as  her  novels  are  read  by  a  delighted  public." 
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The  Lost  Art  of  Reading.  By  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$1.75  net. 

It  is  with  the  best  intentions  that  one 
starts  to  read  these  connected  essays  on 
reading,  for  from  the  very  first  it  is  clear 
that  the  author  writes  from  a  genuine 
love  of  books.  His  spirit  is  just  the  spirit 
that  one  of  literary  tastes  likes  to  see 
urged  on  the  world.  Much,  too,  that  he 
writes  is  genuinely  clever,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  development  of  this  thesis  which 
occurs  almost  at  the  beginning: 

"  There  seem  to  be  but  two  fundamental 
characteristic  sensibilities  left  alive  in  the 
typical  callously-civilized  man.  One  of  these 
sensibilities  is  the  sense  of  motion  and  the 
other  is  the  sense  of  mass." 

But  with  the  best  of  wishes,  one's  atten- 
tion begins  to  flag  after  a  little,  and  the 
attempt  at  continual  unalleviated  clever- 
ness— shall  we  say  it — bores  one  before 
long ;  and  so  we  praise  the  book  heartily, 
but  do  not  read  it  through. 

The  Library  of  Literary  Criticism  of  English 
and  American  Authors.  Volume  V,  1825- 
1854.  Edited  by  Charles  Wells  Moulton, 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  contributors. 
Buffalo:     The    Moulton    Publishing    Co., 

We  have  before  now  called  attention 
to  the  plan  of  this  elaborate  work. 
Among  the  important  authors  included 
in  the  present  volume  are  Blake,  Bronte, 
Burney,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Godwin, 
Jefferson,  Lamb,  Poe,  Scott,  Southey, 
Wordsworth.  Thus  the  section  on  Poe 
is  made  up  as  follows:  First,  a  chronol- 
ogy of  his  life  and  works;  then  eleven 
pages  and  a  half  in  double  columns  of 
quotations  from  many  writers  on  Poe 
the  man,  presenting  his  virtues  and  frail- 
ties from  every  point  of  view ;  and  finally 
fifteen  pages  of  opinions  in  regard  to  his 
work.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  to  follow  these  shifting  views ;  it 
provides  an  ample  training  in  taste  and 
the  art  of  criticism. 

Beowulf.  Translated  out  of  the  Old  EngHsh, 
By  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker.  New  York : 
Newson  &  Co.,  ^i.oo. 

We  have  never  read  a  translation  of 
Beowulf  that  sounded  anywhere  nearly 
right  to  our  ears,  nor  have  we  ever  seen 
any  theory  of  such  translation  which  was 


thoroughly  satisfactory  in  principle.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Tinker  is  right  in  excluding 
from  his  new  version  the  archaic  forms 
and  violences  of  language  which  have  had 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  making  so  many 
previous  translations  seem  unnecessarily 
outlandish,  and  in  confining  himself  to 
idiomatic  modern  expressions — that  is,  in 
making  his  work  thoroughly  Englislh 
But  his  choice  of  prose  as  a  medium  is  by 
no  means  so  happy.  Whatever  Beowulf 
may  be  as  poetry,  it  makes  in  effect  very 
poor  prose,  as  might  have  been  concluded 
a  priori.  The  spirit  of  Beowulf  is  bar- 
baric— how  barbaric  can  be  seen  only  in 
comparison  with  an  epic  like  the  Iliad ; 
for  while  the  latter  gives  evidence  of  its 
production  in  a  barbarous  age,  its  spirit  is 
as  different  from  that  of  Beowulf  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  And  yet  if  Beowulf 
is  poetry  also,  as  it  certainly  is  in  its  kind 
and  degree,  it  is  so  principally  by  virtue 
of  its  rugged  stirring  measures  which 
have  still  a  ring  and  challenge  even  for 
our  unaccustomed  modern  ears.  For  this 
reason  a  prose  translation,  in  abandoning 
the  rhythm  to  which  is  mainly  due  what- 
ever elevation  the  piece  possesses,  leaves 
as  the  sole  or  at  least  as  the  preponderant 
constituents  only  the  grosser  and  less  po- 
etic elements  of  the  original.  But,  after 
all,  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  measures  are 
quite  foreign  to  our  sense,  and  since  as 
yet  no  means  of  representing  them  has 
been  found,  Mr.  Tinker  may  be  relative- 
ly correct  in  supposing  that  a  fairly  lit- 
eral prose  rendering,  such  as  his,  may 
give  a  better  notion  at  least  of  the  content 
of  the  work  to  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  original  than  can  be  derived  by 
such  an  one  from  the  usual  reproduction 
of  those  measures  in  a  language  which 
has  substituted  for  them  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  of  versification — tho  we 
shall  not  yet  despair  of  the  final  discovery 
of  some  sort  of  metrical  equivalent  which 
will  not  "  suggest  almost  any  other  period 
than  that  of  Beowulf." 

Book-plates  of  To-day.  Edited  by  Wilbur 
Macey  Stone.  New  York:  Tonnele  &  Co., 
^^1.50  net. 

The  present  revival  of  interest  in 
book-plate  matters  has  encouraged  Mr. 
Stone  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  an- 
other work  on  the  subject.  He  has  taken 
as  a  basis  number  one  of  volume  one  of 
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Artistic  Book-plates  (the  only  number 
ever  issued).  The  contributions  by  W. 
G.  Bowdoin  to  that  short-lived  quarter- 
ly on  William  Edgar  iMsher,  Temple 
Scott's  article  on  "  The  Artistic  Book- 
plate," and  the  editor  himself  on  "  Book- 
plates and  the  Nude  "  have  been  retained 
in  their  original  form ;  and  a  chapter  by 
Willis  Steell  on  ''  The  Architect  as  a 
Book-plate  Designer,"  with  special  ref- 
erence to  and  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of  Thomas  Tryon,  has 
been  added.  A  number  of  book-plates 
in  color  have  likewise  been  inserted  as 
chapter  divisions.  The  chief  value  of  the 
present  book  to  collectors  arises  however 
from  the  newly  compiled  check-list  of  the 
work  of  twenty-three  book-plate  design- 
ers of  prominence  which  has  been  care- 
fully and  accurately  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stone.  This  check-list  includes  the  book- 
plate products  of  Edwin  Davis  French, 
once  tabulated  and  published  by  Paul 
Lemperly,  but  which  has  long  been  out 
of  print.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
Lemperly's  list  so  as  to  make  it  complete 
to  July  1st,  1902.  The  other  book-plate 
designers  whose  names  have  been  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Stone  in  the  check-list  are 
as  follows :  William  Phillips  Barrett, 
Robert  Anning  Bell,  D.  Y.  Cameron, 
Thomas  Maitland  Cleland,  Gordon 
Craig,  Julius  Diez,  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards, Fritz  Erler,  William  Edgar  Fish- 
er, Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  Harry  E.  Good- 
hue, T.  B.  Hapgood,  Jr.,  Harold  E.  Nel- 
son, Edmund  H.  New,  Henry  Ospovat, 
Armand  Rassenfosse,  Louis  Rhead, 
Byam  Shaw,  Joseph  W.  Simpson,  Hans 
Thoma,  Thomas  Tryon  and  Bernhard 
Wenig. 

The    Four    Feathers.     By   A.    E.  W.    Mason. 
New  York:  The   Macmillan  Co.  ^1.50 

A  very  difficult  story  to  tell,  exceed- 
ingly well  told.  Many  who  will  care  lit- 
tle for  the  delicate  psychic  problem  in- 
volved will  be  interested  in  a  plot  that 
deals  with  so  many  manly  terrors  and  re- 
quires so  much  dispatch  in  the  develop- 
ment. The  scenes  are  laid  in  India  and 
England ;  and  the  hero  is  a  young  Eng- 
lish officer  who  resigns  his  commission 
rather  than  risk  active  service.  In  con- 
sequence, he  receives  that  symbol  of  cow- 
ardice, a  white  feather  from  each  of  his 
three    friends    and    a    fourth    from    his 


fiancee  when  she  learns  of  his  resigna- 
tion. The  story  records  the  brave  labors 
by  which  he  regains  his  honor  and  the 
respect  of  his  associates.  The  ordinary 
brute  instinct  of  physical  courage  is  a 
matter  of  inheritance  and  conditions. 
But  that  finer  courage  upon  which  this 
story  is  founded  amounts  to  a  spiritual 
conviction  and  is  possible  to  even  a 
physical  coward  by  almost  the  same  sub- 
lime surrender  of  self  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  only  to  religious  devotees.  And 
by  some  such  outwitting  of  craven  fear 
as  this  the  hero  of  this  tale  adds  a  cubit 
to  his  stature  and  gives  an  ethical  stand- 
ing to  courage. 

...  .At  the  funeral  service  of  Abram  Stevens 
Hewitt  Bishop  Potter  read  these  lines,  written 
by  Richard  Watson  Gilder: 

THE    GREAT    CITIZEN 

Mourn  for  his  death,  but  for  his  life  rejoice, 
Who  was  the  city's  heart,   the  city's  voice. 

Dauntless   in  youth,   impetuous   in  age, 
Keen  in  debate,  in  civic  counsel  sage. 

Talents  and  wealth  to  him  were  but  a  trust 
To  lift  his  hapless  brother   from  the  dust. 

Because  he  followed  truth,  he  led  all  men, 
Through  years  and  virtues,  the  great  citizen. 

By  being  great  he  made  the  city  great ; 
Serving  the  city  he  upheld  the   State. 

So  shall  the  city  win  a  purer  fame, 
Led  by  the  living  splendor  of  his  name. 


^ 


Pebbles 

Instructor  :  "  Mention  some  of  the  by- 
products of  petroleum."  Young  Man:  "Uni- 
versities."— The  Chicago   Tribune. 

...  .If  Mr.  Bryan  wishes  to  study  the  money 
question  any  further  we  advise  him  to  delve 
into  the  Delaware  Senatorial  contest. — The 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

....Mark  Twain  has  bequeathed  his  skull 
to  Cornell  University.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  any  one  ever  got  a  head  of  Mr.  Clemens. 
— The  Baltimore  American. 

An  Epitaph  Which  Cannot  Be  Used  Too 

Soon: 

Here  lies  a  Judge  whose  last  words  I  indite : 
"  I'll  go  to  Heaven— I'll  go  this  very  night." 
He  died  as  with  himself  he  yet  conversed; 
As  usual — his  decision  was  reversed. 

— Roland  B.  Molineux. 
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The  Venezuelan  Situation 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
three  Powers,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Italy,  who  are  pressing  their  claims 
against  Venezuela  to  the  point  of  war, 
will  this  week  come  to  an  agreement  to 
accept  terms  of  settlement.  It  is  most 
fortunate,  for  speedy  action,  that  the 
case  of  Venezuela  has  been  put  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Minister 
to  Venezuela,  and  that  the  negotiations 
are  carried  on  in  Washington.  Already 
there  are  indications  of  truce,  and  great 
activity  is  shown  in  the  attempt  to  come 
to  a  quick  result.  That  result  apj>^ars  to 
be  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
reference  of  the  claims  to  an  impartial 
commission. 

It  appears  that  two  years  ago  Germany 
proposed  the  reference  of  these  claims 
to  arbitration,  but  that  Venezuela  de- 
clined to  act.  Venezuela  now  suffers  for 
her  refusal,  and  the  general  peace  is  dis- 
turbed. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
present  dispute  go  to  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal, and  this  may  be  the  result;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  desired  in  itself.  The  Hague 
is  a  court  of  final  resort.  It  is  not  to  be 
invoked  until  other  peaceful  negotiations 
have  failed.  It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that 
Minister  Bowen,  for  Venezuela,  and 
the  European  Governments  may  be 
able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
and  themselves  agree  as  to  a  method  of 
assessing  the  damages  that  Venezuela 
is  to  pay.  Such  is  the  first  duty,  when 
possible,  and  The  Hague  tribunal  is  not 
to  be  m.ade  too  cheap. 

But  the  serious  matter  just  now  be- 
fore the  public  is  not  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  claims,  nor  even  the  way 
in  which  they  are  to  be  settled,  so  much 
as  the  action  of  the  German  vessels  in  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  San  Carlos  at 
Maracaibo  Bay.  Of  course,  a  state 
of  technical  war  exists,  under  which 
it  was  legitimate  for  the  allies  to  shell 
any  fort  and  to  land  troops  and  fight  all 
they  pleased.  But  it  was  also  perfectly 
well  knoAvn  that  Venezuela  had  accepted 
the  principle  of  responsibility,  and  that 


negotiations  were  in  progress  for  a  set- 
tlement and  for  peace.  Under  those  con- 
ditions it  was  only  decent  that  warlike 
action  should  be  suspended.  And  yet  the. 
German  ''  Panther  "  attempted  to  cross 
the  bar  into  Maracaibo  Lake,  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  Vene- 
zuelan boat  there.  The  German  reports 
say  that  the  Venezuelan  fort  fired  the 
first  shot.  That  may  be,  but  it  fired 
warning  blank  shots  first,  and  the  very 
attempt  to  enter  the  harbor  was  an  act  of 
war.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  rules  of 
war  forbade  Germany  to  attack  the  fort 
and  attempt  to  destroy  it,  but  this  was 
just  the  time  when  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  done.  It  was  very  bad  policy,  even 
if  it  was  good  war.  It  tends  to  put  Ger- 
many in  a  vindictive  and  truculent  posi- 
tion at  just  the  time  when  a  pacific  atti- 
tude was  due. 

And  this  truculent  conduct  which  has 
seemed  to  characterize  the  German  opera- 
tions is  of  no  service  to  German  interests 
in  South  America.  It  would  appear  that 
the  German  merchants  and  residents  are 
them.selves  displeased.  They  know  that 
their  future  trade  is  endangered  from  the 
ill-will  that  has  been  excited.  It  is  Ger- 
many's policy  to  divert  German  emigra- 
tion to  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
where  German-speaking  colonies  shall 
grow  up,  attached  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  where  German  trade  shall  be 
fostered.  Now  these  German  residents 
are  injured  by  the  blustering  German 
policy,  and  their  trade  is  broken  up  or 
diverted  to  other  channels.  We  have  no 
reason  as  Americans  to  complain,  as  it 
all  works  in  our  favor,  and  shows  the 
LTnited  States  to  be  the  sincere  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Southern  republics. 

The  settlement  of  this  dispute,  with  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  and  the  reference 
of  the  claims  to  a  fair  arbitration,  will 
prove  that  the  fears  expressed  of  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Germany  to  make  this 
an  occasion  to  break  down  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  without  basis,  as  we  be- 
live  them  to  be.  The  newspaper  talk  of  a 
coming  war  with  Germany  is  silly 
enough,  but  none  the  less  mischievous. 
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The  Long  Fuel  Crisis 

Some  time  in  October  last  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Government  received 
the  following  letter : 

"  You  certainly  are  not  awake  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  problem  before  us.  The  ques- 
tion no  longer  lies  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, but  between  the  people  and  both  of 
these  parties.  Within  one  month  the  fuel 
famine  will  be  so  heavy  upon  us  as  to  disturb 
the  very  foundations  of  society.  When  the 
people  begin  to  freeze  they  will  be  heard  from. 
They  will  cut  down  their  orchards  and  their 
shade  trees  in  the  country;  but  in  the  city 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  will  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  then  buildings  will  be  torn  down 
for  fuel.  Our  schools,  churches  and  public 
buildings  will  be  closed;  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  our  mechanical  industries. 
Thousands  of  employees  will  be  discharged 
just  when  they  need  larger  wages  and  income. 
The  disturbance  in  business  will  combine  with 
fuel  shortage  to  increase  lawlessness.  Make 
the  best  of  it,  the  economic  problem  will  be 
the  most  terrible  with  which  any  civilized  na- 
tion has  ever  had  to  deal.  We  have  no  time 
to  spend  in  determining  where  under  the 
strike  our  sympathies  should  be  extended.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  people  of  America, 
on  the  other  the  operators  and  miners,  who 
are  threatening  to  withhold  from  us  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  people  have  a  permanent 
right — call  it  eminent  domain,  or  what  you 
please — to  fuel,  as  they  have  to  air,  light  and 
water.  Whoever  or  whatever  organization 
undertakes  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  natu- 
ral privileges,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  guilty  of  treason — treason  against  the  na- 
tion, and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  For 
the  present  all  other  questions  should  be 
waived.  The  duty  of  the  Government  at  the 
present  crisis  is  to  represent  the  people,  and 
it  has  no  other  office.  It  should  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  should  do  it  at  once, 
before  the  evil  becomes  irremediable.  Those 
who  refuse  to  mine  coal,  and  mine  it  to  the 
utmost  extent,  whether  employers  or  em- 
ployees, must  be  dealt  with  as  criminals.  If 
necessary  mines  must  be  seized  by  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  Government,  and  operated 
as  public  property.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  whatever  is  required  for  the  safety 
of  the  people  can  never  pass  out  of  their  power 
or  be  alienated.  There  cannot  be  any  private 
property  in  mines  which  can  permit  them  to 
be  closed  during  the  continuance  of  a  quar- 
rel, or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  to  the 
destruction  of  our  business  or  lives." 

From  about  that  time  to  this  an  emi- 
nent Commission  has  been  sitting  to  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  quarrel  which 


has  shut  the  mines  and  reduced  the  out- 
put of  coal,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  in  peril — peril  of  in- 
dustries and  peril  of  life. 

Not  long  after  this  letter  was  written 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
New  York  State  was  drawn  up,  sup- 
posably  under  the  instructions  of  David 
B.  Hill,  to  include  a  demand  that  the 
Government  should  enter  into  control  of 
the  anthracite  coal  mines  and  operate 
them  under  public  supervision.  This  was 
denounced  as  Socialism  by  some,  by 
others  as  crude  statesmanship.  But  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  in  his  recent  message,  says: 

"  I  believe  that  wherever  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  involved  in  dispute  between  employer 
and  employee,  power  should  be  conferred 
upon  those  affected  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
relief,  and  that  no  power  should  be  possessed, 
by  either  capital  or  labor,  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  wel- 
fare ;  but  that  ample  authority  should  be 
lodged  in  the  judiciary  to  enforce  its  mandates; 
and  that  such  disputes,  whenever  they  arise, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  those 
rights  which  are  paramount,  and  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people." 

Without  entering  into  the  question 
whether  Governor  Odell  and  Mr.  Hill 
shade  apart  in  their  views,  it  is  clear  that 
both  agree  that  the  people  have  para- 
mount rights  in  the  coal  mines ;  and  may 
at  some  time  assert  their  eminent  con- 
trol. 

Congress  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  need  of  national  action ;  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  that  the  committee 
shall,  wdth  all  speed,  investigate  as  to 
"  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  that 
necessity  has  arisen  for  taking  possession 
of  all  coal^  coal  beds  and  coal  mines  in 
the  United  States ;  and  of  all  lines  of 
transportation,  agencies,  instruments  and 
vehicles  of  commerce  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  coal ;  "  and  in  case  such 
a  necessity  is  found  to  have  arisen  that 
the  committee  report  a  House  bill  to  that 
effect.  Meanwhile  the  tariff  on  coal  has 
been  suspended ;  a  matter  likely  to  help 
us  more  in  the  way  of  freedom  of  trade 
than  of  relieving  the  coal  famine. 

That  the  crisis  anticipated  has  been 
reached  we  have  little  time  to  discuss. 
Chicago  reports  nine  deaths  by  freezing 
in  one  night,  while  dealers  can  promise 
only  the  present  meager  supply  of  coal 
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up  to  March  1st.    Cleveland  reports  that  for  that  length  of  time.     Professor  Or- 

the   poor   are   burning  their   doors   and  ton's  monograph  was  never  allowed  to 

windows — and    then    freezing.      Omaha  have  due  weight  with  our  practical  econ- 

has  closed  her  public  schools.     Council  oniists.      Unfortunately   American   opti- 

Bluffs  and  other  cities  have  closed  their  mism  has  had  full  sway.    We  have  been 

manufacturing  plants,  and  in  some  cases  too  busy  to  estimate  the  consequences  of 

the  street  cars  are  stopped,  while  electric  forest  destruction  and  mine  exhaustion, 

light  and  gas  works  are  closed.  At  Stir-  The  two  problems  have  come  upon  us  to- 

ling  and  other  Illinois  towns  the  people  gether.      The    (iovernment    control    of 

are  burning  their  fences  and  their  out-  mines  and  forests  alike  may  be  before  us. 

buildings.    Tuscola  and  Areola,  III.,  have  Making  the  very  best  of  the  matter  we 

confiscated  trains  of  coal.     Western  Ne-  shall  meet  with  some  very  strange  social 

braska    is    burning   corn,    and    in   other  and  economic  changes.     Population  will 

towns  beans  are  serving  for  fuel.  Wood-  probably  be  biased   southward,  at  least 

en  pavements  are  being  torn  up  in  some  temporarily.    A  complete  system  of  for- 

of  the  Western  cities,  and  the  police  can-  estry    must    be    undertaken,    while    the 

not    stop    it.    Missouri    reports    towns  mines  must  be  managed  with  utmost  econ- 

where  the  orchards  and  shade  trees  are  omy,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  people 

being  burned.     The  packing  houses  of  of   the   United   States  absolutely.     The 

Topeka  are  closed.     Thousands  of  em-  strike  probably  came  none  too  soon  to 

ployees   are  thrown  out  of  their  earn-  compel  us  to  face  the  facts  and  tenden- 

ings.    The  hard  coal  in  Western  cities,  if  cies. 

procurable  at  all,  ranges  from  $13  to  The  mine  owners  abhor  Socialism,  but 
$20  a  ton,  while  soft  coal  ranges  from  by  their  refusal  to  treat  with  the  miners 
$5  to  $12;  and  the  situation  in  the  East  before  the  strike  they  did  more  to  ad- 
is  nearly  as  bad.  vance  Socialism  than  all  the  propagand- 

Strenuous  and  urgent  as  the  problem  ists  could  have  done  in  a  century, 

is   from   the  standpoint  of  the  present,  ^ 
there  is  a  broader  view  that  must   be 

taken.  It  is  beginning  to  be  acknowl-  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
edged  by  experts  that  we  are  not  far  Sip'ned 
from  the  end  of  the  steam  age,  that  our  ^ 
coal  deposits  are  approaching  exhaus-  On  the  Panama  route  the  United 
tion.  In  1895  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  an  States  will  make  its  canal.  After  long- 
eminent  authority  on  all  geological  and  almost  disheartening  delay  the  needed 
questions,  published  a  monograph  in  treaty  with  Colombia  has  been  signed  by 
which  he  stated  that  the  coal  deposits  of  Secretary  Hay  and  Dr.  Herran,  the  duly 
the  United  States  could  not  keep  up  with  accredited  representative  of  the  republic 
the  demand  beyond  1930,  while  known  that  owns  the  isthmus.  There  must  be 
anthracite  seams  would  be  exhausted  by  more  delay  before  this  agreement  can  be 
1950 — the  Pittsburg  alone  excepted.  Mr.  ratified  at  Bogota ;  for  there  has  been  no 
Orton  did  not  take  into  account  suffi-  session  of  the  Colombian  Congress  for 
ciently  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  European  nearly  three  years,  and  the  elections  that 
coal,  and  the  probable  draft  upon  Amer-  are  now  taking  place  are  for  a  session 
ican  coal  from  that  source.  Three  years  that  will  not  begin  until  March  ist.  But 
ago  the  crisis  came  in  Germany,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  Congress  then 
since  that  date  importations  of  Ameri-  to  be  assembled  will  accept  a  treaty  in 
can  coal  have  been  increasing.  Three  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  Colom- 
Parliamentary  commissions,  one  of  them  bia  are  so  carefully  safeguarded, 
quite  recent,  have  examined  the  coal  con-  Washington  should  not  wait  for  Bo- 
dition  of  England  ;  and  their  reports  have  gota.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
caused  the  English  Government  and  peo-  should  promptly  enter  upon  its  consid- 
ple  to  be  very  conservative  as  to  the  use  eration  of  this  agreement.  If  amend- 
and  export  of  coal.  With  utmost  econ-  ments  are  required,  let  them  be  made 
omy,  English  coal  "  cannot  last  over  now.  If  the  treaty,  which  was  written  in 
eighty  to  one  hundred  years."  Of  course,  our  own  Department  of  State  months 
it  cannot  keep  up  with  increased  demands  ago — not  without  consultation  with  those 
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who  are  to  vote  upon  it — is  a  satisfactory 
one,  then  it  should  be  ratified  here  with- 
in the  coming  two  or  three  weeks.  With 
respect  to  control  of  the  canal  zone,  it 
grants  almost  everything  that  could  be 
asked,  except  sovereignty.  Our  people 
would  like  to  avoid  any  provision  for 
joint  action  in  the  government  of  the 
zone,  but  there  seems  to  be  good  author- 
ity for  the  assertion  that  Colombia  will 
yield  no  more  than  is  conceded  in  this 
agreement.  If,  then,  the  provisions  for 
control  are  such  that  this  nation  will  in 
no  way  be  restrained,  that  its  citizens 
can  be  subjected  to  no  injustice,  that  its 
power  to  make  and  operate  the  canal,  and 
to  protect  and  defend  it,  will  be  complete, 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified  substantially 
in  its  present  form.  At  all  events,  no  at- 
tempt by  Mr.  Quay  and  his  allies  to  hold 
the  Senate  by  the  throat  until  it  shall 
raise  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
rank  of  States  should  be  permitted  to 
prevent  or  delay  action  upon  this  impor- 
tant agreement. 

It  is  a  very  long  treaty,  evidently 
drawn  with  much  care  and  due  regard 
for  what  may  take  place  hereafter.  An 
exclusive  right  to  make  and  use  a  canal 
across  Colombian  territory  is  granted, 
with  "  the  use  and  control,  for  a  term  of 
TOO  years,  renewable  at  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute option  of  the  United  States  for 
periods  of  similar  duration  so  long  as 
the  United  States  may  desire,"  of  a  zone 
6  1-5  miles  wide,  with  all  rights  as  to  ma- 
terial, water  sources,  auxiliary  canals 
or  feeders,  etc.,  that  can  be  required. 
The  sovereignty  of  Colombia  is  pre- 
served, but  it  will  be  indicated  chiefly  in 
the  provisions  for  judicial  tribunals,  both 
separate  and  joint,  for  joint  commissions 
to  settle  questions  of  expropriation  and 
indemnity,  for  the  use  of  armed  forces, 
and  for  the  exclusion  of  Panama  and 
Colon. 

But  the  exclusion  of  these  cities  from 
the  grant  is  so  modified  that  they  will 
virtually  be  under  the  control  of  the  in- 
fluences that  must  be  dominant  in  the 
conceded  zone.  Armed  forces,  if  needed, 
are  to  be  supplied  by  Colombia,  or,  if  Co- 
lombia so  desires,  by  the  United  States; 
but  under  exceptional  circumstances  our 
Government  may  use  its  own  forces 
without  first  obtaining  Colombia's  con- 
sent.   Colombia  agrees  that  she  will  lease 


no  islands  or  harbors  along  the  coasts  to 
any  foreign  Government  for  naval  or 
coaling  stations ;  and  we  agree  to  stand 
by  her  in  preventing  the  occupation  of 
any  of  these  against  her  will.  All  that 
could  be  desired  with  respect  to  freedom 
from  taxes  and  port  dues  is  granted.  The 
annual  rental  of  $250,000  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  which  Colombia  now  re- 
ceives from  railroad  and  other  property 
that  is  to  be  transferred  to  us. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Panama 
route,  in  preference  to  the  one  in  Nica- 
ragua, may  still  be  shown  in  Congress  by 
a  few  who  are  the  slaves  of  prejudice; 
but  the  case  has  been  made  up,  heard  and 
decided  in  favor  of  Panama,  in  accord- 
ance with  business  principles  and  sound 
common  sense.  The  advantages  of  the 
Panama  route  are  seen  to-day  even  more 
clearly  than  when  the  Commission  in  its 
supplementary  report  unanimously  voted 
for  it. 

The  route  to  which  this  treaty  relates 
has  less  than  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  one  in  Nicaragua  (49  miles  against 
183)  ;  it  permits  a  more  direct  passage, 
and  a  saving  of  more  than  20  hours  in 
transit  (12  hours  against  33)  ;  and  it  will 
have  only  5  locks,  instead  of  8,  with  an 
entire  lift  of  82  feet,  against  104.  Ves- 
sels may  be  able  to  pass  through  at  Pan- 
ama in  the  light  of  one  day ;  three  days 
(instead  of  33  hours)  might  be  used  in 
Nicaragua,  because  the  terms  of  insur- 
ance might  prevent  the  movement  of 
ships  by  night.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
will  be  less  by  $1,300,000  a  year  at  Pan- 
ama than  at  Nicaragua  ($2,000,000 
against  $3,300,000)  ;  and  $1,300,000  is 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  upon  $43,000,000. 

A  sea-level  canal — the  ideal  water  way 
— can  never  be  made  in  Nicaragua ;  it 
would  be  only  a  question  of  cost  and  time 
on  the  Panama  route.  The  latter  now 
has  better  harbors  than  could  be  con- 
structed at  Greytown  and  Brito,  where 
good  natural  harbors  do  not  exist.  It 
also  has  a  railway  in  operation,  while  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  one  on  the 
other  line.  Since  the  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions  of  the  past  year, 
everybody  knows  that  the  Nicaragua 
route  is  within  the  zone  of  seismic  dis- 
turbance. Ships  crossing  the  lake  would 
pass  under  the  shadow  of  volcanic  peaks 
— long  quiescent,  it  is  true,  but  possibly 
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not  extinct.  Coast  towns  a  few  miles 
from  the  Pacitic  terminus  and  from  the 
projected  locks  on  the  Pacific  slope  have 
been  wrecked  by  earthquakes. 

The  northern  route  has  no  advantages 
over  the  one  at  Panama,  except  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  midway  lake,  in  the  fact 
that  the  distance  from  one  of  our  coasts 
to  the  other  would  be  less,  and  in  the 
willingness  of  the  two  little  republics  to 
grant  a  larger  measure  of  control  than 
Colombia  will  concede.  There  would  be 
but  little  ditTerence  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, the  Commission's  estimate  be- 
ing $190,000,000  for  Nicaragua  and 
$144,000,000  for  what  remains  to  be 
done  at  Panama^  to  which  must  be  added 
$40,000,000  for  the  French  company's 
rights  and  property,  including  railroad 
stock  valued  at  nearly  $7,000,000.  We 
ought  to  build  on  the  Panama  route,  and 
it  is  there  that  we  shall  make  our  canal. 

When  all  causes  of  delay  shall  have 
been  removed,  when  the  industrial  forces 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  cutting  this 
passage  through  the  Panama  isthmus, 
and  in  later  years,  when  the  completed 
canal  shall  be  serving  the  interests  of  civ- 
ilization, our  people  will  recall  with  grat- 
itude the  names  of  those  who  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  to  clear  the 
way  for  freedom  of  action  by  this  nation, 
and  to  procure  the  selection  of  the  best 
route.  The  convincing  arguments  of 
Senator  Hanna  at  a  critical  time  in  the 
history  of  canal  legislation  will  not  be 
forgotten,  but  the  greatest  credit  wil) 
justly  be  given  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  who 
sought  so  earnestly  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  broad  and  beneficent  neutral- 
ity, and  has  conducted  the  negotiations 
at  Washington  and  Bogota  with  so  much 
patience  and  tact. 

''The  Safest  of  All  Crimes" 

The  startling,  the  deplorable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  Editor  Gon- 
zales by  Lieutenant-Governor  Tillman  is 
not  the  fact  itself  of  the  murder  of  the 
editor  of  a  prominent  journal  of  South 
Carolina  by  a  high  official  of  the  State, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  murderer  will  not  be  punished. 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  un- 
der the  heading,  "  The  Safest  of  All 
Crimes,"   which   has   become  a   familiar 


expression  in  that  section,  asks  this  ques- 
tion : 

"  The  deplorable  homicide  in  Columbia  raises 
a  question  which  concerns  every  man,  every 
household  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  limit  which  a  white  man 
must  pass  in  committing  a  homicide  in  South 
Carolina  before  he  endangers  his  own  life 
and  liberty  under  the  law?  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple generally  of  the  State  have  waited  and 
watched  for  many  years  for  a  case  of  homicide 
in  which  white  men  should  be  concerned,  and 
in  which  the  plea  of  self-defense  should  be 
found  unavailable.  The  question  suggested 
anew  by  the  Columbia  killing  is  simply  whether 
a  man  is  certainly  safe  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law  who,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  an- 
other, meets  him  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  kills  him  on  that  ground." 

In  previous  similar  cases  men  in  South 
Carolina  have  been  acquitted  of  murder 
on  the  plea  that  the  man  killed  had  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  that  is  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Tillman's  defense.  It 
seems  an  extraordinary  defense,  one  that 
would  not  avail  in  New  York.  The 
Nezvs  and  Courier  asks  again  : 

"  In  many  of  the  other  States  of  the  nation, 
and  in  most  of  the  civilized  States  of  the 
world,  a  homicide  committed  on  such  a  pre- 
text would  be  punished  as  murder  without 
fail.  Is  it  a  wholly  safe  crime  in  South 
Carolina?  And,  if  so,  what  is  required  to 
make  homicide  a  certainly  unsafe  crime  for  a 
white  man  in  this  State?  Is  there  no  'mur- 
der' short  of  killing  a  man  in  his  sleep?" 

The  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der is  the  shame  of  a  section  of  our  coun- 
try. There  is  probably  not  a  town  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  in 
South  Carolina  in  which  one  or  more 
white  men  do  not  live  who  are  known  to 
have  committed  an  unpunished  homicide. 

The  cause  of  this  social  demoralization 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  goes  back  to  the 
cause  which  Senator  Sumner  enunciated 
in  his  famous  speech  of  "  The  Barbarism 
of  Slavery."  Slavery  was  the  sum  and 
the  occasion  of  all  villainies  and  white 
people  as  well  as  black  of  this  generation 
are  still  suffering  from  its  effects.  It  was 
the  essence  of  violence.  It  kept  men  in 
subjection  by  violence.  It  required  every 
white  man  to  carry  a  gun  and  always  to 
be  ready  to  kill.  That  made  the  white 
man's  life  cheap,  as  well  as  the  black 
man's,  and  every  white  man's  pocket  is 
still  supposed  to  carry  a  pistol. 
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For  it  is  the  "  white  man  "  that  The 
News  and  Courier  talks  of.  It  recognizes 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  white  man, 
and  another  for  the  black.  Of  course 
there  is.  It  is  "  a  white  man's  country." 
The  white  man  may  vote ;  the  negro  must 
be  disfranchised.  The  white  murderer 
goes  free ;  the  negro  murderer  is  lynched. 
The  white  man  may  hold  office;  the 
negro  must  not.  Even  the  office-holder 
and  his  wife  must  be  shut  out  from  those 
official  functions  which  white  men  and 
women  attend.  Not  even  the  Gonzales 
murder,  nor  the  protests  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  negro  collector  in  Charles- 
ton and  the  continuance  of  a  negro  post- 
mistress in  Indianola  is  more  enlighten- 
ing as  to  the  condition  of  perverted  sen- 
timent than  is  the  indignation  because 
Mr.  Dancy  and  one  or  two  other  colored 
officials  of  distinction,  with  their  wives, 
accepted  the  usual  invitation  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reception. 

But  conditions  are  improving.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  had  not  im- 
proved in  the  forty  years  since  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  barbarism  has  been  re- 
moved. Dueling  has  gone  out  of  custom. 
A  large  class  of  the  best  people  do  not 
defend  murder.  There  are  Governors 
who  try  to  prevent  lynching,  and  now 
and  then  a  man  is  indicted  for  the  of- 
fense. The  very  driving  of  negroes  out 
of  Mississippi  for  their  thrift  is  evidence 
that  they  have  been  allowed  to  become 
landholders ;  and  it  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing fact  that  white  men  band  together  to 
protect  their  negro  renters.  If  the  North 
is  more  advanced  than  the  South  in  its 
treatment  of  the  negro,  and  in  its  regard 
for  human  life,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
here  slavery  was  abolished  a  century  ago, 
and  that  it  never  prevailed  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  there.  There  is  but  one  negro 
question,  and  that  is,  how  the  negro  can 
be  kept  down  when  he  is  bound  to  rise 
to  conditions  of  equality,  and  to  that 
question  there  is  no  peaceful  answer. 

But  it  is  the  white  man's  life,  and  white 
man's  justice  which  this  present  case 
calls  to  public  attention,  and  to  more  than 
usually  frank  confession.  Mr.  Tillman 
is  arrested,  and  will  be  brought  before  a 
jury.  His  plea  will  be  justifiable  homi- 
cide in  self-defense.  All  say  he  will  be 
acquitted.  Perhaps  so,  but  a  sentiment 
is  arising  in   South   Carolina  which  not 


only  deplores  the  fact  that  murder  is 
"  the  safest  of  all  crimes,"  but  will,  be- 
fore long,  punish  the  killing  of  a  man  as 
surely  as  it  would  the  stealing  of  a 
chicken. 

Nullifying  the  Popular  Will 

The  disgraceful  squabble  over  the 
United  States  Senatorship  in  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  has  given  new  emphasis 
to  a  demand  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  and  for  the  referendum. 

The  Colorado  House,  as  organized  on 
the  basis  of  the  official  election  returns, 
was  Republican  by  a  majority  of  seven. 
The  Senate  was  Democratic  by  a  major- 
ity of  thirteen.  On  joint  ballot  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  a  majority  of  six.  The  Re- 
publicans decided  to  unseat  a  sufficient 
number  of  Democrats  in  the  House  to 
secure  control  of  the  Senatorial  election. 
The  Democrats  of  the  Senate  retaliated 
by  obstructive  measures,  whereupon  the 
Republican  Senators,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with 
drew  and  organized  a  bolting  Senate. 
The  Governor,  to  his  great  credit,  strove 
earnestly  to  effect  a  reconcilation  on  the 
only  possible  ground,  that  of  desistence 
from  the  unjustifiable  attempt  to  unseat 
legally  elected  members  of  the  Lower 
House. 

Unhappily,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
any  legislative  body  from  committing 
acts  of  the  grossest  injustice  if  it  is  suf- 
ficiently maddened  with  partisanship  to 
defy  public  opinion.  In  every  common- 
wealth, as  in  the  nation,  each  legislative 
House  is  by  constitutional  law  the  sole 
judge  of  the  qualification  and  election  of 
its  own  members.  If  a  legislative  body 
chooses  to  ignore  the  legally  expressed 
will  of  any  given  constituency  there  is  no 
legal  way  to  prevent  the  outrage. 

The  chief  temptation  to  overturn  legal 
majorities  arises  when,  as  in  the  Colo- 
rado case,  a  party,  believing  itself  to  be 
on  the  whole  representative  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State,  is  unable  to  secure 
the  necessary  majority  on  joint  ballot 
for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor. This  occasion  of  wrongdoing  would 
disappear,  and  with  it  most  of  the  actual 
wrongdoing,  if  United  States  Senators 
were  elected  by  a  popular  vote.  We  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  Colorado  epi- 
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sode  will  strengthen  the  convictions  of  ciKhini.  When  most  of  the  important 
all  those  who  are  working  to  bring  about  questions  of  policy  are  framed  by  the 
this  reform,  and  that  it  will  bring  to  the  Executive  and  his  advisers  and  are  sub- 
attention  of  many  American  citizens,  niitted  directly  to  the  people,  as  policies 
who  now  are  indifferent  on  the  subject,  are  submitted  to  the  House  of  Parlia- 
the  importance  of  a  constitutional  ment  by  the  British  Cabinet ;  and  when 
change.  We  should  eliminate  from  our  Legislatures  have  become  merely  w^ork- 
political  system  an  absurd  anachronism  ing  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
which  is  a  continuing  cause  of  corrup-  ing  expeditiously  with  matters  of  routine 
tion  and  of  misrepresentation  of  the  pub-  and  detail,  this  anomalous  constitutional 
lie  in  the  Senate  at  Washington.  right,  which  enables  a  partisan  majority 

Even  were  this  reform  achieved,  how-  to  nullify  the  popular  will,  will  go  the 
ever,  there  would  remain  grave  danger  way  of  many  another  abuse  as  part  of  a 
in  the  continued  existence  of  that  power  system  of  things  called  popular  govern- 
which  a  legislative  body  has  to  subvert  ment  only  because  we  do  not  as  yet  en- 
the  legally  expressed  will  of  a  constit-  joy  or  quite  understand  the  reality, 
uency  by  basely  using  its  legal  right  to  ^ 
judge  of  the  qualifications  and  election  of  ^1  p,  fV,  p  'fi  r^  f 
its  members.  This  constitutional  right  is  ^  ^^  rlag'ue  on  the  racilic  Uoast 
a  survival  from  times  when  sovereignty  For  some  seven  years  now  bubonic 
actually  resided  in  a  Parliamentary  body,  plague  has  been  almost  constantly  in  the 
rather  than  in  an  entire  people,  and  it  is  track  of  world-commerce  in  the  Pacific, 
a  proper  right  to  be  enjoyed  by  such  a  The  best  proof  that  sanitary  science  has 
body  as  a  board  of  trustees,  which  it-  learned  to  cope  with  this  dread  disease 
self  fills  all  vacancies  in  its  membership,  that  used  to  be  the  scourge  of  civiliza- 
It  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  system  that  tion  can  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  at 
delegates  merely  representative  author-  no  time  during  this  period  has  the  disease 
ity  to  a  Legislature,  which  has  no  pow-  succeeded  in  gaining  a  dangerous  foot- 
er to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  member-  hold  outside  of  China  and  India.  Two 
ship,  and  which  at  the  best  is  a  cumber-  or  three  times  it  found  its  way  even  into 
some  agency  for  expressing  the  sover-  Atlantic  commercial  ports,  but  this 
eign  will.  proved  but  a  temporary  invasion.     Even 

So  long  as  we  have  Legislatures  it  in  the  ill  regulated  South  American  ports, 
will  of  course  be  necessary  to  make  the  where  municipal  sanitation  is  so  wofuUy 
legislative  body  a  judge  of  some  qualifi-  neglected,  the  disease  remained  only  for 
cations  of  its  members.  The  power  to  a  short  time,  and  was  entirely  eradicated 
expel  for  gross  impropriety  must  exist,  without  serious  difficulty  by  the  firm  en- 
But  between  this  necessary  power  and  forcement  of  sanitary  regulations.  It  is 
the  legal  right  to  set  aside  a  popular  ver-  a  source,  then,  of  no  little  discomfiture 
diet,  the  distance  is  as  wide  as  between  to  intelligent  citizens  of  the  United  States 
right  and  wrong.  It  may  be  said  that  no  to  learn  that  for  at  least  two  years  cases 
Legislature  can  unseat  a  legally  elected  of  bubonic  plague  have  been  occurring  in 
member  without  incurring  retribution  in  one  city  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  and  that 
the  next  election.  As  a  matter  of  legal  owing  to  a  shortsighted  policy  of  con- 
fact,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  pre-  cealment,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to 
vent  the  same  Legislature  from  ignoring  commerce,  the  disease  has  been  let  slip 
the  results  of  the  next  or  any  subsequent  along  in  the  hope  that  it  would  somehow 
election,  if  it  has  the  co-operation  of  the  disappear.  Frank  acknowledgment  and 
Executive,  and  can  thereby  back  up  its  the  proper  application  of  well-known 
wrongful  decisions  by  force.  principles  of  sanitary  science  would  have 

Just  how  the  power  to  judge  of  the  le-  eradicated  the  disease  long  ago. 

gal  qualifications  of  legislators  could  be  As  it  is,  there  has  been  serious  infec- 

lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  legislative  tion  of  many  of  the  Mexican  Pacific  ports 

body  itself,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  if  with  consequent  closure  of  every  port  of 

Legislatures  are  to  retain  all  the  func-  entry  along  nearly  three  thousand  miles 

tions  which  they  now  exercise.    The  true  of  coast  line  in  the  Gulf  of  California 

remedy  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  refen-  and  further  south  on  the  Mexican  shore, 
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For  once  fate  has  been  judicious  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment.  It  is  to  the  CaH- 
fornia  authorities  that  the  failure  to  ex- 
terminate plague  is  due.  Commercial 
journals  within  the  last  few  days  have 
been  pointing  out  how  great  is  the  trade 
lost  to  the  State  by  the  closure  of  the 
Mexican  ports.  There  will  be  a  dis- 
turbance of  trade  balances  amounting 
probably  to  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  by  the  unlooked  for  sus- 
pension of  coast  commerce.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  it  is  not  known  how 
long  this  may  continue,  for  in  the  poorly 
disciplined  Mexican  ports  and  dirty 
towns  the  bubonic  plague  is  said  to  be 
spreading  with  great  rapidity.  There  is 
little  confidence  that  the  disease  will  be 
eradicated  before  many  months  have 
passed.  San  Francisco  has  been  the 
worst  offender  against  community  of  in- 
terest by  her  failure  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations,  and  it  is  but  just  that  now 
that  city  is  the  chief  sufferer. 

Aroused  by  the  general  danger,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week  a  conference,  was 
held  in  Washington  to  consider  the  ways 
and  means  necessary  to  face  the  plague 
situation  with  hope  of  success.  Dele- 
gates from  nineteen  States  met  at  the 
conference  and  agreed  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement as  far  as  possible  by  their 
State  governments  of  all  sanitary  pre- 
cautions considered  necessary.  The  con- 
ference was  summoned  by  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Wyman,  the  head  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  service,  and  all  the  power  of 
his  department  is  to  be  lent  to  the  move- 
ment to  prevent  any  further  development 
of  the  disease  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  understood  that  up  to  this  there 
has  been  serious  friction  among  the  va- 
rious sanitary  authorities  with  conse- 
quent failure  to  report  cases,  and  this  is 
to  cease  entirely.  The  determined  posi- 
tion of  the  sanitary  authorities  at  the 
present  time  can  be  realized  from  the  un- 
questioned suggestion  that  if  the  plague 
situation  in  California  does  not  improve 
within  a  short  time  a  quarantine  shall 
be  declared  and  maintained  against  the 
State  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  such  extreme 
measure  will  be  necessary,  however.  Dr. 
Pardee,  the  new  Governor  of  California, 
has  shown  a  very  commendable  willing- 
ness to  take  every  means  to  relieve  the 
situation  of  its  dangers   in  that   State, 


The  new  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  been  appointed,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  there  is  to  be  a  complete 
change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the 
plague.  There  is  to  be  no  further  gloss- 
ing over  of  the  fact  that  the  plague  really 
exists,  and  when  cases  occur  they  are  to 
be  frankly  and  immediately  reported. 
Whatever  precautions  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  whatever  measures,  no  matter  how 
costly,  seem  advisable  for  its  extermina- 
tion are  to  be  promptly  taken.  If  these, 
at  least,  implied  promises  are  kept  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
scare  over  the  prevalent  plague.  The  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  getting 
beyond  control  if  it  is  faced  squarely  and 
money  is  not  spared  in  the  battle  with  it. 

«  1.-U-.-  •  Prohibition  by  constitu- 
Prohibition  in  .         .  1.1 

^  tional     amendment     has 

been  m  force,  more  or 
less,  in  Kansas  for  twenty-one  years, 
which  is  time  enough  to  test  its  value. 
The  statistics  which  have  been  gathered 
are  full  of  interest.  In  five  of  the  105 
counties  the  prohibitory  law  is  not  en- 
forced. These  five  counties  have  17  per 
cent,  of  the  population  and  furnish  over 
30  per  cent,  of  the  crime.  The  popula- 
tion in  these  twenty-one  years  has  in- 
creased from  996,616  to  1,470,495,  while 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  decreased 
from  917  to  788.  That  prohibition  is 
generally  enforced  appears  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  collects  in  Kan- 
sas only  $7,700  for  each  100,000  inhab- 
itants, while  in  Nebraska,  not  a  prohibi- 
tion State,  it  collects  $252,000.  In  the 
last  ten  years  Kansas  has  gained  three 
cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  while 
Nebraska  has  lost  three.  Kansas,  while 
purely  an  agricultural  State,  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  Union,  and  can 
afford  to  spend  two  million  dollars  an- 
nually on  her  schools.  She  saves  it  in 
beer  and  whisky. 

A  Trial  for     ^°^-      Arthur      A.      Lynch, 

T,-.,    «        M.  P.,  has  been  convicted  of 
1  reason  .  . 

treason  and  sentenced  to 
death ;  but,  of  course,  his  sentence  wil! 
be  commuted.  He  was  an  Irishman,  a 
British  subject,  who  went  to  South  Af- 
rica with  the  double  purpose  of  acting 
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as  correspondent  of  a  French  paper  and 
of  fighting  with  the  Boers  against  the 
British.  So  his  first  act  was  to  obtain 
sudden  naturahzation  (the  law  requires 
seven  years'  residence),  and  then  he  or- 
ganized a  regiment  and  took  command 
and  engaged  in  the  war.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  visited  Paris  and  New  York, 
and  wrote  some  very  interesting  articles 
for  The  IndepiiNdent.  Returning  to 
Paris  he  was  nominated,  in  his  absence, 
as  Member  of  Parliament  and  elected  by 
an  Irish  constituency.  On  landing  in 
England  he  was  arrested.  His  defense, 
that  he  was  a  subject  not  of  Britain,  but 
of  the  Transvaal,  is  transparently  weak. 
A  man  who  in  the  course  of  a  war  joins 
the  enemy  cannot  disguise  the  act  by  the 
device  of  forswearing  his  allegiance.  But 
it  w^ould  be  very  bad  politics  to  hang  him 
for  treason.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  think  he  fought  on  the  right  side,  as 
his  election  proves.  The  best  way  will 
be  to  send  him  into  exile.  Let  him  come 
to  the  United  States.  We  make  good 
American  citizens  out  of  political  felons 
and  traitors ;  witness  Carl  Schurz  and  J. 
Boyle  O'Reilly.  We  honor  them — if  we 
think  they  are  honest — as  editors,  poets, 
scholars,  statesmen.  If  now  England 
would  do  the  fair  thing  by  Ireland  she 
would  stop  raising  a  crop  of  felons  and 
traitors. 

Twr,-oo;««««,  Once  in  a  while  we  get  a 
Missionary  .  .    .       ^  .   .     P.     . 

Fees  View  of  the  nnancial  side  in 

the  Catholic  Church.  Some 
one  asks  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  what 
priests  of  orders  such  as  the  Paulists, 
who  conduct  missions,  ought  to  be  paid 
for  their  service.  The  editor  referred 
the  question  to  an  "  order  "  missionary 
of  much  experience  and  got  the  answer 
that  if  the  church  is  very  poor  the  priest 
in  charge  should  ask  the  missionary  to 
conduct  the  service  for  the  love  of  God. 
If  it  is  poor  but  yet  can  pay,  the  pastor 
might  ask  the  misisonary  to  be  content 
with  the  Sunday  evening  collections  or 
a  stated  stipend.  If  it  is  a  strong  church 
the  pastor  should  keep  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  church  all  the  week  day 
and  Sunday  mass  collections,  with  the 
fifty  per  cent,  he  received  from  the  stores 
on  the  sale  of  mission  goods,  and  an- 
nounce a  special  collection  at  the  close  of 
each  week  for  the  missionaries.  If  he 
thinks  the  people  will  be  too  generous,  he 


may  make  an  engagement  to  pay  each 
first-class  missionary  at  least  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week.  That  appears  to  us 
to  be  not  too  much  considering  the  ex- 
hausting nature  of  the  service  and  the 
short  time  a  man  can  be  employed  in  it. 
But  that  fifty  per  cent,  on  mission  goods 
shows  an  unsuspected  source  of  income. 

The  Polish      ^^      ^^^^      "°^      ^^"^      ^^^ 
-.    ,    ..  that    the    Protestant    Epis- 

copal Church  ought  to  ex- 
press its  desire  for  Church  union  in  some 
other  way  than  by  words,  and  we  sug- 
gested that  there  were  other  bodies 
Episcopally  governed  that  should  be  ap- 
proached with  overtures  for  union.  We 
mentioned  the  Moravians  and  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church ;  but  we  did 
not  mention  the  Polish  Catholics.  But 
in  an  address  before  the  Church  Club  in 
this  city  last  week,  Bishop  Potter  inti- 
mated that  there  was  a  proposition  for 
the  reception  into  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  body  of  old  Catholics,  led  by 
Bishop  Koslowski,  who  have  within  a 
few  years  left  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
who.  Bishop  Potter  says,  number  80,000. 
He  desired  the  Club  to  favor  their  recep- 
tion. We  hope  they  will  be  received, 
altho  we  are  surprised  that  they  number 
so  many  adherents.  Indeed  the  number 
of  communicants  accredited  to  them  in 
the  last  statistics,  42,000,  had  seemed 
large.  They  have  permanently  left  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  ought  to  be  in  some 
other  communion,  and  not  make  a  new 
denomination.  To  be  sure  they  will  not 
prove  a  speedily  assimilable  factor  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  they  represent  a 
different  language  and  a  lower  type  of 
culture;  but  that  is  no  objection.  It 
rather  gives  a  new  work  and  obligation 
which  our  wealthiest  city  churches  ought 
to  be  willing  to  take  up. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  issued  a  formal  interview 
with  himself  in  which  he  argues  for  a 
two  years'  college  course,  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  to  be  followed  by  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  for  those  who  complete  a  four 
years'  course,  those  who  take  the  two 
years'  course  being  then  prepared  to  en- 
ter upon  their  professional  studies.  The 
special  point  of  bis  argument  is  in  this 
declaration: 
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"  To  compare  the  education  of  the  college  Bishop  Sbaretti,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
graduate  of  i860  with  that  of  to-day  is  not  faithfully  beginning  this  work.  The 
easy;  but  the  latter  has  demonstrably  had  two  children  are  being  gathered  by  a  Chris- 
years  more  of  formal  instruction  than  the  ^^^^  Doctrine  Society  on  Saturdays  and 
former.  taught  their  religion.  Cuba  is  now  an 
Again,  he  says  that  the  standard  of  ad-  independent  state  and  can  manage  its 
mission  to  Harvard  and  Columbia  has  schools  as  it  pleases.  If  it  keeps  up  the 
been  raised  as  much  as  two  years  in  the  American  system  it  will  be  because  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years.  This  is  a  ques-  people  prefer  it  so,  and  this  is  answer 
tion  of  fact  which  we  would  be  glad  to  for  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  of  the  Catho- 
see  demonstrated,  if  this  can  be  done.  It  lie  criticisms  on  our  school  system  there, 
is  very  far  from  our  opinion.  President  j8 
Harris  has  lately  been  compiling  the  sta-  it  is  a  pathetic  story  which  Mr.  Skinner 
tistics  of  age  of  graduates  m  Amherst  tells  our  readers  this  week,  of  Father 
College,  and  he  finds  that  by  decades  p^tz,  the  Catholic  priest  of  the  island  of 
from  1830  to  1896  the  average  ages  were  St.  Vincent,  who  gave  all  his  savings  to 
234>  23.4,  23.1,  23.6,  23.1,  22.95,  22.1.  the  sufferers  from  the  volcano,  and  gave 
The  tendency  is  to  younger  graduation,  up  his  return  to  his  native  land.  But  it 
due,  however,  to  the  larger  number  who  is  surprising  to  learn  that  he  is  the  only 
used  to  enter  at  an  advanced  age.  But  Catholic  priest  on  a  Catholic  island  of 
if  the  graduate  has  had  two  years  more  42,000  inhabitants,  with  a  capital,  Kings- 
of  instruction  he  ought,  barrmg  these  ex-  town,  of  6,000  inhabitants ;  and  yet  the 
ceptions,  to  average  two  years  older,  list  of  clergy  in  the 'Xatholic  Directory  " 
which  he  does  not.  bears  out  the  statement,  the  nearest  priest 

being  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Tobago. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  an  article  by  The  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  priest- 
Dr.  Clay,  which  gives  us  an  account,  ridden;  but  we  do  not  understand  why 
more  definite  than  anything  previously  they  are  not  better  taken  care  of  re- 
printed, of  the  later  discoveries  of  the  ligiously. 
expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  «^ 
vania  at  Niffer.  And  we  may  perhaps  The  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
add  that  it  is  written  in  a  more  restrained  to  be  Dr.  Davidson,  now  Bishop  of  Win- 
temper  than  has  characterized  a  number  Chester,  who  is  classed  as  Broad  Church 
of  the  irresponsible  articles  in  newspa-  Evangelical.  But  the  fact  which  raises 
pers  and  magazines  that  have  exploited  an  old  question  again  is  that  he  is  se- 
the  subject  with  great  ignorance,  and  lected  by  a  Presbyterian,  for  Mr.  Balfour 
quite  overlooked  the  work  of  Dr.  Peters  is  a  Scotchman.  Is  a  condition  right 
and  Dr.  Haynes,  who  were  the  men  who  which  puts  the  selection  of  the  Primate 
made  the  discoveries  and  gathered  the  and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
tablets.  Dr.  Hilprecht's  fine  work  has  in  the  hands  of  one  who  belongs  to  an- 
been  that  of  classifying,  editing  and  pub-  other  Church,  perhaps  to  no  Church 
lishing  a  portion  of  the  tablets  found,  and  at  all  ? 
he  has  done  it  so  far  with  great  diligence  <^ 
and  faithfulness,  and  has  added  much  to  While  Zionism  is  trying  to  carry  the 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Jews  of  the  world  back  to  Palestine,  the 
Babylonia,  while  the  work  of  explora-  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  proposes  to  bring 
tion  and  excavation  has  been  done  by  Jerusalem  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
o^^^^^^s.  most  remarkable  of  all  the  plans  for  that 
•^  Exposition  is  a  reproduction  of  the  city 

As   is   v/ell   known,   our   Government  of  Jerusalem  in  a  plot  of  ten  acres ;  the 

established  in  its  insular  possessions  the  walls,   gates,   churches,   mosques,   all   to 

American  system  of  public  schools,  un-  be  reproduced,  with  the  Garden  of  OHves. 

der  which  the  state  assumes  the  secular  ^ 

instruction  of  the  children,  while  their  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  says  we  ought 

religious  instruction  is  committed  to  the  to  have  taken  Cuba.     Nothing  stood  in 

Church,  if  It  has  life  enough  to  attend  to  our  wav— but  our  word,  such  an  intanei- 

it.     In    Cuba,    under    the    direction    of  blc,  no-account  thing. 
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Last  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

Completed  returns  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  calendar 
year  1902  give  the  totals  that  are  seen 
in  the  first  line  of  the  following  table : 

Excess 

Exports.     Imports.  exports. 

1902.  .  .$1,360,696,355  $969,270,009  $391,426,346 

1901...  1,465,375,860   880,419,910  584,955,950 

1900...  1,477,946,113   829,149,714  648,796,399 

1899...  1,275,467,971   798,967,410  476,500,561 

1898...  1,255,546,266   634,964,448  620,581,818 

1897...  1,099,709,045   742,594,229  357,113,816 

1896...  1,005,837,241   681,579,556  324,257,685 

1895...   824,800,136   801,669,347  23,190,789 

While  exports  were  decreased  by  $104,- 
000,000  (as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year),  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  loss  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
shortage  in  the  corn  crop.  The  decrease 
of  agricultural  exports  was  $132,000,- 
000,  of  which  $117,000,000  was  due  to 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  that 
shortage.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactures,  or  of  products  not 
agricultural,  were  larger  by  $27,000,000 
than  in  1901.  Imports  were  much  in  ex- 
cess of  those  ever  before  received  in  a 
year ;  but  the  increase  was  due  in  part  to 
the  demand  of  our  manufacturers  for 
raw  materials,  and  to  their  inability  (even 
with  an  unprecedented  output)  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  our  people.  Returns 
for  December  show  rising  exports,  the 
total  ($148,000,000)  being  the  highest 
ever  recorded  in  that  month,  or  in  any 
month  of  our  history  except  October, 
1900.  Of  the  increase  of  $23,000,000 
over  November,  $20,000,000  is  accounted 
for  by  the  additional  shipments  of  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions  and  cotton. 


William  H.  Taylor,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Bowling  Green  Trust  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  Vice-President  of 
the '  Mercantile  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  prominently  connected  with  the 
various  Gould  interests. 

....  A  recent  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  shows  that  at  the  close  of  1901 
natural  gas  was  produced  in  this  country 
from  10,297  wells.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  domestic  fires  are  supplied  by 
this  gas  and  that  it  furnishes  fuel  and 
light  to  4,000,000  people. 


....  The  new  President  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  is  William  H.  S.  Wood,  of 
the  well-known  publishing  house  of  Wil- 
liam Wood  &  Co.  The  other  officers  of 
the  bank  are  W.  Coggeshall,  Secretary ; 
John  J.  Sinclair,  First  Vice-President, 
and  Robert  B.  Woodward,  Second  Vice- 
President. 

....  Henry  Evans,  President  of  the 
Continental  Insurance  Company,  and 
James  N.  Wallace  have  been  elected 
trustees  of  the  Central  Trust  Company, 
of  which  Frederic  P.  Olcott  is  President. 
William  A.  Read  takes  the  place  of  the 
late  Samuel  D.  Babcock  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Central  Trust  Company 
has  net  profits  of  $13,176,888  and  total 
resources  of  $55,425,000. 

....  From  the  enactment  of  the  new 
banking  law  (March  14th,  1900)  up  to 
the  beeinning  of  this  year  1,302  new  na-. 
tional  banks  were  organized,  863  of  them 
being  banks  of  the  smaller  class  (capital 
averaging  $26,000)  first  authorized  by 
that  law.  Texas  leads  the  list  with  156 
banks.  Pennsylvania  is  second  with  147, 
while  60  were  organized  in  Oklahoma 
and  58  in  Indian  Territory. 

....The  thirteenth  annual  report  of 
the  New  York  Building-Loan  Banking 
Company  shows  a  guaranty  fund  of 
$530,071,  surplus  and  reserve  fund  of 
$262,065,  and  a  reserve  from  maturity 
fund  of  $192,570,  making  the  total  of 
guaranty  fund,  reserve  and  surplus, 
$984,706.  The  assets  are  $8,861,066,  and 
the  officers  are  Paul  Worms,  President, 
and  Winslow  E.  Buzby,  Secretary. 

....  The  North  American  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  Oakleigh  Thorne  is  Presi- 
dent, and  which  has  added  materially  to 
its  financial  strength  by  the  election  of  a 
half  dozen  well-known  gentlemen  as 
trustees,  now  has  a  capital  and  surplus 
of  $5,006,670,  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  half  million  dollars  during  the  past 
year.  The  deposits  as  shown  by  the  last 
report  are  $10,820,593  and  the  total  as- 
sets are  $15,827,264. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Phenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  semi-annual,  5 
per  cent,  payable  on  demand. 

Continental    Ins.    Co.,   semi-annual,    15    per 
cent,  payable  on  demand. 
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INSURANCE 

A   Nottworthy   Example  of  Life  pany  from  its  inception  has  been  more 
J  than  Hberal   in  deahng  with  its  pohcy- 
insurance  holders'  interest.  The  management  there- 
There  is  no  occasion  to  be  troubled  fore    of    the    President,    United    States 
by  sensational  cries,  heard  periodically,  Senator  John  F.  Dryden,  and  his  asso- 
about  the  wickedness  of  insurance  on  the  ciates  deserves  the  hearty  congratulations 
lives  of  children ;  the  common  sense  of  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
the  plain  people  has  passed  upon  that,  sound  life  insurance. 
There  may  still  be  some  persons  who  do  j8 
not  believe  in  hfe  insurance  at  all;  but                   <<  Prr^  raf^nrr  "    Ao-ain 
if  they  are  not  utterly  wrong  the  millions                      rro-rann^      /\^aiii 
who  keep  on  paying  annually  increasing        Concerning  the  Iowa  suits,  we  sup- 
totals  for  it  are  all  deceived  and  wrong,  posed  a  case  where  three  solvent  com- 
And  when  we  speak  of  millions  in  this  panics  and  one  "  cat "  are  on  a  burned 
connection  the  great  Industrials  come  in  risk  for  $i,ooo  each,  and  the  net  ascer- 
the  first  rank,  for  they  emphasize  the  tre-  tained   loss   is   $500.     [The   supposition 
mendous   volume  and   power  of  aggre-  might  as  well  be  one  solvent  company, 
gated    small    savings.      Thus    the    Pru-  and  three  cats,  or  in  any  other  proportion 
dential,    of    Newark,    the    ''  Gibraltar  "  of  mixture ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  illus- 
company,  has  in  force  about  five  millions  tration  of  the  Iowa  law,  that  any  of  the 
of   policies,   covering  more   than   $800,-  class  known  as  wildcat  shall  be  on  the 
000,000;  its  income  is  about  $100,000  for  risk;  the  case  would  arise  just  the  same 
each  working  day  and  its  payments  to  if  one  or  more  of  the  companies  were 
policyholders  about  $30,000  a  day ;  it  has  once  solvent  but  failed  just  before  (or  at) 
paid  them  nearly  $68,000,000  in  the  27  the  fire.]     One  correspondent  asks  how 
years  of  its  existence,  and  it  wrote  over  it  would  work  if  the  loss  in  the  case  sup- 
$272,000,000  in    1902.     The  benefits  of  posed  were  $4,000.     The  rule — that  the 
these  operations  do  not  stop  with  pay-  sum  due  from  each  company  shall  bear 
ing  the  money  to  policyholders  who  have  the  same  proportion  to  total  loss  as  the 
loss  claims ;  the  influence  exerted  in  the  insurance  written  by  such  company  does 
direction  of  thrift,  industry,  temperance  to  the  total  insurance — would  of  course 
and  a  gradual  rise  in  the   standard  of  apply  in  theory,  but  in  practice  would 
average  intelligence  is  real,  altho  silent  have   no  effect ;  because  the  proportion 
and  unseen.    This  business  runs  parallel  would  be  100,  and  a  company's  loss  is  al- 
with  that  of  the  savings  bank,  dnd  both  ways  limited  by  amount  written.     Stat- 
are  moral  forces.    The  great  bulk  of  the  utes  and  courts — and  newspapers — have 
Prudential's  business   is   Industrial,  but  not  yet  attempted  to  go  beyond  that, 
not  all ;  for  the  company  is  doing  more        Pro-rating,  in  practice,  operates  only 
and  more  "  Ordinary,"  and  upon  advan-  in  case  of  partial  loss.    In  such  cases  the 
tageous  plans.     It  is  interesting  to  note  Towa  law  which  attempts  to  limit  pro-rat- 
in  the  annual  statement  that  the  assets  ing  to  "  valid  and  collectible  insurance  " 
now  amount  to  over  60  millions,  an  in-  would  make  the  companies  on  a  risk  vir- 
crease  of  nearly  12  millions  during  the  tually  general  partners,  just  as  we  said, 
past  year.    There  is  held  as  a  reserve  on        Another  correspondent  asks   how  the 
policies   $49,800,630,   as   compared   with  case  differs  in  principle  from  that  of  a 
$41,012,766  a  year  ago.     The  surplus  to  note  or  a  surety  obligation  on  which,  for 
policyholders  is  now  $9,521,405,  an  in-  some    reason,    irresponsible    names    are 
crease  during  the  past  year  of  $2,656,800.  added  after  the  responsible  ones ;  the  first 
These  figures  seem  remarkable,  in  view  guarantors  are  not  injured  by  the  addi- 
of  the  fact  that  the  Prudential  is  only  27  tion  of  valueless  names.     No,  they  are 
years  old.     It  should  also  be  added  that  not  injured ;  but  there  is  no  parallel  ba- 
the enormous  increase  of  business  during  tween  the  two  cases.    Each  man  who  puts 
1902  was  attended  by  a  marked  reduc-  his  name  on  a  note  or  a  surety  becomes 
tion  in  expense  rate  and  increased  divi-  liable  for  the  whole,  and  the  names  of  all 
dends  to  policyholders.    In  fact,  the  com-  whom  he  can  consider  as  sharers  of  the 
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burden  are  before  him  where  he  signs. 
A  large  proportion  of  fire  losses  are  par- 
tial, and  rates  are  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  will  be  so. 

Pro-rating  is  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tracts. If  pro-rating  is  not  just,  each 
company  should  pay  the  ascertained  loss 
without  reference  to  any  other  company. 
Then  if  there  are  five  $1,000  policies,  in 
five  companies,  on  a  $5,000  property,  and 
a  loss  of  $500  occurs,  the  claimant  could 
proceed  to  collect  $500  from  each  of  the 
five  companies.  The  bearing  of  this  on 
public  morals  and  safety  we  surely  need 
not  discuss ;  yet  if  the  theory  under  val- 
ued-policy laws — that  insurance  is  a 
wager  and  indemnity  need  not  be  in- 
quired into — is  not  to  prevail  pro-rating 
must  be  maintained.  The  contrary  would 
lead  straight  to  the  ''  over-insurance " 
which  the  companies  are  periodically  de- 
clared to  be  willing  to  allow. 

This  Iowa  law  would  prevent  and  de- 
stroy the  pro-rating  clause.  If  a  company 
which  has  paid  the  full  sum  named  in  its 
policy  is  discharged,  so  is  it  (equitably) 
when  it  has  paid  its  proportion  of  a  par- 
tial loss.  Any  other  rule  would  be  no  less 
inequitable  than  a  rule  that  the  claimant 
might  collect  his  entire  loss  from  any 
company  on  the  risk,  regardless  of 
amount  written. 

XoRMAN  B.  Ream  succeeds  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Reed  as  a  trustee  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

.  . .  .Foster  M.  Voorhees,  ex-Governer 
of  New  Jersey,  has  recently  been  elected 
President  of  the  Bankers'  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Governor  Voorhees  was  born 
in  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  lived  all  his 
life.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
is  a  director  in  different  financial  institu- 
tions in  Elizabeth,  where  he  lives.  The 
Bankers'  Life  was  started  more  than 
thirtv  years  ago  as  a  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciation for  banker's  clerks.  Since  1899 
it  has  conducted  its  business  the  same  as 
the  old  line  companies. 

Insurance  Statements^ 

GERMANIA     FIRE     INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  Germania  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  shows  increased  assets  and  sur- 
plus.   The  total  assets  January  ist,  1903,  were 


$5,643,477,  a  gain  of  $213,492,  and  the  net  sur- 
plus was  $2,542,883,  an  increase  of  $58,436.  The 
cash  capital  is  $1,000,000.  Hugo  Schumann  is 
president. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE  OF  LONDON. 

Few  business  concerns  can  show  a  history 
of  193  years  of  active  life,  but  such  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London. 
The  statement  of  the  United  States  Branch 
just  issued  shows  that  in  1902  assets  increased 
from  $2,716,456  to  $2,902,199,  and  net  surplus 
from  $932,143  to  $957,711.  The  trustees  of  the 
funds  in  this  country  arc  John  J.  McCook, 
Herbert  L.  Griggs  and  James  May  Duanc. 

THE  GREENWICH  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
Greenwich  Insurance  Company  shows  total  as- 
sets of  $2,174,546,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $104,- 
320.  The  reserve  premium  fund,  by  the  New 
York  standard,  is  $1,416,647,  and  the  net  sur- 
plus to  stockholders  $185,719.  This  with  the 
cash  capital  of  $200,000  gives  a  surplus  as  re- 
gards policyholders  of  $385,719,  a  gain  for  1902 
of  $50,063.  x'Vnother  successful  year  is  thus 
added  to  the  record  of  this  successful  com- 
pany. 

MUTUAL   BENEFIT   LIFE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  is  President, 
shows  premium  income  for  1902  to  be  $11,932,- 
942,  and  total  receipts  of  $15,605,018.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  $11,167,951.  The 
total  assets  January  ist,  1903,  were  $81,497,976 
and  the  liabilities  $76,178,960,  giving  a  net  sur- 
plus of  $5,319,015.  The  amount  of  insurance 
issued  and  revived  in  1902  was  $43,188,696,  and 
the  total  of  outstanding  insurance  is  $314,- 
256,081,   represented  by   130,145  policies. 

GRANITE  STATE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Granite  State  In- 
surance Co.,  of  which  Hon.  Frank  Jones  is 
president,  is  a  most  satisfactory  one.  Among 
the  gains  to  be  noted  are  those  in  assets  from 
$580,150  to  $659,771,  more  than  $70,000;  in  net 
surplus  from  $101,400  to  $113,993,  more  than 
$12,000;  of  net  premium  income  more  than 
$61,000,  and  increase  of  receipts  over  disburse- 
ments of  $43,000.  The  amount  of  losses  paid 
was  51  per  cent,  and  of  losses  incurred  49 
per  cent,  of  net  premiums  collected,  while  the 
percentage  of  managerial  expenses  to  premi- 
ums collected  was  32.  A.  F.  Howard  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Granite  State. 

PROVIDENT     SAVINGS    LIFE    ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society,  of 
which  Edward  W.  Scott  is  President,  shows 
total  assets  of  $6,287,938,  an  increase  of  $1,171, - 
064  during  the  past  year.  The  reserve  for  pol- 
icy holders  is  $5,111,258,  of  which  $950,945  has 
been  added  during  the  past  year.    The  surplus 
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now  amounts  to  $983,676,  an  increase  during 
the  past  year  of  $219,590.  The  statement  of 
the  Provident  Savings  therefore,  v^hich  is  the 
best  it  has  ever  made,  shows  an  increase  of  as- 
sets, surplus,  income  reserve  for  policy  holders 
and  increase  of  insurance  in  force  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  excess  of  income  over  disburse- 
ments, as  well  as  in  assurances  written  during 
the  year  1902. 

ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  .COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  trustees  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  have  issued  their  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year  1902,  which  shows  total  ma- 
rine premiums  of  $4,084,931.  Losses  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  less  salvages  and  reinsurances 
amounted  to  $1,344,939-  The  total  assets  of 
the  company  are  $11,430,060,  a  gain  since  the 
last  statement  was  isued  of  $457,711.  Interest 
at  6  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of 
profits  will  be  paid  on  and  after  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  and  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  is  de- 
clared on  the  net  earned  premiums  for  1902, 
for  which  certificates  will  be  issued  on  and  af- 
ter Tuesday,  May  5th.  The  officers  of  the  At- 
lantic Mutual  are  A.  A.  Raven,  President;  F. 
A.  Parsons,  Vice-President;  Cornelius  Eldert, 
Second  Vice-President;  Theo.  P.  Johnson, 
Third  Vice-President,  and  G.  Stanton  Floyd- 
Tones,  Secretary. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Springfield 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  just  pub- 
lished shows  total  asets  of  $6,027,413.  This  is 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  $128,525.  The 
reserve  for  reinsurance  is  $2,226,653,  arid  the 
total  liabilities  including  the  capital  stock  of 
$2,000,000,  are  $4,515,342,  leaving  a  net  surplus 
of  $1,512,070,  a,  gain  of  $224,875.  These  fig- 
ures, however,  do  not  show  the  full  result  of 
the  year's  business.  In  July,  1901,  this  com- 
pany reinsured  the  Magdeburg  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Germany,  receiving  in  consideration 
therefor  something  more  than  $400,000  in  cash, 
and  as  only  a  few  months'  losses  were  paid 
during  1901  the  greater  part  of  the  fund 
appeared  in  the  assets  a  year  ago.  The  state- 
ment, too,  is  made  up  in  a  new  form  recently 
adopted  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  Mass- 
achusetts. This  shows  a  further  shrinkage  of 
asets  as  compared  with  the  old  form  of  state- 
ment. On  the  whole,  the  business  of  the  year 
is  extremely  satisfactory,  and  the  Springfield 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  appears 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Since  its  or- 
ganization in  1849  the  company  has  paid  losses 
amounting  to  $30,654,487.  The  President  is  A. 
W.  Damon. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  the  increased  amount  of  new 
business  written  with  a  decreased  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  premium  receipts.    For  several  years 


new  business  has  averaged  about  $20,000,000. 
In  1902  $25,086,574  of  new  insurance  was 
written,  which  was  an  increase  of  $4,365,630 
over  the  previous  year's  record.  The  amount 
of  insurance  outstanding  January  ist,  1903, 
was  $158,703,802,  a  gain  during  1902  of  $12,- 
597,081.  Other  results  of  the  year's  business, 
as  shown  by  the  fifty-first  annual  statement, 
are  total  assets  of  $29,000,928,  or  a  gain  of 
$2,720,874,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $2,606,025,  an 
increase  of  $219,885.  Some  changes  in  the 
character  of  assets  have  been  made :  the 
amount  in  bonds  has  increased  $896,844,  while 
the  amount  in  stocks  has  decreased  $54,092. 
A  detailed  list  of  securities  owned  by  the 
company  indicates  the  care  with  which  in- 
vestments are  made.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  surrendered  in- 
surance to  the  amount  outstanding.  In  1902 
$315,320  was  paid  for  surrendered  insurance, 
being  only  a  little  more  than  was  paid  for  the 
same  purpose  in  1893,  when  the  amount  of  in- 
surance in  force  was  about  one-half  the  pres- 
ent amount  outstanding.  If  the  first  year  of 
its  second  half -century  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
token  of  future  prosperity^  the  outlook  is  in- 
deed a  bright  one.  The  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  is  John  A.  Hall,  and 
the  Secretary  is  H.   M.  Phillips. 

STATE     MUTUAL    LIFE     ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  business  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Company  for  1902  was  eminently  sat- 
isfactory as  shown  by  their  fifty-seventh  annual 
report,  which  we  publish  elsewhere.  During 
the  year  5,641  policies  were  issued,  insuring 
$14,050,588.  A  year  ago  there  were  32,356  pol- 
icies in  force.  At  the  end  of  1902  this  number 
had  increased  to  35,543,  representing  an  insur- 
ance of  $94,966,674,  a  gain  for  the  .year  of 
$7,542,525.  During  1902  disbursements  were 
made  to  policy  holders  for  death  claims,  ma- 
tured endowments,  dividends,  etc.,  amounting 
to  $1,714,048.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
was  $4,447,990.  The  net  ledger  assets  which 
are  $20,020,044  have  increased  during  the  year 
$1,929,422.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  excess 
of  market  value  of  securities  over  their  cost, 
uncollected  premiums  and  accrued  interest,  we 
find  total  gross  assets  January  ist,  1903,  of  $21,- 
678,560.  The  liabilities  are  $19,281,299,  leaving 
a  net  surplus  of  $2,397,261,  a  gain  since  the  last 
statement  was  issued  of  $375,706.  We  have 
made  some  interesting  comparisons  with  the 
statement  of  the  company  issued  20  years  ago. 
January  ist,  1883,  there  were  in  force  5,165 
policies  insuring  $12,016,345.  In  20  years  the 
number  of  policies  has  increased  to  35,543,  and 
the  amount  insured  to  $94,966,674,  a  gain  of 
$82,950,328.  The  total  income  of  1882  was  only 
$501,068.  That  of  1902  was  larger  by  $3,946,- 
922.  The  assets  have  increased  in  the  same  pe- 
riod from  $3,099,248  to  $21,678,560,  a  gain  of 
$18,579,311.  This  is  a  record  of  which  the 
managers  of  the  company  may  well  feel  proud, 
and  upon  which  the  policy  holders  are  to  be 
congratulated.  The  President  of  the  State  Mu- 
tual Life  is  Col.  A.  George  Bullock.  The  New 
York  agents  are  C.  W.  Anderson  &  Son,  of 
220  Broadway. 
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Some  think  they  see  in 

...  ,  ^  •  recent  Consrressional 
National    Topics  , .  •      ^1     ^    ^.i 

action   a   sign   that  the 

Democratic  party  desires  to  be  regarded 
as  the  advocate  of  a  sound  currency 
based  upon  the  gold  standard.  On  the 
22d  ult.  the  Democrats  of  the  House 
voted  with  28  RepubHcans  for  a  bill  to 
establish  in  the  Philippines  our  present 
currency  and  coinage  system,  and  were 
successful  in  substituting  this  bill  for  one 
reported  by  the  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. The  gold  standard,  of  course,  was 
supported  by  both  of  the  bills.  A  South- 
ern Democratic  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee  has  introduced  a  bill  permit- 
ting a  national  bank  to  issue  currency 
notes  secured  by  assets  up  to  50  per  cent, 
of  its  capital,  the  limit  in  the  pending 
Republican  bill  being  25  per  cent.  The 
minority  members  of  this  committee,  four 
of  them  being  Southern  Democrats,  have 
made  a  report  in  which  they  argue  for 
the  issue  of  currency  by  the  national 
banks  in  sufficient  quantity  and  under 
conditions  promoting  elasticity.  This  is 
regarded  by  some  as  another  sign  of  de- 
parture from  Bryanite  currency  and 
banking  doctrines.  It  is  noticed  that  the 
South  looks  to  the  Northeast  for  a  Pres- 
idential candidate,  and  is  talking  about 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York, 
and  ex-Secretary  Olney. — Reports  from 
Washington  say  that  three  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  committee  to 
which  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Crum  (to 
be  Collector  at  Charleston)  was  referred 
are  opposed  to  confirmation.  The  South- 
ern Democratic  press  continues  to  attack 
the  President  for  his  attitude  toward  the 
negroes.  In  Gainesville,  Fla.,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  withholds 
the  use  of  the   Auditorium   from   Mr. 


Booker  T.  Washington,  who  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  State  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction to  address  the  Educational 
Board  there.  At  a  mass  meeting  in 
Washington,  last  week,  following  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Afro-American  Council,  Mr. 
James  M.  Hays,  of  Virginia,  made  an 
address  in  which,  according  to  press  re- 
ports,- he  said  that  if  the  Kuklux  Klan 
should  be  revived  (as  suggested,  he  al- 
leged, by  some  Southern  whites),  the 
negroes  would  rise  and  assert  their  rights 
by  force,  "  laying  the  South  waste  in 
blood  and  desolation."  A  club  in  New 
Orleans  offers  him  $3,000  to  repeat  his 
speech  in  that  city.  He  accepts  the  invi- 
tation, but  adds  that  his  speech  contained 
no  such  threats.  The  District  Judge  in 
Nachitoches  Parish,  La.,  said  last  week, 
while  urging  a  grand  jury  to  indict  all 
peace  officers  who  had  made  no  effort  to 
restrain  lynching  mobs : 

"  The  white  people  of  this  State  now  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  of  government.  Our  laws 
are  made  by  white  men  and  administered  by 
white  men.  To  say  that  the  courts  and  the 
laws  are  inadequate  for  the  punishment  of  the 
negro  when  he  deserves  punishment,  and  for 
his  protection  when  he  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, is  to  confess  that  our  race  is  incapable 
of  administering  the  government.  We  cannot 
turn  these  helpless  people  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  irresponsible  mobs  without  incur- 
ring the  contempt  of  all  enlightened  people  and 
the  wrath  of  a  righteous  God." 

—Judge  William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio,  has 
accepted  his  appointment  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recalled  that 
both  of  his  grandfathers  were  justices  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  and  that  his 
father  was  Chief  Justice  of  that  tribunal. 
—Senators  Pettus  (Alabama)  and 
Spooner  (Wisconsin)  have  been  re- 
elected,    In  South  Carolina,  Congress- 
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man  A.  C.  Latimer  has  been  chosen  to  The  heavy  locomotive  demolished  two 
succeed  Senator  John  L.  McLaurin ;  and  passenger  cars  and  wrecked  another, 
in  North  Carolina  the  seat  now  held  by  Twenty-three  persons  were  killed  and 
Senator  Pritchard  (Republican)  will  be  about  fifty  injured.  The  broken  cars  at 
taken  by  Mr.  Lee  S.  Overman  (Demo-  once  took  fire  from  the  locomotive,  and 
crat),  a  lawyer  who  has  been  Speaker  several  of  the  bodies  were  so  burned  that 
of  the  House  in  his  State  and  is  presi-  they  were  with  difficulty  identified.  The 
dent  of  a  bank  at  Salisbury.  The  Re-  scene  was  of  the  most  shocking  charac- 
publican  successor  of  Senator  George  ter,  owing  to  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
Turner  (Democrat),  of  Washington,  is  jured,  who  could  not  be  rescued  from 
Mr.  Levi  Ankeny.  In  Colorado  the  re-  the  flames.  A  majority  of  those  who 
election  of  Senator  Teller  is  conceded  by  lost  their  lives  were  residents  of  Plain- 
ex-Senator  Wolcott,  who  denounces  the  field. — The  same  night,  a  few  hours 
anti-Wolcott  Republicans  as  traitors  or  later,  a  collision  causing  even  greater 
dupes,  but  says  it  is  too  late  to  undo  the  loss  of  life  took  place  on  the  Southern 
wrong  which  they  permitted  to  be  done.  Pacific  road,  near  Vail's  Station,  four- 
Delaware's  Legislature  was  still  dead-  teen  miles  east  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  Owing 
locked  at  the  end  of  last  week. — At  a  to  the  failure  of  the  night  operator  at 
banquet  of  the  Republican  League  in  that  station  to  deliver  an  order,  two 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  com-  trains — the  Sunset  Limited,  bound  west, 
memoration  of  President  McKinley's  and  the  Crescent  City  express,  bound 
birthday.  President  Roosevelt  delivered  east — met  while  each  was  hurrying 
an  admirable  eulogy,  reviewing  the  late  along  at  45  miles  an  hour.  The  wreck 
President's  life  and  saying  that  in  his-  at  once  began  to  burn,  and  the  flames 
tory  he  would  stand  "  not  merely  as  the  were  fed  by  oil  escaping  from  the  broken 
first  man  of  his  generation,  but  as  among  tanks  of  the  locomotives.  Twenty-four 
the  greatest  figures  in  our  national  life,  persons  are  known  to  have  been  killed, 
coming  second  only  to  the  men  of  the  and  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than 
two  great  crises  in  which  the  Union  was  thirty-five  perished.  The  bodies  were  so 
founded  and  preserved."  nearly  destroyed  or  so  charred  by  the 
^  fire  that  only  a  few  could  be  identified. 

ou    1  •       D  -1      J    A  collision  that  caused 

ATcfdent:  'he  loss  of  23  lives  oc-  ^he  Work  of  Throughout  last  week  the 
curred  on  the  evening  congress  ^^^^"^^  °^  ^^^  Senate  was 
of  the  27th  ult.,  at  a  point  on  the  New  still  controlled  by  Mr. 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  about  twenty  Quay  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
niiles  from  New  York  and  near  West-  support  of  the  Three  States  bill.  As  Mr. 
field  station.  It  was  a  little  before  7  Dietrich  remarked,  legislation  was  ''  held 
o'clock,  when  the  main  track  is  usually  in  statu  Quay.''  Each  side  in  this  con- 
kept  clear  for  the  passage  of  fast  express  troversy  appeared  to  have  determined 
trains,  but  a  suburban  train  from  New  that  it  would  not  yield,  even  if  persistence 
York  was  temporarily  on  that  track  (to  in  its  course  should  cause  an  extra  ses- 
avoid  a  freight  train),  and  was  delayed  sion  by  preventing  action  upon  appro- 
by  a  hot  box.  There  it  was  struck  with  priation  bills,  treaties,  Trust  bills,  and 
terrible  force  by  the  Philadelphia  &  the  demands  for  help  in  the  Philippines. 
Reading  express,  which  had  followed  it  Mr.  Quay  introduced  the  States  bill  as 
from  New  York  and  was  moving  at  the  an  amendment  to  two  of  the  large  appro- 
rate  of  60  miles  an  hour.  The  block  sig-  priation  bills,  apparently  as  a  threat  that 
nals  were  properly  displayed,  but  the  en-  they  should  not  pass  without  it.  As  the 
gineer  of  the  express  said  before  his  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  added  it 
death  (which  was  due  to  his  injuries)  to  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  the 
that  he  was  engaged  in  mending  a  brok-  decisive  vote  may  be  taken  on  the  passage 
en  injector  at  the  bottom  of  his  cab  for  of  this  measure.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
a  minute  or  two  immediately  preceding  Qnay  is  willing  to  accept  a  compromise, 
the  collision,  and  that  when  he  rose  from  uniting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but 
this  work  and  saw  the  signal  it  was  too  that  his  Democratic  allies  compel  him  to 
late  to  save  the  train  in  front  of  him.  reject  it.    A  majority  of  the  Republicans 
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intend,  it  is  asserted,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
t\v  )  States,  even  at  the  cost  of  all  other 
pending  legislation. — Mr.  Quay  has  said 
that  he  will  not  use  his  power  to  delay 
action  upon  the  Canal  Treaty,  but  the 
executive  sessions  on  this  questions  thus 
far  have  been  consumed  by  Senator  Mor- 
gan, who  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  pur- 
pose to  talk  the  treaty  to  death.  In  this 
task  he  has  no  assistance.  He  argues  that 
the  present  Government  of  Colombia  is 
not  one  of  lawful  authority.  His  resolu- 
tion questioning  the  right  of  Dr.  Herran 
to  sign  a  treaty  disclosed  the  existence  of 
ample  credentials  in  the  latter's  posses- 
sion.— The  Alaskan  Boundary  Treaty  has 
been  favorably  reported.  In  the  House 
a  Pacific  Coast  member  has  introduced  a 
resolution  objecting  to  any  proceedings 
for  a  new  interpretation  of  the  old  bound- 
ary agreement. — The  Ray  bill,  amending 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  the  General 
Staff  bill  have  been  passed,  and  Secretary 
Root's  Militia  bill  has  become  a  law.  A 
bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  judges  by 
about  25  per  cent,  has  been  passed.  This 
gives  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  $13,000,  each  of  his  associates  $12,- 
500,  a  Circuit  Court  Judge  $7,000,  and  a 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  $6,000. — The 
program  for  Trust  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate consists  of  the  Elkins  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law  (which  for- 
bids the  reception  as  well  as  the  granting 
of  rebates),  and  the  addition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  bill,  now  pending 
in  conference,  of  provisions  empowering 
the  proposed  Bureau  of  Corporations  to 
exact  reports  from  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  These  provisions 
relating  to  some  degree  of  publicity  were 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  which 
Mr.  Hanna  is  chairman,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  conference  by  a  committee  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  It  is  reported  that 
they  are  not  objectionable  to  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  who 
called  upon  Mr.  Hanna  in  Washington 
last  week.  Doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the 
possibility  of  passing  the  Elkins  amend- 
ment. There  is  in  this  program  no  place 
for  the  new  Anti-Trust  bill  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Judiciary. — In  the  matter 
of  the  Lessler  bribery  charges  Philip 
Doblin  came  again  before  the  Naval 
Committee,  as  we   said   last  week,  and 


coolly  admitted  that  he  had  lied  in  testi- 
fying that  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Quigg  he 
had  offered  Lessler  a  bribe.  The  com- 
mittee was  astounded  by  his  behavior, 
which  was  that  of  a  person  having  no 
moral  sense.  He  had  told  the  story,  he 
said,  because  Lessler  had  urged  him  to 
corroborate  the  statement  he  had  hastily 
given  to  the  committee.  Lessler  denied 
this,  declaring  again  that  Doblin  had 
made  the  ofifer.  The  committee  is  dis- 
posed to  drop  the  whole  matter,  but  may 
make  a  report  exonerating  both  Quigg 
and  I>essler,  and  denouncing  Doblin  as  a 
liar. 

The   Philippine     Successful  attacks  upon 
Islands  ladrones  m  Leyte  are  re- 

ported, but  at  Bolinao 
(province  of  Zambales)  a  small  party  of 
volunteers  was  overcome  by  these 
bandits,  and  three  Americans  were  killed, 
one  of  them  being  a  teacher  named  Os- 
borne.— In  response  to  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hoar,  the  President 
says  that  Mabini  (formerly  the  head  of 
Aguinaldo's  cabinet)  is  at  liberty  to  go 
from  Guam,  on  a  transport  or  some  other 
ship,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  but  will 
not  be  permitted  to  land  in  the  Philip- 
pines so  long  as  he  refuses  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. — Mr.  John  T.  Mc- 
Donough,  of  Albany,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  Governor  Roosevelt,  and 
also  during  Governor  Odell's  first  term, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court,  which  con- 
sists of  four  Americans  and  three  na- 
tives. Mr.  McDonough  was  born  in 
Ireland,  is  a  Catholic,  and  was  educated 
at  Fordham  College  and  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  New  York. 
As  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  that  State  he  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  provisions  forbidding  the  use  of 
contract  labor  in  the  prisons. — Major 
Edward  F.  Glenn,  for  some  time  past  on 
trial  for  the  execution  of  native  guides  in 
th^  Samar  Campaign,  has  been  ac- 
quitted.— In  the  Senate  at  Washington 
last  week,  the  old  controversy  over  the 
conduct  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines 
was  renewed  upon  Mr.  Rawlins's  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  records  of  court-mar- 
tial trials.  After  a  sharp  passage  be- 
tween Mr.  Rawlins  and  Mr.  Beveridge, 
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Mr.  Carmack  took  a  hand,  remarking 
that  the  '*  meanest,  lowest  and  dirtiest 
lie  "  of  last  year's  campaign  was  the  as- 
sertion that  he  and  his  associates  had 
assailed  the  army  as  a  whole,  and  also 
saying  that  Secretary  Root  was  guilty 
of  '*  loose  and  lavish  unveracity."  Sena- 
tor Proctor  asserted  that  Capt.  Cornelius 
M.  Brownell,  accused  of  murdering 
Father  Augustine  by  ''  water  cure  "  tor- 
ture, had  been  an  excellent  officer.  The 
priest,  he  added,  had  used  his  authority 
in  directing  other  priests  to  loan  church 
funds  to  the  insurgents.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox  reports  that  Brownell  cannot 
now  be  prosecuted  in  either  the  military 
or  the  civil  courts. — Secretary  Root  has 
sent  to  Congress  a  long  petition  from 
Aguinaldo,  who  proposes  for  the  relief 
of  the  Filipinos  the  establishment  of  an 
Agriculiural  Bank,  founded  upon  a 
Treasury  loan  of  $20,000,000  in  gold  and 
a  credit  of  $80,000,000  more  (as  a  basis 
for  an  issue  of  paper  money),  and  au- 
thorized to  lend  money  to  agriculturists 
at  4  per  cent. 


Soldiers  for  the 
Waterbury  Strike 


The  Strike  of  the 
street  railway  em- 
ployees in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  caused  so  much  violence  and  dis- 
order in  the  closing  days  of  last  week, 
that  fourteen  companies  of  militia,  with 
four  machine  guns,  were  ordered  to  the 
city  by  the  Governor,  on  Sunday,  at  the 
request  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  were  hooted  and 
hissed  in  the  streets.  This  strike  began 
three  weeks  ago.  The  80  employees  had 
demanded  recognition  of  their  union,  an 
increase  of  wages  and  the  re-employ- 
ment of  three  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  company  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  non-union 
men,  hilt  they  were  attacked  while  run- 
ning the  cars.  The  breaking  of  windows 
and  some  use  of  dynamite  kept  passen- 
gers away  from  the  lines,  but  the  8,000 
unionists  of  the  city  enabled  the  strikers' 
omnibuses  to  do  a  lively  business.  In  a 
riot  last  Saturday  night  the  non-union 
men  were  attacked  by  a  large  \^^oh. 
Figlitecn  of  them  were  injured  and  sev- 
eral arc  in  the  hospital.  Additional  vio- 
U'ncc  on  Sunday  led  the  authorities  to 
ask  for  troops. — A  demand  for  an  in- 
crease of   the   wages  of   the  bituminous 


coal  miners  is  sharply  resisted  by  the  op- 
erators. In  three  years  past  there  has 
been  no  increase,  and  a  failure  to  obtain 
one  at  the  annual  conference  now  in 
progress  would  cause  a  suspension  of 
work  on  April  1st.  The  union  has  $1,- 
000,000  in  its  treasury. — The  Union  Pa- 
cific Company  has  filled  the  places  of  its 
striking  machinists  and  now  declares 
that  the  piece-work  system,  to  which  ob- 
jection was  made,  will  be  retained.  Ne- 
gotiations with  the  union  leaders  have 
been  discontinued.  There  appears  to  be 
some  danger  still  that  the  strike  will 
spread  through  the  shops  of  the  entire 
Harriman  svsteni  of  roads. 


Cuba  and  ^^  ^^  understood  that  the 
Porto  Rico  paragraphs  added  to  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  by  the 
Senate  Committee,  which  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  commercial 
treaties  with  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
for  five  years  to  come,  are  not  approved 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  Hay. 
These  additions  are  said  to  have  been 
demanded  by  beet  sugar  Senators ; 
but  the  support  of  all  of  these  Senators 
has  not  been  procured  by  them,  for  it  is 
expected  that  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia will  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  which  direct 
them  to  vote  against  the  treaty.  The 
time  within  which  the  treaty  may  be  rati- 
fied has  been  extended  to  March  31st. — 
It  is  estimated  that  Cuba  will  be  able  to 
export  1,000,000  tons  of  this  year's  sugar 
crop. — The  Governor  of  Havana  prov- 
ince has  directed  officers  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines  to  collect  the  taxes  due  from 
Americans  residing  there,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  if  these  Americans  decline 
to  pay. — In  Porto  Rico,  Governor  Hunt 
has  removed  from  office  Mayor  Egozcue, 
of  San  Juan,  for  complicity  in  extensive 
municipal  frauds.  In  his  report  to  the 
Governor,  Attorney-General  Harlan 
points  to  the  discovery  of  "  frauds  and 
gross  incapacity  in  every  department  "  of 
the  city  government,  **  so  extraordinary 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  similar  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  municipal  mis- 
management." His  course  is  commend- 
ed by  the  newspapers  of  the  Federal 
party. 
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.,  ,       Since  our  last  issue  there  has 

Venezuela      ,  t  •     1      •       .1        \r 

been    a    hitch    ni   the    Vene- 

/nolan  negotiations  which,  aUho  grave, 
is  not  expected  to  resuU  in  the  breaking 
oft"  of  diplomatic  relations.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  week  the  allies  had  declared 
their  intention  of  accepting  Venezuela's 
proffer  of  a  guaranty  of  30  per  cent,  of 
the  customs  duties  of  Puerto  Cabello  and 
La  Guayra>  but  they  made  the  stipulation 
with  their  acceptance  that  they  should 
have  preferential  treatment  over  the 
eight  other  creditor  nations  which  in- 
clude France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bowen,  on  behalf  of  Vene- 
zuela, refused  this  demand  and  told  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  that  if 
they  should  insist  upon  this,  he  would 
feel  compelled  to  call  the  other  eight  na- 
tions together  and  warn  them  that  their 
own  claims  might  thereby  be  threatened. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  at 
Washington  then  communicated  with 
their  respective  Governments  and,  it  is 
reported,  used  their  personal  influence  to 
have  the  preferential  demands  dropped. 
At  the  present  writing  there  is  some  talk 
of  a  compromise  whereby  England,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  will  receive  the  prefer- 
ential payment  for  a  short  period  and  af- 
terward the  30  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
will  be  set  aside  for  all  the  creditors,  so 
that  each  will  be  paid  in  proportion  to  its 
total  claim.  The  insistence  upon  this 
preferential  claim  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  England.  The  feeling  in 
France,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  creditor 
nations,  is  very  keen  against  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  a  very  unfortunate  precedent 
for  international  law  if  a  country  which 
had  simply  blockaded  another  country's 
ports  should  thereby  be  paid  prior  to 
other  creditor  nations  who  did  not  resort 
to  hostihties.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
mission of  such  a  principle  would  put  a 
premium  on  war  as  a  means  of  collect- 
ing debts,  instead  of  diplomacy.  More- 
over, as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  doubtless,  sooner  or 
later,  be  an  infringement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  because  practically  every  South 
American  Republic  owes  money  to  more 
than  one  creditor.  At  Caracas  the  sever- 
ity of  the  blockade  is  being  felt  more 
epch  Hav  and  the  prices  of  fond  and  ne- 


cessities are  rising.  And  to  show  how 
the  feeling  goes  against  Germany,  even 
the  German  residents  of  Venezuela  last 
week  refused  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  captain  of  the  ''  Gazelle  "  to  cele- 
brate the  Emperor's  birthday  with  him 
on  ship  board.  On  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope it  is  comine  to  be  recognized  that 
this  imbroglio  is  a  ''  second  Maximilian 
blunder."  The  new  German  Minister, 
IJaron  Speck  yon  Sternburg,  who  has 
just  come  to  supersede  Count  Quadt  as 
the  German  representative,  has  been  in- 
terviewed to  the  effect  that  Germany 
recognizes  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  that 
the  Kaiser  has  no  land  grabbing  plan  or 
ulterior  motive  in  the  Venezuelan  affair. 
On  the  whole,  the  present  deadlock, 
while  very  grave,  will  probably  soon  be 
over,  for  the  allies  under  no  circum- 
stances want  to  go  to  The  Hague,  where 
Venezuela  could  set  up  counter  claims ; 
where  the  creditor  Powers  could  come  in 
on  equal  terms,  and  where  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  claims,  which  are  said  to 
be  as  large  as  such  claims  usually  are, 
w^ould  be  exposed  to  the  whole  world. 

French  Several  reforms  are  planned  in 
Matters  ^^^^  French  army  by  General 
Andre,  the  Minister  of  War. 
The  first  is  a  bill  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  an  officer  who  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  army  to  re-enter  by  per- 
mission of  the  cabinet  council.  Another 
is  to  establish  the  army  mess,  officers 
having  hitherto  boarded  at  hotels  or  else- 
where at  their  individual  pleasure.  On 
the  last  day  of  January  there  was  a  long 
and  animated  debate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  over  the  army  budget.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  M.  Messimy  (Radical 
Socialist)  made  a  speech  in  which  he  ar- 
raigned the  maintenance  of  the  army  as 
imposing  great  financial  burdens  upon 
the  country  and  taking  the  best  of  the 
young  men  away  from  their  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Jaures  (Socialist) 
denied  that  the  Socialists  are  opposed  to 
the  army  under  present  circumstances, 
which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est arms  of  the  republic.  In  regard  to 
the  recent  election  of  M.  Jaures  to  the 
position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Deroulede  telegraphed  to  a 
Nationalist  Deputy  as  follows: 
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*'  The  election  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  a  Jaures,  an  apostate  from  justice, 
a  renegade  from  the  cause  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  friend  of  all  our  enemies  and  the  enemy 
of  all  our  friends  abroad,  would  be  a  dishonor 
for  the  most  degraded  and  degrading  of 
regimes,  an  additional  source  of  grief  for  pa- 
triots, and  a  further  encouragement  to  the 
Plebiscitary  Republicans  to  combat  more  vig- 
orously than  ever  this  ignoble  Parliamentary 
Republic.  Down  with  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
public !  Long  live  the  Republic  of  the  peo- 
ple!" 

M.  Deroulede's  attack  on  the  new  Vice- 
President  is  not  so  much  because  the 
latter  is  a  Socialist  as  because  he  has 
attacked  the  narrow  Chauvinism  of  the 
Nationalist  party.  Thus  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  an  Italian  he  spoke  of  the  triple 
alliance  as  a  necessary  counterpoise  to 
French  Chauvinism  and  he  has  made 
numerous  speeches  in  favor  of  general 
disarmament.  M.  Jaures  is  a  scholar,  a 
member  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  has 
written  several  works  of  high  standing 
on  history  and  philosophy.  He  is  said 
by  a  critic  to  have  the  temperament  of 
the  Michelets  and  Quinets  of  1848;  he 
has  gradually  become  interested  in  the 
laboring  classes  and  is  a  force  always  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  labor  disputes.  It 
would  be  an  erroneous  appreciation  of  his 
election  to  conclude  that  200  and  more 
Deputies  have  suddenly  become  Social- 
ists or  intend  to  further  Socialist  bills  in 
the  House.  The  interpretation  which  M. 
Jaures  himself  gives  to  the  event  would 
be  less  far-reaching.  For  him  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  authorization  given  him 
by  half  the  Chamber  to  continue  his 
propaganda  against  Chauvinism,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  peace  parties  in  all 
lands,  to  work,  finally,  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal disarmament.  For  an  idealist  like 
M.  Jaures  the  appeal  of  the  Czar  to  Eu- 
rope in  arms  to  meet  for  discussion  on 
the  disbanding  of  standing  armies  was, 
as  it  were,  the  convocation  of  the  Etats 
Generaux  of  the  19th  century,  and  that 
not  figuratively,  but  literally  so.  M. 
Jaures  considers  himself  in  his  campaign 
in  favor  of  disarmament  the  continuator 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly, 
a  Frenchman  marching  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions. It  is  as  such  that  he  is  glad  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  dignity  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber. 


J,  .  According  to  an  article  in  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  which  analyzes 
the  new  Russian  customs  tariff,  the  in- 
crease in  rates  promulgated  January 
28th  over  the  existing  tariff  is  50  per 
cent,  for  the  great  majority  of  imports 
and  over  100  per  cent,  for  many  impor- 
tant groups,  including  various  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  leather  and  metals.  There 
is  a  detailed  differentiation  in  the  new 
rates,  higher  priced  articles  being  taxed 
more  heavily  than  lower  priced  ones. 
Moreover,  differential  duties  are  put 
upon  iron,  machinery,  electric  appliances 
and  fancy  wares  imported  by  land.  The 
duty  on  iron  is  raised  one  and  a  half 
times,  with  a  supplementary  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  if  the  goods  are  imported  by 
land,  which  means  a  differentiation  of 
goods  brought  by  sea  from  England 
against  German  wares.  Such  a  differ- 
entiation is  regarded  as  a  direct  reply  to 
Germany's  tariff  revision  instituted  by 
the  Agrarians.  Naturally  these  tariff 
rates  are  higher  than  the  treaty  rates, 
German  goods  especially  being  taxed 
from  50  to  150  per  cent,  over  the  treaty 
rates.  This  may  influence  the  German 
Government  in  revising  their  commer- 
cial treaties  under  the  new  German  tar- 
iff, since  if  Russia  exacted  the  full  cus- 
toms it  would  bear  very  heavily  on  a 
number  of  German  industries. — It  is 
stated  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  (which 
means  that  the  statement  is  "  inspired  " 
by  the  Government)  that,  as  was  com- 
monly believed,  the  object  of  Count 
Lamsdorff's  mission  to  Austria  was  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  matter  of  re- 
forms in  Macedonia  and  to  impress  on 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
the  knowledge  that  on  no  account  would 
Russia  permit  the  status  quo  in  the  Bal- 
kans to  be  jeopardized.  Commenting  on 
the  proposed  reforms,  the  Vremya  says: 

'*  The  reforms  will,  it  is  true,  deeply  touch 
Turkish  pride,  but  Turkey  herself  will  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  them.  She  re- 
quires the  performance  of  a  small  operation 
in  the  European  provinces.  Every  operation 
is  painful,  and  is  naturally  resisted  by  the 
diseased  organism ;  but  this  resistance  must 
be  overcome  by  bringing  certain  influences  to 
bear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Turkey  will  show 
that  she  is  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  that  she  will  of  her  own  accord 
accept  the  proffered  assistance." 
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The  Sz'ict  of  St.  Petersburg,  organ  of 
the  Pan-Slavonic  Party,  doubts  the  pos- 
sibiHty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed scheme  and  prophesies  that  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia  will  take  place  in 
the  spring  and  will  be  supported  by  the 
Bulgarians  and  Servians,  despite  the 
commands  of  Russia  and  Austria. 


The  Situation 
in    Armenia 


The  Sultan  after  the  in- 
human     massacres     of 
1895-1896,    realizing   that 
the  Armenians  were  unable  to  pay  any 
poll   tax  and   wishing  to   show   himself 
charitable   to   European    Powers,   which 
were  then  rather  excited,  released  the  Ar- 
menians from  this  burden  for  two  suc- 
cessive years.     But  now  that  some  time 
has  elapsed,  and  the  European  Powers 
have   lost   interest  in   the  situation,   the 
Sultan,  in  an  imperial  Irade,  has  ordered 
an  immediate  payment  of  these  arrears. 
He  thinks  that  the  Armenians  have  re- 
ceived relief  enough  from  Christian  Eu- 
rope to  pay  their  poll  tax.    This  is  not  a 
new  story ;  indeed,  owing  to  its  incessant 
repetition,  it  no  longer  shocks  European 
and  American  ears.     But  here  is  some- 
thing new :  The  Sultan,  being  convinced 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  Armenian  na- 
tion by  force  is  next  to  impossibility,  has 
fallen  on  an  ingenious  method  of  coerc- 
ing its  national  spirit.     He  has  put  the 
Armenian    school    text-books    and    the 
Armenian  press  under  strict  censorship. 
Before  this  he  had  inhibited  the  use  of 
the   following  words:  Star,   because   its 
Turkish  translation  means  Yeldiz,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  Sultan's  palace;  as- 
tronomy, because  of  its  relation  to  the 
word  star ;  the  chemical  symbol  of  water, 
HoO,  because  this  might   be   construed 
into  H  =  Hamid,  2  =  second  and  O  = 
Cipher — that  is,  Hamid  Second  is  noth- 
ing;   the    word    Armenia,    so    that    the 
American  missionaries  who  had  founded 
a  college  in  Armenia  by  the  name  of  "Ar- 
menian College  "  were  obliged  to  change 
its  name  into  "  Euphrates  College ;  "  and, 
lastly,    the   words   liberty,   freedom   and 
home.     Now  Abdul  Hamid   (The  Serv- 
ant of  the  Praised)   adds  to  the  index 
several  other  words,  such  as  nation,  sac- 
rifice, thistle,  obstacle,  stumbling,  hope, 
faith,    emancipation,    Lincoln,    struggle, 
right,    tyranny.      No   verses   are   to   be 


published  in  the  daily  papers ;  the  Boers 
are  not  to  be  sympathized  with ;  Ameri- 
cans never  praised ;  Germany  never  criti- 
cised, and  Russia  never  mentioned. 

-,  ^  ,.,.  A  force  of  over  1,000 
The  Expedition     t->   •  •  1         1  i-  •  1 

,    „  British  soldiers,  with  S4 

to  Kano  ^^  ,      .    .'  .  ,  ^'^ 

omcers  and  civilians,  has 
been  sent  against  the  recalcitrant  Emir 
of    Kano    in    Northern    Nigeria.      This 
province   of    Northern    Nigeria    is   one- 
third    the    size    of    India,    and    contains 
many  millions  of  native  inhabitants  who 
are  practically  held  in  control  by  a  staflf 
of  civil  and  military  officials  numbering 
in  all  about  165  persons.  There  are,  how- 
ever, three  districts — Kano,  Katsina  and 
Sokoto — which  are  bound  by  their  own 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  and  are  in- 
cluded within  the  territories  recognized 
by  Great  Britain's  European  neighbors 
as  belonging  to  her,  but  which  still  have 
never  been  brought  under  efficient  Brit- 
ish control.    On  the  first  day  of  January, 
1900,  the   Niger  territories,   which   had 
been  subjected  to  British  influence  by  the 
operations  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
were  formally  incorporated  in  a  British 
protectorate.     Sir  Frederick  Lugard  was 
appointed  first  High  Commissioner.  He 
found   the   country   consisted   of   fifteen 
provinces  with  very  few  white  inhabit- 
ants.    In  every  province,  as  it  became 
possible  to  do  so,  a  British  resident  and 
assistant  resident,  with  a  small  military 
detachment  to  support  them,  were  placed 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  native  gov- 
ernment, a  system  of  British  law  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
was  established  side  by  side  with  native 
courts,  roads  were  opened  to  local  trade, 
slave-raiding  was  suppressed,  and  other 
habits  of  Western  civilization  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  more  primitive  methods 
of  the  Fulani  rule.     This  result  has  not 
been  achieved  without  the  appeal  to  force 
which    is   inevitable   at   the   meeting   of 
higher  and  lower  forms  of  civilization. 
There  have  been  conflicts,  some  of  them 
scarcely  less  picturesque  in  their  accom- 
paniments than  the  tournaments  of  me- 
dieval times,   in  which  the  military  su- 
periority of  the  white  man  has,  thanks  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  West  African  fron- 
tier force,  been  in  all  cases  satisfactorily 
maintained.      Throughout    the    territory 
British  administration,  where  it  has  been 
established,  rests  frankly  on  military  con- 
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quest — the   only    foundation   fully   com- 
prehended and  entirely  respected  by  the 
native    peoples.      At    the    present    date 
twelve  out  of  the  fifteen  provinces  have 
been  fully  incorporated  in  the  British  sys- 
tem of  administration,  and  there  remain 
only  the  three  provinces  of  Kano,  Kat- 
sina  and  Sokoto    where  effective  control 
has  not  been  established.     They  border 
on  the  French  frontier,  which  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence.    The  necessities  of  communica- 
tion  between  one   French  post  and   an- 
other, together  with  the  uncertainty  of 
the  actual  delimitations  of  the  frontier, 
have  led  to  crossing  of  portions  of  the 
British  land  by  French  troops,  and  even 
to  the  levying  of  tribute  by  French  au- 
thority.    The  British,  knowing  the  alac- 
rity  with    which    France   takes   up   any 
strong  position  in  Africa,  have  now  de- 
termined  to  put  an  end  to  this  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure.     Another  motive  which 
iiifluences   the  English   is  the   desire   to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  to  introduce  a 
civilized  system  of  law  throughout  this 
vast  territory,  and  to  open  the  country 
to  peaceful  trade.     Kano  in  particular  is 
a  town  of  ancient  importance  in  the  ccm- 
n.erce  of  that  part  of  the  world.     Cen- 
turies ago  the  Mahomcdan  states  of  the 
IMeriterranean  coast  and  of  the  interior 
of   Africa    and    far    Arabia    drew    from 
Kano  luxuries  that  very  gradually  made 
their  way  to  common  use  in  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe.     The  cotton  cloth 
of  Kano,  the  red  and  yellow  leather  which 
])y  exportation  through  Morocco  gained 
for  itself  that  more  familiar  name,  the 
gum  arabic  and  feathers  and  ivory  that 
first  clianged  hands  in  the  busy  hum  of 
that  great  market  place,  which  still  stands 
protected   by   walls    lOO   feet  thick   and 
from  40  feet  to  70  feet  in  hight,  were  to 
be  met  with   in  all  civilized  centers  of 
commerce  at  a  time  when  England  could 
scarcely  claim  to  be  a  commercial  coun- 
try.     The   caravan    trade   of   Kano   has 
flowed  for  centuries  north  and  south  and 
east    and    west    across   the   deserts    and 
along  the  fertile  river  strips  of  the  Af- 
rican continent,  supplying  the  interior  as 
it  went ;  but  the  mystery  of  its  origin  has 
never  been  revealed  to  the  world  beyond, 
for  on  all  sides  where  it  met  the  sea  its 
camels  laid  down  their  loads  and  the  mer- 
chandise which  they  bor?  W^s  shipped  tq 


foreign  market  in  the  name  of  the  port 
whence  it  was  last  derived.  Now  the 
Emir  of  Kano  has  closed  his  trade  roads 
to  the  south,  and  has  already  armed  a 
body  of  10,000  men  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  conflict.  The  object  of  the  pres- 
ent expedition  of  the  British  is  to  reduce 
Kano  to  submission,  to  oblige  the  Emir 
to  give  up  the  murderer  of  a  British  of- 
ficer and  to  force  him  to  open  his  roads 
to  southern  trade. 

Uprisings  m     ^rom  far  away  Shensi  and 
China  Kansu,  the  latter  bemg  the 

most    northwestern    prov- 
ince of  China  and  running  into  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  comes  news  of  a  rising  similar 
to  the  Boxer  movement  and  very  threat- 
ening in  its  aspect.     General  Tung  Fuh 
Siang  is  at  one  of  the  towns  of  Kansu, 
where  he  has  established  barracks  and  is 
said   to   be   arming  and   drilling   10,000 
soldiers.     Many  of  his  men  are  already 
well-drilled  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the 
Boxer  uprising.     He  is  also  buying  pro- 
visions in  large  quantities  for  his  troops 
and  there  is  no  apparent  lack  of  money 
behind   the  movement.     From  the  mis- 
sionary stations  in  Kansu  come  reports 
of  insolence   from  the  people  and  there 
seems  to  be  assurance  that  the  Empress 
Dow^ager    is    in    reality    supporting    the 
movement,  altho  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
get  at  the   real   powers  that   start  such 
movements  and  support  them  in  China. 
The  provincial  military  commander  is  at 
least  unable  to  disperse  the  troops  which 
General  Tung  has  gathered,  and  recent- 
ly he  disbanded  his  own  army  of  4,000 
men  under  orders  from  Peking,  where- 
upon this  force  immediately  joined  Gen- 
eral Tung's  command.    Literature  of  the 
m.ost    inflammatory    sort    is    circulated 
through  the  provinces  and  is  spreading 
all  kinds  of  wild  libels  against  the  for- 
eign   missionaries.      Together   with    the 
Empress  Dowager,  Yung  Lu  is  supposed 
to   be   favoring  the   uprising.     Another 
rebellion  at  Canton,  which  is  of  a  diiTer- 
ent  nature  and  which  appears  to  be  di- 
rected toward  setting  up  a  province  in- 
dependent of  the  central  government  at 
Peking,  has  recently  caused  considerable 
alarm.     A  number  of  rebels  have  been 
captured,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
none  of  the   important  men   in   it  hav^ 
been  t^ken, 
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THE  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington is  about  to  publish  its  first 
Year  Book.  It  is  a  volume  of  300 
closely  printed  octavo  pages — full  of 
minute  particulars  in  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization, the  action  of  the  trustees,  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  suggestions  received  from  a  large 
number  of  advisory  boards.  This  volume 
will  soon  be  distributed  among  the  uni- 
versities, libraries,  museums  and  labora- 
tories of  the  country,  so  that  the  infor- 
mation it  gives  will  be  readily  accessible 
to  scientific  men  and  to  any  other  persons 
curious  in  respect  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  unique  corporation.  So  full  a  report 
requires  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  per- 
haps in  condensation,  in  order  that  the 
contents  may  be  readily  comprehended 
by  the  public,  and  I  am,  therefore,  glad 
to  comply  with  a  request  from  The  In- 
dependent to  state  in  a  clear  and  brief 
paper  the  developments  of  the  last  twelve 
months. 

During  the  summer,  before  any  income 
had  been  earned  from  the  fund,  the 
Executive  Committee  made  a  study  of 
the  problems  before  them.  One  member 
of  the  committee  went  abroad  in  order  to 
obtain  recent  and  exact  information  re- 
garding many  kindred  foundations  in 
Europe ;  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee visited  American  institutions  and 
consulted  with  American  investigators. 
It  was  foreseen  that  this  preliminary 
work  would  be,  of  necessity,  general ; 
and  accordingly,  in  order  that  specific 
conclusions  might  be  reached,  advisory 
committees  were  appointed  to  act  as  a 
preliminary  body  of  counsellors,  respect- 
ing the  needs  of  the  various  departments 
of  science  in  which  they  were  severally 
interested. 

The  list  of  these  advisers  is  too  long 
to  be  here  reproduced.  It  includes  fifty- 
one  names,  divided  into  eighteen  sub- 
committees— the  action  of  each  of  them 
being  independent  of  the  others.  Their 
names  are  all  given  in  the  Year  Book, 
and   I    will    not   attempt   to   distinguish 


among  them  by  making  a  selection. 
Their  reports  occupy  a  very  large  part  of 
the  Year  Book,  and  constitute  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  exhibit  of  the  condi- 
tion of  scientific  investigation  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time. 

Action  upon  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tion thus  received  could  not  be  taken  un- 
til the  trustees  of  the  institution  came  to- 
gether, at  their  first  annual  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Washington  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1902.  To  this  au- 
thoritative body  all  the  papers  that  had 
been  received  were  submitted.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was 
best  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
large  undertakings  until  further  inqui- 
ries could  be  made  in  regard  to  them,  and 
further  experience  accumulated  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  procedure,  and  to  make 
a  number  of  minor  grants  in  many  de- 
partments of  scientific  inquiry.  In  other 
words,  the  policy  of  the  board  was  to 
proceed  slowly,  by  orderly  and  well  con- 
sidered methods,  rather  than  to  act 
hastily  upon  the  large  number  of  re- 
quests (some  of  them  trivial  and  some  of 
them  of  very  great  importance)  which 
had  been  presented.  The  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  board  was  expressed  in  its 
appropriations,  which  were  restricted 
during  the  coming  year  to  $200,000  for 
researches,  $40,000  for  publication, 
$100,000  for  a  reserve  fund  and  $50,000 
for  administrative  expenses,  including 
not  only  those  that  pertain  to  the  office 
in  Washington,  but  the  prosecution  of 
certain  inquiries  respecting  important 
objects  to  be  considered  in  the  future. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
Executive  Committee  proceeded  at  once 
to  make  allotments  for  the  year  1902- 
1903,  and  they  have  now  appropriated 
nearly  all  the  amount  which  was  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  complete  list  of 
these  allotments  cannot  at  present  be 
made  public,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
by  any  means  certain  that  all  the  grants 
will  be  accepted  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they,  are  given.     In  certain  cases  condi- 
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tions  are  attached,  and  these  require  cor- 
respondence and  possibly  adjustment. 
Moreover,  such  a  statement  would  not 
make  a  fair  presentation  of  the  scope  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  but  would  only 
indicate  a  beginning  in  certain  direc- 
tions. No  objections  are  made  if  any 
one  of  the  persons  receiving  a  grant  is 
disposed  to  make  it  public  that  he  is 
working  with  an  allowance  from  the  Car- 
negie Institution;  and,  in  fact,  many 
such  announcements  have  reached  the 
public  through  the  daily  press. 

Of  these  grants  I  will  give  some  illus- 
trations: Two  projects  relating  to  natu- 
ral history  have  received  encouragement. 
One  of  these  is  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Holl,  an  impor- 
tant establishment  for  the  study  of  ma- 
rine zoology,  which  has  long  been  main- 
tained by  private  subscription  and  the 
dues  received  from  students,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government  laboratory 
at  the  same  seaboard  station.  Without 
assuming  any  responsibility  for  the 
methods  employed  or  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  laboratory,  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution will  in  the  coming  year,  as  it 
did  in  1902,  make  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  the  carrying  on  of  work  which  is  re- 
garded as  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  promotion  of  biological  studies  in 
this  country. 

Another  example  takes  us  from  the 
ocean  to  the  island  desert.  The  botanists 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  econ- 
omists, have  long  been  desirous  of  mak- 
ing certain  investigations  in  respect  to 
the  influence  of  environment  upon  veg- 
etation, and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
methods  by  which  plants  perform  their 
functions  under  the  extraordinary  condi- 
tions existing  in  deserts.  Comparative- 
ly little,  said  the  botanical  advisers,  is 
known  about  the  peculiar  fundamental 
processes  of  plant  growth  under  the  un- 
usual conditions  surrounding  plant  life 
in  the  arid  regions  of  this  country.  The 
necessary  inquiries  are  of 
"  so  general  a  character,  so  expensive  and  so 
difficult,  that  no  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion has  as  yet  undertaken  them,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  that  any  station  will  do  so.  When, 
however,  the  processes  of  plant  growth  in  our 
deserts  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
are  well  understood,  the  botanists  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  the  arid  States 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  practical  appli- 


cation of  this  knowledge  to  the  special  agricul- 
tural crops  of  the  region." 

A  third  illustration  will  be  taken  from 
a  totally  different  department  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  represented  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution  that  there  is  an  immense  field 
of  promising  study  suggested  by  the 
economic  and  legislative  experience  of 
the  United  States.  A  vast  number  of 
facts  have  been  accumulated,  but  the 
Government  officers  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  treat  these  facts  with  the 
freedom  demanded  by  science.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Carnegie  Institution  has  made 
a  generous  appropriation,  and  placed  it 
under  most  competent  guidance,  for  the 
study  of  the  labor  movement,  industrial 
development,  taxation,  finance,  and  the 
regulation  of  corporations,  and  also  the 
social'  legislation  of  the  several  States, 
which  will  be  examined  with  reference  to 
its  results. 

From  these  three  illustrations  some 
impression  can  be  formed  regarding  the 
larger  projects  which  have  thus  far 
been  considered.  Many  small  sums 
have  been  granted  to  individual  work- 
ers. They  are  devoted  to  astronomers, 
chemists,  engineers,  explorers,  geolo- 
gists, historians,  mathematicians,  phys- 
icists, physiologists  and  psychologists. 

With  respect  to  publication,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  to  aid 
in  printing  memoirs  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  world,  but  which  ap- 
peal to  such  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents that  their  publication  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  the  ordinary  agencies.  Take, 
for  example,  the  highest  branches  of  as- 
tronomical mathematics.  Arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  the  collection  and 
printing  of  the  mathematical  work  of 
an  eminent  American  astronomer,  Mr. 
George  W.  Hill.  It  may  be  in  several 
quarto  volumes,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  this  will  constitute  the  first 
scientific  research  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  foun- 
dation of  Mr.  Carnegie  has  two  objects 
— the  promotion  and  publication  of  in- 
vestigation and  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual students.  This  second  part  of 
his  requirements  is  more  difiicult  to  ini- 
tiate than  the  first,  for  it  is  extremely 
hard,  in  a  survey  of  the  country,  to  de- 
termine   who    are    the    most    deserving, 
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who  "  the  exceptional  "  men ;  but  as  a 
beginning-  the  institution  has  deter- 
mined to  appropriate  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  appointment  of  a  certain 
number,  perhaps  twenty  or  more,  *'  Re- 
search Assistants."  These  positions  will 
not  be  those  commonly  known  as  "  Fel- 
lowships "  or  **  Scholarships ;  "  nor  is  the 
object  of  this  provision  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  mechanical  helpers  or  of 
assistants  in  the  work  of  instruction.  It 
is  rather  to  discover  and  develop,  unaei 
competent  scrutiny  and  under  favorable 
conditions,  such  persons  as  have  unusual 
ability.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide 
means  by  which  a  student  may  complete 
his  courses  of  study,  nor  to  give  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  dissertations 
for  academic  degrees.  Work  of  a  more 
advanced  and  special  character  is  ex- 
pected of  all  who  receive  these  appoint- 
ments. The  annual  emolument  will  vary 
according  10  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  it 
will  not  exceed  $1,000  per  annum.  No 
limitations  are  prescribed  as  to  age,  sex, 
nationality,  graduation  or  residence.  Ap- 
pointments will,  at  first,  be  made  for  one 
year,  but  may  be  continued. 

This  announcement  has  been  sent 
broadcast  through  the  country,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  responses  have  been 
received.  The  work  of  scrutinizing  these 
applications  is  now  in  progress. 

Unexpected  difificulties  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  bringing  to  Wash- 
ington, in  accordance  with  the  trust 
deed,  such  students  as  may  find  Wash- 


ington the  best  point  for  their  special 
studies.  A  preliminary  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  a  very  careful  person  in  the  va- 
rious scientific  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
luent,  and  much  information  has  been  ac- 
cumulated and  placed  on  file  regarding 
the  best  method  of  carrying  out  in  this 
particular  the  founder's  wishes.  It  is 
likely  that  a  beginning  will  soon  be  made 
by  the  encouragement  of  certain  persons 
to  study  the  historical  archives  in  Wash- 
ington. Others  are  likely  to  be  attached 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
possibly  some  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  thus  gradual  arrangements  will  be 
developed  by  which  exceptional  persons 
may  be  introduced  to  the  very  extensive 
opportunities  which  are  afforded  in  the 
national  capital. 

These  are  the  principal  objects  on 
which  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  now 
concentrating  its  attention.  It  proposes 
to  take  up  at  an  early  day  what  may  be 
done  through  its  agencies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  what  are  known  as  "  the 
Humanities."  Appropriations  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  a  limited  extent  in 
history  and  archeology,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  other  investigations,  in  lit- 
erature and  art,  may  be  still  further  en- 
couraged. Further  progress  in  every  di- 
rection will  undoubtedly  be  made  during 
the  year  1903,  but  the  result  thus  ob- 
tained must  await  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  when  they  reassemble  in  De- 
cember next  before  the  future  plans  can 
be  determined. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Memento    Mori 

By    Rosamund    Marriott   Watson 

RIGHT  Antirrhinums,  powdered,  striped  and  freaked. 
Laugh  down  the  garden-ways  in  motley  guise ; 

Rose-lipped,  white-throated,  blushing  cherry-cheeked 
Some — and  the  rest  like  summer  butterflies. 


Ah,  but  they  fail  beneath  the  failing  sun, 
The  low  gold  sunsets  of  the  dying  year; 

For  Summer  wanes,  for  Sumnier's  lease  is  rim — 
Autumn  is  come  and  Winter  waits  anear. 


The  threat  takes  form,  the  lurking  Fate's  revealed: 
Lo,  undisguised,  the  Symbol  of  the  Tomb ! 

Or  e'er  the  hordes  of  Winter  take  the  field. 
The  bare  brown  skull  behind  the  mask  of  bloom, 

London,  W. ,  England. 


Shakespeare    in     New    York 

By    William    Lyon    Phelps,    Ph.D. 

Lampson   Pkufessdr   ok  English    Literature   in    Yale    Universitv 


MARCUS  BRUTUS  was  the  first 
Mugwump.  He  had  the  typical 
qualities  of  the  modern  Mug- 
wump as  he  appears  in  politics — intellect- 
ual culture  of  a  high  order,  noble  ideal- 
ism, a  hatred  of  compromise,  very  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  pa- 
thetic incapacity  for  administration.  He 
thought  that  the  time  was  out  of  joint ; 
but,  unlike  Hamlet,  he  regarded  it  as 
fortunate  that  he  was  born  to  set  things 
right.  He  thought  he  was  the  leader  of 
a  great  popular  movement ;  but  he  killed 
the  most  useful  man  in  the  world,  and  he 
himself  was  the  tool  of — God  save  the 
mark! — a  practical  politician,  Cassius, 
and  the  dupe  of  a  clever  demagog,  An- 
tony. He  is  a  supreme  example  of  the 
irony  of  life. 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  done  more 
for  the  American  stage  than  almost  any 
other  actor  now  living.  While  other  men 
play  the  same  parts  year  in  and  year  out, 
he  takes  the  risk  and  assumes  the  expense 
of  mounting  new  productions  and  creat- 
ing new  roles.  While  nearly  every  other 
actor  has  at  some  time  or  another  been 
identified  with  plays  that  are  either 
worthless  or  dirty,  he  has  never  appeared 
in  a  play  where  "  all  is  not  sweet,  all  is 
not  sound."  When  New  York  was  af- 
flicted with  plays  that  were  notable  only 
for  their  combination  of  filth  and  flimsi- 
ness,  Mr.  Mansfield  produced  the  most 
noble  drama  written  in  the  last  ten  years 
— '■  Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  And  it  is  a 
curious  paradox  that  in  his  presentation 
of  "  Julius  Caesar  "  he  has  been  laughed 
at  by  some  critics  for  doing  the  very 
thing  for  which  he  should  be  praised — 
securing  a  cast  so  good  that  two  or  three 
members  of  the  company  divide  the 
plaudits  with  the  star. 

The  cardinal  mistake  that  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  made  in  his  present  production 
is  choosing  the  wrong  part.  Was  there 
ever  a  man  better  adapted  for  the  role 
of  Cassius?  All  the  qualities  that  have 
made  his  reputation — intellectual  grasp. 


subtlety  of  interpretation,  and  an  iron 
will — would  have  here  had  free  course 
an-d  been  glorified.  His  acting  in  "  Rich- 
ard HI,"  which  is  one  of  the  brightest 
memories  of  my  life,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled by  any  American  of  our  genera- 
tion except  Edwin  Booth.  Ideally  fitted 
to  play  Cassius,  Mr.  Mansfield  elected 
Brutus — and  the  result  is  a  mere  tour  dc 
force  in  some  scenes,  and  in  others  a  sig- 
nal failure.  I  have  never  known  a  Bru- 
tus in  the  famous  tent  scene  walk  and 
talk  so  badly  as  he.  If  one  reads  Ham- 
let's advice  to  the  players,  and  then  hears 
Richard  Mansfield  in  the  tent  scene,  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
nearly  every  fault  that  Shakepeare  con- 
demns. Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  a  great  actor,  perhaps  the 
very  best  we  have.  As  Richard  III,  as 
Cyrano,  as  Beau  Brummell,  as  Prince 
Karl,  he  is  superb ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
pity  that  he  should  forsake  intellectual 
and  subtle  parts  for  bow-wow  roles  like 
Henry  V  and  idealistic  characters  like 
Brutus. 

However,  the  country  owes  Mr.  Mans 
field  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  this 
latest  Shakespearean  production.  After 
one  has  observed  the  house  packed  to  its 
capacity,  the  death-like  stillness  of  thf 
vast  audience,  and  the  absorbing  interest 
with  which  the  course  of  the  play  is  fol- 
lowed, one  feels  like  echoing  the  cry  of 
Brutus : 

"O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet!' 

No  modern  play  has  been  a  greater  suc- 
cess in  New  York  than  this  familiar  work 
of  the  swan  of  Avon.  And  taking  the 
production  as  a  whole,  it  richly  deserves 
its  success.  Mr.  Mansfield's  interpreta- 
tion of  Brutus  may  be  disappointing ;  but 
for  his  consummate  art  in  mounting  the 
play,  in  mastering  every  detail,  and  in 
securing  so  complete  a  success  in  the  to- 
tal effect,  no  unprejudiced  observer  can 
give  anything  but  praise.  It  is  a  far  bet- 
tor performance  than  Mr.  Tree's  much- 
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E.  H.  SOTHERN  AS  "  HAMLET  " 

bepraised  presentation  of  the  same  play 
in  London,  which  was  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  1900.  Mr.  Tree  played  Antony 
better  than  he  played  Hamlet,  but  was 
far  from  real  distinction ;  and  the  scenic 
effects,  costumes  and  groupings  com- 
pletely overshadowed  the  text,  instead 
of  being  in  their  proper  subordinate  place, 
as  they  were  at  Herald  Square.  Mr. 
Tree,  by  the  way,  does  not  yet  under- 
stand the  text  of  Shakspeare.  Coming 
before  the  curtain  to  make  a  speech,  he 
alluded  to  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  in 
the  following  words :  "  He  was  a  man  in 
whom  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burned  so 
fiercely  that  it  consumed  the  mortal  coil 
of  his  being/'  There  is  surely  some- 
thing lacking  in  an  actor  who  completely 
misunderstands  a  line  from  the  most  fa- 
mous passage  in  secular  literature. 

While  the  conspirators  were  stabbing 
the  great  Julius  at  Herald  Square,  Ham- 
let was  talking  of  life  and  death  at  the 
Garden.      Here    again    the    house    was 


crowded  to  its  limit,  and  the 
audience  sat  breathless  for 
four  hours,  spellbound  by  the 
mystery  and  beauty  of  this 
most  wonderful  of  all  dramas. 
Mr.  Sothern's  interpretation 
of  Hamlet  has  improved 
greatly  since  his  first  appear- 
ance in  1900.  He  seemed 
then  not  only  to  have  positive 
faults,  which  is  bad  enough, 
])ut  rather  narrow  limitations, 
wliich  is  much  worse.  He  has 
very  largely  overcome  h  i  s 
faults,  and  his  limitations  arc 
by  no  means  so  apparent. 
With  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Edwin  Booth's  interpretation, 
one  hesitates  to  call  this  pres- 
ent Hamlet  really  great ;  but 
it  is  decidedly  satisfactory,  hu- 
man and  intelligent  through- 
out, and  if  the  actor  continues 
to  improve  at  so  remarkable 
speed,  he  may  yet  receive  from 
the  critics  almost  any  adjec- 
tive he  desires.  Mr.  Sotliern 
never  forgets  that  whatever 
Hamlet  was  or  was  not,  he 
most  certainly  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  have  seen  Ham- 
lets that  could  not  by  any 
stretch  of  courtesy  deserve 
that  grand  old  name.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Sothern  did  not  sug- 
gest the  poetry  of  the  part;  he  does 
now.  Then  he  was  far  too  melodra- 
matic ;  he  is  less  so  now.  At  that  time  he 
was  good  in  certain  scenes,  and  almost 
bad  in  others ;  now  he  is  good  in  all,  and 
admirable  in  some.  Nature  has  given 
him  neither  a  commanding  figure  nor  a 
good  voice ;  but  on  the  stage  one  forgets 
his  lack  of  inches  in  the  dignity  of  his 
presence,  and  he  speaks  the  lines  with  an 
intelligence  that  lends  magnetism  to  his 
enunciation.  The  best  thing  about  Mr. 
Sothern  is  that  while  he  takes  his  art  very 
seriously,  he  does  not  take  himself  too 
much  so.  There  is  no  man  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage,  except  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is 
so  universally  beloved  as  is  Mr.  Soth- 
ern, and  the  reason  for  it  is  seen  in  his 
personal  qualities,  which  also  constitute 
the  cause  of  his  constantly  increasing 
success  in  difficult  roles.  He  is  an  ad- 
mirable critic,  not  only  of  Shakespeare, 
bi.t   of   himself;   he   is   willing  to   learn 
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from  any  one  who  can  teach  him  any- 
thing; and  his  unafifected  modesty  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  unmistakable 
charm  of  all  his  impersonations. 

It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  note 
that  at  the  end  Fortinbras  appears  on  the 
scene ;  very  few  instances  of  this  are 
known  nowadays,  but  no  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  entrance  of  this  soldier  at 
the  last  climax,  and  seen  the  dead  body 
of  the  prince  borne  off  in  military  pomp, 
"  while  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  peo- 
ple's ears,"  can  fail  to  feel  exactly  the 
right  impression.  As  this  last  effect  is 
admirable,  so  I  wish  that  more  actors 
besides  Wilson  Barrett  would  omit  the 
first  scene.  It  is  certainly  a  fair  question 
if  the  play  would  not  gain  in  dramatic 
force  by  this  omission.  Of  course,  in 
reading  Hamlet  the  first  scene  is  nec- 
essary to  acquaint  us  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Ghost's  appearance ;  and 
as  we  see  him  only  in  imagination,  our 
feeling  of  horror  is  not  sensibly  lessened 
by  his  appearing  several  times.  But  on 
the  stage  we  actually  see  him,  and  after 
he  has  appeared  twice  in  the  first  scene 
he  does  not  strike  us  with  the  same 
thrill  of  surprise  and  horror  that  Ham- 
let feels,  and  as  a  consequence  our  sym- 
pathy with  Hamlet's  emotion  is  mate- 
rially lessened.  While  the  prince  and  his 
friends  are  waiting,  our  feelings  are  not 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  are  Ham- 
let's ;  we  do  not  wonder  how  the  Ghost 
will  look,  for  we  have  alreadv  seen  him 
and  know ;  we  are  more  in  the  position 
of  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  and  are  cu- 
rious only  to  see  what  effect  the  appari- 
tion will  have  on  the  prince.  Instead  of 
starting  as  Hamlet  does,  we  feel  more 
like  saying  with  Horatio: 

"Look,  my  lord,  it  comes!" 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  first  scene  on  the  stage 
is  that  the  bitter  cold,  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  the  platform,  the  sadness  of  the 
sentinel  and  the  horror-stricken  whis- 
pers at  the  entrance  of  the  Ghost,  sound 
the  chord  of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  pre- 
pare our  minds  for  what  is  to  follow. 

Another  experiment  in  Shakspeare 
which  ought  to  interest  theatregoers  is 
the  production  by  Mr.  Frank  Lea  Short 
of    "  Romeo    and     Juliet "    and     other 


Shakespearean  performances  in  the 
Elizabethan  manner.  Mrs.  Osborn's 
play-house,  which  has  failed  with  worth- 
less plays,  may  succeed  in  this  praise- 
worthy and  scholarly  enterprise.  This 
experiment  demands  an  article  by  itself, 
for  there  is  no  space  here  to  comment  on 
it  adequately.  As  Mr.  Short  richly  de- 
serves success,  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
find  it. 

"  Hamlet  "  and  ''  Julius  Caesar  "  were 
during  the  holidays  the  most  successful 
plays  in  New  York,  and  yet  only  a  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Mansfield  was  quoted*  as 
saying  that  he  would  never  attempt 
Shakespeare  again,  Mr.  Gillette  con- 
demned Shakespeare  as  impossible  in 
the  future,  and  Mr.  Sothern  was  trying 
every  other  author  first.  Many  critics 
seemed  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  would 
never  be  popular  again,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  unnaturalness  of  the  dialog, 
as  judged  by  the  speech  of  common  life. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
many  speeches  in  "  Hamlet,"  if  we  judge 
them  only  by  what  persons  in  similar 
circumstances  would  actually  say.  Yet 
we  have  now  certain  proof  of  the  over- 
whelming popularity  of  Shakespeare, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  at  the  fortu- 
nate beginning  of  a  Shakespearean  re- 
vival. If  this  be  so,  many  actors  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  read  blank  verse,  an 
art  that  was  once  more  generally  under- 
stood than  it  is  by  the  matinee  idols  of 
to-day.  To  combine  intelligent  thought- 
analysis  with  harmonious  music  is  a  most 
difficult  undertaking,  and  our  Trust- 
manufactured  stars  are  hardly  equal  to 
it.  Next  to  Edwin  Booth,  the  best  speak- 
er of  Shakespearean  lines  on  the  stage 
that  I  have  ever  heard  was  an  actor  of 
the  old  school,  Mr.  Milnes  Levick.  He 
used  to  appear  in  his  latter  days  with 
Margaret  Mather,  but  he  was  an  ideal 
Mercutio.  The  most  trying  lines  ever 
written  for  an  actor,  the  Queen  Mab 
speech,  he  spoke  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  charmed  the  author  himself.  If  a 
Shakespearean  revival  is  really  to  come, 
and  the  problem  drama  and  the  dram- 
atized novel  to  go — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished — let  us  hope  that 
more  men  will  appear  who  have  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  the  per- 
sonal charm  of  Mr.  Sothern, 

Nkw  Haven,  Conn, 
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By   Henry  T.    Finck 


\rTH()K  OK  "  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Bkautv,"  Enr. 

[This  lively  article  by  Mr.  Finck  will  be  completed  in  our  next  week's  issue,  wben  we  shall  also 
print  something  on  the  other  side  by  Professor  E.  E.  Slosson.  of  the  coeducational  University  of  Wyo- 
ming.—  i:i)iToi{. ! 


GRl^AT  alarm  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  the  camp  of  the  woman 
suffragists  because  of  the  multi- 
plying signs  that  one  of  their  pet  insti- 
tutions is  on  trial  for  life.  Co-educa- 
tion has  always  been  favored  by  them  be- 
cause it  slowly  but  surely  makes  for  the 
realization  of  their  ideal — the  elimination 
of  distinctive  femininity  from  the  world. 
Co-educational  colleges  are,  as  every- 
body knows,  boys'  schools  to  which  girls 
have  been  admitted.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  in  them  are  men,  and  the  studies 
and  sports  are  those  which  have  always 
been  given  to  boys  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing them  manly.  By  giving  girls  this 
same  education  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  same  influences,  in  and  out  of  school, 
we  inevitably  diminish  the  differences  be- 
tween their  minds,  manners,  ambitions 
and  subsequent  employments  and  those 
of  the  boys ;  which  is  precisely  what  the 
suffragists  want. 

They  have,  therefore,  noted  with  a 
consternation  akin  to  panic  that  not  only 
do  prominent  educators,  like  Presidents 
Eliot,  Hall,  Hadley,  Harper,  remain  un- 
flinchingly hostile  to  co-educational  ideas, 
but  that  others  have  lately  lifted  up  their 
warning  voices,  and  that  its  advocates 
themselves  have  been  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
against  it.  The  first  public  utterance  of 
President  James,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, a  few  monthb  ago,  was  that  "  co- 
education as  a  system  not  only  has  ceased 
to  make  converts,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  it  is  losing  ground  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  it  had  won ;  "  and  President 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
while  still  professing  belief  in  it,  says 
frankly  that  he  "  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  reac- 
tion against  it  has  been  rising;"  that 
there  is  more  hedj^ing  on  the  part  of  pro- 


fessors, and  less  "  pointing  with  pride  " 
on  the  part  of  executive  officials.  "  In 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,"  says  President 
Eliot,  in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
"  there  are  signs  that  co-education  has 
proved  unsuccessful ;  for  the  Western 
Reserve  University  and  Chicago  Univer- 
sity have  both  retreated  from  their  for- 
mer advanced  position." 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Olympia  Brown  should  wail  in 
the  Womaiis  Journal:  "  Our  position  in 
the  educational  world  is  in  peril ;  "  or 
that  that  other  doughty  champion  of 
masculine  womanhood,  Ida  Husted  Har- 
per, should  buckle  on  her  sword  and  pro- 
claim that  ''  plainly  the  time  has  come 
when  the  friends  of  co-education  must 
mass  their  forces  and  resist  its  enemies." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  co-education  has  become  ag- 
gressive, and  dangerous  to  that  cause. 
The  figures  given  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  do  not, 
therefore,  contain  any  real  comfort  for 
the  friends  of  mixed  schools  as  they  re- 
late to  the  period  before  1900.  That 
more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  this  country, 
and  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  lower 
schools,  are  mixed,  is  unfortunately  true. 
The  next  census  will  present  different 
figures.  The  opposition  is  slowly  but 
steadily  gaining  ground,  and  there  may 
be  a  great  upheaval  at  any  moment. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  friends 
of  co-education  mean  well.  They  are  hon- 
estly convinced  that  the  method  favored 
bv  them  benefits  girls  and  women.  But 
there  lies  the  very  point  at  issue.  It  is  be- 
cause parents  are  s^radually  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  co-education  is 
not  an  advantage  but  a  detriment  to  their 
daughters  that  it  is  losing  ground.     The 
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purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  illus- 
trate this  truth  from  half  a  dozen  points 
of  view. 

I. 

As  a  temporary  convenience  and  make- 
shift co-education  has  undoubtedly  had 
its  use,  especially  in  the  Wild  West.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  incorrect  to  treat  it 
as  a  purely  Western  institution,  since  it 
also  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
in  a  variety  of  forms — partial  or  com- 
.  plete,  primary,  intermediate  or  collegiate 
— in  the  East ;  yet  it  is  in  the  West  that  it 
has  been  adopted  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  that  the  sentiment  has  been  predom- 
inantly in  its  favor,  whereas  the  East 
has  been  the  stronghold  of  separate  edu- 
cation. 

The  decisive  reason  for  its  general 
adoption  in  the  West  was  not  that  experi- 
ence had  shown  it  to  be  the  better  system, 
but  that  it  was  more  economical — that  it 
kept  down  the  tax-rate.  The  West  is  a 
region  of  magnificent  distances  and  mul- 
titudinous colleges,  real  or  so-called. 
Eormerly,  while  frontier  conditions  pre- 
vailed, most  of  these  colleges  needed, 
above  all  things,  more  students  to  put 
them  on  a  paying  basis,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, natural,  when  girls  began  to  seek 
an  education,  to  put  them  into  the  boys' 
colleges  instead  of  erecting  new  build- 
ings for  them  and  paying  for  double 
equipments  and  staffs  of  teachers.  But 
times  have  changed.  The  growth  of  pop- 
ulation has  been  so  enormous  that  these 
colleges,  instead  of  yearning  for  stu- 
dents, are  often  overcrowded,  and  new 
ones  are  called  for.  The  economy  argu- 
ment is  thus  losing  its  force,  and  parents 
as  well  as  teachers  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider higher  and  more  strictly  educa- 
tional reasons  for  or  against  mixed 
schools  than  the  tax-rate. 

Co-education  being  thus  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  necessity,  its  disadvantages 
are  beginning  to  loom  up.  And  since  the 
West,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  culture, 
is  being  gradually  influenced  by  the  East, 
it  is  manifest  that  Eastern  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  co-education  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  West,  too.  It  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant that  in  those  instances  where 
money  is  no  object  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of 
wealthy  New  York  families  who  send 
their  boys  and   girls  to  private  schools, 


the  sexes  are  never  mixed,  except,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  most  elementary  classes. 

II. 

The  second  tendency  against  co-edu- 
cation to  be  considered  here  is  connected 
with  another  phase  of  national  evolu- 
tion— the  growing  concentration  of  our 
population  in  towns  and  cities.  Parents 
who  have  children  to  send  to  school  real- 
ize more  and  more  vividly  that  what  may 
be  acceptable  in  a  rural  district,  where  all 
the  families  are  of  about  the  same  class, 
and  on  visiting  terms,  may  be  altogether 
objectionable  in  a  city,  with  its  mixture 
of  classes,  nationalities,  and  its  diverse 
stages  of  intellectual  culture  and  moral 
refinement.  On  this  point  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  remarks  significantly 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer: 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  co-education  works 
pretty  well  in  any  community  which  is  toler- 
ably homogeneous ;  but  that  it  works  badly 
in  a  heterogeneous  community,  where  there  are 
all  sorts  of  families,  old  and  new,  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  rich  and  poor.  When  a  col- 
lege community  becomes  heterogeneous  in 
these  respects,  parents  of  boys  and  also  parents 
of  girls  become  uneasy  about  premature  mar- 
riages or  engagements ;  and  within  my  obser- 
vation the  parents  of  boys  have  seemed  to  be 
fully  as  uneasy  as  the  parents  of  girls,  which 
I  should  hardly  have  expected." 

Defenders  of  mixed  schools  have  a 
jaunty  way  of  assuming  that  they  have 
disposed  of  the  moral  and  social  aspects 
of  the  question  by  pointing  out  that  scan- 
dals are  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Per- 
haps they  are ;  but  most  evil  is  clandes- 
tine, and,  as  a  Western  college  president 
writes,  such  lapses  as  are  discovered  are 
usually  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  in 
secret.  Occasionally  one  reads  in  the 
newspapers  about  "  a  co-ed  and  her 
steady  company  "  being  expelled.  But 
that  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  question.  It 
has  three  others :  Early  engagement  and 
marriage;  flirtation,  which  interferes  with 
study,  and  the  harm  which  comes  to  good 
girls  from  associating  with  bad  boys,  or, 
less  frequently,  to  good  boys  from  asso- 
ciating with  bad  girls. 

It  is  natural  that  prudent  parents 
should  object  to  early  marriage,  the 
greatest  impediment  that  could  possibly 
be  placed  before  a  young  man  just  out 
of  his  teens  who  still  has  his  way  to  make 
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in  the  world.     In  the  case  of  girls,  also,  aghast  "    at    the    "  crudities,    unconven- 

early  marriage  is  being  more  and  more  tionalities   and   improprieties  "   they   ob- 

discountenanced,  and  there  are  weighty  serve  there,  expresses  the  belief  that  this 

reasons  for  this,  which  I  have  discussed  state  of  affairs  is  due  simply  to  a  lack  of 

in  an  article  on  *'  The  Evolution  of  Girl-  self-restraint     peculiar     to    uncultivated 

hood  "     {Harper s    Magazine,    January,  communities.     But  the  same  conditions 

1902).     It  is  among  the  lowest  savages  prevail    in    Eastern    mixed    schools.      A 

that  the  marriage  age  is  lowest,  and  it  young  woman  who  now  holds  a  high  po- 

has  advanced   steadily  with  civilization,  sition  in  the  educational  world  tells  me 

altho  it  is  probable  that  the  lim.it  has  now  that  she  was  once  connected  for  a  short 

been  reached  and  that  further  evolution  time  with  a  mixed  school  in  New  Eng- 

will  be  in  other  directions.     In  the  rude  land  and  that  she  found  it  extremely  dif- 

England  of  Chaucer's  time  the  marrying  ficult  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  observe 

age  of  girls  appears  to  have  been  as  low  such  rules  of  conduct  as  would  have  been 

as  twelve ;  in  Shakespeare's  age  it  had  expected  of  them  at  home.    The  teachers 

risen    to    fourteen ;    to-day   the   average  themselves  did  not  escape.    The  principal 

marriage  age  in  Europe  is  23.2  tor  the  married  one  of  the  boys,  and  a  rich  young 

daughters  of  laborers,  and  26.4  for  those  girl  was  barely  saved  from  the  clutches 

of  the  more  highly  educated  classes.  By  of   an   unprincipled   music   teacher   who 

encouraging  early  marriages,  our  co-ed-  was  preparing  to  elope  with  her.     An- 

ucational    colleges    therefore    antagonize  other  New  England  woman  tells  me  that 

the  tendency  of  civilization  to  prolong  the  when  her  thirteen-year-old  daughter  was 

delightful  period  of  girlhood.  present  at  a  certain  co-educational  acad- 

That  these  colleges  do  encourage  early  cmy  on  commencement  day  and  observed 
marriage  is  not  denied  by  their  advo-  the  lover-like  actions  of  the  young  cou- 
cates ;  some  even  make  it  a  boast.  Presi-  pies,  she  said :  "  Mamma,  if  I  have  to  be- 
dent  Wilkinson,  of  the  Kansas  State  Nor-  have  like  that  I  don't  want  to  go  to  this 
mal  School,  says  bluntly  that  "  the  co-ed-  school."  About  the  same  time  a  boy  was 
ucational  college  presents  the  best  time  expelled  from  this  academy  for  writing 
and  place  for  such  match-making."  In  impro])er  notes  to  one  of  the  girls. 
President  Thwing's  admirable  book,  A  stock  plea  for  co-education  is  that 
"  The  College  Woman,"  we  read  of  a  it  is  the  natural  way,  the  American  way. 
far-famed  college  in  which  the  day  fol-  "  We  have  co-nursing,  co-feeding,  co- 
lowing  commencement  was  set  apart  as  living  in  general — why  not  co-educa- 
the  day  of  weddings.  The  former  Presi-  tion  ?  "  Because  at  home  and  in  society 
dent  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College,  also  girls  can  choose  their  own  associates, 
approved  of  early  engagements  as  a  re-  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  their  parents, 
suit  of  the  Western  system.  "  He  con-  In  a  public  school,  run  by  the  Govern- 
siders  that,"  says  President  Eliot,  in  the  ment,  they  cannot  do  this.  The  daughter 
private  letter  already  referred  to,  "  one  of  refined  parents  may  be  placed  alpha- 
of  the  benefits  of  co-education,  and  for  a  betically  next  to  a  boy  with  the  manners 
simple,  farming  community  that  may  be  and  morals  of  the  slums.  From  the  testi- 
a  good  way  of  mating,  but  it  does  not  mony  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Special 
work  well  in  the  complicated  commercial  Committee  on  the  Subject  of  Co-educa- 
or  manufacturing  community."  tion  of  the  Sexes,  which  forms  School 

PresidentThwing,  after  remarking  that  Document  No.  19,  Boston,  1890,  may  be 

"  most  will  agree  that  the  co-educational  gathered    evidence    like    the    following, 

college  does  promote  love-making,"  adds :  based   on   the   experience  of   the   seven 

"  But   it   should   be   plumply   and    squarely  writers  cited : 

said  that  it  is  not  well  to  fall  in  love  while  in  "  There  are  many  bold,  bad  boys   in   these 

college.    Love-making,  love-giving,  love-receiv-  schools,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  questionable 

ing,  do  not  promote  scholarship  usually."  whether  we  have  the  moral   right   to  subject 

<j            .  the  girls  to  the  evil  influences  of  such  pupils." 

A  college  should  be  neither  a      matri-  _u  ^^  proportionate  benefit  is  afforded  when 

monial  bureau  "  nor  a  "  clearing  house  compared  with  the  very  probable  evil."—"  I 

for  flirtations."     A  Western  teacher,  re-  should  be  sorry  to  have  a  daughter  of  mine 

ferring  to  Eastern  scholars  and  teachers  forced  to  attend  school  in  many  of  the  boys' 

who  have   gone  West  and   who   "  stand  classes    I   have   seen."—"  Things   have  trans- 
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pired  in  my  primary  schools,  even,  that  have 
led  me,  when  possible,  to  separate  the  sexes  in 
the  upper  classes."—"  Unless  the  teachers  are 
persons  of  much  wisdom  and  of  strong  influ- 
ence for  good  over  the  pupils,  vulgarity  is  an 
almost  inevitable  feature  of  the  intercourse  of 
the  boys  and  girls."—"  Even  in  the  primary 
schools,  but  more  especially  in  grammar  and 
high  schools,  words  and  actions  came  to  my 
notice  that  no  good  boy  or  girl  could  hear  or 
see  without  blushing." — "  Hoarse,  sodden 
voices  of  boys  bandying  profanity  and  vul- 
garity upon  the  public  streets  and  squares  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  one  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  exposing  young  girls  to  daily 
contact  with  the  users  of  such  language,  not 
to  speak  of  their  deeds." 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
advocates  of  co-education  who  make 
this  state  of  affairs  the  ground  of  their 
main  argument.  The  Majority  Report 
of  this  same  School  Document  declares 
that  girls  act  as  a  "  check  upon  question- 
able utterances  and  acts  "  on  the  part  of 
the  boys,  and  that  "  herein  lies  the  great- 
est good  resulting  from  co-education." 
In  other  words,  these  extraordinary  per- 
sons believe  that  refined  young  girls 
should  be  used  as  chlorides  for  the  puri- 
fication of  corrupt  boys!  A  truly  mon- 
strous proposition !  It  is  obvious  that 
boys  who  have  been  properly  brought  up 
at  home  do  not  need  girls  as  disinfect- 
ants ;  and  as  for  the  others  how  many 
parents  are  willing  deliberately  to  lend 
their  daughters  for  such  an  experiment 
at  a  time  when  they  are  most  impression- 
able and  their  minds  are  as  sensitive  as 
photographic  plates?  An  experiment, 
moreover,  which  is  much  more  likely  to 
act  the  wrong  way.  Ask  your  grocer 
whether  the  one  rotten  apple  in  a  barrel 
is  made  sweet  by  contact  with  the  sound 
ones  near  it — or  what  happens? 

Facts  are  facts,  and  the  same  phenome- 
non is  to  be  observed  out  of  school.  The 
reckless  spirit  which  encourages  co- 
education leads  to  other  questionable  ex- 
periments in  the  West.  Not  long  ago 
Seattle  firms  began  to  employ  messenger 
girls.  The  local  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  carefully  investigated  the  results ; 
it  was  found  that  "  the  girl  messengers 
and  the  boys  were  thrown  together  to  a 
great  extent,  a  fact  that  did  not  tend  in 
any  way  toward  amelioration  of  the 
girls'  characters ;  "  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  discountenance  this  practice 


as  being  "  morally  wrong  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  young  womanhood  of  the  com- 
munity." 

Ill 

Do  girls  who  associate  much  with  the 
typical  sporting  men  make  them  gentle 
and  refined,  or  do  they  themselves  be- 
come bold-faced,  free  and  easy?  Writ- 
ers on  the  psychology  of  sex  have  often 
pointed  out  that  woman  is  more  imitative 
than  man.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strik- 
ingly manifest  than  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  The  girls  are  plagiarists  from 
Alpha  to  Omega ;  they  have  not  even 
sufficient  originality  to  find  some  less 
absurd  name  for  themselves  than  "  fresh- 
men ;  "  they  adopt  the  studies  of  the  men 
and  their  sports,  down  to  the  minutest 
details.  Football  is  excepted,  but  their 
basket  ball  is  sometimes  quite  as  rough. 
Among  my  newspaper  clippings  on  this 
subject  I  find  one  in  which  W.  F.  Brad- 
bury, head  master  of  the  Cambridge  Lat- 
in School,  declares  that  basket  ball 
"  makes  the  girls  rough,  loud-voiced 
and  bold ;  "  that  it  is  "  rougher  and  more 
injurious  than  football  for  boys;"  that 
their  games  are  "  fierce."  Another  clip- 
ping reads : 

"  University  of  Chicago  co-eds  practiced 
football  tactics  in  their  contest  for  basket  ball 
prestige  on  their  new  athletic  field  yesterday, 
and  the  result  was  that  one  girl  was  carried 
from  the  game  and  two  others  had  to  be  re- 
vived with  water  before  they  could  continue." 

Another  relates  how  at  Cornell  last 
spring  the  "  sophomore  women,  imitat- 
ing the  men,  tried  to  make  the  banquet 
of  the  freshmen  women  (sic!)  a  miser- 
able failure.  One  of  the  things  they  did 
was  to  capture  one  of  the  girls,  who  was 
'  hustled  '  into  a  cab  and  was  driven 
about  the  city  during  the  entire  evening." 
The  college  yell  is  another  painful  il- 
lustration of  feminine  imitativeness.  It 
astonishes  even  the  heathen.  Once,  when 
the  Chinese  Minister,  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
was  in  Chicago,  he  visited  Beecher  Hall. 
The  result  was  thus  described  in  the 
Tribune: 

"  The  interrogatory  eloquence  was  cut  short 
by  the  dormitory  yell  which  suddenly  burst 
from  half  a  hundred  feminine  throats. 

"  *  B-double  e-c-h-e-r,  B-double  e-c-h-e-r, 
B-double  e-c-h-e-r,  Beecher.'  The  cheer  ended 
in  a  shrill  treble,  and  was  followed  by  nine 
'  Rahs  '  for  '  Mr.  Wu.' 
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"  *  Oh,'  exclaimed  the  Minister,  taken  aback, 
'  The  girls — do  they  yell  ?  Do  they  play  foot- 
ball, too?'" 

A  perfectly  natural  question  under  the 
circumstances.  Last  year  a  California 
girl  wrote  and  asked  me  to  invent  a  good 
yell  for  her  class.  I  suggested  in  reply 
that  she  and  her  classmates  had  better  do 
something  more  girlish,  and  leave  yell- 
ing to  coyotes.  Indians  and  boys. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  case  of 
boys  adopting  any  of  the  ways  of  girls,  in 
school  or  out.  This  does  not  indicate 
that  boys  are  superior  to  girls ;  it  simply 
shows  that  boys  are  in  their  proper  place 
in  boys'  schools  and  naturally  act  like 
boys ;  while  the  poor  girls,  pushed  into  a 
]")lace  where  they  do  not  belong,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  imitative  impulse, 
cease  to  be  girls,  and,  not  being  able  to  be 
real  boys,  end  by  being  tomboys. 

The  boys,  too,  are  not  benefited.  The 
bad  ones  may  be  less  foul-mouthed  while 
actually  in  presence  of  the  girls,  but  that 
does  not  make  them  less  so  elsewhere ; 
and  the  girls  should  never  be  in  their 
presence.  Their  being  in  the  same  school 
does  not  even  make  the  boys  more  polite. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  admissions 
made  by  President  Jordan  is  that  there 
is  less  civility  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 
The  judicial  President  Thwing  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  co-education  has  "  the 
disadvantage  of  lessening  man's  instinct- 
ive respect  for  womanhood."  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  boys  in  most  schools  are  op- 
posed to  the  presence  of  girls ;  the  news- 
papers frequently  give  proofs  thereof. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  this 
opposition  is  that  a  healthy  instinct 
makes  the  boys  object  to  what  may  be 
called  the  hoydenizing  of  the  girls.  They 
wants  girls  to  be  girls,  not  tomboys ;  and 
when  they  get  older  they  find  that  the 
ostentatious  independence  and  aggres- 
siveness which  co-education  tends  to 
breed  in  women  are  sorry  substitutes  for 


the  sympathy,  amiability  and  winsome- 
ness  which  all  men  most  admire  in 
women.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many 
sweet  and  winsome  girls  in  mixed 
schools,  too ;  girls  who,  if  left  to  their 
own  refined  instincts,  would  never  coun- 
tenance rough  sports,  rude  pranks,  noisy 
veils  and  the  general  coarsening  of  femi- 
nine fibers  which  co-educational  imita- 
tiveness  leads  to ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  usually  present  some  bold  girls 
of  Amazonian  proclivities  who  rule  the 
roost  and  intimidate  the  real  girls  into 
following  their  example. 

Such  Amazons  also  make  mischief  in 
the  colleges  for  women  alone,  but  in 
those  there  are  more  counteracting  influ- 
ences. In  the  woman's  college,  to  cite 
the  late  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer : 

"  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  assisting  girl 
students  to  attain  balanced  characters,  charm- 
ing manners,  and  ambitions  that  are  not  un- 
womanly. ...  Of  its  teaching  force,  a 
large  number  are  women  who  live  with  the 
students  in  the  college  buildings,  sit  with  them 
at  table,  join  in  their  festivities,  and  in  num- 
berless intimate  ways  share  and  guide  the 
common  life."  .  .  .  The  teacher  must  be 
not  only  an  accomplished  specialist,  but  also 
"  a  lady  of  unobjectionable  manners  and  in- 
fluential character.  .  .  .  The  influence  of 
hundreds  of  mentally  eager  girls  upon  the 
character  of  one  another  when  they  live  for 
four  years  in  the  closest  daily  companionship 
is  most  interesting  to  see.  I  have  watched 
the  ennobling  process  go  on  for  many  years 
among  Wellesley  students,  and  I  am  confident 
that  no  more  healthy,  generous,  democratic, 
beauty-loving,  serviceable  society  of  people 
exists  than  the  girls'  college  community  af- 
fords." 

The  foregoing  considerations  explain, 
in  part,  why  co-education  is  losing 
ground.  But  there  are  three  more  equal- 
ly cogent  reasons,  discussion  of  which 
must  be  deferred  to  the  next  number  of 
The  Independent. 

New  York  City. 
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The    Speaker    Prospective    of    the    Next     House 

By  North  Overton    Messenger 

[Mr.  Messenger's  acquaintance  with  Representative  Cannon,  which    has   eudiued    lor   fifteen   years, 
is  supplemented  in  the  study  that  follows  with  a  knowledge  of  conditions  at   the  capital   which   comes 

of  daily  handling  of  the  affairs  of  Congress  in  his  capacity  of  journalist  specially  assigned  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House.— Editor.  J 

A  REMARK  frequently  heard  among  faith  and  unostentatiously  practicing 
Congressmen  with  regard  to  the  them.  Finding  the  atmosphere  of  slave- 
Speaker  prospective  of  the  next  holding  North  Carolina  uncongenial  to 
House  of  Representatives  is  that  "  the  the  man-loving  principles  of  the  Friends, 
plain  people  "  will  have  a  friend  in  pow-  the  Cannon  family  moved  to  Illinois  in 
er  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  his  infancy,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Cannon,  of  Illinois.  The  apparent  sole-  hard  school  of  the  pioneer.  All  his  na- 
cism  of  the  suggestion  lies  in  the  ques-  ture  bears  the  imprint  of  the  early  train- 
tion  which  logically  presents  itself,  Why  ing  of  the  Quakers  and  of  the  self-denial, 
should  the  plain  people,  as  distinguished  industry  and  habits  of  thrift  and  econ- 
from  any  other  class  of  the  body  politic,  omy  which  the  struggle  for  existence 
need  or  be  entitled  to  expect  special  rep-  and  the  times  and  his  environment  en- 
resentation  in  the  office  of  Speaker?  Mr.  tailed. 

Cannon  probably  would  resent  the  idea  Any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Cannon  will 
that  he  will  be  the  Speaker  for  one  class,  say  that  his  chief  characteristics  are  ab- 
distinguishable  from  the  Speaker  in  the  solute  integrity,  fearlessness  and  frank- 
interest  of  the  people  of  all  classes ;  and  ness.  So  strongly  are  the  traits  devel- 
yct  Mr.  Cannon  himself  has  cultivated  oped  that  they  are  perceptible  even  to 
the  mode  of  thought  and  manner  of  ac-  the  superficial  observer.  One  to  whom 
tion  rendering  the  appellation  possible.  Mr.  Cannon  was  an  utter  stranger,  ap- 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Cannon  was  asked  proaching  him  upon  a  subject  of  per- 
for  his  autobiography,  a  request  distaste-  sonal  or  public  business,  would  be  im- 
ful  to  a  man  exceedingly  averse  to  no-  pressed  by  the  directness  with  which  he 
toriety  obtainable  through  personal  ef-  finds  the  crux  of  a  situation,  the  thor- 
fort.  His  reply  was  characteristic,  and  oughness  with  which  he  sifts  it  for  mo- 
was  what  might  be  expected  by  all  who  tives,  and  the  frankness  and  positiveness 
have  known  him  during  his  long  and  ac-  with  which  he  gives  his  decision,  either 
tive  Congressional  career :  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  to  take  it 

"  Mr.  Cannon  was  born  of  God-fear-  up  for  further  consideration, 

ing  and  man-loving  parents.     He  made  The    man's    appearance    denotes    his 

himself — and  made  a  poor  job  of  it."  character.  .   His   features   are   strong  to 

The  humility  in  the  last  sentence  was  the  point  of  sternness ;  intelligence  and 
not  assumed.  He  does  not  understand  firmness  of  will  rest  always  upon  them, 
why  he  should  be  considered  of  better  like  the  light  upon  some  rugged  land- 
clay  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  There  scape.  A  smooth-shaven  upper  lip  re- 
is  no  crass  egotism  in  him.  He  often  veals  the  straight,  clean  cut  mouth  that 
maintains  that  his  opinion  upon  some  can  set  to  hardness  ;  and  a  thin  growth  of 
subjects  should  be  accepted  in  preference  gray  beard  half  reveals  the  outlines  of  a 
to  the  opinions  of  others ;  he  honestly  firm  chin  and  a  strong  jaw. 
thinks,  at  such  times,  that  the  judgment  The  steady  blue  eyes  belong  to  the 
he  holds  as  superior  is  the  outcome  of  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion  and  the 
better  information  and  closer  study  of  health  and  vigor  shown  in  his  move- 
the  subject.  ments.     He  is  quick  and  nervous  in  ac- 

Mr.  Cannon's  reference  to  his  parent-  tion,   altho   methodical    in   thought   and 

age  describes  his  Quaker  ancestry.  They  even  halting  in  expression.     He  walks 

were  of  the  plain  people,  a  sturdy  stock,  with  a  downright  tread  that  is  indicative 

fearlessly    holding    the    tenets    of    their  of  his  way  of  going  over  all  obstacles 
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which  persist  in  blocking  his  path,  and 
he  pushes  through  a  crowd  impeding  his 
passage  along  a  corridor  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  he  brushes  aside  men 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  his  approach  to 
the  object  ahead  of  him  in  legislation. 
He  can  be,  and  is,  brusque  to  those  whom 
he  susi)ccts  of  trifling  with  him  or  with 
imi)ortant  afl^airs  with  which  he  may  be 
intrusted.  He  is  imi)atient  with  triflcrs. 
Life  is  serious  to  Mr.  Cannon,  and  time, 
he  always  seems  to  feel,  is  fleeting.  Ac- 
customed  to 
il  e  a  1  w  it  h 
weighty  s  u  b- 
jects  and  used 
to  handling  fig 
!i  r  e  s  in  round 
numbers,  propo- 
sitions appeal 
to  him  in  gross 
and  not  in  de- 
tail. He  feels 
impressed,  it 
might  be  said 
oppressed,  with 
the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman 
pt  the  commit- 
tee which  origi- 
nates the  great 
supply  bills  of 
the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  that 
is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  in- 
herently master- 
ful spirit  and 
dominating  dis- 
position. 

Through  his  habit  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibilities and  of  exercising  his  dis- 
cretion over  the  appropriations,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  have  come  to  lean 
on  his  judgment.  If  ''  Uncle  Joe  "  vouch 
for  an  item  of  appropriation  it  will  pass 
unscanned  by  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
colleagues ;  and  if  he  attack  a  proposed 
appropriation  it  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  as 
bad  as  defeated.  Sometimes  they  ride 
him  down,  but  only  when  his  habit  of 
perpetually  considering  things  from 
their  economical,  rather  than  economic, 
standpoint  prevents  him  from  viewing 
the  subject  in  the  broader  light  in  which 
it  appears  to  his  colleagues. 


JOSEPH   CANNON 


That  appellation,  "  Uncle  Joe,"  is  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  homely  unos- 
tentatiousness  of  his  nature.  To  him  all 
of  his  colleagues  are  "  the  boys,"  gray- 
beards  and  juniors  alike;  and  he  himself 
is  "  one  of  the  boys,"  differing  in  that 
respect  from  Senator  Hoar,  to  whom  most 
of  his  Senatorial  colleagues  are  immeas- 
urably his  juniors.  Thus  Senator  Hoar 
felt  when  he  made  the  celebrated  remark 
to  Senator  Dej^ew,  of  New  York,  who 
had    been    seized    with   a    convulsion    of 

sneezing  while 
Mr.  Hoar  was 
addressing  the 
Senate,  and, 
later,  in  the 
cloak  room,  had 
expressed  the 
fear  that  he  had 
annoyed  his 
'elder. 

"Yes,  D  e- 
pew,"  remarked 
Hoar,  with  evi- 
dences of  d  i  s- 
pleasure,  "you 
know  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  those 
boyish  pranks  in 
the  Senate." 

Senator  D  e- 
pew  is  only  68 
years  of  age. 

But  Mr.  Can- 
non is  on  equal- 
ity with  "the 
boys."  He  en- 
joys with  them 
a  smoke  and  a 
hearty  laugh  in 
the  cloak  room,  a  good  dinner  and  a 
bright  speech  after  it,  and  a  hand  at  cards 
before  bed-time.  While  an  exceedingly 
temperate  man,  he  takes  part  in  banquets 
and  social  gatherings,  and  can  furnish 
his  share  of  the  evening's  fun. 

When  Mr.  Cannon  described  himself 
as  "  man-loving  "  he  told  the  truth.  He 
has.  indeed,  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for 
his  fellow-creatures,  understanding  the 
shortcomings  of  poor  human  nature  and 
appreciating  its  good  qualities.  His 
father  before  him  was  of  Abou  Ben 
Adhem's  tribe  and  taught  the  boy  the 
nobility  of  service  to  his  fellow  man.  He 
was  a  country  doctor  in  a  community  of 
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pioneers.  That  meant  he  was  an  unself- 
ish, conscientious  humanitarian.  He  lost 
his  life  in  crossing  a  swollen  stream 
while  on  his  rounds  of  ministration  to 
the  suffering. 

That  tragedy  brought  the  son  into  the 
field  of  active  duty;  and  he  took  up  the 
implements  of  the  breadwinner.  For  five 
years  he  "  clerked  "  in  a  country  store 
and  saved  $i,poo.  The  money,  when  he 
had  studied  law  and  graduated,  sup- 
ported him  in  the  briefless  days  when  he 
swung  his  shingle  to  the  wind  in  the  lit- 
tle Illinois  town  where  clients  were  few 
and  fees  were  small.  His  first  attempt 
to  practice  law  at  Shelbyville  did  not 
prove  financially  successful  and  he  went 
to  Tuscola,  to  join  his  mother  and  broth- 
er. 

He  can  look  back,  as  a  rich  man,  upon 
long  days  of  poverty  and  struggle  when 
he  could  not  afford  a  horse  and  buggy. 
He  walked  from  town  to  town  to  try  the 
cases  that  came  to  him.  Tho  times  were 
hard  with  him  hope  and  determination 
were  high,  and  he  married  a  wife  who 
proved  in  every  way  a  helpmate. 

"  Joseph,"  said  the  good  Quaker  moth- 
er, "  now  thee  is  married  thee  must  get 
thee  a  cow,  a  pig  and  a  hive  of  bees." 

He  says  the  cow  kicked  him  when  he 
tried  to  milk  her,  and  the  bees  stung  him 
when  he  tried  to  hive  them.  With  the 
pig  he  got  along  finely  and  very  chum- 
mily ;  but  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
slaughter  his  porcine  friend  at  ''  hog 
killin'  "  time. 

"  I  should  have  felt  like  an  assassin," 
he  said,  referring  to  his  unwillingness  to 
"  stick  "  the  pig. 

Mr.  Cannon's  wife  was  a  source  of 
constant  inspiration  and  help  to  him. 
She  was  a  woman  of  keen  intellect,  re- 
finement and  education ;  she  stimulated 
his  mind,  besides  aiding  him  with  ad- 
vice. Mr.  Cannon's  education  had  been 
limited  by  the  meager  facilities  of  the 
country  schools,  and  was  supplemented 
only  by  the  training  he  received  at  the 
Cincinnati  law  school  from  which  he  ob- 
tained his  warrant  to  practice  law.  He 
possessed  a  fondness  for  books,  how- 
ever, and  with  his  wife  took  up  a  thorough 
and  systematic  course  of  reading  and 
study  which  in  reality  has  provided  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  fund  of 
knowledge  he  possesses,  for  he  has  con- 


tinued to  this  day  to  keep  up  his  reading 
upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

In  the  old-fashioned  Cannon  mansion 
at  Danville,  111.,  a  house  typical  of  its 
owner  and  builder  in  its  austerity,  an- 
gularity and  solidity,  Mr.  Cannon  has  one 
of  the  best  libraries  to  be  found  in  Cen- 
tral Illinois.  The  walls  of  his  study  are 
lined  with  bookcases,  and  another  apart- 
ment accommodates  the  overflow.  That 
library  has  been  the  inspiration,  and  has 
furnished  the  education  of  more  than  one 
young  man  in  the  community  who  has 
made  a  success  in  life.  Mr.  Cannon  de- 
lights to  help  young  men,  and  once  he 
takes  hold  of  a  likely  youngster  he  will 
see  him  through  all  vicissitudes  until  the 
protege  is  on  his  feet — provided  only  the 
boy  is  worthy.  But  his  patron  will  stand 
no  faltering  or  trifling ;  the  protege  must 
work,  and  work,  and  work.  Study  and 
work  are  the  two  words  a  young  man 
should  know,  and  he  need  know  no  others, 
according  to  Mr.  Cannon's  doctrine. 

He  takes  pleasure  in  ''starting  "  young 
couples  in  life,  and  has  equipped  more 
than  one  pair.  His  own  wife  died  a  few 
years  ago ;  he  has  never  remarried,  but 
lives  with  an  unmarried  daughter  who  is 
his  constant  companion  and  chum. 

In  1861  ]\Ir.  Cannon  decided  to  min- 
gle politics  with  the  profession  of  law, 
and  selected  the  office  of  vState's  attorney 
as  his  first  political  goal.  His  opponent 
was  Ward  H.  Lamon,  who  was  at  one 
time  Abraham  Lincoln's  law  partner  and 
afterward  marshal  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mr.  Lamon  was  popular ;  Mr. 
Cannon  comparatively  unknown.  But 
Mr.  Cannon  knew  a  political  trick  or 
two  which  Mr.  Lamon  overlooked. 
Aware  of  the  large  number  of  Quakers 
who  had  settled  in  that  section  of  the 
State  and  who  remembered  his  father, 
the  kindly  and  faithful  old  country  doc- 
tor who  had  traversed  the  countryside 
night  and  day  to  look  after  his  patients, 
Mr.  Cannon  set  out  to  canvass  for  votes. 
The  roads  were  almost  impassable  with 
mud ;  but  he  perservered  and  pushed  his 
old,  dirt-bespattered  nag  up  to  every 
farmhouse  door  and  made  the  personal 
appeal  for  support.  The  answer  never 
failed. 

''  We  knew  thy  father,  Joseph ;  and  he 
was  a  good  man.  Thee  is  a  good  son, 
and  we  will  vote  for  thee." 
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He  defeated  Mr.  Lamon  by  a  round 
majority.  Pie  held  the  office  until  1868, 
and  the  taste  for  politics  became  fixed. 

In  1872  he  ran  for  Congress  and  was 
elected.  He  has  served  in  every  Con- 
gress since,  except  the  Fifty-second,  for 
election  to  which  he  was  defeated  with 
many  of  his  colleagues  who  went  down 
in  the  Democratic  landslide  that  followed 
the  passage  of  the   McKinley  tariff  bill 


ferior  to  him  and  who  are  as  capable  par- 
liamentarians ;  but  they  would  not  be 
suggested  as  candidates  for  the  position 
Ijccause  they  have  never  been  pushed  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Cannon  may  not  be  a 
brilliant  man,  but  he  is  a  "  capable " 
man ;  he  is  honest,  and  his  colleagues  feel 
that  he  is  a  "  safe  "  man — and  that  goes 
a  long  way.  Conservatism  has  guided 
his   course   for   years,  as   his  colleagues 
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Mr.  Cannon's  Home  In  Danville.  111. 


and  the  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress."  The 
country  has  become  accustomed  to  bil- 
lion dollar  Congresses  now,  for  it  is  a 
billion  dollar  country ;  but  the  first  one 
proved  costly  to  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  been  selected  in  ad- 
vance for  Speaker  of  the  next  House  be- 
cause he  has  grown  gradually  into  the 
position  where,  in  turning  to  seek  a  can- 
didate for  the  office,  he  is  the  first  man 
found.  He  has  won  his  place  by  hard 
work  and  long  service,  rather  than 
through  brilliant  qualities,  such  as  made 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  James  G.  Blaine  and 
John  G.  Carlisle  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  many  men 
in  the  House  who  are  not  mentally  in- 


know,  and  conservatism  is  a  prime  es- 
sential in  the  man  who  is  to  exercise  the 
almost  autocratic  power  which  the  rules 
of  the  House  now  vest  in  the  Speaker. 
The  older  men  of  the  House — that  is, 
those  of  long  service — feel  they  can  trust 
him  not  to  abuse  the  advantages  of  pow- 
er they  place  so  unreservedly  in  his 
hands. 

One  who  has  followed  Mr.  Cannon's 
career  during  his  Congressional  service 
can  look  back  and  easily  note  how  he  has 
naturally  grown  into  fitness  for  the  great 
place  he  is  to  occupy.  He  first  attained 
fame  as  a  careful  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  exercise  of 
the   ability    which   has   enabled    him.    to 
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amass  a  fortune  in  his  private  business,  sarcasm  were  hurled  at  them,  and  "  one 

appHed  to  the  great  affairs  of  the  Gov-  dov^^n,  t'other  up,"  as  they  say  in  IlUnois, 

ernment,  attracted  attention.     The  Com-  he  took  all  comers.     McKinley  and  Reed 

mittee  on  Appropriations  is,  essentially,  laid  parliamentary  traps  for  the  enemy, 

a  business  institution.     The  needs  of  the  and    plain,    honest    old    *'  Uncle    Joe " 

Government  service,  in  many  directions,  would  lead  them  into  the  pitfalls,  to  turn 

must   be   considered,   and    at   the    same  and  rend  them   when   they  were   safely 

time    the  pressure  constantly  exerted  to  snared. 

force    extravagant    appropriations    must  In  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  when  the 

be  resisted.     Mr.  Cannon  has  repeatedly  Republicans  were  in  the  minority,   Mr. 

been  charged  with  considering  proposi-  Cannon  was  Mr.  Reed's  second  in  hang- 

tions  as  extravagant   which  were,  in  the  ing  upon  the  flank  of  the  opposition   and 

views  of  others  capable  of  judging,  nee-  harrying*   them   as   they   had   tormented 

essary.     Still,  there  must  be  a  court  of  him.     He  made  more  capital   for   him- 

last  resort  in  such  cases,  and  the  House  self.     When  the  wheel  of  political  for- 

each  year  came  to  place  more  reliance  tune  again  turned  and   swung  the  Re- 

upon  his  judgment  and  to  accept  his  die-  publican  party  into  control  of  the  House 

tum.  he  was  the  logical  appointee  as  chairman 

Then  he  had  to  take  the  appropriation  of  the  Appropriations  Committee ;  and, 
bills  on  the  floor  and  carry  them  to  their  through  the  length  of  his  service  and  the 
passage,  sometimes  against  the  concerted  prominence  of  his  position,  he  became 
attack  of  powerful  combinations.  Every  the  logical  candidate  for  Speaker  when 
session,  too,  he  had  a  battle  royal  upon  Mr.  Henderson  retired, 
some  important  item  of  appropriation  Mr.  Cannon  is  pr^-eminently  a  par- 
which  the  Senate  would  amend.  In  these  tisan.  In  his  capacity  as  Speaker  he  will 
ways  he  grew  into  a  parliamentarian,  be  moved  by  conflicting  impulses — his 
and  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  rough  natural  love  of  fair  play  and  his  inclina- 
and  ready  debater.  He  is  a  vigorous  tion  to  serve  his  party.  There  are  many 
fighter  and  a  crafty  one  as  well.  He  occasions  when  delicate  questions  are  to 
knows  the  House,  and  appreciates  fully  be  decided ;  and  a  Speaker  can,  with  a 
the  extent  to  which  his  own  simplicity  of  show  of  justice  (sustained  by  apparent 
manner  and  the  assumption  of  bucolic  logic,  if  he  is  clever),  decide  them  in  fa- 
plainness  can  be  used  as  a  shield.  vor  of  his  party  as  against  the  other.  At 

Speaker  Reed  brought  him  to  the  front  such  times  Mr.  Cannon  will  be  on  trial, 

in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Fifty-first  Con-  He  has  looked  through  party  glasses  a 

gress,  when  Reed ''counted  the  quorum."  long  time.     He  will  have  to  rub  them 

The  gentle  and  polished  McKinlev  was  carefully  and  take  into  account  his  nat- 

on   the   Committee   on   Rules   with    Mr.  ural  predilection  for  adjudging  men  of 

Cannon.     But  Mr.  Reed  needed  a  lieu-  his  own  party  in  the  right  and  the  others 

tenant  of  harder  mold.     He  charged  Mr.  in  the  wrong. 

Cannon  with  the  duty  of  conducting  on  His  first  term  as  Speaker  is  to  come  at 

the  floor  the  great  battles  with  the  mi-  a  time  when  momentous  questions  are  to 

nority.     It  was  a  hostile   and  vigorous  be  determined,   and  when  the  game  of 

minority  then,  including  such  men  as  the  politics  is  to  be  played  with  harsh  and 

two  Breckenridges ;   McMillin,  of  Ten-  shrewd    assertiveness.     The    trusts    and 

nessee;   Springer,   of   IlHnois ;   the  fiery  the  tariff  are  to  be  handled;  a  Presiden- 

Mills,  of  Texas,  and  a  score  of  able  and  tial  election  will  be  approaching,  and  a 

aggressive  parliamentary  fighters.     Ex-  reunited    minority    will    be    making    its 

cepting  Reed,  McKinley  and  Cannon  the  fight  for  political   rehabilitation  after  a 

Republicans  did  not  have  fighting  mate-  long  period   of  disunion,   practically  of 

rial  to  match  the  minority,  man  for  man.  disorganization.     No  one  in  Washington 

"  Uncle  Joe  "  was  often  assailed  by  num-  who  knows  Mr.  Cannon  doubts  his  abil- 

bers  almost  overpowering.     But  he  was  ity  to  safeguard  himself  and  his  party's 

never  whipped  from  the  field.     He  was  interests  in  the  struggle.    No  one  asserts 

in  his  element  in  those  extemporaneous,  that  he  will  be  disregardful  of  the  rights 

bitter,  partisan  battles ;  and  he  went  at  of  all  factions  of  the  great  body  of  com- 

the  enemy  with  all  the  ardor  of  conflict,  moners  over  which  he  will  preside. 

With   raucous   voice,   his   invective   and  It  is  predicted  of  Mr.  Cannon,  bv  those 
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who  know  his  character,  that  he  will  be 
absolutely  honest ;  as  fair  as  politics  will 
permit ;  and  as  frank  as  should  be  ex- 
pected of  a  partisan.  That  he  will  be 
competent  is  as  certain  as  that  he  will 
sustain    his    record    for    intci^^rity.      The 


only  possibility  now  worrying  some 
members  is  that  "  Uncle  Joe,"  as  Speak- 
er, may  continue  to  be  the  '*  Uncle  Joe  " 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
they  ardently  trust  the  fates  will  forbid. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Thirty    Miles    with    a    Rural    Mail    Carrier 

By   Max    Bennet   Thrasher 


RURAL  free  delivery  is  as  yet  so 
much  of  a  novelty  in  this  country 
that  when,  a  few  months  ago,  a 
rural  mail  carrier  in  Michigan  in- 
vited me  to  spend  a  day  driving  with 
him  over  his  thirty-mile  route,  I  was 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  his  invitation  afforded  me  to  see 
something  of  the  actual  working  of  a 
system  which  in  about  five  years  has 
grown  from  an  experiment,  at  an  expense 
of  $25,000  a  year,  to  14,000  actual  work- 
ing routes  this  year,  operated  at  a  cost 
of  $8,000,000,  and  asking  for  half  as 
much  more  next  year  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  system. 

I  was  the  more  interested  in  rural  free 
delivery  from  the  fact  that  the  establish- 


Typical  Rural  Carrier 


ment  of  a  route  in  my  home  town  in  New 
Hampshire  had  been  proposed  not  long 
since,  and  so  strongly  opposed  by  some 
of  the  citizens  that  the  project  had  been 
abandoned.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
opposition  were  generally  that  small  lo- 
cal offices  at  a  distance  from  the  rail- 
roads would  be  discontinued,  and  the 
patrons  did  not  believe  they  would  be 
so  satisfactorily  served  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement. I  think  this  feeling  arose 
in  the  main  from  the  rather  common  dis- 
trust of  any  innovation,  especially  when 
it  has  to  do  with  an  institution  so  old 
and  respected  as  the  post  office.  More- 
over, the  local  office  is  usually  located  in 
a  country  store.  The  merchant,  fearing 
that  the  doing  away  with  the  office  will 
injure  his  trade,  argues  that  it  ought  to 
be  retained,  and  arrays  on  his  side  all 
those  who  are  attached  to  him  by  friend- 
ship or  by  accounts  of  more  or  less  long 
standing  on  the  store's  ledger. 

I  was  told  that  all  these  objections  had 
been  made  to  the  establishment  of  the 
routes  running  out  from  Cassopolis, 
Mich.,  the  town  in  which  I  was  staying 
at  the  time,  and  that  a  day's  drive  among 
the  people  would  enable  me  to  judge  how 
they  felt  about  rural  free  delivery  after  a 
little  less  than  a  year's  trial,  the  first 
route  from  that  office  having  been  put  in 
operation  October  ist,  1901. 

There  are  four  routes  in  operation 
from  the  Cassopolis  post  office  now. 
I  was  to  go  over  Route  No.  i,  the  first 
to  be  established.  The  carrier  on  this 
route,  Mr.  G.  B.  Warner,  was  formerly 
a  farmer  living  several  miles  out  of  town 
and  in  the  district  which  he  now  serves. 
He  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  being 
well  acquainted  beforehand  with  many 
of  the  patrons  of  the  route  and  much  of 
the  country  over  which  he  now  drives 
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daily.  This  route  covers  twenty-nine 
miles.  This,  I  was  told,  was  a  little  long- 
er than  the  average,  twenty-five  miles 
being  reckoned  a  practical  working  dis- 
tance. 

We  left  the  post  office  at  Cassopolis 
at  8.30  A.M.  and  were  back  there  at  5 
P.M.  There  were  109  boxes  on  the  route 
over  which  we  drove,  and  we  stopped  at 
over  one  hundred  of  them.  Into  those 
boxes  we  distributed  264  papers,  37  let- 
ters, 8  postals,  12  circulars  and  2  pack- 
ages. The  day  was  Friday,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  so  many  weekly 
papers  are  printed  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  the  number  of  papers  delivered 
that  day  was  considerably  above  the 
average.  When  the  route  was  estab- 
lished there  were  only  five  daily  papers 
taken  in  the  district  which  it  was  to 
serve.  When  I  rode  over  it  there  were 
sixty-five.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
all  this  increase  will  be  permanent.  The 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  other  nearby  city 
dailies  were  quick  to  see  the  opportunity 
which  rural  delivery  afforded,  and  fol- 
lowed up  free  sample  copies  with  offers 
of  trial  subscriptions  for  a  limited  time 
at  reduced  rates.  These  inducements 
were  so  attractive  that  many  of  the  farm- 
ers availed  themselves  of  them.  Proba- 
bly some  of  the  trial  subscriptions  will 
not  be  renewed,  but  enough  renewals  had 
already  been  made  to  guarantee  at  least 


forty  dailies  on  this  route.  The  carrier, 
by  the  way,  is  allowed  to  act  as  subscrip- 
tion agent,  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
the  farmer,  and  a  little  to  his  own  advan- 
tage so  far  as  adding  the  commissions  to 
his  small  salary  is  concerned.  The 
dailies  taken  on  this  route  were  almost 
without  exception  clean,  reliable  publica- 
tions. It  is  interesting  to  reflect  what 
the  influence  on  the  country  may  be  from 
the  introduction  into  the  territory  served 
by  even  fourteen  thousand  routes  of  the 
information  contained  in  an  average  of 
forty  daily  papers  to  a  route.  About 
twenty-five  monthly  magazines  are  taken 
on  this  route. 

The  average  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
delivered  monthly  by  the  carrier  with 
whom  I  rode  at  that  time  was  5,200. 
Since  the  route  was  established  the 
carrier  had  issued  262  money  orders 
and  registered  64  letters.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  money  order  system  is  one 
of  the  benefits  of  rural  delivery. 
Few  of  the  small  discontinued  country 
offices  were  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders.  We  issued  two  money  or- 
ders during  the  trip  I  made.  One  of 
these  happened  to  be  asked  for  by  a  man 
whom  I  had  been  told  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  route.  I  asked  this  man — a 
farmer — how  he  liked  the  system. 

"  Wal,"  he  said,  "  I'll  be  honest  with 


starting  from  the  Post  Office 
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ycu.  I  fit  it  jest  the  best  I  knew  how. 
I  thought  we  didn't  want  it.  But  if  I 
was  to  sell  my  farm  to-morrow,  and  go 
to  look  for  another  to  buy,  I'd  give  five 
dollars  an  acre  more  for  a  place  where 
they  had  rural  delivery  than  I  would 
for  one  where  they  hadn't."  One  other 
farmer   with   whom    I    talked   was  even 


Delivery    begins    about    two    miles    out 
from  the  post  office. 

The  exterior  of  the  cart  is  painted  a 
light  blue,  and  from  its  size  and  color 
the  vehicle  is  conspicuous  a  long  way 
off  on  the  country  roads.  The  carrier 
wears  the  gray  uniform  of  the  regular 
postal  service.     Each  carrier  is  required 


A  Welcome  Visitor 


more  emphatic.  He  declared  that  he 
would  never  again  own  a  farm  at  any 
price  outside  the  limits  of  rural  free  de- 
livery. 

We  made  the  trip  in  a  small,  light, 
covered  wagon,  built  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  so  as  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  carrier  with  the  least 
possible  weight.  The  sides  and  roof  of 
the  wagon  are  covered  with  canvas,  there 
is  a  window  in  the  back,  another  in  the 
front,  and  one  in  each  of  the  sliding 
side  doors.  The  wagon  can  thus  be  com- 
fortably open  in  warm  weather,  and  in 
stormy  or  cold  weather  can  be  closed,  ex- 
cept for  the  holes  in  front  through  which 
the  reins  pass.  In  the  bottom  of  the  front 
end  of  the  wagon  and  in  easy  reach  of 
the  driver's  seat  is  a  set  of  pigeon  holes 
in  which  he  arranges  his  mail  as  he 
drives,  so  as  to  have  it  convenient  for 
delivery.  This  man  must  have  had  be- 
tween fifty  and  seventy-five  pounds  of 
mail  when  he  started  out  that  morning. 


to  furnish  his  own  wagon  and  the  horses 
to  draw  it,  and  to  provide  for  the  keep 
of  the  horses.  Two  horses  are  neces- 
sary, so  that  they  may  have  alternate 
days  in  which  to  rest.  It  takes  a  pretty 
good  horse  to  draw  such  a  wagon  over 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  of  country 
roads  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  making  a  hundred  or 
more  stops,  and  yet  the  horse  must  be 
docile  enough  so  that  he  will  halt  at  a 
word  from  the  driver,  when  the  wagon 
is  alongside  a  box,  and  stand  there  until 
he  gets  the  word  to  go  on,  since  both  the 
driver's  hands  must  be  occupied  in  open- 
ing the  box  and  depositing  the  mail  in  it. 
For  all  this  and  his  own  services  the 
carrier  receives  $600  a  year. 

The  Department  requires  each  man 
living  on  a  route,  who  wishes  the  service, 
to  furnish  an  iron  box  and  set  it  up  on 
a  post  of  suitable  hight  at  some  point 
on  the  route  convenient  to  the  carrier. 
Those  who  do  not  do  this  must  go  to 
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town  for  their  mail.  Where  a  man  Hves 
off  the  route  as  laid  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment's agent  his  box  is  set  up  at  the 
nearest  convenient  point  and  he  comes 
to  it  for  his  mail.  With  .'ew  exceptions 
the  boxes  are  so  near  the  houses  that  a 
signal  affixed  to  the  end  of  each  can  be 
seen  from  the  house.  When  the  owner 
of  a  box  leaves  mail  in  it  for  the  carrier 
to  collect  he  raises  the  signal,  to  attract 
the  carrier's  attention ;  when  the  carrier 
has  put  mail  in  the  box,  he  leaves  the 
signal  raised.  One  man  whose  buildings 
were  in  sight  from  the  road,  but  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  was  too  far  dis- 
tant to  distinguish  whether  the  small  sig- 
nal which  came  attached  to  the  box  was 
raised  or  not.  As  a  result  he  had  rigged 
an  ingenious  device  on  his  box  by  which 
a  touch  of  the  carrier's  hand,  when  he 
had  put  mail  in  the  box,  pushed  down  a 
weighted  lever  and  elevated  a  shield  two 
feet  square  painted  in  brilliant  red,  white 
and  blue  stripes.  This,  when  elevated, 
could  easily  be  seen  from  the  house. 
The  fact  that  the  Department  insisted 


on  certain  requirements  as  to  boxes  was 
one  of  the  things  which  made  trouble  in 
the  establishing  of  the  route.  These  re- 
quirements in  the  main  are  that  the  boxes 
must  be  of  iron,  and  one  of  some  dozen 
or  so  kinds  approved  of  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  suitable.  These  boxes  are  not 
made  by  the  Department,  but  by  private 
firms.  The  farmer  is  obliged  to  buy  his 
box  and  set  it  up,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2 
to  $3.  Many  farmers  insisted  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  set  up  a  home-made 
wooden  box.  Some  claimed  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  required 
iron  box.  I  suspect  that  the  real  reason 
in  most  cases  was  because  they  objected 
to  being — as  they  thought — "  dictated 
to."  A  few  men  held  out  for  a  time  af- 
ter the  route  was  established  and  did  not 
provide  boxes,  but  eventually  they  all 
got  into  line.  There  were  only  three  or 
four  inhabited  houses  on  the  route  which 
did  not  have  boxes  when  I  drove  over  it, 
and  these  were  occupied  by  people  who 
had  recently  moved  in  or  who  were  only 
temporary  residents.    Kach  of  these  who 
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was  expecting  to  remain  was  arranging 
for  a  box.  1  talked  with  the  man  who 
had  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
of  any  one  on  the  route  to  buying  a  box, 
and  he  acknowledged  with  perfect  frank- 
ness that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  at  the 
time  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  rural  de- 
livery because  he  should  have  to  buy  a 
box  instead  of  being  allowed  to  put  up 
a  wooden  box  of  his  own  make.  '*  But 
I  presume  I  may  have  been  in  the 
wrong,"  he  said.  '*  At  any  rate  I  like 
the  free  delivery,  and  I  wouldn't  be  with- 
out it  now." 

The  boxes  in  use  are  about  two  feet 


with  him  we  collected  thirty  letters,  a 
dozen  postals  and  a  few  papers  and 
l)ackages,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  carrier  is  provided  with  stamps,  post- 
als, stamped  envelopes,  paper  wrappers 
and  a  set  of  scales,  almost  every  letter 
was  deposited  with  coppers  instead  of 
stamps.  The  boxes  are  the  color  of  alu- 
minum. The  name  of  the  owner  is 
])ainted  on  the  top  in  plain  black  letters, 
incidentally  this  directory  of  a  country 
district's  residents  is  very  convenient.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  drive  through  two 
or  three  counties  where  rural  delivery  is 
in  operation  and  have  found  that  it  saved 


A  New  Year's  "  Round-Up  " 


long,  eight  inches  wide  and  ten  inches 
deep.  The  cover  swings  up  to  allow  the 
carrier  to  put  in  the  mail.  They  are 
equipped  with  a  staple  and  a  lock,  to 
which  the  carrier  has  a  key,  but  we 
found  only  two  or  three  boxes  left 
locked.  It  is  greatly  to  the  carrier's  con- 
venience to  have  the  boxes  left  unlocked, 
since  getting  out  a  key  and  opening  a 
lock,  especially  in  stormy  weather,  adds 
much  to  his  labors.  Fumbling  with  a 
key  when  one  has  mittens  on  is  slow 
work.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  pick 
pennies  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  box.  The 
carrier  with  whom  I  was  riding  told  me 
that  he  had  never  known  of  the  contents 
of  a  box  beineif  disturbed  since  the  route 
was  established.     During  the  day  I  was 


time  and  labor  to  know  from  the  name 
on  the  letter  box  whether  or  not  I  had 
reached  the  home  of  the  man  I  was  look- 
ing for. 

The  rural  carrier  is  a  daily  connecting 
link  between  the  farmer  and  the  world. 
By  his  help  the  farmers  are  sure  of  their 
mail  every  day.  Without  it  people  who 
live  three  miles  or  more  from  a  post 
office  rarely  get  their  mail  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  unless  some  one  goes  to 
town  on  an  errand  and  brings  back  the 
mail  for  a  whole  neighborhood.  In  this 
case  the  mail  is  apt  to  be  left  at  some 
central  point  for  chance  distribution, 
which  may  cause  delay  or  loss.  "  Un- 
less," as  one  man  on  this  route  said  to 
me,  "  we  had  some  of  our  folks  sick,  off 
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somewheres,  or  had  some  business  deal 
on ;  an'  then  we  had  to  hitch  up  an'  go 
to  the  post  office  every  day,  no  matter 
what  the  team  was  doing  or  how  busy 
we  might  be.  Why,"  he  added,  ''  I  bet 
I've  lost  five  times  the  cost  of  my  box,  be- 
fore I  had  it,  traveling  to  town  just  to 
keep  track  of  one  trade  in  hogs  or  grain 
I  was  selling." 

The  people  along  the  route  greet  the 
carrier  as  a  friend.  Children  run  to  meet 
him  and  get  the  mail.  Women  come  out 
with  shawls  over  their  heads  to  inquire 
for  a  sick  neighbor  or  to  ask  the  carrier 
to  do  an  errand  in  town.  Men  stop  work 
as  the  blue  cart  draws  near,  to  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  the  cart's  driver.  They 
testify  their  appreciation  of  the  service 
and  their  gratitude  to  the  carrier  in  sub- 
stantial, if  homely,  ways.  A  bag  of  ap- 
ples, a  bunch  of  onions,  half  a  bushel  of 
potatoes,  a  squash,  a  can  of  grape  sauce, 
a  dozen  of  eggs — these  are  some  of  the 
good-will  offerings  which  load  the  cart 
when  the  horse's  head  is  turned  home- 
ward. 

When  it  came  noon  of  the  day  I  was 
out  we  stopped  at  the  nearest  farmhouse. 
A  young  girl  stood  smiling  beside  the 
box  to  take  the  mail. 

"  Is  your  mother  to  home  ?  "  asked  the 
carrier. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

"  You  hold  the  horse  a  minute,"  said 


the  carrier,  handing  the  reins  to  me.  ''  I 
want  to  go  in  here." 

Three  minutes  later  he  came  back. 
''  We'll  stop  here  to  dinner,"  he  said, 
leading  the  horse  into  the  yard. 

The  farmer  helped  to  unhitch  and  put 
up  the  horse  in  the  stable.  The  carrier 
had  brought  his  own  grain  for  horse  feed 
and  ordinarily  brought  his  own  dinner. 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  the  farmer's  wife 
hospitably,  as  she  came  out  onto  the  back 
porch  where  we  were  washing,  to  bring 
some  extra  towels,  ''  of  course  you  can 
stay,  and  we're  real  glad  to  have  you,  if 
you  can  put  up  with  such  as  we  have." 

The  "  such  as  we  have  "  proved  to  be 
big  mealy  potatoes,  creamed  fish  in 
which  the  cream  was  real,  not  made  of 
flour  and  milk,  crisp  chopped  cabbage — 
in  a  city  we  should  have  called  it  salad — 
wheat  bread  and  brown  bread,  peach  pie, 
snow-white  hot  biscuits  and  delicious 
newly  made  apple  jelly,  which  quivered 
and  glistened  on  the  spoon  which  served 
it  like  some  great  vibrant  ruby.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  farmer,  his  wife, 
a  hired  man  and  three  children — eight  of 
us  in  all.  When  I  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  for  the  dinner  they  felt  hurt. 

Along  the  whole  route  I  improved 
every  opportunity  to  talk  with  men  and 
women  about  rural  delivery.  I  did  not 
find  any  who  did  not  approve  of  it,  and 
most  were  enthusiastic.     One  man  said : 
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*'  It's,  one  of  the  things  that  seems  to 
bring  back  to  us  farmers  some  of  the 
money  we've  been  paying  out  for  years 
for  taxes  " — indirect  taxes  in  the  way 
of  duties,  I  infer  he  meant.  '*  Congress 
votes  money, lots  of  it,"  he  went  on,  **  for 
armies,  and  war  ships,  and  river  and  har- 


bor improvements,  and  public  buildings 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  a  good  many  of 
us  live  and  die  and  never  see  none  of 
But  here  is  something  that  comes 


em. 


right  to  our  very  doors,  and  we  can't 
help  seeing  and  feeling  the  good  of  our 
money." 

Westmoreland,   N.  H. 


The    Co-operative    Brotherhood    and   Its    Colony 

By   the   Rev.    W.    E.    Copeland  ] 

[Mr.   Copeland   is  one  of  the   members   of  the   interesting  socialist  colony  described  in  the  fol'iuw- 
ing  article  and   is  tho  editor  of  Its  organ,   The  Co-operator. —  Editor.] 


THO  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  States,  Washington  is 
almost  the  richest  in  natural  re- 
sources. Its  timber  supply  surpasses  that 
of  any ;  in  coal  and  iron  it  has  few 
equals ;  its  fisheries  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  supply  of  the  precious  metals  is 
of  astonishing  value.  The  Cascade 
Range  of  mountains  divide  the  State  into 
two  sections  utterly  unlike ;  Eastern 
Washington  is  an  almost  treeless  coun- 
try, devoted  to  wheat  and  cattle ;  West- 
ern Washington  abounds  in  fir,  spruce, 
cedar  and  pine  and  presents  scenes  of 
beauty  which  attract  the  attention  of 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Amid  these  scenes  Puget  vSound,  with 
the  Cascade  Range  on  the  east  and  the 
Olympics  on  the  west,  with  snow-capped 
peaks  in  view  the  year  round,  with  its 
hundreds  of  miles  of  shore  lines,  with 
its  numerous  islands  and  fiords,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  inland  seas  in  the 
world,  and  its  two  principal  cities,  Se- 
attle and  Tacoma,  are  becoming  the  cen- 
ters of  a  rapidly  increasing  Oriental 
trade. 

On  one  of  the  fingers  of  Puget  Sound 
is  Carr's  Inlet,  at  the  end  of  which  is  to 
be  found  a  village  without  church,  sa- 
loon, jail,  almshouse,  bank,  money  or  po- 
lice. This  town  is  Burley,  so  called  from 
Burley  Creek,  a  famous  trout  stream,  at 
whose  mouth  is  built  the  first  industrial 
center  of  the  Co-operative  Brotherhood, 
a  beneficial  organization  which  insures 
against  accident  or  death  by  providing 
homes  and  employment  for  its  members 


who  by  accident  or  illness  are  incapaci- 
tated from  pursuing  an  avocation  which 
will  give  them  support. 

To  reach  Burley  one  takes  a  steam- 
boat from  Tacoma,  and  after  a  lovely 
ride  of  about  an  hour,  enters  Gig  Har- 
bor, one  of  the  numerous  bays  of  which 
Puget  Sound  has  so  many,  none  more  at- 


The  Hotel 

tractive  than  this  land  locked  harbor  to 
which  entrance  seems  impossible  and  yet 
which  can  be  entered  by  large  ships.  The 
visitor  taking  the  morning  boat  meets 
the  mail  wagon  from  the  colony  at  Bur- 
ley, sometimes  a  farm  wagon,  and  some- 
times a  covered  hack  and  sometimes  a 
buckboard.  A  drive  of  six  miles  through 
the  glorious  woods  of  Western  Wash- 
ington and  along  the  shores  of  Hender- 
son Bay  brings  the  visitor  to  the  colony. 
Near  the  entrance  gate  is  to  be  seen  the 
mill,  where  logs  are  made  into  lumber, 
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shingles  and  boxes,  these  being  the 
branches  of  manufacturing  in  which  the 
colony  is  now  engaged.  Driving  through 
the  grounds  the  visitor  sees  on  the  left  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  two-story  building 
used  for  a  printery,  carpenter's  shop  and 
general  offices,  a  cluster  of  houses  known 
to  the  colonists  as  Circle  City,  and 
straight  ahead  another  two-story  build- 
ing, in  which  is  the  post  office,  store, 
dining-room,  kitchen  and  rooms  for 
single  men.     Clustered  around  the  hotel 


this  land  some  70  acres  have  been 
logged,  15  acres  cleared  and  planted,  40 
acres  under  fence  and  partially  cleared. 
This  land  rises  in  bunches  from  the 
creek  and  on  the  part  immediately  west 
of  the  present  village  is  to  be  built  the 
permanent  town,  which  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  drainage  and  shelter 
from  the  southwest  winds,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  are  far  from  pleasant. 
On  the  side  hill  facing  east  will  be  the 
orchard  and  beds  for  small  fruits,  all  of 


Burley  Creek  in  Winter 


are  a  cigar  factory,  milk  house,  laundry, 
root  house,  shoe  shop  and  several  cot- 
tages.' All  these  buildings  are  plain, 
mostly  covered,  both  roof  and  sides,  with 
shingles.  In  Circle  City  is  a  school- 
house,  where  there  is  a  District  School 
for  nine  months,  where  preaching  is  to 
be  heard  on  Sundays,  and  dancing  music 
frequently  on  Saturday  nights,  and 
where  the  resident  members  or  co-op- 
erators hold  their  meetings. 

West  and  northwest  of  these  buildings 
lie  the  colony  lands,  of  which  there  are 
294  acres  of  rich  land,  known  to  settlers 
in   Washington   as   beaver   bottom.     Of 


which  can  be  irrigated  from  abundant 
springs,  which  latter  will  also  give  a 
plentiful  supply  for  the  town.  Last 
spring  on  a  third  of  an  acre  poorly  culti- 
vated, from  lack  of  the  needed  help,  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  strawberries  were  picked. 
So  plentiful  and  fine  are  the  wild  berries, 
including  raspberry,  red  and  black, 
huckleberry,  blackberry,  salmon  berry, 
salol  berry  and  mountain  raspberry,  that 
the  Indians  called  the  neighborhood 
Olalla  or  berry.  The  lands  of  the  Broth- 
erhood stretch  from  the  mouth  of  Burley 
Creek  on  both  sides  of  the  beautiful 
stream  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  furnish- 
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ing  a  good  water  power  and  an  abun- 
dance of  alder  lumber — the  alder  growing 
here  to  be  trees  from  30  to  40  feet  high — 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cedar  and 
small  fir. 

The  Co-operative  Brotherhood  was  or- 
ganized in  1898  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Social  Democracy  (founded  by  Eugene 
V.  Debs)  and  in  the  month  of  September 
of  the  same  year  the  clearing  at  the 
mouth  of  Burley  Creek  was  begun  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  undergrowth. 


member's  death,  to  do  the  same  for  the 
widow  and  orphans,  thus  offering  one  of 
the  best  kinds  of  life  and  accident  insur- 
ance, because  a  home  and  employment  is 
more  valuable  than  a  lump  sum  of 
money,  which  may  be  stolen  or  wasted. 
So  far  but  one  person  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  insurance  feature.  This  ol)- 
ligation  is  made  a  part  of  the  benefit  cer- 
tificate issued  to  every  member  on  join- 
ing. Non-resident  members,  other  than 
those  taking  advantage  of  the  insurance, 


Burley  Creek  in  Spring 


The  Co-operative  Brotherhood  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  Members  were  solicited 
and  joined  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Of  these  members  there  were 
two  classes,  non-resident  and  resident. 
The  non-resident  members  pay  dues  for 
120  months  or  the  sum  of  $120.00  in  a 
shorter  time  if  desired.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  five  years'  dues  ($60.00  at  pres- 
ent, tho  liable  to  an  increase  in  the  near 
future),  the  Co-operative  Brotherhood 
agrees  to  furnish  a  home  and  employ- 
ment for  any  non-resident  member  who 
by  accident  or  illness  can  no  longer  sup- 
port himself  and  family,  or,  in  case  of  a 


become  resident  members  on  application 
to  and  acceptance  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  so  long  as  they  choose  and 
are  obedient  to  the  By-Laws  and  remain 
in  a  Co-operative  Brotherhood  colony, 
taking  part  in  the  activities  of  said 
colony. 

The  non-resident  members  furnish  the 
working  capital  to  enable  the  settlements 
to  develop  their  resources,  and  the  resi- 
dent members  furnish  the  labor  for  such 
development  and  for  their  own  support 
while  making  ready  homes  and  prepar- 
ing employment  for  those  who  wish  to 
reside  in  a  colony.  All  the  work  done  by 
the  resident  members  is  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  whole  Brotherhood,  to  whom  as  the  resident  ministers   (Unitarian)   tak- 

a  wliole  belongs   all  lands,  houses  and  ing  turns  and  sometimes  being  helped  by 

machinery,  and  all  of  whom  at  the  end  strangers  of  other  denominations, 

of  ten  years  are  entitled  to  residence  in  A  few  have  come  to  Burley  because 

some  colony  belonging  to  the  corpora-  they  expected  to  find  life  easier  than  on 

tion,  provided  houses  are  ready  and  em-  the  outside,  others  because  they  believed 

ployment  can  be  secured.  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Co-operative 

No    fixed    rules    deciding   fitness    for  Brotherhood,  and  the  longer  they  remain 

membership  have  yet  been  adopted,  each  the  better  they  are  pleased, 

case  standing  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  On    weekdays    the    warning    whistle 

Board  of  Directors,   from  the  best  in-  blows  at  5.30  a.m.,  the  breakfast  whistle 

formation   obtainable,   deciding  whether  at  6  a.m.,  prepare  to  work  6.45,  work 

the  applicant  will  be  desirable.     At  the  begins   at  7,   prepare   for   dinner    ii.45> 

present    time    large     families    are     not  dinner  12  m.,  prepare  to  quit  5.45  p.m., 

wanted,  nor  any  over  fifty,  unless  excep-  work  stops  at  6  p.m.     On  Saturday  the 

tionally  strong  and  vigorous;    this    be-  whistle  to  quit  work  blows  at  12  m.,  and 

cause  Burley,  the  only  colony,  is  still  in  on  Sundays  no  whistle  is  heard, 

the  pioneer  stage.     Each  applicant   for  The  single   men,  of  whom  there  are 

membership  is  expected  on  honor  to  give  quite  a  number,  and  some  families  take 

as  full  a  description  of  self  and  family  their  meals  at  the  Co-operative  Dining- 

as  is  possible.  room,  lodging  in  the   second  and  third 

The  resident  members  or  co-operators  stories  of  the  hotel.     The  quarters  are 

decide  in  mass-meeting  as  to  the  number  rough,  but  better  than  are  found  in  the 

of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  day's  logging  camps.     A  man  cook,  with  the 

work.    At  present  ten  hours  is  the  num-  help  of  some  of  the  women,  takes  care  of 

ber,  but  no  one  except  those  employed  in  the  kitchen,  prepares  the  meals  and  serves 

the  mill  is  obliged  to  work    full    time.  them.     The  young  girls  of   the   colony 

Each  co-operator  reports  to  his  or  her  wait  on  the  table  and  take  care  of  the 

foreman   the   number   of  hours   worked  dining-room. 

and  obtains  pay  for  each  hour.  Women  The  young  people  conduct  themselves 
receive  the  same  pay  per  hour  as  men.  much  as  young  people  in  the  outside 
Most  of  the  women,  however,  find  full  world.  They  visit  and  dance  and  sing 
employment  in  caring  for  their  house-  and  give  entertainments.  In  these  pio- 
holds ;  all  having  families  preferring  to  neering  days  the  old  people  have  to  work 
live  in  cottages  rather  than  at  the  hotel,  hard  and  there  is  little  visiting  from 
The  women  who  remain  at  home  are  house  to  house,  but  they  meet  at  the 
not  paid  for  housekeeping,  tho  in  the  co-operative  store,  at  the  post  office  and 
ideal  commonwealth  this  will  be  the  rule,  about  the  grounds,  and  since  the  settle- 
Each  co-operator  is  placed  by  the  su-  ment  is  small  they  see  more  of  one  an- 
perintendent  in  some  one  of  the  depart-  other  than  they  would  in  the  outside 
ments — milling,  logging,  printing,  agri-  world,  In  short,  life  is  pretty  much  as 
culture,  office,  cigar  making  or  domestic  it  would  be  in  any  small  village,  and  no 
economy — and  does  the  best  he  or  she  peculiarities  of  dress  or  speech  or  man- 
can  in  the  place  assigned.  There  are  ner  distinguish  the  colonists  from  other 
misfits  which  delay  the  work,  but  as  rap-  people. 

idly  as  possible  each  finds  the  proper  At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
place  where  the  work  is  congenial.  three  hundred  members  in  good  stand- 
Neither  anarchy  nor  free  love  find  any  ing,  of  whom  about  thirty  reside  at  Bur- 
sympathy  at  Burley ;  nor  is  there  any  re-  ley,  some  with  and  some  without  their 
ligious  bond.  Some  of  the  residents  are  families.  These  resident  members  or  co- 
church  members,  others  belong  to  no  operators,  as  they  are  called,  are  working 
church ;  some  are  Spiritualists  and  others  to  improve  the  land,  build  a  town  and 
Materialists;  some  are  orthodox,  others  accumulate  wealth.  What  they  produce 
heterodox  or  interested  in  some  form  each  month,  after  making  additions  to 
of  New  Thought.  Religious  services  are  the  permanent  improvements,  is  divided 
held  every  Sunday  night  in  the  school-  pfo  rata  among  the  workers  according 
house,  at  which  the  attendance  is  small ;  to  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  pro- 
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vides  a  lodging,  plain  food  and  the  neces- 
sary clothing-  for  comfort.  As  more  land 
is  brought  under  cultivation  and  more 
fruit  comes  into  bearing,  and  as  the  in- 
dustries are  further  developed  the  divi- 
dend will  be  larger,  and  not  only  neces- 
sities but  luxuries  will  be  provided.  As 
with  all  pioneers  in  Western  Washing- 
ton, where  a  home  has  to  be  hewn  out  of 
the  forest,  conditions  are  hard.  But  in 
four  years  much  has  been  accomplished, 
far  more  than  the  same  number  of  work- 
ers, each  for  himself,  could  have  done, 
and  then  the  workers  have  been  relieved 
from  that  terrible  loneliness  which  has 
caused  so  many  pioneers  in  the  big 
woods  to  abandon  their  claims,  of  which 
the  deserted  cabins  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Burley  give  evidence.  By  co-opera- 
tion the  price  of  living  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  good  meals  are  fur- 
nished at  ten  cents. 

Trusts  give  the  residents  at  Burley  but 
little  trouble,  as  the  means  for  support  is 
largely  within  the  colony  and  there  is  a 
ready  sale  for  whatever  is  raised  or  man- 
ufactured. Besides  lumber,  shingles  and 
boxes  the  colonists  make  cigars,  pre- 
serves,   catsup    and    pickles,    for    which 


they  expect  to  earn  as  great  a  reputation 
as  was  gained  by  the  Shaker  villages  and 
the  Oneida  Comnmnity.  All  the  indus- 
tries are  young,  but  will  grow  as  the 
resident  membership  increases,  which  in- 
crease will  come  when  prosperity  wanes 
and  the  dinner  pail  is  no  longer  well 
filled. 

Burley  has  its  own  post  office,  with  a 
postmaster  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood ;  with  a  mail  service  every 
day  but  Sunday,  which  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  Communication 
between  the  colony  and  Tacoma  or  Se- 
attle is  cheap  and  easy,  so  that  the  colo- 
nists can  mingle  enough  with  city  people 
to  wear  off  that  rusticity  which  marks 
men  and  women  who  never  leave  the 
farm  or  the  small  village  in  which  they 
dwell. 

Water  transportation  was  one  of  the 
advantages  which  influenced  the  pioneers 
to  settle  on  Puget  Sound,  reducing  the 
cost  of  transportation  in  and  out  of  the 
colony  and  making  it  easier  for  the  mem- 
bers to  leave  home.  The  exchanges  re- 
ceived by  the  Co-operator,  a  magazine 
of  32  pages  published  monthly  by  the 
Brotherhood,  give  a  variety  of  reading 
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for  the  members,  of  which  they  greedily 
avail  themselves.  Friends  have  donated 
books,  so  that  there  is  quite  a  library 
available  for  both  old  and  young. 
Preaching  every  Sunday  by  progressive 
clergymen,  of  whom  two  reside  in  the 
colony,  stimulates  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual growth.  Quite  an  interest  is  taken 
in  music  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  of  the 
co-operators  that  on  the  mental  plane 
they  are  above  the  average. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Co-opera- 


erted.  Burley  has  not  increased  so  very 
rapidly,  conditions  of  life  being  hostile; 
but  slowly  those  who  have  remained  in 
the  colony  and  have  worked  together  are 
learning  how  to  co-operate,  a  lesson 
which  is  very  hard  to  learn,  since  every 
one  from  childhood  up  ha§  been  taught 
to  compete.  Writers  and  speakers  print 
and  say  much  about  the  beauties  of  co- 
operation and  advocate  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth.  Before  it  is  possible  for 
this  new  social  condition  to  prevail  men 
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tive  Brotherhood  was  organized  was  to 
secure  for  workers  the  full  product  of 
their  toil,  to  which  end  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  other  colonies  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  one  at  Burley,  between  which 
there  should  be  freedom  of  motion,  so 
that  the  members  could  at  pleasure 
change  their  environments,  and  so  that 
within  the  Brotherhood  could  be  raised 
and  manufactured  the  bulk  of  what  was 
consumed.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  make 
one  colony  successful  before  others  were 
started,  and  to  this  end  the  efforts  of  the 
Co-operative  Brotherhood  have  been  ex- 


and  women  must  learn  to  co-operate  and 
this  can  be  learned  only  by  people  living- 
together  as  they  do  at  Burley  and  saying 
"  ours  "  instead  of  "  mine  "  and  "  we  " 
instead  of  "  I."  The  Golden  Rule  must 
be  observed,  and  despite  all  the  religious 
teaching  of  centuries,  the  steel  rule  pre- 
vails among  most  people,  which  prompts 
them  to  get  all  they  can  for  themselves 
and  keep  what  they  have  obtained,  whether 
others  have  anything  or  not.  It  is  not 
expected  that  Burley  will  ever  be  a  city, 
but  we  do  propose  to  have  a  prosperous 
town  established  on  co-operation  as  a 
firm  foundation. 
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The  Co-operative  Brotherhood  in  its 
first  colony  at  Burley  has  organized  a 
People's  Trust,  and  to  prevent  future 
trouble  all  the  property  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  twelve  trustees,  three  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  to  serve  for  four 
years ;  every  member  in  good  standing 
can  vote  for  the  trustees,  who  by  the  deed 
of  trust  are  forbidden  to  mortgage  or 
dispose  of  any  of  the  property  except 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire membership,  which  plan  it  is  hoped 
will  protect  this  society  from  the  fate 
which  has  befallen  so  many  other  colo- 
nies. 

The  affairs  of  the  Brotherhood  are 
managed  by  a  Board  of  twelve  Directors, 
a  part  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
residents  at  Burley,  and  all  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  January.  This  Board 
of  Directors  meets  monthly  at  Burley  to 
transact  the  business  that  may  come  be- 
fore it.  Its  secretary  and  treasurer  are 
under  bonds  and  all  expenditures  are 
carefully  scrutinized  by  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  three  before  authorized,  while 
the  books  are  open  at  all  times  for  in- 
spection. 


The  local  affairs  at  Burley  are  con- 
trolled by  a  Board  of  Managers,  consist- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments— milling,  logging,  printing,  agri- 
culture and  office — and  the  superintend- 
ent of  Industries.  The  workers  in  each 
department  present  several  names  for 
foreman,  from  which  list  the  superin- 
tendent chooses  one.  The  resident  mem- 
bers select  the  suprintendent,  who  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

This  first  colony  of  the  Co-operative 
Brotherhood  starts  on  the  fifth  year  of 
its  existence  with  better  prospects  than 
ever  of  carrying  out  the  design  of  its 
founders,  which  was  to  build  a  town 
whose  inhabitants  should  own  the  land, 
the  means  of  production  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  industry,  thus  freeing  the 
inhabitants  of  Burley  from  the  worry 
of  rent,  interest  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment. While  not  claiming  to  have 
solved  the  Social  Problem,  so  complex 
and  so  confusing,  we  do  think  we  have 
found  a  way  by  which  industrious,  hon- 
est and  energetic  men  and  women  may 
secure  homes,  employment  and-  a  good 
return  for  their  labor. 

Burley,   Wash. 


Europe's    Opinion    of    President    Roosevelt 

By    Baron   d'Estournelles   de  Constant 

[Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Deputy  and  one  of  the  Judges  for  France  on  The  Hague  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Tribunal,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  French  official  delegation  to  the  Peace 
Conference  of  1899.  Ever  since  then  M.  d'Estournelles  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  French 
supporters  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  that  Conference,  especially  as  regards  the  subject  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  Last  spring  he  visited  the  United  States,  met  President  Roosevelt,  spoke  in  pub- 
lic at  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities,  and  returned  to  France  a  still  more  ardent  friend  of 
peace.  It  is  highly  probable  that  at  no  very  distant  day  M.  d'Estournelles  may  be  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  following  encomium  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  opinion,  by 
the   way,   is   shared   generally   in   Europe,   especially   since   the  Venezuela  incident. — Editor.] 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  had  the 
good  fortune,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  not 
only  to  attract  general  attention,  but  also 
to  awaken  a  general  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy. To-day  there  is  less  curiosity  and 
more  genuine  interest  and  confidence 
shown  in  him  and  his  popularity  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  Europe  perceives  in  the 
present  head  of  the  American  State 
something  more  than  a  mere  official  per- 
sonage. He  is  considered  to  be  a  real 
man,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  being  a 
simple  ruler,  but  a  ruler  with  life  and 


soul  in  him.  We  feel  that  he  represents, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  own  coun- 
try and  humanity  in  general ;  and  it  is 
for  this  that  he  is  distinguished  from  and 
rises  above  so  many  other  rulers  of  the 
past  and  present. 

In  France  President  Roosevelt  has 
produced  the  miracle  of  securing  the  ac- 
cord of  all  parties  in  their  praise  of  him. 
His  prestige  is  all  the  greater  because  we 
judge  him  after  his  acts,  which  have  far 
surpassed  what  his  earlier  reputation 
gave  us  a  right  to  expect  of  him.  I  ad- 
mit for  my  part  that  this  earlier  reputa- 
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tion  caused  me  considerable  anxiety. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  represented  to 
us  as  an  exclusive  admirer  of  force. 
Thinker  and  writer,  he  would  lay  aside 
his  rifle  now  and  then  to  take  up  his  bril- 
liant pen,  when  the  dominant  note  of  his 
sketches  and  studies  would  be  an  ardent 
apology  of  adventure  and  conquest.  It  is 
true  that  he  rehabilitated  and  ennobled 
these  ideas,  which  have  fallen  into  a  rich- 
ly deserved  discredit  in  old  Europe,  by 
his  new  and  personal  conception  of  the 
true  duties  of  the  modern  man. 

To  run  risks  and  make  conquests  in 
order  to  free  the  world  from  the  evil 
which  oppresses  it — this  is  not  admiring 
force,  it  is  rather  combating  Force  and 
striving  to  put  it  at  the  service  of  civili- 
zation and  right.  In  all  ages  this  has 
been  the  ambition  of  noble  minds.  This 
was  the  lofty  aim  of  the  crusades,  the 
desire  of  Du  Guesclin,  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
of  the  generals  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
French  Revolution,  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette.  It  was  even  the  dream  of 
Napoleon !  So  the  day  when  destiny 
suddenly  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  supreme 
power,  he  appeared  to  some  as  a  hope  of 
good  to  come,  to  others  as  a  danger.  A 
danger?  Yes,  a  great  danger  if,  intox- 
icated by  the  means  for  the  realization 
of  his  dreams,  he  should  seek  that  easy 
and  vulgar  glory  associated  with  the 
empty  triumphs  of  vanity ;  if  he  should 
feel  the  need,  like  so  many  chiefs  of 
states,  of  the  prestige  which  comes  of 
material  victories  and  the  eclat  of  arms ; 
if,  yielding  more  and  more  to  temptation, 
he  should  precipitate  his  country  into 
warlike  enterprises  and  complications 
which  would  produce  a  counter  effect 
throughout  the  whole  world.  This  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  very  great  danger  to 
Europe;  for  this  Old  World  is  already 
too  far  started  on  this  baneful  course, 
and  the  example  of  young  America  could 
greatly  moderate  or  greatly  aggravate 
the  Jingo,  military,  imperialist  or  (the 
form  which  the  evil  assumes  in  France) 
nationalist  fever. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  President 
Roosevelt  conceived  otherwise  his  role  of 
grand  ruler  of  a  nation,  then  a  new  hope 
might  be  awakened  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  in  the  whole  civilized  world. 
What  view  would  he  take  of  his  new  po- 
sition?    This   was   the   question   upper- 


most in  all  our  minds,  especially  when  we 
looked  around  us  on  the  old  continent, 
where  the  Governments  seem  to  be  com- 
peting with  one  another  to  see  which  can 
waste  the  most  money  in  unproductive 
military  expenditures.  If  into  the  midst 
of  this  folly,  or  rather  anarchy,  of  an 
armed  peace  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  come, 
as  some  feared  he  might,  to  pour  oil  on 
the  flames,  and  to  even  "  go  us  one  bet- 
ter," he  would  have  caused  incalculable 
mischief.  But  fortunately  President 
Roosevelt  understood  otherwise  his 
part,  and  from  that  moment  the  rul- 
er of  the  United  States,  without  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has 
become  the  guide  of  Europe,  the  beacon 
light  that  will  save  her  from  wreck.  Yes, 
a  veritable  lighthouse  on  a  dangerous 
coast ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness 
and  night  in  which  we  blindly  grope  our 
way,  we  in  Europe  are  offered  the  old, 
old  remedy,  the  saber,  the  dictator,  the 
conqueror.  We  are  asked  to  turn  our 
attention  to  foreign  adventures  in  order 
that  we  may  not  lose  patience,  that  we 
may  be  diverted  from  one  evil  by  an- 
other evil.  We  are  kept  occupied  by  the 
silly  conquest  of  China,  by  the  Trans- 
vaal or  Venezuela.  It  is  imagined  that 
the  attention  of  the  people,  thus  absorbed 
by  perplexing  situations,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  last  forever,  will  forget  its 
burdens  and  suffer  itself  to  get  intox- 
icated by  the  excitement  and  deceived  by 
so-called  patriotic  promises. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  grasped  the  danger 
of  such  illusions.  Doubtless  despairing 
of  being  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, he  decided  to  open  those  of  the 
misled  peoples.  The  former  offered  the 
latter  war  as  an  aim  and  armed  peace  as 
a  means  or  a  remedy.  But  he  proffered 
them  justice  and  arbitration.  This  is  a 
veritable  revolution !  The  New  World 
pays  us  back  with  interest  the  discov- 
eries which  she  owes  to  us.  In  forcing 
the  European  Powers  to  appear  before 
The  Hague  tribunal,  slighted  by  the 
very  persons  who  had  created  her,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  awakened  them  from  the 
nightmare  in  which  they  were  strug- 
gling, and  has  saved  civilization  many 
backward  steps,  many  future  defeats  and 
real  disasters.  To-day,  in  effect,  the  way 
leading  to  international  arbitration  is, 
thanks  to  him,  laid  open  that  all  may  en- 
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ter  thereat.  His  voice  has  f^iven  utter- 
ance to  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  this  voice  once  heard  can  nev- 
er again,  I  believe,  be  stifled.  Thus  an 
unjust  war,  an  aggressive  and  criminal 
conflict,  has  received  from  the  strong  arm 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  blow  which  has  sent 
it  reeling  and  from  which  it  cannot  re- 
cover. 

Without  being  a  Utopian,  and  still  less 
a  poet  or  philosopher,  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  can  to-day  safely  predict  that 
if  war  becomes  unpopular  to  the  point 
of  no  longer  being  possible,  the  same 
thing  will  necessarily  happen  to  the 
armed  peace  which  is  ruining  us  all. 
Then  each  state  will  support  the  force 
needed  for  its  legitimate  defense,  but  no 
more,  as  is  precisely  the  case  in  the 
United  States ;  and  Europe,  also  united, 
will,  thanks  to  American  example  and 
initiative,  extend  a  grateful  hand  to  the 
New  World. 

This  is  what  I  foresaw  nearly  a  year 
ago,  when  I  said,  at  Chicago,  that  Amer- 
ican competition  had  its  advantages,  as 
it    stimulated    Europe    and    obliged    her 


to  also  transform  herself,  the  so-called 
American  peril  thus  becoming  the  Amer- 
ican remedy.  Material  competition 
threatened  to  harm  us,  but  moral  compe- 
tition will  be  our  salvation.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  will  save  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  Europe  is  a  treasure  that  Amer- 
ica, like  ourselves,  is  interested  in  pre- 
serving. Divided,  ruined  by  the  per- 
spective of  an  ever-menacing  war,  Eu- 
rope was  marching  to  her  fall.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  shown  how  she  may  be 
saved — has,  in  fact,  saved  her ! 

Some  day  I  will  point  out  how,  by 
what  precise  means,  I  believe  the  bring- 
ing about  of  peace  in  Europe  will  be 
largely  the  work  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  conviction  which  becomes  every  day 
stronger  in  my  mind.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment I  check  my  pen  and  limit  myself  to 
the  remark  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
realized  the  noblest  hopes,  and  like  a  ver- 
itable statesman  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, has  by  his  actions  won  the  hearty 
thanks  both  of  his  own  country  and  of  all 
mankind. 

Paris,  France. 
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By  J.    B.    Cranfill 


When  I  am  gone. 
And  my  still  form  is  wrapt 

In  death's  repose ; 

When  thou  art  lone. 
And  I  am  deaf  to  love  of  friends 

Or   hate  of   foes, 
Remember  then,  dear  heart. 
That  all  my  great  deep  wealth  of  love 

Was  thine. 


I   suffered  much, 
But  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  heavenly  light 

Was    mine ; 

Your    gentle    love 
Brought  to  my  hungry   soul 
A  glimpse  of  love  divine, 

And  when  I  die  remember  well,  dear  heart, 
That  all  my  soul  and  life  and  love 

Were  thine. 


I  was  not  good, 
But  through  the  weary  years 

I   struggled   hard   to   be, 

And  my  soul's   food. 
Was  thy  sweet  love 
And   my   deep   love   for   thee. 

I   did   my   best,   dear   heart. 
And  through  it  all  I  loved 

And    worshiped    thee. 


In  after  years 
When  thou  art  loved  and  petted 

By  life's  throng, 

Look  through  thy  tears, 
And  know  that  I  was  thine 

Through  all  the  journey  long; 

And  when   I  died. 
My  soul  was  soothed  to  peace 

By  thy  love's  song. 

Dai  las.   Tfxas. 
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History  of  Siena 

There  are  few  events  in  history  more 
interesting  than  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  two  chief  cities  of  Tus- 
cany throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
major  part  played  by  Florence  in  this 
conflict  is  well  known,  for  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  medieval  rivalry  until  now 


Madonna  by  Matteo  da  Siena 

historians  have  trumpeted  her  deeds  and 
critics  have  extolled  her  art,  always  ac- 
cepting her  at  her  own  estimation,  to  the 
detriment  of  Siena.  Florence,  lying  mod- 
estly in  a  valley,  called  herself  "  the  lily 
of  the  Arno ;  "  but  let  no  one  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  people  whose  emblem  is  the 
lily.  Florence^  persistent,  domineering 
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and  braggart,  is  essentially  masculine  in 
temperament,  and,  altho  the  Florentines 
may  appear  to  have  been  the  most  can- 
tankerous   people    on    the    face    of    the 
earth,   yet   somewhere,   hidden   in   their 
riotous  souls,  was  a  strain  of  logic  and 
a   shrewd   sanity   which   made   sure   the 
doom     of     poor,     emotional,     feminine 
Siena,  should  it  ever  come  to  a  prolonged 
trial  of  strength  between  them. 
According      to      Professor 
Douglas  "^  Siena  was  the  most 
turbulent  town  in  Italy,  per- 
haps  the   most  wicked ;    cer- 
tainly she  was  the  most  pious, 
and  saints,  such  as  her  Cather- 
ine and  Bernardino,  won  for 
her   the   distinction   of   being 
called    "  the    Gate    of    Para- 
dise."     Beautiful,    hysterical 
to  the  verge  of  insanity,  ex- 
quisite  in  her  religion,  mad- 
dening in  her   unreason,  she 
.always  preserved  her  fascina- 
tion.   Her  charm  is  enshrined 
in  her  art,  that  lovely  flower 
which    blossomed    and    with- 
ered before  the  beginning  of 
the    true    renaissance.      Pro- 
fessor Douglas,  whose  cult  is 
the  beautiful,  is  curiously  fit- 
ted to  reveal  to  the  uninitiated 
the  seductions  of  an  art  which 
does  not  depend  on  mere  cor- 
rectness   of    form     or    on 
rhythm  of  motion  to  enchant 
the  eye.   His  methods  are  scien- 
tific;   and    tho    justice    may 
sometimes    be    wrung    from 
him     reluctantly — for     he     is 
frankly  partisan — yet  his  con- 
clusions   are    fair.      He    ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of 
Florence,  he  even  admits  that 
her  art  is  greater  than  that  of 
Siena ;  but  he  loves  Siena  and  the  mystic 
beauty  of  her  art  more  than  all  the  vigor- 
ous and  scientific  technic  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  city  of  the  Medici. 

Professor   Douglas   begins  by   dispel- 
ling   some    of    the    traditional    romance 

♦  History    of     Siena.       By   Langton   Douglas. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $6.00  net. 
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gathered  about  the  two  cities.  He  tells 
us  their  jealousy  was  not  caused  by  class 
feeling;  that  Florence,  the  democratic, 
was  not  chivalrously  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  against  Siena,  the  aris- 
tocratic, but  that  it  was  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  a  struggle  for  mercantile 
supremacy.  By  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Siena  had  become  the 
world's  banker.  She  was,  at  that  time, 
larger  than  London  or  Paris,  and  held 
the  control  of  their  money  market.  She 
also  carried  the  debt  of  the  Roman  curia. 
This  state  of  affairs  menaced  the  very  life 
of  Florence  in  such  a  way  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  her  rival  became  her  domi- 
nant passion.  The  death  struggle  of 
Siena  began  with  the  battle  of  Monti- 
perti,  and  here  the  story  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Douglas  reaches  its  climax,  al- 
most rivaling  Walter  Scott's  famous 
scene  in  Ivanhoe.  The  author  has  en- 
hanced his  own  graphic  narrative  by  in- 
terspersing it  with  free  quotations  from 
an  old  chronicle.  Siena  gained  a  great 
victory  that  day,  but  the  hour  of  her  fall 
was  only  postponed ;  for  she  was  divided 
against  herself,  riddled  with  "  the  fool- 
fury  of  faction." 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  literature  and  art  of  Siena. 
The  history  of  her  literature  does  not  oc- 
cupy much  space,  for  "  the  emotions  of 
this  emotional  people  never  found  perfect 
expression  in  words.  ...  A  work 
of  art  to  please  the  Sienese  had  to  be 
outwardly  and  visibly  beautiful.  It  had 
to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  lust  of  the 
eye."  This  appeal  was  accomplished  to 
perfection  in  her  painting.  Its  spiritual 
distinction  and  strange  exotic  splendor 
affect  the  senses  with  a  subtle  fascination 
such  as  may  be  felt  even  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Matteo's  Madonna,  which  the 
historian  has  happily  selected  for  the 
frontispiece  of  his  work.  It  is  hard  to 
overestimate  thevalueof  Professor  Doug- 
las's^ analysis  of  this  type  of  art,  which, 
originated  by  the  Sienese,  was  com- 
municated by  them  to  Umbria,  and  was 
finally  absorbed  by  that  great  Umbrian, 
Raphael.  The  beautiful  and  copious  il- 
lustrations enable  the  student  to  follow 
the  author  in  his  conclusions,  thus  great- 
ly adding  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  avowed  partisanship  of  Professor 
Douglas  makes  his  attitude  toward  Mr. 


]^>ercnson  somewhat  amusing.  While 
recognizing  Mr.  Berenson's  critical  abil- 
ity and  often  adopting  his  phraseology, 
Professor  Douglas  apparently  bears  a 
grudge  against  that  champion  of  all 
things  Florentine,  frequently  charging 
him  with  unfairness  to  the  type  of  art  for 
which  Siena  stands.  He  closes  his  book, 
however,  with  this  reproach :  "  Siena  is 
slow  to  pay  honor  to  her  great  men. 
Even  Ouercia  is  without  any  monument, 
save  his  own  masterpieces," — this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Jacopo  della 
Quercia  was  one  of  the  great  sculptors  of 
the  world. 

The  Siege  of  Quebec 

The  Siege  of  Quebec  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  have  been 
treated  from  so  many  standpoints,  and 
legendary  lore  has  supplied  so  many  pic- 
turesque details,  that  the  present  narra- 
tive of  facts  comes  to  us  as  a  revelation.* 
The  authors,  however,  have  forestalled 
criticism,  by  producing  their  authority 
for  every  statement  made.  The  plan  of 
the  work,  therefore,  differs  from  every 
other  on  the  subject.  The  narrative  is 
told  in  three  volumes,  and  the  remaining 
volumes  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  docu- 
ments upon  which  the  story  is  based.  One 
fact  is  forced  upon  the  student  familiar 
with  works  treating  of  this  epoch,  and 
that  is  the  avidity  with  which  writers  have 
seized  upon  every  statement  passing  cur- 
rent that  would  give  a  dramatic  or  pa- 
thetic touch  to  their  writing,  without 
pausing  to  examine  whether  it  had  any 
foundation  in  truth. 

An  illustration  may  be  given.  In  the 
writings  of  Summervogel,  Bonnechose, 
Baudoncourt,  the  Abbe  Casgrain,  Ernest 
Gagnon,  Guenin,  Chapais,  Parkman,  and 
others,  the  last  moments  of  Montcalm  are 
made  memorable  by  his  solicitude  for  the 
Canadians.  In  a  letter  to  Brigadier 
Townshend,  Montcalm  is  represented  as 
saying : ''  I  have  been  their  father,  be  thou 
their  protector,"  etc. 

The  papers  of  Townshend  are  now 
made  public,  and  among  them  is  the  fa- 

*  Thf,  Siege  of  Qtjehec  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  By  A.  Doughty,  in  Col- 
laboration icith  G.  W.  Parmelee.  In  six  volumes, 
with  plans,  portraits  and  views.  Quebec :  Dus- 
sault  &  Proulx ;  and  Cleveland  :  The  Arthur  H. 
Olark  Company. 
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mous  letter  written  by  the  dying  general. 
Its  terms,  however,  are  very  different  to 
those  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  It 
opens  with  these  significant  words :  ''  Be- 
ing obliged  to  surrender  to  your  arms,  I 
have  the  honor  to  demand  the  execution 
of  the  Cartel  of  Exchange,"  etc. ;  and 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  touching 
words  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  But  the  publication  of  this  let- 
ter written  by  Montcalm  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  merely  disposing  of  a  few 
pretty  phrases.  It  throws  an  entirely  new 
light  upon  the  contentions  of  historians, 
that  De  Ramezay  was  culpable  in  capitu- 
lating upon  the  demand  of  Townshend. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  rea- 
sons for  capitulating,  which  are  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  third  volume,  is  imma- 
terial here,  but  this  letter  clearly  transfers 
the  responsibility  from  De  Ramezay  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French 
forces. 

One  more  instance  may  be  cited.  It 
has  never  been  made  perfectly  clear  who 
was  the  author  of  the  plan  by  which 
Quebec  was  taken.  Wolfe,  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  carried  out  the  daring 
project,  but  to  whom  belongs  the  honor 
of  proposing  the  plan  ?  Hitherto  the  ver- 
dict has  been  in  favor  of  the  brigadiers. 
Last  year  Colonel  Townshend  apparently 
settled  the  vexed  question  by  the  publica- 
tion of  certain  papers  in  his  ''  Militarv 
Life  of  George,  First  Marquess  Towns- 
hend." In  the  preface  to  this  work  he 
says: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  unexpected  and 
surprising  manner  in  which  Quebec  was  taken 
was  the  plan  of  the  Brigadiers,  and  not  of 
Wolfe.  That  Wolfe  put  into  happy  execution 
the  plan  of  others  is  no  disparagement  to  his 
glorious  memory." 

Unfortunately  for  Colonel  Townshend, 
it  is  proved  by  the  production  of  the  lost 
page,  that  the  papers  upon  which  he  re- 
lied have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan. 
Moreover,  a  letter  is  given  addressed  by 
Townshend  to  Wolfe  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  which  the  writer  frank- 
ly admits  that  he  is  not  aware  either  of 
the  nature  or  place  of  the  attack,  and  de- 
mands information  in  order  to  avoid  er- 
ror. Wolfe's  answer  to  this  communica- 
tion, the  last  penned  by  his  hand,  forever 
settles  the  question.  Wolfe  points  out  the 
exact  spot  of  the  attack,  and  reminds  his 


Brigadiers  that  he  had  the  honor  to  in- 
form them  that  morning  ''  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  attack  the  French  army,"  and  that, 
''  I  have  chosen  that  spot  where  we  are 
most  likely  to  succeed."  He  also  admin- 
isters a  rebuke  in  these  words :  *'  It  is  not 
usual  for  inferior  officers  to  ask  questions 
on  that  point." 

These  are  minor  details,  it  is  true,  but 
they  illustrate  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the 
student,  and  show  the  value  of  these  vol- 
umes to  those  who  desire  to  ascertain  the 
truth. 

The  cartography  of  the  siege  is  aug- 
mented by  the  publication  of  several  man- 
uscript plans  on  a  huge  scale,  and  there 
are  also  a  number  of  fac-s'uniles  of  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Capitulation,  Wolfe's 
will,  letters  of  Montcalm,  etc. 

There  are  over  twenty  excellent  por- 
traits, executed  with  great  care  and  fin- 
ish, which  have  been  taken  direct  from  the 
originals,  and  the  whole  work  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  one  complete  and  authorita- 
tive account  of  the  campaign  of  1759. 

Three  Interesting  Novels 

By  education  and  reputation  Mr.  Lang 
is  a  linguist,  an  essayist,  a  critic,  but  by 
nature  and  genius  he  is  a  Scotchman  an'd 
a  humorist.  And  it  is  Andrew  Lang 
smiling  grimly  from  the  heather  back- 
ground of  his  true  character  that  we 
meet  in  the  author  of  this  volume.^ 

A  number  of  excellent  but  impecunious 
men  and  women  in  London  society  form 
a  syndicate  and  earn  a  livelihood  by  dis- 
eniaiigling  the  romantic  affairs  and  fam- 
ily feuds  of  people  who  apply  to  them 
for  help.  Their  operations  extend  over 
two  continents  with  the  best  results  in 
smoothing  both  the  true  love  courses  and 
the  financial  difficulties  of  their  clients. 
And  Frank  Stockton  never  displayed 
more  ingenuity,  more  whimsical  wit  in 
dramatizing  the  happy  incredible  than 
does  Mr.  Lang  in  this  volume.  His  pur- 
pose in  not  only  to  amuse  the  ordinary 
reader,  but  to  tease  the  scholarly  and 
scientific  world  with  an  occasional  mock- 
ery of  their  serious  undertakings.  He 
squints  at  every  situation,  however 
grave,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dispropor- 

^  The  Disentanglers.  By  Andrew  Lang.  New 
York  :  Longmfins,  Green  &  Co. 
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tion  it  and  suggest  the  ludicrous  extreme. 
He  makes  an  imconscious  clown  of  every 
lover,  and  turns  each  man's  grief  into  a 
joke  of  shrewd  Scotch  economy  in  human 
frailties, — in  short,  a  harmless,  heartless 
performance,  not  altogether  dignified, 
but  delightfully  entertaining,  especially 
for  those  who  are  in  the  mood  to  ap- 
prove mischievous  diablerie. 

Nor  does  America  escape  his  humor. 
The  sly  philosophy  that  led  "  Poppa  Mc- 
Cabe  "  to  found  his  famous  Freak  Mu- 


ANDKEW   LANG 

seum  is  thus  interpreted  by  his  daughter, 
''  the  fair  American,"  who  seeks  aid  and 
council  from  The  Diseiitanglers: 

"  Poppa  used  to  argue,  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  are  monotonous.  .  .  .  They  see 
men  and  women,  but  almost  all  of  them  have 
one  head ;  and  even  a  hand  with  six  fingers  is 
not  common.  This  is  why  the  popular  mind 
runs  in  grooves.  This  causes  what  they  call 
'  the  dead  level  of  democracy !  '  .  .  .  Now 
Poppa  would  not  hear  of  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions. .  .  .  He  was  a  Hail  Columbia  man 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  But  something  is 
wanted,  he  said,  to  get  us  out  of  grooves,  and 
break  the  monotony.  That  something,  said 
Poppa,  Nature  has  mercifully  provided  in 
Freaks,  the  citizens  feel  this  unconsciously. 
.  .  .  So  Poppa  founded  his  museum  of  natu- 
ral varieties,  all  of  them  honest  Injun." 

This  is  the  truth,  that  no  matter  what 
condition  of  life  we  are  in.  there  is  al- 
ways an  evident  "  long,  straight  road  " 


which  leads  at  last  to  a  sort  of  crucified 
contentment.  It  is  the  chastened  adjust- 
ment we  ourselves  make  to  virtue  and 
to  the  other  fellow's  shortcomings.  But 
the  "  road  "  alluded  to  in  Mr.  George 
Horton's  new  novel-  is  the  matrimonial 
highway  of  life, — a  mountain  and  desert 
journey  out  of  the  fairy  land  of  youth 
and  romance  into  the  sweet  trance  of  a 
dual  old  age,  fulfilled  with  many  sorrows 
and  blessings.  The  lugubrious  adjectives 
attached  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in 
Chicago,  where  marital  bridal  paths  are 
too  numerous,  and  where,  as  Mr.  Horton 
himself  puts  it,  "  everybody  you  know  is 
about  to  be  married  or  divorced."  The 
title  therefore  (really  a  quotation  from 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson)  is  meant  to  be 
emphatic,  sermonic. 

And  after  all  we  have  endured  in  fic- 
tion from  the  immoralities  of  social  life 
in  this  Modern  Nineveh,  a  story  with 
modest  mother  women  casting  their  lit- 
tle domestic  halos  over  the  pages  is  a 
welcome  departure.  And  there  are  real 
children,  corrupting  their  pinafores  with 
jam,  and  perfecting  maternal  patience 
with  innumerable  demands. 

But  occasionally  an  author  holds  fast 
the  integrity  of  his  women  and  children 
in  order  to  make  greater  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  intelligent,  masculine 
depravity.  And  for  this  reason  the  de- 
cency, the  high  respectability  of  the  three 
heroes  in  this  novel  is  the  more  remark- 
able. In  fact,  nothing  more  daring  in 
modern  fiction  has  happened  than  this, 
that  three  honest,  virtuous  married  men 
should  be  found  starring  roles  in  one 
novel,  and  all  of  them  Chicago  citizens' 

Still,  Mr.  Horton's  shortcomings  as  an 
artist  are  so  apparent  that  they  cannot 
be  overlooked.  He  is  tediously  long  in 
his  descriptions  of  persons.  A  few  grace- 
ful charcoal  sentences  give  a  more  in- 
cisive impression  of  a  woman's  face  and 
figure  than  two  pages  of  tedious  milli- 
nery details.  Also,  Mr.  Horton  is  unfor- 
tunate in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  lift  in 
his  imagination,  no  power  of  illusion 
sufficient  to  render  pleasing  the  monot- 
onous realities  of  the  life  he  portrays. 
There  is  something  stolidly  truthful  in 
his  method,  more  righteous  than  artistic. 

2  The  Long,  Straight  Road.  By  George  Horton. 
Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company. 
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But  even  here  we  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  dead  level  of  the  material 
out  of  which  most  American  fiction 
comes.  The  past  is  not  yet  far  enough 
away  to  be  idealized,  and  the  present  is 
but  the  fetus  of  a  mighty,  perhaps  a  mon- 
strous, future. 

After  all,  women  are  more  bloody 
minded  than  men  are, — possibly  because 
sex  bars  them  from  receiving  the  en- 
lightenment which  fighting  experiences 
give  to  men.  This  story  of  France  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XIV^  belongs  to 
the  famous  female  series  of  desperate 
novels,  such  as  "  The  Helmet  of  Na- 
varre," "To  Have  and  To  Hold," 
"  Hearts  Courageous," — all,  no  matter 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  full  of  masculine 
bravado,  swaggerings  and  fightings. 
Miss  Seawell  begins  therefore  in  the 
first  page  with  the  trumpetings  of  an  old 
braggart  captain  of  the  guard  belong- 
ing to  Count  Saxe,  Marshal-General  of 
France.  But  it  is  a  cheerful,  witty  per- 
formance that  charms  the  reader's  atten- 
tion and  good  will  for  the  forthcoming 
tale.  A  concession  which  dooms  him  to 
disappointment,  by  the  way ;  for  while 
the  movements  of  the  story  are  fast  and 
dramatic  enough,  they  never  reach  the 
expected  climax.  Nothing  good  enough 
or  bad  enough  happens  to  justify  so 
many  splendid  details  and  critical  situa- 
tions. 

''  Francezka  "  is  simply  the  universal 
type  of  the  historical  maiden  met  in 
every  romance  of  this  class,  and  never 
found  in  real  life,  either  during  the 
seventeenth  century  or  out  of  it. 

The  author's  style  is  suggestive,  how- 
ever, of  a  fine  and  discriminating  intelli- 
gence. And  the  quaintness  of  her  liter- 
ary manner  reminds  us  that  there  is  a 
poetic  delicacy  of  passion  which  these 
old  romantic  forms  of  speech  were  bet- 
ter suited  to  convey  than  our  modern 
realistic  use  of  terms. 

Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch 

History  does  not  always  make  just 
and  adequate  return  to  the  souls  that 
helped  create  it.  It  is  often  arbitrary, 
whimsical  and  partial,  celebrating  as 
heroes  mere  opportunists  and  letting  the 
pioneers,  the  real  crusaders,  go  by  unac- 

3  Francezka.  By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  Indian- 
apolis :  The  Bowen-MerrlU  Company^ 


claimed,  uncrowned.  Probably  few 
Americans  to-day,  outside  of  those  with- 
in his  own  local  and  professional  circles, 
are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Henry 
Ingersoll  Bowditch  is  identified  with  the 
history  of  our  Civil  War  and  the  cause 
and  conditions  which  precipitated  it,  as 
well  as  with  a  score  of  other  progressive 
movements,  medical,  civic  and  patriotic, 
all  of  which  have  since  become  part  and 
parcel  of  our  national  policy  or  acknowl- 
edged features  in  our  country's  path- 
ological development.* 

Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch  was  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  August  9th,  1808.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  and  of  Mary 
Ingersoll,  his  wife.  When  the  lad  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  Boston  and  here  Henry  entered  the 
Public  Latin  School  and  two  years  later 
(1825)  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College 
as  a  sophomore.  Singularly  enough 
negative  rather  than  positive  reasons  in- 
fluenced him  to  choose  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  his  life  work.  After  serv- 
ing a  thorough  and  distinguished  noviti- 
ate both  here  and  abroad  under  notable 
medical  teachers  and  receiving  the  per- 
sonal recognition  of  men  such  as  Chau- 
mel,  Jouffroy,  Andral  and  Louis,  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  began  in  1834  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston.  His 
initiation  into  Abolitionism  came  about  in 
the  following  wise,  as  may  be  read  in 
one  of  his  letters  : 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  October  21st,  1835, 
having  finished  most  of  my  professional  work, 
I  walked  down  Washington  Street,  and  at  the 
corner  of  Court  Street  found  a  large  and  noisy 
crowd.  Looking  down  State  Street  so  I  could 
see  the  spot  where  Attucks  and  his  comrades 
fell  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Revolution,  I 
witnessed  a  scene  of  wild  tumult  such  as  I 
shall  never  forget.  Apparently  numbers  of 
men  were  trying  to  enter  the  northern  door  of 
the  old  State  House.  I  asked  the  reason  of 
the  mob,  as  it  evidently  was.  '  They  are  trying 
to  "  snake  out "  Garrison  and  Thompson  and 
tar  and  feather  them.*  *  What  have  they 
done?  '  I  asked.  *  The  Abolitionists  have  been 
holding  a  meeting  in  opposition  to  slavery.' 
'  Then  it  has  come  to  this,'  I  said,  *  that  a 
man  cannot  speak  on  Slavery  within  sight  of 
Faneuil  Hall  and  almost  at  the  foot  of  Bunker 
Hill?  If  this  is  so  it  is  time  for  me  to  become 
an  Abolitionist'  " 


*  Life  and  Corrbspondbnck  ok  Henry  Ingbr- 
soi.ii  Bowditch.  By  Vincent  Y.  Botvditch.  2  vols. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $5.00  net. 
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From  this  hour  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  the  hhicks, 
fearlessly  and  devotedly 
promoting"  every  measure 
which  tended  to  forward 
the  emancipation  of  the 
race.  With  Charles  Sum- 
n  e  r,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Theodore  Parker,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  others  he 
bravely  fought  the  anti- 
slavery  fight  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Civil  War,  and 
lived  to  write  of  the  time 
as  "  this  glorious  epoch  of 
the  century,  during  which 
'  through  the  dear  God's 
love'  I  have  lived  and  have 
worked  and  at  times  have 
been  'a  part  of '  great 
events."  And  so  it  proved 
throughout  his  long  and 
notable  career.  His  was  a 
rare  nature,  inspired  by  a 
splendid  enthusiasm  for 
truth  and  honor.  Morally 
courageous  and  spiritually 
most  sound  and  sane,  it 
was  inevitable  that  he 
should  always  choose  the 
"  better  part." 

No  small  credit  attaches 
to  the  compiler  of  this  ad- 
mirable Life  and  Corre- 
spondence for  the  t  h  o  r- 
oughly  capable  and  intelli- 
gent manner  in  which  he  has 
arranged  the  material  at  hand.  The  two 
substantial  volumes  stand  forth,  not 
merely  as  a  memorial  to  an  eminent  man, 
but  as  a  history  of  his  time,  accurate  and 
reliable,  and  vividly  revealed  through  the 
medium  of  his  highly  discerning  vision. 
As  a  rule  Letters  give  but  a  fragmentary 
impression  of  sequential  occurrences,  but 
here,  altho  on  occasions  there  are  lapses 
of  considerable  space  between  certain  of 
the  journal  entries  and  the  correspond- 
ence, the  record  is  of  a  sustained  interest 
and  unitv  and  carries  one  forward  with 
the  march  of  events  with  no  perceptible 
break  from  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  almost  to  the  threshold  of 
the  twentieth.  It  must  have  been  stimu- 
lating to  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood 


FRANK    NORRIS    AT    GREENWOOD    LAKE 
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of  SO  Stalwart  a  soul,  but  to  those  also 
who  encounter  him  in  the  pages  of  this 
book  there  is  an  inspiration. 


The  Pit 

From  the  broad,  fertile  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  wheat  is  raised,  and 
from  the  battle  with  the  great  railway 
that  strangled  the  land  in  its  arms  like 
a  huge  octopus,  we  are  carried  in  this 
second  novel  *  of  Mr.  Norris's  trilogy 
to  the  Pit,  in  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  where  the  wheat  is  sold 
and  where  men  rage  like  demons  in  the 
buyingf  and  sellinsf  of  it.     From  the  first 


*  The    Pit.       Bp    Frank    N orris. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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chapter,  where  the  heroine,  newly  ar- 
rived in  Chicago,  beliolds  through  the 
murk  of  rain  and  many  glimmering 
lights  that  sinister  Building,  "  black, 
grave,  monolithic,  crouching  on  its  foun- 
dations, like  a  monstrous  sphinx  with 
blind  eyes,  silent,  grave, — crouching 
there  without  a  sound,  without  a  sign  of 
life  under  the  night  and  the  drifting  veil 
of  rain," — to  the  last  paragraph,  where, 
as  she  leaves  the  city,  the  same  somber 
mass  blocks  her  vision  through  the  same 
'*  drifting  veil  of  rain,"  always  it  domi- 
nates the  story,  a  symbol  of  stern,  in- 
human, tremendous  force.  It  is  blind 
and  voiceless,  but  it  is  more  instinct  with 
artistic  life  than  the  men  who  plot  and 
rave  beneath  its  roof,  than  the  women 
whose  happiness  and  misery,  without 
any  will  of  their  own,  are  held  within  its 
grasp. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  the  author's  art ;  he  is  a  late  imitator 
of  the  naturalistic  school  dominated  by 
Zola,  whose  aim  was  to  represent  human 
beings  as  lost  in  the  current  of  some 
great,  overpowering,  brutal  force.  And 
it  is  characteristic  of  things  American 
that  we  should  welcome  an  imitation  of 
such  a  literary  movement  after  its  career 
is  run  in  France  and  other  ideals  have 
come  to  the  front.  In  part  Mr.  Norris  is 
notably  successful  in  his  attempt.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  Jadwin's  corner  in 
wheat  seize  the  reader's  attention  and 
will  not  let  it  go ;  the  climax  of  the  story, 
when  the  crash  comes  and  Jadwin,  brok- 
en in  health  and  mind,  comes  out  into 
the  Pit  to  stay  the  fatal  storm,  is  a  pow- 
erful piece  of  writing.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  picture  of  his  impotence 
as  he  stands  repeating  with  mechanical 
monotony  the  fatal  words :  "  Wheat — 
wheat — wheat ! '  But  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  story,  as  of  all  such  stories,  that  we 
read  it  impatiently,  hurrying  through  the 
intermediate  scenes  in  our  eagerness  to 
reach  the  conclusion  which  we  have  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning.  Our  interest, 
moreover,  from  first  to  last  is  less  in- 
volved in  the  individual  characters  than 
in  the  contest  of  great  impersonal  forces, 
lust  as  the  characters  of  The  Pit  are  as- 
sociated with  the  selling  of  wheat  do 
they  become  real.  Jadwin  is  the  most 
vital  of  all ;  even  Crookcb,  tho  he  appears 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  story,  is  alive 


and  distinct.  As  we  move  further  from 
the  center,  however,  the  persons,  the 
heroine  and  her  sister  and  the  others,  be- 
come more  and  more  shadowy  until  we 
reach  that  feeble  caricature,  the  artist 
Corthell.  There  is  displayed  in  places  a 
tremendous  energy  of  description,  but  the 
final  impression  of  the  book  is  not  far 
from  a  glorification  of  the  basest  pas- 
sions in  the  American  character. 


Greek  Votive   Offerings 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Rouse  has 
adopted  a  title  for  his  latest  work  *  that 
does  not  legitimately  describe  the  con- 
tents of  his  book.  "  Whatever  is  given 
of  free  will  to  a  being  conceived  as  super- 
human is  to  speak  strictly  a  votive  of- 
fering "  is  the  definition  contained  in  his 
opening  sentence.  But  a  votive  offering 
is  "  to  speak  strictly  "'  one  made  in  per- 
formance of  a  vow.  It  is  an  unwarrant- 
able violation  of  language  to  apply  the 
term  "  votive  "  as  Mr.  Rouse  does.  What 
he  really  means  are  dedicatory  offerings, 
which  include  votive.  "  Dedicatory  of- 
fering "  is  a  somewhat  ponderous  name ; 
but  it  is  strictly  accurate.  We  want  a 
handy  equivalent  for  anathema  and 
JVeihcreschenk. 


"  The  main  purpose  of  the  book,"  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  limiting  his  broad  definition,  "  is 
to  collect  and  classify  those  offerings  which 
are  not  immediately  perishable ;  and  by  ex- 
amining the  occasion  of  their  dedication,  and 
the  statements  made  about  it,  to  trace  if  possi- 
ble the  motives  of  the  dedicator  and  the  mean- 
ing which  the  act  had  for  him."      (p.   i.) 

This  task  is  performed  in  fourteen  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  subject  matter  is  some- 
what arbitrarily  distributed.  The  first 
deals  with  certain  superhuman  person- 
ages to  whom  certain  offerings  are  made 
— •"  the  dead,  the  heroes  and  the  Chtho- 
nian  deities  ;"  the  second  with  certain  sorts 
of  dedicatory  offerings — "  tithes,  first 
fruits  and  kindred  offerings ;  "  the  third 
to  the  sixth  with  pursuits  and  circum- 
stances of  life  that  prompt  the  dedicating 
of  offerings — ''  war,"  "  games  and  con- 
tests," "  disease  and  calamity,"  "  domes- 

*  Greek  Votive  Offerings.  An  Essay  on  the 
History  of  Greek  Religion.  By  William  Henry 
Denham  Rouse,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  ChrisVs 
College,  Cambridge;  Head  Master  of  the  Perse 
School,  Cambridge.  At  the  University  Press,  1902. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     $4.50. 
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tic  life."  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chap- 
ters memorials  of  honor  and  office  and  of 
feasts  and  ceremonials  are  dealt  with ;  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  propitiatory  offerings 
and  rarities  and  valuables  dedicated,  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  treat  of 
dedicatory  formulae,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
the  disposal  by  their  custodians  of  the  ob- 
jects dedicated  in  the  shines.  A  '*  gen- 
eral sketch  "  concludes  the  body  of  the 
book.  This  final  chapter  might,  with 
some  smallish  additions  from  other 
places,  have  constituted,  had  the  present 
work  been  put  together  on  a  model  not 
unpopular  in  Germany,  the  main  text,  the 
rest  taking  the  form  of  elaborate  notes  in 
small  print  with  appendices. 

The  salient  points  of  this  final  chapter, 
in  which  the  author  evinces  his  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  subject,  may  be 
briefly  touched  upon  here.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  period  with 
which  he  is  primarily  concerned  is  that 
which  extends  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  to 
the  fourth  century  before  our  era.  The 
very  simple  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tion of  the  gods  that  led  men  to  give 
them  various  things  is  well  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Rouse  (p.  350,  sq.).  The  motives 
of  public  and  private  offerings  are  the 
same — gratitude  for  success  of  all  kinds, 
propitiation,  desire  for  help  and  relief  in 
the  present  and  for  prosperity  in  the  fu- 
ture (p.  351,  sq.).  The  offerings  are  of 
two  well  defined  classes,  things  that  have 
a  real  value  ("material")  and  things 
that  have  little  or  no  value  but  much  sig- 
nificance (''ideal")  (p.  352).  Mr. 
Rouse  in  his  discussion  of  these  classes — 
particularly  the  latter — makes  it  pretty 
plain  that  the  offering  is  made  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dedicator's 
interests,  and  that  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  view  that  would  associate  of- 
ferings to  particular  gods  with  the  sym- 
bolical attributes  of  those  gods.  On  this 
point  he  lays  great  stress.  For  the  mat- 
ter on  which  his  summary  is  based,  which 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
Mr.  Rouse  has  for  years  ransacked  col- 
lections of  inscriptions,  journals  and  mu- 
seums. He  has  also  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  Greek  Anthology,  an  index  to  the 
offerings  named  in  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  together  with 
useful  indices,  based  on  inscriptions,  of 
the  offerings  of  Athens,  Eleusis,  Delos, 
the  Theban  shrines,  Platsea,  the  Samian 


Ileraeum,  Branchidae  and  ^gina.  Mr. 
Rouse  is  familiar  with  India  and  with  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  with  the  mod- 
ern shrines  of  Europe.  He  knows  the 
speech  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland  and  of  the  islands.  This  knowl- 
edge he  has  used,  and,  it  should  seem, 
with  good  judgment,  for  the  modern  par- 
allels and  survivals  which  he  notes  here 
and  there.  His  Greek  quotations  are  bet- 
ter accented  than  is  the  case  in  many 
English  books,  tho  his  proof  readers 
ought  to  have  helped  him  more  than  they 
have.  The  illustrations  (not  very  nu- 
merous) are  none  of  them  of  the  *'  proc- 
ess "  sort,  which  Mr.  Rouse  does  not 
like.  The  individual  character  of  the  au- 
thor appears  in  certain  peculiarities  of 
spelling,  which  rather  add  piquancy  than 
otherwise.  The  book  is  readable  as  well 
as  very  useful. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  To  be  com- 
plete in  seventeen  royal  octavo  volumes. 
^5.00  per  volume. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  publishers 
of  this  encylopedia  to  produce  a  work 
which  should  be  the  result  of  fresh  in- 
vestigation, at  once  authoritative  and 
convenient.  With  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  text 
taken  over  from  "  The  International 
Cyclopedia,"  the  articles  are  newly  writ- 
ten and  are  not  based  on  any  previously 
existing  work  of  the  kind ;  the  portion 
taken  from  ''  The  International  "  is  re- 
tained because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  edi- 
tors, it  has  stood  the  test  of  searching 
criticism  and  satisfies  the  most  exacting 
requirements.  In  order  that  the  work 
might  be  authoritative,  scholars  of  repute 
have  been  called  on  to  write  under  their 
special  subjects.  Convenience  is  sought 
by  proper  arrangement  and  spacing,  and 
by  adequate  illustration.  Under  the  last 
head  may  be  mentioned  a  single  point 
which  many  cyclopedias  neglect  and 
which  is  really  of  considerable  impor- 
tance— the  pronunciation  of  all  words 
where  error  is  possible  is  carefully 
marked.  The  fifth  volume,  which  is  the 
last  to  appear  at  the  present  date,  carries 
the  work  down  to  the  word  Desiderius, 
and  includes  a  number  of  important  sub- 
jects. Among  the  longer  articles  may  be 
mentioned  Congregationalism,  occupy- 
ing  sixteen    columns :    Constitution,    in- 
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eluding  treatment  of  the  subject  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  com- 
plete; Correggio,  with  full-page  repro- 
duction of  "The  Holy  Night;"  Cos- 
tume^ fully  illustrated ;  Cromwell,  occu- 
pying six  columns ;  Cuba,  with  special 
article  on  Cuban  Literature. 

The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind.  By  George 
Albert  Coe,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     ^135  net. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  snobbishness 
about  this  title,  and  a  little  amusement  in 
the    explanation    that    the    book 
was  so  named  because  some  of 
the  chapters  were  prepared  for 
college    students.      Nevertheless 
humble  men  of  ordinary  powers 
need  not   fear   to  undertake  its 
perusal.     They  will  learn  of  the 
justice  of  the  "  demand  that  the 
scientific  method  be  employed  in 
the  study  of  religious  as  well  as 
other  facts,"  and  of  the  necessity 
of  "  literary  and  historical  meth- 
ods  in  the  study  of  the   Scrip- 
tures."   Those  whose  minds  are 
mature  enough  not  to  be  shocked 
by  the  granting  of  such  premises 
will  be  helped  somewhat  by  Pro- 
fessor Coe's  description  of  what 
these    modern    ideas    are    to   do 
with    religion.      They    will    be 
gratified  to  learn  that  religion  is 
not  to  be  done  awav  with,  that 
it  is  only  to  be  stripped  of  some 
encumbrances  and  left  to  run  its 
course  with  greater  vigor.    They 
will  be  encouraged  to  know  that 
the  true  scientific  spirit  is  truly 
religious, and  that  a  ''really scien- 
tific age   cannot  be  also  a  ma- 
terialistic age,   for  science   does 
not  worship   things,  but  ideals : 
its    passion    is    for    truth,    and 
truth  is  a  temple  of  which  the 
senses   are   only   the   vestibule." 
This  assurance   that   men   have 
only  to  be  scientific  enough  to    be    re- 
ligious, too,  will  doubtless  comfort  many, 
and  the  doctrine  of  "  Salvation  by  Edu- 
cation,"   to    which    Professor    Coe    de- 
votes a  chapter,  will  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  those  intense  spiritual  struggles 
in  which  Patll,  Wesley  and  others  down 
to  this  present    have  suflfered  so  much. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  know  beforehand 
just  how  one  ought  to  be  converted,  and 
religious  psychology  is  very  kind  to  as- 


sure us  that  conversion  ought  not  to 
surprise  us  at  all,  that  we  ought  to  expect 
to  be  converted  at  the  proper  time  of  life. 
It  is  probable  that  some  who  seek  God 
will  prefer  to  go  far  into  the  wilderness 
to  find  a  prophet  who  cries.  Repent  ye, 
but  doubtless  there  are  many  of  mature 
mind  who  will  find  light  and  stimulus  in 
Professor  Coe's  sincere  and  earnest  ef- 
forts. ^ 

Roger  Wolcott.     By  William  Lawrence,  D.D. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ;?5i.oo  net. 

Few  personalities  have  possessed  more 


ROGER    WOLCOTT 
(Courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

efifectual  fire  and  magnetic  influence  than 
that  of  the  late  Gov.  Roger  Wolcott,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  tho  the  course  of 
public  events  throughout  his  life  gave 
him  no  conspicuous  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  greatness,  as  it  is  popularly 
understood,  his  character  ''taught  above 
his  head  "  and  wrought  its  spell  upon  all 
with  whom  he  was,  even  obliquely, 
brought  in  contact.  Well-born,  inherit- 
ing wealth  as  well  as  high  social  position 
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and  extraordinary  distinction  of  mind 
and  person,  Roger  Wolcott  dedicated 
himself,  hand  and  heart,  to  public  service 
as  "  a  faithful  servant  of  the  State,  a 
wise  administrator,  a  just  officer  and  a 
strong  leader."  Bishop  Lawrence's  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  his  friend  will 
prove  of  especial  interest  to  Boston  and 
New  England  at  large,  and  these  will 
more  readily  forgive  the  personal  and  al- 
most extravagant  tone  of  eulogy  in  which 
its  pages  are  written  than  the  impartial 
critic  who  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
detracts  from  the  force  of  the  work  as  a 
judicial  record  of  a  public  career. 


The  Social  Unrest.     By  John  Graham  Brooks. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50. 

This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  es- 
says on  the  manifestations  and  causes  of 
the  spirit  of  discontent  now  so  prevalent. 
The  author  has  devoted  himself  to  in- 
terviewing men  prominent  in  our  indus- 
tries, both  masters  and  workmen,  in- 
cluding the  representatives  of  many  la- 
bor unions.  He  appears  to  sympathize 
with  the  Socialists,  while  he  dreads  the 
results  of  applying  their  theories.  Were 
employers  to  be  more  conciliatory  in 
their  bearing  toward  their  servants,  Mr. 
Brooks  thinks  that  the  regime  of  Social- 
ism might  be  modified  or  averted ;  and 
he  produces  evidence  showing  that  many 
employers  are  in  favor  of  labor  organiza- 
zation.  While  the  author  has  little  to  say 
that  is  novel,  his  presentation  of  current 
opinion  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  last 
generation  is  interesting. 

J8 
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Perhaps  the  best  one-volume  edition  of 
Keats  is  the  "  Hampstead  Edition,"  just  issued 
by  The  Macmillan  Company.  The  type  and 
page  are  unusually  attractive.     (Price,  $1.75.) 

....Jane  Austen's  Novels  in  five  compact 
volumes  have  been  published  by  Putnams  in 
what  is  called  the  "  Hampshire  Edition." 
(Price,  $5.00.) 

Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co.    publish    the 

Works  of  John  Fiske  in  a  "  Standard  Library 
Edition,"  24  volumes,  with  over  three  hundred 
illustrations,  $2.00  per  volume,  sold  only  by 
subscription. 

...."The  Story  of  Alchemy  and  the  Be- 
ginnings of  Chemistry,"  by  M.  M.  Pattison 
Muir,  is  now  included  in  Appleton's  Library 


of    Useful    Stories.       It    is    a    quaint    history, 
quaintly  illustrated.     (Price,  35  cents  net.) 

. ..  .Phyfe's  "  Seven  Thousand  Words  Often 
Mispronounced"  is  now  raised  to  "  Ten  Thou- 
sand Words  Often  Mispronounced."  It  is  a 
uscf  '1  book  to  have  at  hand  and  to  glance  into 
occasionally.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.00 
net.) 

....Macmillan  now  publishes  "John  Ingle- 
sant "  in  a  superb  three-volume  edition  in 
every  way  worthy  of  that  established  classic. 
There  are  no  illustrations  except  a  photo- 
gravure of  the  author;  the  excellence  of  the 
book  depends  on  the  paper  and  type  and  mar- 
gins. There  is  probably  no  novel  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  more  certain  of  lasting  ce- 
lebrity than  this  philosophical  romance,  which, 
to  judge  from  his  later  works,  seemed  to  ex- 
haust Mr.  Shorthouse's  genius.  (Price,  $9.00 
net.) 

Pebbles 

Many  are  called,  but  few  get  up. — The 
Protest. 

....People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
pull  down  the  blinds. — The  Protest. 

....What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
man  who  has  been  married  only  once? — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

....Occasionally  a  woman  gets  the  notion 
that  she  isn't  helping  the  world  any  unless  her 
heart  is  aching  for  it. — Atchison  Globe. 

. . .  .Dinwit:  "Say,  our  backbones  are  like 
serial  stories,  aren't  they?  "  Thinwit:  "  Prove 
it."  Dinwit:  "  Continued  in  our  necks." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

...."What  objection  did  that  editor  make 
to  your  verse  on  the  beautiful  snow?"  asked 
the  poet's  wife.  "  He  only  said  that  he  couldn't 
catch  the  drift  of  it,"  answered  the  poet. — 
Baltimore  American. 

Ice  cream  he  bought  his  darling, 
And  she  ate,  and  ate,  and  ate ; 

Till  at  last  her  heart  she  gave  him. 
To  make  room  for  one  more  plate. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

THINGS   THAT   WENT   WRONG. 

"  I  have  here  a  little  poem,"  said  the  caller, 
timidly,  "  which  I  would  like  to  offer  for  your 
acceptance,  if  you  think  it  worthy."  The  editor 
looked  up.  "  Is  it  one  you  have  *  just  dashed 
off?'"  he  asked.  "No;  I  spent  two  days 
writing  it."  The  editor  read  it.  There  was 
a  wastebasket  at  his  side — not  a  yawning 
wastebasket — just  one  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
without  a  yawn.  But  he  did  not  toss  the  poem 
into  it.  "  Miss,"  he  said,  with  emotion,  "  this 
is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  read. 
It's  worth  $25.  Here  is  your  money."  But 
she  didn't  faint. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  Session's    Trust    Legislation 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  appears 
now  to  be  foreshadowed  not  only  by  the 
condition  of  pending  projects  for  Trust 
legislation,  but  also  by  the  complications 
and  delays  which  the  Statehood  contro- 
versy has  caused.  Before  adjournment 
there  will  be  only  twenty-two  working 
days.  The  Senate  lags  far  behind  the 
House  in  action  upon  the  appropriations, 
and  the  determination  of  about  half  of  its 
members  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  as  two  States  may 
compel  the  holding  of  an  extra  session 
for  the  passage  of  supply  bills.  As  the 
enactment  of  measures  relating  to  Trusts 
has  been  regarded  by  the  President  as 
legislation  of  great  importance,  the  pres- 
ent curious  condition  of  the  Trust  bills 
deserves  attention. 

In  the  House  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  prepared  and  reported  a  long  bill  that 
is  generally  in  accord  with  the  two  bills 
submitted  by  Attorney-General  Knox 
and  the  views  expressed  by  him  and  the 
President  in  their  statement  of  January 
6th.  It  is  aimed  at  those  who  receive  as 
well  as  those  who  give  transportation  re- 
bates, and  it  provides  for  a  large  measure 
of  publicity  in  reports  from  corporations 
and  responses  to  official  inquiry.  It  also 
contains  the  following  interesting  section 
concerning  devices  for  the  promotion  of 
monopoly : 

"  Sec.  6. — That  no  corporation  engaged  in 
the  production,  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  5  of  this  Act  [relating  to  re~ 
bates],  or  attempting  to  monopolize  or  con- 
trol the  production,  manufacture  or  sale  there- 
of in  any  particular  locality  by  discrimina- 
tion in  prices,  or  by  giving  special  privileges 
or  rebates,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  destroy 
competition  therein  in  such  locality,  shall  use. 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  facili- 
ties or  instrumentalities  of  interstate  com- 
merce, or  in  any  way  engage  in  interstate 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facili- 
tating, either  directly  or  indirectly,  such  pro- 
duction, manufacture  or  sale  with  such  in- 
tent; nor  shall  any  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion use  any  of  the  facilities  or  instrumentali- 
ties of  interstate  commerce,  or  in  any  way  en- 
s;age  in  interstate  commerce,  in  buying,  sell- 
ing or  disposing  of  any  such  article  of  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  first 
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mentioned  corporation  to  engage  in  such  pro- 
duction, manufacture  or  sale  or  control  with 
such  intent." 

Turning  now  to  the  Senate,  we  find 
that  preparations  have  been  made  to  ig- 
nore this  bill  (if  it  should  be  passed  in 
the  House),  and  also  both  Judiciary  com- 
mittees. At  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol, Trust  legislation  is  for  the  present  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Elkins, 
the  first  of  whom  has  been  wont  to  assert 
in  public  that  there  are  no  Trusts  and  to 
oppose  legislation  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hoar's  bill  and  his  committee  have  been 
overlooked.  Mr.  Elkins  has  made  and 
reported  from  his  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  a  bill  amending  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  by  prohibiting  the  recep- 
tion of  rebates.  Mr.  Hanna,  as  chairman 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  has  in  hand  a  section  to  be 
added  in  conference  to  the  pending  De- 
partment of  Commerce  bill,  and  is  the 
leader  of  the  three  conferees  who  will 
ask  that  it  be  attached  to  that  measure. 
It  is  a  provision  authorizing  a  new  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  to  exercise  such 
power  as  has  been  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (with  respect  to 
railroads)  in  making  ''  diligent  investiga- 
tion into  the  organization,  conduct  and 
management  of  the  business  "  of  any  cor- 
poration engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
(common  carriers  excepted)  and  to 
gather  information  that  will  enable  the 
President  to  make  recommendations  for 
legislation  designed  to  regulate  such 
commerce. 

All  recent  reports  from  Washington 
agree  in  saying  that  these  two  additions 
or  amendments  are  to  be  the  full  measure 
of  Trust  legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  at 
last  accounts  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
Elkins  (rebate)  bill  could  be  passed.  If 
it  should  fail,  there  wpuld  be  enacted 
at  most  only  the  requirements  of  Mr. 
Hanna  for  publicity,  which  are  said  to 
have  the  approval  of  persons  represent- 
ing large  combination  interests.  There 
would  be  no  legislation  against  mo- 
nopoly, "  piratical  methods  in  competi- 
tion," and  the  monopolistic  discrimina- 
tion in  prices,  which  were  denounced  in 
the  statements  of  the  President  and  Mr. 
Knox  on  January  6th,  and  which  are  at- 
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tacked  in  the  bills  of  Mr.  Knox  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Elkins 
Rebate  amendment  is  a  good  one  and 
should  be  added  to  the  present  law,  altho 
Commissioner  Prouty  says  that  rebates 
are  no  longer  a  crying  evil.  But  the 
Trust  legislation  of  the  session  would  be 
whittled  down  to  a  fine  point  if  it  should 
be  nothing  more  than  the  Publicity 
amendment  of  Mr.  Hanna.  We  do  not 
believe  the  President  would  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

The  Trust  evils  that  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  public  are  the  crushing 
force  of  what  Mr.  Knox  calls  "  piratical 
competition,"  as  aflfecting  small,  inde- 
pendent producers,  and  the  exaction  of 
extortionate  prices  by  monopolistic  com- 
binations, as  affecting  consumers  gen- 
erally. At  these  evils  the  section  of  the 
House  bill  that  we  have  quoted  is  aimed. 
If  that  speedy  and  effective  remedy  for 
some  of  this  extortion  in  prices,  a  reduc- 
tion of  outworn  tariff  duties,  is  to  be 
withheld,  the  public  would  like  to  see 
this  other  remedy  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Knox  and  the  House  Committee  tested. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  enforce  such  a 
statute,  and  the  Supreme  Court  might 
say  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  limits  of  Constitutional 
legislation  on  this  important  subject  can 
be  clearly  defined  only  by  such  tests. 
They  should  be  made.  Those  limits 
should  be  marked  out.  Publicity  would 
probably  have  some  beneficial  effect,  al- 
tho Commissioner  Prouty  asserts  that, 
with  respect  to  the  railways,  "  in  the  com- 
pletest  form  it  has  been  tried  in  vain." 
But  if  Congress  should  adjourn  with  no 
Trust  enactment  to  its  credit  except  the 
Hanna  amendment,  the  public  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  an  extra  session,  called 
for  the  further  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

Reviving"  the  Race  Issue 

No  more  mischievous  business  could 
be  engaged  in  than  that  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  foolish  busybodies  are  employed, 
of  reviving  the  race  issue.  When  things 
were  going  on  quietly,  when  business 
was  booming  in  the  South,  when  the 
negro  was  rapidly  gaining  in  percentage 
of  those  who  can  read  and  write,  when 
thousands  of  them  were  securing  their 


own  homes  by  honest  industry,  when 
the  proposition  to  limit  Southern  repre- 
sentation was  generally  disapproved,  just 
now,  in  a  multitude  of  ways  these  busy- 
bodies  are  trying  to  disturb  the  pleasant 
relations,  to  provoke  the  negroes  or  else 
to  drive  them  from  their  homes  and 
their  employments  and  to  stir  up  the 
North  to  a  new  defense  of  the  rights  of 
the  colored  man. 

We  do  not  need  to  dwell  further  on 
the  Indianola  affair,  where,  in  a  public 
meeting,  all  the  white  men  but  one  in  the 
town,  35  in  number,  with  the  Mayor  for 
chairman,  voted  to  ask  Mrs.  Cox,  the 
colored  postmistress,  who  had  held  the 
office  for  years,  to  resign,  simply  because 
of  her  color,  and  directed  two  other  men 
to  leave  town ;  one,  a  Jewish  merchant's 
clerk,  named  Barnett,  because  he  held  a 
''  white  man's  job,"  and  the  other,  the 
only  negro  physician.  Dr.  B.  F.  Fulton. 
They  all  left,  did  not  dare  to  stay,  and 
white  Mississippi  approves.  The  North  did 
not  precipitate  this  disturbance,  nor  did 
President  Roosevelt. 

Then  the  appointment  by  President 
Roosevelt  of  a  competent  colored  man  to 
be  Collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
a  perfectly  innocent  act,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  campaign  whose  declared 
purpose  it  was  to  forbid  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  colored  man  to  any  office,  a 
piece  of  brutal  selfishness  that  could  not 
but  arouse  indignation  in  every  part  of 
the  country  where  justice  prevails. 

Then  in  a  number  of  counties  in  Texas 
and  Mississippi  an  organized  reign  of 
terror  was  started,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  drive  out  the  negroes  who  had 
been  thrifty  enough  to  buy  or  rent  farms. 
The  negroes  had  to  flee  in  multitudes, 
unprotected  by  the  State  authorities. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  Texas  negro, 
driven  out  of  Grimes  County  by  the 
"  White  Men's  Union,"  has  brought  suit 
for  damages  in  a  United  States  court. 
In  one  week  three  negro  houses  were  re- 
ported dynamited  in  Laurel,  Miss.,  be- 
cause their  occupants  disregarded  the 
warning  to  leave  town. 

The  utterances  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  papers  in  the  South  have  been 
most  incendiary.  A  prominent  New  Or- 
leans paper  declares  that  if  President 
Roosevelt  appoints  negroes  to  office  they 
''  will  be  killed  or  run  out  of  this  coun- 
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try,"  and  this  action  ''  will  be  indorsed 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Southern  States."  We  do  not  wonder 
that  it  was  reported  from  New  Orleans 
that  the  President's  daughter  would  be 
snubbed  on  her  visit  there,  and  that  this 
paper  felt  compelled  to  announce  that 
it  was  fighting  the  President  and  not  the 
ladies  of  his  family.  But  the  most  curi- 
ous thing  is  that  so  innocent  a  man  as 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  now  being 
attacked.  Mr.  Sheats,  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Florida,  asked  Mr.  Wash- 
ington to  deliver  an  address  at  an  edu- 
cational convention,  whereupon  he  was 
denounced  for  his  disregard  of  Southern 
feeling,  and  told  that  he  could  not  have 
the  auditorium  of  the  schoolhouse  in 
Gainesville  for  the  purpose — and  Mr. 
Sheats  is  the  man  who  persuaded  the 
Florida  Legislature  a  few  years  ago  to 
pass  the  law  punishing  a  white  person 
who  should  teach  in  a  colored  school. 
A  South  Carolinian  publishes  this  gra- 
cious utterance : 

"  Whenever  Professor  Washington  aspires 
for  the  negro  to  a  place  not  inferior  in  some 
sense  to  the  humblest  white  man's  place,  he 
challenges  the  embattled,  inflexible,  and,  on 
this  point,  absolutely  unmerciful  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

This  new  bitterness  reaches  the  qual- 
ity displayed  by  the  viper  which  gnawed 
a  file  in  the  attacks  made  by  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  on  Harvard 
University.  It  declares  that  Southern 
men  should  no  longer  send  their  sons  to 
Harvard,  because  social  equality  is  pro- 
claimed and  practiced  there.    It  says : 

"  If  the  social  structure  of  the  Southern 
Commonwealths  is  to  be  kept  intact,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  section  must  se  to  it  that  Southern 
youth  are  not  exposed  to  the  vitiating  environ- 
ment of  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  Har- 
vard and  Wellesley,  where  the  idea  of  racial 
social  equality  is  inculcated  into  and  imbibed 
by  the  students." 

We  have  said  nothing  of  lynchings, 
but  they  are  the  natural  fruit  of  such  ut- 
terances. We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
better  element  in  the  South  protests 
against  all  this  brutality.  A  Louisiana 
district  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Natchitoches  parish,  referring  to 
the  murder  by  mobs  of  three  negroes  and 
the  brutal  beating  of  two  others,  urged 
action  in  these  cases.    He  said : 


"  We  cannot  turn  these  helpless  people  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  irresponsible  mobs 
without  incurring  the  contempt  of  all  enlight- 
ened people  and  the  wrath  of  a  righteous 
God." 

And  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  in 
a  strong  editorial  on  the  murder  of  Gon- 
zales by  Lieutenant-Governor  Tillman, 
says: 

"  The  hanging  of  a  very  few  white  murder- 
ers twenty-five  years  ago  would  assuredly 
have  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  murdered 
men  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  thou- 
sand desolated  homes." 

What  we  plead  for  is  that  the  better 
public  sentiment  of  the  South  organize 
itself  to  suppress  violence  and  murder, 
and  that  the  race  issue  be  not  forced 
again  upon  the  country.  Let  us  have 
peace  for  white  and  black  alike,  for  both 
North  and  South. 

Pedantry  and  Dilettantism  in  the 
Classics 

We  have  written  severely,  too  severely 
some  may  feel,  of  the  philological  syn- 
dicate which  rules  in  the  realm  of  the 
classics ;  it  will  sound  paradoxical  to 
many  who  have  half  knowledge  of  the 
subject  when  we  add  that  one  of  the 
strongest  supports  of  this  syndicate  is  an 
alliance  made  with  the  forces  of  dilet- 
tantism. Pedantry  and  dilettantism — 
one  would  suppose  that  no  two  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  mind  could  be  more 
hostilely  disposed,  and  in  one  sense,  in 
so  far  as  they  regard  each  other  with 
mutual  suspicion  and  contempt,  this  is 
true.  But  in  another,  and  unfortunately 
more  practical,  sense  they  work  together 
harmoniously  for  the  despoiling  of  the 
fair  garden  of  culture.  Their  illicit  union 
will  not  appear  so  paradoxical  if  the  na- 
ture of  each  is  considered  a  moment. 

What  is  pedantry?  It  is  merely  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  ^and  erudition 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  their  in- 
trinsic value,  of  their  influence  on  hu- 
man life,  of  their  relation  to  true  culture. 
An  eminent  professor  declares  with  a 
sneer  that  women  have  no  vocation  for 
the  classics  because  when  a  task  is  set 
them  they  always  wish  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  intellectual  profit  in  the  work 
if   accomplished, — he   is   speaking   as   a 
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pedant.  A  scholar  twice  toils  throiig-h 
Marcellinus  Ammianus  with  no  thouo:ht 
for  the  civilization  which  that  historian 
portrays  but  only  with  an  eye  to  his  em- 
ployment of  the  subjunctive, — he  is  read 
ing-  as  a  pedant.  An  instructor  avows 
that  he  has  no  care  for  the  sort  of  Eng- 
lish used  by  his  pupils  in  translation, — 
he  is  teaching  as  a  pedant.  Let  us  make 
haste  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  in- 
sisted on.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  mi- 
nute scholarship  in  itself.  It  is  well  that 
some  men  should  devote  their  lives  to 
compiling  grammatical  statistics  or  to 
tracking  a  preposition  through  all  the 
labyrinthine  courses  of  its  meaning ;  such 
tasks  are  as  necessary  as  the  piling  up  of 
bricks  before  a  home  is  made.  Our  quar- 
rel is  with  the  overemphasis  placed  on 
such  labors  and  on  the  intrusion  of  them 
into  the  field  of  general  education  where 
their  office  is  one  of  stultification  alone. 

And  what  is  dilettantism  ?  Is  it  not  in 
like  manner  the  pursuit  of  esthetic  pleas- 
ures apart  from  any  consideration  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  of  their  influence  on 
human  life,  of  their  relation  to  true  cul- 
ture ?  There  is  no  danger  in  this  day  of 
strenuous  ideals  that  the  dilettante,  alone 
and  unsupported,  should  receive  more 
than  his  proper  meed  of  honor ;  rather  it 
might  even  be  well  to  insist  somewhat  on 
his  usefulness  in  softening  manners  and 
lending  a  touch  of  idle  grace  where  such 
mitigation  may  bear  happy  fruit.  Only 
when  joined  with  the  forces  of  pedantryso 
as  to  dominate  the  teaching  of  languages 
does  his  influence  become  sinister.  Dilet- 
tantism, "  the  twin  sister  of  scepticism," 
as  Lowell  calls  it,  is  in  education,  at  least, 
more  nearly  related  to  pedantry.  Their 
aims  are  diverse,  but  their  intellectual 
morality  is  the  same;  they  are  united  in 
regarding  their  purpose  as  something  un- 
concerned with  human  character.  There- 
in they  join  hands  and  stand  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sullen  philological 
despotism  and  for  the  suppression  of  cul- 
ture ;  for,  be  it  said  in  passing,  culture 
differs  from  the  barren  pursuit  of  erudi- 
tion and  the  vain  trifling  of  estheticism 
just  herein,  that  its  avowed  aim  is  char- 
acter. 

Of  the  existence  of  such  an  alliance  be- 
tween pedantry  and  dilettantism  and  of 
the  influence  of  such  an  alliance  on  edu- 
gation    rnuch  might  be  written.     It  may 


be  supposed  to  come  about — it  actually 
has   come   about   in   some   instances — in 
this  way.     Tormented  and  stirred  at  last 
out  of  its  self-complacency  by  the  gibes 
of  students  and  of  the  general  public  at 
the  absurdity  of  its  medieval  methods, 
the  philological   syndicate  gathers  itself 
to  discuss  the  annoying  situation.     Then 
says   the   wiliest   of   the    number:    This 
clamor   of  the  ignorant  mob   hurls   de- 
fiance at  our  very  faces  and  bids  fair  to 
raise  a  revolution  wherein  we  and  ours 
may  utterly  perish.     Go  to  now ;  we  will 
appoint  an  instructor  to  teach  literature 
and    the    humanities.      Then    will    these 
scoffers  see  the  folly  of  their  complaints 
and    we    ourselves    be    justified. — And 
forthwith   by  their  inherent   kinship   of 
spirit  they  appoint  for  this  post  which  is 
to     introduce     literature     into     classical 
teaching    some    flower    of    dilettantism, 
some   young   man   steeped    in   decadent 
French    literature    and    the    less    manly 
school  of  French  criticism.     Having  no 
sense  of  relationship  between  their  own 
pursuit    of    minute    erudition   and    that 
imaginative   insight  which  looks  to  the 
influencing  of  character,  they  regard  the 
true   literary   man   as   one   who   affects 
esthetic  appreciations  with  the  same  in- 
difference to  real  thought  and  culture. 
And  they  are  indeed  justified.    There  is 
a  certain  hard  and  virile  strength  in  ped- 
antry, a  pliant  effeminacy  in  dilettantism. 
People  contrast  the  professors  of  each 
and  are  compelled  into  a  kind  of  admira- 
tion for  the  pedant  and  contempt  for  the 
dilettante ;    and    literature,    being    con- 
founded with  this  empty  imitation  of  her 
office,  falls  into  dishonor.    The  philolog- 
ical  syndicate  retorts  upon  its  accusers 
with  a  sneer :  We  have  granted  your  de- 
mands  for  literary  instruction,  and  be- 
hold the  results.     What,  pray,  will  you 
do  about  it? 

Still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  kin- 
ship between  pedantry  and  dilettantism 
may  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  philo- 
logians  themselves.  Listen  to  a  re- 
nowned grammarian  lecture  on  Plato's 
Republic,  that  work  from  which  most  of 
the  great  currents  of  modern  thought 
spring;  he  will  instruct  you  learnedly  in 
the  points  of  grammar  and  text,  but  when 
he  approaches  the  book  as  literature,  he 
speaks  with  the  mouth  of  a  child.  An 
eminent   philologian    reviews   books   for 
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an  esteemed  journal.  Let  him  write  on 
a  new  edition  of  some  author,  of  Byron 
for  instance,  where  scholarship,  not  taste, 
is  in  question,  and  he  will  discourse  learn- 
edly and  wittily  of  the  text  and  annota- 
tions, displaying  the  errors  of  the  editor 
with  infinite  gusto  and  precision ;  but  let 
him  review  a  certain  work  of  so-called 
criticism  which  shows  all  the  graces  and 
vapidity  of  unabashed  dilettantism,  and 
he  will  flow  forth  with  unrestrained  pan- 
egyric. But  there  is  no  need  of  multiply- 
ing examples.  Until  our  students  of  the 
classics,  our  alumni,  and,  above  all,  our 
college  presidents,  are  brought  to  recog- 
nize this  paradoxical  similarity  between 
pedantry  and  dilettantism,  and  until  they 
discriminate  between  true  culture  and  its 
concealed,  often  indeed  unconscious,  en- 
emies, there  is  little  likelihood  of  reform 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin — and,  we  might  add,  English. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  classics  are,  as  it 
were,  gored  by  the  two  horns  of  this  ped- 
agogical dilemma. 

The   IVoduction  of  Great  Men 

Perhaps  it  will  never  be  known  to 
what  extent  great  men  create  history  and 
to  what  extent  the  historical  evolution 
of  society  produces  great  men.  The 
problem  is  an  old  one,  and  the  dififer- 
ences  of  opinion  between  those  students 
who  would  explain  the  world  of  human 
afifairs  in  terms  of  race  traits,  or  hered- 
ity, and  those  who  look  for  ultimate  so- 
cial causes  in  peculiarities  of  the  phys- 
ical environment,  are  as  wide  as  ever. 
Those  who  hold  to  an  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history  are  bound  to  show, 
if  they  can,  that  the  production  of  great 
men  is  like  the  production  of  corn  and 
hogs,  merely  an  exploitation  of  phys- 
ical resources ;  while  those  who  believe 
that  genius — a  function  of  heredity — 
may  convert  forbidding  environments 
into  homes  of  civilization  are  entitled  to 
claim  that  only  through  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
eminent  men  can  the  course  of  human 
evolution  be  understood. 

An  interesting  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion is  made  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  by  its 
editor,  Professor  Cattell.  It  is  a  statis- 
tical study  of  one  thousand  of  the  most 


eminent  men  of  all  times  and  nations 
The  one  thousand  names  were  selected 
by  a  process  which  eliminated  all  possi- 
bility of  bias  on  the  part  of  the  investiga- 
tor. Professor  Cattell  obtained  from  six 
biographical  dictionaries  the  six  thou- 
sand names  to  which  the  longest  articles 
were  allowed.  From  this  six  thousand 
were  chosen  the  names  which  appeared 
in  at  least  three  of  the  six  dictionaries — 
some  1,600  in  all — and  from  these  again 
were  selected  the  one  thousand  that  were 
allowed  the  greatest  average  space.  By 
the  same  process  the  order  in  which  these 
one  thousand  men  stand  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  cycloDedists  was  determined. 
This  method  is  by  no  means  altogether 
satisfactory  for  determining  whether  any 
one  individual  rightly  belongs  in  a  list 
of  the  world's  one  thousand  most  emi- 
nent men.  Other  considerations  than 
eminence  may  determine  the  length  of 
a  biographical  sketch.  Of  two  men  equal- 
ly eminent,  one  may  have  led  a  monoto- 
nous life,  and  the  other  a  life  of  stirring- 
activity,  lending  itself  easily  to  dramatic 
narrative.  The  most  matter-of-fact 
cyclopedia  makers  are  not  uninfluenced 
by  the  readableness  of  their  material. 
Yet,  again,  of  two  men  equally  eminent, 
one  may  have  left  data  for  a  minute 
biography,  while  the  other,  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  may  have  so  far  "  covered 
his  tracks  "  that  the  facts  of  his  career 
are  recovered  only  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  these  considerations  probably  do  not 
greatly  affect  a  list  of  as  many  as  one 
thousand  names.  On  the  whole,  no  bet- 
ter way  of  choosing  so  extensive  a  list 
could  be  found. 

What,  then,  does  it  show  respecting 
the  production  and  distribution  of  emi- 
nent men  ?  The  first  ten  names  on  the 
list  are  Napoleon,  Shakespeare,  Mo- 
hammed, Voltaire,  Bacon,  Aristotle, 
Goethe,  Caesar,  Luther,  Plato.  These 
names  will  exemplify  both  the  merits 
and  the  demerits  of  Professor  Cattell's 
selection.  Doubtless  most  critics  would 
allow  eight  or  nine  of  these  names  to 
stand  among  the  first  ten,  altho  some 
would  say  that  the  name  of  Luther  has 
no  business  there  to  the  exclusion  of 
Homer,  Confucius,  Gautama  and  Dante, 
all  of  which  we  find  among  the  first  fifty 
names.     Most  critics,  too,  would  think 
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it  absurd  that  Voltaire  and  Bacon  should 
stand  higher  than  Aristotle,  and  that 
Goethe,  Caesar  and  I.uthcr  should  ap- 
pear more  eminent  than  Plato.  Again,  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  without  question 
Professor  Cattell's  dictum :  *'  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon  is  the  most 
eminent  man  who  has  lived,"  and  we 
need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  further 
thought,  ''  Yet  it  should  give  us  pause  to 
think  than  this  Titan  of  Anarchy  stands 
first  in  the  thoughts  of  most  men."  Let 
us  remember  that  while  the  names  of  the 
founders  of  Mohammedanism,  Confu- 
cianism and  Buddhism  are  included  in 
biographical  dictionaries,  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  in  deference 
to  the  theologians  and  to  the  popular  dis- 
tinction between  true  and  false  religions, 
is  omitted.  The  most  eminent  man  who 
has  lived  was  not  the  Titan  of  Anarchy, 
but  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  which 
should  give  us  pause  is  the  startling  veri- 
fication of  mathematical  probability  af- 
forded by  the  fact  that  of  the  two  most 
eminent  men  who  have  lived,  one  is 
worshiped  as  divine,  while  the  other 
was  an  embodiment  of  Satan.  The 
'*  frequency  curve  "  of  "  chance  distribu- 
tion "  is  symmetrical  to  its  extremes. 

Of  these  ten  pre-eminent  men,  two  are 
Greeks,  two  are  Frenchmen,  two  are  Ger  ■ 
mans,  two  are  Englishmen,  one  is  a  Ro- 
man, and  one  an  Arab.  Two  belong  to 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  one  to 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
one  to  the  fifteenth,  two  to  the  sixteenth 
and  three  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
What,  then,  has  physical  environment 
had  to  do  with  the  production  of  these 
ten  men?  The  distribution  of  the  entire 
one  thousand  names  in  time  and  space 
is  scarcely  less  wide.  America  appears 
in  the  first  one  hundred  names,  with 
Washington  the  nineteenth  name,  Wil- 
liam Penn  the  twenty-sixth,  Lincoln  the 
fortieth,  Franklin  the  forty-fifth  and  Jef- 
ferson the  seventy-ninth.  In  the  second 
one  hundred  names  Grant  stands  above 
Darwin,  which  again  suggests  that  the 
makers  of  biographical  dictionaries  may 
be  subject  to  a  common  bias. 

Most  interesting  are  the  statistical 
analyses  which  Profesor  Cattell  has  re- 
duced to  "  curves  "  or  graphic  expres- 
sion. The  rapidity  with  which  eminent 
men  have  multiplied  as  the  centuries  have 
succeeded  is  nothing  less  than  astonish- 


ing. Against  five  pre-eminent  men  as- 
signed to  the  years  between  600  and 
550  B.  C.  stand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  How  much  of  this 
increase  can  be  claimed  as  an  actual 
progress  in  human  ability?  How  much 
of  it  is  assignable  to  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation? How  much  of  it  is  due  to  our 
relatively  ample  knowledge  of  the  lives 
of  modern  men  as  compared  with  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fact  that  biographical  dic- 
tionaries are  a  modern  product  of  liter- 
ary activity? 

In  the  distribution  by  nations  France 
leads,  followed  closely  by  Great  Britain ; 
but  Great  Britain  surpasses  France  in 
the  number  of  names  that  stand  very 
high  on  the  list.  All  other  countries  fall 
far  below  France  and  Great  Britain. 
America^ comes  in  at  the  end  of  the 
curve  with  thirty-two  eminent  men 
against  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
belonging  to  France  and  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  belonging  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  excep: 
Italy,  eminent  men  of  action  have  greatly 
outnumbered  the  men  of  thought,  and 
greatly  outnumbered  the  men  of  feeling, 
but  usually  the  men  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing combined  have  outnumbered  the 
men  of  action.  In  Italy  the  eminent 
names  are  found  chiefly  in  the  lists  of 
poets  and  artists. 

The  general  conclusion  which  seems  to 
be  supported  by  Profesor  Cattell's  fig- 
ures is  that  the  production  of  great  rnen 
is  not  directly  determined  by  physical 
environment.  Probably  it  is  in  some  in- 
teraction of  heredity  with  economic  and 
political  processes  with  the  continuing 
increase  of  population  and  with  an  in- 
tensifying social  activity,  rather  than  in 
any  one  more  special  cause,  that  we  have 
to  seek  the  origin  and  influence  of  great 
men. 

Philippine  Church  Affairs 

The  meaning  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  of  Albany,  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  not  difficult 
to  discover.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  fair 
repute,  was  Secretary  of  State  for  New 
York  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor, 
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and  was  re-elected  in  1900.  But  that  is 
not  all  his  qualification.  He  is  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  in  a  Catho- 
lic college.  The  Philippines  are  Catholic, 
and  it  was  thought  wise  to  put  a  Catho- 
lic into  this  office,  especially  as  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  of  Church  property 
will  come  before  that  court.  The  Philip- 
pine Catholics  are  divided  on  the  matter, 
the  Church  orders  claiming  the  property, 
while  the  Catholic  people  claim  it  for 
themselves,  as  they  erected  the  buildings. 
Decision  either  way  by  a  court  presided 
over  by  an  American  Catholic  would  ex- 
cite less  criticism.  It  is  well  that  the 
President  has  made  such  a  choice. 

Quite  as  interesting  and  important  is 
the  late  action  of  the  Pope  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  Church  in  the  Philippines.  In  a 
long  allocution  he  recognizes  the  need  of 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical  control  fol- 
lowing American  occupation.  He  says 
that  with  the  cessation  of  Spanish  rule 
the  right  of  patronage  of  the  Spanish 
kings  has  also  ceased,  and  "  the  Church 
has  come  into  greater  liberty  with  the 
just  partition  of  its  rights  from  those  of 
the  civil  government."  This  comes  pretty 
near  to  an  approval  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Pope  expresses 
satisfaction  at  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  "  a  special  legation  to 
confer  with  the  Holy  See,"  and  adds 
that,  "  thanks  to  the  skill  and  modera- 
tion of  the  negotiations,  an  easy  way  was 
opened  for  a  settlement,  which  is  now  to 
be  carried  out  on  the  spot." 

To  the  already  existing  five  episcopal 
sees  in  the  Philippines  the  Pope  adds 
five  more,  by  subdivision.  But  the  great 
need  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much 
bishops  as  it  is  native  priests,  of  whom 
there  are  comparatively  few,  and  who 
have  been  kept  in  a  subordinate  position. 
Accordingly  the  Pope  declares  that  the 
increase  of  native  priests,  a  secular 
clergy,  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  he 
bids  the  bishops  educate  them,  and,  fur- 
ther promote  them  to  the  higher  offices 
as  fast  as  they  may  be  found  worthy. 
This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
religious  orders  hitherto,  which  have 
kept  the  native  priests  in  the  lowest  posi- 
tion parishes  and  limited  their  number. 
The  Pope  further  bids  the  priests  spe- 
cially to  avoid  secular  cares,  such  as  we 
know  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Church 


there.  He  tells  them  that  kindly  ''  union 
of  heart "  between  the  regulars  (the 
friars)  and  the  secular  priests  is  "  of  the 
utmost  importance,"  and  must  be  "  sedu- 
lously cultivated,"  without  mutual  jeal- 
ousy. The  importance  of  this  appeared 
in  the  testimony  of  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  before  the  Taft  Commission,  in 
which  they  spoke  in  very  slighting  terms 
of  their  native  clergy,  and  it  is  this  mu- 
tual jealousy  which  has  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  Aglipay's  independent  Catholic 
Church  which  is  giving  the  Church  au- 
thorities so  much  concern. 

These  orders  from  the  Vatican  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  peace  of  the 
Philippines,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar. It  will  be  seen  that  the  Vatican  is  in 
kindly  relations  with  our  Government, 
and  is  anxious  to  do  what  it  can  to  fos- 
ter sentiments  of  loyalty,  while  properly 
sedulous  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the 
Catholic  Church  under  new  and  difficult, 
but  yet  improved  conditions.  Some  of 
our  leading  American  Catholics  have 
been  active  in  bringing  about  these  rela- 
tions, and  they  deserve  great  praise,  as 
do  President  Roosevelt  and  his  Cabinet. 

The  Coloring  and   Preserving  of 

Food 

The  Pure  Food  Bill  before  Congress 
as  originally  presented  imposed  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  duty  of 
seeing  to  it  that  all  articles  of  food  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  properly  labeled, 
and  contain  no  unwholesome  preserva- 
tives or  other  harmful  ingredients.  The 
first  part  of  this  task,  the  establishment 
.  of  food  standards  and  the  suppression  of 
false  branding,  can  be  accomplished,  and 
it  will  be  a  service  of  great  value  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  legitimate  function  of 
government,  closely  allied  to  the  copy- 
right and  patent  laws.  The  second  duty, 
that  of  excluding  from  commerce  foods 
containing  injurious  ingredients,  will  not 
become  a  law.  If  taken  literally,  it  could 
not  be  executed,  and  would  approach 
dangerously  near  to  the  class  of  sump- 
tuary laws  which  have  always  been  so 
obnoxious  to  our  race.  If  every  article 
of  food  which  disagrees  with  somebody 
is  prohibited  there  would  be  no  inter- 
state traffic  in  foods  at  all.     No  one  has 
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yet  been  able  to  construct  definitions  of  cent  "  Blue  Book  "  issued  by  the  British 
food  and  of  poison  which  shall  be  mu-  Government,  which  in  thoroughness  and 
tually  exclusive,  as  we  all  have  learned  in  judicial  temper  is  much  superior  to  the 
the  controversy  arising  from  Professor  corresponding  work  of  our  own  Congres- 
Atwater's  researches  on  the  digestion  of  sional  Committee.    Besides  a  great  body 
alcohol.     A  few  substances  used  as  food  of  evidence  taken   from  manufacturers, 
adulterants   in    the   past,   such   as   terra  chemists  and  physicians,  some  very  care- 
alba,  chrome-yellow  and  arsenic,  might  ful  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the 
be  prohibited,  tho  an  English  chemist  de-  influence  of  borax  and  boric  acid  and  of 
clares  that  arsenic  in  minute  quantities  formaldehyde  on  the  digestion  of  chil- 
is an  invariable  and  therefore  a  normal  dren.    Two  boys  aged  two  and  a  half  and 
constituent  of  beer;  but  we  could  hardly  five   years  and   a   delicate  girl   of  four 
go    much    further   without   leaving   the  years  were  selected  for  the  experiment 
solid  ground  of  experience  and  making  and  were  fed  in  alternate  periods  on  food 
arbitrary  rulings  on  the  general  principle  containing  these  preservatives;  or  rather, 
that  anything  new  is  dangerous.     It  is  since  it  sounds  better  to  put  it  another 
safe  to  say    that  if  bicarbonate  of  soda  way,    the    children    were    experimented 
were  not  in  common  use  in  the  kitchen,  upon  with  pure  food  in  comparison  with 
but  were  just  introduced  as  a  new  chem-  the  preserved  food  used  by  a  large  pro- 
ical,  it  would  not  be  long  before  half  the  portion  of  the  children  in  English  cities. 
States  passed  laws  prohibiting  its  sale.  A  The   chemical  study  of  the   amount  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  have  each  element  in  the  food  digested  was 
to  be  a  very  strong  temperance  man  to  very  extensive ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
hold  that  the  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  to  state  that  in  all  cases  there  was  not 
a  beer  is  more  injurious  to  the  system  only  no  injury  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
than  the  few  grains  of  salicylic  acid,  or  dren,    but    they    actually    increased    in 
that  a  "  pure  "  whisky  with  45  per  cent,  weight  during  the  time  they  were  fed  on 
of  alcohol   is  worse  than  an   "  adulter-  preserved  food.    Dr.  Wiley  is  now  con- 
ated  "  whisky  containing  less  alcohol  but  ducting  a  similar  experiment  with  some 
colored   with   burnt   sugar.     Copper   as  departmental  clerks  which  will  be  still 
used  in  canned  peas  to  preserve  the  green  more  complete  as  it  will  last  for  a  year  or 
color  is  certainly  an  abnormal  ingredient  more.    The  British  committee  united  on 
and  not  a  food ;  but  all  the  experimental  the    following   recommendations :     That 
evidence  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  formaldehyde  be  prohibited  (on  account 
present  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  harmless,  of  the  danger  of  getting  too  much)  ;  that 
Dr.  Wiley,  on  whom  as  chief  chemist  not  more  than  a  grain  per  pound  of  sali- 
of  the  Department   of   Agriculture   the  cylic   acid  be  allowed;   that  borax    (or 
work  of  enforcing  the  proposed  law  must  boric  acid)    only   be   allowed   in   cream 
largely  fall,  testified  before  the  Congres-  (not  exceeding  0.25  per  cent.),  and  in 
sional  Committee  that  he  liked  French  butter    (not   exceeding  0.5   per  cent.)  ; 
peas   (which  are  greened  with  copper),  that  no  coloring  or  preservative  be  al- 
and he  did  not  see  why  anybody  should  lowed  in  milk  (because  it  conceals  age 
forbid  his  eating  them.  and   quality).     There   was   no  evidence 
It  is  common  to  hear  that  such  pre-  that  the  coloring   matters   in  use  were 
servatives  as  formaldehyde  or  borax  are  harmful,  and  the  committee  did  not  think 
very  poisonous ;  and  the  mere  suspicion,  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  action 
ultimately  proved  false,  that  our  soldiers  against  them, 
were  being  fed  on  meat  so  "  embalmed  "  «^ 
set  the  country  in  an  uproar.    As  a  mat-  „  ,.  .           The   most  important   subject 
ter  of  fact  very  little  is  really  known  of  g, ,        .^^      which   ought   to   interest   re- 
the  eflfect  of  the  continued  use  of  small  ligious  circles  is  not  that  of 
quantities  of  such  substances  on  the  hu-  theology,  but  that  of  education  for  re- 
man system,  and  what  direct  evidence  we  ligious  service.    While  secular  education 
have  on  the  subject  does  not  support  the  has  been  improved  and  the  greatest  at- 
popularbelief  of  their  injuriousness.  The  tention  is  paid  to  it,  the  religious  educa- 
best  authority  on  the  use  of  preservatives  tion,  except  in  its  theological  and  scien- 
and  coloring  matters  in  foods  is  a  re-  tific  side,  has  been  allowed  to  lag  far  in 
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the  rear.   Questions  of  criticism  and  the- 
ology are  discussed  and  taught  as  dili- 
gently as  ever,  and  Hebrew  and  Greek 
exegesis  are  by  no  means  neglected ;  but 
when  we  pass  out  from  these  lines  we 
come  to  a  mass  of  undigested  and  often 
ignorant  instruction  which  is  very  sad. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  knows  enough  of  the  Bible  to  tell 
the    names    of    the    sons    of    Noah    or 
whether  Adam  had  a  father.    There  is  no 
general  system  for  the  education  of  the 
Sunday  school  teacher.  We  have  a  Bible 
School  at  Hartford,  which  is  doing  intel- 
ligent work,  and  a  school  of  evangelism 
with  Mr.  Moody's  name,  at  Chicago.  But 
these    are    utterly    inadequate,     supple- 
mented as  they  are  by  some  correspond- 
ence work.     Our  theological  seminaries 
need  some  of  the  instruction  in  evangel- 
ization   methods    given    in    the    Moody 
School,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
the  Moody  School  needed  some  primary 
lessons  in  criticism.     There  is  no  great 
institution,    no    large    seminary,    which 
teaches  those  ordinary  religious  workers 
who  are  not  expecting  to  become  clergy- 
men.    The  Chicago  Council  of  Seventy 
holds  a    Sunday   School    Convention   in 
Chicago   next   week,   whose   business   it 
will  be  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  in 
the  methods  of  teaching-,  and  a  more  im- 
portant task  could  hardly  be  presented. 

o  ir  XT  1     f       The  Bureau   of  Self-Help 
Self-Help  for       r  tt-  i     tt    •  -i.        • 

St  d    t  University  gives  us 

interesting  statistics  about 
how  students  are  working  their  way 
through  colleges.  There  is  a  record  of 
some  three  hundred  men  who  have  ap- 
plied for  and  secured  work,  and  of  this 
number  over  two  hundred  have  been  able 
to  pay  their  own  tuition  fees,  while  a  less 
percentage  have  proved  to  be  entirely 
self-supporting.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  most  popular  occupation  for 
these  young  fellows  is  waiting  on  table 
at  summer  resorts.  Over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  young  men  from  Yale 
were  busy  last  summer  at  Atlantic  City 
alone.  A  dozen  students  wash  dishes, 
and  about  twenty  care  for  furnaces.  A 
few  are  serving  as  conductors  on  trolley 
lines,  on  night  trips,  and  on  Saturday 
nights  a  good  many  find  employment  in 
stores.    Some  are  managing  eating  clubs 


and  others  have  entered  the  carpet-beat- 
ing business.  About  a  dozen  are  engaged 
in  sweeping  out  dining  halls,  and  half  as 
many  more  are  pushing  invalids  around 
the  city  in  wheeled  chairs.  A  large 
number  of  young  men  are  doing  work  as 
tutors,  or  stenographers,  or  as  type- 
writers. Not  unfrequently  those  gifted 
with  fine  voices  are  called  for  by  church 
choirs,  or  to  officiate  at  funerals.  It  is 
even  said  that  undertakers  occasionally 
require  students  to  officiate  as  pall  bear- 
ers. The  story  is  not  a  disagreeable  one ; 
yet  we  wonder  if  it  be  true,  as  a  Western 
professor  insists,  that  college  students 
are  no  longer  secured  with  any  freedom 
to  work  in  the  fields.    He  says : 

"  Occasionally  a  boy  can  be  found  who  will 
dig  potatoes,  or  husk  corn,  or  pick  apples  on 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  afternoons ;  but  there 
certainly  has  gone  on  a  great  change  in  this 
respect.  Most  of  the  boys  prefer  service  in 
hotels  or  summer  resorts." 

Is  it  barely  possible  that,  as  the  girls  are 
crowding  into  what  are  considered  male 
employments,  the  young  men  are  taking 
up  with  what  were  formerly  classified  as 
female  employments? 


Rural    Free 
Delivery 


An  interesting  article  in  this 
issue  on  the  Rural  Free 
Delivery  gives  us  occasion 
to  say  that  the  pay  of  these  carriers  is 
very  small.  The  outfit  of  two  horses  and 
wagon  will  cost  at  a  low  estimate  $250.00, 
and  five  years  is  as  long  as  they  can  be 
expected  to  stand  the  service.  The  car- 
riers are  required  to  make  their  trips  of 
from  23  to  30  miles  per  day,  whether  in 
winter's  blizzard  or  summer's  heat. 
They  cannot  call  upon  their  substitute 
except  in  case  of  sickness  or  express  per- 
mission of  the  Department.  For  this 
service  they  are  paid  $600  per  year,  upon 
which  to  support  a  family  and  maintain 
their  outfit.     One  carrier  writes  us : 

It  has  cost  me  $19.50  a  morifh'for  horse  feed, 
shoeing  and  repairs,  leaving  $30.50  per  month 
upon  which  to  support  my  family.  What  pros- 
pect is  there  of  my  being  able  to  save  anything 
with  which  to  purchase  another  outfit  when 
the  one  I  have  is  worn  out?  City  carriers 
receive  from  $600.00  to  $1,000.00  per  year 
and  have  no  outfit  to  purchase  or  maintain,  ex- 
cept their  uniform.  Our  labors  are  quite  as 
arduous ;  our  responsibilities  are  greater,  for 
we  do  much  more  money  order  and   register 
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business,  and  it  docs  seem  as  tho  the  pay 
should  be  more  nearly  equalized.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  carrier  in  the  country  who  can 
support  his  family  and  maintain  his  outfit  at 
the  present  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  horse  feed  and  keep  within  his  salary. 

We  carelessly  spoke  of  St.  Vincent  last 
week  as  a  Catholic  island.  Of  course  it 
is  not,  but  the  island,  with  its  SoufYriere, 
is  British  and  Protestant;  as  Martinique, 
with  its  Pelee,  is  French  CathoHc,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  Catholic  priests,  while 
Father  Piitz  is  the  only  priest  in  St.  Vin- 
cent.    Mr.  Skinner  writes  us  : 

I  have  a  clear  remembrance  of  a  song  serv- 
ice in  the  ash-filled  streets  of  Georgetown. 
Four  or  five  score  of  black  refugees  having 
assembled  before  one  of  the  relief  stations,  an 
old  dominie  would  start  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  and  other  Protes- 
tant hymns,  and  his  people,  sitting  and  stand- 
ing about  him  as  immovable  as  statues,  would 
join  in  the  clearest,  sweetest,  steadiest  voices 
I  have  ever  heard  from  untrained  singers. 
The  alto  carried  by  some  boys  was  astonish- 
ingly fine  and  true.  A  wind  rustled  the 
scorched  and  blasted  palms;  in  the  south 
sparkled  the  Southern  Cross;  all  the  east  was 
buried  in  steam  clouds  pouring  from  the  Souf- 
friere ;  a  few  steps  away  were  the  poor  crea- 
tures, taken  burned,  maimed,  half  dead,  from 
the  ruined  mills  and  cabins;  the  lines  of 
corpses  in  the  trenches  near  by  were  growing 
pitifully  long;  but  in  the  hymns  one  caught 
the  note  of  hope. 

The  late  death  of  Cardinal  Parocchi  is 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  eccle- 
siastical disgrace.  He  was  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  cardinals.  When  made 
Archbishop  of  Bologna  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  accept  him,  and  the 
Pope  called  him  to  Rome  and  appointed 
another  man  who  was  more  acceptable. 
At  Rome  Parocchi  made  himself  the 
strenuous  foe  of  the  Pope's  liberal  policy. 
When  Leo  urged  the  French  Catholics 
to  make  peace  with  their  government 
Parocchi  incited  them  to  oppose  it.  Leo 
endured  Parocchi's  opposition  as  long  as 
he  could  and  then  removed  him  from  his 
ofifice  as  Pope's  Vicar  and  from  his  other 
honors  and  emoluments,  and  put  him 
where  he  could  do  no  more  hurt.  He  said 
it  would  kill  him,  and  perhaps  it  did. 

An  extraordinary  auction  sale  in  this 
city  has  attracted  attention  the  country 


over.  Mr.  Marquand  was  President  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a 
liberal  donor  to  it  of  valuable  paintings. 
He  was  a  collector  of  art  objects  of  great 
taste  and  discrimination.  A  few  years 
ago  a  son  lost  in  speculation  the  larger 
part  of  his  property ;  and  all  of  his  won- 
derful private  collection  of  paintings,  em- 
broideries, oriental  carpets,  vases  and 
tiles  and  other  objects  were  scattered  last 
week,  but  brought  to  the  heirs  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
investment  was  not  unprofitable,  and 
the  lessons  in  taste  to  the  collecting  pub- 
lic have  been  most  inspiring. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
grant  the  appropriation  asked  for  by 
Secretary  Root  for  aid  to  the  Filipinos 
who  are  suffering  so  much  from  the  loss 
of  90  per  cent,  of  their  water  buffaloes. 
The  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  tell 
us  that  the  water  buffalo,  or  carabao, 
originated  in  India,  and  has  spread  from 
there  even  as  far  as  Italy.  It  probably 
existed  in  India  from  the  earliest  histor- 
ical period,  but  the  first  we  know  of  it  is 
in  Babylonia,  where  it  is  often  figured  in 
art  that  goes  back  to  more  than  3,000 
B.  C,  and  where  it  was  probably  first  do- 
mesticated. 

The  Republican  opponents  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks  in  the  Delaware  Legislature  should 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer  of  tlie 
Democrats  and  to  join  them  in  electing 
two  Senators — a  Republican  for  the  long 
term  and  a  Democrat  for  the  short  one. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  break  the  dead- 
lock and  to  show  the  country  that  Sena- 
torships  cannot  be  bought  in  Delaware. 
Partisan  feeling  should  not  prevent  good 
citizens  from  working  and  voting  to- 
gether to  save  their  State  from  dishonor. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  of  award- 
ing the  Rhodes  scholarships  at  Oxford 
University  than  that  recommended  to  the 
trustees  by  a  conference  of  leading  edu- 
cators with  Dr.  Parkin,  who  is  now  in 
this  country  as  the  representative  of  the 
Rhodes  trust.  It  is  that  in  the  several 
States  a  committee  of  three  or  five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  college  faculties  of  the 
State,  the  President  of  the  leading  uni- 
versity being  chairman,  shall  nominate 
the  scholars  who  shall  receive  the  fund. 
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Asking  for  a  Silvt  r  Ratio 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  will 
recommend  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners 
who  shall  represent  this  country  in  an 
international  conference,  as  suggested  by 
the  notes  received  last  week  from  Mexico 
and  China.  Alexico,  suffering  by  reason 
of  the  recent  fluctuations  and  great  de- 
preciation of  the  gold  value  of  silver, 
takes  the  lead  in  asking  those  gold  stand- 
ard countries  which  have  silver-using  de- 
pendencies to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  fix- 
ing definitely  and  maintaining  the  rela- 
tion of  value  between  their  gold  money 
and  the  money  of  silver-using  countries. 
Addressing  this  country  because  of  the 
pending  legislation  concerning  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Philippines,  Mexico  virtual- 
ly expresses  a  desire  for  an  agreement 
that  would  sustain  the  gold  value  of  sil- 
ver money  at  the  ratio  of  32  to  i,  the 
actual  ratio  now  being  about  42  to  i. 

The  arguments  used  by  Mexico  (and 
China)  have  considerable  force.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  depreciation  of  silver 
threatens  to  ruin  the  silver-using  coun- 
tries by  greatly  reducing  their  purchasing 
power,  thus  tending  to  cut  down  the  ex- 
ports of  gold  countries  to  them  (now  said 
to  be  $600,000,000  a  year),  and  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  investments  of  gold 
countries  in  those  countries  which  use 
silver.  For  example,  the  investments  of 
this  country  in  Mexico  amount  to  $500,- 
000,000.  In  the  case  of  China,  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  gold  countries  that  she 
should  be  saved  from  financial  ruin,  not 
only  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  pay 
the  indemnity,  but  also  that  she  may  con- 
tinue to  buy  imported  goods.  Mexico  is 
unwilling  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  at 
present,  partly  for  the  reason  that  such 
action  would  still  further  depreciate  sil- 
ver, which  she  produces  and  exports  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  thought  that  the 
United  States  (owning  the  Philippines), 
Great  Britain  (controlling  the  Straits  Set- 
tlement), France  (holding  Tonquin), 
Mexico,  China,  Siam,  and  some  other 
countries  might  serve  their  own  interests 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
world  by  an  agreement  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain relation  of  coinage  value  between 
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silver  and  the  gold  standard,  su  far  as 
themselves  and  their  dependencies  are 
concerned. 

The  silver  problem  is  one  that  presses 
for  solution  in  the  silver-using  depend- 
encies of  gold  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Mexico  and  China.  The  President  and 
Secretary  Hay  approve  the  suggestion 
that  an  attempt  to  solve  it  shall  be  made. 
The  plan  would  provide  that  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and 
China  should  reach  an  agreement  and 
then  submit  it  to  European  countries  for 
their  approval.  It  should  be  observed 
that  we  are  not  asked  to  modify  our  pres- 
ent monetary  system.  The  history  of  the 
international  monetary  conferences  in 
which  this  country  has  taken  part  since 
1877,  of  the  Wolcott  Commission,  and  of 
the  Latin  Union,  does  not  encourage  us 
to  expect  that  the  undertaking  now  pro- 
posed would  speedily  be  successful.  But 
the  work  of  a  competent  Commission 
might  yield  beneficial  results,  and  the 
problem  deserves  to  be  studied  carefully 
for  our  own  good  and  in  response  to  the 
desires  of  these  two  nations,  with  which 
our  relations  are  those  of  cordial  friend- 
ship. 

at 

The  new  Western  National  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  formed  by  a  recent 
consolidation,  began  business  the  first  of 
this  week  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 
This  bank  stands  for  great  interests  and 
enormous  resources,  the  powerful  and 
conservative  institutions  which  control  it 
being  represented  by  three  vice-presi- 
dents :  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company ; 
James  H.  Hyde,  Vice-President  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  and 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Vice-President  of  the 
Morton  Trust  Company.  With  these 
companies  should  be  included  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  and  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company. 

....  Dividends  annnounced : 

Lincoln  Nat'l  Bank,  3  per  cent.,  payable  Feb- 
ruary 2d. 

Union  Pac.  R.R.  Co.,  Preferred,  $2.00  per 
share,  payable  April  ist. 

Union  Pac.  R.R.  Co.,  Common, '$2.00  per 
share,  payable  April  ist. 
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On  the  Occasion 

The  beginning  of  1903  brings  back- 
ward and  forward  looking  in  order; 
and  moralizing  of  varying  degrees  of 
point  and  appropriateness  becomes  gen- 
eral. The  Independent  could  hardly 
escape  offering  its  share  if  it  would.  This 
1902  has  been  a  strange  and  memorable 
year.  Beginning  with  unusual  weather 
quite  early  in  the  spring  months,  followed 
by  the  awful  disturbances  which  in- 
volved the  Caribbean  islands  and  found 
some  response  in  every  known  spot  of 
seismic  disturbance  ;  then  a  strangely  cool 
summer,  followed  by  a  strangely  genial 
and  lingering  autumn,  as  if  to  temper 
the  effects  of  a  half-year's  stop  in  coal 
production;  just  now  the  imbroglio  with 
the  revolutioning  petty  States  far  South, 
with  a  stress  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  and 
further  trouble  about  the  canal  enter- 
prise suggested  among  the  possibilities — 
truly  this  has  been  a  memorable  year. 

The  United  States  has  ceased  to  be  in- 
sular. We  are  no  longer  protected  geo- 
graphically. Admiral  Dewey's  guns  on  that 
May  morning  fired  shots  which  not  mere- 
ly were  heard  round  the  world,  but  re- 
made the  world ;  maps,  policies,  tradi- 
tions, old  dreams  of  a  peace  in  seclusion, 
were  destroyed  together,  tho  we  did  not 
realize  it  then.  The  country  which  was 
merely  powerful  has  become  a  Power, 
with  greatness  thrust  upon  it.  Political- 
ly, commercially,  industrially  and  in 
every  other  wise,  we  are  pushed  to  the 
front.    The  heritage  cannot  be  declined. 

Far  from  us  be  all  conceit !  That  eas- 
ily adopted  and  patronizingly  cherished 
old  notion  that  God  s^ave  the  world  to  his 
saints  and  his  chosen  and  we  in  the 
United  States  are  the  ones — let  us  dis- 
card it  and  stand,  shamed  and  silent,  far 
above  it!  According  to  our  endowment 
and  opportunity  will  the  exaction  from 
us  be.  Perhaps  the  President's  note  of 
praise  in  the  exordium  of  his  Message 
was  a  little  too  exultant  and  not  enough 
serious ;  however,  the  times  and  the  posi- 
tion demand  our  best.  We  need  to  be 
sober-minded.  The  national  eagh  should 
think  now — better  forego  flapping  and 
screaming. 

There  is  material  for  cautious  thinking 
in  every  direction,  and  yet  1902  has 
used  this  country  well.  There  has  been  no 


financial  calamity.  We  have  escaped  the 
great  conflagrations  which  have  been 
recklessly  invited  by  our  bad  habits  and 
by  the  usual  laws  of  average  seem  long 
overdue.  Fire  underwriting  is  apparent- 
ly to  come  out  of  the  year  with  a  little 
rest  from  the  long  stress  of  a  net  loss. 
Life  insurance  has  continued  its  marvel- 
ous advance  and  has  even  advanced  upon 
that.  This  country  is  its  especial  field 
and  so  it  continues  to  be.  There  is  no 
speck  on  the  horizon  which  anything  but 
the  most  pronounced  pessimism  can  mag- 
nify into  a  rising  storm  cloud. 

Take  all  of  the  new  year  cheer  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  you  as  a  reasonable 
share  and  try  to  justify  your  possession 
of  it.  But,  by  the  way,  is  your  property 
properly  covered,  in  sound  companies, 
with  no  mixture  of  cheap  and  bogus  con- 
tracts? Not  less  (and  perhaps  more) 
than  all,  is  your  life  insured?  Insured 
adequately  and  soundly?  If  not,  point 
vour  own  moral — and  attend  to  it  before 
the  year  closes.         ^ 

Insurance  Statements* 

GERMAN  AA/IERICAN  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
The  annual  statement  of  the  German  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Company  shows  increased  as- 
sets of  $899,719,  the  total  assets  January  ist, 
1903,  being  $10,319,176.  The  net  surplus,  which 
is  $4,695,880,  has  increased  $202,744,  and  the  re- 
serve for  unexpired  risks,  which  is  $3,715,- 
225,_  has  increased  $605,559.  William  A.  Krem- 
er  is  President  of  the  company. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  fifty-fifth  annual  statement  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
Harry  F.  West  is  President,  shows  an  increase 
of  more  than  $6,000,000  in  assets,  the  gross  as- 
sets January  ist,  1903,  being  $54,682,956.  The 
surplus,  which  is  $6,741,929,  shows  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  $456,595-  New  business 
for  the  year  1902  amounted  to  $69,632,777,  a 
gain  of  $7,479,720. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  HARTFORD,  CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  which  is  just 
published,  shows  total  assets  January  ist,  1903, 
amounting  to  $6,205,393.  This  is  an  increase 
durmg  the  past  year  of  $780,956.  The  rein- 
surance reserve  has  increased  $675,674,  being 
now  $3,231,160.  The  net  surplus  has  increased 
from  $1,481,273  to  $1,550,802,  a  gain  of  $69,529. 
The  President  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  James  Nichols,  and  the  Secretary 
is  B.  R.  Stilhnan. 
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AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
The  ninety-third  annual  statement  of  the 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, shows  total  assets  of  $2,534,984.  This 
is  a  gain  since  the  statement  issued  a  year  ago 
of  $174,098.  The  reinsurance  reserve  has  in- 
creased $166,171,  being  now  $1,710,780.  The 
net  surplus,  which  is  $179,821,  has  increased 
during  the  year  more  than  $43,000.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the'American  Fire  Insurance  Company 
is  Thomas  H.  Montgomery.  John  H.  Packard, 
Jr.,  is  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
A  N  C  E  COMPANY,  HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT. 
The  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the 
insurance  written  in  1902  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company  was  on  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  shows  in 
how  high  regard  the  company  is  held  at  home. 
The  total  amount  of  insurance  written,  $4,176,- 
437,  was  $510,048,  or  14  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  income 
for  1902  was  $916,553,  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent.  Assets  increased  over  9  per  cent,  and 
are  now  $4,623,308.  The  net  surplus  gained 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  is  now  $580,640. 
The  President  is  Robert  W.  Huntington,  Jr., 
and  the  Secretary,  James  A.  Turnbull. 

iETNA    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 
OF  HARTFORD,   CONNECTICUT. 

The  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  ex-Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  is 
President,  had  a  prosperous  year  in  1902.  The 
fifty-third  annual  statement  of  the  company, 
which  is  just  issued,  shows  gains  all  along  the 
line.  The  assets  increased  $3,883,854,  being 
now  $63,493,545.  The  surplus,  which  on  the 
basis  of  the  company's  standard  is  $5,500,501, 
and  by  the  standard  of  Connecticut  and  other 
States  $7,694,434,  has  increased  by  the  latter 
standard  $327,101.  The  premium  income  for 
1902  was  $10,224,260,  a  gain  of  $1,004,487. 
Life  insurance  written  in  1902  amounted  to 
$30,489,838,  which  was  a  gain  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  total 
amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  January  i, 
1903,  was  $213,762,977,  an  increase  of  over 
$12,000,000.  The  amount  paid  policy  holders 
in  1902  was  $6,368,099,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  since  the  organization  of  the  company  is 
$132,383,973. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  financial  statement  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  Richard 
A.  McCurdy  is  President,  has  just  been  is- 
sued. As  usual,  the  gains  for  the  year  past 
have  to  be  expressed  in  millions.  The  pre- 
mium income  for  1902,  which  was  $56,874,- 
062,  was  a  gain  of  $5,427,275,  while  the  total 
income  of  $73,305,022  was  a  gain  of  $7,680,- 
717.  The  excess  of  income  over  disburse- 
ments was  $29,154,715.  The  total  assets  De- 
cember 31st,  1902,  were  $382,432,681,  as  against 
$352,838,971  the  year  before,  a  gain  of  nearly 
$30,000,000.  On  the  liability  side  we  find  the 
policy  reserves  to  be  $314,293,458,  which  is  $24,- 


641,070  larger  than  a  year  ago,  while  the  con- 
tingent guarantee  fund  has  grown  from  $60,- 
706,582  to  $65,119,223,  a  gain  of  $4,412,641.  The 
dividend  reserve  is  now  $3,020,000,  as  against 
$2,480,000  a  year  ago.  The  total  amount  of  in- 
surance and  annuities  in  force  is  $1,342,912,- 
062,  a  gain  of  nearly  $100,000,000  during  the 
year  just  ended.  The  general  manager  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  Walter  R. 
Gillette. 

PHCENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  HARTFORD,  CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

During  the  year  1902  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
as  shown  by  their  fifty-second  annual  state- 
ment, were  $3,495,571-  This  was  an  excess 
over  the  disbursements  of  $1,275,799.  The 
total  assets  January  ist,  1903,  were  $15,699,- 
212,  a  gain  since  the  last  annual  statement 
was  made  of  $1,876,340.  The  net  surplus  is 
now  $705,149,  which  is  also  an  increase  since 
last  year.  The  number  of  policies  in  force  has 
increased  2,676,  the  total  number  being  42,712, 
representing  an  insurance  of  $70,864,592.  The 
President  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  the  Vice- 
President  is  John  M.  Holcombe  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  William  A.  Moore.  For  long  and 
faithful  services  Mr.  Moore  was  last  week  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  secretary.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio,  of  Connecticut  parentage,  edu- 
cated in  Brooklyn  and  Syracuse,  and  in  1872 
was  with  the  Albany  agency  for  two  years. 
In  1874  Mr.  Moore  entered  the  home  office  in 
Hartford,  and  in  1897  became  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, and  a  year  ago  he  succeeded  the  late 
John  A.  Hall  as  director. 

PROVIDENT   LIFE  AND  TRUST   COM- 
PANY OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  Provident  Life 
and  Trust  of  Philadelphia  closed  with  1902. 
The  year  increased  the  company's  assets  by 
$3,076,625  and  its  surplus  by  $486,534;  the 
amount  of  insurance  written  in  the  year  was 
$1,695,749  more  than  in  1901,  and  the  amount 
at  risk  increased  $9,174,513  during  the  past 
year.  A  peculiarity  of  this  company  is  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  its  endowment 
business.  There  are  several  other  companies 
operating  in  New  York  which  have  oustand- 
ing  more  endowment  than  whole  life,  but  none 
approaches  the  Provident  in  preponderance  in 
this  respect.  Of  its  53,141  policies,  for  $151,- 
149,235,  now  outstanding,  42,794,  for  $113,192,- 
171,  are  endowments;  those  payable  at  death 
only  are  $17,213,486,  and  $19,219,347  are  "  mis- 
cellaneous." The  proportion  of  endowment 
written  during  1902  is  not  reported,  but  in 
1901  it  was  about  75  per  cent.  The  Provident 
is  not  a  large  company  and  never  aimed  to  be, 
but  it  is  of  the  highest  character  and  excel- 
lence. It  justly  remarks  that  rapid  increase  in 
size  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  policyholder  un- 
less it  effects  a  reduction  in  cost.  Security 
comes  first;  next  and  always,  economy.  The 
Provident  points  to  its  exceedingly  low  ex- 
pense rate  and  death  rate,  and  its  safe  and 
conservative  manner.  Safety  and  good  finan- 
cial results  to  insurers  are  its  aim  and  achieve- 
ment ;  for  glitter  it  cares  nothing. 
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Treaties  formed,  last  week,  by  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the 
Senate  that  the  opponents  of  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Treaty  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  ratified.  Several  Senators  from  the 
Northwest  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  question  that  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Altho  the  President  and 
Secretary  Hay  at  first  gave  up  all  hope 
of  securing  ratification,  the  situation  was 
less  discouraging  at  last  accounts,  be- 
cause the  opposing  Senators  had  been  led 
to  understand  that  the  treaty  does  not 
provide  for  arbitration.  Three  jurors  are 
to  be  appointed  by  each  side,  and  all  de- 
cisions must  rest  upon  a  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  six.  In  England  the  Liberal 
press  ascribes  this  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  hostility  excited  here  by  the  al- 
liance of  Great  Britain  with  Germany 
against  Venezuela. — The  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  reminding  Mr.  Morgan 
that  some  time  could  be  saved  if  he 
should  transfer  his  attack  upon  it  from 
the  committee  room  to  the  executive  ses- 
sions, thus  avoiding  repetition.  At  pres- 
ent he  appears  to  be  the  only  opponent  of 
the  agreement ;  but  his  preparations  point 
to  long  speeches  in  support  of  many  pro- 
posed amendments,  and  the  day  of  final 
adjournment  is  near  at  hand.  He  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  for  all  avail- 
able information  and  correspondence  re- 
lating to  what  was  done  by  our  naval 
forces  on  the  isthmus  last  year.  In  this 
way  he  expects,  he  says,  to  find  support 
for  the  charge  that  the  insurrection  in 
Colombia  was  quieted,  and  the  insurgents 
were  bought  off,  by  a  promise  of  $3,000,- 
000  out  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  Colombia 
by  the  United  States.    He  appears  to  sus- 


pect that  it  was  on  account  of  such  an 
agreement  that  the  sum  demanded  by 
Colombia  was  increased  from  $7,000,000 
to  $10,000,000.  As  there  seems  to  be  no 
one  willing  to  assist  him  in  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  not  expected  that  by 
speeches  and  motions  he  vv^ill  be  able  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  voting  on  the 
treaty  before  March  4th.  Reports  from 
Colombia  say  that  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress will  not  assemble  until  the  latter 
part  of  April. — Owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senators  and  those 
in  sympathy  with  them,  action  upon  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Newfoundland 
will  probably  be  prevented ;  or  a  vote  on 
ratification  may  cause  the  agreement  to 
be  rejected.  The  Cuban  treaty  awaits 
action  upon  the  treaty  concerning  the 
boundary  of  Alaska. 

The  Withdrawal      ^e^^^^       ^^.^"^?       ^^X^ 

of  Mr.  Addicks   ^^^^p^y  r^^;^^^  p^\^J^ 

mterest  ni  the  contro- 
versy over  Delaware's  two  vacant  sena- 
torial seats.  Mr.  J.  Edward  Addicks  has 
announced  his  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
test; the  nomination  of  his  supporter, 
Mr.  William  M.  Byrne,  to  be  District 
Attorney  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary ;  and  Mr. 
George  Kennan  has  begun  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  purchase 
of  votes  at  recent  elections  in  Delaware. 
It  was  on  the  26.  inst.  that  the  Senate 
committee  (of  which  Mr.  Hoar  is  chair- 
man) decided  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4  to  re- 
port against  the  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Byrne,  all  except  three  of 
the  Republican  members  thus  showing 
their  disapproval  of  the  nomination.  A 
copy  of  the  statements  in  which  Byrne 
was  accused  of  incompetency  and  neglect 
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of  duty  while  holding  the  office  (before 
he  resigned  to  run  for  Congress)  had 
been  sent  by  the  committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  declined  to  withdraw  the 
nomination.  It  will  be  recalled  that  by 
running  for  Congress  Mr.  Byrne  divided 
the  Republican  vote  and  thus  prevented 
the  re-election  of  Representative  Ball,  an 
Anti-Addicks  Republican.  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks's  newspaper  explained  that  this 
was  his  purpose.  The  President  then  re- 
appointed him  to  be  District  Attorney. 
On  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Addicks  attended 
a  caucus  of  the  Addicks  Republicans  in 
the  Legislature  and  presented  a  written 
statement  (afterward  published)  in 
which  he  declared  his  "  withdrawal  as  a 
candidate  before  this  Legislature  for  the 
office  of  Senator,"  conditioned  upon  the 
holding  of  a  caucus  in  which  both  Re- 
publican factions  should  take  part,  and  in 
which  two  candidates  for  the  Senate 
should  be  selected  by  majority  rule.  His 
candidacy  had  been  universally  pro- 
claimed, he  said,  to  be  the  cause  of  strife 
in  the  party,  and  he  had  decided  to  re- 
move "  this  obstacle  to  party  unity,  re- 
calling no  claims  for  any  part  I  myself 
may  have  borne  for  years  in  bringing 
victory  out  of  a  past  replete  with  de- 
feat." Seeing  that  a  full  caucus  would 
contain  21  Addicks  men  and  only  10  of 
those  opposing  Addicks,  and  that  a  ma- 
jority vote  would  cause  the  selection  of 
Addicks  candidates,  the  10  Regulars,  as 
they  are  called,  were  inclined  to  regard 
the  withdrawal  as  a  trick,  and  to  fear 
that  if  two  should  thus  be  selected,  one 
of  them  would  resign  to  make  way  for 
the  appointment  of  Addicks  in  his  place. 
Governor  Hunn  declared,  however,  that 
he  would  not  appoint  Addicks.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  no  agreement  had  been 
reached,  but  there  were  signs  that  at 
least  two  of  the  Regulars  had  deserted, 
or  were  getting  ready  to  join  the  Ad- 
dicks forces. 

.'Trust  Bills  and  Unexpected  progress 
other  Legislation  ^^^^  made  at  Wash- 
mgton  last  week  in 
the  passage  of  bills  relating  to  Trusts. 
In  the  Senate  the  Elkins  bill  (from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee),  to 
punish  those  who  receive  as  well  as  those 
who  give  railroad  rebates,  was  quickly 
put  through  without  debate  or  objection. 


Attorney-General  Knox's  bill  to  expedite 
the  trial  of  suits  against  Trusts  (such  as 
the  pending  one  against  the  Northern 
Securities  railroad  cc«nbination  in  the 
Northwest)  was  reported  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  passed  m  the 
same  way  a  day  later.  Mr.  Hanna  and 
his  associates  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee were  successful  in  procuring  the  ad- 
dition to  the  pending  Department  of 
Commerce  bill  of  provisions  empower- 
ing the  proposed  Bureau  of  Corporations 
to  obtain  information  and  reports  from 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  is  said  that  this  completes  the 
Senate's  program  of  Trust  legislation. 
In  the  House  there  was  debate  for  two 
days  on  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
(Littlefield)  Trust  bill,  under  a  special 
rule.  The  Republicans  admitted  that 
within  present  Constitutional  limits  a  bill 
could  not  be  offered  that  would  meet  all 
the  demands  of  the  situation.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Powers,  pointed  to  a  recent 
growth  of  socialistic  sentiment  and  urged 
that  for  this  reason  it  was  expedient  to 
show  by  legislation  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  hold  the  Trusts  in  check.  Mr. 
Littlefield  said  Congress  ought  not  to 
penalize  overcapitalization,  because  such 
action  would  cause  a  panic.  Mr.  Jenkins 
(chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee) 
spoke  at  length  of  the  hostility  between 
capital  and  labor,  saying  it  was  growing 
more  pronounced  every  day,  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  sympathy 
with  labor  in  this  controversy  and  that 
Congress  must  do  something  to  promote 
peace.  But  he  thought  that  for  adequate 
treatment  of  the  question  a  Constitution- 
al amendment  was  needed.  The  Demo- 
crats did  not  oppose  the  bill,  but  asserted 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  One  of 
them  remarked  that  it  was  "  the  sooth- 
ing stroke  of  a  friendly  hand."  They 
asked  that  the  taxing  power  be  used  and 
that  the  tariff  remedy  be  applied.  Objec- 
tion was  made  because  the  requirements 
for  publicity  reports  were  confined  to 
corporations  hereafter  organized,  this 
provision  permitting  old  Trust  corpora- 
tions to  enjoy  the  use  of  information 
concerning  new  ones.  Republicans  were 
also  reminded  that  in  the  last  Congress 
they  had  held  that  there  could  be  no  new 
and  effective  Trust  legislation  without 
a  Constitutional  amendment.     Two  Re- 
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publican  members  of  the  committee  made 
objection  to  those  parts  of  the  bill  that 
virtually  require  railroad  companies  to 
decide  whether  goods  offered  for  trans- 
portation are  those  of  offending  corpora- 
tions, and  that  seek  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation by  underselling  within  the  limits 
ji  a  State.  On  the  7th  the  bill  was 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  after  all  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Democrats  had 
been  rejected.  That  night  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Associated  Press  dispatches 
from  Washington  that  at  least  six  Sena- 
tors had  received  telegrams  signed 
"  John  D.  Rockefeller  "  and  urging  them 
to  prevent  any  Anti-Trust  legislation. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  declined  to  make 
any  statement  on  the  subject.  It  appears 
to  be  true  that  a  part  of  the  pending 
legislation  has  been  opposed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  At  last  ac- 
counts neither  the  telegrams  nor  the 
names  of  those  who  received  them  had 
been  published. — The  Militia  bill  has  be- 
come a  law  and  the  General  Staff  bill 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  Federal  statutes. 
These  two  important  measures  are  the 
fruit  of  Secretary  Root's  labors. — In  the 
Lessler  bribery  case  a  majority  of  the 
Naval  Committee  make  a  report  de- 
nouncing Doblin  (asserting  that  on  his 
own  initiative  he  sought  to  bribe  Repre- 
sentative Lessler)  and  exonerating  both 
Lessler  and  Quigg. — The  same  commit- 
tee has  decided  to  recommend  in  its  an- 
nual bill  the  construction  of  three  battle 
ships,  one  cruiser  and  two  steel  training 
ships,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,000; 
also  that  the  number  of  naval  cadets  ap- 
pointed each  year  be  doubled.  It  is  re- 
ported Chile  and  Argentina,  having 
agreed  upon  partial  disarmament,  have 
suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
buy  the  two  battle  ships  and  the  two  ar- 
mored cruisers  which  they  ordered  some 
time  ago  in  Europe,  where  they  are  ap- 
proaching completion. — After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  prohibition  Vermont  voted  on  the 
3d  inst.  for  license  and  local  option,  the 
law  recently  passed  being  approved  by  a 
majority  of  1,600  in  a  total  vote  of  near- 
ly 60,000. — Naval  Constructor  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson,  the  hero  of  the 
"  Merrimac,"  has  persisted  in  his  purpose 
to  resign  (owing  to  the  condition  of  his 
eyes),  altho  urged  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Moody  to  reconsider  his  de- 


cision. His  resignation,  accepted  last 
week,  is  accompanied  by  a  request  that 
at  the  approach  of  war  the  President 
shall  forward  to  Congress  his  application 
to  be  restored  to  the  service  and  assigned 
to  active  duty. — The  dragging  debate  on 
the  Statehood  bill  was  enlivened  for  a 
short  time  last  week  by  statements  as 
to  the  exercise  of  political  influence 
by  the  Mormon  Church.  It  was  asserted 
by  Senators  Dubois  and  Rawlins  that  a 
Mormon  aspiring  to  high  political  office 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Church 
authorities.  This  influence  of  the  Church 
over  politics  Mr.  Dubois  said  was  ex- 
erted in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Amendments  forbidding  tiie  practice  of 
polygamy  will  probably  be  attached  to 
the  bill  if  it  comes  to  a  vote.  There  are 
indications  that  the  dispute  will  be  settled 
by  a  compromise  admitting  the  four  Ter- 
ritories as  two  States. 

Projected  Improvements     J  ^  e    agreement 
in  New  York  between  the  city 

authorities  in 
New  York  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  concerning  the  im- 
provements to  be  made,  at  a  cost  exceed- 
ing $20,000,000,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  station  in  Forty-second 
Street,  shows  that  the  company  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  at  the  station  of  a  build- 
ing twenty  stories  high  and  covering  a 
large  area.  While  a  final  decision  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  reached,  it  is 
expected  that  this  building  will  contain 
a  large  hotel,  a  department  store  and  a 
theater,  as  well  as  the  company's  offices 
and  all  that  is  required  in  a  terminal  rail- 
way station.  The  use  of  steam  for  motive 
power  will  be  excluded  south  of  the  Har- 
lem River.  Tunnels  will  connect  the  sub- 
urban lines  at  Forty-second  Street  with 
the  city's  rapid  transit  tunnels.  Other 
tunnels,  passing  below  the  underground 
rapid  transit  lines,  will  connect  the  Cen- 
tral and  New  Haven  roads  with  the  tun- 
nel tracks  and  subterranean  station  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  at  Seventh  avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  thus  shortening  the 
journey  by  rail  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton. It  is  expected  that  the  great  struc- 
ture to  be  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  over  its  tunnel  station  will  also 
contain    a    hotel  and  a  theater.     Work 
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upon  the  Central's  improvements  will  be- 
gin before  May  ist.  The  Rapid  Transit 
Commission's  engineer  has  prepared 
plans  for  branches  of  the  tunnel  or  sub- 
way now  approaching  completion  and 
for  a  second  tunnel  under  the  East 
River.  Contracts  for  these  projects, 
calling  for  not  less  than  $30,000,000,  will 
probably  be  awarded  during  Mayor 
Low's  term. 

„.  ,        ,  ^.  In  an  address  at  the 

Rights  of  Negroes       ^^^^^^^^-^^      ^j      the 

in  the  South  r     j.-   .1 

fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  in  New  York 
last  week,  Secretary  Root  spoke  earnest- 
ly concerning  the  political  condition  of 
negroes  in  the  South.  Having  referred 
to  the  three  Constitutional  Amendments 
designed  to  "  uplift  the  slaves  liberated 
by  the  Civil  War,"  he  said : 

"  You  remember  how  difficult  the  question 
was,  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  black 
man  who  had  been  a  slave  all  his  life?  The 
answer  was :  Give  him  liberty,  citizenship, 
and  equal  rights,  including  opportunity  to 
enjoy  them,  and  he  will  rise.  [After  an  im- 
pressive pause.]  I  fear  that  we  are  compelled 
to  face  the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  has 
failed.  The  suffrage  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  black  man  in  most  of  the  States  where  he 
composes  the  larger  part  of  the  population. 
The  black  man  of  the  South  in  general  no 
longer  has  his  right  to  vote.  The  right  to 
aspire  to  office  is  generally  disputed,  and  in 
a  great  measure  denied." 

The  Secretary  then  pointed  to  some 
events  of  the  past  year.  Outcries  had 
been  heard  throughout  the  South 
against  what  was  called  President  Roose- 
velt's policy  of  appointing  negroes  to 
office,  altho  more  black  men  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  McKinley.  The  presence 
of  a  black  man,  holding  an  important 
public  office,  at  an  official  reception  in 
the  White  House  had  been  resented  in 
the  South  as  an  insult  to  the  white  race, 
altho  black  men  holding  such  offices  in 
Washington  had  attended  such  receptions 
for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Root  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  am  simply  showing  that  the  state  of 
official  treatment  of  the  black  man  has  not 
changed,  but  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 
South  has  changed.  The  right  to  aspire  to 
Federal  office,  unquestioned  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  challenged.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
few    years    when    white   opinion    will    exclude 


blacks  from  office  altogether  in  the  Southern 
States.  So  the  country  has  to  face  the  failure 
of  the  plans  adopted  to  elevate  the  blacks  when 
they  were  freed  by  conferring  the  suffrage. 
Now  that  the  first  attempt  has  failed,  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  for  them  de- 
mands the  best  thought  and  the  best  patriot- 
ism. We  cannot  throw  off  the  responsibility 
we  undertook  for  the  welfare  of  these  people." 

Two  Other  questions  demanding  the 
hardest  fiber  and  the  most  devout  patriot- 
ism, he  said,  were  the  "  tendency  to  a 
division  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
a  division  by  which  wealth  tends  to  un- 
due control  over  legislation,  and  poverty 
tries  to  stir  up  a  war  of  classes ;  "  and 
the  tendency  in  labor  organizations — he 
believed  in  these — to  check  the  develop- 
ment and  ambition  of  young  Americans 
by  striving  "  to  keep  all  down  to  the  level 
of  sloth  and  stupidity." — Action  in  the 
Senate  committee  upon  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Crum  has  been  postponed  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  4.  At  least  two  Republican 
members  have  opposed  a  favorable  re- 
port.— Senator  Hanna  says  that  he  in- 
troduced "  by  request "  the  bill  to  pen- 
sion negroes  who  were  formerly  slaves, 
and  that  it  does  not  have  his  approval. 
One  estimate  of  the  first  year's  payments 
under  this  bill  exceeds  $400,000,000. 

Throughout  last  week  the 
street  cars  in  Waterbury 
were  moved  under  guard 
and  generally  without  passengers.  Dy- 
namite was  exploded  under  one  of  them. 
On  the  5th  all  the  troops  except  the  two 
local  companies  were  withdrawn,  but  the 
number  of  sheriff's  deputies  was  in- 
creased. The  strikers  complained  that 
the  influence  of  Colonel  Burpee,  a  prom- 
inent citizen,  was  exerted  in  too  many  di- 
rections. He  is  counsel  for  the  railroad 
company,  judge  of  the  City  Court  (al- 
tho cases  connected  with  the  strike  have 
been  turned  over  to  another  magistrate), 
and,  being  a  retired  officer  of  the  militia, 
was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  troops  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  reported  that  the 
troops  have  shown  much  sympathy  with 
the  strikers.  This  may  not  be  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  fact  that  12  members 
of  one  company  and  15  members  of  an- 
other are  now  or  recently  have  been  on 
strike  against  their  employers  in  other 
cities,   where   they   reside.     One  of  the 
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Waterbury  strikers  is  on  duty  in  a  local 
company. — A  strike  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  has  been  averted  by  an  agree- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  the  employers 
granting  a  wage  increase  of  about  12^ 
per  cent,  which,  it  is  said,  will  add  30 
cents  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  coal. — -After  a 
day  or  two  of  disorder  and  violence,  the 
street  railway  company  in  Montreal 
yielded  to  its  striking  employees,  increas- 
ing their  wages  and  taking  back  men 
who  had  been  dismissed. — The  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company 
having  granted  a  wage  increase  of  15  per 
cent.,  a  similar  increase  will  be  given 
and  accepted  on  other  prominent  roads 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  lieu  of  the  20 
per  cent,  demanded. — In  South  Carolina, 
the  bill  forbidding  the  employment  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age  in  cotton 
mills  has  been  passed  by  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  Children  depending 
upon  their  own  labor  or  having  widowed 
mothers  are  excepted. — The  Pullman 
Car  Company  has  decided  to  pay  10 
hours'  wages  for  nine  hours'  work,  thus 
increasing  its  payroll  by  $900,000. 


Venezuela 


The  Venezuelan  crisis  ap- 
parently passed  last  week. 
After  an  interview  between  the  diplo- 
mats, which  was  reported  as  being  rather 
"  stormy,"  the  situation  cleared  and  from 
now  on  there  is  expected  to  be  plain  sail- 
ing. On  Monday  the  Powers  through  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington  declared 
that  they  would  accept  Mr.  Bowen's 
proposition  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  custom 
(lues  to  be  given  to  all  the  creditor  na- 
tions, provided  that  they  themselves 
should  have  20  per  cent,  and  the  remain- 
ing eight  creditor  nations  10  per  cent. 
This  proposition  Mr.  Bowen  promptly 
refused  and  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador said  that  the  proposition  for 
preferential  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  was  offensive  to  Venezuela  and  to 
modern  international  law  because  it 
would  keep  the  Powers  allied  for  a  pe- 
riod of  over  six  years  during  the  time 
that  Venezuela  was  paying  the  debt  and 
because  it  would  give  warlike  nations 
the  advantage  over  peaceful  ones  in  col- 
lecting their  debts.    He  also  added: 

"  On  this  side  of  the  water  we  Avant  peace, 
not   alliance,    and    it    will    occasion    great    sur- 


prise and  regret  when  it  becomes  generally 
known  that  Great  Britain  has  even  proposed 
continuing  her  present  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Italy  one  moment  longer  than  she  must." 

It  seems  that  this    last    sentence    gave 
great  offense  to  the  English  Ambassa- 
dor, and  altho  at  his  request  Mr.  Bowen 
is  said  to  have  subsequently  withdrawn 
it,  the  news  that  it    had    been    written 
leaked  out  and  was  cabled  all  over  the 
world.    Among  the  allies,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bowen  was  much  criticised  for  his  "  shirt 
sleeves  "  diplomacy.     The  British  Am- 
bassador, however,  after  a  couple  of  days 
of  refraining  from  personally  consulting 
with  Mr.  Bowen,  was  called  upon  bv  his 
home   Government    to    resume    negotia- 
tions, and  the  incident  is  now  supposed 
to  be  closed.     Mr.  Bowen,  however,  in 
the    meantime    had    made    the    counter 
proposition  that  the  allies  could  either 
have  three  months  in  which  they  should 
have  the  entire  30  per  cent,  of  the  cus- 
toms, after  which  all  the  creditor  nations 
would  be  paid  in    proportion    to     their 
claims,  or  else  the  question  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  should  go  to  The  Hague 
for  adjudication,   and   the  other  points 
already   decided   upon  between   himself 
and    the    representatives    of    the    allies 
should  be  settled  in  the  following  man- 
ner:   The    blockade  should  at  once  be 
raised    by    the   allies ;    a    cash    payment 
should  be  made  by  Venezuela  to  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  of  $27,500 
each,  and  a  mixed  commission,  consist- 
ing in  each  case  of  a  Venezuelan  dele- 
gate and  a  delegate  for    each    country 
which    has    claims    against    Venezuela, 
should  be  appointed,  the  duty  of  which 
would  be  to  agree  upon  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid  by  Venezuela  to  the  nations  con- 
cerned, and  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  any  individual  commission  to  so  agree, 
the  King  of  Spain  should  appoint  an  um- 
pire.    In  case  the  claims  should  not  be 
paid  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  af- 
ter thirty  days  from  time  they  were  due 
the  Belgian  Government  should  under- 
take   the    management   of   the    customs 
houses  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabel- 
lo.    The  latter  part  of  the  week  the  allies 
accepted   the    proposition,    after   having 
first  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get  President 
Roosevelt  to  act  as  arbitrator  and  take 
the  dispute  over  Mr.  Bowen's  h^ad.     At 
the  present  writing  the  allied  diplomats 
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are  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  protocols, 
which  Mr.  Bowxn  will  sign  separately 
with  each  nation.  Thus  the  situation 
stands.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Venezuela  has  done  far  better  than  she 
could  have  expected,  and  also  that  Mr. 
Bowen's  so-called  "  shirt-sleeve  diplo- 
macy "  was  necessary  to  clear  the  air  and 
bring  the  Powers  to  terms. 

The  English  P".  fumming  up  British 
Licensing  Act  legislation  for  the  past 
year  it  is  found  that  twen- 
ty-nine public  acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  before  the  August  adjournment 
of  the  session  and  thirteen  after  it,  mak- 
ing forty-two  in  all.  About  half  of  these 
apply  either  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  alone. 
Among  the  more  radical  and  significant 
of  the  acts  immediately  affecting  Eng- 
lish life  is  the  Licensing  Act,  which 
amends  the  law  (i)  of  drunkenness  and 
(2)  of  licensing  and  (3)  creates  an  en- 
tirely new  law  on  the  registration  of 
clubs.  In  the  first  matter  it  provides 
that  any  person  found  drunk  in  any 
public  place  or  on  any  licensed  premises 
and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
may  be  apprehended  and  kept  in  prison 
until  he  can  be  tried  before  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction.  Hitherto  such  a 
person  could  be  apprehended  only  if  dis- 
orderly or  dangerous.  Furthermore,  a 
publican  charged  with  permitting  drunk- 
enness will  have  to  prove,  when  once  it 
has  been  shown  that  any  person  was 
drunk  there,  that  he  and  his  servants 
had  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  prevent 
drunkenness.  Elaborate  provisions  were 
made  for  the  separation  of  husbands  and 
wives  of  habitual  drunkards ;  and  the 
procuring  of  liquor  for  a  drunken  per- 
son on  licensed  premises  becomes  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment.  In  the 
second  matter  no  radical  change  is  made. 
In  the  third  matter  the  supervision  of 
clubs  is  made  stricter,  so  that  it  is  less 
easy  for  an  institution  registered  as  a 
club  to  act  as  an  ordinary  public  house. 
The  supplying  of  liquor  on  the  premises 
of  an  unregistered  club  is  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  a 
registered  club  may  be  struck  off  the  list 
by  justices  on  any  one  of  eight  grounds 
— among  others,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  found  drunkenness  on  the  clr^b  prem- 
ises. 


France  ^^'  J^^^^^  ^^^^^  maintains  that  he 
will  throw  new  light  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Dreyfus  affair.  In  his  news- 
paper, he  says  that  he  defies  his  adver- 
saries to  oppose  in  Parliament  the  free 
and  loyal  utterance  of  the  truth.  Others, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  informa- 
tion, declare  that  M.  Jaures  has  nothing 
particularly  new  or  significant  to  dis- 
close. M.  Jaures,  who  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  is  a  So- 
cialist of  the  moderate  side,  who  has 
abandoned  the  Marxists  or  Guesdists, 
who  represent  a  revolutionary  and  anti- 
governmental  socialism,  for  what  may 
be  called  the  Opportunist  or  Possibilist 
party.  M.  Pelletan,  a  more  radical  So- 
cialist, who  is  Minister  of  Marine,  has  re- 
cently spoken  in  defense  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  navy : 

"  The  more  progress  that  democracy  has 
made  the  less  access  it  has  had  to  the  general 
staff.  I  have  sought  to  distribute  promotion 
equally  among  officers  who  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  and  those  who  have  issued  from  the 
naval  school.  There  exists  in  the  navy  not 
only  a  distinction  of  rank,  but  a  distinction  of 
caste.  I  have  sought  to  suppress  this  state  of 
affairs.  There  should  be  no  superiority  ex- 
cept that  of  rank  due  to  the  value  of  the 
officer." 

In  view  of  the  growing  inefficiency  dis- 
played by  the  continental  parliaments  of 
Europe,  there  is  significance  in  the  par- 
liamentary reforms  proposed  by  M.  Be- 
noist,  who  has  pronounced  a  severe  ar- 
raignment of  the  present  incompetency 
and  lack  of  discipline  in  French  Parlia- 
mentary life.  He  declares  that  the  Exec- 
utive has  become  impotent  in  one  of  its 
organs — namely,  the  President;  and  in- 
consistent in  another,  the  Ministry.  The 
legislature,  which  has  all  the  power,  is 
incompetent.  The  Judicature  is  depend- 
ent, and  the  administration  is  encroach- 
ing. He  thinks  that  in  the  midst  of  prac- 
tical policies,  France,  too,  should  adopt 
such  a  policy  as  to  make  herself  more  ef- 
fective among  the  growing  Powers  of 
the  world.  His  scheme  of  reform  would 
render  both  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Ministry  more  independent  of 
Parliament,  from  whose  members  and  by 
which  they  should  no  longer  be  chosen. 
The  legislature  should  be  curbed  by  be- 
ing made,  in  a  way,  subordinate  to  a  su- 
preme court  like  the  supreme  court  at 
Washington.     Among  other  reforms,  he 
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would  renounce  further  colonial  expan- 
sion and  organize  more  efficiently  the 
government  of  the  present  colonies. 

-.  „  ,  ,  In  the  composition  of  the 
New  Zealand  ^ 

present  New  Zealand  rar- 

liament  there  are  forty-seven  members 
on  whom  Mr.  Seddon's  Government  can 
count,  twenty-five  who  go  with  the  Op- 
position and  four  -vho  may  be  reckoned 
as  entirely  independent.  The  Opposition 
has  gained  somewhat  in  numbers,  but 
Mr.  Seddon's  Government  is  still  strong 
enough  to  have  its  own  way  practically 
unrestricted.  The  Premier  announced 
that  there  was  to  be  no  material  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  tho  anti- 
trust legislation  was  to  be  introduced, 
particularly  against  the  New  Zealand 
Flour  Millers'  Association,  which  is  said 
to  be  unduly  raising  the  price  of  flour. 
The  most  significant  fact  in  the  election 
was  the  growth  of  the  Prohibition  vote. 
The  Poll  for  the  liquor  question  is  a  Tri- 
ennial one  and  three  issues  are  submitted 
to  the  electors — (i)  that  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  in  the  electoral  district 
remain  as  at  present;  (2)  that  there  be 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  and  (3)  that  there  be  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 
A  bare  majority  of  the  total  votes  polled 
will  carry  either  of  the  first  two  issues, 
but  a  majority  of  three-fifths  is  required 
to  carry  total  prohibition  in  any  district. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  prohibition  is  once 
established,  a  majority  of  three-fifths  is 
necessary  to  reverse  the  position.  Hith- 
erto only  one  district  in  New  Zealand, 
that  of  Clutha,  has  maintained  prohibi- 
tion, and  during  the  six  years  in  which 
this  policy  has  been  in  force  there  has 
been  a  storm  of  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  scheme.  At  the 
last  election  not  only  was  prohibition  re- 
affirmed in  Clutha,  but  a  three-fifths  ma- 
jority agree  to  introduce  it  into  five  other 
districts.  In  the  year  1896  the  number 
of  votes  throughout  the  colony  in  favor 
of  prohibition  was  99,917.  In  1899  the 
number  had  increased  to  120,542,  while 
in  the  last  election  the  vote  was  159,992, 
an  increase  of  60,075  votes  in  favor  of 
prohibition  in  a  period  of  six  years.  The 
total  number  of  voters  is  estimated  at 
about  300,000.  The  women's  vote  had 
much  to  do  with  this  vote. 


p.  ,  ,  The  Russian  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  issued  severe  meas- 
ures of  discipline  against  all  Finlanders 
who  did  not  comply  with  their  military 
obligations  last  year.  The  number  of 
men  subject  to  this  discipline  is  14,798. 
All  of  them  who  are  in  State  service  are 
to  be  dismissed  immediately ;  no  passport 
shall  be  granted  to  any  of  them  to  go 
abroad  during  the  next  five  years ;  they 
are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Landwehr,  and 
a  full  battalion  of  life  guards  is  to  be  re- 
cruited from  them.  These  measures  of 
discipline  are  in  the  hands  of  General 
Bobrikoff,  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
who  is  not  likely  to  mitigate  their  sever- 
ity. The  Finlanders  still  rebel  in  every 
possible  way  against  the  Russianization 
of  the  province.  When  the  order  came 
to  open  suspicious  mail,  the  Postmaster- 
General  immediately  resigned  rather  than 
sign  the  order.  After  a  time  another  ap- 
plicant for  the  place  was  found,  where- 
upon the  Postmaster's  Secretary,  whose 
signaure  is  also  requisite,  resigned,  and 
no  successor  for  him  has,  as  yet,  been 
found.  The  Finnish  National  Relief 
Committee  is  organizing  admirably  the 
money  which  comes  to  them  from  va- 
rious sources  for  the  famine  districts  in 
the  country.  Up  to  the  present  date  $16,- 
000  has  come  to  them  from  America. 
Russia  has  contributed  $23,000,  including 
$14,000  from  the  Russian  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, $2,000  from  the  Czar  and  $1,000 
from  the  Czarowitch.  This  money  has 
been  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Re- 
lief Committee  instead  of  to  General 
Bobrikoff — to  the  eminent  satisfaction 
of  the  Finns  themselves,  since  the  Gov- 
ernor had  declared  that  in  distributing 
the  funds  preference  should  be  given  to 
the  communities  whose  inhabitants  had 
obeyed  the  military  service  decrees. 

The  Macedonian    ^t     the     present     time 
Danger  Russia      and      Austria 

have  not  yet  sent  to 
Turkey  their  joint  demands  for  reform 
in  Macedonia,  altho  it  is  supposed  that 
their  message  is  about  prepared.  Mean- 
while, Turkey  seems  ready  to  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  to  forestall  any  at- 
tempt at  intimidation.  The  Government 
has  notified  the  IdareiMassousieh  Steam- 
ship Company  to  send  in  a  report,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  steamers  which  mav 
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be  used  to  transport  troops  from  Asiatic  had  not  taken  place.  In  addition  to  this 
Turkey  to  the  European  Provinces  of  cause  of  dissatisfaction  there  is  another. 
Turkey.  What  are  said  to  be  official  ad-  The  Government  recently  summoned  all 
vices  in  Paris  announce  that  the  Sultan  the  Provincial  Governors  to  Tokyo,  and 
has  ordered  240,000  troops  to  be  carried  lectured  them  on  their  duties  in  regard  to 
from  Asiatic  Turkey  to  reinforce  the  the  coming  election,  explaining  at  the 
second  and  third  army  corps  at  Adrian-  same  time  their  own  point  of  view  in  the 
ople,  Salonika,  and  along  the  Bulgarian  recent  political  controversy  which  led  to 
frontier.  These  troops,  which  are  to  be  the  dissolution.  In  retaliation  the  Op- 
brought  into  Macedonia,  are  of  a  semi-  position  accuses  the  Government  of  try- 
barbaric  character,  hostile  to  Christians,  ing  to  convert  the  election  officials — who 
and  may  only  increase  the  difficulty  of  ought  to  have  no  connection  with  any 
the  situation.  Meanwhile,  the  action  of  party — into  tools  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  one 
Russia  and  Austria,  in  preparing  to  take  paper  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
the  question  of  reform  into  their  own  ernment  is  spending  the  nation's  money 
hands,  has  had  an  unexpected  effect  on  on  the  formation  of  a  Government  party, 
the  Macedonians  themselves.  The  two  Hence  arise  fears  among  many  that  the 
Macedonian  committees  in  Bulgaria  have  political  bitterness  may  cause  outbursts 
laid  aside  their  animosity  toward  each  that  will  do  injury  to  constitutional  Gov- 
other  and  have  come  together.  They  ernment,  which  is  not  too  securely  es- 
have  issued  a  circular  to  the  various  sub-  tablished  even  without  such  mishaps, 
committees  throughout  the  country,  de-  The  farmers  and  the  lower  classes  can- 
claring  that  no  reforms  which  emanate  not  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  under- 
from  Russia  and  Austria  are  likely  to  be  stand  that  their  votes  are  sacred  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  revolutionists.  On  the  not  given  to  them  to  be  sold.  To  quote 
other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  Albanians  Mr.  Ozaki.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
are  holding  meetings  of  protest,  and  are  Seiyokai  (Marquis  Ito's  party)  : 
declaring  'that  they  will  revolt  against  "  j^pan  suffers  from  an  electorate  which 
Turkish  rule  if  the  Sultan  attempts  to  is  corrupt,  very  ignorant,  and  unable,  on  ac- 
introduce  reforms  which  will  give  count  of  its  ignorance,  to  vote  with  judgment. 
Christians  part  in  the  local  government  The  electors  are  always  ready  to  sell  their 
of  Turkish  provinces.  votes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  elections  turn 

J.  on  the  amount  of  money  that  rival  candidates 

are   prepared   to    spend     on    procuring    their 

_,,      p.      .  On  the  1st  of  March  the  seats.      Corrupt   constituencies    make   corrupt 

,  Japanese     General     Elec-  candidates;    and,    accordingly,    the    House   of 

in  japan         tions  will  be  held  ;  and  it  Representatives  is  full  of  ignorant  and  corrupt 

is    not    impossible    that    they    mav    be  men.    The  member,  who  is  as  often  as  not  a 

marked  by  regrettable  incTdents,  for  no  "^^^  ?^  straw,  has  to  recoup  himself  somehow 

love  is  lost  between  the  Government  and  ^°^  ^''  ^^^^^lon  expenditure, 

the  Opposition.     In  the  first  place,  the  The  point  at  issue  in  the  coming  elec- 

latter  regard  the  dissolution   as  a   vin-  tions  is  not  the  further  increase  of  the 

dictive  measure.    An  appeal  to  the  coun-  fleet.     On  the  necessity  of  such  increase 

try,  they  declare,  was  unnecessary,  be-  there  are  no  two  opinions ;  public  opin- 

cause    the    House    of    Representatives,  ion  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  it.     The 

which  was  elected  only  a  few  months  point  in  dispute  is  as  to  the  ways  and 

before,  accurately  represented  the  feel-  means    for    carrying    out    the    contem- 

ings  of  the  country,  as  the  Government  plated  increase  of  the  navy.     In  other 

well  knows.     Furthermore,  the  Opposi-  words,  the  electors  are  expected  to  indi- 

tion  members  will  be,  most  of  them,  se-  cate  whether  they  wish  to  have  the  funds 

verely  wounded  by  that  measure  in  their  intended   for  the  increase  of  the  navy 

most  sensitive  point — their  purses;   for  provided,  as  the  Government  proposes, 

in    addition    to    the    heavy    expenditure  by  the  continuation  of  the  present  extra 

which  a  new  election  will  entail  on  them  tax  on  land,  which  is  to  expire  in  about 

individually,   they    will   not   receive   the  a  year's  time,  or  whether  they  will  insist 

portion  of  their  official  salaries  that  they  on  the  necessary  funds  being  raised  by 

would  have  been  paid  if  the  dissolution  curtailment  of  expenditure. 


Recollections    of    ''Miles    O'Reilly" 


By  J.  T.   Trowbridge 


[It  Is  now  just  fifty  years  since  Mr,  Trowbridge  first  appeared  before  tlie  public  as  an  author. 
In  that  time  he  has  not  only  reached  the  front  rank  among  our  living  poets,  but  his  association  with 
literary  people  has  been  unusually  wide  and  intimate.  We  present  here  one  of  his  delightful  sketches 
of  his  fellowship  with  men  of  letters  of  a  past  generation. —  Editor.] 


IT  was  in  the  Carpet  Bag  office  that 
I  first  met  that  brilliant  young  Irish- 
man, Charles  Graham  Halpine,  who 
had  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  seventeen,  become  a  journalist 
and  an  adventurer  soon  after,  and  was 
Barnum's  private  secretary  when  that 
enterprising  showman  brought  Jenny 
Lind  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1850. 
He  had  come  to  the  Carpet  Bag  office 
to  see  about  some  Jenny  Lind  advertis- 
ing, when  he  announced  his  intention  of 
quitting  Barnum  ("  B-b-barnum,"  he 
called  him,  for  he  had  an  engaging  hitch 
in  his  speech),  and  of  settling  down  in 
Boston, — as  he  did,  upon  the  showman's 
departure.  He  took  an  office  in  Tremont 
Row  and  immediately  began  earning  a 
good  income  writing  advertisements  in 
prose  and  rime,  and  poems  and  para- 
graphs for  the  press.  He  was  a  little 
above  the  medium  stature^  with  a  florid 
complexion,  superabundant  animal  spir- 
its and  a  maturity  of  mind  and  manner 
astonishingly  beyond  his  years,  then 
barely  twenty-one. 

He  quickly  got  the  run  of  our  politics 
and  became  a  Democrat  (as  I  believe 
Irish- Americans  mostly  do,  there  being  in 
the  name  something  alluring  to  haters 
of  monarchy),  and  gained  a  local  repu- 
tation as  a  wit  and  satirist  in  the  columns 
of  the  Post,  then  in  its  golden  prime, 
under  the  direction  of  its  founder, 
Charles  Gordon  Greene.  Like  Charles 
Lamb,  Halpine  sometimes  made  his 
stammer  tributary  to  his  wit,  as  when, 
upon  Mrs.  Stowe's  going  abroad  in  1853, 
upon  a  supposed  mission  to  collect  funds 
for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  nicknamed 
her,  first  among  his  friends  and  after- 
ward in  print,  "  Harriet  Beseecher  Be 
Stowe." 

He  conceived  an  ardent  attachment  for 
Shillaber,  with  whom  he  associated  him- 
self in  the  management  of  the  Carpet 
Bag.     He  and  I  had  our  individnal  lit- 


erary enthusiasms,  which  struck  out 
sparks  of  mutual  personal  interest  at  our 
first  interview ;  with  us  acquaintance  and 
intimacy  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  twin-born.  We  both  had  good 
memories  for  the  things  we  liked,  and 
vividly  I  recall  the  happy  evening  hours 
we  spent,  walking  up  and  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Common,  or  seated  on  a 
bench  by  the  fountain,  reciting  to  each 
other  passages  from  our  favorite  poets. 
It  was  he  who  thus  introduced  me  to 
Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  de- 
livering parts  or  the  whole  of  more  than 
one  (I  remember  especially  "Horatius") 
in  a  measured,  solemn  chant  that  lapped 
me  in  the  elysium  of  a  new  sensation.  I 
in  turn  repeated,  among  other  things, 
Poe  's"  Sleeper," — the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  of  all  the  productions  of  that 
aberrant  genius, — and  stanzas  from  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  Visions  of  Poets,"  which  I 
at  that  time  prodigiously  admired,  but 
find  almost  unreadably  diflfuse  and  faulty 
of  form  to-day.  Over  all  the  interven- 
ing years  I  hear  again  his  sharp  exclama- 
tion of  rapturous  astonishment  at  the 
lines : 

"  And  visionary  Coleridge,  who 
Did   sweep   his   thoughts,   as   angels   do 
Their  wings,  with  Cadence  up  the  blue." 

Halpine  had  published  in  1854  his 
''  Lyrics  of  the  Letter  H.,"  a  little  vol- 
ume so  bright  with  promise  that  the 
writer  seemed  firmly  destined  to  poetic 
eminence.  Unhappily  his  restless  energy 
and  exuberant  fancy  were  unaccom- 
panied by  those  other  gifts  of  genius,  pa- 
tient persistence  and  the  capacity  for  tak- 
ing pains.  What  Byron  said  of  himself 
was  more  literally  true  of  Halpine, — he 
must  capture  his  prey  at  a  pounce  or  miss 
it  altogether ;  but  he  lacked  Byron's  pow- 
er of  holding  on  after  a  fortunate  seiz- 
ure. He  rarely  returned  to  a  poem  after 
the  first  inspiration  had  cooled,  and  it 
generally  went  into  [he  waste-basket  if 
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once  left  unfinished  or  needing  much  re- 
vision. He  had  amazing  speed  in  short 
heats. 

An  unrestrained  and  sometimes  mis- 
guided impetuosity  affected  his  conduct 
as  it  marred  his  art,  and  it  led  to  a  catas- 
trophe that  was  almost  a  tragedy.  A 
divergence  of  our  aims  in  life  had  been 
the  cause  of  our  gradually  drawing 
asunder,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
pretty  close  intimacy,  but  I  was  still  on 
friendly  terms  with  him  when  he  came 
to  me  one  day  to  ask  my  aid  in  an  afifair, 
the  announcement  of  which  filled  me 
with  incredulous  astonishment.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  duel. 

Halpine  was  a  reckless  critic,  and  after 
he  became  connected  with  the  Carpet 
Bag  (in  1852)  he  began  to  print  in  that 
sheet  articles  of  the  old-fashioned  slash- 
ing sort  of  which  Shillaber  could  hard- 
ly have  approved.  He  delighted  espe- 
cially in  worrying  with  his  wit  a  young 
poet  named  Hardiboe,  who  came,  I  be- 
lieve, from  one  of  the  Southern  States, — 
who,  at  any  rate,  cherished  a  Southern 
sense  of  so-called  honor  and  a  prejudice 
against  personal  abuse.  Stung  to  rage, 
Hardiboe  sent  him  a  solemn  challenge 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  who  had  like- 
wise lived  in  the  South  and  was  familiar 
with  the  "  code." 

This  challenge  Halpine  brought  to  me 
with  the  astounding  request  that  I  should 
act  as  his  second ;  he  was  quite  in  ear- 
nest, declaring  his  intention  to  give 
Hardiboe,  whom  he  confessed  to  having 
injured,  "  satisfaction."  I  consented  to 
act  as  his  friend,  if  he  would  authorize 
me  to  go  to  the  other  party  and  explain 
that  the  offensive  article  was  written 
more  for  sport  than  from  any  malicious 
intent,  that  he  regretted  the  injury,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  a  duel  in  New  Eng- 
land was  impossible.  But  Halpine  would 
not  consider  such  a  course.  He  said : 
''  We  can  go  to  Canada  and  have  it  out 
there.  If  you  will  not  be  my  second, 
somebody  else  will."  Finding  it  impos- 
sible, either  by  remonstrance  or  ridicule, 
to  alter  his  determination,  I  accepted  the 
responsibility,  solely  in  order  to  prevent 
the  duel  from  coming  off. 

Hardiboe's  friend  was  a  journalist  and 
playwright,  a  social  Bohemian  (tho  we 
hadn't  that  name  for  the  species  in  those 
davs).  bv  name  Ned  Wilkins,  known  to 


me  only  by  reputation  up  to  that  time. 
He  called  upon  me  with  due  formality 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  took 
the  same  view  of  the  matter  that  I  did. 
He  had  once  been  eng^^ed  in  an  affair 
of  honor  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  ex- 
plained to  me  how  the  seconds,  of  whom 
he  was  one,  had  made  bullets  of  bread- 
crumbs coated  with  tin-foil,  loaded  the 
pistols  in  the  presence  of  their  principals 
and  allowed  them  to  fire  that  harmless 
ammunition  at  each  other  at  ten  paces 
until  their  honor  was  satisfied.  He  said : 
''  We  will  take  a  trip  to  Niagara  and 
maybe  have  an  interesting  adventure." 

How  our  two  principals  would  have 
demeaned  themselves  if  they  had  thus 
been  brought  face  to  face,  weapons  in 
hand,  cannot  be  conjectured;  for  the 
affair,  even  while  our  plans  were  pend- 
ing, was  precipitated  to  a  most  unlooked 
for  calamitous  conclusion,  the  circum- 
stances of  which,  altho  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  it,  cannot  be  related  here.  Hal- 
pine went  soon  after  to  New  York,  where 
he  began  at  once  a  new  and  successful 
course  in  journalism  and  politics. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion he  became  a  war  Democrat,  entered 
the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  as  lieutenant 
and  quickly  rose  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant- 
General  on  the  staff  of  General  Hunter. 
He  served  with  that  officer  in  South 
Carolina;  transferred  to  the  staff  of 
General-in-Chief  Hallock,  he  had  charge 
of  that  officer's  military  correspondence, 
and  afterward  assisted  Hancock  and 
Canby  in  revising  the  army  regulations. 
Meanwhile  he  wrote  war  songs  that  be- 
came popular  with  soldiers  in  the  field 
("Sambo's  Right  to  be  Kilt"  being 
one  of  the  most  effective)  and  also  con- 
tributed to  the  press  the  humorous  "  Pri- 
vate Miles  O'Reilly  "  papers,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  songs,  were  afterward 
collected  in  book  form.  Retiring  from 
the  army  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General, he  returned  to  New  York, 
became  a  conspicuous  figure  in  metro- 
politan politics,  edited  the  Citizen,  and 
held  the  lucrative  office  of  Register.  His 
death  was  untimely  and  accidental.  Suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  he 
administered  to  himself — with  character- 
istic rashness,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
— an  overdose  of  chloroform,  and  thus 
terminated  his  ovn  life  in  his  thirtv-ninth 
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year.     He    had    great    talent,    vigor    of  tience  and  prudence  were  needed  for  the 

mind    and    body,    and    engaging    social  fulfihiient      of      his      marvelous      early 

gifts;  and  I  have  always  felt  that  only  juomise. 

the  more  commonplace  qualities  of  pa-  ariingfon,  Mass. 


Hobson's    Resignation 

By  Park  Benjamin 


THERE  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
recent  resignation  from  the  navy 
of  Naval  Constructor  Hobson,  espe- 
cially when  we  remember  that  vixerunt 
fortes  ante  Agamemnona,  etc.,  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  into  the  past  tense, 
and  the  intervals  between  heroes  of  the 
strenuous  type  are  becoming  progres- 
sively longer.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
no  man  is  indispensable  to  the  navy, 
but  none  the  less  there  is  a  certain  qual- 
ity in  plain  downright  courage  which  is 
still  to  be  valued  despite  all  that  science 
is  doing  to  reduce  successful  naval  war- 
fare to  a  matter  of  correct  calculations 
and  the  deepest  money  bag.  A  navy  of 
Hobsons  might  well  be  an  anachronism. 
Yet  to  look  with  entire  complacency  at 
the  loss  of  a  proved  exemplar  of  the  Hob- 
son  type  is  to  concede  that  the  salt  of 
individual  valor  has  lost  its  savor  to  a 
degree  which  to  the  old-fashioned  mind 
at  least  is  a  little  disquieting.  It  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Hobson,  in  the 
popular  estimation,  had  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  builder  and  repairer  of  ships,  and 
that  he  had  become  the  best  known  liv- 
ing exponent  of  personal  intrepidity  in 
the  service  of  the  nation.  The  place  for 
leaven  of  that  kind  surely  is  in  that  serv- 
ice and  not  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  of  his  famous  exploit 
when  everybody  was  shouting  for  a  re- 
ward for  him  The  Independent  said 
that  such  bravery  as  his  belonged  on  the 
fighting  line  and  not  in  a  workshop,  that 
he  ought  to  be  behind  a  gun  and  not  be- 
hind a  drawing-board,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  be  translated  from  the 
staff  of  the  navy  and  made  the  junior — 
because  of  his  years — on  the  list  of  com- 
manders. But  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  blundering  about  it  which  to  the  last 
administration  was  not  only  ultra-con- 
genial, but  irresistible.  Altho  Mr.  Hob- 
son had  not  especially  shone  as  a  naval 
constructor,  the  Navy  Department,  possi- 


bly seeing  something  as  sacrosanct  in  that 
calling  as  in  the  episcopal  function,  sage- 
ly decided  that  once  a  constructor  al- 
ways a  constructor,  and  proceeded  to 
promote  him  ten  numbers  on  the  con- 
structors' list.  Now,  that  list  is  a  very 
short  one.  Ten  numbers  advance  con- 
veyed Hobson  from  a  position  where  he 
ranked  as  a  lieutenant  to  one  in  which  he 
ranked  as  a  captain.  An  equivalent  pro- 
motion in  the  line  would  be  about  600 
numbers,  and  a  jump  in  time  over  twen- 
ty years.  But  it  was  dead-sea  fruit — in 
street  vernacular,  a  gilded  brick.  Naval 
constructors  do  not  get  paid  by  rank,  but 
by  longevity ;  so  he  became  no  richer  by 
the  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
kind  of  duty  which  a  naval  constructor 
performs  goes  by  rank  and  not  by  ex- 
perience. Consequently  Hobson  could  no 
longer  be  ordered  to  do  the  work  of  an 
assistant,  but,  by  virtue  of  the  newly- 
fledged  eagles  on  his  collar,  must  be  sent 
to  positions  of  great  responsibility  for 
which — not  having  been  born  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  period — he  had  not  lived 
through  the  requisite  years  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  was  "  solved  "  by  vir- 
tually not  ordering  him  at  all — a  pleas- 
ant alternative  to  a  young  man  of  his 
temperament  with  rather  more  than  the 
normal  desire  to  be  up  and  doing.  Final- 
ly, to  complete  the  crass  ineptitude  of  the 
"  reward,"  altho  he  had  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain he  had  no  right  to  assume  that  time- 
honored  title.  He  simply  was  empow- 
ered to  change  his  designation  from  as- 
sistant constructor  to  constructor,  and  to 
get  what  satisfaction  he  could  from  the 
contemplation  of  some  additional  gold 
lace  on  his  coat  sleeves.  Singularly  ap- 
propriate recompense,  and  probably  the 
one  of  all  others  which  floated  before  his 
ecstatic  vision  when  the  shot-riddled 
"  Merrimac  "  sank  under  his  feet ! 

While  the  Department  was  torturing 
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its  intellectuals  in  the  evolution  of  this  President  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  situa- 

boon,  Hobson,  having  a  young  head  on  tion,  and  backed  his  appeal  to  Congress, 

his  shoulders,  lost  it.     Having  hitherto  but  politics  intervened,  the   pull  of  the 

sought    the    bubble    reputation    in    the  "district"  statesman,  whose  well  warmed 

cannon's   mouth — and   receiving  endless  place  in  the  National  Legislature,  it  was 

public     adulation     in     consequence — he  rumored,  Hobson   might  contest  at  the 

made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  con-  polls,  worked  powerfully,  and  he  was  de- 

tinuing  the  quest  through  his  own.     He  nied.     Had  he  been  a  line  officer  there 

neither  kept  his  lips  closed,  as  prescribed  would   have   been   assignments   possible 

in  Paragraph  236,  Old  Regulations,  but  where  his  vision  need  not  have  been  un- 

he  permitted  them  a  certain   wayward-  duly    taxed,     and    where    recuperation 

ness  which  caused  much  reprehension  in  might  have  followed.    But  being  a  naval 

one  sex  and   envy  in   the  other.     That  architect   there    was   no   alternative   be- 

landed   him   in   Hong  Kong,   where   he  tween  resignation  or  blindness, 

worked    like    a    Trojan    doctoring    the  Well,    what   do    we   think    about    it? 

vessels  of  his   Catholic  Majesty  which  There  is  no  lack  of  slurs  upon  the  new 

had  suffered  from  an  overdose  of  Dewey,  civilian  in  columns  once  filled  with  his 

and  finally  converted  them  all  into  the  praises.     Past   indiscretion  is  the  main 

useful  cruisers  which  we  are  still  thriftily  burden ;  forgetting  that  had  he  not  been 

employing  in  spreading  original  knowl-  extremely  indiscreet  as  the  selfish  world 

edge   of   the   tJnited   States   to   various  goes  we  never  should  have  heard  of  him 

savage  tribes  by  the  simple  expedient  of  at  all.     But  this   is  mere  pettiness,   as 

cutting  off.  their  necessaries  of  life.     In  small  as  the  demand  for  a  specific  quid 

China  his  eyes  became  affected.     He  re-  pro  quo  in  return  for  his  yearly  salary, 

turned  home,  to  be  stricken  down  with  Of  what  consequence  was  it  whether  he 

typhoid.     On  his  recovery  he  found  the  ever  tinkered  another  vessel  ?    We  know 

conditions  precisely  the  same  as  would  that  by  the  superb  lesson  of  self-devotion 

have   prevailed   had   he    been    a   young  which  he  gave  us   we  gained  more  than 

house    surgeon     suddenly    promoted    to  all  the  shipmakers  that  ever  lived  could 

visitor  and  charged  with  capital  opera-  bestow.    We  know,  too,  that  four  years 

tions,  or  a  law  clerk  with  equal  celerity  ago  we  were  thanking  God  that  we  had 

loaded  with  a  brief  before  the  Supreme  such  a  man,  and  it  is  with  some  humil- 

Court.    There  was  not  any  "  appropriate  ity  that  we  should  now  remember  that  it 

duty  "  for  him.  His  official  caliber,  true,  is  this  man  whom  we  have  told  to  go 

had  artificially  gone   from  the  inch  of  patch  ships  in  saloon-ridden  Bremerton 

youth    to    the   ten    inches   of   advanced  or  else  get  out.    He  was  willing  enough 

years,  but  a  ten-inch  shell  projected  by  a  to  give  us  his  life  once — and  is  yet — for 

one-inch  charge  is  not  readily  utiHzed  to  the  asking;  but  this  forecast  of  the  fate 

advantage.     This  the  Department  in  its  of    Belisarius   makes   him,  perhaps   not 

prolonged  parturient  pangs   of  reward-  unnaturally,  reluctant  to  give  us  his  eyes, 

selection     evidently     had     not     thought  And  so  he  has  gone  to  gather  his  own 

about.  oboli,  while  his  daylight  lasts. 

Finding  that  his  sight  was  severely  Mr.  Hobson  has  said  that  he  will  ask 
menaced,  and  being  advised  that  the  nee-  to  be  reinstated  if  his  malady  is  cured, 
essary  strain  of  mathematical  and  me-  He  should  be  forestalled  in  this.  It  is 
chanical  work  would  end  in  assured  not  now  a  question  of  benefiting  him,  so 
blindness,  Hobson  asked  to  be  retired  much  as  of  fostering  that  patriotism 
from  active  service.  His  reduced  pay  which  is  worth  more  than  ships  and  ar- 
would  have  been  but  a  few  hundreds  per  mies.  The  President  should  be  empowered 
year,  he  would  have  retained  his  rank  by  Congress  immediately  to  place  Mr. 
and  remained  in  the  navy  without  duties.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  on  the  re- 
The  Retiring  Board  of  Surgeons  after  tired  list  of  the  navy  with  the  rank  of 
examining  him  rendered  a  verdict  worthy  commander  in  the  line,  and  to  restore  him 
of  the  much  perplexed  Sganerelle.  True,  to  the  active  list  as  a  commander  when 
his  eyes  were  bad — true,  in  time  his  sight  it  shall  appear  that  his  eyes  injured  in 
would  go — but  now,  at  this  moment,  he  our  service  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
was  not  incapacitated  to  begin  work  stored, 
which  in  the  end  would  blind  him.     The  Nrw  York 
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By  Henry  T.   Finck 

Author   of  "  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty,"  Etc. 

[This  concludes  the  article  begun  last  week  by  Mr.  Flnck.      The  reply  to  it  by  Professor  Slosson, 
of  the  co-educational  University  of  Wyoming,  follows.— Editor.] 

IN  last  week's  Independent  I  discussed  co-education,    announced,    among   other 

three  of  the  reasons  which  account  things,  that  thereafter  men  should  com- 

for   the   reaction    against   co-educa-  pete  for  prizes  with  men  only,  and  wom- 

tion  :  ( I )  The  growth  of  population  and  en  with  women  only. 

wealth  in  the  West,  which  makes  the  cost  "  By  this  astute  decision,"  wrote  Mrs.  Har- 

of  separate  school  houses  and  teachers  a  per,  "  the  women  students  are  absolutely  pre- 

matter     of     secondary    importance    and  vented  from  comparing  their  intellectual  abil- 

brings  to  the  front  more  strictly  educa-  ity  with  that  of  the  men  students,  and  demon- 

tional    reasons     for    or    against    mixed  strating  their  equal  right  to  the  advantages  of 

schools  than  economy  and  the  tax-rate;  l,^^^/7'''*^•  ^^y,.^""^"^  °^  ^X''  ^^-^^'1^ 

(2)   the  concentration  of  the  population  healthful    and    legitimate    competition    is    de- 

>    K  .           .           ,,    1                        -J        J  stroyed  the  stimulus  which  each  sex  exerts  on 

in  cities,  where  all  classes  are  mixed,  and  ^^^  ^^j^^^.^  ^^-^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^  beneficial  element 

the  growing  aversion  of  thoughtful  par-  ^f  co-education." 

ents  to  a  system  of  education  which  en-  rr      -              i  i  i      ,i 

courages  imprudent  early  marriages  and  Even  the  suffragists  would  hardly  go 

distracting  flirtations,  and  exposes  young  so  far  as  to  plead  that  our  college  girls 

girls,  in  their  most  impressible  years,  to  should  wrestle  with  the  young  men^  in 

the  danger  of  daily  association  with  boys  the  campus;  why,  then,  their  amazing 

who  have  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  eagerness  that  they  should  wrestle  with 

slums;    (3)    the  "  hoydenizing "  of  the  them  intellectually,   in  the  class  room? 

girls,  due  to  Amazonian  leadership  and  Because  they  are  loath  to  indorse  the  cur- 

the  natural  girlish  tendency  to  imitate  the  rent  sentiment  that  while  Beauty  of  mind 

ways  of  boys.    The  most  important  con-  and  body  is  the  highest  attribute  of  wom- 

clusion  reached  was  that  while  co-educa-  an  Strength  of  body  and  mind  is  the  spe- 

tion  is  alleged  to  be  for  the  special  benefit  cial   attribute   of  man.    To   their  huge 

of  girls,  it  is  to  them  that  it  is  particular-  delight,  the  co-educational  college  seems 

ly  detrimental.     In  this   supplementary  to  have  shown  that,  intellectually,  wom- 

article  I  wish  to  consider  three  further  en  are  even  stronger  than  men;  for  do 

reasons     why     co-education     is     losing  "ot  the  girls  nearly  always  rank  higher 

ground ;  and  here  again  we  shall  always  than  the  boys,  and  do  they  not  get  nearly 

have  the  truth  staring  us  in  the  face  that,  ^^^  the  prizes . 

instead  of  being  an  advantage  to  girls,  it  ^  They  do ;  but  the  conclusions  which  our 

handicaps  them.  friends  the  sufiragists  base  on  these  facts 

are  ludicrously  erroneous,  and  show  that 
^^ •  they  ought  to  take  a  course  in  the  psy- 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  trustees  of  chology  of  sex.  It  has  long  been  known 
Rochester  University  agreed  to  admit  to  students  of  psychology  that  girls  are 
girls  on  condition  that  the  women  of  more  precocious  in  intelligence  than 
Rochester  raised  a  fund  of  $50,000.  So  boys ;  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  not  only  phys- 
eager  were  the  woman  suffragists  that,  ically  but  mentally  as  old  as  a  boy  of 
in  the  words  of  their  oflBcial  historian,  Ida  twenty ;  she  is,  moreover,  by  reason  of 
Husted  Harper,  "  The  last  supreme  ef-  her  sex,  more  receptive,  and  has  a  bet- 
fort  to  secure  this  amount  almost  cost  the  ter  memory ;  hence  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony."  Great,  there-  prising  that  she  should  stand  higher  in 
fore,  was  their  indignation  when  the  au-  the  rank  list  and  take  the  prizes  away 
thor'ities,  having  needed  only  a  brief  trial  from  the  boys  of  her  own  age.  But  if  the 
to  discover  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  girl  is  comparatively  stronger  here,  her 
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lack  of  mental  muscularity  becomes  man- 
ifest as  soon  as  we  reach  the  higher  re- 
gions of  intellectual  activity.  "  The  wom- 
en who  have  attained  high  rank  as  schol- 
ars are  few,"  says  President  Thwing; 
''  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
women  who  meet  the  same  tests  that  are 
applied  to  men,  in  filling  chairs  in  our 
colleges."    And  President  Jordan  writes : 

"  Original  investigation,  creative  art,  the 
'  resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is  ' — all  be- 
long to  man's  world,  not  at  all  to  that  of  the 
average  woman.  That  women  in  college  do  as 
good  work  as  the  men  is  beyond  question.  In 
the  university  they  do  not,  for  this  difference 
exists,  the  rare  exceptions  only  proving  the 
rule,  that  women  excel  in  technic,  men  in 
actual  achievement." 

From  these  considerations  we  can 
easily  gather  one  of  the  reasons  why 
young  men  are  almost  always  opposed  to 
the  intrusion  of  young  women  into  their 
schools.  They  know  instinctively  that 
they  are  really  the  stronger  sex,  intellec- 
tually as  well  as  physically,  and  destined 
to  achieve  more  than  the  girls;  yet  the 
rank  list  and  the  prizes  indicate  the  con- 
trary. This  discouraging  state  of  affairs 
is  a  real  injustice  to  the  boys  and  a  se- 
rious drawback,  which  can  only  be  fully 
overcome  by  abolishing  co-education, 
which  encourages  the  unfortunate  tend- 
ency among  boys  of  giving  up  college 
work  altogether  and  entering  premature- 
ly into  practical  life.. 

In  the  case  of  the  girls  the  effects  of 
co-educational  competition  are  even  more 
deplorable.  Were  it  not  for  the  injus- 
tice just  referred  to  and  its  inevitable  re- 
sult of  making  the  youths  ungallant  on 
account  of  this  unfair  rivalry  by  the  fair 
sex,  such  competition  might  be  useful 
from  one  point  of  view  because  the  aver- 
age boy  often  needs  a  stimulus  to  study. 
But  girls  are  different.  President 
Thwing,  who  speaks  from  experience. 
says  that  "  women  need  the  college  curb 
more  than  the  college  spur ;  "  and  John 
Tetlow  writes: 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
sex  which  needs  spurring  and  the  sex  which 
needs  curbing  should  be  trained  together." 

Wise  educators  are,  indeed,  question- 
ing more  and  more  whether  all  competi- 
tion in  schools  does  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.     To  girls  in  co-educational 


schools  it  is  especially  harmful  because 
there  they  not  only  compete  for  honors 
and  prizes,  and  to  gratify  their  own  van- 
ity and  that  of  their  teachers,  but  they 
seem  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  do 
their  very  best  in  order  to  show  what 
their  own  sex  can  do. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  health  of  college  girls.  Ex- 
ercise of  the  brain,  properly  conducted, 
is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  it  is  a  tonic 
for  the  mind,  as  walking  is  for  the  body. 
But  overwork  is  always  an  evil,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  co-educational  competi- 
tion is  specially  apt  to  lead  to  overwork, 
often  at  times  when  the  girls  impera- 
tively need  rest. 

Apart  from  this  hygienic  objection, 
competition  wdth  the  boys  fosters  the 
strenuous  life  for  girls ;  and  how  unde- 
sirable the  strenuous  life  is  for  them 
Henry  Van  Dyke  has  shown  in  an  admi- 
rable article  in  Harper's  Bazar  (July, 
1902)  which  I  wish  every  woman  in  the 
land  would  read.  After  remarking  that 
"  strenuous  "  comes  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  "  strong,  hard,  rough,  harsh,  es- 
pecially of  sounds,"  for  example,  "  the 
strenuous  trumpets,"  the  professor  adds : 

"  Precisely !  The  strenuous  life  is  the  life 
that  sounds  like  a  trumpet.  It  is  dominant, 
assertive,  militant.  .  .  .  The  strenuous  life 
for  girls  is  like  martial  music  for  violins.  They 
can  play  it.     But  it  does  not  sound  well." 

V. 

One  of  the  queerest  things  in  the  pres- 
ent educational  situation  is  that  Miss  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  for  Women,  teaches  that  wom- 
en's college  education  "  should  be  the 
same  as  men's,"  while  President  Jordan, 
of  the  co-educational  Leland  Stanford 
University,  holds  that  the  women  should 
not  have  the  same  course  of  studies  as 
the  men.  One  would  think  these  two 
presidents  might  be  happier  if  they 
changed  places. 

Needless  to  say  it  is  President  Jordan 
who  voices  the  spirit  of  the  times.  When, 
last  spring.  President  James  issued  that 
communication  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Northwestern  University  which 
was  regarded  as  such  a  heavy  blow 
against  co-education,  he  specially  noted 
the  increasing  persistence  with  which  the 
fact  is  emphasized  that  "  the  broad  dif- 
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ference  in  the  future  careers  of  the  sexes 
should  find  a  more  adequate  recognition 
in  the  college  curricula." 

But  is  not  this  a  perverse  conclusion? 
Are  not  women,  in  reality,  steadily  nar- 
rowing these  "  broad  differences "  by 
doing  the  work  of  men?  Many  persons, 
misled  by  the  clamor  of  the  woman  suf- 
fragists, think  so;  but  there  is  much  less 
of  this  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  list  of  303  occupations 
mentioned  in  the  United  States  census  re- 
turns for  1900  there  are  only  eight  in 
which  women  fail  to  appear ;  but  in  many 
of  these  there  are  only  a  few  dozen,  or  a 
few  hundred,  and  these  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  anything  but  freaks,  Amazons, 
or  victims  of  circumstances.  Altogether, 
only  about  a  tenth  of  our  women  are 
workers,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part 
from  the  classes  who  have  no  college  ed- 
ucation. Here  we  are  concerned  particu- 
larly with  the  colleges,  and  in  them  the 
proportion  of  women  who  expect  to  sup- 
port themselves  has  steadily  decreased, 
and  will  decrease  more  and  more  when 
the  masculine  requirements  of  admission 
are  remitted  for  them. 

When  women  began,  some  decades 
ago,  to  seek  the  higher  education  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  nearly  all  of  them  in- 
tended to  become  teachers,  or  to  com- 
pete with  men  otherwise,  wherefore  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
should  receive  the  same  training.  But 
see  how  the  times  have  changed.  Al- 
ready, at  Bryn  Mawr,  as  President 
Thomas  herself  informs  us,  two-thirds 
of  the  students  "  have  no  expectation  of 
supporting  themselves."  In  schools  in 
general,  especially  the  co-educational  in- 
stitutions which  monopolize  the  West,  the 
proportion  of  girls  who  expect  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  husband  is  much  greater 
still.  Indeed,  the  census  figures  show 
that,  the  country  through,  ninety  of  every 
hundred  women  get  married.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  principal  reason  why  the 
belief  in  co-education  is  losing  ground. 
Parents  are  asking  themselves  more  and 
more  frequently :  "  Shall  our  educational 
system  continue  to  be  adapted  to  the  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  women  who  do  not  marry 
or  shall  it  be  adapted  to  the  ninety  per 
cent,  who  do  marry  ?  " 

This  growing  feeling  against  mixed 
scl.ools  would  have  swept  many  of  them 


out  of  existence  long  ago  were  it  not  for 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  separate  col- 
leges for  women  have  not  done  their  full 
duty.  While  preferable  to  mixed  schools, 
for  the  reasons  discussed  in  Sections  II, 
III  and  IV  of  this  article,  they  have  so 
far  failed  to  adapt  their  courses  to  the 
special  needs  of  women  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  wives,  mothers,  home  makers. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  here  and 
there,  but  not  more  than  that,  and  the 
courses  of  study  are  for  the  most  part 
just  like  those  offered  to  men  in  men's 
colleges,  and  taught  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  old  story — imitation  of  the 
men! 

To  the  plea  that  girls  should  be  trained 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood,  two  ster- 
eotyped answers  are  kept  in  readiness, 
one  always  in  the  form  of  a  query :  "Why 
don't  you  begin  by  specially  educating 
men  for  fatherhood  ?  "  As  if  that  were 
not  precisely  what  we  are  doing!  What 
is  a  husband  and  a  father  primarily  ex- 
pected to  be  ?  Two  things — a  man  of  cul- 
ture and  a  provider ;  and  that  is  what  the 
college  and  the  university  attempt  to 
make  of  him.  We  may  go  further  and 
say  that  in  most  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions all  the  students  are  trained  for 
fatherhood — the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys ! 
That  may  seem  funny,  but  it  has  its  se- 
rious side:  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  girls. 

The  other  stereotyped  answer  is  that 
"  the  best  type  of  girls  usually  object  de- 
cidedly to  special  training  for  wifehood 
and  motherhood."  Do  they,  indeed? 
Does  preparing  them  for  the  state  which 
is  to  be  theirs  for  probably  two-thirds  of 
their  lives  really  "  insult  their  modesty?  " 
Then  it  is  a  false  and  stupid  modesty 
which  the  colleges  should  make  it  their 
very  first  duty  to  extirpate.  Are  our  ed- 
ucated girls  to  enter  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony  with  as  little  knowledge  as 
the  most  ignorant  factory  and  shop  girls 
have  of  what  a  home  maker  and  the  head 
of  a  family  ought  to  be  and  do?  The 
remark  made  by  a  noted  physician  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  a  baby  than  to 
have  typhoid  fever  is  literally  true ;  the 
infant  mortality  is,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  mothers,  greater  than  the  ty- 
phoid mortality.  However,  let  the  little 
brats  die  if  we  cannot  save  them  except 
by  "  insulting  the  modesty  "  of  college 
cirls. 
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In  truth,  the  "  modesty  "  argument  is  It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  chief 

nothing  but  a  foolish  slander.     All  nor-  trouble    with    German    philosophy    has 

mal  girls  look  forward  with  pride  to  the  been  that  the  thinkers,  in  building  their 

time  when  they  will  be  wives,  while  their  systems,  always  began  with  the  roof.  It 

chances  of  becoming  the  wives  of  sensi-  is  only  lately  that  they  have  begun  to 

ble  men  are  greatly  improved  by  domes-  study  modestly  the  senses  for  a  secure 

tic  training;  and  as  for  motherhood,  do  foundation.    Our  education  suffers  from 

they  not  begin  to  play  mother  as  soon  as  the  same  defect ;  college  girls  are  taught 

they  can  hold  a  doll?    The  objectors  to  Latin    and     Greek,     trigonometry    and 

womanly  training  seem  to  have  extraor-  mineralogy,    while    not    one    in    twenty 

dinarily  crude  ideas  as  to  what  is  meant  knows  how  to  breathe  and  sleep,  and  ex- 

by     wifehood     and     motherhood — ideas  ercise,  and  eat — much  less  how  to  pre- 

such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  among  pare  something  to  eat.    Herbert  Spencer 

Hottentots     or     aboriginal    Australians,  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that 

They  appear  not  to  understand  that  wife-  ''  ordinarily  more  than  one-half  of  life  is 

hood  includes  infinitely  more  than  simple  thrown  away  "  by  habitual  violation  of 

marital   relations,   motherhood   infinitely  the    laws    of   health.      Hygiene    should, 

more  than  mere  maternity.    On  this  point  therefore,  be  the  main  study  in  all  schools 

the  late  Dr.  Drummond  discoursed  elo-  — especially  for  girls,  because  they  not 

quently  in  his  *'  Ascent  of  Man,"  which  only    need    health    for    themselves,    but 

I  most  earnestly  commend  to  the  atten-  should  know  how  to  teach  right  habits  to 

tion  of  educators  of  the  type  of  Presi-  children.    The  difficulty  of  teaching  hy- 

dent  M.  Carey  Thomas,  who  declares  she  giene  in  mixed  classes  has  caused  it  to  be 

does  "  not  think  highly  of  the  acumen  neglected,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 

of  those  people  who  predict  the  coming  ways  in  which  co-education  harms  the 

of  schools  of  professional  training  for  community, 

wifehood  or  motherhood."  In  colleges,  girls  should  further  be  pre- 

Such  schools  will  come,  in  spite  of  all  pared  for  the  duties  of  wifehood  and 
the  paradoxical  efforts  of  man-imitating  motherhood  by  instruction  in  sanitation 
and  co-education-favoring  presidents  of  in  general.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  prop- 
women's  colleges;  and  when  they  have  erly  ventilate  and  heat  (not  overheat)  a 
come  they  will  soon  sweep  the  mixed  house  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
schools  out  of  existence  except  in  pov-  tween  a  family  of  healthy  children  and 
erty-stricken  frontier  regions.  And  with  adults  and  a  family  of  sickly  ones.  Art 
these  women's  colleges  of  the  future  no  instruction  should  be  given,  not  so  much 
one  will  have  any  reason  to  find  fault;  to  teach  all  girls  to  paint  as  to  educate 
not  even  those  who  think  that  training  their  taste  so  they  may  be  able  to  deco- 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood  insults  the  rate  and  furnish  their  homes  as  becomes 
modesty  of  girls.  Those  two  offensive  a  family  of  culture.  To  mention  only 
words  need  never  even  be  mentioned,  one  more  subject  out  of  a  score  that  I 
The  girls  can  get  all  their  training  indi-  cannot  dwell  on  in  this  article — cookery, 
rectly.  with  all   its  branches — marketing,   food 

To  begin   with,   every   girl,   however  adulterants  and  gastronomy  in  general, 

wealthy  her  father  may  be,  should  be  im-  should  be  taught  as  being,  in  reality,  one 

pressed  with  the  fact  that  fortunes  are  of  the  most  important  branches  of  hy- 

daily  lost  and  that  she  ought  to  be  pre-  giene.     Even  if  a  girl  never  expects  to 

pared   for  a  reverse.     If,  consequently,  cook,  she  should,  like  a  sea-captain,  know 

she   is  taught  the  kindergarten   system  everything  about  her  ship.    There  is  also 

with  a  view  to  possibly  becoming  a  teach-  a  growing  demand  for  dietary  experts 

er,  she  will  learn  a  multitude  of  things  as  heads  of  the  culinary  departments  in 

which  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  etc. 

to  her  if  she  ever  has  a  family  of  her  Some  schools  are  already  teaching  the 

own.    If  she  learns  the  duties  of  a  trained  subjects    here    suggested.      Indeed,    the 

nurse  she  will  gain  a  further  mass  of  in-  feeling  in  favor  of  feminizing  the  curri- 

formation  which  is  likely  not  only  to  pro-  cuhim  for  girls  is  growing  so  fast  that 

mote  the  health  and  happiness  of  her  fu-  the     co-educationalists     are     becoming 

ture  family  but  to  save  lives  and  avert  alarmed  and  have  cast  out  their  last  an- 

diseases.  chor — the   Elective    Svstem.      ''  Surely/' 
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they  say  in  effect,  *'  you  will  not  deny  that  beautiful  surroundings  and  their  devoted 
the  girls  should,  for  the  sake  of  culture  family  life.  This  opens  their  eyes  to  the 
and  mental  training,  also  study  such  beauties  of  the  world  we  live  in,  quickens 
branches  as  literature,  history,  botany,  their  minds,  enlarges  their  sympathies 
zoology,  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy ;  and  enables  them  to  stimulate  the  minds 
they  can  now,  thanks  to  the  elective  sys-  of  their  children  with  pretty  stories  and 
tem,  make  their  own  choice,  and  there  is  to  help  to  preserve  the  animal  world  by 
no  reason  why  these  branches,  at  any  persuading  the  boys  to  use  the  camera 
rate,  should  not  be  taught  to  the  young  instead  of  the  gun  when  going  for  an 
women  in  the  same  classes  with  the  outing.  The  zoological  text  books  in 
young  men."  I  admit  that  girls  should  women's  colleges  of  the  future  will  bear 
study  literature,  history  and  the  sciences  less  resemblance  to  those  now  in  use  than 
mentioned,  but  I  deny  that  they  should  to  Brehms's  descriptive  "  Thierleben ;  " 
study  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  men.  and  the  material  for  them  will  be  largely 
Here  is  the  point  where  the  college  of  drawn  from  the  works  of  traveling  natu- 
the  future  will  differ  most  widely  from  ralists  (Wallace,  Bates,  etc.),  and  such 
the  college  of  the  present — so  widely  that  writers  as  Burroughs  and  Thompson- 
co-education  will  become  a  self-evident  Seton.  The  other  sciences  will  be  treated 
absurdity.  from  the  same  descriptive,  sentimental 
President  Jordan  did  not  show  his  and  moral  points  of  view.  They  will  be 
usual  acumen  and  fairness  when  he  feminized,  in  the  noblest,  most  fascinat- 
sneered  in  a  recent  Los  Angeles  lecture  ing  sense  of  the  word — for  the  women 
at  the  way  women  study  science:  only,  while  the  men  will  study  the  same 

"  Science  is  popularized  in  the  same  fashion  '^?^n?«^  '"  ^  "an'y  ^^y-  '"  separate  in- 

by  ceasing  to  be  science   and  becoming  mere  .        * 

sentiment   or   pleasing   information.     This   is  ^^  IS  extremely  suggestive  to  note  that 

shown  by  the  number  of  books  on  how  to  even  under  present  hampermg  conditions 

study  a  bird,  a  flower,  a  tree,  or  a  star,  through  the  women  are  separating  themselves  as 

an  opera  glass,  and  without  knowing  anything  much  as  possible  from  the  men.  In  some 

about  it.     Such  studies  may  be  good  for  the  departments  they  have  things  almost  to 

feelings  or  even  for  the  moral  nature,  but  they  themselves.      As    Professor    Angell,    of 

have    no    elements    of    that    '  fanaticism    for  Chicago  University,  remarks  in  a  recent 

veracity '  which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the  article  * 
educated  man." 

"  The  phenomenon  of  segregation  is  prac- 

Here    President    Jordan    just    missed  tically  universal,  so  that  in  many  classes  the 

launching  a  grand  truth  of  epoch-mak-  spirit  of  co-education  is  buried  under  the  sub- 

ing   educational  importance.     If  his  com-  stance  of  a  female  seminary  or  a  man's  col- 

positor  had  by  accident  emphasized  the  ^^^e,  as  the  case  may  be." 

last  word  just  quoted,  as  I  have  done,  it  It  is  useless  for  the  suffragists  and  the 

might  have  dawned  on  him  that  while  other  believers  in  mixed  schools  to  try  to 

"  fanaticism  for  veracity  "  is  an  excellent  arrest   the   laws   of  human   nature   and 

ideal  for  the  manly  mind,  the  womanly  progress.       Naturam     expellas     furca; 

ideal  is  rather  to  be  found  in  what  is  tamen  usque  recurret. 

'*  good  for  the  feelings  and  the  moral  na-  ,^, 

ture."    Let  us  take  the  study  of  zoology  ^ 

as  an  illustration.    The  manly  way,  at  its  Owing  to  all  the  foregoing  considera- 

best,  is  that  of  Professor  Haeckel,  who  tions  it  is  probable  that  the  vast  majority 

undergoes  great  hardships  in  dredging  of  co-educational  institutions  will  gradu- 

remote  waters  for  new  deep-sea  animals,  ally  disappear  as  such  within  the  next 

which  he  dissects  and  classifies,  thus  en-  two  or  three  decades.    The  ones  likely  to 

riching  science  by  original  investigation,  survive  longest  are  those  now  least  fre- 

The  womanly  way  is  to  study  only  as  quented — the     annexes     or    co-ordinate 

much  of  what  might  be  called  the  skel-  schools  represented  by  Radcliffe   (Har- 

eton  of  zoology  as   is   necessary  for  a  vard)   and  Barnard   (Columbia).  These 

rough  classification,  and  then  devote  the  are  graduate  schools  whose  students  are 

rest  of  the  time  to  learning  all  about  the  usually  of  mature  years  and  therefore 

interesting  habits  of  the  animals,  their  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  the 
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most  part  they  are  students  of  special 
subjects  who  are  eager,  and  should  be 
permitted,  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of 
eminent  specialists  in  men's  universities. 
And  yet  it  is  probable  that  even  the  an- 
nex will  ultimately  be  given  up,  and  that 
women  will  have  their  own  universities 
as  well  as  their  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  colleges.  For  while  it  is 
quite  true  that,  as  President  Thomas 
says,  ''  When  women  are  to  compete  with 
men  in  the  practice  of  the  same  trade  or 
profession,  there  should  be  as  little  dif- 
ference as  possible  in  their  preliminary 
education,"  it  is  also  true  that  the  ques- 
tion is  being  asked  more  and  more  insist- 
ently. Should  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
women  who  have  to  earn  their  living 
compete  with  men  in  their  fields,  or 
should  they  not  rather,  in  each  case,  try 
to  find  a  womanly  side  to  man's  work  and 
do  that  in  a  womanly  way? 

The  two  professions  which  women 
most  affect — teaching  and  medicine — il- 
lustrate this  point  of  view.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  kindergarten,  nursing,  hygiene 
and  domestic  science,  young  women  are 
to  be  taught  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
modified  womanly  way  (preparing  them 
for  motherhood)  that  I  have  suggested, 
then  their  teachers  will  need  a  training 
different  from  that  of  the  teachers  of 
young  men.     In  medicine,  female  practi- 


tioners are  now,  and  always  will  be, 
chiefly  specialists  in  women's  diseases, 
which  cannot  be  taught  in  mixed  classes. 
The  Chicago  Medical  College  for  Wom- 
en came  to  grief  just  a  year  ago  after 
thirty-two  years  of  existence  because  it 
was  organized  on  the  theory  that  women 
should  have  exactly  the  same  training  in 
medicine  and  surgery  as  men.  The  most 
sensible  of  the  graduates  found  the  wom- 
anly side  of  medicine  in  spite  of  ^heiv 
mistaken  training.  As  the  Inter-Oc^an 
remarked,  they 

"  drifted  naturally  to  the  sick  room  to  per- 
form duties  quite  as  important  as  those  of  the 
surgeon  and  physician.  The  appearance  of  a 
trained  nurse  in  a  crisis  of  illness  came  to 
mean  as  much  as  the  call  of  the  physician,  and 
in  a  good  many  cases  the  nurse  was  as  well 
paid  as  the  doctor." 

The  lesson  thus  taught  in  the  field  of 
medicine  should  be  applied  to  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  their  occupations.  Women 
will  surely  fail  if  they  try  to  compete 
with  men  in  manly  lines;  just  as  surely 
as  they  will  succeed  in  womanly  lines. 
What  these  womanly  lines  are  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  twentieth  century.  When  it  is 
solved,  women  will  no  longer  be  trained 
in  co-educational  schools,  for  manhood ; 
they  will  be  trained  in  separate  schools, 
for  womanhood. 

New  York  Citv 


Co-education    from    Another    Standpoint 


By  Professor  E.  E.   Slosson 

Of  the  University  of  Wyoming 


THE  most  immoral  act  I  ever  com- 
mitted, so  far  as  known  to  the 
public,  was  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
left  of  the  aisle  in  an  Eastern  country 
church.  It  was  the  woman's  side.  The 
reason  I  call  it  my  most  immoral  act  was 
not  because  of  my  motive,  for  I  had  none, 
but  because  nothing  I  have  ever  done  be- 
fore or  since  has  caused  such  horror  in 
che  minds  of  the  righteous,  such  sneers 
on  the  part  of  the  ungodly,  and  such  pain 
to  my  friends.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  way  we  have  of  judging  objectively 
the  moral  quality  of  our  deeds.    With  my 


friends  afterward  I  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  justify  my  unpre- 
meditated act  by  arguing  that  this  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  in  the  sanctuary  was 
uncivilized,  unjust  and  unnecessary;  but 
when  they  began  to  question  me  about 
the  scandalous  practices  alleged  to  pre- 
vail in  co-devotional  churches  I  lost 
ground.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  when 
they  crowded  me  that  I  had  seen  couples 
exchanging  "  sheep's  eyes  "  (an  archaic 
phrase  then  used  for  goo-goo  eyes)  much 
to  the  detriment  of  their  worship,  that 
hands     were     sometimes     unnecessarily 
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touched    oil    the    hymn-book,    and    even  and   domicihary   association.      Opposites 

that  some  young  people  attended  church  may  attract,  but  similars  are  pleasanter 

for  no  better  purpose  than  to  sit  beside  to  live  with.     Each  man  must  make  his 

each  other.    Of  course,  when  I  had  made  choice   between   a   Dora   and   an   Agnes 

these  damaging  admissions  I  had  given  unless,   like   Copperfield,   he   can    marry 

away  my  case  in  their  eyes,  and  I  was  both. 

looked  upon  not  merely  as  the  innocent        Woman  is  both  an  individual  and  a  fe- 

violator  of  etiquet,  but  the  shameless  de-  male.      The    discussion    of    the    relative 

fender  of  sacrilegious  acts  and  the  advo-  value  of  these  equally  necessary  factors 

cate  of  abolishing  those  distinctions  be-  of  her  personality  need   not  be  entered 

tween  the  sexes  which  the  experience  of  upon,  because  we  have  merely  to  decide 

the   ages   had    found    necessary   for   the  which  is  most  in  need  of  cultivation  bv 

preservation  of  decency  and  morality.  such  processes  as   education  and   social 

Since  being  so  badly  beaten  then  I  customs.  Now  a  very  large  part  of  the 
have  not  dared  to  play  that  defensive  evil  and  misery  of  the  world  has  come 
game ;  so  I  will  imitate  Mr.  Finck's  bold  from  an  over-emphasis  of  sex  in  both 
opening  and  likewise  play  P-K4.  By  men  and  women,  and  from  the  artificial 
that  I  mean  that  the  question  is  essen-  exaggeration  of  the  differences,  natural 
tially  a  conflict  of  ideals  of  manhood  and  and  assumed,  between  the  sexes.  The 
womanhood,  and  that  Mr.  Finck's  ar-  sex-idea  is  stimulated  sufficiently,  and 
tides,  disregarding  the  large  amount  of  in  my  opinion  too  much,  by  the  forms 
what,  according  to  my  observation  and  of  society,  the  theater,  and  the  art,  poetry 
experience,  I  must  call  mere  slander  and  and  fiction  dealing  with  "  romantic  love  ; " 
abuse,  simply  go  to  show  that  co-educa-  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  edu- 
tion  does  not  develop  the  type  of  woman  cation  is  rather  to  develop  the  individual- 
he  admires.  I  always  read  with  interest  ity  of  both  men  and  women.  The  various 
what  Mr.  Finck  writes  of  his  ideal  of  the  forms  of  artificial  sex  segregation  from 
true  woman,  the  embodiment  of  "  per-,  whatever  motive  act  in  the  same  way  as 
sonal  beauty  "  and  the  object  of  "  roman-  the  amatory  arts  to  highten  sex  con- 
tic  love,"  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  sciousness.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
this  ideal  can  be  best  developed  by  deny-  that  monasticism  and  chivalry  flourished 
ing  woman  not  only  co-education,  but  all  together ;  for  they  are  both  based  on  an 
education  beyond  that  of  the  three  K's,  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of 
Kirche,  Kiiche  and  Kinder,  to  which  may  sex,  and  both,  in  my  opinion,  work  to- 
be  perhaps  added  a  fourth,  Kleider,  and  gether  to  enhance  that  which  they  de- 
that  modified  science  which  will  enable  plore  and  extol.  There  has  been  for  the 
her  to  tell  pretty  stories  to  her  children,  last    few    centuries    a    decline    in    this 

If  this  ideal  prevails  it  means  the  es-  medieval  theory,  but  we  now  see  a  reac- 
tablishment  of  something  more  nearly  tion  toward  it,  which,  it  is  possible,  may 
approaching  the  French  system  which,  sweep  away  all  the  progress  toward  free- 
to  put  it  roughly,  is  marriage  of  a  man  dom  and  equality  which  the  "  Woman's 
who  is  skeptical  with  a  woman  who  is  Century  "  has  accomplished, 
superstitious ;  the  man  may  be  a  libertine.  In  my  opinion  the  reaction  against  co- 
the  woman  is  convent-bred ;  the  one  used  education  is  a  part  of  that  general  move- 
to  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  and  ac-  ment  toward  medievalism  of  which  Mr. 
tion,  the  other  to  narrow  views  and  cul-  Finck  is  one  of  the  symptoms.  This 
tivated  ignorance;  the  man  knowing  tendency  shows  itself  in  a  thousand  ways, 
many  women,  the  woman  knowing  no  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
other  man ;  the  man  traveled,  the  woman  dominance  of  corporations,  monopolies 
cloistered ;  the  man  accustomed  to  and  guilds ;  the  establishment  of  heredi- 
breathe  oxygen,  the  woman  inured  to  an  tary  societies  and  the  revival  of  interest 
atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  in  heraldry  and  archaic  forms  in  books. 
Under  these  conditions  every  marriage  art  and  literature ;  the  recrudescence  of 
is  a  mesalliance.  The  only  bond  of  union  astrology  and  kindred  superstitions ;  the 
is  sexual  attraction  or  pecuniary  inter-  advance  of  ritualism  in  church  and  col- 
ests,  and  this  is  a  poor  basis  for  a  true  lege;  the  enthusiasm  for  athletics  and 
marriage,  which  is  more  than  a  physical  physical     development ;     militarism     and 
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imperialism ;  the  rise  of  the  chaperon  and  especially  of  the  cunventual  or  "  finish- 
the  concomitant  acceptance  of  the  double  ing  "  type,  are  sometimes  almost  ostra- 
standard  of  morals.  The  strength  of  any  cised  by  their  new  companions.  When 
one  of  these  movements  does  not  depend  I  have  inquired  into  the  reason  for  this 
upon  its  own  logic,  but  they  all,  good  and  I  have  found  that  the  girls  disliked  them 
bad,  advance  together  in  blind  obedience  because  "  they  talked  silly  about  the 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Zeitgeist.  I  do  not  boys."  Now  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
see  that  any  new  arguments  have  been  understood  in  this.  I  have  not  Mr. 
brought  forward  against  co-education,  Finck's  gift  for  easy  generalization.  I 
and  surely  no  one  would  claim  that  it  am  making  no  general  charges  against 
works  as  badly  in  actual  practice  as  its  the  morals  or  the  manners  of  the  students 
opponents  thought  it  would  before  its  in-  of  monastic  institutions,  for  I  know  too 
troduction.  How  far  this  reaction  may  much  about  them.  I  am  making  no  corn- 
go,  I,  for  one,  have  no  means  of  know-  parison  between  the  ethics  or  the  etiquet 
ing.  No  doubt  denominational  and  pri-  of  students  trained  by  the  two  methods, 
vately  endowed  institutions  will  be  great-  because  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
ly  influenced,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  them.  I  only  say  what  I  do  know,  and 
at  present  that  it  will  prevail  in  the  uni-  that  is,  that  there  is  often  something  in 
versities  founded  by  the  people  and  for  the  attitude  toward  the  opposite  sex  dis- 
the  people.  played  by  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 

The  sole  remedy — or  preventive,  for  I  rather  closely  segregated  which  seems  to 
know  of  no  remedy — for  sexual  hyper-  pure-minded  young  people  who  have 
esthesia  is  normal  casual  contact  between  been  educated  together  improper,  im- 
men  and  women,  especially  while  young,  modest  and  sometimes  even  indecent, 
in  their  daily  tasks  and  pleasures.  As  in  This  article  is  already  unmannerly 
electricity,  the  more  complete  the  insula-  personal,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  more 
tion  the  higher  the  potential  rises  on  each  apt  to  avoid  mistakes  if,  to  misquote  Kip- 
side  until,  instead  of  comparatively  ling,  "  we  are  all  bound  to  talk  of  the 
harmless  "  sparking,"  we  get  a  danger-  little  things  we  know  about."  The  first 
ous  thunderbolt.  The  sooner  a  young  evening  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the 
man  finds  out  that  his  wife  is  not  a  god-  dormitory  of  an  Eastern  college  where 
dess  to  be  worshiped,  or  a  sorceress  to  be  co-education  was  practiced  in  a  half- 
feared,  but  a  woman  to  be  lived  with,  the  hearted  way  the  boys  came  around  to 
better  are  the  chances  for  a  happy  mar-  collect  money  for  the  beer,  and  I  saw  by 
riage.  The  chivalrous  attitude  toward  the  next  morning's  paper  that  a  couple 
woman,  which  consists  in  talking  as  tho  had  been  expelled  for  getting  married, 
woman  were  an  angel  and  acting  as  tho  Now,  coming  as  I  had  from  a  State 
woman  were  a  brute,  has  been  largely  where  beer  drinking  was  against  the  law 
replaced  in  this  country  by  a  camaraderie  and  marriage  was  looked  upon  not  mere- 
which  represents  a  higher  type  of  civili-  Iv  as  a  pleasant  amusement,  but  as  a  com- 
zation.  mendable    duty,    this    sudden    reversal 

No  amount  of  formal  meeting  in  so-  shocked  me.     In  fact,  so  hard  is  it  to 

ciety  will  accomplish  this  purpose.     All  eradicate  early  prejudices  that  tho  I  have 

1)alls  are  masked  balls.     To  separate  the  since   become   familiar   with   the   newer 

sexes  at  the  ages  of,  say,  thirty-five  to  standpoint,  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to 

forty,  or  nine  to  twelve,  would  do  little  effect    the    "  transvaluation    of    values  " 

harm,  but  to  separate  them  completely,  necessary  to  put   myself   in  the  ethical 

or  what  is  still  worse  incompletely,  be-  fashion.    The  reader  can  draw  any  con- 

tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  is  elusion  he  pleases  from  the  personal  in- 

often    injurious.      I    have    talked    much  cidents  I  have  given,  so  long  as  he  does 

with  young  men  who  have  gone   from  not  hold  me  responsible  for  them.     To 

Western  universities  to  Eastern  univer-  prevent  any  misconception,  I  will  state 

sities  for  men  only,  and  they  often  say  plainly  that  the  only  conclusion  I  feel  en- 

that  what   shocked   them   most   in  their  titled  to  draw  is  that 

new  environment  was  the  vulgar  tone  of  .  ^^^^  -^  ^        ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^       ^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  conversation  about  girls.    Conversely  ^^g  ^wain  shall  meet 

I  ^have   noticed   that   girls   who   enter   a  Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's 
W^estcrn  university  from  a  girls'  school.  great   Judgment   Scat." 
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I  willingly  admit  that  co-education  will 
not  work  well  in  some  classes  of  society 
and  with  certain  people.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  it  requires  a  high  standard  of  morals 
and  intelligence  to  be  even  tolerable. 
There  are  girls  who  are  not  fit  to  be  sent 
to  a  co-educational  college;  who  get 
harm  and  do  harm.  When  such  are  de- 
tected the  president  usually  invites  them 
to  his  private  office  and  gives  them  the 
same  advice  that  Hamlet  gave  to  Ophelia. 
But  it  should  be  said  in  fairness  that  such 
cases  are  more  often  the  result  of  per- 
verted training  than  of  any  congenital 
defect.  I  believe  in  free  speech,  democ- 
racy and  toleration  in  religion,  but  I 
know  they  are  not  practicable  every- 
where. What  I  dislike  is  to  have  a  man 
stop  another  on  the  street  and  tell  him 
that  his  shoes  do  not  fit  him.  The  man 
standing  in  them  is  the  best  judge  of  that. 

Mr.  Finck's  criticism  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  in  that  it  does  not  fit 
women  for  practical  life,  is  in  the  main 
justified.  I  would  go  further  and  say 
that  the  same  is  almost  equally  true  in 
regard  to  most  of  the  education  provided 
for  men.  Too  large  a  part  of  our  curric- 
ulum is  purely  traditional,  but  it  is  the 
co-educational  colleges  which  are  doing 
most  to  remove  this  reproach.  Take,  for 
example,  the  agricultural  colleges  which 
are  now  offering  excellent  courses  in 
those  branches  of  domestic  science  which 
Mr.  Finck  mentions  as  needed  by 
women :  hygiene,  sewing,  cooking,  sani- 
tation, nursing  and  kindergarten.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  Eastern  men  to  ad- 
vocate some  new  departure  in  education 
without  knowing  that  it  has  long  been  in 
use  in  the  West;  for,  as  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  education, 
Dr.  Dewey,  in  his  Boston  address,  the 
public  school  system  of  the  West,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  is  al- 
most a  generation  in  advance  of  that  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

Theoretically  no  two  persons  should 
be  taught  the  same  things  or  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  direction  of  educational 
progress  in  the  future  will  be,  I  hope, 
toward  greater  differentiation  of  studies, 
methods  and  aims.  If  this  occurs  there 
will  be,  I  believe,  a  more  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes  than  now  prevails 
in  co-educational  schools.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  natural  segrejci-ntinn  ])r[^c(] 


on  individual  capacities,  inclinations  and 
purposes,  and  no  one  will  be  forced  in  or 
excluded  from  a  class  on  account  of  sex. 
The  differences  between  individuals  of 
the  same  sex  are  greater  and  more  im- 
portant than  those  between  the  sexes  con- 
sidered as  units. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Finck  about  basket- 
ball. It  is  too  rough  a  game  for  girls. 
I  tried  it  once  myself  for  half  an  hour 
and  am  positive  on  that  point.  But  I 
have  heard,  tho  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen 
it,  that  the  game  is  played  in  women's 
colleges.    I  hope  not. 

Two  misconceptions  in  regard  to  co- 
education seem  to  prevail  in  the  East. 
Both  are  sometimes  put  into  one  sen- 
tence, as  when  it  is  said  "  that  the  girls 
were  sent  to  the  boys'  school,  because  it 
was  cheaper  than  to  have  separate  insti- 
tutions." Such  a  statement  shows  a  com- 
plete lack  of  comprehension  of  the  theory 
of  co-education.  It  is  just  as  incorrect  as 
to  say  that  the  boys  were  sent  to  girls' 
schools.  We  want  any  boy  or  girl  to  go 
to  that  school  which  will  help  him  or  her 
most.  Ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
given  ought  to  be  the  only  requirement 
for  any  class,  and  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  approach  more  nearly  to  this  ideal 
than  we  do  now  anywhere.  There  is  an 
easy  way  to  distinguish  real  co-educa- 
tion from  the  imitation.  Any  college 
where  the  girls  are  commonly  called 
"  co-eds  "  is  not  a  true  co-educational  in- 
stitution. The  other  charge,  that  econ- 
omy was  the  dominant  motive  in  estab- 
lishing co-educational  colleges,  ought  to 
be  prohibited  under  the  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  because  it  inflicts 
unnecessary  suffering.  It  is  not  only 
false,  but  it  hurts.  Our  fathers  may  have 
been  mistaken  Vv^hen  they  founded  co- 
educational colleges,  but  they  were  not 
stingy.  The  Western  man  prides  him- 
self particularly  on  his  liberality  to 
schools,  and  he  hears  with  horror  that  in 
such  a  city  as  New  York  children  have 
been  deprived  of  education  because  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  schools. 
Where  co-education  prevails  in  what  Mr. 
Finck  calls  "  the  poverty-stricken  fron- 
tier regions  "  the  wealth  per  capita  and 
the  school  tax  are  nearly  the  highest  in 
the  world.  In  the  South,  where  colleges 
have  been  fewer  and  less  lavishly  sup- 
ported, co-education  is  rare. 
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With  Mr.  Fiiick's  theory  that  "  while 
Beauty  of  mind  and  body  is  the  highest 
attribute  of  woman.  Strength  of  body 
and  mind  is  the  special  attribute  of  man," 
I  shall  not  quarrel,  but  he  seems  to  draw 
many  of  his  conclusions  from  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition,  which  I  do  not 
believe  is  true,  that  Weakness  of  mind 
and  body  is  necessarily  an  attribute  of 
women  and  Ugliness  of  mind  and  body 
an  attribute  of  men.  I  would  have  every 
woman  be  as  strong  in  mind  and  body  as 
she  can  be,  and  every  man  be  as  beautiful 
in  mind  and  body  as  he  can  be,  even  if 
they  cannot  hope  all  of  them  to  equal  the 
opposite  sex.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
prohibit  schools  and  gymnasiums  to 
women,  or  forcibly  deprive  men  of  the 
services  of  the  dermatologist  or  face- 
modeler.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of 
either  sex  to  monopolize  any  particular 
virtue  should  be  legislated  against  by 
Congress.  Weakness  and  ugliness  are 
defects  in  either  men  or  women. 

Some  people  never  seem  to  understand 
that  when  freedom  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity are  advocated  the  real  object  is 
not  to  enforce  uniformity,  but  to  permit 
the  development  of  diversity.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  make  all  men  free  and 
equal  before  the  law,  it  was  objected  that 
all  men  were  not  of  the  same  hight  and 
ability.  When  it  was  proposed  to  place 
negroes  on  a  legal  equality  with  white 
men,  we  were  told  that  the  leopard  can- 


not change  his  spots.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  legal  disabilities  of 
women,  we  were  accused  of  wanting  to 
make  women  men.  On  the  contrary,  the 
real  object  of  "  equality  "  is  to  produce 
inequality.  The  "  womanly  woman  "  that 
Mr.  Finck  talks  so  much  about  can  never 
develop,  except  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
fect freedom.  We  believe  the  woman 
who  grows  is  better  than  the  woman  who 
is  manufactured  by  the  machinery  of  so- 
cial restrictions  and  prescriptions.  What 
is  woman's  true  sphere  will  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  not  by  history  nor 
by  theoretical  psycholog}'. 

My  psychology  of  the  sexes  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  Tennyson's  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  woman's  college;  and 
if  the  editor  does  his  duty  he  will  cut 
out  all  I  have  written  and  continue  the 
quotation : 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse :  Could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet   love    were    slain ;    his    dearest    bond    is 

this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man. 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  hight. 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 

world. 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care. 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind, 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  ncble  words." 
Laramie,  Wyoming 


Compensation 

By  Bliss  Carman 

NOT  a  word  from  the  poplar-tree  here  on  the  hill  ? 
Not  a  word  from  the  stream  in  the  bight  of  the  clove  ? 
Not  a  word  from  the  trail,  clearing,  or  forest,  to  tell 
Their  brother  returned,  how  all  winter  they  throve? 


The  old  mountain  ledges  lay  purple  in  June; 

The  green  mountain  walls  arose  hazy  and  dark ; 
T  saw,  heard,  and  loved  all  their  beauty  anew, 

Rut  the  soul  in  mv  body  lav  deaf,  blind,  and  stark. 


COMPENSATION  2>1^ 

"  O,  Mother  Natura,  whom  most  with  full  heart, 

Boy,  stripling,  and  man,  I  liave  loved,  dost  thoii  leave 

Unanswered  thy  suppliant,  troubled  thy  son, — 
To  longing  no  respite,  to  doom  no  reprieve?  " 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed.     Not  a  whisper  outbroke, 

Not  a  word  to  be  caught,  not  a  hint  to  be  had. 
By  the  soul  from  the  world  there,  all  leisure  and  sun 

In  perfection  of  summer,  warm,  waiting,  and  glad  ! 

The  rosebreasted  grosbeak  his  triumph  proclaimed ; 

The  veery  his  wildest  enchantment  renewed ; 
And  yet  the  old  ardors  not  once  were  relit, 

Nor  the  heart  as  of  old  with  wild  magic  imbued. 

Until  on  an  evening  unlooked  for,  ''  O,  Son," — 

Said  the  stream  in  the  clove,  spoke  the  wind  on  the  hill? 

Did  a  bird  in  his  sleep  find  the  lost  ancient  tongue, 
Universal  and  clear,  with  the  shadowy  thrill 

Mere  language  has  never  yet  uttered? — "  O,  Son, 

Was  thy  heart  cold  with  doubt,  hesitation,  dismay, 
Or  hot  with  resentment,  because,  as  it  seemed. 

For  a  while  it  must  journey  alone  and  away? 

"All  winter  the  torrent  must  sleep  under  snow ; 

All  winter  ash,  poplar,  and  beech  must  endure ; 
All  winter  thy  rapturous  brothers,  the  birds. 

Must  be  silent.     Are  they,  then,  downcast  or  unsure  ? 

"  Nay,  I  but  give  them  their  seasons  and  times. 

Their  moments  of  joy  and  their  measure  of  rest ; 
They  keep  the  great  rhythm  of  life's  come  and  go, 

The  unwearied  repose,  the  unhurrying  zest. 

"  With  April  I  lifted  them,  bade  longings  be; 

With  June  I  have  plenished  their  heart  to  the  brim. 
Will  they  question  when  over  the  world  I  have  spread 

The  scarlet  of  Autumn  with  frost  at  the  rim  ? 


"  Behold,  while  vexation  was  filling  thy  days. 
Thy  deeper  self,  resting  unmindful  of  harms, 

(With  who  knows  what  dreams  of  the  splendid  and  true 
To  be  compassed  at  length!)  lay  asleep  in  my  arms." 

The  moonlight,  mysterious,  stately,  and  blue. 

Lay  out  on  the  great  mountain  wall,  deep  and  still ; 

Far  below  the  stream  talked  to  itself  in  the  clove ; 
The  poplar  tree  talked  to  itself  on  the  hill. 

New  Vokk  Tn  v. 


The    Opening    Year    in     England 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


THE  opening  of  the  year  seems  to 
impress  itself  on  London  at  least 
by  the  force  of  some  curious  con- 
trasts. The  newspapers  have  been  tell- 
ing the  public  every  day  the  most  glow- 
ing stories  of  the  great  and  picturesque 
celebrations  of  King  Edward's  corona- 
tion as  Emperor  of  India  at  the  Durbar 
in  Delhi.  At  the  same  time  the  London- 
er who  has  read  these  splendid  narratives 
finds  his  attention  arrested  as  he  passes 
through  some  crowded  part  of  the 
metropolis  by  an  immense  procession  of 
the  unemployed  with  its  melancholy  ban- 
ners, parading"  through  miles  of  thor- 
oughfares and  appealing  with  contribu- 
tion boxes  for  the  help  of  the  beneficent 
to  keep  them  from  actual  starvation. 
Only  yesterday  a  friend  was  giving  me  a 
grim  and  harrowing  description  of  the 
sight  which  he  saw  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, after  a  short  absence,  when  he  was 
passing  Westminster  Palace,  where  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  meet.  He  found 
the  ordinary  trafhc  of  the  streets  inter- 
rupted by  the  march  of  this  suppliant 
army.  The  procession  appeared  to  him 
to  stretch  out  for  indefinite  length  and 
a  large  force  of  police  was  kept  busy  in 
the  continuous  effort  to  prevent  the  ranks 
of  the  procession  and  the  ordinary  traffic 
of  the  streets  from  getting  into  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  There  was  no  attempt 
whatever  at  disorder  on  the  part  of  those 
composing  the  procession,  but  no  one 
needs  to  be  told  that  such  a  movement  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  Westminster 
Palace  is  likely  to  create  a  bewildering 
interruption  to  the  business  of  the  streets. 
Many  of  the  passers  by  made  spontane- 
ous contributions  to  the  boxes,  which 
were  carried  in  mute  appeal  by  those 
who  took  a  directing  part  in  the  proces- 
sion. The  day  was  bitterly  cold  and  the 
condition  of  the  weather  itself  made  a 
new  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  benevo- 
lent. 

These  processions  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  very  common  during  the  pres- 
ent winter  and  they  forni  a  dismal  con- 
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trast  to  the  festivities  of  the  Christmas 
season  and  to  the  news  which  we  have 
been  lately  receiving  about  the  lavish 
magnificence  of  the  celebrations  at  Delhi. 
I  told  my  American  readers  in  a  former 
letter  that  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
in  England  at  present  are  greatly  swelled 
by  the  numbers  of  men  who  went  out  to 
South  Africa  to  serve  in  the  campaign 
there  and  have  now  returned  to  find  that 
their  former  places  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness and  work  have  been  filled  up  and 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  join  in  the  procession  of  the  un- 
employed through  the  streets  of  wintry 
London.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  many  among  the  higher  and  wealth- 
ier classes  are  coming  forward  generous- 
ly for  the  relief  of  the  present  distress, 
and  Queen  Alexandra  herself  has  shown, 
as  she  always  does  show  at  such  a  time, 
the  most  noble  example  of  active  benefi- 
cence. But  it  seems  to  me  a  sad  and 
pitiful  sequel  to  the  South  African  cam- 
paign that  so  many  of  those  who  went 
out  to  fight  for  the  British  flag  should 
have  now  to  parade  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don as  paupers  under  the  banner  of  the 
unemployed. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  at 
such  a  time  of  crisis  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter if  the  Government  itself  were  to  act 
as  the  Government  does  in  India  during 
seasons  of  sudden  distress,  and  endeavor 
to  start  some  great  public  works  which, 
while  needed  and  valuable  in  themselves, 
would  have  the  beneficent  effect  of  giv- 
ing new  employment  for  all  kinds  of  la- 
bor. I  have  always  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  misconception  and 
misunderstanding  about  the  scheme  for 
the  organization  of  labor  promulgated 
long  ago  by  my  dear  old  friend,  Louis 
Blanc.  I  never  could  quite  see  wherein 
the  true  science  of  political  economy 
came  into  actual  antagonism  with  the 
theory  of  administration  set  forth  by  the 
French  political  leader,  orator  and  his- 
torian, whom  I  knew  well  during  his 
long  exile  in  London  and  afterward  in 
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Paris,  when  the   Empire  of  Louis   Na-  the  Speaker  as  Baron  De  Worms.     Of 

jjoleon  had  gone  down  with  the  surren-  course  he  was  a  naturalized  as  well  as 

der  of  Sedan.   These  thoughts  and  specu-  a  born  British  subject,  but  the  courtesy 

lations   have  been   brought  back  to  my  of  the  House  of  Commons  allowed  him 

mind  by  these  mournful  demonstrations  to  be  addressed  by  his  foreign  title.     I 

of  the  unemployed  with  which  London  remember  one  or  two  other  instances  of 

has  lately  been  made  familiar.  the  same  kind  during  my  parliamentary 

A  remarkable  figure  has  been  with-  experience  and  his  was  certainly  the  most 
drawn  by  death  from  the  political  life  of  conspicuous  because  he  made  himself  a 
England.  The  figure  is  that  of  Lord  prominent  figure  in  debate.  He  was 
Pirbright,  of  whom,  indeed,  it  has  to  be  especially  effective  in  discussions  on 
said  that  he  had  been  for  some  years  questions  of  foreign  policy  because  he 
withdrawn  from  the  real  movements  of  brought  to  such  subjects  a  knowledge 
public  life  by  his  removal  from  the  House  of  foreign  states  and  statesmen  and  po- 
of Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  litical  affairs  such  as  hardly  any  other 
Lord  Pirbright  sat  in  the  House  of  Com-  member  of  the  House  could  contribute, 
mons  for  a  long  time  as  Baron  De  His  speeches  were  always  listened  to 
Worms,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  his  cour- 
who  have  ever  borne  a  foreign  title  in  teous,  genial  and  unpretending  manners 
the  English  representative  chamber.  His  made  him  liked  by  members  of  all  par- 
father  was  one  of  the  hereditary  barons  ties.  In  return  for  the  public  services  he 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  family  had  rendered  he  was  made  a  peer  in  1895 
were,  I  believe,  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords  un- 
But  the  Baron  De  Worms,  who  after-  der  the  title  of  Lord  Pirbright.  From 
ward  became  Lord  Pirbright,  and  who  that  time  forth  he  was  but  littk  heard  of 
has  lately  died,  was  born  in  London  and  in  public.  A  man  must  indeed  have  ex- 
received  much  of  his  education  at  King's  traordinary  qualities  who  can  add  any- 
College  there,  was  called  to  the  English  thing  to  his  political  reputation  when  he 
Bar  and  practiced  there  for  a  short  time,  has  been  removed,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  elevated,  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
affairs  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  remember 
of  Commons  in  1880  and  held  several  at  this  moment  whether  Lord  Pirbright 
}niblic  offices.  He  was  the  author  of  made  many  speeches  in  the  House  of 
many  interesting  and  instructive  essays  Lords,  but  that  certainly  is  r.ot  an  assem- 
on  foreign  affairs.  His  knowledge  of  bly  to  encourage  any  effort  at  a  display 
European  States  and  of  many  countries  of  eloquence.  The  House  of  Lords  does 
outside  Europe  was  almost  unequaled,  not  occupy  much  of  its  tire  in  debate 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  or  in  political  work  of  any  kind,  and  un- 
linguists  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of  the  less  a  peer  be  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
few  men  then  living  who  could  speak  and  ment  speakin^j'  on  some  question  of  great 
write  the  languages  of  most  European  importance  or  some  leading  member  of 
countries  with  as  much  fluency  and  ac-  the  Opposition,  the  public  in  general  does 
curacy  as  that  English  tongue  in  which  not  pay  much  attention  to  anything  he 
he  had  been  educated.  I  had  the  pleas-  might  have  to  say.  Lord  Pirbright  was 
ure  of  knowing  him  for  several  years  not  to  all  appearances  a  man  consumed 
while  he  w^as  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  much  ambition  for  great  personal  suc- 
and  he  was  a  most  delightful  acquaint-  cess,  and  when  he  had  found  secure  an- 
ance.  He  was  alv/ays  genial  and  sympa-  chorage  in  the  tranquil  harbor  of  the 
thetic  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  literary  House  of  Lords  he  probably  thought  that 
as  well  as  in  scientific  and  political  sub-  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  the 
jects.  I  shall  ever  preserve  the  recoUec-  display  of  his  skill.  Those  who  knew 
tion  of  interesting  talks  with  him  and  of  him  while  he  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
his  genial  and  hospitable  ways.  mons  knew  him  at  his  best. 

It  was  often  a  puzzle  to  strangers  to  A  somewhat  curious  announcement  in 

understand    how    a    Baron    De    Worms  most  of  tlie  London  daily  ]):ipers  a  few 

could  come  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  days  ago  was  the  cause  of  much  surprise 

Commons  and  was  always  addressed  by  and  puzzlement  to  manv  A  nerican  ancl 
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other  foreign  visitors  in  London.  The 
announcement  was  that  a  Cat  Show  on 
a  large  scale  was  going  on  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's Hall,  Westminster.  Now  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  who  live  in  England 
there  is  only  one  St.  Stephen's  Hall, 
Westminster,  and  that  is  the  great  his- 
toric hall  lined  on  either  side  by  statues 
of  illustrious  statesmen  and  orators 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  West- 
minster Palace.  I  may  confess  that  I  was 
myself  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  an- 
nouncement. I  had  been  out  of  London 
for  some  time  and  was  in  a  quiet  sea- 
coast  village  when  the  announcement 
reached  me.  I  asked  myself  whether  it 
could  be  possible  that  any  freak  of  fash- 
ionable humor  could  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permission  to  convert  St.  Ste- 
phen's Hall  into  the  theater  of  a  Cat 
Show.  My  perplexity  was  all  the  great- 
er because  I  saw  in  one  of  the  London 
papers  an  article  headed  "  The  Culture 
of  the  Cat,"  which  took  the  show  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall  as  its  most  effective  illus- 
tration. I  wrote  at  once  to  a  friend  in 
London  and  asked  him  to  clear  up  my 
doubts.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his 
answer  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  St.  Stephen's  Hall  referred  to  is  a 
hall  in  the  aquarium,  not  the  historic  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  Westminster.  Some  strange 
things  are  done  under  the  present  dispensation, 
but  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  yet." 

Perhaps  this  piece  of  decisive  informa- 
tion may  relieve  the  minds  of  some  of 
my  American  readers  who  still  love  the 
historic  traditions  of  the  old  land.  We 
have  not  yet  allowed  the  great  parlia- 
mentary hall  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Cat  Show. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  auspi- 
cious events  in  Ireland's  recent  history 
is  the  adoption  of  the  report  which  has 
just  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Land  question. 
The  Conference  was  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  chosen 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Irish  landlords 
and  on  the  other  by  those  who  have  in 
hand  the  cause  of  the  Irish  tenants.  The 
landlords  were  represented  by  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  Lord  Mayo  and  two  others  of  the 
same  class  and  likewise  of  high  social 
position,  and  the  cause  of  the  tenants  was 


championed  by  John  Redmond,  William 
O'Brien  and  Timothy  Harrington,  three 
members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  and  by  T.  W.  Russell,  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  an  Ulster 
Tory  constituency  who  had  a  place  in  the 
present  Administration,  which  he  re- 
signed because  the  Government  would 
not  adopt  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  Land  tenure.  The  Conference  held 
long  sittings  and  in  the  end  came  by 
unanimous  agreement  to  adopt  a  report 
containing  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
the  land  question.  This  plan  may  be 
briefly  described  as  recommending  that 
the  Irish  tenants  shall  be  assisted  by  the 
State  to  purchase  their  holdings  so  that 
they  may  be  henceforward  owners  of  the 
land  they  till.  According  to  the  plan  the 
Government  should  be  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  the  tenants  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  farms  and  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  money  thus  advanced  is  to 
be  repaid  to  the  Government  by  the  ten- 
ants in  easy  installments.  It  seems  like 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  Ireland 
when  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  which  may 
be  described  as  foreshadowing  a  com- 
plete settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  ques- 
tion, is  agreed  upon  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Dunraven  and  Lord  Mayo  on  the  one 
side  and  John  Redmond,  William 
O'Brien  and  T.  W.  Russell  on  the  other. 
The  Government  is  pledged  to  bring  in 
a  new  land  measure  for  Ireland  in  the 
coming  session,  and  if  it  has  only  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  make  the  re- 
port of  the  Conference  the  basis  of  its 
measure  it  may  yet  win  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing brought  the  terrible  Land  question  of 
Ireland  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
opened  up  for  the  Irish  tenantry  a  pros- 
perous future. 

There  is  not  much  stirring  just  at 
present  in  literature  here.  I  may 
mention,  however,  a  very  remark- 
able story  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed, 
which  the  publishing  house"  of  John 
Long  has  just  given  to  the  world. 
The  book  is  called  ''  Fugitive  Anne  "  and 
is  described  on  its  title  page  as  a  "  Ro- 
mance of  the  Unexplored  Bush."  The 
story  is,  of  course,  Australian  in  its  scene 
and  is  written  with  all  the  vivacity  and 
original  force  which  we  expect  from  the 
authoress  of  so  many  thrilling  stories. 

London,  England. 


Child    Labor:    A    Social    Waste 


By  Robert  Hunter 

Head  Worker  at  the  University  Settlement 


THREE  years  ago  Mrs.  Irene  Ashby- 
MacFadyen  undertook  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  child  labor 
in  the  Southern  mills  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  since  made 
a  report  that  is  filled  with  the  most  pa- 
thetic accounts  of  little  children  working 
in  the  large  mills  throughout  the  entire 
South.  Writing  of  three  who  had  suf- 
fered most  from  labor  begun  too  early, 
she  says : 

"  Here  are  three  of  them,  typical  of  20,000 
children  under  fourteen  now  toiling  out  their 
lives  in  the  textile  mills  of  the  South.  Mattie, 
the  little  one  standing  beside  me,  is  six  years 
old.  She  is  a  spinner.  Inside  a  cotton  mill 
for  twelve  hours  a  day,  she  stands  in  a  four- 
foot  passage-way  between  the  spinning  frames 
where  the  cotton  is  spun  from  coarser  to  finer 
threads.  As  it  comes  down  from  the  roping 
above,  now  and  then  it  breaks  at  some  part 
of  the  long  frame,  and  her  baby  fingers  join 
the  threads  and  set  the  bobbin  moving  again. 
From  daylight  to  dark  she  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  ceaseless  throb  and  racket  of  machinery." 

Mrs.  MacFadyen  at  another  time 
talked  with  a  little  boy  of  seven  who  had 
worked  for  forty  nights  in  Alabama,  and 
another  child  of  nine  who  three  years  be- 
fore had  been^  known  to  be  on  night 
shifts  steadily  for  months.  She  says  it  is 
a  common  sight  in  Georgia  to  see  chil- 
dren of  cotton  operatives  stretched  on 
the  bed  dressed  as  they  come  from  the 
mills  in  the  morning,  too  weary  to  do  any- 
thing but  fling  themselves  down  for  rest. 
In  South  Carolina  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  found  a  child  of 
five  working  at  night  in  one  of  the  large 
new  mills.     Says  Mrs.  MacFadyen : 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  at  ten  thirty 
at  night  in  the  mill  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  con- 
trolled and  owned  by  Northern  capital,  where 
children  who  did  not  know  their  own  age 
were  working  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  without 
a  single  cessation  of  the  maddening  racket  of 
the  machinery,  in  an  atmosphere  unsanitary 
and  clouded  with  humidity  and  lint." 

Almost  everything  Mrs.  MacFadyen 
says  concerning  the  degradation  of  the 
children  in  the  South  is  vouched  for  by 


other  investigators.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lister, 
sent  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  to 
make  a  special  investigation,  writes: 

"  When  a  very  young  child  was  seen  in  the 
mills  the  explanation  from  the  superintendent 
was  always  forthcoming  that  the  child  was 
there  only  on  sufferance;  that  the  mother 
wanted  the  child  near  her  while  at  work,  and 
that  it  *  was  not  on  the  pay  roll.'  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  the  superintendent  had  said  this 
stereotyped  comment,  he  was  called  away  for 
a  few  moments,  an  intermission  which,  true 
to  reportorial  instincts,  I  employed  to  good 
advantage  by  asking  the  tot,  *  merely  there  on 
sufferance,*  'Do  you  work  here  regularly?' 
*  Yes,'  was  the  reply.  *  How  much  do  you 
get  ? '  I  asked.  *  Ten  cents  a  day,'  was  the 
reply." 

There  has  been  a  great  explosion  of 
public  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  against  the  continuance 
of  child  labor  in  the  South,  and  while  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  child  slavery  in  this  country, 
throughout  the  entire  North  we  have  sit- 
uations which  are  hardly  less  of  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization.  In  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  condi- 
tions of  child  labor  which  are  a  serious 
menace  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
children  of  the  miners.  It  is  certainly 
agreed  that  miners  work  in  foul  and  un- 
healthy air,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances ;  naturally  then  the  laboring 
of  children  in  such  conditions  injures 
their  health,  stunts  their  growth  and  pre- 
vents the  development  of  their  mental 
faculties.  Says  Francis  H.  Nichols,  writ- 
ing in  the  Christian  Herald: 

"  A  few  months  ago  I  saw  400  lads  working 
in  the  breakers.  One  of  the  children  said, 
'  We  go  to  work  at  7  in  the  morning  and  stay 
until  6  in  the  evening.  We  sort  out  coal  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  sieves.  We  pick  out  the 
slate  and  slag.'  One  of  the  boys,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  *  Are  there  many  in  the  break- 
ers younger  than  you?'  replied,  'Why,  sure! 
I'm  one  of  the  oldest.  I'm  making  60  cents. 
Most  of  them  is  eight  and  nine  years  old. 
But  their  papers  is  all  right,  tho,'  he  added 
earnestly.  '  The  papers  says  they  is  thirteen 
growing  on  fourteen.'  " 
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Mr.  Nichols  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  go 
to  school  ?  "  "  School/'  the  child  echoed, 
"  Say,  mister,  you  must  be  a  green  hand. 
Why,  lads  in  the  anthracite  doesn't  go  to 
no  school.  They  works  in  the  breakers." 
The  child  spoke  the  simple  truth.  Boys 
do  not  go  to  school  "  in  the  anthracite." 
They  work  in  the  breakers,  and  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  training  of  child- 
hood is  the  saddest  part  of  life  in  the 
mines. 

Another  indication  of  the  prevalence 
of  child  labor  in  the  anthracite  district  is 
the  increase  of  the  stocking  factories, 
now  being  built  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mines.  The  work  in  these  is  largely 
done  by  children  of  the  miners.  A  con- 
siderable percentage  of  all  the  hosiery 
worn  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
the  enormous  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  In  these  mills  are  em- 
ployed thousands  of  little  girls,  who  are 
paid  on  the  piece  work  system  and  are 
able  to  earn  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  week. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
had  considerable  newspaper  comment 
upon  child  labor  in  Now  Jersey.  It  is 
stated  that  thousands  of  children  under 
fourteen  are  employed  in  several  leading 
industries  in  that  State,  notably  in  the 
glass  factories  in  South  Jersey,  in  the  silk 
and  textile  mills  of  Passaic  County  and 
in  various  tobacco  and  cigar  factories 
scattered  over  the  State.  In  the  glass 
factories  it  is  stated  that  children  ten 
years  old  are  employed  on  all  night  shifts. 
There  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hugh 
F.  Fox,  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians, 
that  is  worthy  of  notice.    He  says : 

"  There  is  one  place  which  employes  280 
persons,  mostly  children  between  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  A  committee  investi- 
gating the  subject  found  that  in  this  factory, 
known  as  the  American  Cigar  Trust,  the  ages 
of  the  children  would  not  average  over  four- 
teen. Throughout  this  factory  the  children 
are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another  while 
at  work.  If  they  do,  they  are  discharged. 
The  investigating  committee  reported  that 
some  of  these  little  tots,  when  they  came  out 
at  night,  actually  fell  down  from  weakness." 

In  an  appeal  from  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Union  to  the  Governor  it  was 
stated  that  children  six  years  old  and  up 
were  employed  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
When  the  factory  inspector  comes  around 
he  visits  the  office  for  a  short  period,  giv- 


ing time  for  the  children  to  be  turned  out 
to  play.  After  his  departure  the  children 
are  brought  back  and  docked  the  time 
spent  outside  of  the  factory. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  are  not  the  only 
ones  with  which  the  philanthropists  of 
the  North  must  deal.  Miss  Jane  Addams 
said  recently: 

"  Child  labor  in  Illinois  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
More  children  under  the  age  limit  fixed  by 
law  are  at  work  in  the  sweat  shops,  stores  and' 
factories  in  Chicago  than  in  New  York." 

Such  examples  of  child  labor  existing 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  the  entire 
South,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Il- 
linois and  most  other  States  seem  not 
yet  to  have  bestowed  upon  this  problem 
sufficient  attention  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing evils.  Nor  has  New  York,  which  has 
been  too  much  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  in  having  a  better  law  than  most 
States,  and  in  having  a  factory  inspector 
and  officers  who  have  done  more  here 
than  elsewhere  to  enforce  the  law.  In 
spite  of  this,  all  over  this  State,  in  fac- 
tories and  stores,  despite  a  law  that  no- 
children  under  14  shall  work  in  such  es- 
tablishments, there  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren employed  under  age.  The  certifi- 
cates which  at  present  all  children  must 
have  made  out,  stating  that  they  are  14 
years  of  age,  are,  as  Mr,  Riis  well  said, 
"  a  bulwark  which  protects  the  employ- 
er and  prevents  the  factory  inspector 
from  enforcing  the  law."  Children  and 
parents  have  only  to  lie  in  order  to  ob- 
tain these  certificates. 

Case  after  case  is  coming  to  light  of 
children  who  are  regularly  employed  for 
long  hours  to  help  their  parents  in  their 
homes.  There  is  a  story  of  two  little 
tenement  house  workers  of  9  and  1 1  years 
of  age,  who  come  home  from  school  to  a 
luncheon  of  bread  and  coffee,  and  then 
regularly  go  to  work  clipping  paper  bags 
until  II  o'clock  at  night  without  inter- 
mission. The  mother  said  that  there  was- 
always  bread  and  coffee  for  the  children 
when  they  came  back  from  the  workshop, 
but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  seem  to- 
have  any  appetite.  Children  of  5  years 
have  recently  been  found  in  the  tene- 
ments at  work  on  artificial  flowers  and  on' 
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garments.  An  investigation  now  being 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor has  brought  to  Hght  many  typical 
cases  of  child  labor  at  home.  A  girl  of 
nine  sews  on  buttons.  She  has  left  school. 
A  delicate  girl  of  the  same  age,  weigh- 
^"&  55  pounds,  has  also  sacrificed  the 
school  for  the  needle.  A  little  miss  of 
II,  weighing  57  pounds,  works  Satur- 
days and  other  days  after  school  on  fin- 
ishing boys'  knee  pants.  A  little  Italian 
child  10  years  old,  weighing  42  pounds, 
is  getting  her  life  lesson  in  American  in- 
dustry without  the  help  of  the  American 
school ;  two  years  under  her  teacher  in 
Italy  must  suffice. 

Besides  these  childish  tenement  house 
workers  who  are  legally  unprotected, 
there  is  a  larger  class,  the  children  of  the 
streets — the  newsboys,  the  messenger 
boys,  the  bootblacks — who  are  likewise 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  present  child-labor 
law.  Bad  tho  the  surroundings  of  the 
child-spinner,  the  child-miner  and  the  lit- 
tle tenement  house  worker  are,  the  en- 
vironment of  the  child  of  the  street  is  far 
more  potential  for  evil.  We  who  know 
the  street  boys  only  casually  and  super- 
ficially regard  them  as  a  keen-witted, 
happy  class ;  but  those  of  us  who  know 
them  and  their  work  more  intimately  can 
have  no  particle  of  doubt  but  that  street 
work,  by  its  irregular  character  and  by 
its  inevitable  connection  with  the  city's 
wickedness,  tends  to  develop  boys  into 
loafers,  toughs  and  thieves,  and  subjects 
girls  to  temptations  which  all  too  fre- 
quently lead  them  eventually  into  lives  of 
degradation. 

Of  this  multitude  of  street  boys,  there 
are  thousands  who  are  still  under  14,  at 
the  most  impressionable,  the  most  critical 
stage  of  life.  Among  the  messenger 
boys  a  large  number  do  all-night  work — • 
between  all-night  houses  and  all-night 
people ;  some  every  week — some  alterna- 
tive weeks — some  in  four-hour  shifts — 
some  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch.  As  for 
the  newsboys  and  bootblacks,  a  single  au- 
thentic case,  typical  of  the  worst  devel- 
opment of  juvenile  street  life,  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  companions  with 
whom  they  are  continually  associated. 
This  boy  has  sold  papers  ever  since  he 
can  remember.  By  12  his  wits  were  nice- 
ly sharpened.  He  had  become  an  ex- 
pert at  shooting  craps.  He  began  now 
raising  the  limit   and  loading  the  dice. 


He  learned  that  no  man  is  guilty  till 
caught,  and  made  this  his  moral  stand- 
ard. At  13  he  was  selling  the  midnight 
edition  in  the  Tenderloin.  And  being  a 
sharp  boy,  he  learned  the  trick  of  ''  stall- 
ing " — a  common  trick  and  simple 
enough  when  you've  learned  it.  One  lit- 
tle man  brushes  his  papers  up  in  front 
of  a  passer-by,  while  two  more  brush  in 
from  behind — and  the  thing  is  done  in  a 
moment.  Later  in  the  night  he  used  to 
lie  around  waiting  for  drunken  men  and 
women.  His  name  became  known  in  po- 
lice courts.  Before  16  he  had  contracted 
the  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases.  This 
last  is  known  to  be  true  among  ninety 
per  cent,  of  his  companions. 

The  evil  effects  of  child  labor  upon  the 
c'  lid  itself  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned in  any  brief  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Every  person  can  see  for  himself 
what  must  be  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  effect  upon  a  child,  of  hard  work, 
in  stunting  or  vicious  surroundings. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a 
tragedy  of  toil  which  has  not  yet  been 
written,  and  that  when  it  is  it  will  be 
largely  a  story  of  little  children  put  to 
work  too  soon,  whose  bodies  and  minds 
have  been  maimed,  distorted  and  dwarfed 
only  in  order  that  we  may  have  cheap  la- 
bor, increased  profits,  and  perhaps  a 
slightly  reduced  cost  of  commodities. 

The  injurious  effects  of  early  labor 
upon  children  are  perhaps  of  no  greater 
consequence  than  the  effect  of  child  la- 
bor upon  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
child  labor  retards  industrial  progress.  It 
is  one  of  the  causes  which  help  to  re- 
tain and  perpetuate  many  methods  of 
manufacture  that  are  antiquated  and 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  more  pro- 
gressive industries.  The  so-called  be- 
lated industries,  like  the  sweating  system, 
are  made  possible  to  some  extent  by  child 
labor.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  greed 
of  profit  which  makes  little  children  6 
years  of  age  carry  from  hot  ovens  the 
newly  blown  glass  bottles  to  a  place 
where  they  may  cool,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  same  operation  could  be  per- 
formed bv  a  mechanical  contrivance. 
Mechanical  ingenuity  and  inventive  skill 
are  permitted  to  lie  dormant  because  it 
is  cheaper  to  the  owner  to  retain  the  old 
methods  which  include  various  forms  of 
cheap  labor.  Mrs.  Sidnev  Webb  speaks 
of  instances  which  clearlv  illustrate  this 
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fact — that  when  the  employers  in  the 
wcMDlen  manufacture  found  themselves 
debarred  from  the  labor  of  little  children 
they  soon  invented  the  piecing  machine ; 
and  that  forty  years  later  when  the  slight 
limitation  was  for  the  first  time  put  upon 
the  hours  of  labor  of  laundry  women,  the 
immediate  result  was  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  in  order,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Eastbourne  Sanitary  Laundry 
Company  explained  to  the  shareholders, 
to  enable  the  women  to  do  the  work  in 
less  time. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  in  an  es- 
say on  the  Ethics  of  Social  Progress, 
says: 

"  Modern  civilization  does  not  require,  it 
does  not  even  need,  the  drudgery  of  needle- 
women or  the  crushing  toil  of  men  in  a  score 
of  life-destroying  occupations.  If  these 
wretched  beings  should  drop  out  of  existence 
and  no  others  stood  ready  to  fill  their  places 
the  economic  activities  of  the  world  would 
not  greatly  suffer,  A  thousand  devices  latent 
in  inventive  brains  would  quickly  make  good 
any  monetary  loss.  The  true  view  of  the  facts 
is  that  these  people  continue  to  exist  after 
the  kinds  of  work  that  they  know  how  to  per- 
form have  ceased  to  be  of  any  considerable 
value  to  society.  Society  continues  to  employ 
them  for  a  remuneration  not  exceeding  the 
cost  of  getting  the  work  done  in  some  other 
and  perhaps  better  way." 

From  a  purely  commercial  standpoint, 
leaving   all   considerations   of  humanity 
.and  philanthropy  out  of  the  question,  it  is 
absolutely    necessary    for    the    existence 
and  development  of  a  high  state  of  man- 
ufacture   that  there  should  exist  a  high 
physical    and    mental    efficiency    in    the 
workers.      In   the   present   condition   of 
manufacturing  art,  when  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  a  world  market  for  our  prod- 
ucts could  not  have  been  created  for  us 
•without  a  laboring  class  superior  to  that 
of  any  competing  nation,  surely  few  can 
doubt  that  our  industrial  supremacy  is  as 
much  due  to  the  unusual  ability  of  Amer- 
ican labor  as  to  any  other  one  cause.    To 
retain  this  supremacy  we  must  guard  the 
efficiency    of   labor   as   carefully   as   the 
security  of  capital.     The  whole  commu- 
nity is  alert  to  see  that  no  laws  are  made 
to   impair   the   value   and   working   effi- 
ciency of  capital.     It  ought  to  be   still 
more  alert  to  prevent  private  greed  from 
destroying  in  childhood  what  may  be  a 
labor  power  as  strong  and  virile  for  the 


purposes  of  a  great  productive  nation  as 
the  generation  of  labor  just  passing. 

One  employer  at  least  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  matter.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Wisconsin  Board  of  Labor  he  says  : 

"  While  our  work  is  such  that  we  can  em- 
ploy children  to  advantage,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  would  be  to  our  immediate  interest  to  do 
so,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  early  employ- 
ment is  not  likely  to  result  in  the  best  class 
of  men  and  women.  This  problem,  therefore, 
involves  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  children 
themselves,  but  of  the  State.  It  also  seems  to 
us  that  in  the  long  run  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers lies  in  an  efficient  working  class. 
Speaking  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view, 
we  should  be  glad  enough  to  employ  children, 
particularly  at  certain  kinds  of  work.  From 
the  standpoint  of  society  as  a  whole,  we  will 
say  that  a  uniform  law  for  all  manufacturing 
States,  under  which  no  child  under  fifteen 
could  be  employed,  and  which  compelled  school 
attendance  up  to  this  age,  would  be  preferable 
to  the  present  laws.  If  we  are  ever  to  reach 
the  industrial  supremacy  predicted  for  us,  it 
can  only  be  because  of  a  superior  industrial 
class.  Such  a  class  can  nowhere  be  had  with- 
out the  most  careful  bringing  up," 

In  addition  to  those  definite  evils  which 
arise  from  child  labor,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  labor  of  children  is  constantly 
in  competition  with  the  labor  of  their 
elders.  In  most  cases  it  means  that  the 
child  displaces  an  adult.  The  widespread 
economic  efifect  of  their  employment  is 
perhaps  as  important  as  any  that  could 
be  spoken  of.  Child  labor  must  be 
counted  where  it  exists  as  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  unemployment 
among  adults.  The  lower  wages  at  which 
children  must  be  hired  is  the  greatest  in- 
ducement for  their  employment.  The 
competition  of  children  with  adults  in  the 
labor  market  can  hardly  fail  to  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  wages  paid  to  the 
latter,  and  it  has  been  found  by  actual  in- 
vestigation that  where  child  labor  is  most 
common  the  earnings  of  the  children  are 
partly  at  least  offset  by  a  corresponding 
loss  in  the  earnings  of  the  adults. 

Opponents  of  child  labor  legislation, 
seeking  any  possible  excuse  for  their  op- 
position, make  much  of  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  earnings  of  the  children  are  nec- 
essary to  the  support  of  the  family. 
Widowed  mothers,  it  is  said,  would  suf- 
fer serious  poverty  if  their  children  were 
not  permitted  to  work.  Actual  inquiry 
has   shown,   however,    that   these    state- 
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ments  are  not  Justified.  In  the  first  place,  tions  prevailing-  in  England  a  half  cen- 

there  are  not  many  widows  who  depend  tiiry  ago  would  still  exist,  and  we  would 

upon  the  support  of  their  children,  espe-  have  never  taken  children  from  the  mills, 

cially  of  children  under  14  years  of  age.  factories  or  from  other  employments  dan- 

The  earnings  of  children  at  best  barely  gerous  to  their  health, 
support  them,  and  in   most  cases  their        Child  labor  is  one  of  the  social  evils 

earnings  do  not  supply  even  themselves  which  may  be  most  easily  remedied  by  ef- 

with  a  subsistence.    But  even  if  children  fective  legislation.    Then  the  question  of 

could  support  themselves  it  would  be  un-  child  labor  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere 

wise  for  them  to  handicap  their  product-  sentiment ;  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  pub- 

ive    power   by    labor   begun    too   early,  lie  concern.    As  has  been  said : 

When  it  is  known  that  these  earnings  of  "  the  day  will   come   when  every    man    who 

the  children  are  perhaps  to  be  the  sole  puts  a  child  of  less  than  twelve  years  of  age 

support  of  the  mother,  it  is  hardly  wise  to  to  continuous  toil  will  humbly  pray  God  and 

force  children  at  the  risk  of  their  health,  his  fellow  men  to  forgive  him,  for  there  are 

indeed  at  the  risk,  in  manv  cases,  of  their  S°°^  "^^"  ^^^^  d°  this  colossal  crime,  blinded 

losing  entirely  all  productive  power,  when  ^^  '°"'^  economic  untruth,  yet  it  is  the  black- 

u„    ^^^^        4.     •    •  1        1        I.'         i.1  est   sm   that   men   m   a  democracy  ever  com- 

M'^^U  ?1  ^K       ^^"^^^i°"    ^^^  mitted.     A   democratic  society  exists   for   the 

child  s    labor    would    become    of    much  nurture  of  men ;  that  is  its  aim,  and  that  is  our 

greater  commercial  value.  boast    God  help  us  in  this  blindness  to  the 

If  we  had  heeded  this  argument  against  very  first  lesson   in  all   civilization,   for   our 

the  restriction  of  child  labor    the  condi-  savage  ancestors  knew  better." 

New  York  City. 
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By  John   Callan   O'Laughlin 

[Mr.  O'Laughlin  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  which  have  appeared  recently  in  The  Indd- 
PENDBNT — notable  among  those  of  more  recent  publication  being  the  graphic  slcetch  of  "  President  Cas- 
tro at  Bay,"  written  from  the  scene  of  action  in  Caracas.  During  his  stay  in  Venezuela  Mr. 
O'Laughlin  was  not  only  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  President  Castro's  Cabinet, 
but  he  was  consulted  very  anxiously — because  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  diplomatic  affairs  in 
W^ashington — as  to  the  factors  which  would  determine  the  settlement  of  the  issues  in  dispute.  He 
returned  to  this  country  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Bowen. — Editor.] 

VENEZUELA    is    experiencing    far  these   trained   diplomats   Venezuela   has 

greater  pain  from  the  pen  of  diplo-  pitted  one  man  and  he  an  American  citi- 

macy  than  from  the  guns  of  her  zen,  Herbert  W.  Bowen. 
enemies.      The    holder    of    that    pen    is        Aware  that  Washington  would  be  the 

grasped  by  graduates  of  schools  of  diplo-  scene    of    the  diplomatic  struggle,  with 

macy  as  different  in  methods  of  training  Venezuelan  honor  and  customs  houses  as 

as  are  the  Governments  they  represent,  the   prize,    I    was   asked    by    prominent 

Signor  Edmondo  Mayor  des   Planches,  Venezuelans,  .  while   in   Caracas,    to   de- 

the  Italian  Ambassador  and  senior  Envoy  scribe  the  characteristics  of  the  men  with 

in  the  negotiations,  was  a  pupil  of  Crispi  whom  Minister  Bowen  would  negotiate, 

and  enjoyed  a  post-graduate  course  un-  "  Signor  Mayor,"  I  responded,  "  has  the 

der    Bismarck.      Sir    Michael    Herbert,  craft  of  Crispi  and  the  bluntness  of  Bis- 

K.C.M.G.,     C.B.,    the    Ambassador    of  marck.     It  will  be  his  effort  to  gain  for 

Great  Britain,  is  a  disciple  of  Lord  Salis-  Italy  what  Italy  seeks  without  bringing 

bury,  the  last  Premier  of  the  Victorian  odium  upon  her.     Sir  Michael  Herbert 

era.    Freiherr  Herman  Speck  von  Stern-  will   endeavor  to  obtain  satisfaction  of 

burg  executed,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  British  demands,   co-operate  with   Ger- 

in  camp,  the  policies  of  Bismarck,  and  many  and  prevent  the  growth  of  a  senti- 

labored  in  foreign  capitals  to  carry  out  ment  in  the  United  States  hostile  to  his 

the  imperial  commands  of  Emperor  Wil-  country.     He  has  on  his  hands  the  most 

liam.     Against  the  combined   brains  of  delicate  question  of  his  career,  and  its 
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solution  will  determine  his  standing  as  a 
■diplomat.  Freiherr  Speck  von  Sternburg 
has  the  energy  of  a  Yankee,  the  persist- 
ency of  an  Englishman  and  the  patience 
of  a  German.  International  questions 
are  his  hobby.  As  Germany  is  the  na- 
tion from  which  Venezuela  has  the  most 
to  fear,  so  is  her  agent  the  diplomat  who 
may  be  expected  to  work,  zealously  and 
pertinaciously,  to  achieve  what  his  Em- 
peror wants." 

"  Then,"  it  was  suggested,  "  Venezue- 
la's only  hope,  if  the  United  States  per- 
sist in  its  purpose  not  to  interfere,  is  to 
-create  discord  among  the  Powers ;  in 
other  words,  to  separate  Sir  Michael 
Herbert  and  his  colleagues." 

"  Far  better  to  play  that  game  with  the 
nations  than  with  their  agents,"  inter- 
rupted another  American,  who  knew 
something  of  diplomacy,  but  who  lacked 
acquaintance  with  the  negotiators  in  the 
Venezuelan  tragedy. 

"  True,"  I  said.  "  Signor  Mayor  will 
not  permit  a  rupture  unless  his  Govern- 
ment instructs  it.  Freiherr  von  Stern- 
burg cannot  allow  it  because  Germany 
needs  Great  Britain.  Sir  Michael  will 
act  under  instructions  from  London." 

Returning  to  Washington  and  recall- 
ing the  conversation  of  Caracas,  I  took 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  renewing 
my  examination  of  the  diplomatic  and 
personal  sides  of  the  European  negotia- 
tors. Freiherr  von  Sternburg  had  not 
then  arrived  and  Germany's  interests  lay 
in  the  hands  of  Count  A.  von  Quadt- 
Wykradt-Isny,  named  as  Charge  d' Af- 
faires upon  the  withdrawal  of  Herr  von 
Holleben,  German  Ambassador.  Count 
von  Quadt  succeeded  Freiherr  von  Stern- 
burg as  counselor  and  first  secretary  of 
the  German  Embassy  when  the  latter 
was  transferred  two  years  ago  to  Cal- 
<:utta.  He  found  the  post  desirable,  but 
the  official  and  social  atmosphere  cool. 
Resentment  had  been  aroused  because  of 
Freiherr  von  Sternburg's  unceremonious 
transfer,  and  there  was  no  sympathy  for 
liis  successor.  In  spite  of  the  handicap 
Count  von  Quadt  by  his  conciliatory  at- 
titude and  urbane  manner  created  a 
pleasant  circle  of  friends  in  the  United 
States.  Herr  von  Holleben  was  not  liked 
at  the  State  Department  and  he  found 
that  the  business  of  his  Government 
•could  be  more  expeditiously  and  satis- 


factorily transacted  through  his  secre- 
tary. Because  it  was  the  usual  thing  to 
see  Count  von  Quadt  at  the  Department, 
no  one  remanded  the  absence  of  the  Am- 
bassador or  the  peculiarity  of  the  fact 
that,  tho  in  Washington,  he  rarely  called 
upon  the  Secretary.  "  Come  to  think  of 
it,"  said  a  State  Department  official, 
"  Von  Quadt,  rather  than  Von  Holleben 
was  the  real  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Department  and  the  German 
Embassy  during  the  past  two  years." 

When  Mr.  Bowen  reached  Washing- 
ton and  exchanged  official  calls  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  with  whom 
he  was  to  negotiate,  he  found  Von  Quadt 
a  man  who  for  a  year  had  made  a  special 
study  of  Venezuela.  The  German 
Charge  expected  to  be  superseded  in  a 
few  days.  Mr.  Bowen  talked  to  him  in 
the  language  of  an  American.  It  was 
plain  and  straight  to  the  point.  He 
added  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  sign  a  treaty 
with  Von  Quadt.  It  would  be  a  great 
feather  in  the  cap  of  a  young  diplomat 
to  hasten  a  settlement  of  such  a  vexatious 
and  dangerous  question  as  that  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Count  von  Quadt  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  recommend  to  Berlin  that  the  blockade 
of  Venezuela  be  raised.  This  was  as  Mr. 
Bowen  desired.  Sir  Michael  and  Signor 
Mayor  had  made  a  like  recommendation 
to  their  Governments.  It  was  not 
adopted.  Then  Freiherr  von  Sternburg 
reached  Washington  and  assumed  charge 
of  Germany's  interests.  His  first  act  was 
characteristic.  Usually  a  new  Envoy  re- 
spectfully observes  every  detail  of  the 
ceremony  of  presentation  to  the  Execu- 
tive. Upon  arrival  in  the  country  he 
telegraphs  the  fact,  with  his  felicitations, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  comes  to 
Washington  and  pays  an  unofficial  call 
upon  the  Secretary,  whom  he  requests  to 
arrange  for  his  official  presentation. 
Then  he  returns  to  his  Embassy  or  Lega- 
tion and  prepares  a  speech,  for  delivery 
when  he  calls  upon  the  President.  This 
he  transmits  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval. The  latter  notifies  the  President 
of  the  arrival  of  the  nev:  Envoy  and  asks 
him  to  fix  a  date  for  the  reception.  The 
President's  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
expectant  representative  is  then  drafted. 
On  the  day  appointed  the  presentation 
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occurs  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  White  peared    frail,  but    he,  too,  had    staying 

House.  powers.    Over  the  roughest  roads  about 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Von  Stern-  Washington  the  three  would  tramp  and 
burg's  procedure.  He  reached  Washing-  ride.  Official  duties  will  prevent  the  re- 
ton  on  the  morning  of  January  31st.  He  sumption  of  these  sports,  but  they  are 
called  at  the  State  Department  as  soon  as  delightful  memories  to  the  men  who  en- 
he  was   sure  the   Secretary  was  in  his  gaged  in  them. 

office.    Having  cordially  known  the  Sec-        Upon  the  expiration  of  his  tour  of  duty 

retary  when  here  before,  their  greeting  in  Washington  Freiherr  von  Sternburg 

was  far  more  friendly  than  an  official  elected  to  remain  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 

visit  warranted.  ice  and  was  transferred  to  Peking.    There 

"  Mr.    Secretary,"   said   Freiherr   von  he  made  a  study  of  the  Chinese — it  was 

Sternburg,  I  beg  that  I  may  present  my  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  thorough - 

credentials  at  once."  ness    to    do    otherwise.      He    acted    as 

Red  tape  fell  in  shreds  before  this  blow.  Charge  d'Aif aires  during  the  Chino- 
The  Secretary  communicated  with  the  Japanese  War,  and  by  his  sure  diplomacy 
White  House.  A  few  hours  later  he  and  greatly  enhanced  German  prestige  in  the 
the  German  Minister — the  rank  con-  Far  East.  From  Peking  he  was  trans- 
ferred upon  Freiherr  von  Sternburg —  ferred  to  Belgrade,  Servia,  where  he  en- 
entered  the  Executive  office,  where  the  joyed  the  rank  of  Charge  d' Affaires.  He 
official  reception  took  place.  While  the  returned  to  Washington  in  1897  as  Coun- 
extemporaneous  speeches  were  being  ex-  selor  and  First  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
changed  the  most  correct  formality  was  So  conspicuously  had  he  displayed  abil- 
observed.  At  the  moment  no  one  who  ity  in  dealing  with  delicate  questions 
listened  remembered  that  only  a  few  that,  while  retaining  his  post  in  Wash- 
weeks  before  Freiherr  von  Sternburg  ington,  he  was  named  as  Germany's  rep- 
and  his  wife  were  the  guests  of  the  Presi-  resentative  on  the  High  Joint  Commis- 
dent  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  sion  to  investigate  the  turbulent  condi- 

"  Talk  about  the  President's  strenu-  tions  prevailing  in  the  Samoan  Islands 
ousness,"  observed  a  member  of  the  Cabi-  and  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  preserva- 
net,  "  it  seems  me  the  German  has  a  little  tion  of  future  peace  there.  He  is  en- 
of  it  himself ;  he's  so  quick  about  assum-  titled  to  the  thanks  of  Germany  for  aid- 
ing his  duties."  ing  her  in  gaining    possession    of    the 

Energy  seems  to  be  a  dominant  note  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu.  The  United 
in  Freiherr  von  Sternburg's  career.  He  States  is  indebted  to  him  for  facilitating 
rode  hard  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  its  freedom  from  an  entangling  alliance, 
entering  Paris  as  a  Lieutenant  of  the  When  Freiherr  von  Sternburg  returned 
Second  Saxon  Dragoons.  For  distin-  to  Washington  he  found  practical  use 
guished  gallantry  in  action  he  was  deco-  for  his  knowledge  of  China.  The  Boxer 
rated  by  the  Emperor.  At  the  age  of  revolt  occurred,  and  as  Charge  d' Affaires 
seventeen  he  was  a  veteran  and  a  proved  he  took  care  of  the  interests  of  his  Gov- 
soldier.  He  served  with  the  army  until  ernment  during  the  especially  trymg  pe- 
1890,  when,  tiring  of  the  monotonous  riod  of  that  event.  The  United  States 
rotation  of  the  military  treadmill,  he  represented  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
sought  and  obtained  assignment  to  duty  question.  Appreciating  this  fact  and  Un- 
as military  attache  of  Germany  in  Wash-  derstanding  the  American  policy  as  well 
ington.  There  he  met  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  any  official  of  the  Administration,  he 
who  held  the  office  of  Civil  Service  Com-  sought  to  advance  Germany's  interests- 
missioner,  and  the  Honorable  Michael  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  a  clash 
Herbert,  First  Secretary  of  the  British  with  this  Government.  For  instance,. 
Embassy.  Roosevelt,  Herbert  and  Von  when  Germany  proposed  that  as  a  condi- 
Sternburg  were  great  friends  in  these  tion  precedent  to  negotiation  China  be 
days.  Roosevelt  was  sturdy  and  looked  required  to  surrender  the  principal  Boxer 
the  athlete.  Von  Sternburg  was  wiry,  leaders,  he  earnestly  advised  against  its 
but  possessed  endurance  that  won  for  presentation  to  the  Powers, 
him  the  honest  admiration  of  the  Civil  "  Von  Sternburg  is  playing  into  the 
Service     Commissioner.       Herbert     ap-  hands  of  the  United  States,"  Emperor 
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William  was  told.    "  If  he  properly  pre-  question.    He  is  a  descendant  of  a  noble 

sents  the  proposal  it  will  be  accepted."  and  illustrious  house,  founded  by  Her- 

An  instruction  in  this  sense  was  cabled  bert  Fitzherbert,  Chamberlain  to  Henry 

to  the  German  Charge.    As  he  had  pre-  I.     The  Earldom  of    Pembroke  subse- 

dicted,  the   United    States,  seeing   post-  quently  came  into  the  family.     William 

ponement  of  negotiations  in  the  proposal,  Herbert,     brother-in-law    of     Catherine 

promptly  rejected  it.  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  was 

"  The  trouble  rests  with  Von  Stern-  the  first  Earl  of  the  existing  line.     Sir 

burg,"  the  Emperor  was  told.    *'  He  did  Michael's  father  was  Minister  for  War 

not  act  cleverly,  and  the  result  is  the  de-  just  before  his  death,  and  a  statue  before 

feat  of  our  proposal."  the  War  Office  recalls  to  the  British  peo- 

The  man  charged  with  thus  criticising  pie  the  wise  administration  of  that  dis- 
Von  Sternburg  is  Herr  von  Holleben.  tinguished  nobleman.  Choosing  diplo- 
Whether  or  not  he  was  the  critic.  Von  macy  as  his  profession,  young  Herbert, 
Sternburg  was  transferred  to  Calcutta  as  after  leaving  school,  in  1877,  was  ap- 
Consul-General.  Before  proceeding  to  pointed  an  attache,  and  in  1879,  when 
his  post  he  married  Miss  Langham,  a  22  years  of  age,  was  assigned  to  the  Em- 
beautiful  American  girl,  whose  father  is  bassy  in  Paris.  He  studied  international 
a  wealthy  mine  owner  of  Idaho.  law  and  was  promoted  to  the  grades  of 

The  wheel  of  fate  continued  to  turn,  third  and  second  Secretary.    He  was  or- 

To-day  Von  Sternburg  is  Von  Holleben's  dered  to  Washington  in  1888  and,  tho 

successor  in  Washington.  having   comparatively   little   experience, 

When  the  new  German  Minister  had  diplomatically  and  conscientiously  filled 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  the  post  of  Charge  d' Affaires,  made  par- 
he  publicly  expressed  views  with  respect  ticularly  difficult  by  the  deplorable  con- 
to  two  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Ameri-  duct  of  Sir  L.  S.  Sackville- West,  who  had 
can  people.  been  recalled  in  compliance  with  the  de- 

"  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  in  any  mand  of  the  United  States.     Upon  the 

way  involved  in    the  Venezuelan    ques-  arrival  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote    Her- 

tion.     Germany  has  no  intention  what-  bert  resumed  the  duty  of  First  Secretary 

ever  of  acquiring  or  seeking  to  acquire  and  devoted  the  additional  time  gained 

territory    in    the    Western    Hemisphere,  by  his  relief  from  the  consideration  of 

She  wants  the  friendship  of  the  United  various  important  matters  to  pressing  his 

States."  suit  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Leila  Wilson, 

"  To  me — and  the  same  opinion  pre-  daughter  of  Richard  T.  Wilson,  banker 

vails  in  Europe — your  President  is  the  and  capitalist,  of  New  York.     Leaving 

personification  of  what  is  good  and  great  Washington  in  1893,  he    went    to  The 

and  healthy  in  America."  Hague  and  thence  to  Constantinople.    In 

The  knowledge  of  Venezuela  possessed  the  Turkish  capital  he  handled  the  Ar- 
by  Sir  Michael  Herbert  is  not  confined  menian  and  Cretan  questions,  displaying 
to  the  pending  question.  As  an  agent  judgment  and  skill.  So  satisfactory  were 
of  his  Government  he  attended  the  ses-  his  services  that  the  Queen  made  him  a 
sions  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He  was  sent 
which  determined  the  location  of  the  to  Rome  in  1897,  acted  as  delegate  of 
boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  at  the  International  Sani- 
British  Guiana.  The  United  States  was  tary  Conference  in  Venice  and  as  agent 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  that  tribu-  before  the  Venezuelan  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
nal,  and  Sir  Michael  probably  has  per-  tration,  and  in  1898  was  made  Secretary 
mitted  the  mernory  of  this  fact  to  influ-  of  Embassy,  with  the  rank  of  Minister 
ence  him  in  his  policy  of  conciliation.  Plenipotentiary,  in  Paris.  Upon  the 
The  British  people  have  approved  heart-  death  of  Lord  Pauncefote  he  was  ad- 
ily  the  Ambassador's  course  in  this  re-  vanced  over  the  heads  of  older  diplomats 
spect,  but  the  Government  has  not  dis-  to  the  position  of  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
played  corresponding  eagerness  to  bring  ington. 
about  a  complete  settlement.  Tho  I  speak  of  Signor  Mayor  last,  it 

Sir  Michael  is  applying  the  experience  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  he  is  one  of 

of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  Venezuelan  the  ablest  diplomats  in  Washington.    He 
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is  energetic  when  the  occasion  calls  for  not  a  single  word  he  would  eliminate  or 

it.    He  is  patient  when  patience  is  neces-  a  single  fact  he  would  add. 

sary  for  success.     In  the  Venezuelan  ne-  Before    serving  under   Crispi,  Signor 

gotiations  Italy  is  following  the  lead  of  Mayor  held  office  as  Assistant  Secretary 

Germany    and    Great    Britain.      Signor  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Department  of  the 

Mayor's  counsel  is  valued,  for  it  is  good,  cabinets  of  De  Pretis,  Mancini  and  Robi- 

He  has  had  a  few  years  more  diplomatic  lant.    These  premiers  joined  with  Crispi 

experience  than  Sir  Michael ;    but    one  in  praising  the  ability  of  the  young  diplo- 

v/ho  talks  with  him  understands  that  he  mat.      Signor    Mayor    went    to    Berne, 

is  proud  not  so  much  of  his  achievements,  Switzerland,  as  Counselor  of  Legation  in 

which  have  been  of  great  importance  to  1894.    Five  years  later  he  was  appointed 

his  country,  as  of  his  connection  with  Minister  to  Servia,  and  in  1901  was  se- 

Crispi,  and,  through   Crispi,   with   Bis-  lected  as  Ambassador  to  Turkey.     The 

marck.    As  chief  of  the  Ministry  of  For-  recall  of  Baron  Fava  necessitated  the  ap- 

eign  Affairs,  he  accompanied  Crispi  on  pointment  of  a   clever  diplomat  as   his 

his  historic  visits  to  Berlin  and  Fried-  successor  and  Signor  Mayor  was  named, 

richsruhe,  and,  at  the  special  request  of  His  wife  is  an  Italian  lady. 

Bismarck,   served  as  messenger   in  the  Tho  possessing  different  characteris- 

confidential  negotiations  between  himself  tics,  and  naturally  endeavoring  to  gain 

and    the    Italian    Premier.      Complying  whatever  is  possible  for  their  respective 

with  a  suggestion  of  Crispi,  and  with  the  Governments,  the  representatives  of  Ger- 

permission  of  the  Iron  Man  of  Germany,  many,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  undoubt- 

Signor  Mayor  wrote  an  account  of  the  edly  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  culti- 

negotiations.     Relying  upon   the   judg-  vate  the  good  will  of  the  United  States, 

ment  of  the  young  diplomat,  Bismarck  And    in    this  sincerity  lies  Venezuelans 

declined  to  read  the  proofs.    When  the  hope, 

book  was  published,  he  said  there  was  Washington,  d.  c. 


The    Perpetuation    of  the    Union    of    Nations 

By  Hayne  Davis 

THE  outcome  of  the  Hague  Confer-  troversies.      Certain    events    in    history 

ence  was,  first,  a  declaration  by  prove  this,  notably  the  substitution  of  ju- 

all  the  nations  represented  that  a  dicial  proceedings  for  violence  between 

Court  is  better  than  war  for  the  trial  individuals. 

of    certain    questions    between    nations ;        When  Henry  II  began  to  rule  in  Eng- 

and,  second,  the  creation  of  the  Hague  land,  if  the  citizens  could  not  agree  as  to 

Court  for  the  trial  of  such  questions.  But  who  owned  any  particular  piece  of  land 

the  nations  who  joined  in  this  declara-  in  England,  they  went  into  Court  and 

tion  and  in  the  creation  of  this  Court  de-  stated  their  contention ;  the  judges  named 

clined  to  agree  that  they  would  allow  it  the  day  and  place  of  battle  and  the  weap- 

to  pass  upon  any  questions  whatsoever,  ons  and  at  the  time  appointed  came  in 

reserving  the  right  to  say  in  each  ques-  person  to  witness  the  encounter.     The 

tion  when  it  arises  whether  it  shall  be  battle  began  at  dawn,  and  lasted  until  the 

tried  by  war  or  by  arbitration.     In  view  stars  appeared,  unless  one  of  the  com- 

of  this  reserved  right  to  fight  out  every  batants  vanquished  the  other  sooner.  The 

controversy,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  Court  was  bound  to  enter  judgment  for 

«ome  questions  will  be  taken  to  the  bat-  the  land  in  favor  of  the  victor,  just  as  it 

tie-field  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  would  now  be  bound  to  enter  judgment 

the  Court.    Nevertheless,  the  nations  will  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury.    If  neither  party 

resort  to  the  Court  more  and  more,  and  was  vanquished  when  the  stars  appeared 

to  the  battle-field  loss  and  less ;  and  in  the  the  Court  was  bound  to  enter  judgment 

■end  this  Court  will  become  the  resort  of  for  the  defendant,  as  the  burden  of  proof 

-all  nations  for  the  settlement  of  all  con-  was  on  the  claimant.     This  seems  very 
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far  from  us.  In  truth  it  is  very  near,  for  brutal  right,  which  was  once  cherished  by 
the  man  against  whom  this  right  was  last  their  forefathers,  was  still  legal  among 
claimed  and  allowed  under  the  laws  of  them,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
England  lived  until  1867.  And  it  seems  ment  the  right  to  try  any  question  by  bat- 
nearer  still  when  we  consider  ourselves  tie  was  abolished.  This  act  was  passed 
as  a  nation  instead  of  as  individuals.  For  on  the  226.  day  of  June,  1819. 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II  the  people  of  The  nations  who  resort  to  the  Court 
England  provided  -a  peaceable  way  of  instead  of  to  war  will  do  themselves 
proving  title  to  land — namely,  trial  by  honor,  and  those  who  choose  war  will 
jury.  But  the  right  remained  to  try  by  come  into  the  contempt  of  future  ages, 
the  old  way  of  battle  between  the  ad-  just  as  individuals  have  merited  and  re- 
verse claimants  or  their  champions.  The  ceived  honor  or  dishonor  as  they  strug- 
Court  had  no  authority  to  say  whether  gled  for  or  against  the  passing  away  of 
the  trial  should  be  by  battle  or  by  jury,  trial  by  battle  between  individuals. 
It  was  the  right  of  either  party  to  de-  Nations  will  do  as  the  individuals  did. 
mand  trial  by  battle,  and  if  the  demand  The  right  to  prove  their  contentions  by 
■was  made  the  Court  was  bound  by  law  to  battle,  which  they  now  cling  to,  will  be- 
■order  the  trial  in  that  way.  come  despised  and  will  at  last  be   re- 

That  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  peo-  jected  by  them  with  shame, 

pie  of  the  nations  to-day.     In  the  year  It  was  seven  hundred  years  after  trial 

1899  they  instituted  a  peaceable  method  by  jury  was  authorized  by  the  law  of 

of  trying  international  questions — i.  e.,  England  in  land  disputes,  before  battle 

the  Hague  Court — but  they  have  all  re-  gave  place  absolutely  to  the  courts.  Will 

served  the  right  to  try  every  question  by  it  take  even  a  century  for  the  people  of 

battle   instead   of   by   evidence   to   this  the  world  in  our  age  of  touch  between  all 

Court.    And  before  the  creation  of  this  its  parts  to  do  what  our  forefathers  ac- 

Court  the  nations  had  established  no  way  complished   in   seven   centuries,   during 

but  war  for  the  trial  of  any  international  which  time  Glasgow  was  as  far  from 

■controversy,  just  as  prior  to  the  middle  of  London  as  that  city  now  is  from  New 

the  twelfth  century  the  people  of  Eng-  York?    Probably  not.    The  nations  who 

land  had  provided  no  peaceable  way  of  trade  with  each  other  are  to  be  formed 

settling  a  land  controversy  between  Eng-  into  a  union  of  nations,  similar  to  the 

lish  citizens.  union  of  States  here,  of  colonies  in  Aus- 

A  resort  to  war  now  by  nations  who  tralia,  of  provinces  in  Canada,  of  king- 
are  parties  to  the  treaty  of  The  Hague  doms  in  Italy  and  Germany.  All  of  these 
would  be  historically  a  counterpart  to  the  unions  were  formed  during  the  last  one 
first  resort  to  battle  between  citizens  of  hundred  years. 

England   in   a   dispute   over  land  after  Another  and  greater  union  is  near  at 

trial  by  jury  in  such  cases  was  authorized  hand.    It  is  already  formed.    It  is  soon  to 

by  the  laws  of  England.  be  made  more  perfect  and  then  perpetual. 

There  have  been  many  such  cases  of  So  far  from  being  an  idle  fancy,  this 

trial  by  battle  in  England  since  trial  by  union  of  the  nations  has  already  come 

jury  was  authorized  by  law.    In  seme  the  without  our  being  aware  of  it.    It  came 

battle  resulted  fatally  to  one  of  the  par-  amid    a    clamor    of    failure,    when    the 

ties.   In  others,  tho  the  battle  was  not  fa-  Hague  Conference  ended  in  the  creation 

tal,  the  Court  adjudged  the  vanquished  of  the  Hague  Court,  tho  that  Court  was 

guilty  of  treason,  or  other  heinous  crime,  given  no  jurisdiction.    It  may  seem  to  be 

and  inflicted  death,  forfeiture  of  estate,  or  merely  an   international  counterpart  of 

other  grave  punishment.     For  the  right  the  authorization  by  England  of  trial  by 

to  try  by  battle  existed  in  certain  crim-  jury  in  land  disputes,  but  it  has  accom- 

inal  accusations   as  well  as  in  controver-  plished  more  for  the  people  of  the  na- 

sies  over  land.    And  it  was  in  a  criminal  tions  than  the  institution  of  a  peaceable 

case    (the    defendant   being  accused   of  means  of  trying  title  to  land  did  for  the 

murder)    that   this   right   was   last   de-  people  of  England.     The  latter  only  ex- 

manded  by  a  citizen  and  allowed  by  the  panded   and   strengthened   the  existing 

courts  of  England.    The  people  of  Eng-  kingdom  of  England,  whereas  the  crea- 

land  were  shocked  to  realize  that  this  tion  of  the  Hague  Court  was  the  birth  of 
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a  new  political  organism — the  United  has  already  been  executed  by  Paraguay 
Nations — of  which  these  nations  are  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  by  Chile 
members:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  This  gen- 
Bulgaria,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Ger-  eral  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Chile 
many,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Ja-  and  the  Argentine  Republic  was  signed 
pan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  when  these  nations  were  stirred  by  the 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rouma-  boundary  dispute  last  summer,  their  arm- 
nia,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Spain,  Swe-  ies  being  actually  in  motion.  As  individ- 
den  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  uals  clung  so  long  to  the  right  to  fight  for 
United  States,  the  land  they  claimed,  the  execution  of 
Are  the  people  of  all  these  nations  such  a  treaty  at  such  a  time  is  a  great 
aware  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  honor  to  these  two  nations. 
Nations  ?  They  are,  none  the  less.  Amer-  Such  a  treaty  has  been  signed  by 
icans,  for  instance,  are  citizens  now  of  a  Spain  and  Uruguay,  and  when  the  ratifi- 
State,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  cations  are  exchanged,  the  honor  of  bind- 
United  Nations.  And  there  is  no  fact  ing  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  to- 
more  prophetic  than  the  birth  of  this  gether  by  this  righteous  bond  will  be- 
union  of  the  twentieth  century.  Granted  long  to  these  two  Latin  nations.  The 
that  some  of  the  nations  may  go  back  United  States  Senate,  by  its  rejection  of 
from  their  present  sense  that  it  is  the  the  treaty  authorized  by  the  English  Par- 
duty  of  all  to  arbitrate  all  questions  of  a  liament  in  1897,  prevented  the  English- 
legal  nature,  and  by  so  doing  secede  from  speaking  people  from  having  this  honor, 
the  union,  does  that  make  it  any  the  less  As  North  American  nations  have  the 
real  while  it  lasts?  Obviously  not;  the  honor  of  being  first  to  resort  to  the 
union  of  nations  is  an  existing,  operat-  Hague  Court,  South  American  nations 
ing  organism  as  truly  as  the  government  have  the  greater  honor  of  being  first  to 
of  England  was  while  citizens  still  had  bind  themselves  to  sumbit  all  ques- 
the  right  to  prove  title  to  land  by  per-  tlons  between  them  to  the  trial  by  evi- 
sonal  encounter,  as  truly  as  our  Govern-  dance  instead  of  by  war.  It  may  be  safe- 
ment  exists,  tho  there  is  no  law  by  which  ly  believed  that  in  a  few  years  many  na- 
to  try  a  dispute  between  operators  and  tions  will  have  made  the  union  more  per- 
miners.  The  preservation  of  this  union  feet  by  entering  into  like  agreements.  By 
of  nations  can  be  secured  in  part  by  in-  so  doing  they  will  take  an  enviable  part 
ducing  Governments  to  bind  themselves  in  this  great  political  movement  of  the 
in  advance  that  they  will  resort  to  the  twentieth  century,  for  it  is  the  work  of 
Court  of  Arbitration  instead  of  to  war  in  the  twentieth  century  to  substitute  judi- 
some  specified  questions,  or  even  in  all  cial  proceedings  for  war  between  nations,, 
questions  which  may  arise  between  them,  as  previous  centuries  have  done  for  indi- 
An  agreement  to  arbitrate  all  questions  viduals. 

New  York  City. 


A    Brown    Leaf 

By  Frank  H.    Sweet 

In   the  woods  to-day  a  leaf  fluttered   down, 
It  was  wrinkled  and  old  and  bent  and  browii. 
But  it  met  the  wind  and  began  to  play, 
And  I  watched  it  until  it  whirled  away. 

And  I  could  but  wonder,  when  time  and  grief 
Should  have  made  me  old  and  bent  as  the  leaf, 
Would  my  heart  be  as  young  and  full  of  glee 
As  the  brown  leaf  playing  in  front  of  me? 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Emperor  Charles  V 

Since  the  work  of  Robertson,  now 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  old, 
no  one  has  attempted  to  write  in  EngHsh 
any  biography  of  the  great  Emperor 
whom  a  Spanish  contemporary  declared 
"  the  chief  of  men  that  had  ever  been  or 
■ever  would  be."  It  is  therefore  fortunate 
for  Charles  V  that  the  telling  of  his  life* 
has  now  fallen  to  the  hands  of  a  historian 
who  has  won  for  himself  such  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  has  Mr.  Armstrong 
by  his  lives  of  Elizabeth  Farnese  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Robertson  wrote  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  a  "  life 
and  times  "  of  the  Emperor,  and  devoted 
long  chapters  to  Germany  and  the  Luther- 
ans; he  had  no  eye  for  political  institu- 
tions ;  he  was  often  uncritical  and  biased 
in  his  judgments;  he  of  course  had  no 
access  to  the  wealth  of  historical  mate- 
rial which  a  century  of  scholarship  has 
brought  forth;  and  he  failed  to  give  the 
reader  any  adequate  idea  of  the  com- 
plexity of  Charles  V's  superhuman  task. 
All  these  shortcomings  of  his  predecessor 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  made  good.  He 
does  not  profess  to  have  written  a  history 
of  the  reign,  but  of  the  man ;  accordingly 
he  gives  prominence  to  events  in  which 
the  Emperor's  personality  is  most  ap- 
parent, while  others,  perhaps  of  equal 
importance,  he  consigns  to  the  back- 
ground. This  leaves  room  for  excellent, 
tho  brief,  sketches  of  the  institutions  of 
Germany,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  interesting  critical  appreciations  of 
Charles's  character. 

To  the  most  essential  feature  of  the 
Emperor's  career — the  intricacy  of  his 
task — his  present  biographer  has  done 
full  justice  by  keeping  ever  before  the 
reader's  mind  the  multitude  of  questions 
which  were  ever  before  that  of  the  Em- 
peror. Everybody  knows  that  Charles 
ruled  over  many  countries, — Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  vast 
colonial  empire  ''  over  which  the  sun 
never  set."  But  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
one  is  apt  to  think  only  of  the  German 
problems  confronting  the  slim  inexperi- 

*  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  By  Edward  Arm- 
strong. New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co..  Two  vol- 
umes.    $7.00  net. 


enced  youth  of  twenty-one,  of  the  abuse 
of  private  wars  still  waged  by  knights 
like  Sickingen,  of  the  weak  unworkable 
Constitution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  the  question  of  the  ominous  Lu- 
theran revolt.  Each  of  these  questions 
was  enough  by  itself  sorely  to  tax  the 
wisest  head  in  Europe.  Mr.  Armstrong 
reminds  the  reader  that  not  only  did 
Charles  have  to  face  all  three  of  these 
questions  at  once,  but  also  that  "  at 
Worms  Charles  received  the  manifesto  of 
the  Castilian  communes "  (who  had 
risen  in  revolt). 

"  During  the  last  month  of  this  diet  Cortes 
opened  his  final  siege  of  Mexico.  Already 
Solyman's  troops  were  on  the  march  for  Bel- 
grad;  already  the  Danube  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  marked  out  as  the  lines  of  Mus- 
sulman attack  upon  the  Christian  champion. 
Scarcely  one  of  these  interests  was  to  remain 
in  isolation  from  the  others.  Threads  French 
and  English,  Lutheran  and  Papal,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  Turkish,  African  and  American,  twine 
in  and  out  to  form  the  tapestried  story  of  the 
reign." 

The  Government  of  Spain  was  the  first 
serious  problem  to  which  Charles  applied 
himself.  Upon  the  news  of  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand's  death  in  1516,  Charles 
at  once  set  sail  from  the  Netherlands 
for  his  new  inheritance.  Landing  on  the 
Asturian  Coast,  he  wandered  through  the 
wild  hill  country  with  his  little  escort 
toward  the  Castilian  capital,  enjoying 
probably  the  most  romantic  period  in  his 
life.  Young  and  impressionable,  he 
learned  to  know  a  portion  of  his  realm 
which  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
solid  uneventful  comfort  of  Netherland 
existence.  But  when  Charles  arrived  at 
Valladolid  his  troubles  began.  The  Cas- 
tilian nobles  were  in  no  good  humor,  be- 
cause they  thought  he  gave  too  much  at- 
tention and  too  many  offices  to  his  Flemish 
and  Burgundian  followers.  In  Aragon 
he  found  opposition  more  factious  than 
in  Castile.  "  There  philanthropy  and  po- 
litical economy  were  scouted  in  the  Par- 
liamentary system;  the  much  vaunted 
constitution  of  Aragon  was  a  very  night- 
mare of  self-misgovernment."  After 
much  wrangling  a  small  subsidy  was 
granted.  Not  long  after  came  the  news 
of  Charles's  election  to  the  Empire.    He 
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was  urged  to  go  to  Germany  to  accept 
the  new  imperial  office,  and  went,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  whole  Span- 
ish people,  who  thought  their  king  ought 
to  stay  at  home  and  rule  them.  Seldom 
has  a  ruler  begun  his  reign  so  badly.  The 
revolt  in  the  communes,  to  which  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  devoted  an  excellent 
chapter,  quickly  followed ;  but  its  equally 
rapid  suppression  by  the  "  crowning 
mercy "  of  Villalar,  where  the  royalist 
troops  put  to  flight  the  communist  rebels, 
cleared  the  air  for  the  rest  of  Charles's 
reign;  there  was  no  further  serious  re- 
sistance to  the  Crown. 

It  was  within  the  reign  of  Charles  V 
that  the  conquest  of  Spain's  rich  and 
wide  reaching  colonies  was  virtually 
completed,  and  the  principles  of  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  large- 
ly determined.  At  the  time  of  his  first 
visit  to  Spain,  Cortes  was  just  setting 
sail  for  Mexico ;  by  the  time  of  his  abdi- 
cation "  Mexico  and  Peru  were  raining 
gold  and  silver  upon  the  unfruitful  lap 
of  the  Castilian  Danae.'*  Charles  saw 
more  clearly  than  any  of  his  Spanish  sub- 
jects the  great  possibilities  of  this  colon- 
ial empire,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in 
its  development.  In  his  instructions  to 
Philip  II  he  gives  long  and  detailed  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  best  manage- 
ment of  the  Colonies.  But  many  wise 
economic  measures,  which  he  would 
gladly  have  taken  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity both  of  Spain  and  of  the  colonies, 
were  defeated  by  the  ignorant  opposition 
of  the  Cortes.  These  were  composed 
mainly  of  hidalgos,  gentlemen  of  no  great 
wealth,  whose  livelihood  consisted  of 
salaries,  rents  and  government  annuities. 
They  were  too  proud  to  engage  in  trade 
and,  therefore,  reaped  no  advantage  from 
rapid  commercial  development. 

The  human  Hapsburg  shines  out  fre- 
quently in  Mr.  Armstrong's  pages.  We 
see  the  Emperor  thinking,  acting,  hesi- 
tating; courteously  listening  to  bores  at 
an  audience ;  flying  into  a  passion  at  the 
news  that  Francis  was  about  to  break  the 
peace;  steadying  his  panic-stricken 
troops  on  the  burning  sands  at  Tunis ;  at 
Innsbruck  "  kissing  the  younger  ladies, 
but  disengaging  himself  as  soon  as  might 
be  from  those  of  riper  years ;  "  and  on 
his  death-bed  calling  for  his  dead  wife's 
picture  and  in  his  last  half  hour  pressing 
her  crucifix  to  his  breast  until  he  could 


no  longer  hold  it.  In  general  his  char- 
acteristics were  honesty  of  purpose,  in- 
dustry, self-control,  irresolution  and 
obstinacy.  Mr.  Armstrong  summarizes- 
his  reign  by  saying  that  he  meant  a  good 
deal  better  than  he  could  do. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  bright,  epigrammatic 
and  often  picturesque  narrative  and  skill- 
ful handling  of  detail  will  commend  his 
two  volumes  to  the  general  reader;  his 
prefatory  bibliography,  his  new  but  sane 
points  of  view,  and  a  careful  index  will 
make  his  work  welcome  to  historians. 

Poems     of    Anne     Countess    of 
Winchilsea 

Anne  Kingsmill^  descended  from  an 
ancient  Hampshire  family,  was  born  in 
the  year  1661.  Much  of  her  early  life 
was  spent  in  London  and  about  the  court,, 
where  in  1683  she  acted  as  one  of  the  six 
maids  of  honor  to  Mary  of  Modena. 
When  twenty-two  (she  chose  to  record 
herself  "  a  spinster  aged  about  18- 
years ")  she  submitted  to  become  the 
wife  of  Heneage  Finch,  afterward  Earl 
of  Winchilsea.  We  say  "  submitted " 
advisedly,  for  from  her  own  confession 
she  held  her  ardent  suitor  at  bay  for  some 
time.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were 
faithful  followers  of  the  Stuarts,  and  for 
several  years  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688  they  seem  to  have  been  in  tempo- 
rary refuge. 

When  at  last  they  settled  down  to  live 
at  Eastwell  Park,  famous  for  its  man- 
sion and  its  splendid  estate,  the  young 
wife  found  her  true  happiness ;  and  there 
she  turned  poet,  half  amateur  and  half 
professional.  In  the  manner  of  the  day 
she  indited  many  rimes  to  her  friends, 
who,  of  course,  appear  fancifully  as 
Orinda,  Ephelia,  Melinda  and  the  like, 
she  herself  assuming  the  name  Ardelia. 
But  most  of  all  she  loved  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Eastwell  Park,  of  which  she 
writes  in  the  Preface : 

"  And  now,  whenever  I  contemplate  all  the 
several  beauties  of  this  Park,  allowed  to  be, 
if  not  of  the  Universal,  yet  of  our  English 
World  infinitely  the  finest, 

A  pleasing  wonder  through  my  fancy  moves. 
Smooth  as  her  lawns  and  lofty  as  her  groves. 


*  The  Pokms  op  Anne  Countess  of  Winchil- 
sea. Edited  Inj  Myra  Reynolds.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 
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Boundless  my   Genius   seems,   when   my   free 

sight 
Finds  only  distant  skies  to  stop  her  flight. 
Like  mighty  Denham  then  methinks  my  hand 
Might   bid   the   landscape   in   strong   numbers 

stand, 
Fix  all  its  charms  with  a  poetic  skill, 
And  raise  its  far  e  above  his  Cooper's  hill." 

There  is,  indeed,  something  beautifully 
idyllic  in  the  picture  of  her  life  in  this 
superb  retreat  with  one  for  whom  her 
love  seemed  only  to  increase  with  years. 
A  number  of  her  poems  are  addressed  to 
her  husband,  and  if  they  are  not  always 
good  poetry,  their  sentiment  at  least  is 
invariably  edifying.  Thus  shortly  after 
their  marriage  she  sends  a  letter  to  Daf- 
nis  (a  prettier  name  than  Heneage,  to  be 
sure)  : 

*'  This  to  the  Crown  and  blessing  of  my  life, 
The  much  loved  husband  of  a  happy  wife; 
To  him  whose  constant  passion  found  the  art 
To  win  a  stubborn  and  ungrateful  heart." 

Again  she  bids  her  studious  spouse  to 
leave  for  a  while  his  "  Mathematics, 
Paintings,  etc.,  and  to  take  the  pleasure 
of  the  fields  vith  Ardelia  "  : 
"  Come  then,  my  Dafnis,  and  the  fields  survey, 
And  through  the  groves  with  your  Ardelia 
stray  "— 
which  invitation,  let  us  hope,  the  wedded 
swain  obeyed,  for  the  verses  are  really 
very  pretty.  So,  too,  Ardelia  adapts  one 
of  her  numerous  Fables,  "  The  Gout  and 
the  Spider,"  to  the  case  of  her  Dafnis, 
who  appears  to  have  suffered  from  that 
sadly  un-idyllic  complaint. 

The  best  of  her  verses,  in  our  jiidg- 
ment,  are  not  her  heroics,  rather  flat  imi- 
tations of  Dryden,  nor  her  satires,  nor 
her  fables,  good  as  several  of  these  are, 
nor  yet  her  more  elaborate   descriptive 
pieces, — whose  romantic  Wordsworthian 
spirit  is  not  so  clear  to  us  as  it  was  to  the 
present  editress, — but  those  more  person- 
al poems  which  introduce  the  reader  into 
the  moods  of  her  quiet,  contented  life. 
If  asked  to  select  the  one  poem  eminently 
the  best  of  the  collection,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  name  "  The  Petition  for  an 
Absolute  Retreat " : 
"  Give  me,  O  indulgent  Fate, 
Give  me  yet,  before  I  die, 
A  sweet  but  absolute  retreat, 
'Mongst  paths  so  lost  and  trees  so  high 
That  the  world  may  ne'er  invade, 
Through  such  windings  and  such  shade, 
My  unshaken  liberty." 


Part  of  the  poems  included  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  were  published  in  1713;  the 
rest  are  now  fir^t  printed  from  two  manu- 
script volumes,  so  that  we  have  before 
us  what  may  rightly  be  called  an  editio 
princeps.  It  was  an  xcellent  work  to 
include  in  the  Decennial  Publications  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and,  so  far  at 
least  as  scholarship  goes,  the  editress  has 
accomplished  her  task  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Unfortunately  the  volume  presents 
in  striking  light  many  of  the  defects 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  in- 
herent in  the  v.o-called  literary  work  that 
proceeds  from  our  colleges.  The  intro- 
duction is  long  and  learned ;  it  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  period ;  it  gives  in  catalogue  form 
the  various  ingredients  that  go  to  form 
the  poet's  style  and  matter ;  it  is  even  on 
the  whole  well  written ;  but  it  lacks  that 
unity,  that  combining  insight,  which  is 
the  mark  of  genuine  criticism  and  which 
never  attends  the  cataloguing  industry 
so  much  honored  in  academic  English 
departments.  But,  worst  of  all,  is  the 
utterly  pedantic  and  stupid  plan  of  print- 
ing the  poems  exactly  as  they  stand  in 
the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  bad  spell- 
ing and  eccentric  punctuation.  We  can- 
not imagine  any  value  in  these  poems  un- 
less they  are  readable,  and  the  editress 
has  done  everything  in  her  power  to 
make  them  unreadable.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend what  profit  inures  to  scholar- 
ship even  of  the  dullest  sort  to  spell 
words  written  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  as  grotesquely  as  Anne  of  Win- 
chilsea  spelt  them, — itt,  yett,  sinch  (for 
since),  and  the  like.  To  copy  the  loose 
and  utterly  misleading  punctuation  from 
the  manuscripts  into  print  is  mere  ob- 
stinacy in  folly.  Why  do  our  college 
instructors  lose  their  common  sense  when 
they  approach  literature? 

Some  Religious  Verse 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  character- 
istics of  writing  nowadays  is  what  Mr. 
Morley  would  call  its  "  extra-literary  pre- 
possession." Friedrich  Schlegel  re- 
marked a  hundred  years  ago  that  ancient 
literature  was  the  result  of  natural  im- 
pulse ;  modern  the  result  of  some  domi- 
nant idea  or  other — which  is,  perhaps,  no 
more  than  to  say  with  Schiller  that  the 
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one  is  spontaneous  or  "  naive,"  the  other 
artificial,  more  often  a  means  to  an  end 
than  an  end  in  itself.  Here  we  have 
grouped  together  the  best  of  such  recent 
verse  as  seems  to  owe  its  existence  more 
or  less  exclusively  to  religious  feeling. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Fallen  in  his  Death 
of  Sir  Launcelot''  has  submitted  the 
"  Wyls  of  the  King  "  to  a  sort  of  second- 
ary projection  or  extraction.  It  is  de- 
cidedly cheering  these  days  to  find  a  poet 
with  a  consistent  faith  of  any  kind ;  it  is 
not  for  this  assuredly  that  we  would  take 
the  author  to  task.  But  certainly  it  would 
be  much  better  to  leave  the  Arthurian  le- 
gend with  Tennyson,' or  at  least  return  to 
the  original  sources  of  inspiration,  if  it 
may  be  done,  rather  than  keep  on  "  try- 
ing out  "  the  epic  spirit  till  it  becomes  in 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  words  nothing  more  than 
a  "  redistilled  blend."  Surely  this  is  to 
be  "  literary  "  in  a  very  late  and  very  bad 
sense  indeed.  For  this  reason,  because 
the  theme  better  bears  sublimation,  the 
verses  to  Omar  Khayyam,  written  in  the 
familiar  FitzGerald  stanza,  are  much 
more  successful,  tho  they  are  still  litera- 
ture to  the  second  power.  There  the 
writer  has  a  chance  to  say  his  say,  and 
does  so  very  well  in  a  measure,  which, 
tho  he  hardly  uses  it  like  its  master,  suits 
him  very  much  better  than  blank  verse. 

In  The  Hours  of  the  Passion  t  the  re- 
ligious spirit  is  much  stronger  than  in 
The  Death  of  Sir  Laimcelot;  but  the  for- 
mer has  the  advantage  of  dealing  frank- 
ly with  subjects  that  are  religious  in 
themselves,  and  to  which  religious  treat- 
ment does  not  come  as  a  sophistication. 
And  yet  it  must  be  added  that  the  attempt 
to  elaborate  upon  the  beautiful  simplicity 
z>i  Gospel  narrative  is  here  as  usually  else- 
where of  unhappy  effect  upon  religious 
and  literary  feeling  equally.  Be  sure,  we 
shall  never  have  what  is  told  there  better 
told;  nor  a  more  judicious  omission  of 
what  is  better  left  untold.  And  such  mat- 
ters as  the  attempted  reconstruction  of 
the  Impenitent  Thief's  consciousness 
during  his  crucifixion,  which  finds  place 
in  the  present  volume,  after  the  fashion 
of  Browning's   "  dramatic  monologue," 

♦  The  Deati£  op  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Otheb 
Poems,  By  Condi  Benoist  Fallen.  Boston :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.     |1.00  net. 

t  The  Hours  of  the  Passion,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton-King.  New 
York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 


seems  something  rather  worse  than  gra- 
tuitous. At  the  same  time  there  are  other 
subjects  chosen  more  conformably  with 
the  best  genius  of  religious  lyric — the 
personal  cry  of  the  devout  mind  in  its 
vicissitudes  of  spiritual  experience,  which 
is  the  only  form  of  religious  verse,  it 
should  seem,  possible  to-day. 

Mr.  Robertson's  Cloistral  Strains  t  is 
the  result  of  a  sort  of  literary  skimming, 
the  volume  being  made  up  of  reprinted 
^iieces  gathered  from  former  collections 
or  periodicals.  We  mention  it  here  as  of 
interest  to  those  former  friends  of  Mr. 
Robertson  who  may  like  a  separate  com- 
pilation of  his  exclusively  religious  verse. 
In  spite  of  occasional  irregularities  Mr. 
Robertson's  poems  seem  to  have  a  more 
decidedly  personal  inspiration,  to  strike 
out  tones  of  a  more  originally  poetic  res- 
onance than  is  by  any  means  usual.  And 
this  same  distinctive  timbre  we  notice 
'lere,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that 
tijis  sort  of  exercise  has  always  had  even 
for  the  greatest  poets. 

French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Lady  Dilke. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  $10.00. 

Lady  Dilke  ends  her  studies  of  French 
art  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  a  his- 
tory of  its  engravers  and  draftsmen. 
The  author  of  these  books  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  time 
of  which  she  writes,  and  also  appreciates 
the  artistic  aspects  of  its  startling  con- 
trasts, which  wer?  apparently  caused  by 
a  confusion  of  moral  values.  Vice  and 
virtue  seem  to  have  lost  all  distinction, 
so  that  what  Lady  Dilke  says  of  the  en- 
graver Risen,  ''  His  special  gift  resides 
in  the  power  to  handle  indelicate  sub- 
jects with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy," 
might  as  truthfully  be  said  of  almost  any 
artist  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze.  But 
much  is  forgiven  an  immorality  which 
could  veil  itself  with  a  grace  intangible 
but  always  delightful.  Lady  Dilke's 
English  is  excellent  and  her  style  bright 
and  interesting.  This  is  specially  notice- 
able in  her  manner  of  relating  the  lives 
of  the  artists  she  has  selected  as  repre- 
sentative engravers.  Her  narrative  is 
necessarily  condensed,  but  is  saved  from 

t  Cloistral  Strains.  By  Louis  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson. San  Francisco :  A.  M.  Robertson.  75 
cents  net. 
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any  monotony  or  dullness  by  the  intro- 
duction of  racy  anecdotes,  not  to  men- 
tion a  trace  of  scandal.  But,  after  read- 
ing the  book  through  with  pleasure,  one 
gradually  realizes  that  he  has  really  ac- 
quired little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving in  the  eighteenth  century  except 
such  facts  as  he  has  been  able  to  glean 
from  his  own  comparison  of  the  engrav- 
ings and  drawings,  which  are  admirably 
and  abundantly  reproduced.  Now,  altho 
the  subject  of  this  work  is  engravers  and 
not  engraving,  it  is  certainly  not  asking 
too  much  that  the  reader  should  be  able 
to  gain  from  it  a  clear  idea  of  the  tech- 
nical peculiarities  of  each  artist,  some 
knowledge  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  eighteenth  century  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  burin  and  graver,  and  a  concep- 
tion of  what  that  century  actually  stands 
for  in  the  history  of  engraving  and 
draftsmanship.  However,  Lady  Dilke 
may  be  trusted  as  an  authority  on  purely 
esthetic  questions,  and  perhaps  she 
should  not  be  condemned  for  the  lack  of 
sufficient  knowledge  to  criticise  the  tech- 
nic  of  a  special  kind  of  craftsmanship. 

<^ 

The  Power  of  Taxation,  State  and  Federal, 
in  the  United  States.  By  Frederick  N. 
Judson.  St.  Louis:  The  F.  H.  Thomas 
Lawbook  Co.,  $6.00. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  treatise  on  an 
important  legal  subject.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  books  on  the  general 
subject  of  taxation,  such  as  the  treatises 
of  Judge  Cooley,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr. 
Ames  and  others.  Mr.  Judson's  book 
relates  more  particularly  to  the  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  taxation  caused 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  the  limitations  necessarily 
growing  out  of  our  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment. These  subjects  are  treated  some- 
what in  the  general  treatises  on  taxation, 
particularly  in  the  treatise  of  Judge 
Cooley;  but  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  there  have  been  a  great  number  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  by  other  courts  on 
questions  growing  out  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  in  re- 
spect to  various  methods  of  taxation. 
Some  of  these  questions,  notably  those 
arising  under  the  national  jurisdiction 
over  interstate  commerce  and  the  prohi- 


bition of  interference  with  it  by  the 
States,  have  given  rise  to  an  immense 
amount  of  litigation, and  there  is  no  other 
recent  treatise  bringing  these  recent  de- 
cisions together  and  stating  the  doctrines 
of  taxation  now  established  in  such  cases. 
The  author,  who  was  the  valedictorian 
at  Yale  in  1866,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  in  St. 
Louis,  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
questions  of  taxation  and  is  the  author 
of  the  standard  book  on  the  Law  of 
Taxation  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  His 
present  volume  contains  altogether  the 
best  existing  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  taxation,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  book  which  embodies 
the  results  of  the  more  recent  decisions, 
many  of  which  have  largely  modified  the 
doctrines  established  by  the  earlier  cases. 

The    Housewives   of   Edenrise.     By  Florence 
Popham.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &:  Co., 

According  to  the  author,  *'  Edenrise  " 
is  a  charming  little  English  village 
spread  out  in  heavenly  minded  placidity 
somewhere  beyond  the  smoky  rim  of 
London.  The  "  Housewives  "  are  the 
unconscious  dramatis  personce  in  a  de- 
lightful comedy  of  social  life  there,  while 
husbands  are  kept  emphatically  in  the 
background,  and  only  referred  to  with  a 
humorous  malice  which  is  sure  to  prove 
diverting  to  at  least  half  of  Florence 
Popham's  readers.  Now,  when  a  wom- 
an— most  women  being  limited  by  a  sort 
of  prismatic  seriousness — commits  her- 
self to  the  task  of  making  a  witty  inter- 
pretation of  feminine  characteristics,  she 
shows  a  darning  needle  skill  at  the  busi- 
ness which  no  man  may  hope  to  excel. 
Nor  in  this  volume  is  the  study  entirely 
frivolous.  The  author  boldly  touches 
upon  some  of  the  most  vital  and  exasper- 
ating problems  known  to  women  with  a 
wisdom  and  insight  that  is  instructive  as 
well  as  sensational.  And  everything  is  ex- 
pressed with  that  vivacity  and  charm  pe- 
culiar to  a  brilliant  feminine  intelligence. 

Doctor     Bryson.      By    Frank    R.    Spearman. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.50. 

As  a  literary  demonstration  of  the 
most  delicate  surgery  in  the  world  this  is 
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an  admirable  novel.  The  technical  vo- 
cabulary of  an  ear  and  eye  clinic  does 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  stimulating  the 
imagination  of  ordinary'  readers,  but  the 
author  has  dramatized  the  terms  so  that 
they  actually  give  a  mysterious  signifi- 
cance to  his  performance,  v^hich  is  lit- 
erary because  it  is  so  realistic  and  pro- 
fessional. The  fact  that  the  hero  is  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye  probably 
accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  "  glau- 
coma "  and  "  astygmatism  "  among  the 
characters,  and  may  be  considered  a  logi- 
cal development  of  the  situation ;  but  the 
social  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  story 
is  indefensible.  Half  a  score  of  un- 
attached men  and  women  occupy  a  flat 
in  Chicago  and  visit  each  other  indis- 
criminately at  all  hours.  No  one  shows 
the  slightest  concern  about  his  morals  or 
reputation,  except  a  prudish  little  grass 
widow,  who  will  run  no  risks  because 
she  frankly  admits  that  she  has  no  confi- 
dence in  her  own  virtue.  And  this  is 
really  the  psychic  feature  of  the  book. 
Every  one  is  interested  and  sympathetic 
and  all  do  what  they  can  to  reassure  the 
widow  on  the  subject  of  her  moral  ca- 
pacities. But  they  refer  to  her  blameless 
past  and  exemplary  conduct  in  vain.  She 
insists  that  a  romantic  situation  would 
be  her  ruin.  Now,  aside  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  position,  there  is  a 
shamelessness  about  this  character's 
point  of  view  that  is  particularly  West- 
ern. But,  for  that  matter,  if  any  one 
would  know  the  most  vulgar  and  openly 
corrupt  expression  of  social  life  in  Amer- 
ican fiction,  he  has  only  to  read  a  Chi- 
cago novel. 

The  Loom  of  Life.  By  Charles  Frederic 
Goss.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen  Merrill 
Co.,  $1.50. 

That  a  man  capable  of  writing  a  strong 
and  effective  novel  like  '"  David  Carson  " 
should  be  the  author  of  this  insignificant 
story  is  almost  incredible.  The  scenes 
reach  quite  around  the  world,  yet  there 
is  no  really  natural  scenery  in  the  book, 
The  characters  are  conventional,  the  lit- 
erary style  feebly  forceful,  and,  as  if  the 
author  would  make  a  distinct  bid  for 
Sabbath  school  patronage,  an  occasional 
sermon  is  introduced  to  offset  an  arti- 
ficial condition  of  total  depravity  sudden- 
ly developed  in  highly  respectable  people. 


Religion  as  a  Credible    Doctrine.     By  W*  H  = 
Mallock.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  proper  motto  for  Mr.  Mallock  is 
Credo  quia  impossibile.  He  has  a  fine 
contempt  for  all  former  champions  of  re- 
ligion, and  no  great  respect  for  its  ad- 
versaries. As  for  materialism,  that  is  a 
dead  doctrine,  which  never  deserved  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  The  conflict 
nowadays  is  between  monism  and  dual- 
ism ;  but  the  God  of  monism  "  is  not  only 
not  the  religious  God,  but,  in  every  prac- 
tical sense,  is  his  irreconcilable  opposite." 
He  has  as  little  connection  with  man  "  as 
there  is  between  the  sun  and  the  maggots 
in  a  dead  dog."  The  controversy  over 
the  origin  of  life  is  absurd ;  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  or  no  there  is  abio- 
genesis.  Mere  organic  life  does  not  pos- 
sess those  qualities  of  human  life  which 
account  for  religion.  Free-will  and  im- 
mortality are  the  conditions  of  religion; 
but  they  are  defended  at  present  by  ut- 
terly worthless  arguments,  as  Mr.  Mal- 
lock explains  at  length.  The  attempts 
of  theologians  to  weaken  the  evidences 
that  connect  human  with  animal  life  are 
vain.  As  to  free-will,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  thinkable  form ;  all  at- 
tempts to  defend  it  involve  confusion  of 
thought,  and  there  is  no  psychological 
escape  from  absolute  determinism.  Sci- 
ence leaves  room  neither  for  freedom, 
nor  immortality,  nor  belief  in  the  "  theis- 
tic  God."  The  new  idealism  does  not 
help  matters ;  it  leaves  moral  freedom  as 
unthinkable  as  it  finds  it.  No  intellect- 
ual reconciliation  between  the  cosmic  and 
the  moral  order  is  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, as  our  belief  in  everything  rests  on 
the  assertion  of  contradictories,  we  need 
not  be  disturbed.  All  knowledge,  pushed 
far  enough,  ends  in  contradictories; 
therefore  a  belief  in  contradictories  is  not 
unreasonable.  H  not,  then  the  advan- 
tages of  religion,  as  proved  by  all  ex- 
perience, justify  us  in  believing  in  it.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Mallock  finally  brings  up 
in  Hume's  position.  That  philosopher 
blandly  assured  mankind  that  he  had 
proved  its  beliefs  to  be  unsupported  by 
reason  in  order  to  show  that  they  must 
rest  in  faith.  Hume  was  grievously  sus- 
pected of  saying  this  in  irony;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mallock's  theory,  theol- 
ogy and  religion  can  have  no  other  foun- 
dation. 
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The  Administration  of  Dependencies.  By 
Alpheus  H.  Snow.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  ;?3.5o  net. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  to  estabhsh 
the  proposition  that  the  British  Empire 
and  the  British  reahii  were  different  en- 
tities, and  that  our  "  Revolutionary  Fore- 
fathers "  understood  this  distinction,  and 
contemplated  the  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican Empire  when  they  attained  inde- 
pendence. If  the  colonies  were  integral 
parts  of  the  British  realm,  then  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  legislate  for  them ; 
if  they  were  dependencies  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  if  they  were  "  political  persons  ex- 
ternal to  the  British  state,  in  constitu- 
tional relationship  with  that  state,  the 
power  of  Parliament  over  them  was 
measured  by  the  power  of  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  over  them,  and  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  of  that  power  were 
to  be  determined  by  the  constitutional 
adjudications  and  settlements  (disposi- 
tions) made  by  Great  Britain,  through 
the  branch  of  its  Government  having 
charge  of  its  Imperial  relations,  for  and 
with  the  colonies,  or  principles  of  just 
Imperial  government."  Mr.  Snow  con- 
tends that  this  theory  was  held  by  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  and  that  they  formed  an 
empire  having  capacity  to  hold  and  ad- 
minister colonies,  as  the  colonies  of 
France  and  England  were,  or  ought  to 
have  been^  held  and  administered.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  no  such  the- 
ory of  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to 
Great  Britain  was  generally  accepted, 
but  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  offer 
this  demonstration. 

The  Testament  of  Our  Lord.  Translated  into 
English  from  the  Syriac,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  James  Cooper,  D.D.,  and 
Arthur  J.  Maclean.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  the  ex- 
act appearance  of  Antichrist  he  will  find 
him  described  in  this  volume. 

"  His  head  is  a  fiery  flame ;  his  right  eye 
shot  with  blood,  his  left  eye  blue-black,  and 
it  hath  two  pupils.  His  eyelashes  are  white, 
and  his  lower  lip  is  large;  but  his  right  thigh 
slender ;  his  feet  broad ;  his  great  toe  bruised 
and  flat." 

The  Testament  was  probably  compiled  in 
Asia  Minor  about  350  A.  D.,  partly  out 
of  earlier  materials,  and  was  intended  to 
be  an  ecclesiastical  manual  and  prayer- 


book.  There  was  probably  no  conscious 
deception  in  putting  its  directions  into 
the  mouth  of  otir  Lord,  in  his  teachings 
to  his  disciples  during  the  forty  days  af- 
ter his  resurrection.  This  is  really  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ante-Nicene 
documents  that  have  been  recovered  from 
manuscripts  in  late  years.  It  was  first 
published  in  full  four  years  ago  in  the 
Syriac  version  made  from  the  lost  orig- 
inal Greek,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  accessible  to  English  readers.  It 
is,  of  course,  valuable  for  ecclesiology, 
and  especially  for  its  wealth  of  forms  of 
prayer  that  well  deserve  the  study  of 
those  who  lead  the  service  of  public 
prayer  and  those  who  desire  the  enrich- 
ment of  public  worship. 

Jesus'  V/ay.  An  Appreciation  of  the  Teach- 
ing in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  William 
DeWittHyde.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifilin 
&  Co.,    ^i.oo  net. 

This  book  is  not  a  technical  treatise  in 
New  Testament  theology,  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  life  from  Jesus'  point  of 
view,  a  statement  of  the  principles  a  man 
will  hold,  the  spirit  he  will  manifest,  and 
the  ideals  he  will  cherish,  if  he  follows 
the  counsel  of  Jesus.  President  Hyde 
has  the  passion  of  reality  about  him  and 
has  mind  enough  to  get  at  things  as  they 
are,  and  heart  enough  to  tell  them  with 
real  eloquence.  He  is  evangelical,  spirit- 
ual, devout,  reverent  and  rich  in  saving 
common  sense.  This  type  of  piety,  rea- 
sonable but  not  cold,  spiritual  but  not 
silly,  is  the  kind  of  which  there  is  need 
of  more.  There  are  many  persons  who 
scarcely  feel  at  home  in  the  old  expres- 
sions of  piety,  who  cannot  honestly  be 
religious  in  the  manner  of  the  fathers, 
yet  who  feel  that  they  must  be  religious 
and  who  need  help  in  constructive  piety. 
Their  conceptions  of  God  have  changed 
from  the  time  when  they  imagined  him 
just  above  the  clouds,  and  they  seek  in- 
struction how  to  approach  God  and  pray 
to  him  in  the  light  of  their  changed  ideas. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  old  state- 
ments of  Jesus'  personality  are  in- 
adequate, and  they  wish  to  be  taught 
how  to  speak  of  Christ  honestly  and  yet 
with  recognition  of  what  they  feel  is  in 
him.  Such  help  and  instruction  is  of- 
fered in  President  Hyde's  book  of  con- 
structive piety. 
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Literary   Notes 

Prof.  Zella  Allen  Dixson,  A.M.,  of  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
book  on  Ex  Libris.  She  has  been  gathering 
her  material  for  some  three  years,  and  her 
forthcoming  publication  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  this  department  of  literature. 

....Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook's  "Tenants  of 
an  Old  Farm  "  is  now  issued  in  a  revised  edi- 
tion with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Avebury 
and  illustrations  from  nature.  Dr.  McCook's 
eminence  as  a  scientific  observer  is  guarantee 
that  the  information  conveyed  is  correct.  The 
literary  form  into  which  the  descriptions  and 
narrative  are  thrown  make  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  nature  books  yet  published. 
(George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

....President  R.  H.  Dabney,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  has  is- 
sued an  address  "  To  the  People  of  the  South," 
asking  them  to  send  to  him  material  which 
will  be  valuable  for  a  history  of  reconstruction 
in  the  South,  which  he  intends  to  prepare.  He 
says  the  time  has  come  to  speak  plainly,  inas- 
much as  no  one  now  wishes  to  restore  the 
radical  policy  of  Congress,  and  Northerners 
now  understand  that  "  no  high-spirited  people 
would  have  hesitated  to  resist  it  tooth  and 
nail." 

....Kipling's  suit  against  the  Putnams  for 
infringement  of  copyright  has  been  decided  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  favor  or  the  Putnams.  In  handing  down 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Judge  Coxe  writes : 
"  There  is  no  matter  published  in  the  Brush- 
wood edition,  secured  by  the  plaintiff  under 
the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  not  purchased  by  the  defendants  of  pub- 
lishers duly  authorized  by  the  plaintiff  to  sell. 
.  .  .  The  conduct  of  the  defendants  was 
that  of  fair-minded  competitors." 

The  bound  Vol.   I   of  Records   of  the 

Past,  published  in  Washington,  shows  a  valu- 
able collection  of  papers  and  information  on 
current  archeological  discoveries,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  illustrations.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Baum  and  Frederick  B.  Wright. 
While  American  antiquities  have  full  atten- 
tion, discoveries  in  the  Old  World  are  not  at 
all  neglected.  Thus  Indian  mounds,  Zuni 
folk-tales,  cliff  dwellings  and  ceremonial  pipes 
are  balanced  by  Cretan  pictographs,  de  Mor- 
gan's diggings  at  Susa,  and  Richardson's  at 
Corinth,  and  the  Museum  of  Constantinople. 
The  effort  is  made  to  have  the  accounts  some- 
what popular  rather  than  technical,  and  monu- 
ments as  familiar  as  the  Rosetta  Stone  and  the 
Moabite  Stone  have  their  story  and  transla- 
tions given.     The  magazine  deserves   support. 


Pebbles 

Money  vas  der  root  uf  much  friendship. 
— New  York  American. 

....In  the  bright  lexicon  of  sleigh-riding  a 
hand  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  muff. — 
Judge. 

....An  Atchison  woman  is  so  jealous  that 
she  shuddered  when  she  read  that  the  most 
beautiful    woman    in    Italy    will    shortly    visit 
America. — Atchison  Globe. 
Last  week  our  baby  had  a  spazzum, 

And  our  old  dog  has  fleas. 
And  we've  got  mumps,  too — paw  he  has  'em — 

And  I've  got  hives !  Maw  she's 
Half  sick,  and  says  we  haven't  got 

No  munny  ner  idees, 
'Cause  they're  things  can't  be  caught. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

nan's  adventures  up  to  date. 
There  once  was  a  man  from  Nantucket, 
Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket ; 
But  his  daughter,  named  Nan, 
Ran  away  with  a  man. 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

— Princeton   Tiger. 
But  he  followed  the  pair  to  Pawtucket — 
The  man  and  the  girl  with  the  bucket; 
And  he  said  to  the  man 
He  was  welcome  to  Nan, 
But  as  for  the  bucket,  Pawtucket. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
Pa's  wife  joined  the  party  at  Lima. 
So  glum  she  appeared,  they  said,  "  Fie,  ma." 
But  she  raved,   "  You  well  know 
That  the   bucket   of   dough 
Is  mine."     Nan  exclaimed,  "  How  you  Lima." 

— New  York  Sun. 
Then  the  pair  followed  Pa  to  Manhasset, 
Where  he  still  held  the  cash  as  an  asset ; 
But  Nan  and  the  man 
Stole  the  money  and  ran. 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Manhasset. 

— New  York  Press. 
The  pair  then  went  on  to  Natick ; 
When  the  man  thought  he  might  turn  a  trick. 
They  had  nothing  to  pawn, 
As  the  bucket  was  gone, 
And  the  people  would  give  them  Natick. 

— Boston   Transcript. 
So  they  beat  their  way  up  to  Woonsocket, 
Where  the  judge  found   their   names  on   the 
docket ; 
When  'twas  over  the  man 
Remarked  sadly  to  Nan : 
"Gee!     Didn't  the  legal  Woonsocket!" 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
But  they  came  to  the  river  Shetucket, 
And  they  still  had  the  cash  in  the  bucket ; 
'Twas  a  sad,  sad  affair ; 
Nan  left  the  man  there. 
And  .'IS  for  the  bucket,  Shetucket. 

— Nciv  Haven  Register. 
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The     Restrictions    of    Labor 

Unions 

It   is   impossible   fairly  to  pass   upon 
the  methods  of  labor  unions,  or  to  de- 
vise plans   for   remedying  their  abuses, 
until    it    is    recognized,    to    begin    with, 
that  unions  are  based  on  class  antago- 
nism and  that  their  policies  are  dictated 
by  the  necessities  of  social  warfare.     A 
strike  is  a  rebellion  against  the  owners 
of  property.    The  rights  of  property  are 
protected  by  government.    And  a  strike, 
under  certain  provocation,  might  extend 
as  far  as  did  the  general  strike  in  Bel- 
gium a  few  years  since,  when  practical- 
ly   the    entire    wage-earning   population 
stopped  work  in  order  to  force  political 
concessions    from    the    property-owning 
classes.     This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
brings  out  vividly  the  real  nature  of  labor 
organization    as    a    species    of    warfare 
whose  object  is  the  coercion  of  one  class 
by  another  class. 

This  attitude,  if  kept  in  mind,  will  ex- 
plain most  of  the  policies  of  trade 
unions,  policies  which,  under  the  as- 
sumption of  social  harmony  and  identity 
of  interest  between  capital  and  labor, 
cannot  be  adequately  understood.  It  is 
the  practice  of  every  labor  organization 
to  exclude  employers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  from  its  mem- 
bership, and  where  certain  unions  seem 
to  deviate  from  this  policy  in  requiring 
foremen  to  be  members  of  the  union,  this 
device  is  adopted  solely  to  strengthen 
the  union  against  the  employer.  Here- 
in labor  unions  differ  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  which  admitted  employers, 
and  the  decline  of  the  Knights  in  the 
face  of  the  more  modern  unions  is  an 
indication  of  the  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  class  antagonism  which  indus- 
trial warfare  has  stamped  upon  the 
minds  of  workmen. 

With  class  antagonism  as  its  basis  the 
explanation  of  union  policies  must  be 
sought  in  the  evils  which  workmen  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  employers  before 
the  unions  existed — that  is,  these  poli- 
cies have  a  historical  rather  than  a  logi- 
cal basis.  Take  the  limitations  on  ap- 
prentices.    This  is,  indeed,  a  restriction 


on  the  young  American  from  freely  en- 
tering those  desirable  lines  of  industry 
to  which  his  inclinations  and  faculties 
may  direct  him.  Yet  the  unions  remem- 
ber the  time  when  employers,  under  the 
guise  of  apprentices,  introduced  cheap 
labor  to  supplant  skilled  labor  and  to 
reduce  the  wages.  The  limitation  of 
apprentices  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  trade-union  weapons,  and  it 
can  be  understood  only  as  a  war  meas- 
ure designed  to  give  strength  to  the 
union  in  enforcing  its  demands  upon 
employers. 

Take  also  the  restrictions  on  output 
and  the  opposition  to  piece  methods  of 
payment.  Workmen  have  before  their 
minds  continually  the  evils  of  the 
''  sweating  system,"  from  which  they 
suffered  in  the  past  and  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  only  in  so  far  as 
organization  has  become  powerful. 
What  could  be  more  strongly  indicative 
of  the  class  antagonism  which  under- 
lies restriction  of  output  than  the  fol- 
lowing rule  from  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  m  New 
York : 

"  Sec.  34.  Any  member  who  does  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  work  or  who  acts  as  a  lead- 
er for  his  employer  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  men  working  in 
the  same  shop  or  job  with  him,  shall  be  fined 
for  first  offense  $10;  for  second  offense  he 
shall  be  suspended  or  expelled." 

The  union  alone  determines  for  itself 
what  is  "  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
work,"  and  the  employer  is  helpless. 

Other  policies  of  unions  might  be 
mentioned  and  their  explanation  clearly 
established  upon  the  historical  basis  of 
class  antagonism  and  class  protection. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  recognition  of  the  real  nature 
of  unionism  are  not  to  be  found  either 
in  the  unreasoning  defense  or  the  un- 
reasoning repression  of  unions,  but  in  the 
correction  and  bridging  over  of  the  class 
oppositions  which  give  rise  to  this  war- 
fare of  reprisal.  As  long  as  employers 
fight  the  unions  the  unions  are  forced  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications  and  lay 
still  greater  stress  on  Iheir  weapons  of 
warfare.    But  when  employers  recognize 
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unions  and  enter  into  agreements  with 
them,  these  fortifications  are  one  by  one 
torn  down.  While  employers  fought  the 
unions  the  unions  put  forward  their 
fighting  men,  who  are  usually  their  most 
unreasonable  and  provocative  men.  When 
employers  deal  with  unions  their  con- 
servative and  home-loving  men  come  for- 
ward. The  same  carpenters'  union  which 
adopted  the  resolution  above  quoted  on 
the  restriction  of  output  has  recently  en- 
tered into  a  permanent  arbitration  agree- 
ment with  the  largest  firm  of  builders  in 
the  city,  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
dififerences  by  an  umpire  whenever  the 
representatives  of  the  two  sides  cannot 
agree.  What  could  be  more  strongly  in- 
dicative of  the  part  that  the  employers 
can  play  in  encouraging  unions  to  remove 
their  restrictions  than  the  following 
clause  from  that  agreement? 

"  It  is  further  understood  that  no  unrea- 
sonable restriction  shall  be  placed  by  the  union 
or  any  of  their  representatives  upon  the  work- 
men employed  by  the  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Com- 
pany, to  give  a  fair  day's  work,  and  that  it 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Geo.  A. 
Fuller  Company  to  discharge  men  from  time 
to  time  who  do  not  yield  a  fair  and  reasonable 
product  of  work  per  day." 

The  union  can  afl^ord  to  abandon  its 
arbitrary  restrictions  as  a  measure  of 
warfare,  because  through  arbitration  its 
members  will  be  protected  against  the 
"  rushing  "  and  "  sweating  "  which  they 
expect  from  a  hostile  and  uncontrolled 
employer.  Many  other  examples  might 
be  given  where  the  trade  agreement  and 
arbitration  systems,  when  frankly  entered 
upon  by  employers,  are  gradually  con- 
verting labor  unions  from  hostile  militant 
organizations  into  friendly  industrial  co- 
partners. 

The    Treaties    Pending    in     the 

Senate 

With  less  than  twenty  work  days  of 
the  session  remaining,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  the  Senate  had  not  voted 
upon  any  of  the  treaties  in  its  possession. 
Some  of  these  agreements  are  new  ones ; 
others  are  covered  witli  the  dust  of  years. 
Action  should  be  taken  upon  all  of' them 
before  adjournment.  If  the  old  treaties 
of  reciprocity  are  really  dead,  they  should 
be  decently  buried  by  vote.     The  rejec- 


tion of  them  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
but  if  the  United  States  does  not  want 
them,  that  courtesy  which  should  char- 
acterize our  dealings  with  friendly  Pow- 
ers required  us  to  say  long  ago^  to  the  na- 
tions with  which  they  were  negotiated 
upon  our  own  initiative,  that  they  could 
not  be  accepted. 

Of  the  new  treaties  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  one  relating  to  the  projected 
Isthmian  Canal.  The  ratification  of  this 
agreement  is  delaved  bv  onlv  one  ob- 
stacle,  the  name  of  which  is  Mr.  John  T. 
Morgan,  Senator  from  Alabama.  His 
purpose  is  to  slay  the  treaty  with  his  own 
good  jawbone ;  and  the  liberal  rules  of 
the  Senate  enable  an  endless  talker  to  do 
much  mischief  when  the  approaching 
close  of  a  session  leaves  but  little  time 
for  action.  Fortunately,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  no  understudy,  and 
therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
see  the  end  of  his  arguments  and  amend- 
ments within  two  weeks.  But  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Senate,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  his  years,  should  insist  upon  long 
and  frequent  executive  sessions,  and 
upon  forcing  the  question  to  a  vote  as 
soon  as  his  arguments  are  finished.  One 
disappointed  man  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  entire  Senate  at  bay 
for  weeks  and  to  prevent  a  vote  upon  a 
treaty  which  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  labor  and  costly  investigation. 

The  President  was  told  last  week  that 
the  Alaskan  Boundary  treaty  could  not 
be  ratified,  because  Senators  from  the 
Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  assert- 
ing that  no  part  of  the  question  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  had  decided 
to  bar  the  way.  But  the  treaty  does  not 
provide  for  arbitration.  We  would  not 
accept  arbitration  in  1899,  when  the  Brit- 
ish and  Canadian  members  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  insisted  upon  it.  That 
is  shown  in  the  official  statement  issued 
on  February  20th  of  that  year  by  Sena- 
tor Fairbanks  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
to  explain  why  the  Commission  had 
failed  to  do  anything.  The  other  side 
demanded  arbitration,  with  an  umpire. 
We  quote  from  the  statement : 

"  The  American  Commissioners,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  the  reference  should  be 
made  to  six  eminent  jurists,  three  cho.sen  by 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,   without 
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providing  for  ah  Umpire,  they  believing  that 
finality  would  be  secured  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  jurists  so  chosen." 

To  this  Great  Britain  has  now  assented. 
The  treaty  calls  for  the  six  jurists.  Can- 
ada fears  that  one  of  the  British  mem- 
bers would  yield  to  our  arguments  and 
vote  against  her  claim ;  at  the  same  time 
certain  American  Senators  from  the 
Northwest  are  unwilling  to  submit  the 
•question  to  a  court  in  which  we  can  lose 
nothing  if  our  cause  is  just,  and  from 
which  we  may  obtain  a  favorable  decision 
of  great  value  that  would  remove  a  cause 
•of  continual  and  dangerous  friction.  We 
"believe  that  such  a  Commission  would 
•either  divide  evenly  or  show  a  majority 
for  the  United  States.  The  treaty  ought 
to  be  ratified  this  week. 

That  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  New- 
foundland must  die,  it  is  said,  because 
the  Massachusetts  Senators,  represent- 
ing the  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  do  not 
like  it.  To  this  country  it  offers  sub- 
stantially the  entire  import  trade  of  the 
colony.  To  make  her  objection  effective, 
Gloucester  should  come  with  clean  hands. 
For  example,  while  herring  would  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  it  is  well  known  that 
nearly  all  of  those  now  admitted  free  on 
American  boats  are  not  really  "  the  prod- 
uct of  American  fisheries/  but  are  bought 
by  the  barrel  on  the  Newfoundland  coast 
from  the  local  fishermen  who  catch  them. 
We  have  not  space  to  consider  fully  here 
the  peculiar  features  of  this  traffic.  We 
are  confident  that  the  treaty  offers  much 
advantage  to  our  export  trade  in  both 
agricultural  products  and  manufactures, 
and  that  the  concessions  made  in  return 
are  small  in  comparison.  Reciprocity 
cannot  be  wholly  one-sided.  Rejection 
of  the  treaty  would  probably  be  followed 
by  vexatious  retaliatory  measures  in 
Newfoundland.  But  reciprocity  appears 
to  be  respected  and  commended  only  in 
party  platforms.  In  them  "  protection 
and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Re- 
publican policy  and  go  hand  in  hand  " 
[platform  of  1896]  ;  but  in  practice  one 
of  the  twins  is  detested  and  disowned. 
"  You  will  observe,"  said  a  politician, 
pointing  to  a  railway  car,  "  that  plat- 
forms are  made  to  get  in  on,  not  to  stand 
on." 

What  has  become  of  the  treaty  with 
Cuba  ?    We  shall  not  review  now  the  po- 


litical and  commercial  arguments,  and 
the  honorable  obligations,  which  call  for 
the  acceptance  of  it  in  its  original  form. 
Long  delay  gives  some  support  to  the  ru- 
mor that  several  influential  Senators  have 
caused  action  to  be  deferred  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that  they 
have  voted  either  for  or  against  the 
agreement.  This  tfeaty  should  be  rati- 
fied, of  course,  but  without  the  amend- 
ment (added  by  the  committee)  that  is 
designed  to  prevent  for  five  years  to 
come  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  with 
the  British  or  Danish  West  Indian  Col- 
onies. 

This  sinister  amendment  reminds  us 
again  of  those  old  treaties  negotiated 
with  these  colonies  and  with  France  by 
Mr.  Kasson,  under  the  direction  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley.  In  those  relating  to  the 
colonies  almost  the  only  concession  made 
by  this  country  was  a  reduction  of  one- 
eighth  of  our  high  duty  on  colonial 
sugar;  in  return  for  which  we  received 
everything  we  could  ask  for.  Owing 
chiefly,  however,  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
fifth  of  our  duty  on  Jamaica  oranges — 
which,  under  the  Dingley  act,  is  three 
times  higher  than  it  was  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff — a  combination  of  protec- 
tionist influences  has  caused  the  entire 
group  of  agreements  to  be  ignored. 

All  these  treaties  should  be  reported 
from  the  committee,  and  upon  each  one 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  should  be  taken. 
They  ought  to  be  ratified ;  if  they  cannot 
be,  that  fact  should  be  shown  openly  and 
honestly  and  decently,  by  a  vote.  We 
owe  at  least  so  much  to  the  nations  that 
were  asked  by  us  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
ments. For  at  least  two  years  our  atti- 
tude toward  those  nations,  so  far  as  these 
treaties  are  concerned,  has  been  one  of 
contemptuous  indifference,  and  we  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Socialism  as  Religion 

No  one  estimates  the  strength  of  the 
modem  socialistic  movement,  or  under- 
stands its  significance,  who  thinks  that 
it  is  only  an  expression  of  economic  dis- 
content. To  its  devotees  socialism  is  a 
religion.  It  is  a  faith  which  brooks  no 
doubt.  It  has  enlisted  a  passionate  ardor 
and  that  zeal  which  is  blind  to  rational 
objections    and    to    practical    obstacles. 
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What  is  more  important,  it  is  a  living 
religion.  The  faith,  the  zeal,  are  to  its 
disciples  the  deepest  realities  of  life. 
Their  confession  is  no  perfunctory  assent 
to  a  dead  creed,  no  lip  service,  or  cere- 
monial. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to 
see  a  letter  that  had  been  written  by  a 
socialist   living   in   this   city   to   a   well- 
known    author    of    standard    economic 
works  who  had  taken  part  in  a  public 
discussion  of  socialistic  doctrines.    It  was 
such  a  letter  as  might  have  been  written 
in  the  days  of  a  great  revival,  like  that  of 
1857,  by  a  sensitive  believer  to  a  culti- 
vated   and    not    unsympathetic    skeptic. 
The  writer  could  simply  not  understand 
how  a  man  of  intelligence,  fair-minded- 
ness   and    evident     sympathy    with    the 
working  classes  could  withhold  himself 
from  absolute  consecration  to  the  social- 
istic movement.    It  was  obvious  that  dis- 
belief in  the  socialistic  doctrine  was  to 
this  devotee  as  inconceivable  as  disbelief 
in   the   *'  plan    of    redemption "    was   to 
Charles   A.    Finney,    or   to    Dwight    L. 
Moody.    He  regarded  the  "  masses  "  as  a 
suffering  people  to  be  redeemed,  and  for 
whose  redemption  no  sacrifice  could  be 
too   great.      He    regarded    the    wealthy 
classes   as   living  embodiments   of   evil. 
He  could  no  more  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  kind  hearts  dwell  in  Fifth  Ave- 
nue mansions  than  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins could  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
Voltaire   and   Tom   Paine   were   normal 
human  beings,  possessed  of  various  esti- 
mable qualities  of  character,  not  less  than 
of  intellect.    He  loved  '*  the  people  "  with 
a   sympathy  that   was  beyond   question 
genuine,  and  he  hated  "  the  rich  "  with  a 
righteous  indignation  worthy  of  a  Cove- 
nanter.    He  fairly  agonized  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  soul  of  his  friend. 

If  all  devotees  of  socialism  were  like 
the  writer  of  that  letter,  burning  with 
human  sympathy,  altho  blinded  by  credu- 
lous zeal  to  all  reasoned  objections,  the 
religion  of  socialism  would  be  a  social 
force  that  we  should  regard  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  distrust ; — ad- 
miration for  its  moral  earnestness,  dis- 
trust of  its  narrowness  and  fanaticism. 
Unhappily,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
socialistic  believers  are  not  thus  sympa- 
thetic and  altruistic.  In  too  many  of 
them   the   passion    to   uplift   is   not    the 


vital  element  of  their  zeal.  Hatred  of  the 
rich,  including  all  who  profit  by  the  ex- 
isting social  order,  is  stronger  than  love 
of  the  oppressed.  We  do  not  like  to  say 
it,  we  wish  it  were  not  true,  but  the  fact 
can  hardly  be  denied  or  concealed,  that 
to  many  of  its  most  fanatical  disciples 
socialism  is  a  religion  of  hate.  Profess- 
ing to  desire  a  new  social  order,  their 
thoughts  are  ever  intent  upon  ways  and 
means  to  destroy  the  order  now  existing. 
This  attitude  is  the  most  serious  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  spread  of  socialism 
among  reasonable  people.  No  thought- 
ful man  can  study  the  present  industrial 
situation  without  feeling  serious  doubt 
whether  republican  institutions,  personal 
liberty  and  all  the  ideals  that  Americans 
have  most  cherished  can  be  preserved  if 
the  present  disparity  of  fortune  in  our 
society  is  to  increase.  And  no  way  to 
prevent  its  increase  seems  likely  to  avail 
if  we  hold  to  a  narrow  individualism  and 
continue  forever  to  preach  the  creed  of 
hisses  faire.  Almost  certainly  the  cor- 
rective of  dreaded  tendencies  must  be 
found  in  some  form  of  public  or  col- 
lective action.  But  men  who  take  a  sober 
view  of  life  dislike  to  avow  their  belief 
in  any  form  of  collectivism,  so  long  as 
collectivism  is  popularly  called  socialism, 
and  socialism  is  in  many  minds  identified 
with  the  religion  of  hate. 

In  no  way  can  the  socialist  of  the  better 
sort,  the  man  whose  strongest  passion  is 
altruism,  so  surely  further  the  cause  that 
he  has  at  heart  as  by  throwing  all  the 
emphasis  of  his  teaching  upon  the  con- 
structive side  of  social  change.  So  long 
as  the  most  influential  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  notorious  preachers  of  socialistic 
doctrine  insist  that  the  first  step  toward 
a  better  order  of  things  is  a  destruction 
of  the  society  now  existing,  so  long  will 
true  progress  halt.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  socialistic  publications,  including 
newspapers  and  reviews,  must  admit  that 
at  the  present  moment  a  revolutionary 
element  is  ascendant  in  the  social  demo- 
cratic movement.  Such  constructive 
policies  as  the  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  or  as  the  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railroads  and  electric 
lighting  plants,  are  not  regarded  with 
favor  among  those  whose  socialism  is 
tinged  with  the  religion  of  hate.  Noth- 
ing will   more  surely  counteract  such  a 
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religion  and  bring  to  naught  the  schem- 
ing of  those  who  hope  to  overthrow  the 
present  order  than  wise  measures  of  con- 
structive pubhc  poHcy,  which  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  people  that  control  of  industrial 
opportunity  which  has  passed  far  too 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

,*: 

The    Recession    of    Inspiration 

We  treated  some  weeks  ago  of  the 
"  Recession  of  Miracle."  The  recession 
of  inspiration  is  simply  a  phase  of  the 
same  general  subject. 

The  earlier  view  was  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  written  by  men  who  were  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  everything  which  they  wrote 
would  be  infallibly  right  and  true.  The 
Bible  was  thus  the  most  exact  and  accu- 
rate source  of  information  and  direction 
existing,  for  God  cannot  lie.  This  did 
not  mean  that  what  Satan  or  Balaam  or 
Judas  are  reported  as  having  said  was 
true  and  right,  but  that  they  actually  said 
it.  It  did  not  mean  that  what  was  told 
as  parable  was  history,  but  it  meant  that 
what  was  told  in  the  form  of  history  was 
not  romance  or  parable.  Common  men 
might  err  in  history  or  science,  but  no 
Galileo  or  Darwin  had  the  right  to  con- 
tradict or  correct  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  easy  and  beautiful  ideal  was  slow 
in  being  given  up.  Science  and  history, 
philosophy  and  criticism  attacked  it,  but 
a  multitude  of  determined  believers 
rushed  to  its  defense.  Slowly  they 
yielded  to  the  attack.  Gradually  the 
lines  of  defense  were  moved  backward. 
Astronomy  led  the  way,  despite  the  friar 
who  preached  stoutly  from  the  text, 
"  Viri  Galilm,"  "  Ye  men  of  Galileo,  why 
stand  ye  here  gazing  up  into  the 
heavens  ?  "  Geology  first  taught  us  that 
the  world  had  existed  for  much  more 
than  six  thousand  years,  and  Hugh  Mil- 
ler and  Edward  Hitchcock  and  James  D. 
Dana  then  reduced  the  "  days  "  of  Gene- 
sis to  visions  of  Moses  or  periods  of 
time.  Coleridge  argued  that  the  Bible 
was  true  because  it  "  found  "  him,  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say  that  what  did  not 
"  find "  him  might  not  be  true.  Pro- 
fessor Park  taught  his  pupils  that  the 
Bible  was  infallible  in  religion  and  mor- 
als, but  not  in  historv  or  science, 


All  this  had  to  be  yielded  by  the  lead- 
ers and  thinkers ;  but  when  this  much 
had  been  yielded  great  gaps  had  been 
made  in  the  high  defenses  which  of  old 
liad  ]:)rotccted  the  Bible.  Through  these 
gaps  many  more  doubts  and  questions 
might  enter.  Of  course  the  great  multi- 
tude of  receptive,  uncritical  believers 
were  either  alarmed  or  never  heard  of 
the  new  teaching.  When  the  colleges 
began  to  accept  the  new  science  there 
were  students  brought  up  in  the  stiffest 
old  faith  who  threw  over  all  the  old  that 
they  might  accept  the  new,  and  became 
utter  unbelievers.  Agnostics  or  Rational- 
ists. But  gradually  faith  accommodated 
itself  to  the  new  learning  and  concerned 
itself  with  the  question  how  it  could,  as 
Dr.  Christlieb  said,  hold  the  citadel  while 
giving  up  the  dangerous  outworks. 

The  Church  has  by  this  time  learned 
that  the  Bible  is  not  the  one  final  source 
of  authority  in  religion.  We  have 
learned  that  we  may  and  must  judge  the 
Bible.  First  wx  must  judge  whether  it 
is  an  inspired  authority,  and  then  we 
must  judge  of  the  nature  of  its  inspira- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  of  the  value  of  its 
several  parts.  This  implies  that  there  is 
something  above  the  Bible  by  which  it 
must  be  tested,  and  that  something  is 
another  form  of  the  voice  of  God.  It  is 
the  reason  and  the  conscience,  our  intel- 
lectual and  our  moral  sense,  enhanced 
and  clarified  as  far  as  possible,  which  are 
the  likeness  and  the  utterance  of  God  in 
us.  We  do  not  apologize  for  or  explain 
away  the  vengeance  of  a  Hebrew  dirge 
by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  which  dashes 
the  oppressor's  little  ones  against  the 
rocks ;  we  simply  reject  it,  as  did  Isaac 
Watts,  who  added  this  note  to  his  versi- 
fied Psalms :  "  Cursing  one's  enemies  is 
not  so  evangelical  a  practice;  I  have 
therefore  given  certain  verses  of  this 
psalm  another  turn." 

The  older  doctrine  of  inspiration  so 
far  as  it  lingers  is  no  help,  but  a  serious 
danger  to  Christian  faith.  It  is  a  great 
burden  to  be  constantly  set  to  show  that 
this  or  that  statement  in  the  Bible  is 
true.  If  the  sun  did  not  stand  still  on 
Gibeon,  or  if  the  world  was  not  made  in 
six  real  days,  as  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  still 
believed,  or  if  Moses  did  not  write  the 
books  that  bear  his  name,  or  if  the  Apos- 
tolic age  was  wrong  when  it  believed  and 
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taught  that  the  Lord  was  to  come  again  periment  of  negro  suffrage  has  failed, 
in  their  day,  what  of  it?  There  is  truth  The  black  man  of  the  South,  he  says,  no 
enough  left  in  Christianity  to  make  it  longer  has,  in  general,  the  privilege  of 
the  one  true  religion  of  the  world.  We  voting ;  and  his  right  to  hold  office  is  de- 
do  not  value  Euclid  for  its  inspiration  nied.  We  are  not  surprised  that  his  ut- 
but  for  its  truth.  The  geography  we  terance  excites  general  remark  and  dis- 
teach  our  children  in  school  is  not  in-  cussion. 

spired,  but  it  is  true,  and  that  is  all  we  In  a  measure  the  statement  is  true, 
want.  So  of  the  Bible.  It  is  of  value  There  is  just  now  coming  up  in  the 
for  its  truth,  not  its  method  of  composi-  South  a  fresh  wave  of  opposition  to  all 
tion.  Every  one  has  known  of  old  that  political  rights  of  the  negro.  "  This  is  a 
it  had  faults  of  grammar  and  other  hu-  white  man's  country,"  they  say.  Our 
man  elements  of  style;  we  may  admit  Government  and  civilization,  says  the 
that  it  has  faults  of  fact,  imperfect  Governor  of  Georgia,  are  founded  on 
presentations  of  duty,  even  of  religion,  the  basis  of  Caucasian  supremacy  and 
due  to  its  human  element,  and  yet  its  negro  subordination.  It  may  work  some 
general  teaching  and  drift  may  be,  and  wrong,  he  admits,  but  we  must  stand  by 
is,  divinely  true  and  the  noblest  inspira-  it.  There  is  an  almost  universal  attack 
tion  that  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  re-  in  the  South  on  the  President  for  his 
ceived.  appointment  of  negro  office-holders,  and 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  has  yet  he  has  appointed  fewer  than  either 
slowly  receded  in  the  theology  of  the  Cleveland  or  McKinley.  Even  Mr. 
Church,  and  in  place  of  it  we  put  a  doc-  Booker  T.  Washington  is  losing  his  pop- 
trine  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  the  men  ularity  with  the  Southern  whites,  and  is 
that  are  inspired  more  or  less,  rather  than  refused  a  hearing.  The  atrocious  vio- 
the  book.  By  what  processes  God  has  lence  by  which  the  negroes  were  expelled 
revealed  himself  to  his  prophets,  and  still  from  office  in  North  Carolina  will  not 
reveals  himself,  we  do  not  inquire  too  soon  be  forgotten,  and  by  Constitutional 
closely.  We  "  judge  the  spirits ;  "  we  provision  or  otherwise  in  nearly  all  the 
ask  of  the  teaching  which  comes  to  us  South  it  is  a  fact  that  the  negro  vote  has 
from  whatever  source,  Is  it  truef  We  been  very  largely  suppressed.  If  this 
find  that  somehow,  in  some  way,  the  constitutes  a  failure,  then  the  experiment 
truth  of  God  has  been  revealed  to  man.  has  failed. 

We  see  it  in  the  record  of  holy  men  of  And  yet  must  we  submit  that  it  has 

old,  and   in   the  teaching  of   wise  men  really  failed,  and  failed  for  good  ?    Is  the 

now,  but  best,  most  authoritatively  and  experiment  concluded  ? 

essentially  in  the  teaching  of  love  and  The  experiment  of  negro  suffrage  put 

spiritual  life  and  worship  which  comes  justice  and  equality  as  an  ideal  into  the 

to  us   in  Jesus   Christ.     Coleridge   was  Constitution.     To  that   extent   it   is   no 

right — "  it  finds  us."    We  make  less  and  failure. 

less  of  the  way  in  which  the  truth  came  The  experiment  of  negro  suffrage  re- 

to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  more  stored  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  to 

and  more  of  the  truth  which  they  uttered  the  Union,  and  gave  them  better  consti- 

and  which  we  test  and  find  to  be  true  to  tutions  than  they  had  ever  had  before, 

our  own  souls.  and  established  a  free  public  school  for 

^  whites  and  blacks  alike.     These  things 

Is  Negro  Suffrage  a  Failure  ^  ^^^   accomplished   and   permanent.     To 

^                           *  this  extent  the  experirpent  is  not  a  fail- 

In  an  address  to  the  Union  League  ure. 

Club  of  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  The  new  Southern  constitutions  are  in- 

Its  fortieth  anniversary.   Secretary  Root  tended  to  suppress  the  major  part  of  the 

declared  that  notwithstanding  emancipa-  negro    vote,    while    excluding    not    one 

tion  and  two  Constitutional  amendments  white    vote.      But    in   the    language    of 

declaring  that  negroes  should  be  free  and  those  constitutions  there  is  no  difference 

equal  citizens,  and  should  nowhere  be  de-  between  white  and  black.    They  admit  in 

priyed  of  equal  suffrage,  yet  we  are  com-  theory  the  equal  right  of  both  races.    It 

pelled  to  face  the  conclusion  that  the  ex-  is  in  only  ^bout  half  of  the  Southefp 
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States  that  such  constitutions  have  been 
adopted.  To  this  extent  the  experiment 
has  not  failed. 

There  is  not  one  of  those  States  in 
which  something-  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cated and  respected  negroes  do  not  vote. 
To  some  extent  their  right  is  ahowed. 
This  is  not  quite  a  failure. 

There  is  among  the  negroes  a  growing 
intelligence;  an  increasing  ratio  of  those 
who  can  read  and  write,  thousands  who 
have  a  good  education,  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  acquired  homes  and  property — 
and  all  these  know  their  rights  and  with 
patient  determination  are  resolved  to  se- 
cure them.  They  cannot  fight  for  their 
rights — that  would  be  most  foolish;  but 
they  expect  to  get  them.  They  have  their 
new^spapers  in  every  principal  town,  and 
every  newspaper  maintains  the  right  of 
the  negro  to  the  suffrage,  and  expects  to 
get  it,  because  it  will  be  proved  that  the 
negro  deserves  it.  No  taxation  without 
representation  is  a  principle  they  all  un- 
derstand. This  does  not  look  as  if  the 
experiment  had  already  utterly  failed. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number 
of  white  people  who  detest  lawlessness 
and  violence,  even  when  the  negro  suf- 
fers by  it.  They  favor  his  education, 
even  when  they  know  that  it  will  lead  to 
property  and  suffrage.  They  want  the 
negro  to  rise  all  he  can,  altho  they 
imagine  that  he  can  never  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  Caucasian.  But  full  and  even 
justice  and  opportunity  they  would  allow 
him.  Such  men  are  mainly  silenced  just 
now,  but  their  character  and  influence  are 
bound  to  tell  in  the  future  if  not  in  the 
present.  With  a  growing  number  of 
such  men  negro  suffrage  is  not  as  yet 
a  failure. 

Forty  years  is  not  a  long  time  in  his- 
tory. It  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
a  recrudescence  of  violence  and  wrong; 
for  the  negro  is  rising,  is  buying  land,  is 
becoming  rich,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
those  who  wish  to  shut  him  out  of  profit- 
able competition  should  desire  to  exclude 
him  from  the  ballot.  It  is  just  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  negro  when  such 
suppression  might  be  expected.  But  it 
will  not  last  forever.  The  eclipse  is  not 
total;  the  penumbra  will  pass.  Forty 
years  is  not  a  long  enough  period  to  over- 
throw a  great  and  righteous  principle 
embodied  in  our  Constitution  and  in 
Christianity. 


Social  Degeneration 

The    picture    of    London    which    ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  The  In  de- 
pendent, and  which  seemed  to  be  a  vig- 
orous arraignment  of  that  capital  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,   i-i  after  all    not    so 
novel  or  so  sharply  drawn  as  might  be 
supposed.     London  is  only  an  extreme 
illustration  of  that  essential  degeneration 
which  goes  on  through  the  compacting 
of  population  until  it  is  congested.   Some 
time  ago  the  Fortnif^htly  Review  drew 
the  picture  much  more  highly  colored.   It 
declared  that  there  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands   of   the    London    population    who 
"  knew  no  trade  and  were  incapable  of 
learning  one,"  and  that  this  vast  popula- 
tion was  obliged  to  live  by  picking  up 
whatever  came  to  h^nd  in  the  streets,  on 
the  docks,  or  at  the  canals    or    on    the 
wharves.      The    writer    described    this 
population  as  a  race  with  a  begetting  and 
a  feeding  and  a  teaching    all    its    own. 
He     tells     us    that    the    most    human 
item  in  this  crowd  of  life  is  the  women. 
They  constitute  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  workers,  the  males  being  much 
less  industrious  and  capable  of  industry. 
These  women  are  wretchedly  paid,  often 
working  a  day  of    fourteen    or    sixteen 
hours,  to  earn  one  or  two  cents  an  hour ; 
making  shirts,   leggins  and  lawn-tennis 
aprons.    It  seems  a  terrible  mockery  that 
the  only  employment  in  which  these  peo- 
ple can  engage  is  putting  the  frills  on 
that  civilization   which  London  is   sup- 
posed to  stand  for.    And  even  these  mis- 
erable wages  do  not  reach  the  worker 
until  they  are  tithed  by  the  "  sweater." 
Underpaid,    underfed    and    overworked, 
living  in  single  rooms,  "  where  an  esquire 
would  not  kennel  his  dogs,  yet  paying 
rents  that  make  slums  a  profitable  prop- 
erty," but  where  fever  makes  its  home, 
here  are  your  mothers,  or  creators  of  the 
future  life  of  the  city.  What  can  you  ex- 
pect but  an  epidemic  of  chronic  degen- 
eration.    Still  this  writer  tells  us  that  he 
is  picturing  the  better  part  of  working 
London  and  that  beneath  and  behind  this 
citv  of  would  be  industrious  poor  there 
is  a  vast  residuum — the  human  refuse  of 
the  whole  land,  drunken  and  idle,  disso- 
lute and  morally  rotten.    Contrasted  with 
even  the  centers  of  toil  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,   London   presents   a   picture 
absolutely  unique. 
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"  At  the  East-end  poverty  forms  a  city,  mass- 
ing together  nearly  two  millions  of  people,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
families  live  in  private  houses— a  city  of  work- 
ers, with  too  little  work;  and  a  population 
whose  fecundity  is  phenomenal." 

But  we  are  concerned  with  London 
only  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
city  congestion.  At  last  it  is  becoming- 
clear  to  sociologists  that  a  large  city  is 
an  error.  One-third  of  the  population 
of  New  York  is  reported  to  be  depend- 
ent, including  a  large  percentage  of 
criminals  and  paupers.  Other  American 
cities  have  the  same  experience  in  pro- 
portion to  age  and  size.  We  are  realiz- 
ing the  truth  of  what  Jefferson  said,  that 
agriculture  must  remain  the  chief  con- 
ditioning factor  of  American  Hfe,  or  we 
should  only  repeat  the  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean society.  But  we  have  until  re- 
cently never  realized  the  fact  that  a  great 
city  like  London  becomes  an  alien  factor, 
a  nation  by  itself,  a  savage  degenerative 
force,  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  good 
society  and  undermining  evolution.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  said  that,  fortunate- 
ly, degeneration  soon  kills  itself — dies  out. 
But  the  article  in  The  Independent  and 
correlative  data  show  that  this  is  not  true. 
Degeneration  may  drop  down  several 
stages  before  it  touches  dissolution,  and 
at  any  stage  it  may  breed  and  multiply 
itself.  It  may  shorten  life,  but  it  does 
not  kill  at  birth.  Dr.  Thompson,  the 
Scotch  surgeon,  describing  these  degen- 
erates, says : 

"  In  every  case,  almost  every  organ  is  dis- 
eased ;  while  nine  out  of  ten  are  of  inferior  in- 
tellect ;  and  the  moral  nature  is  as  diseased  as 
the  physical." 

The  one  fact  most  clearly  established 
by  science  is  the  inextricable  tangling  of 
moral  and  physical  status.  Civilization 
endangers  the  verv  evolution  that  it 
achieves  by  creating  a  new  barbarism  in 
its  vast  cities. 

We  now  wait  for  further  applications 
of  power  to  disintegrate  the  masses  in 
our  cities  and  to  break  up  the  tendency 
to  live  as  barnacles  on  the  keel  of  civil- 
ization. Thomas  Dixon  is  quite  war- 
ranted in  heading  his  article  in  The 
World's  Work,  "  From  the  Horrors  of 
City  Life — The  Experiences  of  a  Dweller 
in  Flats,  in  Boarding  Houses,  in  Nineteen 


Feet  of  Baked  Brick,  Who,  the  Illusion 
of  City  Life  Gone,  Found  Happiness  in 
a  Country  Home."  The  outward  flow 
we  know  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  and 
now  we  have  to  consider  in  what  way  it 
can  be  best  hastened  and  made  perma- 
nent. The  transition  from  the  steam  age 
to  the  age  of  electric  traction,  from  a  con- 
centering to  a  distributive  point,  will,  of 
course,  be  the  most  potent  factor.  Fol- 
lowing this  comes  the  astonishing  amel- 
ioration of  country  life — the  trolley,  the 
telephone,  good  roads,  rural  free  mail  de- 
livery, and  especially  township  school 
centers.  Yet  we  are  met  with  the  pon- 
derous fact  that  city  life  has  created  not 
only  conditions  but  a  taste — a  taste  for 
herding,  and  has  greatly  weakened  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fondness  for  independent 
homes.  The  lower  strata  are  well  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Stackhouse :  "  They  are  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind."  The  very 
poor  girl,  when  offered  a  home  in  the 
country,  with  royal  splendor  in  compari- 
son with  the  way  she  was  existing,  an- 
swers "  No !  I  have  been  in  the  hog  pen 
all  my  life  and  it  is  good  enough  for  me 
to  die  in."  They  prefer  the  slum  to  the 
beautiful  home. 

The  tide  outward  from  the  city  into 
country  life  will  soon  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen,  or  it  will  involve 
conditions  that  will  not  be  altogether 
beneficent.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  "  Newest  Eng- 
land," shows  us  what  New  Zealand  has 
undertaken  along  this  line.  It  has  al- 
ready spent  about  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  colonization  of  lands  with  its 
poorer  classes  and  its  city  congestion. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  become  a  home- 
owner can  not  only  b.y  lands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  very  low  rate,  but  can  bor- 
row money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  pay- 
able on  very  easy  terms  and  long  time. 
The  artisan  or  clerk  in  the  city  who 
wishes  to  go  into  the  country  and  secure 
a  home  is  helped  in  the  same  way.  If 
any  one  prefers  to  go  into  intensive  farm- 
ing, building  a  cottage  and  planting  a 
garden  near  a  city,  he  can  borrow  of  the 
Government  and  build  himself  a  home. 
This  works  just  as  well  for  an  artisan  or 
clerk  who  wishes  to  remain  in  the  city 
but  establish  a  home  in  the  suburbs.  He 
can  own  his  home  without  rent  and  sup- 
plement his  wajSfes  with  garden  produce. 
Anv  one  who  finds  himself  stranded  in 
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the  city  without  work  is  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  country  to  make  roads 
or  in  some  way  improve  the  pubUc  estate. 
His  wages  go  to  him,  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  land.     This  land  must  be  his 
future  home,  and  to  encourage  him  he 
can  also  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Govern- 
ment.   His  family  will  be  brought  to  him 
free  of  expense.     Once  more,  the  small 
farmer  who  has  got  into  debt  and  is  in 
danger  of  selling  out,  and  possibly  float- 
ing into  the  city,  can  borrow  money  from 
the  Government  at  43^  per  cent.,  and  re- 
pay  it  at  any   time    within    thirty- four 
vears.    The  system  seems  to  be  well  de- 
vised for  checking  the  drift  of  the  least 
successful  into  city  life  and  to  encourage 
the  more  enterprising  to  get  out  of  it  and 
make  homes  for  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try.   Some  fifty  Industrial  Colonies  have 
been    established    already    and    several 
thousands   of  acres  of  land  have  been 
taken  up.    The  vital  point  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
testifies  is  that  the  Government  has  not 
lost  by  its  experiment,  but  that   while 
other  Governments  are  sinking  their  mil- 
lions in  war  and  otherwise,  New  Zealand 
is  borrowing  all  that  she  wants  at  three 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  lending  it  in  turn 
at  four  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  while  she  is 
filling  up  her  waste  lands  with  taxpay- 
ers, whom  she  has  made  out  of  non-tax- 
payers,  and   in  some  cases   out  of  her 
social  burden.    The  New  Zealand  experi- 
ment has  gone  on  long  enough  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  study  of  sociologists  and 
of  statesmen.    The  problem  will  soon  be 
upon  us  in  such  a  shape  that  we  shall 
have  to  consider  whether  our  older  Gov- 
ernments will  not  have  to  imitate  this 
youngest  child  of  England.     Is  our  own 
homestead  law  what  it  should  be?    And 
yet,  such  as  it  is,  is  it  not  as  paternal  in 
its    nature   as    anything   done    by    New 
Zealand? 


Fewer  Indian 
Agents 


Senator 
Dawes 


The  death  of  ex-Senator  Dawes 
removes  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  staunchest  figures  in  Amer- 
ican public  life.  He  entered  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  in  1858,  and  served 
in  the  Lower  House  until  1875,  when  he 
was  chosen  Senator,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  1893,  when  he  chose  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  yy.  Since  then  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
which  has  so  admirably  reorganized  the 


condition  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Whether  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  leader  of  the 
House,  or  as  an  influential  member  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Dawes  was  honored  both  for 
his  ability  and  his  probity.  He  had 
ideals  of  statesmanship,  and  a  high  sense 
of  national  honor,  which  concerned  it- 
self even  with  the  Indians  whose  wise 
champion  he  was  for  many  years.  To  the 
short  line  of  distinguished  men  whom 
Massachusetts  has  sent  to  the  Senate 
since  Webster's  time,  which  includes 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  Henry  Wilson  among  the  dead, 
Henry  L.  Dawes  brought  fitting  com- 
panionship. 

We    took    occasion    some 
time  ago  to  express  our 
satisfaction   over   the   ef- 
forts   made    by    Indian    Commissioner 
Jones  and  Secretary  Hitchcock  to  divorce 
the  Indian  service  from  the  spoils  sys- 
tem   by    placing    over    twenty    Indian 
Agencies  under  Civil  Service  school  su- 
perintendents  and   dispensing   with    the 
politically  appointed  Indian  agents.  That 
there  may  be  good  agents  and  bad  super- 
intendents is  not  doubted.     That  there 
will   be   good   superintendents   and   bad 
agents  is  certain ;  the  merit  system  with 
all  its  imperfections  makes  for  the  one, 
and  the  spoils  system  with  its  few  re- 
deeming qualities  makes  for  the  other. 
Carrying  out  this  policy  Commissioner 
Jones's  ''  estimates  "  dropped  the  salaries 
of  agents  for  several  other  small  agen- 
cies whose  duties  would  not  overload  the 
superintendent,   and  they  were   accord- 
ingly omitted  from  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee.    But  the  four  agents  in  South 
Dakota    and    the    one    in    Iowa    were 
promptly  restored  to  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.     This  is  a  flagrant  case  of 
retaining  unnecessary  positions  solely  to 
give  berths  for  political  henchmen.     We 
hope  the  Senate  will  have  enough  public 
spirited     self-respect     to     support,     not 
thwart,     Commissioner     Jones     in     his 
praiseworthy  attempts  to  administer  In- 
dian affairs  for  the  good  of  the  service 
and  not  in  the  interests  of  local  political 
patronage.    The  President  and  the  coun- 
try will  stand  by  the  Commissioner  and 
Congress  ought  to. 
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.^,.     ,     The  most  extraordinary 
Another  Biblical      ^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^j^^    ^^^^   ^f 

Discovery  ^^^    g-^^^    -^    ^j^^    ^^act 

agreement,  almost  to  a  letter,  of  all  He- 
brew manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  as  if  we  had  only  a  single  manu- 
script, for  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jewish  scribes  settled  on  a 
text  and  everything  perished  that,  did  not 
agree  with  it.  It  was  well  known  that  at 
an  earlier  time  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
must  have  had  even  more  variations  than 
do  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  Septuagint  translation  often  differs 
considerably  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text.  The'oreat  thing  desired  was  the 
discovery  of  a  Hebrew  manuscript  that 
antedated  the  fixing  of  the  text.  A  frag- 
ment of  such  a  text  has  now  been  found 
in  an  Egyptian  papyrus.  The  shape  of 
the  letters  would  place  it  at  about  the  sec- 
ond century  A.D.  It  contains  the  Deca- 
log,  from  Exodus,  and  a  fragment  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  importance  of  it  ap- 
pears in  the  fact  that  it  generally  sup- 
ports the  Septuagint  variants.  Thus  in 
the  Fifth  Commandment  the  reason  is 
given,  "  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land,"  which  agrees  with  the  Septuagint 
and  St.  Paul  (Eph.  6:2)  and  Philo,  but 
not  with  the  Maseretic  text  of  either 
Exodus  or  Deuteronomy.  The  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Commandments  are  transposed, 
as  in  the  Septuagint  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  several  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
Before  the  "  Hear  ye  "  of  Deut.  6 :  4,  an 
entire  verse  is  inserted,  which  survived 
only  in  the  Septua^nt  and  Old  Latin.  It 
ascribes  the  following  passage  to  Moses, 
while  early  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  it 
to  the  time  of  Jacob ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  verse  was  omitted  by 
the  Jewish  editors,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  pretty  free  liberty  with  their  text. 
The  manuscript  will  soon  be  published  in 
the  "  Proceedings "  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology. 

The  remains  of  James  Smithson, 
founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  brought  to  this 
country  and  placed  with  a  suitable  monu- 
ment in  the  grounds  of  the  great  scien- 
tific institution,  which  he  founded  by  the 
gift  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  seventy- 
five  years  ago.     He  was  buried  in  the 


small,  isolated  British  cemetery  in  Genoa, 
in  which  there  have  been  no  burials  for 
nearly  twenty  years  and  from  which  the 
bodies  are  soon  to  be  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  extension  of  a  quarry.  The 
fact  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  shadowed 
his  life,  and  in  founding  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  he  declared :  "  My  name  shall 
live  in  the  memory  of  men  when  the 
titles  of  the  Northumberlands  or  the 
Percys  are  extinct  and  forgotten."  He 
accomplished  his  wish  for  undying  fame. 
His  fortune  he  gave  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  found  at  Washington,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution," an  establishment  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 
It  would  be  an  ingratitude  not  to  bring 
his  body  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the 
institution  he  founded.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  a  half-brother  of  Smith- 
son's,  the  legitimate  son  of  his  father, 
was  the  Earl  Percy  who  led  the  British 
force  that  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  at  Concord  and  Lexington  in 

1775- 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  an- 
nounces, and  somewhat  fervidly  advo- 
cates, a  Naval  League  to  keep  telling  the 
people  that  they  want  a  big  navy;  this 
through  the  medium  of  leaflets,  etc.,  all 
for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  per  year. 
We  nevertheless  still  remain  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  press  of  this  country  headed 
by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  is  quite 
adequate  to  convey  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  all  the  data  to  enable  them 
to  form  intelligent  opinions  regarding 
the  kind  of  navy  they  desire.  We  are  a 
peace  nation.  We  read  the  papers  and 
we  elect  men  in  whom  we  have  confi- 
dence to  look  after  our  fences.  We  also 
like  to  be  permitted  peacefully  to  attend 
to  our  business  without  continual  war 
clatter;  and  especially  without  alarums 
and  excursions  from  Navy  Leagues  or 
other  private  organizations  more  or  less 
interested  in  maintaining  the  din. 

The  university  registrations  show  some 
interesting  statistics.  If  we  include  men 
and  women  in  the  two  departments  of 
science  and  arts,  Harvard  comes  first  with 
3,104  students,  then  California  with 
2,315,  then  Cornell  with  1,974,  then  Yale 
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with  1,965  (no  women),  then  Michigan 
with  1,866,  then  Wisconsin  with  1,735 
and  then  Minnesota  with  1,675.  The 
growth  of  the  Western  institutions  is  ex- 
traordinary. Tn  the  graduate  schools,  not 
|)rofessional,  Cohiinbia  leads  with  513 
students,  followed  by  Chicago,  427;  Yale, 
350;  Harvard,  314;  Cornell,  188;  Penn- 
.«;ylvania,  187;  Johns  Hopkins,  179;  Cali- 
fornia, 172.  The  summer  session  is  an 
extraordinary  new  development,  and  Chi- 
cago claims  2,350  such  students ;  Har- 
vard. 945;  CaHfornia,  830;  Columbia, 
643;  Indiana,  569;  Cornell,  548. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  reluctant 
our  Government  and  people  are  to  med- 
dle in  the  affairs  of  the  Latin  nations  of 
America.  Representatives  of  the  small 
Central  American  republics  have  asked 
Secretary  Hay  to  do  something  to  pre- 
vent an  expected  uprising  against  the  ex- 
isting Governments,  but  they  were  told 
that  we  cannot  interfere  with  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  Nevertheless  it  may  become 
necessary  or  wise  for  us  to  exercise  some 
pressure  or  direction  or  give  help,  if 
asked  to  do  so;  and  we  ought  not  in- 
flexibly to  refuse  responsibility.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  is  bound  to 
grow,  and  ought  to  increase.  We  may 
have  to  learn  something  as  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  An- 
nual Message  of  the  President  of  Li- 
beria, G.  W.  Gibson.  In  it  he  says  there 
is  "  quite  a  stir  "  among  the  negroes  of 
this  country  about  emigrating  to  Liberia, 
and  that  several  thousand  American  ne- 
groes are  likely  to  settle  in  the  healthy 
interior.  We  cannot  help  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  growth  of  a  native  African 
state,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  learn  that 
not  only  are  the  boundary  disputes  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  likely  to  be 
settled  amicably,  but  that  the  tribes  in 
the  interior  are  coming  into  friendly  re- 
lations. President  Gibson's  Message  is 
not  as  long  as  one  of  President  Roose- 
velt's, but  it  shows  progress  and  good 
sense. 

The  important  Vermont  referendum 
last  week  decided  by  a  small  majority  to 
replace  State  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  by  local  prohibition 


or  license  at  the  will  of  the  people.  There 
is  to  be  a  local  referendum  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  Massachusetts.  Practically 
this  is  no  real  setback  for  prohibition,  as 
it  will  continue  prohibition  where  it  can 
be  enforced,  and  will  allow,  under  a 
high  tax,  the  sale  of  liuor  where  it  has 
been  allowed  hitherto  in  spite  of  the  law. 
There  will  be  fewer  saloons  and  more 
revenue,  and  a  more  intelligent  temper- 
ance sentiment  which  may  yet  result  in 
having  effective  prohibition  by  local  op- 
tion cover  the  entire  State. 

The  principle  of  simplified  spelling  grows 
in  its  currency  despite  all  silly  jokes.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  has  directed  that  all  its  official 
printing  shall  follow  the  spelling  used 
by  the  National  Educational  Association 
in  its  publications  since  1898,  including 
tho,  altho,  thoro,  thorofare,  thru,  thru- 
out,  catalog,  prolog,  decalog,  demagog, 
pedagog.  It  is  well  that  educators  and 
learned  societies  should  take  the  lead  in 
this  most  important  reform.  We  regret 
that  our  present  international  copyright 
law  is  seducing  some  of  our  American 
publishers  to  return  to  the  spelling 
favour,  honour,  long  discarded  in  this 
country. 

If  we  can  trust  so  authoritative  a 
Southern  journal  as  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
News  and  Courier,  the  reason  why  the 
Florida  school  superintendents  refuse  to 
hear  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  be- 
cause the  latter  was  seduced  to  consent 
to  be  consulted  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  to  affairs  in  the  South.  And  doubt- 
less Mr.  Roosevelt  thought  he  was  pleas- 
ing those  Southern  white  people  by  con- 
sulting the  one  colored  man  whose  atti- 
tude they  approved. 

The  reason  why  the  American  women 
teachers  in  the  Philippines  are  "  adored  " 
by  the  children  and  their  parents  is,  says 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  there, 
because  they  establish  "  sympathetic  re- 
lations "  between  the  people.  Of  course. 
That  means  that  they  love  them.  And 
the  chief  reason  why  our  army  has  not 
established  sympathetic  relations  is  be- 
cause the  soldiers  despised  and  instjltecl 
the  people. 


FINANCIAL 


A  Railroad  for  Alaska 

Some    stories    have    been    told    about 
Alaska  that  had  little  or  no  foundation 
in  fact ;  but  the  one  relating  to  a  con- 
tract for  a  railroad  from  Port  Valdez  to 
Eagle   City  and  Dawson  is  true.     The 
contract   really   has   been   awarded   to  a 
well-known    builder    of    railroads,    who 
promises  that  the  line  shall  be  finished  in 
three  years.     Five  thousand  men,   it  is 
said,   will  be  at  work  on  the  line  next 
summer.     The  road's  tidewater  terminus 
will  be  at  Port  Valdez,  at  the  head  of 
Prince   William    Sound    (on   the   south 
coast),  where  there  is  a  fine  and  spacious 
natural  harbor.     Following  the  Copper 
River  valley  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  line  will  reach  the  Yukon  at  Eagle 
City,  and  then  follow  the  course  of  that 
river  to   Dawson.     As   the  last   named 
place  is  near  the  boundary,  substantially 
all  of  the  railroad  will  be  in  the  territory 
of  the  United   States.     Undoubtedly  it 
will   become   the   favorite   route   to  the 
Klondike  and  all  Yukon  points,  for  the 
length  of  the  road  to  Dawson  will  be  less 
than  400  miles,  while  that  of  the  present 
route  (not  all  rail)  from  Skaguay  is  575 
miles,    and    the    water    route    from    the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  nearly  three  times 
as  long. 

The  region  between  Port  Valdez  and 
Eagle  City  is  rich  in  minerals — copper 
and  coal  as  well  as  gold — and  the  Copper 
River  valley  is  capable  of  profitable  agri- 
cultural development.  Probably  we  are 
to  hear  of  many  more  discoveries  of  rich 
gold  deposits  in  Alaska.  Gold-bearing 
gravel  which  the  ordinary  miner  cannot 
profitably  work  has  been  found  in  great 
quantities.  A  London  expert  who  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion estimates  that  gravel  deposits  of 
which  he  has  knowledge,  but  which  can 
be  worked  only  by  companies  of  large 
capital,  contain  $300,000,000  of  the  pre- 
cious metal.  There  are  indications  that 
the  Territory  is  to  yield  great  quantities 
of  copper.  It  contains  an  abundance  of 
coal,  but  not  of  high  quality ;  and  there 
is  evidence  that  large  supplies  of  petro- 
leum exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port 
Valdez,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
coast.  The  great  value  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  will  be  more  clearly 
disclosed  as  the  years  pass,  and  such  un- 
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dertakings  as  this  coming  railroad  will 
hasten  the  development  of  them. 

A  Pittsburg  firm  has  recently  taken 
a  single  order  for  7,200,000  quart  bot- 
tles, to  be  delivered  this  year. 

....  Clearing  house  exchanges  for  the 
entire  country  in  January  broke  all  rec- 
ords for  that  month,  the  total  outside  of 
New  York  showing  an  increase  of  45^ 
per  cent,  over  1902,  and  nearly  18  per 
cent,  over  1901. 

....  Last  week's  decision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
leaves  the  Steel  Corporation  free  to 
carry  out  its  plan  for  converting  $200,- 
000,000  of  preferred  stock  into  5  per 
cent,  bonds. 

.  . .  .James  J.  Hill  has  obtained  control 
of  extensive  iron  and  manganese  deposits 
in  Montana,  and  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  establish  an  iron  and  steel  plant  at 
Great  Falls,  where  an  abundance  of 
water  power  is  available. 

....  The  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
of  which  William  T.  Cornell  is  Presi- 
dent, has  increased  its  deposits,  so  that 
they  are  now  $24,400,000.  Its  capital  is 
$3,000,000  and  its  surplus  $8,500,000, 
with  undivided  profits  amounting  to 
$160,000. 

.  . .  .BroomhsWs Liverpool  Corn  Trade 
List  estimate  of  the  whole  world's  wheat 
crop  in  1902  is  3,071,920,000  bushels, 
against  2,765,000,000  for  1901  and  2,- 
637,000,000  for  1900.  The  output  breaks 
the  record  for  Europe,  Canada  and  the 
world. 

....  Approval  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's profit-sharing  plan  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  27,633  employees  have  sub- 
scribed for  51,125  shares  of  the  preferred 
stock,  or  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
shares  originally  set  aside  for  distribu- 
tion. 

.  . .  .The  Immigration  Bureau's  report, 
published  last  week,  shows  that  739,289 
foreign  immigrants  arrived  last  year,  a 
number  exceeded  only  in  1882,  when  the 
total  was  788,992.  Of  those  received  last 
year,  510,800  (or  69  per  cent.)  came 
from  Italy.  Austria-Hungary  and  Rou- 
niania. 
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Expenses  vs.  Losses 

Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Continental  Fire,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
rather  be  at  the  head  of  a  company  pay- 
insf  90  per  cent,  for  expenses  and  lO  per 
cent,  for  losses  than  of  one  which  just  re- 
versed that.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Moore  did  say  this — at  least,  it  is 
what  he  might  easily  say ;  for  there  is  an 
aggressiveness  about  it,  coupled  with  a 
somewhat  half-paradoxical  flavor,  which 
is  in  keeping  with  our  own  impressions 
of  the  man.  But  observe  that  this  re- 
mark does  not  represent  a  company 
which  is  consuming  all  its  premiums  in 
losses  and  expenses,  in  any  proportion, 
as  in  a  desirable  condition ;  such  a  condi- 
tion is  undesirable  and  unpromising.  If 
he  must  choose  between  an  enormous 
rate  of  loss  and  an  enormous  rate  of  ex- 
pense, Mr.  Moore  would  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, as  less  indicative  of  decay  through- 
out and  allowing  more  reasonable  hope 
for  improvement. 

The  hypothesis  is  an  extreme  one, 
turned  in  either  direction.  The  general 
theory  of  fire  underwriting  is  that  losses 
ought  to  take  about  50  per  cent,  of  pre- 
miums, and  all  expenses  about  30  per 
cent. ;  this  would  leave  a  very  respectable 
margin,  which  would  presently  lead  to 
the  claim  that  rates  were  too  high.  But 
it  is  not  realized ;  on  the  contrary,  losses 
and  expenses  together  persistently  reach 
100  per  cent,  and  more,  in  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  companies,  of  course  not  the  same 
companies  year  after  year.  Mr.  Moore's 
remark  therefore  is  in  eflfect  that  if 
premiums  cannot  be  saved  they  might 
better  go  for  expenses  than  for  losses. 

This  might  be  quite  true.  Whether  it 
is  true  as  to  any  particular  company  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  expenses. 
They  may  be  of  the  burdensome  and  un- 
avoidable class,  such  as  commissions, 
general  office  maintenance  and  taxes. 
The  latter  are  undeniably  excessive  and 
unreasonable;  the  first  are  often  alleged 
to  be  too  large,  and  they  may  be,  but 
whether  really  so  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  service  as  bearing  on  the 
losses ;  the  miscellaneous  expenses  are 
probably  not  too  high.  There  is  another 
and  profitable  class  of  expenses,  which 


Mr.  Moore  doubtless  had  in  mind;  they 
are  profitable  because  conservative,  sav- 
ing more  than  their  own  amount.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  for  instance,  as  excuse 
for  valued-policy  laws,  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  companies  to  know  that  over- 
insurance  does  not  exist  and  they  arc  re- 
sponsible if  they  allow  any.  It  would 
be  impossible  on  any  expense  rate  for 
the  companies  to  know  this  in  every  case, 
altho  there  could  be  more  accomplished 
in  this  direction  than  there  is.  at  an  out- 
lay for  expenses  which  would  have  to  be 
laid  upon  rates.  But  just  so  far  as  ex- 
penses go  into  inspections  before  and  aft- 
er writing  insurance,  and  into  special 
agency  work  which  may  decide  cancella- 
tion, it  mu?t  be  plain  that  expenses  may 
reduce  loss  and  hence  is  economical.  Of 
course,  this  is  Mr.  Moore's  meaning — 
not  that  he  dislikes  expenses,  but  that  he 
dislikes  losses  more.  There  is  an  illus- 
tration at  hand :  The  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Company,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  has  a  small  loss  ratio 
and  a  large  expense  ratio ;  it  pays  for  in- 
spection and  reduces  losses. 

The  mural  tablet  which  was  placed 
a  week  ago  at  the  entrance  of  56  (for- 
merly 44)  Wall  Street  is  commendable 
because  commemorative,  for  in  this  city 
of  growth  and  alterations  we  have  far 
too  little  reverence  for  the  past  and  far 
too  few  memorials  of  it.  But  this  mod- 
est tablet  is  interesting  of  itself,  for  it 
notes  the  place  where  the  Mutual  Life 
began  business  as  well  as  recalling  the 
man  who  was  the  company's  first  presi- 
dent and  was  the  leading  one  of  its 
founders,  if  not  actually  the  first  to  move 
in  the  novel  enterprise.  It  was  really 
novel  then,  and  possibly  a  little  daring, 
sixty  years  ago;  but  the  foundations 
were  firmly  and  wisely  laid.  Everything 
in  the  experiences  of  the  first  years  was 
rnodest.  Possibly  the  first  death  claim 
did  not  seem  so,  however,  for  it  required 
$10,000  (then  the  limit  of  issue  upon 
one  life)  and  the  easiest,  if  not  the  onlv 
way  of  raising  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  seemed  to  be  to  apply  to  a  bank 
for  a  loan.  The  president  did  this,  ten- 
dering for  discount  the  company's  note, 
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indorsed  by  himself  personally;  but  the 
company  seemed  then  of  so  small  ac- 
count that  he  had  to  get  the  name  of 
another  trustee  as  further  security.  It 
is  well  to  honor  the  name  of  Morris 
Robinson. 

Insurance  Statements^ 

PHCENIX      INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

We  publish  this  week  the  ninety-seventh 
semi-annual  financial  statement  of  the  Phoenix 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
This  is  for  the  six  months  ended  January  ist, 
1903,  and  shows  total  cash  assets  of  $6,497,612. 
This  is  an  increase  in  assets  during  the  year 
1902  of  $481,764.  The  surplus,  too,  shows  a 
gain  of  $267,040,  being  now  $3,337,923.  Since 
the  company  was  organized  it  has  paid  losses 
amounting  to  more  than  $50,000,000.  The 
President  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company 
is  D.  W.  C.  Skilton. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

A  comparison  of  the  thirty-third  annual 
statement  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  with  the  one  issued  a  year  ago 
shows  that  the  steady  growth  which  has  char- 
acterized this  company  from  the  beginning  of 
its  career  still  continues.  Assets,  which  a  year 
ago  were  $3,474,683,  have  grown  to  $3,779,569,  a 
gain  of  $304,886.  The  reinsurance  reserve  has 
increased  $126,200,  being  now  $1,369,520.  The 
capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  and  the  net  surplus 
is  $1,154,810,  a  gain  for  1902  of  $136,978.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Uberto  C.  Crosby. 

EQUITABLE     LIFE     ASSURANCE     SO- 
CIETY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  forty-third  annual  statement  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has  just  been 
made  public.  This  statement  shows  the  total 
assets  of  the  company  to  be  $359,395,537,  or  an 
increase  in  1902  of  $28,355,817.  The  net  sur- 
plus, which  is  $75,127,496,  gained  in  the  same 
period  $3,998,454.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  was  $69,007,012,  a  gain  of  $4,632,407  over 
1901  and  an  excess  over  disbursements,  $6,758,- 
911.  The  amount  paid  during  the  year  to 
policyholders  for  death  claims,  endowments, 
annuities,  surrender  values  and  dividends  was 
$29,191,250,  while  premium  receipts  were  $53,- 
932,423.  New  assurance  was  written  to  the 
amount  of  $281,249,944,  this  amount  being 
greater  by  $35,337,857  than  the  new  business 
of  1901.  Outstanding  assurance  now  reaches 
the  colossal  sum  of  $1,292,446,595,  having  in- 
creased more  than  $113,000,000  during  the  year 
just  ended.  The  President  of  this  giant  com- 
pany is  James  W.  Alexander,  and  the  Vice- 
President  is  James  H.  Hyde,  a  son  of  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  the  founder  of  the  Equitable. 

GERMANIA    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 
Tho    for    more    than    forty    years    success- 
fully doing  business,  the  Germania  Life  In- 


surance Company  of  this  city  has  twice  only 
made  public  its  annual  financial  statement 
through  the  press.  The  report  for  1902  has 
recently  been  issued  and  shows  an  income  for 
the  year  of  $5,548,579,  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  $617,200,  and  an  excess  over  disburse- 
ments of  $2,000,685.  Of  the  disbursements 
$2,423,856  was  paid  to  policyholders,  and 
$1,124,037  for  taxes,  fees,  commissions,  salaries 
and  all  other  expenses.  The  total  assets  De- 
cember 31st,  1902,  were  $30,695,580,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  $1,904,770.  The  net 
surplus  as  regards  policyholders,  computed  by 
the  legal  standard  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  assumes  a  four  per  cent,  basis  on  all 
policies  issued  previous  to  January  ist,  1901,  is 
$4,319,875,  or  a  gain  since  December  31st, 
1901,  of  $486,485.  On  a  three  and  one-half  per 
cent,  basis  the  surplus  is  $3,474,028,  and  on  a 
three  per  cent,  basis  $2,354,727.  Cornelius 
Doremus  is  President  of  the  Germania  Life 
and  Hubert  Cillis  is  Vice-President. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT. 

The  fifty-seventh  report  of  Col.  Jacob  L. 
Greene,  the  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life,  to  its  members  is  as  interest 
ing  reading  as  its  predecessors  for  several 
years  past.  For  the  company  is  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest  and  also  one  of  the  small 
number  which  have  no  capital  stock,  but  has 
for  many  years  occupied  a  unique  position.  It 
has  refused  to  conduct  life  insurance  business 
on  the  lines  which  are  followed  by  other  com- 
panies, and  the  penalty  for  this  refusal — if  it 
is  a  penalty — is  a  comparatively  small  rate  of 
growth.  The  fact  is  that  the  difference  in 
method  between  this  and  other  companies  is 
the  precise  difference  between  rapid  growth  and 
slow  growth,  good  management  being  assumed 
in  both  cases.  But  in  the  view  of  President 
Greene  this  comparative  slowness  of  growth  is 
merely  a  consequence,  not  a  penalty  in  the 
common  meaning  of  that  word.  Necessarily 
he  must  explain  the  matter,  for  otherwise  the 
comparative  smallness  of  growth  would  be 
ascribed  by  the  public  to  some  fault  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  or  some  defect  in 
the  quality  of  insurance  furnished  by  it.  He 
makes  such  explanation  in  .this  annual  report, 
and  it  is  necessarily  critical  of  other  compa- 
nies, because  he  is  compelled  to  explain  why 
he  does  not  do  as  they  do  and  why,  in  his 
opinion,  his  course  is  the  right  one  in  life 
insurance  and  theirs  the  wrong  one. 

Without  arguing  that  now,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  is  unquestionably  sincere  and  is  cour- 
ageously obeying  his  convictions  of  duty  in 
trusteeship.  There  is  no  defect  in  the  quality 
of  insurance  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  entire  sound- 
ness and  worthiness  of  the  company.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  plan.  Those  who  prefer  the 
other  plan  will,  of  course,  choose  some  other 
company.  But  he  states  the  case  forcibly, 
dearly,  and  interestingly.  His  statement  is 
one  which  c?ifi  readily  be  iindersto/74  and  owght 
to  be  read. 
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Mr.  Bryan  has  declined  to 
attend  the  Democratic  din- 
ner and  reunion  in  Chicago 
on  Jackson  Day  because  Mr.  Cleveland, 
several  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other 
prominent  Gold  Democrats  have  been  in- 
vited. In  his  newspaper  he  urges  Demo- 
crats to  form  clubs  in  every  voting  pre- 
cinct in  order  that  they  may  effectively 
oppose  "  the  insidious  influences  at  work 
within  the  party  to  Republicanize  it  and 
make  it  acceptable  to  corporation  inter- 
ests."— In  response  to  the  question 
whether  he  would  accept  another  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Cleveland 
writes :  ''  I  cannot  possibly  bring  my 
mind  to  the  belief  that  a  condition  or 
sentiment  exists  that  makes  any  expres- 
sion from  me  on  this  subject  of  the  least 
importance." — Last  year  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Chief  Judge  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  address  the  Georgia  Bar  Association 
at  a  meeting  which  has  not  yet  been  held. 
The  recent  movement  in  favor  of  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Presidency  has  brought 
him  many  more  invitations  to  deliver 
public  addresses,  especially  in  the  South ; 
but  he  has  declined  all  of  them.  Reply- 
ing to  citizens  of  Chattanooga,  who  had 
asked  him  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be  given 
in  his  honor  in  that  city,  he  said  last  week 
that  the  duties  of  his  judicial  office  would 
require  his  undivided  attention  until  the 
summer  recess,  and  then  continued  as 
follows : 

"  As  your  generous  invitation  is  broad 
enough  to  allow  me  to  fix  a  date  during  the 
summer  recess,  I  must  go  further  and  frankly 
say  to  you  that  it  does  not  seem,  in  view  of 
recent  discussions,  as  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  visit  you  there  without  creating  an 
impression  in  the  public  mind  that  it  would 
be  in  furtherance  of  my  political  preferment. 


I  am  not  willing  to  take  any  action  which  will 
in  any  wise  warrant  such  a  suggestion. 

"  While  recognizing  that  situations  do  oc- 
casionally arise  which  make  it  the  duty  of 
a  judge  to  lay  aside  his  office  and  serve  in 
other  capacities,  if  the  people  desire,  I  al- 
ways held  firmly  to  the  notion  that  he  should 
not  seek  for  political  honors,  however  exalted 
they  may  be,  and,  holding  such  views,  I  should 
not  be  true  to  my  ideas  if  I  acted  otherwise. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  favorable  consideration 
of  any  invitation  other  than  that  to  address 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association,  accepted  by  me 
last  fall  before  the  discussion  above  alluded  to 
commenced,  would  be  inconsistent  with  these 
views." 

It  was  expected  by  some  that  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  Colonial  Club  of  New 
York  last  week  in  his  honor.  Judge 
Parker  would  say  something  bearing 
upon  his  proposed  candidacy.  But  the 
only  remark  he  made  that  could  be  even 
remotely  related  to  that  subject  was  one 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  charm  of  ju- 
dicial labor,  saying  that  "  the  Judge  in 
love  with  his  work  can  think  of  nothing 
so  attractive." — At  the  end  of  last  week 
the  Regular  Republicans  of  the  Delaware 
Legislature  addressed  the  Addicks  Re- 
publicans, offering  to  unite  with  them  in 
electing  two  Senators,  one  to  be  selected 
by  each  faction,  with  Mr.  Addicks  ex- 
cluded. On  Monday  afternoon  the  offer 
was  declined. — Governor  Odell  had  a 
conference  with  the  President  last  week 
concerning  causes  of  friction  between 
Senator  Piatt  and  himself  relating  to  cer- 
tain offices.  Mr.  Piatt  had  resented  the 
displacement  of  one  of  his  friends  by  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Dickey  to  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  latter 
was  transferred  from  the  Federal  office 
of  Shipping  Commissioner,  for  which  the 
Governor  had  a  candidate  in  the  person 
of  W.  W.  Worden,  while  the  Senator  in- 
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sisted  that  the  place  should  be  given  to 
Congressman  Hanbury.  An  agreement 
appears  to  have  been  reached.  The  Sena- 
tor says  that  Mr.  Hanbury  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  harmony  exists.  Mr. 
Worden  is  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some 
other  place,  it  is  said;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Baker, 
now  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Piatt,  is  held  in 
suspense.  The  incident  was  of  some  po- 
litical importance,  owing  to  reports  as  to 
the  decline  of  Senator  Piatt's  influence 
and  the  increase  of  Governor  Odell's,  in 
Washington  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  New  York  was  so 
much  disturbed  by  the  disagreement  that 
he  pleaded  very  earnestly  in  his  news- 
paper for  harmony,  saying  that  "  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  "  was 
*'  unquestionably  in  danger.' 
J» 

_,     J-  A  majority  of  the  members 

'       .  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Commerce  have  voted  to  re- 
port against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Crum  to  be  Collector 
at  Charleston,  Mr.  Jones  (of  Nevada) 
and  Mr.  Perkins  joining  the  Democrats 
in  the  negative.  It  is  understood  that 
the  nomination  will  not  be  withdrawn. 
— The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hanna 
for  pensioning  negroes  who  were  former- 
ly slaves,  and  similar  bills  heretofore  in- 
troduced by  others,  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  the  South  to  promote  schemes  for 
the  collection  of  money  from  negroes  in 
support  of  such  legislation. — Race  con- 
flicts are  reported  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  where 
several  negroes  have  been  publicly 
whipped  and  driven  from  town,  and  at 
a  small  settlement  twenty  miles  from 
Waycross,  Ga.,  where  whites  wantonly 
attacked  a  party  of  negroes  who  were 
dancing  in  a  public  hall.  The  whites  are 
said  to  have  fired  through  the  windows, 
killing  two  negroes  and  wounding  nine. 
— At  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  last  Saturday  Senator  Tillman 
made  a  characteristic  address  concerning 
the  negro.  Admitting  that  the  Southern 
whites  had  used  the  shotgun  and  the  tis- 
sue ballot  to  "  prevent  negro  domina- 
tion," he  asserted  that  the  education  of 
the  negro  meant  the  subjection  of  the 
whites : 


"  We  are  educating  them,  and  what  does  it 
mean?  Take  Booker  Washington  or  any  other 
nigger  and  raise  him  as  high  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  as  you  want  to.  What  are  you 
doing  when  you  do  this  ?  I'll  tell  you ;  you  are 
shutting  the  door  of  hope  in  the  face  of  the 
white  man.  You  are  starting  to  turn  this 
Government  over  to  Africans.  Nothing  but 
this  can  happen  within  the  next  fifty  years  if 
the  present  system  of  negro  education  con- 
tinues. What  is  to  stop  negro  domination  in 
South  Carolina  if  this  goes  on?  Nothing  but 
immigration,  and  immigration  of  whites,  if  you 
could  find  enough  willing  to  go  into  a  State 
run  by  niggers,  means  that  the  South  Caro- 
linian of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now 
will  be  half  or  whole  mulatto.  To  prevent 
this  the  people  of  the  South  are  willing  to 
take  the  bloodiest  of  measures.  You  may  be- 
lieve that  God  Almighty  meant  that  the  nigger 
should  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  but 
you  can't  shoot  it  into  the  man  from  the  South, 
and  I  assure  you  that  you  can't  vote  it  into 
him.  The  only  solution  of  this  problem,  my 
friends,  is  for  3'ou  people  of  the  North  to  take 
your  share  of  these  niggers  if  you  love  them 
well  enough.  We  will  gladly  swap  you  three 
niggers  for  one  good  German  or  any  other 
decent  white  man.  What  we  of  the  South 
fear  most  is  the  handling  of  this  matter  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  it." 

He  also  remarked  that  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  he  would  "  glad- 
ly at  any  time  have  led  a  party  of  men 
who  were  out  to  lynch  a  black  man  "  who 
had  assaulted  a  white  or  a  colored  woman. 
Some  one  asked  him  to  speak  about  his 
nephew,  who  murdered  Mr.  Gonzales. 
He  avoided  this  subject,  saying  that  it 
was  not  proper  ''  to  discuss  family  mat- 
ters in  public." 

^     ^.  ,     The     Alaskan     Boundary 

Treaties  and      rj.        .  i.-c   a     ^     *. 

^      ,  T  Treaty    was    ratified    last 

Trust  Laws  1        rr^i  1 

week.     I  here  was  scarcely 

any  opposition,  the  objections  of  Pacific 
Coast  Senators  having  been  removed  by 
some  understanding,  it  is  said,  as  to  the 
appointment  of  the  three  American  Com- 
missioners. It  became  known  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  appoint 
Senator  Lodge,  Secretary  Root  and  Sen- 
ator Turner  (whose  term  will  soon  ex- 
pire) ;  and  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  confident  that  these  gentle- 
men would  stedfastly  support  the  claims 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  Sen- 
ator Fairbanks  has  suggested  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  that  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission   should    reassemble    to   consider 
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those  other  questions  concerning  which  refrained  from  voting  on  the  Elkins  bill. 
action  was  prevented  by  the  disagreement  — Mr.    George    B.    Cortelyou,    of    New 
about  the  boundary. — Gen.  Rafael  Reyes,  York,  now  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Colombian  Minister  to  Mexico,  sharply  has  been  nominated  to  be  the  head  of 
resents  the  assertion  of  Senator  Morgan  the  new  Department  of  Commerce. — It 
that  a  recent  Chief  Executive  of  Colom-  was  known  at  the  end  of  last  week  that 
bia  sold  out  and  abdicated  for  $1,000,000.  Senator    Quay    was    willing    to    accept 
In  a  personal  telegram  he  invites  the  Sen-  the     proposed     Statehood     compromise 
ator  to  publish  the  origin  of  the  false  and  (Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  be  admit- 
malicious  report.     "  I  must  expect,"  he  ted  as  one  State),  and  that  all  the  Re- 
says,  ''  that  acting  with  the  courage  and  publicans  would  agree  to  it,  but  that  the 
sturdy  honesty  of  the  men  of  the  school  Democrats  would  continue  to  oppose  such 
of   George    Washington,    among   whom  a  settlement  of  the  controversy.    As  the 
towers   the    present   executive    chief   of  Three  States  bill  has  been  added  to  more 
your  nation,  you  will   in  fairness   fulfil  than  one  of  the  large  Appropriation  bills 
your  duty  of  rectifying  a  charge  as  in-  as  an  amendment,  the  calling  of  an  extra 
jurious  as  it  is  false  against  my  country."  session  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of 
— The  program  of  the  leaders  in  the  Sen-  these  bills  if  the  Republican  leaders  per- 
ate  for  the  Trust  legislation  of  the  ses-  sist  in  their  purpose  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion was  completed  on  Saturday  last.    It  sion  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two 
did  not   include   the   acceptance   of  the  distinct  States. 
House   (Littlefield)    bill  by  the  Senate.  «^ 
After  passing  this  bill,  the  House  passed  Anthracite  Strike    ^^^    ^^"^   hearing   be- 
the  Elkins  (rebate)  bill,  sent  over  from  Hearin     Ended      ^^^^      ^^^      Anthracite 
the   Senate,   and   accepted  the  publicity                                  Strike  Commission  was 
provisions  attached  by  the  Senate  con-  closed  last  week  with  five  days  of  argu- 
ferrces  to  that  part  of  the  Department  of  ment  by  counsel.     Among  the  incidents 
Commerce  bill  which  establishes  a  Bu-  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd 
reau  of  Corporations.    The  bill  to  expe-  (representing   the    union    miners)    to  a 
dite  the  trial  of  suits  against  Trusts  had  question  from  Judge  Gray  as  to  his  view 
already  become  a  law.     The  House  bill  of  the  action  of  non-union  men  who  con- 
was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  the  Judi-  tined  at  work  during  a  strike  or  took  the 
ciary  Committee,  and  will  probably  die  places    of    strikers.      These    men,    Mr. 
there  at  the  end  of  the  session.    Reports  Lloyd  said,  were,  of  course,  within  their 
as  to  the  reception  of  telegrams  from  of-  legal  rights,  but  were  violating  a  moral 
ficers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  duty  of  the  highest  sanctity,  which  was 
several  Senators  were  published,  but  the  that  a  man  must  do  what  he  could  to  help 
only  one  of  these  telegrams  printed  by  along  a  necessary  struggle  for  the  eleva- 
the  newspapers  was  one  received  by  Sen-  tion  of  his  class  and  of  society  at  large, 
ator  Quay  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  him.  The  most  impressive  address  in  behalf  of 
It  appears  that  telegrams  were  received  the  operators  was  that  of  President  Baer, 
by  several  members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Reading  Company,  who  spoke  at 
that  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  conveyed  great  length.    He  offered  an  increase  of 
to  the  President.     The  publication  of  it  wages,  the  rate  to  be  governed  by  a  slid- 
on  the  8th  is  said  to  have  been  made  with  ing  scale  of  prices.    At  the  beginning  he 
his  consent.     Some  think  that  the  tele-  would  now  increase  present  wages  by  5 
grams   were  sent  because  the  company  per  cent,   for  the  period  from  Novem- 
had  just  ascertained  that  Trust  bills  were  ber  ist,  1902,  to  April  ist  of  this  year, 
pending  and  would  be  passed ;  others  are  and  after  that  date  would  add  i  per  cent, 
of  opinion  that  they  were  designed  to  be  for  each  addition  of  5  cents  to  the  aver- 
published  in  order  that  the  Senate  bills  age  selling  price  of  white  ash  coal   in 
might  be  pushed  to  passage,  and  that  the  New  York  harbor,  in  excess  of  $4.50  per 
enactment  of  the  House  bill — the  only  ton.    The  offer  also  provided  that  wages 
one  in  which  the  penalty  of  a  withdrawal  should  not  fall  below  the  present  basis 
of    interstate    commerce    facilities    was  for  three  years  to  come.    Counsel  for  the 
used — might  be  prevented.     Mr.  Little-  miners  attacked  this  proposition,  assert- 
field  was  the  only  Republican  to   vote  ing  that  under  the  sliding  scale  the  op- 
against  the  Senate's  Publicity  bill,  and  he  erators'  additional  profit  would  be  more 
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than  twice  as  large  as  the  miners'  addi- 
tional pay.  Mr.  Baer  spoke  with  some 
sarcasm  and  bitterness  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  and  the  negotiations  un- 
dertaken at  its  suggestion.  The  operat- 
ors met  the  miners'  representatives,  he 
said,  "  in  a  church  building,  where  were 
present  some  distinguished  men.  Some 
were  Bishops  and  some  dressed  like 
Bishops."  The  distinct  understanding 
was  that  the  result  of  the  conference 
should  be  reported  to  the  Federation,  but 
the  latter  was  never  convened  to  receive 
a  report.  "  We  had  a  right  to  expect," 
said  he,  "  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Civic 
Federation  would  deal  honestly  and  just- 
ly with  us,  and  by  their  counsel  and  ad- 
vice and  influence  would  help  to  avert 
the  great  disaster  which,  in  all  its  ugli- 
ness, is  now  before  us.  They  deserted  the 
cause  they  had  espoused."  Replying  to 
this,  Senator  Hanna  says  that  the  Fed- 
eration did  not  meet  to  hear  the  report 
because  President  Thomas,  of  the  Erie 
road,  told  him  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.  The  Senator  also  expresses  his 
belief  that  "  the  American  people  have 
such  a  profound  contempt  for  Mr.  Baer 
that  anything  he  may  say  on  the  subject 
will  receive  no  consideration."  Mr. 
Oscar  S.  Straus  (also  of  the  Federation) 
says  that  the  reason  for  not  holding  the 
meeting  was  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
the  railroad  presidents  to  make  any  con- 
cession, even  a  wage  increase  of  5  per 
cent.  The  Federation's  Conciliation 
Committee  is  convinced,  he  adds,  that 
there  would  have  been  no  strike  if  the 
oflFer  now  made  by  Mr.  Baer  had  been 
made  in  March  last.  The  Commission 
will  meet  in  Washington  on  the  19th  to 
begin  work  on  its  report. 

Cuba  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^oan  of  $35,- 
Porto  Rico  ^^O'OOO  has  been  passed  by 
the  Cuban  Congress.  Secur- 
ity will  be  provided  by  special  taxes  on 
alcoholic  liquors,  mineral  waters,  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  yielding  about  $2,500,000 
a  year. — President  Palma  is  ready  to  sign 
the  agreement  by  which  a  naval  station 
at  Guantanamo  (including  an  area  of 
nearly  forty  square  miles,  both  land  and 
water),  and  a  coaling  station  at  Bahia 
Honda  are  to  be  leased  to  the  United 
States. — A  curious  series  of  frauds  in  the 
postal  service  is  reported  in  Porto  Rico. 


Rafael  Roderiguez,  postmaster  at  Coamo, 
and  Felipe  Sanchez,  postmaster  at  Bar- 
ros,  were  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
frauds  in  connection  with  money  orders. 
Both  were  convicted.  In  the  meantime 
each  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  a 
brother.  These  relatives,  not  deterred  by 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  Ra- 
fael and  Felipe,  committed  similar  frauds 
with  much  regularity.  In  turn  they  were 
arrested,  and  all  four  have  been  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  The  offices  thus  va- 
cated have  been  filled  by  the  fathers  of 
the  convicts,  and  at  last  accounts  no  ad- 
ditional frauds  had  been  discovered. — J. 
R.  Garrison,  Auditor  of  Porto  Rico,  re- 
tires from  his  office  to  resume  work  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. Regis  H.  Post,  of  Bellport,  N.  Y., 
has  been  nominated  to  succeed  him. — 
The  Spanish  bank  at  San  Juan  has  filed  a 
formal  protest  against  the  issue  of  circu- 
lating notes  by  the  new  First  National 
Bank  of  that  city,  claiming  that  its  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  issuing  such  notes  on  the 
island — granted  by  Spain — was  con- 
firmed by  the  Peace  treaty  and  by  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  required  to  establish  its 
claim  by  appeal  to  the  courts. 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


The  situation  in  the 
islands  does  not  im- 
prove. In  Rizal  and  Bu- 
lacan  there  are  frequent  skirmishes  with 
ladrones,  who  appear  to  have  become  too 
strong  for  the  constabulary  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Luzon.  There  was  a  battle  last 
week  between  100  constables  and  200  in- 
surgents (the  dispatches  use  this  word) 
at  a  place  only  seven  miles  from  Manila. 
Fifteen  insurgents  and  two  constables 
were  killed.  These  insurgents  belonged 
to  the  forces  of  the  irreconcilable  Gen- 
eral San  Miguel.  In  Bulacan  25  volun- 
teers, who  had  undertaken  to  assist  the 
municipal  police,  deserted  and  went  over 
to  the  ladrones.  Secretary  Root  has 
transmitted  to  Congress  a  cablegram,  in 
which  Governor  Taft  says : 

"  All  business  suffering  greatly  from  fluc- 
tuation and  depreciation  of  silver ;  immense 
losses  to  merchants  who  have  sold  on  credit. 
Failure  to  furnish  relief  at  this  session  of 
Congress  would  create  consternation  through- 
out the  islands ;  added  to  prevailing  financial 
depression,  the  loss  of  animals  by  rinderpest, 
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and  the  resulting  destitution,  the  political 
situation  would  become  more  difficult." 

It  is  reported  from  Washincrton  that  the 
Senate  Democrats  will  not  permit  the 
passage  of  the  pending  Philippine  Cur- 
rency bill  at  this  session. — Senator  Hoar 
has  presented  in  the  Senate  a  petition, 
signed  by  the  Presidents  of  47  colleges 
and  by  about  200  college  professors,  ask- 
ing that  the  committee  on  the  Philip- 
pines be  authorized  to  sit  during  the  re- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
concerning  the  islands. 


Venezuela  ^^^  protocols  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Venezuelan  dis- 
pute were  signed  last  Friday  at  the 
British  Legation  in  Washington  by 
representatives  of  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  Mr.  Bowen.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  protocols, 
as  stated  in  these  pages  last  week,  was 
that  Germany  demanded  the  payment  of 
$340,000  as  a  precedent  to  the  raising  of 
the  blockade.  Altho  Count  Quadt  had 
signed  a  paper  previously  with  Mr. 
Bowen  to  the  effect  that  Germany  would 
accept  a  cash  payment  of  $27,500,  as  the 
other  nations  did,  the  German  Foreign 
Office  would  not  modify  its  demand  for 
the  larger  sum,  even  tho  Minister  Bowen 
said  that  he  would  yield  and  pay  it,  pro- 
viding Germany  could  afford  to  make  a 
public  confession  that  she  did  not  stand 
by  agreements  signed  by  her  duly  ac- 
credited diplomats.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment, however,  said  that  she  must 
have  the  $340,000,  but  that  if  the  amount 
were  paid  in  five  monthly  installments 
it  would  be  satisfactory ;  and  as  England 
and  Italy  did  not  object  to  Germany's 
thus  getting  more  than  their  share,  Mr. 
Bowen  gave  Germany  drafts  for  the  full 
amount.  By  signing  the  protocol,  then, 
Venezuela  obtains  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  blockade  immediately  raised,  and, 
also,  the  return  of  all  her  vessels,  war 
and  merchant,  which  have  been  captured 
by  the  allied  fleet.  England  and  Italy 
get  each  a  cash  payment  of  $27,500,  and 
Germany  $340,000.  All  three  Powers 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  a  "  favored 
nation  treaty  "  with  Venezuela,  and  in 
acordance  with  the  decision  of  The 
Hague  will  get  a  share  of  the  thirty  per 
cent,  customs  from  the  ports  of  La 
Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello.     The  exact 


amount  of  the  claims  of  each  nation  will 
be  fixed  by  a  mixed  commission,  and  in 
case  of  inability  to  agree  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  designate  an 
umpire.  Almost  the  entire  press  of  Eu- 
rope agrees  in  according  this  settlement 
an  American  diplomatic  victory,  and 
much  gloomy  prophecy  is  indulged  in  as 
to  the  weakness  of  Europe  and  the 
Americanization  of  the  world,  etc.  In 
this  country  general  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed. Manv  banking  houses  are  de- 
sirous of  lending  Venezuela  all  the 
money  she  wants,  but  such  loans  Mr. 
Bowen  has  uniformly  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  diplomatic  agent 
merely  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  pure- 
ly financial  matters.  Even  Mr.  Car- 
negie's generous  offer  to  pay  the  whole 
German  demand  Mr.  Bowen  did  not  feel 
compelled  to  accept,  as  fortunately  Vene- 
zuela had  the  wherewithal  to  pay  it  her- 
self. In  Venezuela  there  is  great  rejoic- 
ing. The  ships  are  hurrying  from  all 
nearby  ports  laden  with  commodities  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  suffering  popu- 
lation, -cud  President  Castro  has  sent 
troops  in  every  direction  to  suppress  the 
revolution,  which,  with  the  raising  of  the 
blockade,  it  is  now  believed  will  offer 
little  resistance.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Bowen  will  begin  immediately  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  protocols  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eight  unallied  Powers 
for  the  settlement  of  their  claims  with 
Venezuela.  The  drawing  of  the  pro- 
tocol with  the  United  States  will  be  the 
first  undertaking  and  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  protocol  with  France,  etc.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that,  as  the 
unallied  nations  are  opposed  to  all  pref- 
erential treatment  for  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  Venezuela,  the  United 
States  and  France  ought  to  be  the  spokes- 
men of  the  unallied  nations  at  The 
Hague  as  opposed  to  the  three  allies. 
The  details  of  the  constitution  and  pro- 
cedure of  The  Hague  court  are  yet  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

E  r  h  However  peculiar  the  organiza- 
-_  tion  of  the  English  army  may 

be  in  certain  particulars,  it  at 
least  affords  no  little  excitement  to  the 
general  public.  Recently  a  letter  from 
Rear-Admiral  Basil  Cochrane  on  the 
treatment  of  the  subalterns  in  the  guards' 
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regiments  aroused  cunsiderable  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Acording 
to  the  revelations  in  this  letter,  subalterns 
who  are  found  guilty  of  social  or  mili- 
tary offenses  are  still  punished  in  the 
brutal  manner  which  prevailed  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  For  instance,  the  colonel 
of  one  batallion  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
handing  over  offending  officers  to  the 
senior  subalterns,  who  summon  a  court- 
martial.  The  sentence  is  commonly  a 
flogging,  which  is  administered  with  a 
cane  on  the  bare  back,  from  six  to  forty 
blows  being  given.  All  the  officers  pres- 
ent, even  friends  of  the  victim,  are  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  administering  the 
punishment.  The  Rear-Admiral's  own 
nephew,  Captain  Leveson-Gower,  was 
thus  flogged  for  wdiat  is  described  as  an 
unintentional  military  fault.  He  was 
again  punished  with  great  severity  and 
in  consequence  has  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. Colonel  Kinloch  has  been  removed 
from  his  station,  and  the  matter  will  be 
brought  before  Parliament.  These  regi- 
ments of  guards  are  held  in  high  esteem 
and  are  recruited  from  the  best  families 
of  England. — The  unemployed  in  Lon- 
don continue  to  meet  together  and  make 
demonstrations  of  their  necessity.  Last 
week  two  thousand  of  these  unfortunates 
met  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  passed  a 
resolution  demanding  work.  The  meet- 
ing was  perfectly  orderly  and  the  un- 
employed were  quite  outnumbered  by  the 
police  and  the  spectators  who  were  pres- 
ent.— The  expedition  in  Nigeria,  of 
which  we  gave  an  account  recently,  has 
been  quite  successful.  Colonel  Morland, 
with  his  twelve  hundred  men,  occupied 
Kano  on  February  3d.  after  a  sharp  fight 
in  which  two  British  officers  were 
wounded.  The  enemy  lost  heavily,  but 
the  city  itself  was  not  injured.  The 
Emir  fled  with  one  thousand  horsemen 
to  Sokoto. 

The  Irish  ^^  i"^^^  ^^0"l  ^^e  nu- 
Land  Question  ^^rous  speeches  by  lead- 
ing men  on  the  subject, 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Irish  Land 
Conference,  if  they  can  be  carried  through 
Parliament,  are  likely  to  reduce  the  so- 
called  Irish  question  to  a  simple  matter. 
In  a  recent  speech  Mr.  Redmond  de- 
clared that  the  next  few  weeks  would  de- 
cide whether  the  land  war  which  had  dev- 
astated  Ireland    for   centuries   and   had 


been  an  unceasing  source  of  difficulties 
to  England  should  be  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  Irish 
tenants  on  fair  and  honorable  terms.  He 
lioped  with  all  his  heart  that  English 
statesmen,  in  the  interest  of  England  as 
well  as  of  Ireland,  would  have  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  seize  the  great  op- 
portunity offered  to  do  a  great  act  of 
statesmanship.  All  the  talk  in  the  hostile 
English  publications  about  serious  dif- 
ferences on  this  question  in  Ireland,  all 
the  prophecies  of  new  splits  in  the  Na- 
tional party  were  ridiculous  inventions. 
With  these  newspapers  '*  the  wash  was 
father  to  the  thought,"  and  he  asserted 
that  on  the  main  and  essential  feaures  of 
the  present  political  situation  Irish  pub- 
lic opinion  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  unit ;  on  the  findings  of  the  recent  Land 
Conference  the  voices  of  opinion  from 
county  councils,  district  and  municipal 
councils,  and  branches  of  the  League 
were  practically  unanimous.  One  ef- 
fect of  the  criticism  published  should  be 
to  impress  on  the  Government  that  the 
terms  agreed  upon  were  the  very  low- 
water  mark  of  what  Irish  tenants  might 
be  expected  to  accept.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  that  Ireland  was  not  committed  to 
approval  of  the  report  of  the  conference, 
and  in  one  sense  that  was  true.  The  Irish 
people  in  this  as  in  every  other  matter 
were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  when 
the  Government  Bill  came  to  be  intro- 
duced a  great  national  council,  repre- 
senting not  only  the  branches  of  the 
League,  but  all  the  representative  bodies 
in  Ireland,  would  meet  in  Dublin  with 
full  powers  to  deal  with  the  Government 
proposal.  The  Irish  party  had  agreed  to 
the  proposal  that  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and  himself 
should  represent  the  tenants'  side,  and 
not  two  men  out  of  the  eisfhtv  objected  to 
the  names.  Three  things  the  conference 
had  done  which  entitled  it  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  Irish  people.  It  had  de- 
clared unanimously  that  no  settlement  of 
the  Irish  land  question  would  be  possible 
without  the  restoration  of  evicted  tenants 
to  their  homes ;  it  had  declared  that  the 
settlement  in  the  congested  districts  and 
the  poorer  districts  in  the  west  and  south 
should  be  based  on  the  redistribution  of 
land  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
grazing  tracts ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the 
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conference  deserved  national  gratitude 
for  the  scheme  by  which  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
could  immediately  become  owners  of  the 
soil.  The  scheme  which  he  described 
would  settle  the  land  question.  It  was 
not  a  compulsory  scheme  of  purchase, 
tho  perhaps  ultimately  some  form  of  com- 
pulsion might  have  to  be  applied  to  a 
small  section  of  Irish  landlords.  It  was  a 
compromise,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  demanded  by  landlords  and  the 
amount  tenants  were  willing  to  pay  be- 
ing met  by  a  grant  from  the  British 
Treasury,  a  comparatively  trifling  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  which  would  be  re- 
couped by  economies  in  Irish  administra- 
tion.— Mr.  William  O'Brien  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  United  Irish  League  at 
Tuam,  in  which  he  warns  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  losing  by  rashness 
the  advantages  almost  within  their  grasp. 
He  says  that  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  conference  are  carried  out,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  tenants  will  receive  an  im- 
mediate reduction  of  about  8  shillings  on 
a  pound,  besides  obtaining  possession  of 
their  holdings  forever;  and  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  small  holders  of  Con- 
naught  will  receive  larger  holdings,  or 
new  holdings,  out  of  the  land  now  given 
up  to  grazing. 


France 


The  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the 
Humbert  family  has  all  been 
brought  in  and  the  case  now  awaits  final 
judgment.  Throughout  the  trial  Mme. 
Humbert,  and  to  a  less  extent  M. 
Humbert,  assumed  the  attitude  of  in- 
jured innocence  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  seems  to  have 
shifted  to  their  side.  As  regards  M.  Cat- 
taui,  the  money-lender,  who  brought  suit 
against  Mme.  Humbert  and  so  caused  the 
whole  swindling  scheme  to  topple  about 
her  ears,  Mme.  Humbert  acted  toward 
him  as  if  he  were  the  guilty  person.  She 
declared  that  M.  Cattaui  usually  charged 
interest  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
sometimes  made  his  rates  300  or  400  per 
cent.  When  M.  Cattaui  repudiated  the 
charge  of  usury  Mme.  Humbert  sprang 
from  her  seat  and  claimed  the  privilege 
of  interrogating  the  banker.  The  pre- 
siding magistrate,  however,  rebuked  her 
strongly.  Many  people,  well  known  for 
their   position    in    society    or    literature, 


were  at  the  trial  and  the  whole  affair  ay 
pears  to  have  had  for  Paris  the  interest 
of  a  new  dramatic  sensation.  On  Febru- 
ary 13th  the  affair  caused  one  of  those 
constantly  recurring  scandals  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  M.  Binder, 
Nationalist,  attempted  to  interpellate  M. 
Valle,  Minister  of  Justice,  on  the  Hum- 
bert affair,  declaring  that  suspicion  had 
long  been  directed  against  the  Cabinet 
for  their  protection  of  the  Humbert  fam- 
ily. There  was  great  disorder.  The 
members  of  the  Left  protested  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  M.  Binder.  As 
the  accuser  continued  to  shout  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  and  order  could  not  be 
gained,  the  Ministers  retired  from  the 
House,  while  the  Left  party  applauded 
and  the  Right  party  hissed.  The  peculiar 
position  of  M.  Combes,  the  Premier,  in 
regard  to  religion  is  likely  to  get  him  into 
serious  difficulty,  and  even  to  remove  him 
from  his  position.  His  execution  of  the 
Associations  Act  brought  down  on  him 
the  hostility  of  the  ultra-religionists,  and 
now  he  is,  it  is  said,  acting  in  such  a  way 
as  if  his  purpose  were  to  bring  about  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France.  According  to  a  Roman  paper 
the  Vatican  is  preparing  to  raise  the 
question  of  French  adhesion  to  the  Con- 
cordat. The  bishops  of  Carcassonne  and 
d'Annecy,  recently  nominated,  have  not 
yet  received  their  bulls,  nor  has  Premier 
Combes  been  informed  that  the  nomina- 
tions have  been  acted  upon  in  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  support  of  religion  in 
the  abstract  threatens  to  create  a  division 
between  the  Radical  and  Social  groups 
of  the  extreme  Left,  by  whose  coalition 
he  maintains  his  position.  The  Radicals, 
who  are  thorough-going  materialists,  are 
opposed  to  Premier  Combes  in  his  half- 
way measures,  and  also  to  M.  Jaures,  the 
Socialist  Vice-President,  who  has  been 
supporting  the  Premier  in  these  meas- 
ures. 

_,     _,       -     .        The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
The  Macedonian     .  .11 

p    ..  mg   any   exact    knowl- 

edge of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Bulgaria  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  news  comes  in 
part  from  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Committee,  and  in  part  from  special  cor- 
respondents of  the  European  press  and 
from  diplomatic  circles.    Naturally,  there 
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Ts  often  a  discrepancy  in  the  reports. 
Thus  from  one  side  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  large  bodies  of  Turkish  troops 
are  being  gathered  in  threatening  man- 
ner along  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  where- 
as from  other  sources  we  learn  that  these 
troops  are  sent  thither  merely  to  relieve 
the  frontier  guards,  who  serve  regular- 
ly for  six  months.  The  only  thing 
known  with  any  real  certainty  is  the  fact 
that  Austria  and  Russia  propose  to  offer 
conditions  to  Turkey  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  bring  affairs  in  that  part  of  the 
world  to  a  state  of  stability ;  and  that  the 
various  foreign  offices  of  Europe  are 
manifestly  wrought  up  with  nervousness 
lest  the  difficulties  in  Bulgaria  should 
bring  the  Powers  at  one  another's  throats. 
According  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  has  invoked  the  good  offices 
of  the  different  Powers  to  cause  Turkey 
to  cease  from  her  military  preparations. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  officially  announced 
that  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  de- 
cided to  dissolve  the  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee in  that  country  and  to  place  a 
strong  military  cordon  along  the  Mace- 
donian frontier.  Already  President 
Michaelovski,  of  the  Central  Macedonian 
Committee,  General  Zoutcheff,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  a  number  of  others  have 
been  arrested.  Macedonia  itself,  which  is 
causing  all  this  turmoil  with  its  cry  of 
"  Macedonia  for  Macedonians "  is,  in 
fact,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  people  of  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Servians,  Wallacks, 
Turks  and  Jews,  who  are  united  by  a  sin- 
gle common  desire — the  desire  to  free 
themselves  from  Turkish  despotism. 
Each  one  of  these  various  races,  how- 
ever, if  Turkish  rule  were  broken  down, 
would  wish  the  country  to  be  governed 
from  a  different  place.  The  Bulgarians, 
from  Sofia ;  and  the  others  from  their 
home  capitals. 

„      .    .      A    Q-Qod    understandiner    of 
.-      ,     .      what  is  meant  by  the  Russian 

Manchuria  .  f -m/       i 

evacuation  of  Manchuria  may 
be  had  from  a  survey  of  the  railroad  in 
its  southern  section  from  Harbin  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny,  a  distance  of  615 
miles.  To  follow  her  proposals  of 
evacuation  Russia  needs  only  to  call  her 
troops  into  the  towns  along  the  railroad 
which  she  controls   and  which   she  has 


taken  care  to  make  the  strategic  points 
of  the  province.  Harbin  is  within  36 
hours  of  the  Russian  garrisoned  cities 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  on  the  coast,  is  the  strongest 
Russian  fortress  in  Asia.  Guard  houses 
are  being  erected  along  the  line  every 
three  or  four  miles.  There  are  frontier 
guards  at  every  station  and  barracks  at 
the  larger  stations.  Eighty  miles  below 
Harbin  the  road  crosses  again  the  Sungari 
River,  and  from  the  encampment  here  a 
steamer  runs  to  Kirin.  Sixty-seven  miles 
further  the  road  reaches  Kuan-cheng- 
tzu,  a  busy  city  of  120,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  strongly  held  by  Russian  troops. 
Further  down  comes  Kai-yuan,  where 
there  is  a  large  Russian  concession  and 
where  a  permanent  garrison  of  3,000  men 
is  to  be  stationed.  Still  further  comes 
Tiehling,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Liau  River,  the  chief 
waterway  of  Southern  Manchuria.  This 
place,  too,  is  completely  Russianized. 
South  from  here  the  third  station  is  Muk- 
den, a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  which  is,  how- 
ever, under  the  military  control  of  Rus- 
sia. A  cartoon,  by  a  Chinese  artist,  shows 
the  nature  of  this  Russian  occupation. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  Chinese  mandarin 
sweeping  the  street  and  a  Russian  sol- 
dier with  whip  in  hand  and  rifle  on  back 
standing  over  him.  Underneath  is  the 
inscription :  "  Faithful  by  day — sweep- 
ing the  streets ;  faithful  by  night — light- 
ing the  lamp."  The  Governor-General, 
Tseng  Chi,  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  Thirty-four  miles  south 
of  the  capital  are  the  coal  mines  of  Yen- 
tai,  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  railroad.  Their  present  yield  is  150 
tons  per  day,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  16,000,000  tons  in  sight.  The 
next  station  is  Liau-Yang,  a  city  of  100,- 
000  inhabitants,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
point  of  great  strategic  importance.  The 
Russians  say  that  after  the  evacuation  a 
permanent  force  of  3,000  or  4,000  troops 
will  be  stationed  in  Liau-Yang.  At  the 
present  time  every  public  office  and  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  soldiers.  From  here 
to  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  there  are  other 
stations  occupied  in  the  same  way  by  the 
Russians,  and  everywhere  along*  the  line 
Chinese  and  Russians  are  seen  living  to- 
2:cther. 
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well-known  Chinese  interpreter,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Singleton,  of  24  Pell  Street. — Editor.] 


THE  village  where  I  was  born  is  sit- 
uated in  the  province  of  Canton, 
on   one  of  the  banks  of  the   Si- 
Kiang  River.    It  is  called  a  village,  altho 
it  is  really  as  big  as  a  city,  for  there  are 
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about  5,000  men  in  it  over  eighteen  years 
of  age — women  and  children  and  even 
youths  are  not  counted  in  our  villages. 

Ail  in  the  village  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Lee.  They  did  not  intermarry  with 
one  another,  but  the  men  went  to  other 
villages  for  their  wives  and  brought  them 
home  to  their  fathers'  houses,  and  men 
from  other  villages — Wus  and  Wings 
and  Sings  and  Fongs,  etc. — chose  wives 
from  among  our  girls. 

When  I  was  a  baby  I  was  kept  in  our 


house  all  the  time  with  my  mother,  but 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  seven  I  had  to  sleep 
at  nights  with  other  boys  of  the  village — 
about  thirty  of  them  in  one  house.  The 
girls  are  separated  the  same  way — thirty 
or  forty  of  them  sleeping  together  in  one 
house  away  from  their  parents — and  the 
widows  have  houses  where  they  work 
and  sleep,  tho  they  go  to  their  fathers' 
houses  to  eat. 

My  father's  house  is  built  of  fine  blue 
brick,  better  than  the  brick  in  the  houses 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  one 
story  high,  roofed  with  red  tiles  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall  which  also  in- 
closes the  yard.  There  are  four  rooms 
in  the  house,  one  large  living  room  which 
serves  for  a  parlor  and  three  private 
rooms,  one  occupied  by  my  grandfather, 
who  is  very  old  and  very  honorable ;  an- 
other by  my  father  and  mother,  and  the 
third  by  my  oldest  brother  and  his  wife 
and  two  little  children.  There  are  no 
windows,  but  the  door  is  left  open  all  day. 

All  the  men  of  the  village  have  farms, 
but  they  don't  live  on  them  as  the  farm- 
ers do  here;  they  live  in  the  village,  but 
go  out  during  the  day  time  and  work 
their  farms,  coming  home  before  dark. 
My  father  has  a  farm  of  about  ten  acres, 
on  which  he  grows  a  great  abundance  of 
things — sweet  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  peas, 
yams,  sugar  cane,  pineapples,  bananas, 
lychee  nuts  and  palms.  The  palm  leaves 
are  useful  and  can  be  sold.  Men  make 
fans  of  the  lower  part  of  each  leaf  near 
the  stem,  and  water  proof  coats  and  hats, 
and  awnings  for  boats,  of  the  parts  that 
are  left  when  the  fans  are  cut  out. 

So  many  different  things  can  be  grown 
on  one  small  farm,  because  we  bring 
plenty  of  water  in  a  canal  from  the 
mountains  thirty  miles  away,  and  every 
farmer  takes  as  much  as  he  wants  for  his 
fields  by  means  of  drains.  He  can  give 
each  crop  the  right  amount  of  water. 

Our  people  all  working  together  make 
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these  things,  the  mandarin  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  we  pay  no  taxes,  except 
a  small  one  on  the  land.  We  have  our 
own  Government,  consisting  of  the  elders 
of  our  tribe — the  honorable  men.  When 
a  man  gets  to  be  sixty  years  of  age  he 
begins  to  have  honor  and  to  become  a 
leader,  and  then  the  older  he  grows  the 
more  he  is  honored.    We  had  some  men 


had  as  good  a  time  as  American  boys, 
perhaps  better,  as  we  were  almost  always 
together  in  our  house,  which  was  a  sort 
of  boys'  club  house,  so  we  had  many  play- 
mates. Whatever  we  did  we  did  all  to- 
gether, and  our  rivals  were  the  boys  of 
other  club  houses,  with  whom  we  some- 
times competed  in  the  games.  But  all 
our  play  outdoors  was  in  the  daylight. 
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who  were  nearly  one  hundred  years,  but 
very  few  of  them. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  man  may 
correct  them  for  a  fault,  Chinese  boys 
have  good  times  and  plenty  of  play.  We 
played  games  like  tag,  and  other  games 
like  shinny  and  a  sort  of  football  called 
yin. 

We  had  dogs  to  play  with — plenty  of 
dogs  and  good  dogs — that  understand 
Chinese  as  well  as  American  dogs  under- 
stand American  language.  We  hunted 
with  them,  and  we  also  went  fishing  and 


because  there  were  many  graveyards 
about  and  after  dark,  so  it  was  said,  black 
ghosts  with  flaming  mouths  and  eyes  and 
long  claws  and  teeth  would  come  from 
these  and  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  any 
one  whom  they  might  meet. 

It  was  not  all  play  for  us  boys,  how- 
ever. We  had  to  go  to  school,  where  we 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  to  recite  the 
precepts  of  Kong-foo-tsze  and  the  other 
Sages,  and  stories  about  the  great  Em- 
perors of  China,  who  ruled  with  the  wis- 
dom of  gods  and  gave  to  the  whole  world; 
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the  light  of  high  civiHzation  and  the  cul- 
ture of  our  literature,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  nations. 

I  went  to  my  parents'  house  for  meals, 
approaching  my  grandfather  with  awe, 
my  father  and  mother  with  veneration 
and  my  elder  brother  with  respect.  I 
never  spoke  unless  spoken  to,  but  I  lis- 
tened and  heard  much  concerning  the  red 
haired,  green  eyed  foreign  devils  with  the 
hairy  faces,  who  had  lately  come  out  of 
the  sea  and  clustered  on  our  shores.  They 
were  wild  and  fierce  and  wicked,  and 
paid  no  regard  to  the  moral  precepts  of 
Kong-foo-tsze  and  the  Sages ;  neither 
did  they  worship  their  ancestors,  but  pre- 
tended to  be  wiser  than  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  They  loved  to  beat  peo- 
ple and  to  rob  and  murder.  In  the  streets 
of  Hong  Kong  many  of  them  could  be 
seen  reeling  drunk.  Their  speech  was  a 
savage  roar,  like  the  voice  of  the  tiger  or 
the  buffalo,  and  they  wanted  to  take  the 
land  away  from  the  Chinese.  Their  men 
and  women  lived  together  like  animals, 
without  any  marriage  or  faithfulness, 
and  even  were  shameless  enough  to  walk 
the  streets  arm  in  arm  in  daylight.  So 
the  old  men  said. 

All  this  was  very  shocking  and  dis- 
gusting, as  our  women  seldom  were  on 
the  street,  except  in  the  evenings,  when 
they  went  with  the  water  jars  to  the  three 
wells  that  supplied  all  the  people.  Then 
if  they  met  a  man  they  stood  still,  with 
their  faces  turned  to  the  wall,  while  he 
looked  the  other  way  when  he  passed 
them.  A  man  who  spoke  to  a  woman  on 
the  street  in  a  Chinese  village  would  be 
beaten,  perhaps  killed. 

My  grandfather  told  how  the  English 
foreign  devils  had  made  wicked  war  on 
the  Emperor,  and  by  means  of  their  en- 
chantments and  spells  had  defeated  his 
armies  and  forced  him  to  admit  their 
opium,  so  that  the  Chinese  might  smoke 
and  become  weakened  and  the  foreign 
devils  might  rob  them  of  their  land. 

My  grandfather  said  that  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Chinese  were  always  the 
greatest  and  wisest  among  men.  They 
had  invented  and  discovered  everything 
that  was  good.  Therefore  the  things 
which  the  foreign  devils  had  and  the 
Chinese  had  not  must  be  evil.  Some  of 
these  things  were  very  wonderful,  en- 
abling the  red  haired  savages  to  talk  with 


one  another,  tho  they  might  be  thousands 
of  miles  apart.  They  had  suns  that  made 
darkness  like  day,  their  ships  carried 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  to  fight  for 
them,  and  thousands  of  demons  that  lived 
in  iron  and  steel  houses  spun  their  cot- 
ton and  silk,  pushed  their  boats,  pulled 
their  cars,  printed  their  newspapers  and 
did  other  work  for  them.  They  were 
constantly  showing  disrespect  for  their 
ancestors  by  getting  new  things  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old. 

I  heard  about  the  American  foreign 
devils,  that  they  were  false,  having  made 
a  treaty  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
could  freely  come  to  China,  and  the  Chi- 
nese as  freely  go  to  their  country.  After 
this  treaty  was  made  China  opened  its 
doors  to  them  and  then  they  broke  the 
treaty  that  they  had  asked  for  by  shut- 
ting the  Chinese  out  of  their  country. 

When  I  was  ten  years  of  age  I  worked 
on  my  father's  farm,  digging,  hoeing, 
manuring,  gathering  and  carrying  the 
crop.  We  had  no  horses,  as  nobody  un- 
der the  rank  of  an  official  is  allowed  to 
have  a  horse  in  China,  and  horses  do  not 
w^ork  on  farms  there,  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  roads  there  are  so  bad.  The 
people  cannot  use  roads  as  they  are  used 
here,  and  so  they  do  not  make  them. 

I  worked  on  my  father's  farm  till  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  a  man 
of  our  tribe  came  back  from  America  and 
took  ground  as  large  as  four  city  blocks 
and  made  a  paradise  of  it.  He  put  a 
large  stone  w^all  around  and  led  some 
streams  through  and  built  a  palace  and 
summer  house  and  about  twenty  other 
structures,  with  beautiful  bridges  over 
the  streams  and  walks  and  roads.  Trees 
and  flowers,  singing  birds,  water  fowl 
and  curious  animals  were  within  the 
walls. 

The  man  had  gone  away  from  our  vil- 
lage a  poor  boy.  Now  he  returned  with 
unlimited  wealth,  which  he  had  obtained 
in  the  country  of  the  American  wizards. 
After  many  amazing  adventures  he  had 
become  a  merchant  in  a  city  called  Mott 
Street,  so  it  was  said. 

When  his  palace  and  grounds  were 
completed  he  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the  peo- 
ple who  assembled  to  be  his  guests.  One 
hundred  pigs  roasted  whole  were  served 
on  the  tables,  with  chickens,  ducks,  geese 
and  such  an  abundance  of  dainties  that 
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our  villagers  even  now  lick  their  fingers 
when  they  think  of  it.  He  had  the  best 
actors  from  Hong  Kong  performing,  and 
every  musician  for  miles  around  was 
playing  and  singing.  At  night  the  blaze 
of  the  lanterns  could  be  seen  for  many 
miles. 

Having  made  his  wealth  among  the 
barbarians  this  man  had  faithfully  re- 
turned to  pour  it  out  among  his  tribes- 
men, and  he  is  living  in  our  village  now 
very  happy,  and  a  pillar  of  strength  to 
the  poor. 

The  wealth  of  this  man  filled  my  mind 
with  the  idea  that  I,  too,  would  like  to 
go  to  the  country  of  the  wizards  and 
gain  some  of  their  wealth,  and  after  a 
long  time  my  father  consented,  and  gave 
me  his  blessing,  and  my  mother  took 
leave  of  me  with  tears,  while  my  grand- 
father laid  his  hand  upon  my  head  and 
told  me  to  remember  and  live  up  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  Sages,  to  avoid  gam- 
bling, bad  women  and  men  of  evil  minds, 
and  so  to  govern  my  conduct  that  when 
I  died  my  ancestors  might  rejoice  to  wel- 
come me  as  a  guest  on  high. 

My  father  gave  me  $ioo,  and  I  went  to 
Hong  Kong  with  five  other  boys  from 
our  place  and  we  got  steerage  passage  on 
a  steamer,  paying  $50  each.  Everything 
was  new  to  me.  All  my  life  I  had  been 
used  to  sleeping  on  a  board  bed  with  a 
wooden  pillow,  and  I  found  the  steamer's 
bunk  very  uncomfortable,  because  it  was 
so  soft.  The  food  was  different  from 
that  which  I  had  been  used  to,  and  I  did 
not  like  it  at  all.  I  was  afraid  of  the 
stews,  for  the  thought  of  what  they  might 
be  made  of  by  the  wicked  wizards  of  the 
ship  made  me  ill.  Of  the  great  power  of 
these  people  I  saw  many  signs.  The  en- 
gines that  moved  the  ship  were  wonder- 
ful monsters,  strong  enough  to  lift  moun- 
tains. When  I  got  to  San  Francisco, 
which  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Ex- 
clusion act,  I  was  half  starved,  because  I 
was  afraid  to  eat  the  provisions  of  the 
barbarians,  but  a  few  days'  living  in  the 
Chinese  quarter  made .  me  happy  again. 
A  man  got  me  work  as  a  house  servant 
in  an  American  family,  and  my  start  was 
the  same  as  that  of  almost  all  the  Chi- 
nese in  this  country. 

The  Chinese  laundryman  does  not 
learn  his  trade  in  China;  there  are  no 
laundries  in   China.     The  women  there 


do  the  washing  in  tubs  and  have  no 
washboards  or  flat  irons.  All  the  Chi- 
nese laundrymen  here  were  taught  in  the 
first  place  by  American  women  just  as  I 
was  taught. 

When  I  went  to  work  for  that  Ameri- 
can family  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English,  and  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  housework.  The  family  consisted 
of  husband,  wife  and  two  children.  They 
were  very  good  to  me  and  paid  me  $3.50 
a  week,  of  which  I  could  save  $3. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything, 
and  I  did  not  understand  what  the  lady 
said  to  me,  but  she  showed  me  how  to 
cook,  wash,  iron,  sweep,  dust,  make  beds, 
wash  dishes,  clean  windows,  paint  and 
brass,  polish  the  knives  and  forks,  etc., 
by  doing  the  things  herself  and  then 
overseeing  my  efforts  to  imitate  her.  She 
would  take  my  hands  and  show  them 
how  to  do  things.  She  and  her  husband 
and  children  laughed  at  me  a  great  deal, 
but  it  was  all  good  natured.  I  was  not 
confined  to  the  house  in  the  way  servants 
are  confined  here,  but  when  my  work  was 
done  in  the  morning  I  was  allowed  to  go 
out  till  lunch  time.  People  in  California 
are  more  generous  than  they  are  here. 

In  six  months  I  had  learned  how  to  do 
the  work  of  our  house  quite  well,  and  I 
was  getting  $5  a  week  and  board,  and 
putting  away  about  $4.25  a  week.  I  had 
also  learned  some  English,  and  by  going 
to  a  Sunday  school  I  learned  more  Eng- 
lish and  something  about  Jesus,  who  was 
a  great  Sage,  and  whose  precepts  are  like 
those  of  Kong-foo-tsze. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  when  I  came 
to  this  country,  and  I  worked  for  two 
years  as  a  servant,  getting  at  the  last  $35 
a  month.  I  sent  money  home  to  comfort 
my  parents,  but  tho  I  dressed  well  and 
lived  well  and  had  pleasure,  going  quite 
often  to  the  Chinese  theater  and  to  din- 
ner parties  in  Chinatown,  I  saved  $50  in 
the  first  six  months,  $90  in  the  second, 
$120  in  the  third  and  $150  in  the  fourth. 
So  I  had  $410  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  I  was  now  ready  to  start  in  business. 

When  I  first  opened  a  laundry  it  was 
in  company  with  a  partner,  who  had  been 
in  the  business  for  some  years.  We  went 
to  a  town  about  500  miles  inland,  where 
a  railroad  was  building.  We  got  a  board 
shanty  and  worked  for  the  men  employed 
by  the  railroads.     Our  rent  cost  us  $10 
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a  month  and  food  nearly  $5  a  week  each, 
for  all  food  was  dear  and  we  wanted  the 
best  of  everything — we  lived  principally 
on  rice,  chickens,  ducks  and  pork,  and 
did  our  own  cooking.  The  Chinese  take 
naturally  to  cooking.  It  cost  us  about 
$50  for  our  furniture  and  apparatus,  and 
we  made  close  upon  $60  a  week,  which 
we  divided  between  us.  We  had  to  put 
up  with  many  insults  and  some  frauds, 
as  men  would  come  in  and  claim  parcels 
that  did  not  belong  to  them,  saying  they 
had  lost  their  tickets,  and  would  fight  if 
they  did  not  get  what  they  asked  for. 
Sometimes  we  were  taken  before  Magis- 
trates and  fined  for  losing  shirts  that  we 
had  never  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
were  making  money,  and  even  after  send- 
ing home  $3  a  week  I  was  able  to  save 
about  $15.  When  the  railroad  construc- 
tion gang  moved  on  we  went  with  them. 
The  men  were  rough  and  prejudiced 
against  us,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
big  Eastern  cities.  It  is  only  lately  in 
New  York  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
able  to  discontinue  putting  wire  screens 
in  front  of  their  windows,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  street  boys  are  still 
breaking  the  windows  of  Chinese  laun- 
dries all  over  the  city,  while  the  police 
seem  to  think  it  a  joke. 

We  were  three  years  with  the  railroad, 
and  then  went  to  the  mines,  where  we 
made  plenty  of  money  in  gold  dust,  but 
had  a  hard  time,  for  many  of  the  miners 
were  wild  men  who  carried  revolvers  and 
after  drinking  would  come  into  our  place 
to  shoot  and  steal  shirts,  for  which  we 
had  to  pay.  One  of  these  men  hit  his 
head  hard  against  a  flat  iron  and  all  the 
miners  came  and  broke  up  our  laundry, 
chasing  us  out  of  town.  They  were  go- 
ing to  hang  us.  We  lost  all  our  prop- 
erty and  $365  in  money,  which  members 
of  the  mob  must  have  found. 

Luckily  most  of  our  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  bankers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  drew  $500  and  went  East  to 
Chicago,  where  I  had  a  laundry  for  three 
years,  during  which  I  increased  my  cap- 
ital to  $2,500.  After  that  I  was  four 
years  in  Detroit.  I  went  home  to  China 
in  1897,  but  returned  in  1898,  and  began 
a  laundry  business  in  Buffalo.  But  Chi- 
nese laundry  business  now  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  American  cheap 
labor  in  the  steam  laundries  has  hurt  it. 


So  I  determined  to  become  a  general 
merchant,  and  with  this  idea  I  came  to 
New  York  and  opened  a  shop  in  the  Chi- 
nese quarter,  keeping  silks,  teas,  porce- 
lain, clothes,  shoes,  hats  and  Chinese  pro- 
visions, which  include  shark's  fins  and 
nuts,  lily  bulbs  and  lily  flowers,  lychee 
nuts  and  other  Chinese  dainties,  but  do 
not  include  rats,  because  it  would  be  too 
expensive  to  import  them.  The  rat  which 
is  eaten  by  the  Chnese  is  a  field  animal 
which  lives  on  rice,  grain  and  sugar  cane. 
Its  flesh  is  delicious.  Many  Amercans 
who  have  tasted  shark's  fin  and  bird's 
nest  soup  and  tiger  lily  flowers  and  bulbs 
are  firm  friends  of  Chinese  cookery.  If 
they  could  enjoy  one  of  our  fine  rats  they 
would  go  to  China  to  live,  so  as  to  get 
some  more. 

American  people  eat  ground  hogs, 
which  are  very  like  these  Chinese  rats,  and 
they  also  eat  many  sorts  of  food  that  our 
people  would  not  touch.  Those  that  have 
dined  with  us  know  that  we  understand 
how  to  live  well. 

The  ordinary  laundry  shop  is  generally 
divided  into  three  rooms.  In  front  is  the 
room  where  the  customers  are  received, 
behind  that  a  bedroom  and  in  the  back  the 
work  shop,  which  is  also  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen.  The  stove  and  cooking 
utensils  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Americans. 

Work  in  a  laundry  begins  early  on 
Monday  morning — about  seven  o'clock. 
There  are  generally  two  men,  one  of 
whom  washes  while  the  other  does  the 
ironing.  The  man  who  irons  does  not 
start  in  till  Tuesday,  as  the  clothes  are 
not  ready  for  him  to  begin  till  that  time. 
So  he  has  Sundays  and  Mondays  as  holi- 
days. The  man  who  does  the  washing 
finishes  up  on  Friday  night,  and  so  he 
has  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Each  works 
only  five  days  a  week,  but  those  are  long 
days — from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  midnight. 

During  his  holidays  the  Chinaman  gets 
a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  life.  There's  a 
good  deal"  of  gambling  and  some  opium 
smoking,  but  not  so  much  as  Americans 
imagine.  Only  a  few  of  New  York's 
Chinamen  smoke  opium.  The  habit  is 
very  general  among  rich  men  and  officials 
in  China,  but  not  so  much  among  poor 
men.  I  don't  think  it  does  as  much  harm 
as  the  liquor  that  the  Americans  drink. 
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There's  nothing  so  bad  as  a  drunken  man. 
Opium  doesn't  make  people  crazy. 

GambHng  is  mostly  fan  tan,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  poker,  which  the  Chi- 
nese have  learned  from  Americans  and 
can  play  very  well.  They  also  gamble 
with  dominoes  and  dice. 

The  fights  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
operations  of  the  hatchet  men  are  all  due 
to  gambling.  Newspapers  often  say  that 
they  are  feuds  between  the  six  companies, 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  six  companies 
are  purely  benevolent  societies,  which 
look  after  the  Chinaman  when  he  first 
lands  here.  They  represent  the  six 
southern  provinces  of  China,  where  most 
of  our  people  are  from,  and  they  are  like 
the  German,  Swedish,  English,  Irish  and 
Italian  societies  which  assist  emigrants. 
When  the  Chinese  keep  clear  of  gam- 
bling and  opium  they  are  not  blackmailed, 
and  they  have  no  trouble  with  hatchet 
men  or  any  others. 

About  500  of  New  York's  Chinese  are 
Christians,  the  others  are  Buddhists, 
Taoists,  etc.,  all  mixed  up.  These  haven't 
any  Sunday  of  their  own,  but  keep  New 
Year's  Day  and  the  first  and  fifteenth 
days  of  each  month,  when  they  go  to  the 
temple  in  Mott  Street. 

In  all  New  York  there  are  only  thirty- 
four  Chinese  women,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  Chinese  woman  out  here  unless 
one  goes  to  China  and  marries  her  there, 
and  then  he  must  collect  affidavits  to 
prove  that  she  really  is  his  wife.  That 
is  in  case  of  a  merchant.  A  laundryman 
can't  bring  his  wife  here  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  the  women  of  the 
Chinese  Ambassador's  family  had  trouble 
getting  in  lately. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  or  any 
proof  of  the  demoralization  of  our  people 
if  some  of  the  white  women  in  China- 
town are  not  of  good  character?  What 
other  set  of  men  so  isolated  and  so  sur- 
rounded by  alien  and  prejudiced  people 
are  more  moral?  Men,  wherever  they 
may  be,  need  the  society  of  women,  and 
among  the  white  women  of  Chinatown 
are  many  excellent  and  faithful  wives  and 
mothers. 

Recently  there  has  been  organized 
among  us  the  Oriental  Club,  composed  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  influential  men. 
We  hope  for  a  great  improvement  in  so- 
cial conditions  by  its  means,  as  it  will  dis- 


cuss matters  that  concern  us,  bring  us  in 
closer  touch  with  Americans  and  speak 
for  us  in  something  like  an  official  man- 
ner. 

Some  fault  is  found  with  us  for  stick- 
ing to  our  old  customs  here,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  clothes,  but  the  reason 
is  that  we  find  American  clothes  much  in- 
ferior, so  far  as  comfort  and  warmth  go. 
The  Chinaman's  coat  for  the  winter  is 
very  durable,  very  light  and  very  warm. 
It  is  easy  and  not  in  the  way.  If  he 
wants  to  work  he  slips  out  of  it  in  a 
moment  and  can  put  it  on  again  as 
quickly.  Our  shoes  and  hats  also  are 
better,  w^e  think,  for  our  purposes,  than 
the  American  clothes.  Most  of  us  have 
tried  the  American  clothes,  and  thev 
make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the  stocks. 

I  have  found  out,  during  my  residence 
in  this  country,  that  much  of  the  Chinese 
prejudice  against  Americans  is  un- 
founded, and  I  no  longer  put  faith  in  the 
wild  tales  that  were  told  about  them  in 
our  village,  tho  some  of  the  Chinese,  who 
have  been  here  twenty  years  and  who  are 
learned  men,  still  believe  that  there  is  no 
marriage  in  this  country,  that  the  land  is 
infested  with  demons  and  that  all  the 
people  are  given  over  to  general  wicked- 
ness. 

I  know  better.  Americans  are  not  all 
bad,  nor  are  they  wicked  wizards.  Still, 
they  have  their  faults,  and  their  treatment 
of  us  is  outrageous. 

The  reason  why  so  many  Chinese  go 
into  the  laundry  business  in  this  country 
is  because  it  requires  little  capital  and  is 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  are 
open.  Men  of  other  nationalities  who 
are  jealous  of  the  Chinese,  because  he  is 
a  more  faithful  worker  than  one  of  their 
people,  have  raised  such  a  great  outcry 
about  Chinese  cheap  labor  that  they  have 
shut  him  out  of  working  on  farms  or  in 
factories  or  building  railroads  or  making 
streets  or  digging  sewers.  He  cannot 
practice  any  trade,  and  his  opportunities 
to  do  business  are  limited  to  his  own 
countrymen.  So  he  opens  a  laundry 
when  he  quits  domestic  service. 

The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in  this 
country  is  all  wrong  and  mean.  It  is 
persisted  in  merely  because  China  is  not  a 
fighting  nation.  The  Americans  would 
not  dare  to  treat  Germans,  English,  Ital- 
ians or  even  Japanese  as  they  treat  the 
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Chinese,  because  if  they  did  there  would  our  countrymen,  but  we  don't  see  any 

be  a  war.  good  resuUs.    We  hoped  for  good  from 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  prejudice  Roosevelt,  we  thought  him  a  brave  and 

against  the  Chinese.     The  cheap  labor  good  man,  but  yet  he  has  continued  the 

cry  was  always  a  falsehood.    Their  labor  exclusion    of    our    countrymen,    tho    all 

was  never  cheap,  and  is  not  cheap  now.  other  nations  are  allowed  to  pour  in  here 

It   has  always   commanded   the   highest  — Irish,    Italians,   Jews,    Poles,    Greeks, 

market  price.    But  the  trouble  is  that  the  Hungarians,  etc.    It  would  not  have  been 

Chinese  are  such  excellent  and  faithful  so  if  Mr.  McKinley  had  lived. 

workers  that  bosses  will  have  no  others  Irish  fill  the  almshouses  and  prisons 

when  they  can  get  them.    If  you  look  at  and  orphan  asylums,  Italians  are  among 

men  working  on  the  street  you  will  find  the  most  dangerous  of  men,  Jews  are  un- 

an   overseer   for   every   four   or   five   of  clean  and  ignorant.     Yet  they  are  all  let 

them.     That  watching  is  not  necessary  in,  while  Chinese,  who  are  sober,  or  duly 

for  Chinese.     They  work  as  well  when  law  abiding,  clean,  educated  and  indus- 

left  to  themselves  as  they  do  when  some  trious,    are    shut   out.      There   are    few 

one  is  looking  at  them.  Chinamen  in  jails  and  none  in  the  poor 

It  was  the  jealousy  of  laboring  men  of  houses.     There  are  no  Chinese  tramps 

other  nationalities — especially  the  Irish —  or  drunkards.     Many  Chinese  here  have 

that   raised   all    the   outcry   against   the  become  sincere  Christians,  in  spite  of  the 

Chinese.     No  one  would  hire  an  Irish-  persecution  which  they  have  to  endure 

man,    German,    Englishman    or    Italian  from  their  heathen  countrymen.     More 

when  he  could  get  a  Chinese,  because  our  than   half   the   Chinese   in   this   country 

countrymen  are  so  much  more  honest,  in-  would  become  citizens  if  allowed  to  do  so, 

dustrious,  steady,  sober  and  painstaking,  and  would  be  patriotic  Americans.     But 

Chinese  were  persecuted,  not   for  their  how  can  they  make  this  country  their 

vices,  but  for  their  virtues.    There  never  home  as  matters  now  are !    They  are  not 

was  any  honesty  in  the  pretended  fear  of  allowed  to  bring  wives  here  from  China, 

leprosy  or  in  the  cheap  labor  scare,  and  and  if  they  marry  American  women  there 

the  persecution   continues   still,   because  is  a  great  outcry. 

Americans  make  a  mere  practice  of  lov-  All  Congressmen  acknowledge  the  in- 
ing  justice.  They  are  all  for  money  mak-  justice  of  the  treatment  of  my  people,  yet 
ing,  and  they  want  to  be  on  the  strongest  they  continue  it.  They  have  no  back- 
side always.    They  treat  you  as  a  friend  bone. 

while  you  are  prosperous,  but  if  you  have  Under  the  circumstances,  how  can  I 

a  misfortune  they  don't  know  you.  There  call  this  my  home,  and  how  can  any  one 

is  nothing  substantial  in  their  friendship,  blame  me  if  I  take  my  money  and  go 

Wu-Ting-Fang  talked  very  plainly  to  back  to  my  village  in  China  ? 

Americans  about  their  ill  treatment  of  Nf.w  york. 


Israel's    Amor    Patriae 


By  Annette  Kohn 


SRAEL,  Thou  my  people  art, 
Sinai's  Law  doth  rule  my  heart, 
Sinai's  God  my  soul  adores, 
Unto  him  my  Spirit  soars. 


Yet  thou  dear  land  of  the  West, 
By  the  light  of  Freedom  blest, 
In  thy  greatness  rests  my  pride ; 
Thou  to  me  art  sanctified. 


For  thee  I  would  sacrifice 
Life  and  all  that  most  I  prize. 
Glorious   Country — I  love  thee, 
With  my  whole  heart's  fealty. 
New  York,  February,  1903. 


The    Race    Problem    in    the    South 


By   Samuel    Douglas    McEnery 

United   States   Senator   from   Louisiana 


THE  race  question  in  the  South,  and 
for  that  matter  in  all  the  States,  is 
no  nearer  solution  than  when  the 
negro  was  liberated  and  the  elective 
franchise  bestowed  upon  him.  He  still 
occupies  the  lowest  place  in  the  social 
scale.  The  prejudice  against  him  is 
stronger  than  when  he  was  in  bondage,  so 
far  as  his  ambition  incites  him  to  social 
equality  with  the  whites.  That  he  can 
never  be  on  a  plane  of  social  equality 
with  the  whites  is  certain.  This  is  fixed 
in  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature.  No 
amount  of  education,  no  distinction  in 
any  calling  or  profession  can  alter  the 
characteristics  of  the  race  which  make 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the 
African  and  the  Caucasian.  These  racial 
characteristics  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Race  distinction  and  racial  characteris- 
tics have  existed  at  all  times  and  among 
all  peoples.  In  the  case  of  the  negro 
race  prejudice  is  intensified.  He  has 
from  the  earliest  ages  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  superior  races  in  civiliza- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  any  social  dis- 
tinction ever  being  accorded  to  him.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  slave  to  the  white  race 
for  so  many  years,  and  made  no  effort  at 
emancipation,  and  was  satisfied  with  his 
condition,  creating  the  belief  that  it  was 
by  Divine  decree  that  he  was  made  a 
slave,  adds  to  the  social  prejudice  against 
him  which  has  existed  for  centuries. 

A  nation  can  only  work  out  a  complete 
and  perfect  development  in  its  moral 
unity,  which  is  determined  by  racial  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  power  in  history  and 
goes  forward  with  a  definite  type,  in  law, 
literature,  science  and  in  its  physical 
character.  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Nine- 
veh perished  through  racial  character. 
There  was  a  negative  in  their  racial  make 
up.  In  Judea,  Greece  and  Rome  race  in- 
tellect, assertive  force  and  power,  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  their  progress  was 
the  march  of  civilization.  Give  the  negro 
the  power,  constitute  him  the  potential 
factor  in  government,  his  race  character 
will  determine  the  destiny  of  the  nation, 
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and  there  will  be  sure  signs  of  a  decay- 
ing civilization. 

The  South  was  on  the  threshold  of 
solving  the  negro  problem,  and  it  had 
made  some  headway  in  that  direction  by 
inducing  the  negro  to  rely  upon  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  his  superior.  But  the 
lust  for  office  and  selfish  motives  directed 
to  the  furtherance  of  special  interests 
leads  the  South  to  believe  that  the  negro 
problem  so  happily  nearing  solution  is 
long  deferred. 

In  the  midst  of  a  fierce  war  for  his 
emancipation  he  was  docile,  obedient  and 
unambitious.  There  were  many  in  the 
Confederate  army  as  servants  and  team- 
sters, and  occupying  many  other  menial 
occupations  within  whispering  distance 
of  the  Federal  pickets,  yet  there  was  no 
concerted  effort  to  aid  the  army  which 
was  battling  for  his  freedom.  He  was  an 
elector  after  the  Civil  War,  and  played  an 
important  part,  if  a  disastrous  one  in  gov- 
ernment, yet  he  quietly  submitted  to  dis- 
franchisement without  a  murmur.  What 
other  race  would  have  submitted  to  so 
many  years  of  slavery  without  com- 
plaint? What  other  race  would  have 
rested  so  complacently  in  the  presence  of 
an  army  fighting  for  its  freedom  ?  What 
other  race  would  have  submitted  so 
quietly  to  disfranchisement  ?  These  facts 
stamp  his  inferiority  to  the  white  race. 
They  show  a  difference  between  the 
blacks  and  the  whites  that  no  time,  no 
education,  no  environments,  and  certain- 
ly no  legislation  can  alter.  Take  the  ne- 
groes from  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  let 
them  dwell  among  the  negroes  of  the 
South  and  they  will  be  like  them  in  all 
respects,  unambitious,  satisfied  with  pres- 
ent conditions,  willing  to  accept  their  in- 
feriority, and  only  restless  when  aroused 
by  some  superior  intellect  just  as  they 
were  when  controlled  by  unscrupulous 
politicians  during  the  era  of  reconstruc- 
tion. When  that  era  ended  with  their 
habitual  submission  they  accepted  condi- 
tions, retired  from  office,  quit  politics 
only  to  appear  at  the  polls  when  solicited 
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for  the  market  price  of  their  votes.  They 
were  no  longer  candidates  for  the  office 
of  sheriff,  legislator  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  altho  if  they  possessed  the  ele- 
ments of  character  inherent  in  the  white 
race,  they  had  sufficient  strength  and 
numbers  to  succeed.  Is  there  any  won- 
der, then,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 


from  the  impersonal  mass  of  ignorance. 
The  negro  as  an  elector  has  the  right  to 
vote  untrammeled  just  as  he  wishes.  It 
is  enough  for  the  negro  elector  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  of 
the  Government.  But  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing sentiment  that  he  ought  not  to  aspire 
to  office.    He  is  not  yet  qualified  to  gov- 
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convinced  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the 
whites  in  every  essential  of  manhood,  and 
that  he  can  never  attain  social  equality 
with  them,  cannot  be  an  inmate  of  their 
houses,  or  their  associates  in  clubs,  on 
the  streets  or  in  hotels  or  in  any  public 
conveyance.  The  movement  in  the  South 
has  been  to  confer  the  franchise  upon  the 
more  intelligent,  those  who  can  read  and 
write  or  own  a  certain  amount  of  prop- 
erty, personal  or  real,  to  the  amount  of 
$300.  Thus  the  negro  has  been  individ- 
ualized   and    his    personality    separated 


ern,  and  besides  the  placing  of  him  in  of- 
fice has  a  tendency  to  accord  to  him  so- 
cial recognition  to  which  the  South  is  un- 
alterably opposed.  He  holds  no  office  in 
the  Northern  States  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance where  his  vote  is  in  certain  lo- 
calities the  balance  of  power.  He  does 
not  dominate  the  whites  in  these  States. 
Why  then  should  the  South  accord  him 
privileges  which  are  denied  to  him  in 
other  sections  of  the  Union  ? 

During  the  time  of  slavery  the  marital 
relations  between  the  negroes,  while  they 
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were  not  sustained  by  law,  were  rigidly  no  probabilit}-  of  anything  like  social 
and  religiously  observed.  The  family  equality.  Against  this  the  South  can  and 
ties  were  strong,  and  when  rudely  and  will  protect  itself.  The  social  organiza- 
cruelly  broken  by  the  slave  dealer  and  the  tion  there  is  such  that  all  apprehension  of 
unfortunate  slave  holder  reduced  to  the  such  a  thing  may  be  dismissed.  In  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  his  slaves,  the  South  the  integrity  and  purity  of  the 
separations  were  painful,  and  the  w'lie  white  race  will  be  preserved.  But  the 
and  the  husband  long  remembered  each  South  does  object  to  placing  negroes  in 
other  and  plural  marriages  were  excep-  official  positions,  where  they  will  have  to 
tions.  The  slave  owner  looked  after  the  come  in  contact  with  white  men  and 
health  and  morals  of  his  slaves.  Self  in-  women  for  the  reason  it  is  degrading  to 
terest  alone  was  a  sufficient  inducement,  them  to  have  to  accord  to  the  negro  that 
if  there  were  no  kind  feelings  to  them,  personal  respect  that  is  due  to  one  hold- 
When  slavery  disappeared  the  morality  ing  a  high  official  position,  such  as  col- 
among  the  negroes  went  with  it.  Marital  lectors  of  ports  and  postmasters.  In 
relations  are  loose  and  plural  marriages  these  high  official  places  it  is  not  improb- 
numerous.  In  the  cities  it  is  among  the  able  that  white  women  in  the  service  of 
generality  of  negroes  worse.  They  the  Government  biay  be  placed  under  them, 
drink  and  gamble,  and  have  resorts,  The  people  of  the  South  know  the  negro 
where  both  sexes  meet  of  the  vilest  kind,  character  so  well  that  they  are  convinced 
and  they  are  becoming  morphine  and  of  his  aptitude  to  be  familiar  when  not  in- 
cocaine  fiends.  The  death  rate  among  solent  and  domineering.  It  is  not  neces- 
them  in  consequence  of  this  dissipation  sary  to  state  that  every  negro  advance- 
is  unusually  large.  Recently  there  was  a  ment  and  insolence  to  white  women  of 
meeting  of  colored  preachers  in  New  Or-  the  South  is  resisted  with  speedy  and 
leans,  with  the  Democratic  Mayor  of  the  summary  punishment.  The  South  being 
city  and  other  white  men  in  attendance  thus  protected  it  looks  with  alarm  at  the 
at  the  invitation  of  these  preachers,  to  in-  social  advancement  of  the  negro  in  cer- 
quire  into  the  cause  of  this  mortality,  tain  localities  and  among  a  certain  class 
They  will  attend  no  white  meetings,  de-  in  the  North.  Cultured  Boston  is  as 
cline  to  hear  a  white  preacher,  and  refuse  much  opposed  to  admitting  a  negro  to 
to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where  white  family  circles  as  are  the  people  of 
a  white  teacher  is  provided.  Their  the  South.  Yet  there  are  reported  an- 
preachers  are,  as  a  rule,  very  ignorant,  nually  more  than  thirty  marriages  of 
and  their  teachers  not  of  the  type  and  white  women  to  negroes.  If  they  in- 
character  that  should  be  the  instructors  crease  in  numbers  there  and  elsewhere 
of  youth.  While  the  negro  has  advanced  in  the  North,  to  save  the  white  race  from 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  his  mor-  deterioration  and  white  women  from  deg- 
als  have  deteriorated.  The  moral  side  of  redation,  race  hostility  will  be  engend- 
the  negro  has  been  neglected,  and  the  ered  as  intense,  and  punishment  as  se- 
physical  conditions  of  the  generation  vere  and  summary  as  in  the  South  will 
since  the  war  are  not  up  to  the  standard  be  inflicted.  As  the  negro  race  increases 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  a  fact  noticed  by  in  population  in  the  South,  his  emigra- 
all  who  know  anything  of  the  negro  that  tion  to  the  North,  already  large,  will  in- 
the  present  generation  is  very  vicious,  crease,  and  the  political  and  social  condi- 
and  among  its  members  may  be  found  tions  there  will  not  be  encouraging,  un- 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  less  a  check  is  placed  upon  negro  ad- 
hemous  crimes.  It  is  said  that  these  vances  to  the  more  humble  white  women, 
criminals  are  the  outcasts  of  the  race,  and  The  history  of  the  negro,  his  disposition, 
that  it  should  not  be  held  responsible,  morals  and  radically  different  racial  char- 
But  they  are  secreted  and  protected  by  acteristics  should  forever  forbid  the 
the  race,  and  it  does  not  condemn  the  amalgamation  of  the  races, 
crimes  with  that  spirit  and  force  that  The  white  race  will  always  control, 
would  spring  from  the  indignation  of  a  subdue  and  keep  in  subjugation  the  in- 
virtuous  and  self  respecting  people,  ferior  races.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
There  is  not  the  remotest  fear  of  negro  world,  now  being  continued  in  the  pres- 
domination  again  in  the  South.    There  is  ent  enlightened  century.     In  Africa  the 
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white  man  is  rapidly  gaining-  a  prominent 
foothold,  and  in  time  the  African  will  be 
kept  in  abject  submission  or  be  exter- 
minated. It  is  going  on  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Filipino  will  certainly  oc- 
cupy an  inferior  place  to  the  white  man ; 
and  if  he  declines  annihilation  will  be 
the  result.  China  will  be  dismembered, 
and  its  territory  allotted  to  the  white 
man,  and  the  Chinaman  will  fall  under 
his  absolute  sway.  They  knew  of  the  im- 
pending disaster  to  their  race,  and  the 
Boxer  movement  is  but  a  spasmodic  ef- 
fort to  ward  off  the  impending  calamity 
10  the  race.  The  negro  in  America  will 
be  no  exception  to  the  irresistible  march 
of  civilization.  He  will  be  compelled  to 
occupy  an  inferior  and  subject  place  in 
society  and  in  politics,  and  if  he  resents 
the  inexorable  law  will  fall  heavily  upon 
him.  It  is  the  conflict  that  has  been  borne 
through  the  centuries.  How  futile  then 
to  attempt  to  stay  the  law  of  evolution  of 
the  races  by  forced  efforts  to  place  him  in 
a  position  in  which  he  cannot  maintain 
himself. 

No  one  denies  that  the  negro  ought  to 
be  educated,  particularly  along  lines  suit- 
able to  his  condition.  He  ought  to  be  so 
educated  as  to  make  him  a  wage  earner 
and  a  useful  citizen.  To  accomplish  this 
his  moral  faculties  will  have  to  be 
trained.  The  present  system  in  vogue 
leaves  untutored  his  moral  nature,  and  he 
leaves  his  school  no  better  morally  than 
when  he  entered  it.  It  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied  that  morally  the  negro 
has  made  no  advancement.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  have  studied  his  character  that 
he  has  deteriorated.  There  ought  to  be  a 
radical  change  in  the  system  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  persists  in  ignoring  white  in- 
structors in  letters  and  religion.  Every 
one  in  the  South  knows  that  his  schools, 
his  churches  and  his  amusements  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  The  South  has  ex- 
pended and  is  expending,  and  the  philan- 
thropists in  the  North  have  contributed 
most  liberally  for  the  advancement  of  col- 
ered  schools.  But  the  management  of 
all  schools,  including  the  industrial,  are 
exclusively  under  the  management  of  the 
race.  These  schools  have  produced  no 
beneficial  results.  They  have  unfitted  the 
negro  for  labor  of  any  kind,  as  he  has  not 
been  taught  its  dignity  and  the  necessity 


to  labor  for  a  livelihood.  The  fields  and 
the  workshops  and  all  mechanical  occupa- 
tions are  abandoned  for  an  idle  life  in 
towns  and  cities,  where  they  live  by  their 
wits  on  the  industrious  membership  of 
their  race.  He  still  follows  the  occupa- 
tions which  his  slave  ancestors  followed. 
He  is  the  barber,  the  teamster,  roust- 
about, porter  and  waiter.  He  is  not  in 
the  machine  shops,  the  factories,  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  or  in  any  position  where 
skill  and  technical  knowledge  are  re- 
([uired.  Probably  race  prejudice  keeps 
him  out  of  these  places  both  North  and 
South.  At  any  rate,  with  all  his  attend- 
ance in  industrial  schools  he  is  not  there. 
Is  it  a  deficiency  in  his  training  or  social 
defects  in  the  ability  to  exert  his  per- 
sonality and  make  his  way  in  the  world  ? 
The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  true  rea- 
son. His  qualities  are  negative  and  not 
assertive.  They  will  always  mark  him 
for  inferiority,  unless  some  change  in  the 
education  of  his  moral  faculties  brings 
about  the  ability  to  positively  assert  his 
worth. 

The  race  in  the  South  has  no  personal- 
ity. It  is  an  inert,  impersonal  mass,  which 
was  put  in  motion  with  destructive  force 
by  the  carpetbagger  and  the  scalawag. 
It  is  unthinking,  and  was  used  to  forward 
the  personal  ends  of  politicians  in  the 
days  of  reconstruction.  The  negro  voted 
en  masse.  One  man  voted  the  entire  in- 
ert body.  It  voted  only  as  he  willed  it. 
There  was  an  imperative  necessity  to  re- 
form the  electorate.  The  conditions  de- 
manded a  representation  of  persons. 
They  demanded  a  clear  determination  of 
what  is  implied  in  the  representation  of 
persons.  It  cannot  include  as  an  active 
political  agent  a  dead  weight,  an  unthink- 
ing and  unconscious  multitude.  Mr. 
Brownson  says : 

"  The  elective  franchise  is  not  a  natural 
right,  because  it  is  political  power,  and  political 
power  is  always  a  trust,  never  a  natural  right, 
and  the  State  judges  for  itself  to  whom  it  will 
or  will  not  confide  the  right." 

If  there  is  no  capacity  to  exercise  the 
right,  the  right  does  not  and  cannot  ex- 
ist. The  bestowal  therefore  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  on  the  ignorant  mass  of  ne- 
groes was  an  injudicious  exercise  of  po- 
litical power.  It  is  useless  to  detail  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  demoraliza- 
tion and  the  corruption  in  the  days  of 
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what  is  known  as  negro  domination  in  the 
South.  It  was  overthrown  because  un- 
bearable. With  the  carpetbag  and  scala- 
wag power  destroyed  and  the  Grovern- 
ment  placed  in  the  administration  of  the 
white  people,  the  negro  at  once  submitted 
to  authority,  altho  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ap- 
preciated the  replacing  of  corrupt  gov- 
ernment by  one  honest  and  progressive, 
and  which  more  than  ever  before  pro- 
tected him  in  his  person  and  property. 
There  was  after  a  white  government  was 
established  a  rivalry  among  factions  of 
the  white  people  for  supremacy.  The  ig- 
norance, cunning  and  cupidity  of  the  ne- 
gro attracted  the  attention  of  the  politi- 
cians, and  there  were  independent  politi- 
cal movements  wherever  the  mass  of  the 
negro  vote  could  be  made  effective.  The 
negro  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  in- 
stead of  using  it  as  a  white  man  would 
to  his  own  advancement,  sold  his  vote 
through  some  leader  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  factions.  The  electorate  was  de- 
bauched, and  the  best  element  in  the 
State  saw  the  necessity  of  purifying  the 
electorate.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
getting  rid  of  this  impersonal,  unthink- 
ing mass.  A  republic  is  a  representation 
of  a  person  by  a  person,  and  not  of  an  un- 
thinking, impersonal  mass  of  ignorance. 
An  educational  qualification  was  required 
as  a  qualification  for  voters  applicable 
alike  to  both  whites  and  blacks.  In  some 
of  the  Southern  States  there  was  the  ad- 
mission to  the  electorate  of  a  certain  class 
without  qualifications.  But  the  inclusion 
of  this  class  did  not  exclude  the  negro 
from  the  electorate  as  he  could  vote  if  he 
possessed  the  qualification  of  reading  and 
writing  or  the  ownership  of  a  small 
amount  of  property,  personal  or  real. 
The  negro  was  satisfied,  made  no  demon- 
stration nor  uttered  a  complaint.  Since 
this  purification  of  the  electorate  the 
cause  of  active  hostility  between  the  races 
and  between  factions  ceased.  It  is  only 
by  some  negro  committee  of  non-residents 
that  there  has  been  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  provision  as  to  the 
qualification  of  voters.  Political  excite- 
ment did  the  negro  no  good.  He  quit 
work  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  "barbecue," 
and  engaged  in  more  or  less  dissipation. 
He  had  nothing  to  gain  in  the  way  of  po- 
litical advancement,  and  his  attendance 
only   emphasized  the   fact    that  he  ex- 


pected pay  for  his  attendance.  Since  the 
ignorant  mass  of  the  negroes  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  electorate  and  the 
franchise  bestowed  upon  those  who  have 
electoral  capacity,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  races.  The  negroes  who  now 
vote  do  so  without  molestation,  and  there 
is  a  better  feeling  in  different  localities 
in  the  State.  In  some  localities  there  was 
a  large  white  vote,  and  in  others  a  very 
large  negro  vote  with  few  white  votes 
and  the  white  voters  controlled  the  negro 
vote,  thus  offsetting  the  white  vote  in 
other  localities.  The  regulation  of  the 
elective  franchise  is  the  initiative  of  the 
solution  of  the  negro  question,  because  it 
has  established  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  races  and  insures  better  gov- 
ernment. 

Probably  there  is  no  race  in  which 
there  is  such  a  wide  divergence  in  the 
character  of  the  laborer.  Some,  but  not 
many,  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  honest 
and  stand  well  with  the  merchants  who 
supply  them  when  they  own  or  rent  land. 
There  is  the  other  extreme  of  laziness, 
indifference,  extravagance  and  thought- 
lessness. He  works  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  loves  recreation  and  excite- 
ment and  has  a  feeling  of  irresponsibility 
for  both  the  present  and  the  future.  He 
is  a  gambler  and  hard  drinker,  he  has  no 
capacity  for  the  professions  or  the  higher 
mechanical  arts  and  no  capacity  for  in- 
vention. He  has  no  capacity  for  organi- 
zation or  discipline,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions would  be  unknown  among  them 
unless  organized  by  white  men.  He  is  im- 
itative in  everything.  He  has  the  disposi- 
tion to  change  localities  to  work  and 
therefore  he  does  not  surround  himself 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  which 
he  could  readily  do,  as  he  is  well  paid 
and  has  ample  ground  allotted  to  him  for 
garden  purposes  and  for  raising  poultry 
and  forage  enough  for  hogs  and  cattle. 
Those  who  have  a  disposition  to  stay 
v/here  they  are  employed  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages  and  have  all  the  con- 
veniences and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  in  their  homes.  Labor  is  scarce  in 
fields  because  of  the  employment  of  field 
hands  by  the  railroads  and  the  sawmills. 
Hence  every  planter  is  disposed  to  en- 
courage his  field  hands  to  remain  on  his 
place  and  they  are  treated  with  generos- 
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ity  and  kindness  and  justice.  Thus  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  negro  question,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  very  embarrassing,  and 
will  require  the  highest  statesmanship  for 
its  management.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
ambitious  and  wire  working  politicians, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  secure  his  vote 
for  office,  either  at  the  polls  or  in  national 
nominating  conventions. 

The  negro  is  here  to  stay.  He  cannot 
be  deported.  It  would  be  a  cruel  and 
harsh  measure  and  impractical.  The 
South  as  a  unit  is  opposed  to  his  deporta- 
tion. He  is  needed  because  he  is  a  very 
valuable  laborer,  and,  treated  with  im- 
partiality and  justice,  he  will  be  a  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  South,  in 
all  field  and  industrial  occupations 
opened  to  him  and  suitable  to  his  physi- 
cal, moral  and  mental  training.  The 
question  is  a  daily  one,  What  to  do  with 
the  negro?  The  answer  is  let  him  alone 
and  let  him  work  out  his  own  destiny  on 
lines  fixed  and  unchangeable.  The  amal- 
gamation of  the  races  is  impossible.  Its 
very  mention  brings  a  sense  of  indefinable 
horror.  He  will  always  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere  occupy  a  lower  plane  in  so- 
ciety and  politics.  His  civil  rights,  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty  and  property  will 
be  sacredly  observed.  White  and  black 
development  will  move  on  parallel  lines, 
each  working  out  its  own  destiny.  These 
lines  need  not  and  never  will  approach 
each  other  in  the  sense  of  unrestricted 
social  intercourse.  All  attempts  to  keep 
the  races  separate  by  legal  enactment  are 
futile,  useless  and  disturbing.  The  pride 
of  the  race,  the  self  respecting  dignity  of 
the  white  man,  his  superior  intelligence 
and  greater  moral  character  will  always 
place  him  in  the  ascendancy  and  keep 
subjective  to  him  the  lower  elements  of 
negro  character,  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity. The  moment  the  negro  becomes  a 
menace  to  social  and  political  supremacy 
of  the  whites  the  race  issue  will  spring 
into  existence  with  the  usual  result  of 
white  supremacy.  In  discussing  the 
negro  question  and  formulating  plans  for 
its  treatment  the  Northern  people  forget 
that  the  Southerner  is  of  the  same  blood 
as  himself,  belonging  to  that  race  which 
knows  no  halting  in  its  march  to  victory. 
It  is  and  always  will  be  the  controlling 
influence  in  the  world's  history  and  civil- 


ization. In  the  Civil  War  between  the 
States  there  was  no  discrimination  in 
courage,  ability  and  statesmanship. 
There  was  an  equal  determination  in  ac- 
cord with  the  history  of  the  race  to  suc- 
ceed. Victory  was  not  the  result  of  any 
preponderance  of  the  above  qualities  but 
of  numbers.  The  South  is  full  of  North- 
ern men  and  women  and  they  view  the 
negro  question  in  the  same  light  as  the 
people  among  whom  they  dwell.  In 
Louisiana  since  1886  there  has  been  lo- 
cated in  one  part  of  the  State  some  six 
thousand  Western  people,  types  of  the 
highest  order  of  American  manhood  and 
citizenship.  They  would  resent  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  negro  postmaster  with 
whom  their  wives  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  same  indignation  they  would 
have  done  in  their  Western  homes. 

There  is  no  Governmental  interference 
with  the  negro  in  the  North.  He  occu- 
pies there  in  social  and  industrial  life 
about  the  same  position  as  he  does  in  the 
South.  His  numbers  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  him  a  menace  politically.  The 
question  may  with  propriety  be  asked 
why  not  treat  the  negro  in  the  South  as 
he  is  treated  in  the  North — that  is,  to  let 
him  alone  and  let  him  find  his  way  by  his 
own  efforts.  Why  should  the  National 
Executive  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  negro  in  the  South  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  he  should  receive  special 
favors  in  the  South  that  he  does  not  re- 
ceive in  the  North  ?  There  is  no  attempt 
there  by  the  Executive  to  force  him  into 
political  and  social  prominence.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  prominent  Cabinet  officer 
that  the  Government  is  under  obligations 
to  look  after  him.  Why  more  of  him 
than  the  negro  of  the  North?  Both  are 
under  the  same  relations  to  the  white 
race  and  treated  about  the  same  in  both 
sections.  Negroes  are  holding  office  in 
the  South  by  appointment  of  the  Nation- 
al Executive,  not  because  of  their  civic 
virtues,  but  simply  because  they  are  ne- 
groes. The  truth  is  they  have  distinction 
in  Republican  Conventions  by  betraying 
the  highest  trust  and  have  received  their 
reward.  There  is  the  highest  political 
authority  for  this  assertion.  There  is  a 
universal  belief  in  the  South  that  the  se- 
lection of  negroes  in  the  South  for  office 
is  not  intended  for  their  advancement  and 
the  bettering  of  their  condition,  or  hold- 
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ing  out  inducements  to  the  race  for  its  employed  as  a  farm  hand,  there  will  then 
elevation,  but  for  selfish  purposes,  to  se-  commence  the  bettter   formation  of  his 
cure  their  votes  in  conventions  and  to  character  in  the  recognition  of  his  indus- 
hold  the  negro  vote  in  the  North  in  Re-  trial  worth  and  his  personality.    He  will 
publican  ranks.     It  may  be  that  this  be-  become  a  better  and  more  intelligent  and 
lief  is  not  based  on  rational  grounds,  but  useful  citizen, and  can  on  his  own  respon- 
it  exists.    Hence  there  is  a  feeling  of  un-  sibility  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting, 
rest  in  the  South,  as  in  its  opinion  the  There  will  be  a  greater  incentive  for  him 
negro  will  always  be  used  for  this  pur-  to  improve  when  he  becomes  the  owner 
pose,   which  will  add   to  his   conviction  of    land    and    consults    with    his    white 
that  he  is  the  ward  of  the  nation  and  en-  neighbors  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  his 
titled  to  special  favors  and  consideration  farm,  to  roads  and  the  well  being  of  the 
and,  in  a  measure,  his  rights  superior  to  neighborhood,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
those  of  the  whites.    Recent  occurrences  smaller  crimes  to  which  the  shiftless  of 
have  greatly  added  to  the  race  prejudice  his  race  are  addicted.    If  the  negro  in  the 
and   they   have   become   disturbing   ele-  South  is  left  alone,  if  he  is  not  deluded 
ments,  interrupting  the  cordial  relations  with  false  promises,  if  he  is  not  forced 
between  the  races.    No  greater  harm  can  into  places  where  he  has  no  business,  he 
be  done  to  the  negro  than  impressing  him  will  get  along  with  his  white  neighbor 
with  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  special  without  friction  and  work  out  untram- 
favorite  of  the  nation.     The  negroes  de-  meled  his  salvation.     This  would  be  the 
teriorate  in  morals  and  intelligence  the  best  policy  to  pursue  toward  him  with 
greater  their  removal  from  the  influence  our  present  knowledge  of  his  capacity, 
of  the  whites.     When  aggregated  they  his  racial  characteristics  and  history, 
undoubtedly  relapse  and  the  tendency  is  What  conditions  may  be  developed  in 
to  go  back  to  the  faith  of  their  savage  the    future    no    one    is    prophet    enough 
ancestry.   The  initiative  in  their  advance-  to  proclaim.     The  future  of  the  race  is 
ment    should    be    their    segregation    on  with  the  Almighty  Ruler  and    he    will 
farms  and  in  cities,  thus  bringing  them  shape  its  destiny  as  it  was  first  decreed 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  whites,  in  his  making.     If  the  negro  is  to  domi- 
In  time  this  may  be  done.     In  the  cities  nate  the  world  Tie  will  give  him  strength, 
he  is,  through  the  efiforts  of  white  labor  intellect  and  power  to  do  it.     If  he  is  in 
leaders,  being  organized  into  labor  asso-  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  world  he 
ciations  and  these  work  in  harmony  with  will  place  him  where  he  can  be  no  ob- 
the  white  labor  organizations.     In  this  stacle.     The  white  race  under  his  guid- 
way  he  is  brought  directly  under  the  in-  ance  has  brought  the  world  to  its  present 
fluence     of     the     white     organizations,  standard  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
These  meet  at  times  in  the  same  hall,  but  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there    is    nothing    like    a    social    inter-  the  white  race  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
mingling.    They  parade  on  the  same  day,  sion  and  is  to  be  destroyed  in  amalgama- 
representing  the  same  kind  of  labor,  but  tion  with  the  negro.     Nor  is  it  to  be  be- 
their  organizations  are  kept  apart.  lieved  that  having  subjugated  all  races 
Property  in  large  holdings  will  in  time  to  the  white  race,  he  will  put  over  that 
be  divided.     When  the  large  plantations  race  as  master  and  ruler  the  race  which 
in  the  South  are  divided  into  small  farms,  has  been  subject  to  it. 
owned  by  white  men,  and  the  negro  is  Washington,  d.  c. 
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Thoughts    by    Way    of    Reaction 

By  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou 

[Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  great  historic  noble  families  of  France, 
lives  in  most  artistic  surroundings  In  a  large  mansion  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  facing  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  He  belongs  to  "  the  Independent  school  "  of  French  writers  and  artists  and  com- 
mands attention  both  by  his  intellectual  talents  and  artistic  and  highly  polished  manners.  His 
visit  to  America  is  of  the  missionary  order.  He  wishes  to  enable  our  refined  circles  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  polite  literary  circles  of  modern  France,  a  reflection  of  the  highly  cultured  in- 
tellectual  life  of  the  old  rigime. — Editor.] 

FAR   from   regarding  as   a   boon  the  These  reflections  were  broken  in  upon 

respite  allowed  a  combatant  on  the  by  the  arrival  of  the  post.    It  brought  me 

eve    of    his    purposed    conflict,    I  from  that  city  over-seas  a  magazine,  The 

should  rather  fear  for  him  the  misgivings  Critic — one  which,  as  we  shall  see,  did 

that     might     come     with     sober     after-  not   belie   its  name.     This   note  accom- 

thoughts.     I  have  a  fancy  that  a  space  panied  it,  the  playful  raillery  of  which 

of  time  barely  sufficient  for  a  matured  will   sufficiently  attest  that    a    woman's 

decision,  and  then  an  immediate  execu-  hand  had  penned  it :  "  Don't  forget  that 

tion,  carries  with  it  the  fairest  chances  of  this  publication  comes  to  you  from  a  land 

success.    Beyond  these  strictly  numbered  of  savages !  "    .    .    . 

minutes  there  is  occasion  only  for  vain  I  opened  the  periodical.    It  began  with 

counsels    and    for    hesitations    at    least  a  leading  article  on  Segantini,  the  great 

barren.  Italian  painter  who  died  at  Maloggia  a 

Such  were  my  thoughts  the  other  day  few  years  ago.     I  had  the  honor  of  an 

while  looking  upon  a  photograph  of  New  acquaintance   with   that   rare   and  com- 

York  City,  the  spectacle  that  greets  the  manding  artist,  whose  name,  tho  held  in 

eyes  of  a  stranger  disembarking  for  the  esteem  among  certain  cosmopolitan  ama- 

first  time  on  this  bewildering  shore.    For  teurs,,is,  I  dare  affirm,  but  little  known  in 

bewilderment  there  certainly  is    in    the  France.     Let  me  transcribe  here  a  few 

spell  exerted  by  that  extraordinary  hori-  lines  which  I  have  devoted  to  him  in  an 

zon.    Only,  the  wonted  dizziness  induced  essay  as  yet  unpublished : 

by  downward  gazing  here  reverses   its  "  The  singular  merit  of  this  painter 

action ;  it  becomes,  as  applied  to  the  ef-  consists  in  his  having  restored  Switzer- 

fect  of  these  buildings,  what  is  called  in  land  to  its  estate  as  a  subject  for  pictorial 

the  high  countries  "  mountain  sickness."  beauty,  an  estate  from  which  it  had  been 

The     great     Christian     thinker     and  cast  down,  except  in  its  insipidly  pastoral 

Frenchman,    Ernest    Hello,    once   wrote  or  conventionally  *  grand  '  aspects,  by  the 

this  mysterious  aphorism :  ''  Our  down-  canvases   rendering  on   large   scale   and 

fall  is  to  be  measured  as  the  reverse  of  with  dreary  exactitude  its  so-called  '  re- 

our    possible    height."      This    definition  membered  scenes.'     Segantini,  by  the  in- 

might  apply  to  the  novel  sort  of  dizziness  tegrity  of  his  aim  and  the  venturcsome- 

I  mean,  the  dizziness  of  upward  contem-  ness    of    his    effort,    has    achieved    the 

plation.     And  a  touch  of  this  dizziness  miracle  I  speak  of. 

fell  to  my  experience  at  beholding  the  "  I  admired  at  Venice,  in  '87,  a  paint- 
approach  to  New  York  of  which  I  speak,  ing  of  his  representing  a  spotted  black 
Fabled  Babylonian  towers —  "Babybo-  and  white  cow  in  a  mountain  pasture  of 
nian!"  Petit  Jean  would  say — Babels!  the  Upper  Engadine.  The  tremulous 
completed  this  time,  structures  rising  in  outlines  and  palpitating  colors  of  the 
infinite  stories  like  multiplication  tables  landscape  in  its  limpid  air,  the  Georgic 
in  stone,  bearing  on  their  checkered  tranquillity  shed  over  this  gem  of  nature, 
fronts  the  names  of  tenants  instead  of  and  perhaps  the  suggestiveness  of  some 
numbers.  Such  was  the  redoubtable  Alpine  roses,  whereby  the  artist  loves  to 
aspect,  the  crabbed  greeting  of  the  city  give  accurate  locality  to  his  mountain 
with  which  I  was  resolved — doubtless  scenes,  crowned  the  work  with  a  pure 
with  some  rashness  of  impulse — to  meas-  and  exalted  charm." 
ure  my  strength.  I  saw  this  artist  again  in  a  few  months 
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before  his  startling  end.  We  were  visit- 
ing him,  as  was  our  habit,  at  his  cottage 
in  the  Maloggia,  a  chalet,  like  its  owner, 
choice  and  a  bit  rusty.  With  his  shep- 
herdlike gait  and  dress  the  master  con- 
ducted us  to  a  mountain  recess  nearby  to 
view  two  of  the  big  paintings  which  he 
was  executing  on  the  spot,  without  re- 
moving them  until  completed.  Huge  up- 
right boxes,  expressly  constructed  for 
them,  opening  and  closing  like  the  shut- 
ters of  a  shop  and  staked  to  the  ground, 
protected   the   paintings.     One  of  them 


boxes,  one  higher  up  on  the  mountain, 
which  contained  a  canvas  under  way  at 
such  a  point  that  it  required  to  be  taken 
up  at  dawn.  He  drank  at  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  on  arriving  at  the  shepherd's 
hut  that  gave  him  shelter,  fell  suddenly 
into  mortal  pangs.  Mortal,  indeed,  they 
proved,  for  the  belated  care  and  thwarted 
surgery  left  shortly  but  the  lifeless  form 
of  the  stalwart  artist,  who  doubtless  was 
beloved  of  the  gods,  since  he  died  young, 
stricken  down  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself 
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was  a  sunrise,  in  which  the  sky,  radiant 
with  a  thousand  luminous  shafts,  filled 
nearly  the  entire  canvas,  except  at  the 
bottom,  where  a  shepherdess  was  mar- 
shaling her  flock  in  the  early  light.  The 
other,  which  impressed  me  as  the  finer, 
showed  the  same  landscape  from  a  diflfer- 
ent  point  of  view,  pictured  more  in  detail 
and  at  greater  extent.  These  two  pieces, 
which  yet  lacked  months  of  completion, 
were  destined  to  appear  at  our  Exposi- 
tion. How  much  of  the  requisite  labor 
the  master  ever  accomplished  must  re- 
main a  question.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
set  out  one  evening  for  one  of  his  quaint 


and  in  pious  observance  of  the  vigil  of 
his  art. 

Another  article  of  The  Critic  was  de- 
voted to  Aubrey  Beardsley,  a  unique  art- 
ist of  whom  I  wish  some  day  to  speak 
myself  in  a  chapter  which  I  shall  entitle 
''  The  Perverse."  Indeed,  I  know  noth- 
ing more  enigmatic  and  disconcerting 
than  the  singular  personages,  portrayed 
singly  or  in  groups  by  this  elegant  and 
morbidly  fantastic  draftsman,  who  died 
almost  yet  a  lad  in  a  town  of  the  Riviera : 
"  Thine  azure  calm  beholding,  O  Mediter- 
ranean !  " 

It  would  be  too  long  here  to  enlarge 
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upon  the  traits  of  keen  delicacy,  of  natu- 
ral and  wilful  intricacy,  which  lead  me  to 
find  in  this  artist  of  Mademoiselle  Mau- 
pin's  lineage  such  a  disquieting  spell.  But 
what  I  would  say  is  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  charm  at  once  sane  and  mysteri- 
ous of  a  Segantini,  the  essence  of  way- 
wardness in  Beardsley's  art  completed  a 
feast  remarkably  choice  for  a  public  of 
"  savages." 

A  third  article,  more  cursory,  it  is  true, 
but  very  kindly,  was  bestowed  on  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Chauves-Sonris."  He,  at 
least,  by  virtue  of  certain  flights  of  his 
Muse  toward  natural  beauty,  might  keep 
company  with  the  master  of  Maloggia; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  his  fastidious 
and  whimsical  fancies,  might  recall 
Beardsley.  Witness  the  following  ex- 
pression of  his  claim,  cited  from  the  col- 
lection named  above : 
"  Je  suis  Ic  souverain  des  choses  transitoires 

Etant  le  courtisan  du  Rare  et  du  Subtil. .. . 

J'immohiliserai  ce  qui  vibre,  un  instant. . . . 

Je  suis  le  stenographe  acere  des  nuances, 
Je  represente,  au  vol,  la  vive  impression ; 
,   Mon  vers  a  fait  son  nid,  ainsi  qu'un  alcyon 
Sur  les  Hots  de  la  mer  des  douces  influences. 

And  I  should  like  to  add,  reversing  what 
was  written  of  Joshua : 
Qu'il  fait  bon  dans  mon  vers  oi^  j'arrete  les 
ombres." 

Then  a  light  broke  upon  me,  together 
with  a  hope,  as  I  recalled  the  satin  leaflets 
of  a  choice  volume  which  had  been  sent 
to  me  from  the  land  of  uncouth  giant 
palaces.  It  seemed  to  me  that  two  or 
three  stories  more  on  their  towering 
buildings  could  not  abash  its  sons  while 
their  eyes  were  raised  with  curiosity,  and 
doubtless  with  pleasure,  to  the  "  palais 
erige  de  fumee!  .  .  ."  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  spirits  of  men  whose  days  were 
spent  in  concrete  tasks  might  find  diver- 
sion in  the  notes  of  the  poet,  who,  to  give 
more  grace  to  his  harmonies,  made  choice 
of  the  most  facile  of  lyres — 

....cette   Lyre   qui  s'accorde 
Dans   les  plumes   de   VOiseau-Lyre — 

this  lyre  which  sounds  as  follows : 

ARIA. 

Les  apparences  furtives, 

Rien  de  plus  lourd  ni  plus  grave 

I^es  glissades  fugitives. 


Une  ombre  sur  un  reflet, 
C'est  ce  qui  le  mieux  me  plait. 

Pas  dc  preuves!  pas  de  sondes! 
Des  mirages  sur  des  ondes, 

Et  le  dessin  sur  le  sol 
Des  feuillcs  en  parasol. 

Les  silhouettes  qui  passent 
Des  nuages  qui  s'effacent 

Facbant  de  gris  les  frissons 
Des  gazons  et  des  moissons. 

Les  decoupures  bougeantes 
Des  reflexions  changeantes 

Du  rameau  lanceole 
Sur  le  sable  aureole; 

L'oubli  le  long  de  la  dune 
Des  rayons  bleus  de  la  lune; 

Le  souvenir  dans  les  airs 
D'un  passage  de  concerts. 

Rien  de  plus  lourd  ni  plus  grave 
Que  I'attachement  suave 

Imponderable  et  subtil 
Du  pollen  pour  le  pistil; 

Tout  ce  qui  fut  diaphane 
Et  delicat, — et  se  fane: 

Ombrages  de  tendelets, 
Squelettes  de  roitelets; 

Opacite  des  feuillages, 
Fumee  aux  toils  des  villages; 

Moins  d'epanouissements 
Que  d' evanouissements . . . . 

La  chose  la  plus  tenue, 
Pas  une  note  tenue: 

Chuchotement  de  roseaux 
Plutot  que  chanson  d'oiseaux; 

Mais,  surtout,  du  haul  des  ormes, 
J^es  reflets,  echos  des  formes; 

Mais  encore,  au  fond  des  bois, 
Les  echos,  reflets  des  voix! 

"  Where  should  one  begin  ?  "  cried  the 
Prince,  weighing  the  choice  of  his  first 
word  of  command.  And  the  great  Shade 
answered,  "  With  clemency !  " 

"  Where  shall  I  begin?  "  murmurs  the 
hesitating  poet,  who  sets  out  for  the  con- 
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quest  of  the  redoubtable  town.  And  the 
monumental  aspect  of  the  great  city, 
speaking  to  his  eyes,  makes  answer, 
''  With  subtlety,  with  delicacy." 

And  the  poet  bethinks  him  of  another 
city,  described  by  Victor  Hugo,  the  great- 
est of  his  masters : 

""  Une  ville  tres  forte 
Ceinte   de   murs,   avec   deux    tours   a   chaque 

porte. 
Elle  offre  a  qui  la  voit  ainsi  dans  le  lointain 
Trcnte     mattresses     tours     avec     des     toits 

d'etain . . . .  / 

Au  centre  est  un  donjon  si  beau  qu'en  verite, 
On   ne   le   peindrait   pas   dans    tout   un   jour 
d'eti. 

d,  son  faite  vermeil 


Rayonne  un  diamant  gros  comme  le  soleil, 
Qu'on    ne    pent    regarder    Hxement    de    trois 

lieues. 
Sur  la  gauche  est  la  mer  aux  grandes  ondes 

bleues 
Qui  jusqu'a  cette  ville  apporte  ses  dromons." 

Yet  this  city  that  gentle  cavalier  Ay- 
merillot,  the  same  who  declared : 

"  Deux    Hards    couvriraient    fort    bien    toutes 
mes  terres 
Mais  tout  le  grand  del  bleu  n'emplirait  pas 
mon  coeur!  " 

— Aymerillot  approached  with  an  assur- 
ance so  debonaire  that  his  historian  ends 
his  story  with  the  simple  observation : 

"  Le  lendemain  Aymery  prit  la  ville." 

Paris,  France. 


A    Romance    Attributed    to    John    Milton 

By    Paul    Elmer   More 


WE  take  up  this  long-expected 
Romance*  and  read  the  first 
prose  sentence :  "  Such  was  the 
delightful  aspect  that  spring  had  lent 
alike  to  sky  and  sea  and  land,  when  three 
distinguished-looking  youths  might  be 
seen  ascending  on  horseback,  etc." 
Shades  of  Sir  Walter  and  the  esteemed 
G.  P.  R.  James,  we  exclaim,  can  this  be 
Milton — even  Milton  in  his  ante-epical 
youth  ?  But  soft ;  we  read  on  a  little  fur- 
ther and  the  illusion  that  we  have  fallen 
upon  a  romantic  novel  born  out  of  due 
season  is  soon  dispelled.  There  is  a  deal 
more  of  religion  and  philosophy  before 
us  than  of  romance.  Indeed  the  plot  of 
the  story  is  soon  told:  Joseph,  a  youth- 
ful citizen  of  the  newly  restored  capital 
of  the  Jewish  people,  has  departed  with 
his  tutor  Apollos  to  see  something  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  after  the  ancient 
model,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  ban- 
ditti in  Sicily.  Joseph  is  rescued  and 
brought  back  to  Palestine  by  two  young 
Englishmen  who  have  left  home  to  visit 
the  new  Zion.     On  their  entrance  into 


•  Nova  Solyma,  thb  Ideal  City  ;  or  Jerusalem 
Regained.  An  anonymous  romance,  written  In 
the  time  of  Charles  I,  now  first  drawn  from  ob- 
scurity and  attributed  to  the  illustrious  John  Mil- 
ton. With  Introduction,  translation,  literary  es- 
says and  a  biography  hy  the  Rev.  Walter  Begley. 
Two  volumes.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons,    New   York.     $5.00,   net. 


Jerusalem,  or  Nova  Solyma,  as  Milton 
calls  the  restored  city,  they  find  the  peo- 
ple thronging  to  celebrate  the  annual 
spring  pageant.  The  first  spectacle  that 
greets  them  is,  indeed,  the  gorgeous  pro- 
cession closing  with  a  moving  bower 
wherein  "  was  seated  a  virgin  of  distin- 
guished carriage,  and  clad  in  an  attire 
which  was,  beyond  all  human  fashion, 
divinely  fair."  It  is  Joseph's  sister  Anna, 
and  both  the  young  Englishmen  imme- 
diately succumb  to  her  beauty.  They  are 
lodged  in  Joseph's  home,  and  hear  much 
wisdom  from  Jacob,  the  father.  But 
even  in  Miltonic  romance  love  plays  an 
unruly  part.  The  two  rival  youths  are 
about  to  commit  any  crime  for  the  fair 
virgin — to  cut  each  other's  throats  or 
their  own — when  it  is  discovered  that 
Anna  has  a  twin  sister,  equally  and  iden- 
tically beautiful,  so  that  no  such  grue- 
some decision  is  necessary.  Meanwhile 
Apollos  also  has  returned  with  a  tale  of 
pirates  and  perilous  escapes;  there  are 
episodes  of  other  lovers  and  madmen; 
and  the  Romance  comes  duly  to  a  close. 

If  this  commonplace  narrative  were  all, 
the  book  which  Mr.  Begley  heralds  so 
pompously  might  be  dismissed  with  a 
word.  But  in  fact  the  mere  narrative  is 
the  least  part  of  the  work ;  it  is  in  reality 
a  very  significant  and  interesting  attempt 
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to  construct  a  model  city  or  Utopia  after 
the  fashion  which  Plato  instituted  so 
gravely  and  which  so  many  wise  philoso- 
phers have  imitated,  down  to  our  own 
Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  who  was,  however, 
neither  wise  nor  a  philosopher.  There 
is  not  a  great  deal  said  about  the  laws 
and  political  customs  of  this  perfect  re- 
public, altho  here  and  there  these  topics 
come  under  brief  discussion  ;  but  there  are 
chapters  on  religion  and  philosophy,  edu- 
cation and  poetry,  by  no  means  common- 
place, so  far  from  commonplace,  in  fact, 
that  we  have  little  difficulty  in  attributing 
them,  with  their  discoverer  and  transla- 
tor, to  John  IMilton.  We  can  only  regret 
that  no  direct  evidence  has  been  found, 
or  is  likely  to  be  found,  supporting  the 
inferential  argument  so  ably  conducted 
by  the  editor. 

In  the  year  1648  this  Romance  was 
published  anonymously  in  Latin,  but  fell 
dead  from  the  press.  The  next  year  it 
was  republished  with  a  different  title 
page  and  an  "  Autocriticon  "  at  the  end 
which  declared  that  the  author,  like  the 
painter  Apelles,  wished  to  stand  by  un- 
obsers^ed  and  see  how  his  work  was  re- 
ceived. Unfortunately  for  the  author  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  received  at  all. 
The  calamities  of  the  Rebellion  had  tuned 
men's  minds  to  other  subjects  than  placid 
pictures  of  Utopia,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  book  has  lain  absolutely  un- 
noticed and  unknown.  One  of  the  few 
copies  now  in  existence  came  into  the 
library  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Begley,  a  rare 
scholar  and  bibliophile  to  judge  from 
his  writing,  who  after  much  reading  and 
study  of  the  text  concluded  that  John 
Milton  and  no  other  man  in  England  at 
that  time  could  have  been  the  author. 
His  accumulative  arguments  to  that  ef- 
fect are  almost,  if  not  quite,  irresistible ; 
at  least  until  some  evidence  is  discovered 
which  renders  the  attribution  to  Milton 
impossible,  the  book  is  likely  to  pass  as 
the  work  of  the  great  poet  in  his  early 
age,  and  Mr.  Begley  will  receive  the 
honor  of  having  brought  a  notable  addi- 
tion to  English  literature. 

That  the  author  was  an  Englishman 
can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Our  own  feel- 
ing is  that  we  have  here  a  Romance 
which  Milton  composed  in  his  Hor- 
ton  days  and  into  which  he  inserted 
several     of    his     college    exercises     in 


prose  and  verse.  Were  the  work 
written  in  English  a  more  decided 
opinion  might  be  pronounced,  for  no 
other  man  living  then  or  now  wielded  a 
style  which  could  be  mistaken  for  Mil- 
ton's, whether  in  prose  or  verse.  But 
with  Latin  it  is  different.  Whether  any 
scholar  to-day  is  sufficiently  steeped  in 
Renaissance  Latin  to  say  absolutely  that 
this  is  Milton's  and  this  is  not,  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  doubt  that  such  a  dis- 
crimination is  really  possible  in  the  case 
of  a  language  employed  as  artificially  as 
was  the  Latin  of  that  age ;  certainly  we 
make  no  pretensions  to  such  knowledge 
ourselves.  We  are  even  glad  to  read  the 
work  in  Mr.  Begley's  smooth  and  agree- 
able yet,  in  the  prose  portions  at  least, 
utterly  un-Miltonic  English. 

As  we  have  intimated  the  real  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  certain  philosophic  and 
poetical  chapters  which  read  very  much 
like  college  dissertations  inserted  by  the 
author  with  becoming  thrift  in  this  om- 
nium gatherum.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
"  A  Philosophical  Garden  Party,"  as  Mr. 
Begley  entitles  it,  wherein  Joseph  and  his 
guests  discourse  wisely  and  lovingly  of 
Nature  and  Art.  As  an  example  of  the 
prose  at  its  best,  we  may  quote  this 
rhetorical  peroration : 

"  For  my  part,  indeed,  when  I  survey  the 
sky  and  land  stretching  out  everywhere  in  a 
huge  circle  (than  which  figure  none  incloses 
larger  space)  ;  when  I  find  no  spot  unoccupied, 
useless,  or  superfluous ;  when  I  see  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  world  securely  equipoised 
by  its  own  gravity,  and  bearing  up,  as  with 
pillars,  great  masses  of  rock,  wherein  are  veins 
of  precious  metals  stored  up  in  their  secret 
treasure-house ;  when,  too,  I  mark  the  ground 
clothed  with  its  garment ;  the  sea,  too,  ever 
restless  within  its  limits,  but  kept  back  as  by 
some  curb  or  bar;  yet  ever  breaking  its  tidal 
waves  in  ebb  and  flow  on  every  coast;  the 
fresh-water  springs,  too,  serving  as  pipes  or 
aqueducts  to  the  terrestrial  palace ;  the  air, 
rarest  of  all  elements,  almost  a  void,  giving 
willing  way  to  all  solids,  and  yet  eagerly  press- 
ing into  every  vacant  space,  raising  the  various 
winds  that  blow  from  every  shore ;  the  element 
of  fire,  too,  shut  up  like  a  bold,  bad  robber  in 
its  prison  of  flint,  or  banished  to  the  earth's 
utmost  limits;  the  sky,  too,  and  the  floor  of 
heaven  with  all  those  wandering  lamps  that 
never  fail,  and  every  stedfast  star  with  mild 
benignant  ray;  the  strife  and  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  then  again  their  mutual  hush  of 
peace ;  and  last,  and  chief  of  all  this  wondrous 
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tale,  the  teeming  world  of  living  things  with 
all  its  diverse  tribes  and  families,  each  with 
its  own  conditions,  unlike  and  separate, — when 
I  say,  I  consider  all  these  Divine  arts  of  Na- 
ture, I  feel  to  be  encompassed  by  so  many 
superhuman  marvels  that  every  human  artifice 
seems  maimed  and  cobbled;  and  Oh!  to  make 
human  art  an  idol,  how  do  I  scorn  it  as  an 
idle  thing !  The  world,  indeed,  which  consists 
by  measure,  weight,  and  order,  contains  in  it- 
self the  exemplar  and  perfection  of  every  art." 

That  is,  indeed,  such  a  peroration  as 
we  might  imagine  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  Milton,  and  it  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  extraordinary  book.  Were 
space  at  our  own  disposal  we  might 
analyze  another  notable  excursus  wherein 
the  author's  theory  of  education  is  di- 
vulged along  lines  fairly  parallel  with 
the  famous  essay  "  On  Education  "  dedi- 
cated to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib ;  or  quote 
from  a  remarkable  chapter  in  which  he 
develops  a  conception  of  self-develop- 
ment, half  stoic  and  half  Christian,  which 
might  well  have  been  written  by  Milton 
in  his  youth  as  a  model  to  be  followed 
through  his  years  of  strenuous  and  har- 
monious growth. 

But  however  much  these  philosophical 
disquisitions  may  point  to  Milton  as  their 
author,  it  is  in  the  many  poems  scattered 
through  the  work  that  we  seem  to  see 
most  clearly  the  author  of  "  Comus  "  and 
"  Paradise  Lost."  With  a  few  changes 
of  diction  (Mr.  Begley  avows  he  is 
neither  a  professed  poet  nor  a  minor), 
these  lines,  for  instance,  might  have  been 
uttered  by  Adam  after  his  fall : 

"  O  Father,  Lord  of  all  the  heavenly  host. 
Who  buildest  up  this  earth  in  bonds  of  law. 
Each  vital  spark  Thy  hidden  impress  bears ; 
At  Thy  behest  the  ever-hastening  sun 
Doth  mount  the  eastern   sky  to  bring  with 

him 
The  rosy  hours  of  day;  the  stars  of  night 
Do  follow  in  their  courses  Thy  commands ; 
Thee  do  the  winds  and  mighty  sea  obey ; 
The  fruithful  earth — oft  vexed  by  threatening 

storms — 
Still   heeds   Thy   primal   law ;    while   mortal 

men 
Alone — sad    thought ! — seem     deaf    to    Thy 

great  voice, 
And  rush  to  pluck  and  eat  forbidden  fruit." 

It  is  highly  significant  of  after  things 
that  the  thought  of  Adam  and  the  pluck- 
ing of  that  forbidden  fruit  is  always  pres- 
ent in  the  writer's  thought;  again  and 


again  he  recurs  to  it  in  illustration  of  his 
argument.  Nor  is  it  less  significant  that 
more  than  once  he  alludes  to  pride,  that 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  sin  and  evil,  as  if  the  ruin 
of  man  came  from  the  excess  of  that  stoic 
self-regard  which  was  in  its  bounds  the 
fountain  of  every  virtue.  We  remember 
that  to  many  readers  the  rebellious  words 
of  Satan  seem  to  come  with  a  force  and 
sincerity  that  render  them  almost  the 
poet's  own.  It  is  not  a  surprise  then  that 
pride  and  its  overthrow  should  be  the 
thesis  of  an  Epic  on  the  Arm.ada,  long 
fragments  of  which,  with  analyses  of  the 
omitted  parts,  are  inserted  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  this  Romance.  The  impious 
might  of  Spain,  urged  on  by  Philip's 
"  vast  obdurate  pride  "  (which,  it  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  breathes  more  of  Milton 
than  of  the  Latin :  "  novosque  ultro  spirat 
jam  victor  honores  !"),is  matched  against 
the  weakness  of  Albion.  But  Christ  is 
with  England.  He  summons  the  King 
of  Terrors  to  smite  down  the  Popish  in- 
solence. 

"  Than  these  no  words  could  better  please  or 

move 
The  grisly  King.    Then,  overjoyed  to  take 
His   share    in   such   wild   deeds,    that   awful 

Shape, 
As  answer,  raised  a  peal  most  horrible 
Of  echoing  laughter  long  and  loud,  far  worse 
Than  rumbling  roar  of  twin  contending  seas, 
Or   when   the   pregnant   thunder-clouds   dis- 

plode 
From  hill  to  hill.    A  tremor  ran  along 
The  Arctic  ground;  the  mountain  tops  were 

rent 
By  that  dread  peal ;  it  flawed  the  eternal  ice, 
Thick  as  it  lay  upon  the  Cronian  Sea; 
E'en  Heaven  itself  did  tremble  to  the  pole." 

Critics  and  students  of  Milton  have 
often  conjectured  what  might  have  been 
the  form  and  style  of  that  Epic  which  the 
voung  poet  dreamed  of  writing,  wherein 
he  purposed  to  glorify  some  episode  in 
the  annals  of  his  beloved  land, — 

"  Or  tell  of  that  great  fellowship  renowned, 
The  high-souled  heroes  of  the  Table  Round, 
And  break,  if  God  his  present  aid  affords. 
The    Saxons'     serried    bands    with    British 
swords." 

It  has  often  been  said  that  such  an 
Epic,  if  it  had  been  written  before  the 
poet's  Cromwellian  days,  would  have 
savored  more  of  the  graceful  "  Comus  " 
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than  of  the  austere  "  Paradise  Lost."  If, 
however,  these  Armada  fragments  are  in 
fact  from  Milton's  youth,  as  their  trans- 
lator claims  for  them,  the  question  is  an- 
swered. There  is  little  of  the  grace  of 
**  Comus  "  here,  but  rather  the  severity, 
immature  yet  easily  recognizable,  of  the 
later  Epic. 


Only  one  thing  in  all  this  heterogeneous 
work  is  missing  to  give  us  pause.  There 
is  nowhere  any  hint  of  that  burning  love 
of  liberty  which  inspired  more  than  one 
of  Milton's  trumpet  passages  in  prose, 
and  which  the  subject  of  the  Romance 
would  have  called  forth  so  naturally,  so 
inevitably  one  might  say. 

New  York  City. 


A    Bore    of    Bygone    Years 

(WITH  AN    UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT) 

By  Park  Benjamin 


Oh !   wonder  working  Lewis !   monk  or  bard, 
Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church 

yard ! 
Lo !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow. 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou. 
******** 

At   whose  command   "  grim   women "   throng 

in  crowds. 
And  kings  of  fire  and  water,  and  of  clouds, 
With  "  small  gray  men,"  "  wild  jagers,"  and 

what  not. 
To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

MATTHEW  GREGORY  LEWIS, 
to  whom  Byron  thus  refers, 
achieved  during  the  early  years 
of  the  last  century  not  only  the  incon- 
gruous reputations  of  a  fashionable 
versifier  and  a  purveyor  of  tales  of  hor- 
ror (mainly  plagiarized),  but  made  the 
wonder  grow  by  filling  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  still  more  irreconcilable 
roles  of  a  social  favorite  and  a  social 
nuisance.  He  died  in  1818,  quite  young 
and  generally  regretted,  just  after  com- 
ing into  new  riches.  "  Lewis  was  a  good 
man,"  says  Byron  in  one  of  his  letters — 
"  a  clever  man — but  a  bore.  My  only 
revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting 
him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  per- 
son who  hated  bores,  especially.  .  .  . 
But  I  liked  Lewis ;  he  was  the  jewel  of 
a  man  had  he  been  better  set: — I  don't 
mean  personally  but  less  tiresome,  for  he 
was  tedious  as  well  as  contradictory  to 
everything  and  everybody." 

And  so  while  gently  ridiculing  Lewis 
in  the  famous  satire  the  poet  not  only 
rescues  him  from  oblivion,  but  sends  him 


down  the  ages  coupled  with  the  great 
name  of  Scott.  There  are  other  people, 
I  fancy,  who  would  willingly  be  set  in  a 
like  pillory  in  such  company  and  by  such 
an  executioner. 

I  have  found  some  evidence  that  By- 
ron's sense  of  mischief  did  not  let  him 
stop  quite  here,  at  least  so  far  as  Scott 
was  concerned, — for  the  subjoined  letter 
now  in  my  possession,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  to  show  that  the  Wiz- 
ard was  one  of  those  "  vivacious  per- 
sons "  with  whom  Byron  set  Lewis  "  by 
the  ears."  At  all  events  here  is  the  plaint 
of  the  giant  impaled  on  one  of  the  tines 
of  the  satirist's  toasting  fork  against  the 
pigmy  spitted  on  the  other : 

Edinburgh,  January  22,  1823. 
Dear  Sir: 

Nothing  was  more  tiresome  than  Lewis 
when  he  began  to  harp  upon  any  extrava- 
gant proposition.  He  would  tinker  at  it  for 
hours  without  mercy  and  repeat  the  same  thing 
in  four  hundred  different  ways.  If  you  as- 
sented in  despair  he  resumed  his  reasoning  in 
triumph,  and  you  had  only  for  your  pains  the 
disgrace  of  giving  in.  If  you  disputed,  day- 
light and  candlelight  could  not  bring  the  dis- 
cussion to  an  end.  Mat's  arguments  were 
always  ditto  repeated.     .     . 

Always  yours, 

Walter  Scott. 

Apart  from  all  the  fame  Lewis  may 
otherwise  have  earned — even  beyond  the 
honor  of  being  embalmed  in  a  great  poem 
— to  have  bored  both  Byron  and  Scott  is 
in  itself  a  distinction. 

New  York  City 


The     New    Sahara 

By    Jean  C.    Bracq 

Professor  of  French  in  Vassar  College 

A  FEW  years  ago  France  and  Eng-  many  that  a  successful  effort  should  be 
land  made  an  agreement  whereby  made  to  cross  the  Sahara  to  the  Sudan, 
the  colonies  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  Those  interested  in  North  African  ques- 
Senegal,  French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  tions  were  anxious  that  it  should  be  done, 
Dahomey  and  the  Congo  were  united  on  when  an  Algerian,  M.  Foureau,  who  had 
their  hinterland,  through  the  Sahara,  into  had  considerable  experience  in  Northern 
a  vast  African  France,  territorially  some  Sahara,  offered  to  be  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
fifteen  times  larger  than  the  mother  coun-  ploring  party.  Fortunately  a  legacy  had 
try.  This  agreement  is  of  the  greatest  im-  recently  been  made  to  the  Paris  Geo- 
portance  to  France,  not  only  by  the  ex-  graphical  Society,  which  paid  a  part  of 
tent  of  the  territory  involved,  but  also  ow-  the  expenses,  and  the  Government  as- 
ing  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  United  States  sumed  the  responsibility  of  the  rest, 
and  Russia,  France  has  now  practically  M.  Foureau  secured,  in  his  prepara- 
her  most  important  colonies  at  her  door,  tions,  the  co-operation  of  experts,  men 
for  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  Saharan 
more  than  a  large  intervening  lake.  A  life ;  the  Minister  of  War  helped  with  all 
certain  portion  of  the  English  press  criti-  his  power ;  and  Commandant  Lamy,  long 
cised  the  agreement  in  the  most  severe  in  the  southern  military  posts  of  Al- 
terms.  Other  journalists  maintained  that  geria,  became  the  military  chief  of  the 
it  was  satisfactory,  that  the  West  and  the  exploration.  The  massacre  of  Colonel 
North  French  African  colonies  were  Flatters  and  the  attitude  of  the  natives 
united  upon  paper  only — that  the  Sahara  demanded  that  the  preparations  should  be 
was  worthless,  and  by  its  climate  and  soil  made  upon  a  large  scale,  while  the  aim  to 
was  unfit  as  a  connecting  link  between  make  the  enterprise  profitable  to  learning 
these  colonies.  Lord  Salisbury  soon  af-  required  many  scientific  instruments  and 
ter,  on  a  public  occasion,  indulged  in  the  means  to  transport  them.  The  ex- 
doubtful  pleasantry  when,  referring  to  the  pedition  consisted  of  from  1,200  to  1,300 
Sahara,  he  said  that  the  Gallic  cock  likes  camels,  and  15  officers  and  civilians,  while 
to  scratch  sand.  Like  many  others,  he  be-  the  escort  numbered  about  275 — and  it 
lieved  the  Sahara  to  be  a  vast  expanse  of  was  by  no  means  too  large.  The  hostile 
sand.  Now  it  may  be  that  at  no  very  dis-  Africans  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
tant  time  the  words  of  England's  great  hinder  the  caravan  from  reaching  its  goal, 
minister  will  be  as  notable  as  those  of  preventing  it  from  getting  food,  mis- 
Voltaire  when  he  referred  to  America  as  leading  it  and  finally  attacking  it  several 
"  a  few  acres  of  snow,"  for  the  accumula-  times  with  superior  forces.  It  was,  there- 
tion  of  recent  evidence  will  greatly  mod-  fore,  necessary  to  keep  men  and  beasts  to- 
ify  our  ideas  of  the  Great  Desert  and  of  gether  for  their  safety,  tho  this  increased 
North  Africa.  the  difficulties  in  providing  for  food,  fod- 
Unimportant  sections  only  of  the  Sa-  der  and  water.  Not  infrequently  it  would 
hara  have  '  been  visited  by  the  many  take  one  whole  day  to  water  all  the  cam- 
French  explorers  who,  during  the  last  els,  because  of  the  few  wells  in  one  place, 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  penetrated  into  Had  the  Sahara,  however,  been  the 
many  remote  parts  of  Africa.  Among  barren  sea  of  sand  that  it  has  hitherto 
those  who  have  done  more  extensive  work  been  represented  to  be,  both  the  camels 
are  found  the  Englishman  Clapperton,  and  the  men  would  have  perished  long  be- 
the  German  Barth  and  the  Frenchmen  fore  they  had  traveled  a  small  part  of  the 
Caille  and  Monteil.  Several  explorers  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  that  lay 
had  moved  southward  from  Algeria  only  between  the  point  of  departure  in  Algeria 
to  be  baffled  by  difficulties.  Colonel  Flat-  and  Lake  Tchad,  the  terminal  point  of 
ters,  during  a  second  exploration,  was  the  mission.  It  is  true  that  when  they 
massacred  with  his  escort.  It  was  felt  by  had  gone  two-thirds  of  the  way  the  cam- 
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els  were  all  dead — and  this  not  so  much 
for  the  lack  of  food  as  for  the  great  de- 
mand made  upon  them — but  the  country 
is  so  healthy  that  the  mortality  of  the 
men  had  been  very  small.  After  fifteen 
and  a  half  months  Lake  Tchad  was 
reached,  and  the  aim  of  the  explorer  was 
realized. 

M.  Foureau  has  summed  up  his  experi- 


roy-Beaulieu,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  College  de  France.  From 
these  data  it  would  seem  that  the  ''  limit- 
less sea  of  sand  "  is  but  a  myth.  These 
records  and  illustrations  show  us  the  pre- 
dominance of  high  ground,  many  high 
ridges  and  plateaus,  large  quantities  of 
quartz  and  granite  rocks,  impressive 
gorges  and  canons.    There  is  scarcely  one 
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ences  and  his  observations  in  a  large  vol- 
ume, entitled  ''  D' Alger  au  Congo  par  le 
Tchad."  From  it  and  from  articles  in 
La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Le  Temps 
and  Le  Journal  des  Debats,  we  can  now 
gauge  some  of  the  results  of  this  remark- 
able enterprise.  The  data  furnished  to  us 
have  been  gathered  by  the  members  of 
this  exploration,  substantiated  in  visible 
forms  by  photographs,  and  subjected  to 
severe  criticism  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  scholars,  M.  Paul  Le- 


photograph  in  which  there  is  not  a  slight 
elevation  of  some  kind  or  a  mountain. 
The  point  of  the  divide  where  some  of  the 
waters  run  toward  the  Mediterranean  and 
some  toward  the  Atlantic  has  an  altitude 
of  about  4,000  feet.  These  pictures  rep- 
resent a  relatively  barren  African  New 
England,  rather  than  a  fiat  sand  country. 
There  are  high  plateaus  where  the  tem- 
perature for  some  months  of  the  year 
would  be  quite  tolerable  for  European 
residents.     The  reader  is  astonished  at 
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the  variety  of  vegetable  life,  which,  but  know  must,  like  slavery,  have  an  end  un- 

for  the  disorders  and  depredations  of  the  der    French    rule.     Were    the    situation 

country,  could  be  made  to  sustain  many  changed  and  order  to  prevail,  it  is  cer- 

large  flocks  and  thereby  a  much  larger  tain  that  great  extension  in  cattle-raising 

population.    Numerous  varieties  of  herbs  would  take  place.     Not  to  speak  of  the 

constitute  suflicient  fodder  for  the  cam-  land  cultivated  for  some  of  the  immedi- 

els  which  cross  the  Sahara  in  different  di-  ate  needs  of  the  natives,  there  are,  in  the 

rections.     The  date-palm  grows  in  some  South,  parts  most  suitable  for  growing 

parts  without  the  least  culture.    Wood  is  cotton  and  other  produce  of  warm  cli- 

spoken  of  very  often  as  in  sight,  and  mates.    The  explorer  has  observed  traces 

when  it  is  wanting  the  writer  mentions  of  coal  and  of  iron,  and  suggests  that  in 

it.    He  thinks  that  there  are  parts  where  some  of  the  rocky  parts  will  be  found 

wood  is  quite  common.    The  fauna  is  not  rich  mines  of  some  kind  like  the  phos- 

more  deficient  than  the  flora.     He  men-  phates  of  Tunis,  which  are  the  gold  mines 

tions  many  animals  which  he  saw  and  of  North  Africa.     The  two  great  desid- 

killed.     Goats  and  sheep  are  seen  graz-  erata  for  the  Sahara  are  water  and  peace. 

ing ;    enormous    crows,    bold    vultures,  The  impression  received  from  the  book  is 

flocks  of  pigeons,  zebus  and  other  ani-  that  wells  properly  built  would  bring  close 

mals  are  not  infrequently  reported.     He  to  them   groupings  of   Saharans.     The 

speaks,  once  or  twice,  of  game  as  abun-  water  is  there,  but  it  must  be  made  easily 

dant.  Water,  tho  at  times  not  to  be  found  available.     The  French  have  done  much 

for  great  distances,  is  not  so  rare  as  com-  in  the  way  of  boring  artesian  wells  in  Al- 

monly  supposed.     He  speaks  quite  often  geria,  resulting  in  the  cultivation  of  large 

of  rains,  and  of  places  where  water  is  in  tracts  of  land  hitherto  untouched.  Whole 

sufficient  quantities  for  all  needs  of  beasts  belts  of  such  wells  have  been  dug  in  the 

and  men.    In  some  parts  it  is  abundant,  in  most  southern  zones  occupied  by  French 

one  place  it  is  permanent  and  contains  military  posts.     One  firm  alone,  at  the 

fish.     The  great  need  is  wells,  so  pro-  last   Paris   Exposition,  claimed  to  have 

tected  that  they  will  not  gradually  fill  in.  bored  900.     This  work  must  be  pushed 

There  are  parts  of  France,  like  the  neigh-  southward,  for  innumerable  are  the  places 

borhood  of  Carcassonne,  not  better  pro-  where   wells    would    prove    unspeakable 

vided  with  water.  blessings. 

We  have  also  thought  of  the  Sahara  as  The  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  bar- 
an  uninhabited  territory,  yet  there  are  nu-  barism  of  the  whole  country  is  to  build 
merous  oases  which  are  centers  of  a  per-  the  Trans-Saharan  Railroad,  which,  for 
manent  population,  and  parts  where  it  so  long,  has  had  its  advocates  in  France, 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  pastoral  The  great  question  now  ought  not  to  be, 
population  of  25  persons  to  the  square  Will  it  pay?  but,  Can  France,  whose  co- 
mile.  The  total  population  is  not  far  lonial  policy  has  not  rested  upon  eco- 
from  two  to  three  million.  This  region,  nomic  considerations,  elude  the  moral  ob- 
generally  considered  trackless,  has  well  ligation  to  build  it?  Such  a  road  would 
established  paths,  over  which  travel  many  put  an  end  to  permanent  local  warfare 
caravans.  The  greatest  obstacles  in  the  and  insecurity  within  a  wide  territorial 
way  of  Saharan  progress  are  not  so  much  sweep  of  its  course.  It  would  check  the 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  slave  trade  wherever  it  is  carried  on  by 
parts  is  real,  nor  the  inclement  forces  of  the  Arabs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
nature,  as  men.  The  Arabs  and  Berbers,  would  make  the  rule  and  ascendency  of 
and  chiefly  those  known  under  the  name  such  black  Caligulas  as  Rahab  and  Be- 
of  Tuaregs,  create  a  social  state  which  hanzin,  not  to  speak  of  fanatical  Mahdis, 
makes  progress  impossible.  They  natu-  impossible.  It  would  bind  the  French 
rally  antagonize  Europeans.  Their  op-  colonies  to  the  mother  country  in  the 
position  is  made  largely  upon  religious  most  satisfactory  manner,  keep  up  an  in- 
grounds.  They  view  the  French  as  the  land  telegraph  service  of  great  impor- 
enemies  of  the  Moslem  faith.  They  are  tance,  lessen  the  administration  and  mili- 
renowned  for  their  predatory  habits  and  tary  expenses  as  well  as  the  danger  to 
plunder  caravans,  and  the  people  in  thin-  French  colonists,  and  would  transport 
ly  populated  districts.    This  thieving  they  much  African  produce.    At  Lake  Tchad 
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it  would  connect  with  the  British  Niger, 
the  German  Kamerun,  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and,  eventually,  with  still  more 
Southern  African  parts.  Were  the  road 
built,  it  would  transport  citizens  from 
London,  Berlin,  Brussels  and  Paris  to 
their  Central  African  possessions  in  five 
or  six  days.  This  means  that  in  times  of 
great  emergencies  European  intelligence 
and  humanity  would  be  felt  in  the  very 
heart  of  Africa  in  less  than  a  week.  In 
any  case,  if  the  Powers  in  Africa  are  to 
be  directly  connected  by  rail  with  Eu- 
rope there  can  be  no  shorter  and  more  di- 
rect line.  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  so  op- 
posed to  all  rash  colonial  ventures,  has 
made  himself  the  advocate  of  this  road. 
In  two  articles  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (July  ist,  1899,  and  October 
1st,  1902),  he  advances  most  convincing 
arguments,  resting  upon  weighty  com- 
mercial, economic  and  colonial  reasons, 
for  the  building  of  the  road.  M.  Fou- 
reau's  book,  altho  after  all  not  very  op- 
timistic, has  strengthened  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  celebrated  economist  and  in- 
validated none.     This  new  knowledge  of 


the  Sahara  simply  means  that  in  the 
South  are  rich  territories,  and  that  to- 
ward the  North  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  finding  or  creating  oases,  of  securing 
food  and  water  and  of  building  the  road 
would  be  less  than  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed. A  part  of  the  road,  that  which 
serves  North  African  interests,  is  already 
built  as  far  as  Biskra,  but  beyond  that 
point  mere  sections  of  it  would  be  of  no 
value.  To  be  efficient  it  must  be  com- 
pleted to  Lake  Tchad,  so  that  it  would  not 
only  serve  and  develop  the  intervening 
country,  but  would  come  in  touch  with 
the  largest  European  interests  in  Africa. 
M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  believes  that  the 
Trans-Saharan  would  pay;  and  doubt- 
less, from  a  large  imperial  point  of  view, 
it  would  at  no  distant  time.  Africa  has 
great  economic  and  commercial  surprises 
in  store  for  us.  The  building  of  this  road 
would  bring  about  changes  of  transcend- 
ent importance  to  the  world.  Such  a 
work  would  be  a  superb  achievement  for 
France  after  the  Suez  Canal  and  might 
console  many  Frenchmen  for  the  shadows 
and  shams  of  Panama. 

P  ,)UGHKEEPSIE,  N.    Y. 


Concerning    Cranberry    Cove 

By  Mary  Chapin  Smith 


MRS.  DEAN  came  over  to  the  Holi- 
well's  one  afternoon,  with  a  very 
worried  expression.  All  Cran- 
berry Cove  consulted  Helen  Holiwell 
when  in  difficulty. 

She  found  Helen  and  her  father  on  the 
piazza,  Mr.  Holiwell  watching  through 
a  telescope  the  drawing  of  the  seine  in 
the  channel  by  Seal  Island.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  Mrs.  Dean  and  at  once  en- 
tered, for  her  benefit,  into  an  elaborate 
explanation  of  seining  in  general  and 
this  seining  in  particular,  while  Mrs. 
Dean  fidgeted  politely,  until  Helen  could 
break  through  the  peacefully  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  of  her  father's  conversation 
and  carry  her  off  to  her  own  room. 

"  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Dean  has 
done  now  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dean  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  He  writes 
that  he  has  invited  Mademoiselle  Colette 


Platon,  a  professional  pianist,  to  spend 
a  month  here !  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Helen. 

"  She  has  been  ill  and  is  very  poor — 
oh!  my  dear,  this  is  what  comes  of  a 
father-in-law  given  to  having  proteges — 
the  last  one  was  an  Italian  peanut  vender 
and  he  stole  the  spoons!  Of  course,  I 
know  it  is  his  house  and  he  has  a  right 
to  ask  whom  he  chooses,  and  if  he  were 
only  to  be  here  himself — but  he  and 
Charles  don't  come  for  two  weeks  more, 
and  this  creature  arrives  on  the  noon 
boat  to-morrow.  What  shall  I  do  with 
her?  She  is  sure  to  be  impossible.  Of 
Polish  extraction,  he  says,  whatever 
that  means, — but  her  mother  was 
French." 

"  Perhaps  it  won't  be  so  bad,  Eunice, 
dear,"  said  Helen  sympathetically,  "  you 
will  enjoy  her  playing." 
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*'  I  don't  believe  she  can  really  play," 
said  Mrs.  Dean  viciously,  and  then 
laughed  at  herself.  ''  If  only  Harry 
doesn't  fall  in  love  with  her,"  she  sighed. 

Helen  thought  to  herself  that  it  was 
highly  probable  Harry  would,  he  be- 
ing a  susceptible  sophomore,  and  quite 
within  possibilities  that  Mademoiselle 
Colette  might  fall  in  love  with  him,  as  he 
was  very  good  looking  and  an  extremely 
nice  boy. 

The  next  afternoon  brought  Eunice 
again,  this  time  almost  in  tears. 

"  Oh !  Helen,  it  is  worse  even  than  I 
expected.  I  was  prepared  for  a  good 
deal,  but  such  clothes  and  such  hair! 
She  kissed  me,  when  she  first  saw  me, 
right  on  the  dock,  and  hugged  the  chil- 
dren. And  she  hadn't  been  in  the  house 
two  minutes  before  she  made  a  dead  set 
at  Harry;  they're  off  canoeing  now  up 
the  river;  she  wouldn't  even  rest  after 
the  journey,"  and  Eunice  looked  as  if 
her  guest's  failure  in  this  last  particular 
was  her  gravest  delinquency. 

Helen  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Mademoiselle  Colette  certainly  does 
not  mean  to  lose  any  of  the  good  time," 
she  said.  "  But  if  she  feels  so  well,  at 
least  you  won't  have  to  worry  over  her 
ill  health." 

"  I  don't  see  a  sign  of  it,"  returned 
Eunice,  "  except  that  she  flourishes  an 
enormous  bottle  of  some  black  tonic. 
You  will  come  over  to-night,  won't  you  ? 
I  must  have  you  see  her." 

That  evening,  as  Helen  and  her  father 
crossed  what  was  by  courtesy  called  the 
lawn,  a  field  of  rough  grass,  with  sweet- 
fern  and  golden  rod  and  the  low  cran- 
berry bushes  growing  indiscriminately 
among  rocks  and  stunted  firs,  they  heard 
the  "  Moonlight  Sonata  "  played  with  so 
brilliant,  altho  somewhat  metallic  a 
touch,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  Mademoi- 
selle Colette's  talent. 

They  found  most  of  their  neighbors 
on  the  Dean's  piazza  and  stood  looking 
through  the  open  windows  into  the  large 
hall,  its  dark  paneling  reaching  up  to 
the  low  ceiling  of  wooden  rafters.  Tall 
green  jars,  standing  on  the  floor,  held 
clusters  of  bay-berry ;  one  polished  table 
was  covered  with  dishes  of  pale  yellow 
and  deep  orange  nasturtiums,  while  on 
another  were  crowded  poppies,  ranging 
in  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from 


faintest  pink  to  vivid  rose.  It  was  an 
effective  setting  for  Mademoiselle  Co- 
lette. She  was  dressed  in  shining,  cling- 
ing black,  with  innumerable  turquoise 
ornaments,  her  gorgeous,  Titian  colored 
hair  fluffed  high  on  her  head,  and  was 
undeniably  handsome,  with  large  hazel 
eyes. 

She  rose  at  the  end  of  her  playing,  as 
they  went  in  to  be  introduced.  Having 
talked  to  them  for  a  moment,  singling 
out  Mr.  Holiwell,  with  her  graceful,  lit- 
tle, foreign  gestures,  in  a  way  that  made 
him  open  his  mild  old  eyes,  she  took  a 
decided  step  to  one  side,  which  brought 
her  next  to  Harry  Dean,  with  the  tall 
lamp  between  them  and  the  others.  It 
was  necessary  that  she  put  some  sweet 
peas  in  her  hair  and  it  was  done  with 
much  soft  laughter  and  shrugging  of  her 
shoulders  out  of  her  low  dress,  all  di- 
rected at  Harry,  and  the  boy  was  young 
enough  to  grow  red  with  pleasure. 

It  was  so  apparent  that  Helen  sud- 
denly caught  herself  feeling  in  the  way, 
and  then  laughed  privately  at  seeing  the 
same  sensation  plainly  written  in  the 
awkwardness  of  the  rest.  It  was  a  re- 
lief when  Eunice  nervously  suggested 
that  they  should  go  out  onto  the  piazza 
again,  while  Mademoiselle  Colette 
played.  But  this  did  not  better  things, 
for  Harry  was  now  left  alone  with 
Mademoiselle  Colette,  a  devoted  slave, 
turning  her  leaves,  while  his  sister-in-law 
fussed  back  and  forth  helplessly. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Mademoi- 
selle Colette  caused  Cranberry  Cove  to 
look  on  in  stupor. 

Her  invalidism  vanished,  or  at  least 
conveniently  adjusted  itself  so  that  she 
was  able  to  do  everything  that  she  liked 
and  nothing  that  she  didn't.  At  first  she 
used  to  practice  in  the  evenings,  while 
an  admiring  group  listened  from  the  pi- 
azza ;  but  she  soon  decided  that  it  "  ex- 
hausted "  her  less  to  play  in  the  morn- 
ings and  Helen  suspected  that  the  change 
was  owing  to  the  moon,  which  began  to 
be  just  right  for  moonlight  paddles  with 
Harry.  The  afternoons  were  largely  de- 
voted to  bicycling,  for  she  produced  a 
most  remarkable  French  bicycle  suit  and 
flew  about  the  country — on  Mrs.  Dean's 
wheel — with  Harry  an  adoring  at- 
tendant. 

Her  good  nature  and  gayety  seemed 
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unending    and    she    made    friends    with  version  was  needed,  and  fortunately  one 

every  one  in  the  vilage,  from  old  Jake  appeared  on  the  lonely  road  in  the  shape 

Parker,  whom  she  persuaded  to  take  her  of   a   gawky    country   youth,   driving  a 

in  his  dory  one  morning,  when  he  went  still  more  gawky  horse  in  a  dilapidated 

to  set  his  'Mawbster  "  pots,  to  the  tribe  wagon.    Suddenly  declaring  that  she  was 

of  small  Black  children,  whom  she  stuffed  too    "exhausted"    to    ride    any    more, 

with    candy    till    even    their    weak-eyed  Mademoiselle   Colette   hailed   the   youth 

mother  protested.  and  asked  him  with  her  sweetest  smile 

She  won  the  hearts  of  the  Misses  Con-  to  drive  her  home.     He  didn't  answer 

wav  and   so  completely   that  they   took  and  nothing  was  expressed  in  his  face 

her  up  into  that  treasure  cave,  their  wide,  but  stupefied  amazement ;  but,  perfectly 

musty  attic,  and  told  her  stories  of  by-  satisfied,    Mademoiselle   Colette   skipped 

gone  days.     The  romance  of  their  lives  up  beside  hin  ,  and  taking  the  reins  from 

appealed  to  her  imaginative  nature,  and  his  unresisting  hands,  started  off  at  as 

she  spent  hours  sitting  on  a  brass  bound  fast  a  pace  as  she  could  persuade  the 

chest,  her  chin  in  her  hands,  with  Harry,  lumbering  steed  to  take,  leaving  Harry 

who    followed    her    everywhere,    at   her  to  follow  with  loth  wheels.  But  whether 

feet,  gazing  up  at  the  bronze  halo  which  some   long   forgotten   sporting  blood   in 

a  shining  shaft  of  sunlight  from  the  small  the  old  horse  suddenly  developed  itself, 

window  made  about  her  head.  or  whether  the  rapid  strides  down  hill 

Such  little  episodes  as  walking  across  upset  his  equilibrium,  at  the  bottom  he 

on   the   high,   arched    railing    of    Long  gave    a    solemn    hop    and    shy,    which 

bridge  over  the  river,  while  Harry  and  brought  one  of  the  old  wheels  into  rough 

old  Mr.  Stockwell  held  up  umbrellas  at  contact  with  a  large  stone,  broke  it  short 

arms'  length  to  steady  her ;  going  in  wad-  off,  and  down  went  everything  in  a  heap, 

ing  till  she  almost  froze,  and  then  run-  Never  had  Harry  coasted  a  hill  as  fast 

ning,  barefoot,  a  race  with  the  Dean  chil-  as  he  did  that  one.     When  he  reached 

dren  straight  down  the  principal  street  her  he  found  Mademoiselle  Colette  safe, 

of  the  village,  to  get  warm ;  hiding  Mr.  only  hysterical  with  laughter,  while  the 

Grey's,  the  minister's,  hat,  when  that  pre-  old  horse  gazed  with  peaceful  surprise 

cise  gentleman  came  to  call,   and  then  at  the  ruin  he  had  created,  and  the  youth 

joining  in  the  search  for  it  with  the  most  sat  silent  on  the  ground  with  the  same 

innocent  of  faces — these  kept  poor  Mrs.  unchanging  expression  of  open-mouthed 

Dean  in  continual  terror.     But,  as  she  amazement.     It  did  not  alter  even  when 

said  to  Helen,  she  really  couldn't  turn  Henry  paid  him  generously  for  his  loss, 

Mr.  Dean's  guest  out  of  his  own  house  but    when    Mademoiselle    thanked    and 

unless  she  did  something  very  flagrant,  praised  him,  gradually  a  grin  of  delight 

and  so  far  she  hadn't.  spread  from  ear  to  ear,  and  when  they 

One  of  Mademoiselle's  scrapes,  which  left  him,  still  speechless,  he  was  looking 
Harry  took  good  care  should  not  reach  after  her  with  rapt  adoration, 
his    sister-in-law's    ears,   might   perhaps  This  adventure  had  the  effect  of  some- 
have  changed  her  opinion.  what    subduing    Mademoiselle    Colette's 

It  happened  on  a  bicycle  ride,  which  spirits  for  a  day  or  two,  a  change  which 
Mademoiselle  Colette  and  Harry  took  the  Harry  welcomed  with  delight,  as  it  in- 
second  week  of  her  visit.  They  had  dis-  clined  her  to  lie  on  the  deck  of  his  yacht, 
mounted  at  the  top  of  a  long  up-grade  the  "  Midge,"  and  do  nothing  but  talk 
and  were  busy  with  a  most  interesting  to  him. 

and  satisfactory  quarrel,  the  beginning  of  Harry's  infatuation  was  by  this  time 
which  they  had  both  forgotten ;  the  mid-  so  open  and  avowed  that  Mrs.  Dean 
die  of  which  had  been  that  Mademoiselle  trembled  lest  the  boy  should  be  really  en- 
Colette  had  insisted  upon  Harry's  going  trapped,  and  Helen,  to  whom  she  con- 
down  on  his  knees,  in  his  clean  ducks,  in  fided  her  fears,  could  only  join  with  her 
a  mud-puddle  to  tie  her  small  tan  shoe,  in  longing  for  his  father's  arrival, 
and  the  end  whereof  was  fast  approach-  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fog  the  next 
ing  in  sulkiness  on  Harry's  part.  This  few  nights,  which  made  all  the  boats  late, 
sulkiness  threatening  to  become  serious,  so  that  on  the  day  his  father  and  brother 
Mademoiselle  Colette  decided  that  a  di-  were  expected  Harry  announced  that  he 
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did  not  intend  to  waste  all  his  afternoon 
waiting  on  the  wharf.  They  were  down 
there  when  he  said  it  and  Eunice  in- 
stantly replied  that  she  was  sure  his 
father  would  be  much  disappointed  if 
Harry  did  not  meet  him.  She  was  the 
more  emphatic  as  she  knew  the  alter- 
native was  taking  Mademoiselle  Colette 
paddling,  and  she  might  have  prevailed 
if  just  then  Mademoiselle  had  not  sighed 
a  patient  little  sigh.  The  truth  was  the 
young  lady  was  somewhat  bored,  there 
being  nothing  to  do  except  watch  the 
gradual  uncovering  of  barnacles  on  the 
rotten  old  piles  as  the  tide  sank. 

Harry  no  sooner  heard  that  pathetic 
sound  than  he  dropped  his  canoe  into  the 
water  and  begged  Mademoiselle  Colette 
to  come.  As  the  graceful  birch  thing 
swam  away  he  called  over  his  shoulder 
that  they  were  going  out  to  Sheep  Rock, 
which  completed  Eunice's  exasperation, 
as  that  was  a  very  dangerous  place  to 
paddle  at  all  times,  owing  to  swift,  un- 
certain currents  and  the  risk  of  squalls, 
and  particularly  so  just  now,  when  for 
several  days  everything  had  prophesied 
a  storm. 

Indeed,  by  the  time  the  fussy,  small 
steamboat  finally  arrived  great,  greenish 
gray  clouds  were  tumbling  over  each 
other  to  cover  up  the  sun,  and  when 
Eunice,  having  hurried  home  her  hus- 
band and  his  father,  was  telling  the  story 
of  Mademoiselle  Colette's  iniquities  and 
Harry's  mad  folly,  the  first  heavy  drops 
of  rain  were  beating  the  waves  in  the 
harbor  down  into  smoothness. 

Mr.  Dean  was  as  horrified  as  Eunice 
could  wish.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be- 
friend unfortunate  damsels,  but  when  his 
own  son  fell  in  love — that  was  a  very 
different  matter.  But,  alas !  their  anxie- 
ties for  Harry's  future  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  fear  for  his  present. 

The  storm  caught  its  breath  and  then 
hurled  wind  and  rain  and  fog  as  if  it  had 
a  malignant  joy  in  terrifying.  It  was 
long  remembered  as  the  dreadful  August 
gale  and  more  than  one  wreck  propitiated 
its  fury. 

Just  before  dinner  Helen  was  watch- 
ing from  her  window.  A  curtain,  the 
color  of  night,  hung  straight  down,  hid- 
ing lurking  chaos,  and  from  beneath  its 
edge  white  spray  would  rush  out,  roar- 
ing,  to   use   its   rage   against   the   wet, 


streaming  rock  and  fade  back  impotently. 

Suddenly  Jane  ran  into  the  room. 

"  Oh !  Miss  Helen,"  she  cried,  "  Mrs. 
Dean  has  just  sent  word  will  you  please 
go  over  right  away — Mr.  Harry  and  the 
French  lady  are  out  somewhere  in  a 
canoe — God  help  'em,  and " 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  cried  Helen,  turn- 
ing pale.  "  Give  me  my  golf  cape  and 
don't  let  my  father  know  if  you  can  help 
it,  Jane." 

Away  she  hurried,  to  beat  her  way 
along  the  shore  path,  where  the  wind 
surely  blew  from  every  point  at  once. 

Eunice  met  her  at  the  door. 

"Oh!  Helen,"  she  sobbed.  "I'm  so 
glad  you've  come.  Poor  Mr.  Dean,  it 
nearly  breaks  my  heart  to  see  him.  He 
is  out  there  in  the  wet,  pacing  up  and 
down.    What  shall  we  do?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  we  can 
do — but  wait,"  answered  Helen.  "  Where 
is  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Charles  is  down  on  the  wharf  with 
the  men  and  just  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
lull  they  are  going  to  send  out  every 
boat  in  the  village,  but  nothing  could 
leave  now.  Think  of  that  little,  frail 
canoe !  They  say  their  only  chance  is 
that  Harry  may  have  seen  it  coming  and 
landed  on  one  of  the  islands.  But  if  he 
did  they  will  have  to  spend  the  night 
there — that  horrid  woman!  This  will 
settle  it,  of  course." 

Helen  did  her  best  as  comforter,  and 
deciding  that  her  place  was  with  Eunice, 
wrote  a  note  to  her  father  and  stopped 
all  night  at  the  Dean's,  a  night  of  ago- 
nized length. 

It  passed  somehow  and  gradually  the 
wind  lessened  to  a  musical,  swinging 
murmur ;  the  rain  stopped ;  the  fog 
folded  itself  neatly  up  and  was  whisked 
off  and  the  sun  rose  fairly. 

Then  came  the  good  news.  A  shot, 
the  signal  agreed  on,  rang  over  the  wa- 
ter, and  a  white  flag  streamed  from  Jake 
Parker's  sloop  as  she  careered  into  the 
harbor. 

With  joyful  excitement  all  Cranberry 
Cove  hastened  down  to  the  wharf  to  wel- 
come the  sufferers  and  escort  them  home 
in  a  triumphal  procession.  Mademoi- 
selle Colette,  very  weak  and  faint,  but 
highly  enjoying  herself  as  the  center  of 
a  sensation,  was  carried  to  the  house  in 
a  picturesquely  limp  attitude,  Harry  fol- 
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lowing,     his     father's     arm     over     his  '*  Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  he  said  simply.     **  I 

shoulder.  didn't  see  what  else  I  could  do." 

Things     having     somewhat     quieted  '*  Then  you  are  engaged !  "  came  from 

down   and    Mademoiselle    Colette   being  Eunice  in  a  sort  of  groan, 

safely  ensconced  in  bed,  where  to  every  "  Certainly     not,"     answered     Harry 

one's  relief  the  doctor  .  ccommended  her  cheerfully.         "  Mademoiselle        Colette 

remaining  for  the  present,  Eunice  called  thanked   me   for  what  she  was  pleased 

Helen  into  the  library.     Harry,  warmed  to  call  the  honor  I  had  paid  her,  but  said 

and  fed  and  petted,  was  smoking  his  pipe  that  as  she  had  been  happily  married  for 

with  lazy  content  by  the  open  fire,  his  five  years  to  Monsieur  Paul  Smoloff,  first 

father  and  brother  watching  him.  violin    in    an  orchestra   in  Vienna,   she 

''  Now,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  "  tell  really  couldn't  accept  it !  " 

us  all  about  it."  His  hearers  were  too  amazed    to    do 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,  sir,"  smiled  anything  but  gasp,  and  Harry  continued 

Harry,  with  a  comfortable  stretch.  in  a  tone  which  showed  him  to  be  entire- 

But  they  would  not  let  him  off,  so  he  ly  heart  free : 

told  of  his  seeing  the  squall  coming,  and  "  She  said  she  kept  her  maiden  name 

realizing  that  they  would  be  swamped  if  because     '  the     public  '     knew     her     as 

he  tried  to  reach  home,  how  he  made  for  Mademoiselle   Colette   Platon,   and   that 

Seal    Island    and    with    great    difficulty  she  was  over  here  this  year  without  her 

beached  his  ticklish  craft.      Then    how  husband  for  '  professional  reasons.'    She 

they   tried   to  make   some   signal   which  added  that  she  was  quite  sure  that  my 

would  be  seen  from  the  mainland,   but  '  kind   and   munificent '   father  knew  of 

that  the  rain  made  it  impossible  to  light  her   marriage,   but   I   guess   you   didn't, 

a  fire,  and  the   fog  and  darkness  soon  Dad,  did  you  ?  " 

shut  them  in  completely.  Mr.    Dean    laughed    with    a    sort    of 

"  When  I  saw,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  choke, 
was  no  use  and  that  we  would  have  to  "  I  only  wish  I  had,"  he  said, 
stop    the    night  there,  I  did  the  best  I  Then  he  put  his  hand  on  Harry's  head 
could  for  Mademoiselle  Colette  with  my  as  the  boy  leaned  back,  blinking  a  little 
sweater  and  a  screen  of  boughs,  but  it  with  the  sunlight  across  his  brown  fore- 
was     prettv    bad.       She     was     awfully  head, 
plucky "  ''  Harry,"  he  said,  "  you  might  as  well 

"  Harry,"    said    Mr.    Dean    gravely,  close  with  that  offer    of    the    schooner 

"  did  you  ask  her  to  marry  you  ?  "  yacht  you  wanted — the  '  Midge  '  is  rather 

■  The  boy  flushed  and  then  looked  his  small." 

father   straight   in   the  eves.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Evolution 

By  Jane  Dransfield  Stone 

ALONE  in  eons  of  uncounted  years 
Has  God  unrolled  the  splendor  of  the  world  ; 
The  All  came  not  by  single  action  hurled, 
But  slowly,  mid  the  sound  of  strife  and  tears. 
Nought  yesterday  existed  as  appears ; 
Unseen  the  change,  but  each  dawn's  light,  unfurled, 
Means  upward  step,  with  beauty  rarer  pearled. 
God's  ways  are  slow ;  he  hastens  not,  nor  fears. 
To  all  life's  word  he  holds  the  infinite  rime ; 
He  understands  beginning  and  the  end. 
Why  need  he  then  to  hasten  to  complete. 
Since  in  eternity  he  works,  not  time? 
Impatience  must  men's  thoughts  alone  attend, 
They  have  to-day ;  to-morrow  may  not  greet. 

Brooklyn. 
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A  New  Poetry 

Take  up  a  book  of  French  verse,  and, 
work  of  a  novice  tho  it  may  be,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  it  evidence 
at  least  to  a  first-hand  impression  of  life, 
however  little  that  impression  may  be 
worth  in  itself,  and  to  a  well  set  conception 
of  poetry.  Whatever  debt  it  may  owe  its 
predecessors,  it  will  show  that  its  author 
lias  looked  at  life  and  thought  about  art 
for  himself ;  it  will  strike  a  distinctly  per- 
sonal note  and  in  so  far  an  original  one. 
You  take  up  a  new  volume  of  English 
or  American  verse,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find 
the  contrary  to  be  true.  The  book  will 
be  mainly  derivative  and  vaguely  remi- 
niscent like  all  second-hand  inspiration, 
which  derives  not  immediately  from  life 
but  from  previous  interpretations — a 
chamber  of  echoes,  whose  hollowmess,  in 
increasing  the  resonance,  only  confuses 
the  listener  the  more.  It  will  likely  have 
no  subject  and  no  art  of  its  own — in 
short,  in  most  cases  it  will  stand  for 
nothing  but  what  already  has  a  place  in 
letters  and  a  following  among  the  public. 

But  what  is  true,  alas !  of  the  majority 
is  not  true  of  Mr.  Robinson's  Captain 
Craig,"^  and  the  contrast  serves  to  make 
his  book  seem  even  more  remarkable,  if 
anything,  than  it  actually  is.  He  has  a 
temperament,  an  outlook,  a  poetic  nature 
which  are  his  own,  not  because  he  is  out- 
side of  all  influence,  but  because  he  has 
assimilated  them  directly  from  the  me- 
dium in  which  he  lives,  as  the  plant 
draws  its  nutriment  immediately  from  its 
own  inorganic  surroundings.  In  this 
way  he  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
piece — one,  to  use  the  consecrated  ex- 
pression, full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
Let  us  try  to  explain  in  a  general  way 
what  are  the  characters  of  his  work ;  for 
we  think  that,  exaggerated  as  they  will 
seem  at  present,  they  will  be  found  symp- 
tomatic of  certain  tendencies  of  modern 
verse,  the  sum  of  which  is  making  for 
what  may  be  called  the  secularization  of 
poetry. 

•  Captain  CnAio :  A  Book  of  Poems.     By  E    A 
Robinson.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Miflain  &  Co.    $1.0o! 
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In  his  title-piece.  Captain  Craig,  a 
l)oem  of  something  over  two  thousand 
lines  of  blank  verse,  one  is  struck  by 
three  things.  In  the  first  place,  neither 
the  subject,  nor  what  goes  along  with 
the  subject,  the  sentiment,  the  spirit  of 
the  piece  is  poetic  at  all  in  any  usual 
sense.  The  poem  is  not  a  story — it  is  too 
shapeless  for  that ;  it  is  rather  a  charac- 
terization of  a  bit  of  bombastical  old  so- 
cial wreckage  or  debris,  a  sort  of  cross 
between  Hamlet  and  Captain  Costigan, 
further  provided,  not  unlike  Falstaff, 
with  a  glimpse  of  cosmic  humor,  tho,  for 
all  that,  he  takes  himself  very  seriously 
indeed,  and  with  a  kind  of  transcendental 
optimism,  the  very  fustian  of  a  philos- 
ophy, rarely  exploited  by  a  dithyrambic 
eloquence  very  much  in  vogue  among 
gentlemen  of  his  kidney.  Saved  from 
the  streets  by  some  few  good  fellows,  not 
too  old  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  the 
higher  paradox,  he  preaches  to  them  his 
nebulous  faiths  a  while,  and  finally  makes 
an  edifving  Socratic  end  with  equal 
rhetorical  gusto  and  is  buried  to  the  mu- 
sic of  a  brass  band,  trombones,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  last  words, not  omitted: 

"  And  all  along  that  road  the  Tillbiiry  Band 
Blared  indiscreetly  the  Dead  March  in  Saul." 

Whether  he  is  humbug  or  misfortune, 
failure  or  supersensible  success  you  can- 
not tell  for  the  life  of  you — there,  in- 
deed, is  the  man's  charm ;  nor  does  it 
make  any  particuar  difference  any  way. 
It  is  enough  to  recognize  his  nature  as  a 
social  problem  and  the  streak  of  his 
philosophy.  His  mind  is  an  emblem  of 
his  time,  half-formed,  undisciplined, 
vaguely  emotional,  full  of  scraps  of  clas- 
sical lore,  fragments  of  scientific  in- 
formation, incomplete,  kaleidoscopic — 
amid  all  which  chaos  goes  haunting  some 
dim  conception  of  human  consanguinity 
and  perfectibility. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  medium  by 
which  all  this  matter  is  conveyed  we  shall 
find  the  language  no  less  diametrically 
opposed  than  the  subject  to  all  that  we 
usually  think  of  as  poetic.  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  distinguish   it   from 
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prose  either  in  diction,  imagery,  or 
rhythm. 

"  I  turned  about 
And  having  waved  a  somewhat  indistinct 
Acknowledgement,  I  walked  along.     The  train 
Was  late  and  I  was  early,  but  the  gap 
Was  filled  and  even  crowded.     Killigrew 
Had  left  his  pigeonholes  to  say  good-by, 
And  he  stood  waiting  by  the  ticket  window 
Like   one   grin-cursed   of   Orcus.     '  You   have 

heard  ?  ' 
Said  he.     'Heard  what?'  said  I.     'He!  he!' 

said  he." 

and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  to  choose. 
While  with  this  singularity  of  style  is 
joined,  not  much  exaggerated  either,  that 
modern  formlessness  of  which  Brown- 
ing stands  as  a  conspicuous  example  and 
which  consists  in  assuming  that  the  art 
of  writing  is  a  monologing  or  commun- 
ing with  self,  while  the  act  of  reading 
is  a  sort  of  licensed  eavesdropping  upon 
this  performance  wherein  the  reader  is 
welcome  to  anything  that  he  can  con- 
trive to  pick  up. 

At  first  sight  nothing  could  seem  more 
incongruous  and  absurd  than  this  form- 
lessness, than  the  effect  of  all  this  col- 
loquialism and  commonplace,  this  Uni- 
^angssprache,  as  the  Germans  would  say, 
jogging  along  contentedly  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  iambic  pentameter.  But  af- 
ter a  little  while  you  begin,  as  in  the  au- 
thor's words, 

"  Implacable,    renascent,    farcical, 
Triumphant,  and  American," 

to  calculate  the  profits  for  most  readers 
and  writers  of  a  poetic  medium  which 
will  allow  any  one  to  say  any  thing  in 
any  kind  of  a  way  as  in  the  following 
sonnet : 

"  Carmichael  had  a  kind  of  joke-disease, 
And  he  had  queer  things  fastened  on  his  wall. 
There  are  three  green  china  frogs  that  I  recall 
More  potently  than  anything,  for  these 
Three  frogs  have  demonstrated,  by  degrees, 
What  curse  was  on  the  man  to  make  him  fall. 
'  They  are  not  ordinary  frogs  at  all, 
'i  hey  are  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.' 

"  God  I  how  he  laughed  whenever  he  said  that; 
And  how  we  caught  from  one  another's  eyes 
The  flash  of  what  a  tongue  could  never  tell ! 
We  always  laughed  at  him,  no  matter  what 
The  joke  was  worth.     But  when  a  man's  brain 

dies, 
We  are  not  always  glad.     .     .     .     Poor  Car- 
michael !  " 


In  short,  you  begin  after  a  time  to  recog- 
nize that  here  is  indeed  a  poetry  suited 
to  all  the  uses  of  modern  life — a  sort  of 
prose-poetry  or  poetical  prose,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  amorphousness  strains  out 
no  jot  of  the  welter  of  everyday  things, 
adaptable  to  the  commonplace,  not  in- 
capable perhaps  of  rising  to  the  usual 
degrees  of  emotional  excitement,  a  suit- 
able medium  in  its  own  confusion  for 
hasty,  turbid  thinking,  unhampered  by 
an  ideal  of  beauty  or  literary  distinction, 
but  compatible,  like  the  present  volume, 
with  a  great  deal  of  vigor,  humor,  cari- 
cature, even  satire  and  pathos.  Can  the 
lesson  be  lost ;  shall  not  the  many  merits  of 
the  book — for  it  has  many,  as  we  have 
just  tried  to  suggest — rather  emphasize 
than  conceal  the  dangers  to  which  poetry 
is  exposed  at  present?  For  while  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  so  rash  as  to  assert 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  poetry  of  the  im- 
mediate future,  or  of  any  future  for  that 
matter,  still  we  must  repeat  in  closing 
that  the  piece  we  have  been  trying  to 
analyze  does  display,  more  clearly  than 
any  other  we  have  ever  read,  certain 
tendencies  of  the  day  which  are  gen- 
erally overlooked  or  treated  far  too 
lightly. 

Princess  Lieven 

These  letters  were  written  to  General 
Alexander  BenckendorfT  by  his  sister,  the 
wife  of  Prince  Lieven,  who  was  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  to  London  from  1813 
to  1834.*  In  substance  they  are  political 
more  than  personal,  and  they  cover  more 
than  twenty  years  of  English  history, 
with  the  gossip  and  comments  of  a  bril- 
liant woman  who  had  more  than  her 
share  of  "  Tartar  sauce  "  mixed  with  the 
intolerance  of  a  Gallic  temper. 

In  history  Madame  Lieven  is  known 
more  particularly  as  a  political  intrigante. 
She  had  no  interest  in  the  moral  or  intel- 
lectual life  of  her  times.  The  name  of 
no  man  of  letters  occurs  in  these  letters, 
altho  literature  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  life  and  politics  of  London 
during  her  residence  there.  But  her 
greatest  accomplishment  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, chief  employment,  was  in  the  writ- 

•  Letters  of  Dorothea,  Princess  Lieven, 
3  812-1834.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$5.00. 
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ing  of  letters.  After  the  famous  Con- 
gress at  Verona  her  correspondence  with 
Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian  diplo- 
mat, almost  reached  a  romantic  develop- 
ment. She  is  also  the  author  of  a  famous 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  Earl  Grey 
prior  to  his  becoming  Prime  Minister; 
and  M.  Ernest  Daudet  is  now  about  to 
publish  a  volume  of  her  letters  written 
to  M.  Guizot  during  the  closing  years  of 
her  life  when  she  lived  in  Paris.  Mean- 
while, as  the  wife  of  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  the  English  court,  she  not 
only  supplemented  her  husband's  official 
reports  with  political  letters  to  Count 
Nesselrode,  who  was  then  the  principal 
director  of  Russian  diplomacy,  but  she 
was  required  to  write  a  gossipy  letter 
each  week  to  the  "  Empress  mother  " — 
and  still  she  finds  time  to  write  almost 
regularly  to  her  brother. 

But  when  we  consider  the  series  of 
crises  through  which  England  and  Eu- 
rope passed  during  this  period,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  had  a  wide  field  for  her 
political  speculations,  and  that,  being 
well  informed,  she  did  not  lack  interest- 
ing material  for  her  letters.  Napoleon 
was  still  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe 
when  she  reached  the  English  court. 
Later  the  allied  armies  made  a  battle- 
ground of  Erance.  Russia  made  war  on 
Turkey,  Poland  revolted  against  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  There  was  do- 
mestic strife  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
hostility  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Meanwhile,  in  diplomatic  circles  there 
was  the  settlement  of  the  Greek,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Belgian  questions.  And 
if  we  may  judge  from  her  letters  Mad- 
ame Lieven  was  capable  of  making  the 
most  astute  observations  upon  all  these 
affairs,  even  if  her  prejudices  did  render 
her  opinions  more  partisan  than  just. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  feminine 
discrepancy  between  her  representations 
and  the  whole  facts  of  history.  Her 
character  was  so  essentially  national, 
Russian,  that  her  point  of  view  was  never 
impartial,  and  her  treachery  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  can  only  be  measured  by  her 
fidelity  to  Russia.  She  praised  Canning 
because  his  foreign  policy  pleased  her, 
and  she  hated  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
because  she  suspected  him  of  a  diplo- 
matic intimacy  with  the  enemies  of  her 
country.     She  is  said  to  have  ''  made  " 


Palmerston,  but  finally  came  to  despise 
her  handiwork  with  peculiar  fervor  after 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  According  to  her  own  repre- 
sentations she  had  the  ear  of  George  IV, 
and  is  said  to  have  conspired  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to 
overthrow  the  Wellington  Ministry  by 
prejudicing  the  King  against  his  Pre- 
mier. And  her  social  and  political  letters 
are  supposed  to  have  contributed  toward 
that  alienation  of  Russia  from  England 
which  exists  even  down  to  this  day.  In 
short,  those  very  qualities  that  made  her 
useful  to  her  own  country  so  marred  her 
character  as  a  woman  that  she  became 
an  offense  to  the  English  Government 
and  her  conduct  finally  resulted  in  the 
recall  of  her  husband  to  Russia. 

But  the  historical  value  of  this  volume 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  letters  as 
in  the  way  they  have  been  edited.  Be- 
tween the  letters  parentheses  are  intro- 
duced recording  the  principal  historical 
facts  and  developments  of  the  times,  so 
that  the  letters  come  in  as  they  should, 
simply  as  personal  comments  upon  the 
current  of  affairs.  There  is  an  index  of 
proper  names  and  an  appendix  contain- 
ing biographical  sketches  of  the  impor- 
tant characters  who  figure  in  the  book. 
Had  Bismarck's  letters  been  arranged 
after  this  manner  that  volume  would 
have  been  far  more  valuable  than  it  is. 


Economic    Interpretation 
History 


of 


Economical  and  industrial  problems 
have  forced  themselves  so  strongly  to 
the  front  that  nearly  every  one  is  com- 
pelled to  give  them  attention.  These  are 
the  pressing  questions  of  to-day,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  all  other  branches 
of  social  philosophy  should  yield  to  the 
economic  branch.  The  favorite  demand 
that  religion  and  the  Christian  virtues 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  is  a  part  of  that  urgent 
public  unrest  which  these  modern  in- 
dustrial conflicts  have  stirred  up.  The 
social  philosopher  falls  into  line,  and  sud- 
denly discovers  that  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence and  wealth  is  the  fundamental 
fact  whose  neglect  vitiates  nearly  all  for- 
mer philosophizing.     Every  new  theory 
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is  at  first  exa8:e;-erated,  and  it  is  so  with  ^ardliness   of  nature,,  the  inequaHty  of 

the  economic  theory  of  history.    To  give  human  gifts  and  the  difference  in  social 

an  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  opportunity,   so  long  must  the  primary 

this  theory  and  to  restrict  it  to  its  proper  explanation   of  human  life  continue  to 

held  is  the  object  most  successfully  ful-  be  the  economic  explanation, 

filled  by  Professor  Seligman  in  these  es-  jt 

%T^,*                     ^      r   ^1       1-,        .                    1  "The    Master-Musicians."     New  York:  E.  P. 

Ihe  account  of  the  literature  on  the  Button  &  Co   $1.2;- 

subject  and  the  development  of  the  the-  Mendelssohn.    By'  Stephen  S.  Straiten, 

ory   as   contributed   by   a   succession   of  Mozart.    By  E.  J.  Breakspeare. 

writers  is  exceedingly  useful  and  even  The  chief  benefit  of  such  series  as  the 

indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  "  Master  Musicians  "  is  when  they  stim- 

read  extensively  upon  the  subject.  Here  ulatc  desire  for  further  knowledge  from 

we  have  references  to  works  on  the  eco-  original  sources  of  the  "  Master  "  under 

nomic  basis  of  the  family,  of  totemism,  discussion ;  or  when  they  present  an  in- 

of  Calvinism,  of  Puritanism,  of  the  Ref-  telligent  summing  up  from  our  modern 

ormation,  and   so  on.     Not  only  is  the  point  of  view  of  his  worth  and  influence. 

place  of  the  great   originators  of  eco-  Mr.   Stratton's    "  Mendelssohn "    fulfils 

nomic     interpretation,     especially     Karl  neither  of  these  functions.    It  is  a  tedious 

Marx,   properly   assigned,   but   also   the  compilation  of  facts,  without  selection  or 

place  of  other  writers  who  have  either  proportion.    The  space  naively  filled,  for 

elaborated,  corrected  or  exaggerated  the  instance,  by  specifying  the  illnesses  of 

general  proposition.  Mendelssohn's  brothers-in-law  and  other 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  criticism  of  the  relatives  would  have  been  better  utilized 
theory  of  economic  interpretation  that  in  further  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  deep  interest  of  the  book  centers,  and  Mendelssohn's  revival  of  Bach's  music — 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  mu- 
concise  form  such  cogent  and  well-bal-  sical  world.  The  music-criticism  is 
anced  analysis  of  the  various  factors  in  somewhat  trite  and  jejune, 
social  evolution.  The  several  criticisms  Mr.  Breakspeare's  "  Mozart,"  on  the 
commonly  advanced  against  the  econom-  other  hand,  is  a  happy  illustration  of 
ic  interpretation  are  taken  up  and  exam-  what  can  be  done  in  small  compass.  It 
ined  in  turn — viz.,  that  the  theory  is  fa-  is  a  well-written  and  sympathetic  ac- 
talistic,  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free  count  of  the  composer's  life  and  person- 
will  and  overlooking  the  importance  of  ality,  and  more  than  half  the  book  is  ap- 
great  men  in  history;  that  the  assump-  propriately  devoted  to  a  description  and 
tion  of  "  historical  laws  "  is  itself  open  critical  estimate  of  his  work.  This  chap- 
to  question ;  that  it  is  socialistic ;  that  it  ter  on  "  Mozart,  the  Musician,"  is  well 
neglects  the  ethical  and  spiritual  forces  worth  reading  by  those  who  would  un- 
in  history,  and  that  it  leads  to  absurd  derstand  why  he  is  pre-eminently  "  the 
exaggerations.  musician  for  musicians."     Even  for  the 

Granting  that  the  theory  has  been  ab-  laity,  Mr.  Breakspeare  maintains  that 
surdly  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  but  one  Mozart's  music  is  rather  out  of  fashion 
of  several  possible  ''  interpretations  "  of  than  old  fashioned,  tho  he  admits  that  it 
history,  Professor  Seligman  nevertheless  requires  "  a  kind  of  tuning  of  the  recep- 
gives  his  assent  to  the  economic  interpre-  tive  faculty  "  (the  kind  of  work  Mr.  Ar- 
tation  as  the  paramount  consideration,  nold  Dolmetsch  is  doing  on  behalf  of  the 
It  is  not  the  exclusive  consideration,  and  still  older  composers?),  and  that  "  its  su- 
it cannot  be  brought  in  to  explain  in  de-  premacy  is  more  likely  to  manifest  itself 
tail  the  other  phenomena  of  social  his-  more  widely  and  anew — after  each  revo- 
tory.  But  it  underlies  all  other  interpre-  lutionary  turn  of  the  esthetic  wheel — 
tations,  because  the  pressure  of  life  upon  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  diminish."  It  is 
the  means  of  subsistence  underlies  all  significant  how  often  our  author  has  to 
the  activities  of  man.  As  long  as  con-  use  the  word  "  masterpiece,"  in  examin- 
flict  endures,   growing  out  of  the  nig-  ing  one  branch   after   another  of   Mo- 

*  The   Economic   Interpretation  of   Histoby.  ^^^^  ^    fertility.      He    waxes    enthusiastic 

By  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.   New  York :  The  Mac-  over  the      Reauiem,"  and  characterizes 

millan  Co.     $1.50  net  ^           ' 
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the  ''  Entfilhrung  aus  dem  Scrail,"  with 
italics,  as  "  one  of  the  very  few  works  of 
operatic  art  which  one  may  regard  as 
absolutely  Hazvless,  perfect  specimens  of 
their  kind."  Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  "  returning  vogue  "  for  Mozart,  to 
which  our  author  refers,  that  New  York 
is  to  have  a  chance  this  season  of  hear- 
ing this  seldom-performed  little  "  mas- 
terpiece." 

The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,  Some 
Account  of  Their  Rise  and  Development. 
By  Gardner  F.  Williams,  M.  A.,  General 
Manager  of  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines 
Limited.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  ;^io.oo  net. 

To  a  man  who  must  get  his  diamond 
lore  from  books  The  Diamond  Mines  of 
South  Africa  is  particularly  valuable,  be- 
cause the  information  it  affords  is  so 
copious,  thorough  and  authoritative  and 
because  the  hundreds  of  faithfully  pro- 
duced photographs,  which  accompany  the 
text,  take  a  reader  right  into  the  diamond 
fields,  show  him  the  diamonds,  the  dig- 
gers and  diggings,  all  the  details  of  ma- 
chinery for  tearing  the  surface  of  the 
planet  to  pieces — excavating,  hauling, 
raising,  crushing  and  washing  soil  and 
rock — and  also  for  cutting  and  polishing 
the  gems.  With  these  illustrations  are 
others  exhibiting  scores  of  phases  of  pic- 
turesque South  African  life  as  seen  in 
and  around  the  mines,  including  the  do- 
ings of  Boers  and  Zulus.  The  author 
presents  with  considerable  erudition  the 
history  of  diamonds  generally,  the  tradi- 
tions of  Ophir  Land  and  the  legendary 
golden  cities  and  the  romantic  story  of 
the  centuries'  long  struggles  of  Portu- 
guese and  Dutchmen  to  find  in  the  sav- 
age and  arid  wilderness  the  source  of  the 
supplies  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
which  flowed  north  to  King  Solomon. 
Not  till  the  Portuguese  had  long  left  the 
stage  and  the  Dutchmen  had  abandoned 
the  diamond  hunt  did  the  first  gem  come 
to  light  as  the  plaything  of  a  Boer's 
child,  and  even  then  a  British  expert  de- 
clared, after  examination,  that  the 
formation  of  South  African  fields  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  finding  dia- 
monds there,  and  that  the  single  stones 
found  must  have  been  brought  from  far 
away  by  ostriches.  However,  facts  love 
to  show  disrespect  for  pundits ;  men  kept 


finding  more  diamonds  and  soon  there 
was  a  great  rush  that  carried  with  it 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  Barney  Barnato.  De 
Beers  mines  statistics,  which  are  included 
in  the  book,  show  that  the  average  out- 
put per  annum  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,500,000  carats,  and  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  diamonds  about  £3,500,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  the 
income  was  over  £4,000,000. 

Art  History.  Materials  for  Practical  Study 
prepared  by  Mary  H,  Bothwell  Morgan. 
Part  I.  New  York:  William  Beverly 
Harrison,  ;^6.oo. 

This  Art  History  is  designed  to  give 
studious  familiarity  with  works  of  art 
in  their  historical  relations.  It  is  some- 
what on  the  scrap-book  order,  for  one  is 
invited  to  collaborate  with  the  author, 
first,  by  arranging  and  pasting  in  the  au- 
thor's notes  and  illustrations,  and  then 
by  storing  his  own  accumulating  art  ma- 
terial on  her  well  defined  plan.  An  ex- 
tensible album  (11^  X  I4>4)  with  care- 
fully selected  mounting  paper  and  covers 
is  the  artistic  basis,  and  with  it  come 
Index  and  Bibliography,  while  maps, 
charts  and  more  than  three  hundred  pic- 
tures are  to  be  assorted  by  their  numbers 
and  titles  and  mounted  opposite  notes  in 
parallel  columns,  divided  as  "  Historical 
Summary,"  "  Characteristics "  and 
"  Monuments."  This  work,  which  is  in- 
dorsed by  our  leading  colleges,  grew 
gradually  out  of  experience  in  teaching 
Art  History.  Part  I  covers  the  period 
from  Prehistoric  to  Renaissance  Art. 
Part  II  will  continue  the  work  to  the 
present  time  and  include  the  Handicraft 
Revival. 


The  Babylonian  Talmud.  New  edition.  For- 
mulated and  translated  by  Michael  L.  Rod- 
kinson.  Vol.  V.  Section  Jurisprudence — 
Tract  Baba  Bathra.  Vols.  VII,  VIII  (in 
one) — Tract  Sanhedrin.  New  York  :  New 
Talmud  Publishing  Co. 

These  two  volumes  cover,  in  part,  the 
section  of  the  Talmud  which  deals  with 
Jewish  law.  The  minuteness  of  the  de- 
cisions as  to  sale  or  rental  of  land,  houses 
or  animals,  or  to  the  qualifications  of 
judges  and  the  conditions  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, is  something  amazing  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  of  real  interest  to  any  one 
who  for  scholarly  purposes  or  curiosity 
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will  browse  in  this  forest.  To  the  ordi- 
nary reader  the  most  interesting  portion 
will  be  in  the  last  chapter,  which  gives 
the  haggadas,  or  imaginative  stories,  of 
a  religious  sort.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the 
city  of  Truth,  where  nobody  ever  told  a 
lie  and  all  the  people  lived  to  a  good  old 
age.  A  good  Jew  settled  and  married 
there  and  at  one  time  a  neighbor  inquired 
for  his  wife,  but  as  she  was  taking  a  bath, 
he  replied  that  she  was  not  at  home.  As 
a  result  his  two  children  died.  The 
neighbors  investigated  and  found  out  the 
reason,  and  not  wishing  a  curse  to  be  on 
the  town,  thev  compelled  him  to  move 
away.  The  beliefs  and  discussions  about 
the  resurrection  and  immortality  and  the 
Messiah  are  given  at  much  length.  But 
we  notice  that,  with  all  the  proofs  for 
the  future  life  drawn  from  intimations 
in  the  Pentateuch,  the  rabbis  are  careful 
not  to  mention  that  of  our  Lord,  "  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,"  etc.  We  again 
commend  this  monumental  work  to  the 
biblical  student,  or  the  student  of  Ham- 
murabi's Code,  and  hope  that  Dr.  Rod- 
kinson  may  live  to  finish  the  two  or  three 
dozen  volumes  yet  to  appear. 

Aladdin    O'Brien.       By    Gouverneur    Morris. 
New  York:    The  Century  Co.,  $1.25. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Morris  on  writ- 
ing an  historical  novel  which  is  just  a 
delightful  story  and  not  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  an  era.  The  two  heroes  of  the 
book — for  Aladdin  is  really  no  more  the 
hero  than  his  rival — are  swept  into  the 
great  movement  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
one  expects  something  as  dull  and  con- 
scientious as  '*  The  Crisis."  The  con- 
trary happens ;  we  get  only  a  brief  tale 
of  love  and  humor  and  pathos  and  hero- 
ism in  the  end.  It  is  short,  but  if  you 
read  it  through  twice,  as  you  probably 
will,  it  becomes  long  enough.  Aladdin's 
character,  with  its  mingling  of  quaint- 
ness  and  pliancy  and  endurance,  is  drawn 
with  no  little  cunning  and  sympathy,  as 
are  the  few  other  characters  of  the  book. 
The  style  is  good,  tho  occasionally  a  word 
is  used  not  in  the  dictionary  sense.  We 
observe  one  rare  feature :  The  language 
of  the  men  and  women,  while  properly 
conversational  in  tone,  is  that  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies, — the  rarest  excellence  in 
an  American  novel.     Read  the  book  at 


the  same  time  with  "  The  Pit,"  for  in- 
stance, and  observe  the  difference.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Norris's  characters  may 
be  correct,  but  it  is  never  refined. 

Moth  and    Rust.      By    Mary    Cholmondeley. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  ^^1.50. 

There  nuist  be  such  a  thing  as  old- 
maid  English,  a  dull,  precise,  drab  style, 
which  may  clothe  the  most  abominable 
vices  with  a  respectable  literary  manner. 
If  so,  this  volume  of  short  stories  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  it.  Like  most  of 
her  coiitemj^orarles,  the  author  is  tedious- 
ly faithful  to  the  two  or  three  social 
faults  of  her  people  so  familiar  to  us  all. 
Nor  would  this  be  so  wearing  if  she 
showed  a  Gallic  vivacity  in  portraying 
them.  As  it  is,  she  is  statistically  accu- 
rate in  relating  them  to  existing  condi- 
tions. And,  of  course,  she  contends  with 
this  singular  disadvantage,  that  in  the 
volatile  French  character  love  tends  pos- 
sibly toward  a  sort  of  graceful  immoral- 
ity, but  the  sincerity  and  gravity  of  Eng- 
lish nature  is  so  evident,  that  by  contrast 
their  romantic  deflections  must  seem  not 
only  vulgar  but  uninteresting.  We  have 
a  kind  of  inner  conviction  that  such  peo- 
ple should  be  the  exponents  of  virtue 
rather  than  of  vice  in  literary  art. 

Donna    Diana.      By    Richard    Bagot,       New 
York  :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co  ,   $1.50. 

Fast  upon  the  heels  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's pretty  reincarnation  of  the  vestal 
virgin,  "  Cecilia,"  comes  Donna  Diana, 
another  modern  Roman  maiden,  who, 
however,  so  far  from  longing  for  the 
sanctity  and  seclusion  of  a  priestess  or 
nun,  breaks  her  vows  to  marry  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  difference  between  Craw- 
ford and  Bagot  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
genius,  but  of  perspective.  One  deals 
with  the  magic  and  oracles  of  Pagan 
Rome,  while  the  other  shows  merely  a 
Protestant's  conception  of  it  as  the  site 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  The  dull  fog 
of  Bagot's  English  imagination  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  golden  nimbus  of  a  poetic 
religion  which  he  repudiates.  The 
gorgeous  mysteries  and  incredible 
treacheries  of  Papal  power  are  the  ro- 
mantic limits  of  his  mind.  And  there  is 
little  else  to  recommend  in  the  three  nov- 
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els  from  him  that  have  appeared  in  this 
country  during  the  past  year. 

Lizette.      By  Edward  Marshall.      New   York: 
Lewis,  Scribner  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

When  shall  we  have  done  with  the  lit- 
tle female  vagabonds  of  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter in  Paris  ?  Lizette  is  another  "  Trilby," 
without  Du  Maurier's  genius  to  defend 
her  naive  lack  of  virtue.  In  fact,  since 
the  advent  of  that  cataleptic  heroine, 
every  little  jade  who  poses  there  *'  in  the 
altogether  "  is  similarly  ideahzed.  Even 
the  average  reader  is  wearied  by  this 
time  with  the  tedious  regularity  of  her 
fall,  if  indeed  a  woman  may  be  said  to 
**  fall  "  who  is  apparently  devoid  of  a 
moral  consciousness  from  the  first. 

A  History  and  Description  of  English  Porce- 
lain. By  William  Burton,  F.C.S.  Copi- 
ously illustrated.  New  York:  A.  Wessels 
Company,  $10.00  net, 

Mr.  Burton  in  his  present  volume  has 
succeeded  very  well  in  his  attempt  to  fill 
the  gap  between  the  elaborate  mono- 
graphs of  single  factories  by  Binns,  Has- 
lem  and  Owen  and  the  brief  general 
sketch  by  Professor  A.  H.  Church.  As 
now  available  the  work  is  intended 
primarily  for  collectors  and  students,  but 
the  story  of  English  porcelain  presented 
is  nevertheless  made  very  clear  and  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader.  The  in- 
troduction of  porcelain  into  Europe  is 
first  surveyed  and  briefly  sketched.  This 
leads  up  naturally  to  the  subject  of  the 
production  of  porcelain  in  England,  since 
that  country  was  among  the  first  of  the 
European  states  to  succeed  in  the  craft. 
The  various  kinds  of  porcelain  are  then 
described  and  characteristic  differences 
pointed  out.  Something  is  also  said  com- 
prehensively about  the  foreign  sources  of 
English  design.  There  follows  a  detailed 
presentation  of  the  Chelsea,  Derby-Chel- 
sea, Bow,  Longton  Hall,  Derby,  Worces- 
ter, Plymouth,  Bristol,  Caughley  and 
Coalport  potteries  and  their  several  prod- 
ucts. The  minor  eighteenth  century  fac- 
tories are  given  a  place  and  the  glassy 
porcelains  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
described,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire factories.  The  volume  closes 
with  a  sketch  of  the  modern  develop- 
ments of  English  porcelain,  the  whole 
being  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical 


potter.  A  glossary,  bibliography  and  a 
good  index  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 


Lectures  on  the  Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  J.  Martineau.  By 
Henry  Sidgwick.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^2.75. 

This  posthumous  work  of  Professor 
Sidgwick's  is  a  somewhat  detailed  criti- 
cism of  the  ethical  writings  of  the  au- 
thors whom  he  discusses.  Green's  He- 
gelianism  has  its  antiquities,  which  Sidg- 
wick very  properly  points  out.  But 
Sidgwick,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
limited  view  of  ethics  and  a  limited  in- 
terest in  metaphysics  which  make  him 
unable  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter  of 
Green's  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics."  He 
is  more  successful  in  his  discussion  of 
Spencer.  Here  metaphysics  does  not  in- 
terfere and  the  criticism  is  very  thorough 
and  illuminating,  extending  over  Spen- 
cer's entire  ethical  system.  The  discus- 
sion of  Martineau  is  comparatively  brief 
and  unimportant.  Indeed,  Martineau, 
while  personally  of  fine  ethical  feeling 
and  insight,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
added  anything  of  value  to  ethical  theory 
or  anything  of  importance  to  its  discus- 
sion. 


The  Spiritual  Outlook.  A  Survey  of  the  Re- 
ligious Life  of  Our  Time  as  Related  to 
Progress.  By  Willard  Chamberlain  Sel- 
leck.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.00 
net. 

Mr.  Selleck  writes  hopefully  of  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  to-day  from  Roman 
Catholicism  to  Christian  Science.  He  is 
appreciative  and  kindly  in  criticism  and 
optimistic  in  temper.  His  point  of  view 
is  tliat  of  a  Unitarian  who  can  testify  to 
the  limitation  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
"  lack  of  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  per- 
sonal leadership  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  is 
confident  of  the  spiritual  advancement  of 
mankind,  the  increase  of  kindliness  and 
affection,  and  the  prevalence  of  higher 
conceptions  of  duty  and  righteousness. 
He  contends  earnestly  for  an  ethical  re- 
vival and  for  a  more  spiritual  conception 
of  Christianity.  His  analysis  of  the  good 
in  Christian  Science,  and  its  real  mes- 
sage, is  excellent,  and  is  written  in  the 
extreme  of  charity  and  the  utmost  of  ap- 
])reciation. 


EDITORIALS 

Race  Purity  and  Social   Equality  f  time  than  the  negro  race  has  made  in 

■^                                 ^  this  country  during  the  last  four  clecaaes. 

A  FRANKER  expression  of  the  feeling  We  have  seen,  during  the  last  half  cen- 

of  a  major  part  of  the  Southern  white  tury,  the  Japanese  nation,  not  Caucasian, 

people  to  the  negro  could  hardly  be  found  take  a  front  rank  among  the  strong  and 

than  appears  in  an  article  in  the  present  intellectual    nations    of    the    world.     As 

issue  by  Senator  McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  scholars,  as  statesmen,  as  business  men, 

It  asserts  much  and  proves  little  beyond  as  men  of  action  in  war  and  peace,  they 

the  conclusion  that  the  people  he  repre-  stand  fairly  with  Caucasians.     We  have 

sents  are  determined  that  the  negro  shall  no  right  to  call  them  an  inferior  race, 

be  kept  in  permanent  subjection.  They  would  have  been  called  an  inferior, 

The  Louisiana  Senator's  easy  assump-  a  hopelessly  submerged  race,  half  a  cen- 

tions  are,  ''  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  tury  ago.    But  they  have  made  a  sudden 

every  essential  of  manhood ;  "  his  "  ra-  change.     This  has  been  no  slow  Dar- 

cial     characteristics     cannot     be     elimi-  winian   development,  but   a  per  saltum 

nated ;'' there  is  "  an  insurmountable  bar-  evolution  of  a  new  intellectual  type,  if 

rier  between  the  African  and  the  Cau-  we  may  not  rather  call  it  a  spring  blos- 

casian."    His  conclusions  are,  ''  he  ought  soming  out  of  ages  of  winter.    There  is 

not  to  aspire  to  office ;  "  "  he  will  be  com-  now  every  appearance  that  a  similar  ef- 

pelled  to  occupy  an  inferior  and  subject  florescence  is  coming  with  the  negro  race 

place;"  "the  amalgamation  of  races  is  — only  they  have  begun  with  utter  ig- 

impossible."  norance  and  slavery,  and  have  more  to 

All  this  raises  a  first  question,  wheth-  learn,  and  find  less  encouragement, 

er  the  assumption  is  true  that  the  Cau-  Physically,  the  negro  is  equal  to  the 

casian  is  physically,  intellectually  and  es-  Caucasian.     He  is  as  tall  and  as  strong, 

sentially  a  race  superior  to  the  negro  and  He  has  all  the  physical  basis   and  all  the 

all  other  races.  This  is  not  to  be  instant-  brain  capacity  necessary  for  the  devel- 

ly  assumed,  but  is  to  be  proved.    It  is  not  opment  of  intellectual  power.     As  with 

proved  by  saying  that  white  is  a  better  the  Caucasians,  the  great  majority  are  of 

color  than  black  or  red  or  yellow — that  very  ordinary  ability,  but  enough  of  them 

would  be  absurd.     It  is  not  proved  by  have  shown  unusual  strength  to  prove 

saying  that  negroes  in  Africa  or  in  the  that  they  can  produce  those  exceptional 

United  States  have  not  yet  reached  the  men  who  are  needed  as  leaders  by  every 

stage  of  intellectual  acquirement  or  train-  race.    No  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced 

ing  achieved  by  the  Caucasian ;  for  mul-  which  proves  that  the  negro  is  physical- 

titudes  of  them  in  the  United  States,  in  ly,   intellectually,   essentially,  necessarily 

Mexico,  Brazil  and  Cuba  have  reached  an  inferior  race,  and  that  he  must  remain 

the    standard    set    by    their    Caucasian  so,  whatever  may  be  his  environment  and 

neighbors.     Besides,  we  can  go  back  in  education  for  a  number  of  generations, 

history  to  the  time  when,  through  the  cir-  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  arrogance  in- 

cumstances    of    their    birth,    Caucasians  volved  in  the  assumption  that  the  Cau- 

were  inferior  in  attainments  and  culture  casian  is  an  essentially  superior  race.  We 

to  the  more  civilized  commanding  races  simply  say  that  such   an  attitude  is  no 

of  their  time.    Races  have  a  way  of  con-  more  lovely  in  a  Caucasian  than  it  is  in  a 

tinning    long    ages    in    barbarism,    and  Chinese.     It  is  provincial,  unintelligent 

then,    when    brought,    by    migration    or  and  unchristian. 

otherwise,  into  inspiring  relations,  of  tak-  Senator  McEnery,  v/ith  this  assump- 

ing  a  sudden  start  upward.    We  seem  to  tion,  which  it  does  not  occur  to  him  will 

see  such  a  paroxysmal  impulse  now  tak-  not  be  universally  allowed,  proceeds  to 

ing  possession  of  the  negro  race  in  this  declare   that  the   South   cannot  consent 

country.    At  no  time  in  history  has  a  race  that  this  superior  Caucasian  blood  shall 

made  more  surprising  advance  in  so  short  be  contaminated  or  diluted  by  union  with 
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the  inferior  race;  and,  therefore,  social 
equaHty  must  be  denied  to  the  negro,  no 
matter  what  his  virtues  or  ability  or  ac- 
complishments. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  ethics  of 
this  declaration,  but  only  its  logical  jus- 
tification. 

It  is  a  question  then  of  the  mixture  of 
a  superior  blood  with  an  inferior  to  the 
detriment  of  the  superior.  Let  us  exam- 
ine it. 

We  understand  that  the  ideal  which 
Senator  McEnery,  who  seems  to  represent 
his  section,  would  present  is  of  two  races, 
one  pure  negro  and  the  other  pure  Cau- 
casian, and  absolutely  no  intercrossing. 
The  white  woman's  children  should  all 
be  by  white  fathers,  and  the  negro  wom- 
an's children  by  negro  fathers.  That  is 
what  is  desired. 

But  it  is  not  what  we  see.  There  has 
been  an  enormous  amount  of  intercross- 
ing. It  is  evident  to  every  eye  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions, of  mixed  bloods  in  the  country, 
three-quarters,  one-half,  three-fourths, 
seven-eighths  Caucasian,  and  the  remain- 
ing fraction  negro.  None  of  this  admix- 
ture is  the  fruit  of  marriage.  It  has  been 
nearly  all  produced  in  the  South,  and  is 
all  the  fruit  of  white  fathers  by  darker 
mothers.  No  laws  forbid  such  relations, 
or  they  are  not  executed.  Everybody 
knows  that  there  is  not,  and  was  not  in 
time  of  slavery,  any  compelling  public 
sentiment  which  forbade  the  crossing  of 
races,  if  it  onl}^  were  in  this  one  direction, 
a  white  father  and  a  colored  mother,  and 
out  of  wedlock.  This  is  patent  and  un- 
deniable. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  this  tolerance 
of  admixture  of  blood.  There  has  been 
no  deterioration  of  white  blood  by  this 
admixture.  There  has  been  infusion  of 
white  blood  in  the  black  race,  but  no  in- 
fusion of  black  blood  in  the  white  race. 

The  white  race  can  be  kept  pure  only 
by  white  women  marrying  none  but  white 
men.  Such  is  the  rule  and  practice.  The 
cases  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible  in 
which  a  white  woman  has  a  child  by  a 
dark-skinned  man.  Both  law  and  public 
sentiment  absolutely  forbid  it  in  the 
South.  The  white  blood  has  been  easily 
kept  pure,  and  will  be.  The  white  wom- 
en have  married  white  husbands,  and 
have  had  white  children. 


But  the  case  is  different  with  the  black 
race.  A  multitude  of  colored  women 
have  had  children  by  white  fathers. 
Those  children  have  half,  or  more,  Cau- 
casian blood.  But  for  those  white  fathers 
these  colored  women  would  have  had  chil- 
dren of  pure  negro  blood.  That  is,  by  this 
process  of  intercrossing  the  black  race 
has  been  gradually  whitening,  while  the 
white  race  has  not  at  all  been  blackened. 
The  number  of  pure  whites  has  not  at  all 
been  decreased,  while  the  number  of  pure 
blacks  has  been  greatly  decreased,  and 
the  negro  race  is  being  gradually  Cau- 
casianized.  If  this  process  should  go 
on  indefinitely,  on  the  present  lines,  the 
negro  race  would  be  absolutely  wiped  out 
of  existence  in  this  country.  We  have 
now  blond  negroes  whom  you  cannot 
tell  from  a  Norwegian ;  their  fraction  of 
negro  blood  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 
In  the  Carolinas  anything  less  than  a 
thirty-second  of  negro  blood  does  not 
count  in  law. 

Such  being  the  case,  there  being  no  in- 
tercrossing existing  or  in  sight  to  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  Caucasian  blood,  what 
excuse  is  there  for  denying  equal  treat- 
ment of  the  negro  ?  The  Senator  says  it 
is  ''  social  equality,"  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely denied.  But  that  is  a  matter  which 
nobody  demands  and  nobody  complains 
about.  Social  intercourse  goes  by  favor 
North  or  South.  What  the  negro  justly 
asks  is  not  social  privilege,  but  equal 
treatment  in  public  affairs,  in  business,  in 
politics,  nothing  more.  We  in  the  North 
have  not  the  slightest  interest  in  social 
equality  for  the  negroes,  any  more  than 
for  the  Jews  or  the  Hungarians.  But  in 
behalf  of  the  Jew  in  Rumania  we  will 
plead  for  political  equality,  and  for  the 
negro  in  the  South. 

But  somehow  this  does  not  satisfy 
those  for  whom  the  Senator  speaks.  He 
rebukes  President  Roosevelt  for  ap- 
pointing negroes  to  office,  and  asking  Mr. 
Washington  to  stop  to  lunch.  He  says 
it  endangers  the  negro  in  the  South.  How 
can  it,  for  he  protests  that  never,  never 
will  the  South  waver  from  her  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  any  sort  of  social 
equality  between  the  races.  If  that  is  so, 
there  is  no  great  danger.  Let  us  in  the 
North  show  courtesies  to  our  brother  in 
l)lack  when  we  please — it  can  do  no  harm 
in  the  South,     Please  overlook  it,  lav  it 
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to  our  blindness,  because  we  have  no  ne-  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  thousands 

groes  at  all,  only  52,000  in  Kansas,  58,  of  cultivated,  intelligent  negro  gentlemen 

000  in  Indiana,  70,000  in  New  Jersey,  and  ladies  contradict  that  assertion ;  and 

85,000  in  Illinois,  97,000  in  Ohio,  99,-  so  does  the  census  of  the  United  States, 

000  in  New  York  and  157,000  in  Pennsyl-  which  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  ne- 

vania;  only  12,000  in  the  city  cf  Boston,  gro's  progress  in  wealth  and  education. 

15,000  in  Cincinnati.  16,000  in  Indianap-  There  is  a  blindness  that  will  not  see. 

olis,  17,000  in  Pittsburg,  30,000  in  Chi-  ^ 

cago,  61,000  in  New  York  and  63.000  in  ^,       VeneyueUn     Settlemenf 

Philadelphia ;  and  these  the  bright,  light,  ^  ^^    Venezuelan    settlement 

more  attractive  negroes,  and  yet  we  shud-  With  the  signing  of  the  protocols  last 

der  not.     We  accept  them  in  office  and  week  between  Minister  Bowen  and  the 

mix  their  children  in  our  public  schools  representatives  of  the  allied  Powers  at 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  North,  or  Washington  the  dangerous  stage  of  the 

some  of  us,  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  Venezuelan  controversy  has  passed.   The 

horror   of    race    admixture   that    makes  blockade    of    the    Venezuelan    coast    is 

those  whom  the  Senator  thinks  he  repre-  raised,  the  claims  of  all  the  nations  will 

sents  so  shocked  at  the  doings  of  Mr.  be  settled,  and  the  question  of  preferen- 

Roosevelt.     It  is  because  the  negro  was  tial  payment  for  the  allies  will  be  adjudi- 

a  despised  slave,  kept  subordinate,  and  cated  by  the  Hague  court, 

they  wish  still  to  keep  him  so.     They  The    Washington    negotiations    have 

don't  want  him  to  crowd  up.     He  must  been  very  complicated  and  several  points 

occupy  only  a  servile  position.    He  must  have  not  yet  been  made  clear.    It  seems 

be  directed  to  a  peculiar  education  fitted  to    be    the    unanimous  feeling  that  Mr. 

to  his  lower  rank.     For  this  reason  he  Bowen  has  handled  his  case  with  ability, 

must   not  vote — this   is   a   white   man's  openness  and  courtesy,  and  has  thereby 

country.     It   is   the   same  cruel   reason  won  a  triumph  for  Venezuela  and  fresh 

which   expels  the  Chinese,   with  whom  laurels  for  American  diplomacy.    It  was 

there  was  no  danger  of  contamination  of  a  very  wise  piece  of  statesmanship  for 

race.     It  is  a  frank,  open  assertion  that  President  Castro  to  clothe  Mr.  Bowen 

the  great  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  with  plenary  power  to  settle  this  dispute, 

Independence  only  applies  to  Caucasians,  for  no  Venezuelan  subject    could    have 

In  reading  such  an  article  as  Senator  commanded  any  such  consideration  on 
McEnery's  one  may  not  be  surprised  at  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  representa- 
its  Caucasian  arrogance — we  have  be-  tives  of  the  allies,  too,  deserve  great 
come  accustomed  to  that — but  one  is  as-  praise  for  the  reasonableness  and  ability 
tonished  at  its  blindness.  Just  as  in  In-  with  which  they  conducted  their  case ; 
dia  or  China  the  ordinary  white  mer-  and  had  their  advice  been  followed  more 
chant  knows  nothing  of  the  million  of  closely  the  whole  controversy  undoubted- 
Christian  converts  until  some  uprising  ly  would  have  been  settled  much  sooner 
occurs,  so  Senator  McEnery  knows  noth-  that  it  was  and  with  less  bad  feeling, 
ing  of  the  million  of  self-respecting,  am-  So  much  for  the  negotiations.  The 
bitious,  rising  negroes.  He  describes  the  Governments  of  Emperor  William  and 
lower  stratum,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  King  Edward  have  come  out  of  the  im- 
higher  level.  It  is  enough  to  read  what  broglio  with  no  enhanced  prestige.  We 
he  says  of  education.  He  tells  us  that  leave  Italy  out  of  consideration,  for  she 
"  the  philanthropists  of  the  North  have  has  played  a  minor  part  and  we  are  not 
contributed  most  liberally  for  the  ad-  aware  that  she  has  given  any  offense, 
vancement  of  colored  schools,"  but  that  But  the  whole  course  of  the  allies  has 
all  these  schools  "  are  exclusively  under  been  "  irritating,"  both  in  their  naval  op- 
the  management  of  the  race."  He  has  erations  and  in  their  diplomatic  nego- 
evidently  not  visited  one  of  these  schools  tiations  at  Washington.  Germany  espe- 
in  New  Orleans.  He  would  have  seen  cially  has  excited  unfavorable  comment. 
them  all  taught  by  white  teachers,  the  During  the  whole  controversy  she  has 
best  we  can  find  in  the  North.  "  These  acted  ungraciouslv  to  say  the  least.  It 
schools,"  he  adds,  "  have  produced  no  was  the  "  mailed  fist  "  to  Venezuela  and 
beneficial  results."  Thousands  of  pure  "  Who  cares  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  cultivated  homes  in  the   South,  of  anyhow  "  to  the  United  States.     Of  the 
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many  explanations  of    this  conduct  we  tions  of  the  world  had  better  agree  to 

have  only  seen  three  which  sound  plausi-  abandon  such  methods  of  redress  in  the 

ble.     The  first  is  bad  manners,  which,  if  future.      The    game    is    not    worth    the 

true,  needs  no  comment.     The  second  is  candle. 

that  Emperor  William's  most  ardent  de-  There  are  two  great  advantages,  how- 
sire  at  present  is  to  build  up  a  great  navy,  ever,  that  have  resulted  from  the  Vene- 
He  seizes  therefore  every  opportunity  to  zuelan  imbroglio.  The  first  is  that  the 
make  his  present  navy  show  its  valor,  so  prestige  of  the  Hague  court  is  enhanced, 
that  the  Reichstag  will  grant  him  great  despite  the  wishes  of  the  disputing  na- 
appropriations  for  more  ships.  The  third  tions.  President  Roosevelt  is  indirectly 
explanation  is  that  the  Emperor  wanted  responsible  for  this,  for  on  two  separate 
to  test  the  ^Monroe  Doctrine.  Germany  occasions  he  refused  to  arbitrate  the  dis- 
has  fallen  behind  England,  France  and  pute  and  used  all  his  influence  to  have 
Russia  in  the  colonial  scramble,  and  as  it  taken  to  The  Hague.  This  is  a  great 
South  America  is  the  only  continent  left  victory  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  civil- 
not  dominated  by  some  of  the  great  Pow-  ization,  for  we  can  hardly  overestimate 
ers  or  apportioned  among  them,  Ger-  the  importance  of  having  the  nations  get 
many  naturally  is  casting  longing  eyes  accustomed  to  use  The  Hague  as  a  mat- 
toward  the  rich  dominions  of  our  feeble  ter  of  course.  The  other  great  thing  that 
sister  republics.  has  come  out  of  the  dispute  is  the  fact 

The  Emperor  also  wants  a  coaling  that  the  United  States  is  being  forced, 
station  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  because,  whether  she  wills  it  or  not, to  abandon  her 
when  the  Isthmian  canal  is  dug,  he  will  position  of  isolation  in  the  arena  of  inter- 
have  no  port  on  the  route  from  the  national  politics  and  to  assume  some  re- 
Fatherland  to  the  Far  East  except  Apia,  sponsibility  for  good  government  on  this 
Samoa.  Why  not  see,  therefore,  thinks  hemisphere.  As  Professor  Reinsch 
Emperor  William,  whether  the  United  showed  in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  ago, 
States  would  have  any  objections  to  Ger-  the  primacy  of  the  United  States  in  this 
many's  getting  a  foothold  on  the  new  continent  carries  with  it  a  measure  of 
hemisphere  ?  If  not,  the  southern  prov-  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  efficient 
ince  of  Brazil  will  make  a  splendid  Ger-  and  responsible  government.  The  more 
man  colony  and  there  is  a  harbor  in  San-  the  United  States  through  the  Monroe 
to  Domingo  just  fit  for  a  coaling  station.  Doctrine  attempts  to  limit  the  freedom 

England's  policy  has  been  shortsighted  of  foreign  governments  in  their  relations 
and   bungling.     Mr.   Balfour  and  Lord  with  the  New  World  the  more  must  we 
Lansdowne  should  be  thankful  for  hav-  be  held  responsible  for  the  governments 
ing  got  through  as  well  as  they  have,  that  exist.     Our  statesmen  will  not  yet 
As  England's  unswerving  foreign  policy  admit  this  in  public,  but  the  time  will 
for  the  past  decade  has  been  to  cultivate  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  they  must ; 
the  good  will  of  the  United  States,  it  is  for  to  claim  and  exert  power  without  as- 
difficult  to  see  what  arguments  caused  her  suming  a  corresponding  responsibility  is 
to    put    the    results    of    this    policy    in  both  cowardly  and  un-American, 
jeopardy,  especially  when  the  stake  was  ^ 
only   a   few    thousand    pounds.      Short-  -r»         i         xt          • 
sightedness  is  probably  the  only  explana-  The    Interstate    Penalty    Not    in 

tion.  the  Trust  Laws 

In  Venezuela,  wc  trust,  the  lesson  of  i    •          r    , 

the  whole  controversv  will  be  salutary.  The  Trust  legislation  of  the  present 

Castro  has  found  that  the  United  States  session  of  Congress  has  been  completed, 

will  be  no  backer  of  financial  follv  or  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  bills  passed 

debt  repudiation.    Other  Latin-American  (which  originated  in  the  Senate)  ignore 

dictators  will  also  learn  that  the  INIonroe  the  chief  means  of  restraint  suggested  by 

Doctrine    does    not   prevent    a    peaceful  the  Attorney-General,   while  the  House 

blockade.     But  what  is  of  much   more  bill,  based  upon  the   Attorney-General's 

moment,  we  hope  that  the  allies  will  dis-  recommendations    and    reproducing    the 

cover  tliat  the  whole  business  of  collect-  language  of  measures  prepared  by  him- 

ing  dd^s  at  the  cannon's  mouth  is  as  ex-  self,  has  come  to  nothing.     Indeed,  it  is 

pensive  as  it  is  despicable.   The  great  na-  asserted  by  the  correspondents  of  prom- 
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inent  journals  that  this  bill — the  only  one 
in  which  the  penalty  of  a  withdrawal  of 
the  privileges  of  interstate  commerce  was 
used — has  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Attorney-General  himself, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  legislators 
who  modeled  it  upon  Mr.  Knox's  own 
bills  of  January  9th,  and  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  his  long  letter 
of  January  6th  to  Representative  Little- 
held,  the  substance  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  President  on  the  same  date 
as  a  statement  of  his  own  views  on  the 
subject. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  these  new  Trust  laws  than 
the  unexpected  laying  aside — and  appar- 
ently the  repudiation — of  the  doctrine 
that  Trusts  can  most  effectively  be  re- 
strained, and  that  laws  aimed  at  unjust 
devices  designed  to  destroy  competition 
can  best  be  enforced,  by  the  threat  of 
witholding  the  privileges  of  interstate 
:ommerce  from  oflfending  corporations. 

The  doctrine  was  set  forth  in  the  cam- 
paign of  last  fall  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  his  memorable  speech  at  Pitts- 
burg. Coming  down  to  the  first  week  in 
January,  we  find  Mr.  Knox — in  his  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hoar  and  Representative 
Littlefield — making  "  suggestions  for  im- 
mediate action "  to  protect  small  pro- 
ducers *'  against  piratical  methods  of 
competition,"  and  "to  cover  discrimina- 
tion in  prices  as  against  competitors  in 
particular  localities,"  and  saying : 

"  Such  legislation  to  certainly  reach  pro- 
ducers guilty  of  practices  injurious  to  national 
and  international  commerce  should,  in  my 
judgment,  take  the  form  of  penalizing  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
guilty  parties ;  and  the  Federal  courts  should 
be  given  power  to  restrain  such  transportation 
at  the  suit  of  the  Government." 

At  another  place  in  the  same  letter  he 
urged  that  "  corporations  producing 
wholly  within  a  State,  but  whose  prod- 
ucts or  sales  enter  into  interstate  com- 
merce " — ''  concerns  which  sell  below  the 
general  price  in  particular  localities,  or 
otherwise  in  particular  localities  wanton- 
ly seek  to  destroy  competition  " — should 
be  "  excluded  with  their  products  from 
crossing  State  lines."  On  the  same  day 
the  President  said,  in  his  statement,  af- 
ter speaking  of  "  discrimination  in  prices 
as  against  competitors  in  particular  lo- 
calities, resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying competition : " 


"  In  order  to  reach  producers  guiky  of  these 
offenses  who  are,  as  producers  merely,  beyond 
national  control,  a  penalty  should  be  imposed 
on  the  interstate  and  foreign  transportation  of 
goods  produced  by  them." 

One  of  the  two  bills  prepared  by  Mr. 
Knox  and  sent  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  contained  most  stringent  pro- 
visions for  the  application  of  this  penal- 
ty, forbidding  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  goods  produced  by  any  corpora- 
tion guilty  of  soliciting  or  receiving  re- 
bates, or  of  giving  "  any  special  prices, 
inducements  or  advantages  "  for  the  sale 
of  its  products  "  in  any  particular  local- 
ity in  order  to  restrict  or  destroy  compe- 
tition in  that  locality."  It  also  invested 
the  Circuit  Courts  with  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  any  corporation  so  offending 
"  from  engaging  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce."  We  quoted  these  provisions 
in  The  Independent  of  January  15th. 
Clearly,  Mr.  Knox  and  the  President 
earnestly  desired  then  that  this  means  of 
restraint  should  be  used  in  the  laws  to  be 
enacted. 

Following  these  recommendations  and 
Mr.  Knox's  bills,  Mr.  Littlefield  and  his 
associates  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee provided  in  their  bill  (which  the 
House  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote) 
for  the  use  of  this  penalty,  repeating  ex- 
actly the  words  of  Mr.  Knox  concerning 
price  discrimination  "  in  any  particular 
locality  "  designed  to  destroy  competition 
there.  The  same  bill  had  ample  provi- 
sions for  publicity  and  against  the  recep- 
tion of  rebates,  drawn  upon  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Knox's  bills. 

If  that  bill  is  "  too  drastic,"  the  same 
assertion  may  be  made  with  more  em- 
phasis concerning  the  bills  of  Mr.  Knox. 
If  it  is  unconstitutional,  the  bills  of  Mr. 
Knox,  upon  which  it  were  based,  were 
even  more  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Before  it  could  be  sent  over  from  the 
House  there  were  prepared  and  brought 
forward  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Elkins  and 
Mr.  Hanna  bills  forbidding  the  reception 
of  rebates  and  providing  for  a  milder 
measure  of  publicity,  but  absolutely  si- 
lent with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  inter- 
state transportation  penalty — regarded 
by  Mr.  Knox  and  the  President  as  an  im- 
portant and  effective  means  of  restraint 
— and  also  with  respect  to  price  discrim- 
ination designed  to  destroy  competition 
"  in  any  particular  locality."    These  were 
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speedily  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
are  now  laws,  having  practically  over- 
ridden the  Littlefield  bill  in  the  House. 
Their  passage  was  promoted  by  the  news 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  this 
late  stage  of  its  career  had  attempted  to 
prevent  legislation  by  sending  peremp- 
tory telegrams  to  Senators  when  the  leg- 
islation in  question  was  on  the  point  of 
being  enacted. 

The  Trust  legislation  of  the  session 
consists  of  bills  (i)  expediting  the  trial 
of  suits,  (2)  forbidding  the  reception  of 
railroad  rebates,  and  (3)  providing  for 
some  measure  of  publicity  by  means  of 
inquiries  by  and  reports  to  a  bureau  of 
the  new  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Littlefield  House  bill  is  to  die  quietly  in 
the  Senate. 

We  do  not  say  that  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  enactment  of  these 
laws.  It  was  expected  by  many  that  this 
short  session  would  yield  no  legislation 
whatever  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  a  very 
interesting  fact  not  only  that  the  chief 
means  of  restraint  proposed  by  the  At- 
torney-General and  the  Administration — 
a  withdrawal  of  interstate  transportation 
privileges  and  facilities — is  not  used  in 
any  of  the  successful  bills,  but  also  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  discredited  and  laid 
aside,  if  many  published  reports  are 
worthy  of  belief,  by  those  who  brought  it 
forward  and  urged  that  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied at  once  for  the  punishment  of  cor- 
porations that  receive  rebates  or  seek  to 
destroy  competition  by  discrimination  in 
prices.  We  are  not  ready  to  believe  that 
the  President  and  Mr.  Knox  regard  with 
satisfaction  the  elimination  of  the  inter- 
state transportation  penalty.  If  they  do, 
then  their  views  as  to  the  foundation  of 
the  theories  of  effective  Trust  legislation 
advanced  in  the  last  campaign,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  present  session,  have 
undergone  a  surprising  change. 

The    Approaching-    Extinction  of 

Intellect 

When  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Eliot  shall  cease  to  put  forth 
"  views "  upon  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  the  age,  American  life  may 
continue  to  be  interesting  in  a  mild 
way,  but  it  will  be  distinctly  less  ex- 
citing than  at  present.     The  strenuous 


gentleman  at  Washington  allows  no  op- 
portunity to  pass  for  admonishing  us  that 
the  indifferent  and  the  dawdler  shall  not 
inherit  the  earth.  The  educational  moni- 
tor at  Cambridge  never  lets  a  chance  go 
by  to  warn  us  that  unless  the  educated 
classes  begin  to  get  up  earlier  in  the 
morning  their  leadership  in  modern  so- 
ciety will  be  among  the  things  that  were. 
What  one  of  these  two  distinguished 
preachers  can't  think  of  by  way  of  text 
and  application  the  other  unfailingly  can. 
And  when  both  of  them  preach  from 
the  same  text  at  once  the  time  has  come 
for  the  thoughtless  and  the  ungodly  to 
take  heed.  They  and  the  society  to 
which  they  belong  are  presumably  in 
moral  danger,  and  salvation  will  be  no 
easy  matter.  Indeed,  our  two  presiden- 
tial preachers  would  undoubtedly  say,  in 
the  words  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his 
famous  discourse  on  ''  The  Manner  of 
Seeking  Salvation," 

"  I  would  by  no  means  flatter  you  concern- 
ing this  work,  or  go  about  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  you  shall  find  an  easy  business  of 
it.  No,  I  would  not  have  you  expect  any  such 
thing.  I  v/ould  have  you  sit  down  and  count 
the  cost;  and  if  you  cannot  find  it  in  your 
hearts  to  engage  in  a  great,  hard,  laborious 
and  expensive  undertaking,  and  to  persevere 
in  it  to  the  end  of  life,  pretend  not  to  be  re- 
ligious. Indulge  yourselves  in  your  ease ;  fol- 
low your  pleasures;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry; 
even  conclude  to  go  to  hell  in  that  way,  and 
never  make  any  more  pretenses  of  seeking  your 
salvation." 

Doubtless  the  wrath  to  come  is  always 
a  concrete  tribulation,  but  in  the  minds 
of  our  modern  preachers  it  takes  a  some- 
what less  material  form  than  that  which 
the  divine  last  quoted  pictured  to  the 
impenitent  of  Northampton.  Yet  let  us 
not  suppose  that  it  is  therefore  less  ter- 
rible. What  strenuous  people  would  not 
rather  bring  up  in  brimstone  than  in  im- 
becility? and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Eliot  foresee  the  approaching  extinction 
of  intellect. 

The  educated  classes  are  not  reproduc- 
ing themselves,  Mr.  Eliot  says.  The  col- 
lege course  is  so  long,  professional  stud- 
ies have  been  so  extended  and  the  early 
years  of  professional  struggle  are  so  ar- 
duous, that  young  men  are  no  longer  able 
to  marry  early  enough  in  life  to  observe 
the  divine  decree  about  increasing  and 
multiplying  with  any  such  earnestness  as 
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Mr.  Edwards  held  to  be  necessary  in  all  It  is  just  possible  also  that  some  day- 
acts  of  religious  obedience.  Mr.  Roose-  a  prophet  may  arise  who  will  persuade 
velt  supports  the  Cambridge  President  educated  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  even 
by  revealing  the  circumstance  that  girls,  when  they  marry  somewhat  late  in  life 
going  to  college  in  great  numbers,  are  the  years  that  remain  to  them  could 
forsaking  domestic  life  and  shirking  ma-  oftentimes  be  more  fully  utilized  in  per- 
ternal  responsibilities.  All  this,  it  is  very  petuating  intellect  than  they  now  are.  In 
clear,  is  but  a  new  proof  that  in  the  final  fact,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  causes 
outworking  of  human  evolution  not  of  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  favored  so- 
many  of  the  wise  will  be  chosen.  They  cial  classes  are  not  quite  so  purely  chrono- 
will  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  go  their  sin-  logical  and  mathematical  as  President 
ful  way,  thinking  only  of  worldly  sue-  Eliot  seems  to  imagine,  and  that  they  lie 
cess,  the  gratification  of  personal  ambi-  partly  in  the  human  will,  which  President 
tion,  luxurious  indulgence  and  the  pleas-  Roosevelt,  following  Nietsche — at  a  re- 
ure  of  intellectual  achievement,  forget-  spectful  and  respectable  distance — would 
ting  their  duty  to  the  race,  until  some  fain  make  a  "  will  to  live."  We  suspect 
day  the  world  will  wake  up  to  discover  that  if  the  young  men  who  prepare  them- 
that  intellect  has  become  extinct.  selves    for    professional    life    and    the 

The  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  young  women  who  go  to  college  were 

contemplate,  but  what  path  is  there  of  really   deeply  concerned  to   "  reproduce 

escape?    Whatever  is  born  is  doomed  to  the  educated  class,"  they  would  find  the 

die,   and  intellect  has  maintained  itself  years  of  matrimony  sufficient  for  the  pur- 

in   the   world   for   many   years   already,  pose. 

What,  therefore,  can  we  expect  but  that  Grover  Cleveland  was  forty-nine  when 

at  no  distant  day  its  decline  will  become  he  married  a  college  bred  woman,  and 

manifest   in   many  unmistakable   signs?  they     have     four     children.      Theodore 

Of  course,  it  is  paradoxical  that  its  ex-  Roosevelt  was  twenty-two  when  he  was 

tinction   should   begin  through   its   own  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  after  that 

superior  activity,  but  after  all,  is  that  an  he  studied  law,  and  his  children  number 

unusual  phenomenon  in  nature?     Who  six.     While   the   White   House   affords 

has  not  heard  of  men  and  women  of  such  such  inspiring  examples  as  this  we  need 

overflowing     vitality     that     they     have  not  wholly  despair, 

worked  themselves  to  death?     This  ob-  '^ 

viously  is  what  ails  intellect,  if  our  presi-  -ph^  Manufacturing-  West 

dential  preachers  are  right  m  their  diag-  ^ 

nosis.  A  TRANSFORMATION  in    the    develop- 

It  is  never  best,  however,  to  yield  pre-  ment  of  the  West  little  realized  by  the 
maturely  to  discouragement.  Even  if  in-  nation  at  large,  yet  of  important  bearing, 
tellect  must  perish,  it  is  possible  that  by  is  taking  place.  The  agricultural  era, 
judicious  measures  its  years  of  super-  which  succeeded  that  of  the  ranch  and 
annuation  may  be  prolonged.  Some  self  hunting  ground,  is  giving  way  to  a 
restraint,  of  course,  will  be  necessary,  period  in  which  manufacturing  plays  a 
Just  as  some  elderly  gentlemen  ap-  noteworthy  part.  The  prosperity  of  the 
proaching  sixty-five  have  to  give  up  past  half  decade  has  brought  about  an 
cocktails  before  breakfast  and  cham-  attempt  to  rival  the  older  States  in  the 
pagne  for  dinner  and  to  restrict  them-  processes  of  craftsmanship.  The  West- 
selves  to  carefully  chosen  brands  of  erner  has  traveled  ''  back  East "  and  has 
Scotch  whisky,  intellect  will  undoubtedly  seen  in  nearly  every  little  town  a  factory ; 
have  to  give  up  a  year  or  two  of  prepara-  he  has  seen  the  surplus  labor  employed  in 
tory  school  or  college,  and  the  female  in-  making  things — and  he  has  gone  home 
tellect  in  particular  will  have  to  con-  and  sought  to  establish  an  industry  of 
descend  to  marry  at  some  reasonable  some  sort  in  his  own  town.  He  has  suc- 
period  under  forty.  Through  such  con-  ceeded  better  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
cessions  and  restraints,  we  may  hope,  the  The  recent  census  shows  that  in  what 
inevitable  extinction  of  the  educated  may  be  called  "Western  "  States  there  are 
classes  consequent  upon  a  diminishing  225,287  manufacturing  establishments, 
birth  rate  may  be  deferred  for  a  few  gen-  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,447,587,- 
erations.  249  and    an  annual  product  of   $5,252,- 
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311,029.  In  New  England,  the  home  of 
the  manufacturing  industry,  there  were 
only  about  one-fourth  as  many  establish- 
ments as  in  the  West,  less  than  half  the 
capital  invested,  and  an  annual  product 
of  only  two-fifths  that  of  the  West.  That 
the  States  included  may  be  seen  to  have 
proper  designation  consider  the  list: 
Iowa,  14,819  establishments,  $102,733,- 
103  capital  and  $204,617,877  product; 
Missouri,  18,579  establishments,  $249,- 
888,581  capital,  $385,492,784  product; 
Minnesota,  1 1,1 11  establishments,  $165,- 
832,246  capital,  $262,655,881  product; 
Kansas,  7,830  establishments,  $66,827,- 
362  capital,  $173,129,398  product;  Ne- 
braska, 5,114  establishments,  $71,982,- 
127  capital,  $143,990,102  product;  South 
Dakota,  1,639  establishments,  $7,578,9^5 
capital,  $12,231,239  product,  and  Colo- 
rado, 3,570  establishments,  $62,822,472 
capital,  $102,830,137  product.  It  is  an 
accomplishment  of  which  so  new  a  terri- 
tory as  the  States  named  should  be  proud, 
and  indicates  a  measure  of  independence 
in  industrial  affairs  far  greater  than  the 
everyday  news  portrays. 

It  is  true  that  these  establishments 
are  largely  independent  concerns ;  they 
are — many  of  them — in  the  experimental 
stage  and  depend  on  a  continuance  of 
good  crops  in  the  prairie  region  for  their 
sustenance.  But  in  their  field  they  give 
employment  to  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
utilize  a  vast  quantity  of  the  raw  material 
that  under  other  conditions  and  in  earlier 
times  depended  on  the  skill  of  Eastern 
workers.  To  a  degree,  also,  they  form 
strong  competitors  for  the  larger  institu- 
tion and  acquire  a  firmer  standing  among 
Western  consumers  from  that  reason. 

It  is  significant  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  diminution  in  the  desire  of  Western 
capitalists  to  increase  their  investments 
along  this  line.  The  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  City  Commercial  Club  announces 
that  he  has  over  $250,000  offered  for  the 
establishment  of  new  manufactories  in 
that  city.  The  same  condition  exists  in 
Omaha,  Minneapolis,  and  Denver.  The 
fact  that  something  like  250,000  new 
settlers  went  into  the  Northwest  and  half 
that  number  into  the  Southwest  last  year, 
together  with  the  continued  steady  im- 
provement of  emigration  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi ""O  cheaper  lands,  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  but  it  is  likewise 


due  to  a  new  era  in  the  West  that  is  suc- 
ceeding the  day  of  pioneering. 

This  growing  population  takes  more 
than  numbers  into  the  West;  the  new- 
comers are  of  the  well-to-do  classes  who 
move  because  they  see  better  opportuni- 
ties to  make  money  and  generally  take 
with  them  the  savings  of  years  of  suc- 
cessful management.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  utilization  of  raw  material 
without  paying  freight  charges  in  two 
directions — something  that  the  pioneers 
of  the  West  did  not  learn  in  three 
decades.  They  believe  in  the  local  in- 
dustry and  are  willing  to  invest  in  such 
enterprises.  This  class  of  immigration 
is  doing  more  than  any  one  thing  to 
develop  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  Western  States  and  to  make  them 
like  the  older  commonwealths  in  their 
diversity  of  products.  The  days  of  ship- 
ping hides  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
^lassachusetts,  then  back  again  as  shoes ; 
of  sending  wool  from  Iowa,  then  back 
again  as  clothing,  and  of  similar  eco- 
nomJc  inconsistencies,  are  becoming  less 
frequent  and  in  time  will  be  practically 
unknown,  for  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  the  exchange  of  commodities  may 
be  maintained  between  East  and  West. 

Just  what  social  and  political  trans- 
formations will  come  out  of  the  West's 
entrance  into  the  manufacturing  field  is 
not  easy  to  foretell.  That  there  will 
result  a  greater  economic  independence  is 
certain  and  likewise  a  larger  measure  of 
wealth-production,  owing  to  the  fuller 
worth  secured  from  the  raw  products  so 
fieely  yielded  by  the  soil  of  the  prairie 
States.  It  may  also  be  anticipated  that  in 
so  far  cS  the  West  accomplishes  thi^ 
utilization  it  will  be  less  subject  to  the 
ebbs  and  flows  of  fortune  which  in  the 
past  have  been  so  keenly  emphasized  in 
its  political  history.  The  discourage- 
ment that  comes  of  crop  failure — when 
all  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  crops 
— means  a  fluctuating  population  and  the 
successful  exploitation  of  political  and 
economic  vagaries. 


Dr.  Curry 


Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  one 


of  the  best  type  of  the  South- 
ern gentleman  and  scholar  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  which  that  section  has 
reared  and  honored.  And  Dr.  Curry  had 
honor  quite  as  well  in  the  North,  as  in- 
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dicated  by  his  selection  to  be  the  agent 
in  charge  of  the  Peabody  Fund  and  the 
Slater  Fund  for  education  in  the  South. 
He  executed  the  trust  with  the  utmost 
faithfulness,  backed  by  a  body  of  dis- 
tinguished trustees  who  put  full  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom.  He  did  no  more 
important  service  when  Minister  to  Spain 
than  he  did  in  his  addresses  to  Southern 
legislatures  protesting  against  the  propo- 
sition to  divide  the  school  money  between 
the  races  in  proportion  to  what  they  paid 
in  taxes.  Wisdom  in  the  selection  of  his 
successor  is  of  much  importance.  The 
most  competent  man  should  be  chosen, 
whether  from  the  North  or  South,  and 
so  far  as  the  Slater  Fund  is  concerned  it 
should  be  understood  that  there  is  not 
one  kind  of  education  to  be  provided  for 
the  white  and  another  for  the  black,  but 
that  the  same  chance  is  to  be  given  to 
each,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
either  is  to  be  permanently  a  subject  or 
dependent  race.  Let  a  man  be  chosen 
who  believes  in  human  beings,  rather 
than  is  concerned  with  races,  and  who 
wants  to  lift  up  all  who  want  to  rise. 


The    Athanasian 
Creed 


Anticipatory 
Bequests 


The  laws  in  some  of  our 
States  which  put  a  heavy 
tax  on  bequests  are  in  part 
responsible  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  anticipatory  bequests  made  to  benevo- 
lent societies  on  which  an  annuity  is 
paid.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  a  widow  in 
Peekskill  who  has  just  made  a  second 
gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Presbyterian 
Boards  of  Foreign  and  Home  Missions. 
The  Boards  receive  it,  but  cannot  expend 
it  until  her  death.  They  must  hold  it,  in- 
vested to  pay  her  four  per  cent,  so  long 
as  she  lives.  Those  who  have  no  direct 
heirs  and  who  have  a  deep  interest  in 
mission  work  thus  assure  themselves  of 
what  they  need  for  their  support,  and  are 
relieved  of  the  care  of  their  property. 
Conservative  societies  are  not  in  the  an- 
nuity business  for  a  profit,  and,  of  course, 
make  such  engagements  only  with  those 
advanced  in  years,  and  four  per  cent,  is  a 
fair  payment,  being  as  much  as  could  be 
had  from  investments  in  the  best  securi- 
ties. It  must  be  understood  that  money 
thus  received  by  a  society  is  not  entered 
among  current  receipts  until  the  death 
of  the  annuitant,  but  is  reserved  in  a  sep- 
arate account.     This  is  a  method  which 


wc  heartily  commend,  and  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  amounts  of  only  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars. 

Because  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  has  taken 
the  liberty  in  public 
worship  to  omit  the  cursing  clauses  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed  which  damn  all 
those  who  will  not  fully  accept  its  very 
elaborate  statements  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  a  great  outcry  has  been 
raised  among  those  extremists  of  tradi- 
tion whose  chief  doctrine  is  that  nothing 
handed  down  to  them  must  be  reviewed 
or  corrected.  The  Athanasian  Creed  be- 
gins in  this  way : 

"  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things 
it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  Faith." 

This  is  utterly  unbiblical.  The  Bible 
says  that  "  before  all  things  "  are  "  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart,"  to  ''  do  justice 
and  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  before 
thy  God,"  to  "  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  to  "  repent,"  to  have  "  right- 
eousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  to  "  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  "  as  his  disciple.  But  the  Athana- 
sian Creed  continues : 

"  Which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep 
whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall 
perish  everlastingly." 

Such  a  statement  is  both  unbiblical  and 
abominable.  And  the  Creed  goes  on  to 
define  this  Catholic  Faith  most  narrowly. 
Take  one  article : 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  be- 
gotten, but  proceeding." 

Now  this  is  something  that  nobody 
knows  or  can  know  anything  about ;  and 
the  assertion  that  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve it  "  shall  perish  everlastingly " 
damns  every  member  of  the  great  Greek 
Church,  for  the  section  relating  to  the 
Trinity  concludes : 

"  He  therefore  that  will  be  saved  must  thus 
think  of  the  Trinity." 

And,  again,  following  a  similar  analytical 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion : 

"  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  except  a 
man  believe  faithfully  {Udeliter  et  Urmiter), 
he  cannot  be  saved." 

Is  it  strange  that  the  Dean  of  Westmins- 
ter  refuses   to   repeat   these    damnation 
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clauses?  The  wonder  is  that  any  can  be 
found  to  consign  cheerfully  half  of  Chris- 
tendom to  eternal  damnation. 

Unlike  our  census  the  Indian  census 
takes  account  of  religion.  In  Bengal 
out  of  every  1,000  Christian  females  191 
could  read  and  write,  but  only  2  Mo- 
hammedans and  6  Hindus.  Taking  the 
two  sexes  together,  out  of  every  1,000 
Christians  252  were  literate,  66  Hindus 
and  35  Mohammedans.  The  proportion 
of  Christians  would  be  greater  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  converts  had 
passed  the  school-going  age  before  be- 
coming Christians.  In  a  late  letter  to  the 
London  Spectator  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford 
stated  that  every  year  Mohammedanism 
brings  60,000  converts  from  heathenism, 
while  Christianity,  with  all  its  mission- 
ary organizations,  wins  less  than  6,000. 
Of  course,  the  statement  was  absurd, 
and  another  correspondent  shows  that 
the  number  of  Christian  converts  an- 
nually from  paganism  is  not  far  from 
250,000. 

We  thank  the  Macmillan  Company  for 
its  protest,  through  its  agent  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  George  P.  Brett,  against  the  tar- 
iff on  English  books.  Books  in  foreign 
languages  come  in  free,  while  books  in 
English  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  One 
would  think  that  if  any  American  book 
printing  were  an  infant  industry  that 
needed  protection  it  would  be  that  in  for- 
eign tongues.  The  total  revenue  from 
the  tariff  on  books  is  less  than  $300,000 ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  a  tax  on  learning,  for 
popular  books  are  reprinted  here,  and  has 
to  be  paid  by  scholars  who  feel  the  bur- 
den. Now  that  we  have  international 
copyright  the  author  is  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. Scholars'  materials  ought  to 
come  in  free,  and  that  includes  objects 
of  art,  say  over  fifty  years  old. 

There  is  an  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  this  city,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some  more  boastful  na- 
tionalities in  our  metropolitan  popula- 
tion. At  its  annual  dinner  last  week  the 
Italian  Consul-General  said  that  200,000 
immigrants  from  Italy  would  come  here 
this  year,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the 
Italian  colony  in  New  York  would  be 
larger  than  Rome,  Naples  or  Genoa.  The 


Italians  are  the  best  of  men  for  certain 
kinds  of  work  and  their  immigration 
ought  not  to  be  restricted.  This  country, 
with  its  schools  and  churches,  has  an  in- 
definite assimilating  power.  No  matter 
how  many  come  their  children  will  all 
talk  English. 

The  addition  of  a  new  member  to  the 
Cabinet  in  the  person  of  a  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  will  not  make  it  an 
unwieldy  body;  the  British  Cabinet  con- 
sists of  some  twenty  members.  It  is  a 
swifter  step  which  brings  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
the  President's  Secretary,  into  the  Cabi- 
net as  the  Secretary  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, than  was  required  in  the  case  of 
John  Hay,  who  was  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  But  the  intervening  time 
was  not  at  all  wasted  in  the  latter  case. 

The  President  did  his  duty  in  the 
nomination  of  William  D.  Crum  for  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Charleston,  a  mere 
$1,200  office.  The  Senate  Committee  re- 
fuses to  recommend  his  confirmation. 
The  five  Democrats  all  voted  against  him 
and  seven  of  the  nine  Republicans  voted 
for  him.  That  pretty  fairly  gauges  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  parties.  Now 
let  us  see  what  the  Senate  will  do. 

The  report  comes  that  seventy  lyric 
poets  in  Germany  have  formed  a  union 
and  have  agreed  not  to  sell  their  verses 
for  less  than  half  a  mark  a  line.  That 
seems  to  us — twelve  cents  a  line — no 
more  than  fair  pay.  It  would  be  rather 
small  here,  but  then  German  verse  may 
well  be  cheaper. 

It  is  an  agreeable  announcement  that 
Mrs.Leland  Stanford  is  to  resign  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  university  which  bears  her 
son's  name.  A  commercial  school  may 
be  a  proprietary  institution,  but  we  ex- 
pect a  university  to  belong  to  the  people. 

It  is  a  drastic  remedy  proposed  in  the 
Delaware  Legislature  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment for  bribery  forty  stripes  at  the 
public  whipping  post,  but  we  know  of  no 
place  where  such  a  penalty  is  more 
needed. 


FINANCIAL 


The  Aldrich  Bill 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Aldrich,  relating  to  security  for  de- 
posits of  the  Government's  money  in  the 
banks,  ought  to  become  a  law  before  ad- 
journment, altho  it  would  be  improved 
by  one  of  two  amendments  not  affecting 
its  main  purpose.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  Secretary  Shaw's  devices  for 
relieving  the  stringent  money  market  of 
last  fall  involved  a  substitution  of  first- 
class  State  and  municipal  bonds  for  Gov- 
ernment bonds  deposited  by  the  banks 
with  the  Treasury  as  security,  and  that 
such  substitution  was  made  to  the  extent 
of  about  $20,000,000.  It  was  required 
that  Government  bonds  thus  released 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  additional 
circulation.  The  Aldrich  bill,  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  of  Secretary  Shaw,  author- 
izes the  use  of  such  outside  bonds,  as  to 
the  legality  of  which  there  has  been  much 
doubt. 

It  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  de- 
posit with  the  banks  public  money  "  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  "  (thus  including 
the  customs  receipts,  which  are  now  ex- 
cepted), and  authorizes  him  to  accept  as 
security  not  only  Government  bonds,  but 
also  bonds  of  any  State,  municipal  bonds 
(of  cities  25  years  old  that  have  not  de- 
faulted in  ten  years,  and  whose  net  in- 
debtedness does  not  exceed  10  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  their  taxable  property), 
and  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  any  rail- 
road company  which  has  paid  dividends 
of  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  regularly  for 
not  less  than  10  years.  Also,  the  banks 
must  pay  not  less  than  i^  per  cent,  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  the  Government 
money  deposited  with  them.  The  Gov- 
ernment's claim  for  any  loss  on  the  se- 
curity proposed  is  to  be  a  first  lien  on  the 
assets  of  the  bank.  It  is  believed  that 
these  provisions  would  promote  elastic- 
ity in  the  volume  of  circulation,  because, 
the  Secretary  being  authorized  to  fix  the 
rate  of  interest  (with  a  minimum  of  13^ 
per  cent.),  the  banks  would  apply  for  de- 
posits in  times  of  stringency  and  return 
them  to  the  Treasury  when  the  strin- 
gency no  longer  existed.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Government 
bonds  would  be  released  and  would  be 
available  as  a  basis  for  additional  circu- 


lating notes.  But  elasticity  would  be  still 
further  promoted  if  the  bill  should  in- 
clude a  repeal  of  the  law  limiting  the  re- 
tirement of  circulation  to  $3,000,000  per 
month. 

The  paragraph  permitting  the  use  of 
the  proposed  Isthmian  Canal  bonds  as  a 
basis  of  circulation  just  as  the  existing 
Government  bonds  are  used,  appears  to 
require  an  issue  of  bonds  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  canal,  including  the  $50,000,- 
000  to  be  paid  to  Colombia  and  the 
French  company.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  Treasury  it  is  not  necessary  to  is- 
sue bonds  for  this  $50,000,000. 

Probably  this  is  the  only  financial  bill 
that  can  be  passed  at  this  session.  The 
House's  Fowler  bill  (permitting  the  is- 
sue of  circulation  secured  by  assets,  up 
to  25  per  cent,  of  a  bank's  capital)  ought 
to  become  a  law,  but  if  it  is  passed  in  the 
House  it  will  meet  formidable  opposition 
in  the  Senate.  If  the  Aldrich  bill  should 
go  to  the  House,  however,  its  passage 
there  would  not  be  assisted  by  an  at- 
tempt, which  its  friends  are  said  to  have 
in  mind,  to  ignore  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  send  it  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

...  .A  charter  has  been  granted  in  Mis- 
souri for  a  trolley  railroad  nearly  200 
miles  long,  from  Brookfield  to  St.  Louis, 
by  way  of  Glasgow. 

.  . .  .The  Erie  Railroad  Company  will 
issue  $50,000,000  of  bonds,  and  in  the 
near  future  will  use  $9,000,000  for  im- 
provements, including  a  new  terminal 
station  in  Jersey  City,  new  ferry  boats 
and  thousands  of  new  cars. 

.  . .  .The  Trust  Company  of  America, 
which  has  been  in  existence  only  three 
and  one-half  years,  makes  an  interesting 
statement  regarding  the  growth  of  the 
company.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
undivided  profits  were  v$2 16,626,  the  sec- 
ond year  $342,122,  the  third  year  $534,- 
050;  and  at  the  end  of  three  and  one-half 
years  the  undivided  profits  were  $650,- 
028.  During  the  same  period  it  has  paid 
to  stockholders  dividends  amounting  to 
$525,000.  The  capital  is  $2,500,000,  and 
the  surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  $3,- 
150,028.  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  ex-Controller 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  President  of 
the  Trust  Company  of  America. 
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Trustfulness  and  Caution 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  men- 
tions as  an  ingenious  scheme  the  adver- 
tised offer  of  a  loan  office  to  make  loans 
at  6  per  cent.,  with  no  extra  charges. 
This  may  not  appear  to  our  country  read- 
ers a  particularly  attractive  offer,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  custom  in  great  cities  is 
to  tack  extras  of  one  sort  and  another  to 
small  short  loans,  so  that  the  nominal  in- 
terest rate  is  quite  overshadowed  by  the 
actual  one.  The  persons  making  this 
advertised  offer  do  loan  at  6  per  cent., 
but  the  borrower  is  informed  that  he  must 
turn  in  an  insurance  on  his  life  as  con- 
tingent security.  If  he  already  has  a  pol- 
icy in  his  own  name  he  is  not  permitted 
to  have  that  transferred  to  the  lender ;  he 
must  take  out  a  new  one.  If  he  is  sur- 
prised at  this,  he  is  more  surprised  at  the 
size  of  the  amount  required,  which  is 
many  times  that  of  the  proposed  loan. 
The  real  explanation  is  that  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  loan  concern  "  is  an  accred- 
ited agent  of  several  reputable  insurance 
companies,  whose  commissions  on  first- 
year  premiums  are  liberal ;  the  loan  com- 
pany pockets  this  commission  on  the  bor- 
rower's policy,  which  is  not  renewed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  unless  the  loan  is  re- 
newed." 

We  give  the  story  as  told,  without 
vouching  for  its  correctness.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  form  of  "  extra  "  might 
be  profitable  to  the  lending  concern,  al- 
tho  policies  written  for  more  than  the 
loan  they  professedly  secure  are  counter 
to  the  rule  of  insurable  interest  and  might 
encounter  a  difficulty  in  collection.  The 
companies,  reputable  or  otherwise,  which 
write  policies  so  certainly  perishable,  and 
also  pay  large  commissions  on  them, 
should  (io  a  little  thinking.  But  perhaps 
there  are  no  such  companies. 

If  this  is  only  a  newspaper  story  it 
gives  opportunity  to  caution  readers 
against  putting  too  readv  faith  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  city  dailies  in  the  class 
headed  "  financial  "  and  "  business  op- 
portunities." especially  those  in  the  Sun- 
day issues.  Not  all  of  these  are  tricky, 
but  some  are  cunningly-set  traps;  cau- 
tious consideration,  mixed  with  a  little 
suspicious  incredulity,  may  well  be  given 
to  all  of  them.  Unquestioning  acceptance 
is  wliat  the  sharp  advertiser  seeks,  and 
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too  often  he  finds  it.  Here  is  an  old  case 
which  recurs  to  mind :  A  young  man  ap- 
plied for  an  advertised  position  in  a 
store ;  the  bargain  was  struck,  but  secur- 
ity was  necessary — could  he  give  it? 
This  was  before  the  day  of  fidelity  insur- 
ance, and  he  admitted  that  he  had  saved 
up  a  few  hundreds.  Very  well,  deposit 
that ;  and  in  order  to  make  him  quite  safe 
the  future  employer  would  turn  over  to 
him  certain  bonds  which  he  mentioned. 
The  absurdity  of  this  did  not  occur  to  the 
young  man,  eager  for  a  job ;  so  he  handed 
over  his  savings,  took  the  bonds  in  return, 
and  waited  for  the  new  store  to  open.  It 
delayed  so  long  that  he  took  his  bonds  to 
Wall  Street  to  see  if  they  were  good ; 
then  he  learned  that  he  had  bought  costly 
experience  and  was  one  more  victim. 

Ready  trustfulness  is  the  opportunity 
of  knaves.  ^ 

Insurance  Statements 

PHCENIX    ASSURANCE    COMPANY    OF 
LONDON. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Company  of 
London  shows  an  increase  in  assets  and  net 
surplus  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1902.  The  total  assets  are  now  $3,063,483,  a 
gain  of  $166,424,  while  the  net  surplus  is  $666,- 
265,  an  increase  of  $229,216.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  States  branch  are  at  45,  47 
and  49  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

The  by-laws  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  provide  for  an  an- 
nual examination  and  report  on  the  affairs  of 
the  company  by  a  committee  of  its  policy- 
holders chosen  each  year  for  that  purpose. 
The  fortieth  annual  report  just  submitted  is 
a  m.ost  gratifying  one  for  the  committee  and 
shows  that  the  interests  of  the  policyholders 
are  well  cared  for.  The  net  ledger  assets  were 
increased  in  1902  by  $3,444,105  and  are  now 
$23,282,978.  Net  surplus,  which  is  $2,750,918, 
gained  $459,841.  The  total  income  of  1902 
was  $11,867,861,  or  $1,655,607  greater  than  that 
of  1901,  and  an  excess  over  disbursements  of 
$3,444,105.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
company  during  the  last  ten  years  can  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  following  items :  De- 
cember 31st,  1892,  assets  were  $5,061,651,  and 
December  31st,  1902,  $23,176,440;  surplus,  De- 
cember 31st,  1892,  was  $429,023,  and  December 
31st,  1902,  $2,750,918;  income  for  1892  was 
$3,144,612  and  for  1902,  $11,867,861;  while  out- 
standing insurance  which,  at  the  end  of  1892 
was  $78,138,546,  is  now  $288,358,118.  The 
President  of  the  John  Hancock  is  Stephen  H. 
Rhodes,  and  Roland  O.  Lamb  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
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„  ,.  .  ,  The  contest  over  Del- 

Politics   and  , 

,-,  ,  .  ,  nr  .  aware  s  two  vacant 
VVashington    1  opics  ,      .   , 

senatorial    seats    was 

enlivened  last  week  by  the  publication  of 

a  statement   signed  by   Mr.   J.   Edward 

Addicks,    in    which,   after   pointing   out 

what  action  would  be  taken  if  the  two 

Republican    factions    should    unite,'    he 

said : 

"  On  the  Democratic  side,  the  Democrats  can 
join  the  bolters  and  elect  anybody  the  coalition 
pleases.  This  cannot  be  prevented  by  the 
Union  Republicans,  and  they  would  not  lift  a 
hand  to  prevent  it.  As  to  the  future  position 
of  the  Union  Republicans,  in  no  event  will  any 
more  notice  be  taken  of  the  bolters  in  New 
Castle  County.  No  more  common  primaries 
will  be  tolerated  which  would  be  binding  on 
honorable  Union  Republicans  and  not  binding 
on  bolters. 

"  No  man  who  refused  to  vote  for  J.  Edward 
Addicks  in  the  Legislature  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  hold  any  office  in  Delaware,  nor  will  any 
bolter-sympathizers  be  permitted  to  come  to 
the  front.  Union  Republicanism  will  nomi- 
nate a  straight  ticket  in  Wilmington  and 
throughout  the  State  in  the  long  future. 

"  As  to  the  appointments,  Congressman  Ball 
cannot  get  a  Federal  appointment.  After 
March  4  the  appointments,  according  to  cus- 
tom, ought  to  go  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Union 
Republican  State  Committee  and  the  National 
Committeeman,  J.  Edward  Addicks.  We  will 
see  where  the  power  will  lie." 

It  is  recalled  that  in  November  last  the 
explanation  was  made  in  Mr.  Addicks's 
newspaper  that  the  object  of  nominating 
District-Attorney  Byrne  for  Congress 
was  "  to  defeat  Ball,"  the  present  Anti- 
Addicks  Representative  from  Delaware, 
and  that  Mr.  Addicks  said,  in  a  signed 
statement :  "  We  have  taken  away  the 
temptation  of  Federal  patronage  by  ex- 
cising from  the  situation  Congressman 
Ball."     Reports  from  Washington  indi- 


cate, however,  that  Mr.  Addicks's  cause 
has  suffered  some  loss  there  by  reason 
of  this  proclamation  of  last  week,  and 
that  the  President,  while  declining  to 
withdraw  the  nomination  of  Byrne,  is  by 
no  means  inclined  to  place  the  Federal 
patronage  of  Delaware  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Addicks.  At  last  accounts  no  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  as  to  the  election 
of  Senators.  The  Addicks  men  having 
attempted  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  denouncing  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan  for  his  published  statements  con- 
cerning the  bribing  of  voters,  their  op- 
ponents turned  the  tables  upon  them  by 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  500  copies 
of  those  statements  and  for  placing  ex- 
tracts from  them  on  the  official  record. — 
It  is  understood  that  Canada  has  for- 
warded to  the  British  Government  a  for- 
mal protest  against  the  appointment  of 
Senators  Lodge  and  Turner  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, asserting  that  they  have  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  committed  themselves 
in  public  against  the  slightest  concession. 
The  case  of  our  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster,  formerly  Secretary  of  State. — 
After  a  long  contest,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Fulton,  of  Astoria,  a  lawyer,  has  been 
elected  Senator  by  the  Republicans  of 
Oregon. — The  retirement  of  Justice  Shi- 
ras  has  been  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  William  R.  Day  to  the 
vacancy  thus  made  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Day's  place  in  the  Circuit  Court 
has  been  given  to  Solicitor-General  John 
K.  Richards,  whose  successor  will  be 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Henry  M. 
Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania.  Representative 
Page  Morris,  of  Minnesota,  is  to  be  judge 
of  the  District  Court  in  that  State. — The 
proposition  'considered    in   the   Virginia 
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Legislature,  that  the  State  shall  place  a  were  joined  by  Senators  Burton,  Dubois 
statue  of  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Statuary  Hall  and  Pettus,  and  then  it  seemed  impos- 
at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  has  excited  sible  either  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  to  take 
some  discussion  as  to  the  contributions  action  upon  the  Statehood  bill.  At  the 
of  States  to  the  collection  of  statues  in  beginning  of  the  present  week  there  were 
that  hall.  This  discussion  is  not  gen-  some  signs  of  an  approaching  com- 
erally  characterized  by  disapproval  of  promise  in  the  Statehood  controversy 
Virginia's  suggested  choice,  but  the  as-  upon  a  bill  admitting  Arizona  and  New 
sertion  is  made  that  Utah's  first  contribu-  Mexico  in  1905  as  one  State,  but  provid- 
tion  will  be  a  statue  of  Brigham  Young,  viding  for  the  separation  of  Arizona 
— The  nomination  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  to  be  when  that  part  of  the  State  shall  have 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  300,000  inhabitants.  This  bill  would  de- 
promptly  confirmed.  Mr.  James  R.  Gar-  fer  until  1905  the  admission  of  Okla- 
field  (a  son  of  the  late  President  and  homa.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  State- 
now  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner)  has  hood  debate  was  a  long  speech  by  Mr. 
been  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  Com-  Depew,  who  said  that  at  present  16 
missioner  of  Corporations. — The  Presi-  States  having  a  population  of  6,000,000 
dent  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  War  could  defeat  a  treaty  desired  by  the  Presi- 
College  last  week,  and  made  an  address  dent  and  70,000,000  of  people  in  other 
in  which  he  showed  how  this  institution  States.  He  argued  against  further  in- 
was  supplementary  to  the  creation  of  a  crease  of  the  minority's  power,  warning 
General  Staflf  in  the  army  reform  move-  those  who  desired  to  enlarge  it  in  the 
ment.  He  also  said  that  our  new  respon-  Senate  that  they  were  inviting  a  popular 
sibilities  in  the  world  could  not  be  rightly  movement  for  representation  in  the  Sen- 
borne,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  ate  by  population. — The  annual  Naval 
could  not  be  potent  for  peace  and  jus-  bill,  passed  in  the  House,  calls  for  three 
tice,  unless  provision  were  made  for  a  new  battleships,  one  armored  cruiser  and 
thoroughly  trained  military  force.  two  steel  training  ships.     It  doubles  the 

^  number  of  cadets ;  increases  the  number 

Important  Questions     ^^  became  known  on    of  enlisted  men  by  3,000 ;  provides  for 
•    Q  the    17th    that    our    adding  550  men  to  the  Marine  Corps; 

Government  had  by  imposes  the  penalty  of  expulsion  for  a 
cable  accepted  the  option  (which  was  to  cadet  found  guilty  of  hazing,  and  author- 
expire  on  March  4th)  for  the  purchase  izes  the  Secretary  to  spend  $500,000  for 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company's  rights  submarine  torpedo  boats.  The  President 
and  property.  The  President  had  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  a  program  call- 
learned,  some  reports  said,  that  a  syndi-  ing  for  at  least  four  new  battleships  every 
cate  of  British  and  German  capitalists  year  for  several  years  to  come.  Much 
stood  ready  to  support  the  company  with  target  practice  has  been  ordered,  owing 
money  enough  to  complete  the  canal  and  to  evidence — according  to  the  reports  of 
intended  thus  to  control  it.  To  Senators  Admiral  Dewey  and  others — that  since 
who  called  upon  him  he  said  that  a  fail-  the  Spanish  war  our  gunners  have  not 
ure  to  ratify  both  the  Canal  treaty  and  maintained  their  high  position  in  the  na- 
the  Cuban  Reciprocity  agreement  would  vies  of  the  world. — An  agreement  has  at 
be  followed  by  the  calling  of  an  extra  last  been  reached  concerning  the  Anarch- 
session.  His  acceptance  of  the  option  is  ist  bill. — In  the  Senate  the  Judiciary 
conditioned  upon  ratification  of  the  Canal  Committee  has  reported  with  some 
treaty.  Throughout  last  week  there  were  changes  those  parts  of  the  House  (Little- 
long  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  field)  Anti-Trust  bill  which  are  not  cov- 
which  this  treaty  was  the  subject  of  dis-  ered  by  the  laws  recently  enacted.  This 
cussion.  Mr.  Morgan  consumed  the  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  interstate  pen- 
greater  part  of  the  time  with  a  speech  alty  that  was  suggested  by  Attorney- 
which  seemed  interminable.  On  the  19th  General  Knox,  but  has  not  been  used  in 
Mr.  Quay  began  to  help  him  with  dila-  any  of  these  new  laws.  Mr.  Piatt,  of 
tory  devices,  asserting  that  he  had  been  Connecticut  (a  member  of  the  commit- 
deceived  in  a  Republican  conference  at  tee)  said  in  the  Senate  that  the  parts 
which  he  had  consented  to  permit  action  thus  reported  either  were  unconstitution- 
upon  the  treaty.    One  day  later  these  two    al  or,  if  constitutional,  were  capable  of 
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working  great  harm  to  the  industries  of 
the  country. — There  has  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  do  something  in  the 
House  with  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  which 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  last  year  and 
has  been  lying  in  the  House  Committee 
of  which  Mr.  Grosvenor  is  chairman. 
By  a  vote  of  10  to  6  the  committee  de- 
clined to  report  it.  Members  of  the 
House  who  opposed  the  bill  before  the 
completion  of  the  Steamship  Trust  do 
not  appear  to  regard  it  with  less  disfavor 
now.  The  passage  of  it  now,  involving 
large  payments  to  this  combination,  they 
say,  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Anti-Trust  legislation  of  the  session. 


The  Rockefeller 
Institute 


Plans  for  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search now  approach 
completion.  A  commodious  site  for  the 
buildings  has  been  obtained  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Schermerhorn  tract  of  more 
than  three  city  blocks  on  the  East  River 
water  front  of  New  York,  between  Sixty- 
fourth  and  Sixty-eighth  streets.  To  his 
original  gift  of  $200,000  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  recently  added  $1,000,- 
000,  and  the  Institute's  officers  say  that 
he  stands  ready  to  contribute  as  much 
more  as  the  project  may  require.  When 
the  institute  was  founded.  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  the  eminent  pathologist,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  made 
President,  and  there  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  Board  of  Directors  Drs.  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden,  Simon  Flexner,  Theo- 
bald Smith,  C.  A.  Herter,  Hermann  M. 
Biggs  and  L.  Emmett  Holt.  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  (now  Professor  of  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Chief  of  Staff.  He 
will  spend  a  year  or  more  in  Europe,  in 
connection  with  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Koch  Institute  and  other  institutions  de- 
voted to  medical  research.  It  is  expected 
that  when  he  returns  the  laboratory  in 
New  York  will  be  ready  for  use.  The 
immediate  plans  of  tlie  directors  provide 
for  the  erection  of  this  laboratory  (in 
which  investigations  will  be  made  by  a 
large  resident  staff),  the  building  of  a 
hospital  in  which  special  groups  of  pa- 
tients may  be  treated,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  journal  for  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  the  institute's  work  and 
the  discussion  of  kindred  topics.  Even- 
tually provision  will  be  made  for  popular 


lectures,  the  establishment  of  a  hygienic 
museum  and  the  dissemination  of  liter- 
ature for  the  education  of  the  public. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
institute  has  been  promoting  medical  re- 
search in  several  ways.  About  twenty 
fellowships,  yielding  from  $300  to  $1,000, 
were  granted  to  investigators  working  in 
a  dozen  universities  under  the  direction 
of  eminent  specialists.  Three  physicians 
have  been  commissioned  to  carry  on  re- 
search work  in  European  laboratories. 
The  milk  supply  of  New  York  was  made 
the  subject  of  careful  inquiry,  and  com- 
petent persons  were  enabled  to  make  in- 
structive studies  of  various  infectious 
diseases.  It  has  been  perceived,  however, 
that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by 
centralizing  the  work  in  a  thoroughly 
equipped  institution  where  the  study  of 
causes  and  of  preventive  and  curative 
methods  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
study  of  actual  treatment  of  patients  in 
a  special  hospital.  The  aim  of  the  found- 
er and  the  directors  is  to  make  this  the 
foremost  of  the  world's  institutions  for 
medical  research. 

President  P  a  1  m  a 
signed,  last  week, 
the  agreement 
which  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  naval  station  at 
Guantanamo  and  a  coaling  station  at 
Bahia  Honda.  Minister  Squiers  at  once 
started  for  Washington,  where  the  agree- 
ment was  delivered  to  the  President  on 
the  2 1st  inst.  It  is  expected,  of  course, 
that  President  Raima's  action  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Cuban  Congress,  altho  the 
ratification  of  it  in  Havana  may  be  de- 
ferred until  our  Senate  shall  have  ratified 
the  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaty.  Guanta- 
namo Bay  is  an  admirable  site  for  a  naval 
station.  It  is  reported  that  Rear  Admiral 
Coghlan,  commanding  the  Caribbean 
squadron,  has  already  been  ordered  to 
begin  the  work  of  establishing  there  a 
permanent  naval  base,  and  that  the  tem- 
porary station  at  Culebra  Island  (near 
Porto  Rico)  will  be  abandoned.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Cuban  Senate  has  recom- 
mended the  ratification  of  tne  Reciprocity 
treaty,  saying  that  the  agreement  is 
clearly  favorable  to  Cuban  interests ;  but 
action  upon  this  treaty  at  Washington 
had  been  prevented — up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  week — by  the  complica- 
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tions  caused  by  the  controversy  over  the 
Statehood  bill.  It  is  now  known  also 
that  ratification  is  opposed  by  all  the  in- 
fluence that  can  be  exerted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Protective  Tariff  League. 

.-  The  insular  constabulary 
Ti  ^d  ^  forces  are  unable  to  cope 
^"  ^  with  the  insurgent  ladrones 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manila.  These  ladrones 
have  been  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  San  Miguel,  and  are  well  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition.  In 
Rizal  province,  last  week,  they  captured 
three  small  detachments  of  constables. 
Thirty  scouts  and  ten  constables  were 
also  captured  in  the  towns  of  Cainta  and 
Taytay  (eleven  miles  east  of  Manila), 
which  the  ladrones  surrounded.  On  the 
22d  Inspector  Mcllvaine  and  ten  con- 
stables were  surprised  and  made  prison- 
ers at  Montalban,  sixteen  miles  north- 
east of  Manila,  but  they  escaped  while 
their  captors  were  offering  to  release 
them  if  they  would  give  up  their  arms. 
At  Albay,  a  detachment  of  constables 
was  driven  back  by  a  considerable  force 
of  ladrones,  but  not  until  they  had  killed 
eleven  of  the  enemy.  The  zone  of  la- 
drone  activity  extends  from  Caloocan, 
four  miles  north  of  Manila,  eastward  to 
the  mountains  of  Rizal,  skirting  the 
northern  limits  of  Manila. — In  Min- 
danao, the  Moros  of  Bayan  have  signed  a 
peace  agreement  with  Captain  Pershing, 
to  whom  they  have  given  the  office  of 
Datto. — In  the  Senate  at  Washington 
the  pending  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  gold  standard  in  the  Philippines  was 
unexpectedly  passed  last  week,  with  an 
amendment  authorizing  the  President  to 
invite  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
Mexico,  China  and  other  nations  to  take 
part  in  a  conference  designed  to  fix  a 
rate  of  exchange  between  the  silver  coins 
of  silver  standard  countries  and  the  gold 
coins  of  countries  using  the  gold  stand- 
ard. This  is  the  bill  supported  by  Gov- 
ernor Taft  and  Secretary  Root.  It  was 
reported  by  the  House  Committee,  but 
the  House  Democrats,  assisted  by  Repub- 
lican votes,  substituted  for  it  a  bill  ex- 
tending our  monetary  system  over  the 
islands.  This  Senate  bill  makes  a  gold 
peso  (equal  to  half  a  gold  dollar)  the 
unit,  and  provides  for  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver pesos  of  416  grains  each.    Provision 


is  also  made  for  maintaining  the  parity 
of  silver  and  gold.  Passage  of  the  bill 
reducing  our  tariff  on  Philippine  prod- 
ucts has  been  opposed  in  the  Senate  by 
domestic  sugar  and  tobacco  interests. — 
At  a  dinner  in  New  York  in  honor  of 
Archbishop  Farley,  one  of  the  speakers 
was  Mr.  John  T.  McDonough  (a  Cath- 
olic), recently  nominated  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Philippines,  who  said : 

"  There  is  no  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines.  I  talked  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley  on  that  subject  when  he  was 
at  Lake  Champlain,  a  little  time  before  his 
death,  and  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  land 
questions  there,  that,  no  matter  how  the  title 
might  stand,  the  equity  was  with  the  Church 
and  the  Church  would  have  all  its  rights.  I 
am  sure  we  may  expect  as  much  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States.  With  all  the 
talk  about  the  friars  that  has  come  out  of  the 
church  discussion  in  the  Philippines,  there  has 
come  nothing  but  compliments  for  the  Jesuits, 
We  may  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  have  got  the  Philippines  and  that  we  are 
going  to  keep  them.  Opening  up  a  splen- 
did field  for  our  trade,  as  they  do,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  those  who  will  follow  us  not  to  retain 
our  interests  there.  We  control  the  Northern 
Pacific  now  and  will  have  400,000,000  people 
to  sell  to." 

— Japan  has  relinquished  her  claim  to 
Marcus  Island,  because  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  United  States  discovered  the  is- 
land 40  years  ago  and  then  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  Japan  offers  to  withdraw  the 
Japanese  who  are  living  there,  and  to  pay 
a  reasonable  indemnity  for  the  exclusion 
of  Americans  who  recently  attempted  to 
explore  the  island. 

_,    ,.  On    Tuesday   afternoon,    the 

Opens  ^7th'  -^^"^  Edward,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Alexandra, 
opened  Parliament  with  the  usual  gor- 
geous ceremony.  In  the  morning  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  after  the  fashion 
which  has  been  followed  since  the  Guy 
Fawkes  conspiracy,  examined  the  vaults 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  to  make  sure 
that  no  explosives  were  concealed  there. 
The  royal  party,  borne  in  six  state  car- 
riages, went  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  pro- 
cession was  large  but  not  particularly  en- 
thusiastic. The  scene  in  the  House  of 
Lords    was    picturesque.      Fronting   the 
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throne  were  the  Lords  Justices  in  bUie 
robes  and  the  War  Lords  in  red  robes, 
seated  on  the  woolsack,  while  space  to 
the  right  of  the  throne  was  reserved  for 
diplomats.  Benches  on  either  side  of  the 
house  were  occupied  by  the  peers  in  their 
red  robes  slashed  with  ermine,  and  be- 
hind them  sat  the  peeresses,  many  of 
whom  wore  their  coronation  gowns. 
The  first  of  the  royal  party  to  enter  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  number  of 
princesses.  Following  them  came  eight 
heralds,  walking  two  by  two,  who  took 
their  position  on  either  side  of  the 
thrones.  The  King,  clad  in  a  scarlet 
Field  Marshal's  uniform,  now  entered 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Queen.  When  he 
had  seated  himself  he  motioned  to  the 
Queen,  who  took  her  seat  beside  him. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  now  summoned,  and  on  their  ap- 
pearance the  King  read  the  speech  from 
the  throne  in  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice. 
The  gist  of  the  speech  was  as  follows : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  My  relations 
with  all  the  foreign  Powers  continue  friendly. 

"  The  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  ports  has 
led  to  negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
the  matters  in  dispute.  I  rejoice  that  a  set- 
tlement has  now  been  arrived  at  which  has 
justified  the  blockading  Powers  in  bringing 
all  hostile  naval  operations  to  an  immediate 
close. 

"  Negotiations  have  taken  place  for  an  ad- 
justment of  the  questions  which  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  my  possessions 
in  North  America  and  that  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska.  A  treaty  providing  for  the  reference 
of  these  questions  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  has 
been  signed  and  ratified.     .     .     . 

"  The  condition  of  the  European  provinces 
of  Turkey  gives  cause  for  serious  anxiety.  I 
have  used  my  best  efforts  to  impress  on  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  the  urgent  need  of 
practical,  well  considered  measures  of  reform." 

After  noting  that  Austria  and  Russia 
have  been  considering  the  reforms  which 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
should  recommend  to  the  Sultan,  the 
speech  adds: 

"  I  trust  that  the  proposals  will  prove  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and  that  I  shall  find  it 
possible  to  give  them  my  hearty  sup- 
port.    ... 

"  The  progress  of  events  in  South  Africa 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  visit  of  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  has  already  been  productive  of 
the  happiest  results,  and  the  opportunity  it 
has    provided    for   personal    conferences    with 


Lord  Milner  and  the  Ministers  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  and  the  representatives  of 
all  interests  and  opinions  has  greatly  con- 
duced to  a  smooth  adjustment  of  many  diffi- 
cult questions  and  to  the  removal  of  many 
occasions  of  misunderstanding." 

After  referring  to  the  Kano  (Nigeria) 
expedition  and  the  Indian  Durbar,  the 
King  said : 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  latter 
imposing  ceremony  coincided  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  drought  and  agricultural  dis- 
tress in  Western  India,  and  that  the  prospects 
for  both  agriculture  and  commerce  throughout 
my  Indian  Empire  are  more  encouraging  and 
satisfactory  than  for  some  time  past." 

The  speech  intimated  that  the  budget 
would  necessarily  be  large.  It  also  prom- 
ised that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  deal- 
ing with  the  Irish  land  question.  On 
this  last  topic  the  King  said : 

"  I  will,  I  trust,  complete  the  series  of  meas- 
ures which  have  already  done  much  to  substi- 
tute single  ownership  for  the  costly  and  un- 
satisfactory conditions  still  attaching  to  the 
tenure  of  agricultural  land  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Ireland." 


^ 


The  Opposition 
in   Parliament 


It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  the  Government  will 


be  hard  pressed  by  the 
Opposition  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament.  The  attacks  began  indeed 
on  the  day  of  opening.  When  the  House 
assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  February 
17th,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Gully,  read  the  King's 
speech  to  a  rather  small  assemblage.  The 
usual  address  in  reply  was  moved  and 
seconded,  and  immediately  the  campaign 
was  opened.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  the  Liberal  leader,  rose  to  in- 
terrogate the  Government  on  the  Vene- 
zuelan and  Macedonian  questions  and  the 
manner  in  which  affairs  were  to  be  set- 
tled in  South  Africa.  Fortunately,  he 
said,  the  cloud  in  Venezuela  had  passed, 
but  it  had  been  a  black  cloud  which  had 
caused  much  anxiety  and  which  many 
people  thought  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  country  now  to 
inquire  how  it  had  been  led  into  such 
difficulties.  He  thought  it  curious  that 
Germany  was  not  named  in  the  King's 
speech,  and  declared  that  the  opinion 
was  common  among  the  people  that  Great 
Britain  should  not  associate  with  that 
country.    He  himself  was  opposed  to.  co- 
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operation  with  Germany  in  a  matter  like  in  the  Reichstag  for  a  number  of  years 

the  Venezuelan  dispute.     Germany  was  to  come.     The  League  had  no  desire  to 

strong  but  rough,  and  furthermore  she  combat    the    Clericals    as    such,    but    it 

was  not  favorable  to  the  Monroe  Doc-  should  invite  its  agricultural  friends  who 

trine.     Subsequently   Sir  Henry,   in  his  were  Catholics  to  see  that  their  interests 

speech,    alluded    to    South    Africa    and  were  advocated  by  the  Center  with  the 

asked   whether   Mr.    Chamberlain's   acts  zeal  which  their  importance  demanded. 

were  approved  by  the  Government.     In  He  maintained  that  the  claims  of  Ger- 

conclusion  he  criticised  the  growth  of  the  man  agriculture  were  as  strong  as  those 

national  expenditure.    In  his  reply  to  this  of  German  industry.     Recent  legislation 

attack,    Mr.    Balfour,   the    Premier,    de-  had  been  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  capi- 

clared  that  the  Government  made  itself  tal  employed  in  industry  and  commerce 

entirely   responsible   for   Mr.    Chamber-  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  industrial 

Iain's  policy  in  South  Africa.    In  regard  working  classes  on  the  other.     But  the 

to  the  Venezuelan   affair  he  contended  middle  class  in  town  and  country  was 

that  it  was  impossible  at  the  present  mo-  far   more   important   than   the  working 

ment  to  lay  the  papers  before  the  House,  classes.      The    strength   of   the   Empire 

In  general  it  might  be  said  that  the  ne-  could  not  depend  upon  the  basis  of  either 

gotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the  capital  or  labor,  but  upon  those  who  were 

greatest  regard  not  only  for  the  feelings  attached  by  tradition  to  the  soil  or  to  the 

of  the  American  people,  but  for  the  feel-  homes  of    their  fathers.     The  Imperial 

ings  of  Venezuela  as  well.    A  still  more  Chancellor  had  promised  to  do  his  best 

virulent  attack  on  the  Government  cul-  for   German   agriculture,    but   only   the 

minated  on  February  24th,  when  a  mo-  other  day  they  had  observed  a  change  of 

tion  was  made  for    a    vote    of    censure  tone  in  a  speech  of  Count  Posadowsky's, 

against  Mr.   Brodrick,  the  Secretary  of  who    had    said    that    occupations    which 

War.     The  motion  took  the  form  of  an  lacked    vitality    to    preserve    themselves 

amendment  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  could  not  be  artificially  maintained.     In 

speech   from  the  throne,   regretting  the  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  League  to- 

fact  that  the  "  organization  of  the  army  ward    the    monarchy,  he  said,  with  the 

is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  empire,  hearty  applause  of  those  present: 
and  that  no  proportionate  gain  in  strength       .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^  .^  ^ 

or  efficiency  has  resulted  from  the  recent  shadow,  as  in  England;  we  do  not  want  a 

increase  of  military  expenditure.       The  despotism,  with  all  its  corruption,  as  in  Rus- 

debate  on  the  amendment  is  not  yet  fin-  sia;  nor  do  we  like  Republics  with  their  rotten 

isned.  Governments  by  cliques.     We  desire  to  serve 

'^  our  Emperor,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  free  Ger- 

The  German        ^^^  *^"*^  annual  meet-  man  men  like  our  forefathers.     To  strive  for 

A^rari;,n  T  P«m,.     '^^S     of     the     Agrarian  Preferment,  to  stick  to  office,  to  cringe  and  to 

Agrarian  i^eague     j^^^  recentlv     held  Matter— that  is  not  German ;  it  is  Oriental,  and 

in  Berlin,  was  largely  attended  by  mem-  'V  ^  ^^'^'T  "^^^'^  """'^  """^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^" 

bers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.     In  '^''  '°""''^' 

his  opening  speech  the  president,  Baron  The  most  polemic  speech  was  that  de- 

von  Wangenheim,  who  is  a  member  of  livered    by  Dr.  Dietrich  Hahn,  who    is 

the  Imperial  and  Prussian  Diets,  called  secretary  of  the  League  and  a  member 

to   mind    the   many   hard   conflicts    and  of  the  Reichstag.     He   dealt  somewhat 

many  successes  of  the  League  during  the  with  statistics,  showing  that,  altho    the 

past    ten    years    of    its    existence.      He  subscription    to    the    League    had    been 

denounced   the   compromise    which    had  doubled,    yet    its   membership   was    still 

passed  the  new  tariff  in  its  actual  form,  250,000.    He  regretted  that  of  the  25,000 

calling   it   an   economic    misfortune    for  larger    landed   proprietors    of   Germany 

German  agriculture.     They  would  have  only  1,455  adhered  to  the  League.     These 

obtained  what  they  required,  he  said,  if  members,    however,    subscribed    54,000 

tlie  friends  of  agriculture  were  not  still  marks  to  the  funds,  or  about  one-tenth 

divided  by  divergent  aims  in  other  de-  of  the  total  contributions.     The  League 

partments  of  politics.      There  was,   for  employed  50  lecturers,  who  in  the  past 

instance,  the  Clerical  Center,  whose  pow-  year  had   addressed   as   many  as   6,217 

er  would  probably  continue  to  dominate  meetings.    Turning  to  the  present  polit- 
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ical  leaders,  he  declared  that  Count  von 
Billow  was  no  whit  better  than  Count 
von  Caprivi ;  his  chief  concern  had  been 
to  obtain  foreign  markets  for  German  in- 
dustry. The  Ministers  did  not  maintain 
the  Bismarckian  traditions  of  national 
policy ;  they  were  merely  *'  expert 
caiiseiirs,  great  in  flattery  and  in  saying 
amiable  things  to  all  political  parties,  in- 
cluding even  the  Social  Democrats." 
They  were  also  in  the  habit  of  paying 
amiable  attentions  to  foreign  countries, 
and  all  over  the  globe  they  conducted 
German  policy  into  blind  alleys  from 
which  it  could  be  got  out  only  by  endless 
labor  and  trouble. 

„,.-.,  While  the  financial  pros- 

Relief  for  .  r  Ti.   1  u    1 

o     ,,         T.  1        perity  of  Italy  as  a  whole 

Southern  Italy       f         •',  :l  ^1  j 

has     been     strengthened 

in  recent  years,  the  southern  provinces 
and  the  islands  have,  on  the  contrary, 
fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  distress. 
As  an  indication  of  this  distress  it  may 
be  noted  that  during  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year  107,657  emigrants  sailed 
from  the  Port  of  Naples  alone.  Baron 
Sonnino  hardly  exaggerated  the  condi- 
tion when  he  said  in  a  recent  speech  at 
Naples : 

"Agriculture  is  perishing;  the  country  is 
being  depopulated,  losing  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  of  its  laborers;  property  is  being 
crushed  under  the  cruel  weight  of  its  fiscal 
burdens,  imposed  both  by  the  State  and  local 
taxation,  and  under  the  burden  of  its  own 
debts;  that  portion  of  the  rural  population 
which  does  not  seek  exile  plunges  deeper  in 
misery  every  day ;  local  factions  wage  their 
fruitless  warfare;  mutually  bandying  accusa- 
tions of  responsibility  for  their  common  loss; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  discontent, 
sometimes  actively  rebellious,  and  at  other 
times  crushed  and  resigned,  the  only  thing 
which  swells  and  prospers  is  the  blood-sucking 
octopus  of  usury." 

To  remedy  this  depression  two  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment and  are  now  under  consideration 
in  committee.  Signor  Zanardelli,  who 
has  traveled  through  the  south  and  in- 
vestigated the  country  for  himself,  in- 
troduced the  Government  scheme,  the 
main  principles  of  which  are  as  follows : 
The  gradual  reduction  of  the  price  of 
salt,  a  Government  monopoly,  from  40 
to  20  centimes  a  kilogram,  with  two 
stages  at  30  and  25 ;  the  exemption  from 
land  tax  of  small  holdings  assessed  at 


two  lire  or  less  a  year,  and  the  diminu- 
tion, by  two  lire,  of  the  tax  on  holdings 
which  are  assessed  at  leso  than  10  lire  a 
year ;  the  exemption  from  land  tax  of 
new  agricultural  buildings  and  land 
marked  out  for  reafiforestation ;  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of  laborers'  wages 
and  of  animals  used  for  cultivation,  and 
the  temporary  exemption  of  new  indus- 
trial buildings.  The  bill  also  contains 
provisions  for  facilitating  loans  at  easy 
rates  of  payment.  Baron  Sonnino  for 
the  Opposition  proposed  a  scheme  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  small  proprietors  under  con- 
ditions which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  live.  He  would  revive  the  sys- 
tem of  enHteiisi,  or  perpetual  leases  at 
low  rents,  which  has  almost  died  out. 
He  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  Naples 
and  the  Bank  of  Italy  should  be  em- 
powered to  liquidate  the  property  now  in 
their  hands  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
small  farmers  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
that  this  property  should  go  into  the 
hands  of  an  institution  which  should 
lease  it  out  on  the  eniitensi  tenure  in 
small  lots  to  immediate  cultivators. 
These  lots  are  not  to  exceed  ten  hectares 
and  the  rent  is  not  to  be  greater  than 
four  times  the  tax  actually  incumbent  on 
the  land.  The  land  tax  also  is  to  be  re- 
duced by  one-half,  and  various  laws  are 
to  regulate  the  obligation  of  landlords 
toward  tenants  and  laborers. 

The  Macedonian     ^he  exact  status  of  the 
Question  Macedonian  question  is 

still  obscure,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  authentic  information  on  the 
subject.  Some  facts,  however,  are  known. 
On  February  17th  the  Sobranje  at  Sofia 
discussed  the  Governmental  suppression 
of  the  Macedonia  committee,  and  after  a 
violent  debate  adopted  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval. On  the  same  day  the  Austro- 
Russian  note  was  submitted  to  the  Cab- 
inets of  Berlin,  Paris,  London  and  Rome. 
Two  days  later  Count  Lamsdorff.  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  inform  d  the 
French  Gov^rnment  that  all  th^  Euro- 
pean Poweis  had  agreed  to  the  note  sent 
by  Austria  and  Russia.  Count  Lams- 
dorff, therefore,  immediately  directed  M. 
Zinovieff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  to  visit  the  Sultan  in 
company  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
and  present  the  joint  note.    The  first  in- 
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tention  had  been  to  present  notes  sep- 
arately from  the  two  Governments,  but 
this  plan  was  changed  at  the  last  moment 
in  order  to  secure  the  greater  impressive- 
ness  of  combined  action.  February  23d 
the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Tewfik  Pasha,  informed  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Ambassadors  that  the  Sultan 
was  willing  to  adopt  the  demanded 
scheme  of  reform.  Our  information  so 
far  in  regard  to  the  exact  demands  made 
upon  the  Sultan  is  very  vague,  and 
whether  that  crafty  Sovereign  really 
means  to  make  his  word  effective  can  be 
shown  by  time  alone.  The  note  did  not 
mention  Macedonia  by  name,  but  is  to  ap- 
ply to  all  the  Christian  Provinces  of  Tur- 
key alike,  altho,  of  course,  it  is  directed 
really  toward  Macedonia.  So  much  of 
the  note  has  been  made  public:  That  in 
the  first  place  the  financial  control  of 
taxes  in  the  European  vilayets  is  to  be 
radically  changed.  The  gendarmerie  in 
these  European  vilayets  is  to  be  reor- 
ganized. Christians  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  ranks  in  numbers  proportional  to 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
the  officers  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
subjects  of  neutral  European  States — 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  The 
government  of  the  Christian  provinces 
is  to  be  managed  by  some  high  official 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs 
where  he  governs. 

^  One  act  in  the  Humbert  comedy 

r  ranee  1         1  t^  1 

was  closed  on  rebruary  21st, 
when  the  Ninth  Correctional  Chamber  in 
Paris  acquitted  the  defendants  in  the  libel 
suit  brought  against  them  by  M.  Cattaui, 
the  banker.  The  judgment  delivered  by 
the  Court  was  long  and  maintained  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Humberts  in  charg- 
ing M.  Cattaui  with  usury.  On  hearing 
the  acquittal,  Madame  Humbert  ex- 
claimed theatrically,  "  At  last  the  voice 
of  justice  is  heard."  This  is,  however, 
merely  a  temporary  triumph  for  the 
Humberts  and  does  not  affect  the  main 
case  involving  the  authenticity  of  the 
Crawford  money.  Public  sympathy  in 
the  suit  brought  by  M.  Cattaui  was  wich 
the  Humberts. — Religious  disturbances 
have  again  broken  out  in  Brittany,  the 
stronghold  of  Catholicism.  Contrary  to 
the  Associations  Law,  the  nuns  at  the  vil- 
lage of  St.   Meen   have   reopened   their 


The  Protestant  Move 
ment  in  Austria 


school.  February  19th  a  Police  Com- 
missary with  a  squad  of  gendarmes  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  in  order  to  close 
the  school.  At  his  coming  the  church 
bell  sounded  an  alarm  and  three  hundred 
peasants  gathered  before  the  school  vio- 
lently determined  to  prevent  its  closing. 
The  lady  superior  of  the  school,  however, 
promised  the  commissary  to  depart  with- 
in a  week. 

J« 

The  official  .organ 
of  the  '*  Away  from 
Rome  "  movement 
in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  is 
the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung  fur 
Oesterreich,  which  journal  has  been  fur- 
nishing quarterly  reliable  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  progress  of  this  singular 
agitation.  Recently  it  gave  a  survey  of 
the  whole  movement  from  its  inception 
to  the  present  time  and  stated  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  make  the  total 
number  of  converts  fully  thirty-five  thou- 
sand. Up  to  the  beginning  of  1902  the 
additions  to  the  Protestant  churches, 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed, 
had  been  19,680,  and  the  additions  to  the 
old  Catholic  Church  were  8,230,  or  a 
grand  total  of  27,910.  Even  allowing 
for  the  slight  numerical  decrease  in  the 
average  annual  contingent  for  1902,  the 
total  claimed  by  the  Kirchenzeitung  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  The  first  quarter 
for  1902  resulted  in  2,523  changes  from 
the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  of  these  1,012  were  in  Bohemia 
alone.  Proportionally  a  change  of  the 
Church  connection  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand in  about  five  years  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  some  twenty-four  millions 
seems  insignificant;  yet  careful  students 
find  more  meaning  in  this  comparatively 
small  but  steady  growth  in  the  propa- 
ganda than  if  the  converts  came  in 
mighty  hosts.  These  changes  are  evi- 
dently the  outcome  of  deep  conviction 
and  are  made  definitely  and  finally;  re- 
turns of  converts  to  their  old  Church  are 
practically  never  made.  All  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  permanently  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  these 
people.  Congregations  are  regularly  or- 
ganized wherever  the  number  of  con- 
verts justify  this  step,  altho  in  most  cases 
it  is  deemed  wiser  to  have  them  connect 
themselves  with  the  evangelical  churches 
already  established. 


Man's    Place    in    the    Universe 


By   Alfred    Russel    Wallace 

[The  followiug  article  by  the  Joint  discoverer  with  Darwin  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is 
one  of  unusual  suggestiveness  and  illustrates  the  wide  scope  of  the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tists of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  wide  reading,  for  it  deals  with  the  facts  of  astron- 
omy which  seem  to  make  man  central  in  the  universe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Wallace's  spec- 
ulations in  fields  far  out  of  biology  have  attracted  great  attention.  He  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  now 
the  only  survivors  of  that  small  band  of  English  scientists,  including  Darwin,  Iluxley  and  Tyndall, 
who  introduced  and  defended  the  theory  of  natural  selection — which  has  revolutionized  all  philosophy 
and  made  their  names  immortal. — Editor.] 


TO  the  early  astronomers  the  earth 
was  the  center  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, sun,  moon,  planets  and 
stars  all  alike  revolving  around  it  in 
more  or  less  eccentric  and  complex  or- 
bits, and  all  were  naturally  thought  to 
exist  as  appendages  to  our  globe  and  for 
the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  man — 
"  the  sun  to  rule  by  day,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  to  rule  by  night."  But  when 
the  Copernican  system  became  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  found  that  our  earth 
was  not  specially  distinguished  from  the 
other  planets  by  any  superiority  of  size 
or  position,  it  was  seen  that  our  pride  of 
place  must  be  given  up.  And,  later,  when 
the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  of  the 
many  brilliant  astronomers  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  together  with  the  ever- 
widening  knowledge  derived  from  the 
growing  power  and  perfection  of  the 
telescope  and  of  improved  astronomical 
instruments,  showed  us  the  utter  insig- 
nificance even  of  our  sun  and  solar  sys- 
tem among  the  countless  hosts  of  stars 
and  the  myriads  of  clusters  and  nebulae, 
we  seemed  to  be  driven  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  to  be  forced  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  vast,  stupendous  universe 
could  have  no  special  relation  to  our- 
selves any  more  than  to  any  other  of  the 
million  suns  and  systems,  many  of  which 
were  probably  far  grander  and  more  im- 
portant than  ours,  and  perhaps  fitted  to 
be  the  abode  of  more  highly  organized 
beings. 

During  the  last  half  century,  and  per- 
haps much  longer,  popular  writers  have 
often  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  habit- 
ability  of  the  planets  by  intelligent  be- 
ings, and  the  probability  of  other  suns 
being  attended  by  other  trains  of  planets 
similarly  inhabited,  and  the  most  diverse 
and  even  opposing  views  have  been  held 


as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
these  supposed  facts.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster held  them  to  be  almost  essential  to 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and  in  some  way 
bound  up  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  this  has  been  the  view  of 
many  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  all  recent 
astronomical  research  has  been  to  give 
us  wider  views  of  the  vastness,  the  va- 
riety and  the  marvelous  complexity  of 
the  stellar  universe,  and  proportionally 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  our  little 
speck  of  earth  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  this  has  been  made  use  of  by 
the  more  aggressive  among  modern 
skeptics  to  hold  up  religious  creeds  and 
dogmas  to  scorn  and  contempt.  They 
point  out  the  irrationality  and  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  the  Creator  of  all  this 
unimaginable  vastness  of  suns  and  sys- 
tems, filling  for  all  we  know  endless 
space,  should  have  any  special  interest  in 
so  pitiful  a  creature  as  man,  the  de- 
graded or  imperfectly  developed  inhabit- 
ant of  one  of  the  smaller  planets  attached 
to  a  second  or  third  rate  sun ;  while  that 
He  should  have  selected  this  little  world 
for  the  scene  of  the  tremendous  and 
necessarily  unique  sacrifice  of  his  Son 
in  order  to  save  a  portion  of  these 
"  miserable  sinners "  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  sins,  was,  in  their 
view,  a  crowning  absurdity  too  incredi- 
ble to  be  believed  by  any  rational  being. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  theo- 
logians had  no  adequate  reply  to  this 
rude  attack ;  while  many  of  them  have 
felt  their  position  to  be  untenable,  and 
have  renounced  the  idea  of  a  special 
revelation  and  a  supreme  Saviour  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  so  minute  and 
insignificant  a  speck  in  the  universe. 
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But  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
past  century  the  rapidly  increasing  body 
of  facts  and  observations  leading  to  a 
more  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
stars  and  stellar  systems  have  throv^n  a 
new  and  somewhat  unexpected  light  on 
this  very  interesting  problem  of  our  re- 
lation to  the  universe  of  which  we  form 
a  part;  and  altho  these  discoveries  have, 
of  course,  no  bearing  upon  the  special 
theological  dogmas  of  the  Christian,  or 
of  any  other  religion,  they  do  tend  to 
show  that  our  position  in  the  material 
universe  is  special  and  probably  unique, 
and  that  it  is  such  as  to  lend  support  to 
the  view,  held  by  many  great  thinkers 
and  writers  to-day,  that  the  supreme  end 
and  purpose  of  this  vast  universe  was 
the  production  and  development  of  the 
living    soul    in  the  perishable  body  of 


man. 


The  Agnostics  and  Materialists  will 
no  doubt  object  that  the  want  of  all 
proportion  between  the  means  and  the 
end  condemns  this  theory  from  its  very 
foundation.  But  is  there  any  such  want 
of  proportion?  Given  infinite  space  and 
infinite  time,  and  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  want  of  proportion  if  the  end  to 
be  reached  were  a  great  and  worthy  one, 
and  if  the  particular  mode  of  attaining 
that  end  were  the  best,  or  perhaps  even 
the  only  possible  one ;  and  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  it  was  so  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  used  and  has  succeeded. 

The  development  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being  with  all  his  intellectual  powers  and 
moral  possibilities  is  certainly  a  great  end 
in  itself,  so  great  and  so  noble  that  if 
a  universe  of  matter  and  ether  as  large 
as  that  of  which  we  have  now  obtained 
some  definite  knowledge  were  required 
for  the  work,  why  should  it  not  be  used  ? 
Of  course  I  am  taking  the  view  of  those 
who  believe  in  some  Intelligent  Cause 
at  the  back  of  this  universe,  some 
Creator  or  creators,  Designer  or  design- 
ers. For  those  who  take  the  other  view, 
that  matter  and  ether,  with  all  the  laws 
and  forces  without  which  they  could  not 
exist  for  a  moment,  are  in  their  essen- 
tial nature  eternal  and  self-existent,  no 
such  objection  is  tenable.  For  the  pro- 
du».tion  of  life  and  of  man  then  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  chance — of  the 
right  and  exact  combination  of  matter 
and  its  complex  forces  occurrinp^  after 
an   almost  infinite  number  of  combina- 


tions that  led  to  nothing.  On  this  view 
the  argument  as  to  our  unique  position, 
derived  from  the  discoveries  of  the  New 
Astronomy,  is  even  more  forcible,  tho 
hardly  so  satisfactory,  because  it  also 
teaches  us  that  if  man  is  a  product  of 
blind  forces  and  unconscious  laws  acting 
-pon  non-living  matter,  then,  as  he  has 
been  produced  by  physical  law,  so  he 
will  die  out  by  the  continued  operation 
of  the  same  laws,  against  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  These  laws  of  nature  have 
been  finely  described  in  the  late  Grant 
Allen's  striking  philosophical  poem, 
which  he  has  entitled  "  Magdalen  Tow- 
ers," and  which  was  written  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford: 

"  They  care  not  any  whit  for  pain  or  pleasure, 
That  seems  to  us  the  sum  and  end  of  all, 
Dumb    force    and    barren    number    are    their 
measure, 
What  shall  be  shall  be,  tho  the  great  earth 
fall. 
They  take  no  heed  of  man  or  man's  deserving, 
Reck   not   what   happy   lives   they   make   or 
mar, 
Work  out  their  fatal  will  unswerv'd,  unswerv- 
ing, 
And  know  not  that  they  are !  " 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  man's  position  in  the  uni- 
verse and  to  summarize  the  various  lines 
of  research  that  converge  to  render  it  at 
least  a  thinkable  and  rational  hypothesis. 
Altho  most  of  the  facts  and  conclusions 
are  well  known  separately,  and  have  been 
set  forth  by  both  scientific  and  popular 
writers,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
been  combined  as  I  now  attempt  to  com- 
bine them,  or  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
obvious  ones. 

Are  the  Stars  Infinite  in  Niunherf — 
It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  stars 
are  infinite  in  number  and  that  the  stellar 
universe  is  therefore  infinite  in  extent; 
and  if  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
pointed  in  this  direction  our  inquiry 
would  be  useless,  because  as  regards  in- 
finity there  can  be  no  difference  of  posi- 
tion. In  whatever  part  of  it  we  may  be 
situated  that  part  can  be  no  nearer  the 
center  than  any  other  part.  Infinite 
space  has  been  well  defined  as  a  circle,  or 
rather  a  sphere,  whose  center  is  every- 
where and  circumference  nowhere. 
As  the  telescope  increased  in  efficiency 
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through  the  labors  of  Dollond  and  number  of  visible  stars  from  the  first  to 
Herschel  it  was  found  that  every  in-  the  ninth  magnitude  is  about  200,000. 
crease  of  power  and  of  light  due  to  in-  Now  if  this  rate  of  increase  continued, 
creased  diameter  of  object-glass  or  mir-  the  number  down  to  the  seventeenth 
ror  greatly  increased  the  number  of  magnitude,  the  faintest  visible  in  the 
visible  stars,  and  this  increase  went  on  best  modern  telescopes,  would  be  about 
with  approximate  equality  of  rate  till  the  1,400  millions.  But  both  telescopic  ob- 
largest  modern  telescopes  were  nearly  servation  and  photographic  charts  show 
reached.  But  latterly  increased  size  and  that  there  is  nothing  approaching  this 
power  has  revealed  new  stars  in  a  small-  number,  it  being  estimated  that  the  total 
er  and  smaller  proportion,  indicating  that  number  thus  visible  does  not  exceed 
we  are  approaching  the  outer  limits  of  100  millions — again  proving  that  as  our 
the  starry  system.  This  conclusion  is  instruments  reach  further  and  further 
further  enforced  by  the  fact  that  the  nu-  into  space  they  find  a  continuous  dimi- 
merous  dark  patches  in  the  heavens  nution  in  the  number  of  stars,  thus  in- 
where  hardly  any  stars  are  visible,  and  dicating  an  approach  to  the  outer  limits 
those  seen  are  projected  on  intensely  of  the  stellar  universe, 
dark  background,  as  in  the  "  coal-sacks  "  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  rifts  and  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  universe  of 
channnels  in  the  Milky  Way  itself,  con-  luminous  stars  is  that  dependent  on  the 
tinue  to  present  the  same  features  in  tele-  laws  of  light.  This  has  been  long  known 
scopes  of  the  very  highest  powers  as  they  to  astronomers  and  it  has  been  very 
do  in  those  of  very  moderate  size.  This  clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  Professor 
could  not  possibly  happen  if  stars  were  Simon  Newcomb,  one  of  the  profound- 
infinite  in  number,  or  even  if  they  ex-  est  of  mathematical  astronomers.  He 
tended  in  similar  profusion  into  spaces  tells  us  to  imagine  a  series  of  concentric 
very  much  greater  than  those  to  which  spheres,  each  the  same  distance  apart 
our  telescopes  can  reach,  because  in  that  from  the  first,  which  includes  only  the 
case  these  dark  backgrounds  could  be  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  space 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  millions  of  between  each  pair  of  these  spheres  will 
stars  so  distant  as  to  be  separately  in-  be  in  extent  proportional  to  the  squares 
visible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Milky  Way  of  the  diameters  of  the  sphere  that 
itself.  The  only  other  explanation  would  limit  it ;  and  as  the  light  we  receive  from 
be  that  the  star-system  is  penetrated  in  each  star  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
several  directions  by  perfectly  straight  distance  from  us,  it  follows  that  if  each 
tunnels  of  enormous  length  compared  region  were  equally  strewn  with  stars  of 
with  their  diameter  in  which  no  stars  the  same  average  brightness  then  we 
exist,  and  this  is  considered  to  be  so  im-  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  light 
probable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  considera-  from  each  region,  the  diminution  of  light 
tion.  from    each    star    being    exactly    com- 

The    same    conclusion    is    reached   by  pensated  by  the  vastly  greater  numbers 

means  of   that   powerful   engine   of   re-  in     each     successively     larger     sphere, 

search,   the   photographic  plate.     When  Hence  it  follows  that  if  these  concentric 

this  is  exposed  in  the  focus  of  a  telescope  spheres  were  infinite  we  should  receive 

for  three  hours  a  much  greater  number  an  infinite  amount  of  light  from  them, 

of  stars  are  revealed  than  any  telescope  and  even  if  we  make  an  ample  allowance 

can  detect,  but  longer  exposures  add  less  for  stoppage  of  light  by  intervening  dark 

and  less  to  the  number,  again  indicating  bodies,  or  by  cosmic  dust,  or  by  imper- 

that  the  limit  of  stars  in  that  direction  is  feet  transparency  of  the  ether,  we  should 

nearly  reached.  at  least  receive  quite  as  much  light  from 

Yet  again,  the  method  of  counting  the  them  as  the   sun  gives  us  at  noonday, 

stars  of  the  various  astronomical  magni-  But  the  amount  we  actually  receive  is  so 

tudes   gives   a   similar   result.     At  each  immensely  less  than  this  as  to  prove  that 

lesser  magnitude  the  number  of  stars  is  the  concentric   spheres  of  stars  beyond 

about  three  times  greater  than   that  of  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye  cannot  be 

the  next  higher  magnitude,  and  this  rule  very  numerous.     For  the  total  light  of 

applies  with  tolerable  accuracy  down  to  all  the  stars  is  estimated  to  be  not  more 

those  of  the  ninth  magnitude.    The  total  than  about  one-fortieth    of    moon-light, 
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which  is  itself  only  about  one  five  hun- 
dred thousandth  of  sunlight.  This  proof 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse is  therefore  a  very  forcible  one,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  that  afforded 
by  telescopic  research,  as  already  de- 
scribed, is  altogether  conclusive. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  facts 
known  as  to  the  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  stars,  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

THE     DISTRIBUTION      OF     THE     STARS     IN 
SPACE. 

The  first  great  fact  bearing  upon 
this  subject  is  that  a  large  number  of 
stars  are  not  "  fixed,"  as  was  universal- 
ly believed  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  that  many  of  them,  and 
probably  all,  have  proper  motions  of 
their  own.  These  motions  are  very 
small  and  can  only  be  detected  by 
observations  continued  for  many  years. 
The  most  rapid  motion  yet  observed  is 
that  of  a  small  star  of  6]^  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  which 
moves  seven  seconds  of  arc  per  annum, 
while  others  move  only  this  amount  in 
a  century,  and  all  but  a  few  less  than  a 
second  per  annum.  The  proper  motions 
of  several  thousand  stars  have  now  been 
determined.  These  motions  are  in  every 
possible  direction,  but  it  has  been  recent- 
ly discovered  that  considerable  groups 
of  stars  often  move  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  the  same  rate.  The  Pleiades  ex- 
hibit this  phenomenon,  but  much  larger 
groups  have  the  same  kind  of  motion, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  theory  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  heavens  there  is  a 
star-drift  in  fixed  directions.  Our  sun 
is  now  known  to  have  its  own  ''  proper 
motion,"  the  direction  and  rate  of  which 
has  been  determined  approximately. 
This  will,  of  course,  produce  an  ap- 
parent movement  in  all  the  stars  except 
those  situated  exactly  in  the  line  of  our 
motion,  and  the  displacement  thus  caused 
has  to  be  allowed  for  in  determining  the 
true  motion  of  the  stars  in  space.  Should 
any  of  the  stars  be  moving  obliquely  to- 
ward us  we  shall  only  perceive  that  por- 
tion of  the  motion  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  star  from 
us,  but  the  beautiful  method  of  deter- 
mining motion  in  the  line  of  sight  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope  has  overcome 
this  difficulty,  and  by  its  means  we  now 


know  the  real  motion  of  many  stars, 
both  in  direction  and  velocity,  when  we 
have  been  able  to  measure  their  distance 
from  us. 

This  measurement  of  the  distances  of 
the  stars  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
instrumental  determinations  of  modern 
astronomy,  both  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme remoteness  of  most  of  them,  and 
because  owing  to  the  motions  of  the  stars 
themselves  we  have  no  fixed  point  from 
which  to  determine  changes  of  position. 

Most  people  know  that  by  means  of 
a  measured  base-line  the  distances  of 
very  remote  and  inaccessible  objects  can 
be  determined  with  considerable  accu- 
racy, depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
base  and  its  careful  measurement,  and 
equally  upon  the  extremely  accurate 
measurement  of  the  angles  taken  at  each 
extremity  of  the  base.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  position  of  mountain  peaks  is 
determined,  as  well  as  the  distances 
across  narrow  seas,  while  all  civilized 
countries  have  been  trigonometrically 
surveyed  in  this  manner. 

In  the  case  of  the  stars  the  base  line 
used  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions of  miles.  Every  six  months  we  are 
at  opposite  ends  of  this  base,  and  if  we 
had  any  absolutely  fixed  point  in  the 
heavens  in  the  right  position  from  which 
to  take  our  angles  we  could  in  this  way 
determine  the  distance  of  some  of  the 
stars.  But  as  almost  all  the  stars  are 
moving  at  various  rates  and  in  various  di- 
rections, as  our  sun  itself  is  moving,  and 
as  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  can 
only  be  determined  in  relation  to  other 
stars,  there  is  everywhere  a  complication 
of  opposing  motions  and  nowhere  the 
assured  fixity  we  require  for  such  deli- 
cate measurements.  But,  notvv^ithstand- 
ing  all  these  difficulties,  astronomers 
have  by  various  ingenious  methods  now 
measured  the  distances  of  a  number  of 
stars  with  considerable  precision,  not- 
withstanding the  failures  of  their  pred- 
ecessors for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
nearest  of  all  the  stars  are  so  remote  that 
the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  as  seen  from  the  star  would  subtend 
an  angle  of  considerably  less  than  one 
second  of  arc,  while  most  of  those  meas- 
ured are  so  excessively  distant  that  this 
angle  is  often  one-tenth  of  a  second,  or 
even  considerably  less.     To  understand 


how  small  a  quantity  this  is  and  what  a 
distance  it  implies,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
viewed  at  a  mile  distant,  the  small  letter 
0  in  this  page  would  subtend  an  angle 
of  about  one-tenth  of  a  second.  From  a 
star  of  an  average  distance  from  us, 
therefore,  the  earth  and  sun,  if  they 
could  be  seen,  would  appear  only  as  far 
apart  as  the  opposite  sides  of  the  letter  o 
when  a  mile  away  from  us.  But  stars 
twice  as  far  as  these  have  been  meas- 


ured, it  is  believed,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  and  the  distances  of  about  sixty 
stars  have  now  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  bright- 
est stars  were  the  nearest  to  us,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  there  is  little  or  no  rela- 
tion between  brightness  or  magnitude 
and  distance.  The  nearest  star  yet  meas- 
ured is  indeed  a  very  bright  one  in  the 
southern    hemisphere.    Alpha    Centauri ; 
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but  one  almost  as  near,  6i  Cygni,  is  of 
the  fifth  magnitude  only,  and  another 
still  nearer  in  the  constellation  Piscis 
Australis  is  of  the  seventh  magnitude. 
Those  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  which 
have  had  their  distances  measured  have 
a  parallax  of  considerably  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  second,  and  are  therefore 
among  the  remoter  stars. 

The  true  relation,  as  was  long  sus- 
pected theoretically,  is  between  proper 
motion  and  distance,  those  which  move 
fastest  being  nearest  to  us.  It  is  as  if 
from  a  mountain  top  we  observed  ships 
at  sea  from  two  or  three  miles  to  40  or 
50  miles  distant,  and  kept  a  record  of 
their  angular  movements.  All  might  be 
really  moving  at  not  very  different 
speeds — from  five  to  perhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  yet  while  some 
would  appear  to  move  rapidly,  others 
would  seem  to  be  almost  stationary,  and 
this  would  depend  almost  entirely  on 
their  distance  from  the  observer.  So 
with  the  stars.  All  may  have,  and  proba- 
bly have,  real  motions  which  do  not  dif- 
fer very  greatly  in  rapidity,  but  only  in 
those  which  are  comparatively  near  us 
can  we  detect  any  motion  at  all.  This 
theoretical  conclusion  being  confirmed 
by  all  the  stars  whose  distances  have  been 
measured,  we  have  a  most  valuable  and 
trustworthy  means  of  ascertaining  their 
comparative  distances  from  us,  since 
those  whose  proper  motions  are  either 
exceedingly  small  or  cannot  be  detected 
at  all  are  certainly  very  much  further 
from  us  than  those  which  have  well 
marked  and  large  proper  motions.  It  is 
by  such  indications  that  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  real  form  and  structure  of  the 
stellar  universe,  as  we  will  proceed  to 
show. 

The  Galaxy,  or  "Milky  Way" — By 
far  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
starry  heavens  is  that  vast  irregular 
nebulous  ring  which  in  all  ages  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  observers.  This  great  ring 
divides  the  whole  heavens  into  two 
hemispheres,  making  an  angle  of  about 
63°  with  the  equinoctial,  so  that  portions 
of  it  pass  not  far  from  the  north  and  south 
poles.  Its  nebulosity  is  now  believed  to 
be  almost  wholly  due  to  the  massing  to- 
gether of  myriads  of  minute  stars,  since 
each  increase  in  the  power  of  the  tele- 


scope shows  more  and  more  of  these 
stars,  while  the  best  photographic  plates 
show  them  everywhere  closely  packed, 
but  still  with  a  luminous  haze  between 
them  indicating  yet  more  stars  beyond. 

But  besides  these  minute  stars  which 
give  us  the  cloudy  or  milky  appearance, 
it  is  found  that  stars  of  all  degrees  of 
brilliancy  are  more  numerous  in  tlie 
milky  way  and  in  its  vicinity  than  else- 
where. The  two  poles  of  the  Galaxy  are 
the  regions  where  stars  are  scantiest. 
Each  15°  nearer  to  it  they  increase  in 
numbers,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rap- 
idly, till  we  reach  its  borders.  The  fol- 
lowing series  of  numbers  give  the  aver- 
age number  of  stars  in  a  square  of  15'  at 
each  15°  from  the  pole  of  the  galaxy,  as 
determined  by  Sir  John  Herschel :  4 — 5 
—8—13—24—53. 

Later  observations  have  fully  con- 
firmed this,  while  it  has  been  shown  by 
the  late  Mr.  Proctor  that  all  stars  down 
to  the  tenth  magnitude,  more  than  324,- 
000,  when  carefully  mapped,  mark  out 
the  Milky  Way  in  all  its  details  by  their 
greater  density.  Later  still  the  Italian 
astronomer  Schiaparelli,  by  using  all  the 
materials  now  available,  arrives  at  the 
same  result,  and  Profesor  Simon  New- 
comb,  of  Washington,  after  a  close  ex- 
amination of  his  maps  assures  us  that 
the  Milky  Way  can  be  fairly  traced  out 
by  the  region  of  maximum  agglomera- 
tion of  stars. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Galaxy  is  a  vast  annular  agglomera- 
tion of  stars  forming  a  great  circle  round 
the  heavens,  altho  in  places  very  irregu- 
lar, being  split  in  two  for  about  one-third 
of  its  circumference  and  being  besides 
full  of  irregular  dark  streaks  and 
patches,  where  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes show  very  few  stars.  So  that,  as 
Sir  John  Herschel  says,  we  are  irresisti- 
bly led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  those 
regions  "  we  see  fairly  through  the  starry 
stratum ;  "  and  this  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  these  parts  "  the  ground 
of  the  heavens  seen  between  the  stars  is 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  dark,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  multitudes  of 
stars,  too  minute  to  be  individually  dis- 
cernible, existed  beyond."  This  great 
ring  is,  therefore,  evidently  not  very 
much  extended  in  the  direction  of  its 
own  plane — that  is,  the  ring  is  not  flat 
or  greatly  compressed    (as   is   Saturn's 
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ring,  for  example)  or  we  should  nowhere 
see  through  it. 

But  what  is  more  important  is  that  we 
must  be  situated  not  m  any  part  of  it,  as 
was  once  supposed,  but  at  or  near  the 
very  central   point  in  the   plane  of  the 
ring — that  is,  nearly  equally  distant  from 
every  part  of  it.     This  must  be  the  case 
because  from  any  other  position  the  ring 
would  not  appear  to  us  so  uniform  as  it 
does.     If  we  were  much  nearer  to  one 
side  of  it  than  to  the  other    the  nearer 
side  would  appear  broader,  the  more  re- 
mote side  narrower,  and  these  two  di- 
rections would  show  a  decided  difference 
in  the  numbers  of  the  visible  stars.     Sir 
John     Herschel,     indeed,     thought     the 
southern  portion  was  nearer  to  us  than 
the    northern     because    of    its    greater 
brightness,  which,  he  says,  is  very  strik- 
ing and  conveys   strongly  the    idea    of 
greater  proximity.     But  this  may  be  de- 
ceptive, because  the  whole  Milky  Way 
shows  great  irregularities  and  variations 
in  brightness,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that    the   portions    near   the    north   and 
south    poles    are    both    equally    narrow, 
while  the  parts  90°  from  them  are  both 
very   broad,   rather   suggesting  equality 
of  distance  in  all  directions.     Nearness 
^vould  be  indicated  by  a  widening  out  of 
stars  of  all  magnitudes,  not  necessarily 
by  any  general    increase    of    brilliancy. 
The  facts,  therefore,  seem  to  show  that 
we   are  about   equally   distant   from   all 
parts  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Very  important,  however,  is  Sir  John 
Herschel's  testimony  to  the  close  cor- 
respondence of  the  Galaxy  as  a  whole  to 
a  great  circle.  He  tells  us  that,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  its  greatest  brightness,  it 
conforms  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  of 
a  great  circle  inclined  about  63°  to  the 
equinoctial  and  cutting  that  circle  in 
R.  A.  6  h.  47  m.,  and  18  h.  47  m.,  while 
its  poles  are  in  R.  A.  12  h.  47  m.,  N. 
Decl.  2/,  and  R.  A.  o  h.  47  m.,  S.  Decl. 
izy"".  He  therefore  determines  it,  by  the 
figures  he  gives,  to  lie  in  an  exact  great 
circle  as  seen  from  the  earth,  as  nearly 
as  so  irregular  an  object  can  be  defined. 
But  neither  he  nor  any  other  astronomer 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  makes  any  remark 
on  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  fact, 
which  proves  that  we  are  placed  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  density  of 
the  ring.     The  fact  of  the  Galaxy  form- 


ing a  great  circle  as  seen  from  the  earth 
being  so  familiar  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  why  it  is 
so.  If  we  could  look  at  such  a  fact  from 
the  outside,  as  it  were,  we  should  certain- 
ly impute  to  it  some  causal  connection 
between  our  system  and  the  Galaxy,  But 
before  speculating  what  this  relation  may 
mean  we  must  consider  another  point  of 
equal  importance  in  our  relation  to  the 
system  of  stars. 

Our  Star  Cluster. — It  has  long  been 
observed  that  the  brighter  stars  seem 
scattered  over  the  whole  heavens  with  no 
special  abundance  in  or  near  the  Milky 
Way,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  due  to 
their  being  much  nearer  to  us.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  brightness  is  no 
indication  of  nearness,  so  that  this  fact 
has  little  significance.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  do  possess  a  real  test  of  near- 
ness in  the  amount  of  the  proper  motion 
of  stars,  and  this  leads  us  to  a  very  defi- 
nite and  most  suggestive  conclusion. 
For  the  stars  which  are  nearest  to  us, 
judged  by  this  test,  not  only  have  no  ap- 
parent relation  to  the  Milky  Way,  but 
are  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
heavens  with  tolerable  uniformity.  The 
most  recent  examination  of  this  class  of 
stars  is  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb, 
who  states  the  result  in  the  following 
words : 

"  If  we  should  blot  out  from  the  sky  all  the 
stars  having  no  proper  motion  large  enough 
to  be  detected,  we  should  find  remaining  stars 
of  all  magnitudes,  but  they  would  be  scattered 
almost  uniformly  over  the  sky,  and  show  no 
tendency  toward  the  Milky  Way." 

Professor  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  the 
obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts  that 
these  nearer  stars,  spread  around  us  in 
every  direction,  constitute  a  globular 
mass  which  he  termed  the  "  solar  clus- 
ter," nearly  concentric  with  the  Milky 
Way,  and  that  our  sun  is  "  deeply  im- 
mersed "  in  this  cluster. 

Other  astronomers  have  adopted  this 
view,  which  seems  to  be  almost  indis- 
putable if  the  facts  are  as  stated.  For  if 
the  cluster  were  not  globular  its  com- 
ponent stars  would  not  appear  to  be  so 
uniformly  spread  over  the  whole 
heavens ;  and  if  our  sun  were  not  situated 
at  or  near  its  center  but  much  nearer  to 
one  side  of  it  than  to  the  other,  then  we 
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should  inevitably  find  the  stars  of  this 
type  (those  with  measurable  proper  mo- 
tions) much  more  numerous  in  one  di- 
rection than  in  a  direction  exactly  oppo- 
site. But  altho  there  may  be  some  ir- 
regularities in  their  distribution,  it  has 
not  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  any 
such  regular  inequality  as  this,  and  if 
there  is  not,  then  we  must  be  situated 
very  near  to  the  center  of  this  "  solar 
cluster." 

The  results  so  far  reached  by  astrono- 
mers as  the  direct  logical  conclusion 
from  the  whole  mass  of  facts  accumu- 
lated by  means  of  those  powerful  instru- 
ments of  research  which  have  given  us 
the  New  Astronomy  is  that  our  sun  is 
one  of  the  central  orbs  of  a  globular  star- 
cluster,  and  that  this  star-cluster  occu- 
pies a  nearly  central  position  in  the  exact 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  But  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  writer  has  taken  the  next 
step,  and,  combining  these  two  conclu- 
sions, has  stated  definitely  that  our  sun 
is  thus  shown  to  occupy  a  position  very 
near  to,  if  not  actually  at,  the  center  of 
the  whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore 
in  all  probability  in  the  center  of  the 
ivhole  material  iiniversc. 

This  conclusion  is  no  doubt  a  startling 
one,  and  all  kinds  of  objections  will  be 
made  against  its  being  accepted  as  a 
proved  fact.  And  yet  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  great  inductive  result 
of  modern  science  tliat  has  been  arrived 
at  so  gradually,  so  legitimately,  by  means 
of  so  vast  a  mass  of  precise  measurement 
and  observation  and  by  such  wholly  un- 
prejudiced workers.  It  may  not  be 
proved  with  minute  accuracy  as  regards 
the  actual  mathematical  center.  That  is 
of  not  the  least  importance.  But  that  it 
is  substantially  correct  in  the  terms  I 
have  stated  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  doubt,  and  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be 
right  and  proper  to  have  it  so  stated,  and 
provisionally  accepted,  until  further  ac- 
cumulations of  evidence  may  show  to 
what  extent  it  requires  modification. 

This  completes  the  first  part  of  our  in- 
quiry, but  an  equally  important  part  re- 
mains to  be  considered — our  position  in 
the  Solar  System  itself  as  regards  adapt- 
ability for  organic  life.  Here,  too,  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  whole  facts  have  been 
sufficiently  considered.  Yet  they  are 
factg  that  indicate  our  position   in  this 


respect  to  be  in  all  probability  as  central 
and  unique  as  is  that  of  our  sun  in  the 
stellar  universe. 

THE  EARTH   AS  ADAPTED  FOR  LIFE. 

Among  the  many  writers  who  have 
more  or  less  seriously  discussed  the 
question  of  the  adaptability  of  other 
planets  for  the  development  of  organic 
life  and  of  the  higher  forms  of  in- 
tellectual beings,  I  have  not  met  with  any 
who  have  considered  the  problem  in  all 
its  bearings.  They  have  usually  been 
content  to  show  that  certain  planets  may 
possibly  be  noz<u  in  a  condition  to  support 
life  in  forms  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  upon  our  earth ;  but  they  have  nev- 
er adequately  considered  the  precedent 
question.  Could  such  life  have  originated 
and  have  been  developed  upon  these 
planets?  This  is  the  real  cntx  of  the 
problem,  and  I  believe  that  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  required  conditions  will 
satisfy  us  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no 
other  planet  can  fulfil  them.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  what  these  conditions 
are. 

The  earlier  writers  on  this  subject 
could  give  free  play  to  their  imaginations 
and  overcome  difficulties  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.,  by  supposing  that  in  other 
worlds  there  might  be  other  elements 
which  had  different  properties  from  any 
we  possess,  and  which  might  render  life 
possible  under  conditions  very  unlike 
those  which  are  essential  here.  But  the 
revelations  of  spectrum-analysis  have 
shown  us  the  unity  of  the  constitution 
of  matter  throughout  the  whole  material 
universe,  so  that  not  only  are  the  planets 
of  the  solar  system  all  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  but  that  the  furthest  stars 
and  remotest  nebulae  alike  consist  of  the 
very  same  elements  with  which  we  are  so 
faimliar,  while  the  same  physical  and 
chemical  laws  undoubtedly  prevail.  We 
may  be  confident,  therefore,  that  wher- 
ever organized  life  may  have  been  de- 
veloped it  must  be  built  up  out  of  the 
same  fundamental  elements  as  here  on 
earth. 

The  essential  features  of  the  structure 
of  organized  beings  are  continuous 
growth  and  repair  of  tissues,  nutrition 
by  the  absorption  of  dead  or  living  mat- 
ter from  without  and  its  transformation 
into  the  various  unstable  compounds  of 
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which  their  bodies  are  built  up.  For 
these  purposes  a  double  system  of  circu- 
lation, gaseous  and  liquid,  has  to  be  con- 
stantly in  operation,  and  this  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  minute  tubular  or  cellular 
vessels  which  permeate  every  part  of  the 
body.  These  wonderfully  complex  and 
exquisitely  adjusted  circulating  systems 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  continu- 
ous maintenance  of  a  very  narrow  range 
of  temperatures  somewhere  between  the 
extremes  of  the  boiling  and  the  freezing 
points  of  water,  but  really  within  much 
narrower  limits,  since  if  the  whole  of  the 
water  at  any  time  became  solidified  all 
the  higher  forms  of  life  would  be  de- 
stroyed, while  a  temperature  very  much 
below  the  boiling  point  if  permanently 
maintained  would  be  almost  equally  det- 
rimental. 

\\'henwe  consider  that  the  temperature 
of  space  is  about  —  273  C,  while  that 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  sun  is  about 
9,000  C,  we  realize  what  a  combination 
of  favorable  conditions  must  exist  to  pre- 
serve on  the  surface  of  a  planet  a  degree 
of  heat  which  shall  never  for  any  consid- 
erable time  fall  below  0°  C,  or  rise 
above,  say,  75°  C,  and  that  these  nar- 
row limits  must  be  continuously  main- 
tained not  for  hundreds  or  thousands 
only,  but  for  millions,  perhaps  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years,  if  life  is  to 
be  developed  there.  It  is  the  maintenance 
of  this  comparatively  uniform  surface 
temperature  for  such  enormous  periods 
— during,  in  fact,  the  whole  time  covered 
by  the  geological  record — that  most 
writers  have  overlooked  as  among  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  life  on  a 
planet ;  and  this  omission  vitiates  all 
their  reasoning,  since  they  have  to  show 
not  only  that  the  requisite  conditions  of 
temperature  may  exist  now,  but  that 
there  is  even  a  probability  that  they  have 
existed  or  will  exist  for  a  sufficiently  ex- 
tended period  to  allow  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  complex  system  of  organic  life 
comparal)lc  with  our  own.  Let  us,  then, 
enumerate  the  chief  favorable  conditions, 
which  in  their  combination  appear  to 
have  rendered  this  development  possible 
on  our  earth.     These  are: 

( I )  A  distance  from  the  sun  such  as  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  soil  to  the 
required  amount,  by  sun-heat  alone,  and 


to  evaporate  sufficient  water  to  produce 
clouds,  rain  and  a  svstem  of  river  circula- 
tion. 

(2)  An  atmosphere  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent and  density  to  allow  of  the  produc- 
tion and  circulation  of  aqueous  vapor  in 
the  form  of  clouds,  mists  and  dews,  and 
to  serve  also  as  an  equalizer  of  sun  heat 
during  day  and  night,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  also  between  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones.  This  amount  of  atmos- 
])here  is  held  to  be  largely  dependent 
upon  the  mass  of  a  planet,  and  this  one 
feature  alone  probably  renders  Mars 
quite  unsuitable,  since  its  mass  is  less 
than  one-eighth  that  of  the  earth. 

(3)  The  very  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  covered  by  deep  oceans,  so  that 
they  surround  and  interpenetrate  the 
land,  and  by  their  tides  and  currents 
keep  up  a  continuous  circulation,  and  are 
thus  the  chief  agents  in  the  essential 
equalization  of  temperatures.  This, 
again,  is  largely  dependent  on  our  pos- 
sessing so  large  a  satellite  capable  of 
producing  a  regular  but  not  excessive 
tidal  action.  The  want  of  such  a  satellite 
may  alone  render  Venus  quite  unsuitable 
for  the  development  of  high  forms  of 
life,  even  if  other  conditions  were  favor- 
able, which  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable. 

(4)  The  enormous  average  depth  of 
these  oceans,  so  that  the  bulk  of  water 
they  contain  is  about  thirteen  times  that 
of  the  land  which  rises  above  their  level. 
This  indicates  that  they  are  permanent 
features  of  the  earth's  surface,  thus  in- 
suring the  maintenance  of  continuous 
land  areas  and  of  uniform  temperatures 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  life  upon  the  earth.  (The  evi- 
dence which  demonstrates  this  perma- 
nence is  set  forth  in  my  ''  Island  Life," 
Chap.  VI,  and  enforced  by  additional  ar- 
guments in  my  "  Studies  Scientific  and 
Social,"  Vol.  I,  Chap.  2.)  It  is  extreme- 
ly im])robable  that  this  remarkable  condi- 
tion obtains  in  any  other  planet. 

(5)  Lastly,  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  least  generally  considered  features 
of  our  earth,  but  one  which  is  also  essen- 
tial to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  rich  organic  life  it  ])ossesses,  is 
the  uninterrupted  supply  of  atmospheric 
dust,  which  is  now  known  to  be  neces- 
sary  for  the  production   of  rain-clouds 
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and  beneficial  rains  and  mists,  and  with- 
out which  the  whole  course  of  meteor- 
ological phenomena  would  be  so  changed 
as  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  life  upon  the  earth. 
How  and  why  this  is  so  is  fully  explained 
in  my  "  Wonderful  Century."    Now,  the 
chief  portion  of  this  fine  dust,  distributed 
through  the  upper  atmosphere  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  with  wonderful  uni- 
formity, is  derived  from  those  great  ter- 
restrial features  which  are  often  looked 
upon  as  the  least  essential,  and  even  as 
blots  and  blemishes  on  the  fair  face  of 
nature — deserts  and  volcanoes.  Most  per- 
sons no  doubt  think  they  could  both  be 
very  well   spared,   and    that    the    earth 
would  be  greatly  improved,  from  a  hu- 
man  point  of  view,  if  thev  were   alto- 
gether abolished.    Yet  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  consequences  of  doing  so 
would  be  to  render  the  earth  infinitely 
less    enjoyable    and    perhaps    altogether 
uninhabitable  by  man.     We  must  there- 
fore reckon  a  due  proportion  of  deserts 
and    active   volcanoes,    with    sufficiently 
constant    winds    to    distribute    the    dust 
from  them,  as  among  the  permanent  es- 
sentials of  a  globe  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  life.     This  utility  of 
deserts  and   volcanoes   is,   I   think,  now 
stated  for  the  first  time. 
^  Now  if  we  consider  that  these  five  dis- 
tinct   conditions    or    sets    of    conditions, 
many  of  them  dependent  on  a  delicate 
balance  of  forces  acting  at  the  origin  of 
our  planet,  appear  to  be  absolutelv  essen- 
tial for  the  existence  of  high  types  of  or- 
ganic life,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  pe- 
culiar and  unique  is  our  place  and  con- 
dition within  the  solar  system,  since  we 
know    with    almost    complete    certainty 
that  they  do  not  all  co-exist  in  any  of  the 
other  planets.     And   when   we  consider 
further  that,  even  if  they  do  happen  to 
exist  now,  that  would  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose  unless  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  also  existed,  as  with  us, 
in  unbroken  continuity  for  scores  or  per- 
haps hundreds  of  millions  of  years.     All 
the   evidence  at   our   command   goes   to 
assure   us   that   our   earth   alone   in   the 
Solar  System  has  been  from  its  very  ori- 
gin adapted  to  be  the  theater  for  the  de- 
velopment of  organized  and   intelligent 
life.     Our  position  within  that  system  is 
therefore  as  central  and  unique' as  that 


of  our  sun  in  the  whole  stellar  universe. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  even  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  both  by  position,  by  size  and 
by  its  combination  of  physical  features 
we  really  do  stand  alone  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem in  our  adaptation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent  life,  in  what  way  can 
the  position  of  our  sun  at  or  near  the 
center  of  the  stellar  universe,  as  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be,  affect  that  adapta- 
tion? Why  should  not  one  of  the  suns 
on  the  confines  of  the  Milky  Way  or  in 
any  other  part  of  it  possess  planets  as 
well  adapted  as  we  are  to  develop  high 
forms  of  organic  life? 

These  are  questions  which  involve  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  mathematical 
physics,  and  only  our  greatest  thinkers 
possessing  the  highest  mathematical  and 
physical  knowledge  could  be  expected  to 
give  any  adequate  answer  to  them.     In 
the  meantime  I  will  briefly  indicate  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  probable  nature  of 
the  reply.    Accepting  the  proof  astrono- 
mers have  given  us,  that,  so  far  from  the 
material  universe  of  which  our  sun  forms 
a  part  extending  infinitely  into  space,  we 
can     actually     see     beyond     its     outer 
boundaries  and  can  even  approximately 
give  a  maximum  limit  to  its  magnitude, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
how   a  limited  universe  of  matter  and 
ether  with  the  motions  and  forces  which 
everywhere    pervade     it     can     conserve 
those  forces  at  and  near  its  furthest  lim- 
its.    Is  it,  in  fact,  necessarily  becoming 
dissipated  into  outer  space?     Do  any  of 
its   constituent   suns,    like   those   comets 
which  have  hyberbolic  or  parabolic  or- 
bits, continually  fly  out  beyond  its  range 
and  become  lost  to  it  forever?    Compar- 
ing the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the 
molecules  of  a  gas,  must  not  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  stars  continually  es- 
cape from  the  attractive  powers  of  their 
neighbors  as  a  result  of  collisions  or  in 
other   ways,   and   wandering  into   outer 
space   soon   become   dead  and  cold  and 
lost  forever  to  the  universe?     Will  not 
the  whole  of  the  outer  margins  of  the 
stellar  universe  be  therefore  unstable,  al- 
ways being  liable   to  pass  into  regions 
where  they  would  be  dissipated  as  we 
see  comets  dissipated  before  our  eyes? 
If  such  results  are  certain  it  will  follow 
that  the  outer  portions  of  the  universe, 
at  all  events,  and  for  an  unknown  extent 
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inward,  will  be  entirely  unfitted  to  insure 
that  L'oiitimiity  of  uiiifonn  conditions 
which  is  the  first  essential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  life. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
problem.  A  still  more  difficult  question 
is,  how  will  the  ether  behave  near  the 
outer  borders  of  the  universe?  Can 
pl^ravitation  maintain  its  influence  on  the 
confines  of  a  finite  universe  in  the  same 
degree  as  near  its  center?  If,  as  now  gen- 
erally believed,  gravitation  is  really  pro- 
duced by  pressure  of  some  kind,  which 
nuist  be  equal  in  all  directions,  then 
it  is  almost  certain  that  at  any  consider- 
able distance  beyond  the  central  portion 
of  the  universe  gravitation  would  vary  in 
intensity  in  different  directions.  Whether 
this  variation  could  possibly  be  detected 
by  means  of  the  motions  of  remote  bin- 
ary stars,  or  in  any  other  way,  it  must  be 
left  for  mathematicians  and  astronomers 
to  determine. 

But,  leaving  this  question  of  variation 
of  the  force  of  gravity  as  beyond  our 
powers  at  present,  we  may  give  a  little 
consideration  to  those  wonderful  radiant 
forces,  other  than  light  and  heat,  the 
very  existence  of  some  of  which  we  have 
only  recently  discovered.  Such  are  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  the  Rontgen  rays,  the 
Hertzian,  the  Goldstein,  the  Becquerel 
rays  and  some  others.  That  electrical 
forces  bear  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  living  organisms  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  while  the  other  forms  of 
radiation  here  referred  to,  some  of  which 
produce  curious  physiological  effects,  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  wholly 
without  influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
marvelous  living  machine,  the  substance 
of  which  in  its  complexity  both  of  struc- 
ture and  constituent  elements  is  a  true 
microcosm — an  epitome  of  matter  and  its 
forces.  But  if  all  these  radiant  forces,  or 
several  of  them,  have  combined  in  the 
development  of  life,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  they  can  only  have  done  so  under 
conditions  which  limit  their  energy  to 
that  gentle  and  imperceptible  action 
which  has  caused  them  to  remain  so  long 
hidden   even   from   the  most   inquisitive 


seekers  of  the  past  century.  And  it  is  at 
least  a  possible,  and  I  think  not  improba- 
ble, supposition  that  this  imperceptibility 
and  continuity  may  exist  only  in  the 
more  central  portions  of  the  universe, 
while  in  its  outer  regions  less  regularity 
may  prevail ;  and  while  some  of  these 
necessary  radiant  forces  may  be  want- 
ing, others  may  be  too  abundant  or  be 
manifested  in  so  irregular  or  excessive 
a  manner  as  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
delicate  and  nicely  balanced  forces  which 
are  essential  to  the  orderly  development 
of  life. 

Returning  now  for  a  moment  to  the 
consideration  of  our  position  in  the  stel- 
lar universe,  it  will  assume  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  in  view  of  the  possibili- 
ties or  probabilities  just  set  forth.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  any  longer  that  three 
such  remarkable  coincidences  of  position 
and  consequent  physical  conditions 
should  occur  in  the  case  of  the  one  planet 
on  which  organic  life  fias  been  de- 
veloped without  any  causal  connection 
with  that  development.  The  three  star- 
tling facts — that  we  are  in  the  center  of 
a  cluster  of  suns,  and  that  that  cluster  is 
situated  not  only  precisely  in  the  plane 
of  the  Galaxy,  but  also  centrally  in  that 
plane,  can  hardly  now  be  looked  upon 
as  chance  coincidences  without  any  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  culminating 
fact  that  the  planet  so  situated  has  de- 
veloped humanity. 

Of  course  the  relation  here  pointed 
out  may  be  a  true  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  and  yet  have  arisen  as  the  result 
of  one  in  a  thousand  million  chances  oc- 
curring during  almost  infinite  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  thinkers  may  be 
right  who,  holding  that  the  universe  is 
a  manifestation  of  Mind,  and  that  the 
orderly  development  of  Living  Souls 
supplies  an  adequate  reason  why  such  a 
universe  should  have  been  called  into 
existence,  believe  that  we  ourselves  are 
its  sole  and  sufficient  result,  and  that  no- 
where else  than  near  the  central  position 
in  the  universe  which  we  occupy  could 
that  result  have  been  attained. 

Broadstone,  Dorset,  England. 


Winter    in    the    Country 


By  E.   P.    Powell 


Al'thor  of  •' Windbrexks,   Hedges   amd   Shelters,"  "Old    Farm    Days,"    Etc. 


IT  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
winter  in  the  country  is  dull  or  lone- 
some. I  hear  at  this  moment  more 
sounds  of  jollity  than  during  the  summer 
months.  Boys  are  coasting  down  the 
hill — half  a  mile  in  length — swifter  than 
steam  cars.  A  pond  in  sight  is  covered 
with  graceful  skaters.  Sleighs,  full  of 
fur-clad  villagers,  meet  teamsters  draw- 
ing welcome  loads  of  coal.  Through 
the  valley  the  long  trails  of  smoke  roll 
away  behind  the  O.  &  W.  (At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  speed  will  we  not,  like  the 
railroad,  soon  be  known  by  our  initials 
only?)  The  trolleys  skip  in  and  out  of 
the  village  every  half  hour.  Shopping- 
is  twice  as  much  fun  in  the  winter — 
clerks  need  exercise. 

I  confess  that  I  was  forty  years  old 
l)efore  I  found  out  that  a  leafless  tree  is 
quite  as  beautiful  as  one  that  is  clothed 
with  foliage.  It  is  the  real,  the  naked 
tree,  showing  its  muscles,  its  idea,  its 
reason  for  being.  Let  us  walk  where  we 
can  study  the  maple,  the  magnolia,  the 
white  ash,  the  butternut,  the  Kentucky 
coffee  tree,  the  English  elm,  the  apple 
and  the  beech — each  one  individualized 
in  its  nakedness.  The  cucumber  mag- 
nolia stands  as  erect  as  Red  Jacket — a 
haughty  tree,  with  its  power  distributed 
equally  to  every  limb  and  every  twig. 
This  is  a  tree  that  you  can  see  is  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  is  very  little  depend- 
ent upon  human  folk.  The  hickory  is 
another  of  much  the  same  sort.  But  the 
butternut,  you  ([uickly  observe,  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  tree.  It  sends  out  great 
liuman  arms  irregularly.  It  rarelv  be- 
comes a  shapely  tree,  but  reaches  over 
your  house  roof  so  as  to  drop  its  nuts 
on  the  shingles  at  night,  inspiring  the 
dreams  of  young  people.  You  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  those  huge  limbs  were 
meant  for  boys  to  get  out  on  and  shake — 
boys  and  the  frost.  The  beech  is  still 
another  sort  of  tree,  thick  limbed  and 
warm,  holding  its  leaves  clear  into  win- 
ter— a  place  for  squirrels — and,  then, 
what  a  hearty  way  it  has  of  spreading  a 
table  for  the  frisking  rodents !  Its  nuts 
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are  infinite  in  number  and  its  brown, 
sweet  leaves  are  just  the  color  of  the  red 
squirrels  and  the  chipmunks,  whose 
pouched  mouths  are  full  before,  with  a 
whisk  of  the  tail,  they  dash  off  for  their 
homes.  Quayle,  in  that  delicious  book, 
"  In  God's  Out-of-Doors,"  tells  us  that 
not  only  each  kind  of  tree,  but  each  tree 
of  a  kind,  has  its  individuality.  In  In- 
diana, he  thinks  that  of  all  trees  the 
sycamore  in  winter  is  most  beautiful.  I 
have  less  knowledge  of  these  trees,  but 
I  know  one  that  combines  the  big  heart- 
edness  of  the  luitternut  with  the  royalty 
of  the  oak. 

"  Stately  and  aristocratic  they  are — unbend- 
ing in  their  royal  etiqnet.  What  a  talent  for  in- 
dividuality! At  a  premonitory  hint  of  hoar 
frost,  the  scyamore  begins  to  disrobe — bark  as 
well  as  leaves.  Then  when  they  are  nude  as 
nakedness,  they  are  as  beautiful  as  morning." 

Only  a  white  elm  is,  I  think,  less  beati- 
tiful  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Noth- 
ing in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is  so 
gloriotis  as  one  of  these  great  elms 
swinging  a  half  dozen  orioles'  nests  in 
June ;  lofty  and  proud  in  its  bearing,  yet 
reaching  its  graceful  limbs  tenderly  and 
modestly  toward  mother  earth.  How 
few  of  these  bird  homes  we  discover  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  we  find  them  all 
about  us,  and  we  learn  that  the  birds 
have  really  owned  and  occupied  what 
we  have  called  our  property.  If  you 
have  never  made  a  study  of  trees  in  win- 
ter, you  have  before  you  a  real  pleasure. 
Quayle  says : 

"All  is  new  and  strange:  and  we  wander, 
as  those  who  have  set  foot  on  shores  undiscov- 
ered till  now.  When  snows  dim  all  the  sky, 
and  hide  the  far  and  the  near  in  fog  banks 
of  white  wonder,  then  go  into  the  woods,  and 
see  the  trees  keep  tryst  with  the  snows ;  but 
keep  thy  lips  closed  in  inaudible  prayer.  Walk 
quietly,  and  hold  a  hush  of  spirit  before  God, 
as  if  you  walked  cathedral  solitudes.  And  when 
bittersweet  hangs  its  tufts  of  crimson  berries; 
and  the  red  oaks  hold  their  leaves,  that  shiver 
night  and  day;  and  when  the  storms  roar  and 
are  angry,  and  the  trees  rush  out  with  ecstasy 
of  gladness  to  give  battle  to  the  winds ;  then 
winter  trees   are  glorious,   and   I  watch   them 
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and  fellowship  with  them;  and  bless  God  that 
I  live  where  deciduous  trees  are  plentiful,  and 
where  summer  beauty  gives  way  at  times  to 
massive,  yet  glorious  might." 

Winter  birds  bring  us  into  a  field  quite 
as  interesting  as  tlie  trees.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  all  the  birds  are 
gone  from  our  northern  homes  during 
the  eold  months,  exeept  snow  birds.  1  f  you 
willhangabout  your  house  some  generous 
bones  or   seraps  of  bread   and  meat    in 


ticularly  good  because  of  the  bushels  of 
berries  that  a  single  tree  can  bear.  These 
are  acceptable  foods  to  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  bird  families.  The  grosbeak  likes 
l)est  the  high-bush  cranberry,  while  the 
cedar  bird  is  willing  to  take  whatever 
the  others  have  left.  It  is  all  important, 
meanwhile,  that  the  English  sparrow  be 
made  to  understand  that  his  presence  is 
not  welcome.  He  will  destroy  what  he 
cannot  eat   and   bring  discord   into   any 
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open,  suspended  boxes  or  baskets  you  will 
have  birds  every  day  and  almost  as  free- 
ly as  in  summer.  Chickadees,  nut- 
hatches, woodpeckers  will  predominate, 
but  gold  finches  will  not  be  entirely  ab- 
sent. Occasionally  a  robin  will  chirp  out 
of  the  pines  in  the  middle  of  January,  and 
a  blue  jay  will  squall,  or  sing,  according 
as  his  humor  may  be.  Toward  spring 
the  pine  grosbeaks  and  cedar  birds  will 
come  in  flocks — charming  and  beautiful 
creatures  they  are — and  will  dine  of¥ 
your  high-bush  cranberries  and  barber- 
ries. With  birds  everything  depends 
upon  a  hearty  welcome.  They  soon  dis- 
cover where  the  owner  of  a  plantation 
intends  to  include  them  in  his  family. 
They  like  a  cosy  home-like  place,  with 
plenty  of  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Every 
one  who  lives  in  the  country  should  plant 
trees  and  bushes  which  furnish  bird  food 
in  Avinter.    The  movintain  ashes  are  par- 


paradise  you  can  construct.  His  nature 
is  totally  selfish  and  that  is  enough  reason 
for  discarding  him.  In  summer  crows  are 
detestable  because  they  eat  young  robins 
and  have  no  conscience,  but  in  winter 
crows  become  intensely  interesting,  I 
should  like  above  all  things  to  compre- 
hend these  fellows.  During  the  very 
coldest  weather  they  are  mostly  out  of 
sight,  but  if  the  cold  be  very  protracted 
they  will  find  their  way  into  our  or- 
chards. Toward  spring  they  gather  in 
great  assemblies  down  in  the  meadows 
or  along  the  flanks  of  the  forest.  I  think 
I  have  seen  ten  thousand  of  these  black- 
guards covering  a  vast  orchard, — trees 
and  snow  alike.  Arc  these  religious 
camp  meetings,  or  are  they  political  cau- 
cuses, or  possibly  Farmers'  Institutes? 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  feed  the  rascals  in 
January.  Even  an  English  sparrow  mav 
shelter  in  my  barn  when  the  thermometer 
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is  below  zero.  How  he  loses  his  savage 
pertness  and  breaks  down  into  decent 
companionship !  He  hops  about  and  un- 
der the  hens,  or  warms  his  toes  on  the 
backs  of  the  cows,  and  they  tolerate  him 
for  his  misery.  The  cold  softens  us  and 
takes  out  a  good  deal  of  the  savage.  At 
least  it  works  in  this  way  down  to  ten 
or  twenty  below  zero,  when  it  seems  to 
bring  out  the  wolf  again — every  man  and 
everything  for  himself.  Humanity  works 
in  limitations.  These  little  rascals  in  the 
bird  kingdom  come  under  the  same  law. 
There  is  no  fight  left  in  them ;  they  eat 
peaceably  and  move  about  quietly.  I 
cannot  treat  them  as  I  do  in  summer ;  for 
then  not  one  is  ever  allowed  to  set  foot 
on  my  land — our  land  I  mean — the  home 
of  robins,  bluebirds,  tanagers,  orioles,  all 
sorts  of  hnnest  sparrows,  grosbeaks  and 
whoever  else  cometh  on  the  foot  or  on 
the  wing  with  a  good  will.  The  most 
interesting  of  our  winter  birds  are  the 
permanent  residents.  Tt  is  a  rich  chap- 
ter in  evolution  that  shows  them  able 
to  change  uot  onh'  their  lial)its  but  their 


feathers,  so  as  better  to  be  adjusted  to 
cold  weather.  The  chickadees  and  the 
goldfinches  never  leave  us ;  they  simply 
moult  for  the  season. 

Entomology  is  another  capital  winter 
study ;  while,  as  you  have  seen,  botany  is 
in  its  glory  with  the  naked  trees  and 
bushes.  If  you  are  not  keen  on  the  hunt, 
follow  the  nuthatches  and  you  will  find 
a  veritable  laboratory  for  study.  Hodge 
tells  us  in  that  charming  book,  "  Nature 
Study  and  Life,"  that  we  should  make  a 
specialty  of  entomology  in  the  winter. 

"  Any  time  from  October  to  May,  by  scrap- 
ing the  bark  scales  from  the  trunks  of  apple 
or  pear  trees,  you  will  be  able  to  find  the 
larvae,  so  familiar  in  apples,  snugly  ensconced 
for  the  winter,-  in  their  silken  cocoons.  You 
may  also  find  them  by  thousands  in  fruit  bar- 
rels, or  in  the  cracks,  in  places  where  fruit  has 
been  stored." 

It  may  be  novel  to  most  farmers  that 
their  apple  cellar  is  an  insectarium, 
where  they  can  study  the  life  history  of 
the  enemies  of  their  orchards ;  but  this 
is  the  truth.  Your  cellars  are  sure  to  be 
prolific  of  the  larvae  of  the  codling  moth. 
Professor  Hodge  says  further : 

"  Hunt  about  your  apple  cellars  and  barrels, 
and  either  kill  or  collect  every  larva  or  pupa 
found.  Keep  the  windows  closed,  or  screened, 
so  that  the  moths  cannot  escape  to  infest  the 
orchard   in  the  spring." 

An  excursion  to  a  neighboring  orchard 
will  discover  not  only  living  scales  and 
insects,  but  those  which  have  been  pecked 
into  by  woodpeckers.  If  all  the  cocoons 
have  not  been  emptied  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  not  woodpeckers  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  trees.  All  winter  long 
you  will  find  that  your  fruit  trees  are 
shielding  under  the  rough  bark  the  pests 
and  rivals  who  will  compete  with  you 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  Tent  cater- 
pillars and  forest  worms  can  also  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  winter.  You  will  find 
their  eggs  glued  around  the  limbs  and 
smaller  twigs.  There  is  no  time  so  good 
to  get  at  the  eggs  of  Pliysis  indi^^cnUla 
as  when  they  are  hid  in  crumpled  brown 
leaves  on  the  ends  of  twigs,  easily  seen 
before  the  green  leaves  shoot  out  in 
soring.  A  single  codling  moth  will  give 
from  one  to  two  broods  in  a  year  and 
will  lay  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs 
at  a  time.  So  you  see  that  winter  studies 
in  entomology  are  not  unimportant,  and 
nuich  of  it  is  applied  to  horticulture. 
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A  winter  crop  of  fruit !  This  is  not  at 
all  a  fanciful  view  of  winter  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  quite  a  crop,  not  only  of 
fruits,  but  of  vegetables  and  garden  flow- 
ers. Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with  the 
flowers.  1  do  not  refer  only  to  the  prim- 
roses and  geraniums  which  our  wives 
and  daughters  delight  in.  Dig  a  few 
small  and  snug  bushes  of  lilac,  forsythia, 
spirea  prunifolia,  Japan  quince,  Judas 
tree,  etc.,  and  place  these  in  your  cellar 
in  October.  It  will  be  well  enough  to 
have  a  few  of  the  large  clumps  of  yellow 
day  lilies — the  sweet  scented  lemon  lily. 
These  may  remain  in  your  cellar  until 
about  three  weeks  before  they  are  wanted 
in  bloom.  Then  bring  them,  one  after 
another,  to  your  kitchen  or  your  family 
room  or  library,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
light  and  water.  You  may  fill  your  house 
just  as  full  of  lilac  blossoms  in  midwinter 
as  you  please.  The  Japan  quince  is  espe- 
cially beautiful  and  free  blooming,  but 
unfortunately  has  no  perfume.  The 
lilacs  and  mock  oranges  blossom  just  as 
freely  as  out  of  doors  and  fill  your  house 
with  fragrance.  It  needs  no  costly  pot- 
ting, but  place  your  young  trees  or 
bushes  in  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
through  with  blooming  return  them  to 
the  cellar.  They  may  be  planted  out 
again  in  the  spring,  to  recuperate,  and  be 
ready    for    another    blossoming    in    the 


house.  You  may  in  this  way  quite  cheat 
winter  of  its  dullness  and  bring  May  into 
January.  The  perfume  of  lilies  can  be 
had  all  through  the  winter  months.  1 
have  had  eighty  successive  blossoms  on 
a  single  clump  of  the  delicious  lemon  lily. 
Jt  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  force  that 
1  am  acquainted  with.  As  for  straw- 
berries in  January  i  hardly  dare  encour- 
age you  to  a  trial  of  skill,  altho  it  is  not 
so  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  Grow- 
ing rhubarb  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
winter  achievements.  The  clumps  of 
roots  are  placed  in  a  dark  cellar,  where 
the  temperature  is  moderately  warm,  and 
stalks  may  be  cut  two  or  three  months 
before  they  can  be  had  from  out  of  doors. 
I  have  an  enthusiastic  friend  in  one  of  the 
Western  cities  who  has  a  roof  garden, 
where  in  winter  he  grows  radishes,  let- 
tuce and  a  bed  of  asparagus.  I  have  con- 
fined my  own  fruit  growing  to  dwarf 
oranges,  the  American  Wonder  lemon 
and  guava.  These  are  three  most  de- 
lightful dwarf  trees,  elegant  in  leafage, 
delightful  in  flowers  and  bearing  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  that  of  the  guava 
and  lemon  being  of  high  quality.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  waste  our  time 
on  plants  that  by  coaxing  and  care  we 
can  induce  to  just  live  through  the  win- 
ter, to  be  again  set  out  of  doors  in  the 
spring.     These  plants  give  us  very  little 
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pleasure,  either  in  winter  or  in  summer. 
The  farm  shop  opens  another  source 
of  remarkable  pleasure  and  recreation  in 
the  winter.  It  is  all  the  better  because  it 
is  in  contrast  with  summer  work  on  the 
farm.  A  happy  and  long-lived  person 
must  not  only  have  exercise,  but  must 
have  certain  ways  of  breaking  up  mo- 
notony of  exercise.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  more  valuable  than  a  well-fur- 
nished shop  to  give  the  mind  and  the 
body  alike  relaxation  in  variety.  In  it 
the  boys  should  have  an  engine,  not  only 
for  sawing  wood  and  grinding  feed  and 
pressing  cider,  but  also  to  help  put  their 


racy  and  patience,  while  it  develops 
broader  conceptions  and  compels  the 
builders  to  study  very  thoroughly  what 
is  going  on  in  other  shops,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  in  Great  Britain, 
rVance  and  Germany.  1  find  scientific 
joiu^nals  lying  about,  with  books  on  high- 
er mathematics. 

Two  books  that  will  be  found  of  de- 
cided value  for  winter  study,  as  well  as 
summer  use,  are  Hodge's  "  Nature  Study 
and  Life,"  and  Comstock's  "Insect  Life." 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  at  hand  always 
such  books  as  Professor  Bailey  of  Cor- 
nell iTas  edited,  or,  better  yet,  if  you  can 
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ideas  into  wood  and  iron.  I  wish  these 
farm  shops  might  be  seen  everywhere, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  bound  to 
multiply  much  more  rapidly  in.  this  age, 
when  every  third  boy  is  a  born  mechanic. 
I  look  daily  into  a  shop  of  this  sort, 
where  my  own  lads  are  building  an  auto- 
mobile, which  they  declare  ''  will  be  as 
good  as  the  best  that  can  be  bought  at 
five  times  the  cost."  Of  course  I  am 
bound  to  believe  what  they  say,  because 
they  really  have  mechanical  tact  de- 
veloped by  the  shop  and  because  they  do 
all  my  annual  repairing.  It  looks  as  if 
they  were  getting  a  large  amount  of  edu- 
cation at  the  same  time  with  their  work. 
It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  requires  accu- 


afford  it,  the  **  Cyclopedia  of  Horticul- 
ture." The  charm  of  the  first  two 
books  named  is  that  they  not  only  teach 
but  stimulate  thought.  Farm  life  will  be 
brightened  and  warmed  by  the  study  of 
such  books  throughout  the  winter.  Yet, 
after  all  is  done  in  the  way  of  help,  com- 
prehension and  enjoyment  of  nature  de- 
l^end  upon  the  habit  of  investigating 
for  yourself.  Our  life  groove  is  very 
narrow  at  the  best.  We  hear  only  be- 
tween sixteen  vibrations  to  the  second 
and  forty  thousand.  Inside  that  limita- 
tion we  may  hear  some  very  fine  things — 
if  we  learn  how  to  do  it.  Seeing  is  walled 
in  in  the  same  manner  between  four  hun- 
dred billions  and  eigfht  hundred  billions 
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to  the  second.  It  is  a  splendid  range  for 
us,  if  we  use  it.  How  many  of  my  read- 
ers can  distinguish  the  song  of  the  wood 
thrush  from  that  ot  the  cardinal  hird  ? 
How  many  know  that  of  the  rosc- 
hreasted  grosheak  from  that  of  the  or- 
chard oriole?  The  savages  are  ahead  of  us 
in  some  respects ;  their  senses  are  better 
trained.  Our  schools  are  only  beginning 
to  hnd  out  that  in  tilling  the  brain  with 
information  they  may  undo  the  man  of 
nature  (God).  The  native  Peruvians  are 
said  to  distinguish  all  South  American 
races  by  the  odor.  Humboldt  tells  us 
that  the  tribes  along  the  Andes  could  see 
better  with  their  naked  eyes  than  he  with 
a  powerful  field  glass.  The  Australian 
boy  follows  the  marauder  upon  the  sheep 
ranch  on  all  fours,  tracing  him  by  scent 
like  a  dog.  The  coming  education  will 
not  dull  our  senses.  It  will  teach  us  to 
see  and  to  hear  and  to  smell  more  ac- 
curately. 

The  key  to  right  living  in  the  country 
is  recognizing  the  individuality  of  every- 
thing. Bushes  and  trees  become  our 
friends  when  we  get  to  understand  them, 
and  we  know  them  all  the  better  because 
winter  has  stripped  them  of  disguise. 
Thoreau  aptly  tells  us  that,  altho  winter 
is  represented  in  the  almanac  as  an  old 
man,  facing  the  wind  and  sleet  and  draw- 
ing his  cloak  about  him,  we  more  truth- 
fully think  of  him  as  a  merry  wood  chop- 
per and  warm-blooded  youth  as  blithe  as 
summer. 

"  In  winter  we  lead  a  more  inward  life.  Our 
hearts  are  warm  and  cheery,  like  cottages  un- 


der drifts,  whose  windows  and  doors  are  half 
concealed,  but  from  whose  chimneys  the  smoke 
cheerfully  ascends.  We  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
serene  life  that  can  best  be  had  in  a  warm  cor- 
ner by  the  chimney  side;  or  feeling  our  pulse 
by  listening  to  the  low  of  cattle  in  the  street, 
or  the  sound  of  the  flail  in  distant  barns.  The 
good  Hebrew  Revelation  takes  no  cognizance 
of  winter.  Is  there  no  religion  for  the  tem- 
])erate  and  the  frigid  zones?  We  know  of  no 
Scripture  which  records  the  pure  benignity  of 
the  Gods  on  a  New  England  winter  night! 
Their  praises  have  never  been  sung,  unless  it 
be  in  Whittier's  'Snowbound;'  only  their 
wrath  deprecated !  Let  a  brave  devout  man 
spend  the  year  in  the  woods  of  Maine  or  Lab- 
rador, and  see  how  inadequately  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  speak  to  his  condition  and  experi- 
ence, from  the  setting  in  of  winter  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice." 

The  reaction  from  city  life  to  country 
homes  wall  greatly  enhance  the  charms 
of  the  snowshoe  and  greatly  increase  the 
popularity  of  winter  sports.  There  is  a 
very  palpable  reason  why  readers  are 
turning  more  and  more  to  such  books  as 
Thoreau's  ''  Walden,"  and  "  Excur- 
sions," and  C.  D.  G.  Roberts's  "  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Wood  " — a  book  among 
books.  Our  conceptions  not  only  of  na- 
ture but  of  the  God  who  is  the  immanent 
life  and  soul  of  winter,  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, are  creating  for  us  that  religion 
which  Thoreau  longed  for  and  of  which 
he  himself  wrote  a  first  chapter.  So  I 
think  life  in  the  country  during  the  win- 
ter is  very  full  of  that  which  makes  liv- 
ing. It  is  complementary  to  summer  and 
could  not  be  spared  from  our  man- 
making. 

Clinton   N.  Y. 


Immoral    Money 

By  John   Bascom,   LL.D. 

Professor   of   Political   Science  in   Williams  Collfgx 


'  '  /^~\  NE  man's  money  is  as  good  as 
\^^  another's."  Applied  to  physi- 
cal facts  merely,  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  this 
assertion  is  a  truism.  No  one  would 
think  of  making  it.  When  the  ward  poli- 
tician says  "  One  man's  money  is  as 
good  as  another's,"  he  means  that  he 
cares  not  who  gives    the    money ;    the 


money  is  what  he  is  after.  He  distinctly 
denies  that  moral  quality  has  for  him 
any  importance.  What  does  the  head  of 
a  college  or  of  a  divinitv  school  mean 
when  he  adopts  this  principle?  Does  he 
intend  to  say  that  his  institution  is  one 
of  halls  and  endowments,  nothing  more; 
or  does  he  afftrm  that  he,  too,  is  indiffer- 
ent to  moral  quality? 
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Money  in  connection  with  moral  ac- 
tion certainly  does  acquire  moral  quality. 
This  is  what  the  politician  admits,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  denies  its  significance. 
The  admission  and  denial  are  the  gist 
of  the  phrase. 

The  law  regards  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  in  much  the  same  light  as  the 
thief.  The  goods  have  a  character  in  his 
hands.  Even  if  he  takes  them  in  igno- 
rance he  acquires  no  title.  When  Christ 
said  of  the  two  mites,  "  This  poor  widow 
hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which 
have  cast  into  the  treasury,"  he  distinctly 
affirmed  moral  quality.  No  one  was  at 
liberty  to  say,  "Two  mites  are  two  mites, 
nothing  more.  What  does  the  man 
mean  ?  "  The  alternative  offered  to  the 
acquiescent  receiver  of  money  which  is 
associated  with  moral  action  is,  "  Money 
has  no  moral  quality ;  or,  if  it  has,  I  am 
indifferent  to  it." 

We  do  not  apprehend  the  full  sweep 
of  the  words  of  Christ :  "  Agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly  while  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him,  lest  at  any  time  the 
adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge  and 
the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and 
thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means  come 
out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing."  This  is  something  more 
than  worldly  wisdom ;  it  indicates  a  pro- 
found moral  relation. 

The  opportunity  to  confront  evil  is 
when  we  are  in  the  way  with  it.  If  this 
chance  is  neglected  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences will  follow  to  the  last  farthing. 
Having  failed  to  walk  through  the  gate, 
there  is  no  later  climbing  over  the  wall. 

Can  we  take  the  money  known  to  be 
gained  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples which  should  underlie  democratic 
society,  and  convert  this  money,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  education,  to  a  public  bless- 
ing? If  it  be  an  evil  to  take  this  money, 
then  the  proposed  transmutation  will  be 
impossible.  No  matter  how  obscure  may 
be  the  genetic  processes  which  lie  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
evil  will  thread  them  all  r.nd  breed  true. 


Such  an  acceptance  is  an  evil  because 
those  who  have  gained  money  in  this  ex- 
tortionate way  are  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  it.  The  crisis  is  upon 
us.  Can  we  preserve  equality  of  rights 
and  opportunities  for  the  American  peo- 
ple? The  future  of  the  nation  will  be 
determined  by  our  answer.  It  is  com- 
plete miscarriage  if  educational  men  and 
institutions  turn  from  the  task  assigned 
them  and,  here  and  now,  while  they  are 
in  the  way  with  evil,  accept  it.  The  only 
suitable  attitude  is  immediate  and  open 
hostility.  The  struggle  of  public  opinion 
involved  in  this  discussion  is  of  more 
moment  even  than  the  struggle  of  law. 
The  latter  will  fail  if  the  former  fails. 

By  seeking  such  gifts  our  colleges  and 
divinity  schools  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
masses  who  have  suffered  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  wealth.  Education  ranks  it- 
self on  the  side  of  power,  and  by  so  do- 
ing widens  and  deepens  the  cleavage  be- 
tween classes.  It  is  wholly  vain  to  say 
"  By  and  by  we  or  somebody  else  will 
fill  in  this  chasm  and  then  all  will  be 
made  right."  Who  will  make  it  right? 
Some  faithful  men  who  will  repudiate 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  made 
wrong. 

Accepting  this  money  closes  free  dis- 
cussion. This  is  an  assertion  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  human  nature.  A  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  was  invited  to  give  a 
lecture  in  a  New  England  college.  He 
accepted,  but  found  later  that  he  could 
not  fulfil  the  appointment.  He  wrote 
stating  the  fact  and  suggested  Professor 
Bemis,  who  had  lost  his  position  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  take  his  place.  In  response  a  cata- 
log was  received  with  a  mark  over 
against  a  gift  that  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Herein  was  a  keen  sense 
of  interest  and  a  keen  sense  of  honor, 
but  an  utter  lack  of  freedom  and  public 
responsibility. 

It  is  high  time  we  gave  over  this  stupid 
alchemy  by  which  we  hope  to  make  gold 
out  of  that  which  is  not  gold. 

WiLLIAMSTOW'N,     MaSS. 
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Mr.    Cortelyou    and    His    Office 

By  North  Overton  Messenger 

[Mr.  Messenger's  duties  as  a  Washington  journalist  have  liept  him  in  close  personal  touch  with  Mr. 
Cortelyou  during  all  the  years  following  the  latter's  lirst  arrival  at  the  White  House  as  Secretary  to  the 
President.  Dui-ing  the  current  session  of  Congress  Mr.  Messenger's  daily  duties  have  Included  a  close 
study  of  the  progress  of  legislation  for  the  creation  of  the  new  Department.  He  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  qualiried  to  deal  both  with  the  office  and  the  man. — Editor.] 


AN  additional  chair  has  been  placed 
at  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet 
board.  The  man  who  will  occupy 
it,  as  the  head  of  the  executive  Depart- 
ment over  which  he  presides,  will  deal 
with  the  largest  commercial  interests  of 
the  world.  The  Secretary  of  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  will 
have  statistical  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  this  country,  which  is 
officially  estimated  at  $20,000,000,000. 

The  creation  of  an  additional  executive 
Department  is  an  event  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Congress  has  ever  been  chary  of 
expanding  the  executive  departments. 
Disinclination  to  widen  the  scope  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  President's  advisers 
has  been  the  reason  for  resisting  efforts 
to  enlarge  the  executive  function.  A 
standing  argument,  urged  for  years  in 
opposition  to  proposals  for  additional  de- 
partments, has  been  that  the  addition  of 
every  Cabinet  officer  meant  divided 
counsel  at  the  Cabinet  board.  The  prac- 
tice of  Congress  has  been,  especially  with- 
in a  decade,  to  invest  greater  power  in 
the  President  and  to  place  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  him,  rather  than  to  dis- 
sipate the  powers  and  responsibilities 
among  collateral  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  shows  how  cautiously 
Congress  has  proceeded  in  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  them.  The  five  original  executive 
departments,  created  by  law  under  the 
Constitution,  have  now  increased  to  nine, 
and  it  has  required  114  years  to  organize 
the  additional  four. 

The  Department  of  State  was  created 
in  July,  1789,  and  the  head  was  called  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  his  title  was  changed 


to  that  of  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
office  was  charged  with  providing  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  The 
Department  of  War  was  created  in  Au- 
gust, 1789,  and  dealt  with  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  new  Republic.  Nine 
years  later  an  act  was  passed  dividing 
the  duties  of  the  office  and  creating  the 
Navy  Department.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  was -established  in  1789,  and 
has  grown  to  immense  proportions 
through  the  addition  of  bureaus  from 
time  to  time,  many  of  which  are  sepa- 
rated under  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
and  thrown  into  the  new  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

In  1789  the  Post  Office  was  tempora- 
rily established  by  law  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  office  of  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was  created.  Then,  more  than 
two  score  years  after  its  temporary 
establishment,  the  Department  of  the 
Post  Office  was  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  office  of  Attorney-General 
was  provided  for  in  1789,  and  in  1870 
the  executive  department  known  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  absorbed  the  At- 
torney-General's office. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
created  in  1849,  ^^^^  forty  years  later  an 
additional  department  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  authorized. 

Thus  the  records  of  Government  show 
the  conservatism  of  Congress  in  en- 
larging the  number  of  executive  depart- 
ments. The  spirit  was  further  evidenced 
in  the  length  of  time  required  to  pass  the 
bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  jind  Labor.  Bills  for  the 
establishment  of  new  departments  have 
been  pending  for  four  or  five  Congresses. 
Favorable  reports  would  be  obtained  in 
committees  first  in  one  house,  then  in  the 
other ;  but  concerted  and  final  action  was 
postponed  to  the  closing  days  of  the  sec- 
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Olid  sesssion  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress. 

Opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
was  made  by  representatives  of  labor  or- 
ganizations when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  measure  was  likely  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  Labor  wanted  a  separate  executive 
department  with  a  member  of  its  own  in 
the  Cabinet.     Congress  held  that  Labor 


straint  of  trade.  Somewhere  must  be 
vested  jurisdiction  of  the  subjects.  The 
Government  must  have  an  arm  to  strike. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  it  is  true, 
would  be  the  prosecuting  agent  of  the 
Government  against  objectionable  trusts, 
and  that  arm  was  strengthened  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,  to  be  used  espe- 
ciallv  for  the  conduct  of  cases  asfainst  the 
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had  a  bureau  at  present,  with  a  commis- 
sioner whose  powers  are  limited  only  by 
his  inability  to  sit  at  the  President's  Cabi- 
net board.  It  was  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  La- 
bor's friend  and  Congress  refused  to 
make  two  separate  departments. 

While  the  act  was  still  in  the  formative 
period  it  was  decided  to  broaden  ma- 
terially the  scope  of  the  Department.  A 
campaign  was  to  commence  against  the 
trusts  and  monopolies  operating  in   re- 


trusts.  But  the  publicity  feature  of  the 
anti-trust  campaign  must  be  cared  for. 
The  President  had  recommended,  and  his 
party  had  indorsed  his  idea,  that  the  first 
essential  of  an  anti-trust  campaign  was 
publicity  of  the  capitalization,  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations. 

It  was  decided  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  should 
deal  with  that  subject.  In  the  Senate  the 
so-called  Nelson  amendment  was  added 
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to  the  bill.  It  provided  that  in  the  De- 
partment there  should  be  a  Bureau  of 
Corporations  having  jurisdiction  of  sta- 
tistics of  industrial  combinations. 

Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou  was  selected 
by  the  President  to  be  the  head  of  the 
proposed  Department  when  it  became  ap- 
parent  that   the   Department   was   to  be 
established.     It  was  a  personal  selection, 
but   so  eminently  fit   that   it   was   never 
opposed  from  the  time  it  was  suggested 
by  the  President ;  nor  was  any  rival  can- 
didate named.     Mr.  Cortelyou  combines 
the  qualities  which  will  be  required  in  a 
man  who  will  successfully  fill  the  office 
of  Secretary  of   Commerce  and   Labor. 
Pronounced  executive  ability  and  capac- 
ity to  organize ;  a  profound  knowledge 
of   the    inner   workings    of   the    Federal 
Government   and    the   executive   depart- 
ments ;  a  wide  acquaintance  with  public 
men  and  public  affairs  equip  him  for  the 
duties  of  his  office.   Mr.  Cortelyou  gained 
his   knowledge   through   his  services   as 
confidential  secretary  to  three  Presidents 
of    the    United    States.      One    of    these 
Presidents  was  a  Democrat ;  but,  during 
his  tenure  of  office  with  the  two  Repub- 
lican Presidents    Mr.  Cortelyou  made  as 
many     friends     among     Democrats     as 
among  Republicans. 

One  day,  in  the  beginning  of  President 
Cleveland's  second  term,  the  President 
remarked  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  he 
needed  an  expert  stenographer  who  was 
something  more  than  an  automaton. 
He  asked  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
find  him  a  suitable  man  among  their  em- 
ployees. Postmaster-General  Bissell  re- 
plied immediately : 

*'  I  have  the  very  man  you  need.  He 
is  capable,  methodical  and,  above  all,  a 
gentleman." 

"  He  is  the  very  fellow  I  want,"  replied 
the  President.    ''Who  is  he?  " 

"  The  man  I  referred  to,"  replied  Mr. 
Bissell,  "  is  named  Cortelyou,  a  young 
fellow  from  New  York  and  at  present  is 
private  secretary  to  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster-General.  I  will  send  him  up 
to  see  you,  and  if  he  suits  you  we  will 
have  him  detailed  to  the  White  House." 
Mr.  Cortelyou  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  the  next  day.  He  has  remained 
there  ever  since.  He  now  sits  as  a  Cabi- 
net officer  around  the  table  at  which  once 
he  sat  making  memoranda  in  shorthand 


at  the  President's  direction.  President 
Cleveland  kept  him  as  stenographer.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary  by 
President  McKinley  in  1898  and  pro- 
moted to  be  secretary  to  the  President, 
succeeding  John  Addison  Porter,  in 
April,  1900.  President  Roosevelt  found 
liis  services  indispensable  and  pays  tribute 
of  his  regard  for  and  confidence  iu  Mr. 
Cortelyou  by  nominating  him  to  a  Cabi- 
net  position.      Thus   this   comparatively 


JAMES    R.     GARFIELD 

young  man— for  he  was  born  in  1862— 
through  inherent  ability  and  the  most 
constant  and  exacting  industry,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  his  al)ility  opened  up  to  him  in  the 
first  place,  has  risen  within  eight  years 
to  a  place  of  eminence  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  a  man  who  has 
achieved  Mr.  Cortelyou's  record  and  has 
led  the  busy  and  arduous  life  which  he 
has  followed  is  of  a  hard  and  aggressive 
nature,  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  few 
kindlier  souls  on  earth  than  this  patient, 
soft  spoken,  sympathetic  man.  He  has 
listened  to  more  tales  of  sorrow  and  to 
more  appeals  for  mercy  and  help,  and 
probably  has  done  more  in  response,  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Government  service. 
He  has  been  the  buffer,  too,  between  the 
Presidential    office    and    the    onrushing 
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flood  of  importunates  that  has  swept 
against  it  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  every  day.  Yet  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  man  who  would  say  that  Mr. 
Cortelyou  had  been  irascible  with  him  or 
has  treated  him  with  discourtesy. 

He  is  idolized  by  the  corps  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  who  have  busi- 
ness constantly  at  the  White  House — 
business  of  a  most  important  and  confi- 
dential nature.  Mr.  Cortelyou  never  lies 
to  a  man — something  which  cannot  be 
said  of  all  officials  or  of  all  statesmen. 
He  does  not  mislead  and,  altho  he  cannot 
always  do  all  that  is  asked  of  him,  he  has 
done  more  for  the  newspaper  men  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  held  the  office, 
and  he  never  leaves  misapprehension  in 
the  mind  as  to  what  he  can  or  cannot  do. 
He  is  ^oing  ahead  systematically  with 
the  organization  of  his  new  Department. 
It  will  be  a  great  Department,  for  it  im- 
mediately absorbs  a  number  of  bureaus 
already  organized  which  for  years  have 
been  conductingthe  affairs  of  Government. 
The  Lighthouse  Board,  with  its  immense 
establishment  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  comes  under  him.  The 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  safety  of  travelers  on  every 
inland  waterway;  the  Immigration  Bu- 
reau, which,  under  the  pending  bill,  is  to 
have  new  powers  of  supervision  of  immi- 
grants ;  the  Census  Bureau,  which  is  now 
a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Government ; 
the  Fish  Commission,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  fish- 
cries,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics — all  are  to 
be  transferred  to  his  Department. 

In  addition,  the  act  creates  a  Bureau  of 


Manufactures  whose  province  shall  be  to 
foster,  promote  and  develop  the  various 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  the  markets  for  their  wares  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  bureau  is  to 
gather  and  compile  useful  information 
concerning  manufacturing  industries  and 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  manu- 
factures. All  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States  are  to  submit  reports  and 
the  bureau  will  disseminate  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  under  the 
new  Department  is  regarded  as  very  im- 
portant. Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  President  Garfield,  who  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  bureau,  is 
given  by  the  act  of  Congress 

"  power  and  authority  to  make,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  diligent  investigation  into 
the  organization,  conduct  and  management  of 
the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock 
company  or  corporate  combination  engaged  in 
commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  excepting  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  and  to 
gather  such  information  and  data  as  will  en- 
able the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legis- 
lation for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce 
and  to  report  such  data  to  the  President  from 
time  to  thne  as  he  shall  require ;  and  the  in- 
formation so  obtained  or  as  much  thereof  as 
the  President  may  direct  shall  be  made  public." 

The  object  of  the  new  Department  is 
declared  to  be  to  foster,  promote  and  de- 
velop the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, the  mining,  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping and  fishery  industries,  the  labor  in- 
terests and  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  United  States.  It  remains  to  be 
worked  out  whether  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations is  to  promote  these  ends  or  em- 
barrass and  hamper  them. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Evolution 

By  John  Albee 

AS  from  the  old  nest  birds  escape.  If  once  but  dust  or  ape  or  worm. 

As  sheds  its  leaves  the  living  tree,  A  growing  brain  and  then  a  soul, 

So  if  evolved  from  worm  or  ape  Sure  these  are  but  prophetic  germ 

What  odds  if  we  at  last  are  free?  Of  that  which  makes  our  circle  whole. 

Pequaket,  N.  H. 


The    Tennessee    Eagles 


By  Frank  Chambers 


THERE  are  many  eagles  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Mountains,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  many  moun- 
taineers who  are  expert  catchers  of  the 
young"  eagles.  These  reap  rich  rewards 
in  return  for  their  perilous  risks  and  ad- 
ventures and  some  of  them  receive  as 
much  as  $2,000  for  a  single  year's  catch. 
The  keen-eyed  hunters  watch  the  nests 
imtil  the  young  are  hatched,  and  then, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  mother  bird  to 
leave  in  search  for  food,  make  quick 
work  of  the  capture,  while  the  mother 
])ird  is  invariably  shot  to  death  upon  her 
return  to  the  nest  and  in  her  frenzied 
search  for  her  young.  Bolder  hunters  than 
these  make  their  attack  at  night,  while 
the  less  experienced  use  snares  and  nets, 
a  method,  however,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  unsuccessful. 

Eagles  make  their  eyries  among  the 
clefts  and  crags  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee.  They  are  found  on 
the  Stone  Mountain,  the  great  Roane, 
6,296  feet  high ;  the  Great  Smoky  range, 
6,636  feet;  on  the  Unaka,  the  Bald,  the 
Bullhead  and  others,  none  of  them  less 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
country  at  their  feet. 

The  American  yacht  "  Defender," 
which  defeated  the  English  yacht  "  Val- 
kyrie III  "  in  the  famous  international 
race  several  years  ago,  carried  as  its  mas- 
cots two  young  eagles  captured  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains.  Private  owners 
of  yachts,  captains  of  big  ocean  liners 
and  the  steamboat  men  of  the  big  rivers 
of  America  are  very  partial  to  eagles  as 
pets,  and  the  eagle  catchers  find  this  class 
of  men  among  their  best  customers. 
There  is  a  well-grounded  belief  among 
ship  captains  that  the  vessel  that  carries 
the  king  of  birds  for  its  mascot  will  never 
go  down. 

Young  eagles  bring  from  $40  to  $80, 
occasionally  $100.  Eagles  that  are  of 
some  age  and  of  giant  size  bring  as  high 
as  $300.  Eagles  which  have  to  be  killed 
while  being  captured  are  valuable  to 
taxidermists,  who  always  find  an  easy 
market  for  them.  Their  wing  and  tail 
feathers  especially  are  sold  for  good 
prices. 


The  eagle  builds  its  nest  upon  the  top 
uf  a  mighty  tree  growing  far  up  on  the 
mountain,  among  the  myriad  of  twining 
vines,  in  the  thickest  and  most  inacces- 
sible growth  of  bushes  and  shrubs,  or 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  rock.  An  eagle's 
nest  is  always  large  and  is  strongly  and 
comfortably  built.  Large  sticks  and 
branches  are  laid  together,  nearly  flat, 
and  bound  with  twining  vines.  The 
spacious  inside  is  covered  with  hair  and 
mosses,  so  minutely  woven  together  that 
no  wind  can  enter.  The  mother  bird  lays 
two  eggs,  which  are  oblong  and  taper 
down  to  a  point.  The  color  of  the  egg 
is  a  ground  or  brownish  red,  with  many 
dots  and  spots  upon  it.  The  egg  itself 
is  silent  evidence  of  the  wild  and  savage 
parentage. 

An  eagle  lives  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  The  young  birds 
are  driven  forth  by  their  savage  parents 
to  provide  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  fly.  No  training  is  given 
them  by  the  old  bird.  That  is  left  to 
their  wild  instincts,  which  hunger  and 
necessity  develop.  There  is  no  ''  going- 
back  to  the  old  home  "  for  the  young 
eagles.  The  mother  bird  tears  up  every 
vestige  of  the  nest,  and  if  they  emit 
plaintive  shrieks  the  old  birds  dart  at 
them  and  push  them  off  the  crags  or 
rocks  and  thereby  make  them  take  to 
their  wings.  It  takes  three  years  for  a 
young  eagle  to  gain  its  complete  plumage 
and  strength. 

Away  up  in  the  mountains  the  eagle 
finds  it  as  hard  to  gain  subsistence  as  do 
the  gamblers  of  the  plain.  The  precari- 
ousness  of  his  existence  and  the  wild 
manner  in  which  food  is  gathered  seems 
to  give  the  bird  more  ferocity  as  it  grows 
older.  They  range  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys  in  pairs,  their  young  never 
following,  but  doing  the  best  they  can 
alone.  This  stern,  unsocial  tyranny,  be- 
ginning with  the  homeless  and  outcast 
eaglet,  is  continued  in  later  years  with 
their  mates. 

If  the  male  bird  be  the  stronger  the 
most  of  the  prey  belongs  to  him  and  he 
allows  the  female  to  eat  a  paltry  share 
between  fierce  thrusts  with  his  beak  at 
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her.  if  the  female  is  the  stronger  (and 
she  generally  is)  the  male  bird  cowers 
and  winces  under  many  a  savage  blow 
from  his  unfeeling  wife,  no  matter  how 
small  the  morsel  he  gets.  But  when 
danger  threatens  no  human  pair  can  bat- 
tle so  fiercely  for  each  other  as  can  two 
eagles. 

The  breeding  season  begins  about 
March,  and  each  male  has  but  one  mate 
during  his  entire  lifetime.  If  the  female 
is  killed  or  captured,  the  surviving  male 
becomes  an  eagle  hermit  and  fiercer  than 
ever. 

They  are  often  seen  near  their  nests 
together,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining 
take  their  majestic  flights  straight  toward 
that  great  ball  of  fire  until  they  disappear 
from  sight.  Sitting  upon  the  mountain 
side  their  vision  is  so  keen  that  they  can 
discern  far  down  the  valley  a  sheep  or 
goat,  a  big  turkey  or  rooster,  a  small 
pig,  rabbit,  or  large  bird,  and  almost  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  descend 
suddenly  upon  their  vicam.  One  mighty 
grasp  and  a  twist  of  their  talons  and  the 
victim  is  dead  long  before  the  eagle  lays 
it  down  for  a  repast.  An  eagle  can  live 
two  and  three  days,  and  even  five  days, 
upon  a  gorging  meal.  They  prey  upon 
all  sorts  of  large  birds,  fish,  lambs,  kids 
and  goats.  Oftentimes,  when  a  large 
calf  or  goat  is  to  be  attacked  and  carried 
off,  four  or  six  of  them  will  unite  and 


carry  off  the  carcass,  when  they  immedi- 
ately begin  to  fight  to  see  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  choicest  bits,  and  it  is  truly 
a  survival  of  the  fittest  in  such  combats 
as  these. 

An  eagle  is  always  confident  of  his 
strength  and  rarely  overreaches  himself 
in  his  rapacious  desire  for  prey.  The 
minuteness  of  their  vision,  for  they  can 
take  in  at  a  searching  glance  the  presence 
of  desirable  prey  in  a  radius  of  many 
miles,  on  mountain,  valley,  forest,  swamp 
or  field,  seems  almost  incredible,  and 
with  this  wonderful  power  of  sight  is 
combined  a  swiftness  of  flight  equally 
as  wonderful.  In  a  single  night  and  day 
a  full  grown  eagle  can  fly  i,ooo  miles. 
The  flight  of  an  eagle  after  prey  is  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  rushes  past 
like  a  falling  meteor,  descending  with  a 
fearful  force  upon  his  victim,  which  is 
staggered  at  the  blow  of  his  cruel  talons. 
Oftentimes  the  visitor  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains  can  just  see  an  eagle  like  a 
little  speck  in  the  sky,  moving  in  majes- 
tic curves  about  the  crest  of  a  far-away 
peak.  The  sightseers  and  mountaineers 
who  love  to  watch  them  always  choose 
the  break  of  dawn  or  a  calm  sunset. 
Then  they  wheel  in  circles  and  glide 
about  in  horizontal  sweeps  just  before 
starting  out  on  a  day's  hunt  or  in  settling 
for  the  night. 

Medina,  Tenn. 


The    End    of    Education 

By  Charles  S.   Smith.   D.D. 

Bishop   of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal   (Jhurch 


BUT  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation is  born  with  that  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  a  desire  for  excel- 
lence, or  with  special  aptitude  of  some 
sort  or  another.  Mr.  Galton  states  that 
not  more  than  one  in  four  thousand  mav 
be  expected  to  attain  distinction  in  any 
vocation,  and  not  more  than  one  in  a 
million  some  share  of  that  intensity  of 
the  instinctive  aptitude,  that  burning 
thirst  for  excellence,  which  has  been 
called  genius.  In  view  of  this  world- 
wide condition  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
any  race  variety  will  become  overstocked 
with  college-bred  youth. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
2,331  colored  college  graduates  in  this 
country — one  to  every  forty-two  thou- 
sand of  the  total  colored  population. 
This  certainly  doesn't  look  as  though  the 
liability  to  overcrowding  with  college 
graduates  has  as  yet  become  acute. 

I  have  recently  made  an  investigation 
which  bears  out  the  statement  that,  at 
this  period,  there  are  not  to  exceed  1,000 
colored  youth  pursuing  a  regular  col- 
legiate course.  In  the  6  chartered  insti- 
tutions and  the  43  normal  and  graded 
schools  located  in  the  South,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  youth,  under  the  foster- 
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ing  care  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, there  are  14,000  pupils,  of 
which  nunil)er  371  are  in  the  collei^iate 
course— whicli  is  not  quite  4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  nuniher  enrolled.  These  same 
tio-ures  will  ai)ply  to  the  institutions  of 
learning-  in  the  South  for  the  education 
of  colored  youth  supported  by  the  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  P^pis- 
copal  Church.  Now,  does  this  estimate 
disclose  even  the  shadow  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  ranks  of  the  negro  youth  be- 
coming congested  with  college  gradu- 
ates? Who  will  dare  affirm  that  the 
present  ratio  of  one  to  every  forty-two 
thousand  is  the  danger  line? 

I  know  that  with  some  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  discredit  the  usefulness  of  the 
ministry.  As  it  relates  to  the  negro  of 
this  country  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
to  him,  at  least  in  his  present  formative 
stage  of  development,  the  worth  of  an 
intelligent,  consecrated  ministry  is  of  in- 
calculable value.  The  ministry  of  any 
people  to  be  efficient  must  be  enlightened, 
and  where  preachers  succeed  without  a 
college  education  their  success  would  be 


to-tlay,  above  everything  else,  is  an  edu- 
cated ministry.  Were  there  8,000  young 
colored  men  now  pursuing  a  regular  col- 
legiate course  in  i)reparation  for  the 
ministry  the  number  would  be  none  too 
great. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  industrial  educa- 
tion we  need  to  distinguish  between  in- 
dustrialism and  industriousness.  The 
establishment  of  industrialism  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  development  of  in- 
dustriousness. 

Intellectual  a])titu(le — God's  best  gift 
to  man — while  it  has  not  been  lavishly 
])estowxd,  yet  to  each  race  variety  a  por- 
tion has  been  given.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  affirmed  that  some  negroes  will 
always  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
thinkers.  The  masses  of  the  negroes,  like 
the  masses  of  other  race  varieties,  will 
continue  to  be  found  among  the  toilers, 
filling  the  humble  and  useful  sphere  for 
which  they  were  seemingly  created. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"  the  object  of  all  true  education  is  not 
to  make  men  carpenters  but  to  make  car- 
penters men." 


greater  with  it. 


The   need    of    the   negro  Detroit,    Mrcu. 


A    Reminiscence    of    the    Pantarch 


By    J.    T.    Trowbridge 


I. 


THREE  men  I  have  known,  each  of 
marked  ability  in  his  way,  who 
have  come  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  indefinitely  prolonging  individual 
human  existence  on  this  planet.  One  is 
an  idealist  who  has  written  popular  books 
on  the  subject  of  mental  healing  and  the 
maintenance  of  bodily  vigor  by  drawing 
upon  the  resources  of  the  soul,  not  an 
apostle  of  "  Christian  Science,"  but  a 
thinker  who  holds  that,  under  all  the 
crudities  and  incongruities  of  that  faith 
there  is  a  law  of  our  being  which,  philo- 
sophically applied,  not  only  gives  life,  but 
is  even  capable  of  rendering  mortal  flesh 
immortal.  From  a  state  of  partial  in- 
validism he  has,  as  he  believes,  by  the 
power  of  thought-suggestion  mainly, 
reached  a  condition  of  security  against 
all  disease  (old  age  is  but  a  disease),  and 
intrenched  himself  in  impregnable  health. 


Observance  of  physical  law  sentinels  the 
outworks,  but  the  master  of  the  forts 
is  the  mind. 

Another  of  this  trio  is  a  fiction-writer, 
a  frank  materialist,  the  basis  of  whose  ap- 
proach of  the  problem  of  longevity  is  en- 
tirely physiological.  Repudiating  as  tra- 
ditional and  superstitious  the  hope  of 
continued  existence  beyond  the  life  of 
the  body,  his  stupendous  project  is  to 
render  the  body  itself  imperishable 
through  scientific  investigation  and  cul- 
ture of  the  biological  unit,  the  cell.  So 
now,  in  the  intervals  of  his  story-writing, 
he  may  be  seen  turning  his  back  to  the 
overarching  dome  and  pressing  into 
Nature's  Arcanum  through  the  keyhole 
of  the  microscope. 

I  forbear  to  name  either  of  these  lon- 
gevitists  (it  seems  necessary  to  coin  a 
word),  for  the  reason  that  they  still  wear 
this    fleshly    vesture    with    which    they 
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are  experimenting.  Insidious  evidence 
against  the  validity  of  their  theories  ap- 
pears in  the  increasing  annual  crop  of 
wrinkles,  and  a  thinning  of  the  cranial 


remarkable  man  of  the  age,  or  of  all  the 
ages. 

II. 
Born   in   Massachusetts   in    1812,   and 


thatch,  to  which  each  is  subject,  much    educated   for   the  bar,   he   practiced   his 
like  the  rest  of  us,  but  neither  has  yet    profession  in  Texas  until  his  antislavery 


JOHN  T.   TROWBRIDGE 


succumbed  to  the  last  unanswerable  ar- 
gument. 

The  third  I  can  name,  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago  he  yielded  obe- 
dience to  the  old,  old  law,  which  he  like- 
wise confidently  expected  to  repeal.  This 
was  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  trio, — indeed,  if  half 
was  true  that  he  claimed  for  himself  or 
his  adherents  claimed  for  him,  the  most 


principles  caused  him  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  a  mob.  Returning  to 
the  North,  he  gave  up  the  law  for  philos- 
ophy ;  published  "  A  Comparison  of  the 
Common  Law  with  the  Roman,"  "  The 
True  Constitution  of  Government," 
"  Truth  With  or  Without  a  Master " 
and  "  Discoveries  in  Chinese,"  chiefly 
regarding  the  symbolism  of  the  printed 
characters  in  Chinese  writing.     He  was 
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said  to  have  mastered  more  than  thirty 
languages,  and  to  have  made  all  science 
his  domain.  Long  before  "  Volapiik  " 
was  heard  of  he  invented  a  universal 
language  called  Al-wa-to,  founded  (as 
he  was  prepared  to  prove,  if  you  would 
grant  his  premises)  upon  intuitional  in- 
terpretations of  natural  articulate  sounds. 

His  great  work,  to  which  he  gave 
many  years  of  labor,  was  "  A  Basic  Out- 
line of  Universclogy,"  designed  to  re- 
construct all  science  and  philosophy,  a 
key  to  the  unity  of  which  he  assumed  to 
have  discovered.  A  woman  of  wealth 
and  large-hearted  philanthropy,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  met  the  expense  of 
its  publication,  and  it  was  issued  in  1872 
in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  near  eight 
hundred  pages.  In  its  list  of  subscribers, 
about  150  in  number,  appeared  the  names 
of  Peter  Cooper,  David  Dudley  Field,  E. 
L.  Youmans,  and  others  of  note  in  their 
day.  A  copy  came  into  my  hands ;  and 
it  was  an  attempt  to  cope  with  its  con- 
tents that  suggested  my  poem,  ''  The 
Missing  Leaf,"  which  I  printed  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  June,  1873,  when 
Andrews  had  many  followers.  Never 
elsewhere,  in  all  my  adventures  among 
books,  ancient  or  modern,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, metaphysical,  mathematical,  enig- 
matical, did  I  encounter  propositions  so 
absolutely  unrelated  to  any  vibratory  note 
of  interest  in  my  own  mind.  This  Pro- 
metheus of  the  new  fire  was  chained  to 
the  rock  of  an  appalling  aridity  of  style. 
Beyond  the  150  copies  of  the  work  that 
went  to  subscribers,  I  do  not  believe 
twenty  were  sold,  or  that  even  one  copy 
was  ever  read.  His  apostles,  if  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  were  always  just 
going  to  read  the  book ;  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  do  so  already  was  merely 
a  proof  of  its  profundity  and  of  their 
own  lack  of  preparation. 

The  unification  of  human  knowledge 
was  not,  in  the  plan  of  the  author,  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  step  toward  an  object 
the  most  grandiose  that  ever  sage  or  con- 
queror conceived.  Universology  was  but 
a  laying-out  of  the  ground  for  a  "  Uni- 
versal Spiritual  Government  of  Man- 
kind"  (T  quote  from  the  book,  capitals 
and  all),  which  had  its  nucleus  in  New 
York,  and  was  to  expand  until  it  cov- 
ered the  entire  habitable  globe.  The 
"  Infinite   Republic "    thus    inaugurated, 


constituting  "  organized  and  orderly 
operation  in  all  the  affairs  "  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  by  a  power  emanat- 
ing from  a  central  source,  was  styled 
Pantarchy ;  that  central  source  was  an 
individual,  the  Pantarch ;  and  the  Pan- 
tarch  was  Mr.  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews. 

His  personal  relation  to  the  Universal 
Republic  was  veiled  in  the  book,  but  it 
was  freely  discussed,  with  other  esoteric 
Pantarchal  doctrines,  by  an  inner  circle 
of  believers ;  and  I  once  heard  an  amaz- 
ing elucidation  of  it  from  his  own  lips. 

III. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  a  woman  of  refinement  and 
charm,  wife  of  a  New  York  lawyer,  and 
mother  of  a  boy  of  bright  promise,  whose 
destiny  it  was  to  become  a  novelist  of  in- 
ternational repute.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  Pantarch  in  the  man's  courteous 
demeanor.  He  impressed  me  as  a  type 
of  pure  intellect, — by  which  I  mean  in- 
tellect of  an  abstract  logical  order ;  an 
unmalevolent  Mephistopheles,  for  whose 
portrait  indeed  he  might  have  sat,  if  into 
those  quiet  but  alert  features,  with  their 
subtle  leer  of  knowingness  about  the 
eyes,  an  artist  could  have  touched  the 
Mephistophelian  scorn  and  malice  whicli 
they  lacked.  This  was  in  1870  ;  his  "  Basic 
Outline  "  was  not  yet  published,  but  I 
knew  something  of  his  Pantarchal  pre- 
tensions, and  was  careful  to  avoid  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  on  that  occasion. 

My  next  meeting  with  him  was  in  my 
own  house  in  Arlington.  In  the  mean- 
time his  huge  volume  on  Universology 
had  been  published,  and  he  had  forgiven 
me  for  making  it  the  target  of  my  poet- 
ical satire,  with  which  he  was,  as  I 
learned,  rather  pleased  than  otherwise ; 
for,  like  Walt  Whitman,  he  enjoyed  any 
reference  to  himself  or  his  work,  even  if 
uncomplimentary.  He  welcomed  criti- 
cism and  objection ;  and  he  had  both 
from  me,  in  full  measure,  on  the  night  he 
spent  beneath  my  roof. 

He  said  he  did  not  suppose  I  could 
have  read  his  book  when  I  wrote  "  The 
Missing  Leaf ;  "  and  I  acknowledged  my 
inability  to  do  so.  I  added,  with  good- 
humored  candor,  that  it  seemed  to  me  a 
spectral  sort  of  book, — its  bones  were 
marrowless,  its  blood  was  cold, — I  had 
to  idealize  it  before  I  could  extract  from 
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it  any  poetic  suggestiveness ;  if  I  had 
really  read  it,  I  shouldn't  have  had  suffi- 
cient strength  and  imagination  left  to 
write  about  it,  or  about  anything  else, 
ever  afterward!  Then,  as  we  had  the 
night  before  us,  I  suggested  that  he 
should  himself  give  me  a  brief  outline  of 
his  "  Outline,"  sum  up  the  Pantarchal 
business,  and  resolve  some  of  my  doubts 
regarding  its  practicability. 

IV. 

Nothing,  he  assured  me,  would  give 
him  more  satisfaction ;  and  I  soon 
reached  the  point  of  asking  him  how, 
since  there  was  to  be  no  marriage  in  his 
Millennium,  future  generations  would  be 
provided  for. 

''  There  will  be  marriage,"  he  ex- 
plained ;  "  but  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  affinities ;  these  affinities 
to  be  determined,  not  by  fancied  personal 
attraction,  which  is  often  so  misleading, 
but  by  the  principles  of  Universology, — 
in  short,  by  exact  science.  Infinitely  better 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  care  of 
offspring  than  there  is,  or  can  be,  at 
present.  Every  person,"  he  went  on, 
••  will  then  be  engaged  in  the  work  for 
which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted.  Compara- 
tively few  people,  and  those  mostly  wom- 
en, have  a  native  inclination  and  aptitude 
for  the  care  of  children.  In  each  social 
group,  babes  will  be  removed  from  their 
mothers  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  kept 
together  in  a  Baby  World, — which  I 
bave  described  in  a  special  treatise, — to 
be  developed,  amused  and  educated  (all 
education  will  then  be  amusement)  ; 
while  the  parents  will  be  left  free  to  fol- 
low their  chosen  vocations." 

This,  in  brief,  was  one  feature  of  his 
grand  Pantarchy,  or  "  society  organized 
in  industrial  and  social  groups  and 
scries," — founded,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
largely  upon  the  work  of  earlier  sociol- 
ogists, and  especially  upon  the  far  abler 
writings  of  Fourier.  I  objected  that 
human  nature  could  not  thus  be  reduced 
to  a  formula  and  operated  like  a  mech- 
anism ;  and  that,  even  if  such  a  consum- 
mation were  possible  or  desirable,  only 
our  descendants  in  the  far-away  future 
could  hope  to  see  it. 

Thereupon,  with  as  quiet  a  look  and 
tone  as  if  he  had  been  merely  announcing 
his  intention  of  returning  to  New  York 


on  the  morrow,  he  said :  '*  I  shall  live  to 
see  it,  and  you  may." 

I  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  held  him 
with  my  interrogating  eye,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  together  a  hundred  supporters 
(of  whom  he  believed  I  was  to  be  one), 
prepared  to  live  the  principles  he  taught, 
the  vital  power  thus  generated  would  in- 
sure to  them,  and  to  all  who  were  drawn 
within  that  sphere  of  influence,  immunity 
from  the  ills  of  senescence  and  decay ;  in 
short,  for  all  such  there  would  be  no 
more  disease  or  death.  This  truth  once 
demonstrated,  the  effect  would  be  like 
the  force  of  gravitation  condensing  and 
whirling  a  chaotic  nebula  into  an  orderly 
system  of  worlds.  Mankind  would  has- 
ten to  rush  into  the  new  organization  ;  and 
remotest  peoples  join  in  the  stampede. 

Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet, 
but  the  world  of  spirits  awaited  this 
grand  dcnoucincnt  of  the  drama  of  IMan. 
Souls  bereft  of  their  bodies  had  but  a 
vague  and  dream-like  existence  (the  an- 
cients properly  called  them  shades)  until 
they,  too,  should  feel  the  attraction,  the 
glow  of  a  renewed  humanity,  and  come 
back  to  warm  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  old, rekindled  hearth.  Whether  they 
were  to  seek  re-embodiment  through 
truths  scientifically  ordained  for  them,  or 
experience  the  Pantarchal  redemption  in 
some  other  way,  I  do  not  now  remember. 
But  I  do  recall  these  precise  words  of  our 
guest :  "  The  spiritual  world  must  come 
to  me  for  salvation." 

I  inquired  about  other  worlds :  Was 
there  any  other  Pantarchy  or  Pantarch 
in  the  universe?  The  reply  was  that 
there  were  other  inhabited  worlds,  but 
none  so  far  developed  as  this ;  there 
was  but  one  Pantarch,  and  could  be  but 
one. 

''And  the  Deity?"  I  said,— '' the  Be- 
\\\il  we  call  God  ?  " 

He  replied :  ''  What  we  call  God,  the 
universal  Spirit  of  Life,  has  no  indi- 
vidual existence,  neither  knowledge  nor 
will,  and  comes  to  consciousness  only  in 
organized  intelligence ;  in  humanity,  in 
short.    The  highest  type  of  man  is  God." 

"  And  the  liighest  type  of  man  ?  "  I 
questioned,  after  all  I  had  heard,  be- 
lieving he  would  yet  draw  back  from  the 
final  step  to  which  his  logic  was  lead- 
ing.    But  he  responded  unflinchingly ; 
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"  I  am  the  highest." 

In  the  silence  that  ensued  I  gazed  ai 
him  ;  and  I  can  still  see  the  placid,  almost 
smiling  expression  that  confronted  my 
wonderment. 

When  I  had  listened  w  ith  open-minded 
toleration  to  all  this  and  nnich  more  (for 
one  thing,  that  through  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Pantarchy  the  curse  of  Babel  was 
to  be  removed  and  mankind  be  brought 
back  to  one  language,  Al-wa-to), — tlien, 
as  T  sat  back  absorbed  and  silent  in  my 
chair,  ceasing  to  question  him,  he  ex- 
pressed a  confident  expectation  that  I 
was  to  become  one  of  his  chosen  hun- 
dred. I  put  my  answer  in  the  form  of  a 
parable. 

"  j\Ir.  Andrews,  you  are  an  inventor. 
You  come  to  me  and  say  you  have  in- 
vented a  new  motive  power  that  is  to 
supersede  all  others,  and  revolutionize 
industries  and  means  of  transportation 
all  over  the  world.  You  are  putting  it 
into  a  ship  constructed  for  quite  new 
principles ;  you  are  about  making  a  trial 
trip  with  it,  and  invite  me  to  join  your 
select  party  of  excursionists.  I  am  in- 
terested, and  ask  for  particulars.  '  We 
shall  cross  the  Atlantic,'  you  say, 
'  visit  England  and  France,  and  take  a 
little  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean ;  see 
Naples,  Athens  and  Constantinople.' 
'  That,'  I  exclaim,  '  will  be  delightful !  ' 
'  Instead  of  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal,'  you  go  on,  in  your  matter-of-fact 
way,  '  we  shall  then  apply  our  levitation 
levers,  traverse  Egypt  and  India,  and,  be- 
fore W'C  return,  visit  Mars  by  the  way  of 
the  moon.'  " 

"  Is  that  the  way  it  strikes  you?  "  he 
asked,  w^ith  an  imperturbable  smile. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  I  replied,  "  in  pre- 
cisely that  way.  I  believe  in  reasonably 
bold  voyages,  and  am  fond  of  travel, 
but  when  you  talk  of  Mars  and  the 
moon,  why,  then,  Mr.  Andrews,  I  lose 
faith  in  your  miraculous  craft,  and  doubt 
that  it  will  ever  leave  the  little  dock  in 
New  York." 

He  took  all  with  smiling  equanimity ; 
we  parted  on  friendly  terms  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  never  saw  him  again.  Thir- 
teen years  longer  he  lived  and  labored, 


without  getting  his  Pantarchy  an  hour 
nearer  the  launching;  then  (in  1886) 
traveled  the  road  all  nnist  travel  in  the 
same  old  ^ay. 

I  had  come  to  think  Andrews  and 
Andrusianism  (another  name  for  his 
philosophy)  forgotten  and  discredited, 
when,  not  many  months  since,  I  received 
an  afternoon  call  from  a  clergyman  and 
man  of  letters  (author  of  a  once  noted 
volume  of  translations  from  poets  of  the 
Orient),  with  whom  I  had  had  some  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  but  who  had  never 
before  been  at  my  house,  save  on  a  sin- 
gle occasion.  As  that  occasion  was  the 
gathering  of  a  few  friends  of  one  of  my 
friends  to  meet  Mr.  Andrews,  an  allusion 
to  the  circumstance  led  to  some  talk 
about  him  in  the  presence  of  a  second 
caller,  who  expressed  a  curiosity  to  hear 
something  about  a  man  so  altogether 
wonderful.  With  perhaps  too  much  live- 
liness of  fancy  I  gave  my  impressions  of 
the  philosopher  and  his  philosophy ;  and 
found  to  my  surprise  that  the  first  men- 
tioned visitor  was  aggrieved  by  the  char- 
acterization. He  said  to  me  with  com- 
mendable frankness,  "  I  think  you  are 
unjust  to  Mr.  Andrews."  I  quote  the 
stricture  upon  my  strictures,  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  fair  in  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  to  show  that,  of  the  goodly 
number  of  intelligent  people  whose  inter- 
est in  Andrews  was  enlisted,  one  at  least 
still  believes  that  his  pretensions  were  not 
wholly  preposterous.  He  did  not  accuse 
my  facts,  only  my  way  of  putting  them. 
In  this  reminiscence  I  have  been  yet  more 
careful  to  avoid  all  misrepresentation,  at 
the  same  time  holding  in  check  the  un- 
fortunate hilarious  tendency  that  gave 
offense  to  my  visitor.  Stephen  Pearl 
Andrews  I  always  accounted  perfectly 
sane  and  (human  foibles  allowed  for) 
sincere ;  but  a  colossal  egotist  and  sterile 
pedant.  So  far  from  exaggerating  what- 
ever in  him  may  have  appeared  incon- 
sistent with  this  estimate,  I  have  even 
suppressed  the  most  astounding  of  his 
strange  utterances,  in  order  not  to  shock 
too  much  any  reader's  possible  faith  in 
his  soundness  of  mind  and  honesty  of 
purpose. 

Arlington,  Mass, 
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Democracy  and  Political  Parties 

Tr  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  sub- 
ject treated  by  M.  Ostrogorski  should 
have  been  hitherto  neglected.  The  nuni- 
])er  of  treatises  on  government  is  count- 
less ;  those  on  democracy  alone  would 
fill  an  alcove.  lUit,  as  Mr.  Bryce  ob- 
serves in  the  preface  which  he  contributes 
to  this  work,  no  one  has  produced  any 
treatise  containing  a  systematic  exami- 
nation and  description  of  the  structure 
of  parties  as  organizations  governed  by 
settled  rules  and  working  by  established 
methods.  Even  in  the  United  States, 
where  party  organizations  early  attained 
a  completeness  and  effective  power  un- 
a])proached  in  any  other  country,  Mr. 
Bryce  could  not  find  in  1883,  when  he 
sought  to  portray  our  institutions,  any 
account  of  the  very  remarkable  and  well 
compacted  scheme  of  organization  which 
had  been  at  work  here  for  forty  or  fifty 
years. 

Since  Mr.  Bryce  wrote  there  have  been 
some  attempts  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
These  attempts  have  been  in  several  in- 
stances meritorious,  but  they  have  not 
exi)lained  the  necessity  of  party  organi- 
zations or  exhibited  the  secret  of  their 
working.  The  student  may  pore  over 
constitutions  and  statute  books,  and  com- 
mentaries thereon,  till  he  is  weary,  with- 
out ever  understanding  how  government 
is  actually  carried  on  or  finding  out  who 
carries  it  on.  He  will  be  gravely  told 
that  "  the  people  "  control  this  govern- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple neither  say  who  shall  be  offered  them 
as  candidates  for  their  choice,  nor  have 
more  than  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  laws 
which  their  rulers  enact.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  ordinary  citizen  has  almost  no 
knowledge  of  the  men  for  whom  he  casts 
his  vote,  and  still  less  of  the  forces  which 
resulted  in  his  having  the  names  of  these 
men,  rather  than  others,  printed  on  the 
official  ballot  which  he  must  vote  if  he 
would  vote  at  all.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  situation  is 
not  the  result  of  chance,  and  if  not,  it 
must  be  the  result  of  human  action  and 
therefore  capable  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. 


The  results  of  such  an  investigation 
are  displayed  in  the  two  large  volumes 
now  before  us.'^  The  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  on  deserves  the  high- 
est praise ;  much  of  the  work  will  never 
need  to  be  done  over  again.  The  style  is 
of  sustained  brilliancy ;  and  of  the  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Frederick  Clarke  we  can  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  so  perfectly  done  as 
never  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  translation 
to  the  reader.  We  confess  that  the  au- 
thor is  occasionally  too  convincing ;  it  is 
impossible  that  facts  should  fit  into  the- 
ories with  such  perfect  adaptation.  Mr. 
Bryce  himself  utters  a  note  of  mild  dis- 
sent. He  concedes  that  M.  Ostrogorski's 
description  is  accurate  and  fair,  that  the 
particular  facts  and  incidents  he  states 
are  almost  always  correctly  stated ;  but  he 
thinks  the  colors  are  too  dark.  These 
facts  are  not  always  typical,  in  Mr. 
Bryce's  judgment,  and  certain  qualifying- 
considerations  are  omitted.  There  is  jus- 
tice in  this  criticism,  and  we  do  not  say 
that  M.  Ostrogorski's  conclusions  are  to 
be  accepted  without  question.  Moreover, 
he  is  undeniably  prolix ;  his  pen  runs  so 
easily  that  it  outruns  all  bounds.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  he  would  com- 
press his  book  into  half  its  present  dimen- 
sions he  would  quadruple  his  readers,  a 
result  which  we  should  regard  as  a  pub- 
lic gain.  With  this  our  strictures  end; 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  admirably  exe- 
cuted, and  it  adds  an  entire  province  to 
the  realm  of  political  knowledge. 

Party  organization  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial in  a  democracy.  For  democracy 
means  not  only  that  the  number  of  citi- 
zens taking  part  in  government  is  im- 
mensely greater  than  under  any  other 
form,  but  that  their  participation  is 
peaceful  in  character.  Under .  an  oli- 
garchy the  masses  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  government ;  the  name  speaks 
for  itself.  So  it  is  in  an  aristocracy,  and 
the  same  has  been  true  in  all  the  ancient 
and  medieval  republics.  And  In  all  these 
governments  arms  were  constantly  re- 
sorted to ;  not  ballots  but  bayonets  settled 
who  should  rule,  whenever  rivalries  be- 

*  Democracy  and  the  Organization^  op  Politi- 
cal Parties.  By  M.  Ostrogorski.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co..   $6.00  net. 
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came  violent.  Universal  suffrage  has 
changed  all  this ;  or  perhaps  milder  man- 
ners have  made  universal  suffrage  pos- 
sible, so  that  in  some  communities  a 
woman's  voice  is  as  weighty  as  a  man's. 
Whether  cause  or  consequence,  universal 
suffrage  means  organization.  The  voters 
can  no  longer  be  armed,  but  they  must 
be  drilled  and  disciplined.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  imagine  what  would  happen 
were  a  thousand  men  to  meet  to  take  ac- 
tion without  leaders.  Such  a  meeting 
would  be  a  mob  and  would  end  in  a  riot. 
No  one  would  know  what  action  should 
be  taken  or  who  should  take  it.  There 
must  be  a  prearranged  plan,  a  settled  pro- 
gram, and  this  means  that  the  determina- 
tion rests  with  a  very  few  men.  They 
pull  the  wires ;  the  others  are  either  mere 
automata  or  the  adherents  of  the  leaders. 
No  large  body  of  men  has  any  adminis- 
trative capacity ;  life  is  too  short  to  listen 
to  every  one  that  wants  to  talk,  or  to 
spend  time  in  explaining  to  people  why 
their  merits  are  less  than  they  suppose. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  set  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  paint  a  picture,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  more  cooks  employed  the 
worse  the  broth. 

This  necessity  of  discipline  and  of  or- 
ganization is  explained  clearly  by  M.  Os- 
trogorski  on  a />;'/or/ grounds,  but  the  bulk 
of  his  work  consists  in  tracing  its  evolu- 
tion in  the  political  history  of  England 
and  of  our  own  country.  England  has 
l)een  a  democracy  for  only  one  genera- 
tion and  aristocratical  traditions  are  still 
of  immense  strength.  It  is  a  "  deferen- 
tial "  country,  as  Bagehot  said ;  a  man 
with  a  title  is  practically  a  being  of  a 
superior  order,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  will  be  chosen  for  political 
office.  Nevertheless,  party  organization 
has  proceeded  apace  in  England,  and  it 
will  be  permanent.  This  country  has 
been  a  democracy  for  three  generations ; 
we  have  no  nobility,  and  while  perhaps 
as  abjectly  deferential  to  wealth  as  the 
English,  we  do  not  admit  that  rich  men 
have  a  right  to  rule  us,  unless  they  pay 
us  for  our  votes.  Our  nobles  are  the 
politicians,  the  men  who  begin  in  the 
primary  caucuses  and  w^ork  their  way 
through  our  elaborate  system  of  repre- 
sentative conventions  until  their  power  is 
understood.   They  give  the  orders  to  sub- 


ordinates ;  they  select  the  candidates  ;  they 
have  their  hands  on  the  machinery  by 
which  every  caucus  is  worked.  They 
have  their  reward.  Some  of  them  are 
not  without  public  spirit ;  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  a  good  turn  for  their  country  if 
it  will  not  prejudice  their  political  influ- 
ence or  "  hurt  the  party."  Many,  how- 
ever, do  not  give  their  days  and  nights 
to  politics  without  hoping  to  profit  there- 
by. Sometimes  it  is  power,  sometimes 
it  is  money ;  but  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
impecunious  party  workers  must  evident- 
ly receive  material  compensation.  "  These 
be  your  gods,  O  Israel,"  says  M.  Ostro- 
gorski.  The  picture  is  not  flattering;  is 
it  untrue?  At  least  no  one  can  show  that 
it  is,  without  driving  M.  Ostrogorski 
from  a  position  naturally  strong,  which 
he  has  fortified  with  logical  argument  and 
historical  fact. 

at 

The  Reaction  in  France 

One  feels  on  reading  this  third  vol- 
ume *  of  Professor  Brandes's  series  that 
the  author  is  not  so  firmly  grounded  in 
his  subject  as  was  the  case  in  his  study  of 
German  Romanticism.  It  is  not  that  he 
shows  any  lack  of  intellectual  acumen  or 
any  meagerness  of  reading,  but  that  some 
difference  of  racial  temperament  has 
crept  in  to  distort  the  outlines  of  his  pic- 
ture. His  treatment  of  Schlegel  and  the 
other  Romantics  was  severely  critical  to 
be  sure,  but  wathal  one  felt  a  certain  sub- 
stratum of  Teutonic  sympathy  which  ap- 
preciated their  sentimental  vagaries  even 
while  it  condemned.  His  analysis  of  the 
reactionary  movement  in  France  is  more 
logical  than  the  earlier  study,  but  less 
complete  and  on  the  whole  less  satisfac- 
tory. 

Logical,  indeed,  is  the  precise  word  to 
describe  the  present  work.  The  author's 
definition  of  the  Revolution  is  thus 
summed  up  in  a  brief  paragraph  : 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  Voltaire  who  constitutes 
the  destructive  principle  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution, just  as  it  is  Rousseau  who  is  the  rally- 
ing, uniting  spirit.  For  Voltaire  had  destroyed 
the  principle  of  authority  by  vindicating  the 
liberty  of  thought  of  the  individual,  Rousseau 
had  displaced  and  superseded  it  by  the  feeling 
of  universal  brotherhood  and  mutual  depend- 

*  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Lit- 
erature. Vol.  III.  The  Reaction  in  France.  By 
George  Brandcs.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co,, 
$2.75. 
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ence.  .  .  .  From  Voltaire  came  the  wrath 
of  the  revolutionists,  from  Rousseau  their 
enthusiasm." 

That  is  clearly  put  and  furnishes  the 
clue  to  all  that  follows.  The  first  step  in 
the  reaction  was  to  raise  Rousseau  to  a 
position  ahove  ^^oltaire ;  it  was  an  at- 
tempt at  construction  after  the  first  fury 
of  demolition  had  spent  itself.  The  next 
step  was  a  revolt  against  Rousseau,  and 
the  efiforts  of  all  the  later  reactionary 
writers  were  directed  to  satirizing  and 
crushing-  him.  At  first  the  principle  of 
sentiment,  the  spirit  of  Rousseau,  w^as  op- 
posed to  the  dominion  of  reason ;  later  the 
principle  of  authority  was  evoked  to  root 
out  this  social  sentimentalism.  Chateau- 
briand, withhis  monumental  design  of  re- 
storing Christianity  as  the  rehgion  of  the 
emotional  imagination,  is  the  leader  of  the 
first  movement ;  Bonald  and  Joseph  de 
Maistre  are  the  philosophical  godfathers 
of  the  later  movement,  Lamartine  and 
Victor  Hugo  (Hugo  in  his  early  career) 
its  poets.  The  reaction,  as  a  whole,  was 
thus  a  concerted  attempt  to  substitute  au- 
thority for  the  dissolving  reason  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  socialistic  sentimentalism 
of  Rousseau. 

It  is  not  strange  that  those  chapters  of 
the  book  are  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  satisfactory  in  which  the  early  sen- 
timental steps  of  the  reaction  are  por- 
trayed. With  the  philosophers  Bonald 
and  de  Alaistre  one  is  conscious  of  a  veil 
between  author  and  subject;  he  analyzes 
their  arguments  acutely,  but  does  not 
quite  luring  the  reader  to  comprehend 
their  point  of  view.  After  all,  we  ask, 
was  Ronald  quite  an  intellectual  crim- 
inal ?  It  seems  possible  to  view  him  some- 
what otherwise.  But  with  Chateaubriand 
and  Madame  de  Kriidener  we  feel  at 
once  that  the  critic  is  on  his  own  ground. 
After  Sainte-Beuve's  masterly  portrait  of 
Chateaubriand  and  studies  of  his  work, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  Professor  Brandes 
to  find  the  weak  points  in  that  sentimen- 
talist's literary  harness,  l)ut  he  has  at  least 
analyzed  and  cr'iikizQd  "  Les  Martyrs" 
in  a  manner  to  bring  edification  and  de- 
light to  the  lover  of  delicate  satire.  Still 
better,  in  a  way,  is  the  sketch  of  Madame 
Knidcner.  (  )iic  feels  here  that  he  is 
carried  out  of  b>ance.  even  the  France  of 
Chateaubriand,  into  the  grotesque  wilder- 
ness of  romantic  Germany.     She  might 


well  have  consorted  with  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel  and  those  others  who  made  a  god  of 
sentiment  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and 
morality,  not  to  mention  common  sense 
and  common  humor.  The  portrait  of  this 
extraordinary  woman  is  brilliantly  drawn. 
As  in  the  preceding  volumes,  the  trans- 
lation is  well  done.  The  date  of  the  orig- 
inal publication  (1874)  is  very  properly 
printed  on  the  title  page.  The  publishers 
deserve  high  commendation  for  their 
zeal  in  bringing  out  such  works  as  this 
and  the  translation  of  Nietzsche. 

Caterpillars  and  Their  Moths 

Butterflies  are  pleasing  and  popu- 
lar insects.  Moths  are  less  so,  for  some 
varieties  have  a  bad  reputation,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "  Death's  Head  Moth,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  species  that  make  house- 
holders miserable  by  their  depredations 
upon  clothing,  drapery  and  carpets.  But 
when  it  comes  to  caterpillars,  and  the 
caterpillars  of  moths  at  that,  how  shall 
one  hope  to  find  favor  for  them  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  reader?  Yet  the 
Misses  Eliot  and  Soule  have  given  forth, 
in  collaboration,  a  book  on  caterpillars 
that  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  both 
interesting  and  instructive.*  These  la- 
dies, well  known  as  successful  teachers, 
have  heretofore  done  good  work,  the  last 
named  especially,  in  reading,  studying 
and  recording  the  life  history  of  various 
Lepidoptera.  They  have  assembled  in 
this  volume  an  almost  complete  history 
of  forty-three  species  of  moth  caterpil- 
lars, and  thus  have  supplied  to  begin- 
ners in  entomology  especially  a  valuable 
help.    , 

The  first  part  embraces  a  good  account 
of  the  structure  of  caterpillars,  including 
eggs.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  larval 
habits,  and  the  love-makings  of  moths, 
with  maternal  functions,  and  practical 
hints  as  to  capturing  and  caring  for 
specimens.  This  part  closes  with  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious phases  of  insect  history — parasit- 
ism. One  sees,  as  he  reads  here,  the  truth 
in  the  fann'liar  rhynn'ng  saw,  that 
"  T.argc  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  to  bite  'em. 
And  these  still  smaller  ones — ad  infinitiim." 

*  Catkufilt.aks  and  their  Moths.  By  Ida 
Mitchell  Eliot  and  Caroline  Gray  Soule.  With  il- 
lustrations from  Photographs  of  Liring  Caterpil- 
lars and  Spread  Moths  hy  Edith  Eliot.  New  York  : 
The  Oentiiry  Co.      ^2.00, 
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The  second  part  of  the  book  takes  up 
the  life  history  of  the  species  in  detail. 
This  represents  a  large  amount  of  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  work.  From  the 
naturalist's  standpoint  this  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  student 
of  insect  ways  will  find,  as  he  follows 
the  development  of  some  familiar  moth, 
as  Prometheus,  Cecropia  or  Cynthia, 
both  example  and  stimulus  in  that  pa- 
tient vigilance  so  needful  to  the  natural- 
ist, who,  first  and  last,  must  "  learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait."  To  the  uninitiated 
the  enthusiasm  of  these  ladies  over  the 
behavior  of  a  brood  of  caterpillars  will 
seem  a  strange  infatuation.  But  let 
such  seriously  trace,  as  here  written,  the 
babyhood  of  a  few  typical  species  of 
moths.  The  chances  are  that  they  will 
find  interest  and  sympathy  awakening 
toward  even  the  brilliant,  formidable  and 
to  the  average  observer  repulsive  "  to- 
mato (or  tobacco)  worm,"  the  larva  of 
the  sphinx  moth,  Protoparce  celeus.  It 
is  a  promising  sign  of  growing  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
the  animated  life  of  nature  that  authors 
and  publishers  feel  justified  in  giving  to 
the  public  books  of  this  character.  The 
style  is  direct  and  clear,  and,  altho  there 
is  little  attempt  at  popular  literary  ef- 
fect, is  pleasing.  The  publisher's  work 
is  well  done,  as  is  usual  with  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  The  illustrations,  how- 
ever, which  have  the  merits  of  half-tone 
process  work,  have  also  its  defects.  Some 
of  the  figures  of  both  moths  and  larvae 
lack  definiteness.  Even  the  best  photo- 
graphic skill  and  the  best  process  work 
fail  to  express  the  characteristic  details 
])rought  out  by  hand  engraving,  or  by 
good  line  drawing  reproduced  by  photo- 
gravure. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  Wil- 
liam Vaughn  Moody  and  Robert  Morss 
Lovett,  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  $1.25  net. 

A  Student's  History  of  English  Literature. 
By  William  Edward  Simonds.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^^1.25. 

Two  admirable  books,  designed  prima- 
rily for  school  use  but  in  one  case  at 
least  thoroughly  readable  in  the  library. 
The  volume  by  Professors  Moody  (bet- 
ter known  as  a  poet  than  a  critic)  and 
Lovett  has  indeed  none  of  the  ear-marks 


of  a  school  book.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  as  if 
meant  for  reading  rather  than  for  study. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  render- 
ing the  transitions  from  author  to  author 
as  little  abrupt  as  possil)le ;  in  fact,  the 
artifice  employed  to  dovetail  the  topics 
together  is  somewhat  too  evident  and 
ends  by  becoming  a  bit  wearisome.  The 
views  and  criticisms  of  the  authors  are 
commonly  sound,  altho  there  is  some- 
thing too  much  of  a  tendency  toward 
romanticism.  As  a  whole  the  book  can 
be  warmly  recommended.  Professor 
Simonds's  work  is  frankly  a  text-book 
and  the  arrangement  for  that  purpose  is 
admirable.  Various  tables  and  sugges- 
tions for  study  in  smaller  type  will  aid 
the  student,  both  in  keeping  the  whole 
matter  of  the  text  before  his  mind  and  in 
formulating  his  impressions  from  reading 
the  various  authors  discussed.  Of  the 
many  brief  histories  of  English  Litera- 
ture recently  published  these  two  seem 
to  us  rather  the  best. 

A    History    of    English     Utilitarianism.      By 

Ernest   Albee,   Instructor   in  Cornell    Uni- 
versity.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co., 

^2.75. 

Mr.  Albee  has  written  a  useful  history 
of  English  Utilitarianism  from  its  begin- 
ning with  Bishop  Cumberland  down  to 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Henry  Sidgwick. 
Any  one  wishing  to  study  the  literature 
of  the  subject  would  find  a  good  guide 
in  this  work.  The  author  points  out  very 
clearly  the  vagueness  and  antinomies  of 
the  doctrine,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  his 
method  of  escaping  them  is  successful. 
The  difficulties  are  held  to  be  due  to  the 
eighteenth  century  individualism,  which 
regarded  the  moral  agent  "  as  an  isolated 
center  of  desires,"  while  he  is  really  "  an 
organic  part  of  society."  When  this  is 
duly  regarded,  it  is  thought  there  will  be 
no  need  to  invoke  any  theological  sanc- 
tions, as  the  utilitarians  have  so  often 
done.  P)Ut  this  fad  of  expression  does 
not  alter  the  real  case  at  all.  For  man, 
even  as  ''  an  organic  part  of  society," 
can  act  just  as  selfishly  as  the  "  isolated 
center  of  desires."  We  have  new  phrases 
l)Ut  the  old  facts.  And  whether  "  philo- 
sophical methodology  "  likes  it  or  not,  no 
concrete  and  complete  system  of  ethics  is 
possible     without     invoking     principles 
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which  lie  beyond  formal  and  abstract 
ethics.  The  more  seasoned  thinkers  are 
quite  indifferent  to  ''  methodology  "  and 
its  supposed  demands.  They  are  more 
concerned  to  get  the  verdict  of  humanity 
as  a  whole  on  the  great  and  complex 
problems  of  life  and  conduct  than  they 
are  to  make  pigeon-hole  systems. 

The  Red  House.     By  E.  Nesbit      New  York: 
Harper  ct  Bros.,  $1.50. 

To  be  thoroughly  comprehended  this 
novel  should  be  read  during  a  May 
lioneymoon  in  some  old-fashioned  place 
where  house  gables  and  garden  are 
united  in  one  common  tangle  of  roses 
and  vines.  For  it  was  evidently  written 
for  the  delectation  of  newly  married  peo- 
ple who  have  reached  their  first  little  ro- 
mantic meridian  of  bliss  and  do  not  sus- 
pect the  latitude  and  longitude  of  sor- 
rows and  joys  that  stretch  far  ahead  of 
their  green  peace  in  the  garden.  The 
author  begins  where  most  story  tellers 
leave  oft',  and  he  tells  his  tale  with  an 
ingenious  matrimonial  fervor  that  is  re- 
freshing. He  has  apparently  discovered 
a  poetic  philosophy  of  married  life,  a 
pretty  science  of  tender  deceits  and  wise 
confidences,  by  which  two  people  may 
live  happily  together.  The  book  is  too 
light  to  last,  but  it  is  just  light  enough 
to  please. 

John  Ermine  of  the  Yellowstone.  By  Fred- 
eric Remini;ton.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Remington  not  only  writes  a  good 
*'  Wild  West  "  story,  as  distinct  from  the 
modern  Western  fiction,  but  he  is  equally 
successful  in  making  his  own  illustra- 
tions. The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Yellow- 
stone regions,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
General  Custer,  when  the  Sioux  were 
making  their  last  desperate  stand  against 
the  white  settlers.  The  horizon  is  one  red 
ridge  of  yelling  Indians  on  "  gaunt,  ham- 
mer headed,  grass  bellied,  cat  hammed, 
roach  backed  ponies,"  while  several  regi- 
ments of  white  soldiers  occupy  the  fore- 
ground. The  situation  suggests  move- 
ment, and  there  is  no  lack  of  it,  altho  the 
chief  events  center  around  an  old  hunch- 
backed hermit  in  a  remote  ledge  of  the 
mountains  and  "  John  Ermine,"  a  "  sor- 


rel Indian,"  who  is  really  a  white  man 
brought  up  by  the  Crows.  But  that 
which  gives  the  book  a  real  merit  is  the 
author's  interpretation  of  the  Indian.  He 
passes  beyond  mere  sentimentality  and 
gives  an  astute  estimate  of  a  savage  na- 
ture, essentially  simple  but  cruel,  dull 
yet  cunning, — a  red  monster  grown  up 
out  of  the  fevered  earth,  whose  bloody 
vision  amounted  to  a  sort  of  ferocious 
inspiration. 

Danny.      By    Alfred    Ollivant.      New    York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Si. 50. 

What  is  wisdom  in  a  bird  is  not  neces- 
sarily sagacity  in  a  bard,  and  the  author 
who  attempts  to  imitate  Browning's 
"  wise  thrush  "  does  not  always  succeed 
in  convincing  his  audience  of  his  ability 
to  "  recapture  the  first  fine  careless  rap- 
ture" in  a  second  performance  built  upon 
the  motif  of  a  first  trium.ph.  "  Bob,  Son 
of  Battle,"  is  a  noble  tale :  spontaneous, 
fresh  and  of  a  convincing  verity.  Danny, 
on  the  other  hand,  conveys  the  impres- 
sion of  quite  a  secondary  accomplish- 
ment ;  a  matter  attempted  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  an  earlier  success.  There 
is  much  in  the  book  that  is  notably  fine, 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  falls  far  short  of 
its  fellow  in  unaffectedness  of  style, 
genuineness  of  impulse  and  inevitability 
of  tragedy.  The  dog  "  Bob,  Son  of  Bat- 
tle," was  grim  as  well  as  gruesome  and 
yet  one  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed.  The  dog  ''  Danny,  Son  of  Ivor," 
is  a  "  little  knight,"  "  a  lover,"  **  a  war- 
rior "  with  *'  tabard  of  clouded  silver  " 
and  ''  dark-frilled  eyes,"  and  yet,  some- 
how, one  does  not  quite  believe  in  Dan- 
ny. One  resents  his  tug  on  one's  sym- 
pathies and  is  provoked  at  one's  self  for 
following  his  long  drawn  out  tragedy  to 
its  finish,  both  of  which  attitudes  prove, 
on  analysis,  that  since  the  cause  is  so 
worthy,  pity  'tis  'tis  not  worthier. 

A  Week  in  a  French  Country-House.  By 
Adelaide  Sartoris.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  $1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  who  appears 
to  have  known  the  famous  Kcmble  fam- 
ily very  well,  has  added  materially  to  the 
value  of  this  volume  with  her  delightful 
preface.  It  is  a  kind  of  biographical  por- 
traiture in  which  the  poetic  likeness  of 
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Adelaide  Sartoris,  the  gifted  singer, 
hangs  in  the  best  light.  Little  is  said  of 
the  stage  life  of  either  Fanny.  Keniblc, 
the  youthful  Juliet,  or  of  Adelaide,  the 
concert  singer ;  but  much  is  made  of  their 
domestic  felicity  and  social  charms.  The 
story  itself  is  very  good,  but  not  nearly 
so  entertaining  as  the  preface  which 
idealizes  the  author.  It  was  published 
first  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  the  Corn- 
hill,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Sartoris,  writing 
to  the  editor,  said :  ''  It  is  more  than  a 
sketch  and  less  than  a  story," — and  so  it 
is  yet.  a  pretty  little  romantic  effusion 
which  depends  partly  for  interest  upon 
the  fact  of  an  illustrious  authorship. 


Adventures 
Clouston 
;Si.5o. 


<9i 

'Haricot.      By   J.    Storer 
New    York:    Harper   &    Bros., 


of   M.   d  11  an  cot.       uy   J. 
k:    Harper   & 


M.  d'Haricot,  the  hero  of  these  adven- 
tures, claims  to  be  a  French  Royalist 
seeking  refuge  in  London.  And  the  lev- 
ity, the  ingenuousness  of  his  character, 
bears  him  out  in  this  assertion.  Yet  he 
has  a  philosophy  of  humor  that  is  more 
convincing  than  the  bright  wits  of  a  mere 
Frenchman.  And  this  adds  much  to  the 
charm  of  this  delightful  volume,  in  which 
he  naively  reveals  his  own  little  fraudu- 
lent qualities  and  is  at  the  same  time  able 
to  give  a  half  sympathetic,  half  diabolical 
interpretation  of  the  sage  John-Bull  hu- 
man nature.  In  this  way  he  really  deter- 
mines admirably  the  difference  between 
two  national  types.  For  the  Frenchman 
never  quite  surpasses  the  comic  lightness 
of  his  own  nature,  while  the  Englishman 
is  equally  absurdly  tenacious  of  his 
gravity. 

The  Master  of  Appleby.     By  Francis   Lynde. 
Indianapolis:      The    Bowen-Merrill    Co., 

Another  story  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  scenes  laid  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas.  It  begins  as  usual  with  a  duel 
and  ends  with  one.  Also,  according  to 
rote,  the  wounded  survivor  gets  the  pret- 
ty lady  prize.  Really,  when  we  consider 
how  many  different  people  there  are, 
male  and  female,  who  write  these  his- 
torical novels,  it  is  wonderful  how  simi- 
lar they  all  are  in  style  and  substance. 
Yet,  possibly,  for  this  very  reason  The 
Master  of  Appleby  will  interest  the  same 


readers  who  have  devoured  the  other  ten 
thousand  historical  novels  so  indiscrimi- 
nately. It  is  about  as  good  and  no  worse 
than  the  average  romance  of  this  kind. 


Queen  Victoria.  A  Biography.  By  Sidney 
Lee,  New  York:  The  i\racmillan  Co., 
;^3.oo  net. 

I'hc  genius  of  historical  and  historico- 
biographical  writing  consists  of  far  more 
than  a  mere  collating  of  facts,  and  the 
man  who  would  j)roduce  the  most  au- 
thoritative work  of  this  nature  must  not 
alone  be  an  impressionist  and  a  realist, 
but  an  idealist  as  well,  and  all  three  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  In  no  other 
branch  of  letters  would  there  seem  to  be 
so  immediate  a  need  of  imagination  and 
sympathy,  together  with  the  finest  in- 
stinct for  color  values  and  proportion. 
Professor  John  Fiske  was  possessed  of 
all  these  essentials  and  therefore  the  work 
he  produced  takes  first  rank  among  the 
ablest  examples  of  its  kind  and  creates 
of  him  a  criterion  by  means  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  measuring  the 
manner  of  other  writers  in  the  same  field. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  discoursing  upon  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  times,  reveals  himself 
as  painstaking  and  of  a  scrupulous  care- 
fulness, but  by  no  means  as  having  con- 
ceived his  subject  in  a  large  spirit  or  as 
presenting  it  in  ''  the  grand  manner." 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  work  is  based 
on  a  biographical  notice  of  the  sovereign 
which  was  published  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  "  may  in  a  meas- 
ure account  for  its  somewhat  colorless 
and  commonplace  atmosphere,  since  an 
article  designed  for  so  specific  a  purpose 
would  necessarily  have  had  to  conform 
to  strictly  defined  conditions,  which,  in 
themselves,  would  prove  both  circum- 
scribing and  limiting.  Still  it  is  unfor- 
tunate, to  say  the  least,  that  Mr.  Lee  in 
"  substantially  rewriting  "  and  amplify- 
ing his  work  did  not  contrive  to  invest  it 
with  a  little  more  verve.  The  book,  as  it 
stands,  is  readable  certainly,  but  im- 
pressive— no.  The  portrait  of  the  Queen 
as  he  presents  it  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and 
impartial,  rational  and  restrained,  but 
the  distinguishing  features  of  her  as  well 
as  of  her  reign  are  cataloged  rather  than 
described.  Perhaps  the  world  will  have 
to  wait  until  she  has  become  a  "  majestic 
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memory  "  and  the  Victorian  era  has 
passed  into  romantic  remoteness  before 
an   adeqnatc  chronicle  of  both   shall   be 


torthconimi''. 


^ 


Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  Beloh^ing 
to  the  Kouyunjik  Collections  of  the  British 
Museum.  By  Robert  Francis  Harper. 
Part  viii.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
^6  GO  net. 

For  ten  years  Professor  Harper  has 
been  issuing  the  series  of  volumes,  of 
which  this  is  the  eighth,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
These  volumes  contain  simply  the  As- 
syrian cuneiform  texts  of  the  letters  se- 
lected from  tablets  found  at  Kouyunjik, 
Nineveh,  by  Mr.  Layard  and  his  success- 
ors. There  is  no  transliteration  or  trans- 
lation. This  volume  contains  103  such 
letters  and  fragments  of  letters.  Few 
accomplished  Assyriologists  would  un- 
dertake to  give  a  general  survey  of  these 
letters.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  on 
miscellaneous  topics,  and  the  first  line 
gives  usually  the  address  and  the  writer's 
name  is  in  the  second  line.  The  next 
volume  to  appear  will  contain  indexes  of 
all  proper  names  of  people  and  places 
and  will  make  this  mass  of  material  ac- 
cessible to  scholars.  Professor  Harper 
deserves  credit  for  his  long  summers'  la- 
bors in  the  British  Museum.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  ask  what  has  become  of  S. 
Alden  Smith,  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  pub- 
lished seventy-five  of  the  letters  in  the 
British  Museum.  Is  he  buried  in  the  pas- 
torate of  some  Baptist  church  in  Vir- 
ginia, seeing  that  Assyriology  would  not 
give  him  a  living? 

Sermons  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  By  Very 
Rev.  George  Deshon,  C.S.P.,  New  York  : 
Catholic  Book  Exchange,  ^i.oo. 

This  is  a  volume  of  sermons  "  for  the 
use  of  parish  priests  and  for  private  read- 
ing." While  there  is  much  in  it  to  which 
Protestants  cannot  assent,  yet  it  ought  to 
have  a  large  reading  among  those  for 
whom  it  is  written,  for  it  is  sincere  and 
earnest  in  tone  and  breathes  a  most  de- 
vout spirit  throughout. 

Pebbles 

Visitor  (at  school):  "What  a  rapt  look 
that  dear  little  fellow  wears!"  Dear  Little 
I'dUno  (overhearing)  :  "  Teacher    just  hit  me 


over    the    knuckles    with    a    ruler,    ma'am." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

....A  Joke  from  London.  —  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  in  appointing  negro  officials 
to  positions  in  the  Southern  States  will  have 
the  effect  of  stirring  up  much  bad  feeling 
among  the  whites,  who  are  looking  very  black 
about  it. — London  Judy. 

.  . .  .Archbishop  Ryan,  visiting  a  small  parish 
in  a  mining  district  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering confirmation,  asked  one  nervous  little 
girl  what  matrimony  was,  and  she  answered 
that  it  was  "a  state  of  terrible  torment  which 
those  who  enter  it  are  compelled  to  undergo 
for  a  time  to  prepare  them  for  a  brighter  and 
i)etter  world."  "  No,  no,"  remonstrated  the 
pastor;  "that  isn't  matrimony;  that's  the  defi- 
nition of  purgatory."  "  Leave  her  alone,"  said 
the  Archbishop ;  "  maybe  she's  right.  What 
do  you  or  I  know  about  it?" — The  Sacred 
Heart  Revieiv. 

....The  Letters  of  a  Foreigner. — Homer, 
Ind.,  November  5th. — My  Dear  Friends:  I 
have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  an 
election  in  this  most  interesting  and  extraordi- 
nary country.  I  have  read  tlie  representative 
party  organs  and  thoroughly  understand  the 
significance  of  the  result  of  this  great  and 
edifying  contest.  The  Republicans,  it  seems, 
have  been  successful  in  retaining  control  of 
Congress,  which  assures  continued  prosperity 
for  the  masses  and  an  extension  of  the  favors 
which  liave  been  shown  to  the  rich  monopo- 
lists. The  people  are  sure  now  to  be  well 
cared  for,  while  they  are  ruinously  taxed  for 
the  beneficiaries  of  outrageously  protected  in- 
dustries. Confidence  will  continue,  since  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  there  will  be  no  material 
changes  in  the  tariff,  thus  making  it  easy  for 
the  big  trusts  to  pursue  their  present  course, 
which  all  but  the  blind  can  see  is  sure  to  bring 
disaster  before  long.  Everybody  is  happy,  and 
there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  discontent. 
The  people  have  shown  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
by  cutting  down  the  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  have  indicated  very  plainly  that  they 
demand  radical  and  immediate  changes.  I 
find  that  the  results  were  due  generally  to 
local  issues,  but  in  most  cases  these  were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  far  more  important  matter  of 
sustaining  the  national  administration.  The 
Republicans  see  in  the  outcome  a  thorough 
vindication  of  their  party  and  its  policy,  while 
the  Democratic  forces  are  reunited  and  ready 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  that  are  soon  to 
be  confided  to  them  by  the  weary  and  dis- 
gusted public.  Trusting  that  I  have  made  the 
matter  thoroughly  plain,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  be  always  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Theophilus  Fitzmaurice  Garmoyle,  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Delitzsch,     Hilprecht      and      the 
Kaiser 

Professor  Delitzsch's  first  lecture 
delivered  before  Emperor  William  with 
great  eclat  had  nothing  in  it  to  which 
very  serious  objection  could  be  taken. 
It  was  a  popular  statement  of  facts  well 
known  to  scholars,  but  which  had  not 
trickled  down  very  much  into  the  ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical  or  imperial  mind.  It 
made  as  much  as  could  well  be  made  of 
Babylonian  research,  and  laid  claim  to 
quite  all  that  could  be  granted,  in  its  title 
"Babel  iind  Bibel/'  which  put  "Babel'' 
first  as  the  source  of  much  that  is  in  the 
Bible.  The  claim  that  the  name  Yahve, 
Jehovah,  was  Babylonian  was  perhaps  the 
most  questionable  thing  in  the  lecture. 
Delitzsch  found  it  in  a  proper  name 
"Yahve-ilu,"  which  he  translated  "  Yahve 
is  God,"  but  Bezold  and  Daiches  have 
since  proved  that  it  should  be  read  Yapi- 
ilu. 

But  the  second  lecture,  also  before  the 
Emperor,  is  of  a  different  sort.  It  is  not 
yet  in  our  hands,  but  we  have  already 
commented  on  the  report  of  it  sent  by 
cable  and  epitomized  in  the  European 
press.  It  wandered  from  history  and 
philology  into  the  realm  of  theology,  and 
seems  to  have  denied  any  special  divine 
control  in  the  development  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  and  writings  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  In  Professor  Delitzsch's 
view  the  Hebrew  monotheism  developed 
very  much,  as  did  the  worship  of  Assur 
in  Assyria  or  of  Ra  in  Egypt.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  more  conservative  schol- 
ars of  Germany  have  been  disturbed, 
especially  because  their  very  religious 
Emperor  seemed  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
unbelieving  enemy.  There  has  been  an- 
other irruption  of  addresses  and  pam- 
phlets, and  the  Emperor  has  been  ap- 
pealed to,  and  our  own  Professor  Hil- 
precht, who,  we  believe,  holds  to  his  Ger- 
man citizenship,  has  been  called  to  the 
defense  and  has  lectured  before  princes 
and  princesses  and  magnates  of  the 
Church  in  opposition  to  his  old  teacher, 
and  it  was  reported  that  he  would  be 
invited  to  lecture  before  the  Emperor. 


To  our  mind  the  Emperor  has  pretty 
fairly  judged  the  matter  when,  as  re- 
ported by  cable,  he  says  in  a  published 
letter  that  Professor  Delitzsch  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  approaching  the  ques- 
tion of  revelation  in  a  polemic  spirit,  and 
professing  to  be  able  to  trace  it  back  to  a 
historical  and  purely  human  source.  He 
gives  his  conclusions  admirably : 

"First,  I  believe  in  one  only  God;  second, 
we  men  need  a  form  in  order  to  teach  His  ex- 
istence, especially  for  our  children,  and  third, 
this  form  has  hitherto  been  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  present  version.  This  form  will  be  posi- 
tively and  substantially  modified  under  the  in- 
fluence of  research  and  inscriptions  and  ex- 
cavations.   That  does  not  matter. 

"Neither  does  it  matter  that  much  of  the 
nimbus  of  the  chosen  people  will  thereby  dis- 
appear. The  kernel  and  contents  will  remain 
always  the  same — God  and  His  works. 

"  Religion  has  never  been  the  result  of  sci- 
ence, but  the  outpouring  of  the  heart  and  being 
of  man  from  his  intercourse  with  God." 

_  A  very  curious  incident  in  this  discus- 
sion has  come  out  of  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Hilprecht  as  the  champion  of 
the  conservative  views.  He  was  an- 
nounced as  the  distinguished  excavator 
of  Niffer,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Bel  and  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Babylonia.  Speedily  there  developed  a 
personal  quarrel,  such  as  German  philo- 
logists delight  in.  The  Evangelisch- 
Kirchlicher  Anzeiger  sums  up  the  con- 
clusion on  Professor  Hilprecht's  side: 

"This  is  setded  as  to  Hilprecht,  that  for 
fourteen  years  he  has  been  conducting  excava- 
tions in  the  East.  He  is  charged  with  claiming 
that  he  carried  them  on  all  this  time  at  the 
same  place,  in  Niffer.  But  no  one  ever  said 
so.  Naturally  he  has  conducted  his  excava- 
tions in  different  places.  It  is  only  affirmed 
that  Hilprecht  has  occupied  himself  fully  with 
excavations  for  fourteen  years." 

This  is  a  German  quarrel,  but  so  much 
has  been  reported,  more  or  less  erron- 
eously, in  this  country  about  Dr.  Hil- 
precht's  work  of  late  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  the  facts. 

In  1884  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Literature  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia,  now  rector,  in  succession 
to   his    father   and   grandfather,   of   St, 
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Michael's  Church  in  this  city,  secured 
from  Miss  Catharine  L.  Wolfe  the  funds 
for  the  Wolfe  Expedition  of  reconnois- 
ance  in  Babylonia.  As  the  result  of  this 
expedition,  which  returned  in  1886,  three 
sites  were  recommended  for  excavation 
by  an  American  party,  one  of  which  was 
Niffer,  the  ancient  Nippur.  Dr.  Peters, 
to  whose  initiative  the  chief  credit  is  due, 
then  set  to  work  to  secure  funds  for  an 
American  expedition,  and  succeeded  in 
interesting  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  his  brother, 
C.  H.  Clark,  and  Provost  Pepper,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  who 
subscribed  the  necessary  funds,  as  in  be- 
half of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  Dr.  Peters 
should  be  the  Director.  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  appointed  assyriologist.  Later,  with 
the  consent  of  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Hil- 
precht's  physicians  gave  consent  to  his 
joining  the  expedition,  and  he  was  also 
made  assyriologist,  neither  to  outrank  the 
other.  This  expedition,  including  several 
other  members,  reached  Niffer  Januar>^ 
30th,  1888.  The  first  year's  work  was 
very  disappointing.  Two  or  three  hundred 
tablets  were  found,  especially  in  what  Dr. 
Hilprecht  calls  the  Temple  Hill.  He  now 
says  that  he  then  pointed  out  this  hill 
as  the  place  where  success  might  be  ex- 
pected and  secured  a  party  of  workmen 
to  dig  there,  but  no  other  member  of  the 
party  remembers  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
honest  psychological  delusions  that  de- 
velop into  myth.  Trial  trenches  were 
started  everywhere,  and  this  hill  was  at- 
tacked within  five  days  after  the  first 
spade  was  put  in  tlie  ground.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  declared  that  the  Elamite 
conquests  had  utterly  destroyed  the  city, 
that  nothing  could  be  found  there,  and 
that  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  have  gone 
to  Niffer.  The  party  left  Niffer  April 
iith,  having  been  there  eleven  weeks, 
and  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  from 
an  angry  mob  of  Arabs,  who  had  re- 
sented the  shooting  of  a  thief,  and  had 
burned  their  camp  and  robbed  them  of 
their  gold.  Only  Dr.  Haynes,  of  the 
Americans,  remained  in  the  country. 
The  rest  returned  to  America. 

But  Dr.  Peters  was  not  discouraged. 
He  still  believed  in  Niffer.  His  Phila- 
delphia friends  rallied  around  him.  He 
returned  the  next  year,  taking  only  Mr. 


Haynes,  of  his  first  American  party.  This 
year  was  as  great  a  success,  at  its  very 
end,  as  the  previous  one  had  been  disap- 
pointing. The  Turkish  Government  was 
generous  and  gave  Dr.  Peters  a  large 
number  of  tablets  and  other  objects 
which  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  presented  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
were  entrusted  to  Dr.  Hilprecht  for  de- 
cipherment and  publication.  He  took  up 
this  work  with  admirable  zeal,  and  has 
published  a  very  valuable  series  of  monu- 
ments which  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  earliest  Babylonian  history,  and 
have  brought  deserved  credit  to  the  edi- 
tor of  these  volumes.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  Dr.  Peters  returned  to  this 
country,  but  continued  to  act  as  Director, 
leaving  Mr.  Haynes  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
cavations. In  1896  Mr.  Haynes  returned 
to  this  country,  but  was  sent  back  in 
1898.  Dr.  Peters,  having  left  Philadel- 
phia for  New  York,  and  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
returned  Mr.  Haynes,  resigned  as  Di- 
rector, and  Dr.  Hilprecht  was  made 
Scientific  Director  and  Mr.  Haynes  Field 
Director.  In  1900  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  work  and  recall  Mr. 
Haynes.  Dr.  Hilprecht  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  Niffer  and  prepare  fuller  reports 
than  had  been  received  of  the  work  done. 
Two  months  before  he  reached  Niffer 
Dr.  Haynes  had  made  the  splendid  dis- 
covery of  the  so-called  Temple  Library 
of  tablets.  Professor  Hilprecht  reached 
Niffer  March  ist,  1900;  the  diggings  on 
Tablet  Hill  were  suspended  March  19th, 
and  he  left  Niffer  Alay  nth,  having  been 
on  the  ground  just  ten  weeks. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  toil  and  re- 
sponsibility of  exploration  belongs  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree  to  him,  but  chiefly 
to  Dr.  Peters  and  Mr.  Haynes,  yet  the 
entire  credit  for  the  decipherment  of  the 
inscriptions  found  belongs  wholly  to  Dr. 
Hilprecht,  who  has  done  admirable  work 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  in  the 
Turkish  Museum  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  has  spent  much  time  in  suc- 
cessive years.  He  has  received  from  the 
Turkish  Government  many  of  the  treas- 
ures found,  which  he  has  transferred  to 
the  Museum  at  Philadelphia.  He  has 
also  been  able  to  secure  a  firman  for 
continuing  the  excavations.  It  is  only  to 
be  desired  that  the  treasures  now  at  the 
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Museum  of  the  University  may  be  made 
accessible  to  other  scholars  besides  the 
Director. 

We  have  given  this  plain  statement  of 
the  exact  facts,  as  an  extraordinary  flood 
of  misstatements  have  lately  given  to  the 
excellent  Philadelphia  scholar  the  credit 
that  belongs  to  others.  He  deserves 
great  praise,  but  to  him  belongs  no  large 
part  of  the  credit  of  the  excavations  and 
discoveries,  while  to  call  him,  as  some 
fulsome  magazine  writers  do,  "  the  fore- 
most authority  on  cuneiform  paleog- 
raphy "  is  some  way  from  the  truth.  He 
is  too  young  a  scholar  yet  to  have  sur- 
passed in  this  line  the  work  of  M.  Thur- 
eau-Dangin,  or  Pere  Scheil,  or  Pere 
Strassmaier,  or  Dr.  Bezold,  or  Mr. 
Pinches,  or  Mr.  King,  or  his  teacher 
Delitzsch.  We  must  keep  our  balance 
and  not  extol  American  scholars  too 
extravagantly. 


Classical 


Teachers 
Public 


and    the 


We  could  wish,  if  it  were  feasible,  to 
reply  editorially  to  the  many  letters  from 
college  instructors  and  others  who  have 
taken  up  the  argument  for  or  against  the 
present  method  of  teaching  the  classics. 
From  one  letter  at  least  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  at  some  length,  for  the 
writer's  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  situation  from  the  teachers  to  the 
general  public  introduces  a  question  vital 
to  the  argument.    He  says,  then : 

The  world  falls  naturally  into  two  classes  of 
men ;  those  who  are  interested  in  facts  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  ideas.  And  it  is 
the  former  class,  the  men  of  fact,  who  have  pre- 
vailed ;  and  their  watchword  is  science,  as  they 
understand  it,  and  not  culture.  In  the  days 
when  the  higher  education  was  the  affair  of  the 
exceptional  man  who,  if  he  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  a  life  of  scholarship,  as  scholarship 
was  then  understood,  did  at  least  look  forward 
to  a  professional  career,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  feh  to  have  a  place  in  his  education  be- 
cause such  men  always  dealt  in  some 
sense  and  to  some  degree  with  ideas. 
But  the  "  new "  education,  the  education  of 
men  of  fact,  has  changed  all  that.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  Renan  remarked :  "  The  coun- 
tries which,  like  the  United  States,  have  cre- 
ated a  considerable  popular  instruction  without 
any  serious  higher  instruction,  will  long  have 
to  expiate  this  fault  by  their  intellectual 
mediocrity,   their  vulgarity  of  manners,   their 


superficial  spirit,  their  lack  of  general  intelli- 
gence." In  the  interval  the  United  States  has 
been  trying  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  its  sys- 
tem of  education  by  the  establishment  of  State 
universities.  But  unfortunately  the  State  uni- 
versity, whether  or  not  it  depends  directly  upon 
politics,  has  come  by  a  false  analogy  to  be  con- 
ceived and  treated  as  in  principle  a  political  in- 
stitution. "  The  sound  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple," says  Renan  in  this  same  connection,  "  is 
an  effect  of  the  high  culture  of  certain  classes" 
— not  a  general  leveling  of  all,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, to  the  requirements  of  the  average, 
which  is  the  principle  of  political  institutions, 
but  the  "  high  culture  "  of  some.  This  is  the 
only  soimd  theory  of  higher  education,  the 
"  high  culture  "  of  some.  The  university,  if  it 
is  good  for  anything  at  all,  is  valuable  as  it 
forms  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  of  intelligence, 
capable  of  dealing  with  ideas.  Its  principle  is 
selection,  distinction;  unlike  a  political  institu- 
tion it  rests,  not  upon  the  needs  of  the  many, 
but  the  abilities  of  the  few — upon  a  minority 
of  elite,  not  a  majority.  But  unhappily  the 
State  in  undertaking  to  provide  for  higher  edu- 
cation applied  the  wrong  principle,  the  demo- 
ratic  which  is  that  of  political  institutions,  in- 
stead of  the  aristocratic  which  is  properly 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  of  the  uni- 
versity. As  a  result  it  is  felt  that  the  right  to 
university  education  rests  upon  exactly  the 
same  ground  as  the  right  to  justice,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  constant  tendency  to  measure  these 
universities  by  a  numerical  standard  and  to 
fit  the  curricula  to  the  wants  of  the  majority. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
university  more  and  more  provides  do  not 
want  culture,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  want 
Latin  and  Greek.  They  deal  with  things,  not 
ideas;  and  they  want  what  will  help  them  to 
deal  with  things,  that  is,  science,  as  they  un- 
derstand it,  particularly  social  and  economic 
science,  for  the  inclination  of  the  American 
people  is  ever  more  and  more  to  politicize  life. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  present  disrepute 
in  which  the  classics  are  held  is  not  due  sub- 
stantially to  the  way  in  which  they  are  taught, 
but  that  the  way  in  which  they  are  taught  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  times.  Together 
with  English  and  to  some  extent  the  other 
languages  they  are  put  upon  the  defensive;  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  popular  taste  for  fact  their 
teachers  have  been  forced  to  let  ideas  alone 
and  entrench  themselves  on  the  only  positive 
or  "  scientific "  ground,  as  it  is  called,  they 
have — the  only  basis  of  fact  they  possess — 
namely,  philology  and  the  like.  Precisely  the 
same  tendency  is  at  work  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  finds  illustration  in  the  so-called 
laboratory  methods  of  handling  English  litera- 
ture. 

If  we  mistake  not  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter  is  touched  here,  but  not  quite 
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in    the   manner    intended  by  our  corre-  heritance  the  present  teachers  of  the  clas- 

spondent.    It  is  true  that  with  the  exten-  sics  have  bartered  away  for  the  semblance 

sion  of  education  has  come  a  necessary  of   false  science.     Out  of  true   science 

diversity  of  disciplines.    The  classics  can  springs  knowledge  which  is  useful  for 

no  longer  be  imposed  on  all  students  as  human  life  and  which  at  the  same  time 

the  only  means  of  creating  the  "  scholar  may  feed  the  imagination  and  disabuse 

and   gentleman.''     In   a   certain    sense,  the  intelligence  of  many  errors.    It  rests 

moreover,  education  is  at  present  divided  on  facts  of  nature  and  seeks  the  truth  of 

between  those  who  seek  facts  and  those  nature.  But  to  make  of  philology  a  scien- 

who   seeks   ideas — restricting   the   word  tific  discipline  is  utterly  to  misunderstand 

ideas,  as  our  correspondent  intends,  to  the  character  of  the  study.     The   facts 

the  Platonic  use  which  implies  the  work  themselves — these  linguistic  roots,  these 

of  the  imagination  acting  on  human  ex-  subtleties  of  morphology,  these  minutiae 

perience,  and  excluding  purely  scientific  of  archeology — are  in  no  wise  compar- 

thought.     But  it  is  not  true,  we  think,  able  in  value  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and 

that  the  decay  of  the  classics  implies  a  de-  the  laws  deduced  from  them  are  pitiable 

crease  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  beside  the  great  laws  of  true   science, 

interested  in  ideas  in  these  latter  days.  The  study  of  grammar  and  archeology 

The  very  pith  of  the  complaint  against  in  itself  leads  to  nothing  and  is  valuable 

our  classical  professors  is  that  in  attempt-  only  as  a  means  to  another  and  higher 

ing  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  re-  study.     There  is  no  such  gap  between 

quirements  of  those  who  seek  facts  and  the  observation  of  facts  and  the  discovery 

not  ideas  they  have  merely  driven  away  of  scientific  laws;  they  continue  always 

the  latter  class  without  winning  over  the  together,  whereas  the  true  study  of  the 

former — hinc  illce  lacrnncB.  classics  can  begin  only  when  the  lower 

But  to  leave  this  language  of  facts  and  study  has  been  laid  aside.  The  student 
ideas,  which  is  somewhat  misleading  to  who  retains  any  sense  of  realities  may 
say  the  least,  the  real  division  in  educa-  for  a  while  be  seduced  by  this  semblance 
tion  is  rather  due  to  the  two  great  sub-  of  the  scientific  method,  but  he  soon  dis- 
jects of  study,  nature  and  man,  which  cerns  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  sham 
give  us  science  and  the  humanities.  With  and  betakes  himself  either  to  genuine 
science  properly  speaking  we  are  the  last  science  or  to  studies  in  which  some  rem- 
to  quarrel.  To  observe  the  wonderful  nant  of  human  significance  still  abides, 
phenomena  of  nature,  to  calculate  the  The  argument  returns  to  the  point 
great  orbs  of  the  planets  swinging  in  the  from  which  it  started.  The  old  authority 
sky  -and  the  oscillations  of  the  infinitesi-  of  the  classics  has  been  dissolved,  and 
mal  molecules,  to  classify  into  homo-  the  teachers  of  them,  instead  of  seeking 
geneous  groups  all  the  teeming  life  of  a  new  authority  in  the  historical  method, 
the  world,  to  trace  the  bewildering  have  been  misguided  by  the  clamor  of 
changes  of  matter  back  to  the  few  simple  science  into  blind  paths.  That  the  clas- 
laws  of  motion  and  number — all  this  is  sics  are  still  the  supreme  field  for  train- 
more  than  legitimate ;  he  who  knows  ing  the  mind  in  ideas,  as  our  correspond- 
nothing  of  these  marvels  to-day  is  ent  uses  that  word,  we  are  firmly  con- 
simply  not  educated.  Yet,  with  all  this  vinced.  We  think  we  could  justify  this 
granted,  it  still  remains  true,  as  Dr.  John-  conviction  with  strong  arguments ;  but, 
son  said :  as  Kipling  says,  that  is  another  story. 

"  The  knowledge  of  external  nature  and  the  That  there  are  many,  very  many,  young 

sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  in-  students  who  begin  the  study  of  the  clas- 

cludes   are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  busi-  sics  with   an   ardent   desire   to  converse 

ness   of  the  human  mind.    .    .    .    Prudence  with   such   ideas   is   to  us   equally   clear, 

and  Justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  The  letter  of  our  correspondent   shows 

times  and  all  places;  we  are  perpetually  moral-  ^hat  he  himself  has  retained  his  enthusi- 

ists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance."  ^^^    f^^.    j^uman    culture,    whatever    his 

It  was  the  proud  inheritance  of  the  hu-  method  of  teaching  may  be,  and  his  letter 

manities  to  inculcate  prudence  and  jus-  comes  to  us  not  alone.    It  is  even  proba- 

tice  and  to  display  before  the  growing  ble  that  the  great  intellectual  disillusion 

intelligence  the  great  exemplary  works  which  overtakes  so  many  young  men  to- 

of  the  human  imagination;  but  this  in-  day  arises  from  the  disappoiitment  they 
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experience  under  the  tutelage  of  scien- 
tific philologians.  They  ask  for  bread, 
and  receive  a  stone. 

National  Antao^onisms 

Those  who  beHeve  that  national  an- 
tagonisms must  forever  divide  the  hu- 
man race  into  jealous  and  often  warring 
groups  should  read  an  article  contributed 
by  a  profound  Russian  student  of  social 
conditions,  Prof.  J.  Novicow,  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  International  Quarterly, 

"  An  illusion  "  is  what  Professor  Novi- 
cow calls  the  ideas  that  array  nations  one 
against  another,  sometimes  in  commer- 
cial strife,  sometimes  in  open  war.  In 
proof  of  his  contention  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  real  interests  of  nations  are 
different  from  what  at  times  they  seem 
to  be.  The  real  interests  of  mankind  are 
the  same.  Apparent  interests  only  differ. 
Imagine,  Professor  Novicow  says,  the 
whole  human  race  included  in  one  great 
organized  society.  There  could  no  long- 
er be  any  sense  of  insecurity,  because  no 
national  group  would  longer  exist  as  a 
possible  foe,  and  each  local  subdivision 
of  the  world's  inhabitants  would  dwell  on 
friendly  terms  with  others,  as  does  each 
Commonwealth  in  the  American  Union. 
Each  group  would  trade  with  others  on  a 
basis  of  perfect  equality,  as  unhindered 
by  customs  boundaries  as  a  town  in  New 
England  trading  with  one  in  Illinois  or 
Arizona.  The  benefits  of  organization 
increase  directly  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons comprised  within  it.  An  associa- 
tion of  all  mankind  would  mean  perfect 
safety,  common  juridical  relations  and  a 
diversion  of  energies  from  unproductive 
undertakings  to  an  increase  of  material 
and  intellectual  well  being.  All  would 
engage  in  the  only  remaining  warfare, 
that  against  the  ills  which  nature  inflicts. 

If,  then,  the  wider  association  of  man- 
kind would  bring  these  benefits,  a  cessa- 
tion of  war  and  an  abandonment  of  trade 
restrictions  among  nations  as  they  now 
exist  would  yield  approximately  like 
benefits.  Or,  as  Professor  Novicow 
phrases  it,  there  is  already  a  solidarity  of 
interests  among  the  nations,  but  the  na- 
tions are  not  yet  conscious  of  it.  As  rap- 
idly as  peoples  come  to  know  themselves, 
in  short  to  discover  the  truth,  they  will 
begin  to  understand  the  absurdity  of 
their  jealousies  and  conflicting  policies. 


Are  there  any  special  causes  tending  ta 
perpetuate  the  error  of  national  antago- 
nism, and  to  blind  the  world  to  the  truth? 
Professor  Novicow  alleges  three — name- 
ly, the  economic  fetish  of  protectionism, 
the  "  epidemic  '*  of  colonial  enterprise, 
and  the  not  yet  extinguished  passion  for 
political  conquest.  It  is  obviously  our 
author's  belief  that  each  of  these  influ- 
ences is  destined  to  wane,  thereby  making- 
the  great  truth  of  the  solidarity  of  hu- 
man interests  far  more  easy  to  be  per- 
ceived than  now.  He  is  not  altogether 
clear  in  his  account  of  causes  that  will 
diminish  the  influence  of  protectionism 
and  of  the  colonial  interest,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  his  demon- 
stration that  the  time  for  political  con- 
quest has  nearly  passed  because  of  its  in- 
creasing impossibility.  A  great  modern 
nation  is  too  gigantic  an  organization  of 
population,  wealth  and  energy  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  smaller  nations  are,  on  the 
whole,  protected  by  their  varied  interests 
and  affiliations. 

In  all  this  philosophy  there  is  nothing 
essentially  new.  Whoever  will  turn  to 
Mr.  John  Morley's  profoundly  interest- 
ing "  Life  of  Richard  Cobden  "  will  dis- 
cover that  it  was  a  well  worked  out  and 
influential  mode  of  thought  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  That  fact,  however, 
does  not  diminish  its  inherent  interest, 
nor  lessen  the  demand  which  it  right- 
fully makes  upon  the  thoughtful  student 
of  human  affairs.  It  is  more  to  the  point 
to  subject  it  to  criticism  by  comparing  it 
with  a  theory  which  we  owe  to  a  thinker 
whose  political  sympathies  are  altogether 
in  agreement  with  the  views  of  Cobden 
and  Novicow,  but  who  has,  none  the  less, 
seen  more  clearly  than  any  other  investi- 
gator of  modern  times  the  full  sweep  of 
social  evolution. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Social  Stat- 
ics," published  as  long  ago  as  1850,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  drew  attention  to  a 
gradual  transformation  of  human  activ- 
ity, character  and  organization  f :  om  mili- 
tarism to  industrialism,  and  revealed  its 
underlying  cause  in  that  "  equilibration 
of  energy  "  through  which  every  organ- 
ism and  every  group  of  living  things  be- 
comes adapted  to  its  environment  or 
adapts  the  environment  to  itself.  So  long 
as  any  community  of  human  beings  lives 
in  proximity  to  groups  that  are  weaker 
or  in  any  way  inferior  to  itself,  the  tend- 
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ency  of  energy  to  establish  an  equilibrium  knocking  for?     Did  not  I  give  you  the 

of  conditions — as   irresistible  in  human  keys  ?  "     "  Sure  enough,"  said  Gregory, 

life  as  it  is  in  the  inorganic  masses  of  the  ''  I  forgot  that."  So  he  took  the  key  from 

solar  system — will  manifest  itself  in  some  his  girdle  and  tried  to  open  the  door,  but 

exploitation,  organization  or  transforma-  it  would  not  open.    "  Turn  harder,"  said 

tion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Peter,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  key  would 

Already  in  human  history  this  process  not   turn    in    the    lock.      At    last    Peter 

has  gone  so  far  that  petty  States  have  asked,  "  Are  you  sure,  Gregory,  that  you 

long  since  been  absorbed  into  the  great  have  the  right  key  ?  "     Gregory  looked 

nptions  of  the  present  time,  which  are  of  carefully  at  the  key  and  then  cried  de- 

such  approximately  equal  strength  that  spairingly,  "  Oh !  I  have  made  an  awful 

none  can  now  hope  to  overcome  them,  mistake ;  it  is  the  key  of  my  wine  cellar !  " 

But  this  achievement  has  brought  all  the  Pius  IX  was  doubtless  a  godly  man,  but 

nations  of  the  world  face  to  face  with  he  was  not  the  astute  statesman  that  was 

another  profound  inequality,  which  in-  required  for  the  troublous  times  when 

evitably  will  bring  about  transformations  the  Italian  nation  rose  to  the  sense  of  its 

even  more  momentous.  unity  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of 

The  great  political  races  of  the  world  Rome.   His  futile  resistance  to  the  loss  of 

now  stand  face  to  face  with  the  relatively  his  temporal  power  showed  him  imprac- 

unorganized,   non-industrial    dark   races  ticable  and  extreme.    The  Vatican  Coun- 

of  the  tropical  regions.    What  form  will  cil's   announcement   of   the    doctrine   of 

equilibration  take  ?  Will  political  absorp-  Papal  Infallibility  was  one  of  the  grav- 

tion  through  colonization  prove  to  be  the  est  mistakes  ever  made  by  the  Church  of 

line  of  least  resistance?     Will  commer-  Rome,   and   this   was   forced   upon   the 

cial  exploitation,  with  or  without  a  recog-  Church  by  the  Pope  himself,  controlled 

nition  of  "  spheres  of  influence,"  provide  in  his  turn  by  his  ecclesiastical  flatterers, 

a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  The    Syllabus   of    Errors    was    another 

progressive  stocks?    These  are  questions  colossal  blunder  and  has  done  much  to 

that  touch  the  very  essence  of  national  set  the  Church  in  hopeless  opposition  to 

antagonisms  to-day.  all  the  seething  and  victorious  forces  of 

Clearly,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  a  rapid  modern  liberty  of  thought  and  govern- 

decline  of  national   jealousy.     We   can  ment. 

only   hope  that  enlarged  experience,   a  Fortunately    such    opposition    cannot 

clearer  perception  of  the  great  truth,  on  prevail,  for  even  the  Church  of  Rome 

which  Professor  Novicow  insists,  of  an  is  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  the  ele- 

underlying  solidarity  of  human  interests,  ments  of  progress ;  and  the  reign  of  Leo 

and  an  increasing  supremacy  of  reason  XIII  has  shown  the  beginnings  of  an 

over  passion,  may  make  this  new  equili-  effort  to  replace  the  "  Non  Possumus  "  of 

bration  of  human  energies  a  contest  of  Pius  IX  by  a  policy  which  recognizes  and 

ideas  and  of  enterprise,  and  not  again,  as  accepts  the  inevitable.    While  Leo  could 

in  the  older  days,  a  warfare  of  the  sword,  not  in  terms  reverse  the  decisions  of  his 

S  predecessor,  he  has  yet  had    the    good 

TV»      A      A    V>  sense  and  courage  to  acknowledge  the 

1  ne  A^ecl    rope  rightfulness  of  a  republican  government 

There  has  never  a  better  man  sat  in  in  France  and  the  political  sagacity  to  re- 
the  Papal  chair  than  the  Leo  who  is  now  quire  harmony  with  it.  He  has  attempted 
celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  some  compromise  with  socialism  and  has 
of  his  election  and  his  surpassing  thus  the  lately  recognized  the  work  of  biblical 
"  years  of  Peter."  He  is  as  much  su-  criticism,  and  has  appointed  a  commis- 
perior  to  Pius  IX  as  the  latter  was  to  the  sion  of  eminent  scholars  to  study  the  sub- 
Gregory  who  preceded  him.  When  ject  and  has  required  them  to  take  cogni- 
Gregory  XVI  died  in  1846  the  story  was  zance  of  the  studies  of  Protestant  schol- 
repeated  through  the  streets  of  Rome  ars.  His  relation  to  the  United  States 
that  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  and  has  generally  been  worthy  of  the  grow- 
knocked  loudly  for  admission.  "  Who  ing  strength  and  wealth  of  the  Catholic 
is  it?"  called  Peter  from  the  inside.  Church  here;  and  if  he  were  misled  for 
"  It  is  I,  Gregory,  your  successor."  a  little  while  as  to  the  danger  of  Ameri- 
"  Then,"    said    Peter,    "  what    are    you  canism,  his  error  was  not  of  long  con- 
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tinuance  and  the  criticised  ecclesiastics  are 
again  in  favor.  The  transfer  of  CathoHc 
islands  from  Spanish  control  to  our  own 
might  well  have  given  rise  to  misunder- 
standing; but,  altho  nearly  all  the  Catho- 
lic press  here  was  bitter  and  vicious,  the 
Pope's  attitude  has  been  correct,  prudent 
and  benevolent.  He  has  proved  himself 
one  of  the  wisest,  purest  and  most  states- 
manly  pontiffs  that  have  ever  worn  the 
tiara.  We  can  ask  no  better  blessing  for 
the  largest  Church  in  Christendom  than 
that  Leo  XIII  may  sit  upon  the  pontifical 
throne  until  he  shall  reach  the  century 
mark  and  outlive  all  that  have  gone  be- 
fore him.  They  do  not  make  Popes 
saints  nowadays,  but  he  deserves  beati- 
fication as  much  as  any  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  carry  the  title. 

But  he  will  not  live  forever,  and  under 
a  near  successor  the  Church  will  find  a 
way  to  yield  the  claim  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty and  will  be  content  to  exert 
merely  spiritual  authority.  Reforms  in 
the  Roman  Church  do  not  appear  in  de- 
cretals or  on  parchment,  but  they  come 
all  the  same.  Thus  superstitions  go  and 
thus  will  go  the  claim  of  the  right  to  rule 
Rome. 

A  Factor  in  Americanization 

There  is  one  aspect  of  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States  not  frequently  ad- 
verted to,  namely,  their  part  in  the 
Americanization  of  immigrants.  The 
representatives  of  the  coal  operators  have 
again  and  again  testified  that  prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  union  there  was 
complete  harmony  and  discipline  in  the 
mines,  and  that  their  workmen  were  per- 
fectly contented.  Quite  generally  this  is 
looked  upon  by  employers  as  the  ideal 
and  proper  state  of  laborers,  that  they 
should  make  no  remonstrance  against 
whatever  treatment  is  placed  upon  them. 
To  such  employers  it  is  impertinence 
and  ingratitude  that  their  men  should 
organize  a  union  and  demand  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  business. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  marvelous  feature  of 
American  unionism,  that  recent  immi- 
grants, whose  earnings  are  already  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  receive  in  the  old  country, 
have  joined  together  to  demand  better 
pay  and  better  conditions  from  their 
American  employers.     This  is  not  only 


true  of  the  anthracite  coal  mine  workers, 
but  also  of  the  bituminous  mine  workers, 
and  of  longshoremen,  furnace  workers, 
street  laborers  and  other  classes  of  com- 
mon laborers  dominated  by  the  foreign- 
born  element.  It  is  also  true  of  the  Jew- 
ish sweatshop  workers. 

The  reasons  for  this  remarkable  move- 
ment toward  unionism  among  apparent- 
ly the  most  ineligible  of  candidates  are 
mainly  two-fold,  the  physical  intensity 
of  work  under  American  conditions  and 
the  newly  awakened  belief  in  equal 
rights.  Altho  his  pay  is  three  times  as 
high  in  America  as  it  was  in  Italy,  the 
Italian  workman  can  no  longer  live  on 
bread  and  vegetables,  but  is  compelled 
to  purchase  meat  and  muscle-producing 
food  in  order  to  sustain  the  higher  exer- 
tion to  which  he  is  urged.  His  physical 
necessities  have  increased,  and  after  four 
or  five  years  of  American  life  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  much  longer  keep  up  the 
pace  unless  he  eats  more  and  saves  less, 
or  gets  an  increase  in  wages. 

But  mere  physical  necessities  would 
not  lead  him  to  those  sacrifices  and  that 
elimination  of  his  most  deep-seated 
prejudices  which  willing  membership  in 
a  union  presupposes.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  the  foreigner  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  has  gotten  into  his 
head  the  idea  that  he  has  a  right  to  work 
and  that  his  livelihood  should  not  depend 
on  the  personal  favor  or  whim  of  a  su- 
perior. The  notorious  fact  about  this 
class  of  foreigners  is  their  utter  obsequi- 
ousness in  the  presence  of  their  foremen, 
or  bosses,  as  they  know  them,  and  this 
obsequiousness  takes  the  practical  form 
of  a  perquisite  or  commission  paid  to  the 
boss  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  job. 
It  is  not  simply  their  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  the  language  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  padrone  system  and  the  bribery 
of  bosses  and  foremen,  it  is  more  than 
that ;  it  their  ingrained  feeling  that  des- 
potism is  the  only  principle  of  life  and 
that  they  must  make  terms  with  the  in- 
fluential superior  who  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  favor  with  the  powers  that  be. 
To  represent  men  with  such  a  feeling  as 
disciplined  and  docile  workmen  is  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  outside  the  field 
where  they  are  obsequious  they  are  really 
the  most  violent,  treacherous  and  faction- 
al of  human  beings.  Before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  unions  in  the  bituminous 
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and  anthracite  coal  fields  these  foreign- 
ers were  given  over  to  the  most  bitter 
and  often  murderous  feuds  among  the 
ten  or  fifteen  nationalities  and  the  two 
or  three  factions  within  each  nationality. 
The  Polish  worshipers  of  a  given  saint 
would  organize  a  night  attack  on  the 
Polish  worshipers  of  another  saint;  the 
Italians  from  one  province  would  have 
a  knife  for  the  Italians  from  another 
province,  and  so  on.  When  the  union 
was  organized  all  antagonisms  of  race, 
religion  and  faction  were  eliminated. 
They  came  down  to  an  economic  basis 
and  turned  their  united  forces  against 
their  bosses.  Those  who  remained  out- 
side were  mainly  the  American  born,  in- 
cluding those  better  paid  employees  who 
were  specially  favored  by  the  bosses. 
Against  these  was  directed  that  spirit  of 
violence  which  is  the  natural  counter- 
part of  despotism  and  which  hitherto  had 
been  directed  against  each  other.  "  We 
fellows  killed  this  country,"  said  a  Polish 
striker  to  Father  Curran,  "  and  now  we 
are  going  to  make  it."  Italian  unionists 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  ordering 
American  flags  to  be  made  of  silk  in 
Italy  and  forwarded  to  their  organiza- 
tions here.  The  sense  of  a  common 
cause,  and,  more  than  all  else,  the  sense 
of  individual  rights  as  men,  have  come 
to  these  people  only  through  the  organi- 
zation of  their  labor  unions,  and  it  could 
come  in  no  other  way,  for  their  preju- 
dices and  subserviency  were  deep-seated 
through  centuries  of  despotism.  They 
are  not  yet  by  any  means  ideal  Ameri- 
cans, but  those  who  have  profited  by 
their  immigration  in  the  past  should  be 
the  last  to  cry  out  against  the  chief  influ- 
ence that  has  started  them  on  the  way  to 
true  Americanism. 

Lessons   of   Ithaca   and  Newark 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  class  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  with  railway 
accidents  that  cause  much  loss  of  life. 
On  account  of  some  points  of  resem- 
blance, however,  the  epidemic  at  Ithaca 
and  in  Cornell  University  may  reasonably 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cent grade-crossing  collision  in  Newark. 
Both  were  clearly  preventable ;  the  lesson 
of  both  is  an  old  one  with  which  all  in- 
telligent people  should  be  familiar;  the 
conditions  in  each  case  were  such  as  exist 


in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  both 
of  these  instances  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  errors  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  their  safety  have  been  young  men  of 
promise  on  whom  the  hopes  of  fond  par- 
ents were  centered,  or  young  women  who 
were  the  light  of  happy  homes.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  painful  in  the 
sudden  and  appalling  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  those  eight  bright  girls  of  the 
Newark  High  School  whom  the  railway 
locomotive  crushed  and  mangled.  It 
makes  the  heart  ache.  And  when  we 
read  of  the  untimely  deaths  of  fifteen 
young  men  of  Cornell — some  of  them 
fine  students  who  had  supported  them- 
selves while  winning  honors,  and  were 
about  to  enter  upon  the  battles  of  active 
life — we  experience  the  same  feeling. 
But  in  both  cases  our  pain  and  regret  are 
mingled  with  sharp  indignation.  For  the 
use  of  well  known  safeguards  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  commonest  teachings  of 
practical  sanitary  science  would  have 
saved  all  these  lives. 

Ithaca,  a  town  of  14,000  people,  draws 
its  water  supply  from  neighboring  creeks. 
The  water  company  is  a  private  corpora- 
tion. The  water  taken  from  one  of  these 
creeks  for  use  on  the  University  grounds 
appears  to  be  free  from  contamination ; 
but  the  students  have  been  living  in  the 
boarding  houses  and  private  dwellings  of 
the  town,  which  are  supplied  from  two 
other  creeks,  one  of  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  dangerous  pollution  from  cess- 
pools, barnyards,  and  deposits  of  putre- 
fying material.  The  quality  of  the  water 
was  not  improved  by  the  presence  of  the 
decomposing  body  of  a  dead  horse  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  but  the  poisoning  was 
probably  due  to  the  illness  (reported  to 
have  been  caused  by  typhoid  fever)  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  a  party  of  Hun- 
garian laborers  who  camped  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  while  making  a  new  dam 
for  the  water  company.  A  thorough  in- 
vestigation does  not  appear  to  have  been 
made,  but  analysis  of  the  water  has  re- 
vealed dangerous  pollution,  and  the  con- 
ditions have  permitted  contamination  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  results  are  nearly 
500  cases  of  fever  and  something  more 
than  the  usual  percentage  of  fatal  cases, 
the  list  of  the  dead  including  fifteen  Cor- 
nell students. 

For  all  this  no  reasonable  defense  or 
excuse  can  be  made  by  the  water  com- 
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paiiy  or  the  authorities  of  Ithaca.     Prac-  ing  the  gate  and  going  upon  the  steam 
tical  sanitary  science  shows  nothing  more  road's  track,  there  to  be  wrecked  by  a 
plainly  than   the  origin  of  typhoid  epi-  passing  train.    The  trolley  company  had 
demies.     Almost  invariably  the  infection  no  derailing  device  at  that  crossing,  the 
proceeds   from   the   supply   of  water  or  very  dangerous  character  of  which  had 
milk.    An  epidemic  in  another  American  been  pointed  out  by  the  Mayor  in  a  re- 
college   was   traced   to  the  pollution   of  cent  message.    Nor  was  the  crossing  suf- 
oysters  by  contaminated  water.     Among  ficiently  guarded.     The  city  is  now  as- 
the  investigations  which  have  so  clearly  sisting  the  steam  railroad  companies,  at 
disclosed  the  agents  of  typhoid  infection  large    expense,    in    eliminating    certain 
were  those  relating  to  the  epidemics  in  other  grade  crossings,  but  at  this  point 
Plymouth  (Pa.),  Stamford,  New  Haven  it  is  impracticable  for  the  steam  road  to 
and  Grand  Forks.     No  end  of  proof  has  depress  its  tracks.     The  trolley  company 
thus  been  obtained  by  experts  in  hun-  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  cross 
dreds  of  instances.    Careful  filtration  will  them  at  grade.    One  of  its  officers  says  it 
purify  polluted  water.    If  the  sources  of  was  not  required  by  law  to  make  an  ele- 
supply  are  exposed  to  possible  contami-  vated  crossing  there  and  has  never  been 
nation  the  streams  and  reservoirs  should  asked  to  do  so.     For  some  years  past  a 
be     regularly    patrolled    by    competent  Connecticut  law  has  required  trolleys  to 
guards.  pass  over  or  under    at    such    crossings. 
One  would  suppose  that  in  a  town  of  Such  a  law  is  needed  in  New  Jersey.    It 
14,000  people  the  interests  and  influence  is  needed  in  other  States  where,  to  pro- 
of a   famous   University   having  nearly  mote  competition,  the  trolley  companies 
3,000    students    would    be    paramount,  have    been    freed    from    wholesome    re- 
Either  that  influence  was  not  exerted  in  straint.    It  should  be  the  aim  of  legisla- 
Ithaca  to  prevent  the  use  of  water  noto-  tures  everywhere  to  eliminate  the  grade- 
riously  exposed  to  pollution,  or  it  had  no  crossing.     With   respect  to  the  protec- 
weight.    We  presume  that  in  no  similar  tion  of  human  life  by    a    separation    of 
institution  are  the  plain  teachings  of  sani-  crossing   grades    and    the    guarding    of 
tary    science    more    clearly   understood,  tracks  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
But  the  students  have  continued  to  be  ex-  Old  World, 
posed  to  infection,  and  now  fifteen  are  ^ 
dead  and  the  hospitals  are  full  of  the  sick.  The  intolerable  delay  of  the 
Hotels  at  summer  resorts  take  pains  to  Macedonia    Powers  to  put  pressure  on  the 
obtain  pure  water  for  their  guests,  and  Sultan  for  reform  in  the  Bal- 
seek  patronage  by  advertising  that  they  kan  provinces  may  be  responsible  for  the 
have  done  this.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  breaking  out  of  war.     It  is  announced 
officers    of   Cornell    University    to    take  that  a  moderate  program  of  reform  has 
similar  measures  for  the  safety  of  their  been  prepared  and  accepted,  but  we  fear 
students— to  exert  all  their  influence  for  it  is  now  too  late.    Spain  was  willing  to 
the   purification    and   protection    of   the  promise  reform  in  Cuba  when  things  had 
town's  water  supply,  and  if  their  efforts  gone  too  far  and  her  promises  were  no 
were  fruitless,  to  make  the  failure  known,  longer  believed.    So  in  Macedonia  words 
Expert  investigation,  followed  by  public  will  go  for  very  little  and  the  revolution- 
denunciation  of  the  water  company,  could  ists  cannot  be  expected  to  wait  for  the 
scarcely  have  failed  to  compel  reform  and  slow  fulfilment  of  extorted  promises  of 
save  the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed.  reform.     The  Bulgarians  on  either  side 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  col-  the  line  will  attack  the  Turkish  garri- 
lision  in  Newark  is  the    old    one    that  sons,  and  then  the  Turkish  soldiers  will 
grades  should  be  separated  if  possible  at  crowd  over  the  border  and  there  will  be 
wagon  road  or  trolley  crossings  of  steam  massacres  on  both  sides,  and  Russia  and 
railways ;  and  that,  if  there  must  be  such  Austria  will  be  compelled  to  intervene,  as 
crossings  at  grade,  the  protection  against  we  did  in  Cuba.    Such  is  the  present  out- 
collision   should  be  ample.     In  this  in-  look,  and  while  such  an  outlook  is  sad 
stance,  a  trolley  car  very  heavily  loaded  enough,  it  is  yet  better  that  through  fire 
(having  123  passengers  on  board)  could  and  blood  the  population  of  European 
not  be  held  by  the  brake,  but  slipped  for-  Turkey  should  be  freed  from  the  Turkish 
ward  down  a  decline  on  icy  rails,  smash-  voke  than  that  it  should  continue  to  rest 
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upon  them  even  with  a  somewhat  Hght- 
cned  weight.  Whether  it  is  best  that 
Russia  should  profit  territorially  is  quite 
another  question.  All  the  Balkan  prov- 
inces ought  to  constitute  one  nation,  but 
it  is  too  late  to  expect  that  for  many 
years.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  the 
break-up  of  Austria. 

^.•u     TXT    ij     We  are  sure  that  the 

Are  Other  Worlds         ^  ,.  .   . 

T  u  t--.  J  r.  extraordmary      article 

Inhabited  ?  .       Ate         i  -r.  i 

by  A  I  f  re  d  R  u  s  s  e  1 

Wallace  in  this  week's  issue  will  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest.  We  hesitate 
to  pronounce  a  criticism  on  a  paper  which 
reaches  into  so  many  deep  fields  of  as- 
tronomy and  physics,  and  we  commend 
it  to  the  few  competent  astronomers, 
fearing  that  even  they  will  be  loth  to 
judge  it.  We  may,  however,  venture  to 
warn  preachers  and  theologians  to  use 
it  with  caution.  While  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  any  flaw  in  the  argument,  yet  the  con- 
clusion that  this  earth  is  at  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  universe  of  stars,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  them  that  is  inhabited,  is  on 
the  face  of  it  improbable,  much  as  it  adds 
to  the  thought  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
But  this  we  may  and  must  conclude,  that 
an  infant's  single  will  is  more  stupendous 
than  the  mere  physical  forces  of  count- 
less suns  continued  through  all  the  ce- 
lestial ages. 

Failure  of        ^   distinguished    South- 

Negro  Suffrage      f^"^^    '''''\Zu''^  }^^  l""^' 
lowmg.      Why   he    does 

not  sign  his  name  the  reader  may  guess : 

Referring  to  your  editorial  in  the  last  issue 
of  your  paper  upon  negro  suffrage,  in  which 
you  debate  the  question  raised  by  the  speech 
of  Secretary  Root  bearing  upon  the  reported 
failure  of  negro  suffrage,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  so 
far  from  negro  suffrage  being  a  failure  at  the 
present  time  a  close  study  and  analysis  of  con- 
ditions will  convince  any  one  that  the  negro 
vote  is  exercising  more  power  in  the  nation 
than  has  been  true  at  any  time  since  the  ballot 
was  put  into  the  black  man's  hands.  This 
is  true  on  account  of  two  reasons:  first,  the 
various  unjust  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot  in  the  Southern  States 
on  the  part  of  the  negro  have  resulted  in  mak- 
ing a  large  number  of  negroes  go  into  the 
Northern  States,  where  their  votes  are  freely 
cast    and    honestly    counted.      In    the    second 


place,  in  proportion  as  the  negroes  in  the  South 
are  discriminated  against  unjustly,  in  the  same 
proportion  do  the  Northern  negroes  feel  it 
their  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  negroes 
in  the  South  through  their  ballots.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean,  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  were  put  down  as  doubtful  States 
in  national  elections.  To-day,  with  hardly  a 
single  exception,  not  one  of  these  is  classed  as 
a  doubtful  State,  and  if  one  will  make  an 
analysis  of  the  increase  in  the  negro  vote  in 
those  States  he  will  be  easily  convinced  that 
these  States  have  been  taken  out  of  the  doubt- 
ful column  largely  by  reason  of  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  negroes'  Northern  vote,  and  the 
accession  to  this  vote  from  the  South.  On 
account  of  the  certainty  of  the  way  the  vote 
in  the  South  is  going  to  be  counted,  the  South- 
ern States  practically  exercise  little  influence 
in  the  politics  of  either  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  reason  of  the  negro  vote  in  the  North, 
all  of  the  Northern  States  are  becoming  more 
solid.  This  was  illustrated  during  the  last 
Congressional  election  in  the  fact  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  where  a  free  election  was 
held  went  Republican  except  Nevada.  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  South,  in  attempting  to  strip 
the  negro  of  political  power,  has  unwittingly 
given  him  more  power  in  the  nation  than  he 
ever  possessed  before,  and  not  only  this,  but 
it  is  an  increasing  power  that  the  political 
parties  must  take  into  account. 


Indianola 


We  have  a  statement  from 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Mobberly,  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Indianola, 
Miss.,  correcting  or  supplementing  our 
statements  as  to  the  events  which  led  to 
the  closing  of  the  post  office  in  that  town. 
It  was  an  error  to  say  that  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  citizens  all  the  white  men 
in  town  but  one,  35  in  number,  were 
i)resent.  He  states  that  at  that  meeting, 
which  asked  the  postmistress  to  resign, 
only  one  other  case  was  considered,  and 
that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  notify 
a  colored  physician,  B.  F.  Fulton,  to 
leave  town  in  ten  days.  But  at  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  85  white  men  were  pres- 
ent, and  this  action  was  reversed ;  but  we 
learn  from  another  source  that  he  went  to 
Nashville.  Previously  to  the  first  meet- 
ing, says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mobberly,  the 
other  negro,  Barnett,  "  was  notified  to 
leave  town,  not  because  he  held  '  a  white 
man's  job,'  "  but  "  because  he  acted  in- 
sultingly toward  a  lady  clerk  in  the  es- 
tablishment "  where  he  was  "  a  porter." 
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This  account  differs  from  that  which  we 
received  from  a  Southern  source.  Mr. 
Mobberly  says  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  ask  the  resignation  of  the  post- 
mistress did  not  meet  her,  as  her  husband 
anticipated  them  by  telHng  them  she 
would  resign,  and  this  was  reported  at 
the  second  meeting.  Our  correspondent, 
who  evidently  approves  the  action  of  the 
two  meetings,  concludes : 

The  negroes  are  the  sufferers.  The  whites 
immediately  made  arrangements  for  their  mail 
from  Greenville  and  suffer  no  inconvenience, 
but  the  negroes  have  made  no  such  arrange- 
ments, and  their  mail  of  almost  two  months' 
accumulation  is  now  in  Greenville. 

Whether  they  have  not  enterprise  enough 
to  send  to  Greenville  for  it,  or  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  it  from  Greenville, 
our  correspondent  does  not  say. 

Beauty  ^^  cordially  indorse  the  letter 
Centers  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^^t  Hunter,  the  Head 
Worker  at  the  University  Set- 
tlement, to  Mayor  Low,  deploring  the 
helter-skelter  arrangement  of  our  muni- 
cipal buildings  and  urging  that  those  to 
be  hereafter  erected  shall  be  grouped  at 
intervals  throughout  the  city.  New  York 
has  now  the  most  beautiful  public  school 
buildings  in  the  country,  but  they  are 
generally  so  surrounded  and  obscured  by 
ugly  and  squalid  tenements  that  their 
architectural  graces  are  lost  to  the  people. 
Why  not,  urges  Mr.  Hunter,  group  our 
public  schools  with  Fire  Engine  Houses, 
Municipal  Baths,  Public  Gymnasia, 
Police  Stations  and  other  municipal 
buildings,  all  arranged  in  architectural 
harmony,  and  so  scattered  throughout 
the  city  as  to  foster  the  "  neighborhood 
feeling."  Now  that  so  large  a  part  of 
our  population  are  compelled  to  live  in 
cities  a  restful  park,  a  shaded  thorough- 
fare, a  sunny  playground,  a  noble  group 
of  municipal  buildings  or  a  picturesque 
sky-line  of  tall  buildings  will  be  as  price- 
less a  civic  asset  as  markets,  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  commercial  supremacy. 

A  Desirable      Perhaps   the   smallest   dif- 
TT«;^„  ferences  that  separate  de- 

Union  .        .  ^ 

nommations  are  those  that 

keep  the  three  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churches  apart.  The  African  M. 
E.    Church,    the    African   Zion   M.   E. 


Church  and  the  Colored  M.  E.  Church 
differ  only  in  name.  They  all  have 
bishops,  and  all  have  practically  the  same 
Discipline.  The  African  M.  E.  claims 
750,000  members,  the  African  Zion  M. 
E.  Claims  540,000,  and  the  Colored  M. 
E.  claims  205,000.  The  last  is  a  late  off- 
spring from  the  white  M.E.  Church  South 
which  preferred  since  the  War  of  Se- 
cession to  have  its  colored  members  set 
off  by  themselves.  Several  years  ago 
the  two  larger  and  older  African  Metho- 
disms  attempted  to  unite,  but  it  was  a 
failure.  We  believe  they  had  too  many 
bishops  and  secretaries  and  editors,  be- 
tween them,  to  go  around  in  the  con- 
solidated Conference  offices  should  they 
unite.  Generally  it  is  the  ambition  or 
jealousy  of  officials  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  union.  There  is  some  good  hope 
now  that  the  African  Zion  and  the 
Colored  M.  E.  Church  will  unite.  Twen- 
ty representatives  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions met  not  long  ago  in  Washington, 
and  there  was  but  one  vote  against  or- 
ganic union.  Another  meeting,  to  which 
all  the  general  officers  and  bishops  of 
the  two  Churches  are  invited,  will  be 
held  July  15th  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The 
name  proposed  is  a  combination  of  the 
two,  "  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church."  It  is  too  long,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  name 
African.  These  people  are  no  more  Af- 
ricans than  we  are  Europeans ;  indeed, 
they  are  less  so,  for  we  have  been  more 
mixed  by  immigration  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years  than  they.  Besides,  many  of 
their  members  are  in  blood  as  much  Cau- 
casian as  African.  The  name  African 
has  neither  truth  nor  patriotism.  Our 
German,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian 
Churches  drop  their  foreign  names  when 
they  drop  their  foreign  language. 

The  Director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Freri,  D.C.L.,  has  written  an  in- 
structive pamphlet  on  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome,  in  which  we  find  the  following 
statement : 

"  What  Catholics  do  for  foreign  missions 
[financially]  is  little,  compared  with  what  is 
being  done  by  Protestants  for  the  same  object. 
Our  missionaries  have  to  rely  on  sacrifice  and 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  success  of  their 
work,  compared  with  the  failure  of  Protestant 
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missions  shows  that  personal  zeal  is  more 
powerful  than  gold  for  the  conversion  of  in- 
fidels." 

We  seem  to  have  seen  that  statement  of 
the  comparative  failure  of  Protestant 
missions  a  hundred  times  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Marshall's  purposely  mislead- 
ing *'  History  of  Protestant  Missions." 
We  wish  that  Father  Freri  would  at- 
tempt to  justify  his  statement  by  fair 
figures,  covering  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  last  fifty  years. 

There  were  223  homicides  in  South 
Carolina  last  year  and  the  Charleston 
Nezvs  and  Courier  says  that  200  of  them 
were  caused  by  whisky.  In  one  county 
the  local  paper  recalls  nine  killings  in 
three  and  a  half  years.  It  is  a  pretty 
small  village  in  South  Carolina  that  can- 
not boast  one  or  more  respected  citizens 
that  have  killed  their  man.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Lieut.-Governor  Tillman 
was  quite  surprised  that  the  judge  re- 
fused to  release  him  from  the  peniten- 
tiary on  bail.  He  had  merely  killed  a 
man  who  had  criticised  him  in  a  news- 
paper, a  man  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  and 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  independence, 
that  The  Churchman,  of  this  city,  should 
devote  a  leading  editorial  to  a  severe 
criticism  of  Bishop  Potter's  plan  for  the 
maintenance  and  work  of  the  bishop  of 
a  proposed  new  diocese  to  be  formed  by 
a  division  of  the  metropolitan  diocese. 
It  calls  it  "  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Church,"  and 
says  it  "  would  involve  the  self-respect 
of  two  dioceses  and  the  surrender  of  all 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
would  accept  a  bishopric  under  such  con- 
diitons."  What  Bishop  Potter  proposed 
was  to  guarantee  half  the  salary  of  the 
new  bishop  and  give  him  the  use  of  his 
Episcopal  residence  for  half  the  year,  on 
condition  that  he  should  spend  that  time 
under  Bishop  Potter's  direction  as  his 
assistant.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
proposition  so  much  as  we  are  with  this 
phenomenal  editorial  independence. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  quoted 
as  having  said: 


"  Those  who  would  help  save  my  race 
[which  of  his  races,  for  he  had  a  white 
father?]  should  use  their  influence  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  large  cities,  and  especially 
the  cities  of  the  North." 

We  lack  evidence  that  the  cities  of  the 
North  are  any  worse  for  the  negro  than 
the  cities  of  the  South.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  our  idea  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  North  to  have  its  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  it  is  likely  to  have,  the 
movement  of  the  negroes  North  being  so 
great.  They  come  North  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  none  go  back.  They 
seem  to  think  they  improve  their  condi- 
tion. 

The  retiring  of  Colonel  Pratt  from 
service  in  the  army  before  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  64  is  something  that  needs 
explanation.  It  would  seem  that  he  must 
in  some  way  have  offended  the  powers 
above  him.  If  he  had  been  killing  In- 
dians instead  of  civilizing  them  he  would 
have  got  his  rank  as  brigadier-general. 
We  hope  that  in  some  way  he  will  be  re- 
tained in  charge  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School. 

It  was  America  that  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tri- 
bunal, which  has  established  a  federation 
of  the  nations,  and  it  is  a  very  appro- 
priate and  admirable  idea  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  found  at  The  Hague  a  great 
international  library  of  law  for  this  Tri- 
bunal, suitably  housed  in  a  Palace  of 
Peace.  We  hope  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

If  Mr.  Carnegie  has  devoted  his  money 
to  libraries  for  the  people,  why  should  he 
not  help  provide  librarians  to  take  care 
of  them?  This  is  a  new  profession  that 
must  be  supplied,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  $100,- 
000  to  Western  Reserve  University  for 
a  School  of  Librarians. 

It  is  an  admirable  answer  that  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  makes  to  the  Ritual- 
ist objectors  to  his  partaking  of  the  com- 
munion— he  a  Unitarian — at  the  Phillips 
Brooks  memorial  services  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston.  "  I  received  my  invita- 
tion nineteen  hundred  years  ago,"  is  all 
he  has  to  say. 


FINANCIAL 


The  Beef  Trust  Decision 

Judge  Grosscup's  decision  in  the  Beef 
Trust  case  is  only  one  of  the  early  steps  in 
the  proceeding,  if  we  assume  that  the  de- 
fendants will  carry  the  contest  to  the  end. 
In  its  petition  for  an  injunction  the  Gov- 
ernment asserted  that  the  defendants 
(the  six  or  seven  great  packing  com- 
panies) were  engaged  in  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  declared  by  the  Sherman 
Act  to  be  unlawful,  in  that — as  the  Gov- 
ernment alleged — they  directed  their  pur- 
chasing agents  to  refrain  from  bidding 
against  each  other  in  buying  cattle ;  fixed 
prices  for  all  by  agreement ;  agreed  in  re- 
stricting the  quantities  of  meat  shipped ; 
directed  their  agents  throughout  the 
country  to  impose  uniform  charges  for 
delivery  cartage,  and  made  agreements 
with  the  railroads  for  rebates  and  other 
discriminative  rates.  The  defendants  filed 
a  demurrer,  saying  that,  even  if  the  aver- 
ments of  the  petition  were  true,  they  did 
not  make  a  case  under  the  Sherman  Act ; 
that  the  petition  did  not  allege  any  un- 
lawful combination  or  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  or  any  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  the  meat  industry,  and  that 
the  Sherman  Act  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional if  it  should  be  so  construed  as  to 
sustain  the  petition. 

Judge  Grosscup  decides  that  the  aver- 
ments of  the  petition  do  make  a  case  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act.  He  overrules  the 
demurrer  and  sustains  the  petition  with- 
out qualification.  A  preliminary  injunc- 
tion is  granted,  and  the  defendants  con- 
tinue to  be  forbidden  to  commit  the  acts 
of  which  complaint  is  made  in  the  pe- 
tition. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  take  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
questions  raised  by  the  demurrer,  or  take 
such  action  as  will  lead  to  a  trial  of  the 
suit.  They  may  let  the  whole  matter  go 
by  default  and  submit  to  a  permanent 
injunction. 

It  seems  probable  that  they  will  now 
proceed  to  complete  their  negotiations 
for  a  union  in  one  new  corporation,  ne- 
gotiations that  were  recently  interrupted 
by  a  disagreement  as  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  price  paid  for  certain  sub- 
sidiary concerns.  This  course  would  be 
taken  upon  the  assumption  that  a  single 
corporation  might  lawfully  do  all  the  acts 
complained  of,  except  the  solicitation 
^nd  acceptance  of  railroad  rebates. 


This  is  clearly  a  case  in  which  the  de- 
fendants are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, so  far  as  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  their  products  are  concerned ;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  may  not  sustain  that  part 
of  Judge  Grosscup's  opinion  which  seems 
to  make  the  purchase  of  cattle  in  Chi- 
cago interstate  commerce  because  the  cat- 
tle are  brought  from  other  States.  If 
the  averments  of  the  petition  should  not 
be  successfully  attacked,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  doubtless  sustain  his  opin- 
ion that  they  set  forth  an  unlawful  com- 
bination. It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  these  defendants  would  surely  be 
affected  by  the  application  of  that  inter- 
state penalty  which  Mr.  Knox  suggested 
and  which  the  Littlefield  bill  would  im- 
pose, but  which  the  Senate  has  virtually 
rejected. 

Financial  Items 

The  capital  of  the  Riggs  National 
Bank,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  in- 
creased from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  and 
one-half  of  the  additional  stock  will  be 
taken  by  the  National  City  Bank,  of  New 
York. 

.  . .  .R.  H.  Spendley,  a  coal  operator  at 
Altoona,  has  sued  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  $772,000  damages  for  loss  al- 
leged to  have  been  due  to  the  granting  of 
illegal  rebates  to  operators  competing 
with  him. 

.  . .  .The  Rock  Island  Railway  Com- 
pany has  purchased  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  a  half  interest  in  all  of  the  latter's 
roads  running  north  and  south  in  Texas, 
thus  reaching  the  coast  at  Galveston  and 
Sabine  Pass. 

Charles  M.  Jessup  has  been  re- 
elected President  of  the  Eastern  Trust 
Company.  The  Vice-Presidents  are  H. 
A.  Ware  and  D.  S.  Ramsey,  former 
President  of  the  Hide  and  Leather  Na- 
tional Bank. 

The  Great  Northern  is  about  to 

put  on  a  train  that  will  reduce  by  twelve 
hours  the  time  of  a  journey  from  New 
York  to  the  Puget  Sound  cities.  From 
coast  to  coast  the  schedule  time  will  be  a 
little  less  than  96  hours. 

....  Dividends  announced : 
Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.R.,    Preferred, 
quarterly,  i  per  cent.,  payable  March  2d. 
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Confidence 

The  Marion  (Ind.)  News  says  that 
insurance  men  in  that  city  are  wonder- 
ing what  the  council  will  do  with  their 
recommendation  that  a  local  chimney  in- 
spector be  appointed.  The  council  ap- 
parently think  that  each  company  should 
be  its  own  inspector,  but  the  companies 
urge  that  looking  after  chimneys  will  tend 
to  lessen  fire  waste  and  premium  rates. 
The  writer  slashes  away  in  a  quite  com- 
mon fashion,  arguing  that  the  under- 
writers are  considering  only  their  own 
interests,  that  they  are  the  parties  chiefly 
to  be  benefited,  and  that  therefore  they 
ought  to  provide  the  inspection.  He 
says : 

"  No  odds  whether  one  indorses  the  propo- 
sition of  insurance  companies  or  not,  one  who 
likes  the  spirit  that  stimulates  that  thing  called 
'  get  there '  cannot  refrain  from  admiring 
that  refreshing  kind  of  nerve  which  stands  out 
in  the  open  and  asks  the  public  to  pay  for 
guarding  the  interest  of  private  undertakings. 
The  effort  is  so  beautifully  nervy  one  cannot 
help  but  admire  it." 

Perhaps  the  hasty  reader  is  ready  to 
accept  this  as  sound,  but  is  it  ?  The  pub- 
lic must  pay  whatever  insurance  costs,  be 
that  more  or  less.  Whatever  reduction 
is  effected  by  devices  of  fire  extinguish- 
ment, or  by  inspection  or  other  thing 
which  serves  as  prevention,  the  public 
share  such  reduction.  Underwriting  is 
not  a  "  private  undertaking "  in  any 
sense  which  supposes  a  distinction  of  in- 
terest between  underwriters  and  the 
whole  public. 

Return  to  the  test  of  definitions :  what 
is  an  insurance  company?  An  assessor 
and  collector  of  taxes,  for  one  specific 
purpose — nothing  else  or  more.  Apply 
this  definition  to  such  newspaper  talk  as 
that  of  the  Indiana  journal  and  how 
foolish  it  seems ! 

The  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  advertises  "  Actual  Examples  of 
Bonus,  Declared  as  at  31  December, 
1901,  on  Whole-life  Policies  eflfected 
during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1901."  This  is  followed  by  some 
figures  of  ''  reversionary  business"  (that 
is,  paid-up  insurance  purchased  by  divi- 
dends, as  it  would  be  expressed  here) 
ranging  from  30  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
first  annual  premium.     Then  comes  the 


statement  that  "  policies  effected  before 
the  close  of  the  year  will  participate  in 
the  division  of  profits  as  at  31  December 
next."  There  is  no  criticism  to  be  made 
upon  the  mere  fact  that  the  phraseology 
used  differs  from  what  is  used  in  this 
country ;  but  there  is  a  very  decided  ob- 
jection to  the  statement  made.  This  ob- 
jection is  that  it  differs  from  the  truth 
so  far  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  truth.  We 
do  not  like  to  say  that  life  insurance 
managers  in  the  other  hemisphere  are 
willfully  telling  falsehoods ;  we  say  (what 
everybody  conversant  with  insurance 
must  perceive  at  once)  that  no  policy  can 
possibly  earn  a  cent  of  dividend  during 
the  first  few  months  of  its  existence. 
The  other  statement,  that  "  bonuses  vest 
when  policies  have  been  two  years  in 
force,"  really  confesses  as  much.  A  pol- 
icy which  must  run  two  years  before  it 
"  vests  "  anything  cannot  have  anything 
to  vest  before  it  has  run  a  single  quarter. 
If  this  Australian  company  is  not  ad- 
vertising what  is  untrue,  it  is  conducting 
its  actuarial  work  in  a  reckless  way. 

Insurance  Statements 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 
From  the  fifty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany we  find  the  total  assets  of  the  company, 
January  ist,  1903,  to  be  $34,432,217,  a  gain  in 
1902  of  $275,295.  The  net  surplus  of  $3,504,- 
606  is  $34,115  greater  than  a  year  ago.  The 
income  from  premiums  in  1902  was  $4,562,764, 
and  the  total  receipts  $6,027,630,  as  against 
$5,628,497  in  1901.  Receipts  exceeded  dis- 
bursements by  $1,730,486.  The  number  of 
policies  issued  in  1902  was  7,123,  representing 
an  insurance  of  $17,025,429,  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  previous  year.  The  total  amount  of 
outstanding  insurance  is  $135,256,636.  The 
President  of  the  New  England  Mutual  is 
Benjamin  F.  Stevens. 

UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCF 
COMPANY  OF  CINCINNATL 
The  thirty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  shows 
gains  all  along  the  line.  The  assets  which  on 
December  31,  1902,  were  $34,110,546,  increased 
during  the  year  $4,061,953.  The  surplus  of 
$5,216,749  shows  a  gain  of  $816,438,  while  the 
total  income  for  1902,  which  was  $8,191,055, 
exceeded  that  of  1901  by  $1,048,469.  The  total 
number  of  policies  in  force  is  99,865,  a  gain  for 
the  year  of  8,169,  representing  an  insurance  of 
$14,531,834.  The  total  amount  of  outstanding 
insurance  is  $182,546,305.  The  President  of 
the  Union  Central  is  John  M.  Pattison. 
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T     .u     t-    1^     ^ir.  Bryan  continues  his  at- 

In  the   Field  .        -^  1         ». 

f  P  iti  ^     '^    upon    the       reorgan- 

izers,"  as  he  calls  them,  the 
Democrats  who  were  "  attracted  by  the 
vices  and  hypocrisy  of  modern  Repub 
licanism  in  1896,"  and  who  are,  he  re- 
marks, "  as  insolent  to-day  as  they  were 
then."  They  would  have  been  content 
with  the  platform  then,  he  adds,  "  but 
now  they  demand  the  platform,  the  can- 
didates and  the  party  organization,  and 
insist  that  we  must  drive  away  the  allies 
that  came  to  us  when  they  left."  He  is 
diligently  organizing  clubs  to  resist  their 
machinations.  Notice  is  given  that  his 
newspaper  ''  will  investigate  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  report  on  Judge  Parker  and 
his  record."  Pointing  to  the  assertion  of 
a  Gold  Standard  Democratic  paper,  how- 
ever, that  the  nomination  of  the  Judge 
would  "  necessitate  a  platform  repudiat- 
ing the  platforms  of  1896  and  1900  on 
all  *  the  points  against  which  the  country 
was  then  aroused,'  "  Mr.  Bryan  says  that 
"  Judge  Parker  may  as  well  save  him- 
self the  worry  of  a  campaign  if  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  nomination  depends  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  platform  that  repudiates 
the  Kansas  City  platform."  The  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Committee  of 
New  York  says  to  the  press  that  if  ex- 
Senator  Hill  is  a  candidate.  Judge  Parker 
will  not  be  one. — In  the  Delaware  Legis- 
lature, last  week,  the  Anti-Addicks  Re- 
publicans joined  the  Democrats  (in  the 
House)  in  giving  a  majority  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Voters'  Assistant  law.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  an  approaching  combi- 
nation against  Mr.  Addicks.  But  the 
two  Republican  groups  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  2d  inst.  to  fill  both  seats  by 
giving  the  long  term  to  State  Senator 
Allee  and  the  short  one  to  a  candidate 
chosen    by   the   Regulars. — The    Social- 


ist Party  of  Pennsylvania  has  sent  a 
letter  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  thank- 
ing him  for  furthering  the  cause  of  So- 
cialism by  leading  the  modern  Trust 
movement.  —  Some  Republicans  find 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  continued  dis- 
agreement of  Governor  Qdell  and  Sena- 
tor Piatt,  of  New  York,  concerning  ques- 
tions of  both  Federal  and  State  patron- 
age, to  which  we  have  heretofore  re- 
ferred. The  Governor  has  not  yet  re- 
appointed Mr.  Baker,  who  is  said  to  rep- 
resent the  Senator  in  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, nor  has  the  President  made  those 
other  appointments  which  were  regarded 
as  essential  for  a  restoration  of  harmony. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  asserted,  the  friends 
of  the  Senator  in  the  Legislature  have 
been  obstructing  the  passage  of  State 
taxation  bills,  the  enactment  of  which  the 
Governor  earnestly  desires.  The  situa- 
tion is  said  to  involve  the  action  of  the 
party  organization  concerning  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1904. 

Closing  Days  of  the     ^,^  ^^^  expected,  at 

Congress  Session         ^^^^  begmnmg  of  the 

present  week,  that 
the  Senate  would  not  act  upon  either  the 
Canal  treaty  or  the  Cuban  Reciprocity 
agreement  before  adjournment,  and  that 
an  extra  session  would  be  held.  Sena- 
tor Morgan  had  shown  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  endurance  and  had  said  that  he 
would  be  found  talking  against  the  Canal 
treaty  at  the  end  of  the  present  session. 
When  urged  by  Senator  Cullom  and 
others  to  permit  a  vote,  he  declined  to 
yield;  and  when  they  asserted  that  his 
purpose  evidently  was  to  prevent  ac- 
tion, he  attacked  them  in  great  anger 
with  bitter  words.  An  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Senate  has  been  called 
for  March  5th.— The  Statehood  bill  was 
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abandoned    by    Mr.    Quay    and    his    as- 
sociates,  last   week,   the   Democrats   re- 
jecting a  compromise  which  all  the  Re- 
publicans had  agreed  to  support.     This 
provided   for  the  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  one  State  (Monte- 
zuma) in  1905,  and  for  a  division  of  that 
State  whenever  it  should  have  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  Arizona  half  of  it 
should  have  300,000,  if  the  people  should 
vote  to  that  effect.     Oklahoma  was  also 
to  be  admitted  in  1905,  with  its  bound- 
aries including  Indian  Territory,  but  the 
people  of  the  latter  were  to  have  no  voice 
in  organizing  the  State  Government  or 
in  electing  the  first  Senators.    The  State- 
hood riders  on  appropriation  bills  were 
withdrawn,  because  it  was  seen  that  they 
could  not  be  passed.    A  Democratic  cau- 
cus  asserted   that  the   Republicans   had 
used  the  Statehood  bill  "  as  a  buffer  to 
prevent   Trust   discussion    and    legisla- 
tion."   The  Senate  refused  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  28  to  take  up  the  Littlefield  Trust 
bill.     Only  three  Republicans  joined  the 
Democrats  in  voting  for  a  consideration 
of  the  measure. — The  House  in  its  Naval 
bill  provided  for  the  construction  of  three 
battle    ships    of    16,000    tons    and    one 
armored  cruiser  of  14,500 ;  but  the  Sen- 
ate substituted  four  battle  ships  of  12,000 
tons    (the   ''  Oregon "    type)     and    two 
cruisers  of  9,500.     This  was  done  in  ac- 
cordance   with    the    views   of   Admiral 
Dewey  and  Captain  Mahan,  but  the  Rear- 
Admirals  of  the  Board  of  Naval   Con- 
struction prefer  the  ships  of  the  House 
bill. — The   closing   days   of   the   session 
were  marked  in  the  House  by  a  filibuster- 
ing   contest,    in    which    the    Democrats 
sought  to  prevent  legislation  because  the 
Republicans  had  unseated  Representative 
James  J.  Butler,  of  Missouri.    By  the  in- 
troduction and  passage  of  a  very  severe 
rule,  the  Republicans  prevented  effective 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation bills,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week 
it  was  expected  that  all  other  important 
bills    would    fail. — Mr.  De    Armond,  a 
prominent  Democratic  member    of    the 
House,  introduced  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms,  honorable  to  both  nations  and  sat- 
isfactory to  the  inhabitants,  Great  Britain 
would  consent  to  cede  all  or  a  part  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States. — The  Sen- 
ate has  voted  $2,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  a  new  post  office  in  the  tract 


recently  bought  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  for  its  underground 
station  in  New  York.  To  this  post  ofiice 
the  mails  would  be  lifted  by  elevators 
from  the  trains  passing  under  it.  A  sim- 
ilar post  office  will  be  built  at  the  new 
station  of  the  New  York  Central  road. — 
In  the  Senate,  last  week,  the  appointment 
of  Senators  by  the  President  to  negotiate 
treaties  upon  which  the  Senate  is  after- 
ward required  to  vote  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Alaskan  Boundary)  was  criticised  by 
Messrs.  Hale,  Bacon  and  Hoar,  the  latter 
asserting  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice. 

Tu    TVT  Speeches  relating^  to  the  ne- 

1  ne  IMegro        ^  .  '^  ,       . 

Question  ^^'^  question  were  made  ni 
the  Senate  last  week  by 
vSenators  Tillman  and  Carmack,  whose 
text  was  the  closing  of  the  post  office  at 
Indianola.  There  were  no  novel  utter- 
ances in  these  addresses,  except  Sena- 
tor Tillman's  challenge  to  the  President 
that  he  should  make  some  negro  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet.  He  would  vote,  he 
said,  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  such  an  office. 
He  also  read  a  letter  in  which  Bishop 
Turner  (a  negro),  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist  Church,  commended  his  course.  The 
Bishop,  as  is  well  known,  desires  that 
the  negroes  of  the  United  States  shall 
go  to  Africa.  In  his  letter  to  the  Senator 
he  says : 

"  I  did  hope  that,  as  Jefferson  Davis  was 
the  negative  force  in  the  freedom  of  the  ne- 
gro, God  had  raised  you  up  to  be  the  negative 
force  that  should  establish  by  governmental 
aids  a  highway  for  millions  of  our  race  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  our  ancestors.  I  have  been 
looking  upon  you  as  a  creature  of  Providence, 
and  still  think  your  utterances  in  many  in- 
stances will  serve  a  purpose  not  even  contem- 
plated by  yourself.  Others  of  my  race  de- 
nounce you  in  mass  meetings  and  on  the  lec- 
ture platform,  but  I  shall  praise  you  and  wish 
you  Godspeed,  for  I  believe  you  are  serving 
a  purpose  of  Providence  that  but  few  are 
aware  of  and  even  you  do  not  realize.  I  do 
not  care  if  the  negro  man  never  gets  an  office 
in  this  country  while  the  world  stands.  A  lit- 
tle insignificant  office  in  the  face  of  all  the  laws 
that  are  enacted  to  prevent  our  arriving  at 
manhood  is  too  small  to  take  my  attention. 
The  negro  is  a  fool  for  wanting  office.  He  is  a 
fool  for  enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  do- 
ing anything  to  protect  a  flag  that  gives  white 
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men  all  the  stars  and  leaves  nothing  but  the 
stripes  for  the  negroes." 

— The  published  reports  of  an  address 
made  in  San  L'rancisco,  last  week,  before 
the  Young-  Men's  Methodist  League,  by 
Bishop  Hamilton,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  say  that  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  intermarriage  of  whites  with 
blacks  or  Chinese  should  not  be  pre- 
vented or  discouraged.  "  Such  unions," 
he  said,  "  are  illustrative  of  the  sweeping 
away  of  caste  lines,  which  should  occur 
in  the  Church,  and  are  occurring  in  the 
world."  He  asserted,  according  to  the 
reports,  that  he  had  officiated  at  such 
marriages,  and  he  regarded  them  as  tend- 
ing to  bring  about  a  desirable  unification 
of  the  human  race. — Extracts  from  a 
long  letter  concerning  appointments  to 
office, sent  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, have  been  published.  Pointing  out 
that  when  dissatisfied  with  candidates  of- 
fered in  his  own  party  he  has  gone  to  the 
opposite  party — repeatedly  in  Mr.  How- 
ell's State — Mr.  Roosevelt  says  that 
he  "  cannot  treat  mere  color  as  a  bar  to 
holding  office  "  any  more  than  he  can 
"  so  treat  creed  or  birthplace,  always  pro- 
viding that  in  other  respects  the  appli- 
cant or  incumbent  is  a  worthy  and  well- 
behaved  American  citizen."  To  connect 
any  of  his  appointments  or  his  action  "  in 
upholding  the  law  at  Indianola  with  such 
questions  as  '  social  equality  '  and  *  negro 
domination  '  is,"  he  continues,  "  as  ab- 
surd as  to  connect  them  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis  or  the  theory  of  atoms."  He 
has  consulted  Democrats  as  to  appoint- 
ments in  the  South,  he  says,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  incumbents  of  Federal 
offices  under  him  in  the  Southern  States 
are  Democrats,  the  proportion  of  colored 
men  among  the  new  appointees  being 
"  only  about  one  in  a  hundred."  "  In 
view  of  all  the  facts,"  he  says,  in  con- 
clusion, "  I  have  been  surprised  and 
somewhat  pained  at  what  seems  to  me 
the  incomprehensible  outcry  in  the  South 
about  my  actions — an  outcry  apparently 
started  in  New  York  for  reasons  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  question  nominally 
at  issue."  But  he  adds  that  he  is  not  in 
the  least  angry,  and  that  this  attitude  of 
the  Southern  people  will  not  make  him 
"  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  "  from  the 
course  he  has  marked  out. 


Eight  Striking    Eight     coal     miners     on 

Miners  Killed      ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^   ^'^^^   ^n   the 
25th    ult.,    at   Stanniford, 

W.  Va.,  in  an  engagement  with  forces 
commanded  by  Deputy  Marshal  Cun- 
ningham and  Sheriff  Cook.  About  150 
strikers,  well  armed,  had  been  intimidat- 
ing non-union  men,  attacking  mine 
guards  and  destroying  railroad  property. 
Cunningham  went  to  Atkinsville  on  the 
21st  with  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  34 
men  charged  with  violating  an  injunc- 
tion issued  in  August  last  by  Judge  Kel- 
ler. He  was  driven  from  the  town  by  a 
large  party  of  armed  strikers.  Summon- 
ing a  large  posse,  with  Sheriff  Cook  he 
approached,  on  the  25th,  the  camp  where 
150  of  the  strikers  were  assembled.  The 
answer  to  his  call  for  surrender  was  a 
shot.  A  brief  battle  followed,  in  which 
three  miners  were  killed  and  several 
others  fatally  wounded.  Five  of  the 
wounded  have  since  died.  Sevenly-three 
of  the  camping  party  were  captured  and 
lodged  in  jail  to  await  trial. — The  street 
railway  strike  in  Waterbury  is  still  in 
progress,  and  the  men  employed  in  car- 
ing for  the  city's  electric  lights  have  quit 
work.  Non-union  motormen  and  con- 
ductors have  recently  been  attacked  by 
masked  men.  One  of  these  employees 
was  so  terribly  beaten  on  the  27th  ult. 
that  he  will  probably  die  of  his  injuries. 
He  is  lying  in  the  hospital  with  a  frac- 
tured skull. — President  Mitchell  denies 
the  published  report  that  he  is  engaged 
in  forming  a  combination  of  unions  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  use  by  manufac- 
turers of  coal  or  other  materials  pro- 
duced by  non-union  labor. — In  New 
Haven  a  painters'  union  has  refused  to 
admit  a  workman  who  applied  for  mem- 
bership because  he  belonged  to  the  naval 
reserve. 

The  Case  of    Several     protests     against 

Senator  Smoot  ^h^  ^A"i'''i?"  ^''J^^  ^^"" 
ate  of  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  re- 
cently elected  in  Utah,  have  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections.  The  charges  will  be  con- 
sidered, but  it  is  said  that  the  hearing 
will  not  take  place  until  the  regular  ses- 
sion in  December.  A  protest  signed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Leilich,  who  has  charge  of 
Methodist  missions  in  Utah,  asserts  that 
Mr.  Smoot  is  a  polygamist  in  practice 
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and  that  he  has  *'  married  a  plural  wife  " 
since  the  admission  of  Utah  to  the  Union. 
Mr.  Smoot  denies  that  he  is  or  ever  has 
been  a  polygamist.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Leilich  does  not  name  the  wife  alleged 
to  have  been  married  unlawfully  to  Mr. 
Smoot.    He  says  in  his  protest: 

"  The  only  record  of  such  plural  marriage  is 
the  secret  record  made  and  kept  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  which  secret  record  is  in  the  ex- 
clusive custody  and  control  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency and  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
of  said  Church,  of  which  the  said  Reed  Smoot 
is  one,  and  is  beyond  the  control  or  power  of 
the  protestant." 

He  asks  the  Senate  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  this  record,  and  he  adds  that 
President  Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
is  now  "  living  in  open  polygamy."  The 
Ministerial  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City 
has  sent  a  telegram  to  Chairman  Bur- 
rows, of  the  Senate  Committee,  depre- 
cating the  use  of  the  charge  of  polygamy 
as  tending  to  obscure  what  it  regards  as 
the  main  issue — the  fact  that  Mr.  Smoot 
is  an  Apostle  of  the  Church.  A  protest 
has  been  filed  by  the  Interdenominational 
Council  of  Women  for  Christian  and 
Patriotic  Service,  of  which  Miss  Helen 
Miller  Gould  is  an  officer.  This  asserts 
that  Mr.  Smoot  is  a  member  of  a  secret, 
oath-bound  organization,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  which  is  the  violation  of  the 
promises  made  by  Utah  when  admitted 
to  the  Union ;  that  he  has  encouraged  the 
plans  of  his  Church  for  the  subversion 
of  the  State  Government  and  its  conver- 
sion into  a  theocracy,  and  that  he  has 
sworn  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Church,  even  if  they  are  immoral  and 
criminal.  The  Idaho  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  unanimously  ordered  that 
a  telegram  be  sent  to  Mr.  Smoot,  ex- 
pressing the  best  wishes  of  its  members 
and  declaring  that  the  opposition  to  his 
"  religious  belief  is  contrary  to  the 
American  spirit  demanding  separation 
of  Church  and  State." 

Active  pursuit  by  the 
constabulary  and  scouts 
has  driven  back  to  the 
hills  the  ladrones  who  recently  caused 
some  alarm  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 
Colonel  Santos,  one  of  the  ladrone  com- 
manders, has  been  captured  by  Governor 


Our  Islands  in 
the  Pacific 


Dancel,  of  Rizal  province.  Seiior  Mabini 
and  General  Ricarte  recently  arrived  at 
Manila  from  their  place  of  exile  in  Guani. 
The  former  has  at  last  consented  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  General 
Ricarte  was  carried  to  Hong  Kong  be- 
cause he  was  not  ready  to  do  this. — Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
President,  asks  that  General  Funston  be 
tried  by  court  martial  for  having  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  war  in  giving  orders 
(on  a  certain  occasion,  more  than  two 
years  ago)  that  no  prisoners  be  taken. 
In  support  of  his  charges  against  General 
Funston,  Major  Metcalf  and  Captain 
Bishop,  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses was  taken  last  week  unofficially  by 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Philippines.  This  tes- 
timony also  related  to  the  killing  of 
Father  Augustine  by  the  water-cure  tor- 
ture. Reports  recently  received  from 
Manila  show  that  the  insurgent  funds 
(about  $20,000),  of  which  Captain 
Brownell  obtained  possession  by  means 
of  certificates  of  deposit  taken  from 
Father  Augustine,  were  not  retained  by 
that  officer  for  his  own  use,  but  were 
covered  into  the  Philippine  Treasury  at 
Manila. — The  Senate's  Philippine  cur- 
rency bill  was  accepted  by  the  House 
last  week,  in  lieu  of  its  own  bill.  At  last, 
therefore,  the  gold  standard  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  islands  by  provisions  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  Gov- 
ernor Taft,  Commissioner  Conant,  and 
the  War  Department.  The  bill  reducing 
our  tariff  on  Philippine  products,  how- 
ever, has  been  stoutly  opposed  in  the 
Senate.  As  passed  in  the  House  it  re- 
duced the  Dingley  duties  by  75  per  cent. 
The  Senate  Committee  made  the  reduc- 
tion only  50  per  cent.,  but  the  beet  sugar 
and  tobacco  interests  opposed  even  this 
measure  of  relief.  On  the  27th  ult.  the 
President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  special 
message,  quoting  the  urgent  cable  dis- 
patches of  Governor  Taft  in  support  of 
the  House  bill.  The  condition  of  busi- 
ness was  continually  growing  worse,  the 
Governor  said,  and  the  failure  of  the 
House  bill  would  compel  the  closing  of 
tobacco  factories  and  the  sale  of  sugar 
estates.  ''  I  ask  action  in  the  tariff  mat- 
ter," said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  wise  govern- 
mental policy,  but  as  a  measure  of  hu- 
manity in  response  to  an  appeal  to  which 
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this   great    people    should    not   close    its  the  British  army,  in  proportion    to    the 

ears." — Bills    have    been    passed    in    the  number  of  generals,  than  in  any  other 

Senate  providing  for  civil  government  in  army  in  the  world  excepting  the  Vene- 

the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila  under  zuelan.     The  whole  army  corps  scheme 

the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  stigmatized  as  a  humbug  and  a  sham, 

for  a   reduction  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  which  was  introduced  with  the  object  of 

Dingley   tariff   duties   on    imports   from  militarizing    England.     He    wished    to 

those  islands. — The  Senate  has  voted  to  know   where    the   Government   expected 

pay    Liliuokalani,    formerly    Queen    of  these  three  army  corps  to  operate.    They 

1  lawaii,  $200,000  in  satisfaction  of  her  were  not  wanted  abroad  or  at  home  and 

claims  relating  to  the  Crown  lands.  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  would 

merely  detract  from  the  maintenance  of 
"^  the  fleet.  In  winding  up  the  debate  for 
„  ,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  ^^e  Government  Premier  Balfour  de- 
Parhament  y^^^  ^qth,  Mr.  John  blared  that  the  three  army  corps  were 
Redmond,  the  Irish  leader,  moved  an  necessary  for  work  outside  the  Empire, 
amendment  to  the  address  in  replv  to  the  ^e  regarded  war  between  Great  Britain 
speech  from  the  throne.  In  presenting  f "^,  ^^^^sia  most  unlikely  to  occur  never- 
this  amendment  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  in  ^^eless  it  was  well  to  be  prepared  to  de- 
the  most  conciliatory  manner,  declaring  ^^"f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ft  any  inroads  should 
that  he  intended  no  hostile  demonstra-  such  a  war  come  to  pass  He  announced 
tion  against  the  Government  but  only  a  ^a^  he  would  regard  a  defeat  as  equiva- 
warning  to  the  Ministry  that  he  and  his  ^^^^  ^^  ^Y""^^  ^f  censure,  and  as  a  conse- 
friends  believed  that  the  Government  q^ence  the  supporters  of  the  Goyern- 
was  engaged  in  a  matter  of  justice  and  i?}^"^  J^"^^  ^P  ^^^^^^^t  the  opposition, 
appeasement  for  Ireland.  He  only  asked  ^^^^^'^^^  ^"^^^^^  rejected  the  amend- 
for  some  assurance  from  Mr.  Wyndham,  "^^"^  ^^  261  votes  to  145. 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  '^ 
Government  was  honestly  trying  to  solve  j^^.  chamberlain's  After  his  tour 
the  problem  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Triumph  and  Return  through  South 
report  of  the  recent  land  conference.  In  Africa,  which  was 
his  reply  Mr.  Wyndham  refused  to  com-  succcessful  at  every  point,  Mr.  Cham- 
mit  himself  to  any  official  approval  of  berlain  is  now  on  his  way  back  to 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  land  confer-  England,  where  he  will  be  received  most 
ence,  altho  he  admitted  that  the  work  enthusiastically  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
done  by  that  conference  was  of  great  still  more  dominant  in  the  Cabinet  than 
value  and  importance.  It  showed  at  least  he  was  before  his  colonial  pilgrimage, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  landlords  The  City  of  London  on  his  arrival  will 
and  tenants  were  ready  to  make  conces-  present  to  him  an  address  in  a  golden 
sions.  Mr.  Redmond  finally  withdrew  casket  and  he  will  be  entertained  at  a 
his  amendment,  and  to  the  astonishment  great  banquet.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
of  London  the  debate  did  not  bring  out  a  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  triumphs  was  won 
single  harsh  word  from  either  side.  An-  in  a  debate  at  Bloemfontein  on  February 
other  proposed  amendment  to  the  ad-  6th,  when  he  utterly  routed  the  Boer 
dress,  however,  was  debated  with  con-  "  irreconcilables,"  led  by  Gen.  Christian 
siderable  acrimony.  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  De  Wet  and  Judge  Hertzog.  The  de- 
War  Secretary,  has  a  scheme  for  increas-  bate  began  with  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
ing  the  British  land  forces  to  three  army  Chamberlain  of  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
corps,  which  would  make  the  home  army  Judge  Hertzog  and  Mr.  Fichardt  and 
in  time  of  peace  consist  of  nearly  700,000  signed  by  a  number  of  burghers,  many 
men.  The  sharpest  attack  on  this  of  whom,  it  is  said,  did  not  know  the  na- 
scheme  was  made  by  Winston  Spencer  ture  of  the  complaints  to  which  they  were 
Churchill  in  the  discussion  over  an  subscribing.  The  petition  set  forth  the 
amendment  to  the  address.    He  declared  following: 

\^^}      ^l'  .  P^^^^^^'^  ,  administration  -  ,,  That  the  terms  of  peace  had  never  been 

hitherto  had  been  a  fiat  failure  and  that  given  the  force  of  law,  and  in  this  connection 

there  were  fewer  bayonets  and  sabers  in  a  case  in  which  a  plea  under  the  peace  terms 
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had  been  disallowed  in  a  court  of  justice  was 
cited. 

"  2.  That  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the 
terms  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  burghers 
had  not  been  allowed  to  return. 

"  3.  That  the  administration  of  education 
and  railways  had  been  centralized  in  the 
Transvaal. 

•'  4.  That,  in  violation  of  the  peace  terms, 
rebels  had  not  been  amnestied  in  spite  of  all 
the  representations  made  to  Cape  Colony  on 
the  subject. 

"  5.  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
cases  of  certain  burghers  who  during  the  war 
had  been  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  impris- 
onment. 

"  6.  That  all  receipts  given  by  the  late  Free 
State  Government  should  be  paid. 

"  7.  That  claims  for  compensation  under 
Lord  Roberts's  proclamation  of  June  29th,  1900, 
should  be  met. 

"  8.  That  receipts  should  be  paid  on  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

"  9.  That  it  was  a  grievous  wrong  that 
burghers  who  had  been  on  commando  after 
September  15th,  1901,  should  be  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  families 
in  the  concentration  camps. 

"10.  That  full  compensation  should  be  given 
for  the  occupation  of  burghers'  property  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  peace." 

At  first  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  reading  this 
petition  quite  lost  his  temper,  but  he  soon 
recovered  himself  and  began  to  reply  to 
the  separate  indictments  with  great  clear- 
ness and  force.  Judge  Hertzog  in  at- 
tempting to  support  the  petition  was  so 
badly  worsted  at  every  point  that  even 
the  burghers  frequently  indulged  in 
laughter  at  his  expense.  As  always,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  able  to  maintain  the 
English  Government  position  forcibly, 
while  at  the  same  time  succeeding  in 
reconciling  the  Boers. 

Gales  in  ^^  *^^  "^§^^^  ^^  February  26th 
England  ^  storm  of  unusual  violence 
swept  over  England  and  caused 
a  great  deal  of  damage  on  land  and  sea. 
The  \yind  blew  at  a  velocity  of  more  than 
70  miles  an  hour,  throwing  down  tele- 
graph and  telephone  wires  in  many  places, 
so  that  for  a  time  London  was  complete- 
ly cut  ofT  from  communication  with  the 
North.  The  sea  ran  high  and  for  sev- 
eral days  after  the  storm  reports  came 
in  of  wrecks  and  disasters  on  the  British 
and  Irish  coasts.  The  most  astonishing 
feat  performed  by  the  gale  was  the  buc- 


kling of  the  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Menai  Strait,  which  separates  the  Isl- 
and of  Anglesey  from  Carnarvon,  Wales. 
This  bridge,  known  as  the  Menai  Bridge, 
was  built  in  1826,  and  spans  the  strait 
200  feet  above  the  water,  the  distance 
between  the  points  of  suspension  being 
560  feet.  The  structure  had  been  sub- 
jected to  unusual  pressure  for  many 
days,  during  which  one  gale  had  succeed- 
ed another,  and  finally  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  connections  with 
the  roadway  parted  and  the  bridge  was 
bowed  out  in  the  middle.  The  main  sus- 
pension chains,  however,  each  of  which 
weighs  121  tons,  held  firm  and  the  bridge 
after  swinging  free  for  some  time  re- 
turned to  its  proper  position.  Another 
act  of  the  wind  was  to  blow  over  eight 
cars  of  a  mail  train  on  the  Leven  viaduct 
near  Ulverston.  None  of  the  passengers 
was  killed  by  the  accident,  but  thirty-two 
were  more  or  less  injured.  February 
28th  the  storm  seemed  to  pass  away,  mov- 
ing toward  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  but 
reports  continued  to  come  in  of  disasters 
on  the  seas.  March  ist  the  gale  was  re- 
newed, but  was  less  violent  than  at  its 
inception.  The  loss  to  shipping  during 
these  three  days  was  considerable;  just 
how  great  cannot  yet  be  said. 


^ 


Sug^ar  in     ^^^^  International  Sugar  Con- 
T7r.o«^^      vention  of  Brussels  will  pro- 

i*  ranee         ,  .  „  ^  , 

duce  serious  effects  on  the 
commerce  of  several  European  countries. 
The  rules  of  the  convention,  which  have 
been  ratified  by  the  French  Government, 
become  operative  in  that  country  Septem- 
ber 1st,  and  already  the  sugar  industry  is 
in  a  state  of  panic.  The  tax  on  sugar 
consumption  will  be  reduced  from  64 
francs  to  25  francs  on  the  100  kilograms. 
Now  the  cost  of  production  is  5  francs 
greater  in  France  for  the  100  kilograms 
than  in  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary. 
Hence  by  reducing  the  price  inconsider- 
ably in  those  two  countries  they  can  un- 
dersell the  French  refineries  in  France. 
The  export  sugar  trade  of  France,  now 
that  the  bounty  is  removed,  will,  it  is  sup- 
])osed,  stop  altogether.  The  seriousness 
of  this  loss  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  last  year  France  produced  over 
1,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  while  consum- 
ing only  420,000  tons.    To  meet  the  diffi- 
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culties  foreseen  the  Government  has  from  the  fund  to  those  veterans  who, 
called  on  numerous  experts  to  devise  without  being  altogether  past  work,  were 
plans  and  remedies.  The  most  plausible  unable  to  earn  more  than  two-thirds  of 
scheme  has  been  presented  by  an  Ameri-  their  former  income,  he  said  that  it  was 
can,  Lewis  Ware,  of  Philadelphia  and  not  possible  at  present  to  ascertain  how 
Paris.  According  to  his  theory  sugar  in  many  persons  fell  within  this  category, 
the  process  of  making  jam  is  converted  The  Prussian  Minister  for  War  had  es- 
into  glucose,  and  he  suggests  that  a  sci-  timated  that  about  600,000  veterans  of 
cntific  interpretation  of  the  laws  would  the  former  wars  were  still  surviving, 
thus  tax  sugar  used  in  jam  only  7  francs  Allowing  10,000  for  those  who  had  died 
and  50  centimes  on  the  100  kilograms,  since  this  estimate  was  made,  and  allow- 
this  being  the  regular  tax  on  glucose.  In  ing  both  for  the  45,000  who  already  rc- 
this  way  l^^rance  would  be  able  to  pro-  ceived  a  pension  and  the  12,000  who  de- 
duce jams  and  preserves  more  cheaply  pended  upon  the  special  fund  at  the  dis- 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe  and  position  of  the  Emperor,  there  remained 
might  con^pete  in  that  trade  with  Eng-  over  half  a  million  veterans  who  as  yet 
land,  whi  h  now,  from  imported  French  received  no  support  from  the  fund.  It 
fruits  and  French  or  German  sugar,  pro-  was  estimated  that  9,000,000  marks 
duces  70  per  cent,  of  the  jams  used  in  ($2,227,000)  from  the  Imperial  pension 
Europe.  Another  clause  in  Mr.  Ware's  fund  would  be  employed  during  1903. 
scheme  will  do  something  to  relieve  the  This  would  provide  pensions  for  75,000 
overproduction  of  sugar.  He  points  out  veterans  at  the  rate  of  120  marks  a  year, 
that  Germany  has  found  the  use  of  sugar  Meanwhile  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
among  her  soldiers  to  increase  their  Reichstag  has  been  steadily  cutting  down 
powers  of  endurance  very  appreciably,  the  army  estimates  by  rejecting  votes  for 
England  made  the  same  discovery  during  barracks  and  other  buildings.  Among 
the  recent  war,  and  in  one  year  20,000,-  other  reductions  it  has  lowered  the  cost 
000  pounds  of  jarr  were  issued  to  the  of  a  maneuvering  ground  from  $404,000 
army  in  South  Africa.  If  jam  is  given  to  to  $200,000.  Nor  was  the  Prussian  War 
the  French  soldiers  in  the  same  quanti-  Minister  able  to  obtain  a  majority  in 
ties  as  were  used  by  England  during  the  favor  of  raising  the  pay  of  infantry  lieu- 
war  there  will  be  an  increased  daily  con-  tenant-colonels,  or  of  transforming  the 
sumption  of  62,500  kilograms  of  sugar,  five  squadrons  of  mounted  chasseurs  at 
which  will  do  something,  if  not  a  great  Posen  into  a  regiment. — An  important 
deal,  toward  relieving  the  overproduc-  measure  looking  toward  a  redistribution 
tion.  ,of   Parliamentary   constituencies  is   now 

•^  before  the  Reichstag.  And  on  this  meas- 
ure it  is  possible  that  all  factions  of  the 
Germany  ^^^^  Imperial  Secretary  of  Opposition  may  unite.  The  Socialists 
State  for  the  Treasury,  Baron  expect  to  obtain  larger  representation  if 
von  Thielmann,  has  made  a  statement  in  the  bill  is  passed.  Their  strength  is  in 
the  Reichstag  with  regard  to  the  Im-  the  cities,  which  have  increased  in  popu- 
perial  pension  fund  for  the  veterans  of  lation  more  rapidly  than  the  country  and 
the  wars  of  1864,  1866  and  1870-71.  He  hence  are  not  justly  represented  in  the 
said  that  this  fund,  which  was  estab-  Reichstag.  Thus  Prussia,  which  ought 
hshed  by  setting  apart  $138,000,000  out  to  have  345  representatives  in  the  Reichs- 
of  the  war  indemnity  paid  by  France,  lag,  has  only  235;  Bavaria  has  48,  in- 
had  not  for  years  past  been  able  to  meet  stead  of  62,  and  so  on.  As  the  present 
the  claims  made  upon  it  out  of  the  in-  distribution  of  constituencies  is  greatly 
come  it  produced.  Recourse  was  had  to  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the 
appropriations  of  capital,  and  the  fund  Agrarians  might  be  expected  to  stand 
would  consequently  be  exhausted  in  with  the  Conservatives  against  any 
course  of  time,  probably  not  earlier  than  change.  The  Agrarians,  however,  are 
1908  and  not  later  than  1910.  All  the  so  much  incensed  against  the  Govern- 
expenses  now  covered  by  the  fund  would  ment  for  what  thev  regard  as  treachery 
then  have  to  be  incorporated  in  the  ordi-  toward  them  in  the  settlement  of  the  tar- 
nary  estimates  for  the  Empire.  When  iff  that  they  may  vote  with  the  Social 
asked  whether  assistance  could  be  given  Democrats  for  redistribution. 
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.  ,  So  much  is  heard  of  the  strong  party  in  favor  of  giving  increased 
Commercial  ^^Qj^^j^gj-cial  growth  of  Japan  protection  to  agriculture.  The  paper  re- 
japan  ^^^^  .^  .^  interesting  to  see  erets,  accordingly,  the  increase  in  power 
how  this  question  is  regarded  by  the  Jiji  of  that  party  in  Japan  which,  out  of  con- 
Shimpo,  the  leading  Japanese  newspaper,  sideration  for  temporary  interests  only, 
In  an  article  on  that  subject  the  paper  advocates  the  special  protection  of  agri- 
lays  down  the  following  three  unmis-  culture, 
takable  signs  of  commercial  and  indus-  «^ 
trial  countries:  (i)  That  the  raw  The  Macedonian  ^^^^^  present  situation 
produce  imported  from  foreign  countries  Question  ^^"^  Europe  with  regard 
should  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  t  o  t  h  e  Macedonian 
purposes;  (2)  that  imported  food  should  question  is  one  of  expectation.  Russia 
go  to  support  the  people  of  the  home  and  Austria  have  delivered  their  joint 
country,  and  (3)  that  the  interest  of  the  note  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Sultan  has 
money  sent  abroad  and  the  profits  de-  accepted  with  apparent  grace  the  terms 
rived  from  general  business  should  be  imposed  upon  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
received  in  the  form  of  imports,  which  the  terms  of  the  note  are  of  so  general  a 
should  always  be  in  excess  of  exports,  character  that  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
The  article  then  examines  the  trade  re-  efifect  of  the  Sultan's  adherence  to  them 
ports  of  England  for  1901  and  finds  that  will  be.  They  contain,  so  far  as  is 
the  proportion  of  food  stuflfs,  liquors  and  known,  no  sufficient  provision  for  Euro- 
raw  produce  imported  by  that  country  pean  oversight  of  Turkish  government 
corresponds  to  over  three-fifths  of  the  in  the  vilayets  of  Macedonia.  Prince 
total  value  of  her  imports ;  and  that,  on  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  by  showing  that 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  manu-  he  acted  under  compulsion  in  arresting 
factured  articles  exported  has  reached  the  leaders  of  the  Macedonian  Comniit- 
two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  her  ex-  tee  has  saved  himself  with  the  Bulgarian 
ports ;  while  in  the  case  of  food  stuflfs  people,  and  he  has  also,  as  it  appears, 
and  liquors  the  total  value  of  the  imports  been  able  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
is  about  fifteen  times  that  of  the  exports.  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  present  moment 
Now,  according  to  the  Japanese  returns  the  Macedonian  Committee  is  perfectly 
for  1901,  the  total  value  of  exports  was  quiet,  and  the  oft  promised  insurrection 
252,349,000  yen,  and  the  total  value  of  is  postponed  until  next  autumn — a  sea- 
imports  214,929,000  yen.  The  value  of  son,  be  it  noted,  when  such  an  insurrec- 
food  exported  was  28,125,000  yen,  and  tion  is  practically  an  impossibility.  It  is 
that  imported  7,502,000  yen ;  that  is,  food  not  likely  that  the  arrest  of  a  few  leaders 
bore  the  proportion  of  ii.i  per  cent,  of  has  really  crushed  the  committee,  and 
the  total  exports,  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  their  silence  raises  several  conjectures, 
the  total  imports,  which  shows,  accord-  Are  they  throwing  dust  in  the  Sultan's 
ing  to  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  that  Japan  has  eyes  while  preparing  for  an  immediate 
not  yet  given  up  the  economic  principles  revolution,  or  are  they  waiting  to  see 
of  supporting  herself  on  agricultural  what  course  will  be  adopted  by  Turkey  in 
products.  A  consideration  of  a  variety  of  carrying  out  the  accepted  proposals  of 
other  articles  of  commerce  makes  this  still  reform.  Meanwhile,  in  Athens,  Pro- 
plainer.  The  total  value  of  the  four  princi-  fessor  Kazazes,  President  of  the  Pan- 
pal  commodities  exported — namely,  re-  Hellenic  Society,  has  been  lecturing  to 
fined  copper,  raw  silk,  woven  silk  and  coal  students  on  the  proper  attitude  of  Greece 
— constitutes  about  half  the  total  exports  toward  the  Macedonian  question.  He 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  declares  that  Macedonia  belonsfs,  not  to 
imported  articles  consist  mostly  of  loco-  the  Macedonians,  but  to  Pan-Hellen- 
motives,  iron,  steel,  things  made  of  iron  ism,  and  that  any  one  who  advocates 
and  kerosene.  In  other  words,  the  coun-  Macedonian  autonomy  is  a  traitor  to  the 
try  exports  raw  products  and  imports  cause.  He  urges  Greek  consuls,  schools 
manufactured  articles.  The  paper  inti-  and  bishoos  to  help  on  the  national  idea 
mated  that  Japan  is  not  worthy  of  being  and  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  Bul- 
compared  commercially  with  Germany  garians  by  forming  an  alliance  with  those 
even,  which  has  a  limited  coast  line  and  Mohammedans  who  belong  to  the  Greek 
few  good  harbors,  and  where  there  is  a  race. 


What    Does    Germany    Want? 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,   M.A.,   F.R.G.S. 

AUTH  )R    OK    *'VVniTli    Man's    Al-UMCA,"       "ThH    GkKMAN    SlRUlUiUK    !■  )K    LlHSKTY,''     ElC. 

THE  year  1884  opened  in  profound  ly  enough,  not  at  all  grateful  to  the  vari- 

peace    over    the    Colonial    world,  ous  members  of  the  great  English-speak- 

The  United  States  took  no  inter-  ing  world  who  have  welcomed  her  people 

est    in    colonies ;    it   seemed   as   tho  we  with  open  arms,  taught  their  children  at 

would  hardly  have  accepted  St.  Thomas  the    public    expense,    opened    to    them 

even    tho   the    Danish    Government   had  every  avenue   to   commercial   or  official 

desired  to  make  it  a  present  to  us.   Great  advancement.      The    individual    German 

Britain  cared   so  little   for   colonial   ex-  has  no  fault  to  find;  no  more  has  the 

pansion  that  she  had  turned  over  to  the  community  which  receives  him.    But,  for 

Boer  Republics  (1881)  an  immense  do-  reasons  that  seem  dark,  the  German  Gov- 

main  representing  the  strategic  center  of  ernment  regards  with  disfavor  all  enter- 

her  African  Empire.  The  world  in  general  prise  of  this  nature, 

appeared  to  be  weary  of  all  reference  to  It  seems  to  the  Berlin  official  nothing 

Dark  Continents  and  manifest  destinies,  less  than  shameful  want  of  patriotism  de- 

The  big  maps  were  colored  in  a  hazy  liberately  to  turn  away  from  the  pestifer- 

manner  to  indicate  that  France  claimed  ous  swamps  of  East  Africa  in  order  to 

this  and  England  claimed  that,  but  as  to  settle  the  plains  of  Dakota  or  the  slopes 

work  in  the  way  of  real  occupation  there  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.     In  Germany 

was  little  to  record.  the  Government  has  an  influence  through 

Suddenly  through  the  trap  door  of  the  the  press  which  is  but  feebly  copied  in 

great  Colonial  stage  there  shot  forth  a  our  world,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 

succession  of  German  flags — on  the  Afri-  great  ''  stay  at  home  "  German  public  are 

can  shores — in  the  eastern  Archipelago —  from  day  to  day  reared  in  the  notion  that 

at  the  very  gates  of  Australia.    Bismarck  a  large  share  of  Germany's  prosperity  is 

pushed  those  flag  poles  up,  and  they  have  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  large 

been  maintained  by  the  German  taxpayer  colonies  as  a  prospective  market  for  Ger- 

at  a  heavy  outlay  ever  since.  man  goods  and  a  field  for  the  propaga- 

These  German  colonies  have  not  been  tion  of  the  German  language  and  the  al- 

successful ;  on  the  contrary,  they  call  for  leged  German  race. 

constant  expenditure.    Germans  will  not  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  German 

go  and  settle  under  their  own  flag;  they  race,  any  more  than  there  is  an  Ameri- 

persist  in  preferring  that  of  England  or  can   white  race.    We  are  an  American 

the  United  States.   All  the  Germans  who  people  by  virtue  of  a  certain  set  of  po- 

have  gone  to  their  own  colonies  in  the  litlcal   institutions   and   ideas   which   are 

last  twenty   years    do   not   represent   as  fairly  common  to  some  seventy  millions 

much  as  what  enters  in  any  week  through  of  white  men,  who  represent  every  nation 

the  gates  of  London  or  New  York.  of   Europe.     The   German   official   who 

Now  if  people  were  trained  at  school  talks  about  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
to  analyze  the  facts  of  history  without  German  race  is  talking  with  scant  refer- 
bias  it  would  be  found  that  the  interest  ence  to  scientific  truth.  Germany  does 
of  a  nation  lies  in  securing  the  happiness  not  even  speak  one  language.  The  Poles, 
of  each  individual.  If,  therefore,  the  in-  Danes  and  French  have  ideals  that  are 
dividual  German  finds  it  to  his  advantage  far  from  blending  at  this  present  moment 
to  settle  in  New  York  or  Sumatra  or  with  those  of  the  German  drill  sergeant. 
Hong  Kong,  the  German  Government  Prussians  and  Bavarians  are  more  dis- 
ought  to  facilitate  such  migration  and  be  similar  in  appearance  than  French  and 
grateful  to  the  community  which  offers  Rliinclanders.  The  so-called  German 
her  subject  the  opportunity  of  better  em-  destiny  is,  like  our  alleged  Protectionism 
ployment.  — a  highly  modern  product  of  political 

But  Germany, as  a  Government,  is,  odd-  expediency — cultivated    at    the    cost    of 
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high  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
hide  themselves  behind  the  cloak  of 
Patriotism. 

To-day  throughout  Germany  you  find 
groups  of  fervid  patriots  who  believe  that 
the  future  of  the  country  depends  upon 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  stem  the  prog- 
ress of  the  English-speaking  world. 
These  little  societies  hold  public  meet- 
ings where  Government  officials  appear 
to  force  and  preach  the  duty  of  loyal  Ger- 
mans to  support  the  Government  in  its 
effort  to  build  up  a  Colonial  Germany 
beyond  the  seas.  These  enthusiasts  have 
the  naive  faith  that  German  commerce 
will  profit  by  such  a  policy.  They  are 
too  much  blinded  by  enthusiasm  to  re- 
mark that  it  is  commerce  which  creates 
a  navy.  They  say  that  you  must  first 
build  a  big  navy  and  then  commerce  will 
follow  of  itself.  We  believe  that  flag 
and  trade  go  hand  in  hand ;  if  any  one  of 
them  should  go  first  it  should  be  the 
house  flag  of  the  trader  and  not  the  en- 
sign of  a  man-of-war. 

Yet,  however  much  the  German  Gov- 
ernment encouraged  colonial  societies, 
navy  leagues,  clubs  for  the  promotion  of 
the  German  language  and  other  affiliated 
organizations,  it  had  more  and  more  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  from  public  attention 
the  broad  and  painful  fact  that  none  of 
the  good  results  anticipated  by  those  who 
pushed  the  German  flagpoles  up  in  1884 
had  come  to  pass.  The  German  language 
was  not  spreading;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  distinctly  receding  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  Germans  were  not 
emigrating  to  German  colonies,  and, 
worse  than  all,  German  colonies  were 
proving  to  be  luxuries  far  more  expen- 
sive than  it  was  originally  anticipated. 

^  In  1897  a  new  departure  was  made  and 
violent  hands  were  laid  upon  the  sacred 
province  of  Shantung  in  China,  the  prov- 
ince which  contains  the  tomb  of  Con- 
fucius. It  was  a  gross  violation  of  public 
law  and  a  still  more  flagrant  evidence  of 
unfitness  to  colonize ;  for  Kiao  Chau  is 
not  a  natural  harbor,  it  is  not  on  the 
world's  highway  of  commerce ;  it  is  bad- 
ly selected  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
merchant  and  has  value  only  as  a  costly 
base  for  offensive  naval  operations  in 
Eastern  waters.  The  official  German 
press  persistently  spreads  the  notion  that 
Kiao  Chau  is  a  magnificent  acquisition, 


and  as  Kiao  Chau  has  no  population  to 
speak  of  save  men  in  uniform,  I  suppose 
that  notion  will  persist  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  was  in  the  place  when  it  had 
celebrated  its  first  birthday.  I  found  five 
men  out  of  uniform  and  1,500  in  uni- 
form. 

The  Spanish  War  seemed  arranged  by 
Providence  for  the  benefit  of  official  Ger- 
many, and  she  showed  her  appreciation 
of  divine  interposition  by  mobilizing  in 
Manila  Bay  a  larger  fleet  than  that  of 
any  of  the  non-belligerent  Powers.  Those 
ships  of  Germany  were  not  needed  in 
Alanila,  but  they  were  sadly  needed  at 
Kiao  Chau,  "  round  the  corner,"  where 
nearly  all  the  German  soldiers  were  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  water  fit  to  drink 
— water  which  the  fleet  might  have  dis- 
tilled. But  no,  the  German  fleet  in 
Manila  Bay  acted  in  a  manner  unfriendly 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  and  this  fact  is  not 
affected  by  many  attempts  latterly  made 
by  German  officials  to  pretend  that  Ger- 
many was  our  friend  during  that 
struggle. 

Individual  Germans  were  our  friends, 
but  official  Germany  was  not ;  and  when 
official  Germany  makes  war  individual 
Germans  shoulder  guns  and  fire  at  the 
word  of  command.  That  makes  it  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  what  official  Ger- 
many is  thinking  about  and  what  she  is 
seeking  to  teach  to  the  German  indi- 
vidual. 

When  that  Spanish-American  War 
broke  out  the  German  official  press  and 
all  the  little  papers  wdio  reflect  the  Gov- 
ernment burst  forth  in  sympathy  with 
Spain  and  predicted  disaster  to  the 
United  States.  This  view  was  popular 
partly  for  industrial  reasons,  because 
Spain  was  a  large  purchaser  of  German 
war  material,  and  the  Spanish  army  was 
credited  with  having  been  reorganized  on 
German  principles.  Whatever  the  force 
of  industrial  reasoning  may  have  been, 
the  press  of  the  country  became  strongly 
anti-American.  England  was  well  repre- 
sented at-  the  seat  of  war  by  special  cor- 
respondents, but  during  the  time  that  I 
was  in  Tampa  I  saw  not  a  single  German 
correspondent  worthy  of  the  name.  All 
the  information  that  reached  Germany 
was  from  English  or  American  sources, 
twisted  to  suit  the  public  opinion  that  had 
been  created  by  the  Government  organs. 
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The  result  of  that  war  was  a  sore  blow 
to  official  Germany.  She,  who  for  four- 
teen years  had  been  yearning  and  schem- 
ing for  a  colony,  had  to  look  on  and  see 
the  United  States  harvest  a  whole  string 
of  valuable  islands — a  veritable  empire 
extending  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  We 
did  not  want  this  empire,  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  we  would  have  surrendered 
a  large  share  of  it  had  not  American  pub- 
lic sentiment  been  irritated  by  German 
action  in  the  Philippines. 

The  British  war  with  the  Boers  broke 
out  while  German  public  sentiment  was 
chafing  under  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  profit  by  Spanish  misfortunes. 
At  once  the  press  of  Germany,  almosi 
without  exception,  burst  forth  in  denirn- 
ciation  of  Great  Britain  with  a  bitterness 
and  a  filthiness  which  has  no  counter- 
part since  the  French  papers  of  1870-71. 
Every  Boer  became  a  hero,  every  Eng- 
lishman a  bully  and  a  coward.  When,  at 
remarkably  rare  intervals,  I  found  a  Ger- 
man who  could  talk  of  South  Africa 
without  foaming  at  the  mouth,  I  would 
gently  ask  him  why  he  sided  with  the 
Boers  against  the  English.  The  reply 
was  always  the  same :  "  We  Germans  al- 
ways side  with  the  weaker  party  !  "  And 
when  I  proceeded  to  inquire  if  he  sided 
with  the  Poles  in  their  struggle  against 
Prussianization,  I  received  the  invariable 
answer :  *'  Oh,  that  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter!" 

Germans  now  look  back  over  that  Boer 
war  as  a  bad  dream ;  they  rub  their  eyes 
and  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  so 
humbugged  by  their  Government.  In 
that  war,  as  in  the  Spanish  one,  their 
papers  could  not  afiford  expensive  war 
correspondents,  and,  for  that  matter,  they 
did  not  want  the  truth.  Their  papers 
would  not  have  published  it.  They  found 
it  far  cheaper  and  more  to  the  taste  of 
the  reader  to  travesty  the  cables  of  the 
great  dailies  or  accept  the  fairy  tales 
manufactured  in  Brussels  by  Dr.  Leyds 
and  his  slimy  stafif  of  clerks. 

A  Boer  general  whom  I  knew  inti- 
mately, a  man  of  honor — one  who  threw 
his  whole  future  into  the  struggle — told 
me  that  the  war  would  have  closed  after 
the  first  seven  months  of  fighting  had 
not  the  Boer  Government  received  dis- 
tinct assurance  from  a  German  officer 
that  Germany  was  prepared  to  intervene 


whenever  a  convenient  opportunity 
should  offer.  This  offer  alone,  accord- 
ing to  my  informant,  dragged  this  horri- 
ble war  out  to  more  than  two  years. 

Official  Germany  has  schemed  in  vain 
and  once  more  she  has  to  face  the  public 
sentiment  she  herself  has  created  and  ex- 
plain things  that  become  daily  more  diffi- 
cult of  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  Spanish  War  and  the  Boer  War 
have  been  sad  episodes  in  the  world's 
history — reading  history  as  written  in  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  But  sadder  still  has  it 
been  for  the  German  official  to  note  that 
his  various  attempts  to  sow  distrust  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking empire  have  failed — that 
to-day,  tho  no  alliance  exists  on  paper, 
the  good  understanding  between  Wash- 
ington and  Westminster,  Montreal,  Mel- 
bourne and  Mafeking  is  stronger  than 
tiny  contract  holding  Germany  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  cannot  see  into  the  pigeon-holes  of 
Foreign  Offices  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
predict  what  will  be  the  next  move  on  the 
world's  chess  board.  But  this  much  we  may 
bear  in  mind  if  we  would  follow  intelli- 
gently the  course  of  modern  politics. 
The  policy  of  Germany,  like  that  of  Rus- 
sia, is  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  politi- 
cal mass  meetings  nor  to  the  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  people's  representatives. 
The  officials  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  do  not  take  American  reporters 
into  their  confidence  when  they  meditate 
an  offensive  move.  There  are  many  Ger- 
mans in  South  America,  much  German 
capital.  The  number  of  Germans  and 
the  amount  of  their  capital  is  naturally 
magnified  by  the  official  press  for  politi- 
cal reasons ;  so  that  to-day  the  average 
German  voter  believes  confidently  that 
he  needs  a  very  big  navy  in  order  to  be 
able  to  reach  his  fellow  German  in  dis- 
tress and  help  him. 

This  brother  in  distress  may  be  one 
day  in  Brazil,  another  day  in  Venezuela. 
There  are  many  minor  causes  which 
affect  the  problem.  .It  matters  little  to 
official  Germany  that  the  alleged  brother 
in  distress  begs  to  be  let  alone  and  fight 
his  own  way.  That  does  not  suit  the 
plans  of  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
whose  chief  deems  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  German  in  South  America 
should  clamor  for  a  German  gunboat.  If 
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this  German  brother  in  distress  persists 
in  not  doing  so,  the  German  Government 
will  hire  some  one  to  go  and  do  the  clam- 
oring, and  then  the  German  press  does 
the  rest — spreads  throughout  the  land  the 
report  that  their  fellow  countrymen  are 
being  oppressed  and  that  nought  can  help 
them  but  a  big  navy. 

The  fact  that  Germans  are  being  daily 
oppressed  very  much  nearer  home  (in 
Russia)  never  occurs  to  official  Germany 
to-day.    It  is  now  of  the  first  importance 


that  Germans  become  oppressed  at  some 
far  away  point  suitable  for  a  colony  or  a 
naval  station,  and  that  the  oppression  be 
done  by  a  nation  so  disorganized  that  a 
landing  may  meet  with  no  more  resist- 
ance than  at  Kiao  Chau. 

Official  Germany  has  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  a  landing  carried  out  many 
thousand  miles  away  from  New  York 
could  be  maintained  successfully. 

However,  that  belongs  to  another 
chapter. 

New  York  City, 


The    Confessions    of    a    Confessor 

By   a   Parish  Priest 


THE  title  of  this  article  is  perhaps  a 
misnomer,  but  the  alliteration  was 
too  tempting.  The  phrase  sug- 
gests at  least  that  on  the  page  below  dis- 
closures of  some  interest  may  follow ; 
and,  after  all,  what  else  is  a  title  for?  I 
am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  "  priest  of  the 
parish,"  and  in  that  strict  sense  a  "  con- 
fessor ;  "  but  I  am  the  pastor  of  a  Protes- 
tant congregation.  There  is  not  in  my 
church  a  real  confessional ;  altho  I  do 
keep  an  ''  office  hour."  Neither  do  the 
statements  made  below  involve  a  breach 
of  confidence;  they  are  not  admissions 
made  to  me,  but  by  me.  All  of  which  is 
my  first  confession. 

The  real  facts  are  these :  Twenty  years 
ago  I  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  have  since 
continued  in  its  service.  During  those 
years  I  have  passed  through  all  the  sev- 
eral stations  common  to  those  who  serve 
the  Church  and  have  made  the  usual 
changes.  Inasmuch  as  my  career  has 
thus  been  an  average  one,  my  experiences 
have  been  the  usual  experiences  of  the 
average  clergyman  and  so  are  representa- 
tive. The  first  two  of  those  years  I  was 
an  assistant  in  another  city:  for  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years  I  was  the  pastor  of  an 
up-State  church,  and  for  the  past  eight 
years  the  rector  of  a  church  in  New  York 
City.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  stated 
merely  as  facts,  I  am  asked  to  print  the 
following  confessions : 

To  begin  at  random.  Every  member 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  profession,  dis- 


covers in  time  or  makes  for  himself  a 
few  fixed  principles  to  guide  him  in  his 
work.  In  my  own  case  the  first  of  these, 
first  in  order  of  discovery  as  in  order  of 
importance  also,  is  this :  Never  do  any- 
thing yourself  that  you  can  get  anybody 
else  to  do.  It  would  oftentimes  be  easier 
by  far  for  a  pastor  to  do  a  thing  himself 
than  either  to  induce  others  to  do  it,  or  to 
correct  their  mistakes  in  doing  it ;  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  in  the 
nature  and  the  value  of  church  work  it- 
self. Church  work  means  not  alone  work 
done  for,  but,  as  well,  hy  v'-hurch  people. 
Unlike  other  work,  therefore,  it  is  of 
value  not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  its  re- 
flex action  upon  those  who  do  it.  I  have 
in  mind  especially  all  that  work  that  is  or- 
dinarily done  by  guilds,  societies  and 
committees. 

It  is  curioiis  to  the  point  of  absurdity 
sometimes  to  see  how  laymen,  men  far- 
sighted  and  long-headed,  expert  in  sav- 
ing time  and  in  dispatching  business  in 
their  own  especial  spheres,  will  fuss  and 
fritter  time  away  when  now  and  then  in 
their  capacity  of  deacon,  elder,  vestry- 
man or  warden  they  happen  to  be  called 
upon  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  church. 
I  have  known  them  to  hold  meetings  by 
the  dozen  and  to  discuss  for  hours  mat- 
ters which  elsewhere  they  would  easily 
have  dispatched  in  as  many  minutes.  I 
have  watched  them  throwing  themselves 
into  hot  discussions  on  small  points  of 
order  with  astonishing  delight ;  I  have 
known  as  many  as  five  of  them  to  attend 
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a  little  Sunday-school  in  solemn  conclave 
lo  discover  how  the  Creed  was  said ;  I 
have  seen  men,  who  were  life-long  friends 
before,  grow  green  with  envy  of  a  sud- 
den when  one  or  the  other  had  been 
chosen  for  an  usher  or  asked  to  pass  a 
collection  basket.  Especially  is  all  this 
true  in  that  interregnum  now  and  then 
when  the  church  is  without  a  pastor;  at 
such  times  the  affairs  of  such  a  church 
must  be  handled  by  a  men's  guild  or  other 
similar  organization,  and  many  are  the 
parishes  which  in  this  way  have  been 
disrupted. 

Even  when  a  church  is  under  the  rule 
of  a  pastor  this  practice  of  having  church 
work  done  by  laymen  must  not  only  be 
tolerated,  it  must  be  encouraged.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  young  man  to  do  this.  To 
let  alone  is  the  hardest  task  that  such  a 
man  must  learn  how  to  perform ;  but  he 
must  learn  it  else  he  will  himself  be  left 
alone.  He  must  take  his  people  into  his 
confidence,  he  must  encourage  free  dis- 
cussion and  he  must  solicit  their  opinion 
regarding  many  matters,  then  await  re- 
sults. No  doubt  he  will  become  impatient 
while  they  parley  over  things  that  he  had 
thought  decided ;  but  he  must  let  them 
alone.  They  must  be  allowed  to  thrash 
such  problems  out  themselves — at  least 
to  try  to.  In  due  time  they  will  come  to 
a  point  in  their  perplexity  where  they  will 
call  on  him  for  counsel  and  advice ;  then 
he  has  a  chance  to  dictate  policies  and 
will  do  so.  But  even  then,  if  he  is  wise, 
having  had  the  thing  done  his  own  way, 
he  will  still  make  them  believe  that  they 
have  done  it  all. 

A  second  principle  I  formed  long  ago 
by  parodying  an  old  adage  thus :  ''  Never 
do  to-day  what  can  be  put  off  till  to- 
morrow." This  means,  first,  that  a  cler- 
gyman, more  than  any  other  professional 
man,  has  illimitable  range  of  duties,  dif- 
ferent ones  of  which  differ  in  relative  im- 
portance. He  must,  therefore,  always 
choose  the  most  important  first ;  for  this 
very  width  of  range  is  likely  to  prove 
either  his  greatest  strength  or  his  great- 
est weakness.  He  may  be  the  busiest 
man  in  town,  and  yet  leave  his  greatest 
work  undone;  he  may  flit  about  from 
house  to  house  and  only  waste  his  time. 
If  he  does  this  he  will  merit  for  himself 
the  opprobrious  title,  "  Tea-drinking  par- 
son."    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 


wise  enough  and  honest  enough,  both 
with  himself  and  with  his  people,  to 
choose  the  most  important  first,  he  will 
find  himself  so  busy  doing  present  things 
that  he  will  have  no  time  to  do  anything 
to-day  which  can  possibly  be  put  off  un- 
til to-morrow. 

It  also  means  that  he  is  constantly  har- 
assed by  petty  problems  and  annoyances, 
little  quibbles  and  dissensions,  jealousies 
and  quarrels  among  parishioners  who 
serve  as  officers  and  teachers,  chairmen 
of  committees,  etc.  Now  the  curious 
thing  is  the  way  in  which  so  many  of 
these  if  left  alone  will  settle  themselves. 
There  is  always  a  psychological  moment 
in  everything  that  bears  the  nature  of  a 
quarrel  when  it  is  dangerous  to  interfere 
and  disastrous  to  try  to  settle  it  by  forc- 
ing an  issue.  If  this  moment  can  be 
passed  by  some  ruse,  if  the  parties  can 
be  put  off  in  some  way,  moods  change  so 
quickly,  tempers  cool  so  rapidly  and  na- 
tures suffer  each  their  own  reaction  so 
certainly  that  a  point  will  come  the  next 
day  or  perhaps  the  next  when  what  could 
not  have  been  settled  at  the  time  will  be 
found  to  have  settled  itself;  what  he 
could  not  see  a  way  to  do  then  he  now 
discovers  does  not  need  to  be  done  at  all. 

A  third  suggestion  that  I  began  early 
to  act  on  lies  hidden  in  the  old  proverb, 
that  ''  In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there 
is  safety."  Ordinarily,  parishioners  are 
willing  enough  to  do  parish  work,  and 
they  do  it  well  enough,  en  masse,  but  now 
and  then  their  task  of  doing,  and  the  pas- 
tor's office  of  directing  is  usurped  by 
some  one  man  who  seeks  to  do  things  all 
himself.  Sometimes  this  is  merely  be- 
cause of  undue  eagerness  and  unbridled 
enthusiasm ;  sometimes  his  motive  is  a 
lower  one,  a  selfish  one ;  he  craves  pre- 
eminence, he  loves  to  dictate  and  he 
yearns  for  dominance.  Sometimes  he  is 
an  elderly  man,  usually  he  is  a  man  of 
money,  and  always  he  is  one  of  leisure. 
If  he  be  admitted  to  too  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pastor,  or  if  he  gain 
among  his  fellows  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  favored  counselor  they  will  all 
take  fright  or  take  offense  and  leave  the 
work  all  to  be  done  by  him  alone.  This 
is  most  disastrous.  It  is  a  danger  into 
which  young  clergymen  are  very  apt  to 
fall.  They  are  rejoiced  to  find  such 
readiness,  but  they  do  not  know  how  ef- 
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fervescent  is  his  mood,  nor  how  unreli- 
able he  will  prove;  neither  do  they  un- 
derstand how  reluctant  other  men  are  to 
give  up  authority. 

I  had  my  own  lesson  in  this  regard 
early  in  the  first  year  of  my  independent 
rectorship.  There  was  a  man,  a  good 
man,  one  who  was  enthusiastic,  but  so 
indiscreet  and  pompous  as  to  be  unpopu- 
lar. He  began  to  call  on  me  at  once  and 
to  counsel  me  on  every  matter,  temporal 
and  spiritual.  Every  day,  at  the  hour 
when  most  people  would  see  him,  he 
would  walk  the  length  of  our  street  from 
his  house  at  one  end  to  my  house  at  the 
other,  past  the  church  between  us,  and 
ostentatiously  ring  my  door-bell.  Other 
parishoners  began  to  notice  it  and  to  dis- 
like it.  I  saw  that  I  must  put  a  stop  to 
it ;  but  how  ?  Finally  I  said  to  him  one 
day  :  '*  You  and  I  seem  to  have  the  church 
between  us."  He  straightened  up,  grew 
dignified,  and  asked  my  meaning. 
"  Oh !  "  I  said,  "  perhaps  I  mean  the 
church  is  down  the  street  half  way  be- 
tween our  two  houses."  He  was  a  godly 
man.  He  took  the  hint  and  never  trou- 
bled me  again. 

A  fourth  principle,  an  old  man  wise 
in  worldly  wisdom  taught  me  many  years 
ago.  Said  he :  '*  If  you  run  after  your 
people,  they  will  run  away  from  you.  If 
you  sit  still,  still  enough,  consistently 
enough  and  long  enough,  they  will  come 
to  you."  And  he  was  right.  If  in  addi- 
tion one  can  give  them  the  impression 
that  he  is  difficult  to  see,  must  be  sought 
out  at  a  given  hour,  and  that  to  gain  an 
interview  is  to  gain  a  favor,  they  will 
fairly  flock  to  him.  The  result  is  that, 
while  there  are  many  things  a  city  cler- 
gyman ought  to  do,  there  is  one  that  he 
must  do — he  must  keep  on  all  or  several 
days  of  each  week  an  ''  office  hour."  This 
he  must  do  in  part  to  economize  his  time, 
for  so  many  and  such  various  people  will 
call  on  him  on  such  varied  errands;  but, 
in  still  larger  part,  to  keep  his  own  hold 
upon  his  own  people.  I  have  kept  an 
hour  of  this  kind  in  New  York  on  five 
days  of  each  week  through  these  eight 
years.  People  wliom  I  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  seek  out  come  to  me,  and  that 
by  hundreds.  Of  course,  this  also  has  its 
disadvantages,  for  it  brings  not  only  peo- 
ple whom  I  want  to  see,  but  those  as  well 
whoni  I  do  not,  and  that,  too,  upon  er- 


rands that  are  usually  imaginary.  But  I 
must  see  them  all,  and  I  must  also  take 
both  myself  and  them  seriously  at  such 
times ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  profes- 
sion so  dangerous  as  flippancy.  All  must 
be  welcomed  courteously  and  listened  to 
patiently,  which  means  that  I  must  often 
listen  with  a  sober  face  through  half  that 
hour  to  the  most  arrant  nonsense. 

In  the  paragraph  above  I  have  referred 
only  to  persons  whom  I  know.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  among  those  who  come  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  a  multitude 
of  strangers.  The  great  majority  of  these 
come  with  appeals  of  some  kind,  and  the 
kind  is  such  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  basis  of  dollars 
and  cents.  A  few  of  these  tell  tales  that 
are  pitiful  and  deserve  the  alms  of  the 
parish  but  many  more  are  total  frauds  \ 
of  these  the  number  is  legion  and  their 
purpose  diabolical.  They  come  in  such 
numbers,  they  tell  such  lies  and  they 
prove  in  so  many  cases  so  utterly  un- 
worthy and  totally  untrustworthy  that 
hopeful  indeed  must  he  be  who  can  inter- 
view such  people  throughout  many  years 
and  not  discover  that  '*  sad  secret  of  hu- 
man nature,"  that  secret  which  ''  has 
turned  so  many  reformers  into  cynics  and 
has  made  philanthropists  mad." 

Then  there  are  strangers  who  can  be 
called  by  no  other  name  than  cranks  ;  they 
come  seeking  for  some  reason,  in  some 
enterprise  and  upon  some  mutual  basis  to 
''  co-operate  "  with  me.  Such  interviews 
are  oftentimes  embarrassing,  yet  such  em- 
barrassment must  be  endured,  for  it 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  any 
person  with  any  queer  scheme  or  plan  or 
project  is  at  liberty  to  call  the  clergy 
"  brethren."  They  consume  my  patience, 
they  consume  my  time  and  they  are  hard 
to  bear.  I  have  often  thought  of  having 
framed  and  hung  above  my  desk  as  a  con- 
soling motto  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Bear  5^e  fools  patiently." 

But  there  are  those  who  will  not  sub- 
mit themselves  to  such  a  custom ;  they 
will  not  come  at  an  appointed  hour,  but 
break  through  all  restraint  and  hunt  me 
down  when  I  am  in  my  study.  They  are 
of  two  general  classes :  First,  those  who 
will  not  tell  their  errands  in  an  "  office  " 
but  seek  an  "  interview  in  private ;  "  these 
are  usually  women ;  secondly,  those  who 
will  not  rank  themselves  among  the  com- 
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mon  lot  of  visitors  but  want  to  make  a 
semi-social  call ;  these  are  always  men 
and  usually  members  of  "  the  cloth." 

Rut  let  no  clergyman  ever  grant  such 
an  interview  to  the  former.  The 
**  strange  woman  "  has  been  an  object  to 
pray  for  deliverance  from  ever  since  the 
days  of  him  who  wTOte  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs. The  old  syllogism  still  has  point : 
'*  All  men  are  mortal.  A  clergyman  is  a 
man.  Therefore,  a  clergyman  is  mortal." 
My  first  experience — and  my  last,  in  this 
connection — was  during  my  first  year  in 
the  ministry.  A  woman,  a  stranger,  came 
to  see  me,  and  finding  herself  alone  with 
me  in  my  study  proceeded  in  a  cool,  cal- 
culating way  to  sit  down  and  tell  the  pur- 
pose of  her  visit  and  to  name  the  amount 
of  blackmail  she  would  levy.  It  happened 
that  there  were  a  pair  of  portieres  at  one 
side  of  the  room  which  led  nowhere  but 
which  gave  the  impression  that  there  was 
an  open  room  behind.  Speaking  in  an  or- 
dinary tone  toward  this  imaginary  open- 
ing I  asked  my  wife  to  step  in  as  a  wit- 
ness who  had  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. There  was  no  door,  and  I  had  no 
wife ;  but  the  subterfuge  served  its  in- 
tended purpose ;  the  \voman  took  her 
flight.  It  was  a  lie?  Certainly.  I  said 
these  were  confessions. 

The  second  group  comprises  clergy- 
men. Oh,  the  thingfs  that  I  have  suffered 
and  the  time  that  I  have  wasted  being  in- 
terviewed by  idle  clergymen  !  They  are 
the  bane  of  a  busy  one's  life.  I  recall  one 
who  used  to  come  to  see  me  once  a  month 
w^ho  was  deaf  and  must  be  spoken  to 
through  an  ear  trumpet.  Another  was 
one  who  would  come  to  tell  me  all  his 
troubles  in  his  own  parish,  and  ask  advice 
regarding  methods  of  escape  from  all 
imaginary  ills.  Repeatedly  there  comes 
that  foreigner  from  the  far  East,  an  evan- 
gelist from  another  city  or  a  propagator 
of  strange  plans  and  projects  who  wants 
to  talk  over  his  work  and  get  somebody 
interested.  Another  is  a  pastor  of  a  dis- 
tant church  who  comes  here  to  raise 
money  to  pay  off  a  debt  at  home,  endow 
a  parsonage  or  build  a  chapel;  all  of 
which  seems  like  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  Another  is  a  solicitor  raising 
money  for  some  society  or  institution, 
who  always  boasts  of  his  ability  to  raise 
money.  Another  is  a  financial  agent  of 
some  society  or  institution  which  pays 


him  a  salary  often  equal  to  or  even  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  money  that  he 
raises  in  a  year.  I  have  one  standard 
method  by  which  to  meet  these  people, 
or  rather  to  part  with  them.  I  keep  my 
hat  and  coat  at  hand,  and  the  moment 
they  are  shown  into  my  study  I  am  al- 
ways starting  out.  I  speak  of  an  ap- 
pointment with  my  tailor,  and  suggest 
that  wQ  might  walk  that  far  together. 
The  tailor  understands  and  so  do  I ;  but 
they  do  not.  When  I  have  dodged  them 
around  the  street  corner  I  can  get  back 
to  my  work.  This  is  deception?  Yes. 
Confession  number  nine. 

It  was  Sidney  Smith  who  once  ob- 
served that  "  no  man  ever  ought  to  en- 
ter holy  orders  who  has  not  a  sense  of 
humor."  Indeed,  he  never  should ;  for 
many  things  happen  in  his  presence,  even 
in  most  serious  situations,  especially  when 
he  is  rendering  official  service  in  con- 
ducting solemn  ceremonies,  such  as  bap- 
tisms, weddings  and  funerals.  Of  these 
weddings  are  the  most  prolific.  Of  stor- 
ies told  in  this  connection  one  might 
make  an  article  itself.  Next  after  these 
perhaps  come  baptisms.  I  remember  one 
woman  who  came  once  to  ask  me  to  bap- 
tize her  baby  at  home,  and  thought  to 
save  time  by  suggesting  that  perhaps  I 
could  do  it  by  telephone.  I  recall  a  day 
when  I  was  called  in  haste  to  go  to  a  side 
street  downtown,  a  mile  away,  to  bap- 
tize a  baby  who  w^as  thought  to  be  dying. 
I  found  the  residence  a  hovel,  and  the 
family  one  of  negroes ;  but  when  I  came 
to  baptize  the  baby  and  asked  for  its 
name,  I  was  done  the  honor  to  have 
quoted  to  me  with  great  solemnity  and  at 
great  length,  my  own  name,  Christian  and 
surname.  The  baby  did  not  die ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  seven  years  he  has  come  to 
my  house  always  on  the  morning  of  his 
birthday  for  his  dollar  honorarium. 

Sometimes  the  joke  in  this  connection 
is  one  perpetrated  by  a  pastor  on  him- 
self.  Such  an  experience  may  teach  him 
one  of  many  things.  It  may  teach  the  les- 
son, for  example,  which  all  parsons  need 
to  learn — that  is,  not  to  become  too  dog- 
matic. This  is  a  danger  into  which  he  is 
likely  to  fall  because  of  the  privilege  he 
has  of  standing  before  people  and  talking 
to  them  when  they  can  not  ''  answer 
back."  The  incident  I  have  in  mind  had 
to  do  with  a  funeral.     One  day  I  was 
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called  by  telephone  and  asked  to  officiate  most  of  his  whole  year's  thinking;  for  he 

at  a  funeral  at  a  certain  hour  at  a  certain  has  little  time  for  either  while  m  town, 

place  next  day.    The  person  making  the  Last  summer,  to  cite  my  own  experience 

arrano-emcnt  gave  as  an  excuse  for  not  I  prepared  the  outlines  of  and  compiled 

coming  to  sec  me,  the  fact  that,  that  after-  most  of  the  material  for  forty  of  my  fifty 

noon  he  had  a  rehearsal.    Now,  I  have  a  sermons  to  be  preached  this  year.     One 

prejudice    against    rehearsals    even    for  evening  a  week  ago  I  came  home  tired 

weddings,  and  had  often  been  constrained  at  ten  o'clock,   having  begun  my  day  s 

to  speak  my  mind.    Here  was  something  work  with  a  call  on  a  sick  man  at  six 

even  worse.     I  would  teach  the  folks  a  a.  m.     My  wife  asked  where  I  had  come 

lesson.     I  would  go  to  see  them  at  that  from,  and  I  replied,  without  realizing  the 

hour  and  shame  them  for  their  flippancy,  irony  of  the  situation,  that  I  had  been  for 

But  when  I  reached  the  place  appointed  I  the  past   three   hours   discussing  means 

discovered  that  the  address  was  that  of  a  and  methods  at  a  meeting  of  an  associa- 

well-known  music  hall.     The  man  who  tion    for    securing    the   adoption    of    an 

had  talked  to  me  was  an  actor,  and,  poor  eight-hour  labor  law— for  carpenters, 
fellow,  was  compelled  by  the  hard  re-        Another  of  the  things  the  tyro  may  ex- 

quirements  of  his  profession  to  spend  all  pect  is  that  he  will  find  a  clergyman's  life 

that  afternoon  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  play,  a  lonely  life.     It  must  be  intolerably  so  if 

I  came  home  feeling  like  a  "  chagrined  he  be  unmarried  and  does  not  have  his 

policeman  in  the  courts  of  heaven."  own  family  circle  within  which  to  find 

There  are  several  things  that  no  young  companionship.     For  he  cannot  associate 

man  entering  the  ministry  ever  expects  on  terms  of  equality  with  his  fellows  ;  they 

to  find,  which  in  time  he  always  does  find,  refuse  to  have  it  so.    They  refuse  either 

and  which,  because  he  so  little  expected  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground  or  to  let 

them,  astonish  him.     First,  he  will  find  him  meet  them  on  theirs.    The  great  ma- 

that  life  in  this  profession  is  truly  a  stren-  jority  of  people  either  look  up  to  him  or 

uous  life.     This  is  due  not  alone,  per-  look  down  on   him,   and  both  attitudes 

haps  indeed  not  so  much,  to  the  amount  alike  must  cause  him  pain. 
of  work  he  has  to  do  as  to  the  way  in        And  not  only  can  he  not  associate  free- 

which  he  has  to  do  it.     He  does  not  of  ly  with  people;  he  may  not  talk  freely 

necessity  work  any  harder,  perhaps  in-  with  them.    At  least  he  should  not,  either 

deed  not  so  hard,  in  any  one  hour,  as  about  his  beliefs  or  about  his  perform- 

many  men  in  other  professions  do ;  but  ances — /.  e.,  his  faith  or  his  works.  If  he 

he  does  work  more  hours.    He  has  no  ap-  falls  into  moods  of  doubt  he  must  not  im- 

pointed  task  set  for  just  so  many  hours,  pose  these  upon  others ;  let  him  commune 

as  has  the  employee  ;  nor  does  he  conform  with  his  own  heart  on  his  bed  and  be  still ; 

to  any  period  set  by  custom,  as  does  the  let  him  consume  his  own  smoke  and  be 

business  man ;  his  work  goes  on  and  on  silent.     Nor  may  he  talk  about  his  ser- 

always.     He  never  shuts  his  door  and  mons.     Often  in  his  period  of  reaction 

locks  it  in  behind  him  when  he  goes  away  after  some  strong  effort  he  is  disgusted ; 

but  carries  it  about  with  him,  keeps  com-  at  such  times  he  is  not  fit  company  for 

pany  with  it  at  table,  sacrifices  appetite  any  one.    Many  men  are  so  prone  to  such 

to  it,  takes  it  to  bed  with  him  and  lies  moods  that  they  resign  their  parish  every 

awake  over  it.    Thus  he  can  never  have  Sunday  night.     But,  if  he  thinks  a  ser- 

any  feeling  that  he  has  finished  his  ''day's  mon  is  the  poorest  that  he  ever  preached, 

work,"  and  consequently  can  have  but  lit-  he  must  not  say  so ;  it  was  probably,  for 

tie  relaxation.  that  very  reason,  the  best.     With  all  of 

This  in  itself  would  soon  wear  him  out.  this  he  must  content  himself ;  and  yet,  on 
But  add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  works  the  whole,  he  is  fortunate.  He  has  pre- 
seven  days  in  the  week  and  all  weeks  in  eminence  in  the  community  and  exemp- 
the  year.  This  last  he  does  in  spite  of  the  tion  from  many  perplexities.  He  gains 
disparagement  cast  by  the  scornful  on  the  this  and  keeps  it  in  large  part  by  with- 
subject  of  his  long  vacation.  For  even  drawal  from  the  ordinary  pleasures  and 
during  those  vacations  he  is  working,  and  pursuits  of  other  men.  He  must  be  con- 
often  working  very  hard.  It  is  then  that  tent.  These  cost  their  price,  and  he  must 
he  must  do  his  whole  year's  reading  and  pay  it. 


Publicity    and    the    Trust    Question 

By   Charles   E.    Littlefield 

fMr.  Littlefield,  who  had  been  Attorney-General  of  Maine,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  at 
Washington  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Nelson  Diugley.  The  comprehen- 
sive bill  relating  to  Trusts,  passed  In  the  House  a  few  weeks  iigo  by  unanimous  vote  and  known  as 
the  Littlefield  bill,  was  prepared  under  his  direction  by  a  sub-cuniinittee  (of  which  he  was  chairman) 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. — Editor.] 


1"*  HE  popular  conception  of  the  term 
'*  Trust  "  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a 
large  corporation.     It  is  no  doubt 
true   that  the   objects  of  a  combination 
which  a  number  of  years  ago  were  ac- 
complished in  various  ways  by  what  was 
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known  as  a  trust  agreement,  under  which 
a  committee,  or  an  executive  board  usual- 
ly known  as  trustees,  managed  and  con- 
trolled the  business  of  a  number  of  other- 
wise independent  concerns  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  unity  of  action,  control 
of  output,  and  the  regulation  of  price  to 
the  consumer,  are  now  made  effective 
through  the  m,edium  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion organized  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 


ing, consolidating  or  owning  the  same 
interests.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every 
large  corporation  is  a  trust  in  the  sense 
of  being  organized  and  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  monopolize  the 
production,  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
article  of  common  use,  in  order  to  arbi- 
trarily control  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  idea  of  publicity  with  reference 
to  trusts  is  predicated  upon  the  corpo- 
rate form  of  organization.  It  is  through 
the  corporate  form  of  organization  that 
the  large  capital  essential  for  the  prose- 
cution of  great  enterprises  can  be  most 
conveniently  aggregated  and  operated. 
Corporations,  both  large  and  small,  are 
indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  manufacturing,  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  and  especially  so 
are  large  corporations  in  connection  with 
our  vast  industrial  development  incident 
to  recent  years,  which  enables  us  to  en- 
ter and  maintain  ourselves  in,  and  in  some 
important  branches  to  dominate,  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  large  corporations  are  known  to 
be  the  result  of  the  combination  of  other 
corporations  and  independent  interests, 
through  various  progressive  stages  of 
combination,  and  are  therefore  known  as 
trusts,  has  especially  directed  public  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  publicity  in 
connection  therewith.  If  the  regulation 
of  publicity  is  proper  to  be  applied  to  the 
large  corporation  it  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son proper  to  be  applied  to  all  corpora- 
tions. 

The  most  important  considerations  ap- 
ply with  equal  logical  force  to  all  cor- 
porations. Publicity  will  not  directly 
regulate  or  control  a  corporation  that  is 
monopolistic  in  its  character,  nor  will  it 
directly  prevent  its  monopolistic  opera- 
tion. Its  only  aim  is  by  a  disclosure  of  es- 
sential facts  to  develop  a  condition  where 
the  natural  laws  governing  business  con- 
ditions will  regulate  and  correct  the  evils 
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complained  of  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop such  information  as  will  furnish 
a  foundation  for  intelligent  legislation, 
seeking  to  directly  regulate  and  control 
attempts  at  monopoly. 

The  practically  unlimited  facility  for 
overcapitalizing  an  enterprise  is  the  car- 
dinal evil  involved  in  the  corporation. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class  of  corpora- 
tions and  may,  and  frequently  does,  ap- 
pear in  all  kinds,  whether  organized  for 
an  individual  business  or  for  the  purpose 
of  combining  for  the  monopolistic  pur- 
pose many  separate  interests  or  corpora- 
tions. Overcapitalization,  surrounding 
the  actual  investment  with  a  large  body 
of  water,  is  believed  to  be  the  control- 
ling element  that  inspires  the  organization 
of  such  a  combination  into  a  corporation. 
For  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  other 
corporations  such  a  corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  will  be  referred 
to  as  a  combine.  The  business  of  the 
promoter  has  flourished  greatly  for  the 
last  few  years  and  he  finds  his  most  fruit- 
ful field  and  his  largest  fees  in  the  pro- 
motion of  great  combines.  This  incentive 
offered  to  the  promoter  is  no  doubt  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  combines. 
They  more  frequently  result  from  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  persons  owning 
the  different  interests  to  combine  for 
their  own  individual  profit.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  case  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  large  combines  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  that  led  to  its 
formation  was  the  fact  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  a  number  of 
small  interests  from  the  oppressive  and 
destructive  operations  of  one  large  and 
aggressive  concern.  Whatever  the  fact 
may  have  been  in  those  cases,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  controlling  purpose  is  that  of  making 
money  by  the  process.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  result  it  is  important  to 
include  all  of  any  consequence  engaged 
in  the  same  kind  of  business.  The  in- 
vesting public  must  be  satisfied  of  the 
ability  of  the  combine  to  control  the  price 
and  thus  insure  the  earnings  advertised 
if  the  scheme  is  to  be  successfully 
financed.  This  necessarily  enables  each 
intending  member  of  the  combine  to 
largely  dictate  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its 
business,  and  each  promptly,  naturally 
and    properly    takes    advantage    of    the 


situation.  It  is  understood  that  values 
are  to  be  inflated  and  each  party  strug- 
gles to  get  the  largest  price  possible  for 
his  own  plant,  desiring,  among  other 
things,  to  be  on  a  level  as  to  inflation 
with  all  the  other  parties.  The  result  is 
that  actual  values  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  test  is  what  the  market  will  bear. 

The  basis  of  capitalization  having  been 
reached,  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  and  of  the 
preferred  and  common  stock.  The  bonds 
must  be  fixed  at  such  an  amount  as  will 
enable  the  underwriter  to  readily  float 
them  upon  the  market.  The  amount  not 
infrequently  covers  all  of  the  real  capital 
(and  sometimes  more)  involved  in  the 
enterprise,  leaving  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  as  a  pure  speculation. 
What  is  possible  under  these  circum- 
stances is  shown  by  Mr.  Dill,  the  attorney 
who  organized  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  who  testified  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  a  corporation  was 
brought  to  his  attention 

"  concerning  which,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  assets,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
in  our  office  that  $500,000  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum fair  valuation.  We  declined  to  organize 
that  corporation  for  $8,000,000  and  float  it.  I 
should  not  want  to  be  brought  into  any  un- 
pleasant position  by  having  you  ask  the  name, 
but  it  is  advertised  before  the  public  to-day  at 
$8,000,000," 

or  only  sixteen  times  the  maximum  mar- 
ket value  of  the  investment.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly an  extreme  illustration,  but 
that  the  watering  is  excessive  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  this  instance  the  bond 
issue  was  probably  $2,000,000,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  plausible  proportion  to  the  stock. 
These  enterprises  are  underwritten  by 
trust  companies  and  banking  syndicates 
for  a  liberal  compensation.  As  a  rule 
the  bonds  must  be  floated  or  the  combine 
is  a  failure.  While  the  bonds  are  to  some 
extent  taken  by  the  parties  in  part  pay- 
ment for  their  interests,  as  considerable 
cash  is  required  in  the  operation,  in  the 
main  the  investing  public  is  depended 
upon  for  their  sale.  The  underwriters 
have  their  correspondents  in  all  of  the 
principal  business  centers,  and  they  in 
turn  have  their  correspondents  in  every 
city  and  town  where  there  is  a  financial 
institution  of  any  kind. 

These  small  institutions  come  into  di- 
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rect  contact  with  local   investors.     The 
bonds  are  always  accompanied  by  a  pros- 
pectus, which  usually  is  not  so  important 
for  what  it  does  as  for  what  it  does  not 
state.    If  it  was  a  fact  that  the  bonds  be- 
ing sold  represented  all  the  cash  or  actual 
value  that  was  at  hazard   in  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  prospectus  so  stated,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  such  a  prospectus  would 
not  aid  materially  in  developing  an  active 
market  for  that  security.    If  in  such  case 
the  facts  were  stated  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
bonds  could  be  floated.    If  they  could  not 
be  floated   the  combine  would   speedily 
collapse.    Except  as  to  such  persons  who 
are   in   management  of  the   corporation 
"  on  the  inside,"  to  use  a  colloquialism, 
there  is  probably  no  holder  of  a  bond  of 
any   kind,    public   service,    industrial   or 
commercial,  that  either  knows,  or  has  any 
way  of  knowing  from  any  public  record, 
how  much  actual  value  his  bond  repre- 
sents, and  whether  or  not  he,  and  not 
the  stockholder,  has  assumed  all  of  the 
financial  hazard  involved  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.    In  some  of  the  States 
at  least  the  stockholder  is  exempt  from 
personal    liability   on   the   mortgage    in- 
debtedness of  the  corporation,   so  that, 
altho  he  might  be  liable   generally   for 
the    debts    of    the    corporation    to    the 
amount  of  his  unpaid  stock,   the  bond- 
holder could   not  look  to  him  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  in  the  property  cov- 
ered by  the  mortgage  securing  the  bonds. 
The  States  which  authorize  the  forma- 
tion  of   corporations    where    this    over- 
capitalization  is  possible   provide  abso- 
lutely no  means  by  which  these  essential 
facts  can  be  ascertained  from  any  public 
record.     The  stock  of  these  combines  is 
largely  distributed  to  the  investing  pub- 
lic through  the  same  channels,  and  the 
same  considerations  as  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  investing  public 
apply  with  greater  force,  as  there  is  very 
much  less  foundation  for  the  stock.     It 
is  true  that   many   intelligent  and   con- 
scientious students  of  this  question  seem 
to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  over- 
capitalization is  not  an  inherent  evil  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  capitalization  has 
no  eflFect  whatever  upon  the  public,  but 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  stockholder  and 
the  corporation  are  alone  concerned.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  them,  Mr.  Knapp,  says : 
"  In  the  first  place  I  maintain,  as  I  sup- 


pose all  reflecting  men  admit,  that  the 
capitalization  of  a  company  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  price  at  which  it  sells  its  prod- 
uct." From  the  context  he  seems  to 
treat  it  from  the  standpoint  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  capitalization  in  and  of  itself 
confers  upon  the  corporation  the  "  pow- 
er "  to  control  the  price,  and  he  there- 
fore concludes  that  this  "  power  "  does 
not  depend  "  at  all  upon  the  amount  of 
stocks  and  bonds  which  constitute  its 
nominal  capital." 

In  the  sense  of  not  conferring  "  pow- 
er "  as  a  technical  proposition  his  con- 
clusion may  be  correct,  but  no  abstract 
question  of  "  power  "  is  involved.  The 
real  question  is,  does  not  overcapitaliza- 
tion involve  the  existence  of  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  increase  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  or  maintain  it  above  its 
proper  level,  which  economically  is  the 
same  thing,  in  order  that  market  value 
may  be  imparted  to  watered  stock  by  the 
payment  of  dividends,  and  the  exercise 
of  every  "  power  "  within  the  control  of 
the  corporation  to  produce  that  result. 

Capitalization  is  not  "  power  "  in  any 
sense  in  producing  the  result.  It  is  the 
condition  that  makes  that  result  inevi- 
table and  necessary.  Mr,  Dill,  who  may 
be  assumed  to  have  had  some  practical 
experience  In  the  management  of  cor- 
porate business,  testified  on  this  point 
before  the  Commission,  saying: 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  very  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  say  that  the  amount  of  cap- 
italization is  simply  a  matter  of  adjustment 
with  the  public."  ..."  Now,  whoever  is 
in  office  as  a  director  the  first  or  second  year 
feels  it  necessary  in  order  to  keep  his  stand- 
ing, and  especially  with  concerns  that  have  a 
Wall  Street  end,  either  to  make  a  showing  of 
a  dividend  earned,  or  to  declare  one  that  is  not 
earned ;  in  other  words,  so  far  as  the  race  with 
honest  competitors  is  concerned,  the  fraud- 
ulently capitalized  company  is  bound  to  make 
an  equal  showing  of  honest  earnings,  and  it 
results  either  in  a  robbing  of  the  capital  or 
in  a  resorting  to  artificial  means  to  earn  that 
dividend,  which  artificial  means  commonly 
consists,  in  addition  to  putting  up  the  price  of 
material,  in  putting  down  the  price  of  labor. 
I  say  I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  so 
frequently  made  that  the  question  of  capital 
is  merely  a  question  of  adjustment.  Inflation 
always,  in  my  judgment,  leads  to  a  material 
error  and  possibly  wrong  doing." 

This  is  the  experience  of  a  practical 
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man.  Under  normal  conditions  the  capi-  vesting  public.  The  only  effective  way 
tal  actually  invested  in  an  enterprise  will  known  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  for  ex- 
receive  its  fair  and  relative  reward.  If  pressing  that  limit  in  concrete  form  is 
it  does  not  it  will  be  withdrawn  and  in-  through  the  medium  of  a  corporation  by 
vested  in  other  directions.  If  it  receiveb  overcapitalization.  The  attempt  to  mo- 
more  than  a  fair  relative  return  other  nopolize  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
capital  less  profitably  employed  will  enter  trolling  the  market  and  arbitrarily  fixing 
the  same  profitable  channel,  if  the  facts  the  price,  so  as  to  enable  the  corporation 
are  known,  and  by  competition  reduce  to  pay  its  dividends  upon  that  limit  and 
the  return  until  it  reaches  the  normal  thus  give  it  market  value  which  it  does 
level.  To  take  the  corporation  cited  by  not  intrinsically  possess. 
Mr.  Dill,  an  investment  of  $5CXD,CX)0  to  If  with  a  capitalization  of  $8,ooo,(X)0 
l^roduce  a  given  price  for  labor  and  a  an  effort  was  made  to  declare  a  dividend 
given  percentage  of  return  on  the  capi-  upon  only  the  $500,000  of  actual  invest- 
tal  would  require  one  price  for  its  prod-  ment,  capitalization  would  have  "  noth- 
uct.  On  the  other  hand  an  actual  invest-  ing  to  do  with  the  prices  at  which  the 
ment  of  $8,000,000  to  produce  the  same  output  of  the  corporation  is  sold  "  and 
given  price  for  labor  and  the  same  given  the  public  would  be  very  little  concerned, 
relative  return  on  the  capital  would  re-  Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  the 
quire  a  very  much  larger  price  for  its  effort  is  never  confined  to  that  innocu- 
product.  If  $7,500,000  of  this  capital  is  ous  purpose.  The  moment  it  goes  be- 
inflation  and  is  treated  as  cash  as  to  divi-  yond  that,  and  it  always  does,  the  public 
dends,  as  it  must  be  to  give  the  stock  pays,  and  it  has,  instead  of  *'  nothing," 
market  value,  then  the  public  in  the  price  *'  everything  "  to  do  with  the  prices  at 
it  pays  for  its  product  has  just  that  which  the  output  of  the  corporation  is 
amount  of  unjust  burden  to  bear.  It  is  sold."  There  must  be  some  purpose  in 
clear  that  this  capitalization  does  not  fur-  overcapitalization.  Promoters  and  stock- 
nish  the  ''  power  "  and  does  not  of  itself  holders  must  believe  that  in  some  way  it 
increase  the  price,  but  it  is  equally  clear  subserves  their  financial  interests.  If 
that  its  existence  has  put  in  motion  other  treated  as  actual  capital  they  are  bene- 
"  power  "  to  produce  the  result.  Mr.  fited  and  the  public  injured. 
Knapp  says :  If  not  so  treated  what  is  the  purpose  ? 
"  When  we  perceive  that  capitalization  is  an  After  a  somewhat  elaborate  consideration 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  thing  from  mo-  of  the  question  Mr.  Knapp  says :  "  Of 
nopoly,  and  cease  to  confuse  things  that  have  course  this  does  not  mean  that  I  approve 
no  relation  to  each  other,  we  shall  see  that  the  or  defend  excessive  capitalization.  On 
factor  of  stocks  and  bonds,  whether  excessive  ^he  contrary,  I  regard  it  with  extreme 
or  restrictive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disfavor.  In  its  least  offensive  form  it 
prices  at  which  the  output  is  sold.  ^  j^  generally  a  mistake,  often  an  absurd- 
He  evidently  carries  along  the  idea  of  ity."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  predi-  his  conclusions  are  correct  and  overcapi- 
cated  upon  the  idea  of  ''  power  "  in  capi-  talization  is  an  evil,  just  what  purpose,  if 
talization,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  a  not  that  above  indicated,  the  promoters 
factor.  Inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  and  stockholders  have  in  mind  when  they 
that  relation  in  the  sense  in  which  he  water  their  stock ;  just  how  they  expect 
uses  the  term  "  power  "  is  not  involved  to  derive  any  benefit  therefrom.  How 
in  the  only  connection  that  overcapitali-  can  the  stockholder  get  any  substantial 
zation  has  with  monopoly,  his  conclusion  advantage  therefrom  without  creating 
by  no  means  follows.  market  value  for  such  stock?  And  how 
The  inspiring  purpose  of  a  combine  is  can  he  do  that  without  affecting  the 
never   monopoly.      Monopoly   is   only   a  public? 

means  to  an  end.    The  purpose  of  a  com-        If    publicity,    the    knowledge    of    the 

bine  is  to  enable  those  who  combine  to  financial  basis  of  a  corporation  and  its 

make  money.    The  wealth  to  be  extracted  capital  stock,  will  tend  to  prevent  over- 

from  a  combine  is  limited  only  by  the  capitalization,    and   overcapitalization    is 

greed  and  nerve  of  the  parties   thereto  the  parent  of  monopoly,   then  publicity 

and  the  uninformed  credulity  of  the  in-  will  tend  to  prevent  monopoly.     The  ac- 
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tion  will  be  more  positive  as  to  combines  porations.  By  exercising  this  authority 
hereafter  to  be  formed  than  as  to  those  it  introduces  the  disturbing;  element,  an 
in  existence.  It  will  tend  to  prevent  the  element  that  it  is  bound  to  so  surround 
formation  of  the  former,  and  in  case  of  with  restrictions  that  when  it  is  let  alone 
the  latter,  so  far  as  the  stock  is  in  the  it  will  have  no  power  for  evil  not  pos- 
hands  of  the  original  holders,  it  will  tend  sessed  by  a  natural  person, 
to  prevent  its  floating  and  induce  a  re-  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  take  its 
organization  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  will  hands  off  and  say  let  alone.  Publicity  is 
prevent  the  corporation  from  concealing  an  exceedingly  mild  but  necessary  excr- 
its  profits,  and  if  the  return  upon  the  cise  of  that  control.  The  States  will  not 
actual  capital  is  large,  new  capital  will  exercise  that  control,  though  all  the  cor- 
be  attracted  and  competition  will  reduce  porations  under  discussion  are  chartered 
the  price  to  the  normal  level.  A  correct  by  the  States.  Their  selfish  interest  is 
apprehension  of  the  fact  in  these  re-  too  great.  When  we  have  the  shining 
spects,  bringing  to  bear  an  intelligent  example  of  New  Jersey  deliberately 
public  sentiment  upon  these  conditions,  modifying  her  laws  in  1884  so  as  to  en- 
will  prove  no  mean  factor  in  the  solution  courage  the  formation  of  corporations 
of  the  problem.  These  are  some  of  the  thereunder  and  thereby  increasing  her 
salient  features  of  publicity.  Corpora-  revenue  from  $195,275.15  to  $3,447,- 
tions  cannot  exist  and  operate  without  346.11  in  1902,  we  can  hardly  expect  any 
the  authority  and  consent  of  some  legis-  reform  from  that  source.  The  desired 
lative  authority,  and  that  authority  is  result  can  only  be  reached  approximately 
therefore  bound  to  regulate  and  control,  by  Congress  vmder  the  Commerce  Clause 
The  let  alone  policy  is  not  applicable,  of  the  Constitution,  requiring  such  pub- 
The  State  does  not  keep  its  hands  off.  licity  on  the  part  of  corporations  engaged 
If  it  did  not  intervene  by  authorizing  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
their  organization  there  would  be  no  cor-  Washington,  d.  c. 


Experiences  of  An  American   Teacher  in  Ecuador 

By  Merritt  M.   Harris 

THE  Ecuadorean  revolution  of  1896  forms  in  the  educational  system  of  the 

was  more  completely  a  change  in  country,  most  remarkable  from  the  fact 

governmental    policies    than    any  that,  excepting  only  Bolivia,  Ecuador  is 

South  American  upheaval  has  ever  been,  intellectually  the  darkest  spot  on  the  neg- 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  lected  Continent.    General  Alfaro's  Gov- 

Continent,   the  Anti-Clerical   party   sue-  ernment  was  a  high-handed  usurpation, 

ceeded   in   obtaining  control  of  a   Gov-  but  if  ever  the  end  justified  the  means  it 

ernment  and  in  separating,  by  a  consti-  did  so  in  Ecuador  in  1896.     The  condi- 

tutional  enactment,  the  Church  and  the  tions  in  the  Philippines  under  the  friars 

State.  are    paralleled    by    conditions    in    South 

The  revolution  was  headed  by  General  America    under    the    same    domination. 

Eloy  Alfaro,  who  gathered  a  small  army  Within  four  years  from  the  time  General 

in    Guayaquil,    fought   his*  way   up   the  Alfaro     seized     the     Government,    fully 

mountain  passes  to  Quito,  and  took  pos-  three-fourths  of  the  clericals  had  left  the 

session  of  the  capital.     He  succeeded  in  country.     Deprived  of  their  seats  in  the 

maintaining    his    government    for    four  Legislature,  disfranchised,  their  salaries 

years    in    spite   of    annual    insurrection,  no  longer  paid  from  the  national  treas- 

stirred    up    and    led    by    hostile    clergy,  ury,  and  even  compulsory  tithing  made 

and  his  successor  in  ofiice  has  continued  illegal,  many  of  the  clergy  went  volun- 

General  Alfaro's  policy  undisturbed  by  tarily    to    more    appreciative    countries, 

insurrection  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  who  remained  to  disturb  the  peace 

Attendant  upon  the  overthrow  of  cler-  of  the  country  were  forcibly  ejected,  and 

ical  power  in  the  Government  were  re-  with  no  gentle  treatment. 
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By  the  departure  of  the  friars  the 
country  was  left  without  teachers  for  its 
schools,  for  public  education  has  always 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  a  Methodist 
missionary  of  thirty  years'  experience  in 
school  work  in  South  America,  was  then 
at  Lima.  It  speaks  well  for  the  sincer- 
ity of  President  Alfaro's  proclamation 
of  religious  toleration  that  he  summoned 
Dr.  Wood,  zealous  Protestant  mission- 
ary though  he  was  known  to  be,  and 
asked  his  assistance  in  formulating  a 
plan  for  a  new  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. After  acquainting  himself  well 
with  the  situation.  Dr.  Wood  placed  be- 
fore the  President  and  his  Ministry  the 
plan  which  they  adopted. 

To  take  public  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  which  the  President 
was  determined  to  do,  was  to  leave  the 
country  with  no  schools  at  all,  for  there 
were  no  lay  teachers,  and  the  people  had 
been  taught  for  three  hundred  years  that 
laymen  should  not  be  teachers.  To  es- 
tablish a  public  school  system  teachers 
must  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  the 
selection  of  these  was  given  entirely  into 


the  hands  of  Dr.  Wood.  Normal  schools 
were  to  be  established  under  Govern- 
ment patronage  and  protection,  which 
would  prepare  native  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  common  schools  for  the  free 
education  of  all  classes.  To  bring  the 
profession  of  lay  teacher  out  of  the  dis- 
repute into  which  the  Church  had  con- 
demned it  and  to  place  it  among  the  hon- 
ored profesisons,  the  teacher  was  to  be 
made  a  Government  employee  with  a  sal- 
ary large  enough  to  attract  young  men 
from  the  best  classes  of  society.  As  a 
beginning,  one  Normal  school  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women  should 
be  established  in  Quito  and  another  for 
young  men  located  in  Cuenca.  (It  was 
thought  quite  too  radical  a  reform  to 
make  the  schools  co-educational.)  When 
these  three  schools  should  become  well 
founded  and  in  good  repute,  two  more, 
similar  to  those  in  Quito,  were  to  be 
planted  in  Guayaquil.  Until  that  time 
Guayaquil  must  rely  upon  her  superior 
commercial  advantages  for  her  inspira- 
tion to  progress.  Each  of  these  pioneer 
schools  was  to  be  supplied  with  two 
North  American  teachers  and  two  native 
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assistants.  Working  entirely  without 
salary,  supplied  with  traveling-  expenses 
only  and  sustained  by  the  feeling  that 
here  was  a  unique  opportunity  to  bring 
light  into  darkness,  Dr.  Wood  went  to 
the  various  North  American  schools 
nearest  at  hand — namely,  those  in  Chile 
— to  gather  from  them  such  teachers  as 
could  be  spared,  or  who  were  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  en- 
tering a  new  and  broader  field  of  labor. 
He  there  secured  three  American  teach- 
ers for  the  two  schools  in  Quito.  Com- 
ing to  the  United  States  he  secured  three 
men,  of  whom  I  was  one,  for  the  young 
men's  schools  in  Quito  and  Cuenca.  This 
party  of  teachers  landed  at  Guayaquil 
in  August,  1901,  and  each  proceeded  at 
once  inland  to  his  respective  field.  Dr. 
Wood  accompanying  the  party  to  Quito. 

The  difficulties  of  traveling  in  the  in- 
terior of  Ecuador  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  attempted  it. 
The  insufiferable  heat  of  the  coast,  the 
la24ness,  thievishness,  treachery,  filth  and 
general  good-for-nothingness  of  the  na- 
tives whom  you  must  employ  as  guides 
and  assistants,  the  queer  sensation  of  rid- 
ing a  little  pack-mule,  the  mud,  the  rain, 
the  almost  perpendicular  mountain  sides 
up  which  you  must  climb,  the  torrents 
you  must  ford,  the  wretched  vermin-in- 
fested Indian  huts  in  which  you  must 
rest  at  night  (sleep  you  cannot),  the  nar- 
row trail  worn  into  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain whose  top  you  cannot  see  above  you 
nor  whose  base  discover  below,  the  cold, 
the  wind,  the  sleet  and  the  sensation  of 
being  nearly  frozen  to  death  under  the 
equator  in  August,  the  unutterable 
dreariness  and  solitude  of  the  paramos 
at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet,  and  then 
the  descent  into  the  valley  of  Cuenca — 
all  this  "  is  another  story." 

The  city  of  Cuenca,  founded  in  1557 
by  the  Spanish  conquerors  on  the  site  of 
a  city  of  the  Quitus,  which  they  de- 
stroyed, lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl- 
shaped  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountain  tops,  barren  and  dreary, 
but  the  valley  itself  is  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful. Shut  in  from  the  world,  difficult  to 
get  into  and  as  difficult  to  get  out  of, 
Cuenca  has  been  for  the  three  and  a  half 
centuries  of  its  existence  a  peculiarly  un- 
ambitious, unprogressive  city,  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  old  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 


Riding  down  the  principal  street,  nar- 
row, paved  with  cobblestones  and  lined 
with  low  adobe  houses,  we  dismounted 
in  front  of  the  Government  building  and 
presented  ourselves  and  our  credentials 
to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  his 
Excellency  Don  Jose  Felix  Valdivieso. 
Here  our  experiences  in  pioneering  be- 
gan. Governor  Valdivieso  is  a  large 
body  of  about  three  hundred  pounds 
weight,  and  possesses  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  characteristic  of  all  large  bodies 
as  regards  motion.  His  Excellency  ex- 
amined our  letters  of  introduction  and 
our  contracts  with  the  Government  at 
Quito,  looked  puzzled  for  a  while,  and 
called  in  his  private  secretary  who,  in 
turn,  read  our  papers  and  looked  puz- 
zled. After  a  short  conversation  to- 
gether in  low  tones,  the  Governor  turned 
to  inform  us  that  he  was  glad  to  see  us, 
of  course,  l)ut  that  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  these  new  schools  which 
we  had  come  to  establish  in  his  city.  He 
had  never  heard  of  any  new  plan  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  nor  of  Normal  schools, 
nor  of  imported  lay  teachers  from  North 
America.  (It  it  doubtful  if  he  had  ever 
heard  much  about  North  America,  any- 
way.) We  should  be  obliged  to  wait  un- 
til he  could  communicate  with  Quito  and 
get  information  and  instructions.  We 
were  directed  to  lodgings,  and  here  be- 
gan our  study  of  the  manana  habit, 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  very  corpuscles 
of  the  Spanish  blood,  find  that  blood 
where  you  will. 

The  Governor  of  an  Ecuadorean  prov- 
ince is  an  autocrat  in  a  small  way,  tho  he 
is  appointed  by  the  central  government 
and  holds  his  office  at  the  discretion  of 
his  superiors.  The  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Azuay,  of  which  Cuenca  is  the 
capital  city,  has  a  particularly  difficult 
position.  The  city  of  Cuenca,  with  its 
40,000  inhabitants,  shut  in  by  such  natu- 
ral barriers  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  always  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
conservative  party.  It  was  the  haven  of 
refuge  for  fleeing  friars  when  General 
Alfaro  took  the  Presidency,  and  the  very 
hotbed  of  insurrection  and  revolution 
during  all  his  administration,  and  it  will 
be  the  last  place  to  submit  to  the  new 
regitne.  A  Governor  appointed  by  this 
new  Government  must  either  govern  by 
force  of  arms  and  ammunition,  or  know 
how  to  ''  trim  "  most  skillfully  in  order 
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to  keep  peace  with  the  province,  and  at 
the  same  time  execute  orders  received 
from  Quito.  Governor  Valdivieso  chose 
the  latter  course,  and  most  skillfully,  in- 
deed, does  he  "  trim."  The  Government 
owns  a  telegraph  line  running  from 
Quito  to  the  capitals  of  the  various  prov- 
inces. It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to 
get  information  and  instructions,  but  it 
often  requires  three  days  to  get  a  tele- 
o^ram  from  Cuenca  to  Quito,  and  so  cau- 


ceived  orders  to  exercise  that  power;  this 
last  order  was  far  from  being  the  least 
important  of  his  instructions.  Cuenca 
did  not  want  the  new  schools,  and  we 
were  preached  against  in  the  churches, 
talked  against  on  every  street  corner,  in- 
sulted at  every  turn,  were  spit  upon  by 
dirty  small  boys  and  filthy  Indians, 
were  the  recipients  of  torrents  of  abusive 
language  and  the  choice  epithets  with 
which  the  Spanish  language  is  so  rich. 


The  Road  Into  Cuenca 


tious  was  his  Excellency,  so  fearful  of 
making  a  mistake  in  some  particular  that 
he  wished  each  telegram  received  to  be 
verified  by  a  personal  letter  from  the 
hand  of  Minister  Peralta  before  he 
could  act  upon  it,  and  it  required  seven 
days  to  get  a  letter  from  Quito  to  Cu- 
enca. And  then  there  would  be  some 
very  important  small  point  upon  which 
he  would  not  be  quite  clear,  and  must 
needs  have  further  information.  So, 
wasting  time  and  Yankee  patience,  two 
months  passed  by  before  his  Excellency 
felt  ready  to  begin  operations.  He  had 
been  given  full  power  to  act  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school,  and  had  also  re- 


poured  out  upon  us  by  women  whom  we 
passed  in  the  streets,  and  were  sometimes 
the  targets  for  a  volley  of  stones,  tho 
with  characteristic  Spanish  marksman- 
ship we  were  seldom  hit.  Through  it 
all  we  maintained  a  placid  exterior  to- 
ward the  public,  tho  we  had  things  to  say 
to  each  other  which  wouldn't  have  been 
considered  complimentary  in  every  in- 
stance if  the  public  could  have  under- 
stood our  English. 

The  first  step  toward  opening  the 
school  was,  of  course,  to  find  a  vacant 
building  and  secure  furniture.  No  fur- 
niture existed,  none  could  be  imported, 
so  this  must  all  be  made,  and  great  in- 
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deed  was  our  surprise  when  one  day  we 
learned  that  a  nearby  carpenter  had  ac- 
tually gotten  the  contract  for  making  our 
blackboards  and  schoolroom  desks.  Gov- 
ernor Valdivieso,  in  the  full  exercise  of 
his  powers,  gave  minute  directions  con- 
cerning the  style  and  dimensions  of 
these  desks,  and  we  decided  to  offer  no 
suggestions  but  to  keep  still  and  let 
things  work  since  movement  had  begun, 
fearful  to  speak  lest  it  should  stop.  As 
with  the  Chinese,  the  element  of  time  is 
of  no  consequence,  so  with  the  Cuen- 
cano.  Nobody  ever  hurries  in  Cuenca. 
More  than  a  month  was  spent  in  building 
our  desks.  I  use  the  word  "  build  "  ad- 
visedly for  when  completed  they  were  of 
such  dimensions  that  to  speak  of  them 
as  having  been  viade  seemed  inappro- 
priate. Such  things  could  only  be  built. 
They  were  of  planed  hard  wood,  fully 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  high 
and  narrow  little  bench  which  was  fas- 
tened before  each,  they  were  fully  four 
feet  wide,  and  partitioned  off  to  accom- 
modate six  pupils  each.  There  were 
nine  of  them !  Not  until  all  the  furni- 
ture was  finished  did  the  Governor  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  bestir  himself  to  find 
a  building  in  which  to  place  it.  Some 
weeks  more  were  wasted  in  this  way, 
i'ut  finally  we  were  notified  that  a  build- 
ing had  been  secured,  a  commodious  new 
building  with  large  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  a  beautiful  stream  of  water 
running  through  a  grass  grown  court- 
yard, even  the  "  Casa  Temperancia !  " 
and  we  were  expected  to  open  school  in 
it  next  day!  Would  the  Sefiores  kindly 
go  and  inspect  the  excellent  place?  The 
Sefiores  went — to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
city,  as  far  away  from  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation as  possible — and  inspected  a 
building  which  had  been  designed  for 
an  inebriates'  prison,  a  sort  of  Ecua- 
dorean  Keeley  cure  establishment  which, 
however,  had  never  been  used  for  that 
purpose,  nor  for  any  other.  The  gar- 
dens were  there,  full  of  magnificent  flow- 
ers, roses  by  the  hundreds,  which  would 
bring  a  dollar  apiece  at  a  New  York 
florist's — and  the  courtyard  and  the 
stream  were  there,  but  where  were  those 
edifices,  the  desks,  to  be  put!  There  was 
not  a  doorway  in  the  whole  establish- 
ment large  enough  to  admit  one  of  them, 
nor  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  one 


if  by  any  means  known  to  science  or  dis- 
coverable by  ingenuity  one  could  be 
gotten  inside.  The  rooms  were  a  dozen 
or  more  little  cells  about  ten  feet  square, 
whose  only  light  entered  through  the 
open  doorway.  That  was  all,  save  in- 
deed a  little  chapel  about  twenty  feet 
square,  above  whose  altar  a  wooden  vir- 
gin stood  with  her  head  very  much  to 
one  side  as  if  to  keep  from  marring  her 
halo  by  contact  with  the  ceiling.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  use  the  chapel  for 
school  purposes,  and  as  the  rainy  sea- 
son was  coming  on  we  could  not  con- 
duct classes  in  the  open  air.  Clearly  the 
place  was  not  available,  in  spite  of  its 
very  desirable  location  in  such  a  nice, 
quiet  part  of  the  city,  and  its  gardens 
and  courtyard  and  its  little  running 
stream !  Even  the  Governor  saw  that, 
and  another  month  was  spent  in  waiting 
for  something  else  to  happen.  There 
were  plenty  of  vacant  buildings  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city,  but  their  owners 
were  either  unwilling  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  clergy  by  letting  them  for 
the  heretics'  school,  or  they  named  such 
a  price  that  the  Governor  refused  to  con- 
sider them. 

During  these  months  of  waiting  we 
had  plenty  of  time  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
The  valley  in  which  the  city  lies  is  near- 
ly 9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nowhere 
on  earth  could  a  more  ideal  climate  be 
found.  We  wandered  through  narrow 
lanes  between  stone  walls  covered  with 
roses  and  thorny  bushes  and  all  varieties 
of  cacti,  along  country  roads  thronging 
with  Indians  and  donkeys  all  loaded  alike 
with  burdens  of  produce  for  the  city 
market  or  with  barter  for  the  use  of  their 
masters ;  we  climbed  the  hills  on  all  sides 
of  the  valley  and  looked  down  upon  the 
city,  glad  to  escape  for  a  little  while  from 
its  filth,  for  not  even  in  the  interior  of 
China  are  the  cities  dirtier  than  Cuenca. 
In  the  streets,  on  the  narrow  sidewalks, 
in  front  of  doorways,  under  the  porticos 
of  public  buildings  and  churches,  all 
over  the  main  plaza  and  all  around  the 
drinking  fountains  are  heaps  of  the  most 
disgusting  filth.  One  exploring  trip 
through  some  of  the  streets  was  suffi- 
cient. By  carefully  choosing  our  paths 
we  could  escape  much  of  the  nuisance, 
but  there  was  no  escape  from  the  vermin. 
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All  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  in  Cuenca.  The  na- 
tives are  accustomed  to  these  tormenting 
insects,  and  not  knowing  that  there  is 
any  place  on  earth  where  they  are  not 
found  they  feel  neither  disgraced  nor  un- 
comfortable on  account  of  their  pres- 
ence. One  pest  is  the  nigua,  a  microscop- 
ic insect  which  burrows  into  the  flesh 
beside  or  under  the  toe  nails  and  breeds 
there  and  breaks  down  the  tissues  until 
sometimes  the  whole  end  of  the  toe  rots 


yarn  as  they  trudged  along.  Their  home 
life  is  not  ideal  in  every  particular.  Every 
day  we  saw  their  women  trotting  through 
the  streets  or  along  the  country  lanes 
with  loads  strapped  to  their  backs  which 
it  would  trouble  a  strong  man  among  us 
to  carry  ten  rods,  but  these  women  would 
carry  their  burdens  ten  miles  or  even 
more  between  their  huts  and  the  city. 
There  is  no  civil  marriage  in  Ecuador, 
and  the  priests  have  fixed  the  price  of  a 
church  marriage  so  high  that  no  Indian 


Barracks  and  Municipal  Building  at  Cuenca 


off.  Frequently  we  met  old  men  and 
women  and  sometimes  even  small  chil- 
dren whose  feet  were  in  such  shocking 
condition  that  they  could  hardly  walk. 
Vermin  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
Indians  of  the  poorer  classes  either,  for 
even  the  home  of  the  proudest  aristocrat 
has  its  fleas,  and  his  house  servants  will 
have  their  vermin,  and  nobody  cares. 

The  Indians  are  an  industrious  race, 
for  often  with  a  heavy  load  of  grain  or 
produce  on  their  backs  we  would  see 
them  with  a  bunch  of  wool  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  this  they  would  be 
pulling  out  and  diligently  twisting  into 


ever  sees  money  enough  in  all  his  life  to 
pay  a  marriage  fee.  Masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  their  poor  souls  after  death  are 
much  more  important  than  marriage 
ceremonies,  so  they  have  just  cohabited 
for  generations.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
faithful  to  each  other  when  once  they  be- 
gin to  live  together,  tho  they  may  both 
get  drunk  and  fight  a  little  when  they  go 
to  the  city  on  market  day.  If  more 
babies  come  than  they  want  one  or  two 
can  be  sold  for  a  trifle  to  some  aristocrat, 
in  whose  family  the  child  may  be  trained 
up  as  a  house  servant  or  as  the  Senora's 
maid  or  the  Don's  valet.     This  is  not 
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nominally  slavery,  for  children  purchased  Out    in    the    courtyard    each    Indian 

in  this  way  are  given  their  liberty  when  pulled  a  bunch  of  grass  and   weeds  to 

they  come  of  age,  tho  they  rarely  take  serve  as  a   broom,  and  after  switching 

advantage  of  it.  this    over   the    floors    a    few    times   an- 

Rumors  of  an  uprising  in  the  north  nounced  the  rooms  spotlessly  clean.  Of 

began  to  reach  Cuenca  during  the  days  course    they    were   not,   and   we   finally 

of  our  waiting  for  a  building  in  which  to  hired   some   Indians  ourselves  and   per- 

open  school,  and  finally  there  came  from  sonally   superintended   them   while   they 

Quito  an  order  for  the  removal  to  Am-  made  the  rooms  habitable.     In  the  same 

bato   of   a   regiment   of   soldiers,   which  manner  in  which  laborers  had  first  been 

had  been  quartered  for  some  time  in  an  secured  to  do  the  work  of  cleaning,  men 

old  Franciscan  monastery  (how  old  no-  were   sent   to   relieve   the   congestion    in 

body  could  tell,  but  a  tomb  in  the  walls  the  carpintcro's  shop,  our  furniture  was 

proclaimed  the  virtues  of  a  brother  who  duly   installed,  and  at  last  on  January 

died  and  was  buried  there  in  1726),  and  9th,  1901,  the  "  matricula  "  for  the  first 

when   the   soldiers   had   gone    Governor  Normal  school  in  Ecuador  was  opened 

Valdivieso  decided  that  it  was  not  best  under  the  name  of  "  El  Instituto  Pedag- 

to    delay    much    longer    obeying   orders  ogico   Nacional    de   la    Universiddd    del 

from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Azudy,"  in  Cuenca,  the  darkest,  dirtiest, 

and  informed  us  that  the  building  was  at  most    bigoted,    fanatical,    unprogressive 

our  disposal.     It  took  two  or  three  days  city  in  all  South  America.    A  few  weeks 

to  find  the  keys  to  the  place,  and  when  afterward  the  girls'  school  was  opened 

at  last  we  entered  we  found   the  very  in  Quito,  but  the  school  for  young  men 

dirtiest,     vilest,     most     vermin-infested  did  not  open  there   until  the  following 

spot  we  had  yet  seen   in  Cuenca.     To  May.    To  be  sure  we  had  not  much  with 

open  a  Government  Normal  school  mod-  which  to  make  a  beginning,  but  we  made 

eled  after  North  American  ideals  in  such  the  best  of  what  we  had.     We  had  the 

a  place  was,  of  course,  impossible,  but  desks,  that  was  one  great  thing,  and  we 

his  Excellency  declared  that  he  had  no  had   a   table   for   each   teacher,   but    no 

authority  whatever  to  order  a  building  chairs;    we    had    blackboards,    but    no 

cleaned  for  us.    He  had  secured  a  build-  chalk ;  and  when  pupils  came,  there  were 

ing,  that  was  the  whole  of  his  duty,  and  no  books.    We  appealed  to  the  Governor 

the   Sefiores   would  please  open  classes  for  chairs  and  chalk,  but  we  were  told 

at  once  without  further  delay.     He  had  that  no  money  had  been  appropriated  for 

just  received  orders  from  Quito  to  that  chairs  and  chalk,  so  we  must  do  without 

effect.     But  the  Sefiores  had  peculiarly  them.    The  chairs  we  could  do  without, 

lofty  ideas  about  cleanliness,  and  after  a  for  we  could  stand  up,  but  the  chalk  we 

few   days    of   patient   argument   he   or-  felt  we  must  have,  so  we  searched  in  all 

dered  a  subordinate  to  send  a  messenger  the  shops  in  the  city  until  we  found  one 

to  tell  a  certain  Captain  Chacon  to  com-  small  box  of  school  crayons,  which  the 

mand  a  sergeant  to  detail  a  squad  of  sol-  owner  was  willing  to  sell  us  at  the  rate 

diers  from  the  city  police  to  get  the  mon-  of  two  sticks  for  five  cents,  and  no  re- 

astery  cleaned  for  us.     A  week  was  re-  duction  if  we  bought  it  by  the  quantity, 

quired  for  the  transmission  of  these  va-  We  bought  him  out.     As  for  books,  we 

rious  orders  and  commands,  but  at  last  finally  secured  a  few  from  a  philanthropic 

one  market  day,  when  the  city  was  full  New  York  publishing  house,  and  made 

of  Indians  from  the  surrounding  coun-  newspapers    and    illustrated    magazines 

try,  the  squad  of  police  captured  each  serve  for  the  rest. 

man  an  Indian  and  marched  him  off  to  The  two  assistant  teachers  furnished 
the  monastery,  thrust  him  in  and  bade  by  the  Government  were  not  a  source 
him  clean  it,  showing  him  the  shining  of  unmitigated  pleasure  to  us.  From  no- 
blade  of  a  wicked  looking  knife  to  in-  body  knows  where,  there  had  come  to 
sure  obedience.  That  is  the  way  public  Cuenca  a  few  months  before  us  an  ec- 
work  is  done  in  Cuenca,  and  the  Indian  centric,  bankrupt  and  broken  down 
gets  no  pay  for  his  labor.  Instead  he  Frenchman,  whom  much  learning  had 
gets  locked  up  in  the  cuartel  for  resist-  made  mad  and  whom  much  wine  kept 
ing  an  officer  of  the  law  if  he  refuses  to  continually  half-drunk.  Through  the 
work  or  tries  to  escape.  Governor's  good  offices  he  was  appointed 
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our  first  assistant.  The  second  was  an 
expatriated  Colombiano  of  the  pompous, 
silk-hat,  club-carrying  variety,  who  ap- 
parently was  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances that  he  would  condescend  to  do 
almost  anything  which  would  bring  him 
a  *'  Sucre,"  if  it  didn't  require  too  much 
muscular  effort  and  wouldn't  compro- 
mise his  dignity.  Both  claimed  to  be  emi- 
nent teachers,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  masses  since  their  ear- 
liest childhood.  One  characteristic  of 
each  will  enable  any  one  to  classify  them. 
The  Frenchman  invented  a  complicated 
system  of  phonetic  spelling  according  to 
Spanish  orthographic  rules  by  which  to 
teach  his  disciples  to  read  and  write 
French,  and  the  Colombiano,  who  taught 
drawing  in  the  model  school,  gave  those 
small  boys  as  their  first  lesson  a  cross  in 
perspective. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  things  looked 
very  promising  for  the  new  school,  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Cuencanos,  of 
all  ages  between  fifteen  and  forty,  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
study  English  under  an  English-speak- 
ing teacher,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
were  anxious  to  learn  French    under  so 


eminent  a  professor  as  our  first  assist- 
ant; a  dozen  more  would  study  book- 
keeping, and  three  small  boys  would  at- 
tend the  model  school.  It  mattered  lit- 
tle that  there  was  none  that  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  full  pedagogic  course 
as  laid  out  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  That  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  Cuenca  the  first  year.  Neither 
were  we  very  much  surprised  when,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  the  English  class 
had  dwindled  to  ten,  the  French  class  to 
fifteen  and  the  class  in  book-keeping  to 
three ;  but  we  were  surprised  that  the 
model  school  had  grown  to  twelve.  This 
falling  off  in  attendance  is  traceable  to 
several  causes,  chief  of  which  is  the  nat- 
ural instability  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Many  young  men  had  matriculated  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  and  never  appeared 
again  after  the  first  two  or  three  les- 
sons ;  others  found  that  it  took  alto- 
gether too  much  mental  effort  to  learn  a 
new  language ;  others  expressed  them- 
selves as  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  of 
instruction.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
study  aloud,  nor  all  to  talk  at  once  in  rec- 
itation, nor  to  look  into  their  note-books 
for  answers  to  questions,  all   time-hon- 
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ored  customs  among  them ;  still  others 
were  kept  away  by  clerical  opposition, 
for  the  priests  went  from  house  to  house 
among-  the  pupils  to  warn  and  to  threaten 
and  to  forbid  their  attendance.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  indeed,  that  there  were 
found  in  Cuenca  even  a  score  who  dared 
to  hold  opinions  of  their  own  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  Our  small  boys  came 
in  for  their  share  of  persecution  because 
of  their  attendance  at  the  despised  school 
of  the  laicos.  They  were  frequently 
clubbed  and  stoned  in  the  streets  by  big- 
ger boys  until  it  was  not  considered  safe 
for  them  to  go  to  and  from  school  unac- 
companied. Our  smallest  boy,  a  bright 
little  chap  of  six,  came  shrieking  back 
into  the  courtyard  one  day,  his  face  cov- 
ered with  blood  from  an  ugly  cut  be- 
tween his  eyes  which  will  leave  him  a 
scar  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  been 
stoned  by  a  big  sixteen  year  old  bully. 
It  may  give  some  one  satisfaction  to 
know  that  a  little  while  afterward  this 
youngster  pointed  out  his  assailant  to  the 
Indian  servant  who  had  been  detailed  to 
accompany  him  to  school,  and  the  faith- 


ful fellow  caught  the  bully,  threw  him 
and  held  him  down  while  the  little  chap 
pounded  him  to  his  heart's  content. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  scholastic  year 
my  associate  and  myself  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  school  was  taken 
in  charge  by  another  American,  and,  to 
the  joy  of  all  friends  of  the  school,  the 
two  assistants  resigned.  Not  yet  have  op- 
position and  persecution  ceased  on  the 
part  of  the  conservatives,  who  dread 
light  worse  than  do  the  bats,  but  faithful 
and  efficient  work  will  win  in  the  end. 
Small  and  poorly  ecjuipped  as  it  is,  the 
school  in  Cuenca  will  succeed.  There  is 
nothing  living  that  was  not  once  an  em- 
bryo, and  this  little  germ  of  progress  to- 
ward better  things  which  has  been 
olanted  in  old  Cuenca — Cuenca  with  for- 
ty thousand  inhabitants  and  without  a 
book-store  or  a  printing  press  or  a  bank 
or  a  hotel  or  a  wheeled  vehicle — is  des- 
tined to  grow  until  that  power  which  has 
withheld  enlightenment  and  blocked  the 
wheels  of  progress  for  three  centuries  in 
Ecuador  shall  be  known  only  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  things  that  were. 

Lyndonvilue,  Va, 
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EFORE  the  Almoner, 
Too  liberal  Sin,  I  stood, 
(Agnus  Dei!) 
And  took  ill  haps  that  were 
Diversely  good. 
(Miserere  mei.) 

Yet  I  learned  at  end  thereof, 
The   prayer  of  willing  pain : 
(Agnus  Dei!) 
"  Once  I  have  borne  enough, 
Ease   me   again." 

(Miserere  mei.) 


Went  through  me  utterly, 
The  smart  of  contriteness ; 
(Agnus  Dei!) 
Now   storm   and   scourge   to   me. 
Are    hands    that   bless. 
(Miserere  mei.) 

Thy  mercies,  yea,   are  large, 
Albeit  my  journey  seems 
(Agnus  Dei!) 
Along  the  fiowerless  marge 
Of  emptied  streams; 
(Miserere  mei.) 


And  I  as  one  that  sees 

All  ruined  save  Thy  word. 

(Agnus  Dei!) 

Mine  after-burial  peace 

Praiseth   Thee,   Lord. 

(Miserere  mei.) 

Oxford,  England 


Maeterlinck    and    Browning 

By   William    Lyon    Phelps,    Ph.D 

Lampson  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale  University 


MAURICE  MAETERLINCK  ana 
Robert  Browning — it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  authors  more 
unlike,  two  men  whose  writings  have 
less  in  common.  And  yet  the  similarity 
between  Maeterlinck's  latest  play,  "Mon- 
na  Vanna,"  and  Browning's  poetic 
drama  "  Luria,"  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
surprising  it  has  thus  far  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  Continental,  British  and  Ameri- 
can critics.  That  Maeterlinck  should 
have  gone  to  Browning  for  material  is 
curious  enough ;  but  that  the  likeness  of 
"  Monna  Vanna  "  to  ''  Luria  "  should  be 
purely  accidental,  seems  even  more  cu- 
rious to  one  who  knows  both  plays  well. 

"  Monna  Vanna  "  is  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  sensations  of  Europe.  With 
Madame  Maeterlinck  in  the  title  role,  the 
play  has  been  produced  all  over  Ger- 
many and  Austria;  not  only  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  but  even  in  the  smallest 
towns.*  Its  success  has  been  consist- 
ently remarkable,  and  the  echoes  of  ap- 
plause have  begun  to  reach  New  York. 
In  England  its  representation  was  for- 
bidden, but  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  an- 
nounced it  for  her  American  tour,  only 
to  abandon  the  project  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  herself.  In  Berlin  the 
play  was  first  given  in  German,  but  the 
author  purposes  to  bring  it  to  the  United 
States,  and  have  it  acted  in  its  original 
language — French.  His  wife  will  ap- 
pear as  Monna  Vanna,  and  her  husband 
as  a  literary  lion. 

The  real  reason  why  the  similarity  of 
this  play  to  "  Luria "  has  thus  far  es- 
caped notice,  is  probably  because  the  ad- 
mirers of  Maeterlinck  have  either  for- 
gotten or  have  never  read  Browning's 
production.  Published  in  1846  in  the 
last  number  of  the  ''  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," "  Luria "  attracted  little  at- 
tention at  the  time,  and  has  never  been 
classed  among  the  poet's  more  popular 
works.  It  is  a  melancholy,  noble  and 
ideal  drama,  and,  like  so  many  of  Brown- 

•  The  accompanying  pictures  are  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  Berlin  production  In  December  last. 
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ing's  poems,  it  represents  "  action  in 
character,  rather  than  character  in  ac- 
tion." The  plot  deals  with  a  war  be- 
tween Florence  and  Pisa  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Luria,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Florentine  forces,  is  a  Moor, 
who  has  been  drawn  to  Florence  by  his 
passionate  love  of  art  and  culture.  His 
success  in  arms  has  been  brilliant,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  final  battle  with  the  Pi- 
sans — a  battle  so  well  planned  that  it  can" 
issue  only  one  way — we  find  that  his 
worst  enemies  are  in  his  own  camp,  and 
that  his  final  reward  from  the  city  he 
has  served  is  to  be — death.  Braccio, 
Commissary  of  the  Republic  of  Florence, 
has  keenly  watched  the  development  of 
Luria's  power,  and  while  pretending  to 
be  his  friend  and  admirer,  has  secretly 
sent  dispatches  to  Florence,  which  will 
result  in  the  general's  arrest  so  soon  as 
he  is  no  longer  immediately  necessary  to 
the    city's    welfare.      This   contemptible 


Scene  from  Monna  Vanna,  as  Acted  In  Berlin 
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intrigue  is  well  known  to  Luria,  as  he 
has  intercepted  the  dispatches ;  but  in- 
stead of  going  over  to  the  enemy  he 
calmly  persists  in  his  duty.  In  a  re- 
markable interview  with  Bracchio, 
Browning  brings  out  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  men.  Luria,  a  great,  simple 
nature,  brave  and  noble,  scornfully  tells 
Bracchio  that  his  duplicity  has  been  com- 
pletely discovered,  and  naturally  he  ex- 
pects the  latter  to  be  overwhelmed  with 


from  which  they  cannot  possibly  escape. 
Trivulzio,  Commissary  of  the  Republic 
of  Florence,  while  pretending  to  be  the 
bosom  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, has  in  reality  been 
sending  secret  dispatches  to  the  home 
city,  the  result  of  which  means  the  ar- 
rest and  death  of  Prinzivalle,  so  soon  as 
he  has  fought  the  final  battle,  and  is  no 
longer  needed.  These  dispatches  have 
lieen    intercepted,    and,    in    a    powerful 
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shame  and  confusion.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, Bracchio  is  as  cool  as  ice,  and  de- 
fends his  underhand  methods  with  as- 
tonishing subtlety,  statiijg  that  he  knows 
only  one  master,  Florence,  and  that  it  is 
not  well  for  the  city  to  be  beholden  to 
any  one  man.  He  therefore  thinks  it 
best  that  Luria  should  die. 

Opening  Maeterlinck's  volume,  we 
find  a  situation  precisely  similar.  The 
plot  deals  with  a  war  between  Florence 
and  Pisa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Prin- 
zivalle, an  alien,  is  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Florentine  forces,  and  on  the 
morrow  he  is  about  to  give  the  last  fatal 
blow  to  the  Pisans,  whom  he  has,  thanks 
to  his  brilliant  campaign,  in  a  situation 


scene,  Prinzivalle  confronts  Trivulzio — 
precisely  as  Luria  confronts  Bracchio — 
with  the  proofs  of  his  appalling  treach- 
ery. Let  us  quote,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  seem  to  exaggerate  the  similarity : 

"  Vous  denoncez  la  tous  mes  actes,  basse- 
ment,  faussement,  sans  motif  avouable,  uniqtie- 
ment  pour  le  plaisir  de  nuire,  et  pour  fournir 
d'avance  I'excuse  indispensable  a  I'avarice  in- 
grate  de  Florence,  qui  craint  une  fois  de  plus 
que  sa  reconnaissance  envers  un  mercenaire 
victorieux  ne  lui  coute  trop  cher. 
Tout  y  est  travesti  avec  une  habilete  si  perfide 
que  j'en  viens  par  instants  a  douter  de  ma 
propre  innocence !  " 

Trivulzio    springs    upon    the    general 
with  a  knife,  is  overpowered,  and  then 
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coldly  defends  his  conduct  in  the  dis- 
patches with  absolutely  the  same  reason- 
ing, even  to  the  smallest  detail,  employed 
by  Bracchio  in  Browning's  play. 
'  Now,  of  course,  all  these  striking  sim- 
ilarities *  may  be  accidental ;  but  surely 
they  seem  otherwise.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  M.  Maeterlinck's  explan- 
ation of  them.  Possibly  he  might  call  at- 
tention to  the  totally  diflferent  manner 
in  which  his  play  ends,  which  is  true 
enough.  The  love  motive  is  practically 
absent  in  "  Luria,"  all  attention  being 
concentrated  on  the  chief  figure.     After 

*  There  are  other  minor  points  of  resemblance. 
Luria  and  Prinzivalle  have  each  one  faithful  ad- 
herent in  the  camp 


winning  over  all  his  critics  by  his  splen- 
did magnanimity,  Luria  commits  sui- 
cide, and  the  play  is  merely  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Scripture  text,  "  And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  my- 
self." In  Maeterlinck  the  situation  be- 
comes otherwise,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot 
be  summarized  without  making  the 
drama  seem  far  more  gross  than  it  real- 
ly is,  tho  it  is  certainly  unpleasant.  But 
the  object  of  this  brief  article  is  simply 
to  point  out  the  extraordinary  resem- 
l)lance  that  undoubtedly  exists,  and  to 
recommend  readers  to  examine  it  for 
themselves. 

New  Haven    Conn.  ■, 


The    Recipients    of    the    Nobel    Prize    of    Peace 

By  Frederic  Passy 

I M.  Passy  is  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  President  of  the  French  society  for  pro- 
moting arbitration  between  the  nations.  For  eminent  services  in  arbitration  he  shared  last  year  with 
M.  Henri  Dumant,  the  venerable  Swiss  founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  and 
Arbitration.  Only  last  month  he  was  given  a  new  honor  by  being  promoted  to  the  third  grade  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor — that  is.  Commander.  Tho  an  octogenarian,  M.  Passy  still  lectures  on  arbitration 
and  kindred  subjects  and  frequently  presides  at  reform  meetings.  He  was  once  a  Deputy  for  several 
years  and  was  considered  an  authority  in  the  Chamber  on  economic  questions.  He  is  one  of  France's 
free  trade  leaders.  It  is  therefore  most  fitting  that  he  should  contribute  the  following  short  article 
in  The  Independent  on  his  successors  this  year  as  the  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prize. — Editor.] 


AN  ever  increasing  interest  attaches 
to  all  which  concerns  the  propa- 
ganda of  peace.  This  interest  has 
been,  recently,  still  further  augmented 
by  events  which,  after  having  aroused 
uneasiness,  have  once  more  proved  the 
power  and  won  a  new  victory  for  the 
cause  of  international  arbitration.  The 
credit  of  this  victory,  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit,  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  trustworthy  information  is 
desired  in  regard  to  the  men  to  whom  the 
Norwegian  Committee  has  awarded  the 
prize  of  peace.  I  have  been  asked  to  sup- 
ply this;  both  M.  Gobat  and  M.  Ducom- 
mun  are  well  known  to  me  as  co-workers 
and  friends,  but  my  affection  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  being  entirely  impar- 
tial. 

In  Paris,  October  30th,  1888,  a  meet- 
ing, justly  called  historic,  was  held,  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  the  French 
and  English  Parliaments.  This  meeting 
called  another,  the  following  year  during 
the  Exposition,  composed  of  members  of 


various  Parliaments  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  arbitration  and  peace.  At  the  latter 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  similar  assem- 
bly every  year  in  one  of  the  principal  cit- 
ies of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  became  a  regular 
institution.  The  fourth  of  these  sessions, 
held  at  Berne  in  1892,  was  presided  over 
by  M.  Gobat,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, who  had  already  come  into 
prominence  the  preceding  year  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Rome.  In  order  to  make 
the  permanence, -already  decreed  in  prin- 
ciple, more  real  and,  at  need,  more  visi- 
ble and  active,  a  delegation  charged  with 
representing  the  Union  between  the  ses- 
sions was  there  nominated  and  a  central 
bureau,  of  which  M.  Gobat,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  administrator  delegate,  was  made 
secretary,  became  the  agent  of  it.  Since 
that  time  M.  Gobat,  with  a  zeal  for  which 
his  colleagues  have  had  reason  to  be 
g-rateful,  has  performed  the  always  la- 
borious and  often  delicate  task  of  keep- 
ing up  the  activity  of  the  various  groups, 
of  acting  between  them  as  intermediary 
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and  adviser,  of  preparing  for  the  meet- 
ings, of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  different  Governments  the 
resokitions  passed  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  or,  when  circumstances 
seem  to  require,  making  itself  known  by 
delegation  or  appeals  addressed  to  pub- 
lic opinion. 

What  qualities,  known  first  by  his 
compatriots,  soon  appreciated  by  all,  des- 
ignated   M.    Gobat    for    this    important 


M.   ALBERT   GOBAT 

place?  By  what  previous  work  had  he 
been  prepared  to  fill  it,  as  he  has  done  for 
ten  years,  to  general  satisfaction?  To 
answer  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  brief- 
ly the  principal  phases  of  his  busy  life. 

Charles  Albert  Gobat,  to-day  nearly 
sixty  years  old,  was  born  May  2ist, 
1843,  ^t  Tramelau,  where  his  father  was 
then  pastor.  He  studied  law  successive- 
ly at  Bale,  Heidelberg,  Berne  and  Paris, 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  for  his 
degree  in  the  second  of  these  cities,  and 
finally  established  himself,  as  an  advo- 
cate, at  Delemont,  where  came,  in  his 
turn,  as  a  journalist,  the  friend  who 
shared   with  him  the   Nobel  prize.     In 


1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, a  position  he  has  filled  for 
twenty  years. 

Federal  councillor  from  1882  to  1890, 
then  national  councillor,  continually  re- 
elected since  that  epoch,  in  both  as- 
semblies, he  has  taken  an  active  and 
sometimes  decisive  part  in  the  affairs  of 
his  country.  A  Liberal,  filled  with  that 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  life  which 
has  become  a  universal  sentiment  in  neu- 
tral Switzerland,  and  which  allies  itself 
so  well  with  the  purest  and  proudest  pa- 
triotism, he  was  already  marked  out  to 
take,  when  the  hour  came,  a  prominent 
place  in  the  courageous  ranks  of  the  in- 
ternational militia  of  peace. 

A  historian,  author  of  two  remarkable 
works,  "  The  Republic  of  Berne  and 
France  During  the  Religious  Wars " 
and  '*  The  People's  History  of  Switzer- 
land," a  publication  whose  success  was 
both  immediate  and  lasting,  he  had 
learned  by  the  study  of  the  past  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  present  to  place  far 
above  the  costly,  ephemeral  and  false 
success  of  force  the  wise  and  fruitful 
triumphs  of  law ;  he  had  made  himself 
their  apologist  before  being  called  to 
work  effectively  for  their  realization. 
Always  consistent,  knowing  that  it  is  by 
short  advances  that  the  most  distant  ends 
are  reached,  that  small  successes  prepare 
the  way  for  greater,  he  was  not  content 
to  fill  successfully  his  important  office  as 
principal  agent  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union,  he  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  the  legislation  of  his  country  any- 
thing which  might  contribute  to  help  the 
salutary  practice  of  arbitration.  Thus 
applying  the  principle  of  arbitration  as 
the  great  jurisconsult,  Mancini,  had  for- 
merly done  in  Italy  to  questions  of  an 
economic  order,  he  induced  the  Federal 
Chambers  to  adopt,  after  the  debates  on 
custom  house  tariffs,  an  article  submit- 
ting to  the  Arbitration  Court  of  The 
Hague  all  differences  which  might  arise 
between  Switzerland  and  other  nations 
on  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  or  in- 
terpretation of  its  commercial  treaties — 
a  wise  foresight,  which  if  more  general- 
Iv  imitated  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent or  stifle  at  birth  the  majority  of  con- 
flicts. 
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M.  Gobat  belongs  to  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  the  robust  and  energetic  Swiss 
nation.  He  is  a  large  man,  active,  sin- 
cere, whose  frankness  seems  at  first  a  lit- 
tle rough,  but  loyal  and  cordial,  as  the 
mixture  of  strength  and  kindliness  im- 
printed on  his  features  announces.  All 
who  come  to  him,  from  far  or  near,  pre- 
serve the  most  affectionate  memory  of 
ihc  encounter. 

The  life  of  Elie  Ducommun,  like  that 
of  his  compatriot  and  friend  Gobat,  is  a 
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ELIE  DUCOMMUN 

life  of  incessant  toil,  of  zeal,  of  scrupu- 
lous application  and  devotion  to  his  tasks 
sometimes  modest  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant ;  they  are  always  useful,  however, 
and  their  diversity  bears  witness  to  his 
varied  abilities,  and  suggests  a  little  the 
facility  with  which  the  Americans  can, 
according  to  circumstances,  change 
their   profession   or   employment. 

Born  at  Geneva  in  1833,  it  was  only 
in  1847  when  his  father,  a  native  of 
Neuchatel,  became  a  naturalized  citizen, 
that  he,  too,  at  the  age  of  14  became  a 
member  of  the  city  of  Calvin.  He  there 
finished  his  studies  so  successfully  that 


while  very  young  he  was  called  into 
Saxony  to  teach  in  a  wealthy  family  of 
that  country.  On  his  return  to  Geneva 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
He  would  perhaps  have  continued  there 
had  not  James  Fazy,  then  the  most  pow- 
erful and  most  sought  after  man  in  the 
canton,  in  1855  offered  him  the  manage- 
ment of  his  journal.  The  Geneva  Re- 
view. Two  years  later  he  became  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  in  1862  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  Geneva ;  this  post  he  gave 
up  in  1865,  when,  after  the  success  of 
the  Liberal  or  Independent  party,  he  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  Jurassieu 
Radicals,  who  laid  upon  him  the  burden 
of  founding  and  managing  the  paper, 
Progress,  at  Delemont.  From  Dele- 
mont  he  went  later  to  Berne,  where  he 
was  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  an- 
other journal,  Helvetia.  Established 
henceforward  in  that  city  where  he 
made  himself  appreciated,  he  was  for 
several  years,  thanks  to  his  knowledge 
of  languages,  translator  for  the  National 
Council.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Jura-Berne  Rail- 
road, later  Jura-Simplon,  a  position 
which  to  fill  properly  demands  the  rar- 
est qualities  of  exactitude,  order,  activ- 
ity and  firmness.  The  considerable 
work  he  accomplished  with  admirable 
conscientiousness  did  not  prevent  him 
from  still  taking  part  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  his  country ;  he  sat  for  nine  years 
in  the  Grand  Council  of  Geneva  and  for 
ten  in  the  Grand  Council  of  Berne. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations, 
enough  it  would  seem  to  overwhelm  him, 
after  the  congress  of  Rome,  which  he 
attended  with  his  friend  Gobat,  Ducom- 
mun, long  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
a  member  of  the  International  League 
of  Peace  and  Liberty,  consented  to  take 
upon  himself  the  organization  of  an  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Peace. 

This  had  been  eagerly  desired  by 
many  of  us,  notably  by  Bajer,  the  Dane, 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  object  of 
this  bureau  was  to  unite  among  them- 
selves the  various  societies  scattered 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  to  bring 
together  and  preserve  their  common 
archives,  to  send  out  in  the  name  of  all 
the  statements,  appeals  and  accounts 
which  circumstances  might  require,  and 
to  prepare  for  annual  meetings  after  de- 
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termining  their  location.  At  the  head  of 
this  society  was  placed  a  council  of  nine- 
teen members,  chosen  every  year  from 
representatives  of  various  nations,  the 
current  business  being  done  by  the 
Swiss  members  under  M.  Ducommun's 
direction.  He  has  made  the  work  of  such 
authority  that  not  only  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation but  several  other  Govern- 
ments have  recognized  it,  by  granting 
subsidies,  as  one  of  the  henceforth  es- 
sential organs  of  universal  politics. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
activity,  intelligence  and  tact  required  to 
accomplish  such  a  task.  His  services, 
like  those  of  M.  Gobat,  have  been  gratui- 
tous, never  interfering  for  an  hour  with 
his  duties  as  secretary-general  of  the 
Jura-Simplon,  infringing  in  consequence 
upon  his  hours  of  freedom  at  morning 
or  night.  In  this  way  he  has  carried  on 
a  large  and  often  difficult  correspond 
ence,  has  caused  to  be  collected  and 
methodically  classified  everything  that, 
in  any  country  or  language,  touched, 
near  or  far,  upon  the  question  of  peace, 
and  twice  a  month  has  issued  a  bulletin 
to  those  interested,  keeping  them  in- 
formed of  the  smallest  facts,  deeds  or 
discourses  throug^h  which  the  activity  of 
the  members  of  the  great  family  of  peace 
is  manifested.  Such  achievements  are 
truly  astounding,  and  we  understand  the 
unanimous  assent  which  ratified  the 
epithet  *'  incomparable,"  which  I  could 
not  help  applying  to  him  in  one  of  the 
most  important  congresses. 

Let  me  add,  to  finish  the  portrait  that 
Ducommun  is  a  charming  poet,  a  clear 
and  vigorous  writer,  an  eloquent  lec- 
turer, and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest, 
most  affable  and  most  even  tempered  of 


men.  You  will  understand  why  his  ad- 
mirers and  friends,  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  worthiest,  M.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
Norwegian  Committee,  united  to  offer 
him  an  enduring  souvenir  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  gratitude  and  affection. 

Since  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of 
the  two  recipients  of  the  Nobel  prize  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  end  with  this  re- 
flection : 

It  has  often  been  asked  why,  divid- 
ing the  prize  as  it  has  done,  the  Norwe- 
gian Committee  thought  best  to  reward, 
on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, two  fellow  countrymen.  Several 
persons,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the 
merits  of  both  men,  have  thought  that 
one  at  least  might  have  been  reserved 
until  another  year,  allowing  the  honor 
of  having  one  of  its  members  distin- 
guished to  another  nation. 

I  think  (am  I  wrong?)  that  the  act 
has  a  loftier  motive.  The  representatives 
of  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  which  was 
the  first  body  to  subsidize  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Peace  at  Berne  and  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  its  delegates  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Congresses,  desired 
by  this  significant  act  to  testify  their 
gratitude  for  the  two  centers  of  peace- 
ful international  action,  to  bestow  a  sol- 
emn consecration  upon  them,  and  to  af- 
firm their  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Congresses,  where  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  are  realized,  and  in  the  elite 
of  the  parliaments,  thanks  to  whom, 
what  may  be  called  Portfolios  of  the  Hu- 
man Race  can  be  brought  before  Gov- 
ernments and  hopes,  too  long  delayed,  be 
finally  realized. 


Paris,  France. 
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Reminiscences    of   Washington    Before    the  War 

By  Grace   Greenwood 


THE  winter  of  1852  was  exceedingly 
pleasant  in  Washington.  The 
weather  for  the  most  part  was  un- 
usually mild — sparing  of  snow  and  lav- 
ish of  sunshine.  I  almost  shudder  when 
I  recall  the  light,  brief  velvet  wrap  which 
I  found,  or  imagined,  sufficient  for  the 
coldest  day.  It  was  in  the  latest  style 
and  of  a  warm  color.  There  was  much 
gayety  and  music  and  the  drama  flour- 
ished at  the  Capital.  I  do  not  remember 
attending  operas  or  concerts  that  winter 
— think  that  I  did  not  much  care  to,  so 
lately  had  I  reveled  in' opera  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston,  and  so 
vibrant  was  still  my  memory  with  one 
sweet,  adorable  voice,  the  peculiar,  ex- 
quisite singing  of  Jenny  Lind.  We  have 
had  great  singers  since  her  time — per- 
haps far  greater  artists  than  she,  but 
never  one  of  her  inspired  spiritual  type, 
singing  out  of  the  soul  into  the  soul.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  her  pure,  searching 
voice  was  a  golden  plummet  with  which 
she  was  sounding  for  that  immortal  part 
of  every  listener,  and  that  if  she  didn't 
reach  it,  it  wasn't  there. 

We  attended  one  singular  musical  en- 
tertainment, such  as  would,  I  suppose, 
now  be  called  a  "  recital,"  given  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Scotch  vocalist  and  composer 
named  Dempster,  all  by  himself,  an  en- 
tire evening  of  what  a  young  critic,  much 
gone  on  Italian  opera,  pronounced  "  un- 
mitigated ballad  singing."  Yet  it  was 
sweet  singing  and  the  purely  Scotch 
songs  quite  delicious.  The  closing  num- 
bers, however,  were  the  three  parts  of 
Tennyson's  "  May  Queen,"  most  pathetic 
of  his  earlier  poems,  which  most  of  us 
had  read  and  re-read  and  copiously  cried 
over.  On  this  occasion  we  expected  to 
cry  some  more,  but  didn't — that  stout, 
ruddy,  sonsie-ia.ced  vocalist  was  too  dis- 
illusionizing. We  were  told  that  the 
nervous  poet  laureate  had  listened  to  Mr. 
Dempster's  rendering  of  the  entire  ballad 
with  no  show  of  restlessness.  Strange 
how  much  verse  a  great  poet  can  stand,  if 
it  be  his  own  verse. 
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Among  our  dramatic  entertainments  I 
remember  a  singular  performance  of 
"  The  Serious  Family,"  in  which  the  star 
was  a  tall  young  English  baronet,  actual- 
ly !  This  was  before  the  British  nobility 
had  taken  to  the  stage  to  any  alarming 
degree,  and  we  regarded  with  due  re- 
publican awe  Sir  William  Donne  till  we 
found  that  he  depended  more  on  his  pe- 
dality  than  on  his  pedigree;  his  tour  de 
force  consisting  of  a  stage-crossing  by 
two  prodigious  strides. 

In  Washington  I  first  saw  Charlotte 
Cushman,  with  whom  I  was  destined  to 
enjoy  a  long  and  intimate  friendship.  As 
artist  and  woman  she  was  a  revelation  to 
me,  or  a  series  of  revelations,  each  suc- 
ceeding one  having  a  new  and  a  pro- 
founder  interest.  She  had  a  wider  range 
of  reading,  a  more  thorough  literary  cul- 
ture than  any  actress  I  have  ever  known, 
and  was  generously  sympathetic  toward 
students  and  enthusiasts  in  other  arts 
than  the  dramatic  and  musical.  She  was, 
in  fact,  a  great  woman,  in  heart  and  char- 
acter, as  in  brain.  She  had  a  proud  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  was  brave  and  utterly 
without  affectation  of  any  sort.  Gail 
Hamilton  wrote  of  her,  much  later:  "She 
does  not  enter — she  takes  the  stage,"  and 
she  always  filled  that  stage  with  the 
grand  sweep  and  regal  attitude  of  her 
genius,  so  superbly  independent  of  the 
adventitious  aids  of  elaborate  and  realis- 
tic stage  settings  and  gorgeous  costum- 
ing. She  had  not  the  majestic  beauty  of 
Siddons,  but  she  was  majestic  without  it. 
She  had  not  the  marvelous  grace  of 
Rachel,  but  she  swept  to  her  great 
"  points  "  with  a  pard-like  swiftness  and 
sureness  more  thrilling  to  behold  than 
the  great  Frenchwoman's  gliding,  sinu- 
ous movement  and  classic  poses.  She 
had  a  deep,  rich  voice  and  was  an  exquis- 
ite reader,  of  blank  verse  especially.  As 
an  actress  she  was  somewhat  too  strenu- 
ous, sometimes  lacking  needed  repose. 
Yet  in  nothing  was  her  dramatic  power 
more  impressive  and  peculiar  than  in  cer- 
tain breathless  moments  of  silence,  pre- 
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ceding  some  outburst  of  tragic  passion —  his   early   boyhood   he   had   been   abso- 

moments  like  still  storm-clouds,  pulsating  lutely  without  a  home.     Yet  it  was  he 

with  fire.     She  was  not  self-conscious,  who  had  breathed  the  very  soul  of  home 

but  quietly  sure  of  herself,  and  her  dig-  into  the  music  of  his  age,  the  language 

nity  had  no  alloy  of  pretension.   She  was  of  his  country  and  that  of  every  civilized 

generous  and  often   enthusiastic  in  her  nation    under    the    sun — John    Howard 

judgment   of   other    artists.      She    once  Payne,  author  of  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

wrote  to  me  of  Grisi,  the  great  singer,  He  will  never  go  out  of  fashion,  even  in 

"My    soul    lies    at    her    feet;"    and    of  his  own  country,  or  not  till  luxurious 

Rachel  she  said,  "  She  is  not  a  tragic  hotel  and  apartment-living  becomes  the 

actress,  she  is  Tragedy."  rule  with  moderately  well-to-do  people — 

I    have    been    told    that    if    Cushman  simple  millionaires ; — not  till  monstrous 

could   return    to   us   in   the   fullness   of  sky-scraping    tenement    houses,    packed 

her    dramatic    powers,    and    they    were  with   seething,    stifling   humanity,   layer 

thought  somewhat  more  than  respectable  upon   layer,   are  multiplied   a   thousand 

in  those  unenlightened  times,  she  would  fold — not  till  the  pride  and  greed  of  land 

be    voted    heavy,    inartistic,    hopelessly  barons  shall  have  walled  away  from  the 

homely,  not  stylish,  and  so  would  surely  common  people  still  vaster  tracts  of  their 

not  succeed.     I  do  not  know  about  the  rightful  inheritance,  to  serve  as  unpro- 

success, — republican    fickleness    and    an  ductive  private  pleasure  parks,  and  not 

anti-American  syndicate  might  stand  in  till    savage    monopolies    and    insatiable 

the  way  of  that ;  but  I  do  know  she  would  trusts  withhold  from  the  laboring  poor 

not    come    relying    on   the    questionable  more  and  more  of  the  sacred  necessities 

favor  of  princes  ;  she  would  not  flutter  or  of  decent  human  existence.     Then,  for 

storm  about  the  stage  to  the  rustle  of  very  shame,  the  dear,  simple  home-song 

many  changes  of  costly  raiment,  to  the  will  be  old-ifashioned,  out  of  fashion,  ob- 

sparkle  and  rattle  of  incongruous  jewel-  solete. 

ry,  each  jewel  with  a  tender  history;  she  When  I  saw  him  last  Mr.  Payne  had 

would  never  prostitute  her  art  to  the  im-  just  been  reappointed  Consul  at  Tunis, 

personation  of  the  maudlin  eleventh-hour  where  he  died  a  few  months  later.     In 

penitents  or   shameless  wantons  of  the  1883  his  body  was  disinterred,  brought 

vile  "  problem  plays  "  of  our  day — Eng-  to  Washington  and  burned  in  Oak  Hill 

lish,  French,  Norwegian  or  Italian.    She  Cemetery    with    more    than    honor.      A 

would  come  as  we  knew  her,  a  decent,  thousand  trained  voices  sang    his    own 

honest  American  woman.  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  over  his  grave 

I  think  that  with  certain  personal  ad-  to  a  magnificent  instrumental  accompani- 
vantages,  Mrs.  Fiske,  of  all  American  ment.  A  glorious  home  coming  at  last! 
tragediennes  of  to-day,  is  nearest  to  I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Cushman.  She  has  a  like  courageous  Mr.  Payne  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a 
naturalness  and  quiet  intensity  of  feel-  dramatist  and  composer  and  that  his 
ing,  a  like  swift  and  keen  intelligence ;  great  song  appeared  first  in  his  own 
she  gives  a  like  impression  of  reserved  opera,  "  The  Maid  of  Milan." 
force,  and  in  a  crisis  has  those  moments  One  day  in  the  dear  old  Library  of 
of  grand  silence  which  tighten  on  the  Congress  I  was  introduced  to  another 
heart  and  from  which  her  somber  passion  American  author,  lately  appointed  Con- 
leaps  to  light.  sul  to  Paris,  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich.    I  was 

Among  the  distinguished  men  whom  I  struck  dumb  for  a  moment  by  the  Li- 
met  in  Washington  early  in  that  session  brarian's  announcement  that  this  fine 
was  one  whom  I  remember  with  a  pe-  looking,  middle-aged  gentleman  was  the 
culiar,  aflfectionate  interest.  This  was  a  *'  Peter  Parley  "  whose  small  geography 
pale,  spare,  elderly  man  with  a  grave,  had  first  rounded  up  the  flat  earth  and 
sensitive  face,  with  fine  dark  eyes,  some-  rolled  out  "  the  Seven  Seas  "  for  me.  In 
what  sunken  and  which  seemed  to  me  that  little  book  there  was  a  frontispiece 
very  sad — perhaps  only  from  illness,  but  representing  "  Uncle  Peter,"  a  venerable 
the  expression  struck  me  as  peculiarly  valetudinarian,  as  a  teacher  surrounded 
wistful  and  homseless,and  so  haunted  me  by  eager  little  pupils,  whom  he  was  stern- 
for  days.     I  afterward  knew  that  from  ly  admonishing  not  to  touch  his  gouty 
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foot,  bandaged  and  resting  on  a  cushion 
before  him.  It  was  that  poor,  dear,  iras- 
cible old  master  whom  I  had  loved  in  my 
joyous  "  jogafy "  days,  not  this  hale, 
erect  gentleman,  blithe  of  aspect  and 
light  of  foot.  As  a  Consul-General  he 
might  do  well  enough,  but  not  as  my 
poet-tutor,  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
verses  beginning: 

"  The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air — " 

We  used  an  apple  in  our  object  lesson 
and  afterwards  ate  the  apple.  No,  this 
stranger  was  not  irascible,  nor  venerable, 
nor  crippled,  and  his  name  was  not  Peter. 
So  pass  the  lovely  illusions  of  childhood ! 
Still  another  Consul,  English,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Richmond,  was  visiting 
Washington  that  winter.  This  was  the 
novelist,  G.  P.  R.  James,  then  very  popu- 
lar with  great  numbers  of  readers,  and 
loved  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  know  him  personally,  for  he  was  a 
most  genial  and  amiable  gentleman  and 
a  delightful  companion.  Critics  even 
then  were  writing  him  down  as  being 
eclipsed  by  the  genius  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins.  I  do  not 
think  those  novelists  thought  so.  1  am 
sure  Mr.  Dickens  did  not  from  the  way 
he  spoke  of  his  old  friend  to  me,  whose 
letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  James  he 
honored  in  a  manner  the  most  gracious 
and  generous.  The  novels  of  James 
were  mostly  historical  and  the  work  of 
a  genuine  student  of  history,  an  author 
capable  of  throwing  his  life  into  the  life 
of  whatever  age  he  pictured  and  of  pic- 
turing the  noblest  womanhood  and  the 
bravest  manhood  of  any  age.  His  Eng- 
lish was  pure  and  so  was  his  morality. 
A  reproduction  of  some  of  his  best  his- 
torical romances  would  be  a  novelty 
nowadays.  It  seems  to  me  we  might  as 
well  have  the  real  thing  as  so  many  imi- 
tations. But  I  suppose  such  a  rehabilita- 
tion would  meet  with  derision  from  our 
wise  young  critics,  who  know  little  of 
Mr.  James,  except  that  he  was  wont  to 
start  off  a  novel  with  "  a  solitary  horse- 
man "  bent  on  deeds  of  high  emprise. 
They  think  that,  like  Ravenswood,  he  has 


"  stabled  his  horse  in  the  Kelpie's  flow  " 
of  old-fashioned  things,  while  Knights  of 
the  new  historical  romance  all  glitter  and 
glimmer,  "  cling,  clang  and  ping  pang," 
ride  amain.  Mostly  cavaliers  of  Virginia 
are  these — the  "  Ole  Virginny  that  never 
tires." 

One  night  during  a  reception  at  the 
National  Hotel  Mr.  James  pointed  out  to 
me  an  accomplished  waltzer  as  the 
nephew  of  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  son  of  the  famous 
novelist.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  who 
afterward  performed  a  sort  of  titular 
somersault  and  became  Bulwer  Lytton, 
also  peer  of  the  realm.  This  son,  Robert 
Edward,  who  long  since  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  and  estates  and  has  earned 
for  himself  the  highest  diplomatic  and 
vice-regal  honors,  was  then  about 
twenty-one,  but  looking  much  younger 
and  a  really  delightful  fellow  and  a  great 
favorite  in  society,  especially  among 
young  matrons,  who  petted  him  not  a 
little.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  offered 
to  "  kiss  him  for  his  mother,"  for  Lady 
Bulwer  was  notorious  for  her  vixenish 
temper  and  unseemly  attacks  on  her  hus- 
band in  the  press,  in  novels  and  even  at 
the  hustings,  and,  unkindest  cut  of  all, 
printing  his  love-letters,  silly  to  the  last 
pitiable  degree.  Mr.  James  told  me  that 
the  young  attache  resembled  wonderfully 
his  mother,  who,  as  the  brilliant  Rosina 
Wheeler,  was  before  her  marriage  the 
rage  in  Dublin  and  London  society.  He 
certainly  was  remarkably  handsome, 
graceful  and  engaging,  and  I  could  but 
pity  the  misguided  mother  and  unhappy 
wife  on  her  long  "  strike."  Some  ten 
years  later  all  the  English  reading  world 
of  young  people  were  delighting  in  a 
long,  long  poem,  so  full  of  fancy  and  ten- 
der sentiment  that  it  seemed  too  brief  for 
them.  Alas,  for  the  fugacious  nature  of 
time,  making  a  new  speed-record  every 
day !  A  stall  in  "  the  Kelpie's  flow  " 
seems  already  to  have  received  the 
ambling  palfrey  of  the  engaging  young 
poet  who,  as  Owen  Meredith,  gave  us 
''  Lucille."  Kelpies  are  more  voracious 
and — quick-sand  is  so  much  quicker 
nowadays  than  in  the  time  of  Scott. 

New  RocHFi.LE.  N.  V. 
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Zola's  Truth 

There  is  a  certain  happy  fitness  in  the 
fact  that  the  last  novel*  to  come  from 
Zola's  fertile  brain  should  be  based  on 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  in  which  his  courage- 
ous stand  for  the  truth  against  error  and 
prejudice  brought  him  honorable  ap- 
plause from  many  who  had  denounced 
him  as  an  artist.  The  plot  of  his  novel 
is  skilfully  adapted  from  the  actual  trial, 
and  the  characters  are  in  several  in- 
stances barely  concealed  portraits  of 
those  who  won  fame  or  infamy  from 
their  part  in  the  national  drama.  In  a 
small  town  there  are  two  schools, — one 
the  communal,  secular  institution  con- 
ducted by  a  Jew  named  Simon,  the  other 
a  Christian  school  kept  by  three  Broth- 
ers under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
Simon's  young  nephew  is  murdered,  un- 
der circumstances  unspeakably  vile,  by 
one  of  the  Brothers.  Immediately^  to 
shield  the  church  the  Jesuits  lay  the  crirne 
upon  Simon ;  hatred  against  the  Jews  is 
inflamed  by  cunning  intrigue,  and  the 
innocent  school-master  is  condemned. 
Later  his  advocate,  his  brother,  and^  a 
loyal  friend,  by  working  together,  dis- 
cover evidence,  corresponding  in  nature 
to  the  famous  bordereau  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  which  points  to  the  true  criminal, 
and  a  new  trial  is  granted.  Simon  is 
again  convicted  by  fraud,  but  is  imme- 
diately pardoned.  Afterward,  when  a 
new  generation  has  sprung  up  who  have 
been  trained  in  "  the  truth  "  by  the  com- 
munal schools,  and  when  these  schools 
have  spread  the  halo  of  a  beatific  millen- 
nium over  the  land,  Simon  is  summoned 
back  from  self-imposed  exile  and  re- 
ceived with  honors  and  awards  by  the 
converted  township. 

The  filthy  crime  which  is  chosen  to 
take  the  place  of  that  charged  against 
Dreyfus,  recalls  only  too  forcibly  the 
worst  of  Zola's  literary  offenses,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  apart  from  this 
initial  blot,  the  work  is  singularly  clean — 
so  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
somewhat  dull  and  lacking  in  the  vitality 

•  Truth.  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  hy  Ernest 
A.  Vizetclly.     New  York  :  John  Lane.     $1.50, 
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which  Zola  knew  how  to  impart  to  his 
most  cancerous  creations ;  the  conclud- 
ing parts  of  the  story  in  particular  are 
insufferably  long  drawn  out  and  amor- 
phous. To  us,  at  least,  the  chief  interest 
derived  from  the  book  was  due  to  the 
logical  conclusion  it  furnished  to  a  long 
career  of  literary  transgression.  We 
have  not  been  admirers  of  Zola's  boasted 
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art ;  nor  has  the  extent  of  his  influence 
over  the  world  of  letters  tended  to  soothe 
one's  exasperation  at  the  character  of 
that  influence.  His  spell,  like  the  *'  anti- 
magic  "  wand  of  Thomson's  "  Knight," 
has  seemed  at  times  almost  to  have  trans- 
formed the  ^air  garden  of  the  imagina- 
tion into  a  wilderness  of  evil  sights : — 

"  Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  hand ; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  pud- 
dles found ; 
On  baleful  heaths  the  groves  all  blackened 

stand  ; 
And  o'er  the  weedy  foul  abhorred  ground, 
Snakes,   adders,    toads,   each   loathly   creature 
crawls  around." 
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There  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  de-  lose  interest  in  the  manipulation  of  such 
velopnient  in  Zola's  artistic  method,  not  childish  puppets.  Not  even  the  illicit  sea- 
vvithout  its  lesson  for  us  of  the  New  soning  of  criminal  passions  could  main- 
World  who  run  hither  and  thither  for  tain  his  or  the  reader's  appetite  for  this 
literary  models.  His  works  fall  into  false  art.  The  logical  step  was  to  dis- 
three  pretty  well  defined  groups,  follow-  card  the  study  of  individuals  as  such  and 
ing  one  the  other  in  logical  sequence  tho,  to  seek  in  the  impulsive  actions  of  masses 
as  commonly  happens,  they  overlap  of  men  an  interest  which  could  not  be 
somewhat  in  time.  First  of  all  was  the  found  in  the  units  of  the  mass — to  look 
avowed  and  militant  *'  naturalist,"  who  for  significance  in  quantity  where  quality 
studied  mankind  as  a  pure  product  of  was  lacking.  That  is  nothing  else  than 
heredity  and  environment,  as  a  creature  the  abnegation  of  art,  but  for  a  while  it 
subdued  to  nature  and  devoid  of  free  caught  the  fancy  of  French  writers  and 
will.  "  I  fear  Wordsworth  loves  nature,  public,  just  as  it  is  beginning  now  in  our 
and  nature  is  the  work  of  the  Devil ;  the  belated  fashion  to  catch  the  fancy  of 
Devil  is  in  us  as  far  as  we  are  nature,"  American  readers.  In  these  novels  of. 
said  the  poet  Blake;  and  however  inept  Zola's  second  stage  we  are  no  longer 
the  words  may  be  when  applied  to  the  asked  to  concern  ourselves  primarily 
author  of  "  The  Excursion,"  there  is  a  with  the  impulses  of  the  individual,  much 
peculiar  fitness  in  them  for  the  Parisian  less  with  the  growth  of  character  through 
professors  of  naturalism,  for  by  a  curi-  the  contention  of  circumstances,  or  with 
ous  fatality  they  sought  nature  in  the  the  play  of  will  against  will  or  human 
gutter  and  never  in  the  clear  stream,  will  against  fate,  but  with  the  instinctive 
Zola  would  attempt  to  dissect  the  human  animalized  life  of  some  class — factory 
being  as  a  clockmaker  takes  to  pieces  a  hands,  not  as  individuals  but  as  a  brute 
watch;  he  found  no  central  faculty,  no  mob,  or  peasants,  or  some  other.  And 
mystery  of  creation,  inexplicable  and  in-  with  the  enlargement  of  the  subject 
expressible  in  its  action,  no  freedom  of  comes  a  corresponding  exaggeration  of 
will,  no  character  properly  speaking,  but  the  bestial  elements.  As  the  class  is  for 
only  sensual  desires  working  through  Zola  a  multiplication  of  the  animal  unit, 
material  organs,  and  these  desires  were  so  the  passions  of  the  class,  lacking  any 
commonly  filthy.  His  theme  was  the  life  control  of  character,  are  the  exaggerated 
of  individuals,  but  individuals  deprived  uncleannesses  of  the  individual.  Of 
of  the  source  of  character.  Lacking  this  these  novels  "  La  Terre  "  may  be  taken 
contest  of  character,  the  great  literary  as  a  striking  and  malodorous  example, 
motive  of  interest,  he  was  forced  to  lend  Even  the  strong  taste  of  the  creator  of 
factitious  zest  to  his  work  by  an  inartis-  Jerome  Coignard  revolted  from  the  un- 
tie appeal  to  the  senses.  As  a  type  of  his  utterable  filthiness  of  that  book,  which 
purely  naturalistic  novels  one  may  take  he  calls  "  Les  Georgiques  de  la  crapule." 
"  Nana,"  wherein  the  effect  of  a  particu-  It  is  no  less  an  insult  to  the  decencies  of 
lar  vice  on  a  variety  of  men  and  women  nature  than  of  man.  The  very  beasts  of 
is  studied  with  infinite  erudition  and  dis-  the  field  and  the  inanimate  things  of  the 
gusting  familiarity.  To  those  who  would  earth  are  caught  up  into  a  frenzy  of 
find    a   moral    lesson    in    the    loathsome  obscenity. 

death  of  the  heroine,  lying  in  tragic  isola-  "  n  n'a  pas  de  gout,"  says  M.  Anatole 
tion  in  her  chamber,  while  from  the  France,  "  et  je  finis  par  croire  que  le  manque 
streets  below  rises  the  no  less  tragic  war-  de  gout  est  ce  peche  mysterieux  dont  parle 
cry,  "a  Berlin!  a  Berlin!" — to  such  TEcriture,  le  plus  grand  des  peches,  le  seul 
apologists  one  can  only  say  that  strength  ^^^  "^  ^^^^  P^^  pardonne. 
does  not  spring  from  pollution,  and  that  And  the  last  stage  is  equally  to  be  ex- 
morality  is  not  taught  where  free-will  pected.  From  the  manipulation  of  these 
and  character  are  denied.  A  man  may  inert  masses,  which  are  in  reality  only  a 
conceivably  be  made  timid  in  vice  by  symbol  of  some  abstract  conception  of 
such  reading;  certainly  he  is  not  fortified  human  degradation  in  the  author's  mind, 
in  virtue.  he  turns  frankly  to  the  study  of  abstract 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  one  to  whom  ideas   themselves,   making  the   so-called 

individual  men  were  without  any  central  characters  of  his  story  the  mere  pawns 

controlling  principle  of  character  should  moved  by  some  idee  fixe  of  the  moment. 
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Literature,  which  is  the  fair  record  of 
the  human  soul,  has  no  share  in  such 
work.  Because  Hterature  is  just  this 
record  of  the  still  unaltering  human 
soul  it  represents  the  world  always 
in  some  sort  sub  specie  cuternitatis,  and 
the  work  of  true  literature  is  as  in- 
teresting to-day  as  it  was  yesterday  or 
shall  be  to-morrow.  Even  our  pettiest 
novels,  in  so  far  as  they  lay  any  claim 
whatsoever  to  belong  to  literature,  pre- 
sent human  life  to  us  with  a  touch  of 
this  unchanging  aspect.  But  with  the 
latest  of  Zola's  books  there  is  no  breath 
of  this  inspiration  which  comes  from  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart.  Take  this 
"  Verite,"  or  *'  Truth,"  as  an  illustration. 
The  theme  of  the  book,  as  the  title  im- 
])lies,  is  not  the  interplay  of  character, 
l)Ut  the  action  of  this  great,  dumb  idea, 
this  conception  of  '*  Falsehood  "  and 
"  Truth,"  as  Zola  sees  them,  moving  the 
dull  creatures  of  his  brain  hither  and 
thither.  Pilate  is  answered  at  last :  Zola's 
falsehood  is  the  Catholic  Church,  his 
truth  is  the  communal  school — a  wonder- 
ful simplification  of  a  strangely  intricate 
question.  The  development  of  this  con- 
ception through  the  plot  of  the  story 
shows  a  childlike  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture which  would  be  incredible  did  it  not 
flow  as  a  logical  result  from  his  initial 
naturalism,  which  practically  denied  the 
separate  existence  of  human  nature. 
Were  it  not  for  the  illegitimate  and 
ephemeral  interest  created  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  plot  to  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
the  novel  would  be  unreadable. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  de  mortuis, 
which  might  seem  to  apply  with  special 
force  to  one  whose  last  act  was  a  brave 
stand  against  the  madness  of  a  people. 
But  with  Zola  the  defender  of  Dreyfus 
we  are  not  here  concerned ;  we  deal  with 
the  novelist  only.  Nor  would  it  seem 
worth  our  while  to  go  over  this  scandal- 
ous literary  history  were  it  not  that  there 
is  a  manifest  tendency  in  this  country  to 
adopt  those  fallacies  of  naturalism  which 
France  is  just  beginning  to  outlive.  The 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Norris 
showed  the  working  of  some  of  the  most 
disastrous  of  Zola's  literary  principles 
(not  Zola's  nastiness  be  it  said  emphatic- 
ally), and  others  of  less  power  than  Mr. 
Norris  seem  to  be  turning  into  those 
blind  alleys.  '    P.  R.  M. 


John  Mackenzie,  Missionary  and 
Statesman 

It  is  a  strong,  bearded,  honest  Scotch 
face  that  looks  out  at  us  from  the  por- 
trait of  "  John  Mackenzie,  South  African 
Missionary  and  Statesman."  *  There  is 
a  suggestion  of  General  Grant  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  man  himself  was 
of  the  same  grand  strain.  He  loses  noth- 
ing by  reason  of  his  biographer,  who  has 
made  an  admirable  presentation  of  a  very 
interesting  life  work. 

Mackenzie  was  the  man  in  the  middle 
of  things  in  Bechuanaland  when  the 
British  were  pressing  in  from  one  side 
and  the  Boers  from  the  other ;  when  the 
great  discoveries  of  gold  in  Mashona- 
land  brought  a  rush  of  semi-barbarous 
white  men,  armed  and  violent,  among 
the  blacks,  whom  Mackenzie,  Moffat  and 
their  fellows  were  trying  to  lead  to  civili- 
zation. 

As  between  Matabele  and  Makololo, 
Moseleketse,  Sekhome  and  Khame,  Mac- 
kenzie was  neutral.  He  was  the  mutual 
friend  of  all  the  fighters  and  they  all 
trusted  him.  So  that  when  they  went  to 
war  with  each  other  all  parties  deposited 
property  in  his  hands  for  safe  keeping. 
But  as  between  Boer  and  Briton  it  was 
different.  Mackenzie  early  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  welfare  of  the  great 
dark  country  around  the  city  of  Sho- 
shong,  where  he  had  his  headquarters, 
required  British  protection,  and  he  spared 
no  pains  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  and  the  rulers 
at  Cape  Colony.  When  he  first  entered 
the  country,  in  1858,  he  found  the  Boers 
antagonistic  to  missionaries  and  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  it  was  Boers,  and  not 
savage  blacks,  who  had  destroyed  the 
missionary  stations  established  by  Dr. 
Livingstone.  The  biographer  says  (p. 
44): 

"  Both  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat  and  Mackenzie 
knew  intimately  the  leading  Boers  of  that  dis- 
trict ;  knew  the  men  who  had  led  on  that  ex- 
pedition to  Koloberg ;  knew  the  houses  to 
which  Mr.  Livingstone's  furniture  had  been 
carried,  and  they  knew,  lastly,  that  the  utmost 
the  Boers  ever  said  for  themselves  was  not 
that  the  natives  had  destroyed  Livingstone's 
premises,    but    that    the    rash    deed    had    been 


*  John  Mackenzie,  South  African  Mission- 
AHY  AND  Statesman.  Bi)  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie. 
New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     $2.00  net. 
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done  by  the  wilder  young  men  of  the  Boer 
command  without  the  approval  of  their 
elders." 

After  the  Sand  River  Convention  the 
Boers  believed  that  Great  Britain  had 
handed  Bechuanaland  over  to  them,  and 
accordingly  they  strongly  resented  the 
presence  there  of  missionaries  of  the 
London  Board,  who  were  civilizing  and 
educating  the  natives  and  unfitting  them 
for  serfdom.  Hence  they 
hated  and  feared  Mackenzie, 
who  for  forty  years  never 
ceased  to  call  on  Great  Brit- 
ain to  take  over  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  civilization. 
iHe  went  to  England,  saw 
the  great  statesmen  there 
and  insisted  that  the  Boers 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
attainment  of  supreme  pow- 
er in  South  Africa.  But  he 
could  not  rouse  hi  hearers. 
His  prophetic  eye  perceived 
that  the  result  of  the  policy 
of  '*  let  things  alone  "  would 
be  such  a  growth  of  Boer 
strength,  such  retrogression 
of  the  blacks,  whose  feet 
were  set  in  the  paths  of  civil- 
ization, and  such  oppression 
of  Britons  in  Bechuanaland 
as  would  finally  bring  on  a 
dreadful  war.  Just  eight 
months  after  the  death  of 
Mackenzie  the  war  that  he 
foresaw  broke  out. 

But  tho  the  British  Gov- 
ernment did  not  take  Mac- 
kenzie's advice,  yet  his  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  the 
situation     was     appreciated 
and    he    was    made    Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Bechuana- 
land in  1884.     It  was  in  his 
j)resence  that  the  flag  of  Stellaland  was 
pulled   down   at   Vryburg  and    that    of 
Britain  hoisted  in  its  stead,  aftci  the  peo- 
ple had  held  two  meetings  and  had  voted. 
Mackenzie's    triumph    there    was    com- 
plete,  but   Sir   Hercules  Robinson   tele- 
graphed in  alarm : 

"  Hoisting  the  British  flag  is  technically  the 
Symbol  of  Sovereignty ;  Bechuanaland  is  only 
native  territory  under  a  British  protectorate, 
and  you  are  not  justified  in  altering  the  status 
without  the  express  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government." 


So  the  British  authorities  rejected  the 
advances  of  the  Stellalanders.  Economy 
dictated  this  from  Robinson : 

"  We  estimate  that  the  fifty  police  you  ask 
for  will  cost  ii,2oo,  and  the  equipment  at  start- 
ing about  £5,000  more.  Have  you  considered 
where  all  this  money  is  to  come  from?  " 

The  Stellalanders,  refused  by  the  Brit- 
ish, turned  to  the  Boers,  and  Robinson's 
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economy  finally  cost  the  mother  country 
scores  of  millions  of  pounds. 


^ 


Teachings    of    Plant    Life 

Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  has  made  for 
himself  a  well  recognized  place  in  mod- 
ern literature.  His  "  Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature  "  opened  up  a  vein  which  he  has 
followed  with  other  volumes,  the  last  of 
which  is  The  Deeper  Teachings  of  Plant 
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Life*  It  is  a  delightful  book,  fragrant 
with  the  odors  of  flowers  and  summer 
fields.  It  will  bring  a  richer  fragrance 
than  exhales  from  earthly  plants  to  de- 
vout readers  who  love  to  think  of  their 
Saviour  as  "  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the 
Lily  of  the  valley." 

the  book  is  really  a  popular  natural 
history  of  common  flowers  and  plants, 
with  occasional  thoughts  upon  moral  and 
religious  themes  as  suggested  by  the 
analogies  of  nature.  Dr.  Macmillan  has 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  botany. 
He  is  an  unusually  close  observer  of  ob- 
jects in  his  favorite  field  and  has  the 
faculty  of  ''  reading  between  the  lines  " 
the  mute  signals  which  natural  things 
make  to  a  poetic  spirit.  He  is  thus  well 
equipped  to  interpret  both  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  side  of  nature.  Doubt- 
less the  book  abounds  in  anthropomor- 
phisms. The  author  writes  himself  into 
the  plants  that  he  loves  and  studies.  His 
analogies  at  times  seem  overstrained,  yet 
they  form  one  of  his  chief  merits. 

Dr.  Macmillan  everywhere  frankly 
takes  for  granted  the  theory  of  evolution 
in  plant  life.  This  is  a  significant  fact 
in  a  work  issuing  from  an  evangelical 
clergyman  and  written  with  an  avowed 
religious  purpose.  Independently  of  the 
pleasure,  instruction  and  spiritual  uplift 
which  the  author  gives,  we  feel  that 
unconsciously  he  has  made  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  apologetics.  We  hear  noted- 
ly less  nowadays  of  the  supposed  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion.  There 
is  a  marked  recession  of  that  tide  of  so- 
called  "  scientific  doubt  "  which  rose  so 
high  thirty  years  ago.  And  such  a  book 
as  this  declares  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  true  and  deep  sympathy  between  the 
Creator  and  all  his  works,  the  unity  of 
thought  and  method  in  all  realms  of  the 
(Hvine  Sovereign — living  and  non-living, 
material  and  spiritual. 

Occasional  blemishes  somewhat  de- 
tract from  the  general  excellence  of  the 
work.  Sentences  105  and  ^02  words 
long  (pp.  21,  22)  could  easily  have  been 
shortened  and  at  least  should  have  been 
made  clear.  In  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Wood-Sorrel  "  five  species  of  the  genus 
Oxalis  are  given  with  the  initial  abbre- 
viation (O.  stricta,  O.  ccrniia,  etc.),  with 

♦  TiiR  Dkkpbr  Tbaciungs  ok  Plant  Life.  By 
Hugh  Macmillan.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker. 
$1.20  net. 


only  one  previous  reference  several 
pages  back  to  the  genus  by  full  name ; 
which  takes  too  much  for  granted  in  a 
general  reader.  Traces  of  hasty  or  care- 
less proof  reading  appear ;  but  the  most 
curious  slip  is  in  the  "  running  title," 
which  throughout  is  "  The  Poetry  of 
Plants,"  altho  the  title-page  denominates 
the  book  "  The  Deeper  Teachings  of 
Plant  Life."  This  is  doubtless  the  ear- 
mark of  a  work  printed  in  Great  Britain 
and  reprinted  in  America  from  imported 
plates.  But  why  should  publishers  in 
such  a  case  think  a  change  of  title  need- 
ful ?  However,  the  change  is  here  de- 
cidedly for  the  better.  Yet  the  publisher 
might  have  taken  pains  to  cover  up  so 
broad  a  trail,  even  tho  such  insular  foot- 
prints as  "  colour  "  and  "  odour  "  were 
permitted  to  remain. 

Cell  Poison.s 

It  is  a  never  ending  source  of  surprise 
in  the  study  of  plants  to  find  that  from 
the  same  soil  and  moisture  and  air  at  once 
the  most  nutritious  and  healthful  and  the 
most  poisonous  substances  may  be  elab- 
orated. The  active  agents  in  this  manu- 
facture of  such  difterent  materials  are 
the  cells  of  the  plants  that  in  themselves 
present  scarcely  noticeable  diflferences  of 
structure.  The  present  volume  *  consists 
of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  toxic  sub- 
stances that  are  elaborated  by  the  various 
cells  in  the  human  organism,  as  well 
those  which  are  naturally  components  of 
the  tissues  as  those  which  accidentally  be- 
come tenants  of  the  human  body.  This 
includes  first,  then,  the  study  of  bacterial 
products  that  are  poisonous,  then  of  va- 
rious food  materials  that  prove  toxic,  and 
finally  of  certain  products  of  the  living 
cells  of  the  human  body  itself  that  may 
under  special  circumstances  prove  toxic 
even  for  human  tissues,  producing  a  true 
self-poisoning. 

The  book  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
how  complex  is  the  chemistry  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  serves  at  the  same  time  to 
show,  notwithstanding  recent  progress, 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  in  this 

*  Cellular  Toxins,  or  the  Chemical  Factors 
IN  THE  Causation  of  Disease.  By  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  In  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Frederick  H.  Novy, 
M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Junior  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
New  York  :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.     $3.00,  net. 
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matter.  The  old  herb  doctors  insisted,  as  do  Old  Testament  theology  this  volume  will 
the  modern  advertising  remedy  makers,  come  as  a  delightful  revelation  of  the 
that  their  remedies  being  purely  vegetable  man's  personality  and  inner  life.  It  con- 
could  do  no  possible  harm.  As  a  matter  sists  of  a  brief  Biography,  sympathetic- 
of  fact,  the  vegetable  world  supplies  pois-  ally  and  admiringly  told,  and  a  number 
ons  much  more  powerful  than  the  min-  of  selected  sermons.  In  the  Biography 
oral  kingdom.  Strychnine,  atropine,  we  have  much  that  is  typical  of  the  best 
aconitine,  conine  from  hemlock  and  nico-  life  of  Scotland,  some  of  its  incidents 
tine  are  examples.  It  is  not  so  surpris-  being  as  charming  and  touching  as  any- 
ing  then  to  find  that  the  microscopic  thing  contained  in  the  *'  Bonnie  Brier 
plants,  the  bacteria,  produce  intensely  Bush."  The  sermons  here  selected  are 
poisonous  substances.  Some  of  these,  all  based  on  Bible  characters  and  gen- 
however,  are  only  poisons  because  reac-  erally  deal  with  some  crisis  in  their  spir- 
tions  which  they  produce  in  the  tissues  itual  history.  They  are  the  utterances 
cause  subsequent  toxic  modifications  of  of  a  heart  profoundly  religious,  deeply 
normal  secretions,  just  as  others  are  neu-  sympathetic  and  keenly  alive  to  the  re- 
tralized  by  combinations  with  substances  Hgious  and  social  problems  of  the  day. 
in  the  body  cells.  Perhaps   their   most   prominent   note    is 

The  chapter  on  ptomaines,  the  poisons  that  of  reverence,  being  manifestly  the 
found  in  dead  tissues,  brings  out  very  utterance  of  a  soul  that  habitually  lives 
clearly  the  limitations  of  chemical  knowl-  in  the  conscious  presence  of  God.  And 
edge  with  regard  to  the  alkaloids,  and  we  can  easily  believe  what  is  said  by  his 
practically  all  the  strong  vegetable  pois-  biographer  that  in  all  his  pulpit  utter- 
ons  occur  in  this  form.  Many  observa-  ances  the  first  and  most  impressive  thing 
tions  show  that  the  recognition  of  such  was  not  his  preaching  at  all,  but  his 
substances  as  morphine  and  aconitine  prayers,  "  so  real,  intimate  and  true  was 
when  used  for  criminal  poisoning  pur-  this  spiritual  intercourse."  From  a  mind 
poses  and  once  absorbed  into  the  tissues  so  cultured,  a  spirit  so  devout,  one  can- 
is  practically  impossible  in  the  present  ^ot  help  drawing  inspiration  and 
state  of  our  information.  strength. 

The  book  concerns  itself,  however,  not  '^ 

only    with     poisons,    but    also    with    the  History  of  Pre-Clusion  Botany  in  its  Relation 

neutralizmg  antidotes  nature  supplies  to  to  Aster.    By  Edward  Sandford  Burgess, 

overcome  the  poisonous  products  of  bac-  New  York:  Botanical  Club, 

teria    and  especially  for  the  destruction  Readers  of  botanical  literature  are  fa- 

of  the  bacteria  themselves.     These  sub-  miliar  with   the  confusing   reversals   in 

stances,    the    so-called    precipitms,    the  nomenclature  which  have  resulted  from 

lysms  and  the  agglutmms,  are  the  most  the  new   rule   that   the   oldest   binomial 

interestmg  products  at  present  engaging  name  of  a  plant  may  be  accepted,  no  mat- 

the    attention    of    physiological    chem-  ter  how  obscure  the  source.     It  is  partly 

istry.      Ihe  whole  work  is  an  index  of  in  the  pursuit  of  a  study  of  synonymy  that 

progressive  American  scholarship,  a  good  Mr.  Burgess  has  entered  the  field  with 

example  of  the  fruits  of  faithful  investi-  this  preliminary  volume.    But  it  is  more 

gation,   prolonged    experimentation    and  than  this.     Mr.  Burgess  has  been  a  very 

"^^^r^-f  ^^u'.  ^"^^  V"^^  critical  reading.  careful  student  of  the  aster  family  in  the 

While  this  is  the  fourth  edition,  the  field  and  proposes  to  publish  a  very  full 

book  now  appears  under  a  new  name  and  monograph  on  this  genus.    He  begins  its 

is  practically  a  new  work.  scientific  history  with  the  Greek  natural- 

■^  ists  and  in  this  volume  carries  it  down 

The  Called  of  God.    By  the  late  A.  B  David-  through  the  medieval  authors  to  the  time 

son,  D.D  ,  LL  D.,  Liu.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  ^f    Clusius,    whose    description    of    the 

With  a   Biographical    Introduction  by  A.  plants  of  Spain  in  1 576  first  limited  the 

Taylor   Inness,   Advocate       Imported    by  definition  of  species  of  Aster.     This  first 

Charles  Scnbner  s  Sons,  New  York,  ^2.00.  ^^j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  f^jj^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

To  the  large  number  of  students  who  others.    It  is  of  immense  minute  research 

associate  the  name  of  Professor  David-  and  we  are  glad  that  a  scholar  has  been 

son  only  with  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  found  who  is  not  only  adept  in  the  field, 
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but  also  competent  to  explore  the  crabbed 
Latin  and  Greek  and  German  sources  of 
information.  It  is  a  book  for  reference, 
not  for  reading. 

Watteau.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley.     New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.75. 

The  genre  painter  of  "Fetes  galantes" 
is  fortunate  in  having  for  his  biographer 


ing  this  fine  technic,  Mr.  Staley  is  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  a  confusion  or  mis- 
understanding of  technical  terms ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  calls  Watteau  a  "  one 
color  man,"  and  speaks  of  his  palette  as 
somber  and  indigent,  the  truth  being  that 
Watteau  sought  for  tone  and  not  for  va- 
riety of  color.  He  is  also  at  fault  in  con- 
sidering the  Venetians  unequaled  in  com- 


^^^^^I^^L,    '^''' 

1  tfi/ 
I-     _       ■      .                                    r  ^\ 

^  ^  l^l^^flft  r 

f      *  ' 

Les  Amusements  Champetres,  by   Watteau 


an  author  who  is  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  him.  Watteau  seems  to  have  been 
born  to  embody  the  spirit  of  his  time,  a 
time  weary  of  the  gloom  and  convention- 
al morality  which  had  gathered  about  the 
dying  monarch.  Watteau  had  the  genius 
to  anticipate  the  reaction  and  also  to  as- 
sist in  directing  its  development  by  creat- 
ing out  of  homogeneous  elements,  drawn 
from  nature  and  the  Italian  opera,  a 
world  of  illusion.  This  charming  land 
of  dreams  he  peopled  with  the  gay  ladies 
and  gallants  of  the  court,  sketching  them 
as  they  trailed  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  Tuileries.  It  is  a 
trifling,  highly  artificial  conception  of 
life,  but  Watteau  has  transfused  it  into 
a  great  art  by  the  incomparable  grace  of 
his  style,  his  rich  tone  and  masterful 
draftsmanship.      While    fully  appreciat- 


position,  for  certainly  the  Umbrians  were 
the  great  space  composers. 

A  Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil  W^ar.  By  Myrta 
Locket  Avary.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.25  net. 

The  average  historical  novel  lacks  the 
veracity  of  experience.  It  is  dramatic  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  and  there  is  nothing 
really  credible  in  the  performance.  But 
in  this  volume,  which  is  said  to  contain 
the  actual  experiences  of  a  Confederate 
officer's  wife,  we  have  what  the  French 
call  a  book  that  has  been  lived.  And  the 
tale  is  told  by  a  lady  of  wit  and  fine  man- 
ners who  belonged  to  the  romantic  civil- 
ization of  the  old  South.  There  is  a 
domestic  background  to  war,  crowded 
with  the  frightened  faces  of  women  and 
little  children,  that  belongs  to  the  poets 
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rather  than  to  the  historians ;  for  these 
latter  are  but  the  chroniclers  of  facts, 
dates  and  death.  But  they  have  not  the 
epic  power  of  interpreting  pain,  nor  of 
making  a  hymnal  of  chastened  joys. 
Thus  we  have  the  histories  of  many  Vir- 
ginia battle  fields,  but  little  is  known  of 
the  terrors  and  orief  endured  by  a  nation 
of  women  whose  hearts  followed  the  sol- 
diers of  two  armies  through  four  years 
of  dreadful  suspense.  And  this  volume 
is  valuable  chiefly  because  it  gives  a 
spirited  and  veracious  account  of  a 
Southern  woman's  life  during  that  pe- 
riod— a  woman  who  pays  a  tribute  to 
courage  wherever  she  found  it,  whose 
sympathy  included  the  wounded  man  in 
blue  no  less  than  her  own  lads  in  ragged 
gray,  and  who  was  at  the  same  time  as 
incapable  of  mawkish  sentimentality  as 
the  slim  steel  blade  in  a  soldier's  scab- 
bard is.  Many  more  pretentious  histor- 
ical novels  have  appeared  within  recent 
years,  and  some  that  showed  more  dra- 
matic power,  but  not  one  that  surpasses 
it  in  the  charm  of  innocent  coquetry  and 
romantic  truthfulness,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  very  real  historical  merit. 

The  Life  Within.     Boston:    Lothrop  Publish- 
ing Co.,  $1.50. 

This  is  an  anonymous  book,  written, 
says  the  author,  "  because  I  felt  that  I 
must  add  to  a  new  faith  my  testimony 
of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard."  The 
'*  new  faith  "  here  alluded  to  is  ''  Chris- 
tian Science,"  a  sort  of  spiritual  catalep- 
sy so  powerful  in  its  effects  upon  some 
natures  that  a  bandy-legged  man  may  be 
hypnotized  by  it  into  a  knock-kneed  illu- 
sion of  himself.  A  number  of  these  nov- 
els are  coming  out  now,  but  they  vary 
even  less  in  material  than  the  historical 
romances  do.  A  few  bogus  miracles,  a 
little  mild  persecution  of  the  disciples,  a 
wholesale  proselyting  and  an  uncanny, 
mesmeric  love  affair  generally  make  up 
the  tale.  The  opening  scene  in  this  vol- 
ume represents  a  lady,  who  has  been  bed- 
ridden for  nineteen  years  with  a 
''  crushed  spine,"  suddenly  leaping  from 
her  carriage  across  a  snow-drift,  speed- 
ing airily  up  the  steps  of  her  family  resi- 
dence and  immediately  showing  a  vora- 
cious appetite  at  the  tea  table,  to  the 
amazement  and  disgust  of  her  relatives, 
who  enjoyed  an  aristocratic  pride  in  their 


beautiful  invalid.  This  incident  leads  to 
even  more  incredible  "  demonstrations." 
The  story  is  very  well  written  in  an  un- 
conscious Miinchausen  style  that  is  likely 
to  prove  more  diverting  than  convincing 
to  the  average  reader. 

What  Manner  of  Man.  By  Edna  Kenton. 
Indianapolis:      The      Bowen-Merrill     Co., 

$1  50. 

A  novel  of  power,  rather  than  of  mer- 
it. A  heartless  man  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament marries  an  innocent,  ignorant 
beautiful  woman,  whom  he  terrifies  and 
shames  until  he  has  got  the  right  expres- 
sion on  her  face  to  represent  a  Christian 
maiden  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  Nero's 
palace.  There  is  no  particular  original- 
ity in  the  conception  of  the  story,  but  it 
is  worked  out  with  a  decision  that  is  re- 
markable. We  are  obliged  to  admit  the 
author's  genius  without  approving  her 
motive  or  even  her  literary  style.  Both 
of  these  show  the  decadence  of  a  morbid 
but  brilliant  imagination. 

A  Daughter  of  Raasay.  By  William  McLeod 
Raine.  New  York :  Frederick  Stokes 
Co.,  ^1.50. 

The  historical  novelist  has  the  advan- 
tage of  other  authors  in  that  he  always 
has  the  same  material  to  work  with,  and 
on  account  of  this  long  familiarity  he 
acquires  a  certain  dramatic  dexterity  in 
disposing  of  it.  A  Daughter  of  Raasay 
is  a  story  of  English  life  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  lovers  of  the  his- 
torical romance  will  find  it  an  unusually 
interesting  one.  It  is  not  only  well  writ- 
ten, but  all  the  characters  and  events  that 
belong  to  this  class  of  fiction  are  happily 
included — the  hero,  the  fascinating  vil- 
lain, the  kidnapped  maiden,  traitors, 
dicers,  duels,  death  traps,  profanity  and 
scandalous  license,  and  the  author  man- 
ages this  desperate  troupe  with  consum- 
mate skill.  The  book  abounds  in  stage 
effects,  well  conceived  and  carried  out 
with  a  tragic  bravado  that  is  quite  stimu- 
lating. 

The  Pride  of  Tellfair.  By  Elmore  Elliot 
Peake.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  $1-50. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  West  and  any  refinement  of 
literary  expression  does  not  always  ren- 
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dere  the  fiction  of  that  section  less  inter- 
esting, but  may  even  add  the  fascination 
we  often  feci  in  regard  to  some  startling 
deformity.  The  vast  naked  earth  seems 
to  outstrip  man's  energy  and  leaves  him 
an  insignificant  role  to  play  in  spite  of 
his  best  endeavors.  And  while  neither 
humor  nor  intelligence  is  wanting,  there 
is  everywhere  evident  a  curious  lack  of 
the  sense  of  propriety,  of  proportion  in 
tlie   life    of   the    people.      A    monstrous 


Gardner  has  succeeded  in  building  up 
the  city  of  Pericles  and  that  older  city 
that  clustered  on  the  Acropolis  before 
the  Persian  invasion.  The  book  is  di- 
rected primarily  to  those  who  have  a 
pretty  full  acquaintance  with  Greek  lit- 
erature and  history,  but  no  one,  we  think, 
to  whom  any  echo  of  Athenian  names 
has  come  can  read  the  account  of  those 
ever  memorable  places — the  Acropolis, 
the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  the  Theater  of 


The  Acropolis  of  Athens 


frankness  of  thought  and  action  stares 
the  reader  in  the  face.  This  story  of  an 
Illinois  country  town  is  written  in  the 
best  possible  manner  for  exposing,  with- 
out caricature,  the  rude  realities  of  such 
conditions.  The  familiar  forces  in  fic- 
tion, courage,  love,  shame  and  sorrow, 
assume  strange  guises  in  these  people, 
who,  like  all  Westerners,  are  uncon- 
sciously desperate. 

Ancient  Athens.  By  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  ;fs5.oo  net. 

So  far  as  archeology  is  able  to  restore 
the  scenes  of  ancient  life  to  us,  Professor 


Dionysus  and  others — without  feeling  a 
thrill  of  wonder  and  admiration.  We 
walk  once  more  in  the  cradle  of  human 
liberties  and  human  thought.  The  illus- 
trations are  well  reproduced  and  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  book. 

The  Philadelphians.     By  Katharine  Bingham. 
Boston:   L    C.   Page  &  Co  ,  ^1.25. 

One  of  the  cleverest  of  the  "  Common- 
wealth Series,"  wherein  the  author,  who 
disguises  herself  under  the  name  of  the 
book's  heroine,  mingles  a  pleasant,  brief 
chronicle  with  an  animated  description  of 
Philadelphia, — a    novel     and     Baedeker 
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packed  together  in  Humpty-Dumpty's 
portmanteau,  so  to  speak.  The  staid 
Philadelphian  society  with  its  reverence 
for  ancient  customs  and  ancient  names 
is  gently  and  reverently  satirized  in  a 
manner  to  remind  the  reader  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  quip  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
that  demure  town,  that  the  word  Biddle 
does  not  signify  a  caste  or  rank  of  nobil- 
ity but  a  family.  Readers  of  the  book 
will  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  burglar  scene,  however  improbable  it 
may  seem,  is  an  old  Philadelphia  story 
of  an  event  which  really  occurred  almost 
exactly  as  here  related. 


The  Heart  of  John  Wesley's  Journal.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
M  A.,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  Journal 
by  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.  Edited  by 
Percy  Livingstone  Parker.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

Wesley's  Journal  was  one  of  the  few 
books  that  Edward  FitzGerald  loved  and 
read  and  wished  to  possess  in  condensed 
form,  according  to  his  wont  with  favorite 
authors.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Pro- 
fessor Norton  he  wrote :  "  Had  I  any 
interest  with  publishers  I  would  get  them 
to  reprint  parts  of  it."  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Recluse  of  Surrey  could  not  have 
seen  the  present  abridgement  of  his  be- 
loved book.  The  Journal  in  its  original 
form  occupies  four  volumes,  each  the 
size  of  the  present  work ;  yet  the  editor, 
as  he  himself  states,  has  taken  pains  to 
retain  "  the  atmosphere  of  tremendous 
activity  "  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  Wesley's  life  and 
writing.  The  appearance  of  such  a  vol- 
ume would  be  more  than  acceptable  at 
any  time,  but  at  the  present  moment, 
when  so  many  are  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great 
preacher's  birth,  it  comes  with  peculiar 
timeliness. 


Songs  and  Stories  From  Tennessee.  By  John 
Trotwood  Moore.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
T.  Coates  &  Co.,  ;^i.25. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  an 
Alabamian,  confines  himself  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  historic  blue  grass  regions 
of  Tennessee.  But  he  explains  it  was 
only  when  he  had  waited  "  week  after 
week  "  for  some  one  else  to  write  them 
that  he  ventured  to  compile  what  he  had 


contributed  concerning  them  "  in  an 
obscure  department  of  a  country  news- 
paper." And  for  his  own  sake  we  wish 
he  had  been  able  to  restrain  himself  a 
few  weeks  longer — at  least  until  he  could 
have  given  his  stories  the  prestige  of  a 
better  literary  form.  The  spelling  of  ne- 
gro dialect,  for  instance,  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary performance,  since  Page,  Harris 
and  a  few  others  have  made  their  repre- 
sentations of  it  dictionary  standards. 
Also,  Mr.  Moore  presumes  too  far  upon 
the  fame  of  his  pretty  "  Summer 
Hymnal,"  published  last  year,  when  he 
writes  sentences  without  verbs  in  them. 
This  is  a  literary  audacity  we  pardon 
only  in  the  sublime  hysterics  of  men  like 
Hugo.  For  the  present  we  think  Mr. 
Moore  should  be  content  with  the  regula- 
tion semicolon  between  the  sparrow-tail 
divisions  of  his  sprightly  sentences.  The 
volume  is  admirably  illustrated  by  How- 
ard Weeden  and  Robert  Dickey. 

Literary  Notes 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard's  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  autographs  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Authors'  Club  of  New 
York  some  time  ago,  and  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  rooms  of  the  club  last  week. 

...."Pastors  and  Teachers,"  by  the  Bishop 
of  Coventry,  contains  six  lectures  on  religious 
education,  which  were  delivered  in  the  divinity 
school  at  Cambridge,  Englarld.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  $1.60  net.) 

....At  this  time,  when  the  revolution  in 
Venezuela  is  attracting  wide  attention,  many 
who  desire  to  know  something  about  the  coun- 
try may  find  full  information  in  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter's "  South  America :  Social,  Industrial 
and  Political."  (The  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

. . .  .Two  more  volumes  have  appeared  in  the 
edition  of  Thackeray  edited  by  Walter  Jer- 
rold  and  illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  One 
contains  "  The  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  the  other 
includes  "  The  English  Humorists  "  and  "  The 
Four  Georges."  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.00  a  volume.) 

....The  two  large  Bible  publishing  con- 
cerns, Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  and  E.  &  J.  B. 
Young  &  Co.,  are  now  merged  in  a  single 
American  corporation  known  as  Thomas  Nel- 
son &  Sons.  Samuel  Barling  is  president  of 
the  new  concern,  Frederick  E.  Hafely  is  vice- 
president  and  William  Thomson  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 
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Are  We  a  Shallow  People  ? 

In  England  it  is  still  possible  for  a 
man  of  brains  to  make  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing by  writing  books  of  a  thoughtful 
character.  Such  books  do  not  sell  like 
department  store  novels,  even  in  Great 
Britain,  but  put  on  the  market  at  high 
prices  per  volume  they  sell  in  sufficient 
editions  to  pay  both  the  publisher  and 
the  author  a  fair  return  on  capital  and 
labor. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that 
in  England  a  man  who  chooses  to  do  so 
may  lead  the  intellectual  life.  Assum- 
ing that  he  has  no  other  source  of  in- 
come, he  cannot  from  the  proceeds  of 
serious  literature  indulge  himself  in 
luxuries.  But,  without  resorting  to  em- 
ployments that  would  absorb  a  large 
part  of  his  energy  and  time,  he  can  earn 
enough  to  maintain  life  in  decency,  to 
meet  men  of  his  own  quality  at  the  club, 
to  possess  the  few  books  that  he  needs 
for  his  own  uses,  and  now  and  then  to 
travel  on  the  Continent  a  bit  in  an  un- 
pretentious way.  He  can  be  intellectual- 
ly and  morally  free,  cherishing  his  own 
ideals  and  giving  expression  to  his  own 
sincerest  thoughts. 

Another  important  thing,  which  is  re- 
vealed by  the  sale  of  serious  books  in 
England,  is  a  thoughtful  habit  character- 
istic of  a  large,  well-to-do  class  in  the 
English  population.  It  is  still  the  proper 
thing  for  an  Englishman  of  good  social 
position  to  be  well  informed.  To  be 
sure,  he  takes  his  part  in  the  national 
sports.  He  likes  a  good  stable  and  a 
good  kennel.  He  probably  will  learn, 
like  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  to  like 
a  good  automobile.  But  horse  shows 
and  dog  shows,  automobile  shows  even, 
ar^  not  the  loftiest  summits  to  which  his 
intellectual  interest  can  rise.  He  finds 
both  time  and  nervous  energy  to  read  the 
books  of  scholarly  men  on  politics,  arche- 
ol9^y.  geographical  exploration  and 
criticism.  Wherever  you  meet  him  the 
well-to-do  Englishman  impresses  you 
with  the  range  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
general  information.  He  may  amuse  you 
by  his  conceit,  or  bore  you  by  his  per- 
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sistent  discussion  of  a  single  topic,  but 
he  never  permits  you  to  mistake  him  for 
that  kind  of  a  man  whom  in  America  we 
describe  as  a  fellow  fond  of  "  talking 
through  his  hat."  He  never  even  "  puts 
up  a  good  bluff  "  of  knowing  things  that 
in  reality  he  is  exhaustively  ignorant  of. 

With  more  than  twice  as  many  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  that  can  read 
and  write  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England,  no  man  can  lead  the  intellect- 
ual life  in  America  unless  he  has  in- 
herited a  competence,  or  has  by  a  few 
years  of  successful  business  activity  pro- 
vided for  his  future.  In  James  Ford 
Rhodes  we  have  an  inspiring  example  of 
the  possibility  of  cutting  loose  from  busi- 
ness cares  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to 
leave  some  of  the  best  working  years  for 
intellectual  achievement.  Such  examples, 
however,  are  rare.  In  general  the  Ameri- 
can writer  of  serious  works  is  a  profes- 
sional man,  obliged  to  devote  his  best 
energies  to  teaching  or  preaching,  or 
practicing  medicine  or  law.  Such  con- 
tributions as  he  makes  to  the  world's 
fund  of  science  or  of  criticism  he  creates 
by  systematic  overwork,  daily  burning 
his  candle  at  both  ends,  and  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  out  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  his  beloved  country, 
seventy-four  million,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  will  never  hear  of 
him,  while  at  least  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
remaining  two  thousand  will  think  him 
a  fool  for  his  pains. 

There  is  practically  no  sale  in  America 
for  really  serious  books  by  American  au- 
thors, however  important  the  subject 
matter  and  however  well  written  they 
may  be.  The  best  informed  publishers 
in  this  city  assure  us  that,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, the  demand  for  such  works  is 
noticeably  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago 
and  very  much  less  than  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Such  a  fact  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time  have  not  the  habit  of  read- 
ing thoughtful  studies  on  any  of  the 
great  subjects  in  which  an  intelligent 
community  might  be  expected  to  be  in- 
terested. The  suggestion  often  made 
that  Americans  depend  for  serious  lit- 
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erature  upon  the  public  libraries  will  not  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  us  would 

bear  criticism,  because  if  as  many  as  one  be  surprised, 

in  ten  of  the  free  public  libraries  of  the  ^ 
United   States   did   as  a  matter  of   fact 

purchase  one  copy  each  of  every  really  xhe   School  and  the   Ballot 
thoughtful  work  written  by  an  American 

author  every  author  so  favored  could  live  We  have  never  given  our  adhesion  to 
in  security  and  comfort.  The  melancholy  the  enticing  doctrine  that  the  purity  of 
fact  is  that  you  may  go  into  almost  any  popular  government  is  to  be  maintained 
public  library  in  this  country  and  ask  for  by  an  educational  qualification  imposed 
almost  any  serious  book  that  you  may  on  immigrants  or  voters.  Many  States 
happen  at  the  moment  to  think  of  and  have  enacted  a  law,  or  put  it  into  their 
learn  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  not  constitutions,  that  no  one  shall  vote  who 
only  that  the  library  does  not  possess  it,  cannot  read  or  write,  and  there  are  con- 
but  that  the  librarian  never  heard  of  it.  stant  attempts  to  shut  the  gate  of  immi- 

We  are  a  nation  of  readers  beyond  a  gration    upon    those    who    cannot    read 

doubt.     But  our  reading  is  hasty  and  it  their  own  language, 

consists  for  the  most  part  of  newspaper  We  agree  with  those  who  defend  such 

headlines,     stock     quotations,     sporting  restrictive  legislation  in  holding  that  the 

news,  "  woman's  columns,"  **  household  rule  of  intelligence  is  to  be  aimed  at. 

hints,"  five  and  ten  cent  magazines  and  What  we  differ  about  is  as  to  the  means 

"  the  best  selling  novels."     As  a  people  by  which  a  democracy  can  best  be  se- 

we  are  intellectually  bright,  intellectually  cured  which  will  educate  all  its  citizens, 

quick  and  intellectually — lazy.     We  will  The  important  thing  in  our  view  is  not 

not  take  the  trouble  to  apply  our  minds  so  much  to  have  all  the  voters  intelligent 

to  what  is  really  worth  while  and  to  be  as  it  is  to  have  all  the  people  intelligent, 

really  well  informed.  women  as  well  as  men,  the  humblest  as 

The  worst  of  all  this  is  that  no  people  well  as  the  highest  class.  We  want  the 
can  be  both  intellectually  clever  and  in-  illiterate  educated.  We  want  no  igno- 
tellectually  lazy  without  becoming  vul-  rant  peasant  class  trained  only  to  menial 
gar,  and  no  careful  observer  of  American  tasks  and  unable  to  think,  subordinated 
manners  in  the  last  ten  years  can  deny  and  held  in  thrall  by  their  superiors. 
the  melancholy  fact  that  as  a  people  we  In  England,  and  everywhere  else 
have  rapidly  been  becoming  vulgar,  where  the  suffrage  has  been  largely  ex- 
Were  we  really  a  refined  people  we  tended,  the  first  result  has  been  to  awak- 
should  not  tolerate  for  a  day  the  bill-  en  the  upper  classes  to  the  obligation  to 
boards  of  our  cities,  the  advertisements  educate  their  rulers.  They  had  neglected 
in  our  street  cars,  the  headlines  of  our  it  before.  If  the  ballot  is  given  to  the 
newspapers  or  even  the  advertising  illiterate  there  is  immediate  sense  of 
pages  of  our  most  reputable  magazines,  compulsion  to  educate  them,  while  a  su- 
Bad,  however,  as  all  these  are,  they  are  perior  educated  class  possessing  the  ex- 
but  the  superficial  exhibitions  of  a  popu-  elusive  right  to  the  ballot  will  never  be 
lar  mind  whose  real  intellectual  degen-  anxious  to  educate  and  give  the  ballot  to 
eration  is  far  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  ignorant,  and  thus  reduce  their  own 
that   crowning   exhibition   of   imbecility  aristocratic  power. 

and  vulgarity,  the  weekly  or  monthly  list  When  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  ne- 

of  "  the  best  selling  books,"  which  has  gro    in   the    South    a    system    of   public 

become  a  feature  of  all  our  alleged  "  lit-  schools    was   established    simultaneously 

erary  "  periodicals.     Never  by  any  pos-  which  should  educate  the  new  voters.   It 

sibility  does  this  list  contain  the  titles  of  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  those  who 

any  "  books  "  that  would  be  called  books  accept  this  new  condition  are  those  who 

by  a  man  fully  conscious  of  the  real  value  are  most  earnest  to  improve  the  educa- 

of  words.     If  these  journals  would  now  tional  system,  while  it  is  those  that  would 

and  then  give  us  a  few  actual  lists  of  the  shut  out  the  negro  from  the  ballot  who 

best  selling  books  that  really  are  books  are  trying  to  reduce  his  school  privileges 

we  venture  to  say  that  some  people  who  by  giving  only  primary  education,  as  in 

flatter  themselves  that  we  are  the  people  New  Orleans,  or  by  appropriating  only 
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what  the  tax  of  the  race  provides.  On 
this  question  of  an  educated  ballot  the 
attitude  of  those  States  which  have,  as 
Secretary  Root  says,  tried  to  make  "  ne- 
gro suffrage  a  failure  "  is  very  instruct- 
ive. It  is  thes-  States  that  appropriate 
only  a  half  or  a  third  as  much  to  educate 
a  negro  child  as  they  do  to  educate  a 
white  child. 

Similarly  the  right  way  to  purify  the 
ballot  and  give  us  a  worthy  citizenship 
is  not  to  exclude  the  illiterate  foreigner ; 
it  is  rather  to  admit  him  and  educate  his 
children.  This  is  the  wise  policy  as  well 
as  the  generous  one.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  restrictive  legislation  is  not  to 
keep  a  high  standard  of  citizenship,  but 
rather  to  shut  out  as  much  as  possible 
the  industrial  competition  which  immi- 
gration will  supply.  If  they  could  shut 
out  all  immigration  the  supporters  of 
such  legislation  would  like  it.  But  the 
multitude  of  producers  who  come  to  this 
country  all  add  to  its  wealth.  A  work- 
ingman  who  cannot  read,  willing  to 
work,  is  a  gain  to  the  land.  That  he 
cannot  read  is  a  short  evil ;  his  children 
will  be  fashioned  in  our  public  schools 
into  good  American  citizens,  and  it  is 
the  future  population,  the  transformed 
generation,  that  we  are  to  consider. 

We  may  also  consider  the  larger 
world-altruism  of  this  subject.  There  is 
Galicia,  from  which  so  many  Poles  come 
to  us.  There  in  Austrian  Poland,  or  in 
Russian  Poland,  Government  schools  are 
but  scantily  provided,  and  the  people, 
v/ho  detest  the  Government,  would 
rather  their  children  should  grow  up 
with  less  education  than  have  them  lose 
the  patriotism  of  their  lost  country  and 
subject  race.  They  flock  here  as'  to  a 
land  of  liberty.  It  is  most  pathetic  to 
observe  the  jubilant  patriotism  of  these 
poor  immigrants  as  they  begin  to  learn 
our  language  and  our  free  ways.  It  is 
better  for  the  world  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  come  here  than  that  they 
should  be  consigned  to  the  oppression  of 
their  native  land.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Rumanian  Jews  and  of  many  other 
races.  They  blossom  out  under  a  kindly 
sky.  To  exclude  them  is  a  crueltv  to 
them ;  if  we  receive  them  we  do  ourselves 
a  benefit,  and  we  provide  a  fruitful  stock 
of  hardy,  ambitious  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens in  the  next  generation. 


Trusts  and  the  Lottery  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  lottery  cases  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  question  whether  Congress  has  Con- 
stitutional power  to  restrain  and  dis- 
cipline corporations  (or  Trusts)  by 
penalizing  the  transportation  of  their 
products  or  withholding  from  them  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  distribution  of  lottery 
tickets  throughout  the  country  be  pre- 
vented, and  a  decision  upholding  the  law 
which  forbids  the  transportation  of  them 
across  State  lines  by  express  companies 
is  in  the  interest  of  public  morals  and  the 
general  welfare;  but  in  these  cases  there 
were  involved  greater  questions  than  the 
claims  of  a  lottery  agent  or  an  express 
company. 

In  his  memorable  address  at  Pittsburg 
last  fall  Attorney-General  Knox  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  great  Trust 
corporations  could  be  restrained — with- 
out a  further  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress by  Constitutional  amendment — by 
penalizing  the  interstate  transportation 
of  their  goods  or  withholding  from  them 
the  privileges  of  such  transportation. 
This  view  was  adopted  afterward  by  the 
President,  who  had  been  inclined  to 
think  that  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  required.  The  penalty  thus 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Knox  was  imposed, 
at  his  suggestion,  in  the  Littlefield  bill 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  bill 
which  the  House  passed,  but  for  which 
the  Senate  substituted  other  measures 
(now  statutes)  which  make  no  use  of 
this  method  of  restraint.  The  Littlefield 
bill  was  virtually  rejected,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction,  as  we  believe,  of  some  cor- 
porate interests  that  regarded  it  with  ex- 
treme disfavor  because  they  could  not 
evade  its  requirements.  There  had  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress 
to  impose  this  interstate  penalty.  Now 
comes  this  decision  which  appears  to  es- 
tablish that  power. 

The  majority  opinion  is  Justice  Har- 
lan's (Justices  Brown,  White,  McKenna 
and  Holmes  concurring),  and  the  dis- 
senting minority  of  four  consists  of 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  Brew- 
er, Peckham  and  Shiras.  Almost  at  the 
beginning  the  ruling  opinion  says  that 
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the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce 

" — is  plenary,  complete  in  itself,  and  may 
be  exerted  by  Congress  to  its  utmost  extent, 
subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  the  Consti- 
tution imposes  on  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  by  it ;  and  in  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regulations  to  be  adopted.  Congress 
has  a  large  discretion  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  courts  simply  because  in  their 
opinion  such  regulations  may  not  be  the  best 
or  most  effective  that  could  be  employed." 

With  respect  to  the  plea  that  the  statute 
in  question  does  not  regulate  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  lottery  tickets,  but 
prohibits  it,  and  that  the  power  to  regu- 
late does  not  imply  power  to  prohibit,  the 
opinion  argues  at  length  that  legitimate 
regulation  is  not  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  no  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  regarded  as  limiting,  in 
a  case  like  this,  the  granted  power  to 
regulation  that  does  not  prohibit. 

"  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited, 
but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  are  Constitutional." 

Congress  ''may  prohibit,"  the  opinion 
says,  "  the  carrying  of  lottery  tickets 
from  one  State  to  another."  This  trans- 
portation being  interstate  commerce,  if 
Congress  thinks  that  an  effective  regu- 
lation for  the  suppression  of  lotteries  is 
to  make  the  transportation  of  them  a 
criminal  offense.  Justice  Harlan  and  his 
associates  "  know  of  no  authority  in  the 
courts  to  hold  that  the  means  thus  de- 
vised are  not  appropriate  and  necessary." 
The  Rhodes  case,  it  is  pointed  out,  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce may  be  exerted  to  "  exclude  par- 
ticular articles  from  such  commerce." 

While  the  trend  of  the  opinion  tends 
to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  interstate 
transportation  of  the  products  of  offend- 
ing corporations  may  be  penalized  for  the 
public  good,  the  court  is  careful  to  avoid 
making  a  decision  directly  applicable  to 
some  case  that  may  arise  hereafter: 

"  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  principle  that 
in  order  to  suppress  lotteries  carried  on 
through  interstate  commerce,  Congress  may 
exclude  lottery  tickets  from  such  commerce, 
^^^ds  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  Con- 


gress may  arbitrarily  exclude  from  commerce 
among  the  States  any  article,  commodity  or 
thing  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  or  however 
valuable  or  useful,  which  it  may  choose,  no 
matter  with  what  motive,  to  declare  shall  not 
be  carried  from  one  State  to  another.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  the  Constitutional- 
ity of  such  legislation  when  we  must  do  so. 
The  present  case  does  not  require  the  court  to 
declare  the  full  extent  of  the  power  that  Con- 
gress may  exercise  in  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States.  .  .  .  The  whole 
subject  is  too  important,  and  the  questions 
suggested  by  its  consideration  are  too  difficult 
of  solution,  to  justify  any  attempt  to  lay  down 
a  rule  for  determining  in  advance  the  validity 
of  every  statute  that  may  be  enacted  under  the 
commerce  clause." 

If  what  Congress  does,  the  opinion  goes 
on  to  say,  "  is  within  the  limits  of  its 
power,  and  is  simply  unwise  or  injuri- 
ous," the  remedy  lies  in  an  appeal  to  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
people  at  elections,  but  not  to  the  courts 
for  a  review. 

While  the  decision  does  not  fully  war- 
rant the  inference  that  a  majority  of  the 
court  would  surely  sustain  a  law  subject- 
ing corporations  to  the  interstate  penal- 
ty, it  is  probable  that  such  a  law  would 
be  upheld  in  a  case  involving  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  penalty  to  restrain  an  in- 
jurious monopoly,  or  to  prevent  a  sup- 
pression of  healthful  competition  by  un- 
just discrimination  in  prices.  Congress 
has  pov/er,  under  this  decision,  to  pro- 
hibit transportation  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  five  Justices  of  the  majority 
would  not  attempt  to  restrain  that  power 
if  it  should  be  exercised  to  suppress  evil 
practices  injurious  to  the  public  welfare. 
Counsel  representing  the  Government 
asserts  that  the  way  is  now  clear  for 
Congress  to  declare  that  any  kind  of  in- 
terstate traffic  shall  be  conducted  subject 
to  conditions  which  it  may  regard  as  es- 
sential to  the  public  good ;  and  that  un- 
der this  decision  the  court  cannot  review 
the  reasons  or  the  motives  which  im- 
pel Congress  to  action,  unless  the  law 
shall  be  in  conflict  with  some  express 
limitation  of  the  Constitution.  Owing 
to  qualifying  clauses  inserted  at  sev- 
eral points  as  safeguards,  the  opinion 
does  not  seem  fully  to  support  this  con- 
clusion, altho  it  tends  to  show  that  Con- 
gress could  apply  the  principal  restraints 
of   the    Littlefield-Knox   bill    without   a 
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grant  of  additional  power.  Even  under 
this  decision  some  provisions  of  that  bill 
would  probably  be  rejected.  The  ques- 
tion whether  many  Trust  corporations 
would  not  easily  avoid  Mr.  Knox's  inter- 
state penalty  is,  of  course,  one  that  is  not 
answered  by  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose  it. 

The  Lawless  Indian 

Using  the  word  in  its  primary  sense — 
"  one  who  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
law  or  excluded  from  its  protection  " — 
the  Indian  is  more  nearly  an  outlaw  to- 
day than  he  ever  was  before;  and  it  is 
mainly  our  own  fault. 

Tho  different  from  ours,  the  Indians 
under  the  old  regime  had  conventions 
and  principles  as  to  honesty  and  decency 
which  were  adhered  to  quite  as  strictly 
as  are  our  own.  But  with  the  passing 
away  of  communal  life  the  restraints  of 
tribal  tradition  and  authority  have  re- 
laxed and  the  Indians  are  not  yet  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  conventions  and  prin- 
ciples, nor  made  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
laws  and  penalties,  which  belong  to  Chris- 
tian communities.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  wondered  at  that  lower  standards  of 
morality  and  virtue  prevail  among  In- 
dians to-day  than  were  dominant  in 
earlier  times,  when  tribal  chiefs  ruled 
and  the  white  man's  idosyncrasies  in 
vice  were  not  known. 

The  crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter, 
rape,  assault  (with  intent  to  kill),  arson, 
burglary  and  larceny  committed  by  one 
Indian  upon  another,  if  within  a  terri- 
tory, come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territorial  courts.  If  committed  within 
a  State  they  come  under  State  laws  off  a 
reservation,  and  under  Federal  laws  if 
committed  on  a  reservation.  Over  other 
crimes  committed  by  an  Indian  upon  an 
Indian  there  is  no  jurisdiction  whatever 
unless  the  criminal  is  a  citizen. 

However,  now  that  the  Indians  are  so 
rapidly  being  allotted  into  citizenship, 
this  latter  point  is  not  so  important,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  Empire  State,  where 
the  cloud  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company's 
claim  shuts  most  of  her  Indians  away 
from  allotments.  This  was  the  burden 
of  one  of  the  days  in  the  last  Mohonk 
Conference,  when  the  aged  Bishop  Hunt- 


ington made  a  ringing  and  stinging  plea 
for  laws  that  will  compel  ordinary  de- 
cency of  life  among  the  Indians  of  New 
York.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  in  the  center 
of  our  Christian  civilization  is  a  tract  of 
6,000  acres  .  .  .  where  wedlock  is 
almost  utterly  unknown,  and  where  sen- 
suality in  its  two  basest  forms  is  indulged 
and  invited  without  reproach.  .  .  . 
Under  the  screen  of  treaty  obligations, 
immorality,  corruption,  with  idleness  and 
ignorance  ply  their  infamous  traffic  by 
red  and  white  malefactors  alike." 

In  a  small  way  the  "  Courts  of  Indian 
Offenses,"  established  twenty  years  ago 
upon  Indian  reservations,  have  done  good 
service  as  make-shifts.  They  have  been 
excellent  primary  schools  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, composed  of  Indian  "  judges,"  who 
are  paid  $io  a  month;  meeting  twice  a 
month,  and  having  their  decisions  subject 
to  review  by  the  agent.  In  many  places 
they  have  been  a  real  power  making  for 
righteousness,  while  the  judges  have 
been  learning  and  teaching  the  a  h  c  oi 
legal  procedure.  But  these  kindergarten 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  an  In- 
dian whose  allotment  has  raised  him  to 
the  estate  of  a  United  States  citizen,  sub- 
ject to  State  and  Territorial  courts. 

Just  here  is  the  crux.  It  is  not  so  much 
lack  of  law  as  unwillingness  to  apply  it 
which  makes  the  Indian  lose  his  day  in 
court.  Court  machinery  will  not  run 
unless  it  be  liberally  lubricated  with  the 
oil  of  greenbacks  expressed  by  taxation, 
and  the  Indian  pays  no  taxes  on  his  real 
estate.  Tho  his  reservation  lines  may  be 
thrown  down  his  allotment  is  still  re- 
served from  the  tax  collector ;  and  courts 
and  attorneys  and  white  neighbors  look 
with  leniency  or  indifference  on  the 
knavery  of  a  non-tax  paying  Indian,  if 
only  no  white  person  is  the  immediate 
sufferer.  They  forget  that  an  open  sewer 
will  not  confine  its  poison  to  the  family 
in  whose  back  yard  it  is  located. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  counties  which 
include  a  large  proportion  of  Indian  land 
are  really  too  poor  to  indulge  in  philan- 
thropic forays  upon  their  red  outlaws. 
Missionary  zeal  in  legal  as  well  as  other 
lines  is  wofully  limited  by  the  amount  of 
cash  at  command. 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be — and  it 
is  a  simple  one — that  the  United  States 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  prosecuting  any  In- 
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cHan  criminal  whose  land  (whether  reser-  late  conference.     If  it  was  not  promised, 

vation  or  allotment)   is  by  law  exempt  it  was  at  least  hoped  and  expected  that 

from  taxation.     Thus  a  zeal  to  give  the  such  a  bill  would  be  presented  as  would 

Indian  the  benefit  of  all  the  law  there  is  grant    what    was    then    agreed    upon, 

will    be    wonderfully    quickened.      This  Where    the    tenants    and    landlords    are 

will     require    legislation    by    Congress,  agreed  who  is  there  to  object?  Hardly  the 

but  will  not  lay  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Liberals,  who  have  that  kind  of  honor 

Government,  for  the  Indian  is  not  natu-  which,  in  hypocrisy,  vice    pays    to   vir- 

rally  a  rebel  against  law  and  order.    Nor  tue ;  nor  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is 

will  the  burden  be  carried  for  a  long  term  controlled  by  the  landlords.    There  is  no 

of  years,  for  with  the  present  trend  of  one  to  object  but  the  British  taxpayer, 

legislation  an  Indian  and  his  land  will  The  scheme  makes  the  renter  an  owner 

soon  be  parted.     But  we  owe  it  to  this  on  his  payment  for  a  term  of  years  of  a 

generation,  which  is  hard  bested,  to  give  sum  less  than  the  judicial  rents  fixed  by 

it  the  props  which  we  place  under  all  the  Land  Court.     The  landlord  receives 

other  peoples  in  this  country.  a  larger  payment  than  he  could  sell  his 

South  Dakota  has  looked  out  thriftily  l^^^d  for  in  any  other  way,  and  the  Brit- 

for  her  own  treasury  by  getting  through  ish  nation  pays  the  difference.    That  dif- 

the  House  a  bill  which  turns  over  to  the  Terence  may  be  an  enormous  sum,  hun- 

Federal  courts  all  the  crimes  by  Indians  ^^eds  of  millions  of  dol  ars.     It  is  bad 

which,   under   existing   law,   now   come  economics   but  it  is  excellent  statesman- 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  ^2'"'?-'!  '^  i^"'";^'  ^^u^  between  the  two 

that  State  British    islands.      ihere    may    be    some 

^  grumbling  when  the  bill  is  presented  to 

T  •  1     T"  Parliament,  but  it  is  likely  to  pass. 

Ihe   irisli    iruce  g^^.  ^ju  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  end?     Not  for 

In  the  extraordinary  irony  of  politics  long,  we  believe  and  hope.     It  will  take 

it  is  again  the  Conservative  Government  a  few  years  for  this  plan  to  be  put  into 

of  Great  Britain  that  is  giving  to  Ireland  operation  and  its  fruit  to  be  seen.     The 

a  good  part  of  its  demands.    The  Liberal  great  curse  of  Ireland  being  removed, 

Party  has  done  its  fighting  for  Ireland  and  peasants  being  converted  into  pro- 

and  has  been  beaten  in  the  contest,  has  prietors    with    scope    for    ambition    and 

gone  out  of  power,  to  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  thrift  and  saving,  and  the  turn- 

the  Conservatives,  who  see  the  justice  of  ing  point  being  passed  from  decadence  to 

what  they  have  opposed,  or  at  least  its  prosperity,  Ireland  will  again  ask  for  a 

necessity  if  they  are  to  remain  in  power,  parliament  which  shall  have  control  of 

and  are  now  ready  to  grant  what  they  local  affairs.     Scotland  practically  has  a 

had  long  refused.    To  say  the  least,  they  local  parliament,  for  what  her  members 

show  good  political  sagacity,  and  Ireland  ask    the    Imperial     Parliament    always 

reaps  the  benefit  of  her  own  persistence  gives ;  while  what  the  Irish  members  ask 

and  of  her   enemies'   exhaustion,   while  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  consistently 

her  friends  are  the  only  ones  to  suffer,  has  refused.    But  our  system  is  better  of 

But  that  is  one  of  the  uses  of  an  opposi-  both    national     and    local     legislatures, 

tion  party.  There  are  four  recognized  divisions  of 

We  have  called  it  a  truce ;  may  it  not  Great  Britain,  England,  Scotland,  Wales 
be  a  peace?  John  Morley  said  truly  that  and  Ireland.  The  four  would  be  bound 
not  since  Strongbow  invaded  Ireland  has  closer  together  if  they  each  had  a  par- 
there  been  such  an  exhibition  of  harmony  liament  of  their  own,  in  which  local 
as  was  shown  in  Parliament  last  week  in  affairs  might  be  discussed  fully  and 
the  Irish  debate.  But  it  was  not  a  de-  settled.  The  agreement  at  present  be- 
bate.  When  Mr.  Redmond  asked  what  tween  the  representatives  of  north  and 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  as  south  Ireland  gives  hope  that  the  two 
to  a  land-purchase  bill,  the  answer  came  sections  might  meet  peaceably  in  an 
as  soft  as  the  moan  of  doves  in  im-  Irish  parliament.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
memorial  elms.  There  was  not  a  word  would  have  the  colonies  represented  in 
of  objection  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  be-  some  way  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
tween  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  their  even  as  the  French  colonies  are  repre- 
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sented  by  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  12,507  routes  in  operation,  it  is  easy  to 
Deputies  in  Paris.  Those  colonies  have  see  that  the  number  of  people  served  is 
their  local  parliaments  now.  Let  the  not  less  than  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
double  system  of  parliaments,  such  as  we  lions— approximately  one-tenth  of  our 
have  in  this  country,  be  introduced  into  rural  population. 

Great  Britain,  and  it  might  then  be  al-  The  evolution  has  gone  on  so  rapidly 

lowed    for   the    colonies    also,   and    Im-  that  we  have  already  quite  a  number  of 

perial   representation   given   to   Canada,  counties  where  Free  Rural  Delivery  has 

Australia  and  South  Africa.     It  is  one  made   a   network,    displacing   all    other 

step  to  the  federation  of  the  world.  service,  except  such  as  is  needed  to  sup- 

ply  the  distributing  offices.  County 
service  has  established  itself  on  the  prin- 
A  Rural  Revolution  ciple  of  natural  selection,  altho  the  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  oversight  of 
The  first  route  for  Free  Delivery  at  special  agents  has  very  much  aided  the 
farm  households  was  established  in  Oc-  work.  No  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
tober,  1896,  in  West  Virginia.  An  ap-  in  any  country  has  been  so  free  from 
propriation  of  $10,000  had  been  made  by  taint  of  corruption.  A  spirit  of  kindly 
Congress  for  1894,  and  another  of  $20,-  service  seems  to  have  been  developed 
000  for  1895;  but  Postmaster-General  throughout  the  whole  population.  The 
Bissell  did  not  approve  the  measure  and  underlying  principle  is  economically  cor- 
made  no  use  of  the  sums  appropriated,  rect.  It  carries  to  the  people,  instead  of 
At  the  close  of  1896  there  were  3  routes,  calling  them  to  leave  their  husbandry 
in  1897  there  were  44  routes,  in  1898  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
there  were  128,  and  in  1899  there  were  world.  This  has  long  been  understood 
694.  These  routes  served  about  450,-  to  be  the  true  principle  in  feeding  the 
000  persons.  At  this  point  the  rural  people,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
population  of  the  United  States  began  been  reversed  in  supplying  their  intel- 
to  appreciate  the  new  enterprise  and  de-  lectual  needs.  If  carefully  examined  the 
mands  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  movement  will  be  found  to  be  one  phase 
another  six  months  the  routes  num-  of  the  present  drift  of  the  town  out- 
bered  1,214  and  served  almost  twice  as  ward,  distributing  itself  into  remote  dis- 
many  persons.  From  that  day  to  this  tricts.  What  has  been  learned  by  con- 
the  doubling  has  taken  place  in  from  centering  population  is  now  given  to 
four  to  six  months.  New  routes  are  those  who  have  been  left  for  a  time  iso- 
now  established  on  the  first  day  of  each  lated.  In  other  words.  Rural  Free  Mail 
month,  but  the  applications  far  exceed  Delivery  is  the  message  of  the  city  to  the 
the  establishment.  Mr.  McKinley  stated  country.  It  stands  for  that  great  sub- 
in  his  last  Message  that  the  number  of  urbanism  which  is  growing  up  to  cover 
applications  then  pending  was  nearly  a  very  large  part  of  our  territory, 
equal  to  all  that  had  been  granted  up  to  When  the  first  experiments  of  Rural 
that  time.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  Delivery  were  installed  it  was  supposed 
30th,  1902,  the  appropriations  made  and  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  rural 
used  were  $3,500,000.  Opposition  was  mail  was  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the 
so  nearly  overcome,  except  on  the  part  service,  and  its  opponents  predicted  that 
of  star  route  contractors,  and  post-  this  wonderful  increase  of  volume  would 
masters  of  small  offices,  likely  to  be  dis-  disappear  after  a  little.  But  it  has  turned 
pensed  with,  that  it  became  a  question  out  that  the  initial  ratio  has  not  only 
of  time  only  when  the  whole  area  of  the  been  maintained,  but  raised.  News- 
United  States  should  be  traversed.  For  papers  and  periodicals  make  up  about 
the  present  fiscal  year  Congress  appro-  one-half  of  the  delivery,  but  the  ratio  of 
priated  a  little  over  $7,500,000.  As  this  increase  is  much  larger  in  letters  than 
proved  to  be  insufficient,  a  deficiency  ap-  in  periodicals.  An  increase  of  twenty- 
propriation  of  $525,000  has  recently  been  one  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pieces  of 
^  ^^^  •  1  1  .  all  sorts  delivered  during  the  past  year 
A  rural  letter  carrier  serves  an  aver-  makes  the  record  equal  to  that  main- 
age  ot  500  people,  and  as  there  are  now  tained  in  the  larger  cities.    It  is  certain, 
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then,  that  Rural  Delivery  has  vastly 
stimulated  the  use  of  the  mail  service  in 
the  country,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning 
has  stimulated  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country. 

Every  day,  and  at  a  given  hour,  the 
Delivery  goes  to,  or  goes  by,  a  given 
house  in  a  district.  No  one  likes  to  have 
it  go  by.  The  farmer  is  stimulated  to 
put  himself  and  his  household  into  rela- 
tion to  the  world  of  thought  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  of  business.  He  wants 
his  newspaper  every  morning,  and  the 
household  feels  slighted  if  the  carrier 
does  not  leave  at  least  one  letter  at  the 
door  each  day.  This  gives  a  new  color- 
ing to  the  life  of  the  isolated  resident. 
Those  who  were  accustomed  all  day  long 
to  a  routine  of  farm  work  now  welcome 
the  carrier,  who  comes  from  the  outside 
world.  He  is  generally  a  bright  fellow, 
a  good  gossip.  He  can  carry  more  than 
his  mail  pouch;  he  has  a  batch  of  news 
to  distribute.  At  every  house  he  drops 
a  few  words  that  change  the  drift  of 
daily  thought  and  talk. 

Rural  Delivery  makes  the  village  of 
less  importance  to  the  farmer.  The  ex- 
cuse of  going  to  the  store  or  saloon  of  an 
evening  to  break  up  the  monotony  of 
life  is  removed.  The  increasing  mail 
has  brought  something  to  think  about 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  to 
talk  over.  While  the  small  retailer  is 
perhaps  injured,  the  farmer  is  learning 
to  buy  much  more  largely  by  wholesale. 
This  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer 
and  is  no  detriment  to  the  year's  total 
trade.  One  of  the  most  important  les- 
sons needed  by  the  farmer  was  to  save 
what  he  spent  on  commissions  and  mid- 
dlemen. He  will  buy  more,  not  less ; 
and,  with  increased  enlightenment,  he 
will  produce  more,  will  live  better,  and 
have  more  need  of  market.  There  is  a 
marked  change  in  a  farmer's  readiness 
to  deal  with  speculators.  He  has  his 
market  reports  every  day  and  is  guided 
by  them  in  his  business  affairs. 

When  a  petition  for  a  new  route  is 
received  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  roads  that  must  be  traveled.  If  these 
are  graveled  or  macadamized  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  hindrance  to  the 
establishment.  In  some  districts  the 
Government  has  stipulated  that  the  roads 


be  improved  before  the  route  is  estab- 
lished. One  district  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing spent  $2,000  in  highway  improve- 
ment in  order  to  secure  the  Delivery. 
Other  improvements  are  involved.  The 
farmer  is  less  willing  to  be  found  sloven- 
ly or  careless  about  his  own  frontage. 
He  feels  his  relation  to  the  public  more 
keenly,  and  that  to  reap  public  benefit 
he  must  bear  and  do  his  share. 

From  Wisconsin  the  report  comes  that 
Rural  Mail  Delivery  has  increased  the 
price  of  farm  land  five  dollars  an  acre. 
From  a  back  town  of  New  York  State  a 
farmer  writes: 

"  Farmers,  who  have  all  their  lives  been 
content  with  one  or  two  mails  a  week,  declare 
they  could  not  go  back  to  the  old  way;  but 
if  the  Free  Mail  Delivery  were  taken  away 
they  would  combine  and  themselves  employ 
carriers." 

A  Nebraska  cattle  man  says : 

"  Living  nine  miles  from  a  post  office,  and 
only  getting  our  mail  once  a  week,  and  then 
to  have  a  mail  route,  so  that  we  can  take  a 
daily  paper,  is  a  blessing  that  a  few  years  ago 
we  could  not  have  imagined  possible." 

The  advantage  that  accrues  to  the  out- 
lying farms  it  is  not  possible  to  over- 
estimate. The  trolley,  v/ith  the  tele- 
phone and  Rural  Mail  Delivery,  have 
nearly  equalized  the  advantages  of  loca- 
tion. 

During  the  past  year  4,000  new  routes 
were  established  during  five  months,  and 
the  average  nearly  doubled  the  antici- 
pated schedule.  Department  reports  show 
a  healthy  and  steady  increase  in  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  post  offices  in  the  locality 
where  Free  Delivery  is  general.  Since 
the  installation  of  the  first  rural  route 
$650,000  have  been  saved  from  the  dis- 
continuance of  star  routes.  During  the 
same  period  over  2,000  post  offices  have 
been  discontinued,  with  the  saving  of 
about  $150,000.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment now  forecasts  covering  the  "  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States  "  with  Ru- 
ral Free  Delivery.  Some  300,000  square 
miles  are  now  covered,  and  to  cover  the 
700,000  square  miles  not  included  it  is 
estimated  would  make  the  annual  gross 
cost  of  a  complete  Rural  Free  Service 
about  $24,000,000.  Mr.  Machen,  the 
General    Superintendent,    says   that   as 
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soon  as  the  service  is  completed  he  be- 
lieves that  the  patronage  from  twenty 
millions  of  our  people,  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  given  little  opportunity  to  en- 
joy the  mail  service,  will  so  increase  that 
the  additional  revenue  will  wipe  out  ''  all 
deficits  "  in  the  Department. 

This  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  economic  revolutions  of  the 
past  hundred  years. 

^.  .,  „  .  The  subject  of  civil  service 
Civil  Service  .       •'     .  .1     i.     • 

pensions    is    one    that    is 

Pensions  1  1  ^  •  j 

bound  to  receive  more  and 
more -attention  until  some  suitable  scheme 
is  devised.  Various  plans  have  been 
proposed  at  Washington  and  in  the  State 
legislatures,  but  most  of  them  have  in- 
corporated the  device  of  holding  back  a 
percentage  of  the  pay  of  all  teachers  for 
the  pensions  of  those  who  shall  continue 
in  service  for,  say,  thirty  years.  This  may 
be  a  good  enough  plan  to  adopt  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  state  is  burdened  with 
a  military  expenditure  almost  more  than 
it  can  bear,  but  it  is  not  the  best  for  such 
a  country  as  our  own.  Such  a  plan  has 
been  proposed  for  pensioning  old  teach- 
ers in  New  York.  But  it  compels  teach- 
ers who  have  no  intention  of  serving 
thirty  years,  against  their  will  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  those  who  have 
served  the  full  term.  The  teachers,  and 
equally  Government  clerks,  receive  no 
more  than  a  fair  living  salary  such  as  can 
well  be  afforded.  If  their  wages  are  to 
be  docked  for  this  compulsory  insurance 
against  old  age,  then  this  will  be  made 
an  argument  for  raising  their  salaries, 
and  a  good  argument  it  will  be.  We 
might  as  well  come  boldly  to  the  sim- 
plest and  most  honest  method,  that  em- 
ployed in  the  pensioning  of  soldiers— 
namely,  having  the  State  or  nation  pay 
the  pension,  out  of  Government  funds. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  faithfully 
taught  our  youth  for  thirty  years,  at  a 
salary  that  allows  no  accumulation,  has 
quite  as  much  claim  on  the  Government 
as  the  men  who  fought  in  a  war. 

Two  Good  There  have  been  eight  legal 
Governors  executions  in  Mississippi 
since  there  has  been  a  lynch- 
ing. This  looks  as  if  Governor  Longi- 
iio's  war  against  lynching  were  having 


its  effect.  Governor  Jelks,  of  Alabama, 
is  following  hard  after  Governor  Longi- 
no  in  this  good  work.  In  his  Biennial 
Message,  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
devoted  large  space  to  this  subject.  He 
declared  that  the  prevalent  excuse  is  no 
excuse  at  all,  that  no  guilty  negro  will 
escape  if  regularly  tried.  He  recalls  five 
lynchings  of  negroes  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  two  of  which  were  ''  for  no  offense 
at  all."  In  one  case  a  man  had  commit- 
ted a  minor  offense,  for  which  a  mob 
hanged  his  brother.  Some  of  that  mob 
are  now  in  the  penitentiary,  the  first  case 
of  such  punishment  since  the  Civil  War. 
In  another  case  an  old  negro  was  lynched 
for  swearing  contrary  to  some  white 
neighbors  in  a  justice's  court.  The  mur- 
derers ought  to  be  hanged,  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  will  not  be.  In  another  case 
a  mob  looking  for  a  negro  who  had  as- 
saulted a  woman  found  and  hanged  the 
wrong  man,  who  had  never  seen  her. 
"  Human  life,"  says  Governor  Jelks,  "  is 
about  as  cheap  in  Alabama  as  it  is  any- 
where." The  sheriffs,  he  says,  can  stop 
lynching  if  they  will.  But  there  is  less 
lynching  than  there  was,  he  claims. 

A  Missionary  to    ^^  advise  all  opponents 

be  Feared         ^^   ^^^P   °^^^   ^f   ^^^   ^^^^ 
of     the     Jesuit     Father 

Kipp,  who  is  a  missioner  in  Sangamner, 
a  town  about  a  hundred  miles  northeast 
of  Bombay.  He  has  ghostly  protection 
that  cannot  be  resisted.  He  tells  the 
story  in  the  Vorkener  Wochenhlatt  of 
September  20th,  1902.  He  tells  how  the 
Protestant  emissaries  attempted  by  gifts 
of  money,  food  and  clothes  to  seduce  his 
converts.  An  English  missionary  (name 
not  given)  opened  war  on  his  work  and 
declared  that  in  a  brief  period  the  entire 
Sangamner  Mission  would  be  destroyed. 
Thereupon  Father  Weishaupt — and  a 
Wise-head  he  was — laid  the  case  before 
the  image  of  St.  Joseph  and  bade  the 
mission  children  pray  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  mission.  "  Behold!  in  a  few 
days  came  the  information  that  the 
preacher  had  suddenly  died  of  a  hem- 
orrhage." Shortly  afterward  a  heathen 
officer  in  the  famine  relief  camp,  where 
the  poor  people  got  work,  kept  making 
trouble  for  the  Christians.  See  what 
happened : 
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"  Father  Weishaiipt  began  a  nine  days'  mind 
lo  the  Holy  Heart  of  Jesus,  with  the  children. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  mind  the 
officer  was  a  corpse.  A  malignant  ulcer  had 
produced  blood  poisoning.  Thus  had  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus  removed 
two  enemies  of  our  mission  out  of  our  way." 

Then  a  heedless  Brahmin  gave  theni 
trouble.  He  was  the  chief  officer  in  a 
relief  camp  where  some  15,000  men  were 
at  work.  He  once  went  so  far  as  to 
strike  one  of  the  native  catechists  with 
his  cane.  This  time  Father  Kipp  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  but  his  prayers  were 
not  quite  as  effective  as  Father  Weis- 
haupt's.    He  says : 

"  I  laid  his  name  before  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  directed  our  children 
to  pray.  Help  was  not  slow  in  coming.  A  se- 
vere fever  seized  the  brahmin,  so  that  he  had 
to  take  a  furlough,  and  soon  after  was  per- 
manently removed  from  the  camp.  In  his 
place  came  an  Englishman  who,  tho  a  Prot- 
estant, has  treated  us  and  our  children  with 
great  kindness." 

We  should  think  he  had  better.  The 
weapons  of  Fathers  Weishaupt  and  Kipp 
are  not  carnal,  but  they  are  mighty. 

Here  is  an  illuminating 
overnmen       y     jg^-^^j.  f  j-qj^  ^  bank  ofificer 

Whippmg         .^  Marshall,  Mo. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

In  a  late  num.ber  of  The  Independent  is  the 
statement  that  a  number  of  negroes  were 
whipped  by  a  mob  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  Mo. 
This  town  is  in  the  county  of  Howard,  and 
adjoins  our  county  of  Saline.  I  write  to 
corroborate  your  statement;  and  I  further  un- 
derstand that  since  then  there  has  been  an- 
other whipping  in  the  same  community,  with 
orders  to  leave.  This  last  I  get  from  the  pa- 
pers. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  our  own  community 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  similar  experience. 

It  is  so  hard  for  you  good  Northern  people 
to  get  at  the  kernel.  Across  the  street  from 
where  I  sit  writing  there  is  a  saloon.  Grouped 
around  the  front  door  this  bright,  sunshiny 
winter  day,  are  by  actual  count,  twenty-one 
idle  negroes,  mostly  youths.  It  was  a  spec- 
tacle to  see,  recently,  before  our  city  Council, 
a  large  committee  of  negroes,  representing  the 
respectable  element  among  them,  asking  the 
city  authorities  to  rid  this  town  of  the  low 
class  of  negroes :  harlots,  drunkards,  loafers 
and  thieves.  We  find  our  laws  helpless ;  to  im- 
prison them  means  comfortable  winter  quar- 
ters for  them.     What  would  you  do? 


What  we  would  not  do  is  easy  to  tell. 
We  would  not  seize  these  lawbreakers 
and  whip  them  and  rob  them  of  their 
property  by  driving  them  from  their 
homes,  and  inflict  them  on  some  other 
community.  We  would  convict  harlots, 
drunkards  and  thieves  and  make  convict 
life  unpleasant  to  them  with  hard  work. 
We  would  shut  up  that  saloon,  which  is 
retained  by  the  will  of  the  white  citizens. 
We  presume  that  the  inferior  kind  of 
schools  provided  is  responsible  in  large 
part  for  the  ^character  of  those  youth. 
Saline  County  has  29,000  white  popula- 
tion and  less  than  5,000  negroes ;  Mar- 
shall had  in  1900  4,360  whites  and  734 
negroes.  The  people  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  the  problem  legally.  They 
should  not  lift  up  helpless  hands,  and 
they  do  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
pistol  and  the  cart  whip. 

,-  The    whirlis^isr    of    time    is 

Monsignor  •     °  1  1 

O'Conneil  "°^  avengmg  the  men  who 
were  condemned  for 
"  Americanizing  "  the  Catholic  Church. 
Monsignor  D.  G.  O'Conneil  was  the  rec- 
tor of  the  American  College  for  the  edu- 
cation of  priests  in  Rome.  It  is  there  that 
ambitious  youth  go  who  want  to  learn 
Italian  with  their  Latin  and  theology, 
and  see  the  Church  at  its  center,  and  be 
in  the  line  of  promotion  to  be  bishops. 
Monsignor  O'Conneil  made  a  famous  ad- 
dress at  the  Catholic  Congress  in  Fri- 
bourg  nearly  ten  years  ago,  in  which  he 
expounded  the  liberal  views  of  Father 
Ilecker,  under  the  term  "  Americanism." 
He  was  bitterly  assailed  for  it  as  a  Prot- 
estantizer,  and  removed  from  his  position 
as  rector,  and  retired  to  a  nominal  posi- 
tion in  a  church  in  Rome,  while  the  Pope 
issued  a  long  allocution  against  "  Amer- 
icanism." Archbishop  Ireland  and  Mon- 
signor O'Conneil  were  for  a  while  in  dis- 
credit, but  lately  the  "  Americanists " 
have  come  into  influence  again,  and  in 
the  mission  of  Governor  Taft  to  Rome 
they  scored  a  distinct  political  success. 
Now  Monsignor  O'Conneil  has  been  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  and  the  conservatives 
here,  who  are  more  papal  than  the  Pope, 
are  indignant  enough.  Says  one  of  the 
bitterest  of  these  journals: 

"  We    cannot    for   a    moment    suppose    that 
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Rome  will  inflict  upon  the  struggling  Catholic 
University.  ...  a  rector  whose  past  career 
has  not  only  made  him  odious  to  a  large 
element  in  our  Catholic  population,  but  which 
has  also  given  him  the  reputation,  with  the 
public  at  large,  of  a  bold  and  strenuous 
champion  of  that  Liberalism  which  good 
Catholics  abominate,  while  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  fondle  and  nurse  it  with  a  well-de- 
fined and  all  too  transparent  purpose." 
But  this  is  exactly  what  Rome  seems  to 
have  done,  and  a  most  competent  man  he 
is,  and  he  is  badly  needed  there. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  was  Moderator 
of  the  Congregational  National  Council 
which  met  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1901.  If 
we  may  trust  the  first  page  of  the 
"  Minutes  "  of  that  Council,  "  Moderators 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
chosen."  Accordingly  Dr.  Bradford  will 
preside  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
1904.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great 
liberty  which  he  took  when  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  churches,  making  sugges- 
tions for  their  attention;  indeed,  we 
thought  it  a  proper  and  useful  thingtodo. 
But  we  observe  that  some  people  are  criti- 
cising it  as  if  he  were  making  too  much 
of  his  office.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  simply 
in  the  line  of  fellowship  and  an  innova- 
tion which  may  well  be  followed,  so  long 
as  the  Council  meets  only  triennially. 
When  the  anniversaries  of  the  benevolent 
societies  are  brought  together,  the  Coun- 
cil may  meet  annually  with  them. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  some 
way  the  proposition  to  connect  the  re- 
volted Polish  ''  Old  Catholics  "  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  will  be  car- 
ried out.  They  are  equally  "  Protestant  " 
bodies.  The  Poles  protest  against 
Roman  rule  quite  as  strongly  as  our 
Episcopalians.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
about  making  Bishop  Koslwski  a  bishop 
over  his  Polish  flock,  w^hich  would  give 
him  jurisdiction  in  several  dioceses, 
which  is  against  the  rule  in  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  but  it  would  seem  that  some 
practical  way  might  be  found  of  getting 
around  that  difficulty.  No  American 
bishop  could  confirm  in  Polish,  and 
Bishop  Koslwski  might,  as  suffragan  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chicago,  be  deputed  to  con- 
firm in  other  dioceses.  This  is  not  a  case 
in  which  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  has 
any  bearing. 


We  have  no  word  to  say  against  corre- 
spondence schools,  but  when  it  has  come 
to  *'  six  weeks  correspondence  schools  " 
to  turn  out  so-called  trained  nurses,  we 
discover  a  serious  peril  to  life.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  a  movement  is  on  foot 
to  secure  a  legally  constituted  list  of 
'*  registered  nurses,"  who  shall  have  pur- 
sued at  least  a  two  years'  course  of 
study  in  an  approved  hospital  and  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination.  Why  should 
one  not  be  protected  against  incompetent 
nurses  as  well  as  against  incompetent 
physicians  ? 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  agent 
of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  says 
there  are  some  very  degenerate  commu- 
nities in  the  rural  districts.  So  there 
have  been  for  six  thousand  years,  and 
so  there  are  in  the  cities.  We  are  told 
that  in  certain  districts  in  our  cities 
to  which  people  move  when  they  get  rich 
and  old  there  are  alarmingly  few  births. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  fact  in  old 
ladies'  homes. 

The  University  of  Giessen  gave  Bis- 
marck the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
for  his  service  to  the  Kulturkampf ;  may 
we  not  expect  some  German  university 
to  give  this  degree  to  the  Emperor  for 
his  defense  of  faith  in  the  ''  Babel  unci 
Bihel "  controversy  ?  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  has  published  a  volume  of 
sermons  preached  on  his  yacht  in  his 
cruises  on  the  North  and  Baltic  seas. 

From  Manila  and  Rome  by  way  of  St. 
Louis  is  a  round  about  route,  but  that  is  the 
route  by  which  we  get  the  information 
that  Cardinal  Rampolla  has  at  last  ac- 
cepted the  original  proposal  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  a  board  of  arbitration  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Friar  lands  in  the 
Philippines.  The  proposal  also  included 
the  appointment  of  an  American  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Manila. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  any  "  courtesy  " 
in  the  rule  which  allows  two  or  three 
men  to  hold  up  the  Senate  and  compel 
an  extra  session. 

"  Racial  Calvinism  "  is  the  name  The 
Congregationalist  gives  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  whites  are  the  elect  race. 
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Some  Recent   Fraudulent    Cases 

A  PLOT  to  defraud  life  insurance  com- 
panies   has    been    gradually    uncovered 
here.     The  plotters  and  their  operations 
have  been  among  the  Italians,  and  the 
sums  involved  in  each  case  have  been  so 
small  that  their  total  is  not  large ;  but  the 
number  of  the  cases  was  considerable. 
The  method  was   not  new — simply  the 
medical  examination,  perfunctorily  con- 
ducted, of  a  subject  in  fairly  acceptable 
condition,  and  the  collection  of  the  poli- 
cies after  the  alleged  death  of  these  per- 
sons; the  real  deaths  were  of  other  per- 
sons who  departed  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  so  that  murder   does    not    enter 
into  this  case,   altho  there  has  been   a 
''  story "  of  one  girl^  of  course  young 
and  beautiful,  who  was  sacrificed  as  an 
incidental     victim.      Collusion     between 
several    parties    was    necessary,    one    of 
them  being  an  agent  of  a  company,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  shares  to  each  illus- 
trates for  how  little  money  men  will  un- 
dertake   crime.      Indeed,    the    fact   that 
when  depravity  is  once  permitted  to  get 
the  ascendancy  in  a  human  soul  men  will 
accept  hard  and  often  persevering  labor, 
associated  with  great  risk  and  even  the 
certainty  of  punishment  sooner  or  later, 
and  for  a  smaller  return  in  money  than 
could   be  had   from  honest   labor — this 
fact  is  an  inviting  psychological  problem 
which  nobody  has  been  able  to  solve. 

As  for  this  particular  case,  it  is  not 
peculiar  in  any  respect,  being  only  what 
must  be  expected  to  recur  periodically  in 
a  great  city.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact  that  frauds  upon  life  insur- 
ance are  attempted ;  the  only  strangeness 
is  that  they  are  attempted  so  seldom. 
Many  years  ago,  when  assessment  so- 
cieties without  any  decent  pretense  of 
foundation  were  more  common  in  life  in- 
surance than  they  are  now,  we  said  that 
their  fewness  and  moderation  was  really 
the  strange  fact;  for  so  greedy  and 
credulous  is  human  nature,  and  so  ready 
are  people  to  grab  any  promise  which  is 
made  big  enough,  that  bogus  life  insur- 
ance might  naturally  attract  "  confi- 
dence "  men  everywhere — one  would 
suppose  they  would  overwhelm  the  capti- 
vating industry  by  rushing  into  it  in 
such  numbers.  Similarly,  the  margin 
between  the  sums  collectible  at  death  and 
the  premium  to  be  raised  now  is  so  large 


that  it  must  make  knaves  lick  their  chops 
in  anticipation.  The  companies  are  so 
hard  and  so  mean ;  so  rich ;  with  such 
palatial  buildings  and  princely  salaries; 
so  eager  to  gather  in  premiums  and  so 
keen  to  take  every  advantage  in  settle- 
ment. Are  they,  indeed?  Suppose  they 
were  just  the  contrary — as  liberal  as  ju- 
ries and  the  whole  line  of  scolders  in 
print  would  apparently  have  them? 

We  do  not  observe  that  the  news- 
papers, even  the  yellow  ones,  have 
utilized  these  recent  little  fraud  cases  to 
accuse  the  companies  of  complicity.  Why 
not?  The  periodical  outcry  that  insur- 
ance of  children  is  murder  implies  that 
the  companies  are  either  dupes  or  accom- 
plices. If  so  in  such  cases,  they  must  be 
so  in  all  cases  of  attemptea  fraud. 

Whatever  be  said  of  the  lately  ren- 
dered decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  in  other  respects,  chiefly  of  the  dis- 
tinction by  which  it  attempts  to  avoid  the 
broadening  application  to  the  trust  ques- 
tion generally,  there  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  fact  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  deny  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation to  lotteries  is  affirmed.     Having 
been  excluded  from  the  mails,  because 
the  postal  system  was  founded  for  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  not  for  the 
convenience  of  a  wholly  immoral  traffic, 
the  lottery  resorted  to  the  private  mer- 
chandise carrier.     Then  the  amendment 
of  1895  forbade  this  as  being  a  form  of 
interstate  commerce  and  coming  under 
the  regulative  power  of  Congress.     The 
court  sustains  this  view,  and  the  decision 
is  at  least  commendable   for  its  conse- 
quences ;  let  us  hope  that  the  lottery  has 
no  further  ditch  of  refuge  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.     The  persons  who 
are  its  victims — especially  the  victims  of 
the  pettiest  and   meanest  branch  of  it, 
"  playing  policy  " — are  probably  not  like- 
ly to  put  their  savings  into  life  insur- 
ance; if  they  think  of  that  at  all,  they 
probably  object  to  it  because  it  "  costs  so 
much  money  "  and  does  not  promise  sud- 
den riches,  and  until  the  general  average 
of  intelligence  is  much  higher  than  now 
the  active  industry  called  the  fool  fish- 
ery cannot  be  suppressed.    None  the  less 
it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  limit  it  as  far  as  possible. 
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Some   Events  of  the   Week  ■i'l>e  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 

pany — possibly  induced  to  take  this  step 

In  the  raih-oad  world  much  interest  by  the  making  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Steam- 
was  excited  last  week  by  reports  assert-  ship  Trust — has  bought  for  $7,500,000 
ino-  that  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  fourteen  steamships  of  the  Beaver  and 
system  had  been  purchased  by  the  Rock  Elder-Dempster  lines,  the  President  re- 
Island.  No  official  statement  was  made,  marking  that  these  are  *'  only  the  nucleus 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  of  a  fleet."  It  is  predicted  that  the  Grand 
consolidation  had  taken  place.  With  the  Trunk  road  will  find  it  expedient  to  make 
Frisco's  5,000  miles,  the  Rock  Island  (if  a  similar  purchase. 

the  Pere  Marquette  and  the  half  interest  The  North  American  Company,  whicli 
in  the  Southern  Pacific's  Texas  lines,  re-  controls  street  railways  and  gas  and  elec- 
cently  acquired,  be  included)  would  have  trie  lighting  plants  in  several  cities,  has 
more  than  16,000  miles  of  road,  extend-  bought  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company 
ing  from  St.  Paul  southward  to  New  Or-  and  the  Missouri  Edison  Electric  Com- 
leans  and  Galveston,  covering  the  wheat  pany  of  St.  Louis,  for  about  $13,000,000. 
and  corn  districts,  reaching  Mexico  by  British  manufacturers  were  informed 
way  of  El  Paso,  and  going  to  the  Pa-  last  week  by  a  Birmingham  paper  that 
cific  Coast  by  track  agreement  with  the  contracts  amounting  to  $65,000,000,  for 
Southern  Pacific.  There  were  rumors  of  a  the  construction  of  electric  traction  sys- 
Securities  Company  for  a  community  of  tems  in  the  Old  World,  had  been  obtained 
interest  that  should  include  the  Atchison,  within  two  or  three  weeks  by  American 
Authoritative  statements  concerning  interests.  It  is  now  known  that  these 
transactions  that  must  be  of  great  im-  contracts  include  the  conversion  of  St. 
portance  were  awaited  with  some  impa-  Petersburg's  street  railwavs  into  electric 
tience.  It  was  announced  that  the  South-  roads,  the  construction  there  of  an  under- 
ern  had  acquired  the  Florida  East  Coast  ground  railway,  and  the  erection  of  six- 
road,  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami,  and  teen  steel  bridges  over  the  Neva ;  also  the 
would  establish  fast  service  from  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  British  North- 
North  to  Cuba  by  way  of  the  latter  port,  eastern  Railway's  suburban  system,  and 

Publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  road's  of  the  Bond  Street  extension  of  the  Cen- 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  1902  tral  London  Railway,  together  with  the 
directed  attention  to  the  achievements  construction  of  an  electric  road  from 
and  prosperity  of  that  great  corporation,  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam.  An  English 
whose  gross  earnings  ($220,000,000  in  company  of  American  affiliations  has  re- 
round  numbers)  showed  an  increase  of  ceived  a  contract  for  the  electric  lighting 
$21,000,000,  while  its  freight  traffic  of  Bombay. 
(269,000,000  tons)  was  enlarged  by  10^  «<^ 
per  cent.  Freight  congestion  has  led  the  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
directors  to  recommend  that  the  great  has  completed  plans  for  connecting  its 
sum  of  $67,000,000  be  expended  in  the  Long  Island  road  with  the  New  Haven 
next  two  or  three  years  for  improvements  road  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the 
on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg.  This  does  East  River  from  Astoria  to  Harlem  The 
not  include  the  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,-  bridge  will  contain  61,000,000  pounds  of 
000  required  for  the  New  York  tunnels,  steel,  costing  more  than  $3,000,000. 

In  the  iron  industry,  prices  for  ore  in  i^-   -a     a            j 

the  northern  mines  were  fixed  for  the  nounced^                                '''''^''"'      ^"" 

coming  year  at  a  considerable  advance  Colo.  &   Southern  RVay,  Preferred,  2  per 

over  those  of  the  year  past.     This  will  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

increase  the  cost  of  production  and  may  United  States  Leather  Co.,  Preferred,  ^1.50 

cause  higher  prices   for  finished  ^oods.  Per  share,  payable  April  ist. 

About  two-thirds  of  these  ore  supplies  c^:^^Zfj^:^Z^''-  '''^^"'^^''  "^  >^- 

are  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  Iowa  Cent.  R'way  Co.,  Coupons  (First  and 

Rumors  that  the  Corporation  was  about  Refunding),  payable  March  ist. 

to  buy   its   most   aggressive   competitor.  ^^^^^'"^^^Poji'^  <^,  St.    Louis    R.R.,    Coupons 

the   Jones    &   Laughlin  Steel  Company,  <"iSU^f  ^ctd^f^frFo":  ^uatrl^:-  Pre- 

were  published  and  then  denied.  ferred,  1%  per  cent,  payable  March  i6th. 
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T     »u    t:-  u      Interest    in    the    sue^pested 
In  the  Field  ,.  ,  r    t     1  ai 

f  P  liti  candidacy  of  Judge  Alton 

B.  Parker  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  published  assertions  of  the 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  concerning 
the  Democratic  nominations  for  last 
year's  campaign  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  declares  upon  the  authority 
of  three  prominent  Democrats,  whose 
names  are  not  given,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Democratic  convention  Judge  Parker 
prepared  a  message  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor,  and  would  have  sent 
it  by  telegraph  if  the  convention  had 
nominated  him.  Some  expected  that  the 
convention  would  be  ''  stampeded  "  for 
his  nomination ;  the  telegram  was  to  be 
used  in  such  a  contingency.  The  infer- 
ence suggested  by  these  statements  is  that 
ex-Senator  Hill,  who  controlled  the  con- 
vention and  was  in  communication  with 
Judge  Parker,  was  not  a  friendly  guar- 
dian of  the  latter's  interests,  but  preferred 
to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Coler,  who  was  defeated  at  the  election 
by  Governor  Odell.  Reports  have  also 
been  published  by  the  same  Gold  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  to  the  effect  that  promi- 
nent Gold  Standard  Democrats  are  plan- 
ning a  political  attack  upon  Mr.  Bryan 
in  the  latter's  own  State,  with  the  purpose 
of  weakening  his  influence  in  the  party. 
— Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  who  now  retires 
from  the  Senate  after  24  years'  service, 
remarks  that  if  the  times  are  good  in 
1904  the  chances  will  be  against  the 
Democrats,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
them  unless  they  are  united  on  the  money 
question. — Mr.  Gorman,  returning  to  the 
Senate,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  caucus  and  the  so- 
called  Steering  Committee.  It  is  ex- 
pected by  some  that  his  return  to  his  old 
place  of  leadership  will  favorably  affect 


the  fortunes  of  his  party. — In  the  Dela- 
ware Legislature^  the  long  continued 
deadlock  was  broken  on  the  2d  inst.,  when 
the  Republican  factions  united  for  the 
election  of  two  Senators — Mr.  J.  Frank 
Allee  for  the  four  years'  term,  and  Dr. 
Lewis  Heisler  Ball  (member  of  the 
House  in  the  recent  Congress)  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  offer  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  join  the  Anti-Ad- 
dicks  Republicans  (or  Regulars)  in  elect- 
ing two  Republicans  was  not  made  until 
after  the  two  factions  had  reached  an 
agreement.  Mr.  Allee  (a  jeweler  of 
Dover)  has  for  some  years  been  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks's  political  manager,  and  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  Mr.  Addicks's  gas  compa- 
nies. He  says  that  he  will  not  resign  to 
make  way  for  the  appointment  of  his 
chief,  and  that  the  latter  would  not  take 
the  office  by  appointment.  Mr.  Addicks 
gives  notice  that  he  will  strive  to 
be  elected  two  years  hence  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Ball.  He  will  be 
helped,  he  adds,  by  the  distribution  of 
Federal  offices  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend  Allee.  It  appears  to  be  admitted 
that  the  agreement  of  the  two  factions 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Dick,  Secretary  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  who  was  on  the  scene 
as  a  representative  of  Senator  Hanna. 
The  President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  (in 
extra  session)  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Byrne  (a  supporter  of  Mr.  Addicks)  to 
be  District  Attorney  of  Delaware.  Upon 
this  nomination  the  committee  voted  for 
an  adverse  report  at  the  recent  session. 
Governor  Hunn  has  appointed  Mr.  Ad- 
dicks a  Trustee  of  Delaware  College,  a 
life  office  held  in  much  esteem. — Rear- 
Admiral  Crowninshield,  commanding  the 
European  squadron,  has  been  retired  at 
his   own   request.     At    the    same    time 
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Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Ward,  his  flag  lieu- 
tenant, resigned  from  the  navy.  Having 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  having  been 
in  the  navy  for  more  than  forty  years,  the 
Rear-Admiral  retires  with  the  pay  of  a 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  senior  grade.  It  is 
understood  that  his  action  was  due  to  his 
dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  (Admiral 
Dewey  presiding)  withdrew  from  his 
squadron  his  flagship,  the  fine  battle  ship 
''  Illinois,"  and  assigned  to  him  in  place 
of  it  the  cruiser  "  Chicago."  The  ''  Illi- 
nois "  was  needed  as  a  part  of  the  strong 
squadron  of  first-class  ships  recently 
formed  to  guard  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts.  The  incident  recalls  the  Schley - 
Sampson  controversy.  Rear  -  Admiral 
Crowninshield  was  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  during  the  Spanish  War, 
and  was  afterward  regarded  as  a  leader 
in  the  movement  against  Rear-Admiral 
Schley.  Lieutenant  Ward,  his  friend  and 
assistant  in  the  Bureau,  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  sessions  of  the  Schley  Court, 
where  he  supplied  information  and  ques- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  Rear-Admiral. 
— The  President  has  ofifered  the  office  of 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
at  New  York  (made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Jordan)  to  Mr.  Robert  Bacon, 
who  was  until  last  January  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. — Large 
gains  were  made  by  the  Socialists  at  the 
recent  town  elections  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

„    ,     -.  ^,     ^      .        In  the  closing  hours 
End  of  the  Session        r      ,i  •  r 

-  ^  of     the     session     oi 

of  Congress  ^  ,i      . 

Congress  the  transac- 
tion of  any  important  business,  except 
the  final  passage  of  the  large  annual  ap- 
])ropriation  bills,  was  prevented  by  the 
filibustering  of  the  minority.  There  were 
many  signs  of  intense  and  bitter  feeling. 
Filibustering  in  the  Senate  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  previous  filibustering  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  their  successful 
campaign  against  the  Statehood  bill. 
Several  Democrats  (with  the  sympathy 
of  a  few  Republicans)  retaliated  in  the 
last  days  by  preventing  action  upon  the 
Aldrich  (Public  Deposit)  bill,  the  An- 
archist bill  and  tlie  bill  reducing  the  tariff 
on  imports  from  the  Philippines.  In  the 
House  the  policy  of  obstruction  was 
adopted  and  pursued  in  retaliation  for 
ihc  vote  that  had  deprived  Mr.  Butler,  of 


St.  Louis,  of  a  seat.     The  Aldrich  bill — 
concerning  the  deposit  of  public  funds  in 
the  banks  and  the  security  for  the  same 
— was    opposed    by    Seudtors    Carmack, 
Teller,  Dubois  and  Rawlins,  whose  open- 
ly avowed  purpose  was  to  talk  it  to  death. 
Mr.    Aldrich    warned    them    that    they 
would  be  responsible  for  any  stringency 
and   disturbance   that   might   take   place 
next  Fall.    The  same  Senators  prevented 
action  upon  the  Anarchy  and  Philippine 
Tariff  bills,  but  opposition  to  the  latter 
measure   was   based   upon  the   assertion 
that  the  proposed  reduction  would  seri- 
ously harm  our  domestic  sugar  and  to- 
bacco   industries.      Mr.    Elkins    lectured 
the  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  Senate, 
saying  that  Mr.  Aldrich  had  killed  his 
own  bill  while  digging  a  grave  for  the 
Statehood  bill.     The  filibustering  move- 
ment against  the  latter  bill  had  been  or- 
ganized, he  said,  chieflv  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
and   another  Republican.      Mr.   Tillman 
declared    that    the  Democrats  had  been 
''  buncoed  by  the  most  astute  politician 
in  the  United  States,"   Mr.   Quay,  who 
had  led  them  to  make  the  fight  for  State- 
hood in  order  that  debate  and  legislation 
concerning  Trusts   might  be   prevented. 
In  the  House  there  were  80  roll  calls  dur- 
ing the  last  six  days,  against  only  57  in 
the  entire  preceding  session.     The  read- 
ing clerks  became  exhausted,  and  among 
those  who  were  substituted  for  them  was 
a  strong  voiced  Baltimore  policeman  who 
had  developed  his  vocal    powers    while 
serving  as  an  auctioneer. — On  the  night 
of  the  3d  the  Senate  sat  until  1.50  a.m. 
an  i  the  House  until  4  a.m.   At  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  Mr.   Tillman  discovered 
that  the  conferees   had   stricken   out  of 
the   General   Deficiency   bill   an   item   of 
$47,245  to  satisfy  a  claim  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  money  advanced  during  the  war 
of  1812.     ''  That  claim  goes  through,  or 
we  stay  here,"  said  he ;  and  he  announced 
his  purpose  to  prevent  action  upon  the 
Naval  bill  and  other  bills  pending  by  talk- 
ing until  the  following  noon   (the  hour 
of  adjournment)    if  the  item   were   not 
restored.     At  1.45  a.m.  Mr.  Cannon  and 
the   House    conferees    surrendered,    and 
the  bill  was  passed  with  Mr.  Tillman's 
claim  in  it.     In  the  House  at  3.30  a.m. 
Mr.    Cannon    (who    is   to   be    Speaker) 
sharply  denounced  the  methods    of    the 
Senate   and   this   transaction,   which    he 
called  '*  legislative  blackmail."    Altho  the 
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Treasury's  auditing  officers  had  reported 
that  only  34  cents  was  due  to  South  Caro- 
lina, the  House,  heing  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Senate  in  these  closing  hours,  had  been 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  payment 
of  this  claim  and  an  extra  session.  The 
Senate  could  legislate  only  by  unanimous 
consent.  It  must  change  its  method  of 
procedure,  he  said,  or  the  House,  backed 
up  by  the  people,  would  compel  a  change. 
Otherwise,  the  House  would  become  a 
mere  tender  to  the  Senate,  submitting  to 
what  any  Senator  might  demand  as  a 
price  for  legislation.  This  speech  called 
forth  in  the  Senate  on  the  5th  a  reply 
to  which  we  refer  elsewhere. — The  clos- 
ing scenes  were  marked  by  no  extraordi- 
nary incident.  About  a  score  of  Demo- 
crats, hostile  to  the  Speaker,  asked  in 
vain  for  a  roll  call  on  the  customary 
resolution  of  thanks  to  him.  In  the 
Senate  Mr.  Mason  (not  re-elected) 
made  an  amusing  speech.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  the  President  wrote 
that  while  the  failure  to  act  upon 
certain  measures  of  importance  was 
greatly  regretted,  it  was  "  nevertheless 
true  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  no  other  Con- 
gress of  recent  years  has  to  its  credit  a 
record  of  more  substantial  achievement 
for  the  public  good." — The  naval  bill,  as 
passed,  exceeds  the  demands  of  either 
branch,  providing,  as  it  does,  for  five 
battle  ships,  three  of  16,000  tons  and  two 
of  13,000.  The  Department  is  permit- 
ted to  build  all  of  them  in  the  Govern- 
ment yards.  Intoxicating  liquors  cannot 
hereafter  be  sold  lawfully  in  the  Capitol. 
Appropriations  for  new  post  offices  in 
New  York  were  deferred.  The  appro- 
priations of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress 
amounted  to  $1,554,103,514,  exceeding 
those  of  the  preceding  Congress  by  $114,- 
000,000. 

Th    S  n  t  '       ^^  extraordinary  session 

^  ^  o  •  of  the  Senate  for  the  con- 
Extra  Session       .  ,         .  - 

sideration  of  treaties  was 

begun  on  the  5th,  in  response  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  who  di- 
rected attention  in  a  brief  message  to 
"  the  great  and  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  "  of 
the  treaties  with  Colombia  and  Cuba, 
"  and  the  urgent  need  for  their  adop- 
tion." There  was  a  great  profusion  of 
flowxrs  on  the  desks  of  the  Senate  Cham- 


ber. The  day  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  terms  of  thirty  Senators,  seventeen  of 
whom  had  been  re-elected,  while  twelve 
were  serving  for  the  first  time.  Mr,  Gor- 
man had  been  absent  four  years,  but  for 
eighteen  years  before  that  interval  he  had 
been  a  Senator.  There  was  no  objection 
when  Mr.  Smoot,  of  Utah,  was  sworn  in. 
Protests  in  his  case  will  be  considered  at 
the  first  regular  session. — The  Canal 
Treaty  will  be  discussed  this  week.  Mr. 
Morgan  gives  notice  that  he  will  oppose 
to  the  bitter  end  a  ratification  of  it  in  its 
present  form.  The  Democrats  have  or- 
ganized under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gor- 
man, who  is  said  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
amendments  should  be  made.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  there  were  signs  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Democrats 
would  insist  upon  amendments.  They 
object,  it  is  said,  to  the  lack  of  provisions 
permitting  the  United  States  to  fortify 
the  canal  as  it  pleases  and  to  the  increase 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid  from  $7,000,000  to 
$10,000,000.  Some  reports  say  that  they 
will  demand  a  treaty  giving  our  Govern- 
ment absolute  sovereignty  over  the  canal 
strip.  Our  Government's  acceptance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company's  offer  is 
satisfactory  to  the  company,  and  the  time 
for  completing  the  transaction  has  been 
extended. — The  greater  part  of  the  first 
day  was  consumed  in  replies  to  Mr.  Can- 
non's criticism.  Mr.  Tillman  spoke  for 
two  hours,  reading  Mr.  Cannon's  speech, 
which  he  characterized  as  "  wholly  inde- 
fensible, indecent  and  an  outrage."  He 
had  great  respect  for  Mr.  Cannon,  he 
said,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  depict  him 
as  "  the  old  watchdog  of  the  Treasury, 
who  shut  down  his  massive  jaws  on  my 
bill  and  said,  '  When  you  are  ready  to 
cut  this  out,  wake  me  up.'  "  "  I  simply 
shut  my  jaws  down  on  the  proposition," 
he  continued,  "  that  I  would  have  that 
money  or  I  would  force  an  extra  session 
of  Congress.  Thank  God,  under  the 
rules  I  was  able  to  force  it.  And  the  re- 
sult was  that  I  got  the  money."  The 
House  was  ruled,  he  said,  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  a  few  leaders,  and 
"  power  had  made  some  of  them  drunk." 
Mr.  Hale  said  he  had  read  Mr.  Cannon's 
speech  with  the  greatest  amazement  and 
sorrow.  "  It  was  unfortunate,  improper 
and  a  breach  of  the  unwritten  law  gov- 
erning the  comity  of    the    two    houses." 
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Mr.  Allison  expressed  similar  opinions, 
saying-  that  the  Senate's  rules  had  stood 
practically  without  change  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  and  that  whenever  they 
needed  to  be  changed  they  would  be 
changed  by  the  Senate  itself  and  not  by 
any  other  body.  He  spoke  with  indigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Cannon's  threat  that  the 
House,  backed  by  the  people,  would  com- 
pel a  change,  adding  that  if  that  issue 
should  be  raised,  the  change  compelled 
by  public  opinion  would  be  in  the  rules 
of  the  House. — The  President  has  re- 
newed the  nomination  of  Dr.  Crum,  to 
be  Collector  at  Charleston.  He  desires 
that  the  Senate  shall  at  least  vote  upon 
it.  Mr.  William  A.  Day,  heretofore 
special  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  interested  in  the 
Trust  cases,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Attorney-General.  Mr.  Milton  D.  Pur- 
dy,  of  Minnesota,  is  to  be  another  Assist- 
ant. The  nomination  of  Mr.  George  C. 
Holt,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
at  New  York,  was  promptly  confirmed 
just  before  the  end  of  the  regular  session. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
who  sails  from  Boston 
at  the  end  of  this  month, 
will  spend  some  time  in  Egypt,  India, 
Singapore  and  Sumatra  in  studying  the 
methods  of  British  and  Dutch  colonial 
government,  with  the  view  of  using  the 
information  thus  obtained  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  and  the 
Sulu  islands.  It  is  said  that  a  part  of  his 
mission  in  the  Philippines  will  be  the  ne- 
gotiation of  new  agreements  with  the 
Moros,  providing  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  polygamy,  and  that 
he  may  eventually  succeed  Governor 
Taft  as  Civil  Governor  of  the  archi- 
pelago.— The  ladrones  are  still  actively 
hostile,  but  in  almost  all  recent  engage- 
ments they  have  been  defeated.  At  a 
point  seven  miles  from  Manila,  on  the 
2d,  the  scouts  killed  19  of  them,  and  the 
constabulary  killed  10  more  while  cap- 
turing a  ladrone  stronghold  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Albay.  In  the  same  province, 
however,  these  bandits  captured  the  town 
of  Ous  by  surprising  the  constables  there, 
two  of  whom  were  killed. — Eight  thou- 
sand enumerators  arc  now  taking  a  cen- 
sus of  the  Pliilippines.— The  only  bid  for 
the   Manila   electric   railway,   light   and 


Our  Islands  in 
the  Pacific 


power  franchise  offered  23^  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts  for  fifty  years. — The 
Government  at  Washington  has  pub- 
lished the  telegrams  and  letters  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  for  the 
period  including  the  fall  of  Manila  and 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  in- 
surgents in  February,  1899.  These  show 
that  an  attack  upon  the  Americans  had 
been  decided  upon  before  the  date  of  that 
outbreak ;  and  that,  if  Aguinaldo  had 
been  successful,  the  Filipino  Government 
would  not  have  been  a  republic,  as  he 
had  promised  (in  January,  1899)  titles 
of  nobility  to  insurgent  officers  who 
should  enter  the  city  and  defeat  the 
American  forces. 

J? 

J   ,  In  Waterbury — where   the 

^     ,  .       strike     of     street     railway 

Controversies  .....  / 

men  is  still  m  progress,  al- 

tho  their  places  have  been  filled — murder 
has  now  been  added  to  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence heretofore  reported.  Last  Sunday 
night,  when  a  car  arrived  at  the  line's 
suburban  terminus,  near  a  recreation 
park,  it  was  attacked  by  eight  masked 
men,  who  entered,  and  with  the  first  vol- 
ley from  their  revolvers  killed  Paul  Men- 
delsohn, a  special  policeman.  He  had 
accompanied  the  emplovees  in  charge  of 
the  car.  The  conductor  was  beaten  until 
he  became  unconscious,  and  the  motor- 
man,  after  receiving  some  injuries,  es- 
caped to  the  woods,  followed  by  bullets 
that  did  him  no  harm. — An  injunction  or- 
der issued  by  District  Judge  Adams  in 
St.  Louis  in  response  to  a  complaint  from 
the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Brotherhoods  of  Trainmen 
and  Firemen,  forbidding  them  to  order 
or  persuade  or  induce  the  company's  em- 
ployees to  go  on  strike,  to  interfere  with 
the  company's  business,  or  to  prevent  it 
from  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  These 
unions  were  about  to  order  a  strike  be- 
cause their  demands  for  an  increase  of 
wages  had  not  been  p-ranted.  Counsel 
for  them  will  make  especial  effort  to  have 
the  order  vacated.  The  case  is  regarded 
by  organized  labor  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance.— As  May  ist  approaches  em- 
ployers prepare  to  resist  demands  for 
higher  wages.  In  the  structural  iron  and 
steel  industry  an  association  of  concerns 
having  an  aggregate  capital   of  several 
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hundred  millions  has  been  formed.  It 
will  suspend  work  in  preference  to  grant- 
iiiof  any  increase  of  pay. 

Cuba  and  ^^^  agreement  concerning  a 
D    ^    „.       naval  station  at  Guantanamo 

Porto  Rico  ,  ,.  .  T-.    1  • 

and  a  coahng  station  at  Bahia 

Honda  has  been  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Ratification  by  the  Senate 
at  Washington  is  not  required.  In  the 
Cuban  Senate  the  treaty  of  reciprocity 
was  discussed  last  week,  a  minority 
vigorously  opposing  ratification.  Sefior 
Sanguily  declared  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  United  States  by  means  of  the 
treaty  to  exclude  trade  with  Europe  and 
thus  to  obtain  commercial — and  even- 
tually political — -control  of  the  island. 
Sefior  Cisneros  protested  against  ratifica- 
tion before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops.  But  only  a  few  artillery  men 
remain,  and  these  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
new  naval  station. — Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan has  been  spending  a  few  days  in 
Havana,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
President  Palma  and  his  Cabinet.  It  is 
reported  that  his  visit  has  some  relation 
to  projects  concerning  the  new  railroad 
and  steamship  connection  with  railways 
in  Florida. — In  a  statement  sent  to  Con- 
gress, General  Wood  says  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  is  in  the  hands  of  municipal  of- 
ficers elected  by  the  people,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Governor  of  Havana 
Province.  All  American  residents,  he 
adds,  are  regarded  as  foreigners,  and  they 
bought  their  property  with  a  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  they  took  the  risk  in- 
cidental to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  ownership. — In  Porto  Rico,  Mayor 
Egozcue,  of  San  Juan,  who  was  recently 
removed  from  office  by  the  Governor,  has 
been  acquitted,  after  three  days'  trial,  on 
the  charge  that  he  destroyed  municipal 
records  with  the  purpose  of  protecting 
subordinates  who  were  guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement. One  of  these  subordinates 
confessed,  and  was  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution. — A  Philadelphia  company 
has  obtained  a  franchise  for  an  electric 
railway  across  the  island,  from  San  Juaa 
to  Ponce,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles. 
The  plans  call  for  a  tunnel  1,100  feet  long 
in  the  mountains  and  for  power  stations 
that  will  supply  electricity  for  lighting 
tow^ns  as  well  as  for  moving  cars.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $3,000,000. 


g-j^  The  Eederal  Parliament  being 
Hatters  ^"  recess,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  has  been  having  a 
mild  sensation  through  the  operation  of 
a  law  passed  during  its  first  session.  The 
tariff  being  avowedly  framed  with  a  view 
to  fostering  and  protecting  local  indus- 
tries, a  Sydney  firm  engaged  six  hatters 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing headgear.  These  men  duly  ar- 
rived by  a  mail  steamer  and  were  prompt- 
ly refused  permission  to  land.  Action 
was  taken  on  a  clause  in  an  Immigration 
Act  that  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of 
the  Labor  Party,  which  forbids  any  con- 
tract workman  from  being  introduced 
into  Australia  unless  it  be  shown  that  he 
possesses  special  skill  that  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  Commonwealth.  Nothing 
could  show  much  more  clearly  the  weight 
of  political  influence  and  power  exercised 
by  the  labor  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment than  such  an  enactment,  and  few 
things  could  better  indicate  how  far  they 
were  prepared  to  go  than  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  brought  into  op- 
eration. The  subject  was  discussed  from 
one  end  of  Australia  to  the  other.  There 
were  leading  articles  in  nearly  all  the 
newspapers.  The  men  were  kept  on 
board  ship — practically  in  quarantine — 
for  about  a  week,  but  eventually  they 
crept  through  the  loophole  of  "  special 
skill  "  and  were  allowed  to  go  ashore. 
''  Australia  for  the  Australians "  is  a 
popular  cry,  which  in  such  a  case  as  this 
means  that  fellow-subjects  who  are 
skilled  artisans  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  lepers,  criminals,  or  Chinamen,  and 
perhaps  excluded,  because  they  engaged 
to  do  certain  work  before  emigrating. 

_,        T     »        Notwithstanding-   the    con- 
Pope  Leo  s         .11  r         ' 
.      .                  tmual     lownpour    of    ram 

there  was  an  enormous 
crowd  pressing  at  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's 
when  they  were  opened  on  the  morning 
of  March  3d  for  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Pope's 
coronation.  The  crush  and  confusion 
were  so  great  as  the  people  streamed  into 
the  Cathedral  that  a  number  of  women 
fainted  and  some  were  injured.  Pre- 
cisely at  eleven  o'clock  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Peter's  rang  out,  and  at  the  signal  all 
the  bells  of  Rome's  493  churches  re- 
sponded, proclaiming  to  the  city  that  the 
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Pontiff  was  on  his  way  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  BasiHca.  He  was  preceded  by  a 
procession  formed  of  the  forty-four 
Cardinals  present,  who  appeared  in  their 
red  robes.  Silver  trumpets  announced 
the  coming  of  the  Pope  himself,  and  pres- 
ently he  was  seen,  sitting  in  the  new  sedia 
gestatoria,  which  was  borne  by  twelve 
men  in  costumes  of  red  brocade.  His 
holiness  appeared  exceedingly  white,  but 
bore  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
ceremony  wonderfully  well  for  his  age. 
He  murmured  a  continual  benediction 
as  he  passed.  Besides  the  Cardinals  there 
were  present  315  Bishops,  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk headed  the  English  delegation,  and 
in  reply  to  his  salutation  the  Pontiff  pro- 
nounced a  special  Blessing.  The  whole 
ceremony,  including  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  lasted  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
The  most  impressive  moment  was  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host.  A  profound  silence 
fell  on  the  assemblage,  while  the  guards 
presented  arms  and  the  people  knelt 
wherever  there  was  room  for  them  to  do 
so.  And  from  high  up  in  the  cupola 
floated  the  softened  sound  of  silver 
trumpets. 

rru    TD  r        TD    •    ^  The    following    are 

The  Reform  Project  ^,  j.^.         ^1 

.     ,,      ^     .  the  conditions  under 
in  Macedonia  1  •  1        ,1  r 

which  the  reform 
demanded  by  Russia  and  Austria-Hun- 
gry are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Turkish 
Government : 

Article  I. 

Inspector-General. — To  assure  the  success  of 
the  mission  confided  to  the  Inspector-General, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  digni- 
tary should  be  maintained  in  his  post  during  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  view  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  his  mission,  the  Governments  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  wish  to  obtain 
the  Ottoman  Government's  promise  that  the 
Inspector-General  will  not  be  recalled  before 
the  expiration  of  this  period  unless  the  two 
Governments  are  previously  consulted  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  less  important  that  the  In- 
spector-General should  have  the  right  of  em- 
ploying, in  case  of  necessity,  Ottoman  troops 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  three  vil- 
ayets, without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse 
on  each  occasion  to  the  Central  Government. 
Article  II. 

Valis. — It  is  understood  that  the  Valis  of 
the  three  vilayets  will  be  bound  to  conform 
strictly  to  instructions  emanating  from  the  In- 
spector-General, and  to  contribute   by  all  the 


means  in  their  power  to  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

Article  III. 
Police  and  Gendarmerie. — The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  police  and  gendarmerie  undertaken 
by  the  Government  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
success  unless  foreign  specialists  are  charged 
with  its  establishment.  These  specialists  will 
be  "hierarchically"  under  the  orders  of  the  Ot- 
toman Government.  The  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment appears  to  have  decided  that  Christians 
should  be  admitted  into  the  gendarmerie  only 
in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent.  While  tak- 
ing into  account  the  local  conditions  which 
have  determined  this  restriction,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria  and  Russia  consider  that  it 
cannot  be  maintained  as  a  permanent  rule,  and 
the  Ottoman  Government  must  consider  how 
the  principle  can  be  applied  of  employing 
Christians  and  Mahomedans  in  numbers  pro- 
portional to  the  Mahomedan  and  non-Ma 
homedan  populations.  The  chiefs  of  the  gen- 
darmerie in  the  vilayets  should  be  chosen  in 
the  future  from  among  officers  whose  previous 
service  offers  a  guaranty  of  their  capacity 
and  moral  character.  The  same  principles 
should  be  applied  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
police.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Ar- 
ticle VIII.,  "  instructions  concerning  the  vil- 
ayets of  European  Turkey,"  commissaries  and 
agents  of  police  recruited  from  Mahomedans 
or  Christians  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
Turkish.  The  number  of  Christians,  however, 
able  to  satisfy  this  condition  being  very  lim- 
ited, it  might  be  abrogated. 

Article  IV. 

Rural  Guards. — Rural  guards  should  be 
chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages. 
They  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  Chris- 
tians where  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
Christian. 

Article  V. 

Albanians. — The  vexations  and  excesses 
which  the  Albanians  perpetrate  only  too  often 
on  Christians,  and  the  impunity  which  follows 
their  misdemeanors  and  crimes,  form  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  state  of  trouble  and 
insecurity  which  prevails  in  the  vilayets.  It 
is  urgent  that  the  Ottoman  Government  should 
without  delay  find  means  for  compelling  the 
Albanian  population  to  respect  the  laws. 
Article  VL 

Amnesty. — Numerous  arrests  having  been 
carried  out  in  the  European  vilayets  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbances  of  which  the  vil- 
ayets have  been  the  theater,  it  is  urgent,  in  or- 
der to  calm  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
Ottoman  Government  should  hasten  to  accord 
an  amnesty  to  all  persons  accused  or  con- 
demned of  political  acts  who  have  not  been 
convicted  of  direct  participation  in  crimes  un- 
der the   common  law,  as   well  as  those  who 
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have  emigrated  in  consequence  of  the  same  oc- 
currences. All  prosecutions  for  crimes  or  of- 
fenses at  common  law  now  being  prepared  or 
pending  must  be  carried  out  without  delay. 
Article  VII. 
Finance. — To  assure  the  regular  working 
of  the  local  institutions  and  alleviate  the  bur- 
dens which  weigh  upon  the  populations  while 
not  augmenting  the  resources  of  the  state,  the 
following  measures  should  be  decreed :  At 
the  beginning  of  each  year  a  budget  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  should  be  drawn  up  for  each 
vilayet.  The  produce  of  taxation  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  administration,  including  the  payment  of 
the  civil  and  military  services.  The  collection 
of  tithes  will  be  carried  out  by  contract  {af- 
fermage).  Contracts  on  a  large  scale  (affer- 
mage  en  gros)  should  be  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  an  adjudication  for  each  village  in 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter,  in 
case  of  difficulties,  can  have  recourse  to  the  tri- 
bunals. Should  no  proposal  be  made  for  a 
contract  for  the  tithes  of  certain  villages,  or  if 
the  price  ofifered  falls  below  the  real  value  of 
the  tithes  in  adjudication,  the  tithes  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  regie  conformably  with  the  ex- 
isting regulation.  All  the  revenues  of  the  vil- 
ayet must  be  paid  into  the  Caisse  of  the  vilayet 
and  kept  by  an  agency  of  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Bank  in  the  capital  of  the  vilayet.  The 
payment  of  sums  affected  by  the  budget  to  the 
expenses  of  the  vila3^et  will  be  made  in  con- 
formity with  a  special  regulation,  which  will 
also  be  designed  to  assure  regularity  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  sums. 

p  Two     measures     before     the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  are  creat- 
ing a  good  deal  of  comment  in  the  French 
legal  papers.  These  measures  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  court  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  decide  whether  citizens  have 
been  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights  by  the  action  of  any  law.  The 
present  court  in  Paris,  the  Cour  de  Cas- 
sation, which  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  functions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  is  in  reality  only  a  court  of 
appeal  which  decides  questions  of  law, 
but  does  not  determine  whether  the  law 
itself  is  constitutional.  At  a  council  of 
the  Cabinet  held  February  27th,  M. 
Rouvier,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  pro- 
posed several  measures  for  meeting  the 
deficit  in  the  budget  for  1903,  which  at 
the  present  amounts  to  $5,800,000.  One 
of  his  proposed  measures  is  a  tax  of  25 
cents  on  petroleum.  Now  the  oil  refiners 
of  France  are  declaring  loudly  that  the 
industry  will  be  ruined  if  M.  Rouvier's 


proposal  is  carried  through.  They  say 
thai  such  a  tax  will  simply  mean  the  com- 
plete capture  of  the  French  market  by 
the  American  company,-  against  which 
even  under  present  conditions  they  can 
scarcely  hold  their  own.  Already  oil  is 
the  third  largest  of  Americari  importa- 
tions, the  value  last  year  aggregat- 
ing $7,463,000. — The  present  debate 
between  the  French  Government  and  the 
Vatican  depends  on  ^n  interpretation  of 
the  Concordat  agreed  to  by  Bonaparte 
and  Rome.  M.  Combes,  the  Premier,  has 
named  three  new  bishops  from  whom  the 
Vatican  has  as  yet  withheld  its  sanction. 
The  Concordat  states  explicitly  that  the 
head  of  the  State  "  appoints  the  Bishops 
and  Archbishops  in  each  diocese  "  and 
that  the  Pope  "  confers  the  canonical  in- 
stitution." The  Vatican  is  accused  of 
having  altered  the  Latin  text  so  that 
after  the  word  noininavit  the  insertion  of 
the  dative  nobis  restores  to  the  Pope  the 
authority  of  which  it  had  been  intended 
to  deprive  him.  The  Pope  shows  a  con- 
ciliatory attitude  at  present  in  the  dis- 
pute.— Colonel  Toutee,  of  the  Ecole  Su- 
perieure  de  Guerre,  has  broached  a  new 
plan  for  coping  with  the  diminution  of 
the  French  population.  He  explains  the 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate  as  due  to  the 
people  "  who  are  afraid  of  their  own 
weakness  "  and  who  seek  to  marry  their 
only  child  to  the  only  child  of  another 
family  and  thus  double  their  fortunes. 
His  project,  which  is  much  commented 
upon,  calls  for  a  law  which  will  make  all 
inheritances  subject  to  division.  To  each 
heir  would  be  assigned,  besides  his  own 
share,  as  many  equal  shares  as  he  has 
children  living  or  represented.  An  only 
child  would  receive  half  of  the  inherit- 
ance, the  balance  going  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  inherit  in  his  place. 

r-^^^o«     It    has    been    known    for   some 
Lrerman        .  .  .  . 

Matters  '^^  ^  ^^  ^  coalition  was  form- 
ing among  the  various  parties 
to  stem  the  growing  power  of  the  Social- 
ists. The  text  of  such  an  agreement  in 
Saxony  has  now  been  made  public,  by 
which  the  Conservative,  National-Lib- 
eral, Anti-Semitic  and  Agrarian  parties 
promise  mutual  support  at  the  coming 
elections.  They  pledge  themselves  not  to 
nominate  candidates  against  each  other 
in  districts  where  one  of  the  parties  al- 
ready holds  the  field,  but  to  join  with  that 
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party  to  defeat  the  Socialists.  This  will 
reduce  the  elections  practically  to  a  con- 
test between  the  Socialists  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  a  combination  of  all  the 
parties  except  the  small  Radical  groups. 
In  1898  the  Socialists  polled  a  vote  of 
2,300,000,  and  they  have  been  predicting 
a  large  increase  of  seats  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  present  coalition  will  probably 
thwart  their  hopes. — About  a  month  ago 
a  declaration  was  read  from  all  the 
Catholic  pulpits  in  the  city  of  Treves  for- 
bidding Catholic  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  non-Catholic  schools,  particu- 
larly the  undenominational  High  School. 
As  this  High  School  has  been  organized 
specially  wkh  the  intention  of  satisfying 
the  claims  of  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, this  promulgation  from  the  pulpits 
was  unexpected  and  caused  a  consider- 
able sensation  throughout  Germany. 
Bishop  Korum,  of  that  diocese,  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  carrying  Peter's  pence 
to  the  Pope,  but  his  authority  was  behind 
tl  ,  action.  Now  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment shows  much  concern  over  the  mat- 
ter and  fears  that  it  will  effect  the  elec- 
tions. In  fact,  feelings  not  unlike  those 
that  inspired  the  Kulturkampf  have  been 
revived  in  parts  of  Germany.  The  Na- 
tional Liberal  Party  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  has  given  notice  of  an  inter- 
pellation, asking  the  Government  whether 
it  is  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Treves  has 
refused  absolution  to  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  attend  a  state  school,  and  de- 
manding to  know  what  measures  are 
contemplated  by  the  Government  in  or- 
der to  combat  these  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy. — In  the  Grenzhote 
there  has  appeared  an  article,  presumably 
either  written  or  directly  inspired  by  the 
Emperor,  which  compares  at  consider- 
able length  the  naval  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  It  points  out  that 
the  construction  of  a  British  North  Sea 
squadron  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
naval  base  on  the  east  coast  is  a  threat 
not  only  to  Germany  but  to  the  other 
Powers,  who  for  self -protection  will  be 
obliged  to  form  a  coalition. 

English  Naval  Premier  Balfour  has  an- 
Stations  "ounced  m  Parliament  the 
decision  of  the  Admiraltv 
to  establish  a  new  naval  station  at  St. 
Marfrarct's  Hope,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.    The  building-  of  such 


a  station  has  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time,  but  the  matter  came  to  a  head 
at  a  conference  held  in  London  last 
month.  At  the  proceedings  on  that  occa- 
sion the  most  notable  event  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  letter,  from  George  Meredith, 
the  novelist,  whose  recent  entrance  into 
political  discussion  has  excited  so  much 
comment  in  England.  In  alluding  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  station  Mr.  Meredith 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  We  should  be  grateful  to  the  Germans  for 
their  crusty  candor  in  telling  us  of  their  de- 
signs upon  us.  They  stir  a  somnolent  people, 
and  without  stooping  to  regard  them  as  ene- 
mies, we  can  accept  them  as  urgently  stimu- 
lating rivals,  whose  aim  is  to  be  the  first  of 
the  world  Powers,  chiefly  at  our  expense.  The 
Kaiser,  an  estimable  gentleman,  but  not  yet  a 
fully-tried  sovereign,  has  drawn  in  a  deep 
breath  of  briny  air,  and  would  give  it  out  in 
war  ships.  Germany,  once  foremost  among  the 
nations  for  intellectual  achievements,  now 
spouts  pan-Germanism  over  Europe,  and  seeks 
10  command  the  North  Sea." 

Naturally  the  project  has  not  passed  un- 
observed in  Germany.  The  British  North 
Sea  coast  has  hitherto  been  unprotected, 
and  Germany  regards  the  present  scheme 
as  directed  solely  to  meet  any  attack  from 
her. — Another  project,  just  announced  in 
a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  is  to  con- 
struct a  harbor  and  dock  eastward  of  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  A  report  advocating 
such  a  step  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  June  20,  1902,  but  has 
only  now  been  made  public.  The  signa- 
tories to  the  report  propose  that  the  new 
works  consist  of:  (i)  A  main  or  outer 
breakwater,  11,000  feet  in  length,  with  a 
spur  300  feet  long  projecting  from  it  on 
its  landward  side  at  a  point  1,000  feet 
from  its  southern  termination.  (2)  A 
southern  breakwater,  1,800  feet  in  length. 
(3)  A  graving  dock,  700  feet  long,  with 
an  entrance  95  feet  wide  and  a  depth  over 
the  sill  of  38  feet  at  low  water.  (4) 
Quays  and  quay  walls  to  the  southward 
of  the  proposed  dock.  (5)  A  tunnel 
through  the  spur  of  rock  which  juts  out 
between  the  Monkey  Cave  and  Monkey's 
Alameda.  (6)  The  enlargement  of  the 
existing  tunnel.  (7)  Additional  work- 
shops, sheds,  dwellings,  water  supply  and 
other  accessories. — The  width  of  the  en- 
trance will  be  700  feet,  and  the  new  tun- 
nel which  it  is  proposed  to  construct,  to- 
trether  with  the  existing  tunnel  when  en- 
larged, will  admit  two  railway  lines. 


England    and    the    Approaching    Session 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


WE  in  England  as  I  write  this  let- 
ter are  on  the  very  eve  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  which  prom- 
ises to  be  momentous  and  eventful.  There 
are  three  subjects  of  the  gravest  interest 
which  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Connnons — the  taxation  for 
the  coming  financial  year,  the  measure 
by  which  the  Government  propose  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  land  question  and  the 
working  of  the  new  Education  Act.  Then 
we  are  certain  to  have  some  impassioned 
debates  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called 
''  ragging  "  in  the  army — I  think  it  used 
to  be  called  "  hazing  "  on  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic  during  my  American  days — 
and  the  revolting  disclosures  lately  made 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  practice  has 
been  carried  on  with  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  War  Office  will  force  on  the  Gov- 
ernment a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject.  Many  important  ques- 
tions will  arise  out  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  and  the  effects 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mission  there  as  a 
messenger  of  peace.  I  need  hardly  tell 
my  American  readers  that,  altho  the 
Venezuela  question  has  practically  re- 
ceived a  final  settlement,  we  are  sure  to 
have  some  important  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  consenting  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  Germany,  which  might 
have  led  to  momentous  warlike  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  some  mere- 
ly private  claims.  Any  one  of  these 
questions  might  raise  a  controversy  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  if  we  had  a 
strong  and  united  Liberal  party  just  at 
present  the  Conservative  Government 
might  well  be  driven  to  bay. 

But  then  the  good  luck  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  there  does  not  exist  a  pow- 
erful and  coherent  Liberal  party  within 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  jingo 
spirit  is  still  so  strong  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Liberals  outside  the 
House  as  well  as  inside  cannot  be  reck- 
oned on  to  face  the  risk  of  being  pro- 
claimed as  unpatriotic,  if  they  ventured 
to  oppose  the  administration  which  an- 


nexed the  two  South  African  Republics. 
That  the  country  is  getting  tired  of  the 
Conservative  administration  1  feel  no 
manner  of  doubt  and  the  opportune  mo- 
ment might  come  at  any  time  if  only  we 
could  be  sure  that  a  strong  Liberal  lead- 
er could  find  a  thoroughly  united  party 
to  sustain  him  in  the  cause  of  peace,  re- 
trenchment and  reform. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  if  he 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  C.  T.  RITCHIE 

cannot  promise  something  like  a  consid- 
erable reduction  of  taxation  in  the  com- 
ing session.  But  then  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  such  considerable  reduction 
can  be  arrived  at  by  any  magical  stroke 
of  financiering  skill.  To  reduce  the  in- 
come tax  would  greatly  gratify  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes,  and  even  what 
we  call  here  the  lower  middle  classes, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  taxes  upon 
food  and  the  materials  of  food  cannot  be 
reduced    there    will    be    commotion    all 
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through  the  wage  earning  orders  of  the 
community.  The  distress  in  England  is 
growing  greater  and  greater  every  day, 
and  the  question  how  to  find  a  means  of 
Uving  for  the  unemployed  is  becoming 
more  and  more  pressing  as  the  weeks  go 
on.  We  are  paying  very  dearly  for  our 
whistle,  if  I  may  adopt  the  famous  illus- 
tration used  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  whistle  itself 
must  soon  begin  to  pall  upon  the  public 
ear.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  a  man  of  solid  ability,  with  a  clear 
head  and  an  unbiased  judgment,  a  man 
who  so  far  as  I  know  has  never  been  a 
willing  victim  to  the  jingo  malady,  and  I 
think  that  if  any  one  in  his  position  could 
find  a  safe  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  he  is 
the  man  most  likely  to  do  it.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  just  now  probably  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  his 
tour  through  South  Africa  promises 
much  thus  far  for  a  return  to  quiet  times 
and  a  reduction  of  the  national  taxation. 

The  Government  have  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  settlement  of  the  great 
Irish  land  question,  if  only  they  have 
sense  and  spirit  enough  to  accept  the  re- 
port of  the  Landlords  and  Tenants  Con- 
ference as  the  basis  of  the  measure  which 
they  have  promised  to  introduce  in  the 
coming  session.  Should  they  lose  the  op- 
portunity then  chaos  will  have  come 
again  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 
Thus  far  the  auguries  seem  hopeful.  The 
influence  of  Sir  Anthony  MacDonnell, 
the  new  permanent  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  is  already  showing  itself  in  Irish 
administration.  The  political  prisoners 
in  Ireland  have  all  been  released,  and  at 
the  moment  when  I  am  writing  the  whole 
system  of  coercion  seems  to  have  been 
given  up  by  the  authorities  of  Dublin 
Castle.  There  is  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  King  Edward  is  most  favor- 
ably and  wisely  disposed  toward  the  gen- 
uine pacification  of  Ireland,  and  that  he 
is  anxious  to  make  a  better  order  of 
things  in  that  long  oppressed  country  the 
creation  and  the  noble  monument  of  his 
reign. 

One  cannot  think  of  Ireland  just  now 
without  thinking  of  the  great  Irishman 
who  has  closed  his  long  life  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Sir  Charles  Ga- 
van  Dufify  died  the  other  day  at  Nice, 
having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-sixth 


year.  He  had  long  since  passed  out  of  ac- 
tive political  life  in  these  countries,  for 
soon  after  the  failure  of  the  Young  Ire- 
land movement  of  1848  he  left  Ireland  in 
something  like  despair  and  went  out  to 
Australia  to  begin  a  new  career  there. 
He  rose  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
political  life  of  Victoria ;  was  for  a  time 
Prime  Minister ;  was  for  a  time  Speaker 


SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFY 

in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  originatoi 
of  the  great  movement  of  national  fed- 
eration, which  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Of 
late  years  he  retired  from  public  life  and 
settled  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  a 
charming  spot  near  Nice  on  the  Riviera, 
from  which  he  made  occasional  visits  to 
London  and  to  his  native  country.  I 
met  him  several  times  during  his  recent 
visits  to  London,  where  we  had  many 
friends  in  common  who  were  always  de- 
lighted to  give  him  a  welcome.  He  some- 
times came  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  a  seat  on  that  bench  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  technical  language  of  the 
House  as  "  Under  the  Gallery,"  a  place 
to  which  distinguished  strangers  may  be 
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introduced,  and  which  is  practically  on  a 
level  with  the  debating  chamber  itself.  It 
was  peculiarly  interesting  to  sit  by 
Duffy's  side  on  that  bench  and  listen  to 
his  whispered  comments  on  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  since 
the  far-off  days  when  he  was  one  of  its 
members. 

I  first  met  Duffy  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  when  the  Young  Ire- 
land movement  was  beginning  and  before 
the  attempt  at  rebellion  under  Smith 
O'Brien  in  1848.  We  young  fellows 
used  then  to  think  Duffy  too  cautious 
and  slow  and  constitutional^  because  up 
to  the  very  last  he  would  not  encourage 
the  idea  of  any  attempt  at  armed  rebel- 
lion, which  he  well  knew  must  end  in 
failure.  We  were  carried  away  by  the 
powerful  writings  of  John  Mitchell 
and  the  eloquence  of  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  and  we  could  not  give  our 
minds  to  any  counsels  of  moderation  or 
to  any  faith  in  merely  constitutional  agi- 
tation. But  even  then  the  youngest  and 
most  ardent  of  us  could  render  justice  to 
the  services  which  Duffy  had  done  for 
his  country  by  helping  to  create  a  new 
national  spirit  and  a  new  national  litera- 
ture. Duffy  was  the  founder  of  the  Dub- 
lin Nation,  the  weekly  paper  which  re- 
vived that  national  spirit  and  called  forth 
that  national  literature.  The  two  men 
who  worked  with  him  in  establishing  the 
Nation  were  Thomas  Davis,  the  young 
poet,  who  wrote  ballads  which  can  never 
die,  and  John  Blake  Dillon,  the  father  of 
the  living  John  Dillon,  now  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  influential  members  of 
the  Irish  National  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Davis  died  when  little  past 
his  youth,  and  John  Blake  Dillon  went 
out  to  the  United  States  after  the  failure 
in  1848  and  lived  there  for  many  years, 
practicing  with  great  success  at  the  bar 
in  New  York.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
life  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  Irish  Na- 
tional representative.  His  political  ca- 
reer and  conduct  during  these  later  years 
won  for  him  the  esteem,  confidence  and 
friendship  of  such  illustrious  English- 
men as  John  Bright  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  was  the  last  of 
the  famous  men  of  1848.  He  had  lived  a 
full  life,  and  the  best  of  his  work  must 
always  survive  in  the  memory  and  in  the 
literature  of  his  people. 


Another  death  has  been  announced 
within  the  last  few  days  which  brings  to 
me  memories  of  personal  friendship  and 
literary  admiration.  Ada  Ellen  Bayly, 
known  to  all  novel  readers  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on  ours, as  Edna 
Lyall,  has  just  died  while  yet  only  in  her 
prime.  She  began  her  literary  career  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  our  younger 
novelists.  Indeed  I  have  been  assured  by 
publishers  that  for  a  time  her  books  sold 
more  largely  than  those  of  any  other 
woman  novelist  of  her  day.  I  knew 
*'  Edna  Lyall  "  some  years  ago  while  I 
was  still  in  active  life  and  she  did  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me  about  a  scheme  of 
hers  for  going  over  to  Ireland  and  writ- 
ing a  story  of  Irish  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
Englishwoman.  She  carried  out  her  idea 
with  great  success  in  the  literary  sense, 
and  she  made  herself  much  loved  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land by  the  manner  in  which  she  set  her- 
self to  help  their  cottage  industries  and 
the  intense  interest  which  she  took  in  all 
that  tended  to  promo'e  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  She  loved  to  study  many  as- 
pects of  life,  and  it  was  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  act  as  her  escort  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  find  her  a  seat  in 
the  Ladies'  Gallery,  and  talk  over  the  de- 
bate with  her  on  the  Terrace.  Of  late 
years  her  health  had  compelled  her  to  a 
retired  life  at  Eastbourne  in  one  of  our 
seacoast  regions.  Since  her  settlement 
at  Eastbourne  I  have  not  seen  her,  altho 
we  sometimes  interchanged  letters,  and 
until  very  lately  I  had  not  had  reason  to 
know  that  her  death  was  so  near.  She 
was  a  true-hearted  woman  of  noble  pur- 
pose as  well  as  a  gifted  writer,  and  she 
has  passed  from  life  at  a  time  when  her 
friends  were  hoping  that  she  had  still 
much  good  work  to  do. 

Altho  there  is  still  what  one  of  the 
London  daily  papers  described  the  other 
day  as  "  a  slump  in  literature,"  we  have 
had  lately  some  remarkable  studies  in  fic- 
tion. I  am  even  inclined  to  ask  whether 
the  authoress  of  "  The  Wine  of  Finvarra 
and  Other  Stories  "  is  not  a  new  star  aris- 
ing in  our  literary  firmament.  The  au- 
thoress about  whom  I  form  these  high 
hopes  is  Mrs.  C.  L.  Antrobus,  and  her 
latest  volume — the  one  I  have  named — is 
published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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" EDNA    LYALL " 

Mrs.  Antrobus  had  already  marked  a  dis- 
tinct success  by  her  novel,  ''  Quality  Cor- 
ner." ''  The  Wine  of  Finvarra "  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories — some  of  them 
indeed  rather  prose  poems  than  stories, 
so  much  do  they  belong  to  the  realms  of 
the  imaginative,  the  ideal  and  yet  the  dis- 
tinctly human.  There  are  some  of  these 
which  remind  me,  I  cannot  quite  tell 
how,  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  shorter 


tales — not  that  they  are  like  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  in  style  or  structure,  or 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  him,  but  that  they  live,  as  so  many  of 
his  do,  in  that  mysterious  realm  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  between  mind  and 
matter,  in  which  Hawthorne's  imagina- 
tion so  often  loved  to  linger.  The  stories 
in  this  volume  called  "  The  Wine  of  Fin- 
varra " — the  title  story — "  The  Two 
Twilights"  and  ''The  Garden  of  At- 
tains "  are,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  worthy 
to  take  a  place  among  the  very  best  of 
the  kind  that  our  later  days  have  seen. 
The  authoress  can  show  us  many  illus- 
trations of  a  vigorous  and  a  delightful 
humor  which  is  as  natural  and  imbor- 
rowed  as  are  the  yet  more  characteristic 
qualities  of  her  stories.  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  this  volume  does  not  bring  to 
its  authoress,  about  whom  personally  I 
know  nothing  whatever,  a  welcome  from 
all  true  lovers  of  imaginative  literature. 

A  new  work  by  George  Gissing  is  al- 
ways an  event  in  our  literary  world,  and 
such  an  event  we  have  just  had  by  his 
latest  publication.  But  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read  the  book,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  skim  over  one  of  George  Gis- 
sing's  volumes.  When  I  begin  one  of  his 
books  I  must  read  it.  Just  now,  there- 
fore, I  shall  merely  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Constable  have  pub- 
lished a  new  volume  by  George  Gissing 
called  "  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Rvecroft,"  and  I  shall  tell  my  readers  of 
The  Independent  in  my  next  letter 
what  I  think  of  the  book. 

London,  England 


A    Broken    Harp 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
(A   POET   IS  SUDDENLY    SILENT) 


W 


HEN    the    string    snapped — who    shall 


say 


Was  it  on  some  raving  day? 
When   the  wind   raced   with  the   cold, 
When  the  frost's  teeth  bit  the  mold, 
When,  unclasped,    the  fingers  clung, 
When  the  love-songs  were  all  sung? 

Was  it  on  some  hallowed  night, 
When   the   summer   moon   was   white? 
When  the  wildest  longings  trod 
Abashed  before  the  eyes  of  God? 
When  the  sanest  self,  apart 
Held  the  misled  heart  from  heart? 


Why    the    string    snapped — none    shall    know. 
Harps,   like  hearts,  break  easiest  so. 
Curious  fingers,  fain  to  mend, 
Let  the  music  have  its  end ! 
No  new  string  on  the  old  lyre 
Finds   (if  lost)   the  heart's  desire. 

Like  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
Harp-shape,   heart-shape,   fair  to  see. 
This   has   had   its   sacred   day. 
Put  the  shattered  thing  away. 
— Nay !   Be  gentle  !   Once  it  rang, 
The  fine  world  listening,   while  he  sang. 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Man's    Place    in    the    Universe 


By    William    H.    Pickering 


[We  have  asked  i'rofessor  Pickering,  of  the  Ilarvai'd  Observatory,  to  make  the  following  comment  on 
the  extraordinary  article  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  we  printed  two  weeks  ago.  Professor  W.  II.  Pick- 
ering is  a  brother  of  Ii^dward  C.  Pickering,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Harvard,  and  is  associated  with 
him  ill  the  Harvard  Observatory.  He  established  a  temporary  observatory  in  Southern  California 
in  1889,  and  In  1894  erected  the  observatory  and  telescope  for  Mr.  Lowell  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  also 
led  an  expedition  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  in  Georgia  in  1900  and  in  the  same  year  established  an 
astronomical  station  for  the  Harvard  Observatory  at  Jamaica,  W.  I.  He  is  also  interested  in  moun- 
tain climbing  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  articles  on  this  "  most  dangerous  sport  in  the 
world  "  and  astronomical  subjects. — Editor.] 


AN  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Alfred 
R.  Wallace  appeared  in  The  In- 
dependent of  February  26th,  on 
the  somewhat  unexpected  topic  of  as- 
tronomy. The  position  of  the  profes- 
sional astronomer  when  he  reads  any 
such  paper,  dealing  with  his  own  branch, 
is  naturally  that  of  criticism,  and  that  is 
probably  what  the  author  himself  would 
desire.  While  the  present  writer  can  in 
general  find  no  fault  with  the  facts  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Wallace,  he  cannot  but  feel 
that  some  of  his  conclusions  are  open 
to  question.  As  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter treated  lies  on  the  very  outermost 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,  however,  it  is 
only  possible  to  show  that  the  facts  as 
we  know  them  may  be  interpreted  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  from  that 
indicated  in  the  article  above  mentioned. 

It  is  true  that  the  increasing  power  of 
our  telescopes  and  cameras  shows  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  increment  in  the  num- 
ber of  stars  revealed  by  them,  but  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  does  not  indicate  that 
we  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  stellar 
system,  but  rather  that  we  are  still  very 
far  from  them.  An  approach  to  the 
limits  would  be  marked  by  a  sudden  in- 
stead of  a  gradual  decline  in  the  number 
of  additional  stars  observed. 

It  may  be  shown  mathematically,  as- 
suming all  the  stars  to  be  alike,  that  with 
each  additional  magnitude  we  should  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  stars  four 
times.  That  is  to  say,  suppose  that  in  a 
certain  region  in  the  heavens  we  want  to 
find  5  stars  brighter  than  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude. Then  we  should  expect  to  find 
20  stars  brighter  than  the  seventh  magni- 
tude, 80  stars  brighter  than  the  eighth, 
320  stars  brighter  than  the  ninth,  and  so 
on.  In  point  of  fact  the  ratio  4.0  is  sel- 
dom reached,  and  never  held  long,  even 


among  the  brighter  stars,  while  among 
the  fainter  ones  much  smaller  ratios  are 
found  to  obtain.  Thus  among  825  stars 
in  a  part  of  the  constellation  of  Orion  the 
successive  ratios  between  the  sixth  and 
fifteenth  magnitudes  were  3.7,  2.5,  1.7, 
1.7,  1.8,  1.5,  1.4,  1.4,  1.4  and  1.3.  Here 
we  find  no  sudden  drop  in  the  ratio,  in- 
dicating that  we  had  found  all  the  stars. 
What  we  do  find  is  a  steady  and  uni- 
form decline,  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  might  with  more  powerful  instru- 
ments be  contirued  indefinitely.* 

This  really  means  apparently  one  of 
three  things  :  either,  first,  that  as  we  recede 
from  our  sun  the  stars  grow  smaller; 
second,  that  as  we  recede,  the  stars  grow 
further  and  further  apart;  or,  third,  that 
there  is  an  absorbing  medium  in  space 
wlxich  makes  the  remoter  stars  appear 
fainter  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
It  is  possible  that  all  three  of  these  hy- 
potheses are  correct,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  are  near  the  edge  of  the  universe 
as  yet. 

Similar  counts  to  the  above  have  been 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  sky,  giving 
similar  results.  Thus  the  mean  ratio  for 
946  polar  stars  was  2.2,  for  479  stars 
in  the  Pleiades  1.5.  Both  the  Pleiades 
and  the  Orion  are  near  the  Milky  Way, 
and  if  we  consider  the  ratio  of  1.5  to  hold 
good  for  the  whole  of  that  stupendous 
object,  since  it  contains  far  more  stars 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  sky  together,  we 
may  roughly  compute  the  total  number 
of  stars  in  the  sky  which  our  largest  tele- 
scopes will  show.  This  number  is  usually 
given  in  the  astronomies  as  one  hundred 
millions,  but  using  the  small  ratio  which 
we  actually  find  by  count,  the  total  num- 
ber  of  stars  visible  to  us  down   to  the 

*  This  subject  has  been  treated  several  times  In 
the  Annals  of  Harvard  College  Observatory.  See 
Volumes  XIV,  477 ;  XVIII,  201,  and  XXXII,  69. 
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seventeen ch  magnitude  proves  to  be  a  tri-  motion  gives  us  our  best  guide  to  the 

fle  over  twenty  millions.  distance  of  the  stars  whose  parallax  is 

While  the  total  number  of  stars  so  far  unknown  is  probably  true,  but  his  re- 
counted is  inadequate  to  give  any  very  mark  that  "  there  is  little  or  no  relation 
satisfactory  result,  yet  these  are  the  only  between  brightness  and  distance"  is  ob- 
counts  that  have  so  far  been  made,  as  far  viously  erroneous.  Some  very  bright 
as  I  am  aware,  where  all  the  stars  of  each  stars,  like  Canopus  and  Rigel,  are  very 
of  the  fainter  magnitudes  have  been  remote,  while  very  faint  ones,  like  LI. 
grouped  by  themselves  and  the  ra-  21 185,  are  comparatively  near  at  Hand, 
tio  for  each  separate  magnitude  deter-  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  question 
mined.  The  Cape  Photographic  Durch-  that  the  average  distance  of  twenty  faint 
musterung,  lately  published,  contains  stars,  taken  at  random,  is  greater  than 
445,000  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude  and  the  average  distance  of  twenty  bright 
brighter.  Adopting  the  ratio  1.5,  this  ones  similarly  selected.  Of  the  eight 
would  indicate  that  the  total  number  of  brightest  stars  in  the  heavens,  three — 
stars  that  we  can  see  in  the  whole  sky  is  «  Centauri,  Sirius,  and  Procyon — are 
about  twenty-five  millions.  comparatively  near.     Proper  motion  and 

While  the  dark  spaces  in  the  sky,  or  brightness  form  at  present  our  two  best 
coal-sacks,  as  Herschel  called  them,  may  guides  to  the  distance  of  the  stars,  when 
really  be  empty  spaces,  as  Mr.  Wallace  parallax  observations  have  not  or  cannot 
suggests,  it  is  at  least  quite  as  probable  be  obtained,  but  proper  motion  is  prob- 
that  they  are  simply  large  clouds  of  non-  ably  on  the  whole  the  safer  of  the  two. 
luminous  gas,  which  by  its  absorption  With  regard  to  our  position  in  the  ex- 
would  completely  blot  out  the  light  of  all  act  center  of  the  Milky  Way,  Mr.  Wal- 
the  stars  beyond  them.  Indeed,  the  sharp-  lace  seems  to  have  been  led  into  error 
ness  with  which  they  are  often  defined  by  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  by 
points  very  strongly  to  this  explanation  Sir  John  Herschel.  Many  astronomers, 
of  them.  As  we  find  enormous  masses  especially  in  former  times,  were  in  the 
of  luminous  gas,  whose  dimensions  can  habit  of  giving  their  numerical  results 
only  be  measured  by  the  number  of  years  in  very  small  fractions  of  the  second  of 
that  light  would  require  to  traverse  them,  arc,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  thev  could 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  equally  large  not  measure  the  given  distance  perhaps 
masses  of  non-luminous  gas  may  occur,  within  several  minutes.  This  seems  to  be 
whose  presence  is  indicated  to  us  only  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  If  the 
by  its  absorption.  For  all  we  know  to  the  Milky  Way  were  merely  a  hazy  uniform 
contrary  the  universe  may  extend  to  band  of  light  we  might  locate  its  medial 
infinity  in  all  directions,  filled  with  this  line  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  A 
same  non-luminous  gas.  In  this  vast  space  close  examination,  however,  shows  that 
comparatively  small  scattered  pockets  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  branching  struc- 
may  occur  where  the  gas  has  begun  to  ture  of  most  irregular  form  and  bril- 
become  luminous  and  to  condense  into  liancy,  sometimes  one  side  being  the 
stars  and  stellar  systems.  Near  the  center  brighter  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  it 
of  one  of  these  comparatively  small  would  not  be  possible  for  any  two  ob- 
pockets  is  located  at  the  present  time  servers,  or  indeed  for  any  single  ob- 
our  own  sun  with  its  attendant  planets,  server  working  on  different  nights,  to 
while  what  we  in  our  ignorance  call  the  agree  within  as  much  as  a  degree  as  to 
whole  universe  may  be  simply  one  where  the  medial  line  should  properly 
among  many  of  these  little  isolated  stel-  be  drawn.  As  to  locating  it  accurately 
lar  regions.  within  one  minute  of  arc   (one-thirtieth 

Thus  it  does  not  appear  from  this  point  of  the  moon's  diameter),  a  mere  glance 

of  view,  as  Mr.  Wallace  would  have  us  at  the  object  on  any  clear  night  will  show 

believe,  that  the  universe  is  a  limited  ob-  the  reader  the  absolute  futility  of  such 

ject  that  we  have  pretty  nearly  explored,  an  undertaking. 

It  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  and  very         Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument 

likely  is,  infinitely  larger  than  our  most  that  we  are  located   within  one  degree 

powerful    instruments    will    ever   permit  of  the  medial  plane  of  the  Milky  Way, 

us  to  examine.  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  we  are 

Mr.   Wallace's   statement  that  proper  located  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  radius 
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of  the  central  position  in  that  plane.  In-  are  generally  of  the  Sirian  or  blue  type, 
deed,  what  evidence  there  is,  as  is  Many  astronomers  consider  the  solar 
pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  shows  stars  to  be  older  and  cooler  than  the  other 
rather  that  we  are  slightly  to  the  south  kind.  Comparatively  speaking,  they  are 
of  the  center.  Assuming,  however,  that  few  in  number,  less  than  one  per  cent, 
we  are  within  one  degree  of  the  medial  being  of  the  solar  type, 
plane,  and  within  ten  per  cent,  of  its  cen-  These  facts  would  lead  us  to  believe 
tral  position,  which  is  indeed  quite  possi-  that  the  original  nebula  from  which  we 
ble,  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  there  spring  began  to  condense  into  stars  some- 
are  from  one  to  ten  thousand  stars  that  where  in  our  vicinity,  and  that  the  proc- 
are  just  as  likely  to  hold  the  central  posi-  ess  of  star  formation  is  spreading  out  in 
tion  as  we  ourselves.  That  is  to  say,  any  all  directions  from  us,  having  proceeded 
one  of  our  naked  eye  stars  may  be  the  furthest  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
central  one.  Milky  Way.    Judging  from  its  spectrum, 

But  again,  supposing  our  sun  is  the  our  sun  must  be  one  of  the  older  stars  in 

central  star,  what  of  it?     If  we  are  cen-  the  universe,  but  by  no  means  the  oldest, 

tral  to-day,  since  we  are  moving  about  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  sized  star,  as  stars 

fourteen  miles  every  second  straight  to-  go,  but  on  the  whole  rather  below  the 

ward  one  side  of  the  Milky  Way,  we  average,  and  not  to  be  compared  for  a 

are  not  likely  to  remain  central  very  long,  moment  to  such  giants  as  Canopus  and 

and  when  the  human  race  first  appeared,  Arcturus,  which  in  point  of  size  compare 

perhaps  100,000  years  ago,  we  certainly  to  our  sun  somewhat  as  our  sun  does  to 

could  not  have  been  anything  like  cen-  the  earth. 

tral.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  With  regard  to  the  habitability  of  the  va- 
our  sun  is  no  more  likely  to  control  the  rious  planets,  we  may  say  at  once  that  we 
one  favored  planet  of  the  universe,  on  know  nothing  about  the  surface  condi- 
this  hypothesis,  than  any  other  of  the  tions  of  the  four  outer  ones,  save  that 
three  or  four  thousand  stars  that  are  Jupiter  is  probably  pretty  hot,  judging 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  upon  a  clear  night,  from  the  activity  displayed  in  the  forma- 
In  any  case,  as  Mr.  Wallace  himself  ad-  tion  and  disappearance  of  its  various 
mits,  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  any  cloud  belts.  Even  on  Neptune,  the  outer- 
advantage  would  accrue  to  us  from  be-  most  one,  the  sunlight  is  fairly  intense, 
longing  to  a  central  sun  ;  we  can  merely  and  as  bright  as  one  of  our  electric  lights 
guess  that  certain  advantages  might  do  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet.  It  would 
so.  That  is  not  science,  and  it  is  not  very  seem  from  their  large  masses,  rapid  rota- 
satisfactory,  tion    and  uniformly  cloudy  atmospheres 

Turning  now  to  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  that  they  would  be  especially  well  adapted 

know  them  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  to  maintain  a  uniform  surface  tempera- 

that  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  ture  for  long  periods  of  time — certainly 

views  first  enunciated  by  that  great  as-  far  better  so  than  the  earth, 

tronomer.  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  the  Of  Mercury  we  know  but  little,  as  we 

stellar  universe,  as  we  know  it,  is  in  the  can  only  vaguely  trace  some  of  its  more 

form  of  a  flattened  disk,  such  as  might  distinct  surface  markings.     What  little 

be  formed  by  two  watch  glasses,  and  that  we  do  know,  however,  leads  us  heartily  to 

we  are  not  far  from  the  center  of  it.  agree  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  it  would  be 

To  this  statement  the  last  few  years  a   most   undesirable   place   of   residence, 

have   added   the   additional    information  Of  Venus  we  know  nothing,  save  that  it 

that,  as  we  knew  it,  the  universe  contains  has  an  atmosphere  much  denser  than  our 

about  twenty  million  stars,  interspersed  own,    which    is    filled    perpetually    with 

with    enormous    volumes    of   gas,    some  clouds,   completely  masking:  the  surface 

luminous  and  some  not ;  that  the  stars  of  the  planet.    From  what  the  geologists 

are  most  crowded  together  at  the  center,  tell   us,   it     would   seem   now  to   typify 

in  our  vicinity,  and  diminish  in  density  pretty    closely    the    conditions    through 

and  perhaps  in  size  as  we  approach  the  which  the  earth  passed  a  million  or  more 

outer  regions.    In  the  central  regions  the  years  ago.     While  the  moon  apparently 

stars  are  many  of  them  of  the  so-called  supports   considerable   areas   of  vegeta- 

solar  type,   while  in  the  outskirts  they  tion,  or  something  very  analogous  to  it. 
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we  cannot  believe  that  with  its  very  rare 
atmosphere  it  can  be  the  residence  of  any 
very  intelligent  life. 

Possibly  the  same  may  be  true  of  Mars, 
altho  its  marvelous  canal  system,  when 
well  seen,  certainly  gives  it  a  very  artifi- 
cial aspect.  In  spite  of  its  great  distance 
from  the  sun,  it  evidently  has  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  maintaining  a  comfort- 
able surface  temperature,  as  witness  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  polar  ice  caps  dis- 
appear at  the  time  of  the  spring  thaw. 
If  human  beings  with  no  previous  prep- 
aration can  withstand  for  a  few  minutes 
a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  certain  balloon  ascents,  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  that  by  the  gradual  processes 
of  nature  an  intelligent  race  might  be 
bred  that  would  flourish  under  the  com- 
paratively low  atmospheric  pressure  to  be 
found  in  Mars.  What  this  pressure  is 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  believed  not  to 
exceed  one-quarter  or  perhaps  one- 
eighth  of  our  own. 

The  present  lack  of  permanent  oceans 
on  Mars  would  seem  to  have  its  draw- 
backs, but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  when  the  race  was  young. 


Indeed,  we  must  probably  make  up  our 
minds  to  dispense  with  our  own  oceans 
some  time  in  the  future,  when  our  in- 
terior has  so  far  cooled  down  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  an  angel  were 
to  have  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  earth 
once  every  100,000  years,  he  would  have 
come  perhaps  a  thousand  times  since  the 
earth  first  separated  from  the  sun,  but 
only  once  would  he  have  found  intelli- 
gent life  upon  its  surface.  From  this  wc 
may  argue  that  if  we  ourselves  could  now 
visit  one  thousand  planets  that  were  ca- 
pable sooner  or  later  of  supporting  life, 
on  only  one  of  them  could  we  properly 
expect  to  find  inhabitants  of  a  degree  of 
intelligence  equal  to  that,  let  us  say,  of 
our  own  ancestors  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
years  ago. 

From  this  point  of  view  perhaps  we 
may  claim  that  we  really  are  the  most  in- 
telligent animals  in  the  universe,  at  the 
present  moment.  At  the  same  time  T 
fear  we  must  admit  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle evidence  from  an  astronomical  stand- 
point which  can  be  gathered  in  support 
of  such  a  claim. 

Cambridgk,  Mass 


Northern    Men    and    Women 

By  a  Southern  Visitor 

[Not  caring  to  publish  a  multitude  of  replies  of  various  quality  and  temper  to  our  article  by  a 
Northern  woman  in  criticism  of  Southern  life,  we  asked  a  Southern  woman  of  literary  and  social 
culture  to  write  a  counter  criticism  of  social  conditions  as  she  had  observed  them  in  a  visit  of  some 
length  to  the  North.  If  her  comments  are  more  quaint  than  severe,  her  freedom  was  restrained 
solely  by  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  those  who  hold  that  "  hands  were  never  made  to  tear  each  other's 
eyes." — Editor.] 


INCLUDING  New  England,  the  North 
1  is  the  home  of  more  different  kinds 
of  people  than  any  other  part  of  this 
country.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  more 
morals  and  immoralities  than  any  other 
Americans  have  the  energy  to  practice. 
The  social  and  industrial  conditions  give 
rise  to  the  most  complicated  civil  and 
financial  problems  of  our  times.  And 
yet  the  South,  where  we  have  only  two 
kinds  of  people,  one  problem,  and  one 
large,  all  embracing  condition  of  poverty 
to  contend  with — the  South  is  the  object 
of  more  comment  from  every  part  of  our 
country  than  any  other  section  of  it !  We 
not  only  discuss  ourselves,  but  every  one 


else  appears  to  be  interested  in  our  heroic 
provincialism.  Our  very  faults  fascinate 
attention.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  really  more  engaging  than 
the  virtues  of  our  critics,  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  maintain  them.  But  I  am  sure 
that  this  self-consciousness  on  the  part 
of  Southerners  at  least  would  be  dimin- 
ished if  we  visited  more,  particularly  in 
the  North ;  and  the  social  reciprocity 
would  result  in  friendlier  relations  be- 
tween these  two  really  alien  sections.  As 
it  is,  the  people  there  know  more  of  our 
faults  than  we  do  of  their  virtues. 

And  a  pacific  eflFect  is  not  always  as 
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certain  when  a  Northerner  visits  the  And  he  is  not  so  critical  as  he  is  inter- 
South.  For  we  not  only  have  good  cause  ested  in  the  performance.  He  has  a  sin- 
to  suspect  him  of  an  uncomplimentary  cere  curiosity  that  is  entirely  impersonal, 
missionary  zeal,  but  the  fact  that  his  to  gratify.  Besides  this  he  really  likes 
point  of  view  of  our  home  affairs  is  so  the  Southerner.  This  is  his  one  depart- 
rr.dically  different  from  the  one  we  hold  ure  from  the  logic  of  righteousness.  He 
excites  in  us  a  natural  antaq-onism.  Thus  is  invariably  attracted  by  this  person 
our  very  hospitality  assumes  a  belligerent  whose  whole  life  and  character  are  in 
air.  We  praise  ourselves,  put  forward  opposition  to  his  own.  Meanwhile  the 
conclusions  that  defy  his  rationality,  and  Southerner  himself  is  quick  to  feel  this 
daringly  proclaim  what  we  know  he  con-  involuntary  compliment,  this  telepathy 
siders  our  worst  faults  as  necessary  vir-  of  kindness.  He  begins  to  glow  like  a 
tues.  In  short,  we  overwhelm  him  even  red  coal  in  a  frosty  wind.  His  sparks 
if  we  do  not  convince  him.  He  is  placed  fly  upward.  He  magnifies  himself,  his 
in  a  position  where  he  must  be  pleased  section,  his  rights  and  his  wrongs.  He 
with  us  or  be  damned.  This  is  how  it  is  the  only  man  living  who  practices  free 
happens  that  the  most  critical  New  Eng-  speech  everywhere  and  upon  all  occa- 
lander  only  ventures  to  maintain  a  polite  sions.  No  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
silence  in  the  face  of  our  evidence,  which  can  deprive  him  of  it.  And  he  finally  re- 
is  really  nothing  more  than  the  self-pre-  turns  home  with  the  not  unwarranted 
serving  neutrality  of  a  stranger  in  the  conviction  that  once  more  the  South  has 
enemy's  country.  conquered  the  North.  In  a  measure  this 
But  when  a  Southerner,  smarting  still  is  what  has  really  happened.  The 
under  the  chastisement  which  failed  to  warmth,  the  passion  and  vitality  of  a 
conquer  his  father  forty  years  ago,  chal-  Southern  heart  have  reflected  a  dim  Au- 
lenges  Northern  hospitality,  his  choleric  rora  across  the  snow  line  of  a  cold  New 
temper  is  taken  into  account  and  he  is  England  temperament.  But  that  is  all. 
received  with  preternatural  amiability.  The  victory  is  not  a  victory,  it  is  only 
But  one  of  the  first  shocks  he  gets  is  the  an  illumination.  There  has  been  more 
impression  that  his  host  has  nothing  to  magic  than  reason  in  the  performance, 
defend,  nothing  to  deny  and  nothing  to  For,  after  all,  in  the  North  the  South- 
excuse.  There  may  be  political  corrup-  erner  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  romantic 
tion,  moral  degeneration  in  his  regions,  phenomenon  resulting  from  the  sunlight 
but  that  is  not  his  individual  affair.  His  and  heresies  of  his  section.  He  is 
domestic  dignity  ignores  both.  For  the  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  heroic  im- 
Northern  man  never  becomes  a  world  pulses,  wrong  principles,  eccentric  vir- 
character  until  he  undertakes  to  exploit  tues  and  savage  ethics.  Such  a  personal- 
and  correct  the  shortcomings  of  some  ity  focuses  attention  and  may  even  charm 
other  section,  say  the  South.  At  home  the  imagination,  but  it  cannot  really 
and  in  the  presence  of  strangers  he  has  affect  the  mental  attitude  of  people  who 
only  personal  attributes.  His  citizen  life  have  inherited  the  granitic  qualities  of 
is  concealed  in  the  national  plans  of  his  their  New  England  rocks, 
political  party  and  he  does  not  make  it  On  the  whole,  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
the  topic  of  social  conversation,  but  difference  between  the  character  and  dis- 
rather  he  lives  in  his  own  present  and  position  of  the  men  than  between  the 
never  refers  to  the  past,  even  in  the  women  of  the  two  sections.  These 
South,  except  to  oblige  the  pride  of  his  Yankee  gentlemen  have  a  nonchalance,  a 
guest.  He  is  not  better  bred,  but  his  man-  power  of  personal  subtraction  that  is 
ners  and  even  his  food  are  less  conspicu-  maddening  to  the  Southerner,  who  has 
ous,  less  abundant  than  ours  are,  and  at  least  as  much  temperament  as  he  has 
both  are  better  cooked.  His  modesty  is  brains.  They  are  not  natural,  as  are 
exasperating,  because  one  soon  discovers  Southern  men,  but  they  have  been  care- 
that  it  is  really  the  absence  of  sensation  fully  made  by  their  ancestors,  predes- 
rather  than  conscious  reserve.  But  his  tined  and  produced.  And  unless  one  is 
diffidence  is  at  least  disarming.  He  acquainted  with  the  process,  he  is  never 
yields  the  occasion  to  his  guest;  encour-  likely  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  man 
ages  him  to  make  a  hero  or  a  fool  of  him-  that  results  from  it.  They  do  not  even 
self  according  to  his  inclination.  get  their  convictions  as  we  do,  from  ex- 
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pericnce,  but  from  books  and  university 
courses.  They  have  a  system  of  thought 
that  reaches  from  the  slums  to  the  re- 
motest solar  systems,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  academic,  theoretical !  And  their 
leading  eccentricity  consists  in  an  ener- 
getic determination  to  govern  by  it, 
whether  it  meets  the  actual  conditions  in 
the  world  about  them  or  not.  They  show 
the  same  tenacity  in  holding  these  book 
and  university  theories  that  Southerners 
do  in  preserving  their  tried  and  proved 
prejudices. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  an  even  greater 
diflference  between  Northern  and  South- 
ern women.  But  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  American  women  are  essen- 
tially the  same  every w^here.  They  only 
differ  in  manifestations.  In  the  North, 
for  instance,  they  are  frank  rather  than 
coquettish.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
personally  more  reserved,  less  confiden- 
tial than  we  are  in  the  South,  because 
they  have  more  impersonal  topics  of  con- 
versation than  we  have.  They  are  more 
interested  in  the  w^orld  at  large  and  less 
interested  in  themselves.  I  think  this 
may  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  noticed  as  much  or  approved  as  often 
and  gallantly  as  women  are  in  the  South. 
Indeed,  they  are  apparently  without  that 
self-consciousness  which  limits  our  ways 
from  the  glance  of  an  eye  to  the  length 
of  a  step.  This  leads  to  what  we  should 
consider  the  most  astonishing  results.  I 
accounted  on  this  basis  for  the  na'ive  ex- 
posure of  feminine  legs  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  recently  I  saw 
many  sober  maids,  matrons  and  grand- 
matrons  walking  there  with  skirts  lifted 
as  high  as  if  they  had  been  wading 
through  three  feet  of  water.  I  conclude 
that  this  cold  indifference  to  their  nether 
extremities  arose  not  from  a  lack  of  mod- 
esty, but  from  the  evident  indifference 
of  the  pu1)lic.  However,  if  a  woman 
showed  such  economy  of  skirts  in  any 
Southern  city,  enough  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm could  be  generated  along  that 
street  by  the  sight  to  lengthen  self-con- 
sciousness down  to  her  boot-heels  very 
quickly. 

I  do  not  know  if  social  life  in  the 
North  is  more  or  less  elastic  than  it  is 
in  the  South,  but  evidentlv  it  is  less 
formal  in  some  ways.  A  closer  relation 
exists  between  romance  and  rcalitv  than 


we  admit.  Love  affairs  are  openly  con- 
fessed and  apparently  receive  a  recogni- 
tion, a  general  sanction  that  we  permit 
only  near  the  end  of  an  engagement.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  told  that  it  is  not 
admissible  for  a  man  to  "  make  love  "  to 
a  woman  unless  he  is  "  in  earnest."  To 
us,  whose  vocation  consists  largelv  in  a 
coquettish  dexterity  at  parrying  the  gal- 
lant speeches  of  our  man  kind,  this  seems 
an  unreasonable,  prosaic  hardship.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  another  impressive 
characteristic  of  Northern  men ;  they  are 
not  rude,  but  they  are  unconscious  of 
how  much  and  how  cunningly  women 
differ  from  men.  I  recall  in  this  con- 
nection a  long  walk  with  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  product  rather  than  an  exponent 
of  New  England.  He  was  an  excellent 
comrade,  but  he  allowed  me  to  crawl 
over  a  stone  fence,  snake  through  a 
thicket  of  briars  and  up  a  hill  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  steep  without  ever  offering  me 
the  least  assistance.  Had  a  Southern  man 
treated  me  in  this  fashion  I  should  have 
died  of  exhaustion  and  indignation.  As 
it  was  I  climbed  the  situation  with  a 
fortitude  that  I  have  never  showed  be- 
fore or  since.  I  felt  a  humorous  exhilara- 
tion in  conforming  to  his  strenuous  no- 
tions of  sex. 

These  are  some  of  my  first  impressions 
of  the  North.  More  particularly  I  was 
amazed  at  the  indefatigable  energy  of 
these  people.  What  we  know  as  leisure 
is  an  experience  they  can  never  have. 
They  have  no  capacities  for  resting. 
Their  brains  have  been  wound  up  by  tw^o 
hundred  years  of  industrious  living  and 
they  never  "  run  down."  I  was  with  a 
party  of  New  York  people  in  Connecticut 
wdio  thought  they  were  taking  a  vacation. 
Now  with  us  a  vacation  is  a  kind  of 
Nirvana  experience.  We  take  our  holi- 
day lying  flat  upon  our  backs.  We  go 
into  a  romantic  trance  along  with  the 
summer  weather.  But  these  men  and 
women  show^ed  more  zeal  in  their  effort 
to  amuse  themselves  than  Southerners  do 
when  they  are  leading  a  "  strenuous 
life!" 

It  even  seemed  to  me  that  Christianity 
is  not  so  much  a  definition  of  spirituality 
in  the  North  as  it  is  a  form  of  human 
activity.  In  so  far  as  it  is  an  experience 
at  all  every  expression  of  it  is  qualified 
bv  the  ethics  of  "  sfood  taste."     If  anv 
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one  is  *'  led  of  the  Spirit,"  he  would  con-  wholesome  fear  of  an  old-fashioned 
sider  it  bad  form  to  reveal  the  fact.  And  judgment  day.  But  1  am  not  so  sure 
such  a  spiritual  exaggeration  as  a  "  re-  that  some  of  the  rationalism  1  found  in 
vival  "  would  certainly  seem  to  them  an  the  North  does  not  flatten  out  these 
irrational  display  of  moral  emotions  and  mountain  peaks  of  prayer  and  repent- 
a  waste  of  supernatural  energy.  In  ance  into  superstitions  and  illusions.  A 
short,  I  think  they  have  measured  off  man  in  that  region  may  be  sorry  for  his 
religion  by  a  diagram  of  their  own  facul-  sins,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  them  who 
ties.  They  have  divorced  it  from  ideality  hold  these  views  know  how  to  be  sorry 
and  attempted  to  make  a  practical  for-  before  God  for  them,  as  the  worst  and 
mula  of  it ;  and,  failing  in  this,  they  are  the  wisest  of  us  do  in  the  South, 
gradually  losing  interest  in  the  poetic  Yet  the  chief  distinction  of  these  peo- 
manifestations  of  it  that  have  really  pie  is  in  their  power  to  hope.  South- 
saved  the  world  from  materialism.  Thus  erners  are  the  victims  of  a  moral  despera- 
pious  New  England  has  thought  her  way  tion,  and  we  hope  mainly  in  God,  while 
through  Christian  dogma  into  something  we  go  it  blind,  right  or  wrong.  But  they 
very  like  Agnosticism,  while  the  barbaric  hope  in  the  world,  they  have  confidence 
South  still  clings  passionately  and  peni-  in  the  existing  order.  Also,  they  have 
tently  to  the  sweet  mysticism  of  a  more  a  patience  and  a  repose  that  the  fever 
primitive  religious  experience.  We  are  in  our  sun  and  soil  does  not  permit.  We 
all  prodigal  sons  in  consciousness  who  fight  quicker  and  more  bravely  because 
insist  upon  rising  up  periodically  and  re-  we  cannot  endure  so  long.  There  is  a 
turning  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  for-  tension  upon  us  that  they  do  not  feel,  a 
giveness  and  a  fatted  calf  of  blessings,  prayer  and  a  madness  in  us  that  they  do 
Our  deeds  are  more  or  less  evil,  but  we  not  understand,  because  the  wind  and 
have  not  lost  the  sense    of    sin    and    a  snow  keep  their  blood  cool. 


The    Permanency    of   Co-education 

By  Ida  Rusted  Harper 

[Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mrs.  Harper  is  an  authority  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  women.  She  was  for  several  years  an  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Netvs  and  for  the 
past  nine  years  she  has  been  a  department  editor  of  the  New  York  t^un;  she  also  is  the  author  of 
"  The  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,"  and  jointly  with  Miss  Anthony  of  "  The  History  of 
Woman  Suffrage." — Editor.] 

WHEN  President  William  R.  Har-  by  those  who  take  other  than  a  superficial 

per  succeeded  in  his  plan  of  put-  view.     The   wonderful    development   of 

ting  into  separate   class  rooms  education  in  the  United  States  and  the 

the  men  and  the  women  students  of  the  wide  opportunity  which  is  given  to  wom- 

freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  in  Chi-  an  in  every  avenue  of  employment   ren- 

cago  University,  the  prediction  was  made  der  it  inevitable  that  she  shall  now  and 

generally    that    this    would    reopen    the  always  be  allowed  the  best  means   for 

question  of  co-education,  give  encourage-  preparation  which  the   country  affords, 

ment  to  its  enemies  and  prove  of  great  The   schools  and  universities  will  offer 

detriment  to  a  system  which  it  had  re-  their  advantages  alike  to  all,  from  which 

quired  years  of  effort  to  establish.     This  they  may  select  those  suited  to  their  in- 

prophecy  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled,  dividual  needs,  and  women  no  more  than 

His    arbitrary   and   unwarranted    action  men  will  be  restricted  to  a  certain  few 

has  agitated  most  injuriously  a  question  which    somebody  else   decides  are  most 

which  the  steady  progress  of  the  last  thir-  appropriate  for  them.     It  was  supposed 

ty-five  years  had  given  every  reason  to  that  all  the  arguments  on  this  point,  pro 

believe  was  definitely  settled.     It  cannot  and   con,  had  long  since  been  threshed 

be  doubted  that  a  check  to  co-education  out,  but  this  retrograde  movement  of  one 

has  been  received,  but  that  it  will  be  per-  of   the    largest   of   the   universities    has 

manent  cannot  be  credited  for  a  moment  given  new  life  to  those  that  were  only 
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"  scotched,  not  killed."  Like  our  army  in  Oberlin,  Ohio.     This  daring  innovation 

the  Philippines,  the  friends  of  co-educa-  was  not  repeated  for  twenty  years,  when 

tion  are  likely  to  have  some  fighting  to  Antioch,  also  in  Ohio,  opened  its  doors, 

do  even  after  victory  has  been  declared.  and  a  few  years  later  women  entered 

A  demand  for  "  segregation  of  the  Iowa  College.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
sexes  "  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  been  but  slight  demand  for  their  higher 
schools  is  more  absurd  than  a  fight  education,  but  in  1862  the  Land  Grant 
against  wind  mills.  In  the  elementary  Act  was  passed,  which  appropriated  about 
grades  co-education  is  practically  univer-  10,000,000  acres  among  various  States 
sal,  the  exceptions  too  few  to  be  recorded,  for  the  endowment  of  colleges.  In  the 
Of  the  high  schools  98  per  cent,  are  co-  Central  and  Western  States  the  claim  of 
educational.  The  public  schools  enroll  women  to  share  in  these  provisions  was 
91  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  and  youths  generally  recognized,  and  after  the  Civil 
of  the  country.  Of  the  private  schools  War  they  were  admitted  rapidly  to  one 
attended  by  the  other  9  per  cent,  56.7  after  another  of  these  State  universities, 
are  co-educational.  Or,  to  give  a  dif-  A  number  of  private  colleges  followed 
ferent  set  of  figures:  In  1898,  of  the  pub-  this  example,  and  by  1880  (not  includ- 
lic  schools,  34  were  for  boys  only,  29  for  ing  technical  schools)  51.3  per  cent,  of 
girls  only,  and  5,252  were  co-educational ;  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  en- 
of  the  private  secondary  schools,  327  tire  country  were  open  to  women.  In 
were  for  boys  only,  538  for  girls  only  1890  the  proportion  had  increased  to  65.5 
and  1,125  were  co-educational.  From  percent.  In  1900  it  had  reached  71.6  per 
these  statistics  the  infinitestimal  propor-  cent.,  or,  excluding  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  separate  education  may  be  tions,  over  80  per  cent.  In  this  list  are 
judged.  "  The  policy  now  so  generally  included  all  of  the  State  universities  ex- 
pursued  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  great  cept  those  of  Virginia,  Georgia  and 
majority  of  supervising  officers,  and  Mississippi,  with  Pennsylvania  and  North 
strongly  supported  by  the  people  in  all  Carolina  not  fully  co-educational, 
parts  of  the  country,"  according  to  the  In  the  whole  United  States  (excluding 
report  recently  issued  by  the  United  the  Catholic)  there  are  only  eight  col- 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  leges  and  universities  of  over  600  stu- 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu-  dents  which  are  not  co-educational.  Of 
cation  William  T.  Harris  must  be  ac-  these  Yale  opens  its  post  graduate  courses 
cepted  as  the  highest  statistical  authority  to  women,  Johns  Hopkins  its  Medical 
on  educational  matters,  and  in  his  report  Department,  New  York  its  graduate, 
for  1901-1902  he  substantiates  the  above  law,  commerce  and  pedagogy.  The  num- 
figures  and  gives  a  mass  of  testimony  ber  of  institutions  of  over  600  students, 
from  the  superintendents  of  New  York,  therefore,  which  refuse  all  degrees  to 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  women  is  narrowed  down  to  five — Har- 
and  other  cities,  the  great  majority  de-  vard,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Girard  and 
daring  unequivocally  for  co-education  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  Can  any  rea- 
all  grades  of  the  public  schools.  This  sonable  person  after  examining  the  sta- 
matter  is  settled  beyond  controversy,  and  tistics  ignore  the  progress  of  co-educa- 
while  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of  tion  or  doubt  its  success? 
the  large  cities,  where  the  foreign  element  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  that 
predominates,  separate  buildings  may  be  there  should  not  be  occasionally  some  re- 
advisable,  in  all  other  cases  boys  and  action  against  this  wave,  which  is  stead- 
girls  should  be,  and  will  be,  educated  to-  ily  rolling  forward  in  constantly  increas- 
gether  in  the  public  schools.  ing  volume.     In   1825  Boston  opened  a 

The   question  at  issue  then  becomes,  high  school  for  girls,  the  first  on  record. 

Shall  these  young  people,  attending  the  but  so  many  rushed  in  that  it  was  closed 

same   schools  and   reciting  in  the  same  after  eighteen  months'  trial,  the  Mayor 

classes  up  to  the  moment  of  entering  col-  declaring  that  '*  no  city  could  stand  the 

lege,  henceforth  be  "segregated  "  from  expense."    This  experience  has  been  du- 

cach  other?    The  United  States  has  an-  plicated  many  times   since  then,   and  it 

swcred  this  question  as  follows:  In  1833  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  apparent 

the  first  college  was  opened  to  women  at  reaction  against    co-education— the   fear 
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that  women  are  going  to  outnumber  men 
in  the  universities.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  ground  for  this  beHef.  Girls 
form  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of 
the  graduates  from  the  high  schools  at 
the  present  time,  every  State  showing  a 
preponderance  of  girls.  In  1890  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  was  : 
Boys,  45.03;  girls,  54-97;  i"  1900,  boys, 
42.83;  girls,  57.17.  The  present  number 
in  the  high  schools,  normal  and  manual 
training  and  the  preparatory  schools  for 
college  is :  Males,  329,675  ;  females,  406,- 

325. 

When  the  statistics  of  the  colleges  and 

universities  themselves  are  examined  it 
is  found  that  in  1890,  in  those  for  men 
alone  and  for  both  sexes,  there  were  38,- 
056  men  and  8,075  women.  In  1900  the 
number  was  65,069  men  and  21,468  wom- 
en. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  table  is 
not  obtainable  for  the  co-educational  in- 
stitutions by  themselves,  but  from  1890 
to  1900  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
these  alone  was :  Men,  78  per  cent. ;  wom- 
en, 105.4  per  cent.  To  get  the  whole 
number  of  women  receiving  what  is 
known  as  the  higher  education  in  1900 
there  must  be  added  the  5,260  in  the  col- 
leges for  women  only,  making  a  total  of 
26,728,  aside  from  those  in  professional 
and  technical  schools.  With  these  in- 
cluded the  number  is  about  36,000.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  excluding  the 
above  schools,  out  of  the  16,513  degrees 
conferred  in  1901,  11,463  were  given  to 
men  and  5,050,  or  nearly  one-half,  to 
women,  altho  the  latter  form  much  less 
than  one-half  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

In  every  instance  where  there  has  been 
a  reactionary  movement  against  co-edu- 
cation the  only  definite  excuse  given  has 
been  the  danger  that  the  women  would 
outnumber  the  men.  The  latter  have  be- 
lieved for  so  many  centuries  that  they 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  the  higher  ed- 
ucation, it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
cede that  women  have  an  equal  claim.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  Boston  High 
School  repeated.  So  long  as  only  a  few 
availed  themselves  of  the  open  door  their 
entrance  was  not  contested,  but  as  the 
procession  grows  larger  there  is  a  panic- 
stricken  effort  to  shut  them  out.  If  this 
is  to  be  done,  however,  it  ought  to  begin 
with  the  High  School,  for  it  is  the  re- 


finement of  cruelty  to  prepare  a  girl  for 
college  and  then  bar  her  out  from  the 
college.    In  the  case  of  the  State  univer- 
sities, maintained  by  public  funds,  this 
would  be  the  rankest  injustice,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  it  never  will  be  at- 
tempted.    In  those  of  a  denominational 
or  semi-private  character  it  already  has 
been  done  in  several  instances.  The  main 
reason  doubtless  has  been  the  fear  that 
girls  would  predominate,  but  closely  al- 
lied to  this  has  been  another  equally  po- 
tent— the  dread  of  rivalry  in  the   class 
room.    Disguise  this  as  they  will,  deny  it 
as  they  may,  an  investigation  in  every  in- 
stance will  prove  its  existence.  The  first 
backward  step  in  co-education  was  that 
of  Adelbert  College  in  Cleveland,  Ohio^ 
It  had  had  an  apparently  successful  ex- 
perience in  co-education  for  fifteen  years. 
During  this  time  the  absences  of  the  girls 
on  account  of  illness  had  averaged  less 
than  one-half  those  of  the  men ;  their 
conduct  had  been  exemplary ;  their  schol- 
arship such  that  they  had  carried  off  a 
majority  of  the  honors.     In   1888,  tho 
much  fewer  in  number,  they  took  four 
out  of  five  prizes.     Then  it  was  decided 
to  "  segregate  "  them  in  a  separate  col- 
lege.   Since  that  time  they  have  used  the 
same   libraries   and   laboratories   as   the 
boys,  attended  the  same  social  functions, 
received  the  same  degrees  and  have  been 
separated  only  in  the  class  room,  the  one 
place  where  there  could  be  the  least  pos- 
sible  dansfer  in   the  association  of   the 
two.    If  this  was  not  to  prevent  rivalry, 
what  was  it  for?    The  ostensible  reason 
given  was  that  the  attendance  of  men 
would  increase  if  the  women  were  ex- 
cluded.    That  was   fourteen  years  ago, 
and  the  register  of  Adelbert  College  in 
1902  showed  the  magnificent  enrollment 
of  206  male  students. 

The  next  break  in  the  ranks  of  co-edu- 
cation was  made  by  Wesleyan,  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  University  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  whose  Board  of  Trustees,  after 
the  m-ost  vociferous  demands  by  its  male 
students,  decre*ed  in  1900  that  the  at- 
tendance of  girls  should  never  exceed  20 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  boys.  As  the  total 
number  of  students  in  1902  was  only  325, 
it  will  be  seen  that  so  few  girls  can  be  en- 
rolled as  to  reduce  its  co-educational 
feature  to  an  absurdity. 

The  action  of  these  two  small  institu- 
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tioiis,  however,  aroused  but  little  atten- 
tion, as  in  1891  the  two  great  universities 
of  Chicago  and  Stanford  were  opened 
with  co-education  in  every  department, 
and  it  also  was  adopted  in  various  other 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  astonishment  was  intense  when 
in  1900  it  was  announced  that  at  Stan- 
ford the  number  of  w^omen  students 
would  hereafter  be  limited  to  500.  The 
stereotyped  excuse  was  given  that  it  was 
feared  the  women  would  ou'. number  the 
men,  and  in  this  case  that  doubtless  was 
the  true  reason.  It  was  said  frankly  that 
it  was  believed  this  action  would  attract 
a  greater  number  of  men.  The  next  year 
the  total  attendance  at  Stanford  decreased 
almost  100,  while  that  of  the  University 
of  California  more  than  doubled.  As 
even  then  women  formed  only  46  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  it  was  plain 
that  the  increase  was  not  due  to  a  sud- 
den rush  of  women  students.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  President  David  Starr 
Jordan  said  officially  of  this  restriction : 
"  It  has  no  significance  whatever  in  re- 
lation to  the  present  criticisms  on  co-edu- 
cation." 

President  Jordan's  remarks  are  fre- 
quently separated  from  their  connection 
and  distorted  to  imply  that  he  is  not  in 
full  favor  of  co-education.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  always  has  been  and  is  now  a 
consistent  advocate  of  co-education  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word.  Even  of  the 
"  annex,"  such  as  exists  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, he  says : 

"  The  annex  system  cannot  be  a  permanent 
one.  The  annex  student  does  not  get  the  best 
of  the  institution,  and  the  best  is  none  too  good 
for  her." 

After  many  years'  experience  as  pro- 
fessor at  Cornell,  and  as  president  of 
Indiana  and  Stanford  universities,  he 
declared  in  1901 : 

"  It  is  not  true  that  the  character  of  college 
work  has  been  in  any  way  lowered  by  co-edu- 
cation.    The  reverse  is  decidedly  the  case." 

Even  after  the  action  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity the  friends  of  co-education  did 
not  feel  any  especial  alarm  until  in  1902 
President  Harper  made  the  astounding 
proposition  to  "  segregate "  absolutely 
the  women  of  Chicago  IJniversity  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  This 
proposal  was  received  with  a  positive 


shock,  not  only  by  this,  but  by  other  coun- 
tries which  were  being  converted  to  co- 
education through  its  success  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  believed  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  commit  that 
great  institution  to  this  most  retrogres- 
sive step.  The  three  branches  of  the  uni- 
versity government  were  opposed  to  it 
and  the  trustees  were  not  in  favor  of  it, 
but  in  the  fullness  of  time  Dr.  Harper 
gained  his  point.  During  all  the  long 
controversy  the  public  was  not  given  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  cause  for  this 
terribly  unjust  act.  After  it  was  accom- 
plished he  promised  a  full  statement  of 
his  reasons,  but  it  never  was  issued,  and 
people  to-day  are  in  total  ignorance  of 
them.  In  his  report  of  February,  1902, 
President  Harper  said : 

"  The  experience  of  our  nearly  ten  years 
of  work  has  furnished  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  the  testimony  in  favor  of  co- 
education. Not  a  few  members  of  our  facul- 
ties, unfamiliar  with  its  advantages,  came  to 
the  university  prejudiced  against  it.  A  large 
majority  of  these  have  become  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  co-educational  policy.  An  ex- 
tended statement  might  be  made  of  the 
arguments  and  considerations  drawn  from 
our  own  experience,  which  speak  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
system.  That  co-education  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  higher  education,  not  only  in  the 
West,  but  also,  within  a  few  years,  in  Eastern 
sections,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  there  are  few 
to-day  who,  with  an  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  would  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple and  natural  method  of  conducting  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  benefits  are  equally  great 
to  men  and  women." 

And  yet  within  three  months  from  the 
time  this  report  was  issued  Dr.  Harper's 
great  scheme  for  "  segregation "  was 
under  full  headway.  In  July  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  letters  of  protest :  "  Co-edu- 
cation will  never  be  abolished  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chicago." 
In  the  autumn  the  trustees  finally  voted 
in  favor  of  "  segregation,"  and  shortly 
afterward  the  following  was  sent  out  by 
the  Associated  Press : 

"  A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  segregation  of  sex  in  the  junior  college. 
Tt  is  to  be  a  temporary  affair  and  will  be 
begun  immediately,  in  order  that  the  co-eds 
may  have  the  use  of.  the  structure  by  February 
1st." 

When  one  contrasts  the  more  than  a 
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score  of  stone  and  marble  palaces  which 
have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  this  uni- 
versity— an  equipment  nowhere  surpassed 
in  this  country — with  that  poor,  tempo- 
rary building,  he  can  begin  to  realize  the 
dreadful  stigma  and  humiliation  which 
have  been  put  upon  the  women  of  Chi- 
cago University,  that  from  its  very  foun- 
dation belonged  as  much  to  them  as  to 
the  men.  And  yet  this  calamity  is  not 
in  any  degree  the  effect  of  a  reaction  of 
public  sentiment  against  co-education,  as 
is  so  recklessly  assumed  by  many.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  done  in  defiance  of 
public  sentiment  and  against  almost  uni- 
versal protest,  and  it  represents  prac- 
tically the  determination  of  one  man,  who, 
unfortunately,  was  in  a  position  to  en- 
force his  will. 

What  will  be  the  future  consequences 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  immediate  ef- 
fect is  that  the  old  opposition  to  co-edu- 
cation is  revived^  and  a  few  prominent 
educators  have  been  encouraged  to  ex- 
press their  hostile  views.  Only  two  of 
these  are  of  sufficient  influence  to  be 
worth  consideration — G.  Stanley  Hall, 
president  of  Clark  University,  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  Edmund  J.  James, 
president  of  Northwestern  University,  in 
Evanston,  111.  The  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Hall  is  rather  peculiar,  and  the  attention 
it  has  attracted  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
what  it  represents.  Clark  is  a  purely 
post  graduate  university,  founded  in 
1887,  and  last  year  it  had  only  50  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Women  were  admitted 
in  1900  wholly  through  the  insistence  of 
President  Hall,  and  yet  in  1902  he  went 
over  the  country  lecturing  not  only 
against  co-education,  but  against  the 
higher  education  of  women.  His  objec- 
tions are  purely  sentimental — that  they  do 
not  fit  women  for  motherhood — and  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  his  opinions 
cannot  be  regarded  as  having  any  appre- 
ciable weight  or  threatening  any  serious 
danger  to  co-education. 

Northwestern  University  offers-  un- 
usual advantages  to  women,  which  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  President  James  took 
charge  last  year  he  found  them  compos- 
ing nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  with  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
siderable increase.  He  immediately  de- 
clared : 


"  Not  only  has  the  system  of  co-education 
ceased  to  make  new  converts,  but  there  are 
indications  that  it  is  losing  ground  in  the 
very  territory  which  it  had  so  completely 
won." 

In  view  of  the  situation  at  Northwest- 
ern this  had  the  appearance  of  fine  satire, 
but  his  subsequent  expressions  indicate 
that  he  also  is  panic-stricken  at  the  prob- 
ability of  having  his  university  "  femin- 
ized." 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  just  three 
presidents  of  co-educational  institutions 
who  have  indicated  a  desire  for  a  change 
— Drs.  Harper,  Hall  and  James.  Not 
another  one  can  the  most  rabid  opponent 
bring  forth.  President  Angell,  of  Michi- 
gan ;  President  Northrop,  of  Minnesota ; 
President  Draper,  of  Illinois,  and  Presi- 
dent Schurman,  of  Cornell,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  university  of  several  thousand 
students,  where  complete  co-education 
has  prevailed  for  over  thirty  years,  have 
within  the  past  year  declared  unequiv- 
ocally for  this  system,  without  a  sugges- 
tion of  modification.  Scores  of  other 
presidents  might  be  quoted  to  the  same 
effect.  United  States  Commissioner 
Harris,  who  has  made  a  more  exhaustive 
study  of  this  question  than  any  one  liv- 
ing, is  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
co-education.  Naturally  those  at  the 
head  of  institutions  for  men  only  defend 
that  system.  Among  these  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  educating  the 
sexes  together  in  the  colleges.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  no  longer 
ago  than  1877  Dr.  Eliot  protested  against 
opening  the  Boston  Latin  School  to  girls, 
saying: 

"  I  resist  this  proposition  for  the  sake  of 
the  boys,  the  girls,  the  school  and  the  general 
interests  of  education." 

The  statistics  of  the  high  schools  show 
in  what  an  infinitesimal  minority  are 
such  sentiments. 

The  principal  objection  to  admitting 
women  to  the  universities  is  the  danger 
of  their  outnumbering  the  men  and  "  fem- 
inizing "  these  institutions  of  learning, 
whatever  that  may  mean.  But  so  long  as 
the  faculties  and  boards  of  trustees  con- 
tinue to  be  composed  entirely  of  men,  it 
would  seem  to  be  possible  to  avoid  this 
terrible  evil.  An  examination  of  the  sta- 
tistics will  not  show  one  single  instance 
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where  the  percentage  of  new  men  stu- 
dents has  decreased  as  that  of  women  has 
increased.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  oldest  universities,  the  increase  of 
men  each  year  is  larger  in  the  co-educa- 
tional institutions  than  in  those  for  men 
only.  In  1898  the  former  contained 
about  10,300  more  men  than  the  latter. 

The  question  as  to  whether  women 
shall  have  the  higher  education  is  settled 
in  the  affirmative  beyond  all  further  con- 
troversy. From  1890  to  1898  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  colleges  for  men 
only  was  34.7  per  cent. ;  in  those  for 
women  only,  138.4.  It  would  be  utterly 
and  forever  impossible  to  provide  a  sep- 
arate equipment  for  the  increasing  thou- 
sands of  women  students  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  the  co-educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  If  women  are  to 
have  the  best  it  is  here  they  must  get  it. 


President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  which  ranks  possibly  highest  of 
the  women's  colleges,  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  All  of  such  colleges  are  but  make- 
shifts to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
the  past  and  the  future  education  of  wom- 
en." In  1898  there  were  15,000  more 
women  in  co-educational  institutions  than 
in  the  thirteen  colleges  for  women  which 
hold  the  highest  rank.  The  number  un- 
doubtedly is  greater  now.  This  mighty 
tide  never  can  be  rolled  backward. 

The  limited  space  of  this  article  for- 
bids any  extended  argument  in  favor  of 
co-education.  The  attempt  has  been  only 
to  present  some  of  the  facts  which  dem- 
onstrate its  permanency.  It  may  occa- 
sionally receive  a  temporary  check,  but 
its  ultimate  adoption  by  every  university 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  inevi- 
table. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Experiences   of  an  American    Judge  in  the 

PhiHppine    Islands 


By  J.   L.   Carlock 


Judge  of  the  Colrt  of  First  Instance,  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands 


THE  judicial  system  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  by  the  law  organiz- 
ing the  courts,  enacted  June  nth, 
1901,  was  made  to  consist  of  a  Supreme 
Court  of  seven  justices  (three  Filipinos 
and  four  Americans),  a  Court  of  First 
Instance  for  Manila  and  for  each  prov- 
ince, making  it  necessary  to  include  two 
or  more  provinces  in  each  district,  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  Court  for  each  munici- 
pality, and  other  special  tribunals  author- 
ized by  law.  Manila  has  three  branches 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  and  also 
municipal  courts,  besides  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  afterward  created. 
Then  the  president  of  each  municipality 
holds  a  court  to  punish  violations  of  mu- 
nicipal ordinances.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Court  of  First  Instance  is  the 
trial  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  like 
Circuit  or  District  courts  in  the  States, 
but  also  doing  the  work  of  county  and 
probate  courts.  Moreover,  it  is  the  court 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
The  new  judges  were  assigned  to  dis- 


tricts in  June,  and  on  the  17th  of  the 
month  Governor  Taft  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  Chief  Justice  Arellano, 
who  in  turn  administered  a  like  oath  to 
all  the  other  judges,  in  the  room  called 
''  Tribunal  Pleno."  Curiously  enough, 
the  proceedings  were  slightly  interrupted 
by  an  insane  native  who  w^as  yelling  a 
benediction  in  Latin. 

Governor  Taft  then  addressed  the  as- 
sembled judges,  and  made  plain  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Insular  Government  to  main- 
tain unsullied  the  reputation  of  Ameri- 
can courts  and  institutions.  Integrity  of 
the  highest  order  must  be  the  vital  prin- 
ciple whereby  the  governed  classes  shall 
come  to  learn  and  pay  that  due  respect 
for  the  forms  of  law  and  its  orderly  ad- 
ministration which  have  made  English- 
speaking  peoples  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

It  was  just  like  officially  proclaiming: 
''  If  any  man  among  you  shall  fall  into 
the  ways  of  official  dishonor  '  I  will  set 
my  face  against  that  man,  and  I  will  cut 
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him  off  from  among '  my  chosen  people."  best  people  were  out  in  the  hills,  includ- 
To  my  lot  fell  the  Eleventh  Judicial  ing  the  present  able  Provincial  Govern- 
District,  comprising  the  provinces  of  or,  Don  Juan  Climaco,  who  was  then 
Cebu  and  Bohol,  both  then  in  a  state  of  the  chief  of  General  Maxilom's  staff  and 
insurrection.  In  point  of  population,  this  also  the  brains  of  the  insurrection.  I 
district  is  the  largest  of  all,  having  about  soon  adopted  the  view  that  the  natives 
900,000  inhabitants.  The  trip  to  Cebu  were  mistaken  as  to  the  purposes  of  our 
was  made  via  Tacloban  in  Leyte,  pass-  Government,  and,  while  the  command- 
ing through  the  truly  magnificent  Straits  ing  officer  had  prohibited  all  communica- 
of  San  Juanico.  There  is  where  all  boy-  tion  with  the  insurgents  and  even  the  for- 
hood  dreams  of  tropical  wonders  come  mation  of  peace  committees,  I  discovered 
true.  From  the  little  Island  of  Dabun,  that  by  expressing  my  views,  or  what  I 
where  stand  the  half-hidden  ruins  of  an  conceived  to  be  the  high  aims  of  the 
old  fort  built  against  Moro  pirates,  to  the  American  people,  before  certain  promi- 
city  of  Tacloban  itself  is  a  continuous  nent  native  citizens,  these  expressions 
panorama  of  picturesque  islets  scattered  were  repeated  to  their  leaders  in  the  hills, 
in  disorder  between  winding  shores  In  the  meantime,  my  official  acts  and  con- 
glorified  with  great  forests  and  inde-  duct  were  closely  watched  and  reported 
scribable  verdure  such  as  will  ever  be  to  the  same  quarters.  As  soon  as  it  was 
the  marvel  of  tropical  countries.  The  sea  learned  that  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the  mili- 
was  so  smooth  and  clear  that  many  queer  tary  forces  was  not  a  part  of  the  duties 
forms  of  sea-life  could  be  seen  in  their  of  the  new  judge  of  First  Instance,  sug- 
aimless  wandering.  When  night  fell,  the  gestions  began  to  come  that  if  a  Peace 
well  known  phosphorescence  of  Southern  Committee  could  be  found,  a  complete 
seas  displayed  all  its  fantastic  effects  surrender  would  follow.  The  intense 
along  the  keel  of  the  vessel,  and  there  feeling  of  hostility  began  to  wane.  As 
could  be  no  lovelier  scene  than  where  the  proof  of  this,  I  mention  the  incident  of 
prow  dashes  aside  billows  of  soft,  white  being  overtaken  near  the  town  of  Barili 
foam,  spreading  out  over  the  dark  wa-  by  twelve  bolo-men.  My  revolver  was 
ters  like  great  bridal  veils  set  with  tiny  suddenly  found  to  be  useless,  owing  to  a 
stars.  One  longs  for  "  the  tongues  of  broken  spring.  Misgivings  would  be  a 
men  and  of  angels,"  for  there  is  no  more  mild  word  to  express  my  sensations  just 
beautiful  region  in  the  Philippines.  then.  But  they  only  wanted,  as  they 
Cebu  was  reached  July  26.,  and  that  said,  to  conduct  me  safely  back  to  the 
happened  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  first  convent  where  I  was  staying, 
term  of  court,  so  the  session  was  opened  Soon  afterward  the  island  having  been 
at  once  and  without  ceremony.  For  the  turned  to  the  military  General  Hughes 
first  time  in  history  an  American  judge  came  as  the  key  to  the  situation.  He  re- 
was  presiding  in  the  land  where  Magel-  versed  the  policy  followed  up  to  that 
Ian  fought  and  died  for  his  king,  and  time ;  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  in- 
nearly  half  a  century  later  Legazpi  surgents  to  come  in ;  but  wisely  kept  up  a 
erected  his  first  chapel,  the  site  of  which  hot  fighting  in  the  field.  A  Peace  Com- 
is  inclosed  and  seen  to  this  day  in  the  mittee  was  formed  at  once,  and  a  gen- 
Plaza  of  Rizal  in  Cebu.  At  the  time  of  eral  surrender  followed  in  October, 
my  arrival  the  island  was  in  very  bad  1901.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  in- 
condition.  The  insurgents  under  Del  surgent  commissioners  to  negotiate  terms 
Rosario  and  Luga  were  firing  on  the  of  surrender  sought  my  advice  and  sub- 
town  every  few  nights.  I  became  some-  mitted  to  my  consideration  the  reply  of 
what  accustomed  to  trying  cases  by  day  General  Hughes.  The  acceptance  of  the 
and  listening  by  night  to  the  rather  men-  terms  was  most  strongly  urged  by  me,  at 
acing  and  sleep-disturbing  song  of  the  same  time  appealing  to  their  pro- 
Mauser  bullets  flying  over  the  roof  of  found  obligation  to  save  their  fellow 
our  house.  The  court  was  kept  open,  countrymen  from  the  further  ravages  of 
but  its  process  could  not  reach  every-  war;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  denied 
where  while  these  conditions  lasted.  The  that  my  unsought-for  mediation  contrib- 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  sympathy  uted  substantially  to  the  early  pacifica- 
with  the  insurrection.    Many  of  the  very  tion  of  Cebii. 
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Civil    government    was    re-established  lous  amazement,  believing,  no  doubt,  that 

on  January  ist,  1903.       Bohol  followed  the  "other  fellow"  had  seen  the  judge 

the  example  of  Cebu  and  ever  since,  the  first  and  presented  something  of  greater 

ordinary  process  of  the  court  has  had  the  value.    The  true  reason  was  soon  learned 

right  of  way  in  the  entire  judicial  dis-  and    similar    occurrences    are    now    ex- 

trict.  tremely    rare.      Again,    the    practice    of 

The  change  from  a  Spanish  to  an  buying  false  witnesses  was  evidently 
American  judiciary  was  a  radical  one,  common.  In  one  of  my  first  criminal 
tho  much  of  the  civil  law  remained  in  cases  four  purchased  witnesses  were  pro- 
force.  The  retention  for  the  present  of  duced  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other, 
the  Spanish  language  as  official  makes  it  They  tried  to  earn  their  money,  but  our 
the  unexpected  vehicle  of  Anglo-Saxon  style  of  cross-examination,  time  honored 
justice  in  all  the  proceedings  and  judg-  instrument  for  drawing  out  the  truth, 
ments  of  the  courts.  Strange  fact  in  his-  was  too  much  for  them.  Two  were  con- 
tory!  Rome  and  Araby  have  arisen  victed  of  perjury  and  sentenced  to  four 
from  the  sarcophagus  of  effete  Spanish  years'  imprisonment.  This  had  the  de- 
institutions,  and  have  become  the  instru-  sired  effect,  and  cases  of  wholesale  lying 
ments  of  a  new  civilization  in  the  hands  are  few  indeed.  This  was  shown  in  the 
of  a  modern  people,  loving  liberty  and  more  recent  case  against  ex-General 
bringing  its  richest  blessings  to  unnum-  Arcadio  Maxilom,  on  trial  for  violation 
bered  millions  of  the  Malay  race.  The  of  his  oath  of  allegiance.  He  had  been 
Philippine  people  have  now  the  Bill  of  secreting  guns  and  ammunition  in  the 
Rights  almost  entire,  and  thus  they  en-  mountains,  utilizing  his  most  trusted 
joy  a  greater  degree  of  individual  liberty  servants,  and  these  went  on  the  witness 
than  any  other  dependent  race  of  the  stand  and  told  the  court  all  they  knew  of 
tropical  East,  whether  under  French,  the  guilty  conduct  of  their  long  time  em- 
Dutch  or  English  rule.  Generally  Fili-  ployer.  It  was  principally  on  their  testi- 
pinos  are  not  unappreciative  of  their  mony  the  prisoner  was  convicted, 
new  rights.  And  all  statements  to  the  ef-  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even  difficult, 
feet  that  they  are  merely  submitting  to  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  native  wit- 
our  Government  in  impatient  tolerance  nesses.  Careful  study  of  the  Malay 
or  sullen  indifference,  are,  in  my  judg-  character  and  ability  to  understand  the 
ment,  unfounded.  My  experience  is  con-  local  dialect  are,  of  course,  great  aids  in 
fined  to  Visayan  natives,  whose  dialect  I  judicial  investigations.  Sometimes  com- 
speak  to  some  extent.  Their  confidence  plaints  are  made  for  vengeance  merely, 
in  the  courts  is  beyond  question,  and  the  hoping  to  keep  an  enemy  in  jail  for  a 
right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  al-  while  and  then  abandon  the  charges, 
ready  regarded  as  sacred.  Petitions  for  This  plan  was  lately  tried  by  a  "  Presi- 
the  writ  often  come  in  from  poor  people,  dente,"  who  had  some  constables  arrested 
residing  in  the  hills,  against  illegal  de-  for  contempt  as  defined  in  the  Spanish 
tention  by  municipal  officials,  and,  in  one  Penal  Code.  When  the  case  was  called 
case,  a  native  priest.  the   "  Presidente  "   did  not  appear,   but 

Thus  one  of  the  main  defects  of  native  sent  word  that  he  and  his  witnesses  were 

officials  is  found  to  be  a  lamentable  lack  sick.     This  was  only  an  excuse,  and  all 

of  that   due   respect   for   the   rights   of  were   arrested,  brought   into  court  and 

others    which  obtains  in  American  com-  fined  for  contempt  in  this  contempt  case, 

munities.  which  had  to  be  dismissed  for  failure  of 

As  a  judge  here,  I  have  met  with  some  proof, 
rather  suspicious  customs.  For  example.  Other  amusing  incidents  occur  in 
litigants  would  often  bring  gifts,  and  trials.  Among  them  was  the  case  of  a 
some  of  the  more  ignorant  would  even  prominent  native  resident  of  Cebu,  who 
run  after  rne  on  the  street  to  offer  them,  had  been  treated  to  the  "  water  cure  " 
before  asking  for  official  favor.  This  during  the  war.  When  sworn  as  a  wit- 
speaks  volumes  for  the  conduct  of  our  ness  and  asked  for  his  nationality,  he 
predecessors.  When  I  explained  that  proudly  replied :  "  I  am  an  American 
American  judges  did  not  accept  such  citizen."  In  still  another  case,  the  corn- 
gifts  they  usually  had  a  look  of  incredu-  plaining  witness,  who  had  been  almost 
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cut  to  pieces  by  a  bolo,  insisted  that  he 
was  the  best  friend  the  defendant  had  on 
earth,  no  trouble  between  them,  and 
asked  to  have  the  case  dismissed  for 
friendship's  sake.  One  defendant  in  a 
murder  case  gave  as  a  motive  for  the 
crime  an  offer  of  the  payment  to  him  of 
ten  "  pesos  "  by  two  others  for  the  kill- 
ing of  three  women  whom  he  did  not 
know.  And  he  seemed  to  think  the  court 
ought  to  accept  the  reason  as  sufficient 
and  order  his  discharge  from  custody. 

Ignorance  is  the  misfortune  and  gam- 
bling is  the  vice  of  the  country.  Spain 
surely  failed  in  her  duty ;  did  altogether 
too  little  for  her  former  subjects,  a  fault 
of  omission  which  resulted  in  actual  retro- 
gression in  some  instances.  Dr.  Antonio 
de  Morga,  in  "  Events  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,"  written  prior  to  1609,  says  of 
the  natives  and  their  language :  "  Almost 
all  the  natives,  both  men  and  women, 
write  in  this  language,  and  very  few 
there  are  who  do  not  write  it  very  well 
and  with  propriety."  Since  then  three 
centuries  have  passed  away,  and  only 
about  five  per  cent,  of  Visayans  speak 
Spanish,  much  less  read  and  write  it. 
The  original  native  alphabet  and  writing 
are  long  since  forgotten,  and  only  a  few 
read  and  write  Visaya,  using  the  Latin 
characters.  That  this  condition  is  due  to 
the  predominance  of  friars  is  every- 
where stated  by  intelligent  natives  and 
can  hardly  admit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Filipino  is  not  wholly  bad  at  heart 
as  some  contend.  While  not  at  all  free 
from  the  vices  and  weaknesses  common 
to  all  races,  he  still  has  in  him  the  mak- 
ing of  a  good  citizen.  Many  are  learn- 
ing English,  and  a  praiseworthy  interest 
is  shown  in  education.  The  race  will,  I 
believe,  demonstrate  its  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
goal  for  which  all  are  now  struggling. 
But  one  thing  is  very  sure,  the  Philip- 
pine people  must  learn  the  lessons  of 
self-restraint,  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  of 
the  dignity  of  manual  labor.  This  is  their 
present  duty  and  absolute  necessity. 

Justly  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  it  is  not  proper  to  in- 
dulge in  general  statements.     The  edu- 


cated classes  have  reached  a  high  grade 
of  refinement,  and  could  associate  on  an 
equality  with  the  polished  members  of 
European  and  American  society.  But 
the  masses  are  ignorant  and  poor,  living 
on  a  low  plane  of  civilization  and  having 
but  few  pleasures  not  associated  with  re- 
ligious feasts  and  processions.  Then 
there  is  still  a  lower  class  found  residing 
in  mountains  or  on  small  islands,  and  this 
class  is  only  a  little  removed  from  abo- 
riginal conditions  by  its  slight  contact 
with  the  civilized  world  through  the 
Catholic  Church.  Once  on  my  way  to 
Bohol  in  a  sail  boat,  I  went  ashore  on  a 
little  island  called  Sandingan.  At  the 
sight  of  a  white  face  the  residents,  old 
and  young,  fled  as  if  for  dear  life.  Be- 
ing reassured  in  their  own  tongue,  all 
came  out  of  hiding  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
what  to  them  was  a  great  novelty.  This 
is  the  primitive  state,  from  which  to  that 
of  the  official  or  controlling  class  all  of 
the  different  degrees  of  development  will 
be  encountered.  It  therefore  becomes  ap- 
parent why  generalities  are  inadequate 
to  describe  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
archipelago  to-day. 

The  percentage  of  crime  in  this  district 
is  surprisingly  low,  the  majority  of  cases 
arising,  as  would  be  natural  here,  from 
cutting  affrays.  Highway  robbery  and 
housebreaking  are  little  known.  And 
tho  untutored,  the  common  people,  as  a 
rule,  are  law  abiding  and  lead  sober,  gen- 
tle lives. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration 
the  situation  is  promising.  Scenes  of 
law  and  order  are  round  about  us.  The 
Government  has  only  to  pursue  its  ex- 
alted course,  its  peaceful  advancement 
upon  the  great  highway  of  national  in- 
tegrity and  humanity,  demanding  that 
exact  justice  shall  be  done  to  and  for  the 
governed  through  trained,  capable  and 
incorruptible  officials,  to  insure  a  meas- 
ure of  success  in  race  development  which 
the  colonizing  powers  of  Europe  have 
never  yet  achieved.  The  splendid  prog- 
ress of  the  Insular  Government  up  to  the 
present  time  adds  new  luster  and  glory 
to  American  citizenship  and  civilization. 

Cebu,  p.  I. 


The  Banished  Angel 

By   Robert   Burns   Wilson. 


ALALAEL  stood  by  the  jasper  wall,  Alalael,  one  of  the  seven; 
He  that  for  love  of  a  mortal  maid  was  banished  still  from  heaven. 
Outside  the  gate  he  stood  and  leaned  where  the  porphyry  pillars  fine 
Held  up  the  clouded  marble  frieze  whose  color  was  like  to  wine. 

He  leaned  by  the  base  of  the  glistening  shaft,  close-girt  and  straight  and  fair, 

And  a  crimson  fillet  went  round  his  brow  and  the  close  locks  of  his  hair. 

The  immortal  strength  of  his  heart  failed  not,  tho  his  face  was  grave  and  pale ; 

For  he  knew  of  the  sorrows  of  earth  and  the  fear — and  the  hopes  which'  faint  and  fail. 

His  soul  with  the  soul  of  mankind  was  knitted — bitter  his  words  and  few. 
Vexed  and  oppressed  his  merciful  heart,  because  of  the  griefs  he  knew ; 
Haunted  his  wayward,  passionate  soul  by  a  dream  which  was  dear — and  dead, 
Fierce  with  the  anguish  of  baffled  love,  and  the  pain  of  tears  unshed. 

His  fellows  were  gathered  about  him  there,  and  they  said:  "  What  did'st  thou  bring? 
What  didst  thou  find  on  the  distant  earth  wherewith  to  entreat  the  will 
What  did'st  thou  find  on  the  distant  earth  wherewith  to  entreat  the  will 
Of  those  who  keep  the  gate  of  heaven  fast  closed  against  thee  still  ?  " 

Alalael  answering,  said :  "  There  is  a  life  beyond  your  ken, 
Little  know  ye  of  the  earth,  and  less  ye  know  of  the  souls  of  men ; 
Little  of  happiness  ye  know — pain  ye  know  not  at  all ; 
Not  all  of  heaven  lies  hedged  within  this  mighty,  shining  wall. 

"  I  came  not  seeking  to  enter  here ;  no  more  I  feel  the  loss. 
My  soul  has  sounded  a  nameless  gulf  which  ye  can  never  cross ; 
No  offering  here  I  bring — no  gift  with  which  to  buy  redress ; 
Much  better  things  there  be  to  know  than  this  safe  happiness. 

"  One  treasure  on  earth  I  found  indeed — one  dearer  far  to  me, 
More  priceless  than  all  joys  of  this  lost  heaven  could  ever  be ; 
But  for  this  precious  thing  there  is  in  heaven  no  kindly  care : 
What  millions  strew  the  dusty  plain  of  life's  unstayed  despair ! 

"  Henceforth  I  seek  that  stormier  field  which  ye  have  never  trod, 
That  field  where  walked  the  wounded  feet  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God : 
For  greater  work  there  is  to  do  than  ye  have  dreamed  on  here ; 
Life's  best  is  not  to  be  lulled  in  ease,  safe-housed  from  pain  and  fear. 

"  This  priceless  treasure  here  I  keep,  safe-guarded  from  all  eyes ; 

Dearer  its  worth  to  me  than  all  these  glories  which  ye  prize ; 

This  memory  of  a  loftier  life  in  which  ye  find  no  part, 

This  morsel  of  faded  but  sacred  dust  which  once  was  a  human  heart." 

So  saying  he  went  on  his  way,  alone,  to  seek  among  those  who  dwell 

Far  off  in  a  lonely  twilight  land  in  the  fields  of  Asphodel. 

And  the  angels  watched  him  whither  he  went  on  the  great  plain  dark  and  wide. 

They  stood  on  the  arch  of  the  great  gateway  and,  looking  still,  they  sighed. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
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Who    Owns    the    Isle    of    Pines? 


By  Albert  G.   Robinson 


"S 


PAIN  cedes  to  the  United  States 
the   island   of   Porto  Rico  and 
other  islands  now  under  Span- 
ish sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies." 

Upon  this  ambiguous  phrase  in  Article 
II  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  there  hangs  the 
question  of  the  national  ownership  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines.  Is  that  island  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  does  it  remain,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  early  days  of  Spanish 
discovery  and  occupation  in  the  West  In- 
dies, part  and  parcel  of  the  geographical 
boundaries  and  of  the  political  hegemony 
of  the  main  island  of  Cuba? 

First,  what  and  where  is  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  The  Cuban  census,  taken  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1899,  under 
American  auspices,  says :  "  The  Isle  of 
Pines,  with  an  area  of  840  square  miles, 
is  a  municipal  district  of  the  Province  of 
Havana.  It  is  in  effect  two  islands,  con- 
nected by  a  marsh,  the  northern  being 
somewhat  broken  by  hills,  the  southern 
being  low,  flat  and  sandy." 

Almost  directly  south  of  Havana, 
thirty-six  miles  by  rail  and  about  twenty- 
five  as  the  crow  flies,  there  lies  the 
somewhat  insignificant  seaport  town  of 
Batabano,  the  original  Havana,  settled  in 
1515  and  known,  until  15 19,  as  San  Cris- 
tobal de  la  Habana.  A  little  more  than 
fifty  miles  south  from  that  point  there 
lies  the  Isle  of  Pines,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  stretch  of  shallow  water 
dotted  with  coral  keys  and  mangrove 
islets.  Prof.  John  Finley,  of  Princeton, 
who  visited  the  island  some  months  ago, 
says,  regarding  this  intervening  area, 
''  One  might  almost  walk  and  wade  from 
Cuba  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  numerous 
are  the  keys  and  so  shallow  the  interven- 
ing waters."  The  people  of  the  region 
go  beyond  that  and  declare  that  cattle 
have  actually  made  the  trip  on  foot. 

The  census  of  1899  gives  the  island  a 
population  of  "  2,990  Cubans,  195  Span- 
iards and  14  others."  To  this  there  must 
now  be  added  about  one  hundred  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  been  induced    to    settle 


there  largely  upon  representations  that 
the  island  is  American  territory.  Its  pos- 
sible products  are,  in  general,  those  of 
the  main  island.  It  container  mineral 
springs  of  some  virtue  and  a  potential 
marble  quarry,  from  which  marble  has 
been  taken  for  use  for  various  purposes 
in  the  city  of  Havana.  Without  a  vast 
expense  for  harbor  improvements,  the 
island  possesses  no  value  whatever  as  a 
strategic  point  or  as  a  naval  base  for  this 
country. 

The  claim  of  ownership  by  the  United 
States  rests  entirely  upon  the  clause, 
quoted  above,  in  Article  II  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  The  term  there  used  is  "  and 
other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sover- 
eignty in  the  West  Indies."  Decidedly, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  had  these 
"  other  islands  "  been  definitely  specified. 
Appearing,  as  the  phrase  does,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
intent  to  cede  the  islands  of  Culebra, 
Mona  and  Vieauez,  all  of  which  are  in 
Porto  Rican  waters.  Beyond  that  the  is- 
sue would  seem  to  turn  upon  a  fairly 
simple  proposition.  Did  the  Spanish 
commissioners  intend  to  cede,  and  did 
they  understand  that  they  were  ceding, 
any  West  Indian  islands  other  than  those 
located  in  Porto  Rican  waters?  Did  the 
American  commission  understand  that 
cession  was  made  of  any  island  or  islands 
in  Cuban  waters  ?  Manifestly,  the  proper 
interpreters  of  the  matter  are  the  original 
parties  to  the  convention — namely,  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

No  alternative  appears  between  cession 
or  no  cession  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
The  point  was  not  discussed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  it  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
would  not  have  ceded,  without  a  vigorous 
struggle  and  protracted  argument,  any 
integral  part  of  Cuban  territory.  More- 
over, if  the  expression  "  other  islands 
now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies  "  includes  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
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it  must  also  include  some  hundreds  of 
other  islands  in  Cuban  waters.  As  all  save 
a  half  dozen  or  so  of  them  are  absolutely 
worthless,  it  does  not  matter  how  many 
of  them  there  may  be.  The  list  would 
include  Cayo  Romano,  Cayo  Coco,  Cayo 
Media  Luna  and  all  the  long  chain  of 
islands  forming  the  Jardines  del  Rey. 
along  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  It  would 
include  the  chain  of  reefs  and  islets 
which  runs  on  the  south  coast  from  Cape 
Corrientes  to  Cape  Cruz.  The  Isle  of 
Pines  is  but  one  of  this  southern  chain, 
and  American  claim  to  its  ownership 
would  include  also  the  claim  to  the  Banco 
de  los  Jardinillos  and  the  Jardines  de  la 
Reina.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
are  wholly  worthless  is  no  justification 
for  abandoning  them. 

This  point  of  "  abandonment "  was 
one  of  the  prominent  features  in  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
at  Paris.  They  sought  to  insure  the  fu- 
ture of  Spain's  former  possessions 
against  any  possibility  of  becoming  po- 
litically or  geographically  derelict.  They 
argued  for  days,  after  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion, over  the  precise  significance  of  the 
term  "  relinquished,"  as  it  appeared  in 
Article  I  of  the  proposed  treaty.  They 
were  given  every  assurance  that  none  of 
the  territory  whose  sovereignty  was  sur- 
rendered was  to  be  or  would  be  "  aban- 
doned." Title  to  it  and  control  over  it 
would  at  all  times  definitely  rest  in  some 
recognized  authority. 

A  review  of  the  recent  history  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  presents  strong  indications 
that  this  assurance  has  been  violated  if 
the  claim  of  American  ownership,  or 
even  of  American  control,  be  maintained. 
On  May  3d,  1902,  specific  instructions 
were  sent  to  General  Wood  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  concerning  the  transfer  of 
authority  in  Cuba.  Among  these  instruc- 
tions were  four  papers  marked  respect- 
ively "  A,"  "  B,"  "  C,"  and  "  D."  The 
paper  "  D  "  contained  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"  It  {?:  understood  by  the  United  States  that 
the  present  Government  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
will  continue  as  a  de  facto  Government  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  title  to  the  said  is- 
land by  treaty  pursuant  to  the  Cuban  Consti- 
tution and  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  approved  March  2d.   1901." 


While  this  is  suflficiently  definite,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  un- 
derstood by  President  Palma,  who  re- 
plied to  it  in  the  following  terms : 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  Isle  of  Fines  is 
to  continue  de  facto  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  sub- 
ject to  such  treaty  as  may  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Cuban  Constitution  and  in  the  act 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  approved  March  2d,  1901." 

The  contention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment now  is  that  its  statement  of  condi- 
tions was  entirely  clear  and  explicit  and 
that  it  is  not  responsible  for  any  misun- 
derstanding or  perversion  of  its  terms. 
General  Wood  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly at  fault  in  two  particulars.  One 
of  these  lies  in  his  acceptance,  without 
question  or  comment,  of  the  reply  of 
President  Palma,  which  so  distinctly  con- 
tradicted his  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton. The  other  lies  in  his  failure  to  make 
any  provision  whatever  for  the  continu- 
ance of  American  authority  as  a  dc  facto 
government  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  No 
representative  was  left  there,  and  no  noti- 
fication was  given  to  the  Pineros  that 
they  were  to  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Department  at  Washington. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  left  a  set  of 
Cuban  officials,  all  of  whom  supposed 
that  they  went  with  the  new  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. The  Cuban  flag  was  hoisted 
over  their  public  buildings,  and  the  day 
(May  20th)  was  one  of  feasting  and 
rejoicing  over  Cuba  Libre,  as  well  in  the 
Isle  of  Pines  as  on  the  main  island.  If 
they  were  not  turned  over  to  the  care  of 
the  Cuban  Republic,  they  were  "  aban- 
doned." Either  they  were  under  Cuban 
government  or  they  were  under  no  gov- 
ernment whatever,  and  they  would  have 
been  quite  justified  in  organizing  an  in- 
dependent government  of  their  own  had 
they  been  so  disposed. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned the  whole  position  Is  distinctly 
anomalous,  and  blame  for  the  situation 
rests  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
This  Is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
facts. 

The  question  of  ownership  is  not  a 
point  of  recent  development.  It  arose 
some  three  years  ago,  brought  forward 
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by  Americans  who  desired  to  exploit  the 
island  as  an  industrial  enterprise.  It  was 
made  a  sufficiently  active  issue  in  Febru- 
ary, 1901,  to  result  in  its  inclusion  in  the 
Piatt  Amendment,  where  it  encountered 
the  indignant  protest  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

From  that  time  until  the  20th  of  May, 
1902,  the  island  was  regarded  and  treated 
politically  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Cu- 
ban Government.  Its  laws  were  the  laws 
of  the  main  island.  Its  receipts  and  its 
expenditures  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  those  of  Santiago  or  Ma- 
tanzas.  Its  people  participated  in  the 
insular  elections,  local  and  national.  Al- 
tho  presumably  and  by  definite  declara- 
tion they  were  in  political  suspense,  they 
voted  for  Estrada  Palma  for  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  They  voted 
for  men  who  sit  to-day  in  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress. Since  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can authority  from  Cuba  the  Pineros 
have  paid  the  Cuban  tariff  on  their  im- 
ports. Their  customs  receipts  have  been 
paid  into  the  Cuban  treasury,  and  appro- 
priations have  been  made  from  the  Cuban 
treasury  for  expenditure  in  their  island. 
The  people  of  the  island  took  part  in  the 
national  election  by  the  authorization  of 
the  American  representative,  and  the 
subsequent  administration  has  proceeded 
without  American  interference  or  pro- 
test. 

Under  the  contention  of  American 
ownership  the  people  of  the  island  are,  in 
theory,  American  subjects  but  not  citi- 
zens. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  in 
that  case  without  a  country.  The  United 
States  asserts  a  de  facto  government,  but 
does  not  administer  it.  Cuba  claims  a 
de  facto  government  and  acts  under  it. 
The  United  States  has  nowhere  consti- 
tuted the  Cuban  Government  its  fiscal 
agent,  nor  has  it  made  that  Government 
its  political  agent.  Yet  for  the  past  nine 
months  Cuba  has  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  War  Department,  without  ques- 
tion or  protest  on  the  part  of  that  De- 
partment, if  letter  ''  D  "  of  May  3d,  1902, 
has  any  meaning  whatever.  So  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned  there  is 
no  governmental  representation  in  the 
island.  A  foreign  government  adminis- 
ters in  an  area  in  which  the  United  States 
claims  ownership. 

Another  point  appears   in  connection 


with  the  American  claim  to  the  island. 
Article  \T  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  determination  of  ownership 
by  means  of  a  treaty  to  be  effected  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States.  This 
evades  the  direct  issue.  The  island  either 
is  or  is  not  American  territory  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  If  it  was 
not  ceded,  the  American  claim  has  no 
justification  in  either  law  or  morals.  If 
it  was  ceded  by  that  convention  it  is  quite 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  chapter  and  verse 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  permits  the  alienation  of  Ameri- 
can territory  by  means  of  an  amendment 
to  an  army  appropriation  bill.  While  the 
United  States  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
alienating  valuable  territory  belonging  to 
it,  there  must  be  some  more  regular 
method  of  effecting  such  alienation  in 
case  of  necessity  or  desirability  for  so 
doing.  If  the  island  was  ceded  in  com- 
pany with  Porto  Rico  and  Viequez,  its 
people  became  on  January  ist,  1899, 
American  subjects  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  did  the  Porto  Ricans.  A 
grave  constitutional  question  would  be 
raised  by  any  proposal  to  transfer  the 
Porto  Ricans  to  the  government  of  any 
other  country,  whether  it  were  England 
or  Germany,  Venezuela  or  Cuba.  Yet 
the  Piatt  Amendment  proposes  to  play 
just  such  a  game  of  pitch  and  toss  with 
American  subjects  in  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
For  four  years  the  United  States  has 
treated  the  Pineros  as  foreigners.  For 
two  years  it  has  directly  evaded  a  respon- 
sibility voluntarily  assumed  and  openly 
declared  by  the  claim  set  forth  in  the 
Piatt  Amendment. 

Politically,  geographically  and  legally 
by  several  centuries  of  political,  legal  and 
racial  affiliation  the  Isle  of  Pines  belongs 
to  Cuba  as  Nantucket  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  be- 
longs to  England.  The  United  States  claim 
to  it  rests  upon  a  more  shadowy  founda- 
tion than  does  the  Canadian  claim  to  the 
Alaskan  strip.  If  our  claim  is  set  up  as 
a  bugaboo  or  a  "  bluff  "  to  obtain  some- 
thing else  which  is  even  more  desired,  it 
will  be  to  our  credit  to  have  the  claim 
dropped  quietly  overboard  without  more 
ado.  If  the  island  is  ours  simply  because 
we  want  it,  we  are  quite  open  to  charges 
of  "  criminal  aggression,''  so  vigorously 
reprobated  by  Mr.  McKinley.     If  it  is 
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ours  because  Spain  ceded  it  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  quite  time  that  we  added  it 
to  our  little  bundle  and  did  our  duty  by 
it.  If  it  is  not  ours,  it  is  quite  time  to 
withdraw  our  claim  with  what  measure 
of  grace  we  can.     If  there  be  a  reason- 


able doubt  regarding  the  title  it  should  be 
cleared  by  an  investigation  of  facts  and 
original  intentions,  and  not  by  a  bargain 
with  the  Cuban  Government  with  a  mild 
form  of  coercion  as  a  factor  in  the  trade. 


Nkw  York  City, 


Goldmark's  New  Opera  ''Gotz  von  Berlichingen'' 

By  E.   I.   Prime-Stevenson 


APART  from  some  four  or  five 
Italian  composers — Giordano,  Puc- 
cini, Cilea  and  Boito  to  be  special- 
ly mentioned,  and  Mascagni  and  Leon- 
cavallo specially  omitted — and  aside  from 
as  many  musicians  chosen  from  as  many 
nationalities,  there  is  not  the  least  use  in 
expecting  to-day  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  new  opera  worth  hearing  once,  not  to 
speak  of  twice.  Opera  as  a  living  inter- 
est in  musical  composition  no  longer 
exists.  Opera  is  dead — dead — dead — in 
the  antique  phrase  of  a  certain  Vatican 
ceremonial.  Tho  all  sorts  of  clever  and 
much  more  than  clever  music-makers, 
magnificent  technicists  with  the  orches- 
tra included,  keep  on  setting  elaborate 
plots  and  texts  to  music,  not  one  of  them 
hc-s  more  than  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire 
that  flashes  through  the  pages  of  the 
great  opera  makers,  who  now  must  speak 
to  us  as  from  the  tomb.  With  Verdi's 
passing  the  last  went  away  of  the  true 
giants — the  ultimate  of  the  men  who 
were  inspired  with  dramatic  melody,  that 
supreme  need  in  an  opera  score.  Exactly 
as  with  Brahms,  Dvorak  and  Anton 
Bruckner  the  symphony  has  expired  (ex- 
cept as  a  mechanical  exercise  on  the  part 
of  certain  astonishing  musical  mathe- 
maticians and  well-advertised  pretenders 
of  greater  or  less  talent  to  impose  them- 
selves on  critics  and  oii  the  public),  ex- 
actly as  the  string-quartet  that  has  any 
musical  individuality  worthy  one's  ears 
has  sighed  out  its  last  sigh  with  Smetana 
— so  has  the  lyric  -drama  given  up  the 
ghost.  In  hearing  what  is  bought  and 
sold  as  such  a  thing  one  is  reminded  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  "  tale  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing." 
Wagner  destroyed  for  a  time  the  correct 


theory  of  what  an  opera  should  be.  But 
only  for  a  time.  The  baleful  influences 
of  that  extraordinary  genius  alreadv  al- 
most surprisingly  soon  have  ebbed  away 
in  the  best  circles  of  musical  thought  and 
creation.  Wagner  is  rapidly  losing  his 
hold  on  even  public  taste;  his  music 
dramas  especially  being  given  in  German 
and  Austrian  opera  houses  because  they 
appeal  to  the  crude  and  vulgar  public  ele- 
ment that  crowd  to  them,  captured  and 
deluded  by  Wagner's  noisy  or  prolix  un- 
musicality.  Wagner  nowadays,  since  the 
refined  and  perceptive  musical  element  in 
Europe  discerned  his  sumptuous  charla- 
tanism and  his  consummate  jugglery 
with  esthetic  principles  of  the  lyric 
drama,  has,  in  fact,  become  the  grand 
"  appeal  to  the  gallery,"  to  the  unmusical 
million,  a  box-office  device.  But  he  rep- 
resents for  all  time  a  period  in  the  affairs 
of  operatic  production  that  was  like  a 
blazing  false  sun  of  an  afternoon.  The 
twilight  of  opera  was  hardly  noticed  as 
begun,  till  his  fiery  exhalation  spent  it- 
self. The  real  orb  was  already  sinking. 
With  Verdi  gone  it  set.  One  has  only  to 
hear  one  act  of  "  Aida,"  for  instance, 
after  sitting  through  the  performances, 
no  matter  how  admirable,  of  such  things 
as  Richard  Strauss's  *'  Feuersnoth,"  to 
realize  the  gloomy  status  in  quo.  The 
musical  world,  however,  can  and  should 
get  along  far  more  healthfully  without  d 
opera  at  all,  any  kind  of  opera,  new  or  * 
old,  than  with  such  a  surplus  of  that  hy- 
brid form  of  art  as  has  been  so  tyrannous 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Peo- 
ple who  care  for  music  should  hear  more 
Bach  and  Haendel  suites  and  concerti ; 
should  try  to  fill  their  minds  with 
Beethoven    symphonies — not    with   even 
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the  best  partitions  of  the  musical  theater.  An  amusing  contrast-picture  to  the  in- 
Or,  if  they  will  not  be  so  judicious,  there  cident  has  come  in  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
is  always  more  than  enough  noble  and  Opera  of  Vienna,  which  is  to-day  the 
classic  operatic  matter  to  supply  the  first  lyric  theater  in  Europe  in  every  re- 
world,  till  all  our "  system  of  harmony  spect  except  repertory,  has  been  particu- 
and  our  notions  of  the  drama  in  melody  larly  unlucky  this  season  in  its  additions 
are  thrown  aside  for  a  new  tonal  system  to  the  aforesaid  repertory,  and  now  has 
— already  seen  from  afar  to  be  on  its  decided  that  Goldmark's  new  work  is  too 
way.  valuable  a  prize  to  be  neglected.     It  will 

Goldmark  is  indisputably  the  one  really  be  produced  in  Vienna  in  March.  Even 
great  composer  of  Central  Europe  left,  great  and  invaluable  directing  conductors 
Hungary  may  well  be  proud  of  the  writer  like  Gustav  Mahler  are  able  to  make  mis- 
of  '*  A  Saba  Kiralynoje,"  of  "  Merlin,''  takes  and  must  learn  the  taste  of  official 
and  of  the  splendid  chain  of  concert  humble-pie  and  Hungarian  supremacy 
works  from  him,  almost  all  of  which  have  over  Austria  in  almost  everything,  from 
long  ago  been  heard  in  America,  right  an  Ausgleich  to  a  bit  of  musical  politics, 
and  left,  wherever  there  are  orchestral  The  dramatic  basis  of  Goldmark's 
concerts  of  importance.  In  his  new  opera  is,  of  course,  Goethe's  drama, 
opera,  written  for  Vienna  and  Budapest  ''  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  with  its  mix- 
especially,  ''  Berlichingen  Gotz,"  the  ture  of  history  and  romance.  That  clas- 
Continent  at  large  has  received  the  most  sic  in  itself  is  written  in  such  a  scrappy 
significant  lyric  drama  that  has  been  and  episodic  form,  with  its  mere  sketches 
sung  in  Europe  within  a  decennium.  of  characters,  loosely-knit  action  and 
Once  more  the  hearer  of  it  realizes  that  shifting  scenes,  that  it  lacks  unity  seri- 
from  nobody  else  alive  can  anything  op-  ously  according  to  modern  notions  of 
eratic  as  interesting  and  forceful,  in  a  play  writing.  But  the  figures  of  the  Iron- 
musical  way,  be  expected,  and  that  Gold-  Handed  hero,  the  generous  freebooter 
mark's  hand  has  not  lost  its  titanic  force  Gotz ;  of  the  traitorous  Weislingen ;  of 
or  magic  instrumental  cunning  in  deal-  the  hateful  Adelheid  von  Walldorf,  the 
ing  with  the  Iron-Handed  Gotz.  heroic  Georg,  the  weak  Franz,  and  sev- 

The  practical  history  of  the  opera's  eral  more,  are  clear  and  often  vividly  in- 
production  in  Budapest  has  been  oddly  teresting.  The  old  piece  has  an  exhaust- 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  positively  less  picturesqueness.  The  libretto,  with 
declined  by  the  present  director  of  the  excellent  discretion,  does  not  make  much 
Vienna  Opera  with  all  manner  of  bitter  of  an  attempt  to  bring  the  disjointed 
and  acrimonious  goings-on  between  that  course  of  the  original  Goethe  play  into 
establishment  and  the  aged  Magyar  com-  closer  unity,  except  as  to  one  really 
poser.  The  particular  pretext  that  Gus-  strong  interpolation — a  secret  execution 
tav  Mahler  reiterated  was  his  want  of  or  assassination  at  night  of  the  wicked 
faith  in  "  the  success  of  the  opera  " — a  Adelheid  in  her  castle,  as  by  the  decree 
veil,  so  it  is  said,  to  hide  much  more  of  the  Vehmgericht.  This  idea — an  ex- 
personal  antipathies.  The  result  was  that  tremely  strong  incident — is  worthy  of 
Goldmark  made  some  felicitous  touches  Goethe  and  is  a  new  instance  of  a  libretto 
here  and  there  to  the  score,  to  fit  it  for  bettering  the  action  and  stuff  in  a  play, 
the  national  theater  of  his  own  country,  Otherwise  the  opera  is  like  the  theatrical 
and  so  took  part  in  its  really  masi-nificent  *'  Gotz,"  a  series  of  brilliant,  short  stage 
production  at  the  Budapest  Royal  Opera  pictures,  strung  on  a  rather  loose  cord. 
— its  overwhelming  success,  whether  mu-  The  German  score,  by  the  by,  is  express- 
sically,  popularly  or  pecuniarily  reck-  ly  titled  "5c^7J^.y /re w  Gotz  vOxi.  Berlich- 
oned.  The  other  evening  the  twelfth  or  ingen."  The  text  is  admirably  translated 
thirteenth  house  for  it  was  absolutely  into  Magyarul  by  Willner. 
sold  out ;  and,  what  is  specially  welcome,  Goldmark's  work  is  long.  It  offers 
the  plain  demonstration  has  continued,  five  acts,  divided  into  nine  scenes.  As  a 
as  the  series  of  its  performances  grows  spectacle  it  is  superbly  rich  and  so  ap- 
longer,  that  the  work  deserves  its  good  peals  to  a  wide  public.  But  it  is  a  vigor- 
fortune  on  the  strength  of  no  ordinary  ous,  often  distinctively  impressive  score 
musical  content  and  not  in  a  nationalistic  as  a  music-drama,  and  I  will  add  that,  after 
esteem  only.  having  heard  almost  every  single  new 
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work  lately  produced  and  talked  about  in 
European  musical  centers,  not  one  com- 
pares with  it  favorably.  It  has  one  great 
lack,  the  commonest  lack,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  supreme  want  of  all  opera 
makers  nowadays — the  failure  in  melody 
that  is  at  once  lucid,  forceful  or  sensu- 
ously beautiful  to  the  ear,  and  really 
dramatic.  But  that  element  has  gone  out 
of  the  world,  whether  Magyar-Austrian, 
or  German,  or  Italian.  So  it  is  of  no 
use  to  seek  it.  Yet  Goldmark  has  con- 
trived to  put  it  into  a  few  highly  signifi- 
cant episodes.  One  noble  scene — that  in 
which  Gotz  hears  of  the  treachery  of  his 
friend,  the  weak  Weislingen — is  plen- 
teous in  it.  The  drama's  figures  are  per- 
fectly defined  withal — in  part  by  leading 
motives,  of  which  two  are  not  quickly 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  auditor.  But,  as 
may  be  imagined,  it  is  in  his  orchestration 
that  Goldmark  is  here  the  same  magnifi- 
cent master,  the  same  unsurpassable  col- 
orist  as  of  old,  the  Goldmark  of  the 
"  Queen  of  Sheba  "  and  of  the  "  Sakun- 
tala  "  overture.  The  ear  becomes  almost 
drunken  once  more  with  the  sumptuous 
and  stately  richness  of  this  old 
man's  instrumental  massiveness,  his 
warmth,  his  sensuousness  and  solidity  in 
treatment  of  the  instrumental  basis  of  his 
new  work.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  an 
effect  of  monotony,  so  continuously  full 
and  glowing  is  his  use  of  the  orchestral 
palette;  the  more  so  as  the  opera  moves 
swiftly  and  changes  of  scene  and  inter- 
act-breaks  in  the  dramatic  action  of  the 
opera  are  bridged  by  instrumental  epi- 
sodes. There  is  a  sparse  use  of  choral 
effects,  and  what  occur  are  more  sono- 
rous than  striking,  as  music.  Nor  is 
there  much  concerted  writing — a  short 
octet  early  in  the  piece  being  among  the 
most  memorable  matters  of  the  sort.  Of 
set  recitatives,  none ;  the  aria  parlante 
doing  its  usual  modern  and  fullest  duty 
instead.  The  least  interesting  periods  of 
the  work  are  met  in  its  prelude,  which  is 
not  fortunate  in  any  wise ;  in  the  first 
act,  where  occur  pages  likely  to  take 
aback   the   expectant   auditor   quite    dis- 


mayingly, and  in  the  somehow  ineffect- 
ive final  scene,  where  the  aged  Gotz  is 
dying  a  peaceful  death  in  the  court  of 
the  castle  at  Heilbronn,  a  scene  that  has 
melodic  beauty  and  pathos,  but  reminds 
the  hearer  of  the  last  hour  (or  so)  of 
''  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  as  a  situation  out- 
worn. Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  the 
score,  ochestral  magnificences  especially, 
atone  for  such  disappointments  en  pas- 
sant. 

Goldmark's  work  is,  I  need  not  say, 
one  that  requires  the  fullest  resources  of 
a  first-class  Continental  operatic  estab- 
lishment. Hence  the  judicious  will  not 
wish  its  speedy  production  at  any  sort  of 
an  American  or  English  opera  house. 
The  orchestra,  chorus  and  principals 
must  be  absolutely  first-class.  The  Royal 
Opera  at  Budapest  has  certain  defects  in 
its  practical  aspects — defects  inseparable 
from  a  national  operatic  institution, 
where  every  work  must  by  law  be  pre- 
sented in  Magyarul,  that  most  exquisite, 
virile  and  difficult  of  European  tongues. 
But  the  Budapest  Opera  rose  to  the  op- 
portunity this  time.  Goldmark's  work 
was  given  almost  unexceptionably ;  and 
with  two  male  artists  of  the  highest  rank, 
Takats  and  Beck  (as  Gots  and  Weis- 
lingen), with  Teresz  Krammer  at  her 
best  as  Adelheid,  with  Bochnicek  in  the 
part  of  Franz,  and  with  the  long  list  of 
minor  parts  in  capable  hands  (not  to 
speak  of  the  best  sort  of  choral  and  or- 
chestral services  under,  respectively, 
Raoul  Mader  and  Noszeda),  the  per- 
formances have  been  notable  merely  as 
such.  The  mise-en-scene  was  also  hand- 
some and  careful.  Altogether  the  vet- 
eran Goldmark  has  atoned  in  this  Iron- 
Handed  Gotz  for  such  passing  lapses 
from  his  early  and  best  powers  as  the 
''  Die  Kriegsgefangene  "  and  his  "  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  He  recurs,  as  it 
were,  in  his  own  land,  as  still  among  the 
few  composers  who  have  not  had  their 
say  so  fully  said  out  that  we  are  not  at  all 
inclined  to  enter  a  musical  theater  to  lis- 
ten to  any  further  operatic  messages  they 
may  undertake. 

BCDAPEST. 
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Real    Profit    Sharing    and    the    Results 

By   the    Rev.    George    L.    McNutt 

[Mr.  McNutt,  who  resigned  from  a  successful  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis  four  years 
ago,  has,  with  his  family,  been  working  ever  since  at  all  sorts  of  trades  and  occupations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  understanding  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  masses.  His  experi- 
ences have  been  hard  and  he  has  learned  much  not  taught  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  or 
found  in  boolcs.  Of  late  he  has  been  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer,  to  tell  people  of  his  experi- 
ences, and  only  this  February  he  has  been  holding  a  sort  of  economic  revival  with  the  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  churches.  This  he  takes  to  be  an  indication  that  the  churches  are  real- 
izing that  one  of  their  most  serious  problems  at  present  is  an  economic  one.  Mr.  McNutt  is  about 
forty  years  of  age.  and  his  wife  and  two  children  are  his  enthusiastic  companions  in  his  life 
of  hardship  and  toll. — Editor.]  ,  ,►     I"'  1'^ 

IT  is  refreshing  to  find  a  case  of  real  city  of  Evansville,  a  man  was  born  with 

profit  sharing- ;  one  that  is  not  simply  no  silver  spoon,  destined  in  coming  years 

an  indirect  scheme  to  secure  adver-  to  build  up  a  successful  business  and  to 

tising  space  as  reading  matter,  but  is  a  work  out  the  most  thoroughgoing,  com- 

genuine  equalizing  of  capital  and  labor,  prehensive  scheme  of  profit  sharing  that 

Many  current  or  projected  schemes  of  has  perhaps  been  devised.     As  a  young 

profit  sharing  are  found  on  close  exam-  man  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade, 

ination  scarcely  to  warrant  the  title  of  a  At  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  he  laid 

"  dividend  to  labor."     Some  are  so  un-  down  the  hammer  to  take  up  a  gun,  went 

kind  as  to  suggest  that  these  insignificant  through  the  war  with  the  famous  Wis- 

bonuses  are  thrown  out  to  men  some-  consin   fighters,   and   came  back   to   his 

what  as  a  burglar  throws  a  bone  to  your  home  and   took  his  place   at   the  anvil 

dog  when  he  wants  to  rifle  your  house  in  again.     A  company  was  formed  in  1873 

quiet.    Or,  again,  it  is  guessed  that  there  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  S.  Baker  & 

is  a  feeling  that  society  may  some  day  go  Co.,  six  men  investing  $1,000  each.    The 

gunning  for  combinations  in  restraint  of  company  had  a  divided  management  and 

trade,  and  that  then  it  will  *'  pay  "  to  be  in  consequence  no  dividends  to  divide, 

able  to  say  in  sad  sincerity,  ''  Don't  shoot,  until  in  three  years  the  assessments  were 

you'll  hit  the  workingman  or  the  widow."  equal  to  the  original  stock,  making  $12,- 

For  example,  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  000    invested.      Plans    were    freely    dis- 

Steel  Company  earning  $2  a  day  is  in-  cussed  for  closing  out  the  business,  but 

vited  out  of  his  wages  to  save  money  and  finally  the  matter  was  settled  by  turning 

buy  a  share  of  stock  on  easy  terms,  re-  the  entire  management  of  affairs  over  to 

ceive  a  dividend  on" the  same  when  there  this   blacksmith    and    soldier.     He    was 

is  any,  run  the  risk  of  losing  when  the  all  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  busi- 

but   inevitable   depreciation    comes,   and  ness  in  his  own  way,  but  with  the  dis- 

meanwhile  to  have  a  yearly  bonus  of  $5.  tinct  provision  that  he  should  have  not 

The  profit  sharing  in  this  case  is  the  $5  one  dollar  more  of  capital, 
on  a  yearly  wage  of  $600,  less  than  i  per        Three  years  later  the  net  assets  were 

cent.    The  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  has  $20,000.     In  another  three  years,  under 

just  issued  its  proposition.     It  gives  to  this    management,    the    capital    was    in- 

the  faithful  man  a  new  year's  reward  of  creased  to  $100,000.     The  first  dividend 

merit  of  $15.    This  is  three  times  as  great  was  declared  January  12th,  1891,  fifteen 

a  concession  as  the  Steel  Company  grants  years  after  the  beginning  of  the   com- 

to  its  $2  a  day  men,  but  is  it  profit  shar-  pany's  business,  all  the  profits  up  to  that 

ing,  or  a  pleasant  trinket,  or  a  scheme?  time  having  gone  into  paying  up  the  cap- 

These  are  questions  that  a  doubtful  pub-  ital  stock  of  the  company  and  thus  in- 

lic  is  disposed  to  ask  when  the  "  Science  creasing  the  business.     In  1892  a  tenta- 

of    Selfishness "    assumes    the    altruistic  tive  offer  was   made  to  make  the  em- 

role.  ployees  to  become  partners  by  offering 

Sixty  odd  years  ago  in  Southern  Wis-  them,  like  the  present  Steel  Company,  we 

consin,  within  a  mile  of  what  is  now  the  will  say,  a  chance  to  buy  a  certain  num- 
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ber  of  shares  of  stock.  That  year  a  6  ter,  his  skill,  these  three,  muscle,  brain, 
per  cent,  dividend  was  declared  on  the  soul  or  self.  Money  capital  is  paid  a 
stock.  In  1897  Mr.  Baker's  son,  J.  S.  yearly  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  man  cap- 
Baker,  who  had  evidenced  mechanical  in-  ital  is  paid  the  current  wage  of  a  given 
genuity,  was  made  a  director  in  the  com-  trade.  Money  capital  and  man  capital 
pany.  In  1898  a  special  dividend  of  10  being  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  the 
per  cent,  was  made  in  addition  to  the  reg-  company,  it  is  a  simple  problem  in  per- 
ular  6  per  cent.  Mr.  J.  S.  Baker,  the  son,  centage  to  reckon  up  the  man  capital  of 
had  been  a  student  at  the  Wisconsin  a  laborer  from  his  yearly  wage.  Divide 
State  University,  and  was  thoroughly  im-  by  5,  multiply  by  100.  A  $500  a  year 
bued  with  the  justice  and  necessity  of  common  laborer  is  a  $10,000  man.  The 
democratizing  industry.  So  Mr.  A.  S.  $2  a  day  steel  company  employee  earn- 
Baker  took  the  matter  up,  and  spent  well  ing  $600  a  year  would  in  the  Baker  Com- 
on  to  two  years  carefully  studying  the  pany  in  effect  be  a  $12,000  man.  Last 
philosophy  and  figuring  the  details  of  a  year  he  would  have  received  his  $600 
plan  of  real  profit  sharing.  In  February,  wages  and  his  share  as  a  capitalized  man 
1899,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  subject,  of  the  profits.  This  last  was  actually 
and  a  plan  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  653  82  7-10  per  cent.,  or  $496.20  to  each  $2  a 
for  and  321  against.  As  a  beginning,  day  man  who  had  been  two  years  in  their 
each  man  who  had  been  in  the  company's  employ.  The  contrast  between  a  year's 
employ  during  the  past  year  was  given  a  profits  of  $496.20  earned  and  received 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  his  wages,  and  a  $5  or  $15  bonus  bestowed  is  strik- 
Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  company  ing. 

was  enlarged  by  increasing  the  capital  Money  capital. draws  its  dividends  once 
stock  to  $300,000;  $200,000  of  this  was  a  year,  the  man  capital  once  a  week, 
preferred  stock,  fully  paid  up,  and  $100,-  The  year's  dividends  to  Money  having 
000  to  be  issued  in  profit  sharing  he-  been  paid,  10  per  cent,  of  the  remain- 
tzveen  Labor  and  Capital  in  proportion  to  ing  earnings  is  put  aside  into  a  rainy  day 
the  earnings  of  each,  the  earnings  of  cap-  sinking  fund.  The  remainder  is  now 
ital  being  arbitrarily  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  ready  for  division  between  the  two  capi- 
on  preferred  stock,  and  the  earnings  of  talists,  the  money  and  the  man,  "  ac- 
labor  being  the  amount  earned  by  each  cording  to  the  earning  capacity  of  each." 
employee  on  day  wages  or  salaries  during  The  $20,000  stockholder,  who  for  his 
each  year.  ducats  has  received  a  $1,000  dividend. 
Just  here  is  the  genius  and  value  of  the  and  the  $20,000  mechanic,  who  for  his 
plan  as  devised  and  carried  through  by  skill,  strength  and  character  has  received 
the  Baker  Company.  Instead  of  treat-  a  $1,000  dividend,  wages  we  say,  meet 
ing,  as  is  usual,  a  dollar  of  preferred  now  to  divide  the  profits  dollar  for  dol- 
stock  and  a  dollar  of  wages  as  of  equal  lar  on  the  eamings-^that  is,  the  capital 
standing  in  the  division  of  profits,  so  that  of  each — not  a  dollar  of  stock  or  money 
if  there  is  a  net  profit  of  5  per  cent.,  a  man  capital  against  a  dollar  of  the  earnings 
with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year  receives  $25  ;  of  man  capital.  One  sees  at  a  glance 
according  to  Rule  II  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  virility  of  such  an  evolutionary  idea, 
this  Baker  Company,  the  net  profits  shall  The  peculiar  and  beautiful  point  of  it 
be  divided  between  the  Preferred  Stock  all  is  the  lifting  up  of  a  man  from  the 
and  Labor  in  proportion  to  the  earning  plane  of  a  mere  seller  of  muscle  to  the 
capacity  of  each.  This,  in  the  hands  of  a  position  of  a  capitalist.  Business  having 
shrewd  lawyer,  might  be  interpreted  in  been  very  flush  the  last  four  years,  profits 
various  ways.  Interpreted  and  carried  have  been  correspondingly  large.  After 
out  by  the  Baker  Company,  it  means  this  :  the  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  preferred 
The  money  paid  to  stockholders  as  divi-  stock  and  all  wages  and  salaries  were 
dends  and  the  money  to  Labor  as  wages  paid  in  January,  1900,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
is  in  each  case  treated  as  for  practical  remaining  surplus  was  paid  into  a  sink- 
purposes  earnings  on  capital.  The  cap-  ing  fund  and  the  remainder  became  sub- 
ital  of  the  stockholder  is  the  total  of  ject  to  profit  sharing  between  labor  and 
money  invested,  the  capital  of  the  laborer  capital,  increasing  the  earnings  of  labor 
is  the  total  of  his  strength,  his  charac-  and  capital  that  year  60  3169-10,000  per 
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cent.  In  1901,  enlarging  the  sinking  fund 
by  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings,  the 
earnings  on  the  common  stock  and  profit 
sharing  of  labor  were  increased  82  7-10 
per  cent. 

One  skilled  mechanic  at  the  bench  told 
me  the  other  day  that  his  profit  over  and 
above  his  wages  had  been  $725  in  one 
year.  This  is  paid,  according  to  the  by- 
laws, 15  per  cent,  in  cash  and  85  per 
cent,  in  common  stock  of  the  company,  so 
that  the  laborer,  who  is  now  doubly  a 
capitalist,  receives  as  his  dividends,  first, 
his  wages,  which  are  the  earnings  on  his 
preferred  stock  if  you  please;  then  this 
82  7-10  per  cent,  increase  and  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  common  stock  which  he  has  pre- 
viously acquired.  One  sees  at  a  glance 
that  here  is  real  profit  sharing.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  an  inspiration  this  is  to  men 
and  to  manhood.  In  no  deferential  sense 
but  as  a  cold  business  proposition  a  man 
said  to  me :  *'  We  feel  w.e  are  part  of  the 
business  and  we  do  not  need  any  boss  to 
watch  us  or  any  one  to  urge  us."  Instead 
of  receiving  in  flush  times  a  $25  trinket 
a  year,  they  receive  a  remarkably  sub- 
stantial gain. 

And  what  are  the  results  on  the  com- 
munity? First  and  greatest  is  its  reac- 
tion upon  the  ethical  and  religious  life. 
A  Congregational  minister,  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Short,  tells  me  that  it  has  done 
more  for  the  real  Christianizing  of  the 
town  than  all  the  preaching.  This  is  not 
strange.  It  is  the  one  industry  of  the 
town,  and  any  one  who  is  not  so  blind 
that  he  will  not  see  knows  very  clearly 
that  there  are  economic  factors  in  spirit- 
ual life.  One  of  the  immediate  and  most 
substantial  results  is  the  building  of 
homes  by  the  men.  At  any  time  a  man 
wishes  to  build  a  home  the  company  will 
treat  his  common  stock  as  in  effect  so 
much  building  loan  association  stock  and 
loan  money  at  a  reasonable  interest.  And 
one  can  find  many  beautiful  cottages, 
which  are  profit  sharing  cottages,  where 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  "  make  a  happy 
fireside  clime  for  weans  and  wife."  In 
the  high  school  one  feels  the  effects.  The 
attendance  at  the  high  school  of  this 
town  where  Labor  has  been  capitalized 
is  greater  than  that  of  many  other  near- 
by Wisconsin  towns  of  double  the  popu- 
lation. There  is  no  stern  economic  neces- 
sity that  drives  the  boy  into  the  shop  and 


the  girl  to  the  office  or  store.    In  line  with 
this  general  policy  boys  in  school  are  al- 
lowed to  work  on  Saturday,  earning  $2 
or  $3  a  day,  and  to  work  during  the  sum- 
mer.     The   town   has    no   open   saloon. 
There   are   no   evidences   of   pauperism. 
The  wages  paid  are  the  current  wage  of 
the  State  for  the  work  that  is  done.     It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  problem  that 
1 01  per  cent,  is  a  good  deal  more  than  i 
per  cent,  more  than  100  per  cent.,  speak- 
ing sociologically,  and,  for  that  matter, 
mathematically.    For  example,  when  the 
farmer  used  to  sell  corn  at  16  cents  per 
bushel   when  it  cost  him   14  cents  per 
bushel  to  raise  it,  it  seemed  a  small  mat- 
ter that  he  should  fight  the  middlemen 
for  one  cent  extra  on  the  selling  price; 
but  that  one  cent  was  50  per  cent,  gain  in 
his  profits.    The  general  addition  to  the 
earnings  of  these  Wisconsin  men  by  the 
company  adds  to  their  standard  of  living 
a  sum  which  is  a  tremendous  gain  to  any 
one  whose  standard  of  living  has  been 
scaled  to  an  average  wage.     There  is  a 
clean,  straightforward,  businesslike,  well 
kept  look  to  the  town.     Speaking  there 
three  times  recently,  it  was  an  inspiration 
on  the  last  night  to  see  packed  into  the 
Congregational  Church  the  men  of  the 
shop,  the  school,  the  store  and  the  church. 
Here  was  the  head  of  the  factory  and 
there   were    the    men    with    the   bright, 
buoyant,  hopeful  look  that  comes  to  the 
man  from  whom  is  taken  the  fear  for 
daily  bread.     These  are  some  results  of 
real  profit  sharing,  where  the  shop  reacts 
upon    the    school,    the    home    and    the 
church.    A  poor  creature  gathered  off  the 
streets  of  London  one  bitter  cold  night 
about  two  o'clock  by  Mrs.   Ormistown 
Chant  was  given  a  cup  of  tea  and  some- 
thing   to    eat    in.  her    home.      Looking 
around   upon   the   beautiful    rooms,  this 
outcast  said,  "  Oh !  it  must  be  easy  to  be 
good  here !  "     One  can  figure  that  it  is 
easier  to  be  good  in  a  town  where  Labor 
and  Capital  have  met  on  equal  standing. 
So  much  for  the  bright  picture. 

On  Saturday,  January  17th,  in  New 
York  City,  a  meeting  was  held  to  unite 
in  one  great  trust  all  the  manufacturers 
of  wind  mills  and  pumps  in  this  country. 
A  business  offer  was  made  to  the  Baker 
Company  to  join.  The  temptation  to  a 
man  who  has  nearly  done  his  life  work 
to  receive  a  lump  sum  and  be  able  to  step 
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out  was  naturally  great.    But  for  the  sake  soul — from  the  dollar  sign.     He  has  in- 

of  his  son,  whom  he  hopes  to  see  carry  tensified    and    developed    the    image    of 

forward  the  business,  and  for  the  sake  manhood  in  the  men  behind  the  machines, 

of  the  men  whom  he  and  his  son  respect  He  has  taken  away  from  the  workmen 

and  by  whom  they  are  respected  and  ap-  that  nameless  ''  dread  of  the  toiler,"  a 

preciated,  he  hesitated  and  refused,  fear-  useless,  cheerless,  thankless  old  age.    Mr. 

ing  the  change  that  might  come  when  the  Carnegie  says  that  the  problem  of  dis- 

man  steps  out  and  the  representative  of  tribution  is  harder  than  the  task  of  gath- 

"  It  "  steps  in,  and  would  perchance  dis-  ering.    Mr.  Baker  has  solved  the  problem 

mantle  the   factory,  bankrupt   the  town  very  simply  and  successfully,  combining 

and  embitter  the  lives  of  men  who  are  in  one  business  program    gathering  and 

happy  in  the  possession  of  a  living  wage  scattering,   production   and   distribution, 

and  with  a  profit  that  secures  homes  and  He  will  not  be  able  to  endow  a  college  or 

makes  provision  for  old  age  a  certainty.  a  library,  but  he  has  endowed  a  commu- 

This  man  will  not  die  very  rich,  as  he  nity  with  newness  and  richness  of  life, 

might  have  done.     He  has  saved  himself  This  may  not  be  very  picturesque,  but  it 

from  that  "  disgrace."    He  has  saved  his  is  amazingly  refreshing. 
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The    Cheer    of    It 

By  Margaret  E.   Sangster 

HE  cheer  of  it,  when  roistering 

The  great  deep-throated  gales  go  by; 
When  autumn  suns  and  shadows  keep. 
The  tally  of  the  clouds  on  high ! 


The  cheer  of  it,  like  ancient  wine 
That  beads  a  cup  of  lucent  fire ; 

The  cheer  that  sets  the  soul  aflame 
And  thrills  the  gladness  of  desire ! 

Oh  bravely  fare  the  marching  days 
What  time  the  summer's  work  is  done, 

And  fields  are  shorn,  and  corn-lands  lie 
All  stacked  and  bare  beneath  the  sun ! 

Then  blush  the  ragged  briers  until 
They  match  the  scarlet  pomp  of  eve; 

Then  wear  the  forests  cloth  of  gold. 
The  richest  fabrics  life  can  weave. 

And  buoyantly  and  gallantly 

As  who  should  say,  ''  I've  had  my  turn, 
And  known  its  best,  and  have  no  more 

From  time  and  sense  to  seize  or  earn." 

The  splendid  year  fares  nobly  on 
With  jubilance  and  full  content. 

The  cheer  of  it,  the  grace  of  it. 
In  every  passing  hour  are  blent. 

Glen  Ridgh.  N    J. 
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American    Diplomacy    in   the 

Orient 

The  record  of  the  dealings  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  with  the  peoples  of  the 
East  is  not  edifying  to  the  Christian  mor- 
alist ;  nor  indeed  to  the  moralist  of  any 
creed.  The  first  contact  has  been  al- 
most invariably  discreditable  to  the  ven- 
turesome, but  greedy  and  unprincipled, 
merchants  of  Europe,  and  disastrous  to 
those  on  whom  they  forced  their  traffic. 
Opium  and  alcohol  have  been  chief 
among  their  wares  ;  and  when  the  Orien- 
tals, decimated  by  the  loathsome  diseases 
brought  by  the  invaders,  and  infuriated 
at  the  contemptuous  disregard  of  their 
most  sacred  sentiments,  have  broken 
forth  in  desperate  resistance,  they  have 
been  crushed  with  savage  cruelty,  and 
their  posterity  punished  with  grievous 
burdens.  This  record  is  briefly  summa- 
rized by  Mr.  Foster,  whose  diplomatic 
experience  has  given  him  the  power  of 
stating  unpleasant  truths  in  courteous 
language.*  The  Japanese,  he  testifies, 
were  in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse 
with  foreigners 

"  distinguished  for  high-bred  courtesy,  com- 
bined with  refined  liberality  and  generous 
hospitality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants 
and  mariners  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact were  usually  of  bad  manners  and  morals, 
overreaching,  avaricious  and  cruel ;  the  mis- 
sionaries were  often  arrogant,  ambitious,  and 
without  proper  respect  for  native  customs ; 
and  the  naval  and  other  officials  of  foreign 
governments  were  haughty,  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  aggression,  and  unmindful  of  the 
comity  of  nations." 

The  same  is  true  of  China : 

"  It  was  the  aggressive  spirit  and  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  the  European  nations  which 
led  the  Chinese  to  close  their  ports  against 
foreign  commerce,  and,  after  two  centuries  of 
seclusion,  it  was  a  like  influence  of  aggression 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  same  nations 
which  was  destined  to  compel  the  Chinese  to 
reverse  their  policy  and  again  to  open  their 
ports  to  the  world." 

The  United  States  came  late  into  the 

♦  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient.  By 
John  W.  Foster.  Boston :  Houghton,  MlflBin  & 
Co.     $3.00. 


field,  and  the  dealings  of  its  Government 
in  the  Orient  have  been  marked  with 
moderation ;  with  some  approximation, 
at  least,  to  justice,  and  with  some  acts  of 
unparalleled  generosity.  Both  China  and 
Japan  have  been  compelled  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  large  sums  for  resisting 
assaults  wantonly  made  on  them  by  our 
subjects;  and  in  both  instances  our  Gov- 
ernment has  had  the  grace  eventually  to 
pay  back  what  it  had  unjustly  extorted. 
Such  acts  would  be  reckoned  virtuous 
among  individuals ;  when  done  by  Gov- 
ernments they  are  of  most  exalted  right- 
eousness. 

The  story  told  by  Mr,  Foster  is,  in  the 
main,  well  known  to  his  countrymen.  We 
know  what  was  accomplished  by  Commo- 
dore Perry,  and  how  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  was  brought  about ;  and  we  know, 
alas !  what  has  happened  of  late  in  China. 
But  in  telling  this  story  he  is  obliged  to 
review  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the 
Orient,  and  his  clear  and  succinct  narra- 
tive is  well  worth  reading.  He  brings 
out,  also,  the  merits  of  some  men  whose 
names  are  comparatively  little  known, 
but  whose  services  have  been  such  as 
should  make  them  famous. 

How  many  of  us  have  heard  of  D.  W. 
C.  Olyphant?  Yet  to  him,  a  New  York 
merchant,  the  American  missions  in 
China  owe  their  beginning.  Perry  is  fa- 
mous, but  Townsend  Harris,  who  nego- 
tiated our  first  commercial  treaty  and  es- 
tablished diplomatic  intercourse  with  Ja- 
pan, is  seldom  mentioned.  Parker,  Mar- 
tin and  Williams  are  names  well  known 
in  the  religious  world,  but  it  is  fitting  that 
their  achievements  as  representatives  of 
their  Government  should  be  set  forth. 
Burlingame's  wonderful  work  has  its  rec- 
ognized place  in  history ;  but  from  what 
Mr.  Foster  tells  us^  we  see  that,  had  he 
lived,  the  horrible  outbreak  in  China  in 
1900  might  have  been  averted;  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Hay's  splendid  achievement, 
in  inducing  all  the  Powers  to  agree  that 
China  should  remain  an  open  market, 
promises  to  be  fruitful  of  blessings  for 
all  time.  It  may  be  fairly  asserted  that 
our  diplomacy  in  the  Orient  has  been 
honorable  above  the  ordinary  standard, 
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and  has,  in  the  case  of  Japan  at  least, 
been  beneficent  in  the  highest  degree. 
Mr.  Foster  deserves  praise  for  the  calm, 
dignified  and  convincing  manner  in  which 
he  has  set  forth  this  interesting  chapter 
in  our  history. 

Forestry 

This  book  is  in  the  library  of  eco- 
nomics and  politics,  and  as  a  special 
favor  is  edited  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely.* 
Dr.  Fernow's  object  is  to  treat  of  forests 
and  forestry  from  the  standpoint  of  po- 
litical economy.  He  desires  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  students  of  economics  and  for 
statesmen  who  wish  to  form  an  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  relations  of  forests  to 
our  great  political  household.  He  wishes 
to  make  his  book  a  basis  for  wise  govern- 
mental action  in  the  way  of  preserving 
and  restoring  our  forest  resources.  Pro- 
fessional forestry  is  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  a  very  large  number  of  our  most 
intelligent  students  of  agriculture,  and 
for  them  this  book  will  be  a  sine  qua 
non.  There  is  no  question  but  that  our 
popular  views  concerning  forest  destruc- 
tion have  been  mainly  sentimental.  The 
people  have  a  conviction  that  our  re- 
sources have  been  wantonly  wasted  and 
that  drought  and  flood  are  the  result  very 
largely  of  denuding  our  mountain  and 
hill  tops.  We  have  wanted  a  book,  com- 
pact and  well  ordered,  which  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  not  only  of  our  stu- 
dents, but  of  the  common  people.  If 
Professor  Fernow  has  not  produced  such 
a  book  it  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Professor  Ely  believes 
that  the  book  is  precisely  that  which  has 
been  wanted.  He  says  that  the  volume 
contains  a  practically  new  view  of  the 
history  and  practice  of  forestry — new  in 
its  thoroughness.  The  author  has  been 
for  twelve  years  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
Forestry  Division  in  Washington ;  has 
been  a  part  of  its  steady  development 
into  a  Bureau;  and  as  officer  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  during 
its  entire  existence  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  from  practical  co- 
operation. Behind  all  this  lies  the  fact 
that  for  eight  years   Professor  Fernow 

•  Economics  op  Forestry.  A  Reference  Book 
for  Students  of  Political  Economy  and  Profea- 
sionnl  and  Lay  Students  of  Forestry.  By  Bern- 
hard  E.  Fernow.  New  York  :  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 


was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Forestry 
Department  and  is  fully  conversant  with 
the  best  forms  of  European  forestry. 

President  Roosevelt  tells  us  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  forest  and  water  supplies 
constitute  the  most  vital  internal  ques- 
tions in  the  United  States.  They  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  Federal  Government 
is  at  last  awake  to  our  situation.  The 
strike  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  country 
has  emphasized  the  need  of  increased 
fuel  supply.  We  have  now  four  millions 
of  acres  of  forest  reservation,  and  the 
movement  is  spreading  to  cover  large 
private  estates.  Owners  of  forest  prop- 
erty, who  have  heretofore  cut  vast  areas 
for  immediate  wealth,  are  beginning  to 
employ  professional  foresters,  so  that  the 
woods  will  not  be  exhausted  but  consti- 
tute a  perpetual  source  of  revenue.  It  is 
urged  by  our  highest  agricultural  au- 
thorities that  we  plant  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  our  farm  area  to  forest  trees,  pure- 
ly as  an  economic  enterprise.  Dr.  Fer- 
now calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
enormous  destruction  of  our  forests  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  a  very  small 
fraction  of  our  population;  and  so  great 
is  our  respect  for  individualism  in  this 
country  that  we  are  permitting  the  inter- 
ests of  seventy-five  millions  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  advantage  of  one  million. 
Dr.  Fernow  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
in  present  conditions  to  hinder  the  steril- 
izing of  the  United  States  quite  to  the 
extent  of  some  Asiatic  lands,  or  of  Sicily 
and  Algeria.  ''  In  Wisconsin  over  four 
million  of  acres  have  been  practically 
turned  into  desert,"  and  in  other  States 
erosion  has  carried  the  fertile  soil  into 
the  rivers,  occasioning  disturbance  in  the 
rise  of  great  streams  and  endangering 
vast  areas  of  farm  land. 

The  maintenance  of  continued  forest 
supplies  must  certainly  interest  our  Gov- 
ernment with  increased  degree.  It  calls 
pre-eminently  for  the  exercise  of  provi- 
dential functions  to  counteract  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  private  exploitation. 
Are  we  on  the  road  toward  a  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Agriculture  and  a 
Cabinet  officer  who  shall  have  these  vast 
interests  specifically  in  charge?  We  con- 
sider the  book  in  hand  as  not  only  one 
of  the  most  inherently  valuable,  but  most 
timely,  that  have  recently  been  placed  be- 
fore students  of  political  economy  and 
the  people  of  the  American  Republic. 
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The   Lady  or  the 


Ticrer 


Inasmuch  as  genius  and  insanity  are 
both  accompanied  by  a  mental  activity  so 
intense  as  to  be  properly  called  acute  or 
febrile,  they  may  no  doubt  in  extreme 
cases  have  certain  characteristics  in  com- 
mon which  do  occasionally  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  them — par- 
ticularly since  the  irritability  of  genius 
is  liable  in  cases  of  feeble  health  to  pro- 
duce functional  derangements  similar  to 
those  observed  in  mania,  and  even  to  de- 
generate into  it.  And  the  doubt,  where 
there  is  one,  must  naturally  be  deepened 
when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  subject's 
condition  except  his  own  representations. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  still  some 
hesitation  in  believing  in  the  sanity  of 
Arthur  Stirling  on  the  basis  of  his  Jour- 
nal,* in  spite  of  the  writer's  asseverations 
to  his  genius. 

The  book  is  an  unusual  one,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  something  of  a  marvel  how 
it  ever  came  to  be  written.  In  substance 
it  purports  to  relate  the  spiritual  history 
of  the  gentleman  aforesaid  during  the 
production  and  subsequent  adventures  of 
his  poetic  masterpiece.  As  such,  even 
tho  it  have  no  more  foundation  in  fact 
than  an  idealization  of  the  so-called  edit- 
or's inner  experience,  it  opens  a  window 
upon  a  frightful  prospect.  Think  of 
working  six  months  as  a  cable-car  con- 
ductor in  order  to  put  by  in  that  time  a 
pittance  whereby  to  support  life  for  the 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  required  to  write  a 
book,  which  is,  then,  all  too  likely  to  be 
misslungen!  But  in  any  case,  whether 
as  an  authentic  record  or  ideal  construc- 
tion of  literary  experience,  we  are  in- 
clined to  assign  it,  misslungen  as  it  is  it- 
self from  the  literary  point  of  view,  con- 
siderable value  as  a  "  human  document." 
However  false  the  writer's  attitude  to 
life  and  art,  however  warped  his  vision, 
he  evidently  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about ;  he  knows,  we  should  say,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  certain  literary  work 
is  producing  to-day,  whether  his  estimate 
of  that  work  is  sound  or  no ;  and  his 
"  psychology,"  however  he  came  by  it, 
impresses  us  as  substantially  correct,  tho 
little  likely  in  this  particular  shape,  or 
rather  chaotic  welter,  to  be  either  pleas- 
ant or  profitable. 


*  The    Journal    of    Arthur    Stirling. 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25. 


New 


Imagine  a  young  man,  barely  twenty- 
one,  of  an  egotism  so  colossal  that  he 
fancies  himself  the  equal  of  v^schylus 
and  Milton,  to  sav  nothing  of  Shelley. 
"  Prometheus  Bound,  Prometheus  Un- 
bound and  Samson  Agonistes !  "  he  ex- 
claims. "  And  now  there  will  be  a 
fourth.  It  will  be  The  Captive."  Imagine 
him  further  in  necessitous  circumstances, 
sordidly  surrounded  and  obliged  to  do  the 
most  menial  sort  of  service  for  support. 
Under  these  conditions  he  immures  him- 
self in  his  wretched  lodgings ;  and  there 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  sleeplessness 
and  malnutrition  he  wrings  out  of  him- 
self the  promised  pendant  to  the  Prome- 
theus Bound  with  hysterical  shrieks  and 
groans,  which  are  all  duly  recorded  in 
the  Journal,  and  which  indeed  form  its 
substance.  Emulator  of  the  Greeks  as  he 
is,  he  has  never  mastered  nor  so  much 
as  suspected,  it  should  seem,  their  most 
elementary  lesson — that  a  man,  whether 
genius  or  no,  need  first  of  all  possess 
himself.  He  raves  and  rants,  cries  and 
sobs,  threatens  and  curses ;  passes  from 
crises  of  hectic  exaltation  to  despair;  is 
violent,  incoherent — yes,  unmanly.  And 
through  all  he  hugs  the  conviction  that 
the  poem  which  he  has  finally  strained 
out  constitutes  him  the  successor  of 
^schylus,  Milton  and  Shelley.  And 
when  at  last  the  disillusion  comes,  as  it 
usually  does,  when  he  finds  that  the 
world  will  not  accept  him  offhand  at  his 
own  estimate,  or  indeed  at  any  estimate, 
that  it  is  not  looking  for  successors  to 
yEschylus,  Milton  and  Shelley ;  then  after 
a  few  more  paroxysms  of  hysteria  he 
drowns  himself  in  the  Hudson  River  with 
a  piece  of  rope  and  a  dumb-bell.  "Drown 
cats  and  blind  puppies !  "  As  the  end  of 
genius  "  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way." 

But  take  the  book  for  a  moment  ait 
pied  de  la  lettre,  at  its  own  evaluation, 
and  at  once  you  plunge  up  to  the  neck 
into  the  problem  of  the  artist's  relation 
to  life  and  livelihood.  Undoubtedly  the 
picture  it  presents  is  in  this  respect  not 
altogether  a  fancy  portrait.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  a  poem,  even  if  it  were  the 
masterpiece  it  is  represented  to  be,  would 
have  little  chance  with  the  public.  The 
author  should  have  remembered  Paradise 
Lost  as  well  as  Samson  Agonistes.  It  is 
probably  true  that  a  man  who  would  pro- 
duce literature  of  this  kind   must  have 
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some  employment  (or  avocation,  shall  we 
say?)  capable  of  providing  him  with 
bread  and  butter,  if  he  expects  to  be  com- 
fortable. Nor  have  the  times  changed 
much  in  this  particular.  He  must  be,  as 
Sedaine  said  over  a  century  ago,  a  mason 
to  live,  a  poet  to  laugh.  And  wrong  as 
this  may  appear  in  one  aspect,  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  just  as  the  poet  can 
never  be  adequately  rewarded,  he  does 
not  produce  in  the  first  instance  for  any 
such  motive,  that  his  genius  does  not  de- 
pend primarily  upon  publication,  and  that 
he  who  first  looks  to  the  world  for  ap- 
proval and  takes  his  life  because  the 
world  refuses  to  acknowledge  him,  has 
substituted  another  standard  for  his  own 
conscience  and  is  tacitly  confessing  the 
weakness  of  his  own  spirit. 


The  Meaning  of  Pictures.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  J^i.25  net. 

In  this  day  of  much  travel,  many  clubs 
and  innumerable  lectures,  every  one  is 
required  to  talk  knowingly  about  pic- 
tures. But  really,  between  the  artist  who 
too  often  values  paintings  solely  for 
technical  excellence  and  decorative  eflfect 
and  a  public  which  cares  only  for  like- 
ness and  subject,  the  intelligent  ama- 
teur is  sorely  puzzled  and  longs  for  an 
interpreter  to  stand  between  himself  and 
the  connoisseur.  This  office  of  "  Days- 
man "  is  admirably  filled  by  Mr.  Van 
Dyke,  who  always  strikes  the  golden 
mean,  deprecates  extremes  and  plainlv 
states  that  the  burden  of  his  theme  in 
these  lectures  on  the  meaning  of  pictures 
is  "  Raising  ourselves  above  Prejudice." 
One  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the 
tone  of  these  discourses ;  they  are  so 
eminently  reasonable,  sober  and  sane. 
They  abound  in  clever  formulas  and  defi- 
nitions which  really  mean  something. 
The  artist  may  be  said  to  think  with  his 
eyes  and  to  communicate  his  thought  to 
the^  eyes  of  others  by  means  of  forms 
which  are  conventional  signs,  but  which 
must  be  accepted  as  representing  nature 
if  he  is  to  be  understood.  Now  the  natu- 
ral man  expresses  himself  by  means  of 
words,  and  does  not  readily  accept  the 
substitution  of  the  "  sign."  Yet  the 
recognition  of  this  convention  is  the  first 


step  toward  the  understanding  of  art,  and 
hence  the  man  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  conventional  sign  and  can 
translate  it  clearly  into  words  should  be 
of  immense  assistance  to  the  anxious 
learner.  The  difficulty  in  understanding 
definitions  of  technical  terms  is  that  they 
generally  require  a  substratum  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  discussed.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  author  tells  us  "  there  is 
no  metaphysical  or  esthetic  term  to  des- 
ignate an  absence  of  the  imagination,  but 
possibly  the  words  '  baroque '  or  '  bom- 
bastic '  will  suggest  the  results  in  art," 
it  needs  some  training  to  understand  the 
significance  of  ''  baroque  "  and  "  bom- 
bastic," but  when  the  writer  explains : 
*'  This  is  what  I  have  called  the  bombas- 
tic. .  .  .  The  figure  of  a  Madonna, 
for  instance,  is  elongated  by  Correggio 
for  grace,  and  Parmigiano,  following 
after,  elongated  the  elongation,"  the  il- 
lustration throws  some  light  on  the  au- 
thor's use  of  "  bombastic."  Thus, 
throughout  the  various  branches  of  his 
subject,  whether  treating  of  "  Truth  in 
Painting,"  "  The  Personal  Element,"  or 
any  other  topic,  Mr.  Van  Dvke  shows  his 
common  sense. 

The    Monastery    of   San    Marco.      By    G.    S. 

Godkin.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.. 
^1.50  net. 

Judging  from  internal  evidence  it  is 
hard  to  decide  whether  this  little  history 
of  the  Monastery  of  San  Marco  was 
written  for  a  child  or  by  a  child,  such  is 
its  inimitable  naivete.  Besides  giving  a 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  convent 
and  of  its  famous  inmates,  the  author 
indulges  in  the  expression  of  many  per- 
sonal opinions  concerning  the  men,  man- 
ners and  religion  of  the  day.  He  cannot 
tolerate  Cosmo  de  Medici  even  as  the 
friend  of  the  saintly  prior  of  the  brother- 
hood. In  fact,  the  conduct  of  Cosmo, 
called  the  father  of  his  country,  fills  this 
gentle  historian  with  amazement.  He 
relates  with  grief  that  altho  the  prior 
*'  spoke  the  truth  to  Cosmo  de  Medici 
with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  pastor,  and  Cosmo  listened 
with  respect — nay,  reverence  " — yet  "  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  made  any  atone- 
ment for  the  injustices  he  had  commit- 
ted."    And  altho  the  writer  admits  that 
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Cosmo  "  was  a  regular  attendant  at  di-  whose  influence  on  European  thought 
vine  service,"  he  exclaims :  ''  Why  did  was  so  great  that  Brunetiere  could  speak 
they  (the  monks)  not  shut  their  door  in  of  him  as  *'  le  philosophe  a  la  viode." 
the  face  of  this  pious,  accomplished  high-  Nor  is  it  just  wise  to  neglect  or  con- 
wayman."  For  Savonarola  the  author  temn  a  philosopher  who,  whatever  his 
has  an  unbounded  admiration,  even  tho  extravagances  of  thought  and  expres- 
he  is  afraid  "  We  cannot  honestly  claim  sion,  did  ofifer  something  to  counter- 
Savonarola  as  a  Protestant."  The  ac-  balance  the  contrary  extravagances  of 
count  of  the  great  monk's  connection  his  age.  There  is  pathos  in  this  para- 
with  the  Pope  contains  some  very  graph-  graph  from  The  Damn  of  Day,  when  one 
ic  touches.  We  are  informed  that  considers  Nietzsche's  actual  end : 
"  Alexander  VI,  strange  to  say,  had  ^  qH,  ye  powers  in  heaven  above,  grant  me 
strong  paternal  affection,"  so  that  when  madness!  Madness,  that  I  may  at  last  have 
his  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  murdered  his  faith  in  my  own  self !  Send  delirious  fits  and 
brother  the  Pope  was  so  shaken  that  it  convulsions,  sudden  Hghts  and  darknesses ;  ter- 
seemed  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  "ble  frost  and  heat,  such  as  no  mortal  ever 
softness  of  heart.  Therefore,  "  Savona-  suffered;  frighten  me  with  rumblings  and 
rola,   altho   under    censure   at   the   time,  hauntmg  spectres    make  me  howl  and  whine 

.      J  ^,                 .        ^           -^     1  •           1   ^,  and  crawl  like  a  beast;  m  order  to  be  filled 

seized  the  occasion  to  write  him  a  letter  -..    ^  u^u-^r  :„  ^,,      '„  ,^u     r»^„u<.  :^  a^ 

,  .  ,    ,      ,          ,           ,  ,           1    1  •            1  witn  a  Deliei  in  my  own  sell.     Uoubt  is  de- 

which  he  hoped  would  touch  his  awaken-  vouring  me;  I  have  slain  the  law,  and  the  law 

ing  conscience.      It   was  the  letter  of   a  haunts  me,  even  so  as  a  dead  body  does  a  liv- 

minister  of  religion  calling  a  sinner  to  ing  being.    If  I  am  not  above  the  law,  I  am 

repentance." — Shades     of     the     fifteenth  the  most  depraved   of  all   men.     The   spirit, 

century !  which  dwells  within  me,  whence  comes  it,  un- 

Jt  less  it  comes   from  you?     Grant  me  a  proof 

Aristotle's    Psychology.      A   Treatise   on  the  *^^^   ^.^"'   y^",? '   "°^'^'"S   but  madness   will 

Principle   of   Life   {De  Anima  and  Parva  P^*^^^  ^^  ^°  "^^• 

Naturalia.)    Translated  with  Introduction  '^ 

and   Notes    by   William   Alexander   Ham-  Medieval     French     Literature.       By     Gaston 

NewYorr/Zoonet^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  P^"^'     The  Temple  Primers.     New  York : 

JNew  York,  ^3.00  net.  r^^^  Macmillan  Co.,  40  cents  net. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  do  ^^  ^^^  jj^i^     ^^.^      i^  3^  ^^H         Ij. 

more  than  call  attention  to  this  work  and  ^^^   ^g  ^^3  ^^^  \^it   U.    Gaston   Paris 

to  say  that  it  is  well  done.    The  transla-  ^^    ^.j^^    ^^^^    ^        -^^^^   ^f    Medieval 

tion,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with  ^^^^^^  Literature  as  we  have  here,  and 

the  original,  is  accurate  m  the  best  sense  ^^3  ^^rk  supplies  a  real  and  long  felt 

of  the  word,  neither  following  the  Greek  ^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^-       ^^^        i^^  ^^^^^^^ 

so  slavishly  as  to  be  obscure  nor  diverg-  -^^  ^^^^       -^^^^  ^^3  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^3 

ing  so  widely  as  to  introduce  more  than  ^^^  learning  for  the  Western  world.  The 

was  inevitable  of  the  interpreter  s  own  ^^^^       j^  ^^^  romantic  themes  which 

understanding  of  the  text      The  Intro-  ^^edieval   poets   and   romancers   molded 

^."^^^°"^?.^l^f  ^"^^s  simple  as  was  pos-  ^o   their   fancy   received    in   France   the 

sible.     The  Notes  are  confined  to  matter  formative  touch  which  made  them  the 

essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  au-  possible  source  of  genuine  literature.    It 

thor.     It  IS  an  unpleasant  comment  on  jg^  however,  an  insult  to  so  eminent  a 

the  scarcity  of  cultivated  readers  m  this  g^^olar  and  writer  as  M.  Paris  that  his 

country  that  such  works  as  this,  tho  writ-  ^^^^  gj^^^i^  h^^^  been  presented  to  the 

ten  by  Americans,  should  general  y  be  g     ^gh  public  in  so  wretched  a  transla- 

forced  to  go  to  England  for  a  publisher  ^^^^      ^^e  language  throughout  is  not 

and  a  public.  ^^^y  awkward  and  absurd  to  a  degree 

unusual  even  in  translations,  but  it  is  re- 
The  Dawn  of  Day.     By  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  plete  with  such  solecisms  as:  "It  trans- 
Translated  by  Johanna  Volz.    New  York:  mits   to  posterity   all   what   those   times 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  |2. 50.  contained,"    and:    "the    posterior   chan- 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  only  now  sons  de  geste."    The  style   of  the  book 
after  his  death  we  should  be  getting  in  and  the  absence  of  any  index  pass  for- 
English    form    the    works    of    a    writer  bearance. 
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The  Death  of  Christ :  Its  Place.'and  Interpre- 
tation in  the  New  Testament.  By  James 
Denney,  D.D.  New  York:  Armstrong  & 
Son,  ;^i.5o. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
this  volume  sincerely  believes  he  has  a 
message.  One  feels  all  through  it  a  deep 
religious  earnestness  and  a  warmth  of 
conviction  that  win  the  heart,  even  if 
they  do  not  convince  the  mind.  He  holds 
that  the  most  significant  fact  of  our  re- 
ligion is  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  its 
all  essential  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of 
an  objective  Atonement. 

"  The  propitiatory  death  of  Christ,  as  an  all- 
transcending  demonstration  of  love,  evokes  in 
sinful  souls  a  response  which  is  the  whole  of 
Christianity."  ..."  The  process  which 
starts  with  rejecting  the  objective  Atonement 
has  its  natural  and  inevitable  issue  in  the  de- 
nial that  Christ  has  any  essential  part  in  the 
Gospel.  We  can  only  assent  to  such  a  view  by 
renouncing  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole." 

His  aim  is  therefore  to  demonstrate  from 
a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
New  Testament  the  validity  of  these 
views.  His  method  in  its  form  is  purely 
inductive,  and  his  treatment  of  Scripture 
materials  is  discriminating  and  critical. 
He  is  hampered  by  no  mechanical  theory 
of  inspiration,  asserting  virtually  that  the 
inspiration  of  any  passage  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  truth  it  contains.  Thus  there 
is  much  in  his  treatment  of  this  old  theme 
that  is  fresh  and  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  day.  Yet  in  its  results  the 
book  is  disappointing.  Granted  he  estab- 
lishes his  point — that  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  and  the  early  Church  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  ground  of  man's  reconciliation  to 
God — what  then  ?  Until  he  is  able  to  in- 
terpret this  fact  to  the  present  age,  to 
bring  it  into  such  vital  relations  with  our 
intelligence,  our  moral  sense  or  our  re- 
ligious sense,  that  it  shall  have  such  a 
reality  and  meaning  for  us  as  it  had  for 
the  thought  and  religious  sense  of  the 
past,  his  emphasis  of  Scripture  words 
will  accomplish  nothing.  And  this  he 
utterly  fails  to  do. 

For   a    Maiden    Brave.     By  C.   C.   Hotchkiss 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $i.t^o. 

The  fifth  Colonial  romance  by  this  au- 
thor, all  dealing  more  or  less  with  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  all  equally 
desperate.     In  his  novel  that  came  out 


last  year,  "  The  Strength  of  the  Weak," 
he  not  only  shed  the  blood  of  nearly 
every  character  in  the  book,  but  he 
burned  the  legs  of  some  and  scalped 
others.  In  this  last  story,  however,  he 
depends  more  upon  intrigue  and  poison- 
ings than  upon  these  fiercer  courses  for 
interest.  Altho  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
New  Haven  and  Long  Island  during 
1778,  the  most  critical  year  of  the  Revo- 
lution, nothing  very  sanguinary  actually 
happens.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  hocus  pocus  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  lit- 
erary method,  he  writes  a  tale  that  holds 
the  reader's  interest  from  start  to  finish. 

Principles  of  Home  Decoration.  With  Prac- 
tical Examples.  By  Candace  Wheeler. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  ;^i.8o  net. 

A  careful  reading  of  Mrs.  Wheeler's 
book  tends  toward  a  concurrence  with 
her  conclusion  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  thing  to  create  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  interior.  Harmonious 
surroundings  certainly  exert  a  potent 
influence  upon  life,  and  to  compose  and 
possess  a  home  which  is  decoratively  ar- 
tistic in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  is 
the  privilege  of  all  but  the  wretchedly 
poor.  The  author  has  not  been  arbitrary 
in  her  point  of  view,  but  has  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  most  diverse  require- 
ments under  varying  conditions.  She 
says  truly  that  color  has  qualities  which 
are  almost  personal,  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  studying  in  all  its  peculiarities  be- 
cause of  its  power  to  affect  our  happi- 
ness. Color  must  be  considered  by  the 
would-be  home  decorator  in  relation  to 
light,  in  gradation  and  as  to  its  value  in 
masses.  Woman's  influence  in  decora- 
tion is  naturally  paramount,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  average  home  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  taste  and  artistic  at- 
tainment of  the  feminine  element  therein. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
have  some  of  the  English  writers  on 
home  decoration,  who  have  prepared 
tables  of  harmonizing  color  schemes 
from  which  there  must  be  no  departure, 
but  she  has  frankly  confessed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  formula  for  the  decora- 
tion of  any  room.  Her  advice  is  to  study 
certain  successful  examples  in  which 
principles  are  illustrated  and  from  these 
to  evolve  the  desired  decorative  effect. 
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Literary    Notes 

A    SECOND    EDITION,     rewritten     and    much 

tmlarged,  is  publisiied  ot  Jolin  Bigelovv's  in- 
teresting work,  "  The  Mystery  of  Sleep." 
(Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50.) 

....In  the  Bell-Macmillan  "Miniature  Se- 
ries of  Painters  "  the  latest  monographs  are 
on  Greuze,  Holman  Hunt,  Watts,  Watteau 
and  Leighton.     (Price,  50  cents  each.) 

.  . .  .The  third  volume  of  the  excellent  series, 
"The  Messages  of  the  Bible,"  is  on  "The 
Messages  of  Israel's  Lawgivers,"  by  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Kent,  of  Yale.     (Scribners,  $1.25.) 

,  . .  .Some  thirty  essays  of  J.  Brierley  (J.  B., 
of  The  Christian  World,  London)  are  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "Ourselves  and  the  Uni- 
verse: Studies  in  Life  and  Religion."  (Whit- 
taker,  $1.40.) 

....E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  publish  a  second 
edition,  revised,  of  Sarat  Chandra  Das's 
'■  Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Thibet," 
edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill.  With  its 
illustrations  and  maps,  it  is  a  striking  account 
•of  a  strange  land.     (Price,  $3.50.) 

....Recent  issues  of  the  Cambridge  Bible, 
the  best  brief  commentary  on  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible,  are  The  Song  of  Solomon, 
by  Andrew  Harper  (50  cents),  and  The 
Psalms,  Books  IV  and  V  (Psalms  90-150),  by 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick  (80  cents).  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.) 

....Price  and  all  considered,  Macmillan's 
**  Illustrated  Pocket  Classics  "  deserve  particu- 
lar notice  and  commendation.  The  latest  of 
these  books  to  appear  is  an  edition  of  Jane 
Austen  in  five  volumes,  with  introductions  by 
Austin  Dobson  and  charming  illustrations  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  The  type  is  clear  and  the 
binding  neat.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  .80 
cents  a  volume.) 

....A  well  printed,  cheap  edition  of  John 
Woolman's  "  Journal "  will,  we  trust,  bring 
the  book  into  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  read- 
ers. Every  one  knows  Charles  Lamb's  fa- 
mous saying :  "  Get  the  writings  of  John  Wool- 
man  by  heart ;  "  but  we  suspect  that  this  gen- 
uine American  classic  is  not  so  widely  read  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
25  cents.) 

....The  world  of  letters  has  lost  two  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  death  of  M.  Gaston 
Paris  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse.  M.  Paris 
was  one  of  those  rare  scholars  who  are  able 
to  combine  philology  and  literature.  There 
arc  exceedingly  few  of  such,  and  they  can 
ill  be  spared.  Mr.  Shorthouse  was  practically 
a  one-book  man,  for  the  whole  force  of  his 
goiius  seemed  to  expend  itself  on  the  produc- 
tion of  his  masterpiece  "John  Inglesant**  It 
ia  said  that  he  gave  twenty  years  to  the 
composition  of  that  work. 


Pebbles 

Lady  Visitor  to  Little  Girl-.  "What 
became  of  the  little  kitten  you  had  here  once?  '* 
Little  Girl:  "Why,  haven't  you  heard?" 
"No.  Was  it  drowned?"  "No!"  "Lost?'* 
"No!"  "Poisoned?"  "No!"  "Then 
whatever  became  of  it?  "  "  It  growed  up  to  a 
cat." — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

OMAR    IN    CHICAGO. 

Lo,  on  the  stiffened  bosom  of  my  shirt 
There  lands  a  brindle  gob  of  oozing  dirt; 
A    moment    ere    I     passed     this     way — who 
knows? 
Some  sweet  girl  may  have  swept  it  with  her 
skirt.  — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

When  Nan  and  the  Man  reached  Towanda, 
Nan  said,   "  Why  there's   Paw  over  yonder." 

Paw  saw  them   in  time, 

And  said,  "  Now  you're  mine," 
But  they  both  told  the  old  man  Towanda. 

Pa  followed  Nan  to  Jamaica. 

Where  a  copper  did  soon  overtake  her. 

"  Where's  the  bucket,"  he  cried. 

"  Won't  tell,"  Nan  replied. 
Then   Pa  shouted   "Judge,   won't  Jamaica?" 

Pa  caught  up  with  Nan  and  the  Man 
Dilly-dallying  at  Agawan. 
Pa  cried,  "  Leave  that  man 
And  come  home  with  me  Nan." 
Said  Nan  and  the  Man,  "  Agawan." 

— Neiv  York  Sun. 

....The  editor  of  a  rural  newspaper  was 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  following  the 
shooting  of  President  McKinley  and  noted 
with  surprise  the  promptness  of  the  newspa- 
pers to  bulletin-board  the  hourly  reports  of 
the  President's  condition.  He  determined  to 
adopt  the  idea  on  all  important  events  when 
he  should  return  home.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  told  one  morning  by  the  local  physician 
that  Deacon  Jones  was  seriously  ill.  The  dea- 
con was  a  person  of  some  distinction  in  the 
community,  so  the  editor  posted  a  series  of 
bulletins  as  follows : 

"  10:00  A.  M. — Deacon  Jones  no  better. 

"11:00  A.  M. — Deacon  Jones  has  relapse. 

"  12 :30  p.  M. — Deacon  Jones  weaker.  Pulse 
falling. 

"  I  :oo  p.  M. — Deacon  Jones  has  slight  rally. 

"2:15  p.  M. — Deacon  Jones's  family  has  been 
summoned. 

"3:10  p.  M. — Deacon  Jones  has  died  and 
gone  to  heaven." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  traveling  salesman 
happened  by,  stopped  to  read  the  bulletins,  and, 
going  to  the  bulletin  board,  made  another  re- 
port concerning  the  deceased,  it  was : 

"4:10  P.  M. — Great  excitement  in  heaven  I 
Deacon  Jones  has  not  yet  arrived." 

— Philadelphia   Times. 
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Work  and  Obstruction  in  Con- 
gress 

"  This  Congress,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  the 
leader  of  the  House  RepubHcans,  in  a 
review  of  the  session's  work,  "  has  set- 
tled more  private  claims,  passed  more 
private  pension  bills  and  given  greater 
attention  to  private  business  than  any  of 
its  predecessors."  If  we  assume  that  all 
these  private  bills  really  ought  to  have 
been  enacted,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  with  respect  to  public  business  the 
labors  of  the  closing  session  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  leave  something  to  be 
desired. 

No  serious  obstruction  strangled  these 
private  claim  bills  in  their  infancy.  Even 
Mr.  Tillman's  claim  of  $47,000— for  a 
debt  reported  by  the  auditing  officers  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  34  cents — was  passed,  by 
his  threat  that  he  would  force  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  if  it  were  not  paid. 
But  the  power  that  he  used  so  successfully 
to  obtain  that  money  for  South  Carolina, 
and  that  permitted  scores  and  hundreds 
of  other  claims  to  be  passed,  was  exerted 
to  prevent  action  upon  several  public 
measures  of  great  importance.  It  is  the 
one-man  power  of  the  Senate,  resting 
upon  that  body's  peculiar  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Those  rules  were  designed  long  ago 
for  the  regulation  of  procedure  in  a  leg- 
islative assembly  of  gentlemen.  They 
have  recently  been  made  to  serve  un- 
worthy purposes.  This  abuse  of  them, 
and  the  deplorable  results  of  it,  now  en- 
gross public  attention.  But  we  should 
not  allow  a  righteous  protest  against  the 
obstructive  action  of  a  Tillman,  or  a  Mor- 
gan, or  a  Quay  to  obscure  the  value  of 
much  that  was  done  at  this  session,  one 
of  the  short  ones  in  which  very  little  leg- 
islation outside  of  the  great  annual  sup- 
ply bills — and  the  private  claims — is  com- 
monly expected. 

A  new  Executive  Department  was 
created,  which  includes  a  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations. By  means  of  the  power 
granted  to  this  Bureau  in  what  were 
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called  the  publicity  amendments,  there 
will  be  a  beginning  of  the  work  of  sub- 
jecting corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
business  to  wholesome  supervision.  This 
power  is  by  no  means  great,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  it  will  show  how  it  may  rightfully 
be  increased;  and  the  recent  decision  in 
the  lottery  cases  probably  clears  the  way 
for  an  increase  of  it  whenever  Congress 
shall  decide  to  go  further.  By  the  new 
law  against  rebates  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  is  made  more  effective.  Al- 
ready the  railroad  companies  are  using  it 
as  a  warrant  for  sweeping  away  all  those 
sp>ecial  privileges  and  concessions  which 
they  have  granted — imwillingly,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases — and  which  have  tended 
to  suppress  healthful  competition  by 
building  up  monopolies  at  the  expense  of 
independent  producers.  Taken  with  the 
bill  for  expediting  Trust  suits  and  the 
large  grant  of  funds  for  Trust  prosecu- 
tions, these  measures  are  at  least  a  good 
foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  legis- 
lation that  shall  deal  effectively  with  a 
great  problem  of  these  days.  More  in 
the  same  field  could  not  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion be  obtained.  But  Congress  is  now 
familiar  with  the  penalty  suggested  by 
Mr.  Knox  and  it  may  hereafter  decide  to 
use  it. 

In  the  Philippines  the  gold  standard 
was  established.  Better  late  than  never; 
but  this  should  have  been  done  at  the  first 
session.  A  relief  fund  has  been  given  to 
the  Filipinos.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  re- 
ducing our  tariff  on  Philippine  products 
was  smothered  in  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agement of  the  army  has  been  modernized 
by  the  creation  of  a  General  Staff.  This 
is  one  of  the  session's  large  achievements, 
for  which  much  credit  is  due  to  Secre- 
tary Root.  Improvements  long  needed 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  been 
ordered,  and  millions  will  be  expended 
upon  them.  To  the  navy  Congress  has 
given  five  battle  ships.  It  has  also 
doubled  the  number  of  midshipmen, 
added  several  thousand  to  the  number  of 
enlisted  men,  and  taken  measures  to  pro- 
mote good  marksmanship.  We  believe 
all  this  is  to  be  commended  because  it  is 
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in  the  interest  of  peace.  The  removal 
or  suspension  of  duties  on  coal  has  vakie 
chiefly  because  it  points  out  the  folly  or 
injustice  of  some  of  our  tariff  imposts. 
One  important  treaty — that  which  relates 
to  the  boundary  of  Alaska — was  ratified. 

Turning  to  the  list  of  failures,  we  find 
the  Canal  and  Cuban  treaties  and  the 
Philippine  tariff  bill  at  the  top.  No  rea- 
sonable or  decent  defense  can  be  made 
by  those  who  prevented  the  ratification 
of  these  treaties  or  the  passage  of  that 
bill.  The  treaty  with  Newfoundland  and 
several  of  the  old  treaties  of  reci- 
procity ought  to  have  been  ratified. 
Nothing  but  ignorance  or  sheer  per- 
versity could  have  prompted  those  who 
prevented  a  vote  on  the  Aldrich  De- 
posit bill.  This  did  not,  it  is  true,  have 
the  merit  of  the  Fowler  bill,  but  it  made 
the  best  of  existing  conditions  and 
would  have  provided  safeguards  against 
the  annual  currency  disturbances  of 
the  autumn  months.  The  death  of  the 
Ship  Subsidy  bill  we  do  not  deplore. 
This  should  be  classed  with  the  successes 
of  the  session,  not  with  its  failures.  And 
with  it  should  stand  the  Statehood  bill, 
highly  objectionable  in  the  form  for  the 
enactment  of  which  Mr.  Quay  and  his 
associates  contended. 

Obstruction  in  the  House  was  due  to 
the  anger  of  Democrats,  who  resented 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Butler.  Owing  to 
the  application  of  extremely  severe  rules, 
its  purpose  was  not  accomplished.  If  Mr. 
Butler  was  not  entitled  to  his  seat,  the 
majority  should  not  have  waited  until  the 
end  of  the  session  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
Obstruction  in  the  Senate  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary 
majority  to  direct  and  control  its  own 
action.  We  refer  to  the  Statehood  con- 
test, made  possible  by  the  defection  of  a 
part  of  the  Republican  majority.  There 
should  have  been  a  reasonable  com- 
promise in  Statehood  legislation.  We 
suspect  that  settlement  by  compromise 
would  have  been  made  if  some  of  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Quay  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  see  debate  and  action  upon  other 
measures  prevented  by  his  persistency. 
In  retaliation  for  the  obstruction  th^t  did 
not  permit  a  vote  on  the  Statehood  bill,  a 
few  Senators  took  advantage  of  the  rules 
to  kill  the  Aldrich,  Anarchy  and  Philip- 
pine Tariff  bills.  Neither  their  purpose 
nor  their  motives  were  concealed.     For 


other  reasons  Mr.  Morgan  abused  the 
rules  to  defeat  the  Canal  Treaty,  and  Mr. 
Tillman's  threat  that  he  would  take 
similar  advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senate  passed  his  claim. 

The  Senate's  affectionate  regard  for  its 
rules  was  seen  when  Mr.  Allison  and  Mr. 
Hale  ran  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Tillman 
after  his  coarse  and  exultant  speech  on 
the  first  day  of  the  extra  session.  As 
Mr.  Allison  said^  these  rules  have  stood 
practically  without  change  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Suitable  as  they  may 
have  been  a  century  ago,  they  are  not  well 
fitted  to  secure  orderly  and  decent  legisla- 
tive procedure  in  the  Senate  of  to-day. 
They  should  be  changed.  But  the  pres- 
sure for  change  must  come  from  the 
people. 

The  Senate  of  its  own  motion  will  not 
change  its  rules.  It  declines  even  to  make 
a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  them,  as  they 
stand,  by  which  such  obstructive  methods 
as  those  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  opposition  to 
the  Canal  Treaty  could  surely  be  sup- 
pressed and  ended.  Why  will  it  not 
change  them  ?  Why  does  it  prefer  a  loose 
construction  or  administration  of  them? 
Simply  because  these  rules,  and  this 
courtesy,  give  to  individual  Senators  great 
power  with  respect  to  Federal  patronage 
as  well  as  legislation,  a  power  that  is  in- 
creasing and  that  is  exerted  in  various 
ways  over  the  comparatively  weak  in- 
dividual members  of  the  House.  Reform 
there  should  be  in  this  government  of 
the  Senate,  but  there  will  be  none  unless 
the  people  demand  it. 

Science   and   Advertising 

Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  a  univer- 
sity so  closely  associated  with  a  great 
commercial  undertaking  and  the  major 
part  of  whose  resources  have  been  only 
so  recently  divorced  from  trade  cannot 
protect  itself  from  the  invasion  of  the 
advertising  spirit.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
are  not  surprised  in  recent  years  to  have 
every  now  and  then  sensational  an- 
nouncements of  great  advances  in  sci- 
ence from  the  IJniversity  of  Chicago 
whose  only  eventual  result  is  notoriety 
for  the  new  imiversity.  It  is  especially 
the  biological  department  that  has  been 
prominent  in  this  matter  and  we  have 
but    lately    had    another    sensationally 
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heralded  bit  of  progress  in  what  may  be 
called  Chicago  biology.  These  announce- 
ments always  attract  more  popular  at- 
tention if  the  new  discovery  has  some 
supposed  practical  application  in  rnedi- 
cine;  accordingly  the  latest  news  item 
bears  with  it  such  an  auxiliary  feature. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  heard  from  the 
same  source  of  the  wonderful  curative 
virtues  that  a  solution  of  common  salt 
may  have  if  properly  introduced  into  the 
tissues.  Now  it  is  the  use  of  a  salt  of 
calcium  that  is  to  revolutionize  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  and  hitherto  incurable 
disease.  Even  such  ailments  as  locomo- 
tor ataxia,  St.  Vitus'  dance  and  all  the 
nervous  diseases  (sic)  are,  it  seems,  due 
only  to  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  calcium  salts  in  the  tissues, 
and  will  inevitably  be  cured  when  the 
equilibrium  of  the  calcium  compounds  in 
the  body  is  restored. 

Of  course,  is  is  plain  that  this  is  news- 
paper science  and  that  a  sensational  re- 
porter has  with  perfervid  imagination 
embroidered  much  on  a  slight  basis  of 
actual  announcement.  The  scientific  in- 
vestigator is  never  entirely  without  fault 
in  these  matters,  however,  for  it  is  he 
who  suggests  applications  of  his  discov- 
eries that  have  no  justification  in  the 
observations  made.  As  one  of  our  most 
conservative  New  York  daily  newspapers 
said  in  substance  not  long  ago  with  re- 
gard to  the  sensational  announcements 
of  the  wonder-working  effect  of  formalin 
for  blood  poisoning : 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
reporter,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  such  sensational  announcements  would 
not  be  made  only  that  the  investigator,  who 
makes  the  supposed  discovery,  is  not  only 
willing,  but  even  anxious,  to  get  the  details 
of  his  work  before  the  public." 

Coming  from  such  an  authority,  this 
pronouncement  makes  very  clear  the  mu- 
tual positions  of  reporter  and  scientist 
and  reveals  "  the  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile." 

The  lamented  Virchow  deprecated 
nothing  more  than  this  hasty  jumping  to 
conclusions  and  then  the  naive  letting  of 
the  public  into  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
vestigator from  the  very  beginning.  In 
his  famous  Munich  address  on  "  The 
Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Modern 
State,"  he  said : 


"  Nothing  has  been  more  hazardous  in  the 
natural  sciences,  nothing  has  more  damaged 
their  progress  and  their  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  than  a  premature  synthesis ;  that 
is,  a  premature  connecting  of  scientific  elements 
as  yet  discrepant,  a  leaping  to  conclusions 
without  the  justification  of  observed  relations." 

He  realized,  too,  that  only  harm  could 
result  from  hastiness  in  the  announce- 
ment of  supposed  scientific  discoveries 
before  they  were  properly  tested  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  great  body  of  scientists 
interested  in  the  question.     Says  he: 

"  Gentlemen,  let  us  not  forget  that  when 
the  public  see  a  doctrine  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  them  as  certain,  established,  positive 
and  claiming  universal  acceptance,  proved  to 
be  faulty  in  its  very  foundation,  or  discovered 
to  be  arbitrary  in  its  essentials,  many  lose 
faith  in  science.  Then  they  break  forth  into 
reproaches  at  the  scientists.  Ah !  you  your- 
selves are  not  quite  sure.  Your  doctrine 
which  you  called  truth  to-day  is  a  lie  to-mor- 
row. How  can  you  demand  that  your  teach- 
ings should  form  the  subject  of  education  and 
come  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  our  general 
knowledge?" 

He  might  have  added:  How  can  you 
demand  that  your  teachinsrs  in  medicine 
shall  form  the  basis  for  sanitary  legisla- 
tion if  your  supposed  scientific  discov- 
eries are  so  often  proved  to  be  ground- 
less ?  Unfortunately  this  is  the  way  that 
many  people  have  learned  to  argue  with 
regard  to  sanitary  regulations  that  do 
not  meet  with  their  approval  because  of 
the  inconvenience  they  involve. 

It  is  idle  to  blame  the  sensation-loving 
newspapers  in  these  unfortunate  occur- 
rences. They  are  not  alone  responsible. 
Scientists  in  every  department  must  learn 
to  realize  that  they  have  a  duty  to  the 
public  in  this  matter  of  not  seeking  cheap 
notoriety  by  premature  announcements. 
That  duty  bears  with  it  the  weighty  sanc- 
tion of  the  popular  respect  for  science 
and  scientific  men,  which  is  at  stake  if 
carelessness  of  effect,  not  to  say  actual 
desire  for  notoriety,  takes  the  place  of 
that  dignified  reserve  so  characteristic  of 
the  preceding  generation  of  American 
scientific  men.  The  neglect  of  this  duty 
to  the  public  is,  at  least  in  the  matter  of 
all  that  touches  medicine,  fraught  with 
one  danger  that  must  be  guarded  against 
at  all  costs.  We  cannot  hope  to  extend 
our  present  sanitary  code  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  secure  exemption  from  the 
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iinfortunately  still  recurrent  epidemics  of 
contagious  disease,  unless  public  confi- 
dence in  the  progress  of  medical  science 
is  undoubting.  This  cannot  be  if  public 
expectation  is  to  be  repeatedly  disap- 
pointed by  announcements  of  scientific 
advance  that  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
trustworthy  authority  yet  prove  utterly 
uncalled  for. 

Have  We  Any  Great  Men  ? 

Each  generation  puts  this  question  to 
itself.  Each  generation  looks  back  into 
the  past  and  says,  **  There  were  giants  in 
those  days."  Each  generation  finds  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  its  own  children 
will  catalog  as  "  great  "  names  which,  so 
long  as  they  were  borne  by  living  men, 
were  held  in  no  especial  reverence. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind  these  facts 
suggest  the  deeper  question,  whether  we 
have  any  real  criterion  of  greatness.  All 
things  are  relative,  and  the  great  man  of 
one  age  might  be  curiously  little  at  an- 
other time  or  in  another  environment.  To 
the  popular  imagination  a  man  is  great 
if  he  stands  conspicuously  above  the  men 
of  his  own  time.  To  the  philosopher  a 
man  is  great  if  his  achievement  in  poli- 
tics, science,  art,  letters,  or  any  well-do- 
ing is  a  real  and  permanent  addition  to 
the  world's  fund  of  utility.  It  is  hardly 
possible  by  either  of  these  tests  to  meas- 
ure our  own  contemporaries.  We  cannot 
count  the  stories  of  the  sky  scraper  when 
we  stand  under  it,  and  we  of  the  present 
are  destined  to  be  most  useful  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  of  looking  at 
it.  Is  not  the  real  test  after  all  this — to 
what  extent  does  the  personality  of  any 
individual  who  stands  at  the  center  of 
great  opportunities  dominate  and  stand 
above  the  mechanism  that  he  employs  to 
achieve  his  ends? 

In  the  age  of  simple  handicrafts  the 
great  artist  was  he  who,  with  the  rude 
means  at  hand,  could  yet  express  a 
thought  greater  than  the  men  about  him 
had  grasped.  In  the  days  of  an  almost 
primitive  warfare,  when  mace  and  lance 
did  duty  for  the  rifled  guns  of  later  times, 
the  great  military  leader  was  he  who,  like 
old  William  of  Normandy,  could  by 
sheer  might  and  superb  physical  courage 
strike  terror  into  any  host  against  which 
he  might  lead  the  charge.     In  the  days 


of  relatively  simple  business  operations 
the  great  merchant  or  banker  was  he  who, 
by  integrity  and  prudence,  in  combina- 
tion with  sagacity  in  seizing  opportuni- 
ties, made  a  better  use  than  his  competi- 
tors of  very  ordinary  trade  facilities. 

Let  all  the  conditions  be  changed.  The 
artist,  the  warrior,  the  merchant  of  the 
past  sink  into  a  relative  insignificance. 
New  means  of  expression  are  discovered, 
and  only  a  Rembrandt,  a  Van  Dyke  or  a 
Turner  can  so  master  them  that  the  per- 
sonality of  the  artist  stands  forth  su- 
preme over  the  methods  that  he  employs. 
New  weapons  are  invented,  new  combi- 
nations of  military  forces  are  thought 
out,  and  only  the  gigantic  personalities 
of  a  Napoleon,  a  Grant  and  a  Von  Moltke 
show  themselves  able  to  command  them  as 
the  daring  knights  of  old  commanded  the 
means  of  primitive  war.  The  corpora- 
tion and  the  trust  are  devised,  and  only 
those  financiers  are  great  who  can  control 
these  new  organizations  of  capitalistic 
powxr  as  easily  as  the  banker  or  the  mer- 
chant of  a  hundred  years  ago  controlled 
the  simple  partnership  and  the  element- 
ary forms  of  credit.  Washington  pa- 
tiently triumphing  over  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  creation  of  a  new  nation  of 
thirteen  thinly  populated  States  was  in 
his  day  and  generation  great.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  be  supremely  great 
in  the  appalling  crisis  when  those  and 
other  commonwealths  were  welded  into 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth, 
had  to  be  a  personality  large  enough  to 
stand  supreme  throughout  the  greatest 
war  that  ever  had  been  waged,  at  the 
center  of  more  trying  political  complica- 
tions than  any  statesman  ever  had  re- 
solved, and  face  to  face  with  more  mo- 
mentous moral  issues  that  any  executive 
had  been  called  upon  to  decide. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  could  be 
found  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  measure  relative  greatness  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican journalism.  In  the  days  of  Greeley, 
Raymond,  and  the  elder  Samuel  Bowles, 
the  "  plant  "  of  a  daily  newspaper,  while 
by  no  means  a  small  affair,  was  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  men  that 
made  use  of  it.  The  Tribune,  the  Times, 
the  Republican,  were  names  that  stood 
for  great  business  enterprises,  for  im- 
portant news  and  advertising  interests, 
but  so  entirely  did  the  personalities  of 
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the  men  who  conducted  them  dominate 
them  in  every  particular  that  the  public 
never  thought  of  the  businesses  as  such, 
but  only  of  the  men  who  wielded  power 
through  them.  To-day  we  have  news- 
papers that  arc  larger,  more  enterpris- 
ing, more  varied,  and  which  employ  ma- 
chinery that  would  have  staggered  the 
imaginations  of  newspaper  men  forty 
years  ago.  But  who  knows  or  cares  who 
owns  or  edits  them?  The  great  person- 
alities have  not  appeared  who  are  capa- 
ble of  wielding  these  larger  means  and 
opportunities,  of  standing  out  supreme 
above  them,  as  did  the  men  of  earlier 
times. 

Is  this  also  true  in  the  world  of  states- 
manship, in  the  professions,  and  in  the 
world  of  artistic  production?  Is  it  true 
everywhere  except  in  the  world  of 
finance  ?  Meaning  by  great  men  not  mere- 
ly those  who  arc  conspicuous  above  their 
fellows,  but  rather  those  whose  person- 
ality stands  dominant  above  the  means 
through  which  they  work  upon  the 
public,  are  we  living  in  an  age  when  only 
those  who  serve  material  interests  can 
be  called  great  men?  Judged  by  these 
standards,  where  are  the  great  men  who 
are  shaping  our  political  system  and  our 
intellectual  life? 

Southern  Ignorance  of  the  Negro 

The  most  noticeable  phenomenon  in 
the  unusual  discussion  just  now  of  what 
is  called  the  negro  question  is  the  South- 
em  ignorance  of  the  negro.  The  South- 
em  white  man  or  woman  lives  beside  the 
negro,  employs  him  in  service,  sees  him 
on  every  corner,  and  yet  is  almost  utterly 
ignorant  of  him.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained ? 

There  are  parallel  facts  in  the  North 
that  indicate  the  answer.  We  have  hard- 
ly a  home  of  the  better  class  that  does 
not  have  one  or  more  Irish  Catholic 
servants.  Yet  how  long  has  it  taken  for 
our  native  Protestant  people  to  get  any 
knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the  Irish 
people  or  of  the  work  and  character  of 
the  Catholic  churches  and  Catholic 
priests  that  they  see  every  day?  Our 
fathers  looked  on  the  horde  of  Irish  im- 
migrants that  overflooded  them  as  little 
better  than  savages,  whose  acquaintance 
was  to  be  shunned,  except  in  the  menial 
occupations ;  and  to  this  day  a  multitude 


of  our  people  are  hardly  ready  to  allow 
that  the  "  Romish  "  religion  is  Christian. 
At  present  much  the  same  feeling  exists 
among  us  toward  the  Italians  that  existed 
fifty  years  ago  toward  the  Irish.  The 
children  of  the  Irish  have  been  educated 
with  our  children  and  now  we  cannot 
tell  them  apart ;  but  the  "  dagoes  "  still 
look  foreign  and  talk  an  outlandish  lan- 
guage which  we  do  not  care  to  under- 
stand. They  are  all  about  us,  at  work 
on  every  road,  ever  in  our  sight,  but  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  them.  They  have 
their  virtues,  their  churches,  their  so- 
ciety which  we  know  nothing  of,  because 
we  do  not  care  to  know  them.  We  think 
we  know  them,  but  we  know  only  their 
looks,  their  men's  dark  faces  and  their 
women's  big  earrings  and  brilliant 
shawls. 

It  is  equally  true  that  we  do  not  know 
the  Chinese,  whom  we  meet  every  day. 
We  see  a  blue  blouse  and  high-soled  san- 
dals and  a  long  queue  and  a  flat  iron  and 
a  pile  of  glossy  shirts,  but  we  do  not  see 
the  real  Chinese  man.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  him. 

Who  does  know  him,  or  who  knows 
the  Italian  or  the  Irishman?  It  is  those 
who  have  had  fellowship  of  sympathy 
with  them,  have  tried  to  get  into  their 
best  purposes  and  to  help  their  highest 
ambitions.  The  merchant  in  China  does 
not  know  the  Chinese;  the  man  who 
knows  them  is  not  the  one  who  talks 
pig-eon  English  down  to  them,  but  the' 
missionary  who  studies  their  language, 
goes  into  their  homes,  learns  their  super- 
stitions and  their  capacities,  distinguishes 
their  gentry  from  their  rabble  and  most 
loves  and  appreciates  them. 

All  this  indicates  why  it  is  that  the 
ordinary  Southerner  is  so  ignorant  of  the 
negro.  He  does  not  want  to  know  him; 
he  avoids  him.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
a  person  whom  you  despise  and  whom 
you  are  trying  to  keep  down.  The  ordi- 
nary Southerner's  ignorance  of  the  negro 
is  something  amazing,  and  yet  somethmg 
which  he  does  not  suspect.  One  would 
think  from  his  talk  that  he  was  the  only 
one  that  knew  the  negro,  when,  in  fact,  he 
knows  nothing  of  him.  He  sees  the 
black  convict  in  the  chain-gang,  or  the 
slouchy  drunkard  by  the  nmi-hole,  or  the 
pert  and  loud-voiced  "  wench "  on  the 
street  corner,  the  shuffling  field-hand 
who  lifts  a  subservient  cap,  and  he  thinks 
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that  is  t±ie  negro.  But  tliat  is  not  the 
true  negjo.  In  judging  a  race  one  must 
never  consider  its  dregs,  but  only  its  ef- 
florescence. We  talk  about  the  proud, 
gallant,  chivalrous  Southerner;  do  we 
mean  the  Southern  crackers  and  clay- 
eaters  ?  Not  at  all ;  we  mean  the  F.  F. 
V.'s — they  are  the  Southerners,  the 
Southerners  that  have  plantations  and 
are  called  "  Colonel  "  and  "  Governor," 
and  go  to  Congress.  It  is  just  so  with 
the  negro  race.  It  is  to  be  judged 
not  by  its  poorest,  but  by  its  best,  and 
that  best  the  white  Southerner  knows  ab- 
solutely nothing  of.  He  was  never  in  his 
home,  never  shook  hands  with  him,  never 
called  him  "  Mister/'  How  should  he 
know  him  when  he  has  never  talked  with 
him  about  his  aims  and  hopes,  and  does 
not  want  them  satisfied? 

But  there  are  a  few  white  people  who 
really  know  the  Southern  negro  thor- 
oughly. They  are  those  who  have  tried 
to  get  acquainted  with  him,  who  have 
tested  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
and  are  trying  to  educate  and  elevate 
him.  Many  of  them  are  Northerners  liv- 
ing in  the  South;  some  are  of  Southern 
birth,  like  the  good  bishop  whose 
"  Brother  in  Black  "  was  an  utterance  of 
Christian  knowledge.  In  a  multitude  of 
cases  they  have  succeeded.  Thousands 
of  educated,  cultivated  negro  gentlemen 
aiid  ladies  are  to  be  found  who  hide  no 
thought  of  their  hearts  from  these  their 
friends.  Thousands  more  have  invested 
their  savings  of  honest  labor  in  their 
homes  and  are  worthy  citizens.  They  are 
worth  knowing,  just  as  cultivated  white 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  thrifty  white 
farmers  and  mechanics  are  worth  know- 
ing; but  for  absolute  and  colossal  igno- 
rance of  the  negro  of  the  South  look  to 
his  white  neighbor,  who  may  be  a  man 
of  education,  who  may  be  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  South  Carolina,  and  who 
never  had  a  doubt  that  he  knows  it  all. 

The  Forgotten  Man 

We  refer  to  that  individual  whose 
small  contribution  for  charitable  pur- 
poses was  never  exploited  in  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  Oxford 
man,  lecturer  on  economics  for  the  Ox- 
ford University  Extension  Delegacy, 
and  the  author  of  many  books,  recently 


addressed  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture in  Pliiladelphia,  In  the  course  of 
tliat  address  Mr.  Hobson  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  money  distributed  by  mil- 
lionaires of  colossal  aggregations  was 
obtained  too  often  by  corrupt  bargains 
with  office-holders,  control  of  law  courts 
and  legislatures,  and  ruthless  crushing 
of  independent  dealers.  He  affirmea 
that  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  gets 
its  gold  communion  plate  from  a 
"  plunger,"  and  Mr.  Hobson  then  pro- 
ceeds like  Dr.  Bascom  to  warn  his  hear- 
ers against  the  acceptance  of  gifts  from 
such  tainted  sources. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  some 
measure  of  truth  in  such  allegations. 
Microscopic  examination  of  great  gifts 
is  not  always  conducive  to  ethical  in- 
ferences. The  garment  of  Altruism,  like 
Joseph's  coat,  is  woven  of  many  colors 
and  some  of  the  strands  bear  the  sweat- 
shop imprint.  But  we  are  not  just  now 
concerned  with  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
which  is  always  susceptible  of  overstate- 
ment. We  are  more  concerned  with  a 
common  and  fundamental  neglect  of  our 
time  which  places  the  emphasis  upon 
resounding  philanthropic  benefactions, 
while  the  consideration  is  overlooked 
that  the  millions  of  cheerful  givers  of 
humble  means  are  the  real  bone  and 
sinew  of  countless  admirably  sustained 
charities.  If  the  offerings  of  multi- 
millionaires were  duplicated  fifty-fold 
this  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
rivulets  of  twenty-seven  millions  of 
Church  members  and  many  millions 
more  outside  the  Churches  incredibly 
surpass  in  volume  the  notable  contribu- 
tions of  the  Lords  of  Industry  and  the 
Wizards  of  Finance.  The  Forgotten 
Man  is  he  who  pinches  to  help  somebody 
else  and  whose  steady  and  consistent, 
tho  relatively  infinitesimal,  contribution 
is  the  main  reliance  of  boards  of  man- 
agers. 

Consult  any  list  of  contributors  to  one 
of  the  myriad  benevolent  institutions. 
Page  after  page  will  read  five  dollars 
here,  two  dollars  there,  one  dollar  be- 
yond, and  so  into  thousands,  not  a  few 
being  from  country  hamlets  to  help,  say, 
a  city  seaside  mission.  A  certain  church 
raises  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
penny  contributions.  Probably  thousands 
of  churches  equally  rely  on  the  wage  earn- 
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cr's  mite.  We  know  of  the  ample  din- 
ners on  Christmas  Day  for  the  "  worthy 
poor,"  tables  set  by  the  bounty  of  niil- 
lionaires.  But  what  about  the  Salvation 
Army's  pots  and  kettles  on  every  street 
corner?  Just  before  Christmas  Day  we 
have  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  who  put  their  nickels  and  pennies 
into  these  same  pots  and  kettles,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  sounding  cymbals  and 
uninviting  "  poke-bonnet,"  looked  as  if 
they  themselves  had  long  been  strangers 
to  roast  turkey!  And  yet  the  Salvation 
Army  receipts  reached  a  formidable 
total.' 

Suppose  one  undertakes  a  collection 
in  a  factory  for  any  worthy  cause.  Let 
a  popular  shopmate  "  pass  the  hat "  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  the  dimes  and  quar- 
ters clink.  Where  a  church  is  to  be  built 
the  rich  mill  owners  will  give  their  share 
generouslw  But  the  shop  girls  who 
bring  hoarded  gold  half-eagles  earn 
scant  wages,  and  the  operatives  who 
have  a  few  hundreds  in  savings  banks 
not  infrequently  contribute  double- 
eagles.  We  believe  the  Chinese  have  a 
gift  box  dedicated  to  the  "  Bright  Sun 
God  of  Self-Restraint."  That  "Sun 
God  "  shines  more  luminously  in  humble 
homes  than  most  people  realize.  The  pa- 
thetic attribute  known  as  the  "  human 
touch "  constitutes  a  vast  network  of 
•  clasped  hands  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  through  its  meshes  slip  in- 
credible sums  from  the  hard  pressed  and 
at  times  "  ragged  edge "  constituency 
with  which  to  build  the  vast  dome  of  our 
national  "  Otherdom,"  as  some  one  has 
called  the  altruistic  impulse. 

We  would  not  underrate  the  signifi- 
cance of  gifts  like  the  Slater  or  the  Pea- 
body  Fund.  We  are  not  indiflferent  to 
the  vast  munificence  of  multi-million- 
aires. We  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  con- 
troversy respecting  the  methods  of  cer- 
tain acquisitions.  But  with  all  the  grati- 
tude showered  upon  the  undeniably  gen- 
erous Money  King,  a  gratitude  which  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  i,  characteristic 
American  extravaganza,  the  Forgotten 
Man  is  entitled  to,  altho  he  does  not 
claim  it,  a  tardy  recognition.  Dry  up  the 
channels  of  multitudinous  offerings  from 
those  of  very  moderate  means  and  your 
multi-millionaire  would  stand  aghast  at 
the  charitable  responsibility  thrust  upon 


him.  The  Forgotten  Man  is  a  stranger 
to  automobiles  and  broiled  live  lobsters 
at  Delmonico's ;  he  never  "  tooled " 
across  the  continent  four-in-hand;  he 
will  have  no  mausoleum  or  tablet  of 
bronze  erected  to  his  memory.  But  the 
great  and  ceaseless  tides  of  charitable 
uplift  and  blessing  which  touch  every 
shore  of  human  need  are  perpetually  en- 
riched by  his  self-denial.  Splendid  is  the 
example  of  him  who  founds  a  college  or 
endows  a  library.  Heroic  is  he  who,  un- 
known and  unheralded,  draws  from  his 
slender  purse  the  gift  for  his  fellow  man 
which  depletes  still  further  his  own  scan- 
ty income.  And  the  name  of  the  Forgot- 
ten Man  is  Legion ! 

"  Better  Than   a   Thousand  Mis- 
sionaries " 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Richard  is  a 
chief  leader  among  the  missionaries  in 
China,  honored  by  converts  and  man- 
darins alike.  He  has  the  statesman's 
way  of  looking  at  religious  and  civil  af- 
fairs. We  have  therefore  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
before  the  Shanghai  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation last  November,  and  now  published 
in  The  Chinese  Recorder. 

Mr.  Richard  sees  an  amazing  change 
started  in  China.  In  eleven  out  of  eight- 
een provinces  there  is  the  record  of  col- 
leges opened  for  the  study  of  Western 
learning.  This  is  nothing  less  than  revo- 
lution, or  the  beginning  of  one.  Japanese 
text-books  on  Western  subjects  are 
translated  by  the  score  into  Chinese,  and 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands.  This 
reform  in  Education,  if  persisted  in,  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  magnitude.  It  af- 
fects 400,000,000  people,  and  will  react 
upon  India,  Europe  and  America.  No 
greater  change  has  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  than  this  seems  to  in- 
augurate. Some  150,000  candidates  for 
the  Chinese  M.  A.  degree  were  expected 
this  year  to  answer  questions  about  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  civil- 
ization of  the  West  generally,  while  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  are  candidates  for  the  B. 
A.  degree.  This  is  an  enormous  army 
to  have  their  faces  turned  Westward.  It 
is,  says  Mr.  Richards,  better  than  a  thou- 
sand missionaries. 

A  variety  of  forces  have  produced  this 
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change,  among-  which  the  missionary  has 
not  been  the  least,  the  Chinese  themselves 
being  witness.  Merchants  have  done 
something,  and  foreign  diplomacy  and 
was  have  done  much,  but  the  infiltration 
of  foreign  ideas  has  been  especially  by 
the  sympathetic  work  of  missionary 
teaching  and  literature.  The  missionary 
has  tried  to  understand  the  Chinese. 
Proofs  of  it  are  in  missionary  diction- 
aries, as  Morrison's,  Medhurst's,  Wil- 
liams's, besides  a  multitude  of  vocabu- 
laries of  dialects,  and  in  the  standard 
translation  of  Chinese  classics  by  Drs. 
Legge,  Faber,  Edkins  and  Eitel. 

The  suggestions  which  Mr.  Richards 
makes  for  the  guidance  of  missionary 
work  in  this  extraordinary  crisis  of 
Chinese  history  are  well  worth  atten- 
tion. He  seems  to  see  not  a  little  mud- 
dling, and  blundering  work,  and  he  makes 
such  suggestions  as  the  following  among 
others : 

"  Not  merely  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  also  a  mastery  of  the  laws  which  God  has 
fixed  for  obtaining  it. 

"  Not  merely  elementary  education ;  but  also 
the  highest  education;  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  will  then  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

"  Not  merely  extension  of  the  press ;  but 
also  the  circulation  of  the  cream  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world. 

"  Not  merely  evangelization  of  the  lower 
classes;  but  also  of  the  leaders  of  every  class; 
the  conversion  of  one  leader  being  often  po- 
tentially the  conversion  of  a  thousand  follow- 
ers. 

''  Not  merely  friendly  conference  of  mission- 
aries; but  a  division  of  the  field  to  secure  far 
more  co-operation  than  at  present. 

"  Not  merely  ecclesiastical  union ;  but  ec- 
clesiastical divisions  to  correspond  with  civil 
divisions,  prefect  for  prefect,  province  for 
province;  and,  above  all,  co-operation  with 
the  Chinese  authorities. 

"  Not  merely  study  of  the  value  of  the  soul 
in  its  relation  to  God;  but  also  study  of  the 
part  man  should  take  in  political  economy  and 
social  problems  generally." 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  principles 
as  these  have  their  application  to  re- 
ligious work  and  influence  here  at  home 
as  well  as  in  China.  There  is  food  for 
thought  in  every  one  of  them.  We  com- 
mend the  paper  to  those  in  charge  of 
missionary  societies,  and  to  professors  in 
theological  seminaries. 


Local   Prohibition 

That  State  prohibition  of  the  licjuor 
traffic,  absolutely  extinguishing  the  sa- 
loon over  a  large  territory,  is  the  best, 
where  it  can  be  really  enforced,  we  can- 
not deny,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem,  as 
things  are,  to  be  the  best  for  the  largei 
part  of  our  country.  Long  experience 
has  proved  that  it  can  be  enforced  in  the 
country  districts  of  i)roliibition  States, 
but  that  in  the  cities  there  is  usually  not 
]niblic  sentiment  enough  to  enforce  it.  It 
is  not  enforced  in  Portland  and  Lewis- 
ton  except  by  a  temporary  spurt ;  nor  in 
Leavenworth  and  Wichita.  This  is  the 
reason  why  Vermont  has  gone  back  to 
local  rather  than  State  prohibition. 

The  future  seems  to  be  with  this  local 
prohibition,  the  method  now  accepted  for 
V^ermont  and  Massachusetts  and  Georgia 
and  Texas,  and  a  number  of  other  States, 
and  in  New  Zealand.  This  method  has 
special  advantages.  First,  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted. If  the  people  of  a  town  or  county 
vote  by  a  majority  or,  as  in  New  Zealand, 
by  a  three-fifths  majority,  to  suppress  the 
saloon,  sheriffs  and  juries  will  do  their 
duty.  They  know  they  are  backed  by  a 
commanding  vote.  We  no  longer  see  the 
demoralizing  sight  of  the  police  and  the 
courts  allowing  what  the  laws  absolutely 
forbid. 

Further,  the  method  of  local  prohibi- 
tion is  educating.  The  local  option  laws 
provide  that  once  in  two  or  three  years 
the  question  may  again  be  submitted  to 
the  electors,  on  the  demand  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  citizens.  If  a  mistake  has  been 
made  one  way  or  the  other  it  can  be  recti- 
fied,, and  the  people  are  kept  interested 
in  the  question  and  so  are  more  likely  to 
enforce  prohibition  where  it  has  been 
adopted ;  and  where  the  vote  has  been  for 
license  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
licensees  to  keep  the  evils  of  the  saloon 
as  much  under  control  as  possible. 

Under  these  advantages  of  local  op- 
tion, which  we  have  preferred  to  call  lo- 
cal prohibition,  the  area  of  prohibition 
has  very  rapidly  grown.  In  Texas  and 
Georgia  and  a  number  of  other  Southern 
States  nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  counties 
are  ''  dry."  Prohibition  is  seen  to  work 
well  where  it  is  adopted,  and  neighboring 
counties  accept  it.  Thus  prohibition  is 
spreading  in  a  healthy  way  and  will  con 
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tinue  to  spread  until  it  covers  all  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  can  be  enforced.  This 
educativ^e  influence  is  very  noticeable  in 
Massachusetts,  where  large  towns  and 
cities  even  are  able  to  vote  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  saloon,  and  then  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  is  seen  that  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  injury  to  the  business  prosperity 
of  a  city  it  is  much  to  its  benefit. 

One  further  advantage  of  the  law  has 
not  yet  been  very  much  noticed,  but  is 
likely  to  be  felt  in  the  future.  The  law 
provides  a  referendum  to  the  people  on 
one  important  matter.  Why  not  have  the 
referendum  on  other  subjects?  It  is  an 
example  of  the  influence  of  pure  democ- 
racy, toward  which  we  are  tending,  the 
old  New  England  town-meeting  system 
of  government  by  the  people  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  by  their  representatives. 
More  popular  government,  not  less,  is  to 
be  desired,  and  the  better  ways  of  com- 
munication now  make  the  methods  of  a 
democracy  possible,  where  those  of  a  rep- 
resentative republic  were  required  a  few 
years  ago. 

gjj.^         Bird  protection,  which  for  a 

Protection  """^^'^^^  ^^^  looked  upon  as 
a  fad,  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic principle,  recognized  by  legisla- 
tures throughout  the  whole  Union. 
There  are  State  Audubon  societies  in 
over  thirty  of  the  States,  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska  being  the  last  to  form  them. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  plan  of 
work  was  arranged,  to  supplement  the 
educational  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  State  societies.  It  is  found  necessary 
to  make  the  work  national,  because  no 
single  State  or  group  of  States  can  pro- 
tect our  migrant  birds.  The  movement 
must  also  take  in  Canada  and  Mexico 
for  the  same  reason.  From  India  word 
comes  that  the  subject  has  awakened  at- 
tention in  that  country.  Game  birds  have 
been  protected  for  some  time,  but  recent- 
ly the  King's  Government  has  taken  the 
step  which  will  go  a  long  ways  to  pro- 
tect those  birds  that  are  slaughtered  for 
their  skins  and  feathers.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Gazette  of  India  gives  us  this 
decree : 

"  In  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by 
Section  19th,  of  the  Sea  Custom  Act.  the  Gov- 
ernor-General,  in   Council,   is  pleased  to  pro- 


hibit the  taking,  by  sea  or  by  land,  out  of  Brit- 
ish India,  of  skins  and  feathers  of  all  birds 
other  than  domestic  birds — except  feathers  of 
ostriches,  and  skins  and  feathers  exported, 
bona  Ude,  as  specimens  illustrative  of  natural 
history." 

This  law,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the  easiest 
and  most  effective  of  all  devices  for  bird 
protection.  A  very  interesting  census 
has  recently  been  taken  by  Bird  Lore, 
showing  that  the  number  of  birds  that 
can  be  induced  to  remain  in  the  North 
over  winter  by  feeding  and  by  protection 
is  very  much  larger  than  was  supposed. 

Bibles  in  ^^^  Catholic  Truth  So- 

„  ^,.  _.  ,  ,  ciety  recently  asked  the 
Pubhc  Schools       >,t    "^    ^7-     1     c^.    .      c 

New  York  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Dr.  Skinner,  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible 
might  be  read  by  Catholic  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  where  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  was  required,  and  was  told  that  it 
might.  Of  course  Superintendent  Skin- 
ner was  right;  but  this  illustrates  the 
blundering  policy  of  those  strict  Protes- 
tant religionists  who  insist  that  the  Bible 
be  read  in  the  schools  as  a  daily  religious 
service.  It  can  breed  nothing  but  quar- 
rels. If  the  Protestant  version  is  read  it 
will  be  regarded  as  a  Protestant  service 
which  Catholics  will  object  to,  and  con- 
versely if  the  Catholic  version  is  read. 
It  is  better  to  have  no  religious  service 
than  to  have  a  quarrelsome  one.  In  an 
institution  for  all  the  people,  like  the 
public  schools,  there  is  no  right  or  justice 
in  imposing  the  religion  of  one  fraction 
of  the  people,  no  matter  how  large,  on 
the  other  fraction.  There  have  been 
cases  in  which,  in  a  school  where  the 
children  were  mostly  Jews,  they  were  re- 
quired to  learn  and  sing  Christmas 
carols.  The  true  rule  is.  No  religious 
service  of  any  sort  in  the  public  school. 
To  say  that  reading  the  Bible  or  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  a  religious 
service,  is  to  say  what  is  not  true.  Give 
over  the  care  of  religion  to  the  Church. 

T?-.i;„;^„c  A  writer  in  the  London  Spec- 
Keligious     ^    ^  ,.  .  ,  ^      - 

Statistics  If  ^,^^  discussmg  the  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  m  Africa, 
made  the  extraordinary  and  most  un- 
guarded statement  that  the  converts  to 
Christianity  from  other  religions  did  not 
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probably  number  more  than  6,000  an- 
nually. There  are  sinj^^le  missions  in 
which  that  number  is  exceeded,  and  a 
writer  in  a  succeedino^  number  of  The 
Spectator  shows  that  the  total  is  not  far 
from  250,000  a  year.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  growth  of  Christianity  during 
the  last  century.  In  18 10  Malte  Brun 
reckoned  the  total  Christian  population 
of  the  world  at  220,000,000,  and  the  same 
writer  in  1836  made  it  260,000,000. 
Kolbe  put  the  number  in  1856  at  370,- 
000.000.  and  again  in  1871  at  390,000,- 
000.  The  Gotha  Hofkalendar,  edited  by 
von  Juraschek,  for  1902  reckons  up 
535,000,000  Christians,  out  of  a  total 
world's  population  of  1,544,510,000,  or 
34.6  per  cent. ;  300,630,000  Confucianists, 
19.5  per  cent.;  214,570,000  Brahmanists, 
13.9  per  cent.;  175,290,000  Mohamme- 
dans, 1 1.4  per  cent.;  173,300,000  various 
polytheists,  11.2  per  cent.;  120,750,000 
Buddhists,  7.8  per  cent.;  14,000,000 
Shintoists,  0.9  per  cent.,  and  10,860,000 
Jews,  0.7  per  cent.  Of  course  these  fig- 
ures are  largely  conjectural.  Thus  Brock- 
haus's  "  Konversationlexicon,"  1902, 
puts  Christians  at  555.ooo,ooo,  Moham- 
medans at  245,000,000,  and  lumps  Con- 
fucianists, Brahmanists  and  Buddhists 
together  at  656,000,000. 

Recording  Vanishing      The  two  great  in- 
Tongues  ventions  for  repro- 

ducing speech  by 
mechanical  means,  the  phonograph  and 
the  telephone,  appeared  at  first  almost 
equally  promising.  In  fact,  the  prophet- 
ical departments  of  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  thought  the  former  more  im- 
portant and  anticipated  the  early  abolition 
of  books  and  the  disuse  of  writing.  But, 
while  the  telephone  has  been  a  wonderful 
aid  to  science  and  has  become  a  house- 
hold necessity  which  has  largely  revolu- 
tionized city  and  country  life,  the  phono- 
graph has  been  little  more  than  a  curios- 
ity and  ^  a  toy.  Its  record  of  certain 
sounds  is  quite  imperfect  and  some  of 
our  untraveled  students  of  modern  lan- 
guages are  now  speaking-  their  French 
or  German  with  a  pronounced  phono- 
graph accent.  Whether  it  is  better  to 
speak  French  ''  aftur  the  scole  of  Strat- 
ford atte  Bowe  "  or  after  the  manner  of 
a  brass  diaphragm  may  be  questioned, 
but  for  languages  which  we  cannot  get 


viva  voce  it  is  a  valuable  substitute  and 
has  been  too  mucli  neglected.  Recently, 
however,  the  study  of  the  phonograph  as 
a  scientific  instrument  has  begun,  and  the 
Yale  professor  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  presented  a  comi)rchen- 
sive  plan  for  the  collection  of  American 
dialects  and  aboriginal  languages,  in  fact, 
a  phonetic  and  linguistic  survey  of  the 
whole  country.  The  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Vienna  has  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  preserv- 
ing records  of  dialects  liable  to  become 
extinct.  A  standard  instrument  has  been 
devised  called  the  "  Archiv-Phonograph," 
by  which  the  record  of  two  minutes' 
speech,  taken  on  a  flat  wax  disk,  is  made 
permanent  and  duplicable  by  depositing 
on  it  by  electricity  a  thin  film  of  nickel. 
Expeditions  have  already  been  sent  to 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Lesbos  and  Brazil.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  records  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  philologist,  who  has  had 
hitherto  to  rely  upon  his  ear  and  memory 
or  upon  the  very  inadequate  phonetic 
alphabets  in  comparing  the  speech  of  dif- 
ferent races.  Now  he  can  have  at  one 
time  in  his  own  study  quite  exact  repro- 
ductions of  the  speech  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  these  untir- 
ing and  unvarying  voices  can  study  their 
accents  and  intonations  at  his  leisure. 
When  we  think  how  little  is  really  known 
of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  or  even  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish, we  can  realize  what  help  such  rec- 
cords  will  be  in  working  out  the  laws  of 
phonetic  changes.  From  the  uniformity 
of  spelling  we  get  the  altogether  erro- 
neous idea  that  living  speech  is  alike 
uniform  and  unchanging. 

„       J  T    1-      •       There   has   peace   come 
Forced  Labor  in     .       ,      ,        0.1       a  r  • 
e.     .,    A  r  •  back    to    South    Africa 

South  Africa  ,    ,  .  ,     . 

and  the  mines  are  being 

reopened,  and  the  mine-owners  of  the 
Rand  are  asking  where  they  shall  get  la- 
bor. White  labor,  they  say,  is  too  ex- 
pensive, yellow  labor  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  black  labor  cannot  be  secured 
without  "  pressure."  How  this  "  pres- 
sure "  is  to  be  applied  is  the  question. 
The  Kaffir  is  numerous  enough,  but,  like 
some  white  men,  he  will  not  engage  in  a 
work  he  does  not  like  if  he  can  find  work 
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he  does  like.  Work  in  the  mines  is  hard 
and  the  laborers  are  imprisoned  in  stock- 
ades, and  they  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
it,  at  least  for  the  small  wages  offered. 
So  the  proposal  is — and  the  London 
Times  approves,  and  so  does  Mr.  Kidd — 
to  put  such  a  heavy  house  tax  on  the 
blacks  that  they  will  be  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines  in  order  to  pay  it.  But 
there  are  Englishmen  who  think  such 
forcible  coercion  is  not  prudent  and  that 
the  millions  of  blacks  may  at  last  resist. 
There  are  others  who,  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  say  this  course  is  ''  profoundly 
immoral."  Dr.  Archibald  Scott,  the  lead- 
ing man  in  the  Scotch  Kirk,  has  lately 
returned  from  the  Cape,  and  he  says  the 
plan  is  nothing  less  than  the  revival  of 
slavery,  and  that  the  churches  must  pro- 
test— and  they  are  protesting  against 
what  the  Times  calls  "  judicious  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  pressure."  Beyond 
question  the  general  white  sentiment  of 
South  Africa  will  favor  this  modified 
slavery,  and  the  people  will  say  that  they 
know  the  Kafifir  better  than  the  English 
philanthropists  do,  but  we  do  not  a  all 
believe  that  any  British  Government  will 
permit  what  they  condemned  in  the  days 
of  William  Wilberforcc  and  George 
Thompson.  Better  pay  fair  wages,  such 
as  white  men  can  live  on,  or  shut  the 
m'nes. 

Once  more  we  have  a  long  letter  from 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Mobberly,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Indianola,  Miss.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  white  sentiment  in  that 
town.  He  declares  that  his  own  senti- 
ment, and  that  of  the  best  citizens,  is 
opposed  to  coercion  as  applied  to  the 
negroes.  He  refers  to  the  second  public 
meeting,  which  reversed  the  action  of 
the  first,  requesting  the  negro  physician 
to  leave  town.  That  physician,  he  under- 
stands, is  living  in  a  neighboring  county. 
He  admits  that  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing against  negro  office-holding,  but  says 
that  the  more  conservative  wished  to 
wait  till  the  postmistress's  term  was  out, 
and  try  to  have  her  place  filled  by  a  white 
man.    Mr.  Mobberly  says  : 

"  That  coercion  was  the  intention  even  of 
the   first   meeting   I    do   not   believe,    and    the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  community  is 
again.st  coercion  of  any  character." 
It  was,  however,  practical  coercion  of  the 


postmistress  and  the  physician.     Neither 
dared  to  continue  to  serve  in  Indianola. 

Thothmes  IV,  whose  tomb  has  lately 
been  opened  by  an  American  explorer, 
Mr.  Davis,  was  one  of  the  less  conspicu- 
ous of  the  kings  of  the  great  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  of  Egypt,  and  lived  about  150c 
B.  C.  His  father,  Amenophis  II,  en- 
joyed a  short  but  prosperous  reign,  in 
which  he  sacked  Assyria.  His  grand- 
father was  the  greatest  of  Egyptian 
Kings,  Thothmes  III,  who  reigned  over 
fifty  years  and  extended  the  conquests 
of  Egypt  to  their  furthest  limits  in  Asia. 
The  discovery  of  this  tomb  is  of  great 
importance.  The  body  of  the  king  was 
undisturbed  in  its  magnificent  granite 
sarcophagus,  covered  with  texts,  and  sur- 
rounded by  embalmed  beef,  mutton  and 
ducks  for  his  soul's  food,  and  by  perfect 
paintings  on  the  walls.  A  complete 
chariot  of  full  size  is  the  most  remark- 
able object.  All  these  things  will  go  to 
the  Bulak  Museum. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  grow- 
ing recklessness  of  the  yellow  press  of 
this  city  appears  in  a  heavily  displayed 
attack  on  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  supplying  wires  to  pool- 
rooms. It  declares  that  the  company 
supplies  reports  to  5,000  poolrooms  at 
$17  each  per  day,  aggregating  $85,000 
for  each  working  day  of  the  year.  Now 
that  would  make  $26,605,000  a  year, 
which  is  more  than  the  gross  receipts 
from  all  sources  in  1901,  and  but  a  little 
less  than  the  gross  receipts  for  1902.  The 
statement  is  simply  absurd  on  the  face. 
Whether  the  company  ought  to  serve 
poolrooms  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Jerome 
says  they  could  break  them  up  by  refus- 
ing to  serve  them,  but  the  law  allows,  and 
perhaps  requires  it. 

The  French  Premier  Combes  has 
stopped  the  stipends  paid  to  a  cardinal 
and  two  bishops,  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  law  against 
the  religious  associations ;  whereupon 
the  Catholics  of  their  dioceses  have  raised 
a  fund  for  their  support.  That  is  what 
is  done  everywhere  here,  and  the  French 
Catholics  would  be  in  a  better  condition 
if  they  would  all  get  disestablished  in  the 
same  way. 
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Choice  in  Life  Insurance 

Letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  condition 
of  this  or  that  Life  company   come  at 
intervals  to  The  Independent,  and  are 
briefly   answered  as   best   they   may  be, 
more     often     privately     than     publicly. 
Sometimes    the    inquiry    is    made    more 
difficult  by  vagueness,   as  when   a  man 
says  in  substance,  I  want  a  little  insur- 
ance;   now    what    policy    and    company 
would     you     advise?       Sometimes     the 
question    is    not    answerable    and    even 
seems   foolish,   as   when   several   of  the 
largest  companies  are  named  and  we  are 
asked  to  say  which  is  the  best.     Some- 
times,    too,     a     man     specifically     asks 
whether  a  limited  premium  or  an  endow- 
ment policy  would  be  best  for  him,  and 
which  company  will  attain  the  best  re- 
sults.    The  second  clause  of  this  ques- 
tion calls  for  prophecy,  and  there  is  no 
prophet  in  this  office  who  is  willing  to 
stake  upon  his  own  foresight  any  more 
than  circumstances  compel ;  the  first  half 
of  the  question  suggests  doubt  whether 
the  inquirer  clearly  understands  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  forms  of  contract 
he  mentions.     Yet  there  are  some  gen- 
eral  observations   which   we   can   offer ; 
they  may  have  been  offered  before,  but 
they  are  always  in  order  and  always  have 
a  possibility  of  being  helpful. 

Everybody  shpuld  take  life  insurance ; 
so  much  is  past  discussion.  But  every 
man  (meaning  also  woman)  who  thinks 
of  insuring  should  get  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  differences  between  the  principal 
policies,  namely:  the  plain  life,  which 
requires  premiums  until  the  end;  the 
limited-premium  life,  and  the  endow- 
ment ;  the  latter  is  always  limited-pre- 
mium, for  premiums  must  end  with  ma- 
turity of  the  contract,  but  it  may  be 
limited  by  their  ending  sooner.  Do  not 
confuse  limited-premium  with  endow- 
ment; the  distinction  is  one  which  is 
rather  easily  confused,  and  sometimes 
(not  often,  but  sometimes)  a  rascally 
agent  causes  (or  allows)  one  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  other.  The  precaution  is 
to  insist  upon  having  the  matter  made 
clear  and  to  read  your  policy  before  pay- 
ing for  it.     Yet,  lest  we  be  misunder- 


stood, which  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
life  insurance  as  well  as  to  the  body  of 
agents,  let  us  say  that  the  contract 
should  be  thus  read,  not  to  avoid  the 
very  rare  deceit  above  mentioned,  but 
that  you  may  understand  it  and  not  have 
any  unreasonable  expectations  which 
might  lead  to  dissatisfaction  afterward. 

Every  man  ought  to  decide  for  himself 
how  much  premium  he  can  undertake 
and  what  form  of  contract  is  on  the 
whole  best  for  him.  He  ought  to  be  the 
best  judge;  possiblv  he  is  not,  but  he  is 
the  one  who  must  abide  by  the  results  of 
the  decision  and  so  he  should  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  it.  Advising  with 
the  agent  is  reasonable,  for  he  ought  to 
be  both  competent  and  honest ;  but  the 
insured  should  make  his  own  decision. 

As  between  companies  the  case  is 
much  simpler.  It  is  an  academic  proposi- 
tion that  the  woman  you  think  of  marry- 
ing is  possibly  not  the  very  best  one  in 
the  world  for  you,  and  you  cap  debate 
this  question  when  you  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do ;  meanwhile,  you  can't  wait  un- 
til you  have  met  and  considered  them  all. 
Good  companies,  like  good  women,  are 
all  good.  Take  the  one  that  is  brought 
to  you  by  fortune  (or  whatever  it  is) 
and  seems  to  suit  your  case.  Therewith 
abide  and  be  content,  neither  changing 
to  another  nor  making  a  brew  of  worry 
in  your  soul  lest  some  other  might  have 
been  better. 

How  many  of  the  readers  of  this  para- 
graph take  the  risk  of  crossing  a  slippery 
street  on  the  run  before  an  oncoming  truck 
or  trolley  car,  simply  to  save  a  few  seconds' 
time?  How  many  get  on  and  off  a  car 
in  motion  ?  How  many  push  in  a  crowd  ? 
How  many  go  about  their  daily  work  in 
deadly  proximity  to  dangerous  machin- 
ery? How  many  are  sure  that  the  ele- 
vators in  their  apartments  and  office 
buildings  are  properly  inspected?  How 
many  pass  part  of  every  day  on  railroad 
trains?  How  many,  in  fact,  are  taking 
risks  daily  of  one  kind  or  another  which 
they  know  they  ought  not  to?  Finally, 
how  many  have  an  accident  policy? 
Why  not? 
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The  New  Anti-Rebate  Law 

Railroad  companies  appear  to  regard 
with  much  favor  the  new  law  concern- 
ing rebates,  and  are  making  it  very  use- 
ful as  a  warrant  for  cutting  off  special 
privileges  of  many  kinds  that  have  been 
enjoyed  by  certain  shippers,  or  for  giving 
notice  to  shippers  that  absolutely  nothing 
which  is  in  effect  a  rebate  or  discrimina- 
tion will  be  permitted.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the}-  did  not  oppose  the  bill, 
which  was  introduced  and  supported  by 
Senator  Elkins,  himself  largely  interested 
in  railroads.  In  fact  it  was  a  bill  in  the 
interest  of  the  railroad  companies,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  so  far  as  the  more  effective 
prevention  of  rate  discrimination  in  favor 
of  monopolistic  combinations  is  con- 
cerned. As  a  rule  the  companies  have 
not  granted  rebates  because  they  wanted 
to  do  it.  Naturally  they  have  preferred 
the  higher  rates  of  the  published  tariff. 
This  new  law — or  amendment  of  the  old 
one — with  its  penalties  for  shippers  who 
receive,  or  even  ''solicit,"  any ''rebate,  con- 
cession, or  discrimination,"  enables  them 
not  only  to  cut  off  safely  the  rebates  or 
special  privileges  which  may  have  sur- 
vived the  injunctions,  and  which  they 
have  not  willingly  granted,  but  also  to 
say  plainly  to  shippers  who  have  been 
favored — as  they  have  recently  been  say- 
ing in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  with  con- 
siderable emphasis — that  there  will  be  no 
such  concessions  hereafter.  They  are 
also  supported  in  this  attitude  by  the 
fact  that  the  changes  made  by  the  law 
facilitate  the  successful  prosecution  of 
railroad  companies  that  give  or  even  offer 
concessions. 

Shippers  have  been  told  not  only  that 
the  special  privileges  will  not  be  granted, 
1)ut  also  that  they  cannot  safely  attempt 
to  secure  such  concessions.  Some  say 
that  if  such  warning  has  been  given,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  strong  lines  against 
comparatively  weak  roads  that  have  been 
inclined_  to  yield  to  the  solicitation  of 
large  shippers  for  discriminating  rates,  or 
to  offer  such  rates  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting traffic.  Rut  the  consolidations  liave 
left  very  few  weak  roads  outside  of  the 
bonds  of  community  of  interest.  The 
announced  ])olicy  extends  to  the  passen- 
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ger  business.  On  the  6th  inst.  the  pas- 
senger managers  of  the  roads  west  of 
Chicago  unanimously  voted  to  cut  off  the 
privileges  and  concessions  heretofore 
given  to  influence  traffic  that  crosses  State 
lines. 

Strict  obedience  to  the  law  will  in- 
crease the  receipts  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies. A  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  most  powerful  railroad  corporations 
to  enforce  it  against  all  violators,  be  they 
shippers  or  carriers,  may  tend  to  promote 
more  complete  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
roads. At  the  same  time  their  obedience 
and  their  determination  to  make  all  others 
obedient  will  clearly  be  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  because  there  will  thus  be  pre- 
vented that  unjust  discrimination  in 
freight  charges  which  has  oppressed  and 
even  ruined  weak  independent  producers 
and  manufacturers  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  strong  who  were  willing  to  break  the 
laws.  The  railroads  now  feel  a  need  of 
higher  rates  that  will  increase  their  net 
income.  Tariffs  have  already  been  ad- 
vanced, and  a  complete  exclusion  of  con- 
cessions will  add  something  to  the  re- 
ceipts. Owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  la- 
bor and  supplies  there  was  an  increase 
last  year  of  nearly  9  per  cent,  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  On  this  account  an  in- 
crease of  about  6  per  cent,  in  gross  earn- 
ings was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
net. 

The  cost  of  the  3,700  miles  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  date  has  been 
$192,300,000,  but  this  does  not  include 
an  appropriation  of  $47,000,000  for  re- 
newing rolling  stock,  or  about  $25,000,- 
000  for  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
colonization  and  mining  surveys. 

.  . .  .Owing  partly  to  a  disagreement 
with  the  independent  manufacturers  the 
American  Window  Glass  Company  will 
close  its  plants  this  week,  and  will  intro- 
duce as  rapidly  as  possible  in  all  of  them 
the  glass-making  machines  by  the  use  of 
which  the  cost  of  production  is  reduced 
by  about  40  per  cent.  The  machines  dis- 
place much  highly  paid  skilled  labor. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent., 
payable  April  ist. 

Manhattan  R'way  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per 
cent,  and  i  per  cent,  extra,  payable  April  ist. 
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The  Treaties  in      ^t  the  beginning  of  last 

^,     „      ^  week    Senator    Morgan 

tne  oenate  .       .  r 

ascertained,  so  some  ot 

his  friends  say,  that  he  had  been  encour- 
aged to  persist  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Canal  treaty  by  certain  Senators,  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats,  whose  real 
purpose  was  to  prevent  action  upon  the 
Cuban  Reciprocity  treaty.  On  this  ac- 
count and  for  other  reasons  he  consented 
to  close  his  argument  upon  condition  that 
his  speeches  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  On  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Frye,  unanimous  consent  was 
given  that  general  debate  on  the .  Canal 
treaty  should  be  closed  on  the  14th,  that 
the  proposed  amendments  should  be  con- 
sidered on  the  i6th,  and  that  the  final 
vote  on  ratification  should  be  taken  on 
the  17th.  At  this  writing  it  is  the  gen- 
eral expectation  in  Washington  that  all 
the  amendments  will  be  rejected  and  that 
the  treaty  will  then  be  ratified.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan made  his  final  speech  on  Friday,  and 
Mr.  Spooner  spoke  for  five  hours  in  re- 
ply on  Saturday.  It  is  understood  that 
some  passages  in  Mr.  Morgan's  speeches 
will  be  withheld  from  the  Record  be- 
cause, as  two  or  three  Senators  have  said, 
they  would  so  enrage  Colombia  that  she 
would  be  inclined  at  once  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ments urged  by  the  Democrats  provide 
for  the  exercise  of  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  strip  by  our  Government 
and  for  the  elimination  of  the  declaration 
which  morally  binds  us  not  to  acquire 
territory  in  South  America.  Mr.  Hanna 
and  other  Senators  argued  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  amendments  would  prevent 
or  for  a  long  time  defer  any  agreement 
with  Colombia,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Con- 


stitution of  that  country  if  Colombia 
should  be  willing  to  accept  the  changes. 
— The  Cuban  treaty  was  reported  on  the 
1 2th  with  the  amendments  attached  by 
the  committee  at  the  last  session,  and 
another — proposed  by  the  Democrats — 
providing  for  action  by  the  House,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  This  treaty  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress." 

It  is  expected  that  with  this  amendment 
the  treaty  will  be  ratified  before  the  end 
of  this  week.  The  amendment,  it  will  be 
observed,  must  cause  delay.  Some  think 
that  the  Democrats,  under  Mr.  Gorman's 
leadership,  insisted  upon  it  in  order  that 
consideration  of  the  treaty  in  the  House 
next  winter  might  open  the  way  for  a 
debate  upon  the  tarifif.  It  is  said  that 
they  intend  in  the  House  to  add,  if  pos- 
sible, a  paragraph  removing  the  differ- 
ential protective  duty  of  the  sugar  re- 
finers' Trust.  The  addition  of  this  to  the 
original  bill  in  the  first  session  prevented 
action  upon  the  measure  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  reported  last  week  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  call  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress in  October,  to  procure  action  upon 
this  treaty.  The  President,  it  is  now  un- 
derstood, has  not  decided  to  do  this,  but 
is  considering  the  expediency  of  calling 
an  extra  session  in  November,  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  ratify  the  treaty  with  this 
amendment  that  requires  the  approval  of 
Congress.  In  the  debate  of  last  week 
Mr.  Teller  ridiculed  the  amendment  that 
binds  the  United  States  not  to  reduce 
sugar  duties  for  five  years  by  treaty  with 
any  other  country,  saying  that  it  would 
have  no  legal  force.  Mr.  Dietrich  replied 
that  it  would  have  moral  force,  and  that 
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he  could  not  vote  for  the  treaty  if  it  were 
not  added.  This  is  the  amendment  which 
is  said  to  have  conciliated  the  beet-sugar 
Senators. — Recent  discussion  about  the 
Senate's  methods  of  procedure,  which 
were  so  sharply  criticised  by  Mr.  Can- 
non, owing  to  the  manner  in  whicii 
Mr.  Tillman  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  taken 
advantage  of  them,  has  led  several  Sena- 
tors to  suggest  plans  of  reform.  A  reso- 
lution from  Mr.  Allison  has  been 
adopted,  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  examine  the  present  rules  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  changes 
are  needed,  and  especially  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  limit  debate. 
Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  proposes  a 
modification  of  the  rules,  providing  that 
the  Senate  may  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  acting, 
fix  a  time  for  a  final  vote  upon  any  pend- 
ing question  and  limit  the  time  to  be  con- 
sumed by  any  Senator  before  the  final 
vote.  More  severe  amendments  are  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hoar,  one  of  them  provid- 
ing that  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time 
to  move  for  a  vote  on  any  pending  bill 
on  the  same  day;  that  the  question  shall 
be  put  without  debate ;  and  that,  if  it  be 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  no  other  busi- 
ness shall  be  in  order  on  that  day  until 
the  matter  in  hand  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Cleveland  insists 
that  he  is  out  of  politics. 
"  I  do  not  assume,"  he 
says,  "  to  have  any  direction  or  weight 
in  the  management  of  political  affairs, 
advisory  or  otherwise.  As  a  Democrat, 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  Democratic 
prospects,  and  shall  always  be  in  that  con- 
dition of  mind."  In  his  opinion,  the  Trust 
question  will  not  be  eliminated  from  the 
next  Presidential  canvass,  and  he  can- 
not see  how  it  can  be  wholly  divorced 
from  the  tariflf  issue.-  But  there  should 
be  "  a  good  old-fashioned  insistence  upon 
tariflf  reform  for  its  own  sake."  Mr. 
Bryan  keeps  on  talking.  He  is  glad,  he 
says,  that  he  assisted  in  driving  Mr 
Cleveland  out  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  would  like  to  speak  upon  "  Grover 
Cleveland  and  His  Democracy  "  at  some 
harmony  banquet  in  the  presence  of  the 
ex-President.  He  would  so  handle  th^ 
subject  that  he  and  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
not  be  found  together  at  any  more  ban- 
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quets  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Bryan  also  pays 
his  respects  to  ex-Senator  Hill,  who,  he 
says,  "  is  tossing  a  penny  to  see  whether 
he'  or  Judge  Parker  shall  run — an  old 
penny  that  he  has  tossed  so  often  that  he 
doesn't  know  which  side  is  head  ant  I 
which  is  tail."  An  old  letter  from  Judge 
Parker  is  published  to  show  that  he 
voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896. — Reports 
from  the  South  say  that  Senator  Fair- 
banks, of  Indiana,  is  buying  newspapers 
in  the  interest  of  his  candidacy.  It  is 
asserted  that  he  has  bought  in  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  a  paper  that  will  hereafter  be 
published  in  Raleigh,  and  that  he  will 
soon  be  interested  in  papers  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  Greenville,  Tenn. — The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Melville  E.  Ingalls,  a 
well-known  railroad  president,  for  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati  on  a  Citizens'  or  Fusion 
ticket,  against  the  Republican  candidate, 
has  led  to  the  publication  of  an  interview 
with  Senator  Foraker,  who  urges  Re- 
publicans to  stand  by  their  party's 
nominees,  partly  for  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Ingalls,  if  elected,  would  be  entitled  to 
the  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  fall, 
''  and  then,  if  he  should  be  successful  in 
that  election,  to  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency  in  1904." — 
Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  gave  notice 
last  week,  at  a  county  convention,  that  he 
intended  to  work  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  "  Iowa  idea  "  of  tariff  revision  in  the 
next  national  platform  of  the  Republican 
party.  Time  and  reflection,  he  said,  had 
only  intensified  his  views,  and  he  believed 
the  Iowa  platform  to  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  party.  Some  of  the  duties, 
notably  those  of  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule,  were  too  high,  and  could  be 
used  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  The  free 
list  should  be  enlarged,  and  there  should 
be  reciprocity  in  competitive  as  well  as 
in  non-competitive  products.  Monopolies, 
he  added,  were  intolerable  and  unneces- 
sary, and  those  who  maintained  them 
were  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tective duties. — The  Legislatures  of  four- 
teen States  have  passed  resolutions  ask- 
ing that  a  convention  be  called  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that  it  will  permit  the 
election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  Similar  resolutions  are  pending 
in  several  other  States. — In  New  Hamp- 
shire, last  week,  the  people  voted  upon 
several  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. That  which  would  have  granted 
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woman  suffrage  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  nearly  2  to  i.  Nearly  3  to  i,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Anti-Trust  amendment,  and  even  a  larger 
majority  was  given  for  the  amendment 
imposing  upon  suffrage  an  educational 
qualification.  A  majority  vote,  but  not 
the  required  two-thirds,  was  cast  for 
the  amendment  substituting  the  word 
"  Christian  "  for  "  Protestant  "  in  that 
part  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  permits 
towns  to  appropriate  money  for  religious 
societies. — To  succeed  J.  R.  A.  Cross- 
land,  of  Missouri,  as  Minister  to  Liberia, 
the  President  has  nominated  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ernest  Lyon,  pastor  of  a  negro  church 
in  Baltimore.  Crossland  was  recalled 
because  of  an  affray  in  which  he  shot 
an  engineer  named  Faulkner.  By  recent 
Federal  appointments  in  Delaware  each 
of  the  two  Republican  factions  have  been 
recognized.— Authority  was  granted,  last 
week,  by  the  Interior  Department,  under 
the  Irrigation  Act,  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  right  of  way  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works  in 
five  places  (in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Nevada  and  Arizona),  the  projects 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $7,000,000 
and  the  irrigation  of  600,000  acres  of  arid 
land. — Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  conferred 
with  Secretary  Shaw  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  tariff  laws  upon  the  importation 
into  this  country  of  his  great  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  other  works 
of  art  now  remaining  in  his  London  man- 
sions. The  value  of  the  collection  exceeds 
$4,000,000,  and  while  Mr.  Morgan  would 
like  to  have  it  in  his  American  home,  he 
is  unwilling  to  pay  the  required  import 
duty  of  about  $2,500,000.  This  can  be 
avoided  if  Mr.  Morgan  organizes  here 
an  art  institution  of  his  own  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  collection  to  the  public.  It 
is  understood  that  the  tariff  law  relating 
to  such  imports  is  not  approved  by  Mr. 
Morgan. 

Labor  Contests  and      ,  .  1      ^  1 

,.       ,.  tion     has  been 

Injunctions  .     ■,     ■,  t     1 

granted    by  Judge 

Elmer,  of  the  Connecticut  Superior 
Court,  in  the  case  of  the  street  railway 
strike  in  Waterbury.  This  order  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  strikers  and  their 
union,  but  also  to  the  officers  of  about 
twenty  other  unions,  whose  rolls  bear  the 


names  of  a  large  majority  of  the  8,000 
persons  employed  in  Waterbury's  indus- 
tries. It  is  designed  to  prevent  boycot- 
ting; and  in  addition  to  the  restraints 
commonly  found  in  such  orders  there  are 
others  which  seem  to  prohibit  boycotting 
in  every  possible  form.  The  penalty  is 
$10,000.  At  the  same  time  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  by  the  railroad  company  to  re- 
cover damages,  an  attachment  of  $25,000 
has  been  placed  on  the  property  and 
funds  of  the  unions  named.  Following 
the  killing  of  Policeman  Mendelssohn  in 
one  of  the  company's  cars  there  was  a 
movement  to  oppose  the  boycott.  At  se- 
cret meetings  of  business  men  a  Citizens' 
Alliance  was  organized,  and  by  means  of 
committees  the  names  of  many  other  citi- 
zens were  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
promised  to  use  the  cars.  This  Alliance 
offered  a  reward  of  $3,000  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  masked  men  who  killed  Men- 
delssohn, and  also  gave  $1,000  to  his 
widow.  The  Legislature  at  Hartford 
having  directed  the  Governor  to  offer 
$10,000,  the  rewards  now  available 
amount  to  nearly  $20,000.  When  the  in- 
junction was  issued  union  men  were 
making  personal  appeals  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  boycott  and  were  preparing 
lists  of  their  names  for  distribution. 
Some  reports  say  that  this  work  has  not 
been  discontinued.  The  trolley  company 
is  one  that  owns  railways  in  several  other 
cities  of  the  State,  but  at  last  accounts 
there  was  no  sympathetic  strike  on  any 
of  them.  It  was  expected  by  many,  how- 
ever, that  a  general  revolt  of  organized 
labor  in  Waterbury  would  take  place. — 
The  injunction  of  District  Judge  Adams 
in  the  Wabash  case  has  been  followed  by 
a  similar  order  addressed  to  a  teamsters' 
union  by  District  Judge  Philips  in  Kan- 
sas City,  where  the  teamsters  employed 
by  a  Transfer  Company  are  on  strike.  In 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
there  has  been  passed  a  resolution  re- 
proving Judge  Adams  for  the  issue  of  his 
injunction,  and  "  deprecating  the  tend- 
ency of  the  times  toward  government  by 
injunction,  as  exemplified  "  by  his  action. 
— The  New  York  Civic  Federation,  a  lo- 
cal branch  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, has  been  successful  in  averting  a  la- 
bor contest  which  threatened  to  tie  up  all 
the  shipyards  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  A  strike  of  the  boiler  makers  at 
the  well-known  yard  on  Shooters  Island, 
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where  the  Kaiser's  yacht  was  built  and 
launched,  was  followed  by  sympathetic 
strikes  in  several  other  yards.  By  the  la- 
bors of  the  Civic  Federation  a  misunder- 
standing and  some  causes  of  disagree- 
ment were  removed,  with  the  result  that 
the  sympathetic  strikes  were  declared  oflf, 
while  provision  was  made  for  confer- 
ences, at  which  in  all  probability  the 
original  controversy  will  be  quietly  set- 
tled. 

„  .^       .    T,t-  J       Governor    Garvin,   of 

f !    7,^?  Rhode  Island,  sent  to 

Island  Elections        ^^^     3^^^^^    ^^     ^^^^ 

State  on  the  loth  inst.  a  remarkable 
special  message,  asserting  that  the  brib- 
ing of  voters  at  elections  was  a  common 
practice  in  many  towns  and  that  many 
members  of  the  Legislature  had  obtained 
their  seats  by  means  of  purchased  votes. 
He  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission instructed  to  detect  bribery  and 
prosecute  the  guilty.  Part  of  this  mes- 
sage was  as  follows : 

"  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  first  importance.  I  refer  to  bribery 
in  elections.  That  bribery  exists  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  elections  of  this  State  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  No  general  election 
passes  without,  in  some  section  of  the  State, 
the  purchase  of  votes  by  one  or  both  of  the 
great  political  parties.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  may  not  often  be  changed 
so  far  as  the  candidates  on  the  State  ticket 
are  concerned,  but  many  Assemblymen  occupy 
the  seats  they  do  by  means  of  purchased  votes. 

"  In  a  considerable  number  of  our  towns 
bribery  is  so  common  and  has  existed  for  so 
many  years  that  the  awful  nature  of  the  crime 
has  ceased  to  impress.  In  some  towns  the 
bribery  takes  place  openly,  is  not  called  brib- 
ery, nor  considered  a  serious  matter.  The 
money  paid  to  the  voter,  whether  $2,  $5  or 
$20,  is  spoken  of  as  a  payment  for  his  time. 

"  The  claim  that  the  money  given  to  the 
elector  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
his  vote,  but  in  compensation  for  time  lost  in 
visiting  the  polls,  is  the  merest  sophistry,  and 
should  not  deceive  any  adult  citizen  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
such  towns,  when  one  political  party  is  sup- 
plied with  a  corruption  fund  and  the  other  is 
without,  the  party  so  provided  invariably  elects 
its  Assembly  ticket,  thus  affording  positive 
proof  that  the  votes  are  bought  and  the  voters 
bribed.  Not  only  does  such  corruption  of  vot- 
ers destroy  their  usefulness  as  citizens,  and  sap 
the  very  foundrttions  of  popular  government, 
but  it  is  clearly  criminal." 


In  a  published  interview  the  Governor 
gives  some  particulars,  naming  several  of 
the  towns  he  had  in  mind  and  describing 
the  methods  which  have  been  used. 
Among  these  towns  are  Warwick, 
Exeter,  Scituate,  Narragansett,  East 
Greenwich,  West  Greenwich  and  Nev/ 
Shoreham.  The  average  price  of  a  vote, 
he  says,  in  towns  where  there  is  no  con- 
test is  $2.  This  is  required  merely  to 
bring  the  voters  to  the  polls.  Among 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  bribes, 
he  asserts,  are  many  men  who  own  their 
homes  and  considerable  other  prop- 
erty. "  We  have  a  rotten -borough 
Senate,"  he  says.  "Many  of  the  Senators 
were  elected  by  bribery,  and  they  sub- 
missively do  the  will  of  the  boss."  His 
aim  is  to  secure  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  will  permit  just  representation 
in  the  Legislature ;  but  he  admits  that  the 
Senate  must  be  reformed  before  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  can  be  called.  The 
Governor  is  a  Democrat  and  was  elected 
last  fall,  receiving  32,297  votes  against 
24,511  for  his  Republican  opponent.  For 
many  years  past  the  office  has  been  held 
by  a  Republican,  and  even  now  the  Legis- 
lature has  a  Republican  majority  in  each 
branch,  the  Senate  containing  2y  Repub- 
licans and  only  11  Democrats. 

^  ,         J       In    the    Cuban    Senate    the 
Cuba  and  .  .         ,        ,  •  1        1 

p    t    R'         reciprocity   treaty    with    the 

United  States  was  ratified, 
last  week,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  5.  The 
ablest  and  most  convincing  speech  in  the 
debate  was  that  of  Sefior  Bustamente, 
whose  arguments  changed  the  attitude 
of  Sefior  Sanguily  toward  the  treaty. 
This  was  admitted  by  the  latter, 
whose  passionate  speeches  had  been 
the  leading  feature  of  the  opposi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Sefior 
Bustamente  pointed  to  the  recent  increase 
of  imports  from  Germany,  saying  that 
Cuba  ought  not  to  encourage  trade  with 
a  country  that  had  a  million  tons  of  sugar 
to  sell  in  competition  with  the  sugar  of 
Cuba.  Since  the  ratification  it  has  been 
announced  that  Germany  will  ask  both 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  for  such  re- 
ductions and  privileges  as  the  treaty 
grants. — A  Divorce  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Cuban  House,  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  proximity  of  the 
UnitecJ  States,  where  great  facilities  for 
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divorce  exist,  has  led  many  Cubans  to 
become  American  citizens  in  order  tliat 
ihey  might  take  advantage  of  our  chvorce 
laws. — In  Porto  Rico  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates has  voted  unanimously  to  send  to 
Congress  at  Washington  a  memorial 
praying  that  a  Territorial  Government 
be  granted  to  the  island  and  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  be  made  a  legislative  body. 
The  Council  had  recently  rejected  a 
similar  memorial. 

,   -,       r3     .•  .     it   is   almost   a   hundred 

A   New  Baptist  .  ^,       t~, 

^  .  years  now  smce  the  Bap- 

Denomination       -'.  ^         -    .  i-    •  1     1 

tists  of  America  divided 

on  the  three  issues  of  missions,  educa- 
tion and  Sunday  schools.  The  original 
Baptists  were  essentially  missionary  in 
spirit,  tho  very  little  mission  work  was 
done  by  modern  Baptists  until  the  self- 
sacrificing  labors  of  Wm.  Carey  revolu- 
tionized the  Christian  world.  The  di- 
visions among  the  Baptists  of  this 
country  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two 
distinct  denominations.  These  divisions 
did  not  come  all  at  once,  but  gradually 
swept  over  the  entire  Union.  The  Primi- 
tive Baptists,  called  by  their  critics 
"  Hardshells,"  have  always  been  opposed 
to  missions,  Sunday  schools,  education 
and  temperance  societies.  They  are 
fewer  now  by  far  than  they  were  when 
the  first  division  came,  and  they  seem  to 
be  growing  fewer  and  fewer  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  nearly  or  quite  ex- 
tinct in  the  North.  They  maintain  a  few 
weekly  periodicals,  but  these  are  not 
strong  journals  and  do  not  exercise  any 
great  influence.  The  new  division  among 
Baptists  originated  a  few  years  ago,  the 
first  step  having  been  taken  by  Rev.  T. 
P.  Crawford,  a  missionary  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  who  had  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  life  laboring  in 
China.  He  died  last  year  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  left  behind  him  the  leaven  of  a 
new  Baptist  denomination  which  is 
working  out  in  the  Southwest  in  rapid 
strides.  The  new-light  Baptists  advo- 
cate the  theory  that  each  Baptist  church 
as  a  church  becomes  a  part  of  the  general 
body  with  which  it  co-operates.  The 
theory  held  by  the  great  body  of  Baptists 
is  that  each  Baptist  church  is  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  and  that  it  cannot 
project  itself  into  or  become  a  part  of 


any  other  ecclesiastical  body ;  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Baptist  advisory  associations 
and  conventions  by  messengers,  and  not 
by  delegates.  The  new  theory  is  that 
the  local  church  projects  itself  through 
its  delegates  into  the  larger  co-operative 
bodies  and  that  these  bodies  have  the 
power  to  legislate  for  the  churches.  In 
two  of  the  Southwestern  States  those  ad- 
vocating this  view  have  organized  dis- 
tinct State-wide  bodies.  One  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Baptist  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas,  and  the  other  as  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Association  of  Arkan- 
sas. Evidently  these  will  be  followed  by 
similar  organizations  in  Kentucky  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  These 
new-light  Baptists  use  substantially  the 
same  method  of  criticism  of  other  Bap- 
tist fraternities  as  was  employed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Primitive  Baptists  a  cen- 
tury ago.  They  cry  out  against  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mission  work ;  they  bring 
grievous  charges  against  the  agents  of 
the  Mission  Boards  and  Conventions 
and,  in  short,  use  the  strength  of  their 
influence  for  the  destruction  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  organized  work  "  among 
the  Baptist  people.  Thus  far  the  new 
view  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  hold 
among  the  Baptists  of  the  North,  but  in 
the  South  there  are  already  practically 
two  Baptist  denominations,  one  holding 
to  the  old  view  and  standing  by  the  old 
boards  and  conventions,  and  the  other 
advocating  substantially  the  Presbyterian 
idea  of  church  government. 

Mr.  Hofmeyr's  Appeal      P"^    ^f   the    most 
to  the  Dutch  important    events 

connected  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  journey  to  South 
Africa  occurred  just  before  he  sailed 
from  Cape  Town,  when  he  met  and  con- 
ferred with  a  deputation  sent  to  meet  him 
by  the  Bond,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  South 
African  Party.  The  deputation  included 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  non-Parliamentary  chief 
of  the  party,  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr. 
Sauer,  the  two  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  others  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  more,  representing  fully  the 
whole  party.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr said  that  the  ostracism  and  boycot- 
ting exercised  against  the  loyal  {i.e.,  to 
Great  Britain)  Dutch  had  been  much  ex- 
aggerated in  the  reports,  but  that  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  did  actually  exist  and  was 
sincerely  to  be  deplored.  He  declared 
that  the  party  reprobated  all  acts  of  an 
offensive  character  or  the  irritation  of 
loyal  subjects  by  supporting  the  colors 
of  the  late  Republic,  by  wearing  badges 
of  the  rebel  forces  and  the  like.  *'  We 
are  prepared,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  to 
address  an  appeal  to  our  people  in  the 
spirit  of  this  statement,  and  to  co-operate 
to  the  fullest  of  our  power  to  promote 
a  good  understanding  between,  and  the 
hoppiness  and  prosperity  of,  both  the 
great  European  sections  of  our  popula- 
tion under  the  flag  which  waves  over  all 
of  us."  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply,  as 
would  be  expected,  was  apt  and  the  whole 
affair  passed  off  auspiciously.  Some 
doubts  were  expressed  by  the  skeptical 
in  regard  to  the  sincereity  of  the  deputa- 
tion's profession  of  entire  loyalty,  but  a 
recent  publication  in  0ns  Land,  the  or- 
gan of  the  party,  shows  that  Mr.  Hpf- 
meyr  spoke  in  entire  good  faith.  That 
paper  has  printed  a  circular  which  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  has  drawn  up  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country.  After  recalling 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he 
says  that  his  declaration  on  that  occasion 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  Cape- 
Colony.  On  that  account  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  ad- 
dressing an  appeal  to  the  people  in  gen- 
eral.   The  circular  concludes  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  party  I  now  request 
you  to  spread  the  circular  as  far  and  wide  as 
you  can,  and  to  obtain  for  the  views  it  ex- 
presses hearty  support  where  such  has  not 
already  been  obtained.  Our  community  is  too 
small  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  on 
account  of  the  war  without  grievous  injury  to 
the  whole.  By  keeping  alive  the  grievances 
and  bitterness  arising  from  the  war  we  should 
sacrifice  our  own  peace  of  mind,  retard  the 
progress  of  the  country,  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  our  adversaries.  The  South  African 
party  believes  that  boycotting  and  ostracism 
are  not  so  general  or  so  one-sided  as  has  been 
represented,  and  one  knows  that  what  is  char- 
acterized by  these  strong  terms  frequently  has 
nothing  to  do  with  condemnation  of  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown.  Nevertheless,  the  party 
considers  itself  called  upon  to  raise  its  voice 
for  mutual  rapprochement  and  conciliation." 

England      ^^  ^^^  morning  of  March  T4th 

Mr.  Chamberlain  with  his  wife 

landed  at  Southampton  on  their  return 


trip  from   South  Africa  and  received  a 
royal    greeting.      The    first    sight    that 
caught  their  eyes  was  an  arch  with  the 
words,  "  Southampton  Welcomes  Home 
Britain's    Empire    Statesman,"    in    huge 
letters  with  the  Union  Jacks  and  Stars 
and  Stripes  intertwined.    The  quays  also 
were    magnificently    decorated,  and    the 
ships  in  the  harbor  were  flying  all  their 
flags  as  the  liner  "  Norman  "  passed  up 
Southampton   water.    After   some   cere- 
monies on  the  steamer  a  procession  was 
formed,  which  passed  through  the  city  to 
Hartley    Hall,    made    famous    by   many 
other  gatherings  in  connection  with  the 
South  African  War.     Here,  in  reply  to 
an  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  Chamberlahi 
warned   the   country   not   to   exaggerate 
what  he  had  actually  accomplished.     He 
was  confident  that  the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa  would  now  show  a  loyal  spirit  t'j 
the  empire  to  which  they  belonged,  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  all  the  vacil- 
lation  which   had   brought   on   the   war 
would  be  wiped  out  instantly.     It  is  a 
general    feeling    in    London    that    Mr. 
Chamberlain  returns  to  Parliament  not  a 
day  too  soon.    Mr.  Balfour,  the  Premier, 
is  described  as  looking  stale  and  harassed, 
and    the    occurrences    of    the    last    few 
months  have  certainly  weakened  the  hold 
of  the  Union  Party  on  Parliament  and 
on  the  country.   The  Education  act  is  not 
working   smoothly   and   needs   a   strong 
hand  to  make  it  properly  effective.    The 
Church  Discipline  bill,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Balfour,  has  passed  its  sec- 
ond reading  by  a  vote  of  139  to  51.    The 
bill,  which,  however,  is  in    no    sense    a 
party    measure,    proposes    to   give    civil 
courts  power  to  take  cognizance  of  suits 
brought  by  laymen  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  extreme  Ritualism  and  abolishes 
the  bishops'  right  of  veto.     The  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  army  bill  is  as  bitter  as 
ever  and  may  cause  the  Government  seri- 
ous embarrassment.    The  navy  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  provide  for  expend- 
ing $179,184,000,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$16,010,000  over  last  year.     More  than 
$11,000,000  of  this  goes  to  shipbuilding 
and  repairs,  the  program  including  three 
battle  ships,  four  armored  cruisers,  three 
protected  cruisers  (to  be  used  as  scouts), 
fifteen  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  ten  sub- 
marine  torpedo   boats,   two   coastguard 
cruisers,  a  river  gunboat  and  an  Admiral- 
ty yacht. 
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j^  An    imperial   manifesto   of   the 

„  ^  Czar,   issued    March    12th,   has 

been  received  by  the  people  of 
Russia  as  a  harbinger  of  essential  re- 
forms. After  a  prelude  of  a  general  na- 
ture the  ukase  read  as  follows : 

"  In  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  this  our 
will,  while  remaining"  strongly  opposed  to  any 
violation  of  the  normal  course  of  national  life 
and  having  confidence  that  all  will  loyally  dis- 
charge their  local  duties,  we  are  irrevocably 
decided  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  which  the 
state  has  become  ripe,  and  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  strengthen  and  decree  the  undeviat- 
ing  observance  of  the  principles  of  tolerance 
laid  down  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  which,  recognizing  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  as  the  ruling  one,  grant  to  all  our 
subjects  of  other  religions  and  to  all  foreign 
persuasions  freedom  of  creed  and  worship  in 
accordance  with  other  rites ;  and  we  are  fur- 
ther resolved  to  continue  the  active  carrying 
out  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
material  position  of  the  Orthodox  rural  clergy, 
while  enabling  them  to  take  a  larger  share  in 
intellectual  and  public  life. 

"  In  accordance  with  impending  measures 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  national  economy, 
the  efforts  of  the  state  credit  institutions,  and 
especially  the  nobles'  and  peasants'  banks, 
should  be  directed  to  strengthening  and  devel- 
oping the  welfare  and  fundamental  pillars  of 
Russian  village  life,  and  that  of  the  local  no- 
bility and  peasantry. 

"  These  principles  marked  out  by  us  for  the 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  rural  population 
are,  when  formulated,  to  be  referred  to  the 
Provincial  Government  Councils,  so  that  with 
the  assistance  of  persons  enjoying  the  public's 
confidence  they  may  be  further  developed  and 
adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  individual 
localities.  In  this  work  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  inviolability  of  communal  property 
is  to  be  maintained^  while  at  the  same  time 
means  are  to  be  found  to  render  it  easier  for 
the  individual  to  sever  connections  with  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  if  he  so  de- 
sires. 

"  Without  delay,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
release  the  peasants  from  the  present  burden- 
some liability  of  forced  labor. 

"  Thorough  reform  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
Provincial  governments  and  district  adminis- 
trations by  the  local  representatives,  while  at- 
tention will  be  devoted  to  securing  closer  co- 
operation between  the  communal  authorities 
and  parochial  trustees  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  wherever  possible. 

"  Calling  upon  all  our  subjects  to  co-operate 
in  strengthening  the  moral  foundations  of  the 
family,  school  and  public  life,  under  which 
alone  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
fidence of  every  one  in   the  stability  of  his 


rights  can  develop,  we  command  our  ministers 
and  chief  officials  concerned  in  this  matter  to 
submit  to  us  their  views  regarding  the  execu- 
tion of  our  intentions." 

„^    ^     ,  ^,  After  the  first  cxpres- 

EfTect  of  the  .  1 

,    _.     .^    ,        sion    of    surprise    and 
Czars  Manifesto  .^  ^, , 

gratification  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  comment  in  the  European 
papers  on  the  Czar's  decree  is  rather 
skeptical  than  confident.  The  common 
criticism  is  that  the  terms  of  the  decree 
are  so  vague  as  to  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  out.  The  censor- 
ship makes  any  free  discussion  of  the 
matter  impossible  in  Russia  itself,  and 
one  must  read  between  the  lines  to  dis- 
cover what  the  newspapers  really  think 
of  the  situation.  The  Moscow  Viedonwsti 
probably  expresses  the  general  sentiment 
when  it  declares  that  rumors  circulated 
by  Russia's  enemies  at  home  and  abroad 
have  created  disorders  and  discontent 
in  all  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  when  a  decisive  word  was 
necessary  to  free  the  country  from  un- 
certainty, and  to  mark  out  the  path  she 
was  to  follow.  ''  This  word  is  now 
uttered,"  the  paper  adds.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  from  the  manifesto  itself 
that  the  Czar  is  resolved  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  principles  of  absolute  monarchy 
and  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  that  the 
central  Government  is  not  to  be  weakened 
by  bestowing  any  increased  independence 
on  local  elements.  The  attitude  of  the 
press  in  Germany  may  be  gathered  from 
the  characteristic  comments  of  the  Ber- 
lin Post.  That  paper  declares  that  the 
Czar  has  not  come  forward  with  definite 
proposals  or  with  any  well-considered 
plan,  but  has  only  mentioned  those  mat- 
ters in  which  he  thinks  reform  may  be 
made.  This  want  of  positiveness  looks 
as  if  even  in  high  quarters  there  was  still 
some  uncertainty  in  regard  to  what  is 
actually  desired.  And,  moreover,  the  fact 
that  the  Czar  wishes  to  hear  the  judg- 
ments and  opinions  of  widely  differing 
circles  before  further  steps  are  taken 
gives  rise  to  the  fear  that  so  many  views 
may  be  expressed  that  general  confusion 
will  result.  The  Austrian  press  agrees 
with  the  German,  and  naturally  in  Eng- 
land considerable  skepticism  reigns  as  to 
any  good  which  may  come  from  St. 
Petersburg. 
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^    ,  .On    learning    that    seven 

Turkey  and  ^^^^^^  Bulgarian  bands  had 
Macedonia  ^^^^^  formed  for  spring  oper- 
ations in  Macedonia  the  Government  at 
Constantinople  decided  to  call  out  the- 
reserves  of  the  Second  and  Third  Army 
Corps,  which  have  their  headquarters  at 
Adrianople  and  IMonastir  respectively. 
At  the  present  time  these  reserves  are  In 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  but  the  Admiralty 
has  been  instructed  to  be  ready  to  trans- 
]X)rt  300,000  men  if  so  ordered.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  states  that 
Marshal  Edhem  Pasha  will  be  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Macedonian  army. 
Meanwhile  Bulgaria  has  been  adopting 
special  measures  for  preventing  the  in- 
road of  revolutionary  bands  from  that 
country  into  Macedonia.  A  flying 
column  of  gendarmerie  has  been  formed, 
which  consists  of  200  mounted  men  and 
100  foot,  and  which  will  patrol  the  border 
districts  night  and  day.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  blockade  completely  the 
whole  frontier,  and  members  of  the  bands 
are  constantly  passing  from  one  country 
to  the  other. — Mr.  Leishman  has  at  last 
obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government 
the  concessions  which  the  United  States 
has  so  earnestly  desired.  Henceforth  the 
examinations  and  diplomas  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  College  at  Beirut  will  be 
recognized  officially  just  as  the  French 
are.  Moreover,  the  wives  and  children 
of  Armenians  who  have  become  natural- 
ized Americans  will  now  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  empire  without  hindrance  and 
may  join  their  husbands  and  fathers  in 
this  country.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
has  agreed  to  recognize  American  re- 
ligious and  educational  establishments, 
and  only  the  imperial  sanction  is  needed 
to  carry  their  agreement  into  effect.  As 
a  result  of  this  concession,  Mr.  Banks, 
the  American  archeologist,  who  has 
b^.en  waiting  three  years  for  such  per- 
mission, would  be  allowed  to  undertake 
excavation  at  Tel-Abraham  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 


The  Poliah  Contest      ^he   eyes    of    Poles 
in  Silesia  ^"^    Germans    are 

turned  with  keen  m- 
terest  on  the  electoral  campaign  which  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Poles  in 
Upper  Silesia.  Silesia  is  a  section  of 
Poland  which  fell  away  (under  one 
branch  of  the  Piast  family)  in  the  four- 


teenth century  and  was  bequeathed  to 
Brandenburg  by  Duke  George  William 
of  Liegnitz,  the  last  of  the  Silesian  Pi- 
asts,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  the 
nobles,  the  townsmen  and  the  priests  had 
early  become  Germanized,  Silesia  was 
long  ago  accounted  as  thoroughly  Ger- 
man. Only  the  common  folk  of  Polish 
descent  preserved  among  themselves  the 
Polish  language.  Even  these,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  upper  classes, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  Germans 
who  merely  spoke  a  different  language. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  national  Pol- 
ish spirit,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  six 
centuries,  began  to  awaken.  Gradually 
the  renascent  spirit  penetrated  all  the 
classes  of  Upper  Silesia.  According  to 
the  last  Prussian  census  report  there  live 
in  Silesia  nearly  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  Poles.  Hitherto  these  people 
have  chosen  as  their  representatives  in 
the  German  Parliament  and  in  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  Germans,  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party — the  Center.  But 
when  the  Poles  observed  that  the  party 
which,  ''  for  the  good  of  the  faith,"  they 
had  so  faithfully  supported,  had,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Kidturkampf,  be- 
come lukewarm  in  its  support  of  the 
Poles  against  the  denationalizing  projects 
of  the  Government ;  when  they  perceived 
that  the  Center  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  Government  party  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  priests  were  carrying  on 
in  their  churches  the  work  of  Germaniza- 
tion  "  for  the  good  of  the  faith,"  their 
adhesion  to  the  party  began  to  slacken. 
A  few  months  ago  was  organized  the  Pol- 
ish Electoral  Society  of  Silesia,  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  agitating  against  the 
Center  and  against  German  and  Polish 
Socialists,  but  also  of  promoting  the  edu- 
cational and  economic  reform  of  the  Si- 
lesian people.  In  an  address  which  the 
Polish  Electoral  Society  of  Silesia  has 
just  issued  it  says : 

"  We  are  against  the  Center,  in  the  first 
place,  because  no  German  has  the  right  to  hold 
out  his  hand  for  Polish  credentials ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  because  the  Center  is  assuming 
more  and  more  the  character  of  a  Government 
party ;  and,  lastly,  because  its  adherents  in  Si- 
lesia cultivate  the  policy  of  Germanization." 

In  answer  to  this  the  Center  has  pub- 
lished in  the  German  papers  a  disclaimer 
of  the  anti-Polish  acts  of  the  Prussian 
Government. 


The    Passing*    of    Speaker    Henderson 

By    Julian    W.    Richards 

[Mr.  Richards  is  Private  Secretary  to  Speaker  Henderson,  and  he  informs  us  that  this  article  has 

been  approved  by  the  Spealier  and  that  the  portion  of  it   relating  to  an   interview   between    President 
Roosevelt    and    Mr.    Henderson    was    revised    by    the    President  himself. — Editoh.] 

'  '  np  HE  king  is  dead !     Long  live  the  President  or  with  his  party  in  regard  to 

1         king !  "     As  Speaker  Hender-  legislation  for  Porto  Rico,  but  when  this 

son  rapped  upon  the  Speaker's  question  reached  final  adjustment  it  was 

desk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  admitted  that  he  had  all  along  stood  with 

twelve    o'clock    noon,    March    4th,    and  the  majority  of  his  party,  and  before  he 

said :  "  I  declare  the  Fifty-seventh  Con-  closed  his  career  as  Speaker   he  had  the 

gress  adjourned  sine  die,"  he  voiced  his  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the   Porto 

own  farewell  to  political  life  and  his  re-  Rican    problem,    to    the    unraveling    of 

habilitation    as    a    private    citizen    after  which  he  devoted  much  earnest  endeavor, 

twenty  years  of  public  service.    With  the  had  been  worked  out  right, 

assembling  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  When   President  Roosevelt  succeeded 

a  new^  Speaker  must  take  up  the  burden  the  lamented  McKinley  these  stories  of 

which  has  fallen  from  the  broad  shoul-  friction  between  the  White  House  and 

ders  of  a  man  who  by  his  own  decision  the  Capitol  took  on  new  life.     The  beet 

laid  aside  the  honor  of  the  second  place  sugar    controversy,    which    delayed    the 

in  the  Government.  passage  of  the  bill  for  reciprocity  with 

To  succeed  such  a  Speaker  as  Thomas  Cuba,  was  seized  upon  as  a  raison  d'etre 
B.  Reed  required  a  man  of  intensity  of  for  stories  that  the  President  was  angered 
character  and  strong  personality,  that  with  the  Republican  House  leaders  and 
there  might  be  no  descent  from  the  rug-  had  informed  the  Speaker  that  if  he  and 
ged  hights  to  w^hich  the  "  Czar  "  had  the  other  leaders  could  not  control  the 
lifted  the  headship  of  this  great  popular  Republican  majority  in  the  House,  it  was 
branch  of  Congress ;  and  the  verdict  of  time  they  abdicated  their  positions  and  a 
all  who  served  under  Speaker  Hender-  new  set  of  leaders  was  chosen, 
son  is  that,  while  he  walked  in  the  paths  One  day  when  these  rumors  were  fly- 
made  famous  by  his  predecessor,  he  ing  about,  thick  as  autumn  leaves,  a  con- 
made  these  paths  easier  of  access  and  ference  was  called  by  the  President.  The 
rendered  the  task  of  following  his  lead-  Speaker  and  a  number  of  prominent  men 
ership  pleasanter  and  the  way  smoother,  from  both  houses  of  Congress  were  pres- 

No  statesman  can  afford  to  be  thin-  ent.     The  conference  lasted  for  several 

skinned.     The  gnats  and  various  other  hours,  and  at  its  close  the  visitors  were 

sorts  of  stinging  things   gather  around  interrogated  concerning  it  by  the  news- 

him  in  numbers  measured  by  the  degree  paper  men  on  duty  at  the  White  House, 

of  the  brilliancy  of  his  attainments,  and  They  were  informed  that  the  President 

if  he  is  sensitive  to  their  presence   politi-  had  called  the  conference  and  it  was  but 

cal  life  soon  becomes  unbearable.  courtesy  to  him  that  he  alone  should  give 

Speaker  Henderson   felt  these  stings,  out  the  story, 

but,  along  with  the  integrity  characteris-  Now  a  Washington  correspondent  is 

tic  of  his  Scotch  ancestrv,  he  inherited  supposed  by  his  managing  editor  to  be 

a  strength  of  will  enabling  him  to  endure  little  less  than  omniscient.    This  manag- 

petty  annoyances  w^ith  no  manifestation  ing  editor,  sitting  at  his  desk  several  hun- 

of  resentment.  dred  miles  away,  seems    to    think    that 

During  the  second  year  of  his  Speaker-  when  he  wires  the  man  at  Washington 

ship  the  most  persistent  of  these  annoy-  to  interview  any  public  man,  presto !  it 

ances  was  the  rumor  that  he  was  at  va-  is  done.     Should  the  correspondent  "  fall 

riance  with  the  Administration  on  ques-  down,"  the  editor  charges  it  up  to  his 

tions  of  public  policy.     It  was  claimed  laziness   and  proceeds  at  once  to  roast 

that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  him.      The    correspondents    knew    this 
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peculiarity  of  managing  editors  and  real- 
ized that  they  must  have  some  sort  of 
story  about  this  conference.  The  man- 
ner, tone,  facial  expression  of  the  visitors 
as  to  vexation,  disgust,  anger,  or  per- 
plexity, distrust  and  downright  alarm 
were  carefully  canvassed. 

"  When  I  talked  to  Mr.  Blank,  he 
swore  at  me  roundly,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men.  "  His  face  was  red  and  I 
should  say  he  was  mad  clear  through." 

"  Those  fellows  were  the  leaders  of 
the  House,"  said  another,  "  and  each  of 
them  looked  as  tho  he  had  just  heard 
from  his  home  convention  and  the  other 
fellow  had  won.  I'll  wager  the  Presi- 
dent called  them  down  good  and  plenty." 

Each  of  the  young  men  had  noticed 
the  same  "  pointers,"  and  the  next  morn- 
ing newspaper  readers  found  upon  their 
breakfast  tables  long  accounts  of  another 
"  serious  disagreement "  between  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  and  other 
leaders  of  Congress. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
President  had  called  these  men  together 
to  discuss  a  phase  of  the  Schley  inquiry, 
and  during  the  whole  conference  the 
question  of  ''  aid  for  Cuba  "  had  not  been 
referred  to,  neither  was  there  the  slight- 
est friction  between  the  President  and 
any  of  his  visitors. 

It  might  be  asked,  how  could  the 
newspaper  men  know  this  unless  the  in- 
formation was  given  them  ?  But  how 
did  they  knozu  the  other  story? 

This  example  will  serve  to  fit  almost 
every  occasion  when  it  was  charged  that 
the  Speaker  and  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  were  at  variance  with  the 
President ;  and  yet.  even  up  to  the  last 
fortnight  of  the  session,  certain  reputable 
newspapers  gave  currency  to  the  same 
old  threadbare  and  frequently  discredited 
rumors. 

Both  the  Speaker  and  President 
Roosevelt  have  been  annoyed  by  the  per- 
sistence of  these  stories,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  several  times  denied  them 
emphatically.  On  the  occasion  of  a  call 
upon  the  President  by  the  Speaker,  on 
February  17th  last,  in  the  presence  of 
Senator  Spooner,  Secretary  Root  and 
Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  the 
President  paid  the  Speaker  a  high  com- 
pliment. Taking  both  of  the  Speaker's 
hands  in  his  he  said  very  earnestly :  "  I 


want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as 
Speaker.  I  recall  no  Speaker  with  a 
more  successful  record  of  substantial 
achievement  of  what  was  before  him  to 
do.  Your  work  is  to  be  all  the  more  ap- 
preciated because  so  many  new  questions 
were  involved  that  it  had  to  be  essen- 
tially creative  work." 

The  Speaker  was  manifestly  touched 
by  this  expression  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  and  he  replied : 
''  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  your  words, 
but  the  American  people  have  cause  on 
bended  knee  to  thank  their  God  for  giv- 
ing them  a  President  so  untiring  and 
successful  in  his  efforts  for  their  good. 
I  cannot  let  you  pay  this  kind  tribute  to 
me  without  saying  that  much  to  you." 

General  Dodge,  of  New  York,  who  is 
an  old  lowan  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
both  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Speaker,  was  so  impressed  by  the  occur- 
rence that  he  asked  permission  to  have 
the  words  of  the  two  men  transcribed 
that  he  might  keep  them  as  a  memento 
of  the  occasion  and  proof  of  the  cordial- 
ity between  them.  To  this  request  the 
President  willingly  gave  his  consent. 

To  those  who  have  been  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  Speaker  during  his 
term  of  service  as  such  several  elements 
of  his  character  have  become  especially 
prominent.  When  he  first  assumed  the 
gavel  he  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  with 
whom  he  was  discussing  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  the  organization  of  the 
House,  '*  I  want  to  be  entirely  fair  with 
every  one,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the 
chamber  he  may  sit.  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  that  I  am  a  tolerably  sound  parti- 
san Republican,  but  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now  that  no  partisan  advantage  will 
ever  accrue  to  my  party  through  any  un- 
fair ruling  of  mine ;  "  and  no  one,  not 
even  the  most  partisan  representative  of 
the  opposite  party,  will  charge  Speaker 
Henderson  with  unfairness. 

Altho  the  power  of  the  Speaker  is  al- 
most arbitrary,  yet  he  is  absolutely  bound 
by  the  rules  of  the  House  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  is  the  only  real  slave  in 
that  body. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  a 
big  town  meeting  in  which  the  man  who 
gets  upon  his  feet  first  and  shouts  "  Mr. 
Speaker"    the    loudest    is    entitled    to 
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recognition.  If  this  were  the  case  a  "I  will  not  abdicate  in  favor  of  Mr. 
large  part  of  each  session  would  be  but  Moon,  nor  will  I  delegate  to  him  the 
days  in  Bedlam  and  very  little  actual  right  to  decide  which  bills  shall  be  con- 
business  could  be  transacted.  In  order  sidered  and  which  shall  not.  There  will 
to  expedite  matters,  and  as  it  is  simply  be  no  more  unanimous  consents  until  he 
impossible  to  pass  all  bills  introduced,  gives  way  entirely."  The  Speaker  re- 
the  Speaker  selects  whom  he  will  recog-  mained  firm  to  the  last,  saying :  "  As  long 
nize  to  call  up  measures  by  the  method  as  I  am  Speaker  of  this  House  I  propose 
known  as  "  unanimous  consent."  The  to  be  Speaker,  and  my  tenure  of  office 
member  wishing  to  pass  a  bill,  local  in  holds  until  noon  of  the  4th  day  of 
its  character,   is   required   to   explain    it  March."' 

to  the  Speaker,  and  then  it  remains  for  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 

the   Speaker  to  decide  whether  the  bill  Speaker    Henderson   was   an    important 

shall  have  a  hearing  on  the  floor  or  not.  factor  in  framing  the  "  Reed  Rules,"  and 

This  gives  the  Speaker  great  power,  but  especially  in  that  radical  departure  from 

no  one  will  assert  that  Mr.  Henderson  former  custom  which   was   inaugurated 

has  used  this  power  other  than  wisely,  when  Mr.  Reed  counted  a  quorum, 

and  the  records  will  show  that  more  pri-  Mr.  Reed  was  first  elected  Speaker  of 

v^ate  bills  have  been  passed  by  "  unani-  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  he  being  the  suc- 

mous  consent "   during  his   Speakership  cessful    candidate   in   a   field   which    in- 

chan  ever  before  in  a  like  period.  eluded  Burrows  of  Michigan,  Cannon  of 

"  These  are  the  bills  which  mean  so  Illinois,  McKinley  of  Ohio,  and  Hender- 

much  to  the  boys,"  he  said.     ''  They  are  son  of  Iowa ;  and  these  gentlemen  fre- 

local,  mostly,  to  their  districts,  and  are  of  quently  met  in  consultation  with  him  at 

special  benefit  to  their  constituents,  and  his    request    when  the  so-called  "  Reed 

I  am  always  glad  to  help  them  when  I  Rules  "  were  being  shaped.    The  country 

can,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  meas-  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  doing  away  with 

ures  are  good  ones."  the  filibustering  tactics  that  had  charac- 

Before  deciding,  however,  in  regard  to  terized  former  Congresses,  and  as  a  step 
bills  concerning  which  there  might  be  in  this  direction  these  gentlemen  in  con- 
any  controversy,  they  were  submitted  to  sultation  with  Speaker  Reed  decided  that 
the  wise  heads  among  the  leaders  and  the  Speaker  had  a  right  to  count  a 
their  advice  was  asked.  In  the  matter  of  quorum  in  case  the  Democrats  persisted 
unanimous  consents  he  manifested  his  in  blocking  the  wheels  of  legislation  by 
fairness  by  alternating  recognition  be-  refusing  to  answer  to  their  names  on 
tween  members  of  the  political  parties  roll-call.  Only  a  few  days  later  and  the 
in  an  entirely  impartial  manner.  time  for  action   came.     A   roll-call  had 

Some  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  been  ordered,  the  opposition  sat  in  si- 
last  session  Mr.  Moon,  of  Tennessee,  an-  lence,  refusing  to  answer,  and  the  call 
nounced  his  intention  in  a  speech  on  the  showed  that  not  a  quorum  had  answered 
floor  to  object  to  the  consideration  of  to  their  names.  Mr.  Henderson  was  in 
any  more  bills  by  unanimous  consent  his  place  on  the  floor  when  a  messenger 
until  the  Committee  on  Rules  should  re-  touched  his  shoulder  and  whispered  to 
port  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  a  him  that  the  Speaker  desired  to  see  him 
bill  which  he  had  introduced  constituting  at  the  desk.  He  went  to  the  desk  and 
the  Territory  of  Jefferson  out  of  the  In-  the  Speaker  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone, 
dian  Territory.  The  Speaker,  immedi-  ''  Well,  David,  we  are  up  to  it  now." 
ately  upon  this  declaration,  closed  his  Mr.  Henderson  replied,  with  all  the 
unanimous  consent  book  and  stated  to  all  force  of  his  nature  aroused  to  action, 
applicants  that  he  would  not  recognize  "  Tom,  you  must  go  ahead !  Remember, 
any  one  for  unanimous  consent  until  Mr.  all  our  boys  will  stand  by  you !  " 
Moon  withdrew  his  threat.  Some  of  The  Speaker  counted  a  quorum,  and 
them  suggested  that  they  should  try  to  then  followed  those  exciting  scenes 
get  the  member  from  Tennessee  to  waive  which  are  historic. 

his  objection  in  favor  of  their  particular  A  dispatch  announcing  the  assassina- 

bills.  tion  of  President  McKinley  was  handed 

"  That  won't  do,"  said    the  Speaker,  to  Speaker  Henderson  as  he  was  about 
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to  take  passage  on  a  steamer  at  Cher- 
bourg, France,  to  return  to  the  United 
States  from  a  trip  abroad.  The  shock 
was  a  severe  one,  for  he  had  long  loved 
McKinley  as  a  man  and  admired  him  as 
a  statesman,  but  most  of  all  because  he 
realized  that  it  was  the  manifestation  of 
an  attempt  to  naturalize  anarchy  in  the 
United  States ;  and  his  first  public  utter- 
ance after  reaching  our  shores  was  a 
promise  to  aid  in  every  possible  manner 
any  legislation  tending  to  crush  out  this 
dangerous  propaganda. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  a  large 
audience  in  his  own  State  soon  after- 
ward the  Speaker  said : 

"  The  dying  McKinley  said,  '  It  is  God's 
way,'  and  I  believe  he  was  right.  In  that 
terrible  moment  I  feel  that  God  gave  him  to 
see  the  danger  which  threatens  our  nation  in 
the  coming  of  this  red-handed  outcast  from 
foreign  shores,  and  I  believe  he  felt  that  his 
death  was  God's  way  of  arousing  us  to  a  sense 
of  our  duty  and  nerving  us  to  give  battle  to 
the  accursed  serpent  which  seeks  a  hiding 
place  in  this  free  country." 

The  Spanish  War  and  the  resultant 
territorial  expansion  of  the  United  States 
made  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh 
Congresses  epochal,  and  the  Speaker  took 
a  prominent  part  in  shaping  the  many 
great  measures  which  were  made  neces- 
sary by  our  changed  conditions  and 
added  responsibilities.  But  this  was  not 
all  the  creative  work  of  these  Congresses. 
Following  upon  the  monetary  conference 
at  Atlantic  City,  presided  over  by  the 
Speaker,  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  gave  to 
the  Gold  Standard  the  "  vitality  and  va- 
lidity of  law,"  and  then  followed  many 
new  and  important  measures,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Anti-Trust  legislation  enacted 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. Upon  these  and  other  questions 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try the  Speaker's  room  was  the  scene  of 
frequent  earnest  consultations,  and  in 
that  room  ideas  and  plans  were  evolved 
and  suggested  which  later  on  came  from 
thj  hands  of  the  great  committees  in 
shape  for  submission  to  the  House. 

To  facilitate  the  passage  of  some  of 
these  important  measures  it  became 
necessary  to  evoke  the  great  power  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  critic  of 
the  methods  of  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  can  always  find  place  for  an 


attack  upon  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
This  committee,  it  is  true,  has  immense 
power  in  bringing  a  measure  safely 
through  the  cross-seas  of  a  filibustering 
opposition.  It  can  decide  that  debate  on 
any  measure  shall  end  at  a  certain  speci- 
fied hour,  and  that  then  the  previous 
question  may  be  considered  as  ordered 
and  the  bill  put  upon  its  passage  imme- 
diately without  intervening  motion  or 
amendment.  This  is  a  most  drastic  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  committee  consists  of  the  Speaker 
and  two  other  members  of  the  majority 
together  with  two  members  of  the  mi- 
nority; hence  the  three  members  of  the 
majority  must  vote  together  to  report  the 
rule,  and  then  it  is  of  no  effect  until  it  is 
adopted  by  a  majority  in  the  House. 

Concisely  stated,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  simply  a  potent  instrument  for 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majority.  In 
a  body  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule, 
this  committee  only  affords  a  sure  meth- 
od of  enforcing  this  right.  The  Speaker, 
however,  always  held  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  take  action  except  in  an  emergency 
and  upon  measures  of  the  greatest  gen- 
eral importance. 

During  the  last  term  of  Speaker  Hen- 
derson's administration  the  "  Iowa  idea  " 
began  to  develop  among  certain  politi- 
cians belonging  to  a  new  regime  in  his 
State.  This  so-called  idea  first  came  to 
light  in  an  apparently  innocent  plank  in 
the  State  platform,  adopted  two  years 
ago,  on  which  only  State  officers  were 
nominated.  This  plank  attracted  little  at- 
tention at  first,  altho  some  of  the  older  poli- 
ticians shook  their  heads  and  suggested 
that  if  it  were  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion it  would  be  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical admission  that  the  tariff  fosters  the 
trusts.  It  was  supposed,  however,  that 
this  platform  was  intended  solely  for 
State  consumption,  and  that  when  the 
Congressional  campaign  came  on  the 
managers  of  the  *'  Iowa  idea  "  would  be 
content  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  na- 
tional platform.  But  the  new  regime  did 
not  intend  to  give  up  the  advantage  it 
had  gained,  and  in  the  convention  last 
year  the  ''  Iowa  idea  "  was  again  ex- 
pressed in  the  plank  demanding    a    re- 
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vision  of  the  tariff  wherever  it  had  be-  tain  himself  as  Speaker  of  the  House  he 

come   a    "  shelter   to  monopoly."      This  had  separated  himself  from  the  interests 

was  the  language  of  the  platform,  but  of  the  people  of  his  State  and  district 

the  platform-makers  talked  openly  of  the  and  did  not  keep  informed  as  to  their 

necessity  of  tariff  revision  and  that  such  desires  on  this  subject, 

revision  should  be  brought  about  as  soon  True,  these  charges  effected  nothing, 

as  possible,  and  it  was  hinted  that  the  for  he  was  renominated  by  acclamation 

short  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Con-  while  he  was  yet  in  Washington  engaged 

gress  would  be  the  proper  time  for  be-  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Speaker ; 

ginning  the  work.     And  here  began  the  but  as  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the 

friction  which  ultimately  brought  about  fall    campaign    approached,    the    "  Iowa 

the  declination  by  the   Speaker    of    the  idea "    was    forced    into   greater   promi- 

unanimous  renomination  which  had  been  nence,  together  with  the  declaration  thai 

tendered  him  by  the  Republican  conven-  no  one  should  accept  a  nomination  at  the 

tion  of  his  district.  hands    of    the  Republican  party  in  the 

Speaker  Henderson  believed  honestly  State  unless  he  subscribed  heartily  to  the 

and  earnestly  in  protection.     He  admit-  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  State 

ted,    however,    that    there    was    nothing  convention.     Then   it   was   the    Speaker 

sacred  in  the  schedules  and  that  possibly  discovered  that  he  would  be  placed  in  the 

some   of   them   should   be   revised ;   but,  position  of  antagonizing  the  Republican 

having  passed  through  three  seasons  of  organization  of  the  State  with  the  Gov- 

tariff  revision  during  his  service  in  the  ernor  at  its  head — not  that  he  would  have 

House,  he  thoroughly  realized  that  any  to  fight  the  organization  at  the  polls,  for 

attempt  at  tariff  changing  brings  about  its  leaders,  at  least,  had  agreed  to  sup- 

a  period  of  great  commercial  uncertainty  port  him,  but  he  would  have  to  combat 

and  disturbance,  and  he  held  that  it  was  the  *'  Iowa  idea,"  which  they  had  set  up 

the  hight  of  folly  to  endanger  our  pros-  as  the  type  and  model  of  loyalty  to  the 

perity  by  invoking  that  spirit  of  uncer-  Republican  party.     Confronted  by  these 

tainty  which  might  produce  a  panic,  sim-  conditions   he   felt  he  must  decline   the 

ply     because     the     present     tariff     law  nomination  which  had  been  given  him  by 

possibly    contains    some    schedules    that  the  convention  several  months  before,  for 

should  be  revised.    He  held  that  it  would  he  preferred  to  give  up  the  high  position 

be  impossible,  with  the  rules  which  now  he  had  attained  after  nearly  a  score  of 

govern  the  Senate,  to  put  through  both  years  of  service  in  Congress,  rather  than 

houses  any  scheme  for  a  revision  of  some  bend  the  knees  to  false  gods, 

of   the    schedules    without   precipitating  It  was  not  a  retreat  from  the  presence 

general  tariff   revision,  because    of    the  of  the  enemy,  for  there  was  at  no  time 

diversity  of  interests  and  the  fact  that  no  any  danger  that  he  would  be  beaten  at 

two  sections  of  the  country  are  agreed  the  polls,  and  Judge  Birdsall,  who  was 

as  to  which  schedules  ought  to    be    re-  nominated  by  the  reconvened  convention, 

vised,  and  because  it  would  require  more  received    6,000    more    votes    than    were 

time  than  could  be  given  at  a  short  ses-  given  to  ex-Governor  Boies,  the  Demo- 

sion  of  Congress.  cratic  nominee.     He  simply  found  that 

It  was  Speaker  Henderson's  desire  at  a  theory  (the  "  Iowa  idea,"  if  you  please 

all  times  to  be  the  Speaker  for  the  whole  to  so  term  it)  dominated  the  Republican 

country,  and  not  for  any  section,  State  party    organization    in    his    State.      He 

or  district ;   but  this  broad-minded   and  could  not  subscribe  to  this  theory,  for  he 

patriotic  determination,  which  was  recog-  believed   that   the   protective   policy,  in- 

nized  and  commended  by  his  colleagues,  augurated  and  maintained  by  the  Repub- 

became,  strangely  enough,  an  instrument  lican  party,  was  necessary  to  the  prosper- 

of  assault  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  ele-  ity  of  the  whole  country.     He  was  too 

ment  in  the  Republican  party  of  his  own  true  a  man  and  too  honest  a  Republican 

State.  to    dissemble    upon    a    question    which 

When  it  became  known  that  his  posi-  seemed  to  him  so  vital ;  and,  rather  than 

tion  on  the  tariff  did  not  accord  exactly  become  the  cause  of  dissensions  in  the 

with  the  "  Iowa  idea  "  it  began    to    be  party  in  his  State,  he  determined  to  stand 

hinted  that  he  was  "  getting  away  from  aside  and  "  let  the  new  light  shine." 

his  people,"  that  in  his  anxiety  to  main-  Washington,  d.  c. 
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By  Professor  Ronald  Ross,   F.R.S.,   F.R.C.S.,  C.  B. 

[Dr.  Ross,  to  whom  has  just  been  granted  one  of  the  Nobel  Prizes  for  this  year  for  his  successful 
investigation  of  the  relations  between  malaria  and  mosquitoes,  is  looked  up  to  by  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific world  as  the  authority  on  this  subject.  He  was  born  in  1857  and  is  the  son  of  General  Sir  C.  C. 
C.  Ross,  and  after  graduation  from  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London  he  entered  in  1881  the 
Indian  Medical  Service.  In  1894  he  determined  to  make  an  experimental  investigation  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Manson  and  Laveran  that  mosquitoes  are  connected  with  the  propagation  of  mala- 
ria. After  two  and  a  half  years'  failure  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  this.  At  present  he  is  directing 
the  work  of  limiting  malaria  in  the  British  possessions  in  India  and  in  South  Africa  and  is  training  a 
number  of  scientific  aids  for  this  purpose  at  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  in  England. 
— Editor.  ] 


OUR  knowledge  of  malaria  was  in  a 
very  chaotic  state  until,  as  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  quinine 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great 
Italian  physician,  Torti,  was  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate this  disease  from  other  fevers 
and  describe  its  symptoms  with  exact- 
ness. During  the  eighteenth  century 
Morton,  Lancisi,  Pringle  and  others 
made  the  observation  that  this  disease 
raged  especially  in  low-lying  lands  on 
the  borders  of  stagnant  waters.  These 
investigators  were  the  first  to  announce 
the  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  malaria, 
which,  under  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  generally  admitted  down  to  our  own 
day.  They  taught  that  malaria  is  due  to 
a  miasm  which  arises  from  the  soil  or 
from  water  in  infected  regions. 

A  great  step  forward  was  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  malaria  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Meckel, 
Virchow  and  Frerichs  made  it  clear  that 
the  pathological  product  characteristic 
of  the  disease  was  a  black  substance 
found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  organs  of 
patients,  consisting  of  fine  granular  mat- 
ter, black  or  dark  brown  in  color,  which 
was  called  by  them  malarial  pigment,  or 
melanine.  The  investigations  along 
these  lines  were  crowned  by  the  dis- 
covery made  by  Laveran  in  1880.  This 
French  investigator,  working  in  Algiers, 
showed  that  melanine  is  produced  in  the 
bodies  of  innumerable  very  minute 
parasites,  which  live  in  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  of  malaria  patients. 

By  a  very  fortunate  coincidence  it  was 
just  at  this  time  that  Ray  Lankester  in- 
itiated tlie  science  of  the  parasitology  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  by  his  discovery  of 
certain  parasites  in  the  blood  of  frogs, 
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which  he  called  Drepanidiurn  rananun. 
The  relationship  between  the  parasites  > 
found  by  these  two  investigators  was  at 
once  evident.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  parasite  discovered  by  Laveran 
was  a  protozoon  and  not  a  vegetable,  like 
the  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms 
which  had  been  discovered  shortly  be- 
fore by  Pasteur,  Lister,  Koch  and  others. 
In  the  year  1885  a  new  step  forward 
was  made  as  the  result  of  Golgi's  re- 
searches in  Italy.  He  showed  that  the 
malarial  parasite  of  human  beings  is 
propagated  in  the  bodies  of  the  host  by 
ordinary  multiplication,  and  also  by  a 
sexual  generation  including  spore-forma- 
tion. The  exacerbations  of  malarial 
fever  in  a  patient  were  shown  by  his 
investigations  to  coincide  with  sporula- 
tion;  and  he  demonstrated  that  there 
were  at  least  three  varieties  of  malarial 
parasites  that  occurred  in  the  blood  of 
malarial  patients  in  Italy. 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  make  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  malaria  defi- 
nite was  to  study  the  life  history  of  the 
malarial  parasite  outside  of  man.  The 
problem  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
It  seemed  then  as  if  the  parasite  lived 
freely  in  the  water  and  soil  of  swampy 
regions,  and  found  a  way  into  the  human 
body  by  the  respiratory  or  digestive 
tracts.  In  order  to  prove  this  it  was 
necessary  to  find  these  parasites  in  the 
water  or  the  soil  of  infected  territories. 
The  parasite,  however,  was  not  a  bac- 
terium, but  an  animal  organism.  It 
could  not,  like  bacteria,  be  cultivated  on 
gelatin.  Malaria  could  be  transferred 
l)y  the  injection,  as  it  was  proved,  of 
fresh  blood  from  a  malaria  patient,  but 
this  was  quite  different  from  cultivating 
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it  on  an  artificial  mediuni.  Only  one 
thing  remained  then,  to  find  the  malarial 
parasites  in  the  soil  or  the  water,  which 
seemed  impossible. 

Dr.  Patrick  Manson  fin-nished  the  first 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  He 
had  already  theoretically  suggested  the 
explanation  of  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  known  as  filiariasis^  and  careful 
observation  showed  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  The  mosquito  proved  to  be  the 
intermediate  host  for  the  distribution  of 
this  animal  parasitic  disease  from  man  to 
man.  Manson  applied  this  successfully 
proven  theory  to  malaria,  asserting  that 
the  only  explanation  possible  was  that 
the  mosquito  was  the  carrier  of  the  dis- 
ease from  man  to  man.  Laveran  an- 
nounced that  he  was  ready  to  accept 
Manson's  views  on  the  strength  of  the 
analogy  with  filiaria  nocturna.  Koch, 
and  afterw^ard  Bignami  and  Mendini,  be- 
came advocates  of  the  theory  that  ma- 
laria was  mosquito  borne,  partly  because 
of  its  special  epidemicity  and  partly  be- 
cause of  a  curious  analogy  betw^een  the 
protozoan  parasites  of  Texas  cattle  fever 
which,  as  was  shown  by  Smith  and  Kil- 
borne  in  America,  are  carried  from  beast 
to  beast  by  a  tick. 

Dr.  Manson  spoke  to  me  of  his  theory 
and  it  seemed  to  me  extremely  plausible. 
It  w^as  this  theory  of  Manson's  which 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  malarial 
distribution ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
without  this  theory  the  question  would 
still  remain  unsolved. 

Dr.  Manson  mentioned  his  theory  to 
me  tow^ard  the  end  of  1894,  and  I  under- 
took to  study  the  question  as  fully  as 
possible.  I  began  my  researches  at 
Secunderabad,  India,  in  April,  1895.  I 
may  say  at  once  that  I  must  express  my 
obligations  for  constant  encouragement 
and  helpful  suggestions  to  Manson  and 
Laveran,  as  well  as  to  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. The  task  was  not  an  easy  one, 
however.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  suc- 
cess in  solving  the  problem  must  be  at- 
tributed not  a  little  to  good  luck.  The 
only  method  possible  was  to  examine 
carefully  all  the  tissues  of  mosquitoes 
w^hich  had  been  known  to  have  obtained 
blood  from  malarial  sufferers,  so  as  to 
find  some  trace  of  the  malarial  parasites. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  a  single 
mosquito   requires   two  or  three   hours. 


RONALD    ROSS 

The  form  and  the  appearance  of  the  ob- 
ject that  I  was  looking  for  were  entirely 
unknown  to  me,  and  besides  I  had  no 
idea  in  what  species  of  mosquito  I  would 
be  most  likely  to  find  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  my  researches  re- 
mained without  any  success  for  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half.  My  studies  were 
mainly  taken  up  with  specimens  of  the 
genus  Culex,  the  ordinary  mosquito, 
which  is  common  everywhere  in  the  In- 
dies, as  well  as  throughout  most  of  the 
w^orld.  After  many  negative  results  I 
finally  went  to  that  portion  of  India,  the 
Sigur-Gliat,  not  far  from  Ootacamund, 
wdiere  malaria  is  most  frequent  and 
virulent,  and  examined  mosquitoes  there, 
sure  that  I  would  find  among  them  some 
parasites  like  those  which  caused  mala- 
ria in  man.  My  efiforts  were  in  vain, 
however,  and  I  returned  to  the  plan  of 
carefully  following  certain  kinds  of 
mosquitoes.  Over  and  over  again  I 
foimd  that  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Culex, 
fed  upon  infected  malarial  subjects, 
whose  blood  contained  many  malarial 
parasites,   showed  not  a  trace  of  these 
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parasites,  tlio  the  insects  were  carefully 
examined  cell  by  cell.  It  was  evident 
that  the  malarial  parasites  were  com- 
pletely digested  in  the  stomach  of  the 
mosquitoes. 

Einally,  in  a  flask  filled  with  mosquito 
larvae,  brought  me  by  a  native  from  an 
unknown  source,  I  found  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mosquitoes  that  were  quite  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  to  Culex.     The  in- 
sects   had    special    markings    on    their 
wings  and  their  ova  were  in  the  form  of 
boats.      Eight    of    these    insects    were 
placed   upon   a   malarial   patient,   whose 
blood   contained   crescentic   malarial   or- 
ganisms.     Six   of  them   were   dissected 
without  success.     In  the  seventh,  how- 
ever, I  found  on  carefully  going  over  the 
stomach  of  the  insects  that  an  unusual 
element  was  present.     I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  stomach  there  were  certain  round   or 
oval  cells,  two  or  three  times  the  diame- 
ter of  a   red   corpuscle,   such  as   I   had 
never  seen  in  specimens  of  mosquitoes 
hitherto    examined.      Imagine    my    sur- 
prise and  delight  when  I  found  in  each 
of  these  cells  some  granules  of  melanine, 
the  characteristic  pigment  formed  by  the 
malarial  organism  alone.    The  following 
day   the   eighth   mosquito   of   the    same 
kind   was   dissected   and   found   to   con- 
tain exactly  the  same  kind  of  cells,  each 
of   them    inclosing   some   melanine,    but 
these  cells  in  this  mosquito  were  a  little 
larger  than  those  examined  the  day  be- 
fore. 

These  fortunate  observations  gave  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  peculiar 
cells  that  I  had  found  were  the  zygotes 
of  the  parasite  of  remittent  fever  in 
process  of  development  within  the  tissues 
of  the  mosquito.  I  learned  very  shortly 
afterward  that  the  mosquito  with  special- 
ly marked  wings  and  ova  in  the  form  of 
a  boat  belonged  to  the  genus  Anopheles. 
Naturally  these  two  observations  were  of 
themselves  entirely  insufficient  to  prove 
the  connection  between  malaria  and 
the  mosquito.  Subsequent  observations, 
however,  confirmed  my  suspicions  as  to 
the  relation  between  these  bodies  and 
the  malarial  parasite.  The  presence  of 
the  melanine,  a  very  typical  substance, 
almost  unique  in  its  way,  gave  me  a 
guiding  thread  which  was  iiot  difficult 
to     follow.      Mv     preparations     of     the 


stomachs  of  these  two  Anopheles  mosqui- 
toes were  afterward  examined  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Manson,  Thin  and  Bland-Sutton, 
who  confirmed  my  observations  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

In  a  series  of  observations  made  upon 
birds  and  various  mosquitoes  I  succeed- 
ed in  demonstrating  very  clearly  that 
these  pigmented  cells,  which  I  had  found 
in  the  stomach  walls  of  the  Anopheles 
mosquito,  corresponded  to  the  phenomena 
to  be  observed  whenever  certain  kinds 
of  mosquitoes  feed  upon  animals  hav- 
ing blood  cell  parasitic  diseases.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  these 
pigmented  cells  constituted  one  stage  of 
the  development  of  such  parasites  in  the 
mosquito.  This  idea  was  accepted  by 
both  Laveran  and  Manson,  to  whom  I 
had  sent  specimens,  and  in  June,  1898, 
Manson  published  an  illustrated  memoir 
bearing  on  my  researches  and  showed 
that  the  pigmented  cells  must  be  the 
zygotes  or  conjugation  cells  of  the  proc- 
ess of  fertilization  of  the  parasite  of 
malaria,  which  had  been  discovered  and 
described  by  MacCallum  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

It  remained  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  development  of  these  conjugation 
cells.  I  found  that  the  zygotes  enlarged 
and  after  a  while  began  to  divide  into 
segments.  Each  one  of  these  became  af- 
ter a  time  a  blastophore,  or  spore-bearer, 
carrying  a  certain  number  of  sporoblasts 
attached  to  its  surface.  The  terminal 
stage  showed  the  zygote  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  sporoblasts,  or,  as  they  have 
since  been  called,  filiform  elements. 

I  found  further  that  the  zygotes,  or 
conjugate  forms,  of  the  malarial  parasite 
come  to  maturity  and  begin  to  divide 
about  a  week  after  the  infection  of  the 
insect.  Then  under  the  form  of  filiform 
elements,  or  sporoblasts,  they  become 
distributed  through  the  body  of  their 
host.  What  happens  to  them  afterward  ? 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  little  cor- 
puscles found  their  way  into  every  part 
of  the  mosquito's  body.  They  could  be 
found  even  in  the  palpi  of  the  insects, 
but  what  became  of  them  remained  a 
difficult  problem.  I  sacrificed  many 
thousand  insects  in  order  to  try  to  de- 
termine the  ultimate  transformation  of 
the  malarial  parasite. 

Einally,   in   examining  the   head   and 
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thorax  of  a  mosquito,  I  found  a  large 
gland  composed  of  a  central  canal  sur- 
rounded by  a  bunch  of  cells.  My  aston- 
ishment was  great  when  I  found  that  a 
number  of  these  cells  were  intimately 
united  with  the  blasts,  or  filiform  ele- 
ments, which  are  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  normal  cells  of  the 
mosquito.  I  had  no  idea  at  first  what 
this  gland  was.  It  was  a  large  racemose 
organ,  composed  of  six  lobes  placed 
three  on  each  side  of  the  insect's  neck. 
The  canals  from  the  lobes  united  ulti- 
mately in  a  common  tube,  or  duct,  which 
ran  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  head 
and  penetrated  into  the  median  stylet,  or 
lancet  of  the  insect's  bill. 

The  conclusion  was  evident.  Observa- 
tions invariably  showed  the  filiform  ele- 
ments collected  in  the  cells  of  this  gland. 
This  gland  proved  to  be  the  salivary,  or 
venomous,  organ  of  the  insect.  Its  func- 
tion consists  in  secreting  the  fluid  which 
is  injected  by  the  insect  when  it  punc- 
tures the  skin.  It  is  this  fluid  which 
causes  the  well  known  irritation  at  the 
point  of  puncture,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  doubtless  to  prevent  the  contraction  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  part,  or  inhibit  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  discovery 
of  the  filiform  elements  in  the  cells  of 
this  gland  can  only  be  interpreted  in  one 
way.  These  filiform  elements  must  evi- 
dently pass  through  the  ducts  of  the 
gland  into  the  wound  made  by  the  bill  of 
the  insect,  and  so  cause  the  infection  of 
a  new  vertebrate  host. 

By  means  of  experiments  upon  birds, 
using  various  forms  of  red  blood  cell 
parasites  that  resemble  the  malarial  para- 
site, I  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  such 
an  infection  actually  took  place.  After 
this  I  was  about  to  undertake  similar  ex- 
periments on  human  subjects,  but  was 
prevented  by  other  duties.  No  time  was 
lost,  however,  since  others  supplied  the 
missing  links  in  the  demonstration. 
Bignami,  in  the  fall  of  1898,  used 
Anopheles  mosquitoes  and  succeeded  in 
causing  malaria  in  human  subjects.  Very 
shortly  afterward  Koch  repeated  and 
confirmed,  by  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity, the  results  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  hematic  parasites  of  man  as  well  as 
those  of  birds.  And  Manson  succeeded 
in  inoculating  two  human  subjects  with 
malaria  in  the  heart  of  London  by  means 


of   mosquitoes    from   the   Roman    Cam- 
pagna. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
mosquito  host  of  malaria  is  its  habits  in 
breeding.  While  the  ordinary  mosquito, 
Culex,  develops  in  any  water  receptacle 
that  may  happen  to  be  around  a  house, 
Anopheles  goes  through  its  larval  stage 
usually  in  the  little  pools  of  water  that 
gather  on  the  ground.  This  was  very 
clearly  demonstrated  in  our  recent  expe- 
dition to  Sierra  Leone.  While  Culex 
would  be  found  breeding  in  every  empty 
gourd  or  flowerpot  in  which  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  water,  Anopheles  was 
found  in  only  one  case  in  such  a  re- 
ceptacle. Everywhere  in  Free  Town 
where  there  existed  a  little  pool  of  water 
more  or  less  permanent,  because  filled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  rains.  Anoph- 
eles developed  luxuriantly.  The  larvae 
of  this  mosquito  seemed  to  be  able  to 
live  also,  and  this  is  a  significant  thing, 
on  green,  aquatic  plants. 

These  observations  serve  to  explain 
many  things  in  the  history  of  malaria. 
It  has  been  supposed,  for  example,  that 
malaria  occurred  whenever  soil  was 
freshly  turned  over.  Now,  however,  we 
are  able  to  point  to  a  number  of  observa- 
tions in  which  the  making  of  cuttings  for 
railroads,  or  other  such  work,  has  given 
rise  to  such  pools  of  water  as  are  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  Anoph- 
eles mosquito.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  turning  over  of  the  soil 
produces  depressions  capable  of  holding 
rain  water,  and  consequently  of  becom- 
ing a  breeding  place  for  Anopheles 
larvae.  Malaria  has  often  appeared  on 
board  a  vessel  touching  at  an  infected 
point.  The  patients  have  evidently  been 
bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes.  In  a 
word,  I  do  not  know  a  single  case  my- 
self which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
mosquito  theory  of  the  distribution  of 
malaria. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  theory 
which,  in  spite  of  repeated  refutation,  is 
constantly  renewed.  It  is  that  malaria 
exists  where  there  are  no  mosquitoes  and 
that  such  or  such  a  person  has  had  the 
fever  without  ever  having  been  bitten  by 
a  mosquito.  With  regard  to  this  we  may 
say  in  general  that  malaria  is  a  disease 
which  may  give  rise  to  relapses.  These 
relapses  are  not  preceded  by  mosquito 
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bites.  It  is  possible  to  suffer  from  malaria 
several  times,  then,  without  having  been 
bitten  more  than  once.  This  is  really 
the  answer  to  most  of  the  supposed  cases 
of  malaria  without  mosquitoes. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  in  any 
place  in  the  tropics,  and  I  have  traveled 
extensively,  without  finding  mosquitoes. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  found 
numerous  mosquitoes  where  I  have  been 
assured  that  none  existed.  For  instance, 
I  was  told  that  there  were  no  mosquitoes 
at  Sierra  Leone.  Careful  search  has  in- 
variably disclosed  the  existence  of  mos- 
quitoes in  every  malarial  region  in  which 
they  have  been  looked  for. 

The  prevention  of  malaria  consists 
then  in  the  extermination  of  the  Anoph- 
eles mosquito.  Owing  to  its  special 
habits  of  breeding,  this   is  not   difficult 


as  a  rule.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  pools  of  standing 
water.  Where  the  pools  of  water  are 
large  and  permanent  various  mosquito- 
cides  may  be  employed  to  kill  the  larvae 
during  their  process  of  development. 
Certain  products  of  crude  petroleum 
are  probably  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
M.  Grellet  reported  recently  a  case  in 
France  where  a  whole  region  had  been 
freed  from  its  malaria  by  the  extensive 
use  of  lime  for  agricultural  purposes. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  think,  then,  that 
we  shall  not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
these  insects,  and  with  them  the  malaria 
of  which  they  are  the  distributing  agent. 
The  theory  of  the  transmission  of  ma- 
laria by  the  mosquito  will  prove  as  use- 
ful to  humanity  as  it  is  interesting  for 
the  naturalist. 

Liverpool,  England. 


The    Permanent    International    Bureau   of  Peace 

B57  Elie    Ducoramun 

[M.  Ducommnn  shares  with  M.  Albert  Gobat  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Peace  for  this  year.     We  printed  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  them  both  two  weeks  ago  from  the  pen  of  Fr6d6ric  Passy. — Editor.] 

THE  oldest  peace  society  in  the  world 
was  founded  at  Boston,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  about 
1810,  on  the  initiative  of  Dr.  W.  Ellery 
Channing  and  Dr.  Noah  Worcester.  In 
August,  1 81 5,  a  peace  society  was 
formed  in  New  York.  Others  were  es- 
tablished ;  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  in 
Ohio,  in  January,  18 16,  at  Boston,  in 
1817  in  Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  in  1828 
in  South  Carolina;  altogether  they  con- 
stitute the  American  Peace  Society.  An- 
other peace  society  was  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1 816,  which  became  the  main 
trunk  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union. 

A  Peace  Society  was  formed  in  London 
in  1816;  it  has  been  very  prosperous  and 
is  no  longer  the  only  one,  for  the  peace 
societies  by  actual  count  now  number  a 
dozen. 

The  groups  so  formed  developed  slow- 
ly, in  the  United  States  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope;  for  a  long  time  they  worked  in 
isolation,  with  no  other  connections  be- 
tween them  than  the  bonds  of  friendship, 


kept  up  by  letters  between  the  more 
active  members. 

A  first  international  congress  of  peace 
was  organized  at  London  in  1843,  P^*^" 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  Hindley,  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  question  of 
arbitration  was  already  foreshadowed  in 
international  treaties.  A  second  congress 
was  held  in  Brussels  in  1848,  M.  Nis- 
shers  presiding;  and  the  following  year 
the  friends  of  peace  united  in  a  congress 
at  Paris,  August  22d,  Victor  Hugo  be- 
ing president  and  Richard  Cobden  vice- 
president. 

New  congresses  were  held,  in  1850  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  1851  at  London;  but 
more  than  thirty  years  rolled  away  be- 
fore the  genuine  universal  peace  con- 
gresses were  established.  During  this 
lapse  of  time  numerous  meetings  were 
held,  organized  sometimes  by  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
sometimes  in  Italy,  Belgium  or  Switzer- 
land by  the  "  International  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Association  "  of  London ;  but 
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these  meetings  were  naturally  of  a  par- 
ticular rather  than  general  character. 

A  large  number  of  peace  societies  were 
founded  between  1858  and  1889,  and  the 
need  began  to  be  felt  of  bringing  their 
delegates  together  in  regular  annual  con- 
gresses— occasions  which  would  enable 
them  to  unify  as  much  as  possible  their 
progress  and  to  exchange  their  mutual 
hopes. 

These  congresses  took  place  in  1889  at 
Paris,  in  1890  at  London,  in  1891  at 
Rome,  in  Berne  in  1892,  in  Chicago, 
1893;  at  Antwerp,  1894;  in  Budapest, 
1896;  at  Hamburg,  1897;  at  Paris,  1900, 
and  in  Glasgow  and  Monaco,  1901  and 
1902. 

The  first  idea  which  naturally  arises  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  confed- 
eration as  soon  as  it  is  seriously  estab- 
lished is  the  formation  of  a  bureau  to 
serve  both  as  a  center  of  information 
and  at  the  same  time  a  bond  of  union. 

This  idea  was  broached  from  several 
quarters  at  the  opening  of  the  first  regu- 
lar annual  congress.  It  was  emphasized 
in  London  at  the  congress  of  1890  by  a 
Danish  delegate,  M.  Frederic  Bajer,  and 
the  following  year  at  the  congress  of 
Rome  it  passed  from  an  idea  to  a  reality. 

A  Committee  of  Organization  was 
named,  and  its  first  business  was  to 
charge  the  writer  of  the  present  paper 
with  creating  at  Berne  the  permanent  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Peace  on  the  basis 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  congress 
of  1891,  under  the  title,  Statutes  of  a 
Society  to  represent  the  civil  personality 
under  the  laws  of  Switzerland. 

The  bureau  began  its  work  at  Berne 
the  1st  of  December,  1901,  and  its  stat- 
utes were  approved  by  the  fourth  univer- 
sal peace  congress  August  23d,  1892.  Its 
functions  were  determined  as  follows : 

a.  To  inform  itself  upon  questions  re- 
lating to  the  promulgation  and  defense 
of  its  common  ideas,  institutions  and  as- 
sociations in  regard  to  the  persons  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  peace  and  to  facili- 
tate intercourse  between  them. 

b.  To  assure  the  study  and  prepara- 
tion of  any  questions  which  can  be  put  in 
readiness  for  the  day  of  the  congresses, 
conferences   or   anv   other   international 


meetings  which  may  desire  to  make  use 
of  the  bureau,  and  to  aid  the  local  com- 
mittee of  each  of  these  meetings  in  that 
which  concerns  the  convocations  and  the 
other  connections. 

c.  To  execute  the  decisions  of  these 
meetings. 

d.  To  classify  and  preserve  the  ar- 
chives of  the  said  meetings,  all  matter 
which  is  confided  to  it  and  anything 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  move- 
ment toward  peace  and  arbitration. 

c.  To  establish  a  library  of  all  publica- 
tions relating  to  peace,  collecting  as  far 
as  possible  articles  from  journals  and  re- 
views, as  well  as  official  publications  of 
various  governments  touching  upon 
questions  which  may  concern  peace  be- 
tween nations. 

f.  To  collect  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  decisions  rendered  by  means  of  arbi- 
tration between  nations,  and  to  bring 
them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  practical  jurisprudence 
on  this  subject. 

g.  To  keep  ready  a  bibliography  of 
publications  relating  to  peace. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  multi- 
farious duties  the  bureau  found  itself 
limited  to  the  financial  resources  received 
from  optional  subsidies,  given  by  so- 
cieties and  particular  friends  of  peace. 
Its  beginnings  were  difficult  and  most 
modest.  It  has,  however,  by  degrees  de- 
veloped its  field  of  activity  in  proportion 
as  the  confidence  accorded  it  has  in- 
creased, upon  finding  it  as  respectful  of 
the  independence  of  each  of  the  peace 
societies  as  it  is  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing its  object  in  the  fullest  possible  man- 
ner. Its  annual  budget  is  still  restricted ; 
it  varies  from  8,000  to  9,000  francs,  in- 
cluding about  3,000  francs  annually  ap- 
propriated by  the  countries  of  Switzer- 
land, Norway  and  Sweden.  The  State 
of  Denmark  has  paid  2,500  francs  once 
for  all. 

It  may  be  added,  in  closing,  that  for 
seven  years  the  bureau  has  published  a 
bi-monthly  sheet  (Correspondence  Bi- 
mensuelle) ,  which  is  sent  free  to-day  to 
nearly  1,500  persons  known  to  be  at 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Paris,  France. 


A    Root-Trouble    in    Catholicism 

By  a  Presbyter 

[The  following  article  is  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  of  scholarship  and  distinction  and  in  un- 
impeachable standing  in  his  Church.  Being  a  man  of  peace,  he  wisely  holds  his  name  in  reserve. — 
Editor.] 


IN  the  course  of  ages  reformers  have 
arisen  in  the  CathoHc  Church  who 
have   wrought  measures  of  reform. 
But  they  accompHshed  such  only  when 
they  meddled  not  with  the  Roman  Curia 
and  the  Hierarchy.     No  matter  how  se- 
verely tried   in  their  lifetime,   such   re- 
formers have  as  a  rule  been  canonized 
after  death.     St.  Francis    of    Assisi    is 
about    the    best    known    example;     St. 
Philip  Neri  is  another.    They,  however, 
who  labored   at  or  even   suggested  the 
reform  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  the  Hier- 
archy always  got  into  trouble  and  were 
driven  forth.     For  instance,  Luther  fell 
foul  of  the  Curia  in  his  attack  on  In- 
dulgences.    The   wily   Italians,   to  hide 
their  misdeeds,  raised  the  hue  and  cry 
of  heresy  and  fulminated  excommunica- 
tions,   altho    the    theological    questions 
raised  by   the  reformer  were  on  debat- 
able grounds  and  were  only  defined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  three  decades  after 
the  day  the  Augustinian  monk  nailed  his 
theses  on  the  side  door  of  the   Schloss 
Church   in    Wittenberg.      St.    Bernard's 
work,  "  De   Consideratione,"   is   perhaps 
the  most  outspoken  from  a  Catholic  pen 
against  the  evils  of  the  Papacy.     When 
translated  into  German  at  the  time  of  the 
Vatican  Council  it  was  at  once  slapped 
on  the  Index.     In  Latin  or  French  it  is 
permissible  to  read  it,  but  in  Heple's  Ger- 
man edition  it  is  forbidden.     The  time 
and  occasion  of  the  translation  made  it 
heretical ;  at  least  so  thought  the  Congre- 
g^ation  of  the  Index.    De  Lamennais  and 
Gioberti  are  fresh  instances;  both  were 
excommunicated     because     they     dared 
to  point   out  the   festering  sores  which 
Rosini  brought  together  in  his  work  on 
the  "  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church." 

Now  there  can  be  no  hope  of  reform  in 
the  Catholic  Church  while  the  present 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Hier- 
archv  hold  sway.  They  form  in  the  main 
the  Jus  Publicuiii  Rcdcsiasticum — a  side 
of  Canon  Law  hardly,  .f  at  all,  taught  in 
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American  seminaries.     Upon  one  or  two 
passages  of  the  Gospel — "  Thou  art  Pe- 
ter," "  Feed  my  lambs  " — is  built  up  a 
colossal  system  of  public  law.     This  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  legalizing 
of  the  taking  over  by  the  Roman  Curia 
of  Roman  Imperialism  and  by  the  hier- 
archy of  the  feudal  system.    "  The  ghost 
of    Caesar  sitting  on  the  ashes    of    the 
Roman  Empire  "  is  Hobbes's  definition 
of  the  Papacy.    The  ghost  of  Feudalism 
haunting  cathedral  thrones  is  the  Epis- 
copate.   The  Pope  for  the  whole  Church, 
the  bishop  in  his  diocese,  the  pastor  over 
his    flock — all    agree    that    their    power 
comes  in  nowise  from  the  people.     The 
Pope  asserts  universal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  baptized,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike ;   the   bishops   claim   the   same   for 
their    respective    dioceses,    but    discuss 
whether  their  power  comes  directly  from 
Christ   or   through   the   Pope.      In   fact 
Cardinal   Manning  wrote  a  book,   "  On 
the  Pastoral  Office,"  in  defense  of  the 
former  view,  but  was  careful  to  print  ii 
"  for  private  circulation  "  in  order  to  save 
it  from  the  Index.     Reform  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  the  Curia  Romana,  or, 
mdeed,    from    the    Episcopate    or    even 
from  the  clergy.    It  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  at   Constance  there  were   four 
thousand     priests,    outnumbering     more 
than    ten    to    one  the  bishops,  yet  they 
stood  out  almost  to  a  man  against  Huss, 
who  was  burned  for  no  heresy,  but  be- 
cause he  wished  to  reform  the  Hierarchy. 
His  brother  priests,  like  the  bishops,  were 
far  more  outspoken  than  Huss  in  censur- 
ing the  Curia  Romana.     But  when  the 
question  arose    of    episcopal  and  sacer- 
dotal reform  they   condemned  and  saw 
burned  at  the  stake  the  parish  priest  of 
Prague,  whose  dying  looks  so  struck  a 
poor  woman  looking  on  that  she  has  left 
the  best  biography  of  John  Huss  in  the 
words:  "  O  Sancta  Shnplicitas ! " 

Both  the  Papacy  and  the  Episcopate 
grew  up  in  parallel    lines    to    the    civil 
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power   till    Feudalism    reigned   supreme 

and   the   Temporal    Power  was   saddled 

upon   Christendom.     Feudalism  is  gone 

save  in  the  Curia  and  the  Hierarchy. 

"  There  was  a  foreigner  had  trained  a  goat, 

A  shuddering  white  woman  of  a  beast, 

To   climb   up,    stand    straight   on    a    pile    of 

sticks 
Put    close,    which    gave    the    creature    room 

enough : 
When  she  was  settled  there  he,  one  by  one, 
Took  away  all  the  sticks,  left  just  the  four 
Whereon  the  little  hoofs  did  really  rest. 
There    she    kept    firm,    all    underneath    was 
air.'"^ 

This  is  not  an  unlike  picture  of  how  to 
modern  eyes  Catholicism,  as  embodied  in 
its  government,  looks  poised  in  mid-air 
upon  the  four  sticks  of  Canon  Law, 
scholasticism,  avarice  and  greed. 

Many  other  sticks  hold  up  ''  the  shud- 
dering white  woman,"  specially  the  Re- 
ligious Orders,  all  of  which,  however, 
might  be  taken  away,  but  not  one  of  the 
four  mentioned.  The  Religious  Orders, 
indeed,  are  a  strong  prop,  but  not  an  es- 
sential one.  The  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe  have  demonstrated  it  beyond 
cavil.  Indeed,  they  are  a  most  serious 
drag  on  the  Church's  life.  The  older  of 
them  have  given  their  names  only  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  beers  and  drinks,  Augus- 
tiner-brau,  Dominikaner-brau,  Francis- 
kaner-brau,  Kloster-brau,  Chartreuse, 
Benedictine.  To  no  school  of  art,  sculp- 
ture, history,  music,  architecture  have 
their  names  been  attached.  In  our  youth 
we  heard  of  the  labors  of  the  monks  in 
preserving  the  classics  and  the  writings 
of  antiquity.  Now,  day  by  day,  scholars 
are  showing  that  much  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting ancient  manuscripts  arises  from 
the  ignorance,  carelessness  or,  in  cases 
of  the  odium  theologicum,  the  malice  of 
the  monkish  scribes.  And  as  for  the 
Jesuits,  they  have  added  to  the  lexicons 
of  modern  tongues  the  synonym  of  every 
deviltry  in  the  word  Jesnitisin.  In  the 
Papacy,  then,  and  m  the  Hierarchy  lies  a 
root  difficulty  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  claims  of  the  former  are  well 
known ;  those  of  the  bishops  not  quite  so 
well.  Canon  Law  authorizes  a  bishop  to 
hold  court,  arrest  delinquents,  imprison 
criminals,  and  so  on  with  similar  feuda- 
torial   rights.     If  to-day  he  carries  not 

*  Browning's  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  "  Pom- 
pilia,"  line  609. 


out  these  canonical  privileges  it  is  sim- 
ply because  he  dare  not.  In  all  decrees 
of  reform,  from  Constance  to  Trent  and 
onward  to  the  Vatican  Council,  in  the 
three  Plenary  Synods  of  Baltimore  even, 
the  same  measures  and  means  of  reform 
are  enacted.  They  ever  fail  and  must 
ever  fail,  because  no  pretension  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  is  ever  yielded  up, 
no  matter  what  decrees  are  made  or  what 
penalties  threatened.  During  the  past 
five  hundred  years — that  is,  from  the 
Council  of  Constance — the  Church,  tur- 
tle-like, has  retreated  more  and  more  into 
her  shell. 

Turn,  now,  to  mankind.  In  civil  gov- 
ernment, in  arts  and  sciences,  in  knowl- 
edge of  all  sorts,  in  public  and  social  life 
they  have  gone  upward  and  onward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Where  lies  the  secret 
of  all  this?  In  mankind's  emancipation, 
brought  about  by  civil  freedom;  in  lib- 
eral and  universal  education  of  high  and 
low,  in  love  and  devotion  to  truth;  in 
better  knowledge  of  one  another;  lastly, 
in  the  re-discovery  of  science  and  its  ad- 
vancement. And  all,  all  without,  even 
generally  in  spite  of,  the  Church.  No 
sane  man  is  blind  to  the  developments  of 
the  past  five  centuries.  Why  not,  then, 
try  within  the  Church  the  methods  .so 
successful  in  civil,  social  and  educational 
life? 

As  the  Papacy  and  the  Hierarchy 
grew  up  in  lines  parallel  to  this  form  of 
civil  government,  so  they  should  con- 
form to  it.  They  should  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  modern  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  agreeable  to  an 
American  Catholic  to  hear  that  the 
United  States  as  a  form  of  government 
can  claim  from  Rome  only  a  "  tolerari 
posse/'  No  Catholic,  European  or 
American,  accepts  to-day  the  dictum  of 
Pius  IX  that  "  universal  sufifrage  is  a 
universal  lie."  Truth  can  stand  without 
props.  Hence  clergy  and  laity  should 
drink  as  deeply,  as  broadlv  and  as  freely 
from  the  well  springs  of  knowledge  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  as  do  mankind  at 
large. 

How  does  the  position  taken  in  this 
paper  stand  in  regard  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine? Very  satisfactorily.  In  the  first 
place  the  Temporal  Power  is  not  a  point 
of  Catholic  doctrine;  neither  Is  the  way 
now    in    vogue    of    selecting    Pope    or 
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Bishop.  History  witnesses  to  constant 
changes  in  the  manner  of  election  of  both. 
Bishops  are  infalhble  only  collectively  in 
an  Ecumenical  Council  with  the  Pope  at 
its  head.  Canon  Law  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  infallibility ;  Papal  encyclicals  are  not 
held  as  infallible  documents.  Besides 
the  ex  cathedra  definitions  of  the  Pope, 
only  the  canons  of  an  approved  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  are  of  faith ;  its  chapters,  ex- 
planatory of  the  same  canons,  are  not  of 
faith  strictly  speaking.  Aside,  how^ever, 
from  such  hair-splitting  distinctions,  an 
opinion  is  growing  more  and  more  com- 
mon to  the  effect  that  the  canons  of  Gen- 
eral Councils  are  meant  merely  to  offset 
some  passing  heresy.  Definitions,  it  is 
now  held,  are  inseparable  from  the  time, 
place,  circumstances  and  error  involved. 
In  the  whirligig  of  ages  these  vary;  so, 
too,  does  the  sense  of  the  Conciliar  doc- 
trine. The  phraseology  will  be  held  unto, 
but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  looked  upon 
as  changeable.  A  few  illustrations.  No 
one  to-day  pitchforks  the  unbaptized 
babe  into  hell,  as  St.  Augustine  con- 
tended for.  Theologians  have  created  a 
natural  beatitude  for  such  infants.  But 
nobody  knows  w^hat  this  blessedness 
means.  The  doctrine  was  and  is :  they 
cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  This  last  phrase,  again,  the 
Church  has  never  defined.  Again,  the 
Manichsean  notion  of  Original  Sin.  which 
St.  Augustine  grafted  into  the  Chris- 
tian system  is  gone  practically.  Theo- 
logians now  teach  that  the  punishment  of 
Original  Sin  is  privative — namely,  the 
lack  of  grace ;  while  the  "  vulnera  pec- 
cati"  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  ex- 
plained of  the  inherent  defects  of  child- 
hood, dimness  of  understanding,  weak- 
ness of  will,  proneness  to  mischief. 
Moreover,  many  Catholic  theologians 
look  upon  the  story  of  the  Fall  as  a  myth. 
Bishop_  Clifford,  of  Clifton,  England, 
over  thirty  years  ago,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  story  of  Creation  as  found  in 
Genesis  was  the  ''  Ma^niiicat "  of  Moses 
at  his  conception  of  how  things  began. 
Once  more,  no  matter  how  much  dialec- 
tic fencing  they  may  resort  to.  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  teaching  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  foreseen  merits  as  winnin.q- 
men  sanctification  is  a  mere  swish  of 
Pelagian  ism.  We  once  remarked  to  an 
author  r.f  a   standard   Tlicolo-ry :   '' Onr 


notion  of  grace  and  merit  to-day  is  Pe- 
lagianism  pure  and  simple."  ''  Exactly 
so,"  was  his  answer.  So  we  might  go 
on.  In  the  course  of  time  we  shall  see 
theologians  find  serviceable  footholds 
while  making  the  needed  "  volte  face." 
At  every  new  movement  theologians  first 
fight  it ;  win  an  apparent  victory ;  mean- 
while the  movement  breaks  away  from 
their  handling ;  the  Church  stands  aghast 
for  a  w^hile ;  next  the  movement  is  suc- 
cessful, and  finally  theologians  little  by 
little  veer  around  and  find  as  many  argu- 
ments for  the  event  as  once  they  had  made 
against  it.  The  same  course  of  Church 
twisting  lies  before  us  toward  the  move- 
ments, social,  civil,  educational  and  po- 
litical, of  our  day. 

Now,  lastly,  must  w^e  forget  Symbol- 
ism— the  doctrine  which  a  Catholic 
Englishman  of  undoubted  orthodoxy 
explained  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
January,  1899,  writing  on  ''  The  Ethics 
of  Christianity."  The  dogmas,  liturgy 
and  sacramental  system  of  the  Church 
are  symbolic  of  man's  relationship  to  his 
Maker.  The  Incarnation  bespeaks  the 
Divine  in  man ;  the  Mass  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice ;  the  Real  Presence  and  Com- 
munion the  union  of  the  Infinite  and 
finite — God  and  man.  Cardinal  Fran- 
zelin,  the  Jesuit,  holds  that  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  analogic,  developing  as  it 
were  the  old  scholastic  principle,  "  Nihil 
in  intellectu  nisi  quod  prius  fuerit  in 
scnsii."  This  seems  the  same  view  as 
the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  argues  for. 
Hence,  while  holding  on  to  the  time- 
honored  phenomena  of  the  Church,  theo- 
logians may  explain  the  noiimena  as  they 
respectively  please.  It  looks  very  much 
like  an  esoteric  teaching  as  against  an 
exoteric  practice. 

We  would  love  to  believe  that  the  Uni- 
versity at  Washington  will  prove  the 
nursery  of  the  needed  adaptation  of 
Catholicism  to  modern  life.  But  the  in- 
stitution itself  is  a  protest  almost  against 
such  a  result;  for  its  very  existence  is 
a  standing  argument  that  Catholic  youths 
should  be  educated  under  the  egi's  of  a 
hierarchy,  to  almost  all  of  whorn  the  in- 
tellectual life  seems  a  terra  incognita. 
Everywhere  has  episcopal  supervision 
failed,  and  fail  it  will  in  Washington. 
Probably  the  wisest  course  would  be  for 
our  bishops  to  hand  the  Catholic  Univer- 
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sity  over  to  the  National  Government,  re- 
questing that  a  CathoHc  Faculty  of  The- 
ology and  kindred  branches  be  a  feature 
of  the  future  National  University,  so 
often  discussed,  and  in  all  likelihood  at 
no  distant  day  to  be  created. 

In  conclusion  we  affirm  our  belief  that 
the  Church  will  in  the  long  run  come  into 
agreement  with  the  thought  and  move- 
ments of  our  day.  But  it  will  do  so  only 
l)v  means   of   forces   and   tendencies   at 


work  outside  her  pale.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  will  prove  to  be  the  American 
Republic,  whose  constitution  was  the 
first  to  declare  the  total  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Americanization 
of  the  world  spells  the  Americanization 
of  the  Church.  The  alliance  will  not 
come  in  our  day ;  but  come  it  must,  un- 
less the  chiefs  of  the  Church  are  to  be 
the  prime  cause  why  on  earth,  when  he 
comes,  the  Son  of  Man  will  find  no  faith. 


Elizabethan     Football 

By   William  Lyon    Phelps,    Ph.D. 

Lampson  Professor   of   English   Literature   at   Yale   University 


ATTACKS  on  the  game  of  football 
are  often  more  sensational  than  the 
game  itself;  and  at  this  moment 
the  air  is  full  of  words.  Clergymen, 
college  professors  and  dyspeptic  jour- 
nalists are  prating  learnedly  of  the  evils 
of  "  mass  plays,"  a  subject  on  which 
their  ignorance  is  both  assertive  and  pro- 
found. Some  volley  out  statistics  of  in- 
juries, in  which  we  see  the  names  of 
persons  "  crippled  for  life "  whom  we 
know  to  be  unlike  their  biographers  in 
that  they  are  both  well  and  cheerful; 
others  descant  wildly  on  the  evils  of  bet- 
ing and  the  drunkenness  attendant  upon 
a  great  match ;  others  deplore  the  time 
and  attention  robbed  from  study;  some 
believe  the  rivalry  of  two  strong  teams 
causes  prolonged  bitterness  and  hatred ; 
some  regard  the  intense  earnestness  of 
training  as  both  silly  and  harmful ;  some 
assert  that  the  players  on  the  field  be- 
have like  ruffians,  and  some,  like  the  old 
Puritans,  hate  the  game,  not  because  they 
really  think  it  wicked,  but  because  they 
secretly  hate  to  see  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple out  for  a  holiday.  When  a  conven- 
tion of  school  and  college  instructors, 
called  together  on  educational  matters, 
passes  resolutions  concerning  football, 
and  when  the  country  representative  rises 
in  legislative  pomp  to  propose  an  act 
forbidding  the  game  altogether,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  this  fine  old  sport  will 
never  exist  without  its  enemies.  To  the 
calm  observer  the  interesting  point  is 
that  these  attacks   upon   the   game   are 


heard  to-day  not  for  the  first  time;  they 
usually  come  to  the  relief  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  dull  season  of  athletics,  be- 
tween Christmas  and  Easter.  We  hear 
them  to-day,  we  heard  them  last  year, 
and  the  year  before  that ;  they  were  heard 
with  even  more  violence  three  centuries 
ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  football,  like 
every  other  sport  and  recreation,  is  open 
to  many  serious  objections.  Certain 
players  are  every  year  killed  and 
wounded,  tho  the  mortality  is  nothing 
like  so  great  as  that  resulting  from  skat- 
ing, swimming  and  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations. It  is  certainly  true  that  bet- 
ting and  dissipation  accompany  the  game, 
tho  both  these  vices  are  prodigiously 
magnified  by  yellow  journals ;  it  is  true 
that  many  young  men  sit  on  the  bleach- 
ers, cheering  and  singing,  when  they 
might  be  studying  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  rooms ;  it  is  true  that  not  only  stu- 
dents, but  members  of  Faculty  Athletic 
Committees,  say  things  after  their  col- 
lege has  been  beaten  that  make  the  judi- 
cious grieve ;  it  is  true  that  the  American 
spirit — always  ambitious  of  success — 
makes  every  member  of  a  university  team 
train  with  a  serious  earnestness  that 
seems  tragi-comic  to  the  non-athletic  ob- 
server. But  the  immense  advantages  of 
this  most  robust  of  all  sports  outweigh, 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  who  remember 
their  youth,  all  its  attendant  evils.  For 
football  is  much  more  than  a  contest  of 
animal  vigor;  in  the  language  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Stagg,  who  was  a  moralist  before 
he  was  an  athlete,  "  Football  surpasses 
every  other  game  in  its  demand  for  a 
high  combination  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  qualities." 

This  article,  however,  is  not  written 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  modern 
football,  but  rather  to  show  that  the  game 
thus  far  has  not  only  flourished  in  spite 
of  attacks,  but  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous rise  in  its  respectability  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  cannot 
just  now  remember  anything  on  which 
the  Puritans  and  the  playwrights  were 
then  agreed,  except  their  opinion  of  foot- 
ball. What  Shakespeare  thought  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  epithet  which  Kent 
applies  to  one  of  the  most  odious  char- 
acters in  "  King  Lear."  Tripping  up 
Oswald,  he  calls  him  *'  you  base  football 
player."  Modern  legislators  must  re- 
joice at  finding  that  they  have  plenty  of 
precedents  for  legal  prohibition  of  the 
game.  In  1424  we  find  *'  The  King  for- 
biddes  that  na  man  play  at  the  fut  ball 
under  the  payne  of  iiiid."  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  remarked,  in  1531,  "  Foote  ball'e, 
wherin  is  nothinge  but  beastly  furie  and 
exstreme  violence."  If  in  Elizabethan 
days  the  dramatists,  who  were  not  noted 
for  their  piety,  attacked  football,  what 
shall  we  expect  from  the  Puritans?  The 
most  circumstantial  indictment  of  the 
game  came  from  a  Puritan  of  Puritans, 
Philip  Stubbs.  In  his  "  Anatomic  of 
Abuses"  (1583),  he  thus  denounces  the 
sport : 

"  For  as  concerning  football  playing,  I  pro- 
test vnto  you  it  may  rather  be  called  a  frieend- 
ly  kinde  of  fight,  then  a  play  or  recreation ;  A 
bloody  and  miirthering  practise,  then  a  felowly 
sporte  or  pastime.  For  dooth  not  euery  one 
lye  in  waight  for  his  Aduersarie,  seeking  to 
ouerthrowe  him  &  to  picke  him  on  his  nose, 
though  it  be  vppon  hard  stones?  In  ditch  or 
dale,  in  valley  or  hil,  or  what  place  soeuer  it 
be,  hee  careth  not,  so  he  haue  him  down. 
And  he  that  can  serue  the  most  of  this  fashion, 
he  is  counted  the  only  felow,  and  who  but  he? 
so  that  by  this  meanes,  sometimes  their  necks 
are  broken,  sometimes  their  backs,  sometime 
their    legs,    sometime    their    amies;    sometime 


one  part  thurst  out  of  ioynt,  sometime  an 
other.  Sometime  the  noses  gush  out  with 
blood,  sometime  their  eyes  start  out ;  and 
sometimes  hurt  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  an- 
other. But  whosoeuer  scapeth  away  the  best, 
goeth  not  scotfree,  but  is  either  sore  wounded, 
craised,  and  bruiseed  so  as  he  dyeth  of  it,  or 
else  scapeth  very  hardly,  and  no  meruaile,  for 
they  haue  the  sleights  to  meet  one  betwixt 
two,  to  dashe  him  against  the  hart  with  their 
elbowes,  to  hit  him  vnder  the  short  ribbes 
with  their  griped  fists,  and  with  their  knees 
to  catch  him  vpon  the  hip,  and  to  pick  him  on 
his  neck,  with  a  hundred  such  murdering 
deuices ;  and  hereof  groweth  enuie,  malice, 
rancour,  cholor,  hatred,  displeasure,  enemi- 
tie,  and  what  not  els ;  and  sometimes  fight- 
ing, brawling,  contention,  quarrel  picking, 
murther,  homicide,  and  great  effusion  of  blood, 
as  experience  dayly  teacheth."  (p.  184,  ed. 
Furnivall). 

In  the  attack  just  quoted  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  to  the  modern  reader  is 
that  precisely  the  same  objections  were 
made  to  the  game  that  we  have  been 
hearing  from  all  quarters  during  the  last 
three  months.  The  list  of  casualties,  the 
attempt  of  rough  players  to  "  do  up  "  an 
opponent,  the  bloody  use  of  the  elbow  in 
a  scrimmage,  the  ''  kneeing  "  which  the 
Evening  Post  used  to  discuss  so  con- 
stantly, the  bitterness  of  rivalry — all  of 
these  points  make  the  philippic  of  the 
worthy  Stubbs  sound  like  the  angry  pro- 
test of  a  modern  scribe  or  pharisee. 

If  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  be  the  seed 
of  the  Church,  surely  the  blood  of  the 
athletes  is  the  seed  of  the  sport.  In 
America  to-day,  thirty  thousand  people 
will  witness  a  Yale-Harvard  game,  while 
the  contests  at  Sydenham  in  England  are 
cheered  by  a  concourse  of  one  hundred 
thousand  excited  Britons.  In  the  robust 
days  of  Queen  Bess,  football  was  re- 
garded as  low  and  vulgar ;  it  received  the 
denunciation  of  the  Church  and  the  more 
potent  frown  of  fashionable  society.  To- 
day at  a  great  university  match  promi- 
nent clergymen  are  seen  even  on  the 
side-lines ;  the  bleachers  bloom  with 
lovely  women,  and  in  a  conspicuous  place 
stands  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The     Making    of   a    Tramp 

By    Mariner  J.   Kent 


AFTER  failing  in  a  business  venture 
I  would  not  let  go  until  the  bitter 
end.  I  exhausted  every  avenue 
and  by-way  of  credit,  borrowed  from 
every  living  soul  I  knew,  and  pawned 
everything  I  possessed,  save  the  clothes 
on  my  back.  In  the  end  when  I  shut  up 
shop  my  assets  were  the  frayed  and  seedy 
suit  I  wore  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in 
loose  change.  I  was  fifty  years  old, 
which  was  against  me,  and  I  had  no  par- 
ticular calling  to  which  I  could  turn  my 
hand.  But  I  had  health  and  strength  and 
the  spirit  of  hustle  in  me. 

I  began  my  fight  for  life  the  first  week 
in  September  last.  First  I  booked  myself 
at  a  fifteen-cent  lodging  house  on  the 
Bowery,  and  invested  a  quarter  in  meal 
tickets  at  a  restaurant,  which  offers  the 
following  bill  of  fare :  Pint  of  cofifee  and 
bread,  i  cent;  pint  of  soup  and  bread,  i 
cent ;  beef  stew  and  bread,  2  cents  ;  baked 
beans  and  bread,  2  cents ;  bread  pudding, 
2  cents. 

Then  began  the  hunt  for  work.  Up 
early  in  the  morning  to  scan  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  morning  dailies  and 
then  an  all  day  tramp  in  search  of  a  job, 
an  asking  in  my  case  that  always  met 
with  a  refusal.  In  my  experience  I  found 
that  for  every  situation  there  were  from 
ten  to  fifty  applicants,  and  that  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  employment  by  answer- 
ing advertisements  was  as  remote  as  the 
finding  of  a  needle  in  a  hay  mow.  As 
has  before  been  written,  many  came  but 
few  were  chosen. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  I  was  penni- 
less. I  had  lived  too  high.  Ten  cents  a 
day  for  food  and  fifteen  cents  a  night  for 
lodging  might  do  for  a  high-roller,  but 
not  for  a  poor  man  looking  for  work. 
So  I  hunted  the  parks  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  homeless  men  who  "  carry 
the  stick."  This  term  is  an  elastic  one, 
and  means  sleeping  on  a  bench  in  a  park 
or  in  a  furniture  van  or  in  a  beer  dive,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  wandering  to  and  fro 
until  the  night  is  spent.  The  regular  pan- 
handlers and  hoboes  I  avoided,  and  my 
chance  companions  of  the  parks  as  a  class 
were  men  who  would  work  if  they  could 


get  it  to  do,  a  class  of  poor  and  friend- 
less men  that  become  numerous  in  a  great 
city ;  such  a  class  of  men  as  a  city  mag- 
istrate recently  said  ought  to  commit  sui- 
cide because  of  their  uselessness.  Really 
they  are  no  worse  than  most  successful 
men  who,  in  their  egotism,  are  prone  to 
think  that  poverty  is  a  crime.  Yet  to  the 
taunts  of  the  successful  and  opulent  these 
men,  with  hollow  eyes  and  shrunken  bel- 
lies, might  say : 

"  We  are  the  slaves,  the  needy  knaves 

Ye  spit  upon  with  scorn — 
The  spawn  of  earth,  of  nameless  birth, 

And  basely  bred  as  born ; 
Yet  know,  ye  soft  and  silken  fools, 

Were  we  the  thing  you  say, 
Your  broad  domains,  your  coffered  gains. 

Your  lives  were  ours  to-day." 

At  the  very  first  of  my  consorting  with 
the  "  bench-warmers  "  I  noticed  the  lack 
of  fellowship  among  them,  the  absence 
of  that  free  masonry  which  exists  among 
seasoned  tramps  to  a  high  degree.  Pan- 
handlers and  hoboes  are  socially  inclined 
when  congregated,  and  jovial  when  by 
hook  or  crook  they  have  got  under  their 
jackets  a  modicum  of  stale  beer  or  boot- 
leg whisky.  They  chat  and  lay  plans  for 
foraging  and  for  deeds  of  petty  larceny, 
or  discuss  with  animation  the  latest 
dodge  in  alms-asking.  But  the  array  of 
forlorn  men  who  camp  in  the  public  parks 
are  an  inert  mass  of  worn  and  wretched 
humanity.  They  .huddle  together  per- 
force on  the  narrow  benches,  but  they 
seldom  speak  to  each  other,  and  then  in 
low  and  spiritless  tones.  They  are  stran- 
gers in  an  inhospitable  land,  and  in  their 
misery  they  shrink  from  contact  with 
unkind  man,  even  tho  he  be  one  of  their 
own  ilk.  Certainly  one  as  low  as  they 
have  become  cannot  succor  them  or  cheer 
their  drooping  spirits.  Sodden  and  hope- 
less, they  doze  under  the  trees  that  bar 
the  rays  of  the  electric  lights,  living 
shadows  of  silent  despair. 

During  all  the  weeks  I  was  among 
these  unhappy  men  there  was  never  a 
wrangle  or  approach  to  a  quarrel.  They 
had  no  inclination  or  heart  to  dispute ; 
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and  on  the  other  hand  a  peal  of  laughter, 
God  help  them,  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
A  snatch  of  a  cheering  song  or  an  en- 
livening story  from  any  one  of  that  deso- 
late throng  would  have  been  as  strange 
and  unnatural  as  a  circus  in  a  graveyard. 
It  is  doubtful  if  serious  thought  had 
longer  a  place  in  their  benumbed  brains, 
but  the  fiends  of  retrospection  and  in- 
trospection were  there  to  wring  their 
hearts  while  hunger  gnawed  at  their 
vitals. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  the 
men  of  the  parks  is  their  condition  as 
compared  to  age.  They  are  not  as  a 
class  old  and  worn  out  men,  for  the  pro- 
portion of  men  under  fifty  is  greater  than 
that  of  men  above  that  age,  while  the 
boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty  outnumber 
the  men  of  fifty  and  past.  The  prepon- 
derance of  men  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  of  age  is  a  striking  commentary 
upon  a  social  condition  that  denies  a  man 
the  privilege  to  labor  that  he  may  live. 

These  men  work  at  intervals  at  some 
menial  employment.  They  find  an  odd 
job  now  and  then,  but  their  seedy  appear- 
ance precludes  the  obtaining  of  a  desir- 
able or  permanent  position,  except  in 
rare  cases.  With  the  little  money  thus 
earned  they  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  cheap 
bed,  the  keen  satisfaction  of  a  ten-cent 
meal,  the  joy  of  a  good  wash,  the  whole- 
someness  of  a  clean  shirt  and  the  com- 
fort of  whole  socks.  Their  good  for- 
tune is  usually  short-lived,  lasting  only 
a  day  and  a  night  perhaps,  and  then  they 
take  to  the  benches  in  the  parks  again. 
And  so  their  jaded  lives  go  on  to  the  end, 
and  the  end  is  reached  in  various  ways. 
Many  of  the  boys  and  younger  men  and 
some  of  the  older  men  drift  into  crime 
and  find  a  place  in  the  workhouse  or 
penitentiary ;  criminals  not  from  inclina- 
tion, but  because  of  their  cruel  environ- 
ment. The  end  of  others  is  the  hospital 
and  the  potter's  field.  Some  drift  into 
the  country  and  in  most  cases  better  their 
condition.  The  army  and  navy  weed 
the  ranks  of  the  physically  best.  A  few 
find  employment  and  take  their  places 
among  men  again.  The  remainder  de- 
generate into  full-fledged  tramps,  and 
enter  the  domain  of  besotted  manhood 
by  the  hideous  gate  that  opens  inward, 
but  never  outward.  The  places  of  those 
who  pass  out  by  these  devious  ways  are 


quickly  filled  by  the  new  recruits  who 
have  enlisted  under  the  black  flag  of 
hunger. 

During  the  first  week  of  my  enforced 
sojourn  in  the  parks  my  mental  and 
physical  sufiferings  were  greater  than  in 
subsequent  weeks.  My  mind  was  in  a 
complex  state.  I  was  not  hopeless,  nor 
did  I  become  so  at  any  stage  of  the  game. 
I  keenly  felt  the  humiliation  of  my  posi- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  disbarment  from 
all  sweetness  of  life  was  overwhelming. 
I  dreaded  to  meet  any  one  that  I  knew, 
lest  he  should  apprehend  my  outcast 
state.  Physically  I  was  demoralized. 
From  want  of  regular  sleep  my  brain 
became  wearied  and  sluggish.  The 
pangs  of  hunger  tormented  me  and 
sapped  my  energy.  As  yet  I  had  not 
eaten  of  the  bread  of  charity,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  week  of  starvation  the  boast 
of  a  lifetime  that  I  would  steal  before 
I  would  beg  seemed  trivial.  At  midnight 
on  Sunday  1  fell  into  the  long  line  of  men 
waiting  for  the  portion  of  stale  bread 
that  a  philanthropic  baker  nightly  doles 
out  to  the  homeless.  The  line  is  always 
formed  ahead  of  time,  for  the  first  two 
that  arrive  are  given  a  double  portion, 
for  which  they  sweep  the  sidewalk  of 
crumbs,  while  those  at  the  end  of  the 
line  go  away  empty  handed  when  it  hap- 
pens that  the  supply  of  bread  is  short. 
While  I  awaited  my  turn  my  thoughts 
were  busy.  On  one  side  of  the  array  of 
hungry  men  loomed  the  great  building 
erected  by  a  merchant  prince,  who  added 
tO'  his  tens  of  millions  by  driving  small 
dealers  out  of  business  and  by  cutting 
the  wages  of  labor.  On  the  other  side 
rose  the  marble  walls  of  Grace  Church, 
the  worshiping  place  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  The  tall  and  ornate  spire 
pointing  heavenward  recalled  the  words 
of  the  Galilean :  "  He  that  cometh  to  me 
shall  never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth 
on  me  shall  never  thirst."  But  on  that 
Sunday  night  of  which  I  write  the  hun- 
gry were  fed  by  the  baker  and  not  by  the 
Church.  As  the  men  received  their  al- 
lotted portion  they  slunk  away,  not  in 
groups  or  pairs,  but  solitary  and  alone, 
munching  the  bread  as  they  went.  The 
status  of  the  men  of  the  parks  was  easily 
determined  by  the  way  they  ate  their 
bread.  The  newcomers  ate  ravenously ; 
those  of  longer  experience  more  slowly 
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but  with  evident  relish,  while  the  old- 
timers  ate  with  an  effort,  forcing  the 
bread  down  as  a  necessity  to  life.  A 
continuous  diet  of  bread  alone  does  not 
satisfy  the  inner  man,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion one  of  the  bread  eaters  unintention- 
ally said  a  good  thing.  He  voiced  the 
cry  of  his  stomach  and  described  his 
emaciated  condition  by  the  single  remark 
that  the  skin  was  cracking  on  his  bones 
for  the  lack  of  meat.  As  for  myself,  I 
ate  the  bread  of  charity  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  and  it  did  not  choke  me ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  appeased  my  fierce  hun- 
ger. Swelling  it  up  with  water  from  the 
fountain  at  the  park,  I  settled  into  a  seat 
on  a  bench  and  slept  until  an  officer  on 
his  morning  round  aroused  me  with  a 
rough  shake  and  the  command  to  ''  Wake 
up  and  take  a  walk." 

The  second  week  of  struggle  with  pov- 
erty had  its  illuminations.  I  discovered 
two  other  bakers  who  gave  out  stale 
bread  to  the  hungry ;  one  at  one  o'clock 
and  one  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
With  the  thrift  inherited  from  my  pil- 
grim ancestors,  whose  heroism  on  a  con- 
tinued diet  of  parched  corn  and  lobster 
adorns  the  pages  of  history,  I  took  in 
each  night  all  three  of  the  benevolent 
bakers  and  by  this  means  had  a  supply 
of  bread  for  the  day,  which  I  packed 
around  until  eaten.  T  also  essayed  to 
sell  soap  for  a  fake  outfit  that  lives  upon 
the  credulit}'  of  the  people  in  the  tene- 
ment districts.  At  the  end  of  three  days, 
and  I  had  striven  to  succeed,  my  com- 
missions amounted  to  forty  cents,  and 
the  boss  of  the  wagon  took  away  my 
basket,  with  the  remark  that  I  was  far 
from  being  a  crack-a-jack.  With  the 
money  T  arrayed  myself  in  clean  linen, 
had  ten  hours  of  sound  sleep  in  bed,  and 
soup  at  night  and  coffee  in  the  morning 
at  the  penny  restaurant,  and  a  three-cent 
shave  in  the  dago  quarter. 

My  third  week  in  the  parks  was  un- 
eventful. 

The  fourth  week  of  my  stay  in  the 
parks  had  its  bright  sides.  Wandering 
about  one  morning  after  receiving  my 
second  installment  of  bread  I  reached  the 
open  market  on  the  West  Side.  The 
fruit  and  produce  dealers  were  opening 
up  and  the  laden  vans  from  the  country 
were  rans:ed  in  order  in  the  square. 
Flitting  about  in  the  semidarkness  were 


three  shadowy  forms.  They  sped 
through  the  streets  adjoining  the"  market 
in  a  noiseless  fashion,  stooping  and  ris- 
ing at  times  as  birds  of  prey  swoop  down 
and  up.  They  were  old  and  wizened 
women,  bare  of  head  and  limb,  who  alert- 
ly gathered  up  the  decaying  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  the  dealers  threw  out.  I 
joined  the  women  in  the  quest  and  filled 
my  pockets  with  pickings.  They  did  not 
resent  the  encroachment  upon  their  do- 
main, and  undisturbed  I  feasted  upon  the 
luscious  finds.  And  thus  each  morning 
thereafter  I  had  my  fruit  before  break- 
fast. At  the  last  of  the  week  I  received 
a  job  of  delivering  circulars  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  this  was  permanent 
for  one  day  in  each  week.  The  money 
thus  earned  allowed  of  two  nights'  rest 
in  the  lodging  house,  clean  linen  and  cof- 
fee each  morning. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  my  dire  pov- 
erty but  five  nights  of  the  seven  were 
given  to  the  parks.  Two  were  spent  in 
the  lodging  house,  an  enjoyment  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  one  day's  work  permitted. 
My  personal  appearance,  however,  was 
most  disreputable.  My  hair  was  un- 
trimmed,  my  eyes  sunken  and  dull,  my 
neck  scrawny,  while  my  flaccid  face  had 
the  putty  hue  of  the  half  fed  and  half 
housed.  The  cheap  straw  hat  I  wore  was 
stained  with  dust  and  humped  by  rain 
and  midnight  damp.  My  coat  was  faded 
and  bulged  and  hung  limply  on  my  at- 
tenuated form.  My  ill  fitting  vest  flapped 
against  my  lean  and  shrunken  abdomen. 
My  trousers  were  a  mass  of  triangular 
wrinkles,  and  the  heels  of  my  broken 
shoes  were  so  run  down  on  the  outer  side 
that  I  toed-in  when  walking. 

My  mental  decadence  had  kept  pace 
with  the  deterioration  of  my  apparel. 
The  trend  of  my  thought  was  individual- 
istic and  scornful  of  the  altruistic  cant  of 
a  society  based  and  sustained  upon  the 
profoundest  egoism.  I  rejoiced  that  I 
was  now  no  longer  bound  by  conventions. 
With  cruel  hand  society  had  cast  me 
out  and  a  free  outcast  I  would  remain, 
indifferent  to  its  frown  or  favor.  The 
physical  discomforts  of  an  untram- 
meled  life  under  the  trees  in  the  parks, 
or  elsewhere,  were  trivial  as  compared 
to  the  obligations  and  limitations  of  so- 
cial life.  Tn  me  surged  the  spirit  of 
Bobbie  Burns's  tinker,  who  sang: 
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"  A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected, 
Liberty's  a  glorious  feast; 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest." 

Thus  I  stood'  in  the  outer  circle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  tramps.  I  had  followed 
the  process  of  tramp  making  a  long  way  ; 
why  not  to  the  end?  I  had  but  a  few 
years  to  live  at  the  best ;  why  not  let  them 
quietly  slip  away  without  toil  or  strug- 
gle? If  on  the  easy  tide  of  aimless  liv- 
ing my  oarless  and  rudderless  bark 
drifted  to  oblivion,  the  sooner  the  better, 
for  the  end  would  bring  rest.  No  face 
beckoned  me  back  to  earnest  life,  no 
voice  called  me  to  high  and  strenuous 
endeavor.  So  I  joined  the  boundless 
concourse  of  lost  men  drifting  on  to  what 
no  one  knows,  to  where  no  one  cares. 

But  I  was  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning  by  the  sheer  force  of  circum- 
stances.    The  brisk  fall  trade  called  for 


an  unusual  number  of  circular  dis- 
tributers, and  work  was  thrown  in  my 
way  until  I  soon  had  constant  employ- 
ment at  a  dollar  a  day.  I  confined  my 
weekly  expenses  to  one  dollar  for  lodg- 
ings, one  dollar  for  food  and  fifty  cents 
for  laundry  and  incidentals,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  I  was  present- 
ably  attired  and  mingling  with  my  old 
acquaintances.  Fortunately  I  secured  a 
fairly  lucrative  position  in  time,  and  at 
this  writing  my  prospects  are  of  the 
brightest.  But  I  do  not  scorn  the  home- 
less men  whose  lot  I  shared.  A  great 
wave  of  compassion  fills  my  heart  when 
I  think  of  them,  and  I  avoid  the  parks 
by  night  that  the  sight  of  their  misery 
may  not  remain  in  my  memory.  No  sad- 
der picture  can  be  drawn  than  that  of 
these  men  of  the  parks  cowering  before 
the  deadly  face  of  want. 

New  York  City 


Reconstruction    in     Georgia     1865-70 

By    Hon.    Rufus   B     Bullock 

Governor  of  Georgia  1868-70 

[Ex-Governor  Bullock  was  himself  the  Governor  of  Georgia  elected  under  the  Constitution  of  1868, 
as  described  in  this  article.  He  has  since  resided  in  Atlanta,  has  been  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  business  prosperity  in  the  South,  and  tho  a  Republican  and  a  trustee  of  Atlanta  University,  has  re- 
tained the  esteem  of  all  parties  in  the  State. — Editob.] 


DURING  the  absence  of  Congress, 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  1865,  President 
Johnson  by  his  official  proclamation  ap- 
pointed Provisional  Government  for  each 
of  the  States  lately  confederated  against 
the  Union,  and  called  on  the  white  people 
of  those  States  to  select  delegates  to  a 
Constitutional  Convention  to  be  held  at 
their  State  capitals ;  to  inaugurate  civil 
government,  elect  Senators  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and,  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
thus,  after  repudiating  all  Confederate 
indebtedness,  and  recognizing  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  resume  their  former  re- 
lations with  the  Union.  Under  this 
Presidential  scheme  the  franchise  was 
limited  to  white  men  who  were  possessed 
of  a  small  amount  of  property.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  Presidential  proclamation 
was  to  ignore  the  franchise  laws  of  the 
States  and  establish  a  new  basis  of  prop- 
erty qualification. 


When  Congress  subsequentlv  assem- 
bled the  results  of  this  Presidential 
scheme  of  reconstruction  were  not  ap- 
proved or  accepted  by  the  lawmakers  and 
it  was  set  aside.  The  Congressional 
scheme  was  then  inaugurated  which  en- 
franchised the  male  negroes,  our  late 
slaves,  and  temporarily  disfranchised 
white  men  who  had  taken  an  official  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  afterward  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Confederacy. 

The  legislation  of,  and  the  Senators 
elected  by,  the  State  Governments  set  up 
under  President  Johnson's  plan  for  re- 
construction in  1865  naturally  excited  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Union  element  in  the 
North  which  had  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment in  destroying  the  Confederacv. 
The  election  in  Georgia  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederated  States,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  startled  the  North,  and  yet 
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he  was  the  fittest  and  safest  man  for  the 
position  at  that  time.  He  commanded 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Union 
element — the  anti-secession  sentiment  of 
Georgia,  which  before  hostilities  were  in- 
augurated constituted  a  majority.  The 
intelligence  and  property  of  Georgia  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  experiment  of  seces- 
sion as  a  remedy  for  imaginary  dangers, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  was  their  leader.  But 
timid,  conservative  property  and  intelli- 
gence yielded  to  bold  threats  and  physical 
outlawry.  There  was  no  alternative  and 
Mr.  Stephens  accepted  the  inevitable.  No 
man  then  living,  after  the  War,  could 
have  counseled  so  wisely  and  safely  to 
harmonious  conclusions  between  the  late 
contending  sections,  who  misunderstood 
each  other,  as  Mr.  Stephens. 

It  was  but  natural  that  our  people 
should  have  honestly  and  without  preju- 
dice believed  that  stringent  legislation 
was  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  former 
control,  for  our  late  slaves,  so  recently 
made  free.  To  this  end  many  of  the  ex- 
treme statutes  of  New  England  States 
for  the  control  of  vagrants  and  appren- 
tices were  elaborated  and  adopted  by  our 
Legislature  for  the  control  of  the  ne- 
groes. There  was,  however,  no  just 
cause  for  alarm,  either  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Stephens  to  the  Senate  or  in  this 
restrictive  legislation  of  1865. 

These  events,  however,  and  especially 
the  latter,  induced  the  honest  sentiment- 
alists and  the  aspiring  politicians  in  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  the  Johnson  Presiden- 
tial plan  and  adopt  the  Congressional 
scheme  of  reconstruction. 

The  Congress  scheme  required  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  large  number  of  our  most 
intelligent  white  citizens  from  participa- 
tion. Those  who  had  held  office  before 
secession  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Confederacy  could  not  vote  or  hold  ofifice. 
The  great  mass  of  our  recently  emanci- 
pated male  slaves  were  given  all  the  po- 
litical privileges.  On  this  basis  a  regis- 
tration was  made  under  military  author- 
ity of  all  who  were  legally  entitled  to 
vote.  It  is  true  that  the  disqualification 
of  our  white  men  was  removable,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Congress.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  this 
action,  when  applied  for,  was  not  denied 
by  a  Republican  majority.  Mr.  Stephens 
and  others  equally  as  ineligible  under  the 


law  were  later  welcomed  to  seats  in  Con- 
gress by  Republican  votes. 

This  Congress  plan  brought  those  of 
our  people  who  were  more  interested  in 
economic  questions  and  in  material  af- 
fairs than  in  Constitutional  theories  as  to 
our  rights  face  to  face  with  the  serious 
issue  of  a  choice  of  evils :  whether  to  ac- 
cept the  Congress  plan  with  black  suf- 
frage, or  to  submit  indefinitely  to  the 
paralysis  of  Federal  military  control  in 
all  our  local  civil  affairs.  This  issue  was 
without  precedent  to  guide  our  judgment 
and  full  of  peril.  With  civil  government 
— Home  Rule — there  was  hope  for  prog- 
ress and  improvement.  With  military 
government  we  were  certain  of  the  stag- 
nation of  absolute  safety. 

To  make  the  Congress  plan  eflfective 
under  the  law  a  majority  of  those  regis- 
tered by  the  military  authorities,  includ- 
ing the  blacks,  must  vote  on  the  question 
of  calling  a  Convention  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  State. 

The  undoubted  leader  of  the  party  in 
Georgia  for  accepting  the  Congress  plan 
was  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  due 
the  majority  vote  of  acceptance.  With  a 
large  personal  following  among  the  white 
people  of  the  State,  Governor  Brown  dis- 
regarded vilification  from  the  press  and 
from  the  opposition  political  leaders,  and 
went  before  the  people  on  the  issue  pre- 
sented. His  advice  was  heeded  and  a 
majority  of  the  registered  vote  was 
polled,  thus  making  the  Congress  plan 
effective. 

Unlike  Mr.  Stephens,  Governor  Brown 
had  always  been  a  Democrat  of  the  ex- 
treme States'  rights  variety.  He  had 
been  four  times  successively  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  and  held  that  office 
when  the  Confederacy  fell.  Unlike  Mr. 
Stephens  again.  Governor  Brown  was 
wise  enough  to  see  and  patriotic  enough 
to  announce  that  the  best  policy  for  us 
as  a  people  was  to  accept  the  dictum  of 
the  law-makers  and  put  ourselves  in  line 
with  their  policy. 

A  majority  of  all  the  voters  registered 
having  cast  their  ballots,  the  Convention 
was  ordered  and  delegates  were  elected. 
These  delegates,  white  and  black,  chosen 
amidst  the  most  intense  excitement  and 
bitter  denunciation,  framed  a  Constitu- 
tion which  was  ratified  in   1868  by  the 
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voters  reg-istered  under  military  control. 
In  that  Constitution  there  is  not  a  line 
indicating  anything  but  a  broad,  liberal 
spirit  on  the  part  of  its  makers.  There 
was  no  disfranchisement — perfect  civil 
and  political  equality  before  the  law  was 
ordained  for  black  and  white  citizens. 
Free  schools  were  provided  for.  The 
financial  policy  of  the  State  was  con- 
served, at  the  same  time  granting  wide 
authority  to  the  law-makers  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  public  benefits.  This 
Constitution  minimized  the  danger  of  ne- 
gro suffrage  by  providing  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  exercised  for  but  one 
State  office,  that  of  Governor,  once  in 
four  years.  The  judiciary  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  All  its  features  were  in  the  di- 
rection of  good  government,  and  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1868  is  the  best  Georgia  ever  had. 

The  opponents  of  the  Congress  plan 
subsequently,  when  in  power,  stultified 
their  objection  to  negro  suffrage  by 
adopting  a  new  constitution  in  1877 
whereby  all  State  officers  are  made  elect- 
ive by  the  people  each  two  years. 

On  the  question  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion the  opponents  of  the  Congress  plan 
refrained  from  voting  in  the  hope  that  a 
majority  of  all  those  registered  might  not 
vote,  and  thereby  defeat  the  plan.  But  in 
the  election  for  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  selection  of  the  officers 
provided  for  in  it  the  opposition  put  out 
candidates  for  all  the  ofifices  to  be  voted 
for,  at  the  same  time  advising  their  parti- 
sans to  vote  against  ratification.  The  re- 
sult of  this  action  was  in  many  cases  the 
reported  election  to  the  Legislature  of 
men  disqualified  by  the  Congressional 
law.  When  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
manding-General was  called  to  this  fact 
he  ordered  that  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tion or  eligibility  under  the  law  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Assembly  itself  for  decision, 
and  that  body,  voting  on  its  own  case, 
naturally  decided  all  were  eligible,  in- 
cluding the  colored  members. 

The  political  wisdom  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Commanding-General  may  be 
judged  by  his  frequent  and  public  state- 
ment that  "  if  the  Congress  party  carried 
their  Constitution  and  the  Presidential 
opposition  elected  the  officers  under  it, 
both  sides  ought  to  be  satisfied."    The  re- 


sult of  this  effort  to  satisfy  both  sides 
was  the  organization  of  the  Georgia 
House  with  an  opposition  majority,  and 
the  Senate  with  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  the  Congress  plan.  The  complication 
which  arose  because  of  this  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
delegates  was  the  defeat  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate  nomi- 
nated by  the  Congress  party  (Ex-Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown  and  Col.  Foster 
Blodgett)  and  the  subsequent  expulsion 
by  the  Legislature  of  its  thirty-two  col- 
ored members,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious vote  that  all  members  reported 
elected  were  eligible. 

This  action  was  taken  on  the  assump- 
tion that  under  the  Code  of  Georgia  laws, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
did  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
1868,  a  negro  had  no  right  to  hold  of^ce 
in  Georgia.  Also,  under  the  same  Code, 
those  who  received  the  vote  next  highest 
to  those  disqualified  were  seated,  and 
thus  the  letter,  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Congress  plan  were  nullified.  One  mem- 
ber, who  had  been  a  slave  and  was  social- 
ly a  negro,  was  retained  in  his  seat  be- 
cause he  was  of  seven-eighths  white 
blood. 

This  revolutionary  action  by  the  Leg- 
islature was  consummated  because  of  the 
belief  that  Georgia  had  been  readmitted 
to  the  Union  and  possessed  all  the  re- 
served rights  as  to  her  internal  affairs  of 
a  State  in  the  L^nion.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation by  Congress,  however,  estab- 
lished the  -fact  of  the  non-enforcement 
of  the  laws  for  her  rehabilitation ;  her 
Senators  and  Members  were  excluded 
from  Congress,  and  under  legislation  by 
Congress,  approved  by  President  Grant, 
the  negroes  were  restored  to  their  seats 
in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  No  session 
of  that  body  has  since  been  held  without 
the  presence  of  colored  members  duly 
elected  to  it. 

This  action  by  Georgia,  denying  the 
negroes  political  rights,  caused  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  be  propsed  by  Con- 
gress and  adopted  by  the  States.'  This 
amendment  declares  that  the  right  "  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
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tion  of  servitude."  How  far  this  amend- 
ment goes  toward  securing  this  expected 
result  in  other  States  has  not  yet  l)een 
adjudicated.  Georgia  has  comphed  with 
all  the  obligations  she  assumed  in  accept- 
ing Congressional  reconstruction  and 
adopting  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments. 

Ex-Governor  Brown  was  altogether 
the  most  striking  figure  in  the  secession 
and  in  the  reconstruction  contests  in 
Georgia.  As  Governor  he  maintained  the 
sovereignty  of  Georgia  against  the  cen- 
tralized power  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment in  its  conscript  and  impressment 
laws.  As  the  Congressional  Reconstruc- 
tion candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate he  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  the 
disqualified  Democrats  unlawfully  seated 
in  that  Legislature.  But,  without  modi- 
fying his  position  as  to  secession  in  the 
l^ast  or  as  to  reconstruction  in  the  pres- 
ent, he  was  a  few  years  later  unanimous- 
ly elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by 
a  Democratic  Legislature.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  subsequently,  without  serious  oppo- 
sition, elected  Governor  of  Georgia.  It 
is  therefore  fair  to  assert  that  our  people 
have  with  practical  unanimity  concurred 
in  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  when 
all  our  people  are  successfully  pushing 
their  professional  and  business  interests, 
the  awful  excitement  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion contest  cannot  be  understood  or  ap- 
preciated. With  Congressional  law  on 
one  side  and  Presidential  authority  on 
the  other,  each  persuaded  themselves  of 
the  correctness  of  their  course. 

Political  leaders  of  President  John- 
son's party  called  upon  wives  to  desert 
their  husbands,  and  sons  to  denounce 
their  fathers,  if  those  husbands  and 
fathers  dared  to  debase  themselves  and 
their  families  by  voting  to  accept  the 
Congress  plan  of  reconstruction  which  de- 
manded civil  and  political  rights  for  ne- 
groes. In  rural  districts,  where  ignorant 
violence  prevailed,  murder  and  whip- 
pings of  the  white  and  colored  support- 
ers of  the  Congress  plan  were  the  effect- 
ive deterrent  arguments. 

Public  defamation  of  character  by 
newspapers  here  and  in  the  North,  which 
sustained  the  President,  and  from  the 
platform,    was    reckless    and    sweeping. 


For  example,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
candidate  of  the  Congress  party  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  under  the  Constitution 
of  1868  was  a  mulatto,  recently  from 
Massachusetts,  with  some  little  educa- 
tion, while  the  fact  was  notorious  that  the 
candidate  had  never  voted  except  in 
Georgia ;  was  a  slaveholder  until  the  sur- 
render in  1865,  and  was  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  from  Fort  Sumter  to  Appo- 
mattox, where  he  surrendered  with  Gen- 
eral Lee  as  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General  in  charge  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
Governor  he  was  President  of  the  first 
new  railroad  constructed  in  Georgia  after 
the  War — the  Macon  and  Augusta — Di- 
rector of  the  first  national  bank  estab- 
lished in  his  home  city  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  was  universally  esteemed  as  worthy 
and  competent. 

He  was  not  a  ''  politician,"  had  never 
been  a  candidate  for  public  office,  and 
until  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  under  the 
Congress  plan  no  unkind  word  had  ever 
been  said  against  him.  His  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  was  secured  by  the 
votes  of  his  white  personal  friends 
throughout  the  State  and  by  the  sted- 
fastness  of  the  white  Union  men  of  the 
Mountain  counties.  In  many  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  black  belt  having  the  largest 
registered  negro  vote  manipulation  of  the 
ballot  boxes  by  the  opposition,  who  se- 
cured access  to  them,  caused  adverse  re- 
turns, which  were  accepted  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  majority  for  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  was  nearly 
double  that  for  Governor-elect,  because 
of  the  splendid  race  made  by  the  defeated 
candidate.  General  John  B.  Gordon. 

No  hurt  to  her  material  interests  ever 
came  to  Georgia  because  of  her  accept- 
ance of  the  harsh  and  illogical  conditions 
imposed  by  Congress.  That  danger  was 
averted  by  the  wise  and  conservative  co- 
operation of  a  large  portion  of  our  white 
people. 

Legislation  of  that  era  encouraged  the 
rapid  development  of  our  material  re- 
sources, so  that  the  valuation  of  property 
by  its  owners  as  returned  for  taxation 
increased  up  to  1870  over  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  wreck  the  War  left  to 
us.  The  expenses  of  that  State  Govern- 
ment were  less  than  those  of  the  Johnson 
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reconstruction  which  preceded  it.  In 
every  way  economy  and  industry  were 
promoted,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  has 
never  since  been  so  low. 

The  nominees  of  the  Congress  party 
for  the  United  States  Senate  were  men 
of  the  highest  character  and  standing  in 
our  State.  Ex-Governor  Brown  is  too 
well  known  for  further  comment.  Col. 
Foster  Blodgett  was  a  native  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  of  which  important  city  he  had  been 
several  times  elected  Mayor  by  the 
Whigs.  He  opposed  secession  until  hos- 
tilities were  in  activity.  The  protection 
of  the  Federal  Government  having  been 
withdrawn  by  the  surrender  of  the  Au- 
gusta arsenal,  Colonel  Blodgett  raised 
and  equipped  an  artillery  company  for 
State  service. 

Except  in  sporadic  cases  the  colored 
people  have  been  well  treated,  invariably 
so  by  the  former  master  class.  ''  Our 
brother  in  black  "  is  making  wonderful 
strides  in  advance,  both  on  educational 
and  industrial  lines.  Free  rudimentary 
education  for  the  colored  children  was 
provided  by  the  Constitution  of  1868,  and 
the  State  has  since  established  and  sup- 
ports a  valuable  institution  with  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  features,  exclusively 
for  colored  students.  The  great  need  of 
higher  or  university  education  to  prepare 
competent  colored  leaders  for  the  race  is 
not  so  well  understood  by  our  people 
now  as  it  will  be  later ;  but  the  unfailing 
liberality  during  more  than  thirty  years 
of  the  charitable  North  in  supporting  the 
Atlanta  University  for  this  purpose  has 
in  great  measure  supplied  the  deficiency. 
The  large  amount  of  property  returned 
by  the  negroes  in  Georgia  on  which  they 
pay  taxes  is  the  highest  evidence  that 
their  environment  is  not  unfriendly. 

No  harm  has  come  to  Georgia  because 
of  the  negro's  emancipation  or  his  en- 
franchisement, except  that  of  our  own 
making.  Legislative  efforts  for  his  dis- 
franchisement have  received  only  scant 
support,   and   the    controlling   sentiment 


is  opposed  to  his  expatriation  or  emigra- 
tion. He  is  welcome  to  his  home  here 
with  us. 

Under  the  State  Government  estab- 
lished in  1868  legislative  action  was  con- 
servative, both  while  the  colored  mem- 
bers were  excluded  and  after  they  were 
restored.  All  the  public  institutions 
were  properly  cared  for.  Every  State 
obligation  was  promptly  met,  and  all 
financial  operations  duly  accounted  for 
according  to  law. 

No  Legislative,  Judicial  or  State  House 
official  was  ever  even  charged  with  mal- 
feasance in  office,  except  the  Governor, 
and  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted  and 
vindicated  by  the  Superior  State  Courts. 
He  did  not  call  a  single  witness  in  his 
own  behalf,  but  proved  his  integrity  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

The  government  of  1868  turned  over 
to  its  successors  a  complete  statement  of 
its  commendable  stewardship,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  never  will  be  contro- 
verted. The  men  who  accepted  and  car- 
ried out  the  Congressional  plan  of  re- 
construction were  Georgians  who  had  no 
ambition  except  to  rehabilitate  their  State 
from  the  distressing  conditions  in  which 
the  failure  of  the  secession  war  left  her. 
In  other  States  where  maladministration 
under  Congressional  reconstruction  is 
admitted,  that  result  would  have  been 
averted  if  a  reasonable  number  of  white 
people  had  subordinated  their  prejudices 
and  shown  the  same  fortitude  and  cour- 
age in  accepting  the  distasteful  condi- 
tions of  defeat  which  had  been  universal- 
ly exhibited  by  them  in  war.  In  the  face 
of  unrestrained  and  murderous  opposi- 
tion by  President  Johnson's  party,  this 
was  manfully  accomplished  in  Georgia. 

The  prosperous  conditions  of  our  State 
to-day,  far  beyond  our  reasonable  hope 
or  expectation,  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
foundations  wisely  and  conservatively 
laid  by  the  brave  men  who  in  1868  ac- 
cepted a  situation  they  could  not  change 
and  made  the  best  of  it. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Business    Honesty    and— Honesty 

By  Otis   Kendall  Stuart 

A   WELL  KNOWN  and  wealthy  cor-  nary  business  honesty?"     In  these  days 

poration  advertised  for  a  collector,  of  business  **  advertisements  known  to  he 

and   a   gentleman,   with   whom   I  Hcs,  meant  to  deceive,"  and  of  financial 

have    the    honor    to    be    personally    ac-  success  crowning*  such  advertisements — 

quainted,  recommended  a  certain  young  it  is  idle  to  ask  this  question.     Let  each 

man  for  the  position.    This  young  man's  of  us  ask  it  of  ourselves ;  and  is  there  one 

antecedents  were  good,  his  habits  were  of  us  among  a  thousand  who  would  an- 

exemplary,  and,   without   bond,   he  was  swer    **Yes?"     Yet  is  there  one  of  us 

given  the  place.     For  some  time  he  per-  among  a  million  who,  in  the  depths  of  his 

formed  his  duties  with  apparent  fidelity ;  conscience,   does  not  admit  and  admire 

but  one  day  he  left  the  company's  office  the  noble  honesty  of  my  friend? 
at  noon,  and  he  has  not  yet  returned.  In-        It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there 

vestigation  proved  that,  almost  from  the  is  no  such  thing  as  ''  business  honesty ;  " 

very  first,   he  had  appropriated  various  only,  if  there  is,  it  must  be  different,  at 

small  sums  due  the  corporation,  until  the  least  in  degree,  from  the  strict  honesty 

filchings  finally  amounted  to  hundreds  of  prescribed  by  the  sternest  moral  codes — 

dollars.  the  codes,  for  example,  of  Socrates  and 

My  friend  had  not  in  any  way  guar-  Christ, 
anteed  the  company  against  loss  through  «  Truth  is  truth 

that  young  rascal ;  yet,  within  an  hour  of  To    the    end    of   reckoning," 

the  time  when  he  heard  of  the  knavery, 

he  offered  to  make  full  restitution,  and  and  it  may  be  reasoned  that  either  a  man 

even   strenuously   insisted   on   doing   so.  nuist  always  speak  the  truth  or,  barring 

Partly  because  full  restitution  could  not  mistakes,  he  must  sometimes  lie ;  but  in 

be  made  until  all  of  the  thief's  accounts  this  loose  world  is  not  this  conclusion 

were  investigated,  and  partly  because  the  more  logical   than  true?     A  lie  may  be 

officers  of  the  corporation  did  not  feel  spoken,  and  even  written,  so  as  to  imply 

sure  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  my  that  it  is  a  lie;  and  in  his  delightfully 

friend,  the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance,  amusing — and   I   had   almost   said   pro- 

In  the  meantime,  a  letter,  written  in  New  found — essay      on      "  Imperfect      Sym- 

York,  was  received  in  Philadelphia  from  pathies  "  Charles  Lamb  has  once  for  all 

the    young   man,    and    a    response    was  drawn  the  wide  distinction  which  exists 

mailed  him  to  "  General  Delivery,"  New  between   oath-tvuth   and  ^ay-truth.    *'  It 

York  City.     The  train  that  carried  this  is  common,"  Lamb  remarks,  "  to  hear  a 

response  carried  my  friend  also ;  and  for  person  say,  '  You  do  not  expect  me  to 

more  than  eighteen  hours  he  stood  with-  sDeak  as   if   I   were   upon   my  oath !  '  " 

in  sight  of  the  "  General  Delivery  Win-  There  has  crept  into  the  consciousness  of 

dow  "  in  the  New  York  Post  Office !  men  the  idea  that  oath-truth  is  not  es- 

Of   course,   when   caught,   the   scamp  sential    in    the    ordinary    intercourse    of 

"  broke    down,"  shed  tears,  begged,  ex-  everyday  life.    When  we  face  a  jury,  and 

cused  and  accused  himself;  but our  wives,   we  will   speak  the   absolute 

My  friend  got  from  him  an  account  of  truth ;  but  to  friends  and  acquaintances 

every  item  stolen ;  and  he  made  the  cul-  we  can  approximate  the  truth ;  and  for 

prit  swear  to  the  accuracy  and  the  com-  those  we  meet  in   trade,  exaggerations, 

DiCteness   of   the   long   list.      Then,   tho  more  or  less  mountainous,  will  answer, 

there  were  protests   from   the  corpora-  We  have  one  moral  code  for  the  court- 

tion's  officers,  that  same  day  he  placed  room  and  the  home,  and  another  for  the 

the  full  sum,  in  hard  cash,  in  the  hands  market, 
of  the  company's  treasurer.  And  our  competitors  and  customers  do 

"  I   could   not,"   said   my   friend,   "  be  not    condemn    our    exaggerations :    they 

honest  with  myself  if  I  did  not  pay  for  simply  discount  them.     When  my  busi- 

mv  error !  "  ness  rival  overstates  his  case,  can  I  beat 

It  seems  idle  to  ask,  "Was  this  ordi-  him  with  a  calm  recital  of  the  facts?  In- 
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dividuality — personality — is   a   factor   in  will  the  clear-sighted  capitalist  choose — 

every  transaction,  and  I  am  certain  that  better  goods  with  poor  management,  or 

the  best  I  can  say  will  be  little,  if  any,  better    management    with    poor    goods? 

better   than   my   competitor's   statement.  Yet,  ''  no  very  keen  moral  instinct  is  nec- 

So,  when   I  see  six-dollar  shoes  adver-  essary  to  see  that  to  sell  poor  goods  when 

tised  for  three  dollars,  I  do  not  really  ex-  better  can  be  sold  is  dishonest."  "^     No 

pect  to  find  six-dollar  shoes — I  have  dis-  jobber    instructs    his    drummers    not   to 

counted  the  announcement,   and   expect  push  an  unsalable,  but  profitable,  stock 

only  very  good  value  for  my  money.  of  merchandise;  and  that  manufacturer 

The  ultimate  object  of  business  is  the  who  knows  his  product  to  be  of  inferior 
creation  of  wealth ;  but  this  object  is  at-  value  would  be  considered  daft  to  admit 
tained  through  the  exchange  of  values ;  it  in  the  open  market.  There  inevitably 
and  it  is  in  this  exchange  of  values  that  comes  a  time,  in  the  development  of  a 
the  whole  of  business  honesty  consists,  competitive  system  of  business,  when  the 
The  man  who  does  not  pay  his  just  debts  supreme  necessity  is  to  sell  the  goods.  If 
is  brought  up  "  with  a  round  turn  "  by  exaggeration  will  not  do  it,  prevarica- 
his  creditors ;  and  the  man  who  sells  one  tion  may ;  if  prevarication  will  not,  false- 
thing  under  the  pretense  that  it  is  an-  hood  must.  We  can  meet  our  rival's 
other  is  brought  to,  with  a  turn  just  as  prices  only  when  we  can  match  his  ma- 
round,  by  his  debtor.  Moral  or  unmoral,  chinery  and  his  methods ;  and  we  over- 
this  is  the  business  code ;  for  it  is  essen-  look  the  despicable  character  of  the 
tial  to  the  safety  of  business  and  of  so-  means  in  contemplating  the  measureless 
ciety  that  value  be  exchanged  for  value,  importance  of  the  end. 
Whatever  means  facilitate  this  exchange  It  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding 
facilitate  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  from  of  our  subject  that  we  recall  the  eco- 
the  standpoint  of  business  alone  are  prop-  noniic  axiom  that  the  only  factors  in  the 
er.  Whether  such  means  are,  speaking  creation  of  wealth  are  land,  labor  and 
with  rigid  accuracy,  also  right,  is  a  ques-  capital ;  and  it  is  even  more  essential  that 
tion  wholly  outside  the  domain  of  busi-  we  fix  firmly  in  mind  the  indisputable  fact 
ness,  in  the  realm  of  morals.  So  far,  that  the  true  function  of  business  is  to 
then,  as  the  object  of  business  is  con-  supply  the  demand,  neither  more  nor  less. 
cerned,  trade  transactions  are  neither  Anything  less  than  supplying  the  de- 
honest  nor  dishonest,  neither  right  nor  mand  is  a  loss  to  labor  and  to  capital,  as 
wrong,  neither  moral  nor  immoral — that  anything  more  is  a  waste  and  a  loss  to 
is,  they  are  ^nzmoral.  The  sole  question  all.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  creation 
to  be  asked  concerning  them  is,  "  Do  they  of  wealth  cannot  really  depend  upon  the 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  value?"  If  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  those  who  con- 
they  do,  they  are  proper,  and  are  the  re-  duct  trade  transactions.  If  all  men  were 
suit  of  good  business  policy.  If  they  do  honest — i.  e.,  honest  in  strict  accord  with 
not,  they  are  improper,  and  are  the  re-  the  sternest  moral  codes — at  least  as 
suit  of  bad  policy.  much  wealth  would  be  created  as  now. 

That  men  of  affairs  feel,  if  they  do  not  when  some  are  dishonest;  and  under  a 
consciously  formulate,  this  stated  doc-  perfectly  equitable  system  of  business  the 
trine,  is  evidenced  by  a  thousand  indica-  creators  of  this  wealth  would  share  it  as 
tions.  Does  the  merchant  who  writes  they  severally  deserve.  But  "  individual- 
or  the  editor  who  prints  "  advertise-  ism  "  has  developed  competition  to  the 
ments  known  to  be  lies,  meant  to  de-  point  where  the  attention  must  be  riveted 
ceive,"  lose  his  self-respect?  Prior  to  upon  the  sale  of  the  product;  and  this  is 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  prime  object  of  the  business  lie.  Men 
favor  of  the  inventor  of  incandescent  strive  for  individual  success ;  they  would 
electric  lights,  there  were  a  number  of  grasp  more  than  their  share  of  wealth — 
superior  lamps  on  the  market,  but  now  more  than  they  create ;  by  fair  means  or 
this  decision  forces  upon  the  consumer  foul,  they  would  take  what  they  can  get. 
an  inferior  product,  which  constitutes  no  Else,  why  the  lie?  It  certainly  cannot 
small  barrier  to  the  further  extension  of  create  wealth.  It  cannot  even  absolute- 
electric  lighting;  *  and,  in  general,  which  ly  facilitate  trade  transactions.    It  can  do 

•  "  Reactive    EEfer-ts    of    Onr    Patent    System."  *  "  The   Value   of  the   Trust,"      THE   Indepeno- 

The  Engineer,  June  22d,  1895.  ent^  March  4th.  1897. 
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SO  only  relatively — only  so  far  as  these 
transactions  concern  the  individual  liar. 
Is  not  now  the  conclusion  irresistible 
that  men  are  driven  to  dishonesty  in  busi- 
ness because  of  a  vicious  business  system 
— because  of  a  system  which  tends  always 
to  hide  the  true  function  of  business — a 
system  which  makes  "  individual  suc- 
cess "  its  ideal,  and  the  money  a  man  ac- 
cumulates the  measure  of  that  success? 
That  system,  with  its  low  ideal,  its  un- 
moral point  of  view  and  its  loose  dis- 
tinctions, ties  the  hands  of  many  a  man 
of  affairs,  no  matter  how  honest  natural- 
ly he  may  be.  The  rigid  chain  of  compe- 
tition literally  binds  him  to  use  all  the 
desperate  means  of  his  business  rival — 
the  lowest  obtainable  scale  of  wages,  the 
most  improved  machinery,  the  most  near- 
ly automatic  methods,  and  the  same  re- 
fined mendacity  and  mountainous  exag- 
geration. And  in  many  lines  the  exag- 
geration and  mendacity  are  as  necessary 
tools  of  trade  as  the  improved  machinery 
and  the  automatic  methods.  They  are 
planned  with  consummate  art,  are  per- 
fectly systematized,  and  might  easily  be 
classified  by  the  political  economist.  One 
grand  subdivision  of  them — bribery — 
has  been  so  perfectly  organized  that  it 
is  incorporated  in  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  land,  and  reputable  people  believe  a 
party  ''  boss  is  part  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  God  governs  mankind."  * 

There  is  something  so  open,  not  to  say 
ingenuous,  in  youth  that  one's  first  busi- 
ness exaggeration,  prevarication,  false- 
hood— or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it — 
comes  with  a  rude  shock ;  and  to  thought- 
ful persons  the  American  custom  of  send- 
ing mere  boys  into  the  business  world,  to 
face,  with  their  half-formed  morals,  all 
the  corruption  rampant  there,  has  its  se- 
rious disadvantages.  In  after  years, 
when,  with  the  sweat  of  honest  labor  on 
his  brow,  a  man  struggles  toughly  with 
this  perplexing  problem,  there  is,  per- 
haps, a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  the  system,  and  not  one's 
conscience,  is  to  blame.  He  is  apt  to  feel 
of  him  who  holds  his  head  too  high,  "  If 
you  are  a  coin  of  so  great  purity,  go  ring 
yourself  upon  the  world's  trade  counter, 
and  prove  it!  "    There  are  few  men  but 

*  "  The  Capture  of  Government  by  Commercial- 
ism." John  Jav  Chapman,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary. 1S98. 


must  admit  that  their  consciences  have 
been  savagely  torn  in  business  life — if,  in- 
deed, they  have  not  been  scarred  beyond 
all  recognition  of  right.  Could  we  know 
"The  end  of  this  day's  business  e'er  it  come" 

doubtless  our  conduct  would  be  different. 
But  we  cannot  see  all  the  vast  sweep  of 
that  circle  of  consequences  started  by  our 
little  act  thrown  into  the  great  sea  of  ex- 
istence. We  can  measure  the  dollar  our 
dishonesty  brings,  but  we  cannot  meas- 
ure the  moral  resisting  power  we  have 
lost  by  it.  The  one  is  tangible,  material, 
present;  the  other  intangible,  spiritual 
and  reversionary.  And  how  much  less 
measurable  is  the  cumulative  viciousness 
of  all  business  dishonesty  which  passes 
current  in  trade !  I  have  heard  intelli- 
gent men  express  deep  sympathy  for  a 
certain  Philadelphia  bank  wrecker  who 
was  convicted  of  his  crime,  sentenced  and 
jailed  ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  representative 
citizens,  held  in  New  York  to  raise  funds 
for  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  when 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  de- 
clared he  had  already  subscribed  $5,000 
to  "  buy  Indiana,"  and  stood  ready  to 
subscribe  $5,000  more  for  the  same  pur- 
pose if  necessary,  he  was  cheered  as  a 
patriot!  Oh,  for  another  Emerson  to 
urge  us  again  to  hitch  our  wagons  to  the 
stars,  and  teach  anew  that  strong  law  of 
compensation  which  still  holds  healthily 
throughout  the  universe ! 

We  may  stretch  our  consciences  until 
the  truth  we  utter  is  largely  falsehood, 
and  not  lose  our  self-respect ;  but  we  have 
stretched  our  consciences;  and,  like 
strained  steel,  they  have  no  spring.  We 
cannot  be,  and  not  be^  something  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  precisely  because  our 
consciences  have  no  spring  that  the  mer- 
chants who  write  and  the  editors  who 
print  "  advertisements  known  to  be  lies, 
meant  to  deceive,"  do  not  lose  their  self- 
respect.  It  is  precisely  because  we  lack 
moral  perception  that  we  openly  applaud 
bribery,  and  fail  to  make  our  simple  af- 
firmations as  truthful  as  our  oaths.  We 
are  martyrs  to  a  false  ideal  of  success. 
We  do  not  firmly  believe,  because  we  do 
not  clearly  see,  the  vital  truth  that  power 
abides  with  character ;  that  that  man  only 
is  successful  who  is  true  to  himself;  that, 
in  the  sublime  words  of  Emerson,  "  The 
man  is  all." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  world  knows  all  about  the  woes 
of  poets  and  other  authors — the 
men  who  write  the  books  for  us. 
fhey  have  been  generous  of  their  doleful 
confidences  and  assiduous  in  their  wail- 
ings.  They  have  shown  us  their  blasted 
hearts,  their  blighted  affections,  their  dis- 
appointed hopes,  their  uprooted  aspira- 
tions, their  despairing  struggles,  their 
false  friends — yes,  yes,  we  know  all  about 
them. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men  con- 
cerned in  the  making  of  books  about 
whose  trials  and  sorrows,  griefs,  disap- 
pointments and  despairs  we  know  noth- 
ing or  next  to  nothing.  I  refer  to  the 
publisher,  the  poor,  dumb,  uncomplain- 
ing, yet  ofttimes  suffering  publisher. 

How  do  I  know  that  the  publisher  suf- 
fers, even  tho  he  does  not  complain? 

Why,  my  dear  reader,  I  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  knowing.  I  was  once  a 
publisher  myself. 

It  was  in  a  small  way  and  for  a  brief 
period  only,  but  quite  large  enough  and 
quite  long  enough  to  show  me  that  the 
men  who  follow  the  business  I  was  tem- 
porarily in  have  their  losses  and  their 
crosses,  even  tho  they  do  not  go  roaring 
through  City  Hall  Square  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  broken  hearts,  and  even  tho 
Lord  Byron  did  say  that  Barabbas  was 
a  publisher. 

I  spent  money  but  I  had  excitement 
and  I  bought  wisdom  of  the  sort  that 
cost  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Mark  Twain 
dear,  and  in  the  future  I  shall  be  quite 
contented  to  let  some  other  person  do  the 
publishing,  while  I  devote  my  talents  to 
receiving  royalties. 

I  got  into  publishing  in  an  accidental 
sort  of  way,  for  when  my  horoscope  was 
cast  nothing  was  said  that  would  lead  me 
to  suppose  myself  specially  qualified  for 
the  business. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  war  had 
been  declared  against  Spain  and  when 
the  whole  land  was  full  of  the  sound  of 
bugles  and  drums.  Everybody  was  ex- 
cited and  was  doing  something  for  the 
cause  of  our  nation,  and  so  I  composed 
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a  song — or,  perhaps,  it  is  more  correct 
to  say  that  a  song  suited  to  the  occasion 
came  along  and  took  possession  of  me. 
It  was  a  good  song  and  I  thought  that 
in  a  few  days  thousands  of  soldiers 
would  be  singing  it  on  the  march. 

I  was  excited,  you  know — same  as 
other  people. 

I  rushed  into  the  sanctum  of  an  editor 
and  said : 

"  Will  you  give  $500  for  a  war  song 
that  has  as  much  go  as  the  '  Marseil- 
laise '  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  give  three  hundred?" 

"  No." 

"  One  hundred?  " 

He  hesitated.  I  showed  the  song.  We 
couldn't  agree  and  I  rushed  to  another 
editor.  He  pushed  aside  his  work  and 
said: 

''  Why,  my  dear  Brown,  we  don't  pay 
for  songs.  All  those  that  you  see  us  pub- 
lish are  given  to  us  free  of  charge  by  the 
composers.  They  look  on  our  publica- 
tion as  an  advertisement." 

I  rushed  away  to  the  place  where  the 
music  publishers  congregate.  I  exhibited 
my  song  and  said : 

"  Publish  it,  spread  it  broadcast 
through  the  land.  The  whole  nation  is 
eagerly  waiting  to  buy  it.  We  shall  make 
fortunes !  " 

I  have  said  that  I  was  excited,  but  the 
publishers  were  not.  They  stared  at  me 
coldly,  stared  at  the  song,  and  finally 
ejaculated : 

'*  Whv,  it's  a  war  song !  " 

"Certainly!"  I  responded.  "What 
did  you  think  it  was?  Did  you  imagine 
that  I  had  composed  a  psalm  for  the 
occasion?  " 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"  No  money  in  a  war  song !  "  they 
said. 

"  Nonsense !  "  cried  I.  *'  You  ought  to 
see  the  crowds  about  the  bulletin  boards. 
The  people  are  all  crazy  to  buy  this 
song." 

"  Ah  !  You're  talking  about  to-day," 
said   the   publishers.     "  The   war  won't 
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last  two  weeks  and  then  where  will  your 
song  be?  It  will  take  three  weeks  to  get 
it  out.  Spain  will  be  whipped  in  two 
weeks  and  a  week  later  our  nation  will 
have  forgotten  that  it  ever  had  a  fight 
with  her.  Then  where  will  vour  song 
be?" 

*'  Oh,"  I  said,  confidently,  "  you're  all 
wrong.  What  with  the  yellow  fever  and 
other  things  we  may  hope  for  a  whole 
year  of  war.  The  Spaniards  have  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  Cuba  with  fine 
arms  and  impregnable  positions.  They're 
all  acclimatized." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  the  publishers  sadly ; 
"  no,  no;  you're  too  sanguine !  " 

*'  Well !  "  I  responded,  *'  the  war  must 
last  six  months  at  least.     This  song  can 
be  out  on  the  street  in  three  days." 
"  Three  weeks,  you  mean." 
"  Three  days." 

*'  No  one  can  get  it  out  under  three 
weeks.  In  all  New  York  there  are  only 
four  or  five  people  who  set  and  print 
music  and  they  are  jammed  with  busi- 
ness and  very  independent." 

So  the  publishers,  like  the  editors, 
would  do  nothing  for  me. 

''  What  an  absurdity  !  Bosh  1  "  I  ex- 
claimed to  myself  as  I  rushed  down 
Broadway.  "  These  publishers  don't 
know  their  business.  I'll  put  them  up 
to  a  few  wrinkles.  The  trouble  with  pub- 
lishers is  that  they  haven't  got  any 
brains ;  they're  behind  the  age.  I'll  do 
this  thing  myself  and  make  all  the 
money." 

So  saying,  I  dashed  into  the  establish- 
ment of  a  music  printer  and  made  him 
swear  to  have  the  music  set  in  four  days. 
Then  I  went  away  congratulating  my- 
self and  restrained  my  impatience  as  well 
as  I  could  for  the  period  named  and  then 
for  four  days  more,  as  the  printer  gave 
me  one  excuse  after  another  for  delay. 
At  last  I  got  the  proof  and  corrected  it. 
Then  there  was  the  title-page  to  set, 
then  the  plates  to  cast,  then  another 
printer  had  to  be  found  to  do  the  press- 
w^ork.  and  as  he  had  no  suitable  paper,  I 
bought  it  for  him. 

Delay,  delay,  and  still  more  delay. 
And  while  I  was  thus  badgered  and 
harassed  by   the   preliminary   difficulties 
Admiral  Dewey  slipped  into  Manila  Bay. 
And   me  with   my  war  song  yet  un- 
published ! 

I  had  never  injured  Admiral  Dewey 


in  thought,  word  or  deed ;  I  did  not  even 
know  him,  and  yet  he  went  and  did  that 
to  me. 

It  was  bitter,  bitter,  but  I  controlled 
my  feelings  and  forgave  the  Admiral. 

He  had  completely  shattered  the  Span- 
ish power  in  Asiatic  waters  and  shown 
the  vainness  of  the  Dons  boasting  there, 
but  still  much  might  be  hoped  for  else- 
where. Admiral  Cervera  was  going  to 
assume  the  aggressive  with  a  fleet  that 
included  some  of  the  finest  cruisers  in  the 
world. 

I  rushed  about,  driving  everybody  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  song. 
The  printer  got  the  wrong  paper  and 
that  took  a  day  to  straighten  out.  Then 
the  presswork  occupied  four  or  five  days 
more,  and  after  that  the  songs  had  to  go 
to  the  bindery  to  be  folded  and  cut. 
Delay,  delay  and  still  more  delay. 
May,  1898,  was  drawing  to  a  close  be- 
fore the  songs  were  out  and  then  the 
question  arose,  *'  How  am  I  to  distribute 
them?" 

A  long  way  off  that  seemed  a  simple 
matter,  viewed  close  at  hand  it  assumed 
importance. 

I  went  to  the  Continental  News  Com- 
pany and  asked  them  to  handle  my  song. 
They  took  some  days  to  consider,  then 
said : 

"  All  right,  we'll  put  it  on  some  of  the 
stands." 

I  was  compelled  to  throw  off  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  price  for  them  and  found 
that  that  was  customary  w'th  publishers. 
Dear  only  knows  where  they  exhibited 
that  song.  I  never  could  find  it  on  any 
of  their  stands  and  I  found  that  the  other 
news  companies  were  just  their  local 
branches.  The  song  did  not  sell  with 
them  at  all,  while  in  some  stores  where  I 
placed  it  myself  it  did  very  well  in  pro- 
portion. 

I  tried  a  music  distributing  company ; 
they  did  not  even  answer  my  letter. 

Our  army  went  down  to  Cuba  and 
Cervera's  fleet  came  dodging  across  the 
ocean. 

I  put  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers calling  for  streetmen  to  sell  that 
song.  I  got  no  answers.  Then  I  went 
to  one  of  the  Ann  Street  firms  that 
handles  the  streetmen.  The  manager 
looked  at  the  song  and  said : 

"  Ought  to  have  a  different  cover. 
Cover  ought  to  have  the  flag  and  some 
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soldiers  and  a  cannon  on  it.  Ought  to 
be  in  three  colors." 

"  Why,  what  has  the  cover  got  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  song?"  I  asked 
impatiently.  "  People  don't  buy  songs  on 
account  of  their  covers." 

"  Oh,  don't  they?  "  said  the  streetman 
with  a  laugh.  "  The  American  people 
do.    They  want  things  showy." 

A  little  later  he  told  me  that  the  street- 
men  would  not  handle  the  song  because 
the  cover  was  not  gaudy  enough. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  drew  his 
sword,  ground  his  teeth  and  incited  his 
Rough  Riders  to  violence,  leading  them 
on  their  famous  charge. 

I  felt  like  the  tenor  in  Bunner's  ''  Short 
Sixes,"  who  says,  ''  All  ze  worl  is 
against  ze  arteest !  "  only  I  would  sub- 
stitute "  publisher  "  for  "  arteest."  If  I 
had  encountered  Colonel  Roosevelt  at 
that  time  I  would  have  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct. 

I  advertised  for  newsboys  and  sold  the 
song  to  them  at  half  price.  They  sold 
a  few  and  then  said  that  the  price  was  too 
high  for  their  trade.     They  dropped  off. 

Then  Cervera  came  out  of  Santiago 
Bay  and  had  his  ships  converted  into 
scrap  iron,  and  the  Spanish  general  sur- 


rendered   more   men    than   were   in   the 
army  besieging  him. 

''  A-h-h-h-h !  "  I  cried,  tearing  my  hair 
as  I  galloped  madly  past  the  bulletin 
boards  and  saw  the  big  crowds  content- 
edlv  dispersing,  "  all  ze  worl  is  against  ze 
publisher." 

The  war  was  over.  Two  days  latei 
the  American  people  were  busy  with 
something  else. 

And  I  had  nine  thousand  of  those 
songs  left  on  my  hands. 

Well,  I  gave  them  away  and  paid  up 
the  bills.  Maybe  I  didn't  present  the 
publishers  with  any  wrinkles,  but  I  got  a 
few  new  ones  myself. 

I  could  see  them  when  I  looked  in  the 
glass. 

Since  that  time  I  have  met  Generals 
Wheeler  and  Shafter,  President  Roose- 
velt and  Admirals  Dewey  and  Schley. 

I  gazed  at  them  reproachfully,  but  they 
seemed  quite  untroubled  by  remorse. 

'1^  ^  'j'  'K  *?*  *l* 

And  now  you  will  understand  why  it 
is  that  I  said  in  the  first  place  that  tho 
the  poor  publisher  is  dumb  and  makes 
no  sign,  he  has  his  woes  and  his  foes,  his 
losses  and  crosses  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
us. 


A    Dirge 

By  Charles  J.   Bayne 


OLD,  old,  old  as  the  records  of  birth  Flown,  flown,  flown  on  the  wing  of  the  Spring, 

Is  thy  story,  O  Death !  From  the  portal  of  June ! 

Cold,   cold,   cold  as  when,  first-born  of     Blown,   blown,   blown   ere  the   Summer  could 

earth,  bring 

Abel   tasted   thy  breath !  The  year's  dial  to  noon ! 

Yet  solace  has  never  a  psalm,  And  with  her  a  glory  has  fled 

And  Gilead  never  a  balm,  As  if  the  sear  roses  had  said, 

All  thy  sorrows  to  calm.  "  Let  us  die:  she  is  dead!  " 

Fold,  fold,   fold  o'er  her  tenantless  breast  Moan,  moan,  moan  with  the  Winter's  unrest, 

Snowy  vestments,  O  Tomb !  Wind  of  sea  and  of  shore ! 
Tolled,  tolled,  tolled  be  the  bells  for  the  rest     Lone,  lone,  lone  we  who  loved  her  the  best, 

Of  her  soul   in  its  bloom !  And  can  now  but  deplore ! 

Lo !   all   the  processional   years,  No  lonelier  lieth  she  there 

As  they  file  down  the  highway  of  tears,  Where  dust,  fashioned  ever  so  fair, 

Bring  her  voice  to  our  ears.  Unto  dust  must  repair. 

Old,  old,  old  as  the  records  of  birth 

Is  thy  story,  O  Death  ! 
Cold,  cold,  cold  as  when,  first-born  of  earth, 
Abel  tasted  thy  breath! 
And  yet  when  the  night-shadows  creep, 
With  a  newness  of  anguish  we  weep 
For  her  spirit   asleep. 
Sandersville,  Ga. 
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Explorations  in   Bible  Lands 

The  publishers  of  this  vohinic  '''  have 
provided  one  of  the  most  attractive  books 
yet  issued  on  modern  explorations  in 
Bible  lands.  The  book  is  portly  and 
withal  of  reasonable  price,  and  the  paper 
is  polished  to  take  the  multitude  of  ex- 
cellent and  well  chosen  pictures.  The 
pictures  of  excavations  especially  are  su- 
perior to  any  that  we  have  seen  else- 
where and  are  new.  There  have  been 
some  illustrations  taken  from  Chesney 
and  other  authors  who  wrote  before  pho- 
tography, for  which  more  trustworthy 
sources  are  accessible ;  but  this  oversight 
is  atoned  for  by  a  large  number  of  others 
from  late  books  not  generally  accessible 
to  the  English  reader.  Particularly  do 
we  note  this  in  the  section  on  Arabia. 

Of  the  809  pages  577  are  contributed 
by  Professor  Hilprecht  and  describe  the 
explorations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
while  the  remaining  pages  are  distributed 
to  four  German  authors  and  are  devoted 
to  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  the  Hit- 
tites.  The  space  given  to  each  of  these 
is  much  too  limited  for  more  than  the 
briefest  survey  of  explorations  covering 
a  century,  but  the  waiters  have  generally 
been  well  chosen  and  their  work  is  ad- 
mirable. Dr.  SteindorfT  has  a  specially 
difficult  task,  but  nowhere  else  is  so  com- 
prehensive a  brief  account  to  be  found 
of  the  labors  of  excavations  from  the 
time  of  Champollion.  The  fruits  have 
been  immense :  Greek  classical  works, 
Christian  literature,  portraits  in  wax, 
statues,  tombs  and  mummies  of  great 
kings,  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  the 
tomb  of  Osiris,  pyramids  opened  whose 
walls  are  covered  w'ith  most  archaic 
texts,  even  the  grave  of  Menes,  the 
founder  of  the  First  Dynastv.  and  pre- 
historic remains  earlier  than  Menes.  Dr. 
Steindorfif  gives  to  each  explorer  his  due 
credit  and  does  not  fail  to  indicate  how 
much  is  left  to  be  done. 

*  EXPLORATIf)NS     IN     BiBLB     LANDS     DURINO     THE 

Nineteenth  CEXTrRY.  Bij  H.  V.  HUprecht,  icith 
the  Cooperation  of  Lie.  Dr.  Benzinger,  Prof.  Dr. 
TJommel,  Prof.  Dr.  Jensen.  Prof.  Dr.  Steindorff. 
With  nearly  two  hundred  illustrations  and  four 
maps.     Philadelphia  :  A,  J.  Holman  &  Co.  $3.00. 


Dr.  Benzinger  has  a  less  attractive 
task  because  the  excavations  in  Palestine 
have  been  neither  so  extensive  nor  so 
fruitful.  The  gains  have  been  chiefly 
topographical,  achieved  by  Robinson, 
Tobler  and  the  luiglish  Exploration 
Fund.  The  Moabite  Stone  is  the  great- 
est find  and  next  the  Siloam  Inscription. 
Then  there  is  the  sarcophagus  of  King 
Eshmunazar ;  also  the  beautiful  so-called 
Alexander  sarcophagus ;  and,  still  later, 
the  mosaic  map  of  Palestine  found  at 
Madaba.  Doubtless  much  more  rests 
within  the  many  mounds  which  cover  the 
sites  of  cities. 

Especially  fascinating,  because  quite 
unfamiliar  to  most  readers,  is  the  story 
of  the  explorations  in  Arabia  told  by 
Professor  Hommel,  than  whom  no  schol- 
ar is  more  competent  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  in- 
dorse all  his  historical  theories  which 
find  place  in  his  contribution,  but  we  get 
from  it  an  admirable  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  investigations  by  Bur- 
ton, Palgrave,  Wallin,  Halevy,  Doughty, 
Blunt,  Glaser  and  Miiller.  They  have 
opened  up  kingdoms  and  a  language 
which  we  knew  only  from  biblical  and 
classical  authors,  and  have  explained  to 
us  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  Assyrian 
kings.  Professor  Hommel's  relation  to  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  Himyaritic 
and  Sabean  inscriptions  made  by  Glaser 
and  edited  by  D.  H.  Miiller,  gives  him 
especial  authority,  but  does  not  save  him 
from  startling  theories,  such  as  his  iden- 
tification of  three  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  with  wadys  in  Arabia.  To  be 
told  that  the  Hiddekel  (Tigris)  is  the 
wady  of  Diqlah ;  that  Ashur  (Assyria)  is 
a  section  of  Arabia ;  that  hallelu-jah 
comes  from  Arabic  Hilal,  the  moon,  and 
that  Ish-bosheth  comes  from  an  old  Ara- 
bian god,  Basht,  quite  taxes  credulity. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Professor 
Jensen  was  chosen  to  write  the  articles 
on  the  Hittites,  for  Professor  Hilprecht 
some  years  ago  announced  his  adhesion 
to  Jensen's  theory  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
character  of  the  Hittite  people  and  lan- 
guage.    And  yet  scholars  generally  find 
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more  arguments  against  this  theory  than 
in  its  favor;  indeed,  on  the  Hittite  ques- 
tion it  is  pretty  nearly  quot  homines, 
tot  scntentice.  The  theory  here  advo- 
cated is  reduced  to  absurdity  when  we 
are  asked  to  beHeve  that  the  modern 
name  of  the  Armenians,  Hay,  comes 
from  an  old  Hatio,  identical  with  an  ear- 
lier Patio  and  Satio. 

But  the  bigger  part  of  the  book  is  Dr. 
Hilprecht's.  The  first  288  pages  give  an 
abstract  of  explorations  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  other  than  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  They  cover  much 
the  same  field  as  had  before  been  cov- 
ered quite  as  fully  by  Professor  Rogers, 
but  add  to  it  an  account,  perhaps  as  satis- 
factory as  published  data  allow,  of  the 
later  German  expeditions  to  Babylon. 
In  these  pages  the  author  had  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  Mrs.  Hilprecht,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  her  restraining  hand 
could  not  have  deleted  those  disagree- 
able personal  attacks  that  disfigure  that 
portion  of  the  book  which  describes  the 
four  expeditions  of  the  University  of 
Pennyslvania  at  Nififer. 

We  have  given  in  The  Independent 
of  February  26th  a  fair  statement  of  per- 
sonal questions  involved  and  do  not  care 
to  repeat  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  has  given  us  a  laborious 
and,  we  presume,  generally  correct  ac- 
count of  the  constructions  found  in  the 
diggings  at  Niffer ;  at  any  rate  there  is 
no  material  by  which  to  correct  it.  The 
archeological  or  historical  results  thus 
far  published  in  texts  by  Dr.  Hilprecht 
are  from  the  finds  of  the  first  expedition 
led  by  Dr.  Peters;  we  have  nothing  as 
yet  from  the  so-called  temple  library, 
altho  we  are  told  that  many  thousands 
of  tablets,  historical  and  literary,  have 
been  secured  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  world  of  scholars  waits 
for  the  first  installment  and  is  not  quite 
satisfied  to  be  told  that  Dr.  Hilprecht  will 
^ive  the  next  twenty  years  to  their  pub- 
lication. If  there  is  so  much  of  value 
we  wonder  that  Professor  Jastrow,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  schol- 
ars from  other  institutions  are  not  in- 
vited to  hasten  with  their  help  the  work 
of  publication.  Professor  Hilprecht's 
published  epigraphical  work  has  been  of 
very  great  value,  for  he  is  a  brilliant 
scholar,    of   boundless    energy   and    im- 


mense application,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  some  of  his  conclusions  are  hasty. 
But  the  one  great  flaw  of  this  book  is  the 
evident  animus  against  Dr.  Peters,  who 
was  Director  of  the  work  up  to  the  fourth 
expedition,  when  Dr.  Hilprecht  was  made 
Scientific  Director.  Not  satisfied  with 
magnifying  very  much  his  own  part  in 
the  explorations,  he  peppers  his  pages 
with  numerous  bitter  and  uncalled-for 
criticisms  on  his  predecessor,  whose  work 
was  intelligent  and  fruitful.  Doubtless 
Dr.  Peters  made  mistakes  in  explaining 
constructions  which  further  excavation 
corrected.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  the  preliminary  work  of  the  two 
first  years  that  Dr.  Peters's  "  Nippur  " 
described.  Remembering  that  but  for 
Dr.  Peters  Professor  Hilprecht  would 
have  had  no  chance  to  go  to  Niffer,  his 
charges  of  ignorance  and  incompetence 
are  as  ungracious  as  they  are  untrue. 
Nor  is  the  proper  meed  of  credit  given 
to  Dr.  Haynes.  It  was  Haynes  that 
found  the  temple  library  and  boxed  up 
nearly  all  the  tablets  before  Professor 
Hilprecht's  arrival,  and  who  believed 
that  the  tablets  were  nearly  exhausted. 
It  is  not  clear  on  what  evidence  Professor 
Hilprecht  presumes  that  a  very  much 
larger  number  remain  to  be  exhumed.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  Professor  Hil- 
precht's readiness  to  magnify  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  associates  the  importance  of 
his  own  relatively  slight  work  of  explora- 
tion should  have  led  him  thus  naively  to 
depreciate  their  labors  and  ability.  But 
despite  this,  Professor  Hilprecht  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  very  valuable,  instruct- 
ive and  attractive  volume. 

Lady  Rose's  Daughter 

To  the  literary  editor  of  The  Tribune 
(and  be  it  said,  by  the  way,  that  The 
Tribune  is  one  of  the  half  dozen  papers 
in  the  country  whose  reviews  mean  any- 
thing) is  due  the  credit  of  discovering 
the  source  from  which  Mrs.  Ward  has 
drawn  her  latest  novel.*  It  is  the  story 
of  Julie  de  Lespinasse  and  Mme.  du  Def- 
fand  cunninglv  adapted  to  English  life. 
Of  the  literary  ethics  of  such  a  procedure 
we  have  nothing  to  say.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  more  candid  had  the 

*  Lady    Rose's   Daughter.     By  Mrs.   Humphry 
Ward.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 
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author  indicated  the  derivation  of  her 
plot ;  but  in  general  such  notices  merely 
detract  from  the  verisimilitude  of  a  novel 
by  introducing-  a  false  criterion  of  com- 
parison— and,  after  all,  ciii  bono?  Like 
Moliere  and  many  another  illustrious 
brigand  of  letters,  she  has  taken  her  own 
where  she  found  it. 

Certainly  the  situation  of  Julie  Le 
Breton,  whatever  its  proz'cnancc,  is  apt 
and  striking.  She  is  the  illegitimate  child 
of  a  certain  Lady  Rose,  who  belongs  to 
the  higher  English  aristocracy — brought 
up  on  the  Continent  with  Bohemians  and 
reforming  malcontents,  a  young  woman 
of  irregular  but  fascinating  beauty  and 
of  unbalanced  temperament.  She  be- 
comes the  companion  of  Lady  Henry,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  London  society,  who 
now,  old  and  broken  in  health,  is  com- 
pelled to  devolve  the  conduct  of  her 
salon  upon  younger  shoulders.  And 
there's  the  rub.  Mile.  Le  Breton  is  mag- 
nificently successful  as  a  hostess  in  Lady 
Henry's  parlors.  The  older  woman,  feel- 
ing her  influence  slipping  from  her  hands 
yet  recognizing  her  dependence,  becomes 
furiously  jealous,  imposes  all  kinds  of 
ignominious  tasks  on  her  companion,  un- 
til at  last  a  rupture  between  the  two  takes 
place.  Meanwhile  Mile.  Le  Breton  has 
made  friends  who  assist  her  generously 
in  her  outcast  state.  She  has  lovers  also, 
a  Captain  Warkworth,  whom  she  has 
lifted  by  her  intrigues  to  an  important 
mission  in  Africa,  and  Jacob  Delafield, 
the  heir  to  a  great  Dukedom.  Her  pas- 
sion for  the  ignoble  Warkworth  and  her 
contest  with  the  strong  will  and  mystical 
insight  of  Delafield  furnish  the  remain- 
ing episodes  of  the  book. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  interest  of  the 
story  as  compared  with  Mrs.  Ward's  ear- 
lier books  readers  will  differ  widely  in 
accordance  with  what  they  seek  in  a 
novel.  To  us,  we  confess,  the  chief  at- 
traction came  from  the  society  into  which 
the  book  introduced  us.  It  is  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  good  society,  depicted 
by  one  who  knows,  and  that  is  among 
the  rarest  charms  of  fiction.  We  move 
from  the  first  amid  people  who  possess 
at  once  leadership  in  social  life  and  poli- 
tics ;  we  feel  that  union  of  grace  and 
power  which  alone  can  make  good  so- 
ciety. The  divorce  of  the  two,  whether 
in  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy,  means 


simply  that  social  life  must  become  frivo- 
lous and  politics  vulgar.  It  is  not 
good  that  a  city  should  be  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Ward  McAllister  and  Mr. 
Richard  Croker. 

And  individually  the  characters  of  the 
book  arc  interesting.  On  the  whole  Cap- 
tain Warkworth  seems  to  us  the  most 
subtly  drawn.  On  the  surface  he  is  a 
cold,  selfish  intriguer,  yet  when  the  test 
of  passion  and  power  comes  he  shows 
that  stanch-hearted,  simple  loyalty  to 
duty  of  the  English  gentleman  and  sol- 
dier which  still  makes  the  British  Empire 
the  envy  of  the  Continent.  Jacob  Dela- 
field is  as  finely  conceived  in  his  own 
way,  but  is  not  so  successful  artistically. 
There  should  be  in  the  first  presentation 
of  a  character  some  hint,  something  more 
than  a  hint,  of  its  development.  It  is 
disconcerting  to  form  one's  opinion  of  a 
character,  as  we  do  of  Delafield,  and  then 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  be  brought  up 
sharp  by  a  chapter  of  analysis  which  pre- 
sents him  under  an  unexpected  light. 

As  for  Lady  Rose's  daughter,  we  leave 
the  discussion  of  that  character  to  her 
feminine  admirers  and  contemners,  being 
sure  that  she  will  meet  plenty  of  both. 
She  has  the  appeal  of  reality  and  she 
stands  just  on  that  borderland  of  the 
heroic  and  the  morbid  which  always  ex- 
cites heated  discussion.  We  have  our- 
selves in  our  limited  experience  already 
heard  so  many  words  spoken  for  and 
against  that  young  woman  that  our  judg- 
ment is  a  little  bewildered. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Endowed  with  some — not  all — of  the 
qualities  that  make  a  wise  and  loving 
"house-mother;"  without  malice,  yet 
almost  equally  without  active  benevo- 
lence or  enlarged  generosity  of  charac- 
ter ;  without  much  intellectual  power,  yet 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  majority  of 
those  cultured  women  of  her  day  who 
filled — more  or  less  well — positions  only 
less  exalted  than  her  own.  Queen  Anne 
was  remarkable  for  nothing,  save  the 
mere  accident  of  birth.  With  the  mak- 
ing "illustrious"  the  brilliant  period 
which  is  known  as  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne,  she  had  about  as  little  to  do  as  had 
any  other  commonplace  and  fairly  well- 
born dame  of  her  time,  save  negatively. 
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Had  she  been  a  male  Stuart  the  proba- 
bihties  are  that  the  age  might  have  been 
more  revohitionary  and  less  illustrious ; 
for  the  male  Stuarts  had  ways  discourag- 
ing to  intellectual  growth  or  upward  pro- 
gression of  any  sort. 

It  was  well  for  Anne  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded her  wise  cousin  instead  of  her 
bigoted  father.  Not  because  William 
had  any  republican  tendencies,  but  be- 
cause he  was  far  sighted  and  strong  of 
hand;  he  had  encouraged  Protestantism 
and  aided  the  growth  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Parliament,  and  Anne  reaped  the  har- 
vest he  had  sown.  Also,  it  was  well  for 
her  that  she  came  to  the  throne  at  the 
period  when  the  long  and  wasting  wars 
of  the  Spanish  succession  were  begin- 
ning to  entangle  France  in  a  net  from 
which  there  was  no  escaping ;  and  better 
still  for  England  and  Anne  was  the  fact 
that  from  the  ranks  of  the  commoners 
had  arisen  one  of  those  great  command- 
ers who  have  appeared  at  critical  periods 
to  head  large  bodies  of  men  and  lead 
them  to  victory.  Marlborough  had  many 
?nd  great  faults,  but  they  were  neither 
as  numerous  nor  as  great  as  those  of 
most  of  the  men  who  then  filled  high  mil- 
itary positions ;  while  his  virtues  were 
considerable  and  his  abilities  transcen- 
dent. 

Every  page  of  the  two  volumes  *  now 
devoted  to  the  history  of  this  reign  of 
twelve  short  and  crowded  years  is  full  of 
interest.  To  Anne  herself  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  inclined  to  give  more  credit  for 
a  share  of  ability  than  most  of  those  who 
have  studied  her  reign,  tho — with  the 
best  will  in  the  world — he  finds  little  that 
is  worthy  of  praise.  Still,  it  is  much  for 
one  born  to  the  purple  to  be  deserving  of 
even  the  negative  sort  of  commendation 
to  be  found  in  a  verdict  of  ''  not  guilty  " 
of  great  crimes. 

By  bringing  into  his  picture  on  the 
one  side  portraits  of  the  great  men  whose 
careers  had  just  finished  or  were  about 
to  expire  when  James  the  Second  fled 
from  England,  and  on  the  other  side 
portraying  those  who  had  hardly  begun 
to  be  known  when  George  the  First 
pressed  his  heavy  Hanoverian  feet  upon 
English^  soil,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  glowing  picture  of 

*  The  Reign  op  Quern  Anne.      /?,/  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy.    2  vols.     Harper  &  Bros.     $4.00  net. 


the  dozen  years  which,  aside  from  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  and  the  ad- 
vance of  liberalism  in  Parliament,  would 
else  have  shown  little  to  render  the  pic- 
ture more  than  a  well  drawn  sketch  of  a 
short  and  commonplace  reign.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy did  wisely  thus  to  widen  his  can- 
vas and  give  ample  room  to  the  figures 
of  Defoe,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Steele, 
Pope,  Newton,  and  many  others. 

It  is  as  a  picture,  a  thoughtful  and 
vivid  picture  of  persons  and  times,  rather 
than  as  a  record  of  events  which,  how- 
ever important  they  may  seem  in  the 
passing,  may  have  comparatively  little 
influence  on  the  future,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's work  should  be  considered.  An- 
other hand  may  still  make  an  interesting 
history  of  the  reign  of  a  queen  who  did 
not  rule,  but  we  doubt  if  a  better  picture 
of  her  time  and  of  the  men  who  made  it 
"  illustrious  "  will  be  painted. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  London.  By  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Cook.  With  illustrations  by  Hugh 
Thompson  and  F.  L.  Griggs.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^2.00. 

A  piquant  mixture  of  guide-book  de- 
scriptions, literary  reminiscences  and 
comments  on  London  life.  The  author 
says  somewhere  that  the  real  interest  in 
sight-seeing  comes  from  surprise  and 
that  what  we  are  prepared  to  see  is  pretty 
likely  to  weary  us.  Such  a  sentiment 
might  be  taken  for  the  motto  of  her 
rambling  discourse,  for  no  page  is  quite 
certain  what  the  next  page  will  bring 
forth.  It  is  pleasant,  vivacious  reading 
and  in  the  end  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  manifold  concerns  and  historic 
memories  of  the  great  city.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  one  idea 
or  scene  introduces  another,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  multitudinous  picture  is 
complete,  turn  to  Chapter  XI.  We  arc 
walking  in  Bloomsbury  and  meet  with  a 
"  pavement  artist  "  displaymg  his  wares 
— gaudy,  sensational  pictures  made  to 
catch  the  undisciplined  eye.  From  this 
is  it  not  natural  to  moralize  on  the  dull- 
ness of  these  people  who  are  caught  by 
such  splashes  of  color,  yet  pass  unheeded 
the  marvelous  sunset  skies  of  London, 
where  the  sun  "  clothes  its  retreat  with 
purple  and  madder  clouds,  against  which, 
with  their  golden  background,  the  tree 
branches    show   dark  like  prison-bars  "? 
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And,  again,  from  this  is  it  not  easy  to  re- 
flect that  Christina  Rossetti  must  have 
gazed  on  such  ardent  skies  when  she 
wrote  her  most  inspired  poems  ?  So,  per- 
haps, looking  into  the  West  over  the  sul- 
len house-tops  she  saw,  in  fancy,  the 
angel  choirs  of  which  she  wrote : 

"...     Multitudes — multitudes — stood  up  in 

bliss, 
Made  equal  to  the  angels,  glorious,  fair; 
With   harps,    palms,    wedding   garments,    kiss 

of  peace, 
And  crowned  and  haloed  hair." 

Immediately  we  are  in  the  company  of 
William  Blake  and  William  Morris  and 
many  others  who  saw  visions  through  the 
fog  of  London  town.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  work 
is  its  wealth  of  literary  allusion  and  quo- 
tation. Thus,  to  contrast  the  life  of  east 
and  west  London  our  learned  guide 
quotes  these  pretty  verses .  from  Miss 
Amy  Levy : 

"  Straw  in  the  street,  where  I  pass  to-day, 
Dulls  the  sound  of  the  wheels  and  feet. 
'Tis  for  a  failing  life  they  lay 

Straw  in  the  street. 

"  Here,  where  the  pulses  of  London  beat. 
Some  one  strives  with  the  Presence  Gray — 
Ah,  is  it  victory  or  defeat? 

"  The  hurrying  people  go  their  way, 
Pause  and  jostle  and  pass  and  greet; 
For  life,  for  death,  are  they  treading,  say. 

Straw  in  the  street." 

— and  then  these  words  spoken  to  her  by 
a  poor  woman : 

"  We  shall  'ave  to  leave  our  lodgin's,  'm, 
over  them  nice  mews.  The  landlord,  he's 
takin'  the  place  down;  an'  I  shall  miss  the 
'orses'  feet  at  night,  somethin'  shockin' ;  they 
was  sech  comp'ny  like." 

The  illustrations  by  the  two  artists  are 
line  drawings  that  harmonize  with  the 
letterpress  and  make  a  book.  The  abomi- 
nr.tions  of  photography  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

Civil  ^A^ar  Times,  1861-1865.  By  Daniel  Wait 
Howe.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  book  of 
reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
something  more  than  reminiscences,  since 
the  author  has  carefully  studied  the  rec- 
ords of  the  engagements  in  which  he 
fought,  and  he  draws  upon  accepted  data 


for  much  of  his  narrative.  He  vividly 
pictures  the  excitement  of  the  North  dur- 
ing the  early  months  following  Lincoln's 
election.  A  law  student,  he  enlisted — 
first  for  the  three  months'  campaign  and 
afterward  for  three  years — and  remained 
in  service,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain, 
until  wounded  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  in 
1864.  His  account  of  the  Chickamauga 
and  Chattanooga  campaigns  is  spirited 
and  picturesque.  Pie  deals  discriminat- 
ingly with  the  various  officers,  reflecting 
largely  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  His  tribute 
to  "  Old  Pop  "  Thomas  will  be  heartily 
echoed  by  every  veteran  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  His  statement  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  Gov- 
ernor Morton,  of  Indiana,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  overcome  them 
should  be  read  by  every  American. 

The  Egregious  English.     By  Angus  McNeill 
New   York:    G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons,   ^1.25 
net. 

The  Unspeakable  Scot  has  called  forth 
a  prompt  reply.  It  is  quite  as  extrava- 
gant and  audacious  and  well  nigh  as 
witty  as  the  former.  Presumably  by  a 
Scotsman,  a  considerable  part  of  it  is 
taken  up  with  the  defense  of  his  country- 
men, and  therefore  there  is  less  of  the 
dash  and  onset  of  attack  about  it  than 
was  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Crosland's  book. 
But  it  is  spirited  and  daring,  for  all  that, 
and  it  cudgels  the  South  Briton  soundly 
in  the  vain  hope  of  making  him  see  him- 
self as  others  are  alleged  to  see  him.  His 
overweening  arrogance,  his  imperturba- 
ble complacencv,  his  dullness,  drunken- 
ness, wastefulness,  voracity  (when  he 
can  afford  it),  snobbishness  and  sub- 
servience (unless  he  is  born  to  a  title), 
are  all  insisted  upon  in  the  most  explicit 
terms.  "  The  English  are  a  nation  of 
employed  persons,"  says  the  author.  .  .  . 
"  Every  Englishman  .  .  .  believes  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  cut  out  by  the  Almighty 
to  be  a  clerk."  Of  their  rage  for  waste- 
fulness he  writes  :  ''  Every  Englishman 
lives  beyond  his  means.  ...  It  is  Eng- 
lish fatuity,  first  of  all,  to  admire  the  man 
who  is  possessed  of  wealth ;  secondly,  to 
admire  a  man  who  is  throwing  money 
away,  and,  thirdly,  to  look  with  respect- 
ful awe  upon  the  man  who  has  thrown  't 
away."     Mr.  Crosland  had  much  to  say 
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of  the  Scot's  passion  for  the  dreariest 
facts  and  of  his  unwavering  certitude  of 
conviction.  '*  The  Enghsh  mind  in  the 
lump,"  writes  Mr.  McNeill,  "  is  flat, 
coarse  and  maggotty,  and  the  English 
understanding  is  as  the  understanding  of 
a  feeble  and  ill-bred  child."  Books  like 
this  and  its  forerunner  do  not  hurt,  for 
their  ludicrous  extravagance  furnishes 
an  antidote  to  their  venom. 


Lovey   Mary.     By  Alice   Hegan   Rice.     New 
York:    The  Century  Co  ,  ^i.oo. 

Miss  Hegan,  now  Mrs.  Rice,  has 
braved  the  danger  of  rivaling  herself  and 
has  succeeded.  The  annals  of  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  famous  Cabbage  Patch  were 
so  short  and  so  delightful  in  their  brevity 
that  it  was  no  more  than  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  the  public  to  continue  them  in 
another  volume.  Lovey  Mary  with  her 
infant  charge  escapes  from  a  charity 
home,  and  after  much  wandering  on  foot 
and  in  the  street  cars,  finds  refuge  in  the 
Cabbage  Patch.  Of  her  life  amid  the 
happy  denizens  of  that  Paradise  for  the 
city's  refuse  there  is  no  need  to  speak 
here — is  it  not  written  in  the  book?  Wc 
regard  Mrs.  Rice's  double  triumph  as 
eminently  justifiable,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  most  successes  of  the  kind 
in  recent  fiction. 

Six   Trees.     By   Mary   E.    Wilkins   Freeman 
New  York:    Harper  &  Bros,,  51.25. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  claim  their 
publishers  put  forth  for  the  half-dozen 
sketches  comprising  this  book — viz.,  that 
they  "  are  certain  of  the  popularity  which 
was  accorded  *  A  New  England  Nun  ' 
and  '  A  Humble  Romance'  " — will  not  be 
realized.  The  work  that  .von  for  Mary 
Wilkins  her  immense  following  and  well- 
merited  fame  was  of  another  order  than 
this  in  Six  Trees.  It  was  lusty,  sub- 
stantial, positive,  true.  Its  homely  charm 
was  incontestable;  its  pathos  and  humor 
irresistible.  Whether  her  later  manner  is 
a  deliberate  departure  or  an  unconscious 
<ievelopment  of  the  defects  of  her  quali- 
ties it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  loss 
in  value  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted. 
One  finds  the  idea  of  a  subtle,  impalpable 
tie  between  certain  New  England  trees 
and  their  neighboring  human  types  so 
delicately   adumbrated   that   at   times   it 


fairly  challenges  discovery,  and  yet  with- 
out it  the  significance  of  the  sketches  is 
entirely  lost.  It  is  as  easy  for  an  over- 
worked imagination  to  slip  a  :og  and 
lapse  into  the  merely  fantastic  as  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  the  eye  continually 
straining  after  efifect  must  lose  its  power 
of  discriminating  between  nuances  and 
fal-  into  the  error  of  reporting  the  gro- 
tesque in  place  of  the  gently  anomalous. 
Mrs.  Wilkins  Freeman  has  endeared  her- 
self to  her  public  and  she  should  not 
complain  of  a  critic  as  captious  who,  on 
seeing  her  present  tendency,  speaks  out 
his  mind  in  a  manner  that  may  seem 
carping  but  is,  in  fact,  "  the  anxiety  of  a 
genuine  love  wearing  the  disguise  of 
temper." 

Pebbles 

Thin  people  who  want  to  appear  stouter 
have  been  known  to  lie  in  wait. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  very  sorry  to 

hear  that  you  buried  your  mother."  "  What 
would  you  have  me  to  do  with  her?" — Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Wrinkle. 

THE  LATEST  INJUNCTIONS. 

Biddle's  Corners,  Iowa,  March  6th. — Judge 
Nibbins,  of  this  place,  has  issued  an  order  re- 
straining George  Mercer  from  refusing  to  husk 
corn  for  Ira  Farnsworth  next  fall.  Judge  Nib- 
bins  is  one  of  our  most  astute  jurists,  and  it  is 
expected  that  his  action  will  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect. 

Gadville,  Mo.,  March  6th.— Judge  John 
Marshall  Bobbs,  of  the  County  Court,  has  is- 
sued an  injunction  applied  for  by  Henry  J. 
Harper  to  keep  his  two-year-old  son  from 
sucking  his  thumb.  Repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  to  break  the  child  of  the  habit,  all  with- 
out effect  until  the  happy  expedient  of  securing 
an  injunction  was  thought  of.  Judge  Bobbs  is 
receiving  congratulatory  messages  from  jurists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  unite  in  admit- 
ting that  he  has  established  an  important  prec- 
edent. 

Oklapooka,  Kan.,  March  6th.— An  injunc- 
tion was  handed  down  yesterday  by  Judge 
Erastus  Slobb,  restraining  William  Doolittle's 
spotted  calf  from  bunting  while  drinking  milk 
from  a  pail  held  by  the  aforesaid  Doolittle. 
The  calf  had  slopped  over  upon  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle's Sunday  trousers,  spoiling  them,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  trouble  he  ap- 
plied for  and  was  granted  the  injunction. 
Judge  Slobb  is  a  son  of  the  famous  Olds  Slobb, 
who  in  his  day  had  a  national  reputation. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Strike  Injunctions 

Government  by  injunction  has  come 
to  be  a  political  issue.  As  employed  in 
this  country  in  recent  years  it  is  a  radical 
departure  from  legal  custom.  But  it  has 
for  the  most  part  been  forced  upon  the 
judiciary  by  the  cowardice  of  district 
attorneys,  sheriffs  and  constables,  who 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  who  fear 
the  unpopularity  of  proceeding  against 
strike  violence.  The  judges,  therefore, 
have  come  to  resort  to  injunctions,  be- 
cause the  authorities  directly  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  order  have  failed 
in  their  duty.  But  as  the  judges  punish 
the  law  breakers  not  in  the  old  fashioned 
way  by  trial  by  jury,  but  by  bringing 
them  into  court  on  a  charge  of  "  contempt 
of  court,"  the  people  naturally  come  to 
think  that  the  judges  side  with  the  em- 
ployers and  are  hostile  to  their  cause. 

During  the  past  few  days  three  drastic 
injunctions  have  been  granted  by  judges 
at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Waterbury, 
which  mark  another  advance  step  in  this 
novel  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  over  labor 
organizations.  In  the  Debs  case  the 
court,  on  petition  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  enjoined  the  labor 
leaders  from  interfering  with  interstate 
commerce  and  the  transmission  of  the 
mails.  In  the  Wabash  case  at  St.  Louis 
Judge  Adams  grants  a  similar  injunction 
on  petition  of  the  railway  president.  In 
the  former  case  the  injunction  was 
granted  after  the  strike  had  been  de- 
clared. In  the  Wabash  case  the  court 
prohibits  the  union  officials  from  ordering 
a  strike.  In  the  Debs  case  the  court  en- 
joined interference  by  mobs  of  strikers 
and  sympathizers  with  the  running  of 
trains,  but  in  the  Wabash  case  the  court 
enjoins  the  concerted  discontinuance  of 
work  under  direction  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. Of  the  other  two  injunctions,  one 
has  been  addressed  to  the  Team  Drivers^ 
union  in  Kansas  City  by  United  States 
District  Judge  Phillips,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  local  Transfer  Company, 
and  the  other  was  granted  by  Judge  El- 
mer, of  the  Superior  Court,  to  prevent 


the  Waterbury  strikers  and  their  sympa- 
thizers not  only  from  employing  violence 
and  intimidation  in  their  industrial  war- 
fare, but  even  the  boycott. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  leading  up 
to  these  injunctions  will  add  greatly  to 
the  hostile  feeling  against  the  courts.  In 
the  Wabash  case  President  Ramsey  had 
for  several  days  been  negotiating  with 
the  representatives  of  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods and  had  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  engineers  and  conductors,  but 
had  failed  to  agree  with  the  firemen  and 
trainmen.  When  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off  he  asked  the  union  representa- 
tives for  a  few  hours'  delay,  which  was 
granted,  and  then  took  advantage  of  the 
concession  to  surprise  them  with  his  in- 
junction. The  fact  that  a  temporary  in- 
junction can  thus  be  used  on  the  mere 
petition  of  one  side  to  a  wage  negotiation 
intensifies  the  feeling  that  it  is  an  instru- 
ment of  despotism,  and  that  labor  unions 
do  not  have  an  equal  standing  with  capi- 
tal. 

Whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  sustain  this  further 
advance  of  "  government  by  injunction  " 
is,  of  course,  uncertain,  but  it  would  seem 
from  the  ground  taken  in  the  Debs  case 
that  it  will  be  sustained.  That  decision  has 
been  criticised  by  high  legal  authority 
as  "  strained  and  technical,''  and  as  lead- 
ing to  a  novel  exercise  of  power  beyond 
the  substance  of  prior  settled  decisions 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
yet  it  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  justices. 

Once  started  in  this  direction  there  is 
no  middle  ground  short  of  complete  re- 
straint on  the  right  to  strike  so  far  as  the 
operations  of  a  great  public  highway  like 
a  railroad  are  concerned.  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  public  are,  in  the  mind  of  the 
court,  a  paramount  consideration,  but  as 
the  case  stands  now,  the  protection  of  the 
public  is  full  of  danger  for  the  courts 
themselves.  Judge  Tuley,  of  Chicago, 
in  commenting  on  Judge  Adams's  order, 
is  reported  as  saying: 

"  The  day  may  come  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture when  the  working  classes  will  have  po- 
Htical  control,  and  will  appoint  judges  who  will 
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also  issue  writs  of  injunction — in  their  favor. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  writ  of  injunction  should 
not  as  well  issue  against  a  railroad,  enjoining 
it  from  discharging  an  employee  or  from  fail- 
ing to  pay  such  employees  a  certain  fixed  rate 
of  wages." 

Indeed,  only  a  few  months  ago  some 
strikers  in  New  Jersey  got  out  an  in- 
junction, if  we  remember  aright,  pre- 
venting their  employers  from  employing 
non-union  men  and  reducing  the  wages 
of  labor.  In  the  present  instance  the  la- 
bor papers  are  already  murmuring  and 
their  views  are  generally  reflected  in  the 
following  quotation  from  an  editorial  in 
The  Scrantonian: 

"  Judge  Adams  has  carried  the  principle  a 
little  further  than  was  done  in  the  Debs  case, 
and  if  his  preliminary  injunction  is  made  per- 
petual and  becomes  a  recognized  principle  in 
law,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  organized  labor 
can  hereafter  enforce  strikes.  The  remedy 
may  then  lie  in  the  overthrow  of  the  political 
power  that  fosters  government  by  injunction 
and  the  tyranny  of  great  corporations,  for  af- 
ter all  is  said  and  done,  the  wage  earners  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  the  Government  of 
this  country  and  the  courts  thereof  just  what 
they  have  a  mind  to.  Mr.  Ramsey,  president 
of  the  Wabash  system,  is  therefore  playing 
with  dangerous  weapons  in  taking  such  a 
strong  stand  against  organized  labor.  He  may 
have  law  on  his  side,  that  is  a  point  we  can- 
not argue,  but  if  he  has,  the  people  have  the 
ballot,  and  it  only  needs  a  little  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing  to  make  them  use  it  in  a  manner 
that  will  long  be  remembered." 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  his- 
tory of  our  judiciary  in  the  past.  In  the 
early  days  all  judges  were  appointed  by 
the  executives ;  but  after  they  had  estab- 
lished their  right  to  overrule  acts  of  the 
legislatures  the  popular  demand  for  their 
election  by  the  people  became  over- 
whelming and  popular  election  has  now 
become  the  unique  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can State  judiciary  as  contrasted  with  the 
judiciary  of  all  other  countries.  With 
the  judges  elected  on  a  party  ticket  the 
first  step  is  to  make  them  partisan,  the 
second  step  is  to  make  them  satisfactory 
to  the  more  aggressive  elements  of  the 
electorate.  Already  a  judge  of  the  high- 
est court  in  New  York  has  been  elected 
mainly  because  the  labor  unions  circu- 
lated broadcast  the  decisions  favorable  to 
them  which  he  had  rendered  in  a  lower 
court,  and  he  is  now  spoken  of  as  the 
logical  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 


for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Western  labor  unions  have  sent  remon- 
strances to  President  Roosevelt  against 
the  promotion  to  a  Federal  judgeship  of 
a  judge  whose  decisions  have  been  inimi- 
cal to  them.  As  was  well  observed  by 
one  of  the  Federal  judges  in  our  columns 
a  few  years  ago : 

"  Judges  of  the  national  courts  should  hesi- 
tate long  before  attempting  to  exercise  an 
equitable  jurisdiction,  which,  in  effect,  usurps 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  courts,  re- 
verses the  uniform  practice  of  courts  of  equity 
for  centuries  past,  and  which,  if  largely  exer- 
cised, will  tend  to  create  an  alarming  public 
hostility  against  the  courts  themselves." 

To  this  opinion  we  may  add  that  hos- 
tility to  the  courts  under  our  political 
system  ends  in  subserviency  of  the 
courts,  and  that  when  capital  and  labor 
enter  politics  to  control  the  judiciary  the 
judges  will  sink  to  the  level  of  aldermen, 
assemblymen  and  congressmen. 

Pope  Leo's  Dying-  Prayer 

Since  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  Sopho- 
cles wrote  his  &dipus  Coloneus,  and 
proved  to  the  judges  that  he  had  not 
passed  into  his  dotage,  no  more  remark- 
able instance  has  appeared  of  powers 
preserved  in  extreme  age  than  that  of  the 
wonderful  old  man  who  has  just  cele- 
brated with  a  Latin  poem  his  ninety- 
third  birthday  and  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  election  as  Pope.  We  have 
received  an  early  copy,  the  meter  of 
whose  lines  of  unequal  length  cannot  be 
transferred  to  English  verse;  we  have 
simply  tried,  as  far  as  an  inadequate 
translation  will  allow,  to  represent  in  un- 
even lines  and  hasty  rimes  a  little  of 
the  fervor  and  aspiration  of  the  original. 

This  Latin  poem  was  included  in  the 
book  presented  by  Leo  XIII  on  March 
1st  to  each  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred 
College,  many  of  whom  had  gathered  in 
Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  his  Jubilee 
and  ninety-third  birthday. 

SUPREMA     LEONIS     VOTA. 

Extremum  radiat,  pallenti  obvolvitur  umbra 
lam  iam  sol  moriens;  nox  subit  atra  Leo. 

Atra  tibi;  arescunt  venae,  nee  vividus  humor 
Perfluit,  exhausto  corpore  vita  fugit. 

Mors  telum  fatale  iacit;  velamine  amicta 
Funereo,  gelidus  contegit  ossa  lapis. 
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Ast  anima  aufiigiens,  excussis  libera  vinclis, 
Continue  setherias  ardet  anhela  plagas. 

Hue  celerat  cursum,   longarum  haec  meta  vi- 

arum; 
Expleat  o  clemens  anxia  vota  Deus  1 

Scilicet  ut  tandem  superis  de  civibus  unus, 
Divino  aeternum  lumine  et  ore  fruar. 

Detur  et  ore  tuo,  cseli  Regina,  beari, 
Quae  dubiae  errantem  per  salebrosa  viae 

Duxeris  in  patriam ;  materno  munere  sospes 
Carmine  te  memori  Virgo  benigna  canam. 

leg's  last  prayer. 

Leo,  now  sets  thy  sun;  pale  is  its  dying  ray; 
Black  night  succeeds  thy  day. 

Black  night  for  thee;  wasted  thy  frame;  life's 

flood  sustains 
No  more  thy  shrunken  veins. 

Death  casts  his  fatal  dart ;  robed  for  the  grave 

thy  bones 
Lie  under  the  cold  stones. 

But  my   freed   soul   escapes   her  chains,   and 

longs  in  flight 
To  reach  the  realms  of  light. 

That  is  the  goal  she  seeks ;  thither  her  journey 

fares ; 
Grant,  Lord,  my  anxious  prayers. 

That,  with  the  citizens  of  Heaven,  God's  face 

and  light 
May  ever  thrill  my  sight; 

That   I  may   see  thy   face.  Heaven's   Queen, 

whose  Mother  love 
Has  brought  me  home  above. 

To  thee,  saved  through  the  tangles  of  a  peril- 
ous way 
I  lift  my  grateful  lay. 

That  the  last  petition  of  the  Suprema 
Vota  should  be  addressed  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  rather  than  to  her  adorable  Son, 
will  seem  strange  to  most  of  our  readers ; 
but  we  recall  the  words  of  the  Abbe 
Loisy,  the  latest  defender  of  the  Roman 
Church  against  Protestantism  and  unbe- 
lief: 

"  Is  it  not  true  for  the  Catholic,  and  true  in 
fact,  that  one  comes  through  Jesus  to  God, 
through  the  saints  to  Jesus?  Is  it  not  true 
that  to  resort  to  the  saints  is  to  resort  to 
Jesus;  that  to  resort  to  Jesus  is  to  resort  to 
God ;  that  to  resort  to  God  with  a  simple  faith 
is  to  lift  one's  self  above  himself,  and  realize 


religion  for  one's  self?  Is  it  not  true  that  by 
these  means  which  the  Protestant  finds  so 
vulgar  and  ridiculous,  the  wearing  a  scapular, 
telling  one's  beads,  gaining  indulgences  on  the 
merits  of  saints  and  for  souls  in  purgatory, 
the  Catholic  enters  actually  into  the  com- 
munion of  saints — that  is  to  say,  into  com- 
munion with  Jesus — that  is  to  say,  into  com- 
munion with  God  ?  " 

And  this  poet,  sage  and  Christian, 
whose  imprisoned  soul  longs  for  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  face  of  God,  is  he 
whom  the  Westminster  Confession  de- 
clared to  be  "  that  Anti-Christ,  that  man 
of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth 
himself  in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and 
all  that  is  called  God."  Wonderful  was 
the  ill-starred  patience  that  waited  so 
long  before  revision  came. 

Reform  in  the    Catholic  Church 

In  a  government  by  autocracy  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous  for  a  reformer  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  conflict.  He  will  be  punished, 
silenced,  expelled.  Later  he  can  speak, 
as  the  Russian  statesman  de  Witte  can 
propose  and  defend  reforms  that  are 
ready  to  be  accomplished.  We  cannot 
ask  our  correspondent  '*  Presbyter "  to 
sign  his  name  to  his  description  of  "  A 
Root-Trouble  in  Catholicism,"  because 
it  would  subject  him  to  persecution;  but 
what  he  says  is  in  the  secret  mind  of  a 
great  many  Catholics.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  "  Americanism  "  was  ex- 
pounded in  Europe  by  a  distinguished 
American  Catholic,  was  then  condemned 
by  the  Vatican,  and  the  author,  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  behind  him,  had  to  bend 
to  the  storm.  The  storm  passed,  the  sky 
cleared,  and  now  he  is  sent  here  with  the 
Pope's  blessing  to  be  the  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

''  Presbyter  "  tells  a  story  true  for  po- 
litical reforms  as  well  as  for  all  ecclesias- 
tical bodies : 

"  At  every  new  movement  theologians  first 
fight  it;  win  an  apparent  victory;  meanwhile 
the  movement  breaks  away  from  their  hand- 
ling; the  Church  stands  aghast  for  a  while; 
next  the  movement  is  successful ;  and  finally 
the  theologians  veer  around  and  find  as  many 
arguments  for  the  conclusion  as  once  they 
had  made  against  it.  .  .  .  No  matter  how 
severely  tried  in  their  lifetime,  such  reformers 
have,   as   a   rule,   been   canonized   after   their 
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death.     St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  a5out  the  best 
known  example;  St.  Philip  Neri  is  another." 

The  most  absorbingly  interesting  ques- 
tion and  conflict  within  the  Christian 
Church  is  that  which  is  now  being  waged 
in  the  Roman  Communion.  It  is  the 
question  whether  or  how  that  Church  can 
adapt  its  doctrines  and  its  government 
to  the  spirit  and  attainments  of  modern 
liberty  and  knowledge.  In  this  discus- 
sion American  Catholics  are  taking  the 
lead  no  more  than  do  the  French.  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  struck  the  keynote  in  his 
famous  sermon  at  the  Baltimore  centen- 
nial of  the  ordination  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can bishop.  The  Paulist  Fathers  have 
grown  out  of  the  same  earnest  passion 
for  progressive  measures.  "  American- 
ism "  was  another  stage  in  the  same 
movement  and  it  grew  out  of  the  Paulist 
organization.  We  have  heard  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Catholic  scholars  of 
science  speak  frankly  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  soon  he  was  si- 
lenced and  exiled.  It  is  even  less  agree- 
able than  in  Galileo's  time  to  be  com- 
pelled to  retract  what  one  believes  at  the 
command  of  a  superior;  and  it  is  only 
prudent  that  a  writer  should  hold  his 
name  in  retentis. 

Our  progressive  American  Catholics 
go  to  France  and  come  back  invigorated. 
They  see  the  Abbe  Loisy  and  the  Abbe 
Houtin.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  Loisy  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  chair  of  Sacred 
Scripture  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Paris,  and  he  has  since  then  been  writing 
under  pseudonyms,  but  has  lately  been 
lecturing  to  crowded  audiences  in  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  at  Paris.  His 
late  volume,  "  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise," 
has  had  an  immense  sale  and  has  the 
honor  of  having  been  condemned  by  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Richard,  of  Paris,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  likely  seriously  to 
disturb  faith  in  the  fundamental  dogmas 
of  Catholic  teaching,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  Rome.  The  book  is  a  defense 
of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  teach- 
ings of  Professor  Harnack's  "  The  Es- 
sence of  Christianity."  In  it  he  accepts 
much  of  the  teachings  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism ;  says  that  the  Apostolic  tradition 
of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  must  be 
sifted,  and  declares  that  the  political 
power  of  the  Church  is  a  passing  phase 
to  give  way  to  a    purely  spiritual    au- 


thority. St.  Paul,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  St. 
Justin,  St.  Irenaeus  and  Origen  mark 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  Christian  dog- 
ma "  under  the  conditions  of  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  first  centuries."  He 
defends  the  general  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  shows  how  changes  have 
come  in  teaching  due  to  intellectual  en- 
vironment, and  concludes  on  the  last  page 
of  his  book  that  "  the  adaptation  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  changing  conditions  of  hu- 
manity is  as  necessary  now  as  ever,  and 
even  more  so." 

The  Abbe  Houtin's  book,  "  Les  Ques- 
tion Biblique  chez  les  Catholiques  de 
France  an  XI Xe  Siecle"  has  not  yet  been 
condemned,  but  is  now  being  examined 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  and  it 
is  said  that  it  was  saved  from  immediate 
condemnation  by  the  vigorous  repre- 
sentations made  to  Cardinal  Rampolla 
that  such  action  might  alienate  the  lib- 
eral Catholics  of  England,  America  and 
Germany.  The  book  is  a  simple,  passion- 
less, but  very  effective  history  of  the  sup- 
pressive attitude  of  French  theology  to- 
ward biblical  science.  The  statement  is 
a  condemnation.  Up  to  1893  there  had 
been  a  limited  liberty  of  thought  for  the 
student,  but  this  was  suddenly  ended  by 
the  encyclical  "  Providentissimus  Dens." 
But  neither  the  decision  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Inquisition  in  favor  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  text  about  the  three 
witnesses  in  heaven,  nor  the  condemnation 
of  Americanism  in  the  Pope's  letter, 
''  Testem  Benevolenfice,"  nor  his  encycli- 
cal to  the  clergy  of  France  in  1899  has 
checked  the  influence  of  the  critical 
school. 

The  battle  of  the  next  half  century  in 
the  Catholic  Church  will  be  about  the 
nature  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.  It  is  often  said,  "  Rome  has  spoken ; 
the  case  is  ended ;  "  but  it  is  not  ended. 
Next  it  will  be  discussed  whether  Rome 
has  really  spoken,  and  what  she  has  said, 
and  does  it  apply.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  getting  around  an  obstacle  if  one 
must.  If  what  Rome  said  was  true  for 
its  time,  is  it  true  for  our  time?  Loisy 
tells  the  French  clergy  that  "  the  field  of 
exegesis  is  immense,  varied  and  even  in 
one  sense  and  on  many  points  almost  un- 
explored." The  conser^^ative  theologians 
do  not  talk  so,  but  there  must  be  freedom 
of  thought  and  study  and  speculation  in 
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the  Roman  Church,  or  it  will  fall  behind  South  American  debts?    Ought  mere  de- 

faster  than  it  is  falling  now.     Its  best  fault  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  money 

friends  are  its  Loisys  and  Houtins,  what-  debts  to  justify  an  attempt  to  collect  it  by 

ever  Cardinal  Richard  and  the  Congre-  a  nation's  force  ?  Has  the  right  to  collect 

gation  of  the  Index  may  do.  such  debts  with  the  guns  of  a  navy  been 

^  conceded?     How  ought   just  claims  of 

Collecting  Debts  by  Battle  Ship  thjs  kind  to  be  collected?    What  is  the 

^                     -^                          ^  relation  of  forcible  collection  of  them  in 

A  QUESTION  of  growing  importance  is  South  America  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
raised  by  the  note  of  the  Argentine  Re-  Does  such  forcible  collection,  possibly  in- 
public  to  our  Government,  altho  it  is  not  volving  temporary  occupation  of  terri- 
true  that  this  note,  as  the  first  reports  tory,  oppress  the  debtor  nation,  "  control 
said,  asked  for  or  suggested  an  alliance  its  destiny,"  or  promote  the  colonization 
for  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  it  by  a  European  Power? 
or  of  some  doctrine  concerning  the  forci-  The  collection  of  money  debts  in  South 
ble  collection  of  debts.  Through  its  ac-  America  by  the  guns  of  European  navies 
credited  agent  in  Washington  the  Ar-  is  a  novel  method  of  procedure.  It  is  not 
gentine  Government  simply  expressed  its  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United 
views  as  to  the  coercive  collection  of  the  States  nor  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
public  debts  of  South  American  Repub-  of  Great  Britain.  If  it  should  be  used 
lies  by  European  Powers,  with  the  hope  again,  popular  disapproval  of  it  would  be 
that  they  would  be  acceptable  to  the  expressed  in  this  country  with  consider- 
United  States.  able  emphasis.     The  right  to  use  it  has 

These  views,  briefly  summarized,  are  not  been  established  by  the  consent  of  the 
that  a  ''  compulsory  demand  for  immedi-  world's  ruling  Powers.  It  is  not  con- 
ate  payment "  of  debts  having  a  doubtful  ceded.  The  debts  of  South  America  are 
origin  endangers  the  peace  of  the  con-  not  characterized  by  uniformity  of  origin 
tinent  if  accepted  in  silence  as  a  rightful  or  of  just  value.  They  were  contracted 
exercise  of  power  by  the  stronger  nation ;  under  varying  conditions.  In  some  cases 
that  the  money  was  loaned  with  due  re-  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  was 
gard  on  the  part  of  the  lender  for  the  stolen  by  persons  representing  the  bor- 
ability  of  the  borrower  to  pay,  and  under  rowing  nation.  In  other  cases  the  sum 
conditions  imposing  a  considerable  bur-  received  in  cash  was  far  below  the  face 
den  upon  the  latter ;  and  that  a  demand,  value  of  the  loan.  Probably  some  of  the 
supported  by  force,  for  immediate  pay-  loans  still  outstanding  have  really  been 
ment  at  a  given  moment,  may  ruin  the  paid,  if  all  the  circumstances  be  consid- 
weaker  nation  and  cause  it  to  be  absorbed  ered.  Payments  upon  others  are  being 
by  the  stronger.  Argentina  adds  that  it  made.  There  has  been  some  rascality  in 
maintains  the  principle  that  inability  to  connection  with  many  of  these  debts; 
pay  promptly  must  not  be  punished  by  while  it  is  probably  true  that  South 
European  territorial  expansion  in  Amer-  Americans  have  been  guilty  of  the 
ica,  or  the  oppression  of  American  peo-  greater  part  of  it,  the  lender  has  not  al- 
ples ;  and  that  a  public  debt  should  not  ways  been  free  from  guile.  Because  of 
give  rise  to  armed  intervention,  much  less  the  history  of  these  debts,  if  for  no  other 
to  the  occupation  of  American  soil  by  a  reason,  they  ought  not  to  be  collected  by 
European  Power,  as  territorial  occupa-  "  compulsory  demand  for  immediate 
tion  involves  the  suppression  or  subordi-  payment,"  supported  by  the  guns  of  a 
nation  of  local  governments.    The  Calvo  battle  ship. 

doctrine,  that  the  foreign  creditor's  last  The  relation  of  collection  by  battle  ship 

resort  must  be  to  the  courts  of  the  debtor  agents  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  depends 

nation,  is  not  set  forth  and  upheld,  but  upon  the  effect  of  this  method  of  collec- 

approval  of  it  may  be  inferred.  tion  upon  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 

All    this    suggests    several    inquiries,  possessions  of  the  debtor  nation.     Such 

which  doubtless  were  in  the  mind  of  Sec-  collection  may  involve  the  temporary  oc- 

retary  Hay,  altho  they  were  not  consid-  cupation  of  territory — permanent  occupa- 

ered  in  his  sensible  and  discreet  reply,  tion,  of  course,  we  would  not  permit.    Oc- 

What  is  the  origin  and  character  of  the  cupation  might  or  might  not  be  unjust  or 
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oppressive.  We  can  conceive  of  a  case 
in  which  occupation — or  only  an  impera- 
tive and  battle  ship  demand  for  imme- 
diate payment — might  be  designed  to 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  debtor  nation  and 
to  promote  colonization  or  the  acquisition 
of  territory.  At  present  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  collection  by  force  will 
be  made  with  such  a  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
methods  employed  in  the  Venezuelan 
affair  will  not  be  used  again.  But  it  is  for 
the  United  States  to  decide  for  itself  in 
any  such  case  whether  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  violated  or  defied.  The  decision 
will  depend  upon  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  cannot  be  made  for  us 
by  any  foreign  Power  or  even  by  a  group 
of  such  Powers.  That  Doctrine  serves 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and,  incidentally,  for  the  just  defense  of 
the  nations  south  of  us.  The  application 
of  it  will  be  determined  by  our  own 
people. 

How  should  just  claims  against  the 
South  American  republics  or  oligarchies 
be  collected  if  the  use  of  battle  ships 
ought  to  be  prevented?  We  cannot  ask 
Europe  to  accept  the  Calvo  doctrine  that 
the  South  American  courts  shall  be  the 
tribunals  of  last  resort.  What  are  these 
courts?  In  some  countries  they  well  de- 
serve the  name  and  can  be  trusted  to 
make  just  decisions.  In  others  they  are 
the  mere  tools  of  the  dictator  or  corrupt 
adventurer  who  controls  the  Government. 
European  creditors  and  their  Govern- 
ments may  reasonably  decline  to  intrust 
the  adjudication  of  their  claims  to  such 
tribunals.  Argentinr  should  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  insisting  upon  such  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  honesty  and  com- 
petency of  her  own  courts  should  not  close 
her  eyes  to  the  shortcomings  of  courts 
elsewhere.  But  if  neither  the  battle  ship 
nor  the  local  court  is  to  be  used,  where 
shall  decisions  be  sought? 

In  some  international  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration. If  the  Hague  Court  be  unat- 
tractive to  the  South  American,  by  rea- 
son of  its  European  origin  and  a  belief 
— not  warranted,  as  we  think — that  Eu- 
ropean influences  would  be  dominant  in 
it,  then  let  the  Governments  of  the  credit- 
ors in  Europe  unite  with  the  debtor 
nations  in  South  America  and  with  the 
United  States  in  creating  a  new  interna- 


tional tribunal  for  these  claims.  The  total 

of  South  America's  debt  to  Europe  is  an 
enormous  sum.  As  to  a  considerable 
part  of  it  there  is  no  serious  dissatisfac- 
tion. Another  part  is  in  process  of 
liquidation.  But  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  have  shown  that  complaint 
as  to  some  parts  of  it  may  suddenly  cause 
a  disturbance  that  will  menace  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  question  is  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  calling  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  for  the  creation 
of  a  tribunal  that  all  would  accept.  The 
Argentine  Republic  should  lead  the  way. 
Europe  could  not  decline  to  join  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chili,  their  neighbors,  and 
the  United  States  in  thus  providing  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Real  Industrial  Problem 

The  growth  of  enormous  cities  has 
been  an  industrial  problem.  It  was  a  ne- 
cessity arising  out  of  the  development 
of  steam  power.  It  is  not  true,  to  any 
degree,  that  population  deserted  the 
country  for  town  life  because  of  any  lack 
of  appreciation  of  country  comforts,  and 
the  desirability  of  free  and  independent 
methods  of  living.  It  is  true  that  a  herd- 
ing instinct  has  followed  city  growth ;  it 
did  not  originate  it.  The  invention  of 
mechanical  appliances  for  factory  work 
and  the  invention  of  complex  machinery 
for  doing  farm  work  both  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  Farm  machinery  less- 
ened the  number  of  men  required  to  do 
farm  work,  while  manufacturing  machin- 
ery gave  emplovment  to  larger  numbers 
in  the  city.  Both  took  the  manual  la- 
borer to  the  city.  In  1790  the  percentage 
of  the  population  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  was  only  three  and  one- 
third  per  cent. ;  in  1850  it  was  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent;  in  1890  it  was  about  thir- 
ty per  cent,  and  in  1900  fully  one-third 
of  all  our  population  was  resident  in 
cities  which  contained  more  than  eight 
thousand  people.  In  New  York  State 
seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  urban.  In  other  States  it  grades  from 
seventy-six  per  cent,  down  to  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Almost  every  periodical  and  news- 
paper that  refers  to  this  astounding  con- 
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dition  of  affairs  fails  to  understand  that, 
as  it  was  an  industrial  problem,  so  it  re- 
mains an  industrial  problem,  and  must 
be  solved  from  that  standpoint.  Condi- 
tions which  drew  the  people  into  masses 
having  reached  the  maximum  power  and 
influence  about  1894,  there  is  now  a  re- 
action, purely  industrial,  toward  country 
life.  Those  industries  which  were  taken 
away  from  home  by  steam  power  are  re- 
turning. Articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as 
cheese  and  butter,  were  carried  away  to 
the  factories  to  be  manufactured.  The 
electric  age  is  picking  these  up,  one  by 
one.  and  is  returning  them  to  domestic 
and  cottage  manufacture.  This  will  not 
so  largely  affect  agriculture  directly  as 
might  appear  on  the  surface.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  factory  will  give 
way  largelv  to  smaller  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, scattered  about  among  the 
rural  population.  Yet  some  of  the  indus- 
tries taken  from  the  old  farm  house  will 
go  back  where  they  came  from.  Pro- 
fessor Dubois  reports  that  in  France  the 
electric  motors  are  furnishing  power  to 
domestic  weavers  for  about  $15.00  per 
year  for  each  loom.  In  the  city  of  Lyons 
three  hundred  looms  for  silk  weaving 
and  two  hundred  looms  for  other  kinds 
of  weaving  have  been  installed  in  private 
hemes.  The  results  are  more  regular  em- 
ployment and  an  increase  in  the  earnings 
of  the  weaver.  At  the  same  time  the 
weaver  becomes  the  owner  of  a  country 
home,  without  rent,  and  where  he  can 
have  his  garden,  if  not  a  larger  acreage. 
In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  same  facts 
are  being  brought  about.  Power  is  se- 
cured from  stock  companies,  which  sup- 
ply electricity  to  a  given  area — town  or 
otherwise — and  distribute  this  power  to 
houses  at  a  maximum  charge  of  about 
$1.50  per  month.  The  physical  strain  of 
the  workman  is  reduced,  and  with  him 
can  more  freely  co-operate  the  women 
and  children  and  the  old  men  in  the 
family. 

The  revolution  that  is  suggested  by 
these  facts  must  be  at  once  reckoned  with 
by  social  economists.  Industrialism,  and 
not  mere  sentiment,  is  working  country- 
ward.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  at  least 
an  approximate  solution  of  the  factory 
problem — the  overcrowding  of  workmen, 
and  especially  women  and  children,  in 
vast  buildings.     The  sanitary  conditions 


in  large  factories,  however  improved, will 
ever  remain  dangerous  to  the  finest  de- 
velopment of  physical  and  moral  life. 
The  moral  atmosphere  will  lack  indi- 
vidualism. But  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer is  not  confronted  with  unsanitary 
conditions  and  may  work  out  his  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  live  his  own  ideals. 
While  not  directly  pointing  to  a  rise  of 
agriculture,  the  new  industrial  conditions 
point  toward  co-operative  conditions  of 
industries.  During  the  steam  age  there 
has  been  a  sharp  alienation  and  differen- 
tiation of  manufacturing  from  agricul- 
ture— in  all  their  conditions ;  during  the 
electric  age  we  may  look  for  a  much  less 
keen  antagonism. 

Statistics  given  us  by  the  last  census 
startlingly  confirm  the  convictions  ex- 
presssed  above.  If  we  compare  the 
growth  of  cities  of  between  twenty-five 
thousand  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
we  find  that  between  1880  and  1890  this 
increase  was  sixty-eight  per  cent.,  while 
between  1890  and  1900  it  was  less  than 
half  that.  Cities  between  fifty  thousand 
and  one  hundred  thousand  population 
dropped  from  an  increase  of  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  to  one  of  thirty-one  per  cent. 
The  ratio  is  not  much  unlike  this  until  we 
reach  cities  of  one  million  to  two  millions 
of  people.  Here  the  ratio  of  growth  de- 
creases from  fifty-nine  per  cent,  between 
1880  and  1890  to  thirty-one  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1890  and  1900.  Only  New  York 
City  has  kept  up  its  ratio  of  increase  and 
raised  that  ratio  from  thirty-one  per  cent, 
to  thirty-seven  per  cent.  The  problem 
with  which  social  economists  have  been 
wrestling  and  which  has  taxed  the  ener- 
gies of  civilization  is  evidently  within  the 
grip  of  certain  industrial  laws.  It  means 
nothing  at  all  disturbing  when  we  are 
told  that  cities  are  still  rapidlv  growing. 
This  we  expect  and  must  expect  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  real  question  is  the 
ratio  of  growth  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  population  in  the  country. 

We  must  not  fail  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  increased  advantages  of 
country  life.  For  seventy-five  years  the 
country  was  almost  entirely  overlooked 
bv  conditions  of  betterment  and  progress. 
Practically  nothing  was  done  for  the 
farmer,  except  the  invention  of  imple- 
ments which  relieved  the  tax  of  labor. 
This  farm  machinery,  as  we  have  seen, 
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did  not,  however,  relieve  the  farmer  so 
much,  because  it  tended  to  carry  away 
from  liim  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
helpers  which  he  still  needed  during  a 
part  of  the  year.  Farm  help  became  very 
high-priced  and  exceedingly  hard  to  get 
at  any  price.  For  this  reason  farm  labor 
has  been  nearly  as  burdensome  as  when 
it  must  be  performed  more  largely  by 
hand.  But  country  life  to-day  under  the 
regime  of  electric  power  is  an  entirely 
new  thing.  The  Independent  has  re- 
cently noted  the  revolution  wrought  by 
Rural  Free  Mail  Delivery.  It  has  from 
time  to  time  noted  the  influence  of  the 
rural  telephone  and  of  the  growing  trol- 
ley system.  It  is  impossible  to  put  inio 
language  the  effect  of  these  marvelous 
evolutions  of  power  and  changes  in  social 
economy.  Not  one  whit  less  important 
is  the  evolution  of  town  life  around  con- 
solidated schools.  The  new  town  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  school  town.  It  is  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  village  or  ham- 
let, but  in  all  its  parts  it  is  becoming  a 
thoroughly  organized  social  unit.  Travel- 
ing libraries  and  university  extension 
courses  supplement  the  town  graded 
school.  The  rural  schoolmaster  is  de- 
parting. With  the  graded  school  comes 
in  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  grading 
of  teachers  and  of  their  influence  througli 
the  town  as  well  as  the  school.  Consoli- 
dation of  the  town  about  the  school,  cen- 
tralization of  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
fluences are  the  order  of  the  day.  Mean- 
while magazines  and  books  are  growing 
cheaper  and  cheaper ;  newspapers  are 
circulating  far  more  freely,  and  all  go 
together  to  revolutionize  country  life. 

Promised  Russian  Reforms 

The  proper  attitude  toward  a  prom- 
ised reform  is  a  hopeful  one,  but  not  too 
hopeful.  Because  progress  is  sure,  and 
truth  stronger  than  error,  and  liberty  and 
justice  are  bound  in  the  end  to  prevail, 
the  presumption  must  usually  be  optimis- 
tic. But  an  expectation  that  millennial 
perfection  is  close  at  hand  will  breed  dis- 
appointment, if  not  despair. 

This  general  principle  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  judging  of  the  promised  reforms 
in  Russia.  It  would  be  a  sad  outlook  for 
the  world  if  we  were  not  bound  to  expect 
that  the  medieval  a1)solutism  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  will  give  way  in  the  not 


distant  future  to  the  liberal  forces  of  edu- 
cation and  justice  that  have  secured  the 
people  representation  and  power  in  th^ 
other  nations  of  Europe.  For  Russia  is 
sure  to  extend  her  boundaries  and  con- 
trol over  the  better  half  of  Asia,  an  out- 
look which  would  be  a  curse  if  it  meant 
the  long  suppression  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  But  we  anticipate  something  bet- 
ter for  the  grand  stock  which  constitutes 
the  Russian  people.  Give  Russia  free- 
dom and  self-government  and  there  will 
be  such  a  development  of  civilization  and 
such  a  fermenting  of  thought  as  can  be 
paralleled  only  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  nation. 

Nicholas  II  is  a  man  of  the  highest  im- 
pulse and  purpose.  He  is  no  such  talker 
as  is  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  he  is 
a  man  to  surprise  us  by  his  deeds.  The 
Hague  Conference,  which  has  really 
given  us  a  Congress  of  Nations,  was  of 
his  initiative.  He  created  it,  despite  con- 
temptuous ill-will  on  every  side.  He  de- 
sires beyond  all  things  to  serve  the  truest 
interests  of  the  Russian  people.  Now  he 
issues  a  ukase,  which  is  not  a  law  but  a 
manifesto  to  be  formulated  into  laws,  de- 
claring that  while  the  Orthodox  is  the 
ruling  Church,  there  must  be  for  all  sub- 
jects of  other  religions  and  for  all  foreign 
persuasions  freedom  of  creed  and  wor- 
ship. How  soon  or  how  fully  this  will  be 
made  effective  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
it  is  a  favorable  consideration  that  Po- 
biedonostzeff,  for  many  years  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  author  of  all 
repressive  measures,  has  resigned,  and 
his  successor's  policy  is  not  yet  developed. 
It  would  look  as  if  this  ukase  were  in 
good  part  directed  to  him  for  his  guid- 
ance. The  language  of  the  ukase  does 
not  imply  that  sects  reg"arded  as  treason- 
able, which  forbid  military  service,  will 
be  allowed  to  violate  the  laws ;  nor  do  its 
terms  directly  promise  that  the  laws 
which  shut  the  Jews  in  pales  and  limit 
their  attendance  at  the  universities  will  be 
repealed,  for  they  do  not  exactly  come 
under  liberty  of  zvorship,  but  have  sup- 
posed justification  in  the  social  and  busi- 
ness manner  of  the  Jews.  Nevertheless, 
one  step  involves  another,  for  reform  is 
progressive,  and  we  have  the  right  to  take 
this  as  a  promise  which  must  in  the  end 
have  a  larger  fulfilment  than  is  antici- 
pated by  those  who  make  it. 

Similarly  the  assurance  given  in  this 
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pronunciamento  of  reforms  in  internal 
administration,  altho  indefinite,  must 
have  some  effect.  If  only  a  larger  de- 
gree of  independence  is  given  to  Provin- 
cial Councils  and  communal  bodies  mucn 
will  be  gained,  while  the  promise  to  do 
away  with  forced  labor  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Whether  this  declaration  of  the  Czar 
is  to  be,  as  some  have  declared,  the  most 
important  measure  of  reform  since  the 
serfs  were  freed  depends  wholly  on  the 
strength  and  intelligence  of  the  young- 
Czar.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  in  him. 
It  is  fortunate  that  his  chief  adviser  is  the 
progressive  and  able  de  Witte. 

Porto  Rico  a  }^'^^  ^  population  of  near- 
Territory  y  ^  million,  with  prosper- 
ity recovered  under  Ameri- 
can guidance,  we  see  no  reason  why 
Porto  Rico  should  not  be  made  a  Terri- 
tory under  the  American  Constitution 
and  cease  to  be  a  nondescript  colony. 
That  we  can  hold  a  colony  we  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt ;  but  that  condition  should  be 
accepted  for  as  brief  a  period  as  possible. 
The  genius  of  our  institutions  is  against 
the  rule  of  one  people  by  another.  We 
may  have  to  do  it  for  a  while,  just  as  we 
rule  children,  hoping  that  they  may  es- 
cape their  parents'  control.  If  we  are 
forced  to  take  possession  of  a  country  it 
must  be  with  the  hope  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible either  to  incorporate  them  into  our 
own  Commonwealth  or  to  give  them  in- 
dependence. We  have,  unfortunately,  had 
to  do  the  latter  for  Cuba ;  we  should  do 
the  former  for  Porto  Rico,  and  may  later 
do  the  same  for  Cuba,  when  she  asks  it, 
and  the  insanity  of  ultra-protection  shall 
have  spent  itself.  And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  Philippines,  either  absorp- 
tion into  our  political  system,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time,  or  independence  if  the  peo- 
ple wish  it.  We  regret  that  the  Executive 
Council  chooses  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.  The  better  ambition 
and,  we  think,  the  better  foresight  is 
with  the  House  of  Delegates,  which 
unanimously  voted  to  ask  the  American 
Congress  to  grant  Territorial  govern- 
ment. We  see  no  conclusive  force  in  the 
objections  to  it.  The  superior  power  is 
always  slow  to  extend  rights  to  the  peo- 
ple. Even  fathers  and  mothers  love  to 
control  their  grown-up  sons  and  daugh- 


ters.    Birds  know  better  when  to  push 
their  young  from  their  nests. 


Bribery  in 
Rhode  Island 


We  thank  the  Democratic 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island 


for  calling  attention  to  the 
prevalence  of  bribery,  mainly  Republi- 
can, in  the  elections  of  that  State.  There 
is  bribery  in  a  great  many  States,  but 
nowhere  is  it  more  prevalent  and  un- 
blushing than  in  certain  towns  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  vulgarest  form  of  corrup- 
tion and  that  most  destructive  of  politi- 
cal morality  is  that  which  controls  the 
ballot  by  physical  force,  forbidding  quali- 
fied citizens  to  vote.  A  little  less  heinous 
is  the  method  which  allows  the  citizen 
to  vote  but  buys  his  suffrage  for  money. 
In  Rhode  Island  we  see  the  attempt  to 
whitewash  the  crime — and  that  is  some- 
thing— by  pretending  to  pay  for  the  vot- 
er's time  instead  of  his  vote,  but  the 
bribery  is  all  the  same.  Exposure  is  the 
first  step  to  cure  of  the  evil,  and  the  next 
step  will  be  to  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  the  rich  men,  church-going  men 
it  may  be,  who  make  large  contributions 
to  politcal  funds  which  they  must  know 
are  not  needed  for  rents  of  halls  and  pay 
of  spellbinders,  but  are  asked  to  purchase 
votes  and  disgrace  the  good  name  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  seldom  that  one 
Georgia  in  1868  vvill  read  a  more  im- 
portant historical  arti- 
cle than  that  by  ex-Governor  Bullock,  of 
Georgia,  in  this  issue.  It  explains  why 
reconstruction  and  "  Carpetbaggers  "  did 
no  such  injury  in  Georgia  as  they  were 
said  to  do  in  some  other  States.  It  was 
because  the  influential  white  citizens  in 
those  other  States  sulked  and  did  not  try 
to  make  the  best  of  their  disagreeable 
position.  In  Georgia  there  were  several 
very  influential  men,  all  Confederate  sol- 
diers, like  General  Gordon  and  Senator 
Brown  and  Governor  Bullock,  who  ac- 
cepted the  situation  and  tried  to  make  it 
as  decent  as  possible.  It  was  not  agree- 
able to  have  been  defeated  in  war,  to  see 
their  State  government  overthrown  and 
a  new  constitution  imposed,  with  negro 
suffrage ;  but  since  it  was  inevitable  they 
had  the  sense  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
result  is  that  reconstruction  left  no  bitter 
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ness  behind  it.  Georgia  makes  no  com- 
plaint of  bad  government  and  extrava- 
gant expenditures  in  those  days.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  South  Carolina  had  no 
such  influential  statesmen  who  could  look 
beyond  their  bitter  disappointment  and 
try  to  guide  the  bark  of  state  in  the 
stormy  seas.  South  Carolina  never  tires 
of  abusing  the  men,  white  and  black, 
whom  the  most  capable  citizens  left  to 
take  the  helm.  What  Georgia  did  South 
Carolina  could  have  done,  and  the  proper 
thing  is  to  lament  the  blind  folly  of  those 
who  had  not  the  political  foresight  of 
Senator  Brown. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  in  the  conflict 
in  the  Senate  over  the  Canal  treaty  is  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  Senators  on 
Imperialism.  In  the  Philippine  discus- 
sions they  have  rung  the  changes  on  Im- 
perialism as  if  it  were  the  country's  great 
danger;  but  now  they  have  been  trying 
to  amend  or  defeat  the  treaty  with  Co- 
lombia on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  im- 
perialistic enough.  The  United  States, 
they  say,  must  have  full  jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  zone,  with  power  to  fortify  it. 
Verily  the  Democratic  party  is  reverting 
to  its  old  principles  of  Texas  times,  which 
it  intermitted  only  because  it  was  the 
Republican  party  which  annexed  the 
Spanish  islands. 

That  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins's  sad  story  of  de 
generate  populations  in  certain  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Connecticut  is  past  question ;  and 
it  is  no  great  comfort  to  know  that  such 
populations  there  always  have  been  in 
city  and  country  alike.  The  exodus  of 
enterprising  young  men  and  women  to 
sections  that  offer  larger  opportunities 
leaves  a  less  ambitious  class  that  loses  the 
stimulus  of  superior  minds,  until  a  reflex 
wave  brings  the  city  people  back.  But 
it  is  the  more  enterprising  foreigners  that 
take  the  forsaken  farms  and  regenerate 
the  social  life. 

Some  one  asks  us  whether  a  Christian 
Church  seeking  a  pastor,  or  a  Jewish  con- 
gregation looking  for  a  rabbi*  is  at  liber- 
ty to  look  the  country  over  for  its  man. 
and  whether,  having  found  him,  it  must 
ask  ])ermission  of  the  congregation  he 
is  serving  to  give  hirn  a  c^ll.    Of  course 


it  may  scour  the  land  for  the  man  it 
wants,  and  equally  it  will  go  first  to  him 
and  ask  him  to  come.  Then  it  is  a  ques- 
tion between  him  and  his  people.  It  is 
his  business  to  go  where  he  can  do  the 
most  good,  and  his  present  charge  has  no 
right  or  authority  to  hold  him. 

It  is  a  little  early  for  the  blossoming  of 
college  honorary  degrees,  but  the  season 
is  early  in  the  South,  and  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, in  New  Orleans,  sends  North  its 
first  honors,  which  present  the  Doctorate 
of  Laws  to  two  New  Yorkers  who  well 
deserve  it,  and  who  deserve  well  of  the 
South,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  who 
may  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
who  is  best  known  for  his  service  to 
Southern  education. 

By  some  fatality  not  easily  explained 
a  line  was  duplicated  in  the  poem  by 
Robert  Burns  Wilson,  "  The  Banished 
Angel,"  published  last  week.  It  should 
have  read : 

"  His  fellows  were  gathered  about  him  there, 
and  they  said:  '  What  didst  thou  bring? 
What  priceless  and  precious  gift  hast  thou 
with  which  to  make  offering?  '  " 

No  one  expected  New  Hampshire  to 
vote  for  woman's  suffrage.  It  is  some- 
thing that  nearly  a  third  of  the  voters 
favored  it.  It  is  more  that  Wyoming, 
after  34  years  of  experience  of  equal 
rights,  again  declares  her  satisfaction  that 
none  of  the  prophesied  evils  have  been 
detected. 

That  the  tomb  of  Saint  Mark  has  been 
found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  we  very 
much  doubt.  Pope  Damasus  perhaps, 
who  occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  and  gave 
us  Jerome's  Vulgate,  but  hardly  the 
Evangelist. 

The  Director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Monsignor 
Freri,  of  Baltimore,  reckons  in  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Review  the  number  of  Cath- 
olic missionaries  in  the  world  at  15,000 
priests,  5,000  teaching  brothers  and  45,- 
000  sisters. 
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Pro-rating  Once  More 

Of  the  letters  which  have  come  in  re- 
sponse to  The  iNDiiricNDKNT's  request 
for  readers'  views  as  to  the  nioraHty  of 
the  requirement  of  an  Iowa  statute  that 
pro-rating,  in  case  of  partial  losses  by 
fire,  shall  be  with  "  valid  and  collectible 
insurance  "  only,  one  strikes  us  as  espe- 
cially worth  attention.  Admitting  that 
he  knows  little  about  insurance  (thus 
putting  himself  in  the  class  from  whom 
we  most  desired  to  hear),  the  writer 
says : 

"  When  a  number  of  companies  have  poli- 
cies on  a  burned  property  it  is  clear  that  by 
their  numbers  they  reduce  the  amount  of  their 
individual  loss,  which  is  to  them  a  benefit, 
(i)  But  the  insured  party  has  paid  each  com- 
pany separately  for  the  total  amount  of  that 
insurance,  which  simple  fact  makes  each  com- 
pany liable  for  the  total  amount  of  the  loss. 

(2)  Now  since  he  cannot  claim  from  each 
company  the  amount  of  his  damage,  because  it 
would  more  than  be  the  value  of  his  loss ;  and 
since  the  companies  in  this  case  enter  willingly 

(3)  into  a  general  partnership  to  pay  his  loss, 
they  must  also  be  held  as  general  partners  dur- 
ing the  life  of  their  policies ;  each  being  liable 
for  the  whole  obligation,  and  when  some  of 
their  numbers  prove  to  be  '  wild  cats  '  they 
miist  stand  the  loss,  since  they  have  in  the 
first  instance  received  the  benefits  of  the  asso- 
ciation. (4)  While  it  is  true  that  good  com- 
panies are  on  a  risk  with  bad  ones  from  no 
cause  of  their  own,  it  must  also  in  justice  be 
assumed  that  those  who  insure  their  property 
are  caught  by  '  wild  cat '  companies  from  no 
cause  of  their  own.  (5)  The  Iowa  statute  in 
this  case  is  in  accord  with  justice  and  morals, 
and,  consequently,  good  law." 

As  to  this  we  have  to  remark : 

( 1 )  This  cannot  be  in  even  a  remote 
sense  '*  a  benefit  "  to  the  companies  un- 
less they  pro-rate  with  all  insurance  writ- 
ten on  the  risk.  The  foundation  of  pro- 
rating is  the  just  principle  that  the 
amount  of  loss  should  be  equitably  di- 
vided among  all  the  insurance  written. 

(2)  The  theory  of  this  correspondent 
evidently  is  that  when  a  company  writes 
a  $1,000  policy  it  is  "  liable  "  for  that 
sum  and  is  favored  if  it  escapes  with  less. 
This  is  a  misleading  view.  A  company 
is  liable  for  such  portion  of  each  $1,000 
as  may  be  indemnity  for  sustained  loss ; 
the  total  amount  covered  has  not  been 
**  pi,irch^se4 "    separately    in    ^riy    such 


sense.  The  pro-rating  principle  we  have 
not  thought  needed  defense,  and  we  per- 
ceive that  this  writer  understands  it. 

(3)  Here  is  a  perversion  of  facts.  The 
Iowa  law  would  forcibly  put  the  com- 
panies into  a  general  partnership,  but  the 
point  of  our  stricture  upon  it  was  ex- 
pressly that  the  companies  do  not  enter 
such  a  partnership  "  willingly,"  or  even 
knowingly.  When  men  do  that  they  are 
previously  acquainted  and  they  act  de- 
liberately. 

(4)  No  benefits  of  association,  even 
with  solvent  concerns,  accrue  *'  in  the 
first  instance."  The  benefits  do  not  come 
until  loss  settlements  must  be  made,  and 
the  Iowa  law  would  deprive  the  com- 
panies of  them.  The  benefits  of  pro- 
rating cannot  be  pleaded  in  defense  of  a 
law  which  would  upset  pro-rating. 

(5)  Men  who  take  bogus  insurance  do 
pay  their  money,  but  how  is  that  not 
their  fault?  They  pass  by  solvent  in- 
surance in  order  to  get  something  cheap- 
er ;  then  the  proposition  is  that  the  solv- 
ent ones  shall  pay  the  shares  of  the 
others.  If  a  wholesale  merchant  should 
sell  goods  to  a  batch  of  customers,  includ- 
ing some  whose  manner  of  business 
clearly  indicated  irresponsibility,  what 
would  be  said  of  a  demand  that  the  good 
debtors  (who  had  no  share  in  the  sales 
to  the  others  and  did  not  even  know  of 
them)  should  make  up  the  bad  debts 
among  themselves  after  paying  their 
own? 

Most  cities  have  now  demonstrated 
the  value  of  salt  water  as  a  means 
of  extinguishing  fire,  says  the  insurance 
Chronicle.  The  local  autnorities  of  New 
York  City  and  the  underwriters  have 
therefore  agreed  to  work  for  the  intro- 
duction of  salt  water  mains  here.  "Prog- 
ress is  slow  in  this  big  town." 

.  .  .  .On  the  13th  of  April  the  Home 
Insurance  Company  will  be  fifty  years 
old.  It  proposes  to  celebrate  its  birth- 
day, we  understand,  with  a  feast  and 
speeches  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  It  will 
be  a  representative  gathering,  the  old 
grandfathers  of  the  last  generation  will 
give  their  reminiscences  and  the  young 
fellows  their  plans  for  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Washburn  and  the  company  are  to 
be  congratulated. 
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The  Gould  Railways 
In  the  development  of  the  policy  of 
''  community  of  interest  "  for  the  rail- 
ways of  this  country,  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  at  the  present  time  than 
the  growth  and  resources  of  the  Gould 
system,  owing  partly  to  the  open  alliance 
of  Standard  Oil  capitalists  with  those 
who  have  controlled  this  system  hereto- 
fore. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  last  week,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  E.  Parmalee  Pren- 
tice (his  brother-in-law)  were  elected 
directors.  Another  new  member  of  the 
board,  representing  great  interests  and 
influence,  is  James  H.  Hyde,  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

The  Gould  system  is  not  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  other  great  railway 
organizations,  owing  to  its  invasion  of 
the  Eastern  field  (where  it  has  recently 
acquired  a  terminal  in  Pittsburg,  and  is 
about  to  reach  the  coast  at  Baltimore  by 
means  of  purchased  connecting  links), 
and  to  its  projects  for  extending  its  roads 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  Everybody  knows  now 
that  those  who  oppose  the  completion  of 
its  through  line  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other  must  contend  against  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Standard  Oil  financial 
group.  The  fact,  however,  i  that  the 
Standard  Oil  capitalists  and  banking  in- 
stitutions are  also  deeply  interested  in 
other  and  competing  systems  will  prob- 
ably cause  a  settlement  of  all  disagree^ 
ments  by  compromise. 

Financial  Items 

The  output  of  crude  petroleum  in 
California  rose  to  13,692,000  barrels  in 
1902,  from  8,842,000  in  1901  and  4,329,- 
000  in  1900. 

....The  leading  officers  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  say  that  thev 
were  glad  to  learn  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Aldrich  bill.  ^  They  assert  that  the  bank- 
ers of  that  city  were  united  in  opposing 
the  measure. 

....The  effect  of  the  prolonged 
drought  in  Australia  is  indicated  by  the 
recently  published  stock  returns  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  show  a  shrinkage 
during  T902  of  16,000,000  sheep  and 
275,000  head  of  cattle, 
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.  . .  .Owing  to  a  decrease  of  about  16 
per  cent,  in  the  net  earnings,  last  year, 
the  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  reduced  its  dividend  from  6  to 
4^  per  cent.  A  decrease  of  13  per  cent, 
in  earnings  has  caused  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Company  to  pass  its  dividend. 

....  The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  has 
shown  its  desire  to  secure  American  busi- 
ness by  appointing  (on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Prince  Hilckoff)  a  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States,  whose  of- 
fice will  be  in  San  Francisco. 

....  New  by-laws  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  provide  that 
trust  companies  using  the  facilities  of  the 
association  must  keep  in  their  vaults, 
after  June  ist  next,  a  cash  reserve  equal 
to  5  per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  this  to  be 
increased  to  7^  per  cent,  in  February, 
T904. 

.  . .  .Recent  returns  show  that  the  in- 
crease of  railroad  gross  earnings  in  1902 
was  about  6  per  cent.,  or  $93,000,000, 
against  increases  of  $143,000,000  in  1901, 
$101,000,000  in  1900  and  $101,000,000  in 
1899.  The  increase  of  operating  ex- 
penses was  nearly  9  per  cent.^  and  there- 
fore the  net  earnings  fell  a  little  below 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 

.  . .  .The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Com.pany's  quarterly  statement  shows 
that  the.  surplus  (partly  estimated)  on 
April  1st,  after  the  usual  payments  of  in- 
terest and  dividends,  will  be  $12,549,374, 
against  $12,176,386  on  January  ist.  Re- 
turns for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  (which  begins  on  July  ist) 
show  that  the  net  earnings  have  been 
$5,449,404,  or  at  the  rate  of  7.44  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  for  the  entire  year. 

....Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Valley  R.R., 
Coupon  No.  13,  payable  April  ist. 

U.S.  Realty  &  Construction  Co.,  quarterly, 
Preferred,  il^  per  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  2>^  per  cent., 
payable  March  31st 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Preferred,  quarterly,  ;^i.5o 
per  share,  payable  April  15th. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Common,  ^2.00  per  share, 
payable  April  15th. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Preferred, 
quarterly,  1^4  per  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  R'way,  Preferred, 
^3-50  per  share,  payable  April  23d. 

Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  R'way,  Common, 
;5l3.5o  per  share,  payable  April  23d. 
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Canal  and  Cuban  ^^  /^^  Senate,  Oil  tht 
Treaties  Ratified  '7^^\'''f}-  the  treaty 
With  Colombia  con- 
cerning a  canal  on  the  Panama  route  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  73  to  5.  The  Demo- 
crats had  decided  in  caucus  to  stand 
together  in  support  of  two  amendments 
— the  first,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bacon,  giv- 
ing the  United  States  absolute  control 
of  the  canal  zone,  with  the  right  to  use 
our  land  and  naval  forces  at  all  times 
within  the  prescribed  territorial  limits ; 
and  the  second,  so  modifying  the  Fourth 
Article  (disavowing  any  intention  to  in- 
crease the  territory  of  the  United  States 
"  at  the  expense  of  Colombia  or  of  any 
of  the  sister  republics  of  Central  or  South 
America  ")  that  the  declaration  or  dis- 
claimer in  it  would  include  Mexico. 
During  the  two  days'  debate,  in  executive 
session,  immediately  preceding  the  final 
vote,  these  amendments  and  all  other? 
were  rejected,  the  Bacon  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  24,  and  the  one  relating 
to  Mexico,  50  to  27.  Only  9  Senators 
supported  an  amendment  requiring  that 
the  treaty  be  approved  by  the  House  as 
well  as  by  the  Senate.  After  four  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  amendments  had  been  re- 
jected, he  oflFered  the  remaining  fifty  in 
a  bunch.  They  were  speedily  laid  aside 
without  a  roll-call.  Against  the  attacks 
of  several  Democrats  the  treaty  was 
vigorously  defended  by  Senators 
Spooner,  Piatt  (of  Connecticut),  and 
others.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Morgan  spoke 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Cullom  responded. 
The  five  Democrats  who  voted  against 
ratification  were  Senators  Daniel,  Martin, 
Morgan,  Pettus  and  Teller ;  but  to  these 
should  be  added  Senators  Money,  Culber- 
son, Dubois  and  McLaurin,  who  were 
paired  with  twice  as  many  Republicans. 


With  all  these  included,  the  vote  wa.« 
81  to  9.  By  agreement,  the  speeches  will 
be  withheld  from  publication  until  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Colombia. 
Republicans  were  unwilling  that  they 
should  be  published  earlier,  because  of 
passages  in  the  remarks  of  those  oppos- 
ing the  treaty  that  would  excite  hostility 
at  Bogota.  The  appointment  of  members 
of  the  Canal  Commission  must  await 
ratification  by  the  Colombian  Congress, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  presiding 
officer  will  be  Rear-Admiral  John  G. 
Walker,  and  that  ex-Senator  Jones,  of 
Arkansas,  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
three  civilian  members.  There  are  to  be 
seven  members  in  all,  four  of  whom  must 
be  engineers,  the  four  including  one  of- 
ficer of  the  army  and  one  of  the  navy. — 
Colombia's  Congress  will  assemble  in 
April.  Ratification  encounters  some  op- 
position, a  petition  for  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty  having  received  many  signa- 
tures in  Cartagena ;  but  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Hay  are  confident  that 
the  agreement  will  be  accepted.  The  ex- 
change of  ratifications  must  take  place  be- 
fore September  22d. — Having  disposed  of 
the  Canal  treaty,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which 
was  ratified  on  the  19th,  after  a  sharp 
debate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  16.  One  Re- 
publican— Mr.  Bard,  of  California — 
voted  with  the  Democrats  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  but  to  the  fifteen  associated  with 
him  should  be  added  eight  more  Demo- 
crats who  were  paired.  Party  lines  were 
not  strictly  drawn  at  the  end,  for  ten 
Democrats  supported  the  treaty,  but  Mr. 
Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  was  the 
only  Democrat  who  made  a  speech  for 
it.  Those  who  led  the  opposition  were 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana — in  behalf 
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of  their  cane  sugar  industry — and  Mr. 
Teller,  who  insisted  that  the  treaty  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  Ow- 
ing to  the  amendments  adopted,  the 
treaty  may  be  lost.  Cuba's  reciprocal 
reduction  of  her  duties  on  flour,  corn, 
corn  meal,  and  cotton  goods  was  in- 
creased to  30  per  cent.  The  committee's 
amendment,  providing  that  for  five  years 
our  duty  on  sugar  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  treaty  with  any  other  country — an 
amendment  by  which  the  opposition  of  the 
beet  sugar  interest  is  said  to  have  been 
quieted — was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to 
22.  This  kills  the  pending  treaties  with 
West  Indian  colonies.  An  amendment 
providing  that  the  treaty  shall  not  take 
effect  until  it  shall  have  been  "  approved 
by  Congress  "  defers  until  November  or 
December  next  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  call  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress in  November,  immediately  after 
the  elections.  Consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion then,  it  is  expected,  will  open  the 
door  for  a  debate  on  the  tariff,  and  this  is 
desired  by  the  Democrats  in  the  session 
preceding  the  Presidential  election.  The 
approval  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  that  of 
the  House  is  required ;  and  in  the  Senate 
there  may  be  delay  and  more  amend- 
ments. Conflicting  clauses  in  the  treaty 
as  it  now  stands  make  a  curious  compli 
cation.  It  is  required  that  ratifications 
be  exchanged  before  March  31st,  and  that 
the  treaty  shall  go  into  effect  ten  days 
thereafter ;  but  the  work  of  ratification 
here  will  not  be  completed  until  Con- 
gress shall  have  given  its  approval,  so 
that  it  appears  that  this  requirement 
cannot  be  met.  President  Palma  has 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress for  the  24th  inst.,  to  ratify  the 
amended  treaty;  but  it  is  thought  in 
Havana  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
before  the  31st.  The  situation  causes 
anxiety  at  both  capitals. — The  Senate 
adjourned  sine  die  on  the  19th,  after  its 
action  upon  the  Cuban  treaty.  A  few 
nominations  had  not  been  confirmed. 
Two  of  these  were  the  nominations  of 
Dr.  Crum,  to  be  Collector  at  Charleston, 
and  of  William  M.  Byrne,  to  be  Districi; 
Attorney  of  Delaware.  Upon  the  latter 
there  was  a  second  adverse  report.  Since 
adjournment,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Crum  and  Mr.  Byrne  to  the 
offices  above  mentioned. 


_,,.,.  ,         Mr.  Bryan  publishes  an 

Politics  and  ^^1  •\x        n 

^j    .      1  T,     .         attack   upon   Mr.    Cjor- 
National  Topics  .     \      .         ,        , 

man,  deplormg  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter  to  be  leader  of  the 
Senate  Democrats  as  an  important  victory 
for  the  "  reactionary  element "  in  the 
party.  There  is  not  a  single  reform,  he 
says,  for  which  Mr.  Gorman  stands, 
'*  nor  a  single  remedial  measure  which 
can  be  said  to  have  his  support." — At 
the  annual  Jackson  Day  banquet  in  Chi- 
cago the  chief  speaker  was  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  Tammany's  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  when  Mr.  Low  was 
elected.  In  making  a  program  for  his 
party,  he  asserted  that  the  talk  every- 
where was  "  of  Trusts  on  one  side  and 
trades  unions  on  the  other."  There  was 
a  widespread  fear  of  an  impending  dis- 
appearance of  industrial  liberty  and 
independent  producers.  The  monopolis- 
tic trium.phs  of  corporations  naturally 
suggested  and  caused  a  more  arbitrary 
consolidation  of  labor.  Tariff  revision 
was  irrevocably  at  the  forefront,  he  said, 
but  he  advised  that  only  a  part  of  the  law 
should  be  attacked : 

"  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  whole  problem 
of  free  trade  and  protection,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing doubt  into  almost  every  business,  the 
Democratic  party  may  well  deal  with  the  few 
schedules  in  which,  through  practical  monop- 
oly, vast  fortunes  have  been  made  by  taxation 
upon  the  masses.  For  that  campaign,  public 
sentiment  is  ready.  Such  an  assault  upon  the 
fortress  of  monopoly  would  be   successful." 

— The  bill  in  which  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture provided  for  placing  a  statue  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  in  Statuary  Hall  at  the 
Capitol  in  Washington  has  become  a 
law  without  the  signature  of  Governor 
Montague,  who  regards  the  project  as 
''  unwise  and  inexpedient."  —  Canada 
supplies  two  of  the  three  British  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. These  are  Sir  John  Douglas 
Armour,  Judge  of  the  Dominion  Supreme 
Court,  and  Sir  Louis  Jette,  recently 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  and  for- 
merly a  Judge  of  the  highest  court  in 
that  province.  The  third  member  is  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Alverstone,  of  England. 
Recently,  while  defending  the  agreement 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  pre- 
dicting a  good  result,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
criticised  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
Root,  who,  he  said,  would  be  "  much  in 
the  position  of  a  party  to  a  suit  trying 
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his  own  case,"  and  of  Senators  Lod^v? 
and  Turner,  who  were  committed  b) 
their  pubHc  utterances.  He  admitted 
that  the  Canadian  Government  had  made 
representations  to  the  imperial  authorities 
concerning  this  phase  of  the  question. 
— The  office  of  Assistant  Treasurer  at 
New  York  having  been  dechned  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bacon,  the  President  nominated 
Mr.  William  Plimley,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Piatt.  After  hastily  consult- 
ing three  or  four  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  held  no  meet- 
ing, the  Senator  made  a  favorable  re- 
port, and  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Owing  to  much  testimony  that  Mr. 
Plimley  was  unfit  for  the  office,  Mr. 
Aldrich  caused  a  reconsideration  of  the 
committee's  action  and  the  Senate's  vote. 
An  investigation  was  then  made,  with 
the  result  that  the  Plimley  nomination 
was  withdrawn  by  the  President,  whose 
subsequent  nomination  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fish — a  son  of  President  Grant's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  New  York  Assembly — was  promptly 
confirmed. — By  direction  of  Secretary 
Root  a  list  of  all  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  served  during  the  Civil  War  in 
either  the  Union  or  the  Confederate  army 
will  be  compiled  and  printed.  It  will  fill 
more  than  thirty  volumes. — A  Woman 
Suffrage  bill  passed  by  the  Arizona 
Legislature  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  of  that  Territory. 

All  the  members  of 
the  Coal  Strike 
Commission  signed 
the  final  report  or  decision  that  was  given 
to  the  public  on  Saturday  last.  The  lead- 
ing provisions  of  the  decision  are  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  for  con- 
tract miners ;  an  equivalent  increase 
either  in  wages  or  by  a  reduction  of 
hours  for  other  employees  ;  a  sliding  scale 
for  further  increase,  based  upon  the  sell- 
ing price  of  coal ;  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Board  of  Conciliation,  and  a 
prohibition  of  discrimination  against 
non-union  men.  The  union  is  not  for- 
mally recognized.  Awards  are  made  and 
conditions  prescribed  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  beginning  on  April  ist  next, 
but  all  the  employees  are  to  have  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  running  back  to 
Movember  ist,  1902,  and  the  money  is  to 


Decision  of  the  Coal 
Strike  Commission 


l)e  paid  before  June  ist.  The  long  state- 
ment of  awards  may  be  condensed  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  for  all  contract 
miners,  from  November  ist,  1902,  to  Marcl^ 
31st,  1906.  For  engineers  employed  in  hoist- 
ing water,  10  per  cent,  up  to  April  ist  (from 
November  ist,  1902),  and  thereafter  eight- 
hour  shifts  at  the  old  rate  of  pay.  For  other 
engineers  and  pump  men,  10  per  cent,  to  April 
ist,  and  thereafter  5  per  cent.,  with  all  Sun- 
days off.  For  firemen,  10  per  cent,  to  April 
1st,  and  eight-hour  shifts  thereafter,  at  the 
old  wages.  For  all  other  employees,  10  per 
cent,  to  April  ist,  and  thereafter  for  a  nine- 
hour  day  .the  wages  heretofore  paid  for  a  ten- 
hour  day.  Where  miners  are  paid  by  the  car, 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  car,  or  in  the 
topping,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  proportion- 
ate increase  of  pay  to  contract  miners. 

The  wages  thus  fixed  being  the  minimum, 
there  shall  be  effective  after  April  ist  a  sliding 
scale  providing  for  a  further  increase  of  i  per 
cent,  for  each  increase  of  5  cents  (above  $4.50 
per  ton,  free  on  board)  in  the  average  price  of 
white  ash  coal  sold  at  or  near  New  York. 

The  present  methods  of  payment  for  coal 
mined  shall  be  adhered  to  unless  changed  by 
mutual  agreement. 

A  permanent  Board  of  Conciliation  for  the 
final  settlement  of  all  disagreements;  the  same 
to  consist  of  six  members,  the  operators  in 
each  of  the  three  districts  to  appoint  one,  and 
"  an  organization  representing  a  majority  of 
the  mine  workers"  to  appoint  one;  majority 
decisions  to  be  final,  and  in  case  of  even  di- 
vision the  question  to  be  referred  to  an  um- 
pire appointed  by  one  of  the  Circuit  Judges  of 
the  Third  Federal  Circuit.  Pending  adjudica- 
tion there  shall  be  no  suspension  of  work  by 
lockout  or  strike. 

Employment  of  check  weighmen  when  re- 
quested by  a  majority  of  the  contract  miners, 
at  the  expense  of  the  miners. 

Uniform  and  equitable  distribution  of  cars. 
Miners  forbidden  to  limit  output  except  by 
agreement  with  the  operators.  Direct  payment 
of  laborers  upon  statements  furnished  by  con- 
tract miners. 

No  person  shall  be  refused  employment,  or 
in  any  way  discriminated  against,  on  account 
of  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  la- 
bor organization ;  and  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  or  interference  with  any 
employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization  by  members  of  such  organization. 

In  our  limited  space  we  can  make  only  a 
brief  reference  to  the  points  of  the  long 
report  accompanying  these  awards.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  the  em- 
ployment of  "  the  coal  and  iron  police  " 
be    discontinued ;   that    laws    concerning 
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the  employment  of  children  be  strictly 
enforced,  and  that  machinery  for  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  such  controver- 
sies as  this  one  be  provided  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments ;  but  it  opposes 
compulsory  arbitration  and  would  rely 
upon  agreements  and  public  opinion. 
Reviewing  the  history  of  the  industry,  it 
says  the  tendency  is  toward  higher  prices 
for  anthracite  and  that  corporate  concen- 
tration has  secured  more  uniform  condi- 
tions. The  miner's  work  is  hazardous, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  bituminous 
mines.  Evidence  did  not  prove  that 
wages  were  lower  than  in  the  bituminous 
mines.  Much  is  said  about  the"  need  of 
a  conciliatory  disposition  on  both  sides. 
The  conditions  of  its  organization  did  not 
permit  the  Commission  to  recognize  the 
union,  but  it  points  out  that  unionism  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  business, 
which  wise  employers  should  not  over- 
look, and  that  the  more  full  the  recog- 
nition given  to  a  union  the  more  busi- 
nesslike and  responsible  that  union  be- 
comes. Then  its  intelligent  and  con- 
servative members  gain  control,  but  the 
radicals  are  most  frequently  heard  if  the 
employer  discourages  and  represses  the 
union.  Unionists  have  no  right  to  intimi- 
date non-union  men  or  to  exercise  any 
authority  over  them.  An  independent 
union  confined  to  the  anthracite  workers 
and  free  from  some  defects  of  organiza- 
tion seen  in  the  present  union  "  would 
deserve  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission." The  disorder  and  lawlessness 
incident  to  the  strike  are  severely  con- 
demned, but  the  sobriety  and  moderation 
of  President  Mitchell  and  other  leaders 
are  commended,  and  it  is  said  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  miners  are  good  citizens. 
The  boycott  is  denounced  as  a  cruel  con- 
spiracy deserving  to  be  punished  as  a 
crime.  The  attempt  to  defend  it  by  call- 
ing the  contest  a  war  is  sharply  dis- 
approved, and  it  is  said  that  the  prac- 
tices condemned  in  this  case  would  be 
outside  the  pale  of  civilized  warfare,  in 
which  women,  children  and  the  defense- 
less are  safe  from  attack.  Blacklisting  is 
not  less  reprehensible  and  cruel,  but  there 
was  little  evidence  of  the  use  of  it  in  the 
anthracite  region. — As  a  rule,  the  labor 
leaders  regard  the  decision  as  a  decided 
victory  for  the  miners.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  President  Mitchell,  who  points  out 
that  the  present  price  of  coal  requires  an 


Our  Islands  in 
the  Pacific 


increase  of  wages  much  larger  than  lo 
per  cent.  The  union,  it  is  said,  is  vir- 
tually, if  not  formally,  recognized.  In 
some  parts  of  the  mining  region  there  is 
disappointment  because  the  Commission 
does  not  require  payment  by  weight. 
Operators  seem  unwilling  to  be  inter- 
viewed concerning  the  awards.  Back  pay 
due  to  the  miners  for  work  since  Novem- 
ber 1st  amounts  to  about  $2,500,000. — 
Local  No.  73  of  the  Metal  Polishers'  and 
Brassworkers'  Union,  at  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  was  incorporated  last  week  under 
the  general  law  of  the  State.  The  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  not  only  to 
obtain  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
but  also  to  promote  municipal  ownership 
of  all  public  utilities,  Government  own- 
ership of  natural  monopolies,  and  the 
abolition  of  ''  government  by  injunction." 
This  is  the  first  union  to  be  incorporated 
in  Connecticut. 

General  Allen,  chief  of 
the  Philippine  C  o  n  - 
stabulary,  asserts  that  the 
National  Party  has  been  assisting  the 
ladrones  in  Rizal  and  Bulacan.  Seiior 
Gomez,  the  leader  of  the  Party,  and 
also  of  the  workingmen's  unions, 
admits  that  individual  members  of 
the  organization  have  aided  the  bandits, 
but  adds  that  they  were  expelled 
for  it.  The  Party,  he  says,  seeks 
the  independence  of  the  Filipinos,  but 
not  by  encouraging  an  armed  revolt ;  it 
is  in  communication  with  leading  Demo- 
crats in  this  country,  and  has  urged  them 
to  send  to  the  islands  a  representative  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  Nationalists, 
General  San  Miguel,  leader  of  the 
ladrones,  has  offered  to  surrender,  being 
hard  pushed,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
— There  is  some  danger  of  a  revolt  among 
the  Moros  of  Sulu,  owing  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  three 
friends  of  the  Sultan  for  raiding  and 
burning  the  Chinese  settlement  at  Perang. 
— Jose  Javier,  an  irreconcilable,  and  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Katipunan  Society, 
has  been  found  guilty  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
for  five  years,  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000. 
William  Crosier,  editor  of  the  American, 
convicted  of  libel  because  of  an  attack 
upon  General  Davis  in  his  paper,  get? 
one  month  in  prison  and  must  pay  a  fine 
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of  $1,000. — Negotiations  for  the  friars' 
lands  may  fail,  it  is  said,  because  the 
friars  are  asking  excessive  prices — about 
twice  as  much  as  the  prices  for  which 
the  lands  were  offered  at  private  sale  last 
year. — To  Charles  M.  Swift,  of  Detroit, 
representing  a  leading  electric  company 
in  this  country,  has  been  awarded  the 
franchise  for  35  miles  of  railway  in  and 
near  Manila,  and  for  light,  heat  and 
power  works. — Officers  have  been  sent 
from  Honolulu  to  find  and  arrest  Wray 
Taylor,  the  Hawaiian  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  in  January,  ostensibly  to 
consult  with  the  California  Board  of 
Horticulture,  and  has  disappeared.  He 
is  charged  with  embezzlement.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Hawaiian  House  has  found 
fresh  proof  of  embezzlement  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  and  asserts  that  Gov- 
ernor Dole,  knowing  the  facts,  attempted 
to  conceal  the  crime. 

Cuba  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Secretary  Moody, 
Postmaster-General  Payne,  Rep- 
resentative Cannon  and  other  Americans, 
coinciding  with  the  presence  of  the  Brit- 
ish North  Atlantic  Squadron  in  Havana 
harbor,  has  led  to  a  notable  exchange  of 
courtesies,  the  British  Admiral  (Doug- 
las) having  been  a  guest  at  the  dinners 
given  on  board  the  "  Dolphin  "  and  by 
President  Palma.  The  latter  has  recog- 
nized by  a  gift  of  $100  the  heroism  of  a 
party  of  the  '*  Dolphin's  "  sailors  who,  at 
great  risk,  saved  the  lives  of  several 
Spanish  boatmen  during  a  sudden  squall 
that  swept  over  the  harbor.  The  Secre 
tary  and  his  companions  have  inspected 
the  site  of  the  coaling  station  at  Bahia 
Honda — near  which  Americans  are  said 
to  have  bought  60,000  acres  of  land — 
and  have  journeyed  by  rail  to  Santiago, 
with  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  site  ot 
the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo. — The 
Cuban  Government  will  probably  invite 
contractors  to  bid  for  the  raising  of  the 
Maine  "  and  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Span 
ish  cruisers  near  Santiago.  The  attempt 
of  the  Spanish  Minister  to  obtain  from 
the  Cortes  at  Madrid  an  appropriation  to 
be  used  by  Spain  in  bidding  for  the  con- 
tract for  raising  the  "  Maine "  is  not 
approved  by  President  Palma.  Spain 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  the  work. — 
Sir  William  Van  Home,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  new  railroad  to  Santiago  was 


built,  has  offered  the  Government  $500.- 
000  for  the  Presidio  property,  at  the  foot 
of  the  IVado,  in  Havana.  He  desires  to 
erect  there,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  world,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4,000,000. 

^^       ,        Last  week,  Saturday,  on  the 

D  ^.        reassembling    of    Congress, 

Resignation      , ,       •  ,  %•      -  ,^ 

President    Cipriano    Castro 

threw  a  bomb  in  the  Venezuelan  foreign 
and  domestic  political  realm  by  offering 
his  resignation  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Altho  the  intention  of  such  a 
move  was  not  unexpected  to  a  few  peo- 
ple, it  came  as  a  shock  to  the  whole 
world,  for  it  was  instantly  feared  that 
the  negotiations  of  Mr.  Bowen  with 
Venezuela's  creditor  nations  might  go 
for  naught.  The  Venezuelan  Congress, 
however,  on  the  same  day  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requesting  President  Castro  to  re- 
consider his  resignation  in  view  of  the 
critical  condition  of  the  country's  foreign 
relations.  In  reply  to  this  he  announced 
that  he  would  give  a  definite  answer  the 
middle  of  this  week.  Altho  President 
Castro  has  given  no  explicit  explanation  of 
his  resignation,  his  motives  seem  to  have 
been  to  rebuke  England,  Germany  and 
Italy  by  showing  them  that  the  country 
would  give  him  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
return  him  to  his  power  with  doubled 
prestige,  despite  their  insinuations  that 
he  was  the  sole  cause  of  Venezuela's 
humiliation.  In  the  meantime  it  is  ex- 
pected that  even  should  President  Castro 
persist  in  his  determination  to  resign, 
Mr.  Bowen's  standing  as  Venezuela's 
plenipotentiary  will  not  be  impaired.  He 
has  already  negotiated  the  protocols  for 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  England, 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  has  likewise 
made  other  protocols  with  all  the  non- 
allied  Powers  except  Denmark  and 
Spain.  The  only  questions  now  not  re- 
duced to  written  agreements  are  the  pro- 
tocols referring  the  disputes  to  The 
Hague.  On  this  point  there  has  been 
some  friction  during  the  last  week  or 
two.  Over  four  weeks  ago  Mr.  Bowen 
presented  drafts  of  these  protocols  to  the 
allied  nations,  but  they  have  made  no  re- 
ply as  yet  to  him  as  to  their  intentions 
of  signing  it.  Last  week  a  representative 
of  the  principal  German  creditor  came  to 
New  York  and,  it  is  reported,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  a  banking  syndi- 
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cate  here  with  a  view  of  raising  enough 
money  to  pay  the  aUies,  while  they  should 
take  over  the  custom  house  receipts  of 
Venezuela  for  their  own  payment.  Mr. 
Bowen  strongly  opposed  this  method  of 
settlement  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
impose  an  additional  burden  upon  Vene- 
zuela in  the  payment  of  commissions  to 
the  syndicate  and  because  the  question  of 
preferential  payment  for  nations  who  had 
gone  to  war  to  collect  debts  would  not  be 
settled  by  The  Hague  court.  As  Ger- 
many especially  is  known  not  to  want  to 
go  to  The  Hague  court  it  was  feared  that 
she  was  using  her  influence  to  have  the 
syndicate  finance  the  Venezuelan  claims. 
Mr.  Bowen  felt  so  strongly  that  this  was 
wrong  that  he  has  already  sent  Sehor 
Pulido  to  Caracas  to  show  President 
Castro  the  danger  of  removing  the  ne- 
gotiations from  Washington.  Mr.  Bowen 
also  sent  a  polite  note  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  asking  an  ex- 
planation for  the  delay  in  signing  the 
Hague  protocols.  This  note  provoked  a 
quick  response  to  the  efifect  that  England 
would  take  up  the  negotiations  again  this 
week,  and  the  delay  had  been  caused 
merely  for  the  reason  that  some  changes 
in  the  original  draft  of  the  protocol  might 
be  submitted  by  the  three  allied  Powers. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disposi- 
tion in  Germany  to  criticise  Mr.  Bowen 
for  his  diplomacy,  and  also  Baron  Von 
Sternberg  for  trying  to  please  the  Ameri- 
can people  too  much.  At  the  present 
time  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
resignation  of  President  Castro  and  the 
delays  of  the  allies,  but  it  will  probably 
turn  out  that  no  matter  what  happens 
Mr.  Bowen  will  continue  his  negotiations 
here  until  he  has  finally  settled  the  Vene- 
zuelan claims. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  re- 
entrance  in  the  House 
o  f  Commons,  March 
i6th,  was  a  signal  for  prolonged  cheering 
from  the  Conservatives  and  the  Union- 
ists, while  the  opposition  of  course  re- 
mained significantly  silent.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  described  as  looking  fatigued, 
but  was  evidently  in  good  spirits.  In 
reply  to  a  question  he  said  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  collect  and  publish  his 
South  African  speeches,  which,  he  was 
ashamed  to  say,  amounted  to  70  in  num- 
ber.    The  real  ovation  to  him  occurred 


Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Parliament 


four  days  later,  when  in  the  Guildhall  he 
received  the  city  of  London's  congratula- 
tions for  his  successful  mission.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  corpora- 
tion presented  to  him  an  address  of 
welcome,  and  the  numerous  guests  pres- 
ent, including  the  leading  men  of  the 
state,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  manner 
toward  him.  Still  more  noisy  at  least  had 
been  the  welcome  shown  by  the  throng 
of  people  in  the  streets  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  while  driving  to  the  Guild- 
hall in  an  open  landau.  In  his  speech  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
clared that  everything  looked  toward  a 
united  South  Africa  under  the  British 
flag.  "  In  the  words  of  my  friend.  Gen- 
eral Delarey,"  said  he,  "  the  Boer  leaders 
will  be  as  loyal  to  their  new  Government 
as  they  were  to  the  old."  Later  in  the 
day  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  about  3CX) 
guests  w^ere  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House. 
— On  some  day  of  this  week  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  Irish  question,  the  exact  measures 
of  which  are  kept  secret,  but  which  will 
be  based  doubtless  on  the  proposals  made 
public  by  the  land  conference.  A  more 
radical  measure  will  be  introduced  in  the 
Parliament  later,  and  will  provide  for 
Ireland  a  modified  form  of  home  rule. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Irish  party  claim 
to  have  the  Government  completely  in 
their  control,  and  boast  that  without  their 
aid  the  Ministry  would  have  been  de- 
feated twdce  during  the  present  session. 
Meanwhile  the  alliance  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  in 
passing  the  Education  Act  has  been  re- 
sented by  a  portion  of  the  Non-Conform- 
ists ;  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  who  has  great 
influence  over  the  Non-Conformist  vote  in 
England  and  who  represents  Lord  Rose- 
bery  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  de- 
clared that  the  Liberals  must  now  choose 
definitely  between  Catholic  Irishmen  and 
British  Non-Conformists. 

ir«  iu  Two  recent  elections  have 
Unglisn  1      1        TT    •       • 

Politics  c^^^sed  the  Unionist  party  in 
England  to  fear  that  a  possible 
defeat  may  face  them  at  the  next  general 
elections.  At  Woolwich  not  long  since 
a  Labor  candidate  was  chosen  in  place 
of  the  Unionist  man,  and,  more  signifi- 
cant still,  at  Rye  a  little  later  the  Liberals 
defeated  the  Government.    The  total  ma- 
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jority  at  Rye  had  been  nearly  2,500  for 
the  Government,  which  was  changed  at 
this  election  to  a  majority  of  over  500 
for  the  Liberals.  Such  being  the  state 
of  politics  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  brief 
what  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister, 
had  to  say  at  a  banquet  of  the  Non-Con- 
formist Unionist  Association  at  the  Great 
Central  Hotel.  In  his  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion he  explained  pretty  clearly  why 
the  Unionists  had  remained  in  power 
for  so  long,  despite  the  constantly  grow- 
ing feeling  of  discontent  with  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Government.  He  said 
that  the  British  constitution  flourished, 
largely  because  when  public  desire 
turned  that  way  there  was  to  be  found  a 
party,  united,  he  would  hope,  patriotic,  he 
was  sure,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  that  reason  he  would 
welcome  a  united  Liberal  Party  as  an 
opposition.  He  then  touched  on  the  Edu- 
cation Act,  speaking  of  the  difficulties 
which  faced  the  Government  in  bringing 
forward  that  bill,  and  declaring  that  the 
present  meeting  was  an  assurance  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Non-Conformists 
of  England  believed  he  had  no  partisan 
object  in  view,  but  only  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  when  he  advocated 
and  fought  for  the  present  reforms  in 
education.  He  then  paid  his  compliments 
to  Lord  Rosebery  and  in  so  doing  set 
forth  clearly  the  weakness  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  had  noticed  in  a  recent  speech 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  a  description  of  the 
Liberal  Party  as  a  caterpillar  in  search 
of  a  leaf,  or  a  caterpillar  deprived  of  an 
ideal.  Lord  Rosebery  had  indicated  that 
in  the  same  way  the  Liberal  Party  were 
in  search  of  a  policy,  as  the  caterpillar 
sought  for  its  proper  food.  Mr.  Balfour 
proceeded  to  say,  with  many  interrup- 
tions of  laughter,  that  the  Liberal  Party 
had  been  tried  on  a  great  variety  of  diets. 
It  began  on  the  Newcastle  program, 
which  had  been  found  too  rich  for  its 
digestion.  The  next  attempt  was  the 
horne  rule  leaf,  a  very  substantial  diet, 
which  had,  however,  proved  extremely 
indigestible  and  had  been  also  abandoned, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  and  now  the 
party  was  searching  for  a  new  ideal,  a 
new  diet,  a  new  leaf.  He  declared  that 
the  question  of  home  rule  alone  gave  any 
real  ground  for  division  between  the  par- 
ties, but  that  the  country  would  never 


give  itself  to  the  party  which  supported 
such  a  measure.  As  for  the  Liberal  Im- 
perialists, the  gentlemen  who  talked 
about  the  empire  but  did  not  wish  to  vote 
the  army  necessary  to  keep  the  empire 
up,  they  did  not  differ  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  any  broad  principle  at  all ;  they 
were  only  anxious  to  supplant  the  Gov- 
ernment in  office. 

rru  T3  ^'  •  n,  *•  The  rcligious 
The  Religious  Question  .  .   ^ 

^  question    m    one 

in  France  7  , 

form  or  another 

still  occupies  the  first  position  in  French 
politics.  On  March  i8th  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  devoted  a  long  session,  last- 
ing until  late  in  the  night,  to  the  closing 
debate  on  the  male  religious  congrega- 
tions. By  the  new  law  all  these  congre- 
gations are  compelled  to  get  from  Parlia- 
ment authorization  to  teach,  and  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  House  reported 
against  the  grant  of  such  permission.  It 
was  known  that  the  Premier,  M.  Combes, 
would  speak  on  this  day,  and  conse- 
quently the  floor  and  galleries  of  the 
House  were  fully  occupied.  After  a 
number  of  Deputies  had  spoken  M. 
Combes  entered  the  tribune  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  commission's  report.  He 
argued  that  the  state  had  the  right  to 
regulate  public  instruction  and  to  forbid 
the  teaching  of  doctrines  which  were  in- 
imical to  republican  principles.  On  ac- 
count of  the  present  division  in  education 
there  was  a  gulf  between  the  bourgeois 
class,  educated  by  the  congregations,  and 
the  laboring  class.  Instead  of  love  and 
fraternity  among  the  people  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  congregations  created  hatred 
and  distrust.  There  was  no  reason  why 
each  demand  for  authorization  should  be 
considered  individually.  This  would  in- 
volve debates  and  votes  on  451  separate 
bills  and  was  quite  unnecessary.  More- 
over, the  majority  could  not  disavow  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  the  matter 
and  ask  for  separate  discussion  of  the  ap- 
plications, for  by  so  doing  it  would  ren- 
der the  Government  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing its  task.  After  a  brief  reply  by 
M.  Ribot  the  report  of  the  commission 
was  voted  on  and  passed  by  a  majority 
of  300  to  257.  This  vote  puts  an  end  to 
all  instruction  by  the  congregations. — 
The  discord  between  the  Government 
and  the  Vatican  remains  as  it  was  and 
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even  threatens  to  grow  more  acute.  No 
agreement  can  be  reached  in  regard  to 
appointment  of  the  new  bishops;  the 
Government  insists  that  the  Concordat 
gives  it  the  unrestricted  right  of  appoint- 
ment, whereas  the  Vatican  by  claiming 
(whether  justly  or  unjustly)  the  right  to 
insert  the  word  nobis  in  the  bulls  of  ap- 
pointment leaves  to  the  Government 
merely  the  power  of  designating  to  the 
Pope  \  literally  "to  us")  whom  he  may 
appoint.  March  21st  the  question  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State  was 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  and  was  warm- 
ly debated.  M.  Delpech  (Radical-Social- 
ist) attacked  the  Concordat  savagely  and 
demanded  its  denunciation.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  the  Concordat  he  called  it 
a  "  worm-eaten  edifice  which  should  be 
removed  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,"  whereat  a  tumult  arose  which 
ivas  with  some  difficulty  quelled  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Later  M. 
Combes  spoke  from  the  tribune.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  day  for  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Concordat  was  not 
near,  but  it  had  not  yet  arrived..  While 
the  Concordat  existed  it  would  be  re- 
spected. He  closed  by  saying  that  the 
Government  would  maintain  the  Con- 
cordat only  on  condition  that  the  clergy 
kept  out  of  politics. 


**  xxr-**  .  TD  4.  Last  autumn  M. 
M.  Witte  s  Report      ,,,.  ,         t-.        • 

c-u    •  Witte,     the     Russian 

on  Siberia  i,r-    -  r    t-- 

Mmister  of  i^mance, 

made  a  journey  of  inspection  through  the 
Far  East,  and  his  report  to  the  Emperor, 
which  has  just  been  made  public  in  part, 
throws  light  on  the  designs  of  Russia  in 
that  section  of  the  world.  M.  Witte  be- 
gins with  an  appreciation  of  the  political, 
commercial  and  strategic  importance  of 
the  Siberian  Railway,  the  construction  of 
which,  he  says,  "  will  be  chronicled  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  and 
one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of 
your  Majesty's  Government."  He  ad- 
mits that  there  is  some  reason  for  the 
murmuring  which  has  been  heard  against 
the  enormous  sums,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  that  have 
been  spent  on  this  construction.  Turn- 
ing to  the  question  of  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Siberia,  he  remarks  that  for  many 
years  emigrants  flowed  from  Russia  into 


Siberia,  even  against  the  will  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  however,  the  committee 
of  the  Siberian  Railway  is  directing  and 
organizing  this  emigration.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  annual  number  of  emigrants 
reached  200,000  in  1896,  and  has  re- 
mained at  about  that  number  ever  since. 
He  thinks  that  still  more  should  be  done 
to  foster  this  movement.  There  is,  he 
points  out,  an  annual  increase  of  1,500,- 
000  in  the  population  of  Russia  and  land 
is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  Si- 
beria has  room  and  resources  for  all  this 
increase,  and  the  movement  thither 
should  be  encouraged.  To  this  end  he 
urges  (i)  that  Siberia  should  be  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  explored  with 
a  view  to  determining  what  parts  are 
suitable  for  settlement  and  what  other 
parts  can  be  rendered  suitable  by  drain- 
age or  other  improvements;  (2)  that 
such  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
brought  into  direct  communication  with 
the  rivers  and  with  the  railway  by  the 
construction  of  roads;  (3)  that  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  colonization  should  be 
drawn  up;  and  (4)  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  attract  not  only  agriculturists 
but  tradesmen  and  industrialists  as  well. 
In  this  part  of  his  report  M.  Witte  seems 
to  favor  the  construction  of  yet  another 
railway,  to  connect  Omsk  and  Tashkent. 
"This  line,"  he  says, ''would  open  up  a  new 
field  for  colonization,  and  would  secure 
the  sale  in  Central  Asia  of  cheap  grain 
from  Siberia,  which,  again,  would  render 
it  possible,  by  diminishing  the  land  re- 
quired for  corn,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  Central  Asia."  Else- 
where he  praises  the  engineering  skill 
which  has  surmounted  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  building  the  railway.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  bookkeeping  of  the  en- 
gineers left  much  to  be  desired  but  ac- 
cepts their  own  justification :  "  We  had 
to  build  the  line  and  struggle  with  un- 
expected difficulties ;  we  had  no  time  for 
bookkeeping  and  red  tape."  No  serious 
abuses  occurred.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  probable  that  some  minor  agents  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  in  order  to  enrich 
themselves,  but  the  amount  lost  in  this  way  is 
exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the 
economies  which  were  effected  by  the  atten- 
tion and  intelligence  of  the  leading  engineers. 
In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  any  of 
the  higher  officials  of  any  misconduct." 


What    Does    Germany    Want! 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,   M.A.,   F.R.G.S. 

Author  of   "The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  "White   Man's   Africa,"  Etc, 

II 

IN  my  first  contribution  to  this  interest-  In  a  letter  of  William  II,  published 
ing  theme  I  ventured  to  point  out  in  February,  1903,  he  made  some  theo- 
that  Germany  wanted  the  earth,  and  logical  statements  which  give  evidence 
that  we  had  a  pronounced  feeling  of  the  of  a  deep  religious  nature.  He  writes : 
same  general  character.  I  make  this  -  Qod  reveals  himself  now  and  then,  in  this 
statement,  not  because  at  this  moment  the  or  that  great  savant— priest  or  King— be  it 
German  press  makes  certain  statements,  to  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  to  Christians.  Ham- 
but  because  a  review  of  Hohenzollern  murabi  was  one  of  these.  Others  were  Moses, 
historv  from  the  days  of  the  great  Abraham,  Charles  the  Great,  Luther,  Shake- 
Elector  to  our  own  point  to  a  sequence  "^Peare,  Goethe,  Kant  and  the  Emperor  William 
of  effort  and   result.     There  have  been  the  Great !"  etc. 

checks   in   this   marvelous    Prussian   ex-  With  men  who  take  history  and  them- 

pansion,  but  only  momentary  ones.     In  selves  as  seriously  as  this  quotation  im- 

1806  the  Prussian  army  of  250,000  men  plies,    we    must    be    prepared  for  many 

was  whipped  to  ribbons  by  the  army  of  contingencies,   for  tho  the   Emperor  of 

the  Great  Napoleon,  but  in  1813  the  same  Germany    talks    much,    he    never    talks 

Prussia  put  another  and  a  greater  army  loosely. 

into  the  field,  and  then  Napoleon  suffered  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Almighty,  in 

a   series   of   defeats   culminating   in   the  the  opinion  of  William  II,  should  have 

rout  at  Waterloo.  selected  as  his  particular  mouthpiece  a 

The  Hohenzollern  monarch  is  not  one  monarch  who  owes  his  greatness  mainly 

who  worries   merely  about  the  popular  to  a  courageous  defiance  of  the  people 

election    of    to-morrow — he    can    afford  and    their    Constitution — confident    that 

to  remain  unpopular  for  several  years  if  time  would  vindicate  him  by  the  success 

you  can  convince  him  that  he  is  under-  of  a  national  war. 

taking    something    which    promises    to  William  II  can  look  far  ahead  for  the 

leave   his  monarchy    stronger    than    he  vindication  of  his  policy.     It  is  not  so 

found  it.     The  venerable. William  I  was  easy  for  us   to  do  so.     As   a   rule   our 

the  most  unpopular    man    in    Germany  statesmen  cannot  afford  to  look  further 

during   1848  and  thence  down  to  1866.  than  the  next  election. 

His    nickname    in   Berlin  was  the  Car-  Germany,    of   course    I    mean    official 

tridge  Prince,  because  he  had  advocated  Germany,  can  at  a  given  moment  place 

shooting  down  the  mob  that  clamored  for  on  board  ship  and  transport  to  any  point 

a  Constitution.  of  South  America  two  full  army  corps 

"  Gegen  Demokraten  ~^^^    "^    ^^^   ^O'^OO    men— with    a    full 

Helfen  nur  Soldaten  !  "  complement  of  auxiliary  material.     That 

would  include  about  10,000  cavalry,  and 

That  was  the  rime  put  into  his  mouth  all  the  telegraph,  pontoon,  balloon,  engi- 

in  the  days  of  the  German  "  Reaction."  neering  and  artillery  outfit  belonging  to 

During  1862,  1863  and  1864  he  governed  it. 

Prussia  without   a   Constitution,   in   de-  We  have  been  simple  enough  to  assume 

fiance  of  public  sentiment.     But  in  those  that  in  the  event    of    war    any    foreign 

years  he  organized  a  new  army,  and  in  Power  would   oblige   us   by   landing   at 

1866  he  recovered  popularity  by  smash-  Coney  Island  and  marching  up  the  tracks 

ing  the  military  machine  of  Austria,  and  of  the  New  York   Central   Railway,  so 

giving   Germany   a   place   in   the   world  as  to  be   handy  to  our  militia.     There 

which    flattered    the    national    sense    of  will  be  nothing  of  that  kind.     But  those 

every  patriot  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  of  us  whose  memories  can  go  so  far  back 
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as  the  Spanish  War  will  recall  that  no  almost  within  sight  of  Key  West,  and  yet 
cottages  on  the  seashore  could  find  sum-  we  were  in  1898  unequal  to  that  simple 
mer  tenants  because  that  ghostly  fleet  of  task.  We  had  no  room  for  the  horses— 
Cervera  was  supposed  to  be  prowling  our  cavalry  had  to  go  over  dismounted; 
about.  If  there  was  such  a  scare  in  and  our  whole  command  was  dumped 
1898  and  such  a  rapid  deterioration  in  down  on  the  sands  of  the  Cuban  coast 
the  value  of  seaside  real  estate,  we  may  with  as  much  military  cohesion  and  or- 
rest  assured  that  the  German  fleet  will  ganization  as  can  be  found  in  a  bunch 
cau^e  such  a  panic  along  our  water  of  pugnacious  tramps, 
fronts  as  will  break  the  record.  Ger-  God  fought  for  us  in  that  campaign, 
many  has  admirable  sailors  in  her  navy,  and  he  may  in  the  next !  Yet  our  armies 
Her'  torpedo  boat  maneuvers  are  evo-  came  back  from  the  war  full  of  disease 
lutions  to  delight  the  soul  of  a  canoeist,  and  disgust  for  the  politicians  who  had 
Her  officers  are  trained  in  the  art  of  mak-  lured  them  into  an  expedition  withour 
ing  dashes  with  a  mosquito  fleet,  of  at-  taking  any  adequate  thought  for  the 
tacking  at  night,  of  carrying  on  a  guerrilla  health  of  those  who  volunteered  patriotic- 
warfare  by  sea.  I  speak  of  what  I  know  ally  at  the  call  of  Mr.  McKinley.  Dur- 
when  I  venture  to  think  that  the  next  ing  the  preparations  for  embarkation  the 
opportunity  of  this  nature  will  show  that  War  Department  in  Washington  was 
the  German  navy  is  well  up  to  the  train-  like  a  broker's  office,  where  politicians 
ing  she  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  were  dickering  for  military  appointments 
Kaiser  and  his  eminently  nautical  in  return  for  political  services.  Alger, 
brother  Henry.  then    Secretary    of    War,    was    bullied 

Let  us  remember  that  the  coast  line  of  alternately  by  Senators  and  Congress- 
Germany  from  which  the  Emperor  draws  men  to  sign  contracts  which  were  bad 
his  best  recruits  is  the  same  general  coun-  for  the  country  and  for  the  suffering 
try  that  furnishes  the  best  type  of  seamen  soldiers,  but  highly  lucrative  to  certain 
to  the  British,  Dutch  and  Danish  navies,  politicians.  About  the  only  disqualifica- 
The  North  Sea  is  the  battle  ground  of  tion  for  a  man  who  sought  to  serve  his 
the  A^ikings — it  is  the  nursery  of  the  best  country  then  was  to  have  learned  his 
sea  fighters  of  our  history— it  was  the  profession  at  West  Point, 
blood  we  inherited  from  such  people  that  The  result  of  this  jobbery  at  Wash- 
made  us  meet  England  cheerfully  on  the  ington  was  evident  so  soon  as  the  troops 
high  seas  in  1776,  and  again  in  1812.  It  commenced  to  concentrate  at  Tampa, 
was  in  those  waters  that  Paul  Jones  The  commander-in-chief  was  a  hopeless 
picked  up  the  crew  for  his  work ;  to-dav  mass  of  incompetent  flesh— a  most  es- 
it  is  the  North  Sea  fisherman,  whatever  timable  politician  in  the  piping  times  of 
mav  be  his  native  tongue,  that  gives  u^  peace,  but  utterly  out  of  place  amidst 
the'  hardiest  type  of  European  sea  dog.  troops.  Quartermasters,  Commissaries, 
It  looks  like  a  simple  thing  to  recruit  Colonels  and  Generals  were  puffing  about 
60,000  men  and  take  them  to  the  mouth  in  the  broiling  sun  striving  in  vain  to 
of  the  River  Plata— it  is,  if  we  think  of  learn  what  they  were  there  for,  what 
the  men  alone — but  when  vou  add  the  they  were  expected  to  do.  Forty  miles 
horses,  and  the  artillery,  and  the  ammu-  oi  railway  track  was  choked  with  military 
nition,  and  the  forage,  'you  have  an  outfit  stores.  The  ice  was  dripping  from  the 
of  tremendous  proportions.  cars,  while    in    hospitals    soldiers    were 

Can  the  United  States  do  this  to-dav  ?  parching  for  a  draft  of  something  coo!. 

Emphatically,  No!    In  1898  we  gathered  In  a  paradise  of  sportsmen  our  men  were 

together  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  coasting  cut  off  from  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  or  even 

craft — all  sorts  of  second  rate  material  a  sufficiency  for  ordinary  washing.     It 

from  a  ferry  boat,  like  the  "  Gussie,"  to  was  a  picture  of  human  misery  traceable 

ocean  tramps.    The  courage  of  our  men  directly  to  human  selfishness  and  politics 

was  tested  quite  as  much  by  venturing  at  Washington. 

upon  these  so-called  army  transports  a?        Yet  all  this  happened  weeks  before  our 

by  subsequently  storming  the  hights  of  expedition  started  for  Cuba,  when  the'-e 

San  Juan.    We  had  but  a  small  army  of  was  yet  plenty  of  time  for  us  to  have 

13,000  men  to  carry  across  to  an  island  mobilized  an  army  in  the  cool  North  and 
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then  have  embarked  it  in  fresh  condition 
directly  to  the  point  where  it  was  needed. 
The  proof  of  what  1  say  is  abundant. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  here  that  our  poh- 
ticians  looked  upon  the  patronage  con- 
nected with  fitting  out  our  250,000 
volunteers  as  a  perquisite  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  this  power  was  exercised  in 
a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  service. 

General  Corbin  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  appointments  according  to  merit. 
General  Miles  had  it  in  his  to  assert  his 
rights  as  Commander  of  that  army.  He. 
had  the  privilege  of  resigning  if  any  or- 
der was  issued  which  in  his  opinion  was 
contrary  to  the  good  of  the  service. 

The  war  is  over,  and  we  find  on  look- 
ing about  that  no  graduate  of  West  Point 
has  been  given  a  promotion,  or  any 
recognition  for  his  share  of  the  fighting, 
unless  he  first  turned  politician.  Yet 
nearly  all  of  the  fighting  was  done  by  the 
Regulars,  under  West  Point  officers.  The 
so-called  Rough  Riders,  who  did  not  ride 
at  all,  and  did  no  more  roughing  it  than 
the  rest,  came  back  with  apparently  all 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign.  They  were 
saved  from  complete  annihilation  by  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  United  States  Colored 
Cavalry  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army, 
led  mainly  by  young  West  Pointers,  who 
got  their  carcasses  well  ventilated  by 
Spanish  bullets,  but  according  to  the 
legends  at  present  current  there  were  no 
Regulars  in  that  war  at  all,  nothing  but 
politicians. 

We  were  promised  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  war,  after  the  troops  came  home. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place. 
Matters  have  drifted  back  to  just  where 
they  were  in  1898,  and  for  the  good  old 
reasons  ;  the  question  that  interests  Wash- 
ington is  that  of  the  next  Presidential 
election — nothing  more. 

Is  this  pessimistic,  is  this  unpatriotic? 
It  is  the  truth,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  a 
truth  that  is  appreciated  very  much  more 
fully  in  Berlin  than  it  is  in  New  York  or 
Chicago. 

Now,  has  this  anything  to  do  with 
what  Germany  wants?  Suppose  to-mor- 
row there  should  be  a  civil  war  some- 
where among  the  dozens  of  South 
American  republics,  and  supposing,  I 
say,  just  supposing  that  one  side  should 
invoke  the  aid  of  Germany.  And  sup- 
posing that  there  should  be  German  lives 


and  property  at  stake,  and  supposing  the 
German  Government  should  in  a  burst 
of  generosity  fiy  to  the  rescue  of  their 
distressed  fellow  countrymen  some  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  and  supposing 
they  made  a  landing  and  entrenched 
themselves  there  with  the  consent  of  the 
natives  and  with  a  goodly  territory  be- 
hind them !  Now,  supposing  all  this 
happened  and  we  invited  them  to  read  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  choose  another 
recruiting  station ! 

Well,  suppose  we  did.  Is  there  a  sane 
man  who  knows  anything  of  military 
matters  who  would  pretend  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  make  good  our  preten- 
sions? We  have,  say,  60,000  men  fit  to 
march,  but  we  have  no  general  officers 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  handling 
more  than  a  regiment  at  a  time.  Our 
headquarters  are  lubbered  up  witli 
political  generals,  and  we  have  been 
grinding  them  out  of  late  at  a  rate  that 
is  alarming.  We  have  not  the  transport 
service  that  could  take  our  men,  nor  have 
we  any  of  the  practice  behind  us  that 
would  enable  us  to  handle  such  large 
bodies  of  men  successfullv  in  the  field. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  scarcely 
a  general  in  our  service  who  has  ever 
maneuvered  more  than  one  regiment  at  a 
time  since  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  the  curse  upon  all  reform  at 
present  that  few  speak  the  truth  about 
things  that  exist.  Flattering  is  a  cheap 
way  of  earning  popularity,  and  one  that 
did  immense  mischief  at  Tampa  during 
the  Cuban  campaign.  Our  correspond- 
^-nts  outdid  each  other  in  praising  Shafter 
and  Miles,  whereas  the  agents  of  for- 
eign countries  were  sending  home  un- 
varnished reports  about  the  confusion 
and  incompetency  that  were  glaring  to  all 
but  a  journalistic  politician. 

Let  us  believe  that  wars  have  ceased 
to  threaten  us — let  us  work  for  perma- 
nent peace  between  all  branches  of  the 
great  Germanic  family,  and  above  all  let 
us  cultivate  the  warmest  friendship  with 
the  land  of  the  Kaiser,  whose  people  are 
of  our  own  blood  and  tradition,  who  ofifer 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  many  students, 
who  have  given  us  a  Goethe,  a  Luther,  a 
Schiller,  who  are  daily  setting  us  an  ex- 
ample of  municipal  perfection  that  is  the 
despair  of  our  best  authorities ;  but 
should   cause   for  quarrel  ever  rise  be- 
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tween  us — and  we  are  likely  to  furnish 
such  at  any  time — let  us  not  try  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  conditions  of  such  a 
contest. 

Germany's  military  organization  is 
not  mainly  on  paper.  What  she  says  she 
can  do,  she  can  do,  and  do  it  with  uncom- 
mon   thoroughness.       She    cannot    con- 


quer a  nation  of  70 
speaking  free  men- 
tempt  that — but  she 
draw  us  off  into 
w^ould,  if  we  entered 
an  extent  that  would 
seem  like  a  pleasant 

New  York  C  it  v. 


,000,000  of  English 
-she  would  not  at- 
in  a  position  to 


is 


an    expedition    that 

upon  it,  bleed  us  to 

make  the  Boer  War 

military  promenade. 


I  mmoral     Morality 

By  Albion  W.   Small,   Ph.D. 


[The  following  article  by  the  leading  professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago  is  called 
forth  by  the  recent  widespread  discussion  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  gifts  of  what  some  have 
called  "tainted"  money  by  our  churches,  colleges  and  universities. — Editor.] 


THERE  is  no  more  contemptible  type 
of  liar  than  the  man  who  first 
jumps  at  a  conclusion  that  such 
and  such  must  be,  and  thereupon  makes 
a  business  of  advertising  that  it  is.  The 
man  who  lies  for  the  sake  of  material 
gain  seldom  lays  any  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul  that  there  is  virtue  in  his  guile. 
He  gets  what  he  wanted  and  he  lets  that 
suffice,  without  claiming  merit  besides. 
The  man  who  imagines  to  another's  hurt 
and  owns  no  duty  to  find  out  the  facts, 
but  publishes  his  inferences  as  true  on  the 
authority  of  his  private  conceits,  that 
man  is  likely  to  take  pride  in  his  mean- 
ness ;  he  poses  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
moralist ;  he  arraigns  the  persons  whom 
he  has  wronged ;  he  rebukes  those  who 
decline  to  accept  his  judgments,  and  he 
gives  himself  generally  superior  airs  by 
right  of  his  undetected  fraud.  Speaking 
in  the  name  of  superior  morality  he  is 
guilty  of  despicable  immorality.  He  is 
the  most  poisonous  sort  of  slanderer. 
His  policy  is  to  win  credit  for  peculiar 
virtue  by  maligning  somebody  as  rep- 
utable as  himself.  His  pious  parade  of 
reasoning  insinuates  defamation  which 
no  evidence  sustains.  He  impeaches 
reputations.  He  misinterprets  conduct. 
He  misconstrues  motives.  He  imputes 
actions  that  never  occurred,  and  he  in- 
vents grounds  for  those  fictitious  actions. 
He  draws  libelous  conclusions  from  the 
chain  of  premises  which  his  perversitv 
has  forged. 

This  immoral  moralist  enjoys  peculiar 
immunities.  His  attacks  are  in  terms 
usually     indirect     and     general.      H  i  s 


weapons  are  innuendo  and  implication 
rather  than  specific  assertion.  He  is 
practiced  in  the  art  of  suggestion.  He 
avoids  responsibility  by  putting  his  in- 
sinuations in  such  form  that,  if  any  in- 
dividual challenges  them,  the  added 
insult  ''qui  s' excuse  s'accuse"  may  be 
employed  to  strengthen  the  case  of  the 
traducer.  Thus  the  more  outrageous  and 
persistent  the  slander  the  more  the  self - 
righteousness  of  the  slanderer  is  inflated. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  history  the 
clipping  bureaus  have  furnished  the 
University  of  Chicago  voluminous  means 
of  studying  this  chop-logic  liar.  He  has 
been  rather  exceptionally  in  evidence  of 
late.  He  has  been  more  pointed  and 
specific  than  usual.  He  has  rung  new 
changes  upon  the  charges  brought  for 
two  decades  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  He  has  reminded  the  publi-: 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  prof- 
ited by  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
prosperity,  and  he  has  accused  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  of  compounding  all 
the  wrongs  which  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  alleged  to  have  committed.  He 
has  been  doing  the  Lord's  service  by 
making  A's  alleged  sins  toward  B  glorify 
his  own  sins  toward  C. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  good  ink  to 
reason  with  this  type  of  mental  and  moral 
pervert.  Its  animus  is  not  to  know  the 
truth  and  to  do  right,  but  to  make  its 
point.  Its  logic  is  so  shallow  and  its 
morals  so  hollow  that  serious  argument 
with  it  would  be  profitless.  A  question 
of  fact  is  involved,  however.  A  state- 
ment of  it,  and  a  testimony  concerning 
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it,  may  not  be  out  of  place  with  the  gen-  to  continue   the   wrongs,    if   the   money 

eral  pubHc.    It  is  a  question  about  which  were  virtually  a  bribe  to  buy  ofif  fighters 

more  than  one  man  has  permitted  him-  against  the  wrongs,  if  it  purchased  ac- 

self  to   make   gratuitous   assertions   and  complices   with  wrong,  or  defenders  of 

to  cultivate  still   more  unwarranted  im-  wrong,  acceptance  of  it  would  be  corrup- 

pressions.     Are    the    members    of    the  tion  for  which  there    is    no    excuse    in 

University    of    Chicago    faculties    com-  ethics.     It  would  probably  be  better  for 

promising  with  industrial  iniquity?    Are  the   world,  on  the   whole,  to  sink  such 

they  condoning  business  wrongs?     Arc  money  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  to 

they  justifying  an   indefensible   code  of-  use  it  as  a  corruption  fund.  Our  immoral 

ethics?    Is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  their  moralists  always  beg  the  question  at  just 

lecture  rooms  contaminated  by  partner-  this  point.    They  assume  first  the  guilt  of 

ship   with   evil  ?      Unless   there   is   good  the   giver ;    second,  an   implied   iSargain 

evidence  that  these  things  are  so,  it  is  with  the  receiver  to  lend  his  aid  in  mak- 

immoral  morality  of  a  very  low  grade  to  ing  the  wrong  seem  right.    In  reality,  the 

spread  accusations  of  them  as  tho  they  professors  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

were  facts.     No  logical  constructions  in  would   be    no   more   likely   to   justify   a 

the  minds   of    a    priori    reasoners    can  wrong  committed  by  the  Standard  Oil 

justify  assertions,   when   truth   is  to  be  Company    than    one    committed  by  tho 

had  for  the  asking  that  refutes  the  as-  Mayor  of  the  city  or   the  Governor  of 

sertions.     For    obvious    reasons    I    may  the    State.      They   would   certainly    feel 

claim  without  apology  that  I  am  a  com-  bound   in  either  case  to  distinguish  be- 

petent  witness  on  these  questions.  tween   their   right   of   private   judgment 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  sophistry  and  their  liberty  of  public  proclamation, 
of  these  immoral  moralists  begins  by  They  know  that  their  position  in  some 
jumbling  together  two  things  which  arc  cases  lends  weight  to  their  words  which 
entirely  distinct.  They  first  assert  that  their  strictly  individual  utterances  would 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  bad,  and  not  possess ;  and  they  would  be  very  re- 
then  they  assert  that  the  University  of  luctant  to  assume  the  role  of  judges  upon 
Chicago  condones  its  badness.  I  hold  no  questions  of  fact  on  which  they  would 
brief  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  seldom  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  adequate 
what  I  am  saying  has  no  bearing,  direct-  evidence.  They  would  be  still  more  re- 
ly or  indirectly,  on  the  former  proposi-  luctant  to  go  back  of  discovered  facts  to 
tion.  The  second  proposition  purports  raise  questions  of  motive  and  morial 
to  state  a  fact  about  matters  upon  which  character,  which  known  facts  could  not 
no  one  can  have  more  intimate  informa-  possibly  settle. 

tion  than  my  own.     I  know  the  assump-  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  such  colhisio'i 

tion   to   be   false,   both   in   letter  and   in  in  wrong  is  expressed  or  understood  or 

spirit.     It  is  responsible  neither  to  logic  implied   between   giver   and   receiver,   if 

nor  to  morals.    It  apes  the  judicial  form,  the  latter  is  not  in  any  way  bound  to  call 

but     its     actual     character     is    that     of  wrong  right,  if  he  does  not  surrender  his 

scurrilous  abuse.  liberty    to    discharge    any    duty    which 

To  make  this  clear  it  may  be  well  to  belongs  to  him  in  defeating  wrong,  ac- 

start  with  a  previous  question  of  princi-  ceptance  of  the  money  and  use  of  it  for 

pie.     Supposing  that  the   Standard  Oil  good  purposes  is  not  only  permissible  but 

Company  were  proved  legally  and  moral-  obligatory.     The  money  is  in  the  world, 

ly   guilty,   without   extenuating   circum.-  It  is  the  accumulation  of  precious  human 

stances,  upon  every  count  of  every  in-  effort.     Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argu- 

dictment    that    has     ever    been     drawn  ment  that  its  possessors  have  no  moral 

against  it;  would  it  be  moral  to  accept  right  to  it,   that  it  has  come  into  their 

money  from  it  for  educational  purposes  ?  hands  by  unjust  means,  would  the  wrong 

Like    almost    every    other    question    of  of  destroying  it  altogether  be  preferable 

practical    morals,    the    answer    depends  to  use  of  it   for  desirable  public  ends? 

upon  circumstances.     Under  one  set  of  No  human  arithmetic  might  be  able  to 

circumstances  it  certainly  would  be  im-  tell  how  absolute  justice  would  distribute 

moral  to  accept  such  money  for  any  pur-  the  money.     Every  dollar  of  it  devoted 

pose  whatsoever.   If  the  company  intended  to   the   higher  service  of  society  would 
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probably  go  further  toward  restoring  a  mind,  but  it  does  not  forbid  me  to  call 
just  balance  than  any  other  conceivable  a  spade  a  spade  in  showing  the  vicious- 
method  of  auditing  the  accounts.     Not  ness  of  their  acts. 

to  use  the  money  for  promoting  human  In  the  second  place,  there  need  be  no 
progress,  if  the  alternative  offered,  would  concealment  of  the  fact  that  a  professor 
simply  be  committing  a  peculiarly  stupid  in  the  University  of  Chicago  might  as 
new  wrong,  with  no  possible  effect  upon  well  beat  the  air  as  give  the  public  the 
any  previous  ones.  benefit  of  any  opinions  he  may  have  about 
Now  as  to  the  facts.  It  should  be  said  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  If  he  should 
in  the  first  place,  as  was  hinted  above,  say  anything  in  its  favor,  it  would  have 
that  one  article  is  common  to  the  ethical  worse  than  no  weight.  The  majority 
codes  of  all  universities — namely,  no  would  say  :  "  Of  course,  that's  what  he's 
professor  has  the  same  liberty  to  estimate  paid  for !  "  If  he  should  say  anything 
the  moral  character  of  public  men  that  to  its  discredit,  the  same  public  would 
he  has  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  acts,  say :  ''  That's  a  blind.  He  doesn't  mean 
Time  was  when  the  minister  was  ex-  it.  He's  been  told  to  say  it  as  a  bluff !  " 
pected  to  announce  in  his  funeral  dis-  Any  man  who  felt  that  his  mission  in 
course  whether  the  deceased  had  gone  life  was  either  to  attack  or  to  defend  the 
to  heaven  or  hell.  The  clergy  no  longer  Standard  Oil  Company  would  soon  dis- 
have  that  prerogative,  and  it  has  not  cover  that,  as  a  member  of  the  University 
passed  over  to  college  professors.  It  is  of  Chicago  faculty,  the  public  would  not 
within  our  province  to  discuss  the  quali-  take  him  seriously.  The  vocation  of 
ties  and  tendencies  of  actions  and  pro-  apologist  or  agitator  for  or  against  the 
grams  and  policies,  and  to  show  why  Standard  Oil  Company  is  closed  against 
they  should  be  promoted  or  opposed.  It  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If 
is  our  business  to  show  why  some  men  any  man  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
must  be  denounced  and  restrained,  while  faculty  hears  the  inward  monitor  telling 
others  should  be  applauded  and  encour-  him  he  ought  to  be  a  prosecuting  at- 
aged.  It  is  not  our  business  to  give  in-  torney,  bringing  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
dividuals  a  rating  in  the  moral  scale  in  pany  to  justice  or  to  destruction,  retain- 
any  other  than  this  external  way.  The  ing  his  present  innocuous  place  is  selling 
reason  is  that  we  do  not  know,  and  can-  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  So 
not  know,  and  we  read  ourselves  out  of  far  as  I  am  aware,  those  alternatives 
scientific  ranks  if  we  pretend  to  know,  have  never  been  presented  to  one  of  our 
We  may  have  evidence  to  justify  us,  for  number.  I  presume  the  reason  is  that 
example,  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Croker  no  man  with  a  sense  of  humor  can  im- 
or  Mr.  Baer  is  a  dangerous  citizen,  and  agine  that  he  is  equally  responsible  for 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  combat  with  all  our  all  the  problems  of  the  world.  Some  men 
might  the  political  and  industrial  ideas  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  the 
that  they  represent ;  but  we  are  not  likely  Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  get  too 
to  have  evidence  that  would  justify  us  strong.  Circumstances  entirely  inde- 
in  pronouncing  upon  the  moral  quality  of  pendent  of  relations  with  the  University 
tlie  motives  of  either.  If  we  feel  called  have  made  it  probable  that  our  greatest 
upon  to  censor  the  personal  character  of  usefulness  to  the  world  is  likely  to  be  in 
prominent  men,  a  university  chair  is  not  another  direction. 

our    appropriate    sphere    of    usefulness.  In  the  third  place,  after  all  these  things 

This  lirnitation  applies  to  our  treatment  are   said,   no  one    in   possession   of  the 

of  individuals,  whether  they  are  rich  or  facts,  if  he  is  competent  to  form  an  opin- 

poor,  whether  they  have  given  money  to  ion,   can   find   any   confirmation    of   the 

education   or  not.     It  would   restrain  a  charges   which   our    immoral    moralists 

professor  in  any  of  our  State  universities  have    spread.     In    the    instruction    and 

from  pronouncing  upon  the  character  of  research  of  faculty  and  students  in  the 

Russell    Sage,  just    as    distinctly    as    it  University  of  Chicago,  the  Standard  Oil 

would  enjoin  a  Yale  professor  from  dis-  Company   is   an   industrial   phenomenon 

sectmg  the  character  of  the  Vanderbilts.  just    like    any    other,    say  the  Western 

It  forbids  me  to  impugn  the  motives  of  Union,  the  Morgan  ship  combine,  or  the 

the  immoral  moralists  whom  I  have  in  Panama  Canal.    We  have  no  way  of  deal- 
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ing  with  the  one  which  is  not  equally  a 
matter  of  course  with  the  others.  Neither 
baiting  nor  whitewashing  is  our  affair 
in  any  case.  The  chief  teaching  function 
of  a  university  is  not  to  supply  students 
with  opinions,  but  to  train  them  in  the 
methods  of  thought  which  must  be  em- 
ployed in  reaching  valid  opinions.  Every 
university  must  deal  with  the  principles 
of  thinking  which  apply  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  interest.  It  would  be  as 
impossible  to  avoid  investigating  the 
questions  connected  with  capitalism  as  to 
drop  chemistry  from  the  university  cur- 
riculum. By  the  time  students  get  to 
close  study  of  industrial  questions  they 
know  whether  their  professors  are  facing 
difficulties  fairly  or  whether  they  are 
hedging.  In  our  era  of  free  thought,  the 
censorship  of  the  students  is  guaranty 
enough  that  university  instructors  will 
tackle  social  problems  honestly.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference between  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  other  large  institutions  in 
frankness  of  discussing  every  phase  of 
ethical  questions.  We  study  trusts  jusi 
as  objectively  as  our  botanists  study 
flowers  or  our  zoologists  animals.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  differences  in 
the  various  cases  are  due  to  differences 
in  means  of  getting  the  facts,  not  in  de- 
grees of  desire  to  know  the  whole  truth. 
We  analyze  the  workings  of  capitalistic 
organization  precisely  as  we  do  our 
tariff  or  taxation  or  currency  system.  A 
professor  may  not  say  all  that  he  thinks, 
but  it  would  soon  go  hard  with  him  if 
he  should  try  to  keep  his  students  from 
knowing  what  anybody  else  thinks,  and 
he  is  bound  to  do  his  best  to  show  them 
where  all  available  information  in  his 
department  may  be  had.  No  better  illus- 
tration occurs  to  me  than  the  following : 
The  first  copy  of  Henry  D.  Lloyd's 
"  Wealth  versus  Commonwealth  "  sold  in 
Chicago  was  sent  on  my  order.  As  soon 
as  it  was  delivered  I  devoted  a  forenoon 
to  it,  marking  the  most  effective  passages. 
The  same  afternoon  I  spent  two  hours 
reading  those  passages  to  my  graduate 
class.  My  comments  were  to  this  effect : 
"  This  is  obviously  an  ex  parte  argument. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  case  that  did 
not  have  two  sides.  In  my  judgment 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  owes  it  to 
itself  and  to  the  public  to  present  the  case 


from  its  own  point  of  view.  Meanwhile 
this  book  is  at  your  disposal,  and  a  copy 
will  also  be  put  in  the  departmental 
library.  In  its  proper  order  in  our  course 
we  shall  return  to  the  subject.  Our 
business  will  be,  not  to  pass  upon  the 
ethical  quality  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  this  trust  or  any  other  trust,  but 
to  discover  if  possible  to  what  extent  our 
present  corporation,  laws  secure  or  fail 
to  secure  the  rights  of  all  the  interests 
affected."  I  fancy  that  substantially  the 
same  incident  occurred  in  every  uni- 
versity in  the  country.  I  do  not  see  how 
more  can  be  asked,  and  it  is  as  silly  as  it 
is  immoral  for  the  pseudo-moralists  to 
charge  that  any  university  offers  less. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  led  a 
debate  with  the  vice-president  of  a  great 
railroad  on  the  relations  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  law.  Several  university 
professors  followed,  each,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  opposing  the  railroad  repre- 
sentative and  supporting  the  positions  of 
the  commissioner.  The  debate  was  an 
attempt  to  elicit  facts  and  to  reach  a  just 
interpretation  of  the  facts.  It  was  a 
splendid  illustration  of  what  is  constantly 
going  on  in  spirit  in  every  university  in 
the  country.  Attempts  are  made  to  ascer- 
tain all  that  can  be  said  for  itself  by  each 
clashing  interest,  and  then  to  form  judg- 
ments about  the  relative  strength  of  the 
claims.  Neither  professors  nor  students 
are  advocates  or  agitators ;  they  are  in- 
vestigators. If  they  can  get  ex  parte 
statements  from  representatives  of  con- 
flicting interests,  they  are  glad  to  consider 
them,  and  to  discover  if  possible  how 
such  evidences  should  weigh  in  a  just 
estimate  of  the  whole  situation.  There 
is  probably  no  place  in  the  world  where 
every  conceivable  question  of  justice  is 
considered  more  frankly,  or  dispassion- 
ately, or  on  a  higher  level  of  principle, 
than  in  our  American  universities.  Sons 
of  rich  men  and  of  poor  men  together 
temporarily  forget  their  class  bias,  and 
study  mooted  questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  interests  in  general.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
there  is  no  university  in  the  country  in 
which  this  situation  is  more  clearly  pre- 
sented than  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  case  of  a 
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student  who  has  left  us,  after  either  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  stay,  with  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  limited  by  any 
meretricious  restrictions  in  our  dealings 
with  social  questions.  On  the  contrary, 
students  have  time  after  time  come  to 
me,  with  the  air  of  persons  withdrawing 
an  accusation,  and  have  volunteered  the 
testimony :  '*  This  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic place  I  was  ever  in." 

If  any  member  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  faculty  fails  in  any  way  to  do  his 
proper  work  as  a  scholar  and  a  citizen, 
let  him  be  held  up  to  public  disapproval 
as  he  deserves.  If  any  student  detects 
a  professor  evading  any  part  of  his  whole 
duty,  either  in  private  conversation  or  in 


his  official  instruction,  in  treating  all 
questions  of  public  morality  that  fall 
within  his  province,  let  the  evidence  be 
cited  and  let  the  offender  be  condemned 
in  accordance  with  the  seriousness  of 
his  fault.  Until  there  is  some  shadow  of 
evidence  that  delinquencies  of  this  sort 
occur,  the  standard  of  public  morality 
would  be  raised  by  cessation  of  irre- 
sponsible attacks.  Gratuitous  impeach- 
ment of  character  destroys  the  chief 
security  of  morality.  No  exception  to 
the  principle  palliates  assaults  upon  a 
body  of  scholars  who  seem  to  compare 
favorably  with  others  of  their  class  in 
attempting  conscientiously  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  society. 

Chicago,  III. 


Recent    Spanish-American     History 


By  Emilio  Castelar 


I  This  article  is  made  up  from  some  of  the  most  interesting  correspondence  of  the  late  Emilio  Cas- 
telar, the  famous  Spanish  author,  editor,  orator  and  statesman, with  his  close  friend,  Don  Adolfo  Calzado, 
of  the  Spanish  Senate.  The  letters  are  all  devoted  to  Spanish-American  topics,  especially  to  the  stormy 
days  that  ended  in  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Castelar  was  always  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  could  not  forgive  us  for  going  to  the  aid  of  Cuba,  and  died  almost  of  a  broken  heart  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflict. — Editor.] 


Madrid,  November  ist,  1879. 
Here  the  ques'ion  of  Cuba  is  going 
very  badly,  everything  tending  to  show 
that  it  is  the  insuperable  stumbling-block 
of  the  Monarchy.  To-day  I  saw  Alejan- 
dro Llorente,  whose  great  influence  in 
politics  you  know,  and  whose  talents  you 
must  appreciate  at  their  true  value,  and 
he  suggested  (tremble  !)  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning the  island.  What  conservatives  ! 
They  are  as  blind  as  the  demagog.  If 
they  had  left  it  to  me,  who  liberated  in 
one  single  speech  thirty-five  thousand 
slaves  of  Porto  Rico,  I  should  have 
solved  the  question  of  Cuba  in  three 
years,  as  I  solved  in  three  weeks  the 
question  of  the  "  Virginius,"  *  and  we 
should  not  be  now  in  this  lamentable  po- 
sition. You  will  call  me  vain,  but  I  tell 
vou  that  I  consider  it  a  calamity  for  my 
country  not  to  have  maintained  my  Gov- 
ernment three  or  four  vears. 


•The  American  schooner  which.  In  1873.  was 
/•aptured  by  the  Spaniards  while  conveying  fili- 
bustor.s  to  Cuba  during  tho  1868-'78  uprising.  At 
that  moment  Castelar  was  President  of  the  short- 
lived Spanish  Republic. 


Madrid,  December  29th,  1884. 
Our  politics  are  in  a  muddle  and  Cano- 
vas  very  much  in  a  mess.  His  agents — 
there  are  more  than  one — are  undermin- 
ing him.  For  two  thousand  dollars  the 
entire  text  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  has  been  wired  to  the  Times  of 
New  York,  when  Foster  *  himself  had 
undertaken  to  act  as  Government  mes- 
senger to  carry  it  to  Washington,  so  that 
its  contents  should  not  leak  out.  This 
has  caused  a  scandal  of  the  sort  that 
causes  governments  to  fall.  To-day  I  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  Charge  d'Affaires, 
who  told  me  that  this  revelation  might 
wreck  the  treaty,  much  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  our  great  colony. 

Madrid,  February  loth,  1894. 
I  am  every  day  more  busy.  On  the 
eve  of  fulfilling  old  engagements  I  have 
set  about  publishing  a  second  volume  of 
the  **  Discoverv  of  America,"  or  rather 
the  "  Conquest,"  in   which   our  country 

•  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  then  U.   S.  Minister  to 
Spain. 
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shines  most  and  displays  with  greatest 
hrilhancv  her  genius  and  her  character, 
her  supernatural  foresight  and  her  sov- 
ereign will.  When  this  volume  is  fin- 
ished I  will  hegin  the  "  History  of 
Spain  "  from  the  beginning.  I  have 
great  cause  for  satisfaction.  All  the 
copies  of  the  '*  Discovery  of  America  " 
were  disposed  of  in  one  year.  The  sales 
have  given  me  some  twelve  thousand 
duros,  net.  If  I  had  not  had  such  gaps 
to  fill  up  and  such  arrears,  not  yet  at  an 
end.  this  would  get  me  out  of  my 
troubles.      Hut    1   cann>)t    dcin    (liat    mv 


EMILIO    CASTELAR 

financial  position  has  greatly  improved. 
It  had  become  very  serious  oWing  to  my 
not  being  able  to  devote  myself  to  my 
private  afifairs,  for  all  the  time  of  this 
poor  day-laborer  was  taken  up  with  lib- 
erty, democracy,  the  country,  now  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  as  the  future  will 
prove.  Not  until  the  day  of  my  death 
will  anybody  know  how  much  I  have 
done  for  this,  our  country. 

J« 

Madrid,  January  loth,  1896. 
The  newspapers  have  taken  up  arms 
against  Martinez  Campos  in  a  terrible 
manner.  But  I  think  it  impossible  to 
replace  him.  I  think  more ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  separatist  party  in  Cuba 
and  that  if  the  Government  and  its  policy 
are  conducted  here  with  a  little  common 
sense,  no  catastrophe  can  happen  there. 


Madrid,  March  19th,  1896. 
It  may  be  that  old  age  destroys  all 
hope  and  darkens  the  whole  horizon ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  state  of  our  country 
has  never  seemed  to  me  so  sad  as  at  pres- 
ent. Having  become  accustomed  to  a 
policy  of  peace  and  liberty,  now  we  are 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  war  and  discord. 
I  wished  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
crisis,  where  the  cause  and  motive  of  a 
position  are  misunderstood  and  where  all 
the  watchfulness  and  none  of  the  advan- 
tages fell  to  my  lot.  I  sent  a  cablegram 
which  made  much  noise  and  which  you 
will  have  seen;  I  made  a  memorandum, 
fragments  of  which  have  come  out  in 
the  New  York  World,  the  organ  of  the 
President ;  I  received  patriotic  commit- 
tees from  Mexico,  which  have  worked 
miracles,  such  as  offering  a  thousand 
mules,  a  million  pesetas  and  a  ship.  But 
I  am  not  well  supported,  and  this  pro- 
longation of  the  war  seems  to  me  a  pro- 
longation of  sad  suffering. 

Madrid,  April  22d,  1896. 
And  so  Canovas  brings  in  a  Cortes  in 
which  the  opposition  counts  a  hundred 
and  forty,  to  face  which  there  is  a  major- 
ity of  alluvion,  of  which  Romero,  with 
his  anxieties  and  ambitions,  forms  the 
greater  part.  For  this  reason  I  think  the 
new  Cortes  is  destined  to  last  the  time 
that  Ihe  Cortes  of  1870  to  1873  lasted, 
when  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  not 
of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  one's 
eyes,  but  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  Cortes.  But  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  American  question.  The 
council  seems  favorable  to  Cuban  auton- 
omy. The  Government  has  issued  the 
order  to  speak  in  this  sense  in  every  di- 
rection, after  having  conferred  confiden- 
tially with  Tetuan,*  and  after  having 
drawn  up  a  note  which  you  will  read  but 
will  not  in  any  way  divulge  until  the  final 
note  is  exactly  decided  upon.  Thought- 
less people  will  begin  to  set  on  foot  all 
sorts  of  proposals.  On  its  side  the  Gov- 
ernment will  refuse  all  reforms,  justify- 
ing their  refusal  by  the  horror  of  taxes, 
and  in  the  end  we  shall  meet  with  an  ir- 
remediable catastrophe  in  the  Antilles. 
The  only  thine  'o   do  was   to   increase 

*  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs,  who   has  recently 
died. 
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taxation  and  to  keep  ahead  of  the  needs. 
All  this  ought  to  have  been  done  long 
ago,  especially  as  we  have  an  example  in 
Porto  Rico  of  the  good  effects  of  this 
plan.  In  the  whole  world  there  is  no- 
body who  considers  the  United  States  in 
the  right;  but  also  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  advise  us  to  adopt  a  liberal 
regime.  We  owe  it  to  the  Antilles,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
question  of  taxes.  The  protectionist  and 
the  reactionary  regimes  have  worked  our 
destruction  in  Cuba. 
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Madrid^  June  20th,  1896. 

You  find  me  here  with  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup  to  start  for  England.  But  there 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
day  on  account  of  the  very  sad  state  of 
our  country,  weighed  down  with  the 
quarrel  of  the  two  generals,  with  the  dis- 
agreement between  Pidal  and  Romero, 
between  Romero  and  Elduayen  himself, 
and  with  the  terrible  news  from  Cuba, 
where  things  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  pass  that  we  cannot  advance  a  step,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  spring  rains  we 
shall  have  completely  lost  any  advantages 
we  may  have  gained  during  the  winter 
campaign.  We  all  fear  an  approaching 
cataclysm ;  all  fear  this  danger  will  find 
me  outside  the  kingdom.  If  toward  the 
end  of  June  and  during  the  first  days  of 
July  the  horizon  clears  all  will  be  well 
and  we  will  start. 

The  political  situation  grows  worse 
every  day.  Canovas  does  not  want  to  re- 
main in  the  Government,  and  Sagasta 
does  not  want  to  take  office.  From  Cuba 
no  good  news  comes  nor  can  come.  The 
Cortes  maintain  the  Conservatives  in 
power  solely  from  fear  of  the  next  elec- 
tions. 

The  financial  position  is  not  as  bad  as 
the  political.  Altho  we  spend  much  the 
country  provides  for  everything.  The 
termination  of  the  lease  of  the  mines 
and  the  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the 
tobacco  monopoly  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  moment,  because  the  milch- 
cow  of  a  land  like  ours  is  inexhaustible. 
But  the  political  horizon  is  very  black. 
The  former  faith  in  Canovas  is  lost,  as 
also  the  hope  in  Sagasta.  The  two  gov- 
erning parties  are  equally  wounded  and 
sick. 


San  Sebastian,  July  20th,  1896. 
I  was  not  able  to  go  to  England. 
When  I  planned  this  journey  I  could  not 
imagine  that  the  Cortes  would  assemble 
for  June  and  July,  to  discuss  in  such  hot 
months  the  Message  to  the  Throne.  Al- 
tho I  do  not  intend  to  speak,  nor  even  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes — this, 
like  all  my  resolutions,  is  irrevocable — 
still  the  Cuban  question  revives  that  of 
the  ''  Virginius,"  and  having  assumed  on 
that  occasion  so  weighty  a  burden,  I  feel 
obliged  to  defend  myself  and  am  not  in 
a  position  to  omit  doing  so,  even  if  there 
was  no  other  reason  than  devotion  to  the 
belief  of  my  old  age  and  long  career. 

Madrid,  October  21st,  1896. 
Every  day  I  pray  to  God  to  let  me  die 
under  the  existing  regime,  since  the  pud- 
ding of  the  Republic  would  not  be  the 
same  as  the  dry  crust  of  a  republican 
government  attacked  by  innumerable 
hostile  forces.  But  for  some  time  God 
has  not  listened  to  my  prayers.  If  you 
reflect  on  our  woes  you  will  see  the  im- 
possibility of  remedy.  Since  we  aban- 
doned a  peace  policy  and  began  the  Me- 
lilla  war  through  the  fault  of  Lopez 
Dominguez  and  Moret,  Spain  is  lost. 
For  this  reason  you  perceive  I  say  noth- 
ing either  about  Cuba  or  about  the  Phil- 
ippines. For  love  of  my  country  I  spoke 
when  I  feared  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  But  desiring  that  her  total  in- 
tegrity be  preserved,  and  offering  up  at 
her  altar  all  the  sacrifices  possible,  the 
most  terrible  and  painful  for  me,  that  of 
my  speech  and  pen,  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  which  may  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  two  greatest  enemies  of 
our  empire,  the  negro  of  Cuba  and  the 
monk  of  the  Philippines.  The  Cuban  ne- 
gro, through  Comillas,  is  in  league  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Philippine  monk, 
through  Pidal,  with  Neo-Catholicism. 
Do  you  think  a  cause  can  prosper  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lurk  these  two  elements  ? 
I  do  not  think  so,  unless  the  country 
wants  to  live  with  its  vices,  like  the  hen 
with  her  pip.  Canovas  reaps  the  harvest 
of  his  errors.  He  could  not  possess  more 
oratorical  genius,  more  strength  of  will, 
greater  energy.  But  what  is  will  without 
a  holy  motive,  without  a  just  aim? 
Canovas  has  sent  out  troops  and  more 
troops.     His  firmness  astonishes  Europe 
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and  America.  He  is  displaying  at  the 
end  of  his  Hfe  more  energy  and  strength 
than  when  he  was  young.  All  this  is 
especially  true  when  yon  compare  him 
to  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  who  has  re- 
tired to  Avila  like  a  penitent  and  without 
confiding  in  his  friends.  But  Canovas 
has  never  believed  in  the  ideal,  never  in 
justice.  ^ 

San  Sebastian,  August  5th,  1897. 
The    state   of    the   country   keeps    me 


much  distressed.  This  war  devouring  us 
as  by  slow  consumption,  this  ruin  ap- 
proaching with  alarming  rapidity,  the 
people's  state  of  mind  so  restless,  civil 
strife  between  opposite  temperaments 
every  day  growing  more  acute,  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  solution,  the  probability  of  a 
catastrophe,  deprive  me  of  sleep  and  ap- 
petite to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  losing 
my  spirits  and  I  have  the  gloomiest  pre- 
sentiments. 


Brain    Development    and     Mental    Capacity 

By  Livingston  Farrand,  A  M.,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Anthrcpology  in  Columbia  University 

[We  have  asked  Professor  Farrand,  as  a  specially  competent  anthropologist,  to  give  our  readers  the 
substance  of  the  latest  investigations  as  to  the  vexed  question  whether  their  brain  capacity  or  struc- 
ture makes  the  less  developed  races  essentially  and  necessarily  inferior  to  the  more  advanced  Cau- 
casian  race.     It  will   be  seen   that  no  conclusive  evidence  yet   appears. — Editor.] 


1"*  HE  question  of  how  far  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  brain  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  its  owner  is  ever  pres- 
ent and  ever  baffling,  and  assurance  in  its 
answer  is  almost  always  directly  pro- 
portional to  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  points 
which  may  lead  to  its  solution,  however, 
is  not  wanting,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
the  popular  discussion  of  the  social  and 
racial  problems  which  it  underlies  ap- 
pears an  increasing  scientific  interest  in 
the  anatomical  and  anthropological  as- 
pects of  the  question  which  is  distinctly 
encouraging. 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  inquiry 
are,  however,  very  great,  for,  in  addition 
to  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  most 
fundamental  principles  involved,  there 
are  so  many  complicating  factors  to  be 
considered  that  a  conservative  attitude, 
to  say  the  least,  is  at  present  a  necessity. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  long  discussion 
which  the  question  has  aroused,  certain 
points  have  become  fairly  clear,  and  at 
this  time,  when  the  practical  difficulties 
of  race  problems  demand  treatment,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  take  stock  of  our 
knowledge. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  general 
problem  it  is  agreed  that  no  principle  ap- 
plicable to  individuals  can  be  laid  down. 
Inspection  of  a  brain,  no  matter  how  mi- 


nute, will  not  permit  a  legitimate  infer- 
ence as  to  the  intellectual  status  of  its 
owner.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  correlation  between  the  two,  but 
simply  that  we  do  not  know  where  it  lies 
or  how  it  is  to  be  determined.  Granting, 
as  is  generally  assumed,  that  mental  ac- 
tion is  conditioned  by  brain  activity,  it 
is  cerlainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
correlation  between  the  two  exists,  and 
if  consciousness  were  the  sole  function  of 
the  brain  it  ought  to  be  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  arrive  at  certain  criteria  for 
determining  the  relation  between  the  two 
activities.  The  problem  is,  however,  by 
no  means  so  simple,  for  besides  its  func- 
tion as  a  condition  of  mind  the  brain  is 
also  a  controlling  organ  for  innumerable 
strictly  bodily  activities  and  must  have 
corresponding  correlations.  It  can  be 
shown,  for  example,  that  in  man  at  least 
the  size  of  the  brain  is  almost  directly 
proportional  to  the  size,  particularly  the 
stature,  of  the  body,  and  within  the  last 
few  months  have  appeared  statistics 
which  indicate  that  it  tends  to  increase 
in  size  with  muscular  development  ir- 
respective of  stature.  Consequently,  to 
infer  that  a  man  with  a  brain  weight  of 
46  ounces  will  be  mentally  inferior  to  one 
with  a  brain  of  53  would  be  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it  unless  the  bodily  develop- 
ments of  the  two  were  taken  into  ac- 
count.   But  even  recognizing  this  factor, 
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the  inference  would  be  unsafe,  for  the 
observations  on  record  which  directly 
contradict  such  a  principle  are  so  numer- 
ous as  entirely  to  prevent  its  application 
to  single  cases.  In  other  words,  if  we 
can  use  the  principle  at  all  it  has  been 
proven  beyond  peradventure  that  we  can- 
not speak  of  individuals,  but  must  deal 
with  groups  and  with  groups  of  large 
size. 

In  any  homo.sreneous  community  where 
the  average  brain  weight  of  males  is,  say, 
493^  ounces,  if  a  thousand  men  with 
brain  weights  of  53  be  compared  with  a 
thousand  with  brain  weight  of  46  and 
the  physical  proportions  of  the  groups 
be  corresponding,  it  is  possible,  but  by 
no  means  certain,  that  the  average  mental 
capacity  of  the  former  would  surpass 
that  of  the  latter.  But  even  such  an  in- 
ference would  be  based  upon  very  scanty 
and  insufficient  evidence. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  a  factor 
of  as  much  or  more  importance  than 
mere  weight  is  that  of  complexity  of 
structure.  The  chief  functioning  portion 
of  the  brain  is  the  cortex,  or  surface 
layer,  or  gray  matter,  as  it  is  often  called  ; 
and  the  extent  or  amount  of  this  cortex 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  number 
of  folds  into  which  it  is  thrown  as  well 
as  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  Now 
while  very  careful  examinations  have 
been  made  upon  the  complexity  of  the 
fissuration  in  civilized  brains  and  a  few 
trustworthy  microscopic  studies  of  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  cortex  are  avail- 
able, so  far  as  the  work  bears  upon  the 
problem  in  hand  it  has  hardly  been  be- 
gun. The  investigation  of  this  factor 
with  respect  to  different  races  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  but  is,  of  course,  a  task  of 
stupendous  proportions  and  only  to  be 
carried  out  by  a  wide-reaching  co-opera- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  co- 
operation which  has  thus  far  not  been 
inaugurated.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in 
approaching  the  question  in  its  applica- 
tion to  racial  differences  we  must  confess 
at  the  outset  to  a  lack  of  any  definite  and 
certain  knowledge  as  to  the  fundamental 
facts  upon  which  legitimate  conclusions 
must  necessarily  be  based. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  never- 
theless, and  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  such  material  as  we  have  in 
hand  and  consider  the  possibilities,  if  not 
the  probabilities,  of  the  evidence. 


To  the  popular  mind  it  will  doubtless 
seem  strange  that,  considering  its  impor- 
tance, the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
brains  of  peoples  of  admittedly  lower  cul- 
ture is  as  scanty  as  it  is ;  but  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
this  information  are  almost  insuperable 
and  it  can  only  be  gathered  in  the  most 
fragmentary  form.  For  example,  there  is 
not  a  single  authentic  record  known  to 
the  writer  of  a  scientific  examination  of 
a  North  American  Indian  brain,  notwith- 
standing the  time  that  these  tribes  have 
been  in  contact  with  our  civilization  and 
under  careful  scrutiny  in  many  directions. 
Here  and  there  among  savage  races  iso- 
lated studies  have  been  made,  but  in 
nearly  every  case  upon  single  brains  or 
upon  so  small  a  number  that  generaliza- 
tion is  forbidden.  Of  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  reports  on  South  American 
Indians  and  Fuegians,  Australians,  Pa- 
puans, Polynesians  and  Eskimos. 

With  regard  to  negroes  the  most  im- 
portant study  is  one  based  upon  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  brains  of  negro  sol- 
diers in  our  Civil  War,  which  is  fairly 
extensive  and  has  been  much  quoted. 
The  complexity  of  the  brain  was  not  con- 
sidered in  this  report,  but  the  weights 
seem  to  have  been  fairly  accurately  de- 
termined. There  are  in  addition  to  this 
a  few  scattered  observations  on  African 
natives  which  tend  to  support  the  gen- 
eral results  gained  in  America. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  value  of  the 
evidence  is  diminished  by  differences  of 
method  used  by  the  observers,  which 
make  comparison  dangerous,  and  in 
some  cases  obvious  inexactness  in  the 
observations  themselves  vitiates  results. 

Quite  recently  excellent  studies  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  brains  have  be- 
come available  and  have  added  materially 
to  our  knowledge. 

Failing  to  examine  the  actual  brain, 
anthropologists  have  for  years  been 
measuring  the  capacities  of  the  skulls  of 
savages  wherever  they  could  be  obtained, 
for  of  course  there  is  a  certain  correla- 
tion between  the  size  of  the  brain  and 
that  of  the  bony  case  which  contains  it, 
and  it  is  upon  the  results  thus  gained 
that  most  of  the  generalizations  with 
which  we  are  familiar  have  been  based. 
In  no  field  of  anatomical  investigation, 
however,  is  accuracy  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain than  in  the  determination  of  cranial 
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capacities,  and  as  a  consequence  nowhere 
is  uniformity  of  method  more  necessary  ; 
yet  it  is  precisely  here  that  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  most  noticeable  and  therefore 
comparison  of  results  most  dangerous. 
Further,  when  the  exact  relation  existing 
between  the  size  of  the  brain  and  the 
capacity  of  the  skull  came  to  be  more 
closely  examined  it  was  found  to  be  most 
variable,  and  that  age,  sex  and  cause  of 
death  were  complicating  factors  to  which 
hitherto  no  attention  had  been  paid.  For 
example  the  brain  more  nearly  fills  the 
skull  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult  and  in 
the  female  than  the  male ;  and,  more  dis- 
turbing than  all,  in  some  cases  the  vol- 
ume of  the  brain  may  be  less  than  that 
of  the  cavity  of  the  skull  by  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  In  short,  the  value  of 
this  evidence  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
less  than  it  was  once  considered  to  be, 
but  still  to  a  certain  extent  significant. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  to  bear 
out  the  observations  on  the  actual  brains. 

Taking  all  these  facts  and  factors  into 
account,  are  there  then  any  truths  which 
emerge  from  which  one  may  safely  argue 
regarding  racial  dififerences?  Truly,  the 
results  are  meager.  We  are  probably 
justified  in  saying  that,  anatomically,  the 
brains  of  negroid  races  are  somewhat 
less  developed  than  those  of  Europeans. 
But  even  here,  where  the  difference  is 
probably  more  marked  than  anywhere 
else,  a  little  reflection  shows  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  the  distinction. 
Upon  tabulating  the  available  material 
and  observing  the  variability  in  the  brain 
weights,  for  instance,  in  each  group,  it  is 
seen  at  once  that  the  majority  of  the 
brains  of  both  groups  coincide,  or  fall 
within  the  same  limits.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  European  series 
will  show  more  very  large  brains  than 
the  negroid,  and  the  negroid  series  more 
very  small  brains  than  the  Europeans. 

In  other  words,  while  there  probably 
is  an  actual  difference,  the  difference  is 
slight,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  regard  it  as 
of  much  importance  in  any  psychological 
or  sociological  application. 

More  recent  examinations  of  primitive 
brains  which  have  been  made  with  ex- 
treme care  and  accuracy,  as,  for  example, 
on  Eskimo  and  Lapp  material,  tend  to 
minimize  this  difference  still  further. 
The  Eskimo  even  shows  a  brain  weight 


and  development  well  above  the  average 
of  whites.  Here  again,  however,  the  ma- 
terial is  too  scanty  to  permit  generaliza- 
tion. 

If  we  admit  a  real  difference  between 
the  brains  of  Europeans  and  negroes,  as 
well,  as  between  their  cultural  develop- 
ments, and  attempt  an  intermediate  grad- 
ing of  the  other  races  of  the  world  by 
anatomical  features,  and  compare  such  a 
series  with  one  based  upon  degrees  of 
culture,  we  see  at  once  the  failure  of  cor- 
respondence and  the  absurdity  of  the  rea- 
soning. The  Eskimo  ranking  above  the 
Japanese  and  the  Patagonian  above  the 
Hindu  are  enough  to  show  the  falsity  of 
the  method.  Of  course  further  informa- 
tion might  reduce  the  discrepancy,  but  it 
is  doubtful. 

With  regard  to  the  question  in  hand, 
then,  we  are  forced  to  regard  the  evi- 
dence from  anatomy  as  negative,  and  any 
amateur  dogmatism  purporting  to  be 
based  on  scientific  data  must  be  put  aside 
as  unwarranted  and  unsafe. 

The  view-point  of  anthropologists  has 
tended  to  shift  somewhat  in  these  later 
days  and  at  present  it  is  the  psychological 
aspect  of  the  question  which  is  occupying 
the  focus  of  attention. 

Culture  in  general  is,  of  course,  a  men- 
tal expression  of  the  people  who  possess 
it.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  degrees  of  cul- 
ture exist.  In  other  words,  the  mind  of 
man  manifests  itself  in  action  in  different 
ways  in  different  groups.  Psychological- 
ly and  sociologically  the  racial  problem 
rests  upon  the  explanation  of  these  dif- 
ferences of  mental  manifestation.  Two 
lines  of  reasoning  are  open.  The  differ- 
ences depend  either  upon  inherent  differ- 
ences of  mental  capacity  or  are  due  to 
influences  of  environment,  using  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense.  Either  the 
savage  represents  a  lower  stage  of  men- 
tal development  than  his  civilized  relative 
or  he  does  not.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion presented  is  not  easy.  If  there  be  a 
difference  of  mental  capacity  it  may  have 
as  a  physical  accompaniment  a  difference 
of  development  of  the  brain,  which  has 
been  shown  above  to  be  not  demonstra- 
ble. We  are  bound  then  to  examine  the 
psychological  evidence  independently  to 
see  where  it  may  lead,  and  the  task  be- 
comes one  for  the  ethnologist.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  inquiry  does  not  fall  with- 
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in  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  trend  of 
authoritative  opinion  is  distinctly  in  the 
direction  of  minimizing  the  degree  of 
difference  of  mental  capacity  between 
savage  and  civilized  man  and  regarding 
the  mental  gap  as  more  apparent  than 
real  and  due  rather  to  experience  and 
training  than  to  innate  factors.  To  para- 
phrase a  recent  writer,  it  is  rather  a  ques- 


tion of  mental  contents  than  of  mental 
capacities. 

If  this  view  be  correct  its  practical 
significance  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  field  as  well 
as  in  the  one  discussed  above  dogmatism 
is  at  present  out  of  place  and  a  cautious 
conservatism  the  only  attitude  warranted 
by  the  facts  at  our  command. 

Nrw  York  City. 


New    Crimes    and    Punishments 

By  Samuel  J.    Barrows 

CoMMISSU'NhR    FOR   THE    UnITED    StATES   ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PRISON    COMMISSION 


THE  curiosities  of  law-making  are  as 
singular  in  their  way  as  those  of 
law-breaking.  It  is  strangely  curi- 
ous, for  instance,  that  the  people  of 
China  should  have  been  the  unconscious 
and  indirect  cause  of  making  a  most 
notable  change  during  the  last  year  in 
the  criminal  legislation  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  For  it  is  owing  to  the  rela- 
tions which  Kentucky  now  holds  to  the 
people  of  China  that  this  State  has  passed 
the  severest  law  concerning  trespass  that 
has  yet  been  enacted  on  the  statute  books 
of  any  of  our  States.  Hitherto  the 
trespasser  on  private  property,  the  man 
who,  without  permission,  invades  an 
orchard  or  a  garden,  whether  on  foot  or 
horseback,  is  regarded  as  a  misdemean- 
ant ;  but  Kentucky  has  determined  to 
brand  him  as  a  felon  and  to  send  him  to 
prison  for  from  one  to  three  years. 
Hitherto  that  State  has  been  content  with 
fences  of  any  suitable  material  four  and 
a  half  feet  high,  or  with  broad  ditches 
flanked  by  low  fences ;  but  the  fences 
hereafter  to  be  erected  against  the  felo- 
nious trespasser  are  to  be  seven  feet  high, 
whether  of  wire,  board,  picket  or  stone. 
And  all  this  means  that  a  new  industry 
has  been  introduced  into  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky  by  the  establishment  of  gin- 
seng gardens.  The  ginseng  is  a  small 
aromatic  plant,  which  is  regarded  with 
a  superstitious  veneration  by  the  Chinese 
on  account  of  its  supposedly  curative 
properties.  Its  virtues  are  presumed  to 
verge  on  the  miraculous.  Inasmuch  as 
China  cultivates  the  superstition,  Ken- 
tucky   has    determined    to    cultivate    the 


plant.  This  does  not  mean  the  advent 
of  a  new  medical  cult  in  Kentucky,  but 
that  some  of  its  enterprising  farmers 
have  an  eye  to  business.  A  limited  sup- 
ply in  China  raised  prices  to  a  fabulous 
hight,  not  rivaling  the  tulip  mania  in 
Holland,  but  still  sending  up  ginseng 
root  to  $60  a  pound.  At  present  the 
wholesale  price  in  the  New  York  market 
is  $7  a  pound,  and  at  that  rate  it  would 
yield  a  good  profit.  In  order  to  protect 
it  under  cultivation  a  new  trespass  law 
has  been  framed.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
scription of  a  seven-foot  fence,  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  prohibitive  in  itself 
and  which  only  a  blue  ribboned  Ken- 
tucky hunter  could  take  without  scraping 
the  soil  from  his  hoofs,  a  mystic  sign- 
board on  the  premises  (12  x  24  inches) 
must  contain  the  laconic  word  "  Posted." 
To  the  eastern  poacher  this  single  word 
would  be  something  of  an  enigma,  but  in 
Kentucky  it  is  the  customary  form  of 
notice  that  hunting  is  prohibited.  In  the 
east  the  trespasser  is  warned  not  to  tres- 
pass under  penalty  of  the  law.  In  Ken- 
tucky this  single  word  is  the  terse  sur- 
vival, I  suppose,  of  a  common  legal  re- 
quirement that  notice  against  trespass 
"  shall  be  posted." 

Thus,  without  knowing  it,  the  Chinese 
are  the  indirect  cause  of  another  exclu- 
sion act — this  time  for  their  own  benefit. 
How  the  eyes  of  the  Chinamen  who  are 
confined  for  some  months  in  the  jails  of 
our  frontier  for  trespass  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  will  twinkle  with  malicious 
satisfaction  when  they  learn  that  the  sa- 
cred   plant    of    China  has  rendered  the 
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sacred  soil  of  Kentucky  inviolable,  and  merous  laws  and  ordinances  against  ex- 

that  the  Kentucky  huntsman  who  enters  pectoration  furnish  a  simple  illustration 

such  a  garden  without  permission  must  of  this  tendency  to  more  rigid  standards 

be  excluded  from  Kentucky  society  for  for  social  protection.     Such  statutes  soon 

from  one  to  three  years  and  stigmatized  become  educative  and  the  moderation  of 

as  a  felon !  magistrates  in  enforcing  them    has   pre- 

If  we  shall  notice  during  the  next  year  vented  a  too  rapid  increase  in  the  statis- 

a    large    migration    from    Kentucky    to  tics  of  offenders. 

Rhode  Island,  the  reason  will  not  be  far  Many  changes  in  criminal  law,  how- 
to  seek ;  for,  while  Kentucky  was  passing  ever,  are  but  changes  in  the  length  and 
a  law  making  trespass  a  felony,  Rhode  breadth  of  definitions.  They  are  con- 
Island  was  engaged  in  passing  one  pro-  cocted  not  to  confound  the  criminal,  but 
viding  that  the  penalty  for  trespassing  to  confound  his  lawyer.  The  vast  major- 
on  land  where  ''  notice  was  posted,"  for  ity  of  offenders  pay  no  attention  to  the 
purposes  of  shooting  and  fishing  or  trap-  theory  and  definition  of  the  offense  be- 
ping,  should  be  twenty  dollars.  But  the  fore  they  commit  it.  It  is  after  they  have 
new  immigrant  from  Kentucky  will  find  broken  the  law  that  they  and  their  law- 
that  Rhode  Island  does  not  mean  to  be  yers  study  to  find  how  much  protection 
trifled  with  in  matters  of  malicious  mis-  they  can  get  out  of  it,  especially  through 
chief,  for  it  has  increased  its  $20  fine  for  the  force  of  its  construction.  So  a  good 
this  offense  to  $100  and  made  the  im-  deal  of  the  annual  patching  and  mending, 
prisonment  a  year,  instead  of  three  as  it  relates  to  crimes  and  offenses,  repre- 
months.  sents  neither  reflections  of  public  senti- 

After  having  reviewed  the  legislation  ment  nor  attempts  to  deter  the  criminal ; 
of  the  forty-five  States  for  the  last  year  it  is  rather  the  result  of  judicial  sparring 
with  special  reference  to  the  tendencies  and  fencing  in  court.  Lawyers  who  have 
of  criminal  legislation,  I  am  in  better  dreamed  that  the  codification  and  solidi- 
position  to  answer  a  question  often  fying  of  the  great  mass  of  statute  law  in 
raised,  Is  crime  increasing?  For  want  any  State  would  thereby  reduce  the  vol- 
of  any  comparative  statistics  in  the  ume  of  legislation  have  been  doomed  to 
United  States,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disappointment.  No  sooner  is  a  code 
say  whether  criminals  or  wrongdoers  are  fairly  launched  than  it  must  be  hauled 
increasing  with  reference  to  the  popula-  up  on  the  legislative  dry-dock  for  ampli- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  so  much  depends  upon  fication  or  repair.  No  such  catalog  of 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  and  the  exist-  crimes  can  be  complete  under  the  mer- 
ence  of  the  county  fee  system.  In  some  curial  variations  of  public  sentiment, 
of  our  States,  notably  New  York,  there  Many  changes  in  criminal  law,  how- 
has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  ever,  are  not  changes  of  definition,  but 
prison  population.  But  if  we  cannot  say  changes  of  penalty.  Thus  I  find  that  tho 
the  criminals  are  multiplying,  we  can  say  there  is  a  constant  and  gradual  extension 
with  great  positiveness  that  statutory  of  the  category  of  crimes  and  offenses, 
crimes  are  multiplying  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  new  punishments  increases 
in  the  United  States.  Every  State  legis-  faster  than  that  of  new  crimes.  Any  dis- 
lature  is  a  law-making  factory  and  the  turbance  of  the  social  atmosphere,  any 
yearly  product  is  pretty  large.  Dr.  Ar-  marked  change  in  ethical  temperature,  is 
thur  Cleveland  Hall  in  his  able  book  on  sure  to  register  itself  very  early  in  the 
**  Crime  and  Social  Progress  "  very  prop-  barometer  of  public  feeling  through  some 
erly  maintains  that  as  society  advances  expression  which  is  either  abhorrent  or 
the  categories  of  crime  must  increase,  deterrent.  The  operation  of  a  local  gang 
Thus  as  social  and  civic  relations  multi-  of  burglars  may  not  only  move  the 
ply,  the  standard  of  propriety  and  good  judges  to  impose  the  maximum  sentence, 
conduct  and  of  social  protection  is  con-  but  may  move  legislators  to  raise  the 
stantly  raised.  When  such  new  laws  are  maximum  fixed  by  the  law.  A  remark- 
rigidly  enforced  we  may  expect  an  in-  able  instance  of  this  was  the  concurrent, 
crease  for  the  time  being  in  the  number  tho  unconcerted,  action  of  twenty-four 
of  offenders  until  society  has  adjusted  States,  which  in  1901  passed  laws  with 
itself  to  the  new  requirements.    The  nu-  extremely  severe  penalties  against  abduc- 
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tion.  They  all  grew  out  of  the  abduction 
and  detention  for  ransom  of  a  boy  ia 
Omaha,  the  son  of  rich  parents.  The 
crime  was  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  it  is 
as  old  as  wickedness  itself  and  goes  clear 
back  to  tribal  society.  But  tho  the  crime 
is  old,  the  punishments  in  these  twenty- 
four  States  are  essentially  new.  In  some 
of  these  States  the  crime  was  not  even 
recognized  as  such  on  the  statute  books, 
and  under  our  system  of  law  it  is  neces- 
sary to  label  the  crime  before  catching 
and  labeling  the  criminal.  In  1902  five 
more  States  passed  laws  with  reference 
to  abduction,  some  of  them  making  the 
maximum  thirty  years  and  others  life  im- 
prisonment. 

I  have  noted  nine  new  or  amended  laws 
in  the  various  States  forbidding  offenses 
against  persons,  and  the  tendency  to 
show  increased  respect  for  the  person  ap- 
pears in  raising  the  penalty  in  all  cases 
where  it  has  been  changed. 

As  to  crimes  against  the  government, 
notwithstanding  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  the  outburst  against  anarchy, 
but  four  States  have  passed  laws  which 
grew  directly  out  of  the  assassination  of 
the  President.  In  only  two  of  these,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  was  legislation 
directly  passed  relating  to  anarchy  as  a 
movement  or  organization.  In  New 
York,  where  the  crime  was  committed, 
criminal  anarchy  is  now  defined  as  the 
doctrine  that  organized  government 
should  be  overthrown  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. The  advocacy  of  such  doctrine, 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  is 
a  felony ;  editors  are  made  liable  for  the 
publication  of  anarchistic  sentiments,  and 
persons  for  participating  in  meetings  of 
anarchists,  the  penalty  being  a  five  thou- 
sand dollar  fine  or  imprisonment  for  ten 
years,  or  both.  The  New  Jersey  law  is 
even  more  sweeping  in  its  definition.  New 
York  extends  its  egis  over  Europe  and 
the  other  continents  by  making  it  a  felony 
to  advocate  the  assassination  of  any  offi- 
cer of  any  civilized  state  having  an  or- 
ganized government. 

Examples  of  patriotic  laws  which  are 
l^urely  sentimental  are  found  in  the  recent 
statutes  of  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Rhode 
Island,  which,  as  the  result  of  systematic 
agitation  in  various  States,  have  forbid- 
den desecration  of  the  United  States  flag 
by  using  it  on  advertisements. 


There  were  passed  many  laws  with 
reference  to  crimes  against  property. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  that  of  diverting 
the  electric  current,  train  robbery,  the 
theft  of  bicycles,  etc.,  are  purely  modern 
crimes  in  form,  tho  not  in  substance,  and 
from  year  to  year  they  will  find  recogni- 
tion in  statute  books  until  they  have  made 
the  round  of  the  forty-five  States. 

I  have  no  space  to  mention  in  detail 
the  great  number  of  miscellaneous  and 
minor  offenses  involving  sanitary  laws, 
building,  liquor,  game  and  labor  laws, 
laws  against  corporations  and  the  new 
penalties  attached  to  them.  In  Ohio 
there  seems  to  be  disposition  to  crowd 
out  automobilists  and  bicyclists,  for  they 
are  now  required  to  leave  two-thirds  of 
the  road  free  instead  of  one-half.  This 
might  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the 
horse,  if  horseback  riders  were  not  re- 
quired to  observe  the  same  rule;  so  that 
it  is  rather  a  victory  for  the  wagon.  In 
this  matter  of  locomotion  New  Jersey 
shows  unexpected  generosity.  While  in 
most  States  non-residents  have  fewer 
privileges  in  the  way  of  business,  hunt- 
ing, etc.,  than  have  residents  and  are 
obliged  to  pay  various  taxes  to  secure 
them,  New  Jersey  magnanimously  says 
that  municipalities  may  require  head- 
lights on  vehicles  at  night  under  a  five- 
dollar  penalty,  but  that  this  law  does  not 
apply  to  non-residents  (presumably  of 
the  municipality).  In  Massachusetts 
fines  are  apparently  not  sufficiently  deter- 
rent for  automobilists,  and  she  now  adds 
ten  days'  imprisonment  for  exceeding 
speed  limits.  Would  a  cold  chill  run 
down  the  backs  of  the  Puritans  if  thev 
knew  that  Massachusetts  has  authorized 
the  sale  of  ice  cream  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  also  soda  water  and  confectionery? 

Louisiana  has  just  undertaken  to  grade 
misdemeanors  and  minor  offenses  and  to 
fix  for  them  maximum  and  minimum  pen- 
alties. The  result  is  as  arbitrary  there  as 
elsewhere.  If  one  section  of  the  act  did 
not  prohibit  the  lottery  business,  this  term 
might  be  properly  applied  to  the  verbal 
dice  which  law  makers  throw  into  the 
laws  in  the  shape  of  penalty.  The  unit 
of  value  as  to  punishment  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  find  as  in  other  haphazard  under- 
takmgs.  Much  attention  is  paid  in  the 
code  to  various  forms  of  larceny.  One 
form  of  stealing,  however,  has  not  been 
included  in  the  definition  of  larceny.     It 
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is  that  of  stealing  rides  on  railroad  trains,  ever,  made  a  misdemeanor,  a  designation 

In  this  case  it  is  not  the  offender  who  whose  mantle  of  definition  covers  a  mul- 

takes  away  the  property,  but  the  property  titude  of  sins, 

that  takes  awav  the  offender.     It  is,  how-  new  York  City     ' 


Buck    Simmons    of    Brasstown 

By    Mrs.    L.    H.    Harris 


UNCLE  JIMMIE  MORGAN  is  an 
illiterate  Socrates  who  sustains 
important  relations  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  He  has  a  rubi- 
cund, winter  nose ;  eyes  that  reflect  a  blue 
wit  upon  every  situation,  and  a  pair  of 
short,  stout  legs,  good  naturedly  bowed, 
as  if  the  very  bones  in  him  were  too 
kind  to  stand  erect  in  a  world  so  full  of 
elliptical  inconsistencies.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  driven  an  old-fash- 
ioned stage  coach  across  the  mountains 
to  and  from  Brasstown,  which  is  a  little 
primitive  h^lf-moon  of  civilization  reefed 
up  under  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  North  Georgia.  Thus  in  a  profession- 
al way  he  has  acquired  a  sort  of  ham- 
string philosophy  of  life,  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  shrewd  analogies  be- 
tween man  and  beast. 

*'  Thar  hain't  so  much  difference  be- 
tween a  man  an'  a  horse  as  some  folks 
make  out,"  he  remarked  to  me  one  day 
as  he  stepped  cautiously  around  the  hind 
legs  of  a  handsome  bay,  clipping  off  long 
hairs,  *'  an'  what  thar  is  is  generally  in 
favor  of  the  horse. 

"  Now  if  you  want  to  know  whether  a 
horse  is  a  scrub  or  a  thoroughbred,  hit 
hain't  always  jest  a  question  of  soeed.  I 
had  an  old  Kentucky  mare  once  that 
'most  any  mountain  filly  could  outrun  on 
a  smooth  road.  But  when  hit  come  to 
takin'  a  fence,  that  old  gal  would  go  over 
like  a  butterfly,  while  them  little  gimlet 
tailed  ponies  drawed  back  like  so  many 
country  crackers  at  a  frolic.  An'  hits 
the  same  way  with  men.  Ordinarily  one 
seems  to  go  as  well  as  t'other,  but  jest  let 
Providence  fling  up  a  cross  bar  of  fate 
unexpected,  whar  they  have  to  go  over 
to  git  whar  they  air  goin'  on  time,  an' 
you'll  see  the  thoroughbred  rar'  up  an' 
take  hit  like  God  an'  all  the  angels  was 
behint  him,  while  them  scrubs  will  sneak 
under  or  draw  off  like  common  jack- 
asses. 


"  Another  thing  most  folk  don't  know 
is  that  a  man  or  a  horse  with  any  spirit 
or  qualities  is  obliged  to  have  his  fling 
sometimes  before  you  can  put  the  bridle 
on  him.  Now  take  this  bay — people 
round  here  telled  me  I  was  a  blamed  fool 
fur  buyin'  him  because  he  can  kick  his 
hold  back  straps  off  an'  walk  ten  yards 
on  his  h'nd  legs.  But  if  a  man  or  a  horse 
has  a  good  sensible  head  worth  trainin' 
I  reckon  his  hind  legs  will  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  bought 
him  because  his  antics  put  me  in  mind 
o'  Squire  Simmons's  boy.  Buck.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Buck  was  accounted  the  wild- 
est young  colt  in  this  valley.  But  now 
he  is  a  big  lawyer  up  yonder  in  Atlanta, 
workin'  jest  as  steady  in  harness  as  if  he 
never  had  kicked  the  kneecaps  offen  the 
manners  in  this  town.  He  never  was  to 
say  vicious,  but  jest  devilish.  An'  if 
what  I  heerd  a  man  say  once  about  evo- 
lution is  true,  I  hain't  a  doubt  that  Buck's 
first  gran 'daddy  was  a  four-legged  thor- 
oughbred of  some  kind.  He  carried  his 
human  nature  around  like  a  horse  does 
his  saddle,  an'  hit  never  bothered  him 
none  unless  somebody  tried  to  mount  an' 
ride.  Then  thar  was  a  mens,  for  he 
wa'n't  no  sort  of  a  domestic  animal  in 
them  days.  He  was  jest  a  young  trick 
horse  in  the  circus  ring,  an'  he  had  the 
all  firedest  time  you  ever  seen  cavortin' 
around  this  valley.  No  matter  whar  he 
went,  whether  to  church  or  to  a  funeral, 
nobody  felt  safe  so  long  as  he  was  thar. 
Old  Miss  Polly  Street  used  to  say  she 
always  felt  like  she  might  be  settin'  on  a 
firecracker  if  she  even  seen  Buck  Sim- 
mons in  the  meetin'  house.  An'  I  mind 
now  how  he  stinked  out  a  whole  picnic 
once  with  a  skunk.  I  have  also  knowed 
him  to  strip  off  another  boy's  breeches 
if  he  took  a  fancy  to  wear  them  an'  send 
the  young  one  home  to  his  ma  in  his 
shirttail.     For  he  'lov^ed  that  a  boy  as 
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would  let  another  fellow  take  the  very 
breeches  off  en  him  wa'n't  fitten  to  war 
men's  thmgs.  That  was  Buck!  An' 
thar  wa'n't  no  headin'  him  when  he  got 
fairly  started.  He  had  genius  for  doin' 
whatever  he  set  out  to  do,  good  or  bad. 

"  Hit  took  all  the  inspiration  an'  Chris- 
tian patience  his  pa  and  ma  had  to  keep 
in  sight  of  him,  an'  strangers  couldn't 
understand  him  no  way.  I  fetched  a 
Yankee  big  bug  over  here  one  day  to  look 
at  some  timber.  But  Buck  took  a  notion 
to  serenade  that  night,  an'  the  next  morn- 
in'  the  nabob  was  so  cussin'  mad  he 
wouldn't  stay  long  enough  to  count  the 
trees.  He  'lowed  if  he  lived  in  this  town 
he'd  have  the  law  to  suppress  that  young 
jackass.  Lord!  I  reckon  he  didn't  know 
the  difference  between  cotton  and  dyna- 
mite, or  he  never  would  'a'  thought  of 
tightenin'  down  Buck.  Besides,  Buck 
wa'n't  no  jackass — never  no  traits  of  that 
blamed  beast !  The  only  trouble  with 
him  was  that  nature  wa'n't  done  creatin' 
him.  His  faculties  were  scattered  from 
his  head  to  his  heels,  like  the  wits  is  in 
this  young  horse's  hind  legs  now,  instead 
of  bein'  up  under  his  years  whar  they 
belongs. 

*'  Well,  sir,  Buck  kept  a  growin'  an'  a 
goin'  on  here  in  Brasstown  until  some 
old  settin'  hen  women  took  a  fool  notion 
to  mention  his  shines  to  the  preacher 
when  he  come  over  to  hold  the  revival. 
They  'lowed  Buck  was  doin'  a  sight  of 
harm,  showin'  off  before  t'other  boys,  an' 
that  they  wanted  him  converted  if 
Brother  Watkins  didn't  consider  him  al- 
ready predestined  to  damnation. 

"  That's  how  the  parson  come  to  in- 
trust hisself  with  Buck  Simmons's  salva- 
tion— an'  accordin'  to  my  notion  he  made 
a  mistake,  not  that  Buck  didn't  need 
savin',  but  I  minded  the  accusin'  way  he 
went  about  the  job.  For  hit's  jest  as 
foolish  to  blame  an'  jaw  at  a  young  boy 
sinner  as  hit  is  to  stand  in  front  of  a  colt 
an'  try  to  break  him  in  by  jerkin'  the 
bridle  reins  an'  larrupin'  him.  You  air 
doin'  mighty  well  if  you  can  git  on  his 
back  an'  set  thar  tight  enough  while  he 
goes  buckin'  around  tryin'  to  fling  you 
off.  An'  that's  what  Buck  done  to  the 
parson.  He  throwed  him  an'  he  throwed 
him  hard. 

"  The  meetin'  had  started  an'  hit  was 
the  end  of  the  first  service.  Thar  was  a 
big  crowd,  several  mourners,  an'  a  right 


smart  feelin.'  After  prayin'  along  in- 
definite like  for  them  that  was  convicted, 
the  preacher  lit  onto  Buck  Simmons  by 
name.  An'  I  never  heerd  one  man  back- 
bite another  so  in  all  my  born  days !  Now 
I  hain't  worried  with  so  many  wild  mus- 
tangs for  nothin',  and  I  knowed  in  rea- 
son Brother  Watkins  was  likely  to  repent 
of  that  prayer.  An'  when  I  peeped  up 
an'  seen  Buck  settin'  bolt  upright  on  the 
back  bench  lookin'  like  a  young  pink 
devil,  I  could  mighty  nigh  smell  his  ven- 
geance. 

"  I  reckon  Buck's  damnation  would  'a' 
been  the  talk  of  the  town  next  day  if  we 
hadn't  got  the  word  the  circus  was 
comin'.  For  we  hain't  never  had  no  cir- 
cuses in  Brasstown,  an'  most  folks 
counted  hit  part  of  Satan's  work  that 
one  should  fix  to  show  thar  endurin'  the 
revival.  But  before  night  the  whole  con- 
gregation was  out  on  the  edge  of  town 
watchin'  them  fellows  raise  the  tent  for 
the  next  day's  performance.  Buck  was 
so  peaceful  an'  gal-like  I  'lowed  he  had 
forgot  about  the  preacher,  an'  had  his 
mind  fixed  on  them  wild  animals  down 
thar  in  the  canvas  topped  wagons.  So 
hit  was.  But  if  I  had  knowed  what  for,  I 
reckon  my  hair  would  'a'  ris  up. 

''  Hit  was  nip  an'  tuck  that  day  be- 
tween Brother  Watkins  an'  the  show  peo- 
ple. But  I  could  see  the  folks  was  for 
stayin'  whar  thar  was  the  most  goin'  on. 
An'  so  long  towards  church  time  they 
come  crowdin'  back  to  the  meetin'  house. 
For  they  knowed  the  preacher  was  in  a 
bilin'  rage  about  the  circus  bein'  thar,  an' 
they  wanted  to  see  him  rar.  An'  he 
wa'n't  the  man  to  disappoint  them.  I 
could  see  his  sperit  was  all  het  up  by  the 
terrible  look  on  his  face  as  he  come  into 
the  pulpit.  An'  I  knowed  then  some  of 
us'd  be  "  hair-hung  and  breeze  shaken  " 
over  his  infernal  regions  before  he  fin- 
ished about  that  circus  business.  But  I 
never  suspicioned  hit'd  be  the  preacher 
hisself! 

"  Show  'nough,  he  took  his  text  from 
the  fur  part  of  the  Bible,  whar  the  Scrip- 
tures call  down  plagues  an'  all  manner  of 
heathen  diseases  on  sinners.  An'  hit 
wa'n't  long  before  the  congregation  was 
in  a  panic.  Thar  wa'n't  so  much  as  a 
deacon  that  had  the  courage  to  holler 
'  Amen !  '  As  for  me,  my  bones  fairly 
ached.  I  hain't  no  hand  to  worry  over 
the  damnation  of  them  ancients,  but  I 
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hope  I  may  never  hear  another  such  ser- 
mon. Hit  seemed  like  I  was  settin'  on 
the  very  lid  of  hell,  an'  hit  was  bubblin' 
up  an'  down  under  me ! 

"  Presently  while  we  was  all  hangin' 
thar,  so  to  speak,  feelin'  perdition  draw- 
in'  nigher,  something  creeped  up  in  the 
doorway  an'  stood  thar  curlin'  hit's  tail 
at  us.  Maybe  we  wouldn't  'a'  been  so 
afeered,  but  the  folks  born  in  this  valley 
never  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge.  They 
don't  know  much,  nor  hear  much,  an'  the 
most  they  ever  see  in  the  way  of  var- 
ments is  coons  an'  wild  cats.  Besides, 
jest  then  we  wa'n't  thinkin'  of  nothin' 
but  Satan,  nohow  ;  an'  hit  almost  seemed 
natural  for  him  to  come  sidelin'  in  the 
way  he  done,  an'  set  down  on  the  pulpit 
beside  the  water  pitcher. 

"  Brother  Watkins  had  a  hard  little 
hickernut  face  anyhow,  an'  I  never  can 
forgit  how  hit  drawed  an'  puckered  as 
them  two  stared  at  one  another.  Then 
the  creature  reached  his  paw  down  into  the 
water  an'  wet  his  mouth  with  hit  to  show 
how  hot  an'  thirsty  he  was.  But  when 
the  parson  seen  him  lick  out  his  little  red 
tongue  to  cool  hit  that  way  he  up  and 
flung  a  fit  right  thar!  He  jest  fell  over 
an'  went  out  of  hisself. 

"  By  that  time  I  had  sense  enough  to 
recollect  the  old  ape  I  seen  once  in  At- 
lanta ;  but  I  reckon  I  was  the  only  person 
in  the  house  as  really  knowed  what  the 
thing  was.  The  folks  had  dropped  down 
between  the  benches  too  much  afeered 
to  even  pray.  An'  I  hain't  a  doubt  but 
some  would  'a'  died  right  thar  if  one  of 


the  showmen  hadn't  come  in  an'  recog- 
nized the  monkey  as  the  gran'daddy  ape 
of  his  circus. 

*'We  had  a  right  smart  trouble  bringin' 
Brother  Watkins  to,  an'  convincin'  the 
people  they  hadn't  seen  the  devil.  But 
when  hit  was  all  over  an'  everybody  had 
gone  home  about  as  mad  as  they  had 
been  skeert,  my  mind  cleared  enough  to 
suspicion  Buck  Simmons  of  playin'  that 
trick,  more  particular  as  I  seen  him  slip 
into  the  meetin'  house  'long  with  the  cir- 
cus man  when  he  come  to  claim  the 
monkey.  But  I  never  let  on,  for  thar  is 
a  sight  of  folks  as  can't  take  a  joke  no- 
how— more  especially  preachers.  Still,  I 
can't  help  thinkin',  sir,  that  Buck's  little 
monkey  devilment  was  about  as  fair  as 
Brother  Watkins 's  gospel  agin'  him  had 
been  the  night  before." 

All  this  time  the  old  man  had  been 
stroking  and  patting  the  young  colt  until 
in  an  ecstasy  of  affection  it  was  thrusting 
its  nose  into  the  beardy  bosom  of  its 
benefactor.   Uncle  Jimmie  winked  broad- 

"  Yisterday  he  had  his  years  laid  back 
an'  dared  me  to  come  nigh  him.  But 
thar  is  one  curious  thing  about  a  man  or 
a  horse.  After  one  of  them  has  done  his 
audacious  worst  he  is  peaceful  and  satis- 
fied. He  is  willin'  to  quit  if  you  air. 
That's  how  hit  was  with  Buck  after  that 
monkey  business  in  the  meetin'  house. 
He  quieted  down  like  a  man  does  when 
he  has  done  his  best  or  his  worst.  An'  I 
never  knowed  him  to  play  another  trick 
on  nobody." 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Tipping — The    Other    Side 

By  James  Samuel  Stemons 

[Mr.   Stemons  is  a  colored  waiter  now  employed  in  a  Piiiladelphia  restaurant,  and  outside  of  his 
dally  work  devotes  himself  to  the  elevation  of  his  race.— Editor. ] 


ASIDE  from  the  servant  girl  problem, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  question 
of  a  quasi-domestic  character  that 
more  persistently  obtrudes  itself  upon  the 
average  American  than  that  of  tipping. 
Those  persons  who  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  swell  the  army  of  tippers  have 
read  over  and  over  in  public  print  how 
one,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  pass- 
able specimen  of  the  human  race,  must 
tip  the  station  porter  for  taking  by  force 
and  carrying  for  twenty  yards  a  hand- 


bag that  one  has  lugged  for  ten  squares ; 
tip  the  "  lord  of  the  Pullman  car  "  for 
whisking  away  a  few  imaginary  flecks  of 
dust ;  tip  the  loquacious  barber  for  the 
privilege  of  being  tortured  for  twenty- 
five  minutes ;  and,  most  exasperating  of 
all,  tip  the  awkward  and  simpering  waiter 
for  every  morsel  of  food  that  enters  the 
mouth. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  caused  a  wave 
of  resentment  to  sweep  over  the  entire 
country,  and   the  person   who   has  the 
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hardihood  to  brave  the  indignation  of 
the  arrant  posers  for  tips,  by  accepting 
their  services  and  leaving  them  depend- 
ent upon  their  employers  for  remunera- 
tion, is  heralded  as  an  individual  of 
strong  personality,  a  noble  example  of 
the  independent  characters  who  dare  to 
hurl  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  tyrants. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  wrongs  of  tippers  are  con- 
tinually being  held  up  to  public  view, 
while  the  needs  of  those  who  receive  tips 
are  given  but  passive,  or  negative,  atten- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  tipping  is  so  broad  that 
I  shall  confine  my  treatment  of  it  largely 
to  deductions  made  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience as  a  (colored)  public  waiter, 
extending  through  a  period  of  several 
years. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  relation  of 
the  colored  waiter  to  the  system  of  tip- 
ping may  be  justly  considered  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  the  diflference  between  the 
status  of  the  colored  waiter  and  the  sta- 
tus of  the  white  waiter.  The  white 
waiter,  as  the  experienced  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  restaurants  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  I  have  been  employed  for 
about  two  years,  recently  said  to  me,  is 


an  accident.  That  is,  he  is  generally  of 
a  wild  and  careless  disposition  and  dur- 
ing a  streak  of  hard  luck  he  takes  to 
waiting  as  a  temporary  employment.  He 
usually  gives  it  up,  sooner  or  later,  for  a 
more  congenial  occupation.  But  the  ne- 
gro is  a  waiter  from  necessity,  for  it  is 
usually  the  zenith  of  his  industrial  pos- 
sibilities. Clerical  positions,  shops,  fac- 
tories, steam  and  street  railways  are  not 
open  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  white 
waiter,  and  when  he  quits  waiting  in  one 
place  it  is  only  to  seek  similar  employ- 
ment in  another  place. 

Because  of  the  great  competition 
among  colored  waiters  hotels  and  res- 
taurants invariably  pay  less  wages  to 
colored  waiters  than  they  pay  to  white 
ones.  Indeed,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  where,  when  a  hostelry 
changed  from  white  to  colored  waiters 
and  vice  versa,  the  white  waiters  were 
not  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  was  paid 
to  the  colored  waiters. 

The  following  table  of  wages  and  tips 
to  colored  waiters  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  is  compiled  from  my  personal 
knowledge,  coupled  with  information  ob- 
tained from  other  waiters  of  reliability 
and  broad  experience : 


Approximate 

number 

of  waiters 

employed. 

.  ..      25 


Wages  by  the 

week  or  month. 

$25.00  a  month. 

20.00 

22.00 


Average 
a  day 
in  tips. 
$1.50 

1..50 

.40 


City.  Hotel   or   restaurant 

New   Yorl£ Girard    

Caf6. 

"    Cecil    18 

Restaurant. 

••    Broadway   Central 50 

Dining  room  and  cafe. 

"    Endicott    28 

Philadelphia Green's    54 

Dining  room  and  cnfe. 

"           Wanamaker's    80 

Restaurant. 

Gimbel's    75 

Restaurant. 

Chicago Auditorium    120 

*'        Lexington    80 

"        Chicago    Beach 90 

Cleveland Hamilton    18 

Restaurant. 

"       Stanahan's   .SO 

Arcade  restaurant. 

Holland    80 

Weddel    20 

Buffalo Tifft  House 60 

"        Genesee    14 

Sioux   City Mondaimon    25 

Atlanta Aragon   Hotel 20 

Memphis Peabody   Hotel 25 

"        Leherman    .SO 

Restaurant. 

New    Orleans New  St.  Charles .35 

Louisville Gault  House 40 

•Two  dlfTo rent  rates  of  wages  signify  "all-day  men"  and  "dinner  men."  In  Wanamaker's  and 
Glmhel  s.   resportlvply.   about   eight   men   work   all   day   and   the  remainder  work  five  hours   a  day. 

NOTE.-I  have  found  It  difficult,  or  impossible,    to  obtain  exact  figures  in  reference  to  hostelries  where 

''^t^n'^n  f«  tQr'^nft  J^^^r,f>,  "'llJ^*^  ^^""^  Information  seems  to  fix  the  average  wages  of  white  waiters 

at  $30.00  to  $3o.00  a  month,  with  tips  ranging  at  a  low  estimation  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day. 


20.00 

1.00 

6.00  a  week. 

1.00 

J  6.50* 
\  3.50 

.50 

^0.50* 

.40 

}  3.50 

25.00  a  month. 

.65 

25.00 

.65 

22.00 

.40 

f  6.50*  a  week. 

.40 

?2.50 

54.50* 

.00 

?  2.00 

22.00  a  month. 

.75 

20.00 

.25 

20.00 

.35 

20.00 

.20 

20.00 

.40 

20.00 

.15 

18.00 

.07 

25.00 

.75 

20.00 

.75 

20.00 

.15 
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The  table  must  not  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion to  the  general  status  of  colored 
waiters,  as  it  is  compiled  from  only  the 
better  class  of  hostelries.*  A  general 
average,  both  of  wages  and  of  tips,  would 
be  considerably  below  the  figures  here 
given.  Eighteen  to  twenty-two  dollars  a 
month,  at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  is 
about  what  is  paid  to  the  average  col- 
ored waiter.  And  when  the  fact  is  con- 
sidered that  in  most  restaurants  the  prin- 
cipal volume  of  business  is  transacted 
within  the  space  of  two  to  three  hours, 
and  that  ten  cents  is  the  prevailing  tip,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  income  of  colored 
waiters  from  their  wages  and  tips  com- 
bined is  very  small.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
the  most  aggressive  waiter  who  manages 
to  average  so  much  as  fifty  cents  a  day  in 
tips. 

Patrons  of  the  better  class  of  restau- 
rants are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of 
waiters  wildly  scrambling  for  every  good 
looking  customer  who  enters  the  dining- 
room.  Such  fierce  competition  on  the 
part  of  waiters,  and  their  strenuous, 
often  ludicrous,  efiforts  to  induce  people 
to  tip  them  liberally,  may,  to  the  casual 
observer,  seem  disgusting  and  without 
cause  other  than  greed.  But  to  those 
who  pause  to  look  beneath  the  surface, 
who  stop  to  consider  that  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  have 
brought  him  to  his  debasing  and  humili- 
ating way  of  making  a  living,  there  is 
scarcely  a  more  pathetic  picture  than  a 
servant  scraping  and  bowing  and  grin- 
ning, when  he  often  feels  more  like  weep- 
ing, for  the  tip,  which  seldom  comes  in  a 
generous  form  and  often,  very  often,  not 
at  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which 
waiters  are  dependent  upon  their  tips  for 
a  living,  i  as  a  waiter  had  an  inherent 
antipathy  to  receiving  tips.  My  first  ex- 
perience of  waiting  was  in  one  of  the 
leading  restaurants  of  Cleveland.  While 
there,  whenever  any  one  made  a  move  as 
tho  to  fee  me,  I  found  it  convenient  to 
turn  my  back,  and  during  the  eight 
months  that  I  worked  in  that  establish- 
ment I  avoided  being  so  much  as  offered 
a  tip. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  In  the  North,  the 
best  hotels  almost  invariably  employ  white  wait- 
ers. In  New  York,  for  example,  where  are  located 
more  and  finer  hotels  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  American  city,  there  is  not  one  hotel  that 
can  be  ranked  as  first-class  where  colored  waiters 
are  employed. 


Two  years  later  1  went  to  work  in  a 
Philadelphia  boarding  house,  where  I 
received  $4  a  week  for  working  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  One  week  after  begin- 
ning work  at  this  place,  on  an  extremely 
cold  night,  as  I  was  preparing  to  go 
home,  a  Mr.  Anderson  on  whom  I 
waited,  who  had  taken  quite  a  liking  to 
me,  slipped  a  quarter  into  my  hand,  say- 
ing: 

"  There,  James,  you  had  better  get 
something  to  warm  you  up  on  your  way 
home." 

For  a  brief  moment  there  was  a  strug- 
gle between  pride  and  necessity.  Neces- 
sity won.  I  was  only  a  waiter,  and  to 
waiting  I  would  doubtless  be  doomed  for 
many  a  weary  year.  To  allow  pride  to 
differentiate  me  from  other  waiters  by 
refusing  tips  would  be  at  my  own  ex- 
pense and  at  the  expense  of  some  dear 
ones  at  my  home  in  Kansas,  dependent 
upon  me.  And  so  I  thanked  Mr.  Ander- 
son for  the  quarter,  my  tribute  as  a 
waiter,  my  initial  tip. 

It  was  during  my  initiation  as  a  waiter 
at  the  restaurant  in  Cleveland  that  I  was 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  of  all  positions 
waiting  is  perhaps  the  most  humiliating. 
I  had  been  at  work  about  three  days 
when  a  red-faced,  blustering  and  rather 
important  looking  man  seated  himself  at 
a  table.  One  of  the  waiters  cunningly 
cajoled  me  into  taking  his  order.  A  mo- 
ment later  another  waiter  sidled  over 
and  in  an  awe-inspiring  whisper  cau- 
tioned me : 

''  Be  careful  with  that  man.  He  is  a 
chronic  kicker." 

The  "  kicker "  gave  his  order  in  a 
fierce  tone  of  voice,  adding,  "  and  I  want 
it  quick,  too."  He  emphasized  the  asser- 
tion by  dealing  the  table  a  resounding 
blow  with  his  fist. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  returned  with 
his  order.    His  first  words  were : 

"  See  here,  am  I  to  get  anything  to 
eat  to-day  or  not  ?  " 

I  tried  with  becoming  meekness  to  ex- 
plain what  he  intimated  was  slow  serv- 
ice ;  but  imperiously  he  waved  me  aside, 
saying : 

"  Don't  talk  to  me ;  I  want  to  eat.  And 
I  want  to  eat  now! "" 

As  I  placed  one  dish  after  another  on 
the  table  he  would  fairly  roar:  "What's 
that  stuff  for  ? "  and  give  it    a    shove 
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which  would  send  it  almost  across  the 
table.  To  my  reply:  "  It  is  what  you  or- 
dered, sir.  Do  you  want  me  to  exchange 
it  for  something  else.'^"  he  exlaimed: 
•*  Oh,  i  don't  care  what  you  do !  "  Final- 
ly he  snatched  the  dishes  back  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  he  had  thrown 
them  from  him;  chewed  his  food  with  a 
viciousness  indicating  that  he  would 
much  rather  be  chewing  me ;  paid  his  bill 
and  strode  majestically  from  the  room. 

Of  course,  ill-breeding  so  pronounced 
as  this  is  not  usually  displayed  in  public. 
What  is  lacking  in  ill-breeding,  however, 
is  often  offset  by  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  waiters  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  their  "  extras  "  for  a  living. 
Not  long  ago  two  well  dressed  women 
seated  themselves  at  my  table  during  the 
busiest  part  of  the  day.  They  ordered  a 
large  dinner,  which  I  served  as  tastefully 
as  I  could.  After  mincing  for  nearly  an 
hour  they  paid  their  bill  without  giving 
me  a  cent ;  and  then,  instead  of  arising 
and  making  room  for  the  numerous  other 
guests  waiting  for  tables,  they  settled 
themselves  for  a  prolonged  gossip.  By 
removing  one  article  after  another  from 
the  table  I  tried  to  give  them  a  gentle 
hint  that  I  wanted  to  reset  the  table. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  thus  easily 
moved.  One  of  them  turned  to  me  with 
an  idle  question,  to  which  I  bluntly  re- 
plied, without  turning  my  head.  They 
took  the  hint  and  arose  at  once,  one  of 
them  remarking : 

"  I  have  been  coming  here  for  years 
and  this  is  the  most  impolite  waiter  that 
I  ever  met." 

"Don't  you  know  why?"  asked  her 
companion.    "  We  didn't  give  him  a  tip." 

Three  years  ago,  while  waiting  at  a 
summer  resort  contiguous  to  Philadel- 
phia, a  man  and  a  woman,  both  stylishly 
dressed,  took  seats  at  my  table  and  were 
soon  leisurely  eating  a  sumptuous  four- 
course  dinner.  In  the  meantime  the  man 
sent  me  on  numerous  errands  not  in  con- 
nection with  their  dinner  and  thus  mo- 
nopolized mv  time  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Finally  he  paid  his  check.  When  I 
handed  him  his  change  he  left  five  cents 
on  the  table  and  walked  away. 

"  Here  is  five  cents  that  you  over- 
looked, sir!  "  I  called  to  him. 

"  Oh,  that  is  for  you,  George,"  he  said 
with  a  gracious  smile. 

With  a  contemptuous  look  and  with- 


out a  word  I  turned  my  back.  I  will  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  next  moment  I 
was  sorry,  and  it  has  since  been  my  only 
regret  that  I  did  not  politely  thank  him 
for  the  money  and  then  throw  it  as  far 
away  as  I  could. 

During  the  same  season  I  waited  on  a 
party  of  three  stalwart  and  dapper  look- 
ing young  men,  who  ordered  a  dinner 
similar  to  the  one  ordered  by  this  couple. 
They  also  found  it  convenient  to  call  on 
me  for  additional  services.  As  they  were 
finishing  their  dinner  I  gave  them  finger 
bowls  and  presented  their  bill,  which 
they  paid  by  giving  me  "  even  change." 
I  calmly  proceeded  to  remove  the  finger 
bowls. 

"  Hold  on,  Charlie !  "  commanded  one 
of  them.  "  We  haven't  used  those  finger 
bowls  yet." 

I  pretended  to  be  deaf. 

"  Waiter !  set  those  finger  bowls  down 
until  we  are  through  with  them." 

"  Oh,  no !  "  I  replied  coolly,  "  Fll  not 
set  those  finger  bowls  down." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  the 
spokesman,  livid  with  rage.  "  Do  we 
have  to  tip  you  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  finger  bowls  ?  " 

"  You  are  under  no  compulsion  to  tip 
me,"  I  answered,  "  nor  am  I  under  any 
compulsion  to  give  you  finger  bowls." 

I  suppose  that  most  thinking  persons, 
even  waiters  themselves,  are  agreed  that 
the  system  of  tipping  is  pernicious,  both 
to  those  who  give  and  to  those  who  re- 
ceive tips.  But  it  seems  evident  that  in- 
dividual protests  against  the  system  in 
merely  refusing  to  tip  can  have  no  effect 
other  than  to  reduce  the  income  of  wait- 
ers from  that  source  without  increasing 
their  wages. 

It  is  argued  that  for  a  waiter  to  receive 
tips  is  to  receive  alms.  I  hardly  see  it 
thus.  The  waiter  is  a  laborer  and  as 
such  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  immaterial  to  him  who 
pays  his  wages.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances his  employer  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  so.  But  the  public  at 
some  time  and  for  some  cause  volun- 
teered to  share  with  hosts  the  hire  of 
waiters. 

Restaurateurs  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tion by  greatly  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  waiters ;  and  because  of  this  condi- 
tion, which  they  have  foisted  upon  wait- 
ers, it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  is  as 
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much  bound,  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  abohtion  of  every  form  of  tipping.     As 

to  maintain  a  hving  income  to  waiters  as  a  companion  to  anti-treating  and  kindred 

are  those  who  employ  them  by  the  week  societies,    why    should    not    those    indi- 

or  month.  viduals     who     so     vehemently     protest 

How  unjust  to  waiters  and  how   de-  against  the  system  of  tipping,  instead  of 

void  of  practical  reform  is  the  continual  j^auperizing   waiters   by    dissuading   the 

effort  to  discourage  tipping  is  apparent  public   from   tipping   them,    form   them- 

from  the  fact  that  according  to  old  and  selves   into   an   anti-tipping   league   and 

experienced  servitors  the  wages  of  wait-  make  their  reform  practical  by  inducing 

ers,  with  the  exception  of  men  employed  patrons  of  individual  hostelries  to  peti- 

at  a  few  sunmier  resort  establishments,  tion   the  proprietors    of    such  establish- 

are  universally  lower  than  they  were  ten  ments    to    increase    the    wages    of   their 

or  fifteen  years  ago ;  while  the  income  of  waiters  and  then  abolish  the  system  of 

waiters  from  tips  has,  at  a  conservative  tipping? 

estimate,  decreased  from  one  hundred  to         Such  a  course,  while  perhaps  radical, 

two  hundred  per  cent.  would   seem   to   be  about   the   only  one 

As  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil  of  wherein  the  public  would  be  justified  in 

tipping  it  seems  to  me  that  a  systematic  throwing  off  the  burden  of  tipping,  and 

agitation  might  be  made  in  favor  of  pay-  the  only  one  which  would  do  an  injustice 

ing   waiters   living   wages   and    for    the  neither  to  employer  nor  employee. 

Philadelphia. 


The    Sixtieth    Birthday 

By  Grace  Greenwood 

HAD  I  the  magic  of  the  East,  For  thy  perfected  womanhood, 

Or  a  good  fairy's  powers,  One  only  symbol  I'd  find  good. 

My  futile  birthday  wishes,  dear,  The  noblest  flower  that  blows 

Should  straightway  change  to  flowers,  In  any  clime,  at  any  time. 

To  wave  above  thy  gracious  head  Love's  type  and  Christ's — the  rose. 

And  brighten  all  thy  ways :  The  loyal,  royal  rose. 
Sweetness  and  light  should  compass  thee, 

Leal  friend  of  happier  days !  For  thy  soul-life,  oft  lived  apart, 

In  visions  heavenly  sweet, 

Thy  childhood  should  come  smiling  back.  An  orchid,  pale,  mysterious, 

Its  earliest  loves  to  greet —  Gives  me  the  emblem  meet. 

Its  pansies  and  its  violets,  That  spirit-flower,  that  eerie  plant, 

And  jasmines  passing  sweet.  Strange,  filmy  light  and  fair. 

Its  daisies  and  gay  daffodils.  So  little  to  dull  earth  allied. 

To  dance  about  thy  feet.  It  seems  but  blossoming  air. 

Now  also  would  I  proffer  thee, 

To  be  thy  type,  dear  friend. 
Through  that  serene  and  gracious  age 

Toward  which  thy  footsteps  tend. 
The  lily — sacred,  festal  flower; 

With  its  love-sweetened  breath, 
And  its  heart  of  gold  which  seems  to  hold 

A  mystic  shrine  of  faith. 
With  its  chalice  white,  with  immortal  light. 

That  smiles  in  the  face  of  Death. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Fables 


By  Bolton  Hall 

Author   of   "Even   as   Vou  and   I,"   "Things  as  They   Are,"   Etc 


^^     ^  .    .     ,  -,  In  the  neglected  cor- 

The  Criminal   Type  ,.      ^  j      u 

^  „      ,  ner    ot    a    yard,    be- 

of  Peach  ^      -'  • 

tween  two  paving- 
stones,  a  peach  tree  sprouted.  White 
from  the  darkness  and  drooping  with  the 
heat,  the  wonder  was  that  it  survived. 
Foul  water  fell  upon  it  and  ashes  covered 
its  shoots.  Then  when  it  had  grown  to 
be  a  sapling,  a  thief,  scrambHng  over  the 
fence,  used  it  as  a  prop  and  broke  its 
stem,  and  an  idle  boy  carved  N.  G.  upon 
its  bark.  Still  it  struggled  upward, 
crooked,  bruised  and  gnarled.  It  even 
pushed  through  a  crack  in  the  fence, 
stretching  toward  the  light. 
.  Then  the  Professors  considered  its 
case. 

Professor  Jukes  observed  that  its  blos- 
soms fell  into  the  mire ;  he  tabulated  them 
to  show  that  i  1-16  per  cent,  blew  over 
the  fence,  7  3-7  per  cent,  drifted  into  the 
tenement,  and  of  the  remainder  79  3-8 
per  cent,  went  into  the  gutter.  Those 
that  were  carried  away  by  a  lady  slum- 
mer  were  unaccounted  for. 

Professor  Obscurity  noted  that  the 
peach  from  which  the  sapling  sprang  was 
rotten  before  the  seed  had  sprouted. 

Dr.  Know  Howe  said  this  solitary  tree 
was  a  sexual  pervert,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  its  unsymmetrical  limbs  as  a  mark 
of  degeneracy.  The  "  N.  G."  was  equiva- 
lent to  tattoo :  a  certain  sign  of  criminals. 

They  all  concluded  that  this  tree  was 
created   bad  and   had  better  be  quietly 
killed  with  drugs,  which  they  called  Eu- 
thanasia (to  hide  their  brutality). 
S 
"Life,"  said  the  Belle, 
''is   a   jest   that's   just 
begun." 

"  Life,"  said  the  Pessimist,  "  is  a  cruel 
joke,  played  upon  us  by  we  know  not 
whom." 

"  Life,"  said  the  Child,  ''  is  play." 

"  Life,  said  the  Theologian,  "  is  a  vale 
of  tears." 

"  Life,"  said  the  Scientist,  "  is  the  defi- 
nite     combination      of      heterogeneous 
changes  in  correspondence  with  external 
co-existences," 
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Who  Loveth   Not 
is  Dead 


"  Life,"    said    the    Lord's    Anointed, 
'*  Life  is  Love." 


With     Straitened 
Means 


We  hear  much  about 
getting  a  competence 
for  self-support  be- 
fore doing  anything  for  the  world,  or  as 
a  distinguished  clergyman  puts  it,  '*  We 
should  accumulate  a  few  dimes  before 
we  preach  the  social  gospel." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story.  In  1862, 
during  the  War  of  the  Secession,  the 
Northern  Government  had  a  subtle 
scheme.  It  sent  about  eighteen  men 
down  to  Georgia,  and  they  all  met  on 
board  a  train  on  the  Western  &  Atlantic 
Railroad,  an  important  link  in  the  supply 
system  of  Beauregard's  Southern  army 
corps. 

At  Camp  McDonald,  while  the  train 
hands  were  at  dinner,  these  eighteen  men 
uncoupled  the  front  part  of  the  train  and 
rode  off  with  it  in  the  view  of  10,000 
soldiers.  Their  plan  was  to  cut  telegraph 
wires,  burn  bridges  and  generally  wreck 
the  railroad  behind  them — and  it  was  a 
good  plan. 

But  the  conductor  of  the  train  saw 
them  as  they  were  steaming  off  with  the 
locomotive  and  he  started  after  them  on 
foot. 

Altho  the  crowd  jeered  at  him,  the  con- 
ductor ran  after  the  locomotive  and  kept 
on  running,  altho  it  soon  disappeared 
from  view.  When  he  had  run  two  miles 
he  came  to  a  siding  where  there  were 
some  workmen  with  a  hand  car.  These 
men  had  noticed  the  locomotive  going  by, 
but  had  not  suspected  anything  wrong. 
But  when  the  conductor  told  them  the 
story,  they  mounted  the  hand  car  and 
went  after  the  locomotive  on  that,  with- 
out waiting  to  accumulate  one  dime. 

About  nineteen  miles  further  along 
there  was  a  short  branch  road  on  which 
a  private  locomotive  was  employed. 
When  the  hand  car  reached  the  branch 
road  that  private  locomotive  was  at  the 
end  of  the  line  with  steam  up.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  conductor,  who  had  begun 
the  chase  on  foot,  was  continuing  it  on 
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a  locomotive.  The  rest  was  easy.  At 
the  first  town  troops  were  got  and  the 
chase  continued  till  the  men  who  had 
captured  the  locomotive  were  captured 
themselves  before  they  had  succeeded  in 
doing  serious  damage.  Several  were 
hanged  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  a  Con- 
federate prison. 

Now  if  that  fool  conductor  had  not 
started  after  that  locomotive  on  foot  the 
link  would  have  been  broken  between 
the  Southern  army  at  Chattanooga  and 
the  base  of  supplies,  and  the  lost  cause 
would  have  been  lost  some  years  too  soon 
— and  maybe  the  slaves  never  freed  at  all. 

He  Sends  the      ^  ^^^   vvalking  down   the 

Comforter  ^^^.^f     "^[^^"''"^^/^    "'^ 

grief,   when    suddenly     i 

heard  sobs.  A  little  fellow  in  front  of 
me,  evidently  in  pain,  was  begging  his 
father  to  carry  him.  He  was  no  light 
weight  as  his  father  lifted  him  in  his 
arms  (shamefacedly,  for  he  had  a  regard 
for  appearances  in  his  long  black  coat 
and  tall  hat),  and  as  he  lifted  him  I  saw 
the  heavy  clump  shoe  on  the  boy's  ema- 
ciated little  leg  and  an  iron  brace  on  the 
other.  I  kissed  my  hand  to  the  little  woe- 
begone face  half  hid  on  his  father's 
shoulder,  and  a  curious  questioning  took 
the  place  of  tears  in  his  eyes. 

I  kissed  my  hand  again  and  he  hid  his 
face  and  smiled;  again,  and  he  laughed 
all  over.  As  I  crossed  the  street  in  one 
direction  and  he  turned  to  the  other,  I 
looked  back  and  a  little  wasted  hand 
touched  his  lips  and  waved  toward  me. 
Five  minutes  before  we  were  strangers ; 
we  parted  as  near  relations.  Again  and 
again  the  little  figure  looms  before  me. 

It  was  so  sweet — and  I  forgot  my 
griefs. 


hadst    understanding    thou    wouldst   not 
judge  at  all." 


The  Uses    of 


Judgment,    Righteousness, 
and  Justice 


When  Haroun 
c  o  mplained 
that  men  were 
bad,  Allah  made  him  a  Judge,  and  when 
men  still  did  wrong  he  cried  to  Allah  for 
power  that  he  might  make  them  do  right. 
So  Allah  made  him  a  Prince.  Then  he 
punished  the  wrongdoers.  Yet  men 
would  not  do  right. 

So  Haroun  cried  to  Allah  again  for 
understanding  that  he  might  judge 
aright,  but  Allah  said,  "  Nay ;  if  thou 


Here  is  a  little  sermon  for 

AdvirsiV  >'^"'  which,  as  my  father 
used  to  say,  I  have  been 
preaching  to  myself. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  "  try  not  to 
worry."  "  Don't  worry  "  is  the  most  im- 
practicable and  futile  of  advices.  Worry 
has  its  function,  to  stir  us  up  to  action, 
and  we  must  let  it  go  on  and  fulfil  its 
function  and  respond  by  doing  the  very 
best  we  can  about  the  matter. 

I  came  home  to  find  a  little  girl  in 
hysterics,  and  when  I  had  quieted  her  for 
a  moment  in  my  arms,  I  heard  through 
her  sobs  that  a  baby  mouse  had  jumped 
during  the  night  on  the  sticky  fly  paper 
and  stuck  there.  A  thoughtless  servant 
called  the  child  to  show  it  to  her  and 
proposed  to  put  the  creature  in  the  stove. 
The  little  girl  was  in  a  frenzy  of  com- 
passion and  indignation.  We  took  the 
mouse  in  our  hands  and  dried  off  the 
sticky  rosin  as  well  as  we  could,  and  put 
it  in  a  box  with  soft  linen  for  a  bed.  We 
offered  it  food  and  water,  but  the  crea- 
ture, tho  active,  was  too  terrified  to  eat 
or  drink.  However,  it  lay  quietly  in  the 
box,  and  when  night  came  we  put  it  near 
its  hole  in  the  hope  that  its  mother  might 
care  for  it.  But  in  the  morning  the  little 
girl  found  it  dead  beside  the  hole,  proba- 
bly from  the  fright. 

I  asked  was  the  child  again  unhappy 
over  the  mouse's  death.  "  No,"  said  her 
mother,  "  she  felt  that  she  had  done  all 
she  could  for  it." 

So  with  us,  like  the  child  with  her 
mouse,  when  we  have  done  all  that  love 
can  do  to  relieve  suffering,  we  cease  to 
find  the  burden  of  it  unbearable.  We  do 
not  lose  our  compassion,  but  we  find 
peace  as  is  expressed  in  the  words 
**  Having  done  all,  to  stand." 

A  philosophic  doctor  used  to  say  to  me, 
"  People  don't  worry  enough."  He 
meant  that  we  need  to  worry  to  make  us 
work.  Whenever  we  think  that  any- 
thing is  wrong  there  is  something  for  us 
to  do  to  set  it  right,  even  if  we  have  to 
go  away  back  to  social  conditions  to  find 
the  cause  and  cure  it.  It  may  be  that 
what  we  need  to  be  forced  to  do  is  to 
think.  Dan  Beard  says  it  hurts  the  head 
to  think ;  "  try  it  and  see."    Worry  is  a 
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burglar  alarm.  Christian  Science  has  its 
place,  but  to  put  a  Christian  Science  or 
Mental  Science  muffler  over  worry  be- 
fore we  have  shut  the  door  is  only  to  in- 
cur more  trouble. 

So  much  for  worry ;  for  its  mother  and 
its  daughter  depression  the  unfailing 
remedy  is  to  go  and  help  some  one  else 
who  needs  help,  even  if  it  be  only  to 
wash  her  dishes  or  brush  his  clothes. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  transform  worry 
and  depression  into  action,  and  thank 
God  for  it  as  for  every  other  message 
and  experience  that  we  have. 

A  oth  ^^^  expedition  to  the  South 
g  ^  Pole,  like  every  advance  in 
knowledge,  has  restored  to 
the  field  of  fact  much  that  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  domain  of  fancy. 

In  the  course  of  my  voyage  I  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Brobdignags  and  was 
forthwith  presented  to  their  king,  not  as 
a  guest  but  as  a  curiosity.  Using  his 
microscope,  he  recognized  me  as  being 
of  the  same  race  as  Gulliver  and  asked 
me  if  I  came  from  England  also. 

I  explained  that  I  came  from  a  far 
more  advanced  country  and  belonged  to 
a  more  enlightened  age.  Then  he  asked 
me  what  I  did  for  my  living  in  my  coun- 
try. 

I  replied  that  I  was  a  gentleman  and 
was  not  obliged  to  do  anything  for  a  liv- 
ing. 

The  king  said  he  supposed,  then,  that 
my  countrymen  were  so  universally 
rough  that  they  kept  a  gentleman  as  a 
curiosity,  much  as  he  had  kept  Gulliver. 
I  was  obliged  to  explain  to  his  majesty 
that  gentlemen  are  not  always  gentle ; 
that  in  my  country  some  of  them  are 
blackguards,  gamblers  and  drunkards, 
and  that   we   usually  treat  workingmen 


with  a  good  deal  of  contempt;  that  we 
even  lie  abed  late  lest  we  should  be  mis- 
taken for  poor  people  that  have  to  work ; 
and  that  the  workers  do  not  support  us 
because  we  are  "  gentlemen,"  but  that  we 
are  gentlemen  because  the  workers  sup- 
port us. 

The  king  said  that  he  remembered 
Gulliver  telling  him  that  the  English 
support  a  certain  family  to  rule  over 
them ;  which  seemed  to  him  like  the  cattle 
which  support  the  dairyman  in  considera- 
tion of  his  milking  them. 

I  said,  with  pride,  that  in  our  country 
the  majority  choose  lawmakers  and  rulers 
who  think  as  the  majority  do,  to  repre- 
sent them,  generally  for  four  years.  The 
king  asked  what  we  do  if  the  lawmakers 
misrepresent  us.  I  told  him  that  in  that 
case  we  usually  elect  next  time  others 
who  do  not  think  as  we  did. 

The  king  asked  what  I  meant  by  "  the 
poor  people  that  have  to  work."  He 
understood  that  wealth  came  by  labor, 
and  it  seemed  to  him.  therefore,  that  those 
who  worked  would  be  rich  and  those  that 
idled  would  be  poor. 

I  explained  that  our  lawmakers  be- 
stowed upon  a  few  individuals  privileges 
which  enabled  those  few  to  appropriate 
the  earnings  of  the  rest,  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, some  men  were  encouraged  to 
seize  upon  the  available  portions  of  the 
earth,  so  that  they  were  able  to  exact 
from  the  remainder  enormous  sums  for 
the  privilege  of  living  at  all :  also,  that 
those  payments  were  merely  rent. 

I  heard  the  king  bellowing  in  a  whisper 
to  his  consort  that  he  supposed  men  were 
so  small  that  they  couldn't  have  much 
brains,  but  he  would  have  supposed  that 
thev  would  have  more  brains  than  to  do 
that. 

New  York  City. 
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The    Manifesto    of    the    Czar 


By  N.   I.   Stone 

[Mr.  Stoue  is  a  Russian  by  birth  but  now  an  American  citizen.  He  liolds  the  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Columbia  University,  where  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  sociology,  and  he  has  conducted 
economic  investigations  for  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  etc.  He  keeps  in  the  closest  touch  with  Russian  affairs  and  has 
facilities  for  knowing  the  real  significance  of  the  Czar's  ukase  Irom  the  official  standpoint  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  revolutionists. — Editok.] 


EIGHT  years  ago  the  representatives 
of  the  Russian  people  assembled  at 
the  Winter  Palace  to  offer  their 
congratulations  and  well  wishes  to  their 
young  sovereign,  who  had  just  ascended 
the  throne.  The  youth  of  the  new  ruler, 
the  open  and  frank  ways  which  marked 
his  movements  in  the  first  few  months  of 
his  reign,  and,  probably  above  all,  the 
longing  of  the  people  for  a  change  from 
the  gloomy  spell  of  reaction  into  which 
Russia  had  been  thrown  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III,  all  combined  to  fill  the 
people  with  hopes  for  a  new  liberal  con- 
stitutional regime.  Rumors  of  an  im- 
pending change  floated  in  the  air  and — 
wish  being  father  to  the  thought — as- 
sumed all  kinds  of  shapes  as  they  fleeted 
from  the  peasant's  hovel  to  the  noble- 
man's mansion. 

So  much  more  painful  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  assembled  delegates  when 
they  heard  the  now  historical  words  from 
the  lips  of  the  young  man,  who  blushed 
and  stammered  as  he  addressed  them, 
repudiating  the  wild  rumors  and  warn- 
ing them  against  indulging  in  "  nonsensi- 
cal dreams." 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  that 
memorable  day  and  the  subsequent 
events  in  Russia  have  shown  that  the 
words  of  the  Emperor,  coming  as  they 
did  from  the  powerful  bureaucracy 
which  is  the  real  autocrat  of  Russia,  were 
not  spoken  in  vain.  The  reign  of  Nicho- 
las II  has  been  an  unbroken  continuation 
of  that  of  his  *'  never-to-be-forgotten 
father."  The  last  vestiges  of  local  self- 
government,  which  had  been  reluctantly 
granted  by  Alexander  II  through  the  in- 
stitution of  the  representative  Zemstvos 
and  jealously  curtailed  by  his  son,  have 
still  further  been  cut  down  until  a  mere 
shadow  of  local  representative  govern- 
ment now  remains.  The  stern  provisions 
against  dissenters  from  the  Greek  ortho- 


dox Church  and  other  creeds  have  been 
enforced  with  a  rigor  and  cruelty  that 
left  far  behind  even  the  terrors  of  the 
previous  reign.  Section  187  of  the  Penal 
Code  (amended  and  revised  in  1885  ^""i" 
der  Alexander  III),  providing  for  the 
banishment  to  Siberia  for  life  of  all  per- 
sons tempting  or  persuading  an  adherent 
of  the  orthodox  Church  to  join  some 
other  Christian  denomination,  has  not 
only  been  applied  in  the  present  reign  to 
active  missionaries  of  dissenting  creeds, 
but  thousands  of  the  most  peaceful  peas- 
ant families,  such  as  the  Stundists  and 
Dukhobors,  have  been  torn  away  from 
their  homes,  put  in  chains,  kept  in  prison 
and  frightfully  maltreated,  finally  to  be 
dispatched  by  administrative  orders  to 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  orthodox  peasant  has  not  fared 
much  better.  Tho  free  from  persecution 
of  a  religious  character,  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  double  yoke  of  administra- 
tive and  economic  oppression,  which  has 
tended  to  crush  out  all  the  rough  and 
manly  virtues  of  the  sturdy  tiller  of  the 
soil,  accustomed  from  times  immemorial 
to  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  personal 
freedom  and  civic  responsibility  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  his  village  com- 
mune (Mir). 

At  no  time  since  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasants  has  the  humiliating  punish- 
ment of  flogging  been  applied  so  widely 
and  with  such  reckless  disregard  of  the 
feelings  and  self-respect  of  grown  men 
owning  property  and  exercising  the 
right  of  suflfrage  in  their  village  adminis- 
tration as  to-day.  This  administration 
has  been  put  under  the  absolute  control 
of  irresponsible  officials  whose  office  had 
been  created  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III  and  greatly 
strengthened  and  enlarged  in  scope  un- 
der the  present  Czar. 

Not  one  public  institution — the  public 
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schools,  the  universities,  the  Church,  the 
local  assemblies,  the  press — has  been  al- 
lowed to  escape  the  deadening  touch  of 
bureaucratic  reaction.  The  results  of 
this  policy  were  not  long  in  making 
themselves  felt. 

The  revolutionary  movement,  which 
was  thought  to  have  been  crushed  for- 
ever in  the  early  years  of  Alexander  IITs 
reign,  has  reasserted  itself  with  new 
vigor.  Where  it  had  been  constrained  to 
draw  its  recruits  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  almost  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of 
the  educated  youth  in  the  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  the  privileged  classes, 
it  has  now  found  a  new  field  among  the 
swarming  thousands  of  factory  opera- 
tives, and  through  them  is  extending  its 
ramifications  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  army,  as  recent  events  have 
shown. 

The  last  six  years,  which  cover  three- 
fourths  of  the  present  reign,  have  been 
marked  by  a  succession  of  strikes  and 
street  demonstrations  participated  in  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  led  by 
college-bred  revolutionists  and  often  re- 
ceiving liberal  support,  moral  and  finan- 
cial, from  the  well  to  do  classes,  who  see 
in  them  the  chief  weapon  against  auto- 
cratic rule. 

To  the  armed  resistance  of  the  dis- 
affected workmen,  the  militant  university 
students  and  the  famine-crazed  peasants, 
the  representative  bodies  of  the  nobility, 
the  Zemstvos,  have  added  their  voice  of 
protest  against  the  growing  encroach- 
ments of  the  bureaucracy,  which  shuts 
out  from  participation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  those  who  stand 
nearest  to  and  know  best  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  voice  of  the  liberal  opposition 
came  last.  It  followed  the  armed  en- 
counters of  Government  troops  with  in- 
creasing multitudes  of  the  people ;  it  fol- 
lowed the  series  of  assassinations  of  high 
Government  officials  which  culminated 
in  the  violent  death  of  Sipyagin,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  machine ; 
finally  it  came  as  a  fitting  climax  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
take  back  with  one  hand  what  it  had  just 
granted  with  the  other.  I  allude  to  the 
forcible  measures  of  the  new  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  von  Plehve.  in  trying  to  pre- 


vent the  free  and  open  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  local  "  Committees  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Agricultural  Depression."  These 
committees  were  created  by  the  Emperor 
at  the  instance  of  De  Witte,  the  Finance 
Minister,  but  encountered  Mr.  von 
Plehve's  disfavor  upon  his  assumption  of 
the  ministerial  post  by  their  all  too  frank 
expression  of  the  economic  and  political 
grievances  of  the  people. 

American  editors  unfamiliar  with  the 
true  state  of  Russian  affairs  see  in  the 
last  manifesto  a  new  proof  of  the  high- 
minded  nobility  of  the  young  Emperor 
and  of  his  individual  power  for  good  in 
his  own  country.  Foreign  press  corre- 
spondents in  Russia,  somewhat  more 
versed  in  the  details  of  Russian  politics, 
were  at  first  inclined  to  see  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Czar  a  return  of  De 
Witte  to  power,  a  reassertion  of  his  as- 
cendency in  the  Russian  Cabinet  from 
which  he  had  been  quickly  dislodged  by 
the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior.  But 
neither  interpretation  will  be  accepted  in 
Russian  circles,  where  every  detail  of  last 
year's  events  has  been  not  only  watched 
but  lived  through. 

The  world  at  large  has  been  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  with  the  manifesto. 
Not  so  the  Russian  people.  As  early  as 
last  November,  the  Czar  in  a  speech  at 
the  Kursk  maneuvers,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
local  Zemstvos,  announced  the  substance 
of  the  coming  reforms.  The  meeting  of 
the  Czar  and  the  members  of  the 
Zemstvos  followed  shortly  after  some  of 
their  most  prominent  members  had  been 
officially  rebuked  by  von  Plehve  in  the 
Emperor's  name.  It  came  right  after  the 
Zemstvos  and  townsmen  of  Prince 
Dolgorukov  in  the  same  province  of 
Kursk  had  publicly  honored  him  as  i 
direct  protest  against  the  imperial  rebuke 
and  his  forcible  removal  from  office.  And 
yet  the  same  Emperor  who  had  warned 
liis  people  eight  years  before  against 
''  nonsensical  dreams,"  when  alluding  to 
their  purely  Platonic  hopes  for  a  consti- 
tutional regime,  now,  with  the  excitement 
of  the  struggle  still  filling  the  air,  ha- 
stened to  assure  them  of  the  warm  inter- 
est he  took  in  their  welfare  and  promised 
substantial  reforms  tending  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  activitv  for  the  Zemstvos  and 
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promisini^  that  they  would  be  called  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  in  formulating  those  reforms. 

The  manifesto  is  the  culmination  of 
that  promise.  Far  from  signifying  a 
return  to  power  of  the  more  liberally  in- 
clined opportunistic  De  Witte,  it  signifies 
the  complete  triumph  of  von  Plehve,  who 
has  finally  succeeded  in  sidetracking  the 
work  of  his  rival's  ''  Committee  of  In- 
quiry into  the  Agricultural  Depression,'' 
and  concentrated  whatever  work  there  's 
to  be  done  to  appease  public  clamor  in 
Russia  in  his  own  department. 

As  for  the  practical  effect  of  the  re- 
forms it  is  too  early  to  say  anything  now. 
So  much,  however,  is  clear.  They  are 
frankly  admitted  to  be  meant  as  a  meas- 
ure of  appeasing  public  agitation  in  Rus- 
sia, to  which  even  the  Emperor  is  forced 
to  refer  in  his  proclamation,  without 
"  any  violation  of  the  normal  course  of 
national  life."  In  plain  English,  this 
means  without  allowing  the  least  limita- 
tion of  the  autocratic  powers  nominally 


exercised  by  the  Czar,  but  virtually  by 
the  bureaucratic  machine  which  holds 
sway  over  the  CV.ar  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  over  the  people. 

Whatever  the  reforms  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  honestly  and  sincerely  carried 
out  by  officials  irresponsible  to  the  peo- 
ple and  trained  in  the  school  of  arbitrary 
rule.  As  long  as  even  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  not  guaran- 
teed personal  immunity  in  the  expression 
of  their  opinions,  as  long  as  administra- 
tive irresponsibility  is  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked,  so  long  will  the  causes  of  the 
present  discontent,  which  has  spread 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes, 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  last  concession 
will  be  treated  as  all  the  late  partial  con- 
cessions have  been — viz. :  as  an  additional 
proof  of  weakening  in  Government  ranks 
which  are  beginning  to  give  way  to  the 
determined  onslaught  of  the  opposition 
forces  struggling  for  constitutional  free- 
dom in  Russia. 

i   New  York  City. 


Expectans    Equito 

By    Theodore    Roberts 


I. 


B 


RAVE  the  shield  that  my  fathers  gave  me. 

Light  the  heart  that  they  sped  along, 
Camp  and  Court — ?nd  a  dream  to  save  me. 

Waiting  and  riding  were  like  a  song. 


Hills  and  hills,  and  the  merry  cities, 
Sands  and  sea,   and   the   clanging  chase, 

God's  round  world  with  its  joys  and  pities, 
And  over  my  valor  a  bending  face. 

"  Expectans  equito  " — blithe  the  tiding 
The  brave  words  held  as  I  spurr'd  afield ; 

Hope  in  the  waiting  and  joy  in  the  riding, 
And  what  had  to-morrow  at  heart  to  yield. 

II. 

Spurs  are  rusted  and  ways  forgotten, 
Waiting  is  sped  and  riding  done ; 

Grey  are  the  fires  in  the  crowded  bracken, 
Lost  are   the  white  sails  under  the  sun. 

Waiting,  I  rode  in  the  troubled  cities. 
Riding,  my  heart  was  ever  in  wait ; 

Adventure  heartened  me  on  till  evening, 
Love  swung  open  the  little  gate. 


Then   I   cried   you — "  The  quest   is  enaed, 
Waiting  and  spurring  are  sped  and  done." 

High  on  the  wall  of  your  quiet  tower 

We  hung  my  brave  shield,  gold  i'  the  sun. 

"  Expectans  equito  " — read  it,  Princess, 

Those  sure  words  were  my  wild  heart's  clue ; 

Battles  might  pass  and  leave  me  broken. 
But  longing  and  riding  would  lead  to  you. 

"  Expectans   equito  " — there   it  glitters 
High  on  the  walls  of  our  quiet  tower; 

Love,  I  thought  we  had  probed  its  secret, 
Sweet,  I  dreamed  we  had  leariicd  its  power. 

But  now,  to-daiy,  in  your  brave  eyes,  Princess, 
Something  I  see  that  I  do  not  own. 

And  I  who  have  given  my  life  and  service 
Rest  in  the  sunlight  and  stand  alone. 

Hearts  are  welded — but  kiss  me,   Princess, 
For  still  I  wait  tho  the  quest  is  done ; 

Lips  and  heart — they  are  mine  forever. 
But,  Love,  I  wait  till  your  soul  is  won. 
Fredericion,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
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Some  Recent  Verse 

If  ever  literary  history  sees  fit  to  clas- 
sify our  present  poetical  output,  it  must 
reserve  a  compartment,  as  we  have  done 
in  our  footnote,*  for  what  may  be  dis- 
tinguished without  offense  as  magazine 
verse.  Under  this  head  would  fall,  not 
necessarily  all  such  verse  as  has  appeared 
in  some  periodical  or  other,  tho  nearly 
all  the  verse  in  our  note  has  appeared  in 
this  way,  but  rather  all  such  as  possesses 
certain  qualities  which  the  periodical 
does  not  indeed  originate  but  does  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  tend  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate by  providing  it  with  a  means  of 
dissemination  and  an  audience.  Admi- 
rable in  many  respects  as  is  much  of  this 
verse,  it  is  still  the  work  of  a  happy 
knack  rather  than  of  any  great  gift — 
work  that  under  other  circumstances 
might  never  have  got  written,  or  if  writ- 
ten, would  have  gone  a  narrower  round 
in  manuscript.  To  this  sort  of  poem, 
then,  essentially  fugitive  by  nature  but 
often  delightfully  spontaneous  and  natu- 
ral, as  charming  at  its  moment  as  a  hap- 
py flow  of  talk — to  these  frail  yet 
fragrant  flowers,  which  had  else  fallen 
unadmired  where  they  bloomed,  the 
magazine  has  given  a  sort  of  permanence 
and  currency.  And  in  so  doing  it  has  at 
the  same  time  rendered  literature  an  im- 
mense service,  effecting  a  great  improve- 
ment in  poetic  execution  by  cultivating  a 
general  sense  for  poetic  form.  Such 
slovenliness  as  disfigures  a  good  deal  of 
Shelley's  very  noblest  poetry  would  now 
be  as  impossible  to  the  poet  as  it  would 
be  intolerable  to  the  public.     Surely  this 

•  Up  pnoM  Georgia.  By  Frank  L.  Stanton. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.20. 

West  Wind  Songs.  By  Arthur  Upson.  Minne- 
apolis :  Edmund  D.  Broolcs.     75  cents. 

Apollo  and  Keats  on  Browning,  and  Other 
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is  much.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  every  great  original  art,  even 
Shakespeare's,  is  stamped  with  a  certain 
roughness  as  with  a  hall-mark ;  the  ex- 
uberance of  life  will  not  be  suppressed 
and  is  continually  demolishing  such  trim 
little  molds  as  are  set  to  catch  it.  In 
general  it  is  only  a  derivative  and  second- 
ary inspiration,  an  idea  already  softened 
and  smoothed  by  frequent  handling, 
which  submits  with  perfect  complaisance 
to  the  prescriptions  of  a  neat  and  elegant 
prosody.  And  so,  as  might  be  suspected, 
in  the  case  of  this  poetry  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  there  goes  along 
with  its  smoothness  of  workmanship  a 
lack  of  bottom,  an  inaptitude  to  lay  hold 
of  life,  to  get  upon  intimate  terms  with  it. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  graver  failing  than 
this,  particularly  at  the  present  time 
when,  as  tho  in  reaction  to  a  recent  in- 
clination to  confound  literature  and  life, 
there  has  come  about  a  very  strong  tend- 
ency to  disassociate  the  two.  Of  these 
inclinations  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
dangerous ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  free  circu- 
lation between  literature  and  life  that  the 
former  is  kept  fresh  and  vigorous  and 
that  the  latter  receives  its  just  reflection 
and  interpretation.  But  if  the  tendency 
of  thought  to-day  be  impartially  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  fault 
it  inclines  more  and  more  in  one  way  or 
another  to  commit.  The  classics  are 
losing  their  vitality  because  their  free  ex- 
change with  life  has  been  interrupted  in 
favor  of  philology.  So,  too,  scientific 
criticism  so-called  is  doing  its  best  to  cut 
off  the  modern  languages,  and  by  repre- 
senting literature  in  terms  of  sociology 
and  economics  to  substitute  a  special, 
technical  and  partial  application  for  one 
complete  and  vital.  How  grave  a  fault 
it  is,  therefore,  that  literature,  indifferent 
to  its  mission,  should  further  the  opera- 
tions of  its  detractors  by  closing  of  itself 
the  channels  of  its  communication  with 
life. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  principal 
characters  of  magazine  verse,  if  we  may 
call  it  so,  a  particular  product  of  our  own 
day — great  nicety  of  technical  execution 
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and  a  general  inaptitude  or  indifference 
for  life,  characters  illustrated  more  or 
less  completely  by  the  volumes  cited  in 
the  footnote.  The  Dancers  contains  a 
number  of  prettily  versified  legends  and 
stories  and  agreeable  sentiments ;  Up 
from  Georgia,  some  not  unamusing 
ghmpses  of  negro  life  in  rimed  dialect; 
Among  the  Trees  Again,  some  pleasant 
bits  of  nature ;  while  one,  The  Ship  of 
Silence,  deserves  special  mention  for  its 
particularly  happy  touches  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, which  once  or  twice,  indeed,  almost 
lift  it  out  of  the  class  altogether,  as  in 
"  The  Crypts  of  the  Heart  " : 

"  Down  o'er  the  winding  stairs  of  self, 
Down    through    the    inner    dark, 
With  fearful  feet  1  go ; 
Slippery  the  way  and  damp 
With  old  forgotten  tears." 

But  as  a  whole  all  these  books,  neat  and 
finished  as  is  their  verse,  seem  to  have  no 
serious  message,  at  least  no  new  one  for 
the  present  hour. 

One  volume,  however,  we  must  except, 
Mr.  Russell's  Snch  Stuff  a^  Dreams, 
which,  tho  it  may  not  show  any  very  tre- 
mendous poetic  powers,  is  remarkable  as 
possessing  a  philosophy,  a  "  criticism  of 
life,"  so  significant  of  the  moment  as  to 
be  worth  dwelling  upon  briefly.  A  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Russell's  poems  are  inspired 
by  recent  occurrences  ;  they  display  a  dis- 
position, not  uncommon  in  America,  to 
import  into  ordinary  human  affairs  the 
method  of  politics.  Now  politics  makes 
no  pretension  to  comprehend  life  as  a 
whole,  but  partially ;  it  sees  truth,  not  as 
a  very  delicate  and  subtle  matter  of  many 
angles  and  facets,  with  much  to  be  said 
for  each,  but  rather  as  a  downright  di- 
vision of  ayes  and  noes,  to  one  of  which 
a  man  must  stand  stolidly  under  penalty 
of  intellectual  disenfranchisement.  This, 
it  need  not  be  said,  is  hardly  the  method 
which  has  proved  most  successful  with 
things  of  the  spirit.  Among  others  the 
volume  contains  a  poem  on  the  close  of 
the  Boer  War,  the  author's  note  to  which 
will  exhibit,  much  better  than  any  analy- 
sis of  ours  could  do,  the  inspiration  of 
the  collection : 

"  When  the  news  reached  London  that 
General  Roberts  had  entered  Pretoria  the 
populace  took  possession  of  the  streets  and 
celebrated  the  bloodless  victory  by  getting 
drunk.     .     .     .     More     depressing     than     the 


bestiality  of  this  exhibition  in  what  is  called, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  '  the  capital 
of  civilization,'  was  the  reflection  that  the 
triumph  celebrated  with  such  enthusiasm  was 
the  triumph  of  might  over  right,  of  the  power 
of  money  over  justice,  of  the  interests  of  a 
class  over  the  interests  of  the  plain  people 
everywhere,  of  an  aristocracy  over  the  cause 
of  democracy.  The  people  of  London  were,  in 
fact,  rejoicing  over  their  own  defeat." 

Now  some  part  of  this  stricture  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  just;  such  debauchery 
is  disgusting  and  might  be  supposed  to 
point  its  own  moral.  The  significant 
thing  is  to  see  the  writer  confounding 
with  it  in  a  common  damnation  every 
natural  feeling  of  country,  of  patriotism. 
But  we  have  quoted  the  passage,  not  to 
criticise,  but  exhibit  the  writer's  ideas. 
Let  us  by  way  of  sole  comment  compare 
a  sentence  of  Renan's  written  in  no  very 
dissimilar  connection : 

"  This  is  the  thing  of  paramount  importance, 
that  no  fanatical  attachment  to  the  memories 
of  a  period  should  hinder  the  essential  work 
of  our  day,  the  establishment  of  liberty  by  the 
regeneration  of  the  individual  conscience. 
.  .  .  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  nation 
than  the  fetishism  of  words,  to  stake  its  self- 
respect  upon  the  defense  of  certain  phrases,  by 
which  it  may  be  baited  to  the  last  extreme  of 
servitude  and  abasement." 

The  Story  of  Parliament 

Historical^  anecdotal  and  descriptive, 
the  work  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wright 
and  Smith*  essays  to  present  in  popular 
form  the  detailed  story  of  Parliament  from 
its  earliest  days.  A  wide  range  is  taken 
and  much  that  is  merely  incidental  to  the 
subject  is  included.  The  important  Par- 
liamentary sessions,  the  past  state  affairs, 
coronations  and  feasts,  famous  trials, 
royal  visits,  and  the  memorable  incidents 
in  the  long  struggle  between  royalty  and 
the  Commons  are  treated  in  an  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  manner.  The  book 
depicts  attractively  the  lights  and 
shadows  and  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of 
the  history  that  centers  about  Westmin 
ster  Palace. 

And  indeed  most  that  is  memorable  in 
English  history  is  related  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  spot  whereon  now  stands 
the  Parliament  House.    A  marshy  island, 

*  Parliament,  Past  and  Present.  By  Arnold 
Wright  and  Philip  Smith.  With  643  illustrations. 
New  Yorli :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     2  vols.     $8  net. 
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in  post-Roman  times  covered  with  bramble  discuss     forbidden     questions,     usually 
bushes — whence  its  name  of  Thorney  Is-  found  himself  in  prison  upon  making  the 
land — it    was   pre-empted   and   occupied  experiment ;  and  the  practice  of  jailing" 
by    several    monkish   orders,    who   built  refractory  members  was  continued  almost 
thereon   their   rude   huts.     Edward   the  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Confessor  built  a  residence  there,  and  the  Of  incidents  in  this  constitutional  con- 
Norman   Kings  embanked  the  Thames,  test — and  indeed  in  everything  relating 
joining  the  island  to  the  mainland,  and  to  Westminster — the  book  is  replete.    Its 
successively     transformed     the     modest  illustrations  add  much  to  its  attractive- 
home  of  Edward  into  a  royal  palace.   As  ness.     It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
a  royal  residence  it  continued  until  com  many  of  these  would  better  have  been 
paratively  modern  times.     It  was  not  in-  omitted.     The  reprints  from  early  draw- 
variably  so  used,  for  several  of  the  sov-  ings,   sketches,   frescoes    and    tapestries 
creigns   found   the  Tower,  at  the  other  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance ; 
end  of  London,  a  safer  place  of  abode,  but  the  modern  attempts  to  picture  the 
About  the  palace  grew  up,  from  time  to  past    are    too    often   inappropriate   and 
time,   other   buildings,   forming  a   com-  absurd, 
plicated  mass  of  structures.     The  great  «^ 
fire  of  October  i6th,  1834,  destroyed  most  The   Captain 
of  these,  and  made  possible  the  erection 

of  the  present  magnificent  edifice.    Of  its  ''  I   don't   like   this   show   business  !  " 

beautv   and    massiveness    no   word    can  General  Grant  used  to  say  when  dragged 

enlighten  the  reader.    It  must  be  seen  to  forward  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  senti- 

be  comprehended.  ment   expressed   the   man.      As   Lowell 

Not  all  persons  will  find  the  same  mat-  says,  he  was 
ter  for  contemplation  in  considering  the  "  One  of  those  still,  plain  men  that  do  the 
history  of  Thorney  Island.  To  an  Amer-  world's  rough  work," 
ican,  schooled  in  the  teachings  and  spirit  and  do  it,  it  may  be  added,  with  an  eye 
of  democracy,  its  most  impressive  aspect  on  the  job  in  hand  and  not  on  the  spec- 
is  its  relation  to  the  struggle  for  consti-  tator.  The  fact  is.  Grant  took  up  most 
tutional  liberty.  Here  for  centuries  the  of  life's  tasks  sluggishly  and  with  a  sort 
Commons  carried  on  their  intermittent  of  inertia ;  his  terrible  energy,  when  re- 
contest  against  the  royal  prerogative,  leased,  was  released  at  the  touch  of  Duty 
which  had  its  sequels  in  the  battle  of  only  and  seemed  to  be  the  energy  of  one 
Bunker  Hill  and  in  a  revolutionar\^  concerned  to  have  done,  as  quickly  as 
change  in  the  English  Government,  possible,  with  a  disagreeable  business. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  real  Parlia-  This  gave  to  his  military  operations  the 
ment  (1264-65),  when  Commoners  first  directness  of  a  sword-thrust,  and  to  his 
sat  in  that  body,  down  to  the  present  tim.e  memoirs  the  naivete  of  Csesar's  Com- 
there  has  been,  tho  with  many  and  some  mentaries.  Except,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
times  long  intermissions  of  reaction,  an  contrast  or  foil,  such  a  character  cannot 
assured  limiting  of  royal  power  and  ex-  be  used  by  the  novelist  for  theatrical  ef- 
])anding  of  Parliamentary  power.  feet ;  it  is  so  naive  that  the  artist  who 

The  records  of  penalties  paid  for  the  would  weave  a  story  about  it  is  compelled 

result— the   individual   persecutions   and  to  be  simple  and  sincere, 

martyrdoms  attending  the  Commons'  as-  The  author  of  The  Captain,''  realizing 

sertion  ®f  its  rights— form  a  notable  part  this,  has  struck  the  true  note  in  this  story, 

of  the  history.     As  late  as  the  time  of  for  his  method  is  simple,  his  manner  unaf- 

Henry  VTTI  it  was  worth  one's  head  to  fected,  his  sentiment  sound.     Moreover, 

discourse   in    Parliament   upon   subjects  he  is  happy  in  choosing  that  period  in 

which  the  King  reserved  for  his  own  de-  Grant's    career    which    can    be    handled 

termination ;    and    his    two    daughters,  without  the  temptation  of  dropping  into 

Mary  and  Elizabeth,  repeatedly  ordered  the   theatrical   tone  or  manner.     Vicks- 

the  legislators  to  mind  their  own  busi-  burg    fell    Tuly,    1863.      From    its    ruins 

ness.     Bold   Peter  Wentworth,  the  one  there  started  up  one  figure  commanding 

member  of  the  Commons  during  Eliza- ' 

both''?  rrip-n   who  intji^toJ  r^n  l-.i'c  t-i'rrVif  f^  •The  Captain.     By  Churchill  Williams.     Bos- 

ncui  S  reign   wno  insisted  on   niS  right  to  ton  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 
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enough  to  extort  the  reluctant  commen- 
dation of  Halleck  and  the  warm  praise 
of  Lincohi.  This  was  Grant — no  lons^er 
to  be  obscured  by  jealousy,  or  calumny, 
or  lack  of  appreciation,  but  moving,  amid 
a  constantly  augmenting  fame,  on  to 
Appomattox  and  thence  into  history.  If 
Mr.  Churchill  Williams  had  taken  up 
Grant  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  when 
the  light  that  dazzles  the  eye  began  to 
play  about  his  plain,  rough  figure,  his 
task,  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  would 
have  been  far  more  delicate  and  difficult ; 
but,  wisely  as  we  think,  he  has  chosen 
the  easier  task  of  delineating  him  in  the 
days  of  his  obscurity  and  poverty,  not 
following  him  beyond  Vicksburg.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  the  man's  plainness 
and  simplicity  and  homely  virtue  are 
visible  enough  without  being  set  in  cir- 
cumstances that  suggest  a  contrast  and 
tempt  the  writer  to  be  theatrical  or  spec- 
tacular. Nor  is  the  reader's  interest  in 
the  hero  limited  by  this  consideration : 
for,  tho  a  plain  man  set  in  commonplace 
surroundings,  out  of  which  it  seems  he 
w.ill  never  break,  the  reader  is  mindful  of 
the  glory  that  is  to  come  upon  this  rough 
Missouri  farmer,  and  is,  if  possible,  all 
the  more  interested  in  him  and  fascinated 
by  him. 

But  the  Captain  by  no  means  gathers 
up  into  himself  and  absorbs  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  story.  Indeed  to  some  ex- 
tent he  is  kept  in  the  background  and 
other  minor  characters,  quite  as  interest- 
ing in  their  way  as  the  central  figure, 
make  their  appeal  to  the  reader.  The 
love  motive  is  invoked  with  delicious  ef- 
fect, and  we  have  some  charming  scenes 
thrown  against  the  sinister  background 
of  war.  If  the  author  of  ''  J.  Devlin — 
Boss  "  has  not  increased  his  reputation 
by  The  Captain,  he  has  at  least  main- 
tained it. 

Mont  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique. 
A  Study  of  the  Great  Catastrophes  of  1902, 
with  Observations  and  Experiences  in  the 
Field.  By  Angelo  Heilprin.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  $3.00. 

Of  the  many  books  on  the  subject  this 
bv  Mr.  Heilprin  is  the  most  instructive. 
Considerable  space  is  taken  up  with  a 
vivid  description  of  the  ruined  city;  and 
the  recital  of  events  during  the  last  days, 
tho  borrowed   from   various   sources,   is 


very  graphic.  What  particularly  com- 
mends the  work  is  the  detailed  compari- 
parison  between  Pelee  and  Vesuvius, 
whence  the  remarkable  deduction  is 
made  that  the  causes  of  death  and  de- 
struction were  identical.  The  author 
gives  a  most  correct  and  thrilling  descrip- 
tion of  the  eruptions  he  witnessed,  while 
his  treatment  of  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, magnetic  disturbances,  etc.,  is 
painstaking.  But  tho  the  geography  of 
Mont  Pelee,  the  character  of  its  eruption 
and  the  com])osition  of  the  cloud  masses 
are  absorbing,  yet  the  eye  is  found  to 
linger  on  the  chapters  describing  the 
author's  perilous  ascent  to  the  crater,  the 
''  Night  of  Illumination,"  when  the 
''  flashing  sky  and  falling  ash,"  "  the  lu- 
rid light  "  and  ''  red  glowing  patches  " 
indicated  in  the  starless  night  the  awful 
seat  of  destruction. 

The  German  Revolution  of  1849.  By  Charles 
W  DahHnger.  New  York:  G  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  ^1.35. 

The  too  broad  title  of  this  book  is 
qualified  by  a  sub-title,  which  states  that 
the  subject  is  the  final  struggle  in  Baden 
for  the  maintenance  of  Germany's  first 
national  representative  government.  We 
may  add  that  it  is  the  military  struggle 
to  which  the  account  is  chiefly  confined, 
altho  there  are  allusions  to  the  course  of 
political  events.  The  particulars  of  the 
skirmishes  and  marches,  the  wounds  and 
the  privations,  altho  told  with  spirit, 
hardly  command  our  attention.  The 
struggle  was  a  gallant  one ;  the  forces  of 
despotism  were  checked  by  the  undis- 
ciplined Badeners,  and  there  were  no 
excesses  under  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. It  seems  almost  as  if  the  move- 
ment might  have  succeeded  and  that  a 
part  of  Germany  at  least  might  have  en- 
joyed freedom.  A  little  aid  from  the 
new  French  Republic,  a  little  more  cour- 
age in  Hesse  and  Wiirtemberg  and  the 
German  National  Assembly  might  have 
developed  into  a  Parliament  and  the  con- 
stitution which  it  framed  have  become  a 
permanent  bulwark  of  liberty.  But 
Baden  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  Germany,  and  the  stolid  soldiers  of 
Prussia  shot  down  their  brave  country- 
men who  dared  all  things  for  liberty. 
The  Prince  of  Prussia — known  to  us  as 
the  Emperor  William  I — slaughtered  the 
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captured  leaders  in  cold  blood,  while 
those  who  escaped  fled  to  this  country, 
to  distinguish  themselves,  like  Sigel  and 
others,  in  a  new  struggle  for  human  lib- 
erty. This  book  is  a  monument  to  their 
noble  patriotism  and  we  welcome  it  as 
a  crown  of  laurel  laid  on  the  graves  of 
those  heroes  who  sacrificed  fortune  and 
life  in  a  struggle  that  might  well  be  called 
hopeless,  but  who  knew  that  as  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
so  the  memory  of  their  deeds  would  stir 
men's  souls  in  all  the  years  that  are  to 
come. 

Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace.     By  Alfred  Austin. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Austin's  intro- 
duces itself  as  the  record  of  a  sentimental 
carriage- journey  through  some  of  the 
quiet  spots  of  England,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  conversation,  serious  and  other- 
wise, between  the  characters  already  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  Mr.  Austin's  former 
sketches,  ''  Veronica,"  "  Lamia,"  and 
"  The  Poet,"  interspersed  with  reflections 
of  the  writer's  own.  The  brief  extract 
following  will  illustrate  its  general  qual- 
ity and  tone : 

"  There  is  a  rooted  rusticity  in  Sussex  folk 
which  would  ill  accord  with  manufacture  of 
any    sort.      I    was    pleased    to    find    they    all 

*  touch  their  hats  ' — as,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
say.  why  should  they  not?  They  never  heard 
of  Goethe's  three  reverences :  reverence  for 
what  is  above  one,  reverence  for  what  is  below 
one,  and  reverence  for  oneself.  But  genera- 
tions ago  they  silently  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  have  not  yet  abandoned  it.  I 
know     there    are     parts    of    England     where 

*  touching  the  hat '  would  now  be  regarded  as 
a  trait  of  servility.  In  the  name  of  the  sweet 
charities  of  life,  why?  I  imagine  every  well 
mannered  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
takes  off  his  hat  to  the  Speaker  when  he  meets 
him,  and  calls  him  '  Sir.'  It  is  painful  to  me 
to  pass  a  fellow-creature  in  a  country  lane 
or,  for  that  matter,  on  a  high  road,  and  be 
passed  by  him  as  tho  neither  had  any  existence 
for  the  other.  If  proudly  ignoring  each  other 
be  a  proof  of  independence,  I  prefer  a  little 
sweet  servility.  Unhappy  the  man  who  does 
not  serve  somebody!  Surely  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  redeeming  title  of  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is  Servus  Servorum  Dei,  the  Servant  of  the 
servants  of  God." 

—a  tone  that  we  shall  be  told  doubtless 
is  sadly  conservative,  illiberal  and  unpro- 
gressive.     And  yet  surely  it  is  no  such 


unpleasant  tone,  when  we  have  done  with 
our  strenuous  and  aggressive  progress  for 
the  day  and  have  sat  down  to  spend  the 
evening  in  dressing  gown,  slippers  and 
relaxation.  And  the  general  effect  is 
deepened,  it  is  worth  remarking,  by  Mr. 
Austin's  prose  style,  which,  tho  not  al- 
ways correct  and  seldom  vigorous,  is,  in 
its  ideal,  of  good  old  English  tradition, 
in  conspicuous  distinction  from  that 
broken,  agitated,  tumid  prose  which 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  to-day. 

The  Principles  of  Criticism.  By  W.  Basil 
Worsfold.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  ^i  12  net. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  very  harsli 
things  about  a  study  of  criticism  which 
finds  in  the  literature  of  Plato's  home 
''no  room  for  spiritual  aspirations"; 
which  cites  a  passage  from  Bacon,  in 
itself  a  mere  expansion  of  Aristotle's 
famous  philosophoteron,  to  show  how 
the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
advanced  on  that  of  Athens ;  which  calls 
Addison  *'  the  first  genuine  critic  "  ;  which 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Victor 
Cousin,  yet  never  so  much  as  names 
Boileau  or  Sainte-Beuve — but  in  the  end 
all  such  strictures  might  be  summed  up 
in  a  phrase :  The  author  is  bound  within 
the  illusion  of  the  present.  For  those 
who  are  unread  in  critical  literature  this 
error  renders  the  book  a  dangerous 
guide;  those,  however,  who  can  control 
the  author's  opinions  by  their  own  read- 
ing will  find  the  work  useful  and  sug- 
gestive. The  history  of  the  development 
of  criticism  from  Plato  to  the  present 
day  is  well  told  and  is  discriminating  ex- 
cept where  the  initial  error  perverts  the 
writer's  judgment.  Many  of  the  com- 
ments and  theories  by  the  way  are  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Filigree  Ball.    By  Anna  Katherine  Green. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,;$i.5o. 

In  the  author's  best  vein ;  she  has  done 
nothing  superior,  or  even  equal  to  it,  since 
"  The  Leavenworth  Case "  made  her 
famous  among  the  wise  readers  who 
enjoy  a  good  detective  story.  The  plot 
of  the  present  tale  revolves  about  an  old 
family  mansion  in  Washington,  which 
has  become  notorious  for  a  series  of  in- 
explicable deaths ;  and  the  ingenuity  dis- 
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played  in  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense 
until  the  denouement  is  extraordinary. 
Only  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  last  chapter  not  been  written ;  it 
is  a  bit  of  cheap  sentimentality  thrown 
in  after  the  real  interest  of  the  book 
is  ended.  We  make  no  apology  for 
recommending  so  highly  detective  stories 
of  this  sort,  for  we  regard  the  interest 
they  evoke  as  more  legitimate  than  that 
produced  by  most  other  novels  of  the  day. 

Lees  and  Leaven.     By  Edward  W.  Townsend 
New  York:  McClure,  Pliillips  &  Co.,  ;$i.5o 

A  Summer  in  New  York.  By  Edward  W. 
To\\Tisend.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $l.2S. 

Of  the  two  New  York  stories  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Townsend  one  is  after  the 
style  of  *'  Days  Like  These  "  and  the 
other  follows  the  blithe  "  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  " — only  with  a  difference.  Those 
who  were  attracted  by  the  picture  of  New 
York  life  in  ''  Days  Like  These  "  will 
turn  to  Lees  and  Leaven  for  the  same  in- 
terest and  will  find  it — the  same  mingling 
of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  on  the 
crowded  city  thoroughfares.  The  ''  Ten- 
derloin "  and  Newspaper  Row  are  the 
scenes  of  a  good  deal  that  takes  place ; 
and  the  great  Mr.  Worthington  appears 
once  more,  this  time  with  a  hopeful  son. 
As  for  A  Summer  in  New  York,  change 
the  language  of  Chimmie  Fadden  into 
English  according  to  the  dictionaries 
(slang  dictionaries  for  a  good  part)  and 
let  the  satire  flow  from  above  stairs  in- 
stead of  below,  and  the  book  is  made. 
Those  who  travel  mucli  about  New  York 
these  subway  days  will  appreciate  the  de- 
lightful scene  at  Long  Acre  Square,  and, 
indeed,    all    the    chapters    are    joyfully 


amusmg. 
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The   Better   Sort.      By   Henry  James.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.50. 

Under  cover  of  a  very  affected  literary 
manner  Henry  James  shows  a  lack  of  the 
sense  of  proportion.  His  art  consists  in 
giving  an  air  of  distinction  to  insignifi- 
cant things,  and  his  aspiration  is  to  make 
tragedies  out  of  small  emotions.  There 
is  no  greatness  in  his  mind,  no  altitudes, 
only  a  few  shallow  deeps.  He  puddles, 
but  there  is  no  sea  and  no  sky  line  within 
the  range  of  his  mental  vision.  And  this 
volume  of  short  stories  is  but  a  series  of 


illustrations  which  prove  that  his  defini- 
tions of  character  are  abstruse,  but  not 
philosophical.  He  conceals  the  most  com- 
mon traits  of  human  nature  in  sentences 
that   resemble   algebraic   puzzles,   which 
must  be  solved  by  canceling  parentheses 
and  superfluous  clauses.     It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  calculus  employed   to  explain 
the  little  vulgar  fraction  of  personal  ec- 
centricities.    And  whether  it  denotes  a 
limitation  or  a  distinction,  it  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  Mr.  James  never  permits  an 
attachment  between  the  reader  and  any 
of  his  characters.    There  is  a  psychic  im- 
personality about  them,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they   do  not  radiate  one  thought's 
length  beyond  their  drawing-room  circle 
of  existence.     But  even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
most  admirable  man  becomes  repulsive  to 
the     imagination     upon     the     dissecting 
table.     We  can  no  longer  regard  him  as 
an    active    moral    organism,    capable    of 
good  or  evil;  but  he  is  the  subject,  the 
example,  chosen  to  illustrate  the  scalpel 
skill    of    the    surgeon.      Thus    are    Mr. 
James's   characters   dismembered,   so   to 
speak,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  his 
literary  science. 

Calvert  of  Strathore.  By  Carter  Goodloe. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.50. 
A  story  of  the  American  Legation  at 
Paris  from  the  time  Mr.  Franklin  was 
suceeded  by  Mr.  Jefferson  until  after  the 
guillotine  had  reasoned  with  Louis  XVL 
The  young  hero,  Calvert,  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's private  secretary.  He  made  a  ro- 
mantic marriage  with  a  noble  French 
lady,  served  through  a  short  campaign  in 
France  under  Lafayette,  and  finally  be- 
came involved  in  the  famous  plot  to  res- 
cue the  King  and  Queen  from  the  Paris 
mobs,  which  failed  on  account  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  stubborn  refusal  to  leave  the 
palace  after  all  arrangements  for  the 
flight  had  been  made.  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  good  form  and 
historical  interest  of  the  romance.  What 
it  lacks  in  vivacity  is  more  than  atoned 
for  by  an  admirable  sense  of  proportion 
in  developing  a  situation  amidst  the  per- 
turbations of  a  people's  madness  and 
tragic  frenzy.  Not  nearly  all  the  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  the  French  Revolution 
figure  in  the  tale,  but  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  as  well  as   the  most  desperate 
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characters  in  history  are  depicted.  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  who  had  not  then  written 
"Corinne"  or  "  De  L'Allemagne,"  but 
was  already  famous  because  she  dared  to 
appreciate  Rousseau,  gives  an  exhibition 
of  her  enormous  vanity.  Danton  and  his 
monstrous  brood  sweep  past  more  than 
once.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
depends  more  upon  the  dramatic  facts  of 
history  than  upon  the  blood-and-fury  in- 
spiration which  seems  to  characterize 
most  of  the  work  done  by  this  class  of 
writers.  ^ 

Side-Lights  on  the  Georgian  Period.  By 
George  Paston.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  j^3.oo  net. 

There  is  something  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury life  peculiarly  adapted  for  these  gos- 
siping pleasant  memoirs  and  studies. 
The  high  seriousness  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  its  later  tone  of  brazen 
cynicism  had  passed  away,  while  the  new 
ardor  and  emotional  license  of  the  nine- 
teenth was  yet  to  come.  Between  the  two 
lay  this  period,  which  may  perhaps  best 
be  described  as  the  age  of  manners  and 
convention.  There  was  emotion  to  be 
sure,  as  any  reader  of  Richardson  knows, 
but  it  was  emotion  proceeding  from  a 
strangely  artificial  view  of  social  morals. 
There  was  religious  enthusiasm,  as  the 
work  of  Wesley  proves,  but  this  touched 
only  a  small  part  and  as  a  rule  the  less 
conspicuous  part  of  the  people.  There 
was  philosophy  abroad,  but  in  England 
at  least  it  barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
thought.  Manners  were  the  age,  and  a 
host  of  writers — notably  Austin  Dobson 
and  Edmund  Gosse — have  made  them 
the  subject  of  light  and  curious  study. 
The  writer,  who  calls  herself  George 
Paston,  may  well  be  ranked  among  the 
first  of  these  kindly  investigators.  The 
present  book  consists  of  a  series  of  chap- 
ters presenting  various  less  known 
phases  of  eighteenth-century  manners 
and  character  as  expressed  in  manners. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  "  A  Bumey 
Friendship,"  with  several  unpublished 
letters  in  the  usual  sprightly  fashion  of 
that  lady.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  that  on  "  The  Ideal  Woman," 
wherein  the  modest,  yielding  heroine  of 
the  day  is  neatly  painted.  "  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  feminine  mind,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  habitually  aims  at  nothing 
higher  than  an  exemption  from  blame ;  " 


and  "  A  woman's  noblest  station  is  re- 
treat," wrote  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  Good. 
Those  were  the  days  when  every  good- 
looking  young  woman  supposed  every 
man  she  met  was  plotting  to  run  off  with 
her — as,  indeed,  he  too  often  was.  The 
result  was  a  strange  form  of  false 
modesty  and  self-effacement.  But  nous 
avons  change  tout  cela.  Other  chapters 
of  the  book  carry  the  reader  lightly 
through  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  eighteenth- 
century  life. 

Pebbles 

Some  girls  use  a  perfumery  that  smells 
like  stewed  prunes. — Atchison   Globe. 

.  . .  .You  often  hear  it  said  a  woman  has  in- 
tuition; as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  suspicion. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

....We  have  resolved  to  deny  ourself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  The  Congressional  Record 
during  Lent. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 

....A  plebiscite  of  posterity,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  wants  to  be  born  or  not,  seems 
to  be  called  for. — The  New  York  Mail  and 
Express. 

....  Cable  reports  a  rising  in  Canton  against 
the  Manchus.  The  Manchus  probably  control 
the  street-railways. — The  New  York  Evening 
Telegram. 

. ..  .The  average  woman  doesn't  seem  satis- 
fied unless  she  has  given  some  of  her  children 
names  that  would  look  well  printed  on  the  out- 
side of  a  sleeping  car. — Atchison  Globe. 

. . . ."  Why,  Willie,"  said  mamma,  "  you're 
pulling  your  cat's  tail."  "  Mamma,  I  ain't 
pulling  her  tail.  I'm  only  holding  it,  and  she's 
doing  the  pulling." — Humane  Society  Bulle- 
tin. 

...."My  dear  sir,"  wrote  the  editor  to  the 
persistent  young  author,  "  in  order  to  simplify 
matters  somewhat,  we  are  inclosing  a  bunch  of 
our  '  declined  with  thanks '  notices.  If  you 
will  put  one  of  these  in  an  envelope  with  your 
manuscript,  and  mail  it  to  yourself,  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  all  of  us,  and  you  will  be 
saving  something  in  postage  as  well." — Chi- 
cago Evening  Post. 

MUNICIPAL    MOTS. 

Boston  is  its  own  reward. 
Chicago  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
An  ancient  and  a  fish-like  Gloucester. 
Every  Pittsburg  has  a  silver  lining. 
Washington    makes    strange   bed-fellows. 
All's  Philadelphia  on  the  Potomac. 
Oh,    Brooklyn,    where   is    thy   sting?      Flat- 
bush,  where  is  thy  victory? 

The  race  is  to  the  New  York. — Life. 
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The  Coal  Strike  Arbitration 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  report 
of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion is  the  most  important  document  ever 
issued  on  the  labor  question.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  Commission  will  bear  to  the 
history  of  American  industry  what  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  has 
been  to  American  politics.  For  the  award 
of  the  Commission  is  not  merely  a  de- 
cision on  wages — it  is  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  a  great  industry  and  a  type  for 
other  industries. 

Altho  the  Commissioners  shrink  from 
recommending  compulsory  arbitration 
for  the  future,  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  theirs  has  been  an  actual, 
albeit  a  crude,  compulsory  arbitration. 
After  proclaiming  for  several  months 
that  they  would  never  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  operators  were  forced  by  the 
public  and  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  yield  to  an  official,  tho  not  a 
legal,  tribunal.  The  entire  transaction 
was  compulsory,  altho  it  lacked  the  sav- 
ing features  of  the  New  Zealand  type  in 
that  it  followed  rather  than  preceded  a 
strike.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  lesson  will  be  lost,  and  at 
the  next  great  industrial  dispute  which 
threatens  the  life,  health  and  industry  of 
millions  of  non-combatants  compulson/ 
arbitration  will  come  earlier,  if  it  does  not 
even  precede  the  outbreak.  This  is  the 
first  great  constitutional  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 

The  second  precedent  is  the  recognition 
of  organized  labor.  On  this  point  the 
report  of  the  Commission  is  in  most 
curious  contrast  with  the  award  of  the 
Commission.  While  the  report  condemns 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as 
an  irresponsible  body,  the  award  creates 
a  "  Board  of  Conciliation,"  on  which  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  no  other 
organization,  will  have  equal  representa- 
tion with  the  operators.  The  Mine 
Workers'  Union  has  divided  the  anthra- 
cite field  into  three  districts,  each  with 
a  district  president  and  other  officers,  and 
with  this  fact  necessarily  in  view  the 
Commission  says : 


"  If  there  shall  be  a  division  of  the  whole 
district  into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  shall  exist  an  organization  representing 
a  majority  of  the  mine  workers  of  such  dis- 
trict, one  of  said  Board  of  Conciliation  shall 
be  appointed  by  each  of  said  organizations, 
and  three  other  persons  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  operators,  the  operators  in  each  of  said 
districts  appointing  one  person." 

According  to  this  decision  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  will  consist  of  three  per- 
sons chosen  by  districts  Nos.  i,  7  and 
9  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  three  persons  chosen  by  operators 
in  the  same  districts.  Herein  the  Com- 
mission showed  its  good  practical  sense 
by  recognizing  conditions  as  they  exist. 
When  the  mine  workers  see  their  three 
district  presidents  on  a  board  with  three 
operators,  with  power  to  pass  upon  all 
disputes  throughout  the  entire  field,  they 
will  surely  be  content  with  such  effective 
recognition,  even  tho  the  operators  stand 
bravely  by  their  fiction  that  they  are  not 
dealing  with  the  union.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  in  the  course  of  three  years 
the  operators  will  desert  their  fiction  and 
also  recognize  conditions.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  hope  to  win  over  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  employees  and  secure 
the  ready  co-operation  of  the  union  of- 
ficials in  enforcing  the  terms  of  the 
award. 

Not  only  does  the  award  effectually 
recognize  the  union,  but  it  makes  it  to  the 
interest  of  the  non-union  man  to  join  the 
union.  The  non-unionists,  being  a 
minority,  have  no  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Conciliation,  and,  therefore, 
each  non-unionist  having  a  grievance 
against  his  employer  must  come  before  1 
board  unanimously  hostile  to  him. 
Whereas,  the  unionist  can  carry  his  com- 
plaint up  to  the  highest  court  of  the  in- 
dustry through  his  paid  delegate,  the  non- 
unionist  cannot  do  so  unless  he  also  or- 
ganizes. On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mission makes  the  following  award, 
which  may  be  considered  the  third  im- 
portant precedent  laid  down : 

"  No  person  shall  be  refused  employment,  or 
in  any  way  discriminated  against,  on  account 
of  membership  or  non-membership  in   any  la- 
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bor  organization ;  and  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against,  or  interference  with,  any 
employee  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  labor 
organization  by  members  of  sucli  organiza- 
tion." 

This  section  protects  the  unionist  from 
dismissal  on  account  of  his  membership, 
as  well  as  the  non-unionist  on  account  ot 
his  non-membership.  It,  therefore,  pre- 
vents the  employer  from  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  union  by  substituting 
non-unionists.  Under  its  terms  the  union 
will  not  grow  less,  and  the  other  awards 
will  help  it  to  grow  more.  Of  course  the 
non-unionists,  without  any  sacrifices,  get 
the  increase  of  lo  to  50  per  cent.  ^  in 
wages  (measured  by  the  hour),  which 
the  -  unionists  have  secured  only  after 
five  months  of  suffering.  This  fact  will 
not  reconcile  the  tmionists  to  the  presence 
of  non-unionists.  The  award  will  pre- 
vent positive  injury  to  them,  however, 
while  at  work,  but  it  cannot  force  the 
union  member  to  help  the  non-member 
beyond  the  actual  rules  and  orders  of  the 
foreman  and  mine  superintendent.  The 
execution  of  the  award  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendents,  and  the  union  is 
forbidden  to  strike  when  the  superin- 
tendent discharges  a  man  for  its  alleged 
violation.  The  union  can  only  bring  the 
matter  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  and 
thence  to  the  arbitrator  to  be  appointed 
by  Judge  Gray.  While  in  this  way  the 
non-unionist  is  protected  against  positive 
injury  while  at  work,  he  is  not  guaranteed 
the  friendly  assistance  of  fellow  work- 
men when  in  need,  and  is  not  protected 
when  not  at  work  except  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law.  The  sooner  the  opera- 
tors realize  that  the  award  greatly 
strengthens  the  union  and  assures  its 
increase,  the  sooner,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  they  strive  to  enlist  the  officers  of 
the  union  in  a  joint  effort  to  enforce  its 
decrees. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  within  the 
three  years'  life  of  the  award  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  have 
taken  to  heart  the  criticisms  and  ad- 
monitions of  the  Commission.  If  20  per 
cent,  of  the  membership  is  boys,  the 
union  should  establish  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship without  vote,  as  is  usual 
with  other  labor  organizations.  Certainly 
it  behooves  the  union  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  piiblic  and  the  operators,  so 


that  at  the  expiration  of  this  award  it 
may  be  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  annual  agreements,  as  it  already 
does  in  the  bituminous  fields. 

One  important  lesson  of  the  award 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Had  the  operators 
dealt  with  the  union  in  April,  1902,  the 
union  would  have  accepted  a  very  slight 
concession.  Mr,  Mitchell  was  almost 
able  to  prevent  a  strike  with  no  conces- 
sion whatever,  and  had  there  been  even 
a  nominal  concession  he  certainly  could 
have  succeeded.  Now,  after  a  strike,  the 
Commission  grants  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  and  upward  in  wages,  altho  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  the  mine  workers 
are  already  earning  as  much  per  day  as 
other  workmen  of  similar  skill  and  effi- 
ciency. Employers  generally  may  judge 
from  this  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  unions,  they  will 
come  off  better  by  dealing  directly  with 
the  unions  than  they  will  by  forcing  the 
public  and  the  Government  to  take  a 
hand. 

Tolstoy  Staged 

Tolstoy  has  suffered  much  from  cen- 
sors, translators  and  misinterpreters  in 
all  lands,  but  the  treatment  he  is  receiv- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  dramatizers  is 
the  worst  of  all.  The  dramatic  art  is  so 
far  behind  the  literary,  or  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  rather,  that  the  theater  au- 
dience is  so  inferior  to  readers  in  quick- 
ness of  artistic  perception,  that  ordinary 
human  beings  with  their  much  mixed 
motives  must  be  made  into  the  heroes 
and  heavy  villains  of  easily  recognizable 
types  of  the  stage.  A  literary  work  in 
delicate  shades  of  color  has  to  be  re- 
drawn in  black  and  white  when  it  is  put 
behind  the  footlights.  A  Correggio  be- 
comes a  Ribera.  Just  so  we  have  seen 
a  half-tone  portrait  from  a  book  thrown 
ten  feet  high  on  the  screen  with  the 
stereopticon  and  become  an  almost  un- 
recognizable mass  of  dots  and  splashes. 
The  Jane  Eyre  of  the  stage  is  a  snippy 
miss  and  Trilby  is  a  burlesque. 

Some  books  of  action,  like  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  can  be  transferred 
to  the  stage  without  injury,  sometimes 
with  advantage  in  that  we  can  see  what 
before  we  merely  read  about ;  but  in  the 
case  of  many  books,  besides  the  coarsen- 
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ing  effect  which  has  been  mentioned, 
there  is  a  displacement  of  the  center  of 
gravity  which  changes  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  piece,  turning  *'  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  into  a  minstrel  show  and  "  Ben 
Hur  "  into  a  circus.  However  good  a 
play  may  result  from  the  transformation, 
it  is  wrong  to  call  it  by  the  same  name  as 
the  book.  Especially  is  this  an  injury  to 
the  author  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  dramatizations  of  Tolstoy's 
'*  Resurrection,"  the  motive  of  the  play 
is  the  opposite  of  the  teaching  of  the 
novel.  The  London  and  New  York  ver- 
sions of  this  play  are  adaptations  of  the 
French  dramatization  by  M.  Henry  Ba- 
taille.  But  M.  Bataille,  according  to  the 
dram>atic  critic  of  the  Mercure  de 
France,  **  has  not  treated  the  same  sub- 
ject as  Tolstoy,"  but  has  produced  "  a 
work  truly  noble,  truly  pure,"  with  a 
beauty  quite  its  own.  The  reason  given 
for  the  chief  alteration  is  that  Prince 
Nekhludoff  would  appear  on  the  French 
stage  "  a  little  cold,  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous perhaps,"  for  the  same  reason  doubt- 
less that  Joseph  of  Genesis  is  looked 
upon  by  the  French  as  a  comic  character. 
Therefore  Maslova,  with  a  few  necessary 
alterations  of  course,  becomes  the  center 
of  interest,  and  "  the  prolog,  where  we 
assist  in  the  juvenile  loves  of  Nekhludoff 
and  Maslova,  is  of  a  seducing  grace." 
With  that  as  a  starter  we  can  easily  see 
how  the  whole  play  is  worked  out  with- 
out shocking  any  of  the  conventionalities 
of  the  French  theater.  When  the  Prince 
appears  in  the  prison  Maslova,  as  usual 
at  first,  repels  him  with  scornful  re- 
proaches, then  flies  to  his  arms,  and  later, 
finding  that  she  cannot  retain  his  love 
with  her  faded  charms,  bids  him  a  tear- 
ful adieu  rather  than  sacrifice  his  life, 
just  as  the  grisette  of  the  property  room 
always  does,  and  "  the  denouement  is  full 
of  grandeur."  So  "  adapted  "  it  might 
almost  have  been  written  by  a  real  ''  art- 
ist "  like  Sardou,  instead  of  by  a  cranky, 
barefooted  Russian.  No  wonder  that  we 
hear  that  ''  M.  Bataille,  in  so  modifying 
what  has  been  given  him  by  Tolstoy,  has 
proved  what  an  able  dramatic  author  he 
is,"  and  we  learn  that  Tolstoy  has  gained 
multitudes  of  "  disciples  "  through  this 
play.  The  "  youthful  error,"  the  sad  and 
picturesque  consequences,  the  repentance, 
the   atonement,   the   restoration    (of  the 


man) — there  they  are,  the  five  acts,  all 
perfect,  all  French — and  nothing  at  all 
of  Tolstoy. 

Whether  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection " 
could  be  successfully  dramatized  we  can- 
not say,  but  it  certainly  has  not  been. 
Yet  the  book  is  dramatic  in  plan  and 
structure  according  to  the  strictest  stand- 
ards of  the  critics.  It  starts  with  a  prob- 
lem and  reaches  a  triumphant  solution; 
it  begins  in  the  midst  of  a  perplexing 
situation  and  attains  a  true  climax.  The 
characters  are  strongly  individualized 
and  life-like,  and  yet  the  current  of  the 
story  is  the  irresistible  movement  of  the 
fatality  of  consequences  to  a  degree  that 
would  satisfy  a  Greek  dramatist.  It  is 
almost  rigidly  symmetrical.  There  are 
five  acts.  In  each  act  Nekhludoff  vio- 
lates one  of  the  five  laws  of  God  given 
in  Matt.  5:21-48,  and  he  suffers  the 
natural  and  inevitable  penalty  in  each 
case.  He  finds  that  he  cannot  with  the 
best  of  intentions  and  the  most  heroic 
self-sacrifice  undo  in  the  least  the  harm 
he  has  done  by  these  transgressions. 
Finally  when  he  is  humbled  by  the  fail- 
ure of  all  his  efforts,  he  attains  deliver- 
ance, not  by  works,  not  by  faith,  but  by 
knowledge.  Like  Buddha  under  the  bo- 
tree  he  suddenly  sees  as  in  a  vision  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  with  which  he 
has  been  entangled,  and  is  henceforth 
freed  from  "  the  wheel  of  the  law."  He 
knows  that  he  did  wrong  (i)  to  be 
angry,  (2)  to  lust  after  a  woman,  (3) 
to  bind  himself  with  an  oath,  (4)  to  de- 
mand vengeance  for  injuries,  and  (5)  to 
fight  his  enemies.  Did  Nekhludoff  ''  live 
happily  ever  after  ?  "  Did  he  return  to 
the  gay  life  of  the  capital,  or  did  he  live 
among  the  exiles  in  Siberia?  Tolstoy 
does  not  tell  us.  Why  ?  Because  it  does 
not  matter.  Wherever  he  was  he  was 
living  in  a  new  world  because  he  was  a 
new  man.  He  has  "  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds  "  and  the  book  is  ended. 
This  is  the  true  denouement  and  there 
can  be  no  grander  in  the  life  of  man. 

We  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Tolstoy's 
views.  We  never  found  any  one  who 
did.  His  judgments  are  often  distorted 
and  his  taste  is  sometimes  vitiated.  But, 
however  erratic,  he  is  a  prophet  of  great 
moral  truths,  and  he  embodies  these,  ap- 
parently against  his  will,  in  very  artistic 
forms.    To  convert  one  of  these  dramas 
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of  the  inner  life  into  the  conventional 
8tage-play  by  the  simple  process  of 
"  leaving  out  all  the  preaching  "  and  sub- 
stituting new  motives  and  problems  is  an 
unendurable  misrepresentation,  for  it  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  art 
which  Tolstoy  advocates  and  practices. 

Social  Control 

Events  are  moving  rapidly  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  other  countries,  to- 
ward some  reorganization  of  the  political 
and  industrial  structure  of  society.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  possible  for  intelligent 
men  still  to  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day 
of  capitalistic  combinations  and  of  trade 
unions  might  pass,  and  that  the  world 
might  return  to  an  unrestrained  individ- 
ualistic competition.  No  man  in  his  senses 
cherishes  such  a  hope  to-day. 

The  only  question  now  is  whether  the 
coming  system  will  be  monopolistic,  so- 
cialistic, or  some  third  possibility.  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  living  under  a 
regime  of  monopoly,  more  extensive  and 
remarkable  than  any  that  the  world  has 
seen.  A  comparatively  few  men,  owners 
of  enormous  wealth,  practically  con- 
trol industrial  output,  transportation, 
credit  operations  and  the  market  for 
labor.  Many  of  these  men  hold 
seats  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  a  little  knot  of  Senators  is  more 
and  more  dominating  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  labor  organi- 
zations, on  their  part,  solidified  by  con- 
fronting compacted  capital,  are  assum- 
ing an  imperious  attitude  toward  every 
individual  workingman,  and  making  it 
increasingly  impossible  for  any  wage- 
earner  to  obtain  a  livelihood  except  on 
terms  fixed  by  the  union. 

The  question  which  the  people  must 
face,  therefore,  is  this:  Are  we  to  give 
up  without  a  struggle  the  ideals  of  Re- 
publicanism and  of  Democracy,  and  allow 
a  class  to  become  virtual  dictators  in 
American  life  ?  Or  are  we  going  to  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  solve  the  problem  to 
which  every  experiment  in  Republican- 
ism thus  far  in  the  world's  history  has 
led,  but  which  no  republic  hitherto  has 
solved  successfully? 

That  problem  can  be  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle question  :  Can  Republicanism  be  pre- 
served unless  we  can  establish  and  main- 


tain a  large  measure  of  equality?  The 
relation  between  equality  and  Republi- 
canism was  perceived  by  the  founders 
of  our  American  Government.  Equality 
of  educational  advantages  was  seen  to  be 
of  vital  importance,  and  was  established 
in  the  common  school  system.  Equality 
before  the  law  was  proclaimed  in  all  our 
constitutions.  Political  equality,  not  con- 
templated at  the  outset,  has  gradually 
been  established  since  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration. Property  qualifications  for 
voting  have  disappeared,  and  we  now 
have  a  practically  unrestricted  manhood 
suffrage,  except  in  some  Southern  States. 

The  necessity  of  setting  legal  bounds 
to  economic  inequality  was  understood 
by  Jefferson,  to  whom  we  owe  the  pro- 
hibition of  primogeniture  and  entail.  But 
not  even  Jefferson  could  have  foreseen 
that  extensive  or  complicated  legal 
restrictions  upon  economic  inequality 
could  become  necessary  in  a  nation  whose 
scattered  inhabitants  claimed  a  continent 
of  virgin  soil  as  their  inheritance.  No 
human  being  before  the  Civil  War  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  would  witness  in 
America  greater  disparities  of  fortune 
than  could  be  found  under  any  European 
monarchy. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  had  arrived 
at  its  highest  material  prosperity  the 
early  Roman  institutions  of  the  Repub- 
lican period  had  been  so  warped  and 
abused  that  they  had  become  an  easily 
worked  mechanism  in  the  hands  of  im- 
perial dictators.  From  that  moment  the 
power  and  glory  of  Rome  began  to  wane. 
Must  all  nations  follow  round  and  round 
in  the  cycle  that  Rome  fulfilled?  Or  is 
it  possible  that  America,  which  has 
solved  so  many  experiments  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  industrial  organization,  may 
yet  solve  the  greatest  one  of  all — that, 
namely,  of  arresting  the  tendency  toward 
oligarchy  or  imperialism,  which  appears 
when  a  great  disparity  of  fortune  has 
arisen,  and  find  a  way  to  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  popular  power,  thereby 
establishing  a  truly  democratic  social 
system  ? 

Socialism  offers  a  plausible  way  of 
reconciling  vast  industrial  developments 
with  the  supremacy  of  popular  power. 
But  whether  Socialism  is  a  workable 
scheme  is  a  question  that  no  human  being 
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can  as  yet  answer  affirmatively.  All  So- 
cialistic plans  thus  far  formui;itcd  are 
singularly  crujfe  and  mechanical.  If  the 
only  scheme  of  social  organization  vliat 
may  be  substituted  for  monopolistic  trusts 
is  Socialism,  we  can  hardly  look  for  an 
era  of  Democracy. 

That  which  Socialism  presents  of  really 
vital  importance,  however,  admits  of 
separation  from  all  mechanical  Socialistic 
schemes.  The  vital  principle  of  Social- 
ism is  social  control.  It  is  the  assertion 
that  society  is  and  must  remain  supreme 
not  only  above  the  individual,  but  es- 
pecially above  all  combinations  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  the  assertion  that  the  state 
must  control  the  corporation,  and  that 
the  corporation  must  not  control  the 
state.  This  principle  the  American 
people  must  assert  practically  if  America 
is  to  have  a  different  future  from  that 
which  lay  before  the  Rome  of  Augustus. 
Happily,  we  see  multiplying  signs  that 
the  people  themselves  are  becoming  alive 
to  this  truth.  We  predict  that  the  day  is 
at  hand  when  corporations  will  in  fact 
exist  and  do  business  subject  to  the  rule 
already  legally  asserted  in  their  charters, 
but  seldom  enforced,  that  the  state  holds 
over  them  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  that  they  live  on  condition  that  they 
serve  the  public  as  the  public  demands,  in 
full  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 


The  Senate  and  the  Treaties 

When  the  Senate  began  its  recent  ex- 
traordinary session  it  was  conscious  of  a 
sharp  concentration  of  public  attention 
upon  its  proceedings.  Smarting  under 
the  severe  but  just  criticism  of  the  com- 
ing Speaker  of  the  House,  it  sought  at 
first  to  defend  itself  by  indignant  protests 
against  this  violation  of  the  unwritten 
rules  of  comity.  Immediately  afterward, 
however,  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  it  took  up  in  earnest  the 
work  which  the  President  had  asked  it 
to  do.  Further  delay  and  prolonged  sub- 
mission to  the  wishes  of  one  or  two  men, 
it  was  seen,  would  confirm  a  grow- 
ing suspicion  that  the  Senate  had  been 
strangled  by  its  own  rules  of  courtesy  or 
hypnotized  by  the  endless  verbosity  of 
Mr.  Morgan.  There  was  some  danger 
that  the  Upper  House  would  lose  the  re- 


spect of  the  American  people,  to  whoirii 
it  seemed  supremely  silly  for  a  nine- 
tenths  majority  to  pretend  that  it  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  one  unreason- 
able talker.  To  retain  that  respect  the 
debate  upon  the  Canal  treaty  was  con- 
ducted with  such  earnestness  and  vigor 
that  all  obstacles  were  speedily  removed. 
Silenced  at  last,  Mr.  Morgan  offered  fifty 
of  his  amendments  in  a  bunch  and  saw 
them  swept  aside  without  a  call  of  the 
roll.  Amendments  prepared  by  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  were  also  rejected,  and 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  number 
of  those  who  said  "  Nay  "  was  only  five 
— or  nine,  if  the  pairs  be  included.  -i 

This  result  is  a  forcible  argument  for 
a  revision  of  the  Senate's  rules,  for  it 
shows  how  eighty-one  Senators  who  de- 
sired to  vote  for  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant treaties  ever  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  permitted  themselves  to  be 
held  in  bondage  by  nine  whose  leader's 
aim  was  to  break  the  parliamentary  rec- 
ord for  talking.  This  was  not  a  minority- 
that  deserved  to  be  protected  for  an  in- 
definite time  in  an  effort  to  prevent  ac- 
tion, at  the  cost  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  treaty.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion the  Senate  should  strictly  enforce  its 
present  rules  or  make  new  ones.  •' 

We  analyzed  this  treaty  in  these  pages 
some  time  ago.  Undoubtedly  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  would  prefer  that 
our  Government's  authority  and  power 
in  the  Canal  zone  should  be  unrestrained; 
and  absolute.  But  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  agreement  on  this  point  were  all 
that  Secretary  Hay  could  obtain.  Colom- 
bia's representatives  at  Washington  and 
Bogota  were  very  sensitive  and  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  this  question  of 
sovereignty  and  the  use  of  armed  forces 
in  the  zone.  There  is  some  evidence  that, 
the  grant  even  in  its  present  form  is  re- 
garded by  influential  Colombians  as  ex- 
cessive. At  the  same  time  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  the  opinion  of 
prominent  members  of  our  Senate  the 
concession  of  power  and  authority  is  am- 
ple. At  all  events  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  even  by  another  increase  of  the 
price  to  be  paid,  our  Government  could 
have  got  no  more.  We  think  that  what 
the  treaty  gives  will  prove  to  be  enough^ 
and  we  hope  that  ratification  will  not  be 
delayed  at  Bogota  as  it  has  been  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors toward  the  treaty  does  not  commend 
their  party  to  the  pnbHc  as  a  wise  and 
trustworthy  Opposition.  Ratification  at 
Bogota  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
prevented  if  the  first  of  their  caucus 
amendments  had  been  adopted.  This 
they  must  have  seen.  But  we  can- 
not think  that  a  majority  of  them 
really  desired  to  kill  the  treaty.  The  sec- 
ond caucus  amendment — intended,  it  was 
explained,  to  inform  Mexico  that  we 
have  no  designs  upon  her  territory — was 
unnecessary,  but  it  was  supported  with 
much  argument.  These  caucus  proposi- 
tions, taken  with  the  assertions  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  debate  that  our  Government 
was  proceeding  in  this  matter  with  un- 
seemly haste  and  reckless  expenditure, 
made  a  pitiful  show  of  party  policy.  In 
view  of  the  history  of  our  dealings  with 
this  project  it  is  absurd  to  complain  now 
of  our  haste.  The  expenditure  for  which 
Congress  with  substantial  unanimity  has 
provided  is  not  extravagant  for  a  canal 
that  has  now  become  a  necessity  for  the 
United  States  and  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  politically  and  commercially  a  most 
profitable  investment. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  with  Cuba, 
the  Senate's  work  was  not  well  done.  It 
may  be  that  the  approval  of  the  House  is 
required  under  the  Constitution;  but 
now,  when  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  promise  of  reciprocity  was  given — 
as  they  believe — to  the  Cuban  Commis- 
sioners, the  treaty  cannot  become  effective 
before  November  or  December,  and  it 
may  be  lost  by  reason  of  the  conflicting 
clauses  concerning  an  exchange  of  rati- 
fications. The  support  of  certain  Sena- 
tors was  obtained  by  an  amendment 
which  seeks  to  prevent  us  from  making, 
for  five  years  to  come,  other  treaties  of 
reciprocity  involving  any  reduction  of 
our  high  tariff  on  sugar.  This  kills  the 
pending  treaties  with  Jamaica  and  other 
West  Indian  colonies,  which  ought  to  be 
ratified.  It  may  make  the  treaty  more 
attractive  to  Cuba,  but  this  was  not  the 
aim  and  motive  of  those  who  wrote  it. 
In  the  interest  of  narrow  protectionists 
who  arc  hostile  to  tariff  reciprocity  in  any 
form,  this  amendment  was  framed  and 
adopted.  It  represents  the  extreme  pro- 
tectionist element  in  the  Republican 
party,  an  element  which  must  hereafter 
contend   against  the   growing  power  of 


the  liberal  element  which  Governor 
Cummins  and  Senator  Dolliver,  of  Iowa, 
represent. 

Those  who  have  caused  so  much  delay 
in  the  completion  of  a  commercial  agree- 
ment with  Cuba,  and  who  have  now  at- 
tached this  amendment  to  the  treaty,  must 
see  that  one  effect  of  their  action  will 
be,  in  all  probability,  a  sharp  and  pro- 
longed tariff  debate  at  the  coming  session 
of  Congress — the  session  immediately 
preceding  the  Presidential  campaign. 
This  treaty,  or  a  resolution  for  approval 
of  it,  may  serve  as  a  text.  Thus,  by  caus- 
ing delay,  they  may  have  opened  the  way 
for  or  promoted  a  discussion  which  they 
would  like  to  prevent.  Tariff  revision  is 
an  issue  that  must  eventually  be  faced. 
The  smothering  of  Mr.  McKinley's  reci- 
procity agreements  does  not  tend  to 
conciliate  those  Republicans  who  believe 
that  our  high  duties  should  be  tempered 
by  treaty  reductions.  Their  number  is 
increasing.  Europe's  new  tariffs,  aimed 
at  our  agricultural  products,  will  make 
converts  to  this  policy  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  they  will  make  an  irresistible  de- 
mand for  such  reciprocal  treaties  as  they 
desire,  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the 
susrar    beet     factories    and    the    Tariff 


League 
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Balfour's  Fading  Majority 

The  Balfour  Government  is  held  in 
power  solely  by  a  coalition  with  the  Irish 
members.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  the 
best  political  strategy  by  this  solid  con- 
tingent that  they  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  any  Government,  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  to  serve  their  purpose. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power  he 
took  up  their  program  and  offered  to 
give  them  all  they  wanted,  local  self- 
government,  under  the  name  of  an  Irish 
Parliament.  But  the  Lords  would  not 
consent,  and  the  Conservatives  came  into 
power,  aided  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  a 
rump  from  the  Liberals  led  by  him.  Now 
the  rump  controls  the  Conservative  party 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  strongest 
man  in  Great  Britain,  with  his  orchids, 
his  American  wife  and  his  grand  Im- 
perialism. But  the  Irish  members'"  are 
too  wise  to  consider  the  jeers  and  flouts 
of  which  they  were  the  victims  in  the 
days  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell,  and  they 
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turn  just  as  cheerfully  and  sardonically 
to  the  hands  that  smote  them,  and  the 
Unionists,  as  the  Conservative  camp  is 
now  called,  just  as  sardonically  accept  the 
despised  fellowship  and  make  political 
bargains  with  their  old  enemies  who  leave 
their  old  friends  in  the  lurch ;  for  what  is 
gratitude  but  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to 
come  ? 

And  the  favors  are  promised.  There 
is  an  Irish  Catholic  university,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  estates  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords for  distribution  among  the  tenants 
for  a  fair  rent  and  the  difference  made 
up  by  English  taxation,  and,  finally,  with 
this  a  considerable  measure  of  home  rule, 
altho  just  what  form  the  proposed  Irish 
Parliament  is  to  take  we  do  not  yet  know. 
But  this  week  the  land  purchase  scheme 
is  to  be  presented  and  it  will  probably 
go  through  by  a  thumping  majority,  and 
the  Conservatives  under  Balfour  will  get 
all  the  honor  of  it  and  all  the  thanks,  just 
as  they  have  in  other  emergencies  cap- 
tured the  creed  and  slogan  of  their  Lib- 
eral foes.  It  is  well  that  they  do,  for 
they  only  can  carry  a  radical  reform 
through  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  support  of  the  Irish  members  is 
the  only  hope  of  the  Balfour  Govern- 
ment, for  on  every  side  it  finds  dissatis- 
faction, partly  for  its  good  deeds  and 
partly  for  its  bad.  In  the  former  category 
we  count  the  temperance  legislation 
which  puts  it  into  the  power  of  the  local 
magistrates  to  reduce  the  number  of  pub- 
lic houses,  the  English  name  for  what 
we  call  saloons.  The  vigor  with  which 
the  magistrates  have  exercised  their  new 
authority  has  set  the  whole  liquor  trade 
against  them,  with  all  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  breweries,  which  have  been  the 
left  arm  of  a  Conservative  Government, 
as  the  Established  Church  has  been  its 
right  arm.  And  the  subserviency  of  the 
Government  to  the  Church  has  stirred 
the  Nonconformists  to  the  verge  of  pas- 
sive resistance  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  Education  Act.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  will  go  to  this  extreme,  but  some 
will,  and  the  effect  will  be  serious  on  the 
public  mind.  Indeed,  it  already  is,  and  a 
new  complication  arises  in  the  Govern- 
ment proposition  to  endow  a  Catholic 
university.  That  would  be  carrying  the 
subsidy  to  religion  to  a  new  extreme,  and 
the  Irish  who  ask  it  are  quite  losing  favor 
in  the  Liberal  ranks. 


These  grounds  for  angry  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  are 
so  nuich  added  to  the  general  sense  of 
disgust  with  the  way  in  which  the  South 
African  war  was  managed  and  with  the 
failure  to  institute  vigorous  reforms  in  the 
army.  To  these  failures  in  the  department 
of  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  War  Minister,  is  now 
added  the  muddling  of  the  Venezuelan 
matter  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Eoreign 
Secretary.  All  public  sentiment  goes 
against  the  Government,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  in  the  by-elections  even 
"  safe  "  constituencies  have  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition.  Nothing  is  left 
to  support  the  Government  but  its  Irish 
alliance,  and  that  is  a  relentless  alliance 
which  will  give  support  only  so  long  as 
its  demands  are  being  granted.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  succeed  in 
passing  his  compulsory  land  purchase 
bill,  and  that  then  he  will  seek  a  division 
in  which  he  is  sure  to  be  defeated,  that 
he  may  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal 
to  the  people.  Or,  if  that  seems  danger- 
ous, he  may  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
Unionist  Government  by  going  himself 
into  the  House  of  Lords  and  transferring 
the  Premiership  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
only  man  in  the  Government  who  holds 
the  heart  and  praise  of  the  people. 

^         ,  The   resignation   of   Presi- 

Tj     •       ^.  dent  Castro  was  not  gen- 

Resignation  ,,  .   .  ,  '^     . 

erally  anticipated  and  it 
might  be  very  unfortunate  at  just  this 
juncture.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  Sefior 
Pulido,  who  has  just  left  the  Venezuelan 
Legation  at  Washington  with  dispatches 
from  Minister  Bowen  to  President  Cas- 
tro. Castro  had  not  notified  Minister 
Bowen  of  his  intention  to  resign  and  it 
was  probably  a  sudden  impulse.  Doubt- 
less he  did  not  expect  the  resignation  to  be 
accepted,  and  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
has  made  haste  to  decline  to  receive  it. 
We  shall  know  later  whether,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  dispatches,  he  insists  upon 
resigning;  but  most  important  is  the  in- 
timation that  his  resignation  is  meant  as 
a  plain  rebuke  to  German  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  revolutionists.  Their  aid 
to  enemies  in  the  field  would  be  utterly 
unjustifiable  and  might  well  be  publicly 
resented.  Should  he  insist  on  resigning 
we  may  presume  that  his  brother  will  be- 
come titular  President,  while  Castro  will 
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remain  in  real  control,  but  will  take  a 
vacation  from  the  immediate  cares  of 
state  until  he  may  be  ready  again  to  take 
the  reins.  Should  his  resignation  be 
more  than  nominal,  he  may,  as  others 
before  him  have  done,  take  his  wealth  to 
Paris,  where  South  American  Presidents 
who  have  been  good  to  themselves  go  be- 
fore they  die,  especially  if  the  people  are 
tired  of  them.  But  in  this  case  Castro 
has  proved  stronger  than  the  revolution- 
ists and  there  is  no  thought  on  his  part 
of  fleeing.  The  agreements  made  already 
with  the  European  Powers  will  hold  even 
if  he  should  resign,  but  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  he  should  remain,  with  his 
strong  hand  to  control  the  people  and  see 
to  it  that  the  payments  are  made  as 
agreed  upon. 


Ashford 


One  of  the  towns  in  Connecti- 
cut designated  by  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  L.  Hutchins  as  most  decadent  is 
Ashford.     It  was  a  sad  story  he  told  of 
it.     But  one  story  is  good  until  we  hear 
the  other  side ;  and  a  correspondent  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  who  knows  the  town 
well,  tells  that  other  side,  and  tells  it  so 
strongly  that  discredit  is  cast  on  all  Mr. 
Hutchins's  representations.    He  said  that 
36  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  non-church- 
goers.    If  64  per  cent,  are  church-goers 
it  is  better  than  is  the  case  in  our  cities,  at 
least.     There  are  two  hundred  families 
and  three  active  churches,  and  they  con- 
trol the  general  sentiment  of  the  town. 
Other  points  of  criticism  are  answered 
with  much  force.    We  do  not  doubt  that 
in  the  hill  towns  of  New  England,  with 
their   emigrating    young   men,    there    is 
some  loss  of  courage  and  some  worth- 
lessness  and  immorality.    But  we  find  no 
evidence  that  these  conditions  are  getting 
worse,  or  that  they  are  as  bad  as  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.    They  are  no 
worse  than  they  were  in  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards's time,  if  we  can  trust  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  vice  in  his  day.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  only  the  ruling  class  in 
the  first  century  of  New  England   his- 
tory  were    Pilgrims    and    Puritans.      A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  immigrants 
were  from  the  dregs  of  the  English  popu- 
lation, sent  over  on  contract,  very  nearly 
as  low  in  character  as  those  who  were 
sold  as  servants  to  the  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia.   We  do  not  hear  much  about  them. 


but  they  were  there  and  gave  trouble 
enough  to  the  godly  and  severe  Puritans. 
At  present  there  are  small  communities 
of  poor  and  degraded  people  in  many 
towns ;  but  they  have  long  existed,  and 
the  new  and  better  system  of  township 
schools,  with  transportation  at  public  ex- 
pense, is  doing  much  to  elevate  these  dis- 
tant and  neglected  communities. 

Right  and  district  Attorney  Jerome,  he 
Mi  ht  ^^  '  plain  speech  "  not  of  the 
Quaker  sort,  made  a  long 
speech  last  Sunday  to  the  labor  men  of 
the  Central  Federated  Union,  in  which 
he  said  some  things  which,  being  true, 
do  not  need  comment,  and  some  things 
that  are  not  so  true.    He  said : 

"  Ever  since  man  was  able  to  stand  on  his 
hind  legs  he  has  been  striving  for  all  he  can 
get.  You  are  going  to  win  if  you  are  the 
stronger  and  to  lose  if  you  are  the  weaker. 
Don't  accept  any  wishy-washy  stuff  about  the 
brotherhood  of  man  or  economic  forces  or  in- 
herent rights.  If  you  are  strong  you  win ;  if 
you  are  not,  you  lose." 

Nevertheless  there  is  something  greater 
than  law  and  something  higher  than 
brute  force.  There  is  a  brotherhood  of 
man,  if  there  is  any  Christianity,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  better 
authority  on  inherent  rights  than  is  Mr. 
Jerome.  We  win  when  we  are  strong, 
but  we  are  strong  because  truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail. 

Racial  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  publish  the  very 
Caoacit  valuable  and  instructive  article 
by  Professor  Farrand  on  ''  Brain 
Development  and  Mental  Capacity."  It 
utterly  cuts  the  ground  out  from  under 
those  who  assert  that  there  is  a  plain 
physical  basis  for  the  superiority  of  the 
white  race  over  all  other  races,  and  that 
other  races  are  so  naturally  and  essen- 
tially inferior  in  their  brain  structure  that 
they  can  never  be  expected  to  equal  the 
white  race  nor  to  be  competent  for  self- 
government.  Since  the  time  of  Nott  and 
Glidden  this  fable  has  been  repeated  and 
gladly  believed  by  those  who  sought  a 
justification  for  their  subjugation  of  less 
developed  races ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  made 
to  salve  the  conscience  of  the  Belgian 
rulers  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  physiological  basis  for  it 
so    far    as    the    best    studies    of    brain 
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structure  go.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  brain  weight  of  Laplanders  and 
Lskimos  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  Europeans.  The  arrogance  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Caucasian  supremacy  must 
find  its  justification,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
bare  will  and  brute  power  to  have  it  so, 
rather  than  in  any  conclusions  of  science. 

.      ^  .  ,    The  Bishop  of  Cebu,  Mon- 

An   Episcopal  a  i  •      a   i     •    • 

o    ,j  sio^nor  Alcocer,  is  Admmis- 

trator  Apostolic  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Manila,  as  the  See  is  va- 
cant, and  is  so  at  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  Philippines.  We  trust 
that  it  may  not  be  long  before  an  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  Archbishop,  one 
who  knows  the  courtesties  of  civilized 
society,  may  be  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Manila,  and  Bishop  Alcocer  may  be  sent 
back  to  Cebu.  We  are  indebted  to  Mar- 
lier  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  the  ten  cent  trans- 
lation of  the  Bishop's  pastoral  letter  sent 
last  September  to  the  faithful  in  the 
islands,  and  a  choicer  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical billingsgate  it  has  never  been 
our  fortune  to  read.  Outside  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  he  represents 
everything  as  utterly  bad.  We  take  from 
p.  83  these  flowers  of  rhetoric  flung  at 
'*  Protestant  sects  "  :  "  False  worship," 
"  great  store  of  pride,"  '*  unmeasured 
covetousness,"  "  pharisees  and  hypo- 
crites," "  whited  sepulchers,"  ''  putrid," 
"  works  repugnant,"  "  soul  faithless," 
"  pretended,  violent  and  false,"  ''  not  a 
single  martyr,"  "  not  a  single  hero,"  "  not 
a  single  example  of  sanctity."  The 
whole  Letter  is  sprinkled  thick  with  these 
ill  words.  Thus  he  describes  the  con- 
dition of  the  LTnited  States  and  the 
Protestant  nations  generally : 

"  There  is  noted  in  these  nations  a  con- 
tinuous bad  state  of  affairs,  a  heart-rending 
pauperism,  a  degradation  and  misery  so  great 
among  the  lower  and  working  classes  that  it 
may  well  be  said,  in  the  presence  of  statistics, 
that  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
these  nations  live  in  the  greatest  misery,  de- 
pravity and  degradation." 

It  is  strange,  if  such  is  the  fact,  that 
immigrants  come  to  this  country  by  the 
hundred  thousand  every  year,  from  Italy, 
Hungary  and  other  Catholic  countries,  to 
better  their  condition,  and  they  stay  here. 
We  trust  that  Monsignor  Guidi  may  be 
able  somewhat  to  restrain  Bishop  Alco- 
cer's  ebulliency. 


T,,      ^  c     The    publication    of    the 

The    Curse     of      ,  1       «  o-i        r-  c 

,,     ^  book,       Ihe   Curse   01 

the  Congo  ^      ^     1    a  r  •       "  •     1 

Central  Africa,    is  by  no 

means  the  first  that  has  been  told  of  the 
mismanagement  and  cruelties  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Mis- 
sionaries have  for  years  been  repeating 
the  tale  of  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the 
poor  natives  by  the  Belgian  rulers.  The 
blacks  are  reduced  to  virtual  slavery  and 
compelled  to  bring  in  so  much  rubber, 
the  amount  being  enough  to  occupy  all 
their  time,  and  when  they  fail  every  fort- 
night to  bring  in  the  required  amount 
they  are  mercilessly  flogged.  A  zinc 
badge  worn  about  the  neck  identifies 
them.  The  military  force  is  constantly 
reducing  fresh  villages  to  this  slavery, 
and  murdering  the  people.  But  the 
stories  of  torture  are  too  gruesome  for 
our  pages.  Now  two  men  of  position, 
who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  Company,  but  who  have  with- 
drawn in  disgust  from  its  service,  tell 
the  same  story  at  greater  length,  and  they 
may  be  listened  to,  for  they  are  not  mere 
missionaries  and  professional  philanthro- 
pists. It  is  high  time  that  the  Powers  that 
have  made  the  agreement  which  consti- 
tutes this  possession  of  the  Belgian  King 
should  put  a  stern  negative  on  all  these 
cruel  proceedings.  The  treatment  of  the 
black  laborers  in  the  diamond  mines  and 
the  gold  mines  of  the  South  African 
Rand  is  bliss  compared  with  these  atroci- 
ties, which  the  world  ought  long  ago  to 
have  taken  cognizance  of  and  to  have 
corrected.  But  it  was  only  missionaries 
that  discovered  and  published  them. 

J.  Since  the  order  directing  a  selec- 

gj,  J  tion  from  the  Bible  to  be  read 
daily  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  the  City  School  Superintendents  have 
voted  that  Douay  Bibles  should  be  sup- 
plied to  the  schools  for  the  use  of  such 
teachers  as  preferred  them.  Of  course ; 
why  not?  It  is  a  religious  exercise, 
meant  to  be  religious,  and  nothing  else. 
And  inasmuch  as  all  religions  have  equal 
rights  it  is  quite  proper,  and  even  only 
right  and  fair,  that  Catholic  teachers 
should  be  allowed  to  use  a  Catholic  Bible 
and  Protestant  teachers  a  Protestant 
Bible.  It  is  perfectly  allowable — and 
you  cannot  prevent  it,  and  should  not,  un- 
der the  rule — to  teach  the  children 
through    their    Bible    reading   that   they 
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must  "  do  penance,"  when  the  Protestant 
Bible  says  they  must  "  repent ; "  and 
readings  can  be  from  "  Judith,"  ''  Susan- 
na "  and  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  And 
under  the  same  principles,  if  not  the  same 
rule,  if  there  should  be  a  school  with 
Chinese  children  here  in  New  York  and 
with  a  Chinese  teacher,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  read  from  Confucius ;  or  in  a 
school  amid  a  colony  of  Syrians  the 
teacher  might  read  from  the  Koran.  It 
is  far  better  that  the  State  should  teach 
no  religion.  Leave  that  to  the  Church, 
and  if  the  Church  cannot  teach  the 
young  then  the  Church  has  lost  its  best 
function  and  power, 
je 

So  long  as  we  hold  to  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  we  are  bound  to 
support  the  principle  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  It  holds  for  Great  Britain  and 
also  for  France.  The  French  Republic 
still  maintains  the  Concordat,  and  still 
is  willing  to  be  called  the  eldest  child  of 
the  Church,  but  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  question  of  absolute  separation 
of  Church  and  State  is  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  not  improbable  in  the 
future ;  and  the  severe  and,  to  our  mind, 
unjustifiable  action  of  the  Government  in 
refusing  license  to  a  large  number  of 
monastic  orders  to  open  schools  may  and 
should  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State  to  the  French 
Catholics  as  well  as  to  the  Socialists. 

The  death  of  many  an  archbishop  is  a 
smaller  loss  to  the  Christian  world  than 
that  of  the  versatile  and  progressive  Dean 
Farrar.  He  was  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  every  reform,  a  brilliant  preacher,  a 
lively  controversialist,  the  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  *'  Eternal  Hope  "  against 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  sin  and  sufifering, 
and  the  author  of  many  books,  of  which 
his  "Life  of  Christ"  and  "Life  and 
Works  of  St.  Paul  "  are  among  the  best 
known,  if  we  except  his  stories  of  public 
school  life,  such  as  "  Eric  "  and  "  St. 
Win f red's,"  which  are  the  delight  of 
boys.  Some  years  ago  he  was  a  not  in- 
frequent writer  for  The  Independent. 

Many  people  imagine  that  we  have 
religious  toleration  in  this  country  by 
virtue  of  the   First  Amendment  to  the 


United  States  Constitution.  The  mere 
reading  of  it  will  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  does  not  grant  even  equal 
religious  rights.  It  only  provides  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  laws  limiting  re- 
ligious freedom,  but  the  States  can  do  it. 
And  they  do  it.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years 
since  Connecticut  had  an  established 
church ;  and  New  Hampshire,  whose  old 
constitution  put  special  disabilities  on 
Catholics,  has  just  refused  to  approve  the 
religious  amendment,  as  well  as  that  for 
equal  suffrage.  Such  blindness  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  announce- 
ment that  a  new  religious  magazine,  to 
be  called  Christendom,  and  edited  by 
Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  will  soon  be  is- 
sued from  Chicago.  It  will  be  unde- 
nominational and  we  are  told  that  "  its 
articles  will  be  authoritative,  but  not 
academic ;  progressive,  but  not  radical ; 
religious,  but  not  theological."  We  hope 
that  this  promise  will  not  be  quite  kept, 
but  that  some  of  its  articles  will  be  aca- 
demic and  others  theological.  There  is 
room  enough  for  such  a  magazine  as  this 
aims  to  be  and  which  will  probably  repre- 
sent largely  the  Chicago  University. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Pope's  poem, 
which  he  sent  inclosed  in  a  volume  to 
each  of  the  Cardinals  on  the  occasion  of 
his  jubilee,  and  which  we  published  with 
an  English  translation  last  week,  was 
written  by  him  while  he  was  in  the  mid- 
dle eighties,  and  not  during  this  year.  It 
is  no  less  a  remarkable  expression  of 
mental  power  in  extreme  old  age. 

The  Filipinos  like  Governor  Taft,  but 
so  responsible  a  paper  as  The  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  gives  currency  to  the 
statement  from  a  military  correspondent : 

"  The  Filipinos  do  not  want  Luke  Wright 
for  Governor  because  they  say,  '  He  comes 
from  a  State  where  they  look  down  on  all  peo- 
ple with  brown  skin,  even  place  all  dark  com- 
plexioned  people  under  the  bonds  of  slavery." 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  metal 
workers  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  have  had 
their  labor  union  legally  incorporated, 
the  first  case  in  the  State. 
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Local  Rates 

The  Transcript  of  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  is  not  satisfied  to  believe  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  insurance  journals 
that  the  companies  pay  the  utmost  pos- 
sible attention  to  local  conditions,  not 
only  as  to  municipalities  but  as  to  indi- 
vidual premises.  This,  it  admits,  may  be 
the  theory,  but  it  insists  that  the  theory 
is  very  poorly  maintained  in  practice.  It 
says : 

"  This,  however,  must  of  necessity  be  a  more 
or  less  profitless  discussion,  because  the  Press 
knows  the  theory  and  the  Transcript  knows 
the  local  conditions.  The  Press  argues  that 
because  the  theory  is  right,  if  rates  are  high 
local  conditions  must  be  wrong.  The  Tran- 
script argues  that  because  local  conditions  are 
right,  and  rates  are  high,  the  theory  is  not 
properly  applied.  There  remains  only  the 
argument  as  to  local  conditions,  which  the; 
Transcript  maintains  are  far  better  than  the 
rates  allowed  by  the  insurance  companies  make- 
equitable.  It  is  not  argued  that  our  fire  record 
will  year  after  year  be  so  small  as  in  recent 
years.  But  it  is  argued  that  the  record  of 
years  past  should  furnish  some  standard  for 
judgment  of  conditions,  which  we  know  are 
constantly  being  improved  without  affecting 
the  rates  paid  for  fire  insurance." 

A  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  journal  says 
that  the  companies  collected  about  $175,- 
000  in  that  city  in  1902  and  paid  less  than 
$25,000  in  losses,  yet  in  the  face  of  those 
figures  an  increased  rate  is  demanded  in 
at  least  some  quarters.  For  proof  it  re- 
fers to  its  own  quarters  in  a  block  peo- 
pled in  the  upper  stories  by  tenants  who 
used  stoves,  the  paper  itself  keeping 
eleven  fires  going;  here  its  rate  was 
raised  one-fourth  last  year,  but  it  is  now 
removing  to  a  block  of  much  better  con- 
struction, as  good  as  a  brick  block  can 
be,  yet  is  unable  to  get  any  reduction  in 
rate.  The  journal  presumes  this  is  the 
experience  of  others ;  pronounces  it  an 
outrage ;  calls  on  its  readers  to  remember 
the  contrast  between  $175,000  and  $25,- 
000 ;  mentions  a  country  co-operative 
which  has  not  lent  itself  to  such  prac- 
tices, and  sounds  the  call  for  opposition 
to  the  insurance  trust. 

Now  The  Independent  is  not  so  ab- 
surd as  to  assume  to  pass  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  rates  in  case  of  North  Adams  or 
of  the  particular  case  in  Binghamton ;  it 
does  not  know  the  conditions,  and  ad- 


mits that  the  companies  may  or  may  not 
be  right  as  to  either  case.  But  when  a 
local  journal  claims,  as  the  North  Adams 
journal  does,  that  it  "  knows  the  local 
conditions,"  it,  of  course,  means  that  it 
knows  them  quite  as  well  as  the  com- 
panies do  and  (in  the  insurance  sense) 
that  it  is  as  competent  to  judge  as  they 
are ;  that  it  decides  them  to  be  wrong, 
hence  that  they  are  wrong.  Such  a  piece 
of  presumption  should  condemn  itself ; 
we  forbear  to  discuss  it.  As  to  Bingham- 
ton, it  is  true,  as  the  journal  contends, 
that  to  apply  the  old  figure  to  a  better 
building  is  to  raise  the  rate.  The  rate  in 
the  new  place  may  be  too  high.  But  per- 
haps that  in  the' old  one  was  too  low.  If 
the  journal  finds  that  a  succeeding  tenant 
in  the  old  building,  with  the  conditions 
not  improved,  gets  the  old  rate,  then 
there  will  be  a  good  case  for  explanation. 
There  is  the  familiar  statement :  the 
journal  has  not  had  a  fire  in  fourteen 
years — as  tho  that  had  any  bearing  on 
the  case. 

A  MAN  has  been  fined  $500  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  representing  bogus  fire 
insurance  companies. 

....  The  Insurance  Index,  of  London, 
says  that  the  medical  examination  in  life 
insurance  is  being  used  less  and  less  all 
the  time  and  that  one  half  dozen  schemes 
are  now  in  operation  in  England  for  in- 
surance without  medical  examination. 

....The  Indiana  Legislature,  which 
convened  a  few  days  ago,  rushed  through 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  Auditor 
of  State  a  bill  admitting  the  "  mutual  " 
insurance  companies  from  any  of  the 
other  States  to  practice  in  Indiana,  and 
this  bill  would  have  become  a  law  but  for 
the  veto  of  Governor  Durbin. 

....On  the  20th  of  last  month  we 
notice  that  8  children  were  killed  and 
15  injured  by  a  trolley  accident  at  New- 
ark, N.  J. ;  20  passengers  were  injured 
by  railroad  wrecks  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad ;  10  people  were  killed  in  a 
hotel  fire  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  4  men 
were  killed  by  an  explosion  at  Fort  La- 
fayette, N.  Y.  Why  may  there  not  be 
similar  accidents  next  month,  and  if  they 
come  to  your  family,  how  are  you  pre- 
pared to  meet  them? 
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Exports  Increasing 

Complete  reports  of  our  foreign  trade 
for  February,  just  issued,  are  quite  satis- 
factory, showing  that  the  exports  ($125,- 
502,105)  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
February  in  the  history  of  our  commerce. 
For  the  three  months  ending  with  Febru-. 
ary, also, the  exports  ($407,526,200)  were 
much  larger  than  in  any  corresponding 
earlier  period,  the  total  having  been 
$367,656,000  one  year  ago  and  $395,172,- 
000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase 
in  February  of  this  year  over  February, 
1902,  was  due  chiefly  to  larger  ship- 
ments of  corn  and  cotton.  Our  enor- 
mous new  crop  of  corn  is  now  entering 
largely  into  the  imports  of  Europe  from 
this  country,  not  only  in  its  original  form 
but  also  in  shipments  of  live  stock,  meats 
and  dairy  products.  February's  imports 
($82,579,191)  also  broke  the  record  for 
that  month,  and  therefore  the  excess  of 
exports,  nearly  $43,000,000,  fell  below 
the  excess  in  February  of  1900  and  190 1. 
These  heavy  imports,  however,  should 
suggest  no  misgivings  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  domestic  industries  or  the  fu- 
ture of  our  foreign  trade.  So  far  as  they 
exceed  a  normal  quantity  they  are  due  to 
the  unprecedented  demand  here  at  home 
for  products  of  manufacture,  a  demand 
which  even  the  equally  unprecedented 
activity  of  our  mills  cannot  supply.  This 
demand  increases  the  imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  partly  finished  products,  nota- 
bly in  the  iron  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  the  exportation  of  certain 
products.  Large  shipments  of  these 
were  made  before  the  home  demand  be- 
came so  great,  and  they  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  exports  in  years  to 
come. 


Beef  Trust  Found  Guilty 

Last  week's  decision  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  beef 
companies  strongly  supports  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
suit  against  the  same  defendants.  The 
court  finds  that  the  Armour.  Cudahv. 
Swift,  Hammond  and  Schwarzschild 
companies,  through  their  branches  in  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  vio- 
lated the  Anti-Trust  law  of  Missouri  in 
combining  to  fix  and  maintain  the  prices 
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of  beef,  in  accepting  freight  rebates,  in 
oppressing  independent  packers  and 
butchers,  and  in  boycotting  dealers  who 
did  not  obey  their  commands.  An  order 
of  ouster  forbidding  them  to  do  business 
in  Missouri  was  issued,  and  the  com- 
panies were  required  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$5,000  each,  with  the  costs.  But  if  they 
promptly  accept  the  judgment  and  pay 
the  fines,  the  order  will  be  held  in  abey- 
ance and  they  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
in  business.  It  will  be  observed  that 
upon  the  evidence  submitted  they  were 
found  guilty  of  the  identical  offenses  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  prose- 
cuting them. 

Financial  Items 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  gives 
notice  that  it  will  retire  on  a  half-pay  pen- 
sion men  who  have  been  in  the  company's 
service  for  thirty  years. 

.  . .  .The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  (controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania) has  bought  the  Cleveland,  Lorain 
and  Wheeling  Railroad,  running  from 
Bellaire  to  Lorain,  O.,  with  a  Cleveland 
branch. 

....Revised  returns  show  that  5,684 
miles  of  railway  track  were  laid  in  this 
country  last  year  and  that  8,505  miles 
more  are  now  under  contract  or  in  proc- 
ess of  construction,  half  of  this  mileage 
being  in  the  Southwestern  States. 

....  Director  Walcott,  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  estimates  that  our  supply  of 
anthracite  coal  will  last  300  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  or  200  years 
if  allowance  be  made  for  such  an  increase 
of  consumption  as  now  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.R.,  iV^  per  cent, 
payable  April  15th. 

Amer.  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  ;?li.5o  per 
share,  payable  April  15th. 

Amer.  Woolen  Co..  Preferred,  1%  per  cent., 
payable  April  15th. 

Trust  Co  of  America,  quarterly,  2  per  cent., 
payable  April  ist. 

Franklin  Trust  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  quarterly, 
3  per  cent,  payable  March  31st. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  Boston,  quarterly,  i  >^  per 
cent  ,  payable  April  15th. 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co  ,  quarterly,  2  per  cent., 
payable  April  15th. 
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Anery    comment    i  s 

Admiral  Dewey  on      ^^g/^y  the  German 
the  German  Navy       ^^^^^      ^^^^      ^  ^  ^  ^ 

published  remarks  of  Admiral  Dewey 
concerning  the  German  and  American 
navies.  These  remarks  appear  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  recent  report  of  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  Moody,  as  to  the  exact  relative 
strength  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  his  report  this  country  is 
seventh  in  numbers,  but  third  in  total 
tonnage,  for  all  naval  vessels  in  use; 
fifth  in  numbers  and  tonnage  for  battle 
ships,  and  third  in  tonnage  and  numbers 
for  battle  ships,  armored  cruisers  and 
other  iron  clads,  if  those  authorized  or 
now  in  process  of  construction  be  counted 
in  addition  to  those  in  use.  In  this  last 
category  Germany  stands  below  the 
United  States.  On  the  26th  ult.,  two 
days  after  the  publication  of  this  state- 
ment. Admiral  Dewey  remarked  that  our 
navy  was  the  greatest  in  the  world,  be- 
cause every  man  in  it  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence. He  went  on  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  published  interview: 

"  A  war  ship  is  an  enormous  machine  shop, 
and  every  part  of  that  ponderous  creation 
must  be  operated  with  intelligence.  The  Ger- 
man navy,  for  instance,  is  an  entirely  different 
organization  in  its  make  up  of  human  material. 
I  have  made  a  deep  study  of  that  navy.^  My 
belief  is  that  its  efficiency  in  possible  action  is 
greatly  overestimated.  The  men  do  not  begin 
to  compare  in  education  and  intelligence  with 
the  Americans.  Their  men  have,  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  educated  so  that  they  look  to  the  of- 
ficers and  depend  upon  them  for  specific  in- 
structions in  the  least  matters.  Our  man- 
oeuvres in  the  Caribbean  were  not  only  success- 
ful, but  were  the  greatest  object  lesson  of  the 
kind,  probably,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They    were    an    object   lesson    to   the    Kaiser 


more  than  to  any  other  person.  Think  of  it, 
fifty-four  war  ships,  including  colliers  and  all ! 
Germany  could  not  possibly  get  a  fleet  over 
here  that  could  fight  such  an  aggregation  of 
war  ships  as  that." 

It  was  generally  regarded  as  unfortunate 
that  this  interview  should  closely  follow 
our  declination  of  the  Emperor's  invita- 
tion for  our  battle  ship  squadron  to  visit 
Kiel,  and  our  postponement  for  one  year 
of  the   erection   and   dedication    of  the 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  given  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  United  States.     In 
both  these  instances,  however,  the  rea- 
sons could  not  be  offensive  to  Germany. 
When  the  summer  plans  for  the  squadron 
were  made,  a  cruise  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Azores  was  projected,  and  it  was 
provided  that  the  ships  might  afterward 
go  to  Lisbon.     Rumors  were  published, 
however,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  our 
Government  to  establish,  as  an  experi- 
ment or  test,  a  constructive  blockade  of 
that  port.     This   caused   an   unpleasant 
impression,   and  the  story  was  at  once 
denied.     Then  the  plans  were  changed, 
it  was  decided  that  the  cruise  should  end 
at  the  Azores,  and  that  no  point  on  the 
European    mainland    should   be   visited. 
The  Emperor's  invitation  was  declined, 
because  the  cruise  is  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  drilling  the  squadron,  which 
will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any 
festivities.    The  dedication  of  the  statue 
was  postponed  because  the  grounds  of 
the  new  War  College  (where  the  statue 
is  to  stand)  are  not  ready  for  it,  and  it 
was  thought  that  it  might  be  injured  ^f 
the  erection  of  it  should  precede  the  con- 
struction   of    the    buildings.      Admiral 
Dewey  called  upon  the  President,  at  the 
ktter's  request,  and  explained  that,  altho 
he  had  made  the  statements  set  forth  in 
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the  published  interview,  no  hostile  or 
offensive  criticism  of  Germany  was  in- 
tended, and  his  remarks  had  been  made 
in  private  conversation.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  published.  The 
German  press  speaks  of  the  incident  with 
bitterness.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  says 
that  our  navy  and  its  leader  are  suffering 
from  diseases  of  infancy;  such  behavior 
would  not  have  excited  wonder  if  it  had 
occurred  in  Haiti.  It  suggests  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  discipline  the  Ad- 
miral as  Captain  Coghlan  was  dis- 
ciplined. The  Tageblatt  finds  that  our 
easy  victory  over  Spain  has  swollen  us 
with  self-conceit.  Others  say  that  our 
ailment  is  megalomania,  or  that  we  were 
ashamed  to  show  our  ships  at  Kiel.  It 
is  expected  at  Washington  that  the  in- 
cident will  be  closed  by  a  brief  explana- 
tion to  the  German  Ambassador. 


Displacement  of  ^he  long  contest  over 
Postmaster  vick  ^^e  post  office  at  Wilson 
N.  C,  has  been  closed 
by  the  appointment  of  B.  T.  Person,  a 
white  resident  who  had  the  support  of 
Ex-Senator  Pritchard.  This  appoint- 
ment displaces  Samuel  H.  Vick,  a  negro, 
who  had  held  the  office  for  several  years 
and  whose  administration  was  com- 
mended by  white  Democrats  as  well  as 
by  residents  of  his  own  race.  Mr.  Per- 
son was  formerly  a  Populist  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  is  now  a  Republican 
of  the  so-called  Lily  White  faction.  It  is 
understood  that  until  recently  the  Presi- 
dent was  disposed  to  retain  Mr.  Vick  in 
office,  altho  Senator  Pritchard  had  re- 
peatedly asked  for  his  removal.  With 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Person  the  fol- 
lowing official  statement  was  given  to  the 
public  by  the  Post  Office  Department : 

"  After  a  careful  investigation,  the  Depart- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  Senator 
Pritchard  was  right  in  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Vick  had  not  supported  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  consequently  had  forfeited  his  claim  to 
party  recognition.  Therefore,  Mr.  Person, 
who  was  recommended  by  Senator  Pritchard, 
has  been  appointed." 

The  reference  to  Mr.  Vick's  failure  to 
support  the  Republican  ticket  relates  to 
his  protest  against  the  movement  for  the 
exclusion  of  negroes  from  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Republican  party  in  North 


Carolina  and  other  Southern  States.  In 
the  campaign  of  last  Fall,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  negroes  thus  excluded, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  as 
an  Independent  Republican.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard is  commonly  regarded  as  the  leader 
— if  not,  indeed,  the  originator — of  the 
Lily  White  movement  in  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  South.  It  is  said  that  his 
influence  was  exerted  and  his  counsel  ac- 
cepted in  Alabama  by  those  who  after- 
ward became  prominent  in  this  move- 
ment there,  some  of  whom  have  been  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  President  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  it. 
With  Mr.  Person's  appointment  there 
was  given  out  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  on  February  19th  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
there  are  negro  postmasters  (apparent- 
ly acceptable  to  him)  at  Winton,  James- 
ville  and  Biddle,  in  his  State ;  that  three 
negroes  are  employed  as  clerks  in  the 
Federal  offices  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  he  secured  the  appointment  of  J.  C. 
Dancy  as  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Wash- 
ington and  caused  the  employment  of 
more  than  a  score  of  North  Carolina  ne- 
groes in  that  city.  He  also  procured  the 
appointment,  he  says,  of  D.  J.  Gilmer  to 
be  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Philippine  Scouts, 
and  he  submits  a  letter  in  which  Presi- 
dent Dudley,  a  negro  and  President  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  the  Colored  Race  in  North  Carolina, 
commends  that  appointment  and  says  he 
does  not  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
(Pritchard's)  friendship  for  the  negro, 
or  the  wisdom  of  his  policy. — On  the 
27th  ult.  Ex-Senator  Pritchard  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  succeed  Judge  C.  Clabaugh, 
promoted  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  same 
court. 

In  the  Cuban  Senate,  on 
the  28th  ult.,  the  amend- 
ments attached  to  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  in  Washington  were 
accepted,  and  the  treaty,  without  the 
slightest  change  in  its  provisions,  wa^ 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  12  to  9.  Ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  by  cable.  The 
committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred 
proposed  that  it  should  be  ratified,  but 
with  the  restriction  that  final  action  upon 
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it  in  this  country  must  be  taken  before 
December  31st.  Whereupon  Secretar> 
Hay  pointed  out  that  this  Hmitation,  or 
any  change  whatever,  would  be  fatal  to 
the  treaty,  because  a  Cuban  amendment 
could  not  be  approved  by  our  Senate 
before  March  31st,  the  date  before  which 
an  exchange  of  ratifications  must  take 
place.  On  Saturday  last  President 
Palma  sent  to  the  Senate  a  cablegram 
from  Mr.  Hay,  saying  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  surely  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  before  December  ist 
This  caused  the  proposed  limitation  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  leading  opponent  of 
ratification  was  Senator  Sanguily,  who 
asserted  that  the  treaty  was  a  step  to- 
ward the  absorption  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  and  would  lead  to  annexa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Dolz, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the 
generous  friend  of  Cuba,  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  assist  him  by  ratifying  a  treaty 
which  the  Trusts  and  other  opponents  of 
his  re-election  desired  to  defeat. — Senator 
Proctor  and  other  members  of  Congress 
who  accompanied  Secretary  Moody  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Cuba  will  recommend 
that  our  Government  shall  buy  twenty 
square  miles  of  land  adjoining  the  lower 
bay  at  Guantanamo,  together  with  sev- 
eral small  islands.  Strong  fortifications 
will  be  erected  there,  but  only  for  the 
defense  of  the  naval  station  against  at- 
tack from  the  sea. — Mr.  Rublee,  Consul- 
General  at  Havana,  has  been  transferred 
to  Vienna,  and  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  Frank  Steinhart,  of 
Illinois,  now  agent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Cuba,  and  formerly  chief  clerk 
of  General  Brooke  and  General  Wood 
at  Havana. — General  Wood  sails  this 
week  for  the  Philippines  by  the  Suez 
route.  Last  week,  Estes  G.  Rathbone, 
formerly  the  head  of  the  postal  service  at 
Havana,  who  was  tried  and  convicted 
with  Neely,  laid  before  the  War  Depart- 
ment charges  against  the  General,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  unlawfully  exerted 
influence  against  him  (Rathbone)  in  the 
courts;  had  promoted  the  game  of  jai 
alai,  with  the  gambling  or  betting  attend- 
ing the  same ;  and  had  received  from  the 
company  conducting  the  game  a  silver 
service  valued  at  $5,000,  and  $3,000 
worth  of  jewels,  all  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Secretary  Root  wrote  upon  the  charges 


that  they  were  without  just  founda- 
tion and  that  no  answer  was  required. 
General  Wood's  course  with  respect  to 
the  courts,  he  added,  had  been  approved 
step  by  step  by  the  War  Department ;  the 
gifts  had  no  relation  to  the  General's 
official  acts,  but  were  an  expression  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  from  Spanish 
merchants,  and  the  admission  of  them 
free  of  duty  was  in  accordance  with  law 
and  official  propriety.  General  Wood 
had  explained  that  the  conductors  of  the 
game — exhibitions  of  which  he  was 
acustomed  to  attend — had  a  drinking  and 
betting  privilege  legally  granted  by  the 
authorities,  and  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  place  where  the  game  was  played  the 
Bishop  of  Havana  presided  at  dedica- 
tory services.  Before  he  sailed  for  the 
Philippines  General  Wood  was  relieved 
from  duty  in  connection  with  Cuba  by 
an  order  in  which  the  President  and 
Secretary  Root  highly  commended  hii 
military  and  civil  administration  on  the 
island.  On  the  23d  ult.,  a  bill  limiting 
tie  betting  at  the  jai  alai  games  was  laid 
aside  in  Havana  upon  the  ground  that 
the  present  Government  was  bound  by 
the  Piatt  Amendment  to  carry  out  ail 
contracts  made  by  the  military  Govern- 
ment under  General  Wood. 


^ 


Politics  and 
Washington  Topics 


At  the  beginning  of 
this  week  the  Presi- 


dent was  making 
preparations  for  his  long  journey,  the 
first  stage  of  which  was  to  be  from 
Washington  to  Chicago.  His  pro- 
gram will  take  him,  after  his  departure 
from  the  capital  on  the  ist  inst.,  through 
22  States  and  2  Territories,  and  over  a 
route  nearly  14,000  miles  long.  He  does 
not  expect  to  be  in  Washington  again 
before  June  5th.  For  sixteen  days  he 
will  rest  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  four 
more  will  be  passed  in  the  Yosemite 
reservation.  In  all  the  remaining  time, 
Sundays  excepted,  the  President  will  be 
very  busy,  as  stops  are  to  be  made  in  all 
the  leading  cities,  and  he  intends  to  de- 
liver more  than  a  hundred  speeches. 
Eighteen  days  will  be  given  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States.  In  St.  Louis  both  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Ex-President  Cleveland 
will  make  addresses  at  the  dedication  of 
the     Exposition     buildings. — Interviews 
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with  several  influential  Democrats  indi- 
cate that  the  nomination  in  next  year's 
convention  of  any  man  who  did  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  at  both  of  the  last  two 
elections  will  be  successfully  opposed. 
Senator  Carmack,  Senator  Stone  and 
others  say  that  no  one  who  came  back  in 
1900,  after  bolting  the  ticket  in  1896,  can 
be  nominated.  This  is  designed  to  ex- 
clude Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  New 
York,  whose  recent  address  in  Chicago 
has  made  a  favorable  impression.  The 
attempt  of  a  Democratic  paper  in  New 
York  to  start  a  movement  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  led  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  to  fill 
several  columns  of  his  journal  with  high- 
ly unfavorable  and  picturesque  remarks 
about  the  Ex-President.  Mr.  Watterson 
berates  Mr.  Bryan  for  permitting  him- 
self to  become  "  soured  and  embittered  " 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  when, 
"  quitting  the  driver's  seat,  from  which 
he  took  the  ditch  so  disastrously,"  he 
ought  to  be  putting  "  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  the  old  carryall  and  helping  to 
get  her  out  of  the  slough  of  Populism 
and  Socialism  and  free  silver  Repub- 
licanism."— It  is  expected  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  to  the  new  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  President  of  the 
Railway  Conductors'  union  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission. 
His  course  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  led  Judge  Gray  to  commend 
him  highly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. — Sir 
Michael  Herbert,  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  writes  to  a  London  news- 
paper denying  that  he  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  adding  that  he  is  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Protestant  Church. — 
Charles  E.  Sapp,  formerly  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  at  Louisville,  with  two 
men  who  had  been  his  subordinates, 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  Federal  Court  last 
week  to  the  charge  that  they  had  violated 
the  law  in  collecting  $10,000  for  political 
purposes  by  assessing  Federal  employees. 
The  three  were  fined.  Mr.  Sapp  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  President  Roose- 
velt. 

-    ,,     ok;i; ,««      The  main  body  of  in- 

In  the  Philippine  ■,  "^      ^ 

Islands  surgents    under    Gen. 

San    Miguel    suffered 

an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  27th  ult. 

at    Maraquina,    about    70    miles    from 


Manila,  where  they  were  attacked  by  two 
companies  of  Macabebe  scouts.  San 
Miguel  and  fifty  of  his  followers  were 
slain.  Three  of  the  scouts  were  killed 
and  Lieutenant  Reese,  of  Georgia,  was 
seriously  wounded. — On  the  23d  the 
town  of  Surigao,  in  northeastern  Minda- 
nao, was  captured  by  ladrones.  Ten 
ladrones  who  had  escaped  from  prison 
were  supported  in  the  attack  by  eighty 
more  of  their  kind.  The  constabulary 
garrison  was  overcome  and  Inspector 
Clark  was  killed.  All  the  Americans 
took  refuge  in  the  Provincial  Building, 
where  an  effective  defense  was  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (formerly  known  in  this  country  as 
"  Yellowstone  Kelly,"  a  brave  scout  of 
the  plains)  until  troops  came  to  their  re- 
lief. The  ladrones  then  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains.— Governor  Taft  and  General  Davis 
will  visit  the  Sulu  archipelago  to  confer 
with  the  Sultan.  The  situation  there  is 
critical,  owing  to  the  recent  arrest  and 
punishment  of  three  prominent  Moros 
for  a  murderous  raid  upon  the  Chinese 
at  Perang. — In  a  letter  concerning  the 
policy  that  should  be  pursued  in  dealing 
with  the  Moros,  Captain  Pershing  (who 
was  in  command  during  the  recent  brief 
war  in  Mindanao)  says  they  should  be 
governed  with  a  firm  hand  and  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  interfere  with  their  religion.  The 
Spaniards  baptized  some  of  them  by 
force.  The  Moros  in  the  region  about 
Lake  Lanao  have  some  fine  traits  of 
character,  are  industrious  and  raise  large 
crops.  A  part  of  their  country,  he  says, 
resembles  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the 
Lake  Lanao  region  is  like  that  which  sur- 
rounds Lake  George. 


^ 


Labor 
Controversies 


On  Monday  the  cotton 
mills  in  Lowell  were 
closed  by  the  companies 
that  own  them,  in  anticipation  of  a  strike 
ordered  for  that  day  by  5,000  union  em- 
ployees, whose  demand  for  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  had  been  re- 
fused. The  closing  of  the  mills  threw 
18,000  persons  out  of  work.  Wages  at 
Lowell  are  said  to  be  a  little  lower  than 
those  paid  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford,  owing  to  in- 
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creases  granted  in  those  places  a  year  thwart  any  such  scheme  on  the  part  of 
ago  as  the  result  of  action  taken  by  Mr.  the  syndicate.  Outside  of  Venezuela 
Borden,  a  prominent  manufacturer  at  the  chief  events  of  interest  in  our 
Fall  River. — At  the  beginning  of  this  Southern  sister  republics  are  the  recent 
week  there  was  some  danger  that  the  revolution  in  Uruguay,  the  revolutions 
strike  of  5,000  structural  iron  workers  in  Central  America,  and  the  outbreaks  in 
employed  by  the  American  Bridge  Com-  Santo  Domingo.  In  Uruguay  the  revo- 
pany  (a  part  of  the  Steel  Corporation)  lution  started  about  the  middle  of  March 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  in  more  than  in  the  frontier  provinces,  and  was  di- 
a  dozen  cities  would  be  extended  to  in-  rected  against  the  new  President  of 
volve  similar  work  in  all  parts  of  the  Uruguay,  who  had  appointed  some  pre- 
country.  Members  of  the  union  assert  fects  hostile  to  the  opposition  Blanco 
that  the  organization  has  power  to  stop  party.  After  a  week  of  fighting  peace 
work  upon  which  300,000  men  are  en-  was  declared  and  all  is  now  quiet  again, 
gaged.  The  question  is  not  one  of  — In  Central  America  the  trouble  i«^ 
wages,  but  relates  to  the  employment  of  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
non-union  men. — The  threatened  strike  Honduras,  whose  term  has  just  expired, 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart-  wanted  to  prevent  the  popular  merchant, 
ford  Railroad  appears  to  have  been  Manuel  Bonilla,  from  being  his  suc- 
averted  by  the  company's  concessions,  cessor.  (He  could  not  succeed  himself 
Following  the  trainmen's  demand  for  according  to  the  Constitution).  Altho 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  a  gen-  there  were  only  50,000  eligible  voters  in 
eral  revision  of  rates  has  been  made,  in-  the  whole  republic,  Sefior  Bonilla  re- 
volving an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  ceived  70,000  votes,  which  the  retiring 
At  last  reports  the  conferences  between  President,  Sierra,  quite  naturally  sus- 
the  company  and  its  trainmen  had  led  to  pected  might  have  been  fradulent.  But 
no  agreement  concerning  hours. — A  new  as  Sierra  had  the  army,  he  took  the  field 
combination  of  three  large  coal  compa-  aeainst  Bonilla,  leaving  his  private  sec- 
nies  has  voluntarily  increased  the  wages  retary  as  acting  President.  In  the  mean- 
of  18,000  miners  in  Maryland  and  West  time  the  Presidents  of  the  surrounding 
Virginia  by  15  per  cent.  republics,   Nicaragua,   Guatemala,  Costa 

Rica    and     Salvador,    took    sides    and 

•St  threatened  to   join   forces   in  behalf  of 

Bonilla  or  Sierra,  as  their  sympathies  lay. 

Latin      ^^^    consternation    caused    by  I     the  meantime  our  squadron  was  dis- 

America    President    Castro's    resignation  patched  to  the  coast  to  protect  American 

a  week  ago  Saturday  gave  way  interests,  while  application  was  made  to 

to  a  peaceful  calm  again  last  Tuesday,  our  State  Department  by  some  interests 

when   Castro   withdrew    his   resignation  to  have  the  United   States  intervene  to 

"  only  till  the    work    of    pacifying    the  prevent  this  reign  of  anarchy,  which  It 

nation  shall  be  complete."     The  motives  was  alleged   would  take  years  to  quiet 

for  this   resignation,   however,   still    re-  down.     We  believe  that  the   Presidents 

main  shrouded  in  mystery.    In  the  mean-  of  the  surrounding  republics  have  nov/ 

time   Minister   Bowen   has  now   accom-  been  prevailed  upon  to  leave  ofiF  active 

plished   all   he   set  out  to   do,   save   the  participation  with  the  Honduran  dispute, 

signing  of  the  protocols  with  England,  but  their  sympathies  are  so  strong  that  it 

Germany  and  Italy,  to  take  the  question  will  not  take  much  to  make  them  join  in 

of  preferential  payments  to  the  Hague  the  fight  again.— In  Santo  Domingo  the 

Court.     These  protocols  are  expected  to  rebels,  for  no  clearly  defined  reason,  have 

be  negotiated  this  week.     The  Seligman  taken  up  arms  against  the  Government, 

syndicate,  however,  are  still  hoping  to  get  and  last  week  succeeded  in  capturing  the 

Castro  to   consent  to  their  financiering  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 

Venezuela's    debts,   and   they   have   just  Republic.    At  last  accounts  it  seems  that 

sent  an  agent  to  Caracas  for  that  purpose,  the  Government  forces  were  surround- 

tho  on  the  same  steamer  is  Sefior  Palido,  ing  them  and  it  is  expected  that  thev 

the  Venezuelan  Charge  at  Washington,  will  shortly  surrender,  as  they  are  short 

who  goes  at  Mr.   IBpwen's    request    to  of  ammunition  and  badlv  led. 
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^,  ...  Early  in  the  afternoon  of 
The  Insh      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^.^j  3^^j.g_ 

Land  Bill  ^^^^  ^^^  Ireland,  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Wyndham,  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish  Land 
bill,  long  anticipated  and  much  talked 
of.  This  bill,  which  if  passed  will  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, establishes  a  new  department  of 
the  Irish  Land  Commission,  called  the 
Estate  Commissioners,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  be 
Michael  Finucane  (Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  Revenue),  Fred- 
erick S.  Wrench  (now  one  of  the  Irish 
Land  Commissioners),  and  William  F. 
Bailey  (an  Assistant  Commissioner). 
These  Commissioners  will  judge  what 
land  is  subject  to  sale  under  the  bill  and 
will  decide  the  terms  under  which  the 
estates  should  be  sold  to  tenants.  The 
point  at  issue  is  this :  Purchase  by  ten- 
ants has  hitherto  been  possible  only  when 
the  landlord  has  been  willing  to  accept  a 
considerable  loss  of  income  for  the  sake 
of  throwing  off  the  incubus  of  an  Irish 
estate.  Generally  speaking,  purchase 
meant  ruin  for  the  landlord,  because  the 
tenants  would  not  buy  at  the  price  which 
the  landlord  thought  necessary.  The 
rent  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with  amounts 
to  £4,000,000  a  year,  calculating  it  at  the 
latest  judicial  reductions.  The  landlords 
say  they  cannot  sell  unless  they  obtain  a 
capital  sum  which,  when  invested  at  3 
per  cent.,  will  produce  £4,000,000  a  year 
less  10  per  cent.,  which  they  now  spend 
on  collection.  The  tenants  say  they  will 
not  purchase  unless  they  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  this  sum. 
The  scheme  of  the  Government  is  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  claims. 
To  this  end  the  Government  proposes  to 
make  a  free  grant  of  £12,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  vendors  inversely  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  estate.  Thus  the  maxi- 
mum for  estates  valued  at  £5,000  and 
under  will  be  15  per  cent. ;  the  minimum 
for  estates  of  £40,000  or  over  will  be  5 
per  cent.  Besides  this  free  grant  money 
is  to  be  loaned  to  purchasing  tenants  at 
the  rate  of  2>%  per  cent.  The  Chief  Sec- 
retary thought  that  not  more  than 
£100,000,000  would  be  involved  in  the 
scheme,  but  that,  if  necessary,  £150,000,- 


000  might  be  safely  advanced  on  Irish 
land.  The  precise  details  of  the  bill  will 
not  be  known  until  it  is  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  speech  was  liberally  applauded  by 
Nationalists,  while  the  Liberal  members 
sat  silent  throughout.  Mr.  John  E. 
Redmond,  the  Irish  leader,  spoke  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  there 
was  the  greatest  eagerness  to  hear  what 
he  would  say,  as  on  the  decision  of  the 
Nationalists  to  support  or  reject  the 
measure  depends  its  fate.  Mr.  Red- 
mond's speech  was  sympathetic,  but,  on 
the  whole,  non-committal.  He  said  that 
the  Secretary  evidently  realized  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  Ireland,  and 
that  this  was  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction.  He  deprecated  the  hasty 
judgment  of  the  bill,  and  the  only  criti- 
cism he  would  make  was  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  Commissioners  named  by  the 
Secretary.  Immediately  after  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  lobby,  where  many  extraordinary 
scenes  occurred,  various  persons  meet- 
ing and  conferring  with  Nationalists 
who  hitherto  had  kept  entirely  aloof  from 
them.  The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  for  instance, 
the  most  powerful  landlord  in  Ireland, 
sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Redmond. 
The  Duke  of  Abercorn's  comments  on 
the  bill  were  to  this  effect : 

"  To-day's  proceedings  are  certainly  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation.  I  hope  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  when  carefully  studied  will  be 
carried  out.  It  looks  as  tho  the  ancient 
hatchet  had  been  buried." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Redmond  was  con- 
tained in  the  following  words,  which  he 
gave  out  to  the  Associated  Press: 

"  The  Land  bill  in  many  respects  is  a  far- 
reaching  and  important  measure.  It  proposes 
a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  land- 
lords to  be  bought  out  to  the  extent  of  £100,- 
000,000,  in  addition  to  a  bonus,  not  to  be  re- 
paid, to  amount  to  at  least  £12,000,000. 

"  The  bill  does  not  fill  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  It  does  not  provide  as  good 
terms  either  for  the  landlords  or  tenants  as 
proposed  at  the  recent  land  conference,  but  it 
marks  an  enormous  advance  on  any  measure 
of  its  kind  hitherto  proposed  by  an  English 
Government.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
unity  of  the  national  movement  in  Ireland  and 
the  National  Party  in  Parliament  for  the  last 
three  years,  which  led  to  the  breakdown  of 
coercion   in   Ireland,   and   which   induced   the 
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landlords  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
best  interests  lay  in  making  friends  with  the 
Irish  people,  instead  of  continuing  in  conflict 
with  them.  The  land  conference  which  en- 
sued spoke  in  the  name  of  United  Ireland. 

"  Regarding  the  result  of  this  measure  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty.  Its  details, 
many  of  which  seem  to  me  highly  objection- 
able, are  capable  of  improvement  by  discus- 
sion. If  this  measure  should  provide,  as  every 
one  hopes,  a  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
not  only  will  a  great  social  and  industrial 
problem  be  put  once  for  all  on  a  sound  basis, 
but  it  will  make  the  concession  of  home  rule, 
in  answer  to  the  united  demand  of  all  classes 
in  Ireland,  in  the  near  future  a  certainty." 

The  Religious  Orders       ^f    ^^'^     ^ity-ioUT 
in  France  religious  orders  of 

men  which  applied 
for  authorization,  only  four  or  five  have 
received  permission  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  March  26th  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  completed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  by  refusing  the 
application  of  the  Carthusian  Monks. 
This  order,  which  is  the  wealthiest  in 
France,  was  considered  separately  by 
Parliament,  because  they  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  a  cordial.  Abbe  Lemire 
spoke  for  the  Monks,  saying  that  they 
were  a  benefaction  to  the  country  round 
about  the  monastery,  and  that  they  dis- 
tributed their  money  freely  to  the  poor. 
He  protested  against  the  behef  that  they 
used  any  of  their  wealth  for  political 
purposes.  Premier  Combes  replied  by 
denying  the  benefaction  flowing  to  the 
country  from  the  Carthusians.  He  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  not  meddled  openly 
with  drums  and  trumpets  in  politics,  but 
asserted  that  they  had  conducted  an 
active  propaganda  against  the  Republic 
The  superior  general  of  the  order  had 
recently  signed  a  pamphlet  urging  all 
citizens  not  to  pay  their  taxes  and  to 
boycott  the  Republican  officials.  The 
Chamber  voted  against  the  application  of 
the  association  by  a  vote  of  338  to  231. 
This  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
will  close  the  famous  monastery.  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  which  was  original- 
ly founded  in  1024,  A.D.,  altho  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  not  begun  until  11 37.  It 
has  been  famous  in  history  and  romance 
and  is  known  the  world  over  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  famous  Liqueur. 
Nearly  ioo,ocx)  inhabitants  of  the  country 


about  the  monastery  signed  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  begging  that  the  Monks 
might  not  be  disbanded.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  purchased  a  large  estate  in 
Austria,  and  will  remove  thither. 


..      u     4.  ivA     1       Professor     Huber,    o  f 

Merchant  Monks     <-,  1       1       • 

of  France  Stuttgart,  on  the  basis 

01  oincial  Government 
reports,  has  compiled  an  account  of  the 
mercantile  pursuits  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  religious  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France,  notably  the 
Assumptionists,  are  engaged.  The  mem- 
bers are  evidently  good  business  men. 
Well  known  are  the  numerous  firms  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  manufacture  of  fine  liquors 
and  whose  products  are  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  good  eaters.  The  Govern- 
ment reports  that  in  the  republic  there 
are  5,650  business  concerns  conducted  by 
the  religious  order,  of  which,  however, 
3,845  are  so-called  '*  pensionates,"  i.e., 
boarding  schools,  etc.  This  still  leaves 
1,805  concerns  of  a  purely  secular  char- 
acter that  pay  regular  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  report  divides 
these  into  three  classes,  Group  A  includ- 
ing wholesale  dealers  in  alcohol,  whole- 
sale liquor  houses,  keepers  of  drinking 
houses,  including  those  who  have  also 
billiard  halls,  dealers  in  hogs,  owners  of 
printing  houses,  druggists  (238),  tailors 
(447),  wine  merchants  with  billiard 
tables,  laundries.  Group  C  includes  such 
businesses  as  clothes-dyeing,  candle  fac- 
tories, beer  breweries,  brick  making,  lace 
making,  building  stone  quarrying,  lime 
factories,  chocolate  factories,  silk  maker, 
distilling  of  liquors,  locksmithing,  cheese 
manufacturing,  factories  for  weaving 
chairs,  flour  milling,  saw  milling,  manu- 
facturers of  pharmaceutical  products, 
etc.  The  order  also  owned  and  still 
owns  large  printing  interests  with  com- 
plete equipment  of  presses  and  publica- 
tion houses.  In  Paris  alone  they  publish 
the  following  papers :  La  Croix,  with  a 
circulation  of  167,000  each  week;  La 
Croix  du  Dimanche,  with  a  circulation 
of  250,000 ;  La  Croix  de  Paris,  with  22,- 
000  subscribers  ;  Le  Pelerin,  with  71,300; 
La  Vie  des  Saints,  with  165,000;  Les 
Bonnes  Lectures,  with  20,000,  and  others. 
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T,.      .    ,      ,.      The    relief   steamer 

The  Antarctic     a  ^  ir  .  ,,  i    •      i 

^       ,.,.  Morning/      which 

Expedition  i      i     t-       i       j  ^t. 

reached  England  on  the 
25th,  brought  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  EngHsh  exploring  expedi- 
tion now  in  the  Antarctic.  This  party, 
which  sailed  on  the  "  Discovery  "  under 
Captain  Scott,  is  now  entering  on  its  sec- 
ond winter  with  headquarters  something 
over  2,000  miles  almost  due  south  of  New 
Zealand.  In  a  dash  southward  from  the 
ship  Captain  Scott  reached  the  latitude 
82:17.  This  is  the  lowest  point  south 
yet  attained,  the  expedition  under  Sir 
James  Clarke  Ross,  in  1841-42,  having 
reached  the  seventy-eighth  parallel,  and 
the  party  under  Borchgrevink  having 
gone  a  few  miles  further  in  the  same 
direction.     The  observations  of  Captain 
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Scott  indicate  that  Victoria  Land,  which 
was  discovered  by  Ross,  stretches  on  to 
the  pole  in  a  series  of  lofty  mountains 
and  that  the  great  belt  of  ice  is  really  in 
the  nature  of  a  glacier  coming  down 
from  these  hights.  The  story  of  Cap- 
tain Scott's  overland  expedition  from  the 
ship  shows  that  he  was  forced  to  endure 
the  severest  hardships.  The  snow  had 
softened  and  the  extra  labor  entailed  on 
the  dogs  by  this  caused  them  all  to  die. 
When  the  party  left  the  southernmost 
depot  they  had  only  one  month's  pro- 
visions and  the  return  journey  was  most 
difficult.  For  five  days  they  were  on 
short  rations,  and  fogs  added  to  their 
hardship.    Another  party  under  Lieuten- 


ant Barnes  was  struck  by  a  blizzard. 
They  were  forced  to  abandon  their  tents 
and  dogs  and  find  their  way  back  to  the 
ship  as  best  they  could.  One  member  of 
the  party  fell  from  sheer  exhaustion  and 
was  not  missed  for  some  time.  After- 
ward he  returned  to  the  ship  alone,  hav- 
ing slept  under  a  drift  for  thirty-six 
hours.  The  crew  are  said  to  have  aged 
palpably  from  hard  living,  but  are  well. 
At  Cape  Adair  the  "  Discovery  "  found 
Borchgrevink's  huts  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

The  Jesuit  Agitation     ^^  "O;^  appears  that 

^  the    German    Chan- 

in  Germany  ,,  ^ 

cellor.  Count  von 
Biilow,  went  beyond  authority  in  his  cool 
announcement  that  the  Jesuit  order 
would,  within  certain  restrictions,  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Germany.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  this  is  the  reward 
the  Centre  or  Catholic  party  is  to  receive 
for  its  support  of  the  tariff  and  agrarian 
policy  of  the  Government.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Government  reckoned 
without  its  host.  The  lower  house,  or 
the  Reichstag,  has  repeatedly  voted  to 
open  the  door  to  the  Jesuits,  but  the 
Bundesrath,  or  upper  house,  represent- 
ing the  various  governments  in  the  Im- 
perial Confederacy,  has  always  stood  like 
a  rock  against  the  innovation,  this  radical 
departure  from  the  policy  of  Bismarck. 
When  von  Billow  first  made  public  his 
surprising  declaration  it  seemed  that  the 
German  people  were  too  stunned  to  move 
in  the  matter.  But  the  reaction  has  now^ 
come  in  a  most  determined  form.  Peti- 
tions by  the  hundreds  are  pouring  in 
upon  the  Bundesrath  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land.  The  leading 
Protestant  papers  are  declaring  loud  and 
long  against  this  insult  to  the  Evangel- 
ical Church,  and  a  counting  of  noses  now 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  necessary  votes 
will  probably  not  be  forthcoming.  The 
plan  to  bring  back  the  Jesuits  now  turns 
out  to  have  been  concocted  by  Prussia  in 
conjunction  with  Catholic  Bavaria,  and 
in  the  BundesratK  the  Chancellor  can 
count  only  on  the  seventeen  votes  of  the 
former  kingdom  and  the  six  of  the  latter, 
with  possibly  one  vote  from  the  free  city 
of  Liibeck.  On  the  other  hand.  Saxony, 
notwithstanding  its  Saxon  royal  house, 
which  has  never  been  favorable  to  the 
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Jesuits,  leads  the  opposition,  followed  by 
Wiirttemberg,  Baden  and  the  other  small- 
er States  as  willing  followers.  At  pres- 
ent it  seems  that  Baden  and  Hesse  will 
cast  the  deciding  vote,  and  this  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  negative.  A  new 
phase  is  given  to  the  matter  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  leading  Leipzig  law  pro- 
fessor, who  holds  that  a  change  in  para- 
graph 2  of  iie  Jesuit  law  really  amounts 
to  a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  in  this  case  fourteen  votes  is  enough 
to  defeat  the  project.  Should  this  view 
prevail  there  is  no  chance  of  von  Biilow 
being  able  to  make  good  his  promise,  as 
indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  as  it  is. 

«,.     ,-       ,     .  At  the  present  moment 

The  Macedonian  ,      tt-m  r  tv/t 

r.      ^-  the  Vilayet  of  Monastir 

Question  .       ,         -^  ,  - 

is  the  storm  center  of 
the  Macedonian  disturbances.  Assassi- 
nations are  frequent,  whether  perpe- 
trated by  agents  of  the  Macedonian  com- 
mittees or  by  the  enraged  Mussulmans. 
The  so-called  internal  organization  en- 
tirely controls  the  Bulgarian  population 
of  the  Vilayet  and  is  rapidly  preparing 
for  insurrection.  Many  of  the  peasants 
have  been  armed  with  rifles.  A  report  is 
current  that  the  Sultan  is  about  to  ad- 
dress a  note  to  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
Embassies  in  Constantinople  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  for  the  present  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  required  reforms  ow- 
ing to  the  state  of  turbulence  in  Mace- 
donia and  to  the  evident  lack  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarian  Government. 
A  well  informed  writer  to  a  Parisian  pa- 
per, after  traversing  the  country  on 
horseback,  declares  that  an  insurrection 
in  the  spring  is  absolutely  certain  and 
that  this  may  be  complicated  with  a 
Turco-Bulgarian  war.  The  Turks,  he 
says,  are  extremely  exasperated  against 
the  Bulgarians,  whom  they  accuse  of 
sending  armed  bands  into  their  territory 
and  of  defaming  them  to  the  European 
nations. — The  situation  at  Sofia  is  un- 
easy. Since  the  resignation  of  General 
Paprikoff  on  March  8th  on  the  grounds 
that  his  colleagues  rejected  his  demand 
for  a  credit  of  $1,600,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  war  material,  no  one  has  been 
found  willing  to  accept  the  portfolio  of 
War,  and  at  last  the  whole  Cabinet  has 
resigned.  General  Paprikoff  is  closely 
attached  to  Prince  Ferdnand  and  acted 
as  the  chief  medium  of  communication 


between  him  and  the  Macedonian  revolu- 
tionary organization. 

The  Germans     ^he  German  Foreign  Sec- 

.     ^,  .  retarv,  Baron  von  Richt- 

m  China  ,      -    -  '  ,  .  .         ,. 

hofen,     speaking    in     the 

Reichstag,  gave  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  evacuation  of  Shang- 
hai. The  considerations  by  which  Ger- 
man policy  had  been  guided  during  the 
Chinese  troubles  were  of  a  twofold  char- 
acter. The  primary  object  of  Germany 
had  been  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
Powers  rather  than  to  take  an  independ- 
ent line.  The  German  Government  had 
endeavored  to  extend  the  same  protec- 
tion to  German  subjects  and  to  German 
commercial  interests  as  was  vouchsafed 
by  other  Powers  to  their  interests  and 
their  subjects.  Thus  it  was  when  Eng- 
land, France  and  Japan  established  gar- 
risons in  Shanghai,  Germany  was  obliged 
to  do  the  same.  The  present  situation  is 
that,  apart  from  Kiao-chau,  Wei  hai-wei 
and  Manchuria,  Pe-chi-li  is  the  only 
place  where  foreign  troops  are  main- 
tained on  Chinese  territory,  and  they  are 
mainly  there  as  a  support  for  the  Lega- 
tion guards  in  Peking.  The  total  num- 
ber of  foreign  troops  on  duty  in  this  way 
as  stated  in  official  reports  is  7,400  men. 
Of  these  1,900  are  English,  1,800  are 
French,  1,600  are  German,  1,050  are 
Japanese,  900  are  Italian  and  850  are 
Russian  soldiers.  Of  the  German  troops 
300  are  in  Peking,  400  at  Tien-tsin,  and 
the  rest  are  at  scattered  points  in  Chi-li. 
England  has  reserves  at  Wei-hai-wei  as 
well  as  at  Hong-Kong,  and  in  case  of 
need  she  could  employ  her  Indian  troops. 
A  strong  military  position  is  held  by 
France  in  Indo-China.  The  same  is  true 
of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  while  all  the 
advantages  of  geographical  proximity 
rest,  of  course,  with  Japan.  Germany  has 
only  her  regular  garrison  of  1,700  men 
at  Kiao-chau  to  fall  back  upon.  In  or- 
der therefore  to  make  up  in  some  degree 
for  such  a  disproportion  600  of  the 
troops  which  were  withdrawn  from  Chi- 
li had  been  kept  in  China  to  strengthen 
the  garrison  of  Kiao-chau.  Thus  have 
been  fulfilled  the  assurances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment last  year  that  they  would  both 
maintain  the  political  and  commercial 
position  of  Germany  in  China  and  at  the 
same  time  do  their  best  not  to  burden  the 
finances  of  the  Empire. 


The    Lily    and    the     Rose 

By  John  Ward  Stimson 


There  grew  a  lily  by  a  garden  close, 

And,  just  beside,  there  flamed  a  ruby  rose. 

Quoth  lily :    "  Thou  art  fairer,  friend,  than  I. 

See  how  immaculate  and  cold  I  lie. 

While  all  the  summer  odors  pass  me  by." 


Then  said  the  rose  unto  the  lily  fair : 

"  Thou  art  so  pure  and  white,  I  love  thy  air 

Of  stately  chastity — thou  vestal  fine! 

Would  that  thy  gracious  elegance  were  mine ! 

Naught  can  thy  classic  lines  and  forms  refine." 


"  But,"  quoth  the  lily,  "  by  thy  purpled  vest 
And  all  thy  tangled  passion — warm  imprest — 
I  know  thy  heart  aflame  with  rapture's  wine ; 
Would  that  I  had  a  fragrance  such  as  thine ! 
Naught   can   such    wealth    of   ecstasies   com- 
bine." 


"  O  Trumpet  of  the  Holy  One — so  white !" 
Thus    spake    the    rose:    "Thy   being    full    of 

light 
Is  matchless  music!    While  my  tangled  leaves 
Are  ravished  by  the  nectar-hunting  bees. 
And  I  am  swept  and  broken  by  the  breeze." 


Then  came  an  angel,  in  auroral  light, 
And  kissed  the  lily  on  that  cheek  so  white; 
And  culled  the  rose,  and  laid  it  on  his  breast; 
And,  close  beside,  the  lily  slept  at  rest, 
And  e'en  the  angel  knew  not  which  was  best. 

So,  passing  through  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  he  trod 
The  pearly  path  where  shone  the  Throne  of  God, 
And  asked :    "  Which  flower,  in  beauty,  ranks 

above 
Its  fellow  fair  ?  "    Then,  with  celestial  nod, 
God  answered :  "One  is  Truth;  the  other  Love. 

"Hast  thou  not  read  in  my  first  Book  (of  Truth) 
How  I  refined  pure  patient  Faith,  in  Ruth? 
Yet,  in  the  second  chapter  (of  my  Love) 
How  the  warm  Heart  of  Mary  I  approve. 
Though  the  red  dart  of  sorrow  through  her 
drove?" 

Then,   stepping  down  to  earth,   the  Godhead 

shone 
Upon  the  hearts  which  Fate  was  making  one. 
He  entered,  like  a  guest — serene,  divine; 
The  crystal  water  changed  to  luscious  wine ! 
So  burst  the  festal  joyance  into  flame. 
You   know   that   "  Feast  at   Cana "   and   His 

Name. 

NORDHOFF,    CaL. 


The    Panama    Canal 

By  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson 

Member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 


THE  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  March  17,  confirm- 
ing the  treaty  that  has  been  nego- 
tiated with  Colombia  promises  to  remove 
the  only  serious  obstacle  to  the  early 
commencement  of  the  great  work  of  con- 
structing the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment has  yet  to  ratify  the  treaty,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  favor- 
able ^  vote  by  the  Colombian  Congress 
within  a  few  months.  As  soon  as  that 
vote  is  taken  President  Roosevelt  will 
appoint  a  construction  commission  and 
764 


proceed  without  delay  with  the  execution 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  canal  is  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  instead  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  recommendations  in  favor  of 
the  Panama  route  and  its  adoption  by 
Congress  in  June,  1902,  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been 
hearing  only  good  things  regarding  the 
Nicaragua  location  and  only  bad  reports 
concerning  the  Panama  project.  The 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  a  Nicaragua  Canal  was  due  to  our 
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ignorance  of  the  engineering  merits  of 
the  Panama  route,  and  to  the  bad  repu- 
tation that  the  Panama  enterprise  had 
been  given  by  the  inefficiency  and  the 
scandalous  corruption  of  the  old  Panama 
Canal  Company.  The  United  States 
Government  appointed  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Board  in  1895  and  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Commission  in  1897  to  investigate 
the  Nicaragua  route ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1899,  when  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion was  appointed,  that  the  United  States 
authorized  a  thorough  and  comparative 
study  of  the  merits  of  all  routes  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  conclusively  which 
location  was  best.  The  final  report  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was 
made  in  January,  1902,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Panama  route  was  recommended. 
The  reasons  why  the  commission 
recommended  and  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Panama  route,  instead  of  the  Nica- 
ragua-Costa Rica  location  were  that  the 
Panama  Canal  would  be  cheaper,  shorter, 
straighter  and  lower.  The  estimated 
construction  costs  for  the  Nicaragua 
canal  are  $189,864,000.  With  this  figure 
is  to  be  compared  an  estimated  cost  of 
$184,233,000  for  the  Panama  route.  This 
estimate  for  Panama  includes  a  payment 
of  $40,000,000  to  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  for  its  concession  and  property. 
The  diflFerence  in  construction  cost  be- 
tween the  two  routes  ($5,631,000)  is  not 


large,  but  this  difference  is  a  very  in- 
adequate measure  of  the  relative  ex- 
penses involved  in  the  execution  and 
maintenance  of  the  two  projects.  It 
would  cost  $1,350,000  more  annually  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  Nicaragua 
canal  than  one  at  Panama,  and  this  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance should  be  capitalized  at  nearly 
$50,000,000. 

The  cheaper  construction  and  main- 
tenance costs,  however,  were  a  less  im- 
portant factor  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  canal  than  were  the  superior 
physical  and  engineering  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  that  route.  The  length  of  the 
Panama  route  is  49.09  miles,  from  36  feet 
of  water  in  the  Caribbean  to  an  equal 
depth  in  the  Pacific.  From  the  inner  end 
of  the  harbor  enlargement  at  Colon  to 
the  bay  at  La  Boca,  near  the  City  of 
Panama,  the  distance  is  43.03  miles,  and 
of  this  distance  11  miles  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  artificial  Lake  Bohio.  This 
reduces  the  length  of  the  restricted  chan- 
nels of  the  Panama  Canal  from  shore  to 
shore  to  32.3  miles.  If  the  channels  at 
the  entrances  of  the  two  harbors  be  in- 
cluded, the  total  length  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  standard  sections,  is  36.41 
miles.  The  Nicarai?ua  Canal  would  be 
183.66  miles  in  length.  After  deducting 
the  stretches  of  open  navigation  in  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  enlarged   San  Juan 


The  Panama  End  of  the  Canal.    The  Hills  of  the  Continental  divide  in  the  background 
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River,  there  remain  7378  miles  in  stand- 
ard canal  sections  and  harbor  entrances 
— that  is,  the  restricted  channels  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  having  fully  twice  the 
length  of  those  at  Panama. 

The  fact  that  the  Panama  route  is 
straighter  than  the  Nicaragua  route  is  a 
consideration  of  much  importance  now 
that  ocean  vessels  700  feet  in  length  are 
coming  into  use.  When  the  largest  ocean 
ships  were  only  400  feet  long  the  effect 


Tile  Excavated  Channel  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Seven  Miles  from  Colon.  Width  of  Channel  100 
feet,  depth  19  feet. 


of  curvature  upon  the  navigation  of  re- 
stricted channels  was  of  comparatively 
small  consequence;  but  now  it  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  the  route  is 
straight  or  whether  it  contains  numerous 
sharp  curves.  For  the  Panama  Canal 
the  number  of  miles  in  curves  amounts 
to  22.85,  the  total  amount  of  curvature 
for  that  route  being  771°  39'.  Of  the 
22.85  rniles  in  curves  there  are  only  5.65 
miles  in  curves  having  a  radius  of  less 
than  9842  feet,  and  there  is  only  one 
curve  with  a  radius  of  less  than  a  mile  in 
length.  The  length  of  this  sharpest 
curve  is  but  0.82  of  a  mile  and  its  radius 
is  3,281.  The  facts  regarding  the  curva- 
ture in  the  Nicaragua  route  are  as  fol- 


lows: Total  length  of  sections  in 
curves,  49.29  miles ;  total  degrees  of  cur- 
vature, 2,339°,  5o'»  30"-  There  are  18.12 
miles  taken  up  with  curves  having  a  ra- 
dius of  less  than  6,000  feet.  The  length 
of  curves  whose  radius  is  less  than  5,000 
feet  is  8.83  miles.  These  comparisons 
show  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would 
have  double  the  number  of  miles  in 
curves,  that  the  curves  would  be  much 
sharper,  and  that  the  total  degrees  of 
curvature  for  Nicaragua  would  be  over 
three  times  the  total  for  Panama. 

The  summit  level  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  be  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
enlarged  San  Juan  River  from  the  Lake 
to  the  dam  to  be  constructed  at  Con- 
chuda,  about  half  way  between  the  Lake 
and  the  Caribbean.  The  level  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  would  be  regulated  to  vary 
from  104  to  no  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
summit  level  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  the  surface  of  the  artificial  Lake  Bo- 
hio,  which  will  average  about  85  feet. 
The  arrangements  for  controlling  the 
level  of  Lake  Bohio  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum of  82  feet  and  a  possible  maximum 
of  92  feet  a'bove  sea  level.  The  summit 
level  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  aver- 
age about  20  feet  less  than  the  summit 
level  in  Nicaragua.  The  number  of  locks 
required  at  Panama  will  be  five,  two  of 
which  will  be  located  on  the  Atlantic 
and  three  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
continental  divide.  In  Nicaragua  there 
would  be  eight  locks,  five  placed  between 
the  Conchuda  dam  and  Greytown  and 
three  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  engineering  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  construction  of  either  the 
Nicaragua  or  the  Panama  canal  come 
well  within  the  possibilities  of  engineer- 
ing science.  The  largest  undertaking 
connected  with  either  route,  and  the  one 
that  will  take  the  longest  time  to  execute, 
is  the  excavation  of  the  Culebra  cut 
through  the  continental  divide  on  the 
Panama  route.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  about  eight  years  of  continuous 
work  (due  allowance  being  made  for  un- 
foreseen delays)  to  move  the  43,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  great  cut.  The  most  difficult  en- 
gineering problem  encountered  in  con- 
nection with  either  route  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bohio  dam  across  the  Chagres 
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River,  about  16  miles  from  Colon.  As 
a  result  of  two  years  spent  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  country  about 
Bohio  by  means  of  numerous  borings, 
the  best  location  that  could  be  found  for 
the  dam  across  the  Chagres  River  valley 
was  on  a  site  where  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sink  the  foundations  of  the  dam  128 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  order 
to  base  the  structure  everywhere  upon  a 
solid  rock  foundation.  This  maximum 
depth  has  a  length  of  310  feet.    The  total 


ence  between  the  two  routes  is  not  great 
in  this  particular. 

The  interoceanic  canal  is  to  be  con- 
structed as  a  highway  for  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Consequently  in  the  choice  of 
routes  weight  was  given  to  the  relative 
commercial  advantages  of  the  two  loca- 
tions. If  the  length  of  the  canal  routes 
in  nautical  miles  be  included  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
by  way  of  Nicaragua  would  be  378  miles 
less  than  by  Panama ;  for  New  Orleans 
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length  of  the  dam  as  located  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  would  be 
2,546  feet,  of  which  1,314  feet  require 
the  use  of  pneumatic  caissons  in  sinking 
the  foundations.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  impossible  in  the  construction  of 
the  Bohio  dam.  It  will  be  a  slow  and 
expensive  task  to  perform,  but  it  can  be 
completed  in  considerably  less  time  than 
will  be  require  1  for  making  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Culebra  cut.  As  regards  har- 
bors, the  balance  of  advantages  is  slight- 
ly in  favor  of  Panama,  altho  the  differ- 


and  San  Francisco  the  difference  is  580 
miles,  and  in  general  the  distance  be- 
tween North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific 
ports  is  less  by  way  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  than  by  way  of  one  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Between  North  At- 
lantic ports  and  Western  South  America, 
however,  the  routes  passing  through  a 
Panama  canal  are  shorter;  between  New 
York  and  Iquique,  Chile,  the  Panama 
route  is  372  miles  shorter ;  for  New  Or- 
leans the  difference  in  favor  of  Panama 
is  170  miles  and  for  Liverpool  453  miles. 
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As  stated  in  the  detailed  report  of  the 
Commission : 

"  Exclusive  of  the  length  of  the  canals,  the 
sea  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  498  nautical  miles  less  via  Nicaragua 
than  by  way  of  Panama,  and  for  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  the  difference  is  700  miles. 
A  part  of  the  saving  in  distance  at  sea  effected 
by  using  a  Nicaragua  canal  instead  of  one  at 
Panama  would  be  offset  by  the  longer  time  of 
transit  at  Nicaragua.  An  average  steamer 
would  require  twelve  hours  to  make  the  pass- 
age through  the  Panama  Canal  and  thirty- 
three  hours  through  one  across  Nicaragua. 
For  a  lo-knot  steamer  this  difference  of 
twenty-one  hours  would  be  equivalent  to  210 
knots  difference  in  distance  at  sea,  and  for  a 
15-knot  steamer  the  difference  in  time  of  tran- 
sit would  be  equivalent  to  315  knots." 

The  shortness  and  straightness  of  the 
Panama  Canal  give  it  certain  advantages 
over  the  Nicaragua  route.  Those  who 
own  and  operate  the  largest  class  of 
ocean  vessels  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  prefer  to  make  the  passage  from 
ocean  to  ocean  by  the  shorter  and 
straighter  channel.  The  average  size  of 
ocean  vessels  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
grain,  lumber,  nitrate,  sugar  and  other 
bulky  commodities  sent  from  the  Pacific 
through  the  canal  to  the  Atlantic  will  be 
most  economically  carried  in  vessels  of 
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the  largest  class.  While  for  some  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  number 
of  small  vessels  making  the  passage 
through  the  canal  will  exceed  the  number 
of  those  of  the  larger  type,  it  is  probable 
that  the  major  share  of  the  tonnage  of 
traffic  will  be  moved  in  steamers  carry- 
ing 10,000  to  20,000  tons  of  cargo.  It  is 
not  probable  that  sailing  vessels  would 
make  use  of  an  interoceanic  canal  wher- 
ever located.  The  Panama  route  will  be 
impracticable  for  such  ships,  and  they 
could  successfully  approach  and  leave 
each  terminus  of  a  Nicaragua  canal. 
However,  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  sailing  vessels  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  steamers  would  be  so  great 
as  to  preclude  any  considerable  use  of 
sailing  vessels.  Under  conditions  of 
competition  much  more  favorable  than 
would  exist  on  the  routes  through  the 
canal  the  steamer  is  steadily  taking  the 
place  of  the  sailing  vessel,  and  while  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  sailing  ship  will 
entirely  disappear  from  use  on  the  ocean, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  could  be 
used  ten  years  from  now  in  successful 
competition  with  steamers  for  the  traffic 
that  would  make  use  of  the  canal. 

The  act  approved  June  28,  1902,  for  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  au- 
thorized the  President  to  purchase  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000,  all  the  rights  pos- 
sessed by  it  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  President  was  also  empowered 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Colombia 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  control  of 
the  territory  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal.  Having  secured  pos- 
session of  the  canal  route,  the  President 
was  to  appoint  a  commission  of  seven 
men  to  have  charge  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction, and  the  law  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  purchase  the  canal, 
to  secure  the  concession  from  Colombia 
and  to  begin  the  work  of  construction. 

Acting  under  this  law  the  President 
has  caused  the  Attorney-General  to  make 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  title  held 
by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  that 
title  is  a  valid  one  and  one  which  the 
company  is  capable  of  transferring  to  the 
United  States  Government.  The  elabo- 
rate report  of  the  Attorney-General  fully 
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confirms  the  findings  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  on  the  question  of  the 
vahdity  of  the  title  and  of  the  ability  of 
the  company  to  transfer  their  property 
and  concessions  to  the  United  States 
Government.  In  order  for  the  company 
to  sell  out  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  re- 
ceive the  consent  of  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment. That,  however,  was  granted 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  of  State  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  very  satisfactory  treaty 
with  the  Colombian  Government.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  that  the 
United  States  secures  from  Colombia  the 
lease  of  a  strip  of  territory,  lo  kilometers 
in  width,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  lease 
is  for  one  hundred  years,  renewable  at 
the  option  of  the  United  States  from 
period  to  period.  Our  Government  se- 
cures all  the  necessary  and  detailed  rights 
which  we  will  need  in  order  to  place  the 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  and  the  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  the  canal  in  a  thorough- 
ly sanitary  condition,  and  to  maintain 
stringent  sanitary  regulations  during  the 
period  of  construction.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  the  canal  strip  is 


to  be  carried  on  jointly  by  Colombia  and 
the  United  States.  Our  Government  has 
the  right,  however,  to  interfere  with  a 
military  force  whenever  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  order. 

To  meet  this  difficult  problem  of  ad- 
ministering justice  within  the  canal  zone 
leased  by  the  United  States  the  treaty 
provides  for  three  kinds  of  courts:  (i) 
Colombia  is  to  establish  judicial  tribunals 
to  determine  controversies  between  citi- 
zens of  Colombia  and  between  Colom- 
bians and  the  people  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion other  than  the  United  States;  (2) 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  courts 
to  settle  disputes  arising  between  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  any  foreign 
country  other  than  Colombia;  (3)  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  are  to  unite 
in  establishing  civil  and  criminal  courts 
composed  of  jurists  appointed  by  the  two 
countries,  to  have  jurisdiction  over  con- 
troversies between  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Colombia  and  between 
the  citizens  of  all  countries  other  than 
Colombia  and  the  United  States. 

We  also  have  the  right  to  take  such 
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The  Great  Pier  at  La  Boca,  near  Pauama.  This 
is  where  the  traffic  is  transferred  from  ear  to 
vessel. 


measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  canal  and  the  maintenance 
of  neutrahty.  In  the  treaty  previously 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  our  coun- 
try had  given  its  pledge  that  the  canal 
should  be  a  neutral  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  This  pledge  of  neu- 
trality is  repeated  in  the  convention  with 
Colombia.  As  a  remuneration  for  the 
privileges  thus  obtained  the  United  States 
agrees  to  pay  to  Colombia  $10,000,000 
at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  $250,000  annually,  the  annual 
payments  to  begin  nine  years  hence. 

All  things  considered,  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  are  satisfactory.  The 
United  States  does  not  secure  the  sover- 
eignty over  any  part  of  Colombia,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  obtain  po- 
litical sovereignty.     Our  country  secures 


a  lease  which,  while  not  in  perpetuity,  is 
one  that  gives  us  the  power  of  indefinite 
renewal.  We  have  the  power  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
canal  and  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  defend  the  waterway. 

The  lump  sum  to  be  paid  Colombia  is 
somewhat  larger  than  we  had  expected 
to  pay,  but  the  amount  is  not  excessive. 
Altho  the  payments  to  Colombia  seem 
liberal,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Colombia  is  making  important  financial 
concessions  to  the  United  States.  She  is 
not  only  leasing  to  us  a  strip  of  country 
six  miles  wide  across  the  Isthmus,  but 
she  is  renouncing  her  claim  (i)  to  the 
annual  payment  of  $250,000  now  re- 
ceived from  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  (2)  to  her  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  operation  of  the  canal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  concession  now  held  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  Colombia  was 
to  receive  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the 
canal,  and  the  concession  stipulates  that 
this  annual  payment  from  the  gross  re- 
ceipts shall  not  be  less  than  $250,000. 
The  railroad  belongs  to  the  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  when  the  United  States  buys 
out  the  Canal  Company  our  country  will 
own  the  railroad.  Thus  Colombia  is  sur- 
rendering a  present  annuity  of  $250,000 
and  a  prospective  income  of  $500,000  or 
more  annually.  (3)  Furthermore,  the 
concession  now  held  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company  provides  that  in  1966  the 
railroad  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Colombian  Government.  (4)  Likewise 
the  concession  held  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  stipulates  that  the  canal  shall 
revert  to  the  Colombian  Government  at 
the  end  of  99  years  from  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  canal.  By  the  treaty 
now  negotiated  Colombia  loses  the  right 
of  future  ownership  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  properties. 

Philadelphia.  P*. 


Experiences    and     Reflections    of   a    Hackman 


By   "Cute  "    McG. 


[McG.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  hackmen  in  this  city.  His  morals  and  philosophy  are  all 
his  own,  and  The  Independent  takes  no  credit  or  responsibility  therefor.  As  a  type  and  expression  of 
his  interesting  class  he  is  presented  to  the  reader  just  as  he  is  by  means  of  his  own  unedited  utter- 
ances in  an  interview  with  our  representative.  His  nickname  of  *'  Cute  "  was  given  him  by  his  fellows 
long  ago  for  achievements  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy. — Editor.] 


I'VE  been  thirty-five  years  at  the  hackin' 
business  in  Brooklyn  an'  Manhattan, 
an'  I've  seen  a  lot  of  comin'  an'  goin' 
an*  all  sorts  of  changes. 

When  a  man's  in  public  life  like  me  he 
doesn't  want  to  have  no  prejudices. 
There's  a  lot  of  drivers  that  is  down  on 
the  trolleys  an'  the  'busses  an'  them  cheap 
things  that  carries  people  ten  miles  for 
five  cents,  transferrin'  'em  round  fer 
nothin'.  They  say  that  the  trolleys  an' 
such  makes  cheap  people,  dime-savers 
that  squeezes  their  money;  but,  says  I,  it 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  up  a  world,  an' 
there's  room  for  the  cheap  people  an'  for 
me,  too. 

Of  course  things  has  changed,  an'  a 
lot  of  good  spenders  has  gone,  but  still  1 
ain't  starvin'  to  death.  If  a  man  knows 
the  ropes  and  conducts  himself  right  he 
can  do  good  business  here,  in  spite  of  all. 

There's  the  bridge-jam  in  the  mornin', 
on  the  Brooklyn  side,  an'  the  bridge- jam 
in  the  evenin'  on  the  Manhattan  side. 
They  is  good  business.  If  you  lay  up 
close  to  'em  an'  wait,  some  one  is  pretty 
certain  to  get  some  ribs  busted  an'  have 
to  go  home  in  a  hack.  They's  done  me  a 
lot  of  good,  an'  so  has  the  crowdin'  on 
the  cars. 

Oh,  hackin's  not  played  out,  an'  it 
never  won't  be,  not  any  time,  no  matter 
what.  The  hackmen  what  grumbles  an' 
says  that  all  the  good  things  is  gone  is 
sour  an'  gives  themselves  away.  All  the 
good  things  ain't  gone  if  you  just  act 
right. 

It  ain't  so  many  weeks  ago  when  I 
got  the  biggest  tip  that  ever  came  to  me 
from  a  man  I  never  seen  before.  He 
came  out  of  the  railroad  station  with  two 
friends  an'  a  hatbox.  He  was  a  tall,  slim, 
youngish-old  man,  with  light  whiskers 
an'  mustache. 

He  looks  along  our  line  an',  says  he, 
"  Where's  Corcoran?  " 


They  run  at  him  shoutin'  "  Keb !  Keb ! 
Keb !  "  like  a  lot  o'  hoodlums,  but  I 
stands  by  my  carriage  like  a  captain 
stands  by  his  vessel,  'cause  I  knows  that 
no  gent  likes  bein'  mobbed.  He  turns  to 
me,  an'  I  touches  my  hat,  an'  says : 

''  Corcoran's  just  gone,  sir,  but  if  you 
have  any  message  I'll  deliver  it." 

"  He  always  drives  me,"  says  he,  in  a 
discontented  way.  Then  says  he,  "  Never 
mind,  you'll  do." 

So  he  gets  in  my  carriage  with  his 
friends  an'  the  hatbox,  because  he  seen 
that  I  understood  my  business  an'  was 
civil — an'  that's  a  p'int  to  remember. 
Civilness  don't  cost  nothin',  an'  it  goes  a 
long  way  with  some  people. 

He  gets  in  the  carriage  an'  I  drove  him 
to  a  house,  where  he  an'  his  friends  an' 
the  hatbox  went  inside,  while  I  blanketed 
the  horses  an'  walked  about  switchin' 
with  my  arms.  It  was  an  awful  cold 
night,  an'  spite  of  all  the  clothes  I  had 
on,  I  was  most  froze.  The  wind  came 
right  through  the  four  coats  an'  three 
waistcoats  an'  two  undervests  that  I 
wore,  an'  set  me  shiverin'  so  that  I 
couldn't  sleep  on  the  box  the  way  I  most- 
ly does  when  there's  a  long  wait.  But  I 
ain't  the  man  to  quit.  I'll  stay  with  a 
gent  as  long  as  he  wants  me,  provided 
my  money's  all  right.  I  was  with  one 
party  three  days  an'  nights  one  time 
showin'  him  the  town.  I  wouldn't  hev 
quit  then,  but  he  couldn't  stand  no  more 
an'  the  police  took  him  to  a  hospital. 

So  I  just  waited  an'  waited  fer  the  fel- 
ler with  the  hatbox.  I  don't  drink  (tho 
most  hackmen  does;  poor  fellers),  at 
least  not  to  speak  of,  but  I  always  have 
a  bottle  with  a  sort  of  medicine  in  it  for 
keepin'  out  the  cold,  an'  every  now  an' 
then  I  took  a  pull  at  it. 

The  house  was  all  lighted  up,  an'  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  laughin'  an'  carryin' 
on  inside. 
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After  I  had  been  waitin'  for  near  five  He  told  the  manager  an'  me  about  his 

hours,  an'  it  was  about  three  o'clock  in  trouble.    He  had  married  a  poor  girl  an' 

the  mornin',  a  man  comes   out   of  the  they  lived  happy  for  a  week.    Then  she 

house,  an',  says  I :  begun  objectin'  to  his  habits.    So  he  quit 

"  What's  doin'  ? "                             ,  her.    Then  she  gets  a  divorce.    Then  his 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  the  feller  inside  there  father   dies   an'   leaves   him   $3,000,000. 

is  just  burnin'  up  money."  Then  what  does  she  do  but  git  the  di- 

About  half  an  hour  later  he  came  to  vorce  opened  and  come  back  after  a  slice 

the  door.  of  his  money.    The  court  stands  for  her, 

"  Cabby?  "  says  he;  ''  Yes,  sir,"  says  I.  too,  an'  he  has  to  pay  $500,000  to  shut 

"There's  your  fare,"  says  he;  an'  he  her  up. 

"■ive  me  two  dollars.  He  savs  that  that  sickens  him  of  this 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  says  I,  takin'  the  money  country,   an'   he  must   leave   his   native 

an'  touchin'  my  hat.  land. 

"You've  been  waitin',  haven't  you?"  I  didn't  say  nothin'  about  money,  but 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  I.  when  I  got  back  to  town  with  him  that 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  I  didn't  tell  you  to  man  give  me  a  thousand  dollars  right  in 

wait."  my  hand. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  I.     He  did  tell  me  to  "  You're  a  honest  man,"  says  he,  "  I'm 

wait,  but  it  don't  do  for  a  man  in  public  proud  to  meet  such." 

life  like  me  to  get  gay  with  a  customer.  Now  if  I  had  squabbled  with  that  man 

Where   you   may   make   a   dollar   by   a  about  a  five-dollar  bill,  where  would  I 

squeeze  you  may  lose  ten  by  turnin'  the  have  been  ? 

feller  agin  you.  I  found  an  eminent  citizen  one  night 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  I,  an'  I  touched  my  tryin'  to  tip  a  lamp  post  $10  for  holdin' 

hat  again  an'  made  as  if  I  was  goin'  to  him  up.     I  took  him  in  my  carriage  an' 

jump  on  my  seat;  but,  says  he:  drove  him  home,  an'  he  give  me  all  the 

"  Now   that   you's   here   you   may   as  money  what  he  had  in  his  clothes — about 

well  drive  me  some  more.     Don't  you  $350. 

want  somethin'  to  eat?  "                           .  Another  time  I  got  a  $500  tip,  but  then 

"  Well,  I  am  a  bit  hungry,  sir,"  says  I.  I   was  on  duty  twenty-four  hours,   and 

He  goes  in  the  house  again  an'  sends  just  lately  a  man  gave  me  $200  for  get- 

the   servants  out  with  a   roast   chicken,  tin'  him  to  the  stock  exchange  in  time,  so 

some  jelly  an'  a  bottle  of  champagne.     I  as    he   could    place   an   order   before    it 

ain't  a  drinkin'  man,  as  I  said ;  but,  of  closed, 

course,  champagne  don't  count.  All  the  good  things  ain't  gone  yet,  an' 

I  didn't  see  no  more  of  my  fare  for  two  it's  the  quiet  man  with  the  civil  tongue 

hours,  an'  then  he  came  out  an'  got  in  that  gets  most  of  'em. 

the  carriage  with  his  friends  an'  the  hat-  But  there's  no   doubt  that  times   has 

box  an'  some  bottles.  changed  an'  money  ain't  so  easy  for  us 

"  Drive  me  down  where  I  can  see  the  as  it  was  when  I  first  begun.    Whatever 

majestic  ocean  roll,  fer  my  heart  is  feelin'  people  may  say  about  Boss  Tweed  an' 

sad,"  says  he.  Jim  Fisk  an'  Fernando  Wood  an'  them 

So  I  drove  'em  down  the  boulevard  to  old  politicians,  they  was  good  friends  of 
Coney  Island,  and  we  got  to  a  hotel  there  the  hackmen.  Fisk  an'  Tweed  had  car- 
just  when  it  was  gettin'  light.  They'd  riages  waitin'  at  their  door  all  the  time, 
finished  their  bottles  by  the  time  we  got  an'  they'd  give  the  driver  $20  for  carryin' 
there,  an'  my  fare  remarks:  "  I'm  afraid  'em  a  few  blocks.  All  the  politicians  was 
1  ain't  got  no  friends,"  but  the  others  more  open-handed  then  than  they  is  now. 
says :  "  No,  no,  that  ain't  the  case,  an'  They've  got  too  many  laws  for  hackmen 
they  would  stick  by  him  always."  now  restrainin'  what  you  call  liberty  of 

When  we  got  out  at  the  hotel  my  fare  contrac'.    It  ain't  fair, 

shook  hands  with  me  an'  made  me  take  What  right  has  the  law  got  to  say  how 

breakfast  with  him.     When  it  come  to  much   I  can  charge  my  fare  any  more 

pay  the  bill  he  opens  the  hatbox  an'  tells  than  to  say  what  the  grocery  man  can 

the  manager  to  help  himself.    It  was  full  charge  for  eggs  or  potatoes?  ' 

of    money.      There    was    over    $70,000  Most  of  the  politicians  you  see  these 

there.  days  is  not  above  takin'  a  trolley  car,  or 
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if  they  do  ride  in  a  hack  they  know  the 
legal  rate  of  fare,  an'  that's  all  they're 
agoin'  to  pay.  They  is  what  you  call  de- 
generated. Not  to  mention  no  names, 
I've  seen  Mayors  an'  Controllers  ridin' 
on  five-cent  cars.  I  thought  that  was  the 
limit. 

Then  the  sportin'  men,  too,  has  gone 
down.  They  ain't  so  liberal  as  they  was, 
maybe  because  there  ain't  so  much  doin' 
in  their  line. 

When  I  first  begun  there  was  a  whole 
row  of  fine  gamblin'  houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  Coney  Island  Boulevard  goin'  full 
blast,  night  an'  day ;  an'  in  Manhattan 
there  was  a  open  gamblin'  house  on 
pretty  near  every  block.  They  all  did 
big  business,  an'  when  a  man  was  a  win- 
ner, he  remembered  the  hackman  that 
drew  him  home. 

The  dog-fights  an'  the  prize-fights,  too, 
was  frequent  an'  profitable,  for  six  gents 
would  ride  in  one  carriage,  an'  they  av- 
eraged about  ten  dollars  each.  I've  seen 
as  many  as  200  carriages  at  a  prize-fight 
that  the  police  let  on  they  didn't  know 
nothin'  about.  But  them  days  is  gone. 
There's  a  lot  of  laws  agin'  prize-fightin' 
an'  dog-fightin',  an'  the  police  has  to  en- 
force 'em  now. 

Funerals,  too,  ain't  what  they  were, 
even  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago.  There 
ain't  as  many  carriages  goes  to  a  funeral, 
an'  money  ain't  spent  so  free. 

In  the  old  days  we  went  slow  in  pro- 
cession to  the  buryin'  place ;  but  after  the 
service  at  the  grave  was  over,  we  raced 
through  the  cemetery  gates  to  a  tavern, 
where  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  the 
mourners  to  get  out  an'  liquor  up.  We 
was  always  invited  in,  too,  an'  had  our 
fill ;  tho  as  for  me,  I  never  was  much  of 
a  hand  for  drinkin' ;  just  a  little  goes  a 
long  way. 

Now  the  mourners  just  rides  to  the 
grave  an'  pays  oflf  the  carriages  there ;  or 
if  they  rides  back  to  the  city  they  don't 
go  near  the  tavern.  As  I  said,  I  don't 
have  no  prejudices,  an'  these  new  ways 
may  be  all  right,  but  they  don't  seem  hos- 
pitable like.  It  don't  seem  respectful  to 
the  dead  to  go  away  without  drinkin' 
their  health. 

I  started  hackin'  in  Manhattan  when 
I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  raw  Irish 
lad  only  a  week  landed  from  Ireland.  I 
was  standin'  in  City  Hall  Square  in  the 
afternoon  wonderin'  if  I  would  ever  get 


work,  when  a  hackman  spoke  up  to  me 
an'  asked  me  if  I  knew  about  horses. 

**  Sure,"  said  I,  **  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  stable." 

"  Come  with  me,"  says  he;  "the  boss 
wants  men.' 

"  He  brung  me  to  a  livery  stable  in 
Centre  Street,  near  the  Tombs  Prison, 
an'  in  half  an  hour  I  was  drivin'  a  hack 
for  a  dollar  an'  fifty  cents  a  day  an'  all 
I  could  make  over  in  tips.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  boss  changed  the  arrangement 
so  that  I  had  to  turn  in  $5  a  day  to  him 
an'  could  keep  all  over  that  that  I  made. 

I  didn't  know  a  street  in  the  city  at 
first,  but  New  York  is  soon  learned.  In 
two  weeks  T  thought  I  knowed  the  whole 
thing — all  about  hackin' — but  I  was 
wrong.  I've  been  thirty-five  years  at  the 
business  now  an'  I  know  I  ain't  learned 
it  all. 

That's  why  the  trolleys  can't  never  run 
the  hacks  out  of  business — hackin'  is  an 
art. 

On  the  trolley  car  all  the  passengers  is 
treated  alike ;  but  in  hackin'  a  man  has 
to  study  his  fare  an'  treat  each  party  ac- 
cordin'. 

Supposin'  a  handsome  young  couple 
gets  in  an'  tells  you  to  drive  about  for 
an  hour  or  two.  You  don't  want  to  run 
'em  through  no  crowded  places.  No,  you 
wants  to  drive  'em  fair  an'  easy  through 
the  quiet  streets  to  the  park,  pickin'  the 
smoothest  track  an'  never  lookin'  back 
at  'em. 

Don't  never  let  on  that  you  see  nothin'. 
The  dummy  cabman  is  the  one  that  wins 
out.  Those  young  people  don't  want  to 
be  disturbed,  nor  to  be  looked  at.  When 
the  drive  is  over,  if  you  done  the  right 
thing  by  them,  the  man  will  do  the  right 
thing  by  you. 

I  don't  never  raise  a  disturbance  be- 
fore a  lady.  No  gent  would  do  such  a 
thing.  If  a  man  has  made  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  me,  say  to  take  him  and  his 
lady  to  Coney  Island  for  $6,  I  don't  make 
no  outcry,  but  just  quietly  drives  'em 
down  there.  Then  when  we's  there  I 
takes  the  man  aside  an'  says  I :  "  Please 
pay  me  now,  fer  I've  got  to  feed  my 
horses."  He  gives  me  the  money,  an' 
then  I  says :  "  You've  made  a  hard  bar- 
srain  with  me,  an'  I've  got  my  money. 
Now  I'm  goin'  back  to  the  city  unless 
vou  pay  some  more.  I  can  pick  up  a  fare 
here,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you. 
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It'll   be   three   dollars    for   to   take   you 
back.' 

Then  says  he:  "But  you  agreed  to 
drive  us  down  an'  back  for  six  dollars." 

**  Speak  easy,"  says  I,  "  there's  a  lady 
might  hear  you.  What  you've  give  me 
is  my  legal  fare,  the  mileage  that  I'm  en- 
titled to.  Here's  a  policeman  over  here. 
Let's  leave  the  matter  to  him,  an'  what 
he  says  goes." 

That  generally  settles  it,  fer  it's  a 
pretty  mean  man  that  will  have  a  dispute 
about  rnoney  while  he  has  a  lady  with 
him. 

Now  some  cabmen  as  is  not  gents  de- 
lights fer  to  make  rows  before  ladies,  be- 
cause they  don't  know  their  business. 
There's  no  money  into  it.  Treat  all  peo- 
ple right,  says  I,  fer  in  the  long  run  it 
pays.  You  may  lose  a  dollar  to-day,  but 
it'll  come  back  to-morrow.  That's  what 
I  tells  my  son,  who's  drivin'  a  hack  fer 
me  now.  There's  some  millionaires  I 
know  that's  as  close  as  if  they  ain't  got 
a  dollar,  but  I  always  keep  a  civil  tongue 
to  'em,  an'  I  don't  lose  nothin'  by  it. 

Don't  say  nothin',  but  watch  your  peo- 
ple an'  treat  'em  accordin'.  Them's  my 
motto. 

A  stout  dark  man  took  my  carriage  at 
the  Bridge  entrance  one  evening  about 
three  months  ago,  an'  told  me  to  drive 
him  to  Central  Park.  When  we  got  up 
there  he  stepped  out  an',  walking  up  to  a 
tree,  put  a  rope  around  a  limb. 

"What's  this?"  says  I. 
^  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  I'm  tired  of  livin',  an' 
I'm  goin'  to  hang  myself." 

"Without  payin'  your  fare?"  says  I. 

"  I  have  no  money,"  says  he. 

"  No  fare,  no  suicide,"  says  I ;  an'  I 
took  the  rope  an'  put  the  man  in  the  car- 
riage an'  drove  him  to  a  police  station. 
It  turned  out  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  with  family  trouble  on  his  mind 
— an'  he  was  goin'  without  payin'  his 
fare.  Sure  there's  all  sorts  of  queer  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

One  night  a  man  stopped  me  in  Park 
Row  an'  told  me  to  drive  him  to  the 
house  of  a  big  doctor  up  in  Sixty-second 
Street.  When  we  got  to  the  door  the 
man  got  out,  an'  says  he  to  me  very 
quiet : 

"  I  want  you  to  wait  fer  nie.  I'm  goin' 
to  kill  this  doctor,  an'  then  we'll  drive  to 
126th  Street,  where  there's  another  doc- 


tor I  must  kill,  an'  there  are  others  after 
that." 

Says  I :  "  Yes,  sir.  How  long  will 
you  want  the  carriage  altogether,  sir?" 

"  Maybe  the  rest  of  the  night,"  says 
he. 

I  had  the  butt  end  of  the  whip  in  my 
hand,  but  he  had  his  hands  in  his  over- 
coat pockets,  an'  I  knowed  by  the  way 
they  bulged  that  he  had  a  revolver  in 
each  of  them. 

"  Would  you  please  pay  me  my  fare 
now,  sir,  till  seven  o'clock?"  says  I. 
"  After  seven  o'clock  we'll  make  a  new 
deal." 

"  How  much  ?  "  says  he. 

"  It'll  be  thirteen  dollars  an'  fifty 
cents,"  says  I. 

He  hunted  through  his  pockets,  an' 
the  most  he  had  was  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Says  I :  "  With  a  gentleman  like  you, 
I'm  always  willin'  to  give  credit.  Your 
note'll  be  as  good  as  the  money.  Let  me 
drive  you  to  the  hotel  at  the  corner,  an' 
you  can  make  out  an  I.  O.  U.,  sir." 

He  got  in  the  carriage  again  an'  I 
drove  him  to  the  hotel,  an'  while  he  was 
writin'  the  I.  O.  U.  I  told  the  detectives 
on  duty,  an'  they  grabbed  his  arms  as 
he  was  goin'  out. 

He  was  an  escaped  lunatic  that  the 
police  was  huntin'  for.  He  had  two  re- 
volvers all  right,  an'  a  list  of  people  that 
he  was  goin'  to  kill. 

I  got  the  five-dollar  bill ;  an'  the  doctor 
that  he  went  after  first  give  me  ten  dol- 
lars the  next  day  when  he  heard  the 
story. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was 
drivin'  along  Riverside  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  mornin',  a  man  came  out  of  an 
areaway  with  a  black  satchel  in  his  hand 
an'  signaled  me.  He  was  a  middle-sized 
man,  with  a  dark  mustache,  an'  I  won- 
dered what  he  was  doin'  at  that  place,  an' 
at  such  a  time.  I  drove  him  to  the  ele- 
vated railroad,  an'  when  he  went  upstairs 
I  tipped  a  policeman,  who  ran  up  an' 
tipped  a  guard  on  the  train  that  took  him 
away.  He  got  off  the  train  at  Cortlandt 
Street  to  go  to  Jersey  City,  an'  was  fol- 
lowed all  the  way  till  he  went  into  a 
house.  Then  the  house  was  watched  and 
a  telephone  was  sent  to  the  police  at 
Riverside.  They  inquired,  and  found 
that  he  was  a  burglar  who  had  robbed 
the  Riverside  place  and  got  about  $20,- 
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ooo,  tiiostly  in  jewelry.  It  was  all  re- 
covered an'  the  police  were  given  great 
credit ;  but  the  owner  of  the  Riverside 
house  heard  the  rights  of  the  story  from 
me  an'  give  me  $150. 

One  night,  as  I  was  standin'  near  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  a  fine  lookin' 
young  man  in  a  dress-suit  came  out  with 
a  young  lady,  the  handsomest  I  ever  seen. 
She  was  dressed  in  light  silks,  an'  had 
one  of  them  pink  opera  cloaks  trimmed 
with  white  swansdown.  Oh,  they  were 
bang-up  swells.  The  young  man  calls 
me,  an'  I  got  down  an'  opened  the  car- 
riage door  an'  they  got  in. 

*'  Drive  to  the  house  of  the  nearest 
Protestant  minister,"  says  the  young 
Uian,  an'  he  hands  me  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

Just  as  we  got  away  there  was  a  yell 
from  the  sidewalk,  an'  I  seen  an  old  gent 
an'  an  old  lady  makin'  signs  to  stop. 
There  was  a  tangle  in  front,  but  I  got 
through  it  an'  whipped  up  the  horses. 
When  I  turned  into  a  side  street  I  made 
things  spin,  an'  I  could  hear  gallopin'  be- 
hind me. 

I  put  the  whip  on  my  horses  fer  all  I 
was  worth,  an'  they  flew  along  fast.  I 
turned  the  block  an'  then  flew  along  an' 
made  another  turn  an'  then  another. 
Then  I  stops  dead  an'  jumps  down  in  a 
hurry,  openin'  the  carriage  door. 

"  Out  you  go,  quick !  "  says  I,  "  run 
down  in  that  areaway  an'  hide  close ;  I'll 
drive  on." 

They  tumbled  out  an'  ran  to  the  shel- 
ter, he  holdin'  her  hand  an'  helpin'  along. 
I  jumps  on  the  box  again  an'  drove  on 
like  a  shot.  The  other  carriage  was  close 
up  to  me,  but  I  got  to  Broadway  before 
they  could  head  me  oflf,  an'  the  police 
there  stopped  us  both  for  fast  drivin'. 

''Fast  drivin'?"  says  I,  "who 
wouldn't  with  lunatics  after  him !  " 

We  was  all  taken  to  the  police  station, 
the  old  gent  fairly  foamin'  at  the  mouth 
with  rage,  because  I  would  not  tell  him 
where  his  daughter  an'  the  young  man 
had  gone.  I  pretended  I  didn't  under- 
stand him. 


It  turned  out  all  right.  The  old  gent 
was  very  rich,  an'  he  had  refused  this 
young  man  an'  told  him  to  keep  away 
from  his  daughter;  an'  the  young  folks 
liad  been  watched,  so  that  they  had  to 
make  a  break  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
opera. 

The  young  man  was  all  right  an'  the 
whole  thing  blew  over,  for  they  was  mar- 
ried that  night,  havin'  got  another  car- 
riage an'  found  a  minister  after  the  old 
gent  was  out  of  the  way. 

I  have  a  regular  standin'  order  to  take 
'em  on  drives  now,  an'  the  old  gent  him- 
self give  me  fifty  dollars  to  show  there 
was  no  hard  feelin'. 

Treat  people  right  an'  they'll  treat  you 
right.     Them's  my  motto. 

Of  course,  there's  black  sheep  among 
cabmen  same  as  any  others,  but  these 
robberies  that  gets  in  the  papers  is  not 
done  by  the  reg'lars.  It's  the  night- 
hawks  that  does  it.  They's  a  class  by 
themselves,  quite  different  from  us,  that 
has  licenses.  The  night-hawk  that  robs 
hain't  got  no  license.  He  gets  his  car- 
riage by  hirin'  it  an'  the  horses  for  three 
dollars  the  whole  night.  He's  out  to 
make  money,  an'  wants  all  there  is  in  it ; 
an'  he'll  turn  the  pockets  of  any  drunken 
man  inside  out.  He's  just  lookin'  for 
such  chances.  Then  the  cabmen  is 
blamed  for  what  he  done,  but  he  ain't  a 
cabman  at  all ;  he  ain't  got  no  license. 
The  man  that  hired  him  the  carriage 
knowed  that  an'  just  took  a  chance.  It's 
ag'in'  the  law ;  but  it's  done  all  the  time 
here. 

Now  a  man  that's  in  public  life  like 
me  can't  afford  to  do  no  such  things. 

Hackin'  is  a  bitter  hard  life,  especially 
the  waitin'  out  in  the  cold  winter's  night, 
but  it's  healthy,  an'  there's  a  livin'  in  it. 
I've  got  four  of  my  own  carnages  now, 
an'  none  of  them,  with  the  horses  an' 
furnishin's,  is  worth  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  I'm  drivin'  yet,  tho  I  have  men 
drivin'  for  me. 

There's  worse  things  than  hackin'. 

New  Vork  City 
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Truths     and      Untruths  of    Christian     Science 

P.y   Washington    Gladden,    D.D  ,   LL.D. 

AMONG  those  who  have  become  real  and  active  operation  by  which  or- 
attached  to  the  Christian  Science  ganisms  are  destroyed.  And  by  all  the 
movement  there  have  arisen  some  biblical  philosophers  sin  is  regarded  as 
who  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  in-  possessing  the  same  relation  to  the  moral 
telligible  terms  the  theories  of  the  sys-  character  and  personality  that  death 
tern.  By  omitting  the  incoherencies  and  has  to  the  physical  organism.  To  say 
contradictions  and  absurdities  of  the  that  sin  is  a  nonentity — that  there  is  no 
Founder's  book — Mrs.  Eddy's  "  Science  such  thing — is  to  deny  the  most  terrible 
and  Health  " — and  picking  out  and  put-  fact  within  human  knowledge, 
ting  together  certain  statements  which  In  the  same  way  this  writer  seems  to 
seem  to  have  some  logical  relation  to  one  argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
another,  an  exposition  and  defense  of  the  lie:  "  A  lie  is  utterly  devoid  of  truth; 
doctrine  may  be  made  which  possesses  hence,  altogether  untrue  and  unreal,  a 
some  measure  of  coherency  and  plausi-  mere  negation."  But  a  lie  is  something 
bility.  Even  these  expositions  are,  how-  more  than  the  absence  of  truth.  Truth 
ever,  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  clear  is  the  intentionally  accurate  statement 
thinker.  In  the  best  form  in  which  it  of  facts.  A  lie  is  an  intentionally  inac- 
has  been  presented,  Christian  Science  is  curate  statement  of  facts.  The  differ- 
openly  at  war  at  several  points  with  the  ence  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  in 
fundamental  facts  of  human  experience,  the  intention.  Truth  is  the  offspring  of 
The  doctrine  is  radically  unsound  in  its  a  good  intention,  and  a  lie  is  the  offspring 
dogmatic  denial  of  the  existence  of  sin.  of  a  bad  intention.  The  bad  intention  is 
One  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  most  coherent  fol-  just  as  much  a  reality  as  the  good  inten- 
lowers  defends  this  denial  of  sin  with  an  tion  is.  A  lie  is  the  perversion  of  the 
argument  that  exhibits  the  defective  truth.  A  lie  has  the  power  to  set  forces 
analysis  common  to  all  these  expositors,  in  operation  in  this  world  which  work 
The  illustration  which  he  accepts  is  that  great  injury  to  the  innocent.  And  a  lie 
sin  bears  the  same  relation  to  goodness  is  a  real  and  deadly  thing  in  the  char- 
that  darkness  bears  to  light.  As  dark-  acter  of  him  who  utters  it ;  the  last  thing 
ness  is  only  an  absence  of  light,  so  sin,  he  can  afford  to  do  is  placidly  to  ignore 
he  argues,  is  only  an  absence  of  good-  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
ness — a  mere  nonentity.  This  is,  of  pented  of,  and  whatever  reparation  is 
course,  only  an  analogy,  and  proves  noth-  possible  must  be  made  for  it. 
ing.  The  difference  between  sin  and  In  truth,  there  is  no  evil  in  this  uni- 
holiness  may  be  quite  another  kind  of  verse  but  an  evil  will;  but  an  evil  will 
difference  than  that  between  light  and  is  just  as  much  a  reality  as  a  good  will 
darkness.  Light  and  darkness  are  is;  and  any  theory  which  blurs  this  dis- 
phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world ;  it  is  tinction  or  tries  to  put  it  out  of  sight  is 
not  probable  that  they  perfectly  repre-  not  merely  ridiculous,  it  is  pestiferous : 
sent  the  facts  of  the  vital  or  the  spiritual  there  is  palsy  and  perdition  of  the  soul 
realm.  The  difference  between  sin  and  for  those  who  dare  to  live  by  it. 
holiness,  according  to  the  biblical  writ-  It  is  by  such  utterly  defective  analysis 
ers,  is  better  represented  by  the  difference  of  the  facts  of  life  that  the  crudities  and 
between  life  and  death.  But  death  is  errors  of  Christian  Science  are  sup- 
something  more  than  the  absence  of  life,  ported.  Crudity  and  error  there  is  of  the 
It  is  dissolution,  decomposition,  decay,  most  flagrant  sort,  and  unless  they  arc 
It  is  the  active  unmaking  of  the  organism  winnowed  out  and  cast  away  they  will 
that  life^  has  made.  Whether  it  is  an  bring  moral  disaster  in  their  train.  I 
"entity"  or  not  \vc  must  not  stop  to  expect,  for  my  part,  that  this  winnowing 
dispute,  since  nobody  seems  to  know  process  will  go  on  pretty  actively;  that 
what  an  ''  entity  "  is ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  when  the  childish  cult  of  Mother  Eddy 
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shall  have  subsided  the  philosophical 
absurdities  of  the  system  will  yield  to 
criticism,  which  will  surely  arise  within 
the  body ;  that  the  crudities  and  errors 
will  be  pruned  away,  and  the  constructive 
truths — the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
— will  remain. 

For  there  are  constructive  truths — val- 
uable truths — which  Christian  Science 
has  emphasized,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
it  has  gained  and  held  the  attention  of 
many  good  people.  These  truths  have 
been  stated  in  an  exaggerated  form ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  true  that  exaggera- 
tion draws  attention  to  ideas  which  have 
been  neglected  or  understated. 

The  fundamental  truth  to  which 
Christian  Science  has  drawn  attention  is 
the  reality  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  forces.  The  materialists  have 
attacked  their  reality,  and  most  of  us 
have  been  sufficiently  tinctured  with 
materialism  to  have  little  faith  in  their 
supremacy.  Against  this  deadly  unbe- 
lief the  Christian  Scientist  lifts  up  his 
battle  cry.  As  against  the  materialist 
who  maintains  that  there  are  no  spiritual 
forces — nothing  but  matter  and  its  laws ; 
that  thought  is  but  a  refinement  of  phos- 
phorus and  love  but  an  affection  of  the 
nerves,  up  rises  the  Christian  Scientist 
and  declares  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  but  spirit ;  that  matter  and  its 
laws  are  non-existent — mere  illusions. 
This  is  simply  matching  one  absurdity 
against  another.  It  is  as  if  one  surveyor 
should  tell  you  that  your  house  lot  had 
no  width,  that  its  only  dimension  was 
depth ;  and  another  surveyor,  called  in  to 
give  you  the  true  measurement,  should 
insist  that  your  lot  had  no  depth  at  all. 
that  its  only  dimension  was  width.  You 
would  probably  know  that  both  state- 
ments were  absurd ;  that  there  can  be  no 
area  which  does  not  have  both  these 
dimensions.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
a  material  universe,  inhabited  by  spirit- 
ual beings,  or  a  spiritual  universe  findnig 
revelation  in  material  forms  and  organ- 
isms (whichever  way  you  choose  to  look 
at  it)  ;  that  we  ourselves  are  spirits 
dwelling  in  mortal  bodies  and  finding 
expression  of  our  life  through  material 
forms  and  forces ;  that  the  one  side  of  onr 
life  is  just  as  real  as  the  other.  As 
real,  but  not  as  central,  not  as  important. 
The  moon  is  just  as  real  as  the  sun,  but 
its  place  in  the  solar  system  is  not  so 


essential  or  so  commanding.  The  one 
is  the  source  of  light  and  life,  the  other 
is  a  secondary  and  subordinate  member 
of  our  group  of  worlds.  So  is  Spirit,  in 
the  realms  of  existence,  the  ruling 
force,  the  dominant  Power,  the  central 
and  life-giving  energy :  matter  and  its 
laws  are  subordinate  and  ancillary.  This 
is  the  truth  which  Christian  Science,  if  -t 
were  really  science,  would  have  asserted 
against  materialism.  Instead  of  saying 
'*  Mind  is  all  and  matter  naught,"  it 
ought  to  have  said  that  mind  is  ruler  and 
matter  is  servant.  That  was  the  truth 
that  needed  emphasizing;  and  that  is  the 
truth  which  will  really  survive  when  the 
exaggerations  and  absurdities  of  Chris- 
tian Science  have  been  winnowed  away. 

The  thing  which  Christian  Science  has 
succeeded  in  doing  is  this :  It  has 
called  attention  to  the  spiritual  forces ; 
it  has  demonstrated  their  reality;  it  has 
made  men  see  that  they  are  present  and 
active  forces ;  that  we  can  use  them  in 
our  daily  life ;  that  we  can  depend  on 
them ;  that  they  are  not  mere  sentiment 
and  moonshine,  but  veritable  facts  of 
daily  experience.  When  it  says  that 
"  Mind  is  all  and  matter  naught,"  it 
speaks  in  hyperbole,  but  that  figure  of 
speech  is  often  serviceable  in  bringing 
to  our  thought  the  thing  which  it  ex- 
aggerates ;  and  the  truth  that  will  be  left 
in  the  minds  of  the  earnest  and  faithful 
people,  who  are  trying  to  live  by  it,  is 
the  validity  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual   laws. 

But  that  is  the  simple,  elementary  truth 
of  Christianity — of  true  religion,  let  mc 
rather  say.  It  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  as 
old  as  Abraham  and  David  and  Israel ; 
as  old  as  Socrates  and  Plato;  as  old  as 
faith  and  worship ;  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  It  is  no  news  that  Love  is  omnipo- 
tent ;  that  "  evil  is  the  slave  of  good." 
It  is  no  news  that  *'  the  Lord  shall  keep 
thee  from  all  evil."  It  is  no  news  that 
"  the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  'not 
want."  It  is  no  news  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  anxious  about  health  or  life  or  live- 
lihood because  our  Father  knows  what 
things  we  have  need  of ;  nor  that  "  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 
Nay,  nor  is  it  any  news  to  say  that  **  God 
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is  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  work  for  deemed  automatic.  The  nerves  will 
his  good  pleasure."  These  truths  are  of  learn,  if  one  put  them  to  school,  to  obei^ 
the  rudiments  of  Christian  faith.  The  their  master.  In  this  way  the  inroads  of 
trouble  is  that  a  great  many  Christians  disease  may  be  checked  and  the  tenden- 
— most  of  us,  perhaps — have  not  been  in  cies  to  health  may  be  powerfully  rein- 
the  habit  of  taking  them  as  literal  and  forced.  There  are  many  maladies  in 
practical  statements ;  we  have  given  them  which  the  belief  that  you  are  getting 
some  sort  of  figurative  meaning ;  we  have  well  and  the  determination  to  get  well 
not  considered  them  as  furnishing  the  are  more  than  half  the  battle, 
working  rules  of  every  day  life.  The  Equally  true  is  it  that  the  will  is  capa- 
Christian  Scientists  have  brought  home  ble  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  mind, 
to  us  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  world  i?  of  excluding  unwelcome  and  injurious 
a  real  world,  and  that  we  may  make  our  thoughts ;  of  withdrawing  the  attention 
home  in  it,  and  use  its  powers  in  the  solu-  from  hurtful  and  troublous  themes,  and 
tion  of  our  daily  problems.  fixing  it   upon   those  that   are   salutary. 

Thus  in  their  exaggeration  of  the  in-    These  are  psychological  facts  which  no 
fluence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  there    one  can  gainsay,  and  Christian   Science 
is  a  great  truth  which  we  have   sadly    has  done  good  service  in  bringing  them 
neglected.    It  is  ridiculous  to  ignore  the    home  to  our  attention.     We  can  choose 
body  and  the  physical  laws  by  which  it    to  think  of  things    that    are    true    and 
is  organized ;  it  is  our  business  to  under-    honorable,  and  just,  and  pure,  and  love- 
stand  these  laws  and  to  obey  them.    But    ly,  and  of  good  report,  and  in  this  simple 
we  may  well  remember  that  the  Thought    direction  of  our  minds  into  higher  and 
and   the   Will   are   rulers   even    in    this    finer  realms  we  can  banish  a  large  part 
realm,  and  that  they  ought  to  assert  and    of  our  annoyances   and  irritations,   and 
maintain  their  primacy.     If  your  leg  is    surround  ourselves  with  light  and  beauty, 
shot  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  it  is  absurd        But  this  power  of  the  will  to  control 
for  you  to  think  that  by  "  metaphysical    the  sensations  of  the  body  and  the  opera- 
treatment  "  you  can  bring  it  back ;  not    tions  of  the  mind  is  not  the  only  fact 
by  all  your  believing,  or  your  making    that  Christian  Science  has  helped  us  to 
believe,  can  that  injury  be  repaired ;  and    realize.     These  are  psychological  possl- 
there    are    many    physical   injuries  and    bilities   with   which   we  need   to   be   ac- 
maladies     for     which     there     must     be    quainted,  but  there  is  something  better 
physical    remedies.      But    in    the    subtle    than   these.     The    religious    fact   is  the 
relations  between  body  and  spirit  there    more  important  fact.     In  all  this  eflFort 
are  wide  realms  in  which  the  mind  does    after  self-mastery    God  is  working  with 
directly  and  powerfully  affect  the  physical    us ;  his  power  is  ever  present  to  reinforce 
conditions.     Any  pain  or  uncomfortable    our  endeavors,  and  to  make  us  conquer- 
sensation  of  the  body  is  greatly  aggravated    ors  and  more  than  conquerors  in  every 
by  keeping  the  mind  fixed  upon  it,  and    conflict  with  infirmity  or  evil  tendency, 
greatly  alleviated  by  resolutely  turning    The  truth  of  the  immanent  divine  Spirit, 
the  thought  away  from  it.     Many  small    God  in  us,  inspiring,  prompting,  invig- 
physical  irritations  are  quelled  by  ignor-    orating,  comforting,  filling  us,  so  far  as 
ing  them ;  and  this  is  a  power  which  can    our  wills  are  receptive,  with  his  own  life 
be  cultivated,  this  power  of  turning  the    and   light  and  peace — this  is  the   truth 
mind   resolutely  away  from  bodily  dis-     which  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Christian 
comforts  or  distresses.   The  body  may  be.     Scientists  are  trying  to  realize.     It  is  no 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most  of  us     novelty,  as  I  have  said;  it  is  as  old  as 
ever  compel  it  to  be,  the  servant  of  the    Paul  the  apostle,  and  John  the  Beloved ; 
mind,   of   the   will.     There   are   certain    but  it  is  a  truth  which  Christians  have 
muscles  which  we  call  voluntary  muscles,    greatly    undervalued,    and    which    they 
which  promptly  obey  the  will's  behests,    need  to  bring  right  down  into  every  dav 
T  command  my  hand  to  rise,  and  it  rises ;     life.     "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
my  lips,  by  my  volition,  are  framed  for    Christ  Jesus,"  said  Paul,  "  has  made  me 
speech.     And  the  empire  of  the  will  can     free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  The 
be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  body;    law  of  the  Spirit  of  Hfe!     He  conceives 
it  can  be  trained  to  speak  with  authority    of  the  divine  Spirit  as  entering  into  his 
in  regions  where  the  action  is  commonly    life  and  ruling  it — so  joyfully  received 
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into  his  thought  and  affection  that  it  be- 
comes a  controlHng  influence  in  him ;  a 
spirit  of  Hfe  in  him,  strengthening  and 
steadying  his  pulses,  quieting  his  nerves, 
quickening  and  calming  his  sensibilities, 
filling  him  with  life  and  health  and  peace. 
If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the 
divine  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  this  must 
be  his  influence  upon  us. 

This  is  the  evangel  of  this  school  of 
teaching,  if  it  has  an  evangel.  This  is  the 
one  clear  and  sweet  note  that  mingles 
with  the  jargon  of  its  wild  idealism.  Its 
crudities  and  absurdities  will  pass  away, 
but  this  truth  will  not  pass  away,  and  it 
is  the  one  truth  that  this  generation  most 
needs  to  hear. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Christian 
Scientists  have  any  monopoly  of  it.  It  's 
the  central  message  of  the  Gospel  that 


was  preached  by  Henry  Drummond  and 
by  Phillips  Brooks,  it  is  the  note  of  that 
devout  Catholic  who  summons  us  to 
"  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God," 
it  is  the  appeal  of  the  French  mystic, 
Victor  Charbonnel ;  it  beats  in  the  musij 
of  Whittier's  verse,  it  rises  as  sweet 
incense  in  the  prayers  of  Tauler  and 
Novalis,  and  Madame  Guyon,  and  James 
Martineau ;  it  is  the  voice  of  faith  and 
hope  in  all  the  Christian  centuries,  and 
the  meaning  of  it  is  summed  up  in  that 
ancient  symbol  which  has  set  forth  for 
fifteen  centuries  the  faith  of  believers : 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
The  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life, 
Who   proceedeth    from    the    Father   and    the 

Son, 
Who  with  the  Father  and  the   Son  together 

is  worshiped  and  glorified." 
Cnt.UMBUs,  O. 
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THE  word  "  anarchist  "  is  altogether 
too  vague  to  mean  anything,  except 
that  the  person  is  one  possessed 
of  an  indefinite  discontent  with  the  pre- 
vailing order  of  things.  It  covers  the 
chronic  kicker,  the  philosophic  dreamer, 
the  assassin  and  the  non-resistant.  We 
might  well  discard  a  word  which  includes 
equally  a  Tolstoy  and  a  Czolgosz ;  one 
who  overthrows  the  will  of  the  majority 
by  his  own  act  and  one  who  objects  to 
having  his  own  acts  controlled  in  any 
way  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  Society 
must  always  protect  itself  against  the 
revolutionist  who  uses  force  or  advocates 
it,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  interfere 
with  those  who  wish  to  try  for  them- 
selves a  new  form  of  society,  however 
unwise  the  experiment  may  seem  to  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Repression  is  only 
justified  when  the  social  pathologist 
proves  that  the  milder  forms  of  anarchy 
are  really  due  to  the  same  germ  as  the 
virulent  forms,  and  are,  therefore,  dan- 
gerously contagious  to  susceptible  and 
weak-minded  persons.  We  ought  then 
to  afford  every  possible  facility  for  socio- 
logical experiments,  whether  we  believe 


in  them  or  not,  for  two  reasons:  One, 
that  we  all  know  that  society  is  very  im- 
perfect, and  some  one  of  the  numerous 
changes  suggested  or,  to  put  it  more  ac- 
curately, demanded,  may  be  an  improve- 
ment, and,  second,  that  if  the  particular 
idea  in  question  is  bad  nothing  will 
prove  it  so  certainly  as  a  few  years  in  a 
community  organized  on  the  plan  advo- 
cated. Nowadays  if  a  socialistic  friend 
makes  himself  a  nuisance  by  standing  off 
and  scolding  about  those  forms  of  our 
civilization  which  we  think  are  pretty 
good  and  which  we  are  trying  to  make 
better,  we  can  simply  tell  him  to  "  go  to 
Burley,"  and  if  what  we  hear  of  the  con- 
ditions at  Burley  are  true,  that  is  strong 
enough  language  to  satisfy  the  most  in- 
censed among  us.  So,  too,  if  any  anarch- 
ist is  throwing  around  carelessly  ex- 
plosive bombs  or  explosive  ideas,  we  can 
politely  request  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Home,  Washington,  where  he 
can  do  anything  he  wants  to,  except  own 
more  than  two  acres  of  land.  The  study 
of  the  actual  history  of  radical  communi- 
ties in  America,  as  given  in  Nordhoff, 
Hinds  and   Noves,   is   more   instructive 
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than  reading  about  all  the  social  Utopias 
depicted  by  Plato,  Fourier,  Morris  and 
Bellamy.  An  ounce  of  experiment  is  worth 
a  pound  of  theory  in  sociology,  as  it  is  in 
the  other  sciences.  The  colony  at  Home 
is  of  especial  interest,  because  it  is  ap- 
parently the  only  community  now  in  ex- 
istence based  on  the  anarchistic  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  socialistic  ideal.  It  is 
not  communistic,  and  in  form  is  nothing 
but  a  land  company.  There  is  a  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lois  Waisbrooker,  known  to 


were  anarchists  until  they  were  told  so 
by  outsiders. 

The  founding  of  the  colony  was  in  this 
way.  Mr.  O.  A,  Verity,  Mr.  L.  F.  Odell 
and  Mr.  George  Allen  and  their  wives 
were  members  of  a  socialist  colony  lo- 
cated at  Glennis,  near  Tacoma.  When 
the  colony  failed  and  broke  up  in  the  fall 
of  1896  these  men  found  themselves 
stranded  and  bankrupt.  Allen  was  a 
graduate  of  Toronto  University,  class  of 
'85,  and  he  secured  a  school,  and  with  the 


First  House  in  Colony.     Home  of  O.  A.  Verity 


the  public  as  a  somewhat  mystical  writer 
on  sex  topics,  and  there  is  a  secretary, 
but  they  have  no  power  except  to  keep 
track  of  the  selection  of  lands.  The  reg- 
ulations of  the  Mutual  Home  Association 
are  as  brief  as  possible,  and  can  be 
changed  only  by  unanimous  vote,  a 
provision  which  is  identical  with  the 
libenim  veto  of  the  Russian  mir  and 
other  primitive  village  communities. 
Since  in  this,  as  in  many  other  peculiari- 
ties, the  colonists  follow  closely  the  lines 
recommended  by  anarchistic  writers,  it 
is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  original  in- 
corporators did  not  get  their  ideas  from 
books,  but  worked  them  out  for  them- 
selves,  and   indeed    did   not   know   thev 


first  month's  salary,  twenty  dollars,  he 
helped  his  friends  to  move  their  house- 
hold goods  to  Joes  Bay,  a  beautiful  and 
sheltered  cove  on  Puget  Sound,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Tacoma.  They 
bought,  on  time,  of  course,  some  un- 
cleared land  and  built  the  house  given  in 
the  picture.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Allen  and 
his  family  joined  them,  and  being  a  car- 
penter, he  helped  them  build  Welcome 
Cottage,  also  illustrated.  They  tried  to 
devise  a  plan  which  would  avoid  the 
errors  of  the  Glennis  project,  and  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  use  of  land  should 
be  the  only  true  title,  and  if  each  indi- 
vidual had  enough  land  to  support  him 
and  no  more,  other  things  might  be  left 
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to  take  care  of  themselves.  To  determine 
how  much  land  each  should  have  they 
took  from  the  Ihiited  States  Agricultural 
Report  the  acres  of  land  actually  culti- 
vated, divided  it  by  the  population,  and 
finding-  that  under  the  present  wasteful 
methods  there  was  needed  only  about  an 
acre  and  three-quarters  per  capita,  they 
decided  to  make  the  maximum  holding  in 
the  colony  two  acres,  since  if  one  acre 
carefully  managed  would  suffice,  two 
would  provide  an  affluence. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  cal- 


Any  person  can  join  the  colony  by 
paying  the  original  cost  of  the  land  and 
keeping  up  the  State  and  county  taxes. 
If  he  fails  in  this  the  land  reverts  to  the 
company.  Any  improvements  a  man 
may  make  are  his  own,  and  may  be  sold 
or  mortgaged.  There  are  now  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  people  in  the  colony,  and 
thirty  houses  have  been  built  of  all  kinds ; 
one  of  concrete,  several  of  two  stories, 
nicely  painted  and  superior  to  the  aver- 
age home  of  the  pioneer  on  the  Sound. 
Mr.  Allen,  who  started  three  years  ago 


The  Adams  Family 


culation.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  the  number  of  acres  of  improved 
(once  plowed  and  still  used)  land  is  a 
little  over  five  per  capita,  and  while  we 
might  subtract  from  this  the  land  de- 
voted to  raising  grain  for  export,  we 
must  add  something  for  food  supplied  in 
the  form  of  meat  from  the  pastures  and 
wild  land.  Kropotkin,  the  prince  of  an- 
archists, considers  one  acre  for  each  in- 
dividual a  suitable  allowance  under  pres- 
ent methods  of  cultivation  on  the  plans 
laid  down  in  his  "  Fields,  Factories  and 
Workshops."  Obviously  no  general  rule 
can  be  prescribed,  since  soil  and  climate 
are  so  variable. 


with  only  fifty  dollars  and  his  garden  of 
less  than  one  acre,  and  has  never  charged 
more  than  fifteen  cents  an  hour  for  his 
services  as  a  carpenter,  now  has  the 
house  here  illustrated.  Considering  the 
conventional  idea  of  anarchists,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  that  it  con- 
tains a  bathroom,  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  piano,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
books,  pictures  and  flowers. 

There  is  a  good  school,  conducted,  of 
course,  without  rules  or  the  use  of  force, 
by  James  Morton,  a  Harvard  man  of  the 
class  of  '92.  He  belongs  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  at  the  alumni  banquet  was 
at  the  end  of  the  procession  of  key  hold- 
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ers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  the  author 
of  our  national  hymn  "  America."  Mr. 
Morton  has  been  about  two  years  with 
the  colony  and  was  editor  of  their  paper, 
Discontent,  until  this  publication  was 
suspended  for  lack  of  support.  One  of 
the  young  men,  Mr.  Jack  Adams,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
photographs,  is  by  profession  an  elec- 
trical engineer. 

Most  of  the  colonists  are  vegetarians 
from  the  belief  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  for 
personal  gratification  of  appetite.  The 
ducks  know  it,  for  the  cove  is  filled  with 
them,  floating  within  easy  gunshot  of  the 
shore.  Altho  they  are  such  a  mixed 
group  of  people  and  of  widely  varying 
culture  and  education,  there  are  no  users 
of  intoxicants,  and  there  is  not  a  drink  of 
liquor  to  be  had  on  the  bay.  Altho  many 
of  them  used  tobacco  before  coming,  only 
two  or  three  do  so  now,  not  because  any 
one  protests  against  it,  but  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  discomfort 
their  fellows. 

Liberty  Hall,  which  serves  as  school 
house  and  social  rendezvous  for  the  com- 
munity, was  built  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  labor  and  materials.    All 


share  equally  in  its  privileges,  altho  they 
did  not  help  equally  in  its  erection.  Each 
man  works  when  and  at  whatever  he 
wills,  either  for  himself  or  for  others. 
Literary  and  musical  entertainments  and 
dances  are  held  frequently  in  Liberty 
Hall,  and  it  is  open  to  any  man  to  teach 
any  doctrine.  They  only  ask  that,  hav- 
ing heard  him  courteously,  he  allow  any 
one  courteously  to  reply.  A  Lutheran 
minister  visits  them  at  intervals,  and 
apostles  of  spiritualism,  faith-cure  and 
even  Koreshanity  have  been  given  a 
hearing.  The  father  of  the  only  Chris- 
tian family  in  the  colony  is  the  holder 
of  the  only  salaried  position,  clerk  of 
the  schools.  They  all,  or  nearly  all,  be- 
lieve in  non-resistance,  and  when  after 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley 
a  Patriotic  League,  incited  by  the  name 
anarchy,  was  organized  in  Tacoma  to 
"  Clean  out  the  Hell  Hole  on  the  Sound," 
and  they  learned  that  three  hundred  men 
were  coming  to  destroy  the  place,  they 
resolved  to  meet  the  invading  party  at  the 
landing  and  invite  them  to  their  homes, 
and  then,  if  they  wished  to  kill  them,  to 
submit  as  calmly  as  they  could.  One 
man,  an  old  Confederate  soldier,  went  up 
to  Tacoma,  secured  the  ear  of  the  league 


The  Office  of  Discontent 


Welcome  Cottage. 


Home  of  Mr.  Odell.    This  is  the  second  house  in   the  colony  and   shows  in  the  back- 
ground the  character  of  the  work  of  clearing 


and  in  thirty  minutes  the  league  dis- 
banded. Of  course,  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  this  anarchistic  uprising  against 
anarchy  was  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  still 
one  cannot  help  feeling  some  curiosity  to 
know  whether,  if  the  experiment  had 
gone  a  little  further,  it  would  have 
worked  out  as  beautifully  as  Tolstoy  de- 
scribes it  in  his  story  of  the  invasion  of 
a  non-resistant  people  by  an  army,  which 
had  to  retire  discomfited  because  they 
could  not  conquer  a  people  who  would 
not  fight. 

They  frankly  acknowledge  that  their 
theory  of  individual  liberty,  limited  only 
by  the  desire  not  to  injure  one's  neigh- 
bors, is  not  suited  for  general  adoption 
until  a  higher  development  of  personal 
morality  and  self-control  is  attained,  but 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  living 
example  of  the  possibility  of  perfect  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  action  and  the  coin- 
cident existence  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. As  they  are  opposed  to  law  and 
force  of  all  kinds,  they  are,  of  course, 
believers  in  the  theory  of  free  love.  Yet 
this  is  said  not  to  have  resulted  so  far  in 
any  lewdness  or  laxity  of  morals,  and 
none  of  the  married  couples  have  shown 


a  disposition  to  part  company  in  favor  of 
other  partners. 

On  the  whole,  the  colony  makes  a  very 
good  impression  on  the  visitor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  neatness  and  thrift  apparent 
in  the  homes  and  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality of  its  people.  In  contrast  with 
its  peace  and  comfort,  the  socialistic  colo- 
nies of  Burley  and  Equality,  not  many 
miles  away,  present  an  appearance  of 
squalor  and  want  and  discontent  which 
is  exceedingly  discouraging  to  those  who 
believe  in  community  management  in- 
stead of  individual  freedom.  Forty-five 
cents  for  a  nine-hour  day  of  hard  work, 
and  paying  for  board  and  clothes  out  of 
that,  is  not  enticing  to  the  American 
workm.an.  Burley  has  received  some 
forty  thousand  dollars  from  the  outside 
supporters,  and  has  a  saw-mill  and  a 
cigar  factory  which,  under  proper  man- 
agement, would  pay  well,  yet  the  colo- 
nists are  not  nearly  so  prosperous  as  those 
at  Home,  who  are  supported  only  by 
their  gardens,  a  few  cows  and  chickens, 
and  the  sale  of  wood  to  passing  vessels.* 


*  For  a  very  different  view  of  the  Burley  colony 
see  the  article  by  W.  E.  Copeland,  one  of  Its  mem- 
bert,  In  Tfb  Independent  for  February  5th. 
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In  so  far  as  we  can  compare  anarchy  with 
socialism  under  such  similar  conditions, 
the  verdict  would  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  former. 

However,  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
practicality  of  anarchy  on  a  large,  or  even 
a  small  scale  is  manifestly  premature. 
The  virtues  of  thrift,  morality,  intelli- 
gence and  self-control  which  make  pos- 
sible the  existence  of  such  a  colony  are, 
of  course,  the  product  of  our  present 
legal.  Christian  and  competitive  form  of 
civilization,     and     the     only     question. 


Cutting  One  of  Washington's  Big  Trees  at  Home 

whether  these  will  endure  when  the  con- 
ditions which  developed  them  are  re- 
moved, cannot  be  answered  positively  un- 
til one  or  more  generations  have  grown 
up  in  the  new  environment.  Nothing 
very  new  or  startling  has  been  developed 
by  the  colony  in  its  few  years  of  exist- 
ence, in  spite  of  its  extremely  radical 
principles.  So  far  the  conditions  have  not 
really  been  so  very  unlike  those  that  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  pioneer  Western 
communities,  where  at  first  laws  and  gov- 
ernment are  practically  inoperative. 
These  were  all  characterized  by  a  greater 
degree  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  com- 
munity of  feeling  than  the  same  com- 


munities have  later,  and  this  spirit  shows 
itself  in  such  forms  as  "  building  bees," 
the  common  loaning  of  tools  and  pro- 
miscuous hospitality.  Naturally  we  may 
expect  the  Home  colony  to  develop  in  a 
manner  not  very  different  from  other 
places.  As  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  possessed  by  the  founders 
of  socialistic  communities  declines,  as  to 
a  certain  extent  it  must  decline,  and  the 
novelty  wears  off  and  the  ideal  becomes 
a  commonplace,  laziness,  envy  and  mal- 
ice will  no  longer  remain  in  abeyance, 
and  as  others  come  in  who  are  not  in- 
spired with  the  original  enthusiasm,  or 
are  naturally  depraved  and  not  amenable 
to  the  milder  forms  of  social  control,  it 
seems  that  more  rules  will  have  to  be 
made  and  enforced.  As  society  becomes 
more  complex  the  voluntary  forms  of  co- 
operation must  become  more  inadequate, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  large 
city,  with  its  population  dependent  on 
daily  supplies  of  food,  water  and  com- 
modities, without  compulsory  labor  and 
regulations  nearly  as  numerous  and  com- 
plicated as  at  present.  Proudhon,  who  is 
to  be  considered  a  good  authority  on 
anarchy,  if  anarchy  can  have  an  author- 
ity, says  anarchy  **  consists  in  this,  that 
the  political  function  be  reabsorbed  in 
the  industrial,  and  in  that  case  social  or- 
der would  ensue  spontaneously  out  of  the 
simple  operations  of  transactions  and  ex- 
changes." The  difficulty  is  to  see  how 
that  would  be  any  improvement  over 
Governmental  control.  Most  good  citi- 
zens think  that  the  political  function  is 
being  reabsorbed  altogether  too  rapidly 
nowadays  by  the  industrial  in  the  form 
of  trusts  and  trades  unions. 

Law  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
"  social  control,"  which  Professor  Ross 
has  described,  and  by  no  means  the 
most  efficient  of  these  in  any  community. 
Most  of  us  do  not  feel  ourselves  ham- 
pered, except  rarely,  by  the  iron  cage  of 
legislation  which  surrounds  and  incloses 
us,  and  we  are  much  more  afraid  of  our 
neighbor's  opinion  than  of  the  police- 
man. Very  large  numbers  of  men  have 
lived  without  appealing  to  the  law  for 
protection  or  assistance,  for  example,  the 
"  free-state  men  "  in  Kansas  during  the 
sway  of  the  "  bogus  legislature,"  and 
some  religious  sects,  such  as  the  Dunkers 
and  Mennonites.  There  are  many  who 
would  agree  with  Emerson  in  hoping  that 
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**  the  day  is  coming  when  the  world  will 
do  without  the  paraphernalia  of  courts 
and  parliaments."  For  their  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  to  oppression,  the  anarch- 
ists can  quote  authority  so  hisi^h  that  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  dispute  it. 

No  doors  are  locked  in  the  colony  on 
public  or  private  buildings,  but  so  far 
there  has  licen  no  stealing  or  other  crime. 
Still  if  sonic  one  should  develop  a  taste 
for  setting  fire  to  houses  it  apparently 
would  necessitate  a  sudden  and  radical 
departure  from  the  principles  of  anarchy. 
One  man  wears  a  dress  and  this  eccen- 
tricity is  patiently  tolerated.  What 
would  happen  if,  as  occurred  in  the 
Brook   Farm   comnumitv,  a  man  should 


persist  in  refusing  to  wear  any  other  cos- 
tume than  that  of  Adam  in  his  innocence 
cannot  be  prophesied  by  an  outsider. 

If  what  seems  to  us  an  **  iridescent 
dream  "  appears  to  others  a  practical  pos- 
sibility, they  certainly  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  it  wherever  this  can 
be  done  without  material  injury  to  their 
neighbors.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  group 
of  radical  social  re  formers  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  own  medicine  and  ex- 
periment on  themselves  for  our  benefit 
and  their  own,  that  such  communities  as 
TTom.e  deserve  the  unprejudiced  consider- 
ation of  those  even  who  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  them. 

Laramie,  Wyo. 


The    Inner    Life    of    the    British    Army 


By  Michael   White 

Late  Caf'tain  of  the  Scottish   Rifles 


IF  it  is  generally  believed  that  tradition 
has  to  an  alarming  extent  guided  the 
active  policy  of  the  British  army,  it 
is  perhaps  less  understood  what  an  exact- 
ing influence  it  has  gained  over  the  social 
life  of  the  individual  officer.  From  the 
time  when  he  first  enters  the  ante-room 
of  his  mess  as  a  junior  subaltern  to  the 
day  that  he  is  appointed  to  command  his 
regiment,  he  must  conform  his  actions  to 
the  standard  of  ethics  maintained  by  tra- 
dition in  that  regiment  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  a 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  regi- 
ment and  regiment,  for  the  reason  that 
each  one  is  more  or  less  in  custom  and 
style  of  living  a  social  imit.  So  when,  as 
in  some  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  tradi- 
tion requires  that  the  mess  shall  be  ca- 
tered to  by  French  cooks,  that  the  wines 
served  shall  be  of  rare  vintages,  that  cost- 
ly balls  and  entertainments  shall  be 
given,  and  that  the  individual  oflFicer  must 
keep  up  the  position  of  a  man  of  ex- 
pensive tastes,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  must 
possess  an  income  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year  for  the  honor  of  serving 
in  one  of  the  "  crack  "  regiments  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Indeed,  you  can  fairly  estimate  what 
is  the  amount  of  a  British  officer's  ex- 


penditure, if  not  his  income,  by  glancing 
at  his  card.  If  he  is  in  one  of  the  three 
regiments  of  Horse  Guards,  the  Tenth 
Hussars,  or  the  Seventeenth  Lancers,  he 
is  probably  spending  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  and  possibly  fifty. 
In  what  are  known  as  *'  quiet  "  cavalry 
regiments  he  must  possess  a  private  in- 
come of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  five  thousand  would 
far  better  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
position.  Except  in  the  Foot  Guards,  the 
lesser  sum  would  make  ends  meet  in  such 
"  crack "  regiments  of  the  line  as  the 
Highlanders  or  the  Rifle  Brigade;  but 
one  may  safely  assert  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  in  no  regiment  of  the 
British  army  on  home  service  could  a 
junior  officer  exist  on  less  than  three 
hundred  dollars  of  private  income.  To 
this,  however,  an  exception  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  the  engineers  and  artillery. 
As  their  pay  is  upon  a  higher  scale,  and 
as  they  are  regarded  as  scientific  people, 
they  are  not  expected  to  keep  up  so  much 
regimental  style. 

The  result  of  this  situation  is  to  place 
officers  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
service  upon  a  different  social  footing; 
so  that  an  engineer  visiting  the  mess  of 
a  "  crack "  cavalry  regiment  would  be 
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regarded  much  in  the  light  of  a  college 
professor  in  a  club  composed  exclusively 
of  men  of  expensive  and  sporting  tastes ; 
while  an  ordinary  line  officer  calling  upon 
the  same  mess  could  hardly  feel  other- 
wise than  that  the  exchange  of  civilities 
was  strictly  formal. 

When  a  young  lieutenant  first  presents 
himself  in  the  ante-room  of  his  mess  he 
must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  a  severe 
tost  of  criticism,  and  his  popularity  among 
his  brother  officers  will  depend  upon  how 
(juickly  he  is  able  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  maintained  in  his  regiment, 
if  it  is  considered  bad  form  to  discuss 
drill  or  tactics  in  the  mess,  he  had  better 
TiOt  do  so;  if  his  uniform  or  "  mufti  "  is 
not  of  exactly  the  right  cut,  he  had  bet- 
ter straightway  consult  a  fashionable 
London  tailor ;  but,  above  all  things,  he 
nutst  avoid  ostentation.  True,  he  may 
expend  as  much  as  he  pleases  upon  hun- 
ters, polo  ponies,  and  so  forth ;  but  it 
must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
offend  the  susceptibilities  of  his  brother 
officers.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that 
a  young  officer  either  fails  to  perceive 
or  take  heed  of  his  mess  etiquet,  and  it 
is  soon  made  plain  to  him  that  his  con- 
duct is  viewed  with  extreme  disfavor. 
If  he  be  wise  he  will  alter  his  ways,  or 
exchange  into  another  regiment,  where 
his  views  may  conform  to  traditional 
custom.  But  sometimes  he  is  not  wise, 
only  obstinate  or  dull  witted,  and  then 
one  morning  the  public  hears  with  aston- 
ishment of  one  of  those  unseemly  occur- 
rences which  prompt  the  repeated  ques- 
tion, What  has  become  of  British  mili- 
tary discipline?  To  this  there  is  really  only 
one  answer.  Military  discipline  in  the 
British  army,  as  applied  to  the  social  life 
of  its  officers,  is  entirely  subservient  to 
regimental  tradition,  with  roots  that  sink 
down  three  hundred  years  into  the  aristo- 
cratic influence  of  the  country,  and  he 
who  flies  in  the  face  of  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  consequences.  Need- 
less to  say  that  when  an  officer  has 
brought  a  public  reproach  upon  the  army 
in  this  way,  there  is  only  one  course  for 
him  to  pursue.  It  does  not  matter  if 
otherwise  he  be  a  Moltke  in  embryo,  he 
must  resign  his  commission,  for  no  other 
regiment  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  His  usefulness  to  the  service  is 
manifcstlv  at  an  end. 


In  respect  of  this  observance  of  tradi- 
tion much  has  been  written  about  Lord 
Kitchener's  independence,  and  so  far  as 
his  active  military  life  is  concerned  it 
seems  to  be  true ;  but  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  no  hint  has  escaped  from 
the  inner  life  of  the  army  that  he  has 
done  otherwise  than  maintain  the  British 
officer's  code  of  social  etiquet.  Lord 
Kitchener  may  be  a  martinet  of  martinets 
on  the  parade  ground,  but  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  his  uniform  is 
correct  to  what  might  be  considered 
unimportant  details,  and  that  to  his 
conduct  in  the  mess  no  exception  could 
be  taken.  So  if  on  this  account  Lord 
Kitchener  is  saved  from  unpopularity, 
it  was  because  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
was  the  ideal  British  '*  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman "  that  his  retirement  under  un- 
fortunate circumstances  and  in  spite  of 
his  strategic  blunders  called  forth  such 
universal  regret  in  the  army.  His  aris- 
tocratic connections,  his  means  and  tastes 
were  all  such  as  to  make  him  the  model 
for  the  young  British  officer  to  look  up 
to  with  a  feeling  approaching  reverence 
and  strive  to  emulate.  Lord  Roberts  may 
be  the  idol  of  the  private  soldier,  but  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  was  the  ideal  officer  of 
the  mess. 

In  his  relation  to  civil  society  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  officer  is  unquestioned. 
Wherever  a  regiment  is  stationed  its  offi- 
cers are  made  honorary  members  of  the 
best  club.  Parties  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  smart  "  turn  outs  "  on  the  race  course, 
and  the  success  of  a  public  or  private  en- 
tertainment depends  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  His  Majesty's  uniforms  present. 
To  be  sure  the  officers  of  "  crack  "  regi- 
ments are  smiled  upon  more  winningly 
by  dowagers,  and  fair  debutantes  reserve 
numbers  on  ball  programs  for  them,  as, 
apart  from  the  richness  of  their  uniforms, 
they  are  presumed  to  possess  handsome 
private  fortunes. 

In  return  for  such  hospitality  a  regi- 
ment as  a  rule  sets  apart  one  guest  night 
a  week,  it  gives  a  ball  once  a  year,  and 
the  cavalry  give  luncheons  at  steeple- 
chase meetings  and  general  inspections. 
In  a  "  crack  "  regiment  of  either  the  cav- 
alry or  the  line  a  guest  night  scene  is  a 
brilliant  affair.  The  plate  of  the  regi- 
ment, sometimes  worth  thousands  of 
pounds,  is  displayed  on  the  table;  while 
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on  the  walls  of  the  mess  room  hang  while  the  band  plays  a  few  bars  of  the 
paintings  by  famous  artists  of  scenes  in  national  anthem.  When  seats  are  re- 
which  the  regiment  has  been  distin-  sumed  cigars  are  lit,  the  wine  passes 
guished.  The  colonel  occupies  a  seat  at  freely  and  the  atmosphere  becomes' 
the  center  of  the  board  and  is  flanked  by  charged  with  no  little  conviviality, 
the  field  officers  and  the  distinguished  In  Highland  regiments  the  time  has 
guests  of  the  evening.  At  the  head  and  now  come  for  the  entrance  of  the  pipers, 
foot  of  the  table  sit  the  captain  and  sub-  From  without  the  strains  are  first  heard 
altern  of  the  day  respectively,  with  the  with  mystic  effect,  then  the  door  is 
senior  and  junior  officers  grouped  about  thrown  open  and  eight  pipers,  with  ban- 
them.  A  sprinkling  of  black-coated  civil-  ners  and  ribbons  fluttering,  swing  into 
ians  serves  to  highten  the  effect  of  the  the  room  and  encircle  the  table,  playing 
scarlet  and  heavily  gold  embroidered  an  inspiriting  march.  To  the  stranger 
mess  uniforms.  Medals  in  miniature  the  Highland  music  at  such  close  quar- 
flash  upon  several  breasts,  and  possibly  ters  is  generally  the  reverse  of  pleasing, 
a  staff  officer  present  may  proudly  dis-  for  the  shrill  notes  rising  out  of  the  deep, 
play  the  ribbon,  badge  and  star  of  the  monotonous  drone  fill  the  room  to  posi- 
Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  tive  distraction.  Presently  the  pipers 
above  all  other  British  orders  of  chivalry  halt  in  line  behind  the  colonel's  chair,  and 
the  reward  for  personal  distinguished  as  the  notes  sink  into  the  waning  drone 
service  to  the  state,  and  reserved  princi-  applause  bursts  forth  spontaneously, 
pally  to  the  army  and  navy.  In  spite  of  Then  a  single  piper  steps  forth  and  with 
the  splashes  of  color  which  some  writers  measured  pace  displays  his  skill  in  a  la- 
have  introduced  into  such  scenes  by  sug-  ment.  He,  too,  receives  his  due  of  ap- 
gesting  the  costumes  and  jewels  of  beau-  proval,  when  an  ancient  custom  is  ob- 
tiful  women  present,  in  reality  women  served.  The  pipe  major  is  handed  a 
are  never  invited  to  dine  at  a  British  offi-  small  silver  bowl,  which  he  fills  with 
cers'  mess.  In  fact,  except  upon  special  whiskey.  This  he  presents  to  the  colonel 
occasions,  the  mess  is  as  much  a  closed  with  an  appropriate  Gaelic  greeting.  The 
door  even  to  the  officers'  wives  as  is  the  colonel  takes  the  bowl  with  both  hands, 
lodge  room  of  a  Freemason  to  women  drains  its  contents,  kisses  the  bottom  and 
in  general.  returns  it  to  the  pipe  major  with  a  suit- 
When  all  are  seated  grace  is  said  by  able  Gaelic  response.  This  custom  is 
the  chaplain,  the  band  strikes  up  an  air  know  as  the  Passing  of  the  Quaich,  and 
from  the  opera,  and  while  an  elaborate  every  one  present  is  offered  it  in  turn 
dinner  is  served  conversation  becomes  as  a  token  of  Highland  friendship, 
general  upon  such  topics  as  the  last  run  Then  the  pipers  blow  out  their  instru- 
with  the  hounds,  the  odds  against  a  ments  and  while  they  march  round  and 
favorite  horse  at  a  forthcoming  race,  the  round  the  room  a  ram's  head  in  which  is 
beauty  of  some  debutante  or  actress,  or  set  a  jeweled  snuff  box  is  passed  along 
the  quality  of  the  wine  at  another  mess,  the  table.  Out  of  this  every  one  is  ex- 
The  guest  who  is  desirous  of  learning  peected  to  at  least  make  a  pretense  of  tak- 
something  of  active  military  life  would  ing  a  pinch  of  the  mixture, 
probably  glean  as  much  from  the  con-  At  the  balls  given  by  some  regiments 
versation  at  his  own  dinner  table.  When  the  lavishness  of  both  decorations  and 
the  dessert  is  laid  the  only  toast  of  the  refreshments  is  proverbial.  Tho  com- 
eveningisdrunkin  an  impressive  manner,  manding  officers  are  strictly  enjoined  to 
The  captain  of  the  day  rises,  glass  in  prevent  extravagance,  the  order  is  often 
hand,  and  directs  the  attention  of  those  interpreted  more  in  a  relative  sense  than 
present  to  what  is  about  to  happen  by  according  to  the  letter.  At  these  balls  it  is 
addressing  the  subaltern  at  the  foot  of  again  the  Highland  regiments  which  in- 
the  table :  troduce  the  most  picturesque  features.  A 
"  Mr.  Vice,  the  King."  reel  danced  by  eight  or  a  dozen  sets,  with 
To  which  the  subaltern,  following  the  silken  plaids  fluttering,  jeweled  dirks  and 
captain's  example,  responds :  brooches  flashing,  the  costumes  of  High- 
''  Gentlemen,  the  King."  land  ladies  displaying  the  distinctive  tar- 
All  present  rise  and  remain  standing  tans  of  their  clans,  while  the  pipes  swing 
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round  and  round  the  ball  room,  is  a  scene 
that  for  brilliancy  of  color  and  pictur- 
esque effect  must  be  witnessed  to  thor- 
oughly appreciate. 

As  in  the  cavalry  spurs  must  be  worn 
upon  all  occasions  when  in  uniform,  com- 
plaints were  often  and  naturally  made  of 
the  destruction  to  dresses  at  balls  given 
by  those  regiments.  So  a  pretty  expedi- 
ent was  discovered  by  inserting  sover- 
eigns in  the  places  usually  occupied  by 
the  sharp  pointed  rowels.  Thus,  while 
court  beauties  no  longer  hesitate  to  wear 
their  smartest  frocks  at  cavalry  dances, 
sovereigns  set  in  gold  spurs  have  become 
traditional  as  the  "  correct  thing "  to 
jingle  tunefully  to  the  cadence  of  the 
waltz. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  tradition  which 
rules  the  British  officer's  life.  Certain 
forms  and  customs  must  be  observed, 
even  to  the  order  that  he  shall  wear  a 


mustache  and  a  mustache  only.  Heroic 
almost  are  the  efforts  of  some  young 
officers  to  comply  with  this  stringent 
regulation,  and  doubtless  the  proprietors 
of  sundry  elixirs  benefit  in  consequence. 
As  a  resume  the  question  does  un- 
doubtedly present  itself  whether  in  the 
round  of  balls,  parties,  the  hunting  field 
and  the  race  course,  that  which  is  gained 
by  society  from  the  dashing  life  of  the 
British  officer  is  not  overbalanced  by  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  service.  Still  so  long 
as  it  costs  an  officer  from  four  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  provide 
himself  with  his  uniform  and  accouter- 
ments  and  from  three  hundred  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  a  year  to  serve  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  the  officers  themselves  must 
be  permitted  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
their  verdict  in  the  main  is  to  abide  by 
the  old  traditions  of  the  army. 

New  York  City 


The    Future   of    Japan 


By  J.    Kiucbi 

[Mr.  Kiuchi,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Imperial  jMinistry 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  is  now  in  this  country  supervising  the  .Japanese  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  to  which  he  is  the  Japanese  Special  Commissioner.  This  article  was  obtained  as  an  inter- 
view.— Editor.! 


THE  Japanese  people  are  glad  to  be 
at  peace  and  in  the  midst  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Altho 
patriotism  is  the  ruling  passion  of  my 
countrymen,  and  altho  the  Japanese 
soldiers  count  no  honor  greater  than  to 
die  for  the  Emperor,  our  desire  is  for 
peace.  We  do  not  fear  any  nation,  but 
we  do  not  love  war.  We  made  war 
against  China,  but  that  was  not  our  in- 
tention until  Li  Hung  Chang  forced  the 
situation  so  that  we  could  not  avoid  war. 
We  are  proud  of  the  alliance  with 
England.  We  are  very  happy  over  it. 
We  are  glad,  too,  to  see  the  entrance  of 
foreign  corporations  into  Japan.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  invested 
$5,000,000  in  Japan,  and  about  the  same 
capital  stock  has  been  established  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company.  Taking 
insurance  business  as  an  example,  there 
are  over  eighty  branch  offices  of  foreign 
insurance  companies  of  life,  fire,  marine 
-^nd  other  insurance  business  actively  en- 


gaged in  business  in  Japan.  We  wel- 
comed the  telephone,  the  street  car,  the 
electric  light,  the  wireless  telegraph,  and 
similar  inventions,  just  as  soon  as  they 
came  into  use  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  English  language  is  taught  In 
Japan  among  all  the  high  and  the  middle 
class  people,  who,  altho  not  fluent  Eng- 
lish speakers,  understand  the  language 
and  can  read  difficult  books  in  English. 
I  myself  at  the  age  of  sixteen  read  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
Emerson's  "  Essays."  The  Chinese  lan- 
guage, English,  German,  French  and 
almost  all  the  modern  languages  are 
taught  in  the  universities,  colleges  and 
high  schools.  Chinese,  not  Latin  or 
Greek,  is  our  classic  language.  We  com- 
pose Chinese  essays,  using  the  Chinese 
characters,  altho  the  Japanese  style  of 
composition  is  so  different  from  that  of 
the  Chinese  that  this  practice  becomes 
tedious  work  to  the  young  student. 

Japan's  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
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tion  is  working  well.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  receive  a  common  school 
education,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  girls.  The  law  requires  school  at- 
tendance between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen.  Some  of  the  poor  people  are 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  children  and 
put  them  to  work  after  four  years  in  the 
common  school,  but  most  of  the  children 
enjoy  the  full  eight  years'  course.  Above 
the  common  school  is  the  middle  school, 
with  five  years'  study ;  then  the  higher 
middle,  with  three  years ;  and  after  that 
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the  four  years'  course  of  the  university. 
For  our  45,000,000  inhabitants  we  have, 
in  each  of  the  46  provinces,  several  mid- 
dle schools  and  in  each  village  several 
common  schools.  There  is  a  proportionate 
number  of  higher  middle  schools  and 
academies. 

We  have  also  a  large  number  of  col- 
leges under  private  control,  the  standard 
of  which  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  the  average  American  college 
Our  Imperial  universities  are  only  two,  at 
Tokio  and  at  Kyoto,  with  two  more  in 
preparation.  In  the  United  States  the 
number  is  much  greater,  but  while  some 


of  the  universities  in  the  United  States 
are  very  good,  others  are  very  poor.  The 
universities  of  Japan  are  Imperial  in- 
stitutions, devoted  strictly  to  higher 
learning.  Our  methods  of  education  are 
like  those  of  the  Germans.  The  uni- 
versity professors  are  both  native  and 
foreign,  and  there  are  more  than  3,000 
university  students. 

The  universities  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral colleges — a  college  of  law,  in  which 
jurisprudence,  political  economy,  politi- 
cal science  and  allied  studies  are  taught ; 
a  college  of  medicine,  for  the  training  of 
physicians;  a  college  of  science,  with 
classes  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
botany,  etc. ;  a  college  of  engineering, 
with  classes  in  civil  as  well  as  mechanical 
engineering,  mining,  shipbuilding,  etc. ; 
a  college  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  a  college  of  agriculture. 

The  standard  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  gives  a  basis  for  the  civil  service 
examinations.  Public  offices  in  Japan 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  for  all 
except  officers  of  the  highest  class  an  ex- 
amination is  required.  This  highest 
class  includes  only  the  cabinet  members 
— that  is,  ministers  of  state  and  privy 
councilors.  There  are  a  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  Department  of  Home 
Affairs,  a  Department  of  Finance,  a  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  a  Department  of 
the  Navy,  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  a  Department  of  Com- 
munication, Post  and  Telegraph,  a  De- 
partment of  Education  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  have  been  in 
operation  since  Marquis  Ito's  plan  of 
Government  was  adopted,  in   1885. 

In  each  department  there  is  a  Vice- 
Minister,  who  assists  the  Minister  and 
controls  the  under  officers.  Every  de- 
partment is  divided  into  several  bureaus, 
over  each  of  which  there  is  a  Director, 
and  every  bureau  embraces  several  sec- 
tions, each  having  its  own  chief.  Each 
section  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  clerks 
and  officers.  The  first  class  of  officers 
has  been  defined ;  to  the  second  class  be- 
long the  Vice-Ministers,  Directors  of 
Bureaus  and  Local  Governors ;  in  the 
third  class  are  the  Chiefs  of  Sections,  the 
Private  Secretaries  to  the  Ministers  and 
Councilors,  and  a  few  others ;  clerks  con- 
stitute the  fourth  class.  Now  to  obtain 
a    clerkship    or    any    other    office     the 
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"  lower  "  civil  service  examination  must  rice,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  an 

be  passed.     This  test  requires  that  the  abundant  variety  of  grains  and  cereals, 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate    or  must        It  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese  are 

be  of  the  same  capacity  as  a  graduate  of  an  imitative,  not  an  originating  people, 

the  middle  school  (corresponding  to  the  That  may   have   been  true.     We   must 

United  States  high  school).    To  step  into  walk  with  assistance  before  we  can  walk 

the  second  class,  the  candidate  must  pass  well,  but  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  run — 

the    *'  higher  "    examination,    which    he  to  bring  forward  new  ideas  and  produce 

cannot  do  unless  he  is  a  university  grad-  new  inventions.     The  invention  of  gun 

uate,  or  can  show  the  same  proficiency  cotton,  similar  to  that  used  in  France  and 

as  a  university  graduate.     High  officials  Germany,  and  the  invention  of  various 

of  the  second  class  are  promoted  from  army    rifles    has    been    accomplished  in 

those  of  the  third  class.     Knowledge  is  Japan.     In  chemistry  the  Japanese  are 

made   a  very   essential   qualification   for  making  valuable  discoveries,  notably  Dr. 

office  in  Japan.  Kitazato's   remedy    for    diphtheria    and 

Officers  of  the  first  class  are  appointed  Dr.  Takamine's  production  of  adrenalin, 

absolutely  by  the  Emperor;  those  of  the  an     indispensable     agency     in     surgical 

second  class  almost  the  same ;  those  of  operations.    In  the  science  of  seismology 

the  third  class  are  appointed  in  the  name  Japanese  authorities  rank  first  of  all  the 

of  the  Emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  world. 

Minister ;  the  clerks  are  appointed  by  the         In  art  we  need  not  fear  rivals,  for  no 

Ministers  or  Provincial  Governor.  artist  anywhere  can  find  greater  inspira- 

Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  tion  than  in  Japan.  I  have  twice  traveled 
Imperial  Constitution  and  the  opening  around  the  world,  and  Switzerland  alone 
of  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1890  there  has  seems  to  me  to  compete  in  picturesque- 
been  a  constant  fight  between  the  Gov-  ness  with  the  "  Flowery  Kingdom." 
ernment  and  the  Lower  House,  so  thai  The  Japanese  enjoy  life.  They  arc 
no  Cabinet  can  reckon  on  holding  its  optimistic,  and  the  happiest  people,  1 
power,  it  seems,  for  more  than  three  think,  in  the  world.  The  population  is 
years.  There  is  a  continual  change  of  increasing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million 
Cabinets.  Yet  the  policy  of  the  Empire  annually.  We  are  enterprising,  like  the 
does  not  change  with  the  Ministers.  Our  Americans,  and  we  are  not  too  conserva 
relations  to  foreign  Powers  and  our  gen-  tive  to  take  up  new  ideas.  Many  of  the 
eral  methods  of  Government  remain  the  Japanese  have  embraced  Christianity, 
same.  There  are  plenty  of  missionaries,  Amer- 

To  us,   the  American  tariflf,   with   its  ican,  English  and  French,  some  of  whom 

average  of  forty-nine  per  cent.,  seems  far  are   very   enthusiastic.      But   our   moral 

too  high.     We  have  protection  in  Japan,  standard — the  moral  tone  of  the  refined 

but  the  average  rate  is  ten  per  cent.  classes  in   Japan — is,   I   think,   just  the 

Our    Department   of    Communication  same  as  it  was  before  the  missionaries 

could  perhaps  give  some  hints  to  Ameri-  came,  altho  the  refined  classes  are  not 

cans.     With  main  railroad  lines  running  combative  to  Christianity, 
the  whole  length  of  Japan,  from  north         Fifteen  years  ago  I  visited  England, 

to  south,   and  branch  lines  intersecting  and  was  introduced  to  good  families  there 

at    frequent    points,   communication    be-  and  saw  much  English  society.     It  was 

comes  very  easy.    Our  telegraph  system  my     impression      then — an     impression 

is  perfect,  and  our  mails  so  rapidly  han-  which     observation     since    then     has 

died  that  in  the  cities    we    have    from  strengthened — that     the     best     English 

thirteen  to  fifteen  deliveries  daily,  includ-  families  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  the 

ing  Sunday.  best  Japanese  families.    They  view  in  the 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  promoting  same  light  the  various   social  relations, 

manufacturing   industries.      In    agricul-  such  as  those  of  husband  and  wife   and 

ture  our  method  is  similar  to  the  method  of  parents  and  children,  and  in  every  way 

of  Northern  Italy.    Our  farming  system  the  best  families  of  the  two  nations  ma\ 

is    that    of    intensive  cultivation.     The  be  said  to  have  the  same  standards  of 

principal  food   stuff  of  the  Japanese  is  moral  conduct. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A    Faded    Rug 

By    Mattie   C     Patch 


IN  the  sunniest  corner  of  a  southwest 
room  hangs  a  portrait,  and  under  the 
portrait  an  old  book  Hes  on  a  polished 
candle-stand.    Across  the  room  is  spread 
a  faded  rug. 

These  three,  picture,  book  and  rug,  tell 
the  story  of  a  life  begun  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  portrait,  painted  by 
her  only  son,  is  that  of  a  very  old  woman 
in  a  black  gown,  with  soft,  white  tucker, 
the  withered  hands  folded  in  her  lap  on 
the  Bible  opened  at  Revelation ;  the  head 
covered  with  a  high-crowned  cap  tied 
with  wide  bows  under  the  pointed  chin, 
and  a  smile  of  angel  sweetness  on  the 
mouth  returned  in  external  age  to  its 
first  estate — the  babe-like  expression  of 
innocence,  that  of  the  old  grandmother 
in  Loti's  "  Island  Fisherman." 

The  book  is  a  diary,  bound  in  leather, 
which  outlines  its  shape  on  the  candle- 
stand  in  fine  yellow  dust  that  clings  to 
the  fingers. 

The  rug  keeps  the  record  of  the  years. 
It  is  made  of  bits  of  woolen  cloth  cut 
into  strips,  knitted  with  a  linen  warp, 
pared  to  the  size  of  a  cord  and  sewed  on 
a  strong  canvas  foundation  in  shapes  odd 
and  unconventional,  yet  with  unusual 
feeling  for  color  and  shape.  Its  hues, 
subdued  to  pale  spirits  of  the  pinks  and 
greens,  the  purples,  yellows  and  blues  of 
its  prime,  tell  here  of  a  baby  life  that 
ceased  so  soon  so  very  long  ago ;  a  pink 
bud  on  a  drooping  stem.  Was  it  by  the 
empty  cradle  that  the  warp-and-woof  of 
the  mother's  dreams  was  put  into  visible 
form  while  hot  tears  fell  on  her  young 
hands? 

The  long  sweeps  of  blue  and  gray  bor- 
dering the  whole — were  they  suggested 
by  the  evening  sea  softly  rippling  on  the 
sands  just  outside  the  garden  gate? 

The  aark  blue  whorls  are  tempestuous, 
like  sudden  gales  sweeping  along  the 
coast ;  the  pale  blue  lines  like  the  mid- 
day sky  when  life  was  young.  Around 
the  extreme  edge  runs  a  tumultuous  line, 
weaving  and  interweaving  its  grays  and 
blues,  with  here  a  purple  thread,  there  a 
yellow  one,  like  light  breaking  in  on  sor- 
row. 


I  open  the  diary  at  sundown  and  turn 
its  yellow  leaves  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
sometimes  a  handful. 

"December  15x11,  1829. 
"  I  am  ten  years  Old.  My  Mother 
gave  me  this  Book  to  Write  in.  I  know 
ten  Chapters  in  my  Bible  to  say  by  heart. 
Mother  baked  a  Cake  with  Plumbs  in. 
I  took  some  to  Mark  and  Abram,  for 
Mother  said  they  hadn't  any.  Their 
Mother  is  Dead.  It  was  good.  I  should 
think  they  would  cry.  I  should.  They 
liked  it  very  much,  and  said  thank  my 
Mother." 

"  June  qth,  1830. 

"  Mother  didn't  cry  when  Father  died. 
We  did.  But  she  looked  just  as  Sorry. 
Granma  says  young  ones  cry  Easy.  We 
are  young.  He  was  the  Best  Father. 
But  Fathers  are  not  the  same  as  Moth- 
ers. They  do  not  have  time.  We  walked 
to  the  Burying  Ground  down  the  hill  past 
the  Meeting  House.  The  bell  tolled  all 
the  way.  The  day  Father  died  it  tolled 
how  old  he  was. 

"  Abner  stubbed  his  Toe  and  fell  down 
before  we  got  There.  Granma  said,  the 
poor  Child — he  cried  so  he  couldn't  see 
the  Road.  She  brushed  him  off.  He 
looked  the  rest  of  the  way  and  Granma 
wiped  his  tears." 

"  August  30,  1830. 
"  Brother  Abner  died.    He  had  Canker 
Rash.     So  did  I.     I  got  well.    It  seemed 
a  Pity.     It  made  Mother  sick.     I  don't 
know  what  to  Do." 

''  August  20th,  1830. 
"  Mother  got  better.  Sits  up  in  bed 
and  knits  a  little  for  her  Rug.  She  said 
T  was  All  she  had,  and  then  cried.  I 
asked  her  why,  for  I  tried  to  be  Good.  I 
will  try  to  be  Better.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  a  Mother  Cry.  I  pray  about  it 
after  I  say  '  Our  Father/  " 

"  October  4th,  1832. 
*'  Sister  Rebecca  died  of  a  Quick  Con- 
sumption. She  was  in  the  Far  West. 
Granma  went  to  live  with  her  when  she 
married.  I  remember  her  and  him  stand- 
ing up  in  the  Meeting  House,  and  Father 
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in  his  Purple  Coat.  It  looked  Good.  It 
is  all  for  the  Best  that  she  hadn't  any  lit- 
tle Children  to  be  lonesome  for  her.  I 
don't  think  there's  anything  so  lonesome 
as  Children.  Mother  says  God  always 
does  Right.  That  must  be  why  He  took 
the  little  Children  first,  so  they  wouldn't 
he  lonesome.  They  must  be  glad  now. 
She,  too." 

"  October  29T11,  1832. 

''  Mother  let  me  help  her  cut  some 
pieces  of  Purple  for  her  Rug.  She  said 
they  were  left  over  when  she  made  Fath- 
er's Coat.  I  saw  him  wear  it  in  the  Meet- 
ing House  when  Sister  Rebecca  was 
Married. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  wear  that  Coat 
when  I  am  a  Man.  Some  ruffles  went 
with  it  that  Mother  keeps  in  the  high- 
boy drawer  up  at  the  top.  She  has  to 
stand  on  a  Chair  to  look  in." 

Here  the  diary  opens  of  itself  at : 

"  May  6th,  1843. 

•'*  My  duty  seems  perfectly  clear  now. 
When  Elisabeth  was  taken  away  it  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  committed 
the  sin  of  Rebellion.  But  thank  God ! 
my  Mother  is  left,  and  if  I  can  make  her 
life  happy,  as  she  says  I  do,  it  is  all  I 
dare  ask  and  far  more  than  I  deserve. 
My  heart  has  been  full  of  sinful  thoughts. 
I  will  try  to  quit  me  like  a  man  and  be 
strong.  This  sorrow  must  be  meant  for 
my  good,  though  all  is  dark  in  the  ways 
of  Providence  to  me.  My  faith  is  not 
that  of  a  little  child. 

'*  Mother  no  longer  objects  to  Abram's 
taking  charge  of  the  farm,  as  I  am  not 
very  rugged.  She  begs  me  not  to  shut 
myself  up  in  the  house  too  much,  when 
there  are  no  outdoor  things  to  see  to,  and 
not  to  indulge  my  grief.  She  loved 
painting  in  her  youth,  and  has  some 
pretty  little  pictures  that  she  did  before 
she  was  married. 

"  She  thinks  I  am  like  her  in  that  way, 
though  I  don't  care  so  much  for  Nature 
as  she  did.  Some  day  I  will  try  to  paint 
her  dear  face  just  as  she  looks  now.  If 
only  T  could  do  Elisabeth's  from  memory, 
for  there  was  not  a  miniature  of  her,  not 
even  a  silhouette.  It  comforts  me  to  try 
when  my  eyes  are  not  blind  with  tears. 
Dear  Mother  comes  in  with  her  knitting 
and  sits  by  me  often.  I  believe  she  knows 
it  is  better  for  me  to  talk  about  her. 
Then  she  is  less  far  away.    We  have  al- 


ways talked  about  Father  and  Abner  and 
Sister  Rebecca.  And  when  Grandmother 
died  Mother  told  me,  day  after  day,  all 
the  happy  little  doings  and  sayings  of  her 
that  she  could  remember." 

"  June  2d,  1857. 
"  Mother  grows  feeble,  and  I  know 
that  even  my  love  cannot  keep  her  long. 
She  is  interested  in  everything  I  do,  and 
praises  my  work  more  than  is  good  for 
me,  I  am  afraid.  And  she  never  forgets 
the  books  I  read  to  her  evenings.  She 
says  she  lives  them  over  all  day  and  they 
help  her  forget  things  that  it  isn't  well  to 
remember." 

"  March  13TH,  1868. 
''  Mother  has  finished  her  Rug  to-day. 
It  seems  like  closing  a  long  chapter  of 
my  life.  And  I  think  she  is  more  sorry 
than  I  that  her  work  of  years  has  come 
to  an  end.  I  spread  it  down  in  her  room 
before  her  chair  and  candle-stand.  She 
says  it  was  made  for  the  parlor.  But  it 
looks  just  like  her,  and  T  need  it  far  more 
than  the  parlor.  Now  that  it  isn't  in  her 
hands  I  want  to  see  it  under  her  feet.  I 
remember  well  the  part  she  was  doing 
when  Abner  died,  and  she  used  to  tell 
me  about  the  pink  bud  that  belonged  to 
baby.  The  green  leaves  she  made  for 
Rebecca's  young  married  life  when  the 
world  was  so  beautiful  to  them  both. 
The  purple  she  said  meant  great  sorrow, 
but  light  always  came  after  it." 

''  March  6th,  1869. 
"  We  were  in  the  garden  this  morning 
looking  for  the  crocuses  that  Mother  says 
always  mean  the  Resurrection  to  her. 
Suddenly  she  asked,  *  What  shall  I  say 
to  Elisabeth  ? '  I  thought  her  mind  was 
wandering,  and  I  think  she  saw  it  in  my 
face,  for  she  looked  up  quickly  for  her, 
and  said,  *  Oh,  I  know  what  I  shall  say; 
it  will  all  be  about  you.  You  know  I  live 
with  them  all  the  time  now,  but  I  often 
wonder  what  will  be  the  first  thing  I 
shall  say  when  I  really  see  them.  It 
seems  to  me  they  must  be  waiting  for 
messages.  I  hope  I  shan't  interrupt !  ' 
She  is  like  a  happy  child  when  she  gets 
to  talking  of  the  future." 

"  September  9TH,  1870. 

"  When  Mother  is  too  tired  to  walk 

with  me  in  the  garden,  she  sits  in  the  sun 

in  Father's  arm  chair  thinking,  thinking, 

with  such  a  peaceful  look  on  her  face  that 
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I  know  she  is  with  those  who  are  out  of 
my  sight.  I  bring  her  chair  into  my 
north  room  every  morning,  so  that  she 
can  be  near  me  while  I  am  at  work.  Her 
eyes  are  growing  dim.  She  cannot  read 
her  Bible  now,  but  when  I  tell  her  there 
is  no  need,  because  she  knows  it  by  heart, 
she  smiles  and  says  the  words  are  always 
there,  ready  to  come  when  she  is  in  need. 

*'  Yesterday  she  asked  if  it  was  Elisa- 
beth who  had  just  gone  out,  and  if  it  was 
her  picture  that  I  am  finishing.  This 
morning  she  leaned  forward,  listening 
intently ;  and  when  I  asked  what  she 
heard,  whispered  '  Hush,  child !  'tis  your 
Father's  step ;  don't  let  him  see  the  room 
littered ;  he  loves  it  orderly.     Oh,  how 

happy .'    It  makes  me  wretched.    But 

she  is  happy,  and  why  should  I  want  to 
keep  her  when  I  am  the  only  thing  left 
for  her  to  love  this  side  Eternity.  She 
cried  out  in  her  sleep  last  night  for  her 
baby !  " 

"November  5th,  1871. 

"  When  I  go  out  Mother  must  have 
her  chair  drawn  to  the  south  window, 
where  she  can  watch  for  me  as  I  come 
home.  Soon  as  I  pass  the  Meeting 
House  I  can  see  her  dear  face  with  its 
look  of  utter  peace,  waiting  and  listening 
as  the  blind  do.  I  always  come  the  same 
way,  so  that  she  will  not  miss  me. 

"  I  often  see  her  stooping  to  look  at 
the  Rug  when  I  am  not  near  her.  '  My 
work  is  finished,'  she  says.  '  Not  a  great 
work,  but  it  means  a  good  deal  to  me — 
to  us.     I  (lid  it  as  well  as  I  knew  how, 


and  it  has  busied  me  for  a  great  many 
years.     I  lived  over  all  my  life  when  I 
was  doing  it,  and  can  put  my  finger  on 
every  trouble  and  every  happy  hour." 
"  February  iotii,  1871. 

"  At  midnight  I  heard  Mother  singing 
just  as  she  used  to  sing  to  us  children — 
"  '  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed. 

Heavenly  blessings  without  number 

Gently  falling  on  thy  head.' 

"  She  had  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  be- 
fore I  could  reach  her,  I  heard  my  name 
— not  called,  but  as  if  she  were  telling 
some  one  about  me.  *  He  is  my  very  last 
one,'  she  said.  '  I  hope  the  dear  Lord 
will  trust  me  with  just  one — A  dear,  lit- 
tle lad,  and  so  loving!  Father  I  thank 
Thee ! ' 

"  Then  she  stretched  out  her  dear 
hands  and  a  light  not  of  this  earth  broke 
over  her  face.  '  Mother ! '  she  cried  in 
a  new,  full  voice ;  '  Oh,  Mother,  how 
beautiful !  My  baby  in  your  arms  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord .' 

"  I  laid  her  back  gently  and  she  lay 
like  a  little  child  asleep,  with  her  eyes 
closed  and  happy  tears  on  the  lashes. 

''  She  was  not,  for  God  took  her.  Even 
so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  another 
hand  had  written ;  "  Two  weeks  after  this 
entry  the  son  followed  the  mother,  whom 
he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  loved  and 
served,  and  no  one  could  be  sorry  that 
death  did  not  divide  them  long," 

West  Haven,  Conn. 
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TAKE  my  Salmon,  from  the  wild 
Vortex  of  the  streame  beguil'd, 
Who,  in  nether  water  late, 
Darted  aire-ward  to  his   Fate, 
Beckon'd  and  deceived  by 
One  familiar-colour'd  Flie, 
One  faulse  Flie,  soe  bright  and  slim ! 
He  snatch'd  that,  but  I  snatch'd  him. 
Foil'd  was  the  devouring  elfe, 
Too  devourable  himselfe. 
And  the  Thief  of  Uske's  highway 
Fell  my  quicke  and  easie  prey. 


Seemlie  Privacy,  thou  best 
Riches  of  a  humble  Breast! 
When  from  quiet  deepes,  where  he 
Swam  in  full  securitie. 
He  must  needs  goe  uppe  to  taste 
All  this  surface  foame  and  haste, 
Suddaine,  he's  a  thing  forsooke : 
Yea,  a  Supper  on  a  hooke ! — 
Pastymes  lend  us,  now  and  then. 
Solemn  symbols :  are  not  men 
Fish-like?    While  our  worldes  the  poole. 
Fallacies  will  catch  a  Foole. 

Oxford,  England 
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SiNCR  Professor  Sayce  delivered  his 
Ilibbert  Lectures  on  the  "  ReHgion  of 
the  Ancient  Babylonians,"  there  has  been 
a  vast  increment  of  knowledge  through 
tlie  labors  of  Zinimern,  Jeremias,  Jas- 
trow,  Craig,  King,  Winckler,  Hommel, 
and  other  scholars ;  while  on  the  Egyp- 
tian side  the  genius  of  M.  Maspero  has 
shed  a  fresh  light  on  the  worship  of  the 
Nile.  No  man  has  kept  a  sharper  eye 
than  has  Professor  Sayce  on  all  the  wide 
extent  of  these  studies,  and  indeed  no 
other  living  scholar  since  Lenormant  has 
l)een  equally  proficient  in  both  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  lore. 

The  theologic  attitude  of  Professor 
Sayce  is  well  known.  He  occupies  about 
the  position  of  Professor  Hommel,  of 
Munich,  both  most  competent  scholars, 
sometimes  hasty  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion, path-breaking  men,  but  both  con- 
servative in  their  views,  and  regarded  as 
lonesome  defenders  of  antiquated  faith 
among  an  overwhelming  number  of 
higher  critics.  And  yet  Sayce  and  Hom- 
mel would  have  been  called  radical 
enough  thirty  years  ago.  Their  conserv- 
atism is  vastly  more  advanced  than  the 
conservatism  of  a  generation  gone. 
What  is  Professor  Sayce's  position  is  in- 
dicated in  a  weighty  sentence  which 
closes  his  short  Introduction :  * 

"Between  Judaism  and  the  coarsely  poly- 
theistic religion  of  Babylonia,  as  also  between 
Christianity  and  the  old  Egyptian  faith— in 
spite  of  its  high  morality  and  spiritual  insight 
—there  lies  an  impassable  gulf.  And  for  the 
existence  of  this  gulf  I  can  find  but  one  ex- 
planation, unfashionable  and  antiquated  tho 
It  be.  In  the  language  of  a  former  generation 
!t  marks  the  dividing  line  between  revelation 
and  unrevealed  religion.  It  is  like  that  '  some- 
thing'  hard  to  define,  yet  impossible  to  deny 
which  separates  man  from  the  ape,  even  tho 
on  the  physiological  side  the  ape  may  be  the 
ancestor  of  the  man." 
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Such  a  testimony  as  this,  from  so  com- 
petent a  source,  is  of  great  value.  The 
chief  problem  of  religious  history,  for 
which  revelation  ofifers  its  answer,  is, 
How  was  it  that  of  all  peoples,  the  in- 
significant, unambitious,  inartistic,  un- 
learned Jewish  people  alone  were  lifted 
out  of  filthy  and  beastly  polytheism,  rose 
to  the  conception  of  one  great,  supreme 
holy,  creative  God,  and  then  developed 
that  conception,  with  ever  increasing 
spirituality  and  all-embracing  altruism, 
which  overpassed  the  limits  of  house- 
hold and  nation,  until  the  supreme  hight 
of  Christian  teaching  was  reached  ?  Wise 
Egypt  and  mighty  Babylonia,  the  tu- 
tors and  masters  of  Judea,  could  not  at- 
tain this,  and  Greece  and  Rome  failed  in 
the  search  for  the  high  philosophy  of  an 
ideal  religion ;  and  the  world's  best 
thought,  after  failing  in  its  chosen  homes, 
was  compelled,  for  very  life,  to  accept 
the  masterful  sway  of  enslaved  Pales- 
tine. This  is  the  lesson  which  Professor 
Sayce's  survey  teaches,  but  he  tells  it 
exoterically  only  in  the  single  paragraph 
quoted  above. 

Whether,  as  Professor  Sayce  believes, 
the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  culture  came 
from  the  side  of  primitive  Babylonia  or 
the  midland  between,  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  decide.  It  is  clear  that  their  religious 
systems  ran.  in  quite  diflferent  channels. 
The  Egyptians  developed  a  doctrine  of 
the  other  world,  where  the  soul  of  the 
dead  was  weighed  in  just  scales,  and  the 
righteous  soul  lived  in  eternal  felicity. 
This  doctrine  of  the  future  life  produced 
a  system  of  ethics  of  a  high  character, 
and  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  stand- 
ards of  life.  And  yet  it  was  not  so  much 
the  character  of  the  gods  as  the  simple 
belief  in  a  future  life  of  rewards  that  had 
this  effect.  Religion  and  morality  are 
easily  divorced.  Morality  has  its  rise 
less  in  religion  than  in  the  necessities  of 
social  existence,  and  the  social  morality 
exhibited  in  the  civil  code  of  Hammura- 
bi, which  is  published  too  late  to  be  em- 
bodied in  this  volume,  is  as  high  as  that 
of  Egypt. 

The  reader  will  naturally  compare  this 
work  with  that  of  Professor  Jastrow  on 
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the  religion  of  Babylonia.  The  latter  is 
more  encyclopedic,  and  attempts,  with 
good  success,  to  tell  its  all  that  is  known 
of  the  ancient  gods.  Professor  Sayce 
attempts  no  catalogs  of  gods,  but  rather 
essays  to  discover  what  were  the  lines 
in  which  religious  thought  moved.  Each 
book  fills  its  place. 

On  some  minor  points  we  raise  a  ques- 
tion.   It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  sym- 
bol of  the   elder  Bel,  En-lil,  "  was  the 
flaming  sun,"  p.  287.     It  is  hardly  true, 
as  stated,  p.  349,  that  *'  there  are  no  ani- 
mal  gods   in    Babylonia,   no   monstrous 
combinations  of  man  and  beast  such  as 
meet  us  in  the  theology  of  Egypt."    Pro- 
fessor Sayce  must  be  aware  of  the  figured 
seated  god  with  a  serpent  body.  A  cu- 
rious error  appears  on  p.  393,  note,  where 
what  is  really  a  god's  turban  figured  on 
a  conical  stone  is  called  *'  a  ladder,"  and 
compared  with  Jacob's  ladder.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  evidence  that  "  number- 
less engraved  seals  "  (p.  426)   represent 
the  myth  of  the  descent  of  Tammuz  into 
Hades.     We  hold  that  we  do  not  have, 
in    frequent    Babylonian    intaglios,    the 
''representation  of  a  worshiper  whom  the 
priest  is  leading  by  the  hand  and  present- 
ing to  the  image  of  a  deity  "  (p.  459),  as 
Sayce  says,  following  Lajard  and  Men- 
ant,  but  rather  the  wife  of  the  god  lead- 
ing the  worshiper.    The  libations  poured 
out  to  the  gods  are  said    (p.  466)    to 
"  have     been     doubtless     originally     of 
'  pure  '  water,  to  which  was  subsequently 
added  wine,  whether  made  from  the  palm 
or  the  vine."    This  may  be  true,  but  the 
earliest    representations    show    burning 
oil.    The  winged  bulls  and  cherubim  are 
said    (p.    118)   to  have  come  originally 
from    Babylonia.      But    they   are    never 
found  in  the  older  Babylonian  art.    They 
appear  first  in  the  Hittite  and  Assyrian 
region   after  the   Egyptian   conquest  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.     We  must  also 
question  a  number  of  identifications  of 
Egyptian    with    Babylonian    names    of 
gods,  as   Osiris  and  Asari,   Horus  and 
Khar,  in  the  interest  of  the  Babylonian 
origin  of  Egyptian  culture. 

Such  queries  or  corrections  as  the 
above  do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
great  value  of  this  volume,  which  has  its 
important  field,  even  if  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  displace  the  elaborate  work  of 
Professor  Jastrow. 


The  Story  of  ^Athens 


r»,,Nri,l,t.  IW^.  l.yTHKCrNTr.TCo  Til  IS       iS       thC       biOg" 

raphy  of  Athens* 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  artist- 
architect.  Occasion- 
ally the  color  sense 
dominates,  as  when  he 
insists  upon  the  "  city 
of  the  violet  crown," 

"  afterglow  "        and 

"  the  age  of  gold 
and  ivory,"  and  more  often  the  witch- 
ery of  perfect  form  leads  him  al- 
most to  revel  in  the  "  thrilling  "  work  of 
the  designer  of  the  "  sentient  curves " 
of  the  Parthenon.  But  in  the  end  he  is 
sure  to  be  found  calmly  bending  over 
the  drawing  table  and,  long  before  the 
halo  which  he  conjures  around  Ictinus 
and  his  master-piece  begins  to  fade,  tell- 
ing us  that 

"  the  octostyle  porches  made  it  possible  to 
depart  from  the  usual  design  for  pronaos  and 
epinaos — the  open  vestibule  at  either  end  of 
the  cella — and  instead  of  the  common  form 
(distyle  in  antis)  to  provide  broad  open  hexa- 
style   porticos    within    the   octostyle   fagades." 

The  net  result  of  this  seems  to  be  the 
projection  of  the  great  monuments  of 
Greek  architecture  as  seen  by  the  modern 
technician  upon  a  literary  and  artistic 
background,  more  or  less  undefined.  But 
at  times  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and 
then  the  narrative  concerns  itself  with 
human  interests,  and  the  monuments 
recede  into  mere  stage  setting.  Of  course 
when  one  attempts  a  story  running  from 
the  first  to  the  668th  Olympiad  much 
omission  is  necessary,  and  the  author  has 
wisely  done  most  of  this  in  the  decadence 
period.  He  rises  to  his  best  in  describ- 
ing the  Periclean  age.  His  chief  short- 
coming is  in  mixing  legend  with  his- 
torical fact,  as  if  both  were  on  a  par  as 
evidence;  an  error  for  which  there  has 
been  little  excuse  since  Dr.  Arnold,  in 
his  History  of  Rome,  showed  exactly 
how  to  discriminate.  The  wholly  base- 
less romance  of  the  crippled  youth  watch- 
ing from  the  Acropolis  for  the  Marathon 
runner  is  out  of  place  in  even  a  quasi- 
historical  work. 

Generally  speaking,  the  book  is  Greek 

*  The  Story  of  Athens.     Bp  Howard  Crosby 
Butler.    New  York :  The  Century  Co.    $2.40  net. 
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history  minus  Sparta  and  the  endless 
Httle  internecine  wars.  It  is  eminently 
readable  and  this  without  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  Grote,  Curtius  or  Mit- 
ford.     It  is  not  "  written  up  "  to  photo- 
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Athena  of  the  Acropolis 

jT:raphs.  On  the  contrary,  the  author's 
illustrative  pen  sketches,  tho  slight,  are 
unusually  informing.  Yet  on  the  whole 
we  cannot  resist  the  notion  that  if  it  had 
been  held  back  for  somewhere  near  the 
Horatian  period  the  author  would  have 
realized  many  possibilities  of  his  theme 
which  at  present  are  little  more  than 
suggested. 


The    Roadmender 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our 
"  literary  deluge  "  that  the  occasional  lit- 
tle book,  of  modest  mien  yet  with  the 
genuine  flavor  of  culture  in 
its  pages,  is  likely  to  be 
quite  drowned  and  obliter- 
ated from  view  by  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  fatuous, 
gaudy-covered,  much  adver- 
tised volumes  which  appeal 
only  to  the  noisiest  faculties 
of  the  mind — if  that  hypal- 
lage  may  be  permitted.  All 
this  is  because  a  charming 
little  book*  has  stood  on  our 
shelves  unregarded  for  a 
half  year  amid  the  coming 
and  going  of  so  many  less 
deserving  but  more  pre- 
tentious works  which  have 
been  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns. Only  the  daintiness 
of  its  cover,  perhaps,  saved 
it  from  ignominious  dis- 
charge ;  or  it  may  be  the 
quaintness  of  the  name  and 
a  feeble  recollection  of  an 
earlier  tale  by  the  author 
haunted  us  with  the  feeling 
that  some  day  the  book 
should  be  read. 

And  now,  having  read  the 
book,  we  wish  to  praise  it. 
This  is  no  ordinary  road- 
mender — tho  he  sits  at  the 
wayside  breaking  stones — as 
may  be  gathered  from  the 
first  paragraph : 

"  T  have  attained  my  ideal ;  I 
am     a     roadmender,     some     say 
stonebreaker.      Both    titles    are 
correct,    but    the    one    is    more 
pregnant    than    the    other.      All 
day   I  sit  by  the  roadside  on  a 
stretch   of   grass    under   a    high 
hedge  of  saplings  and  a  tangle  of 
traveler's  joy,  woodbine,    sweet- 
briar  and  late  roses.     Opposite  me  is  a  white 
gate,  seldom  used,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
trail  of  honeysuckle  growing  tranquilly  along 
it ;  I  know  now  that  whenever  and  wherever  I 
die  my  soul  will  pass  out  through  this  white 
gate ;  and  then,  thank   God,   I  shall  not  have 
need  to  undo  that  trail." 

There  is  manifestly  a  vein  of  unobtru- 

*  The  Roadmrndbr.     Bp  Michael  Pairless.     New 
York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 
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sive  symbolism  in  the  labor  of  this  quaint 
mender  of  roads  who  sits  at  his  humble 
task  watching  while  the  world  passes  by. 
He  is  a  philosopher,  needless  to  say,  with 
wisdom  to  respond  to  all  he  sees.  The 
sound  of  his  hammer  on  the  stones  rings 
in  his  ears  like  a  paraphrase  of  Wag- 
ner's Treasure  motif,  and  straightway  he 
falls  to  philosophizing  on  that  musician : 
"  What  a  wonderful  work  Wagner  has  done 
for  humanity  in  translating  the  toil  of  life  into 
the  readable  script  of  music !  For  those  who 
seek  the  tale  of  other  worlds  his  magic  is  si- 
lent :  but  earth-travail  under  his  wand  becomes 
instinct  with  rhythmic  song  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  elements,  and  the  blare  and  crash 
of  the  bottomless  pit  itself.  The  Pilgrim's 
March  is  the  sad  sound  of  footsore  men ;  the 
San  Graal  the  tremendous  yearning  of  servi- 
tude for  richer,  deeper  bondage.  The  yellow, 
thirsty  flames  lick  up  the  willing  sacrifice,  the 
water  wails  the  secret  of  the  river  and  the  sea ; 
the  birds  and  beasts,  the  shepherd  with  his 
pipe,  the  underground  life  in  rocks  and  cav- 
erns, all  cry  their  message  to  this  nineteenth- 
century  toiling,  laboring  world — and  to  me  as 
I  mend  my  road." 

We  have  read  much  on  Wagner,  but 
never  anything  better  than  that.  For  it 
is  true,  tho  many  deny  it,  that  Wagner 
is  divine  to  those  who  are  immersed  in 
this  world's  work  and  who  have  never 
distinguished  between  their  nerves  and 
their  souls ;  and  it  is  true  for  the  very 
reason  so  curiously  divulged  by  our  road- 
mender.  "  Those  who  seek  the  tale  of 
other  worlds  "  are  a  little  disconcerted 
by  this  idealizatio-7  of  earth-travail  and 
turn  for  consolati<,n  to  Mozart. 

But  there  is  more  than  mere  philoso- 
phizing in  this  reverent  tale.  The  road- 
mender  is  ill  and  dreams,  and  in  his 
dream  he  is  lying  on  his  back  in  an  old 
fishing  smack : 

"  Then  Daddy  Whiddon  spoke. 

"  '  A  follerin'  biirrd,'  he  said. 

"  I  got  up,  and  looked  across  the  blue  field 
we  were  ploughing  into  white  furrows.  Far 
away  a  tiny  sail  scarred  the  great  solitude,  and 
astern  came  a  gull  flying  slowly  close  to  the 
water's  edge. 

"  Daddy  Whiddon  waved  his  pipe  toward  it. 

"  '  A  follerin'  biirrd,'  he  said,  again ;  and 
again  I  waited ;  questions  were  not  grateful  to 
him. 

There  be  a  carpse  there,  sure  enough,  a 
carpse  driftin'  and  driftin'  on  the  floor  of  the 
sea.  There  be  those  as  can't  rest,  poor  sawls, 
and  her'll  be  mun,  her'll  be  mun,  and  the 
sperit  of  her  is  with  the  biirrd.' 


"  The  clumsy  boom  swung  across  as  we 
changed  our  course,  and  the  water  ran  from 
us  in  smooth  reaches  on  either  side:  the  bird 
flew  steadily  on. 

"  *  What  will  the  spirit  do?  '  I  said. 

"  The  old  man  looked  at  me  gravely. 

"  *  Her'll  rest  in  the  Lard's  time,  in  the 
Lard's  gude  time — but  now  her'll  just  be  fol- 
lerin' on  with  the  biirrd.' 

"  The  gull  was  flying  close  to  us  now,  and  a 
cold  wind  swept  the  sunny  sea.  I  shivered ; 
Daddy  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  '  There  be  reason  enough  to  be  cawld  if  us 
did  but  knaw  it,  but  I  be  mos'  used  to  'em, 
poor  sawls?  '  He  shaded  his  keen  old  blue  eyes, 
and  looked  away  across  the  water.  His  face 
kindled.  '  There  be  a  skule  comin',  and  by  my 
sawl  'tis  mackerel  they  be  drivin'.'  " 

There  are  some  books  which  arc  best 
criticised  by  quotation. 

From   a   Thatched   Cottage 

There  is  one  English  language,  but 
who  can  tell  how  many  English  dialects 
there  are  even  in  Great  Britain?  When- 
ever a  man  of  different  nationality  uses 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  vocabulary  he  gives 
it  a  pathetic  or  a  grotesque  twist.  A 
svllable  is  lost,  or  a  foreign  sound  is 
added.  Not  only  that,  but  a  mere  differ- 
ence of  topography  and  climate  may 
make  a  poetic  peat-and-heather  imitation 
of  it,  has  indeed  added  a  dewy  fragrance 
to  it  in  Scotland  and  a  smile  in  Ireland. 

But  who  can  explain  why  it  is  that  an 
Irishman's  brogue  only  reflects  his 
humor,  while  the  Scotchman's  harsher 
sounding  idioms  cause  his.  wit  to  fly  up 
like  sparks  struck  from  the  hard  anvil 
of  experience?  And  why  is  it  that  these 
grim  old  Highlanders  with  their  clay- 
more phrases  command  respect  and  com- 
passion for  their  sorrows,  while  an  Irish- 
man's tale  of  woe  has  a  linguistic  deform- 
ity that  never  quite  surpasses  our  sense 
of  the  ridiculous? 

These  are  questions  of  interest,  since 
dialects  have  become  important  features 
of  current  literature.  Important,  also, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  produce  some 
types  in  fiction  without  dialect,  any  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  paint  a  beggar  with- 
out his  rags.  No  one  would  attempt  to 
interpret  a  Dalesman  or  a  Yoeman,  for 
instance,  in  classical  English,  yet  "  Loma 
Doone  "  is  one  of  the  best  English  novels 
ever  written.  Since  the  passing  of  Hall 
Cain's  "  Manxman,"  *'  Zack  "  has  made 
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some  admirable  interpretations    in    still  Wr^rar-A^   r;.r/-^l/-A7 

another  dialect  of  the  fisherfolk  along  norace   ^reeiey 

the  Cornwall  shore ;  and  now  we  have  This  book  is  almost  a  model  of  what 
this  very  creditable  story,*  wherein  dia-  a  biography  should  be.*  A  sound  sense 
lect  is  used  throughout  the  homely  little  of  proportion  governs  the  treatment  of 
tragedy.  the  facts,  and  there  is  none  of  that  too 

The  situation  is  poetic  in  its  simplicity  common  obtrusion  of  a  biographer's  per- 
and  the  English  peasants  who  figure  in  sonality  in  estimating  his  subject's  char- 
it  belong  almost  to  a  pastoral  age  of  sheep  acter  and  achievements.  It  is  an  engag- 
and  stars,  of  religious  fervor  and  primi-  ing  narrative,  simple  and  effective.  The 
tive  superstitions.  With  them  the  mental  greatness  of  Greely  is  made  evident,  but 
process  does  not  result  in  anything  so  no  less  his  weaknesses  also  receive  atten- 
definite  as  thought,  but 
they  pass  from  one  half- 
articulate  impression  to 
another,  which,  for  this 
very  reason,  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  primitive  form 
of  speech.  They  are 
obliged  to  employ  a  sym- 
bolism of  words  which  il- 
lustrates rather  than  tells 
their  experience. 

Yet  these  people,  with 
their  illiterate  speech  and 
nebulous  minds,  show  a 
greater  capacity  for  e  x- 
pressing  the  noblest  and 
meanest  emotions  than  do 
many  cultured,  critical 
characters  who  speculate 
i  n  flawless  English ;  be- 
cause with  them  life  con- 
sists not  in  what  they 
know  or  imagine,  but  in 
what  they  actually  feel. 
Their  joys  are  biograph- 
ical and  give  a  crowning 
wreath  to  the  very  lan- 
guage they  use.  Grief 
calls  forth  a  sad  cadence 
of  sorrowful  idioms  that 
touch  the  heart  like  notes  in  a  dirge. 
Higher  types  of  intelligence  know  how 
to   escape   their  own    tears    through    a 

mental  process  which  reduces  sadness  to  played  havoc  with  his  judgment."  Few 
a  mere  passing  mood  of  the  intellect,  men  have  shown  such  a  capacity  for 
But  these  people  have  no  such  egress,  hard  work.  At  the  age  of  five  a  farm- 
Such  philosophy  of  life  as  they  possess  helper,  at  15  a  typesetter,  at  23  an  editor, 
prepares  them  to  accept  gladness  and  at  30  the  founder  of  the  Tribune,  he 
pain.  Their  emotions  are  dynamic,  and  worked  incessantly,  often  with  the  barest 
they  speak  with  a  dialectic  inspiration.        minimum  of  sleep.    He  hardly  knew  the 

The  truth  is,  nothing  is  more  effective  nieaning  of  rest  until,  on  his  nomination 
llian  the  artful  use  of  dialect  in  fiction,  for  the  Presidency  in  1872,  he  tempora- 
and  nothing  more  offensive  than  the  rily  gave  up  control  of  the  Tribune;  and 
artificial  use  of  it.  even  then  he  took  but  a  breathing  spell, 

•  From  a  Thatched  Cottage.  Bu  Eleanor  O.  *  Horace  Grbblbt.  By  William  Alexander  Linn. 
Hauden.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  [Appleton's  Historic  Lives.]  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
$1.50.  /      pleton  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 


Horace  Greeley's  birthplace. 
(Copyright,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

tion.  "  His  weaknesses  throughout  his 
editorial  career  are  almost  as  marked  as 
his  strength,  and  a  lack  of  foresight  often 
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for  at  once  he  engaged  in  the  manifold 
labors  of  a  political  campaign.  What  he 
accomplished  was  a  marvel.  Unschooled, 
his  voracious  appetite  for  reading  made 
him  at  an  early  day  a  person  of  broad 
and  various,  if  not  profound,  knowledge ; 
and  he  came  to  wield  an  influence  over 
men's  minds  unequaled  by  that  of  any 
other  American  writer.  Something  of 
this  influence  was  lost  in  Civil  War 
times,  when,  through  his  deporable  lack 
of  judgment,  he  was  oflen  led  to  the 
most  preposterous  utterances  and  actions. 
No  soldier  who  escaped  into  Washington 
over  the  Long  Bridge  was  more  panic- 
stricken  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  than  was  Greeley  in  his  sanctum  in 
New  York.  His  grudging  support  of 
Lincoln,  moreover,  joined  with  frequent 
open  and  embarrassing  criticisms  of  the 
President,  lost  him  influence.  And  final- 
ly his  disastrous  juncture  with  the  Anti- 
Grant  Republicans  and  his  acceptance  of 
the  Presidental  nomination  shattered,  in 
great  measure,  his  hold  upon  the  people. 
But  his  death  made  all  things  even,  and 
he  is  remembered  not  for  his  weaknesses, 
but  for  his  life-long  championship  of  hu- 
man rights  and  of  the  truth  as  he  con- 
ceived the  truth  to  be. 

Letters  to  Washington  and  Accompanying 
Papers.  Published  by  the  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Edited  by 
Stanislaus  Murray  Hamilton.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     Vol.  V.,  ^5.00  net. 

With  this  volume  is  concluded  the  pub- 
lication of  all  the  remaining  letters  to 
Washington  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Had  their 
recipient  been  a  less  methodical  man  of 
affairs  than  he  was  this  collection  of 
mostly  unimportant  business  letters 
would  hardly  have  survived  the  decades 
in  which  they  were  severally  written,  and 
one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
world  would  have  been  greatly  the  loser 
had  many  of  them  remained  in  natural 
oblivion.  Still  it  is  ungracious  to  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  in  giving 
this  collection  to  the  public  the  Colonial 
Dames  have  erected  a  claim  on  our  grati- 
tude. Spelling  has  never  been  consid- 
ered as  one  of  Washington's  strong 
points,  but  compared  with  that  in  the  let- 
ters gathered  into  these  five  volumes,  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  shining  ortho- 
graphical light  in  his  generation. 


The  Roll  Call  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By 
Mrs  A.  Murray  Smith.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  ^^2.50. 

A  sul)limated  guide  to  the  permanent 
inhabitants  of  England's  Valhalla,  in- 
cluding not  only  those  known  to  fame 
and  who,  by  right,  belong  there,  but 
many  others  of  lesser  (or  no)  note  who 
managed  at  various  times  to  secure  rest- 
ing places  amid  much  better  company,  to 
the  constant  bewilderment  of  the  tourist 
from  across  the  sea.  The  sixpenny  guide 
books  now  sold  in  the  Abbey  are  atro- 
cious, and  besides  things  have  been 
moved  so  that  the  descriptions  frequently 
do  not  fit.  The  "  Deanery  "  guide  is  a 
sort  of  coral  island  of  accretions. 
Wherefore  the  present  book,  being  inter- 
estingly and  pleasantly  written,  can  be 
commended  as  one  eminently  deserving 
to  be  taken  on  a  journey  to  London,  since 
it  will  surely  enhance  the  delights  of 
meditation  in  one  of  those  hard  and  high 
backed  chairs  wherein  the  Abbey  invites 
the  pilgrim  to  contemplative  rest. 

Mutual  Aid.'  A  Factor  of  Evolution.  By  P. 
Kropotkin  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  1^2.50  net. 
This  latest  book  of  the  great  Russian 
scientist  and  anarchist,  altho  in  no  sense- 
epochal,  breaks  new  ground.  It  empha- 
sizes, as  we  are  not  aware  any  previously 
issued  volume  has  done,  the  importance 
of  mutual  aid  in  natural  selection,  and 
marshals  in  support  of  the  argument  a 
host  of  new,  interesting  and  convincing 
facts.  These  are  obtained  sometimes 
from  direct  observation,  but  more  gener- 
ally from  the  writings  of  others.  No  one 
can  follow  them  without  being  impressed 
by  the  immense  scope  of  the  author's 
reading,  his  accurate  observation  and  his 
extraordinary  powers  of  synthesis  and 
analysis.  He  is  equally  at  home  in 
zoology,  sociology,  the  economic  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  whatever  science 
seems  to  bear  upon  his  contentions.  Altho 
Darwin  knew  the  importance  of  mutual 
aid  in  evolution,  his  followers,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  followed  the  letter  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  their  master's  teachings, 
and  made  the  survival  of  the  fittest  noth- 
ing but  a  bloody  struggle,  where  the 
devil  takes  the  hindmost.  Under  the 
ultra  Darwinists  there  was  little  play  for 
Giddings's  "  consciousness  of  kind,"  for 
Drummond's  "strife  for  others,"  or  any  of 
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that  self  help  among  men  or  animals  now 
shown  in  the  present  volume  so  clearly 
to  exist.  To  combat  this  individualistic 
conception  of  natural  selection  the  present 
book  was  written.  On  almost  every  page 
the  author  cites  facts  to  prove  that  there 
is  little  or  no  bitter  struggle  for  the  means 
of  subsistance  among  animals  of  the  same 
species.  The  book,  however,  makes  no 
attempt  to  assign  to  mutual  aid  its  rela- 
tive importance  as  a  factor  in  evolution, 
and,  of  course,  until  that  is  done,  its  sig- 
nificance in  evolutionary  literature  will 
remain  unsettled.  Indeed  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  other  factors  of  evolu 
tion  that  Prince  Kropotkin  might  almost 
be  rated  a  partisan  in  his  contentions. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book  then  is  in 
the  new  light  it  sheds  on  a  hitherto  gen- 
erally ignored  factor  in  natural  selection. 
As  such  it  doubtless  will  stimulate  a  large 
amount  of  future  investigation,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  an  extensive  and 
important  literature. 

Italy  and  the  Italians.  By  EdWard  Hutton. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50  net. 

Spain  and  Her  People.  By  Jeremiah  Zim- 
merman. Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

Either  of  these  books  might  have  been 
written  without  stirring  from  a  library. 
Mr.  Hutton's  "  impressions  "  abound  in 
weird  rhapsodies  wherein  the  moon  is 
compared  to  a  *'  pale  lady  on  horseback," 
and  the  new  steamboats  in  Venice  become 
"  horrible  bacilli  in  the  veins  of  one  dy- 
ing with  a  dreadful  fever."  Wails  ove.* 
"  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  adulation 
of  D'Annunzio,  and  occasionally  a  bit  of 
good  description,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
rest.  Mr.  Zimmerman's  book  is  the 
standard  mix4;ure  of  Baedeker  and 
"  home  letters  "  which  the  tyro  tourist 
always  concocts.  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered Torquemada,  the  Inquisition,  the 
inhumanity  of  bull  fights  and  much  an- 
cient Spanish  history,  all  of  which,  with 
entire  naivete,  he  finds  reprehensible. 
Spain,  of  all  countries,  is  the  one  least 
adapted  to  what  might  be  called  parochial 
elucidation. 

Love  With  Honor.  By  Charles  Marriott. 
New  York:    John  Lane,  ;^i.5o. 

This  novel  is  said  to  have  been  written 
before  the  one  that  brought  its  author 
fame — "  The      Column,"     namely — and 


published  on  the  strength  of  that.  Let  us 
hasten  to  say  it  has  strength  enough  to 
stand  alone  and  is  an  unusually  readable 
tale.  To  outline  the  plot  would  give  no 
hint  of  the  charm  of  the  story;  for,  in- 
deed, the  somewhat  sensational  plot 
seems  irrelevant  to  the  general  tranquil 
style  of  the  book ;  it  is  one  of  those  con- 
structed from  outside,  instead  of  grow- 
ing from  within.  Yet  must  we  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  its  careful  construc- 
tion, where  each  incident,  as  it  ought, 
forms  a  strand  in  the  weaving  or  the  un- 
weaving of  the  complications.     The  in- 
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fluence  of  Meredith  is  felt  here  as  in 
''  The  Column  " — perh'  ps  less  obviously 
here — and  a  very  good  influence  it  is, 
since,  instead  of  overwhelming  the  writ- 
er's originality,  it  seems  rather  to  give  it 
a  hand.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
affected  or  strained  phrases  to  set  off 
against  the  fresh  and  clever  writing  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  The  writer  has  his 
master's  faculty  for  conceiving  novel  and 
individual  characters ;  even  his  minor 
characters  are  well  differentiated,  each 
with  a  flavor  of  his  own.  The  book  im- 
presses us  as  being  extraordinarily  full 
of  life — a  life  so  deep  that  it  makes  no 
noise — yet  the  story  must  seem  strangely 
tame  to  those  who  savour  nothing  but 
the  strenuous.  It  has  thought,  sympathy 
and  unusual  style. 
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The    Turquoise    Cup,    and    The    Desert.      By 

Arthur  Cosslett  Smith.    New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  31.25. 

Dainty  as  is  the  setting  which  its  pub- 
lishers have  given  The  Turquoise  Cup, 
it  is  by  no  means  too  fine  for  the  ex- 
quisite Httle  gem  of  a  tale  itself.  Noth- 
ing more  delicate  or  of  a  finer  polish 
and  purer  form  has  been  fashioned  by 
our   fiction-makers   of   late — Mr.    Henry 
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Harland's  "  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box  " 
not  excepted — while  its  twin  tale,  The 
Desert,  tho  of  absolutely  different  con- 
tour, is  no  less  beguiling.  It  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  charm  of 
the  two :  it  lies  in  their  perfect  integrity. 

English  Poems  from  Chaucer  to  Kipling. 
Edited  for  Use  in  Schools.  By  Thomas 
Marc  Parrott  &  Augustus  White  Long. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  ^i.oo. 

Altho  this  volume  is  intended  for 
school  use  and  is  properly  fitted  with 
notes  of  an  elementary  sort,  it  is  really 
one  of  the  best,  in  some  respects  quite 
the  best,  anthology  of  English  poems  we 
can  recall  to  mind.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  waive 


personal  taste  and  opinion  so  far  as  pos- 
sible and  to  bring  together  what  may  be 
called  the  classical  examples  of  poetry. 
The  result  is  something  far  more  im- 
pressive and  instructive  than  the  ordi- 
nary compilation  of  "  gems."  Only  in 
one  case  does  their  judgment  seem  to 
have  failed  notably.  The  two  poems  un- 
der Cowper's  name  are  not  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  genius  or  the  most 
significant  historically.  He  should  have 
been  represented  by  one  of  the  Olney 
Hymns,  a  selection  from  "  The  Task," 
and  possibly  a  humorous  poem.  There 
is  a  bad  misprint  in  "  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  where  the  text  reads,  "  So  long 
Thy  Power  hast  blest  me."  The  arrange- 
ment and  general  appearance  of  the  book 
are  good. 

Youth.     By  Joseph  Conrad.     New  York:   Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

"  A  great  man  is  great  in  chains." 
Writing  within  the  limits  of  a  given  lo- 
cale, under  the  burden  of  what  in  weaker 
hands  would  prove  a  shackling  vernacu- 
lar, Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  is  a  master  of  his 
craft.  By  what  cunning  method  he  man- 
ages to  escape  the  hampering  coils  of  a 
harsh  sea-jargon  and  sailor's  slang,  still 
preserving  his  vivid  and  vital  local  color, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  tho  his  books 
smell  of  the  sea  and  resound  with  the 
hum  of  winds  and  sails,  they  interpret 
themselves  in  j.erfection  to  the  veriest 
land  lubber  of  us  all  with  not  a  word  of 
the  idiom  to  bless  himself  with.  So,  too, 
in  his  tale  of  "  Youth,"  the  thought  is 
made  accessible  even  to  those  unfamiliar 
through  long  lack  of  practice  with  the 
delicious  dialect — the  Jugendsprache. 
One  feels  the  beating  heart  of  young 
hope,  the  unquenched  enthusiasm  of  un- 
tried experience  in  every  written  line,  and 
the  magnificent,  simple  egotism  of  boy- 
hood in  every  page.  In  contradistinction 
to  these  the  old  "  Judea  .  .  .  London 
.  .  .  Do  or  Die,"  becomes  a  parable  and 
the  description  of  her  mighty  fight 
against  adverse  fate,  and  her  final  in- 
evitable surrender  the  subtlest  of  human 
tragedies.  Much  has  been  said  of  this 
unique  narrative  and  of  the  genius  that 
inspires  it,  but  Mr.  Conrad's  art  is  too 
good  to  be  spoiled  by  praise  and  one  may 
safely  express  his  unbounded  admiration 
of  so  genuine  a  power  without  fear  of  be- 
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ing  justly  charged  with  extravagance. 
•'  Youth  "  and  two  other  tales  comprise 
the  book,  but  while  the  '*  Heart  of  Dark- 
ness "  and  "  The  End  of  the  Tether  "  are 
noteworthy  stories,  they  just  fall  short  of 
the  overtopping  notch  reached  by  the 
first  of  their  group.  Mr.  Conrad  does 
not  feel  for  the  sea  nor  for  life  the  rol- 
licking, reckless  passion  one  is  used  to 
associate  with  the  traditional  sailor.  The 
profundity  of  both  elements  seems  to 
have  drilled  deep  into  his  imagination 
and  he  approaches  them  with  a  grave 
reverence  not  altogether  unmingled  with 
stern  awe.  It  is  a  relief,  after  the  froth 
and  foam  of  our  shallower  fiction,  to 
dive  into  depths  so  clear  as  these,  and  if 
the  taste  is  sometimes  briny,  why,  the 
tang  is  certainly  stimulating. 

Labberton's  Universal  History,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By  Rob- 
ert II.  Labberton.  New  York:  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  ^2.40. 

The  revised  edition  of  a  useful  work 
— upon  which  the  author  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1898,  and  which 
the  publishers  have  now  completed.  For 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  one's  his- 
torical reading — especially  if  this  be 
desultory — we  know  of  nothing  better. 
The  maps  are  helpful  and  the  genealogi- 
cal tables  and  bibliography  ample. 

The  Light  Behind.JlBy  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
New  York:   John  Lane,  ^1.50. 

A  novel  of  modern  English  life,  re- 
markable for  its  dramatic  interest  and 
for  the  preservation  of  moral  standards 
upon  a  philosophical  rather  than  a  senti- 
mental basis.  The  characters  lack  ani- 
mation, as  do  nearly  all  the  characters  in 
British  fiction  nowadays.  But  destiny 
thrusts  them  into  situations  where  they 
act  out  dully  the  noblest  principles  of 
living — dully,  but  with  a  power  and  fidel- 
ity that  are  admirable.  The  heroine,  a 
person  curiously  tried,  is  never  really 
tempted.  She  maintains  a  virtue  that  is 
serene  and  normal,  rather  than  feverish- 
ly personal.  And  the  fact  gives  her  a 
kind  of  distinction  in  fiction,  where  most 
women  are  marred  by  some  inner  sense 
of  weakness.  There  are  other  notable 
characters  in  the  story.  And,  strange  to 
say,  the  unimportant  ones  are  really  those 


lacking  in  morals  and  honor.  Usually 
our  novelists  make  it  out  the  other  way. 
The  man  or  woman  who  can  sin  most 
originally  and  sufifer  most  frightfully 
generally  plays  the  leading  part. 

Siena.  By  Edmund  G.  Gardner.  Illustrated 
by  H.  M.  James.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  ^3.00. 

It  is  a  real  misfortune  for  Mr.  Gard- 
ner that  his  Story  of  Siena  should  ap- 
pear almost  simultaneously  with  Prof. 
Langton  Douglas's  "  History  of  Siena." 
A  good,  modern  account  of  the  last  of 
Italy's  great  republics,  with  an  appre- 
ciative criticism  of  the  art  which  makes 
Siena  still  an  important  factor  in  modern 
culture,  was  certainly  needed.  This 
want  was  adequately,  nay  charmingly, 
satisfied  by  Professor  Douglas,  who  has 
not  only  made  of  the  battles  and  squab- 
bles of  Siena  delightful  reading,  but  has 
also  added  substantially  to  the  literature 
of  art.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's book  is  full  of  valuable  information 
which  might  make  a  desirable  guide- 
book for  tourists.  The  two  writers  ap- 
pear to  have  used  the  same  documents 
and  to  be  equally  trustworthy;  but  com- 
pare the  two  descriptions  of  the  battle  of 
Montaperti,  for  example.  Each  is  his- 
tory; one  is  much  more  and  appeals  to 
the  imagination  and  stirs  the  blood.  The 
difference  in  the  manner  of  relating  the 
life  of  Saint  Catherine  also  compels  dis- 
paraging comparisons.  For,  altho  Mr. 
Gardner  is  a  sincere  admirer  of  that 
complex  personality  and  gives  more 
space  to  its  discussion  than  does  Pro- 
fessor Douglas,  he  finally  creates  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  in  our  minds  by  dwell- 
ing unnecessarily  on  the  morbid,  hysteri- 
cal side  of  Catherine's  temperament, 
while  Professor  Douglas  concentrates 
our  attention  on  the  strong  mind  and 
ardent  faith  which  enabled  a  weak 
woman  to  alter  the  policy  of  Popes  and 
statesmen.  In  The  Story  of  Siena  we 
find  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  avail- 
able works  of  art  in  the  city,  with  a 
sound  estimation  of  their  merit,  but  the 
opinions  are  not  original  and  therefore 
add  nothing  to  modern  criticism.  These 
comparisons,  however,  tho  forced  upon 
us,  are  ungracious,  and  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  express  our  unqualified  ad- 
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miration  of  the  good  judgment  of  the 
author  in  selecting  Miss  Helen  James  to 
illustrate  his  work.  For  her  exquisite 
drawings,  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
raise  it  from  an  ordinary  history  to  a 
work  of  art. 


Literary    Notes 

"  Our  Benevolent  Feudalism/'  by  W.  J. 
Ghent,  has  reached  a  third  edition. 

....Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  of  Boston,  pub- 
lishes early  in  the  spring  "  The  Personality  of 
Emerson,"  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

. ..  .Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
has  been  added  to  the  Temple  Classics.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  50  cents.) 

. . .  .The  publishing  business  of  R.  H.  Russell 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Harpers,  and  Mr. 
Russell  is  to  become  associated  with  that 
house. 

. . .  .An  elaborate  history  of  "  Connecticut  as 
a  Colony  and  as  a  State,"  in  four  volumes,  is 
to  be  published  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  For- 
rest Morgan,  and  Edwin  S.  Lines,  D.D. 

....The  De  Vinne  press  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  typography  of  the  new  "  Eliza- 
bethan Shakspere,"  edited  by  Mark  Harvey 
Liddell  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  Of  the  peculiar  manner  of  editing  and  an- 
notating the  text  opinions  may  differ. 

....We  are  to  have  very  soon  from  John 
Lane  two  volumes  of  "  New  Letters  and  Me- 
morials of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  which  are  said 
to  represent  the  relations  between  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  wife  in  an  utterly  different  spirit 
from  that  made  public  by  Froude.  The  let- 
ters are  annotated  with  tender  comments  by 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

....In  1882  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  published  a 
fac-simile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  George 
Herbert's  "  The  Temple,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse.  The 
little  essay  is  in  point  of  delicacy  of  style  as 
perfect  as  anything  Mr.  Shorthouse  wrote. 
So  much  interest  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Short- 
house's  essay  that  by  1893  the  volume  was  in 
its  fifth  edition, 

....Early  in  April  Francis  P.  Harper,  New 
York,  will  publish  a  new  work  by  Capt.  Hiram 
Martin  Chittenden,  the  author  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West."  It  is  called 
"  History  of  Early  Steamboat  Navigation  on 
the  Missouri  River.  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Joseph  La  Barge,  Pioneer  Navigator  and  In- 
dian Trader  for  Fifty  Years  Identified  with 
the  Commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley." 


Pebbles 

Down  on  the  dead,  now,  is  there  any  one 
in  Atchison  who  is  taking  Lent  seriously? 
• — Atchison  Globe. 

....The  Republican  party  will  not  be  both- 
ered for  platform  pledges  in  1904.  Its  old 
pledges  are  still  as  good  as  new. — The  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Poor  old  Grandpa  Tompkins,  in  order  to  hear, 
Used  a  long,  heavy  syringe  to  doctor  his  ear. 
In  his  aural  canal  I  once  gave  it  a  poke: 
How  he  did  screech  and  holler — He  can't  see 
a  joke.  — Yale  Record. 

YET    THEY    WOULD    ROAST    IT. 

"  If  the  devil  should  write  a  book  " — 
And    he   has   excuse   enough — 
The   critics   all   would   say   it   was 
The  hottest  kind  of  stuff. 

— Chicago   Tribune. 

.  ..."  I  thought  your  wife's  name  was  Eliza- 
beth ?  "  "  So  it  is."  "  Then  why  do  you  call 
her  Peggy?"  "Short  for  Pegasa."  "What 
has  that  to  do  with  it?"  "Why,  Pegasa  is 
feminine  for  Pegasus."  "Well?"  "Well, 
Pegasus  is  an  immortal  steed."  "  What  of 
that?"  "'Sh!  Not  so  loud.  She's  in  the 
next  room.  You  see,  an  immortal  steed  is 
an  everlasting  nag,  and  there  you  are." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

....When  The  Independent  has  occasion 
to  make  editorial  deliverance  on  the  negro 
question,  its  scorn  of  mere  facts  is  something 
phenomenal.  That  paper's  policy  of  printing 
scurrilous  statements  and  innuendoes  about 
the  South  and  the  Southern  people  written  by 
"  a  cultured  lady "  or  "  a  prominent  South- 
erner " — names  withheld  to  save  the  writers 
from  violent  treatment ! — is  simply  contempt- 
ible.— Nashville  Christian  Advocate. 

MUSIC    AS    advertised. 

"  Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming  "... 
.     .     .     with  illuminated  cover. 
"  Trust  her  not  "... 

.     .     .     for  fifty  cents. 
"  I  would  not  live  always  "... 

.     .     .     without  accompaniment. 
"  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  "... 

.     .     .     with  full  orchestra. 
"  When  the  sun  shall  set  no  more  "... 

.    .    .    in  C. 
"  There  was  a  little  fishermaiden  "... 

.     .     .     in  three  parts. 
"  The  Tale  of  the  Swordfish  "... 

.     .     .     with  many  scales 
"After  the  Ball"    .     .    . 

.     .     .     for  second  base 
"  Home,   Sweet  Home  "... 

.     .     .     in   one  Hat 
"  Our  Director  "... 

,     .     .     published  at  thirty  cents 
— fiorvQrd  Lampoon, 
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Monopoly,    Lawlessness    and 

Usurpation 

Thi:re  is  one  thing  worse  than  the 
lawlessness  which  has  been  so  serious 
an  element  in  recent  difficulties  between 
workingmen  and  their  employers,  and 
that  is,  an  inability  to  see  the  other  side. 
So  long  as  men  are  open-minded  and 
fair-minded  we  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  presently  find  a  way  to  solve 
their  most  difficult  problems.  But  when 
they  give  themselves  over  to  prejudice, 
or  stupidly  dwell  on  one  aspect  of  a  com- 
plex difficulty,  or  become  so  blinded  with 
passion  that  they  cannot  be  fair  even 
when  they  see  the  truth,  they  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  swift  deliverance  out  of  all 
their  troubles. 

One  who  has  talked  much  with  men 
and  women  connected  with  various  cir- 
cles of  '*  well-to-do  people  "  in  the  last 
eight  months  cannot  have  failed  to  notice 
a  distinct  note  of  bitter  hostility  toward 
the  working  classes.    It  arrests  attention 
because  it  is  a  new  and  sudden  outbreak 
of  a  feeling  which,  for  five  or  six  years 
past,  has  been  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
abeyance.     It  had  seemed  as  if  we  were 
entering  upon  a  period  of  benevolence, 
if    not,    as    Mr.    Ghent    would    say,    of 
*'  benevolent   feudalism."     Rich   men  in 
their  clubs  quite  enjoyed  hearing  them- 
selves talk  about  the  **  duty  "  of  doing 
more  than  used  to  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  one's  employees,  and  declaring 
that  the  ownership  of  great  wealth  must 
more  and  more  be  regarded  as  a  ''  trus- 
teeship," with  a  big  T.     The  ladies,  in 
their  clubs  and  informal  meetings,  were 
studying  socialism,   and   outdoing  their 
husbands  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
mildly    democratic   idealism.      Much   of 
this    talk    was    unadulterated    cant,    of 
course.     Much  of  such   talk  always  is. 
More  of  it  was  a  mere  falling  in  with  cur- 
rent fads.     Some  of  it  was  the  sincere 
outgiving  of  true  hearts  and  far-seeing 
minds.     But,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  at 
least  gracious  and  tolerant   toward  the 
vorking  classes. 
It    is    natural    that    the    exasperating 
ings  which  labor  unions  have  recently 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  should 
not  only  destroy  public  sympathy,  but 
should  create  a  certain  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness among  those  who  have  most 
sincerely  desired  to  foster  a  democratic 
equality.  When  the  building  trades  hold 
up  a  great  public  work  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  formally  joins 
the  union  before  he  has  the  temerity  to 
lay  a  corner  stone,  as  happened  under 
McKinley's  administration,  men  of  sense 
naturally  assume  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  brains  or  the  morals  of 
'*  organized  labor."  The  conviction  is 
not  weakened  when  a  large  area  of  new 
plastering  in  the  city  hall  of  the  largest 
municipality  in  the  United  States  has  to 
be  torn  off  before  it  is  fairly  dry,  and 
replaced,  not  because  the  work  is  unsat- 
isfactory, but  because  it  has  been  done 
by  "  scab  labor."  And  when,  in  addition 
to  idiocies  of  this  kind,  organized  labor 
tacitly  approves,  if  it  does  not  instigate, 
assault,  incendiarism  and  murder,  we  can 
hardly  expect  men  and  women  who  be- 
long to  the  employing  classes  to  preserve 
an  entirely  kindly  attitude  of  mind  to- 
ward workingmen  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  the  advice  about  remov- 
ing beams  from  one's  own  eye  before 
bothering  about  the  mote  in  a  brother's 
eye  is  as  applicable  to  these  class  diflfer- 
ences  as  to  individual  disagreements. 
The  lawlessness  of  strikers  is  deplorable 
and  not  to  be  condoned.  But  that  is  an 
unworthy  and  an  unintelligent  attitude 
of  rhind  which  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  reveal  if  they  lay  all  the  blame  of 
it  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  poor.  If 
the  ignorant  and  the  poor  have  suffered 
great  provocation,  if  they  have  been 
treated  unjustly,  the  true  cause  of  vio- 
lence lies  less  in  their  own  conduct  than 
in  the  actions  of  omission  or  of  commis- 
sion which  must  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  whose  opportunities  have 
been  great. 

The  complicated  relations  of  many  fac- 
tors entering  into  these  troubles  were 
strikingly  set  forth  in  a  letter  which  John 
Brooks  Leavitt,  a  lawyer  in  this  city,  sent 
the  other  day  to  M.  J.  Flaherty,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Radical  Democracy,  in  re- 
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sponse  to  an  invitai'on  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  of  "  the  dang^erous  tendencies 
of  judicial  usurpation."  The  dangerous 
tendencies  were  supposed  to  be  mani- 
fested especially  in  such  judicial  acts  as 
the  Wabash  and  Watcrbury  injunctions. 
Mr.  Leavitt  regretted  that  this  question 
should  be  discussed  apart  from  others. 
Said  he : 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  attend  a  discussicn 
where  four  great  wrongs  should  be  corre- 
lated: monopoly  of  capitalists,  lawlessness  of 
strikers,  supineness  of  officers  of  the  law,  and 
usurpation  by  the  judiciary.  They  are  con- 
nected in  logical  sequence,  and  should  be 
looked  at  together.  It  is  no  one  of  them  alone 
which  is  bringing  our  institutions  into  dis- 
repute." 

No  truer  word  has  been  said  on  any  of 
these  things.  We  cannot  hope  to  deal 
with  any  aspect  of  our  industrial  difficul- 
ties if  the  others  are  neglected.  Least  of 
all  can  we  deal  with  lawlessness  by  deal- 
ing only  with  the  overt  law-breakers. 

It  is  at  the  top  that  reform  must  be- 
gin, and  not  at  the  bottom.  Much  will 
yet  be  demanded  from  those  to  whom 
much  has  been  given.  The  monopoly  of 
capitalists,  and  the  historic  tendency  of 
courts  of  justice  to  give  rather  more 
favorable  consideration  to  property  than 
to  human  life,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
before  we  can  hope  to  make  the  working 
masses  all  that  they  should  be,  or  to  make 
officers  of  the  law  faithful  public  serv- 
ants. In  the  last  analysis  it  all  comes 
back  to  the  issue  which  we  presented  a 
week  ago.  If  we  are  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic republic  of  law-abiding,  public- 
spirited  citizens,  maintaining  an  efficient, 
honest  government,  we  must  have  less 
privilege  and  more  equality. 

Feudalism  or  Slavery 

There  is  much  weight  in  the  opinion 
that  localities  should  settle  their  social 
quv^stions  for  themselves ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  local  questions,  if  settled  falsely, 
may  affect  the  whole  country  in  such  ri 
way  that  they  no  longer  remain  local. 
The  Mormon  question  was  apparently  a 
matter  for  Utah  to  consider  for  itself , 
yet  polygamy  so  sharply  conflicted  with 
the  monogamous  state  of  society  that  the 
question  became  national — and  was  set- 
tled as  such.     The  North  was  content 


that  slavery  should  be  a  local  institu- 
tion, but  when  slavery  tided  over  into 
new  territories  and  laid  its  hand  upon 
every  Northerner,  to  compel  him  to  chase 
runaway  slaves,  the  question  became  na- 
tional— and  was  settled  as  such.  We 
may  say  that  the  negro  problem  is  strict- 
ly Southern  to-day,  as  we  have  a  strictly 
Northern  labor  problem ;  yet  both  of 
these  questions  reach  over  and  affect  each 
other.  It  is  impossible  that  a  system  of 
disorganized  labor  shall  exist  at  the 
North,  or  mining  conditions  remain  in 
Pennsylvania  such  as  to  lead  to  strikes 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  without  na 
tionalizing  the  problem. 

The  present  prospect  is  that  our  South- 
ern friends  will  take  a  question  which, 
with   rational   methods,   should   be   kept 
local   and   truly   solved,   and   by   willful 
prejudice  and  lack  of  common  sense  will 
thrujst  it  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States.     It  would  seem  to  most 
people    that    the    only    rational    course 
woula  be  to  establish  a  system  whereby 
negro   illiteracy   and   degeneracy   should 
be  eliminated.     We  can  easily  see  that 
this  would  be  a  long  task ;  all  the  more 
reason  for  setting  about  it  promptly  and 
in  earnest.     Certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  irrational  than  to   establish   social 
and  political  conditions    which,  by  their 
very  nature,  will  perpetuate  the  degrada- 
tion   of    the    whole  lump.     Let  us  look 
ahead  a  bit.     If  nothing  be  done  to  lift 
those  who  can  be  lifted,  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  everything  is  done  to  prevent 
any    differentiation,    the    ugly    problem 
must  not  only  remain,  but  must  inten- 
sify as  the  years  roll  on.     It  will  inten- 
sify not  only  in  retaining  a  sad  mass  of 
black    ignorance,  but    another    mass    of 
white   people,    controlled    by    prejudice 
and  ready  to  appeal  to  brute  force.    This 
is  already  seen  to  be  true.     No  matter 
whether  the  South  can  retort,  "  You  are 
another,"  it  must  not  and  it  cannot  be 
concealed    that   the   drift   from   keeping 
two   races   in   antagonism   in    social   de- 
velopment develops  barbarism. 

Perhaps  the  sorest  feature  of  the  case 
will  be  the  utter  childishness  of  public 
sentiment.  It  would  be  explicable  that 
the  poor  white,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
negro,  should  feel  jealousy,  and  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  least  recog- 
nition of  a,  black  man ;  but  to-day  it  seems 
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to  be  a  generally  expressed  sentiment 
throughout  the  South  that  the  negro  not 
only  is  beneath  the  white  race,  but  that 
he  must  be  kept  there,  and  that  every- 
body throughout  the  country  shall 
acknowledge  it  as  a  fact.  The  talk  in- 
dulged in  because  President  Roosevelt 
invited  an  intelligent  negro  to  dine  with 
him  was  not  only  irrational,  it  was 
supremely  silly.  The  position  taken  is 
not  only  that  the  inferiority  of  the  negro 
shall  be  insisted  on,  but  that  there  shall 
be  no  recognition  of  those  negroes  who 
escape  the  fatality  and  become  intellec- 
tually and  morally  equipped  for  citizen- 
ship. Not  only  shall  the  negro  be 
debarred  from  any  recognition  of  his 
manhood  by  the  South  itself,  but  in  his 
case  merit  and  manhood  shall  not  be 
recognized  by  others.  He  must  not  only 
hold  no  State  office ;  he  must  be  de- 
barred from  Federal  office  —  totally 
absolutely  and  forever.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  must  sympathize 
with  and  participate  in  these  prejudices, 
and  the  whole  people  must  acquiesce. 
The  North  must  aid  in  suppressing 
every  ambition  of  a  black  man  to  rise 
above  a  menial  position. 

At  this  point  the  problem  ceases  to  be 
local  and  Southern ;  it  is  nationalized. 
We  are  forbidden  to  treat  an  intelligent, 
decent,  educated  black  man  as  we  would 
treat  an  intelligent,  decent,  educated  white 
man — or  even  as  well  as  we  would  treat 
a  brutish,  debauched  white  man.  The 
negro  must  remain  menial,  altho  our 
equal  in  all  those  respects  which  consti- 
tute manhood  and  intelligent  citizenship. 
Bluntly  we  tell  our  Southern  brothers 
that  we  will  not  be  parties  to  any  such 
arrangement.  It  is  to  renew,  in  another 
form,  the  demands  made  in  slavery 
times,  that  we  engage  in  negro  chasing. 
In  other  words,  we  find  a  system  of  feu- 
dalism about  to  be  fastened'upon  the  na- 
tion, instead  of  slavery — a  social  prin- 
ciple but  one  degree  ahead  of  human 
bondage.  In  fact,  in  some  respects  this 
feuflalism  is  worse  than  slavery ;  for  the 
latter  brought  the  two  races  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  inferior.  Feudalism,  on  the  con- 
trary, simply  subjects  the  vast  mass  of 
the  working  population  and  keeps  them 
in  a  perpetual  class  to  which  betterment 
is    forbidden.      Meanwhile   the   superior 


race,  the  dominating  lords,  accustom 
themselves  to  manners  and  to  logic  that 
unfit  them  for  co-operation  in  a  Federal 
republic.  Precisely  what  is  to  come  of 
this  negro  problem  we  do  not  undertake 
to  forecast ;  but  this  is  one  thing  we  are 
fully  assured  of,  that  the  negro  must  be 
given  the  rights  of  common  humanity, 
the  right  to  better  himself,  socially  and 
economically.  The  wise  men  of  the 
South,  the  nobler  element,  must  take 
hold  of  this  question  with  determination. 
With  the  establishment  of  a  great  feu- 
dal system  and  the  perpetuation  of  an 
incubus  of  ignorance  and  brute  force 
every  citizen  has  something  to  do.  The 
future  of  America  must  be  given,  not  to 
backward  looking,  but  to  forward  look- 
ing; not  to  the  revival  of  medieval  social 
conditions,  but  to  those  larger  conditions 
signified  by  the  Golden  Rule.  We  do 
not  intend  to  create  as  a  fixed  social  fac- 
tor a  menial  class.  North  or  South,  or  to 
perpetuate  a  condition  of  compulsory 
poverty  and  hate.  The  negro  question 
will  have  to  be  settled  on  this  basis.  Let 
the  Southern  people  exercise  humanity 
and  put  into  practice  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  social  economy.  They  must  get 
along  with  the  negro ;  they  cannot  get  on 
with  a  brutalized  and  impoverished  ne- 
gro. They  must  open  the  road  of  better- 
ment to  every  man,  black  or  white,  who 
will  become  fitted  for  advancement  and 
repute.  The  real  problem  is  always,  not 
whether  any  one  is  our  equal,  but 
whether  we  ourselves  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  enlightened  altruism  and  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

*'  Church  Decadence  " 

Much  more  suggestive  and  intelligent 
than  many  of  the  utterances  we  are 
forced  to  hear  was  that  of  Captain 
Mahan  before  the  Episcopal  Church 
Club  in  this  city  last  week.  And  yet  his 
remarks  were  based  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts.  There  is  no  Church 
decadence.  The  Church  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world  was  never  so 
strong  and  never  so  active  and  useful  as 
it  is  to-day.  There  is  no  relative  falling 
oflf  in  the  number  of  church  members  nor 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  clergy- 
men. 

The     assigned     explanation     of     this 
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imagined  decadence  is  that  generally 
given — namely,  the  advance  of  science, 
which,  in  its  study  of  immediate  causes, 
throws  the  Great  First  Cause  into  the 
background ;  and  biblical  criticism,  which 
makes  necessary  some  serious  modifica- 
tion of  our  former  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  God's  revelation  in  the  Bible. 

To  these  newer  and  corrected  views  re- 
ligion can,  however,  easily  adjust  itself, 
as  it  must  do.    How  rapidly  it  is  doing  so 
any  one  can  see.   They  do  not  really  affect 
.religion,  but  only  theology,  which  is  the 
philosophy  of  religion.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  religion  whether  a  statement 
in  the  Bible  is  inspired  or  whether  it  is 
simply  true.     Nor  does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference to  religion  whether  Moses  com- 
piled the  Pentateuch,  or  some  Hilkiah, 
Zadok  or  Ezra  of  a  later  date.    In  either 
case  one  can  love  God  just  the  same  and 
his  fellow  men.     It  makes  no  difference 
to  the  religion    of    a  twentieth  century 
man  whether  the  thunder  is  God's  voice 
or  whether  it  is  caused  by  the  collapse  of 
a  vacuum  in  the  air.     God  rules  just  the 
same  and   nature's   laws  are   his  work. 
The  niceties  of  disquisition  about  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  the  Godhead,  or  the 
interrelation  of  a  dual  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ,   are   philosophical    and    not    re- 
Hgious ;  and  if  people  now  care  less  and 
fight  less  about  these  things  it  does  not 
prove  them  at  all  less  religious,  possibly 
only  less  litigious. 

Especially  interesting  is  Captain  Ma- 
han's  discussion  of  the  first  and  second 
of  the  great  commands  of  our  Lord. 
'*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  He  says  that  we 
err  in  practically  reversing  these  com- 
mands and  putting  the  second  first  and 
hardly  thinking  of  the  first.     He  asks : 

"  Has  not  the  world  within  the  last  thirty 
years  learned  from  the  Church  that  man's  per- 
sonal piety  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
alongside  of  his  external  benevolent  activi- 
ties? Has  not  the  Church  come  to  teach,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  that  external  activi- 
ties, outward  benevolence,  are  not  merely  the 
fruit — for  that  they  are — of  Christian  life,  but 
the  Christian  life  itself? — that  doing  these 
things  is  the  all-sufficient  living  before  God?" 

Doubtless  our  Lord  wisely  made  the 
love  of  God  the  first  and  greatest  com- 
mand. Doubtless  Jonathan  Edwards  was 


right  in  making  religion  consist  in  love 
to  being  in  general  and  to  individual  be- 
ings in  proportion  to  their  amount  of  be- 
ing, and  so  chiefly  to  God  as  the  Infinite 
Being.  But  the  view  which.  Captain 
Mahan  says,  now  prevails  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Prophet  Micah:  "What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God  ?  "  And  James  says  the  same  thing : 
'*  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
our  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  And 
if  our  Lord  put  love  of  God  first,  yet  in 
his  great  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  talked 
chiefly  about  duties  to  fellow  men ;  and 
even  when  he  gave  the  Lord's  Prayer  he 
made  it  a  text  for  forgiving  our  human 
enemies. 

And  yet  it  is  in  the  soul's  relation  to 
God  rather  than  to  man  that  we  are  to 
find  the  springs  that  raise  philanthropy 
out  of  selfishness.  All  we  are  brethren 
because  we  have  one  Father.  We  love 
our  neighbor  best  when  we  love  God 
most.  Sacred  but  chiefly  secret  must  be 
the  soul's  intimate  fellowship  with  Him 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

Guarding-  Water  and  Milk  Sup- 
plies 

In  the  sad  experience  of  Ithaca  we 
see  the  dreadful  cost  of  a  failure  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  a  public  water  sup- 
ply that  could  easily  have  been  protected. 
With  respect  to  its  origin,  this  epidemic 
of  typhoid  may  be  classed  with  those  at 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  (1885),  New  Haven 
(1901),  and  Windsor,  Vt.  In  each  of 
those  three  instances  the  cause  of  infec- 
tion was  the  pollution  of  the  public  water 
supply  by  drainage  from  a  house 
in  which  there  was  one  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  which  was  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  reservoir  or  of  a  stream  tribu- 
tary to  it.  Altho  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion has  not  been  made  at  Ithaca,  the 
epidemic  there  undoubtedly  had  a  similar 
source.  The  pollution  was  due,  as  is  now 
supposed,  to  a  case  of  typhoid  in  a  party 
of  laborers  who  camped  by  the  side  of  a 
reservoir  feeder.  Other  cases  of  this 
kind  have  occurred.  Two  came  under 
the  notice  of  Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick, 
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the  eminent  biologist,  who  was  employed 
to  protect  the  water  supplies  thus  ex- 
posed to  dangerous  contamination.  At 
Ithaca,  as  at  the  other  places  named 
above,  the  reservoirs  and  tributaries 
could  easily  have  been  patrolled  by  com- 
petent inspectors  at  small  expense.  They 
were  protected  by  nature,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  prevent  pollution  from  some 
new  and  temporary  cause.  The  services 
of  one  intelligent  guard  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  114  residents  of  Ply- 
mouth and  preserved  the  health  of  1,100 
more,  who  were  prostrated  by  wasting 
and  dangerous  illness. 

For  cities  that  must  take  water  from 
large  rivers  or  lakes  which  cannot  be 
kept  clean  and  wholesomv%  ''.he  available 
and  proper  safeguard  is  filtraticn.  By 
such  protection  Albany  has  greatly  re- 
duced its  typhoid  death-rate;  Philadel- 
phia, having  suffered  for  years  from  a 
continuous  epidemic  of  this  fever,  is  soon 
to  enjoy  such  defense ;  and  the  history 
of  water  purification  at  Lawrence  is  full 
of  instruction.  Chicago  may  yet  be  con- 
strained to  use  filtration,  altho  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  Commission's  report  of 
twelve  years  ago  hastened  that  diversion 
of  her  sewage  westward  through  a  large 
canal  which  has  relieved  the  adjoining 
lake — her  water  supply — of  a  great  bur- 
den of  pollution.  Hamburg,  taught  by 
her  great  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1892, 
now  uses  that  method  of  filtration  which 
protected  in  that  year  the  adjoining  town 
of  Altona,  altho  both  were  taking  water 
from  the  same  source,  the  river  Elbe. 

There  should  also  be  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  milk  supplies  as  a  defense  against 
typhoid  fever.  By  careful  investigation 
the  origin  of  many  an  epidemic  of  this 
disease  here  and  in  Europe  has  been 
clearly  traced  to  some  case  of  the  fever 
on  a  dairy  farm  or  in  the  family  of  a 
person  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
milk  from  farms  to  consumers.  The 
scientific  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
some  of  these  inquiries  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  investi- 
gators' conclusions.  Good  examples  of 
this  are  seen  in  the  history  of  the  typhoiJ 
epidemics  in  Springfield,  Somerville  and 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Waterbury  and 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease  was  first  found 


to  have  been  due  to  the  agency  of  milk 
as  a  carrier  of  the  germs  or  bacilli.  The 
reports  now  available  are  not  less  con- 
clusive than  those  which  point  to  the 
agency  of  water  supplies.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  is  that  the  milk  supply 
should  be  subjected  to  constant  sanitary 
inspection,  beginning  on  the  dairy  farm 
and  continued  through  the  process  of 
distribution  to  consumers. 

Ice  and  oysters  should  be  included  in 
any  comprehensive  view  of  this  subject. 
Some  disease  germs  perish  in  ice,  others 
survive.  The  hardy  bacillus  of  typhoid 
endures  freezing  for  a  time  with  much 
equanimity.  Ice  taken  from  streams  in- 
to which  sewers  are  discharged  should  be 
avoided  or  be  used  only  with  great  care. 
Professor  Prudden's  reports,  some  years 
ago,  concerning  the  ice  cut  from  the 
Hudson  below  Albany  and  Troy,  when 
Albany  had  a  high  typhoid  rate,  notice- 
ably stimulated  the  manufacture  of  ice 
by  the  artificial  freezing  of  distilled 
water.  In  the  long  list  of  similar  in- 
vestigations there  is  none  more  interest- 
ing and  conclusive  than  that  of  Professor 
Conn  concerning  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
at  Wesleyan  University  (Middletown), 
in  1894.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
germs  had  been  carried  by  oysters  which 
had  been  bedded  under  water  near  the 
mouth  of  a  drain  connected  with  a  house 
in  which  there  were  two  cases  of  typhoid. 

As  for  the  guarding  of  w^ater  supplies, 
the  work  is  simple  and  inexpensive  in 
any  place  where  the  conditions  are  like 
those  to  be  found  in  Ithaca  or  Plymouth. 
The  people  should  see  that  it  is  done,  and 
by  competent  persons,  whether  the  water 
works  are  owned  by  a  private  corporation 
or  by  the  municipality.  Ordinary  com- 
mon sense  demands  it.  Probably  the 
services  of  not  more  than  one  or  two 
men  would  be  required  in  either  of  those 
towns.  To  keep  clean  the  watersheds  of 
the  more  extensive  supplies  of  large  cities 
is  a  more  difficult  matter.  Wherever  It 
is  impossible  to  do  this,  there  is  safety 
for  the  consuming  public  onlv  in  the  use 
of  filtration  works. 

For  patrolling  and  guarding,  where 
these  can  be  effective,  the  support  of 
good  State  laws  is  needed,  laws  like 
those  enacted  in  Massachusetts  since 
1890.  Those  who  guard  must  have  au- 
thority to  act.    Unless  the  local  govern- 
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ment  is  controlled  by  honest  ana  intelli- 
gent men,  effective  defense  against  the 
dangers  of  water  pollution  or  other  in- 
sanitary conditions  that  menace  the 
public  health  can  rarely  be  made.  Cor- 
rupt officers  have  other  uses  for  tlu 
municipal  funds ;  the  ignorant,  who  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  rule,  cannot  see 
that  such  protection  is  worth  any  ex- 
penditure of  money.  The  intelligent, 
especially  if  they  have  suffered  in  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid,  do  not  need  to  be 
convinced  that  money  spent  for  sanitary 
guards  is  well  invested.  The  faculty 
and  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  the 
mourning  relatives  of  the  twenty-five 
Cornell  students  who  have  died  in  th^ 
past  two  months,  and  the  friends  of  all 
the  others  in  Ithaca  whom  foul  poison  in 
the  water  has  killed  or  disabled,  know 
now  that  it  would  have  "  paid  "  to  employ 
guards  for  patrolling  and  inspecting  the 
water  company's  creeks. 

Liberty  of  Investigation 

We  should  regret  extremely  to  be  drawn 
into  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
controversy  as  to  the  work  of  American 
scholars  engaged  in  the  Babylonian  ex- 
plorations, and  our  readers  are  well 
aware  that  we  have  given  the  fullest 
credit  to  the  excellent  work  of  Professor 
Hilprecht  in  the  editing  and  translating 
of  ancient  Babylonian  texts  obtained  in 
the  expedition  to  Niffer  conducted  by 
Dr.  Peters.  In  our  review  of  Professor 
Hilprecht's  "  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands  "  we  expressed  wonder  that  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  of  the  same  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  scholars  from  other 
institutions  were  not  invited  to  hasten 
with  their  help  the  work  of  publication 
of  the  texts  more  lately  found.  A  heav- 
ily marked  copy  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times  has  been  sent  us  from  its  office 
which  contains  what  is  meant  to  be  a  re- 
ply to  our  expression  of  surprise.  In  it 
the  declaration  is  made  that  "in"the  study 
and  translation  of  Old  Babylonia  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  scholars  of  the  world,"  and  it 
continues : 

"  A  few  who  are  unhappy  because  they  have 
failed  to  win  a  position  as  scholars  in  this 
sphere,  have  toiled  to  comfort  themselves  with 
asserting  that  they  are  kept  back  from  fame 


by  not  being  permitted  to  examine  for  them- 
selves the  tablets  from  Nippur.  Some  of  those 
thus  complaining  could  not  decipher  the  tab- 
lets if  their  lives,  instead  of  their  fame,  de- 
pender*  on  it.  Others  are  simply  in  error  when 
they  ?d.y  that  any  such  barrier  to  fame  stands 
in  their  way.  On  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  facts. 

"  Some  years  ago  Professor  Hilprecht  in- 
vited the  co-operation  of  all  in  this  country 
who  were  then  known  as  Assyriologists  to  as- 
sist in  the  publication  of  the  rich  collection  of 
tablets  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Some  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
while  others  gave  no  heed  to  this  invitation. 
One  scholar  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Achsemenians  contracts,  a  goodly 
number  of  which  he  published.  Another  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  large  collec- 
tion of  beautifully  preserved  tablets  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon  (Hammurabi)  ;  but  some 
months  later,  for  reasons  not  given,  he  re- 
turned the  inscriptions  untranslated.  The 
same  gentleman  returned,  unpublished,  the 
large  cylinder  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had 
announced  its  publication  to  appear.  Again, 
the  same  scholar,  assisted  by  another,  in-tonded 
to  publish  the  Hebrew  bowls  found  in  the  Mu- 
seum. Copies  were  made  for  this  publica- 
tion, but  it  has  never  materialized.  .  .  . 
Over  eight  hundred  of  the  tablets  were  cata- 
loged more  than  four  years  ago,  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  those  speci:;Hsts  who  desire  to 
study  original  matter,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  one  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement.  There 
must  be  some  reason  why  American 
scholars  copy  and  publish  the  inscriptions 
in  London  and  Paris,  but  not  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  general  invitation  spoken 
of  has  not  reached  the  scholars  to  whom 
it  was  directed.  The  scholar  who  edited 
the  Achgemenian  texts  is  Mr.  A.  T.  Clay, 
Dr.  Hilprecht's  pupil  and  assistant  cura- 
tor, and  they  were  edited  and  corrected 
by  Professor  Hilprecht  himself,  who 
says  in  his  Preface  that  he  copied  the 
more  difficult  portions.  The  scholar 
who  is  said  to  have  asked  the  privilege 
of  publishing  the  Hammurabi  tablets  is 
Professor  Jastrow,  but  it  was  the  Cassite, 
not  the  Hammurabi,  tablets.  It  was  more 
than  ten  years  or  more  ago,  but  when 
there  arose  a  disagreement  between  the 
two  colleagues,  Professor  Jastrow  was 
given  to  understand  that  Professor  Hil- 
precht wished  to  keep  things  so  entirely 
to  himself  that  Professor  Jastrow  gave 
up  the  Assistant  Curatorship  of  the  Mu- 
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seiim  and  returned  the  tablets  and  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  cyHnder  until  he  might 
be  asked  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  two 
scholars  who  wished  to  publish  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  Hebrew  books  are  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  and  Professor  Gottheil,  of 
Columbia  University.  They  had  copies 
made,  but  when  they  found  that  the  work 
must  be  published  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  Hilprecht  they  quietly 
dropped  the  matter.  We  find  by  inquiry 
that  it  was  not  known  to  Assyrian  schol- 
ars generally  that  any  such  collection  of 
800  tablets  had  been  cataloged  for  their 
study,  and  we  know  that  competent 
scholars  were  never  asked  to  assist  in 
their  publication.  We  only  plead  for  a 
most  generous  kind  of  invitation,  which 
will  not  be  as  fruitless  as  the  past  has 
been,  and  especially  that  we  may  have 
the  first  fruits  of  the  later  acquisitions. 
All  thus  far  has  been,  we  believe,  from 
Dr.  Peters's  excavations  of  a  dozen  years 
ago.  We  are  jealous  for  the  privileges 
of  American  scholarship.  A  generous 
policy  will  conduce  most  to  the  honor  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  as 
a  distinguished  American  Admiral  said 
of  a  late  victory,  there  is  glory  enough 
for  all. 

Will    the    Canadian     Northwest 
Be  Americanized  ? 

Will  the  influx  of  our  citizens  into  the 
Canadian  Northwest  Americanize  that 
part  of  the  Dominion?  The  question  is 
important  in  the  light  of  its  political  com- 
plications. A  Canadian  Northwest  thor- 
oughly Americanized  would  mean  even- 
tually an  Americanized  Dominion,  for  in- 
telligent observers  agree  that  the  center  of 
Canadian  population,  wealth  and  politi- 
cal influence  will  inevitably  be  in  that  re- 
gion. Recently  published  statistics  show 
that  already  the  immigration  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  the  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  are  the  two  most  bestirring 
factors  there. 

In  1902  there  were  32,880  immigrants 
from  the  United  States,  20,794  from 
Cieat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  30,361 
from  Continental  Europe.  The  number 
of  American  immigrants  is  believed  to  be 
considprablv  greater  than  indicated  by 
oflicial    returns,    because    many    whose 


names  were  not  formally  registered  at 
the  towns  trekked  across  the  border  and 
took  up  lands. 

Mere  numerical  superiority,  however, 
is  not  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  American  emigration.  The  farmer 
who  leaves  Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas, 
or  Montana  for  Western  Canada  admit- 
tedly has  more  capital  and  better  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  than  his  British  cousin, 
while  the  Continental  immigrant  is  prac- 
tically below  comparison  with  either. 
The  most  tempting  inducements  that 
could  be  presented  by  an  energetic  immi- 
gration department,  with  the  appeal  to 
patriotism  thrown  in,  could  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  bring  the  volume  of  British 
emigration  to  Manitoba  and  the  Terri- 
tories for  last  year  up  to  two-thirds  of 
that  from  the  United  States.  Canadian 
ofiicials  in  England  note  this  with  appre- 
hension, and  they  call  upon  Britons  at 
least  to  equalize  these  volumes. 

The  farmers  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West,  who  can  sell  their  land  at  from  $20 
to  $50  an  acre,  and  either  buy  Canadian 
land  at  from  $3  to  $10  an  acre  or  get 
free  homesteads  by  compliance  with  set- 
tlement terms,  will  probably  constitute 
the  predominant  mass  of  Canadian 
Northwest  immigrants  for  years  to  come. 
Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  within  the  next  fifteen  years  more 
than  half  a  million  Americans  will  cross 
the  northern  border  to  devote  themselves 
mainly  to  the  raising  of  grain  for  export. 
Only  the  settlers  on  free  homesteads  will 
be  obliged  to  become  British  subjects. 
Will  the  majority  follow  their  example? 
What  will  be  the  quality  and  extent  of 
Americanization  that  is  bound  to  come? 
We  think  it  will  be  restricted  to  an 
unprecedented  invigoration  of  Canadian 
racial  and  business  life,  altho  it  will  not 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a  change  of 
political  allegiance  or  by  any  noticeable 
tendency  in  that  direction.  The  immedi- 
ate and  engrossing  aim  of  these  settlers 
will  be  economic.  The  American  activity 
which  during  the  last  few  years  has  won 
conspicuous  successes  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  other  points  in  Ontario;  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  in  great  coal  and 
steel  industries;  in  the  development  of 
water^  power  and  the  building  of  pulp 
mills  in  various  parts  of  Quebec;  in  the 
British  Columbia  and  Yukon  mining  dis- 
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tricts,  and  in  reorganization  of  the  larger  necessity  of  having  a  food  supply  within 
part  of  the  Canadian  railway  system  by  the  empire  in  time  of  war.  Is  it  not  rea- 
men  of  American  birth,  will  appear  in  the  sonable  to  believe  that,  with  the  British 
new  Northwest  in  the  form  of  a  com-  market  before  them  as  a  rich  and  unf ail- 
pact  and  vigorous  colony  of  grain  grow-  ing  customer,  the  American-born  grain 
ers,  men  bent  on  wheat  production  on  growers  of  Western  Canada  would  de- 
a  great  scale,  expecting  wealth  from  the  velop  into  a  powerful  economic  interest 
soil  and  possessed  of  the  best  means  of  based  on  imperial  policy,  as  such  offering 
obtaining  it.  Now  it  is  a  racial  law  that  an  interesting  departure  from  the  com- 
in  every  region  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  monly  accepted  notion  of  their  political 
establishes  self-government  and  thrives  effect  upon  Canada?  Such  a  result  is  by 
under  it  allegiance  follows  the  domicile ;  no  means  so  improbable  as  some  imagine, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Those  who  deny  this  are,  nevertheless, 
American  colony  in  the  Northwest,  so  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  great  im- 
long  as  its  economic  and  social  life  pro-  portance  of  the  new  current  of  American 
ceeds  on  lines  of  least  resistance,  will  con-  emigration  to  Canada.  It  is  bound  to 
cern  itself  with  political  agitation.  In  the  bring  about  noteworthy  changes;  it  has 
new  environment  it  will  find  its  own  Ian-  the  promise  of  long  continuance,  and  the 
guage  spoken,  its  former  municipal  life  Canadians  look  upon  it  with  as  much 
and  educational  and  religious  privileges  hope  as  the  Americans  do  with  good- 
practically  the  same.  It  would  be  il-  natured  complacency, 
logical  to  expect,  for  example,  that  the  *^ 
class  of  considerations  which  induced  Radium  Extraordinary  announcements 
men  like  Sir  William  Van  Home  and  Sir  are  made  by  men  of  the  highest 
Thomas  Shaughnessy  to  become  British  scientific  rank  about  the  behavior  of  the 
subjects  will  be  without  attraction  to  the  new  element  radium  discovered  by  M. 
average  prosperous  American  settler  in  and  Mme.  Curie.  They  declare,  and  Pro- 
Western  Canada.  Doubtless  he  will  con-  fessor  Crookes  supports  them,  that  it 
tinue  to  cherish  a  warm  regard  for  his  emits  heat  continuously  with  no  loss  of 
native  country  and  he  will  infuse  a  new  substance,  and  that  this  action  is  kept  up 
spirit  of  political  independence  into  the  indefinitely.  This  ^  would  seem  at  first 
life  around  him,  a  spirit  which  can  hard-  like  a  contradiction  of  the  law  of  the 
ly  be  manifested  by  native  Canadians  so  conservation  of  energy  and  a  case  of  per- 
long  as  they  retain  the  status  of  a  de-  petual  motion.  The  sun  emits  heat  con- 
pendency,  tinuously,  but  its  heat  has  to  be  supplied 
It  may  be  timely  for  us,  however,  to  by  contraction  or  by  the  drawing  in  of 
be  reminded  that  the  self-interest  of  a  outside  matter.  The  doctrine  of  the  con- 
Canadian  Northwest  Americanized  in  a  servation  of  energy  is  too  strongly  sup- 
business  sense,  in  the  sense  of  knowing  ported  to  be  overthrown  by  the  as  yet 
how  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  imperfect  investigation  of  the  properties 
wealth  from  the  soil  in  the  shortest  time,  of  radium.  The  heat  given  out  must  in 
may  play  some  pranks  with  the  republi-  some  way  be  restored  from  the  surround- 
can  and  democratic  principles  in  which  ing  atmosphere,  or  else  there  must  be  a 
the  American  farmer  has  been  bred,  certain  loss  of  power  and  substance. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  within  ten  Professor  Crookes  says  that  radium  has 
years  from  now  he  shall  prove  to  be  the  a  very  high  atomic  weight  and  the  elec- 
chief  factor  in  producing  in  Western  trons  within  its  atoms  are  exceedingly  nu- 
Canada  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  an-  merous  and  appear  to  be  unstable  in  their 
nually.  A  well-known  Minnesota  banker  revolutions  and  ai'^  constantly  flying  out. 
recently  predicted  that  the  wheat  crop  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  elec- 
there  would  reach  that  amount,  which  trons  are  extremely  minute,  not  more 
would  be  nearly  double  our  present  wheat  than  a  thousandth  part  the  size  of  the 
exported.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  greater  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  were  until 
part  of  this  enormous  production  is  lately  supposed  to  be  the  smallest  atoms 
stimulated  by  a  preference,  however  known.  It  might  take  a  long  time  for 
slight,  in  the  British  market,  a  prefer-  any  loss  in  weight  to  be  discovered.  At 
ence  established  in  part  by  the  cardinal  present    all    we    know    is    that    radium 
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throws  off  heat  without  combustion  and 
apparently  without  material  change  of 
substance.  Here  is  a  great  problem  for 
our  chemists.  We  have  splendid  labora- 
tories in  this  country;  now  let  some  of 
them  begin  to  do  original  work  which 
will  compare  with  that  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
Professors  Thompson,  Lodge  and 
Crookes. 


_^      "  Of   all   problems   affect- 

The   Tenement  ^^/  ^.^.^^     ^^^^     ^3 

Problem  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^   ^^^ 

proper  housing  of  the  poor  in  the  con- 
gested districts,  and  of  all  possible  bene- 
factions none  would  be  of  more  value 
than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
healthy  and  comfortable  tenement  houses, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  example  set  in 
London  by  Mr.  Peabody  and  followed 
later  by  Mr.  Guinness  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  our  millionaires  in  this  country. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1862  to  1873  Mr. 
George  i'eabody,  the  American  banker 
living  in  London,  established  a  trust  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
sanitary  lodgings  for  the  London  work- 
ing classes.  That  sum  has  increased  un- 
der wise  management  to  nearly  $7,000,- 
000.  There  has  been  an  equal  amount 
expended  for  land  and  buildings,  and  the 
profit  this  last  year  was  2.4  per  cent,  on 
the  capital.  The  trust  provides  5,378 
separate  dwellings,  with  11,918  rooms, 
for  a  population  of  19,033.  The  birth 
rate  in  these  dwellings  was  3.8  per  thou- 
sand above  that  for  all  London,  and  the 
death  rate  4.1  below.  The  average  week- 
ly rent  per  room  is  about  fifty  cents.  The 
occupants  are  laborers,  porters,  char- 
women, needlewomen,  car-men,  police- 
men, etc.  This  is  the  kind  of  benefaction 
which  New  York  and  our  other  large 
cities  sadly  need  and  it  ought  to  appeal 
to  other  Peabodys. 

The  Case  of  ^^^^  reason  given  out  from 
Mr  vi  k  ^^^^  ^^^^  Office  Department 
at  Washington  for  retiring 
Mr.  S.  H.  Vick  from  a  small  North  Caro- 
lina postmastership  and  appointing  in  his 
place  a  man  of  whiter  skin  is  remarkable 
and  its  publication  can  hardly  be  agree- 
able to  President  Roosevelt,  who  has 
been  as  frankly  in  favor  of  unpartisan 
civil  service  reform  as  this  statement  is 


opposed  to  it.  The  statemcK  1ft  M  '^Oi- 
lows: 

"  After  a  careful  investigation  tK  -xcpart- 
ment  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Senator 
Pritchard  was  right  in  the  statement  that  Vick 
had  not  supported  the  Republican  tkket,  and 
consequently  had  forfeited  his  claim  ^o  party 
recognition.  Therefore,  Mr.  Person,  who  was 
recommended  by  Senator  Pritchard  has  been 
nominated." 

Senator  Pritchard  has  been  tne  leader 
of  the  "  Lily  White  Republican  Party  " 
in  North  Carolina  which  took  control  of 
Republican  politics  in  that  State.  No  re- 
spectable negro  could  possibly  associate 
with  a  party  which  practically  excluded 
him  and  his  from  its  conventions.  We 
do  not  see  how  such  abstention  unfits  a 
competent  man  to  hold  office  under  an 
Administration  which  very  properly  ap- 
points many  Democrats  to  office  in  the 
South. 

To  one  who  scans  the  magazines  at- 
tentively, sometimes  almost  despairingly, 
for  some  glimpse  of  greatness  in  pure 
literature  no  pleasure  can  be  keener  than 
the  discovery  of  a  new  writer  who  prom- 
ises high  achievement.  Such  a  pleasure 
is  open  to  any  one  who  will  read  Mr. 
William  Garrott  Brown's  essay  on  "  The 
Foe  of  Compromise  "  in  the  current  At- 
lantic Monthly.  Not  that  Mr.  Brown  is 
precisely  a  new  writer  to  be  discovered. 
Several  of  his  earlier  papers  in  the  same 
magazine  were  good  work ;  his  little  life 
of  Andrew  Jackson  was  admirable  in  its 
kind,  and  his  recent  volume  on  ''  The 
Lower  South,"  notably  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  Introduction,  show^ed  the 
reflection  of  that  inner  fire  of  restrained 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  preliminary  to 
all  good  writing.  We  have,  indeed,  ob- 
served a  constant  growth  in  his  power 
of  transmuting  thought  and  emotion  into 
language;  but  only  in  this  last  essay 
from  his  pen  has  that  power  shown  itself 
quite  free  of  the  awkwardnesses  of  in- 
experience. Of  the  nature  of  the  essay 
there  is  no  need  to  speak ;  it  should  be 
read  itself;  we  wish  only  to  record  our 
recognition  of  a  rarely  excellent  piece  of 
literary  work.  If  Mr.  Brown  is  able  to 
maintain  unflaggingly  this  noble  zeal,  we 
are  glad  to  hope  that  he  one  day  may 
take  his  place  among  the  few  great  writ- 
ers this  country  has  produced. 


EDITORIALS 


A  Supreme  Court  decision,  recently 
published,  materially  affects  the  status  of 
the  Indian  allottee  who  is  clumsily  trying 
to  get  his  footing  as  a  farmer.  South 
Dakota  craftily  legislated  that  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  buildings  should  be 
considered  as  personal  property  and 
thereupon  sent  her  tax  collectors  upon 
Indian  allotments.  The  Supreme  Court 
declares  that  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Indian  allotments  untaxable  during 
a  trust  period  was  to  help  the  allottee 
to  establish  himself  in  civilized  pursuits. 
Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  taxing  of  his 
improvements  will  tend  to  defeat  that 
object,  it  cannot  legally  be  done.  The 
decision  covers  not  only  buildings,  but 
also  fencing,  stock,  farm  implements, etc., 
and  will  be  a  boon  to  Indians  in  Okla- 
homa and  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  South 
Dakota.  The  just  levy  and  collection  of 
taxes  is,  of  course,  part  of  citizenship. 
But  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  invites 
injustice,  and  among  all  the  complica- 
tions of  civilization  nothing  is  more  in- 
tricate to  him  or  more  disheartening  than 
the  process  of  taxation  by  which  an  au- 
thorized official  takes  away  from  him  the 
property  which  the  Great  Father  has 
urged  him  to  accumulate. 

We  were  told  when  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  was  formed  that  its 
purpose  was  not  political.  Let  us  hear 
Dominicana : 

"  It  is  needless  to  assert  that  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Federation  movement,  Arch- 
bishop Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Bona- 
parte, of  Baltimore,  have  been  appointed  the 
first  Catholic  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners;  that  a  CathoHc  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  office  of  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  ;  that  a  graduate  of  the  Georgetown 
CathoHc  University  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  private  secretaries  of  President  Roose- 
velt; that  several  Catholic  chaplains  have  been 
appointed  in  our  army,  and  that  other  notable 
personages  have  deservedly  received  positions 
of  trust.  Do  not  these  results,  speaking  louder 
than  words,  tell  us  what  united  action — what 
a  Federation  of  Catholic  societies  can  accom- 
plish?" 

We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  these 
appointments  is  due  to  that  Federation. 
They  take  themselves  too  seriously,  and 
if  their  purpose  is  political,  too  mis- 
chievously.    We  are  not  surprised  that 
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the  Archbishops  at  their  late  meeting  de- 
clined to  approve  the  Federation. 

A  Hebrew  paper,  speaking  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Christian  scholars  and  in- 
stitutions in  Oriental  studies,  asks : 

"Why  should  the  great  Oriental  scholars 
and  explorers  all  be  Gentiles?  Why  should 
the  great  Bible  authorities  to-day  be  Chris- 
tians instead  of  Jews?  .  .  .  Forsooth 
there  is  no  money  in  these  avocations  1  Is 
the  Jew  then  to  sell  his  birthright  for  an  en- 
larged income?" 

It  is  not,  quite  as  bad  as  that,  altho  thf 
Jewish  biblical  and  Oriental  scholars  are 
fewer  than  the  Christian ;  but  there  are 
very  many  more  Christians  than  Jews 
in  the  world.  In  this  country  the  senior 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Co- 
lumbia University  is  a  Jew,  Dr.  Richard 
Gottheil,  and  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
is  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Religion  of  Babylonia." 
Drs.  Schechter  and  Mangolliouth  are  not 
to  be  passed  by,  and  in  France  no  Orien- 
talists stand  higher  than  Halevy  and 
Reinach.  But  one  greatly  wonders  that 
Jewish  wealth  takes  so  little  part  in  the 
exploration  of  Bible  lands. 

One  reads  with  surprise  in  a  short  arti- 
cle on  "  Theology  in  the  University/'  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly,  this  statement: 

"  The  theology  taught  in  our  seminaries  is 
the  theology  of  a  hundred  years  ago." 

This  statement  is  not  true  of  most  of  the 
leading  theological  seminaries  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  true  of  Harvard  or 
Yale,  or  Andover,  or  Boston,  or  Hart- 
ford, or  Union,  or  Morgan  Park,  or  Chi- 
cago. Has  the  writer  never  heard  of 
Briggs  or  McGififert,  of  Smyth  or  Moore, 
of  Stevens  or  Bacon?  He  should  revise 
his  other  remark  of  "  the  meager  works 
of  scholarship  which  theology  shows  in 
this  country." 

Missouri  will  have  none  of  the  Jim 
Crow  car.  For  the  third  time  its  legis- 
lature has  defeated  such  a  bill.  In  New 
Orleans  the  law  has  made  the  negroes 
boycott  the  cars  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  company  is  itself  trying  to  have  the 
act  declared  unconstitutional. 


FINANCIAL 


The  New  Kef  uncling  Offer 

Refunding  operations,   suspended  at 
the  end  of   1900,  were  resumed  on  the 
1st  inst.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Gold 
Standard  and  Refunding  act  of  that  year. 
Secretary     Shaw's     announcement     was 
that  on  and  after  April  1st  he  would  re- 
ceive bonds  of  the  3  per  cent,  loan  of 
1908-18  and  of  the  4  per  cent,   funded 
loan  of  1907,  up  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,000,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  new  2 
per  cent,  consols  of  1930.    The  old  bonds 
are  to  be  taken  at  prices  yielding  an  in- 
come of  2j4  per  cent.,  or  about  104)4  for 
the  threes  and  107  1-16  for  the  fours.    A 
premium  of  2  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged 
on  the  new  twos  to  be  issued.    There  are 
$97,500,000  of  the  threes  and  $233,000,- 
000  of  the  fours  now  outstanding.    The 
banks  have  placed  in  the  Treasury  as  se- 
curity for  circulation  or  deposits  of  pub- 
lic money  $94,000,000  of  the  fours  and 
$14,500,000  of  the  threes. 

Secretary  Shaw's  purpose  is  to  antici- 
pate the  expected  stringency  of  next  Fall 
by  releasing  a  quantity  of  cash  and  pro- 
moting an  mcrease  of  bank  note  circula- 
tion. If  $100,000,000  in  the  old  bonds 
should  be  surrendered,  the  quantity  of 
cash  released  would  not  be  large,  ranging 
between  a  maximum  of  $5,000,000  and  a 
minimum  of  about  $2,000,000,  according 
to  the  proportionate  offerings  of  threes 
and  fours.  Some  increase  in  circulation 
will  be  caused.  The  exchange  affords  a 
small  profit,  and  the  new  bonds  are  at- 
tractive because  the  circulation  tax  on 
them  is  only  one-half  of  the  tax  on  the 
old  ones,  and  also  because  they  are  other- 
wise better  adapted  for  circulation  secu- 
rity. But  the  extent  of  the  exchanges 
under  this  refunding  offer  cannot  be 
foreseen. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  de- 
cided to  convert  the  4,200  miles  of  rail- 
way which  it  owns  into  electric  traction 
systems  operated  by  the  natural  water 
power  of  the  country. 

At    the    election    of    officers    last 

week  of  the  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company,  Clark  Williams  was 
elected  vice-president,  Edward  T.  Per- 
rine  treasurer,  Calvert  Brewer  secretary 
and  Carl  G.  Rasmus  assistant  secretary. 
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The  Banking-    House    of    Speyer 
&  Company 

The  only  building  in  New  York  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  business  of  a  single 
banking  firm  is  the  new  building  recently 
opened  on  Pine  Street  belonging  to 
Speyer  &  Company,  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  active  and  prominent  banking 
houses  in  New  York. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Speyer  in 
the  United  States,  Philip  Speyer,  came 
to  New  York  in  1837  ^s  an  importer  of 
European  merchandise  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  a  foreign  exchange  business. 
He  was  joined  in  1845  t>y  his  brother, 
Mr.  Gustavus  Speyer,  when  the  firhi  of 
Philip  Speyer  &  Company  was  formed. 
This    firm    was  largely  instrumental  in 
opening  at  the    beginning    of    the  Civil 
War  a  market  for  United  States  Govern- 
ment    bonds     in     Europe.     Speyer     & 
Company    succeeded   Philip    Speyer    & 
Company    in    1878,    and    this    firm  has 
placed     with     its     European     clientele 
millions    of    Central    Pacific,    Southern 
Pacific,     Pennsylvania     and     Baltimore 
&     Ohio     Railroad     bonds,     and     has 
created  a  market  in  Holland  for  many 
other  American  railroad  securities,  there- 
by materially  aiding  the  development  of 
our    transportation    system.      In    recent 
years  the  firm  has  undertaken  numerous 
financial  transactions  of  magnitude;  for 
instance,  the  refunding   of    the    bonded 
debts  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad  companies,  the  readjustment  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  carrying  with  it  the  settlement 
of  the  debt  of  the  company  to  the  United 
States  Government;  also  the  reorganiza- 
tion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  readjustment  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad     Company.      The     European 
houses  affiliated  with  Speyer  &  Company 
are  Mr.  Lazard  Speyer-Ellissen,  Frank- 
fort-on-Main ;  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers, 
London,  and  Messrs.  Teixeira  de  Mattos 
Brothers,  Amsterdam. 

The  senior  member  of  the  New  York 
firm  is  Mr.  James  Speyer,  a  son  of  Gus- 
tavus Speyer,  with  whom  are  associated 
as  resident  partners  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Tweed,  late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
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pany;  Mr.  Ferdinand  Hermann  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Macdonald.  Mr.  James  Speyer 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1861,  and  after 
receiving  his  education  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main,  at  the  age  of  22  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  his  father's  banking  house 
in  that  city.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and 
London,  and  in  1885  returned  to  New 
York,  to  subsequently  become  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Speyer  &  Company.  Mr. 
Speyer  is  a  Director  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
•Company,  Union  Trust  Company,  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company,  German  Savings 
Bank,  Girard  Trust  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
North   British   &   Mercantile   Insurance 


Company,  Lackawanna  Steel  Company, 
United  States  Realty  &  Construction 
Company,  General  Chemical  Company, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Provident  Loan  Society.  Mr.  Speyer 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men  and  devotes  a  large  part  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  a  number  of  educational 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  University  Settlement  Society, 
Isabella  Heimath,  Charity  Organization 
Society;  and  the  Teachers'  College  to 
which  in  the  name  of  his  wife  and  him- 
self last  year  he  presented  the  Speyer 
School,  defraying  the  entire  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment. 


INSURANCE 


Fire   Insurance    and    Credit 

It  is' remarkable  that  insurance  as  a 
most  important  element  entering  into 
questions  of  mercantile  credit  should 
have  lingered  so  long  unrecognized. 
Credit  men  have  assumed,  it  w^ould  seem, 
that  goods  sold  on  time  would  be  paid 
for  somehow,  and  sometime,  without 
thinking  very  much  about  the  possibility 
through  a  neglect  to  insure,  of  their 
debtor's  possible  total  loss  through  the 
agency  of  fire,  of  ability  to  pay.  A  little 
consideration,  of  course,  shows  that  the 
insurance  of  retail  merchandise  stocks 
is  a  most  important  matter.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  because  a  merchant  at  a. 
certain  time  has  on  hand  a  stock  of  goods 
upon  which  there  is  little  or  no  indebted- 
ness, that  because  of  that  fact  he  will 
be  able  to  pay  at  maturity  for  new  in- 
debtedness contracted.  If  he  is  unpro- 
tected by  insurance  in  case  of  fire,  his 
ability  to  pay  goes  up  in  the  smoke  that 
arises  from  his  burning  store  and  its 
contents.  Many  merchants,  however,  in 
the  face  of  the  ever  present  possibility  of 
fire  do  not  give  insurance  that  considera- 
tion which  it  ought  to  have.  Too  often 
is  it  true  that  either  no  insurance  at  all  is 
carried  or  the  policies  in  force  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
goods.  The  merchandizer  who  is  unin- 
sured is  not  only  unjust  to  himself,  but 
he  is  also  unjust  to  his  creditors  whom 
he  virtually  asks  to  assume  a  two-fold 
risk ;  first,  the  ordinary  credit  risk ;  and, 
second,  the  fire  risk.  As  a  rule  the  job- 
ber or  the  manufacturer  is  amply  covered 
by  insurance,  and  if  the  customer  to 
whom  sales  are  made  does  not  volun- 
tarily insure  his  purchases  against  loss 
by  fire,  something  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  by  those  to  whom  he  owes  money 
toward  compelling  him  to  insure.  The 
very  fact  that  a  merchant  neglects  to 
make  fire  insurance  provisions  is  indica- 
tive of  business  methods  that  are  by  no 
means  above  reproach,  and  operates 
against  that  confidence  in  him  that  must 
be  basic  if  he  is  to  have  good  credit.  The 
fact  that  insurance  rates  are  high  in  cer- 
tain towns  and  villages  is,  generally 
speaking,  indicative  of  an  extra  hazard- 
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ous  local  risk,  because  insurance  pre- 
riums  are  based  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  chief  among  which  are,  if 
the  risk  is  small  the  price  is  low,  but  if 
the  risk  is  great  the  price  rises  in  accord- 
ance. The  merchant  therefore  who  find.s 
fire  insurance  rates  high  in  his  locality, 
as  a  rule,  needs  the  protection  afforded 
by  a  first-class  policy  more  than  as  if  the 
rates  were  low.  In  rare  cases  a  merchant 
having  large  capital  may  find  it  good 
policy  to  insure  himself,  but  this  course 
for  the  small  merchant  is  little  less  than 
suicidal,  to  say  nothing  further  of  its 
injustice  to  his  creditors.  If  he  persists 
in  a  failure  to  insure,  his  credit  cannot 
help  being  injured,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
\.ithheld  by  conservative  dealers,  until 
he  has  fire  policies  written  to  cover  or 
approximately   cover  his    stock. 

The  possibility  of  having  the  business 
earnings,  accumulations  and  savings  of 
a  lifetime  swept  away  by  fire  is  now  so 
easy  to  avoid,  through  recourse  to  fire 
insurance,  that  it  seems  as  if  no  argu- 
ment were  needful  to  interest  the  mer- 
chant in  the  desirability  of  carefully  con- 
sidering the  subject  and  the  speedy 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  insurance  that  shall 
provide  for  constant  and  adequate  fire 
protection  accompanied  with  a  vigilance 
that  shall  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
unobserved  lapsing  of  any  of  his 
policies. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  divert  into  life 
insurance  the  money  that  might  be  saved 
as  easily  as  foolishly  expended.  There 
every  bit  counts,  and  at  a  time  when  it 
is  most  needed. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

New  Amsterdam  Nat'l  Bank,  quarterly,  8  per 
cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Atch.,  Top.  &  S.F.  R'way,  Coupons  No.  15, 
Gen.  Mort.  4's,  payable  April  ist. 

Amer.  Chicle  Co.  Preferred,  quarterly.  i}4 
per  cent.,  payable  April  ist. 

Amer.  Chicle  Co.,  Common,  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able April  loth. 

Gallatin  Nat'l  Bank,  6  per  cent.,  payable 
April  6th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Pac.  Exten- 
sion, Coupons,  payable  April  ist. 

Panama  R.R. 'Co.,  2  per  cent, '"payable 
April  3d. 
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Survey    of   the    World 


The  President  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine 


Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
gan his  long  tour 
on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  inst.  The  only  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  the  railway  station 
was  Baron  von  Sternburg,  whom  the 
President  greeted  with  much  cordiality 
and  warmth,  placing  at  the  German  Am- 
bassador's disposal  during  his  absence 
the  riding  horses  he  is  accustomed  to 
use.  During  the  journey  to  Chica2:o,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  rode  for  fifty  miles  (over  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghanies)  in  the  loco- 
motive cab,  where  he  reminded  the  fire- 
man that  he  was  a  member  of  the  fire- 
men's labor  union.  At  Harrisburg  he 
made  a  brief  address,  commending  the 
work  of  the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
Arriving  in  Chicago  on  the  following 
morning,  he  visited  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (at  Evanston)  and  returned  to 
receive  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  Law  School 
building.  The  hearty  welcome  of  3,000 
students  was  manifested  in  part  by  a 
song  to  the  air  of  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  begin- 
ning as  follows : 

"  There  is  a  sturdy    gent   who   is   known   on 

every  hand ; 
His  smile  is  like  a  burst  of  sun  upon  a  rainy 

land. 
He'll  bluff  the  Kaiser,  shoot  a  bear,  or  storm 

a  Spanish  fort, 
Then  sigh  for  something  else  to  do  and  write 

a  book  on  sport." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  subject  of 
the  first  of  his  long  speeches,  delivered 
that  evening.  In  his  introductory  defini- 
tion he  said : 

"  We  hold  that  our  interests  in  this  hemi- 
sphere are  greater  than  those  of  any  European 
Power  possibly  can  be,  and  that  our  duty  to 


ourselves  and  to  the  weaker  republics  who  are 
our  neighbors  requires  us  to  see  that  none  01 
the  great  military  powers  from  across  the 
seas  shall  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the 
American  republics  or  acquire  control  there- 
over. This  policy,  therefore,  not  only  forbids 
us  to  acquiesce  in  such  territorial  acquisition, 
but  also  causes  us  to  object  to  the  acquirement 
of  a  control  which  would  in  its  effect  be  equal 
to  territorial  aggrandizement." 

Therefore  the  United  States  has  be- 
lieved that  the  Isthmian  Canal  should  not 
be  made  by  a  foreign  nation.  By  the 
recent  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Colombia,  he  continued,  the  rights  and 
privileges  we  had  so  long  sought  had 
been  obtained  "  on  exactly  the  terms  we 
desired,"  these  including  provisions  that 
the  canal  in  time  of  war  could  never  be 
used  to  our  detriment  by  a  hostile  Power, 
'turning  to  the  recent  experience  of 
Venezuela,  he  remarked  that  our  attitude 
was  one  of  watchful  vigilance 

"  — to  see  that  there  was  no  infringement  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — no  acquirement  of  ter- 
ritorial rights  by  a  European  Power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  weak  sister  republic — whether  this 
acquisition  might  take  the  shape  of  an  outright 
and  avowed  seizure  of  territory  or  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  control  which  would  in  effect  be 
equivalent  to  such  seizure," 

Mr.  Roosevelt  read  official  memoranda 
concerning  correspondence  with  the 
German  and  British  Ambassadors  on  this 
point.  The  German  Ambassador  "  con- 
veyed personally  to  the  President  the  as- 
surance of  the  German  Emperor  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  had  no  pur- 
pose or  intention  to  make  even  the  small- 
est acquisition  of  territory  on  the  South 
American  continent  or  the  islands  adja- 
cent." 

"  Both  Powers  assured  us  in  explicit  terms 
that  there  was  not  the   slightest  intention  on 
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their  part  to  violate  the  principles  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  this  assurance  was  kept  with 
an  honorable  good  faith  which  merits  full  ac- 
knowledgment on  our  part." 

The  Doctrine,  he  went  on  to  say.  was  not 
international  law,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be,  so  long  as  we 
possessed  the  will  and  the  strength  to 
make  it  effective : 

"  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul ;  I  am  convinced  that  the 
immense  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
so  believe  in  it ;  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  see  us  abandon  it  than  to  see  us  put  it  for- 
ward and  bluster  about  it,  and  yet  fail  to  build 
up  the  efficient  fighting  strength  which  in  the 
last  resort  can  alone  make  it  respected  by  any 
strong  foreign  Power  whose  interest  it  may 
ever  happen  to  be  to  violate  it.  Boasting  and 
blustering  are  as  objectionable  among  nations 
as  among  individuals,  and  the  public  men  of  a 
great  nation  owe  it  to  their  sense  of  national 
self-respect  to  speak  courteously  of  foreign 
Powers,  just  as  a  brave  and  self-respecting 
man  treats  all  around  him  courteously.  But 
though  to  boast  is  bad,  and  causelessly  to  in- 
sult another  worse,  yet  worse  than  all  is  it  to 
be  guilty  of  boasting,  even  without  insult,  and 
when  called  to  the  proof  to  be  unable  to  make 
such  boasting  good.  There  is  a  homely  old 
adage  which  runs:  'Speak  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick;  you  will  go  far.'  If  the  American 
nation  will  speak  softly,  and  yet  build  and 
keep  at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will 
go  far." 

In  conclusion  the  President  pointed  to 
recent  legislation  for  the  increase  and 
expansion  of  our  navy,  saying  that  if  we 
have  an  efificient  navy — the  surest  guar- 
antee of  peace — no  foreign  Power  will 
ever  quarrel  with  us  about  the  Monroe 
J^octrinc. 


^    His  Speeches  on         From  Chicago  the 

Trusts  and  the  Tariff     f/.f  ^^"^    ^^^^^    to 

Milwaukee,  stop- 
ping at  Madison  for  a  reception  in  the 
Capitol.  At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association 
in  Milwaukee,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d, 
he  made  a  long  address  on  Trusts,  with 
special  reference  to  recent  legislation  and 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  defining 
his  attitude  toward  corporations  he  re- 
peated the  substance  of  his  addresses  of 
last  year  on  this  question : 


"  I  think  I  speak  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  when  I  say  that  we  are 
not  in  the  least  against  wealth,  as  such,  wheth- 
er individual  or  corporate;  that  we  merely  de- 
sire to  see  any  abuse  of  corporate  or  combined 
wealth  corrected  and  remedied ;  that  we  do  not 
desire  the  abolition  or  destruction  of  big  cor- 
porations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  recognize  them 
as  being  in  many  cases  efficient  economic  in- 
struments, the  results  of  an  inevitable  process 
of  economic  evolution,  and  only  desire  to  sec 
them  regulated  and  controlled  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  subserve  the  public  good." 

Having  quoted  passages  from  his 
speeches  at  Minneapolis  and  Cincinnati 
1  elating  to  the  need  of  legislation  for  the 
supervision  and  control  of  corporations, 
he  reviewed  the  Trust  legislation  of  the 
recent  session  of  Congress,  saying  that  it 
was  ''  wise,  conservative  and  yet  far- 
reaching,"  and  speaking  as  follows  of 
the  duties  of  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  under  the  Publicity  law : 

"  His  powers  to  expose  illegal  or  hurtful 
practices  and  to  obtain  all  information  need- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  further  intelligent  leg- 
islation seem  adequate;  and  the  publicity  justi- 
fiable and  proper  for  public  purposes  is  satis- 
factorily guaranteed.  Those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  new  law  will 
assuredly  administer  it  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
fairness  and  justice  and  of  entire  fearlessness, 
with  the  firm  purpose  not  to  hurt  any  corpora- 
tion doing  a  legitimate  business — on  the  con- 
trary, to  help  it — and,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  spare  any  corporation  which  may  be  guilty 
of  illegal  practices  or  of  methods  which  may 
make  it  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare." 

The    new    law    against    freight    rebates 
would,   he   added,    afford   a   substantial 
remedy  for  some  Trust  evils.     Mention 
was  also  made  of  the  law  to  expedite 
suits  against  Trusts,  and  of  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  be  expended  in  the 
enforcement  of  all  Trust  statutes.     The 
President  then  enumerated  and  described 
the   suits   brought   by   Attorney-General 
Knox — against  railroad  companies  in  the 
Middle  West,  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  rates ;  against  the  Northern  Securities 
merger ;  against  the  Beef  Trust ;  against 
Southern  railways,  resulting  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  pool   in  cotton   freight 
charges,  and  against  the  Salt  Trust,  or 
Federal    Salt    Company,    in    California. 
The  last-named  suit  was  aimed  at  a  com- 
bination that  had  increased  the  price  of 
salt  by  400  per  cent,   and  that  is  now 
about  to  be  broken  up. 
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"  They  represent  a  successful  effort  to  de- 
vise and  apply  real  remedies ;  an  effort  which 
so  far  succeeded  because  it  was  made  not  only 
with  resolute  purpose  and  determination,  but 
also  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense  and  justice, 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  rancor,  hys- 
teria and  unworthy  demagogic  appeal.  In 
the  same  spirit,  the  laws  will  continue  to  be 
enforced.  Not  only  is  the  legislation  recently 
enacted  effective,  but  in  my  judgment  it  was 
impracticable  to  attempt  more.  Nothing  of 
value  is  to  be  expected  from  ceaseless  agita- 
tion for  radical  and  extreme  legislation.  The 
people  may  wisely,  and  with  confidence,  await 
the  results  which  are  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  the  impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws 
which  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books." 

Among  the  alleged  remedies  for  Trust 
evils  were  some  so  ''  obviously  futile  " 
that  it  was  difficult  to  treat  them  serious- 
ly or  as  being  advanced  in  good  faith. 
"  High  among  the  latter,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "  I  place  the  effort  to  reach  the 
Trust  question  by  means  of  the  tariflp. 
You  can,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Trusts  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but 
the  price  for  such  action  seems  high." — 
At  Minneapolis,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,.  the  President  spoke  at  length  upon 
the  Tariff  and  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
After  pointing  out  the  mutually  bene- 
ficial character  of  the  treaty  with  Cuba, 
he  spoke  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  Philippine  products  by  25  per  cent., 
saying  that  it  would  have  been  much 
greater  "  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  certain  gentlemen  who  have  been 
representing  themselves  both  as  peculiar- 
ly solicitous  for  the  interests  of  the  Phil- 
ippine people  and  as  special  champions  of 
the  lowering  of  tariff  duties."  His  argu- 
ment concerning  the  tariff  was  a  defense 
of  the  protective  policy  and  a  warning 
against  radical  changes  that  would  seri- 
ously affect  our  phenomenal  prosperity, 
won  under  a  protective  tariff  law.  We 
could  not  afford  even  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  up  the  protective  sys- 
tem, but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  adapt  it 
to  changed  conditions  from  time  to  time 
by  modifying  the  duties  in  particular 
schedules.  Still,  an  attempt  to  change  one 
schedule  would  bring  on  a  general  re- 
vision, and  the  eifect  of  this  "  upon  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  ruinous." 
"  No  change  in  tariff  duties  can   have  any 


substantial  effect  in  solving  the  so-called  Trust 
problem.  Certain  great  Trusts  or  great  cor- 
porations are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff. 
Practically  all  the  others  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  numbers  of 
smaller  American  competitors;  and,  ot  course, 
a  change  in  the  tariff  which  would  work  in- 
jury to  the  large  corporation  would  work  not 
merely  injury,  but  destruction  to  its  smaller 
competitors,  and  equally  of  course  such "  a 
change  would  mean  disaster  to  all  the  wage 
workers  connected  with  either  the  large  or  the 
small  corporations.  From  the  standpoint  of 
those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  Trust 
problem  such  a  change  would  therefore  merely 
mean  that  the  Trust  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
petition of  its  weaker  American  competitors, 
and  thrown  only  into  competition  with  foreign 
competitors;  and  that  the  first  effort  to  meet 
this  new  competition  would  be  made  by  cut- 
ting down  wages,  and  would  therefore  1)e 
primarily  at  the  cost  of  labor.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  our  greatest  Trusts  such  a  change 
might  confer  upon  them  a  positive  benefit." 

Changes  in  the  tariff  must  not  be  made 
until  the  need  for  them  outweighs  the 
disadvantages  that  may  result,  and  the 
protective  principle  must  be  retained. — 
In  an  address  at  Boston  on  the  2d  Secre- 
tary Root  spoke  in  the  same  vein  con- 
cerning the  tariff,  arguing  that  revision 
aimed  at  Trusts  would  ruin  independent 
competitors,  and  that  revision  should  be 
made^  only  when  Congress  is  free  from 
the  distractions  and  temptations  of  a  po- 
litical campaign.  On  the  other  hand. 
Chairman  Babcock,  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  expresses  re- 
gret that  the  tariff  was  not  revised  by  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress,  and  says  the 
work  ought  to  be  done  at  the  coming 
session. 

Various  ^^  ^^  reported  that  Mr.  Bryan  is 
Topics  ^  candidate  for  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee.  Harmony  in  the 
party  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
moted at  the  recent  Jefferson  dinner  in 
Des  Moines,  where  ex- Vice-President 
Stevenson  was  the  leading  speaker,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  continued  his  attack  upon 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  reorganizers. — 
Dr.  Crum  took  the  oath  of  office  in 
Charleston  last  week  and  began  work  as 
Collector  of  that  port.  Rumors  are  pub- 
lished that  after  a  short  time  he  will  re- 
sign and  be  appointed  to  another  office. 
The    chief    inspector  in  the  Charleston 
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Custom  House  has  resigned,  being  un- 
willing to  work  under  the  authority  of  a 
negro. — Admiral  Dewey's  remarks  about 
the    German    navy    continue    to    excite 
anger     at     Berlin,     where     Lieut-Gen. 
Count  Reventlow   writes  to  the  papers 
that  "  the  first  German  squadron  could 
smash    Dewey's    heterogeneous    assem- 
blage,  which  had  not  a  single  modern 
armored  cruiser."  At  a  banquet  in  Hart- 
ford, however.  Baron  von  Sternburg,  the 
German  Ambassador,  said  in  a  graceful 
speech :  "  The  navy  of  the  United  States 
now  commands  the  admiration  of  the  na- 
tions.    Its  fighters  and  writers,  its  ma- 
terial and  the  personality  and  spirit  of 
its  crews  have  emphasized  America's  po- 
sition as  a  great  world  Power." — Under 
the  new  liquor  license  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,  which  now   turns  to  local  option 
from  half  a  century  of  prohibition,  the 
three    License    Commissioners    may,    in 
their  discretion,  practically  nullify  a  local 
"  no  license  "  vote  by  licensing  bars  in 
hotels  and  railway  restaurants.    The  ap- 
pointments made  by  Governor  Bachelder, 
liowever,  are  regarded  with  much  satis- 
faction by  the  advocates  of  temperance, 
who  are  confident  that  the  Commission- 
ers' discretionary  power  will  be  used  for 
the  public  good. 

Labor  After  a  thorough  hearing, 
Questions  ^^^  temporary  injunction 
granted  by  Judge  Adams  ui 
St.  Louis  on  March  3d,  to  restrain  the 
Trainmen's  and  Firemen's  unions  from 
ordering  a  strike  on  the  Wabash  Road, 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  same  judge, 
who  found  that  substantially  all  the  alle- 
gations of  the  complainant  were  dis- 
proved. It  was  not  true,  he  decided,  that 
the  officers  of  the  unions  were  conspiring 
to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  and 
the  transportation  of  the  mails,  that  they 
were  not  authorized  to  take  the  action 
proposed,  or  that  the  workmen  had  ex- 
l)rcsscd  no  dissatisfaction  concerning 
wages  and  terms  of  employment.  This 
decision  was  followed,  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  by  a  complete  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  (lifTcrcnces  between  the  Wa- 
bash Company  and  its  employees,  the 
settlement  involving  an  increase  of  from 
T 2  to  15  per  cent,  in  wages.— In  Water- 
bury,  confessions  to  detectives  have  led 
to  the  arrest  of  eighteen  persons,  includ- 


ing eight  strikers,  who  have  been  held  for 
trial  on  the  charge  that  they  made  a  mur- 
derous attack  upon  non-union  motorman 
a  few  days  before  the  killing  of  Police- 
man Mendelssohn. — In  Rutland,  Vt.,  a 
jury  trial  has  resulted  in  an  award  of 
$2,500  to  the  Patch  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  sued  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Machinists'  Union  for  $10,000  damage.^ 
caused  by  a  boycott,  and  has  attached  all 
the  real  estate  owned  by  members  of  the 
union  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  The  de- 
fendants have  been  on  strike  for  almost 
a  year, — The  strike  of  the  structural  iron 
workers  employed  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company  is  still  in  progress,  but 
has  not  been  extended.  The  president  of 
the  union  appealed  in  vain  to  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  who  not  only  declined  to 
mterfere,  but  also  remarked — when  in- 
formed that  the  company  had  broken  its 
agreement  that  it  would  not  employ  non- 
union men — that  he  would  himself  break 
the  agreement  if  he  had  authority  to  do 
so. — In  all  parts  of  the  country  strikes 
of  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  plumbers 
and  others  employed  in  the  building- 
trades  are  reported.  More  than  20,000 
such  workmen  in  the  suburban  district 
adjoining  New  York  are  idle  for  this 
reason. 

With  the  signing  of  the 
Venezuela  protocol  with  Spain  last  week 
Minister  Bowen  has  now  dis- 
posed of  all  claims  of  Venezuela's  credit- 
ors, and  his  only  remaining  work  is  to 
negotiate  the  protocols  that  will  bring  the 
question  of  preferential  payments  of  the 
allies'  claims  before  the  Hague  Court.  A 
resumption  was  made  to  these  negotia- 
tions last  week,  when  the  representatives 
of  England,  Germany  and  Italy  presented 
an  amendment  to  the  original  draft  of 
the  protocol  submitted  to  them  by  Min- 
ister Bowen  over  a  month  ago.  The  al- 
lies' chief  amendment  was  as  follows : 

"  If  the  preferential  or  separate  treatment  is 
not  given  to  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy 
the  tribunal  may  consider  whether  any  and 
what  compensation  should  be  made  by  Vene- 
zuela out  of  the  30  per  cent,  of  customs  rev- 
enues set  aside  to  these  powers  for  the  expense 
which  they  have  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  blockade." 

This  was  unequivocally  rejected  by  Mr. 
Bowen  for  the  following  reasons : 
"  First— They    constitute    new    demands    or 
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claims,  and  consequently  can  have  no  place 
in  this  protocol  or  in  this  controversy. 

"  Second — Von  are  precluded  from  gaining 
recognition  or  favor  for  them  by  Article  V.  of 
the  British  protocol  of  February  13th,  1903, 
which  states  that  the  30  per  cent,  of  the  cus- 
toms revenues  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Ca- 
bello  are  to  be  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the 
British  claims  specified  in  Article  III.  of  the 
said  protocol  and  similar  claims  preferred  by 
other  Governments,  and  are  to  be  alienated  for 
no  other  purpose.  It  is  evident  from  that 
agreement  that  no  part  of  the  said  30  per  cent, 
can  be  assigned  to  pay  these  new  demands  or 
claims. 

"  Third — By  the  terms  of  the  British  pro- 
tocol of  February  13,  1903,  the  only  questions 
that  are  to  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal are  those  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
the  said  30  per  cent.,  and  for  preferential  or 
separate  treatment.  These  new  demands  or 
claims,  therefore,  cannot  be  submitted  to  The 
Hague  tribunal. 

"  Fourth — Inasmuch  as  the  German  and  Ital- 
ian protocols  of  February  13th,  1903,  contain 
the  same  provisions  in  regard  to  this  matter 
as  the  said  British  protocol,  and  as  all  three 
of  the  said  protocols  are  duly  signed  and 
sealed,  they  must  be  considered  binding  on 
all  the  parties  thereto.  The  said  protocols  of 
February  13th,  1903,  being  binding  on  all  par- 
ties thereto,  were  accepted  as  one  of  the  bases 
for  negotiating  protocols  with  the  other  powers 
having  claims  against  Venezuela.  Your  new 
demands  or  claims  must  for  that  reason  alone 
be  denied  recognition  and  favor." 

These  objections  have  been  cabled  abroad 
and  the  allies'  answer  will  not  be  known 
till  the  middle  of  the  week.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  announced  that  Wayne  Mc- 
Veagh,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  argue  the 
case  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Hague  Court  and  Minister  Bowen  and 
Judge  Penfield,  of  the  State  Department, 
will  act  as  counsel.  No  new  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  at  Caracas,  altho 
both  the  representative  of  the  Seligman 
Syndicate  and  Sefior  Pulido  have  arrived 
there,  the  former  to  get  the  ear  of  the 
Government  so  that  the  syndicate  can 
finance  the  Venezuelan  debts,  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  Minister  Bowen's  urgent  desire,  to 
thwart  this  on  the  ground  that  it  will  put 
an  additional  financial  burden  on  Vene- 
zuela and  bring  the  United  States  in- 
directly into  the  controversy. 

The  Philippine     ^^^    P^^^^    ^j    ladrones 

Islands  that     captured     Surigao 

(Mmdanao),  and  for  a 

time  retained  possession  of  it  has  been 


overtaken  and  routed  by  the  troops.  In 
Cavite  province  (Luzon)  200  ladrones 
were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the 
scouts  and  constabulary,  who  killed 
seven  of  them.  In  the  Sulu  islands  the 
situation  has  become  more  satisfactory. 
The  Sultan  is  disposed  to  visit  the  United 
States  with  a  considerable  retinue,  and  in 
this  he  is  encouraged  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  think  he  could  be  governed 
more  easily  if  he  and  his  chiefs  should 
thus  become  familiar  with  the  resources 
of  the  sovereign  power.  Leaders  of  the 
Moros  of  Mindanao  express  a  desire  for 
peace. — Coastwise  shippers  will  ask  our 
Government  to  refrain  from  subjecting 
ihem  to  the  navigation  laws,  which 
would  exclude  foreign  craft  from  trade 
between  one  island  or  port  and  another. 
They  assert  that  there  is  no  American 
shipping  to  do  the  work. — Charges 
against  Capt.  Robert  L.  Howze,  of  the 
Sixth  Cavalry,  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  natives  in  the  province  of  North  Ilocos 
(Luzon)  three  years  ago,  have  recently 
been  revived,  apparently  by  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  Committee.  It  is  alleged  that 
several  natives  were  by  his  orders 
whipped  to  death  with  rattan  rods,  in  the 
town  of  Laoag,  and  that  two  who  died 
(in  April,  1900),  of  injuries  so  received 
were  Jose  Ver,  Mayor  of  San  Miguel, 
and  Juan  Avila,  Mayor  of  San  Nicolas. 
Howze  asserted  that  the  whipping  was 
done  by  natives  during  his  absence  from 
Laoag  for  two  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  said  that  this  absence  of  two  days, 
did  not  begin  until  immediately  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Mayors.  With  re- 
spect to  these  charges  Secretary  Root 
said,  on  the  ist  inst.,  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  made  an  investigation  soon  after 
the  deaths  of  Ver  and  Avila,  and  re- 
ported that  they  were  without  founda- 
tion ;  also  that  another  investigation  was 
made  recently  with  the  same  result. 


E  1  d  nd  ^"  ^  speech  at  Manchester 
^IreLnd^  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  a  general  elec- 
tion in  the  near  future.  In  alluding  to 
the  Irish  Land  bill  he  said  that  it  could 
hardly  be  repudiated.  Ireland  had  not 
enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  the  rest  of 
the  Empire,  partly  because  Parliament 
in  1881,  instead  of  giving  her  justice,  had 
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given  her  litigation.  The  lack  of  mineral 
resources  in  Ireland  had  also  worked 
against  her  in  this  age  of  steam  and  iron. 
Ireland  was  England's  best  customer  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  big  meat  supply 
in  that  country.  "  Every  true  Imperial- 
ist," he  said,  "  wishes  Ireland  to  be  a 
bridge,  and  not  a  chasm,  between  ourselves 
and  Canada,  and  with  Canada  I  would 
associate  the  United  States,  and  for  even 
an  outside  chance  of  attaining  that  ob- 
ject it  was  worth  while  to  make  an  ef- 
fort." In  Parliament  Mr.  Wyndham,  in 
moving  an  annual  grant  of  £18^,000  for 
development  purposes  in  Ireland,  de- 
clared that  a  great  industrial  revival  was 
taking  placing  in  that  country  and  offered 
good  promises  for  the  future.  The  Dub- 
lin correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle 
has  published  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  when  the  next  general  election  takes 
place,  the  Conservatives  will  go  before 
the  country  with  a  plan  for  enormous 
extension  of  local  reform  in  Ireland  and 
for  other  reforms.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
however,  has  emphatically  denied  the 
truth  of  this  statement. — The  British 
Treasury  returns  show  that  the  total  rev- 
enue of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31st  was  $805,- 
998,900,  against  $763,008,185  for  the 
previous  twelve  months.  The  principal  in- 
creases were:  Property  and  income  tax, 
$20,000,000 ;  customs  duties,  $17,234,235  ; 
excise  duties,  $3,101,340;  stamps,  $2,- 
000,000;  post  office  receipts,  $2,250,000. 
The  leading  decreases  were :  Estate  du- 
ties, $2,163,355;  miscellaneous,  $823,335. 
1  lie  net  increase  of  revenue  over  the  pre- 
vious year  was  thus  $42,990,715. 

University  Education       ^^^     ^^yal      Com- 

in  Ireland  mission     appomted 

to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  University  Education 
in  Ireland  has  issued  its  report  in  a  long 
document  of  nearly  sixty  pages.  The 
chief  conclusions  reached  by  the  Com- 
mission may  be  summarized  in  these 
paragraphs : 

That  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the 
Degrees  of  the  Royal  University  are  obtain- 
able by  examination  alone  has  lowered  the  idea 
of  University  life  and  education  in  Ireland,  and 
should  be  abolished. 

That  the  system  by  which,  in  making  ap- 
I'ointmcnts  to  the  Senate  and  all  the  offices  of 


the  Royal  University,  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  religious  professions  of  the  persons  to 
be  appointed  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  even 
balance  between  the  Churches  is  educational- 
ly indefensible. 

That  the  system  by  which  an  indirect  State 
endowment  for  certain  Colleges  is  provided  by 
means  of  Fellowships  in  the  Royal  University 
held  by  Professors  in  these  Colleges,  who  act 
as  University  Examiners,  must  be  condemned. 
That  the  Royal  University  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  teaching  University. 

That  the  present  Senate  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity should  be  superseded  by  a  governing 
body  constituted  on  an  academic  basis  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Section  VI.  of  this  Re- 
port. 

That  the  reconstituted  Royal  University 
should  be  a  Federal  University  with  constitu- 
ent Colleges. 

That  the  constituent  Colleges  should  be 
Queen's  College,  Belfast;  Queen's  College, 
Cork;  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  a  new 
College  for  Roman  Catholics  to  be  established 
in  Dublin  and  constituted  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  Section  VI.  of  this  Report. 

That  the  endowment  and  equipment  of  the 
new  College  in  Dublin  should  be  on  a  scale  re- 
quired by  a  University  College  of  the  first 
rank,  which  is  intended  to  draw  its  students 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

That  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Med- 
icine should  be  absorbed  into  the  new  College 
in  Dublin. 

That  the  present  government  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Queen's  Colleges  should  be  remod- 
eled on  the  lines  suggested  in  Section  VI.  of 
this  Report. 

That  the  Colleges  should  be  accorded  a  large 
measure  of  autonomy,  so  that  each  may  be  en- 
abled to  develop  freely  on  its  own  lines  while 
at  the  same  time  conforming  to  the  common 
standard  of  culture  prescribed  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

That  a  liberal  increase  should  be  made  in 
the  endowment  and  equipment  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  so  as  to  remove  the  deficiencies 
which  at  present  hamper  its  work  and  hinder 
its  expansion. 

That,  while  we  are  aware  of  existing  de- 
ficiencies in  the  equipment  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges at  Cork  and  Galway,  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  that  any  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  present  endowments  of  these  Colleges, 
until  in  altered  circumstances  they  give  evi- 
dence of  increased  utility. 

That  the  Law  Schools  in  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges at  Cork  and  Galway  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Galway,  should  be  limited  to  the  first  two 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

The  Degrees  of  the  reconstituted  University 
should  be  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men. 
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That  attendance  at  lectures  in  one  of  the 
four  constituent  Colleges  of  the  reconstituted 
University  should  be  required  from  all  candi- 
dates— without  distinction  of  sex — who  seek 
the  advantages  of  University  training,  due  ex- 
ception being  made  in  the  case  of  matriculated 
students  at  present  engaged  in  a  course  of  ex- 
tern study. 

That  halls  of  residence,  for  men  and  for 
women  students,  should  be  provided,  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  Colleges,  in  Dublin  and 
in  Belfast. 

That  the  duplication  of  expensive  equipment 
for  the  teachings  of  applied  science  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  With  this  view, 
courses  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland  should  be  recognized  as  qualifying,  in 
whole  or  part,  for  certain  Degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

That  provision  for  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion should  be  made  in  Belfast,  and  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Queen's 
College  and  of  the  Municipal  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  this  purpose  is  desirable. 

The  Congregations 
in  France  are  actu- 
ally disbanding  un- 
der direct  orders  of  the  police,  and  so 
far,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Pre- 
fects, no  disorder  has  taken  place.  Only 
two  of  the  orders,  the  Barnabites  and  the 
Oblats  de  Marie  Immaculee,  declined  to 
give  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
notice  sent  them.  The  savage  attitude 
of  the  Government  toward  these  Asso- 
ciations receives  some  illumination  from 
the  acts  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Royalist  party.  Recently  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  wrote  a  letter  in  which  she  de- 
plored the  perverse  lack  of  piety  of  the 
Republican  regime,  and  now  her  hus- 
band, the  pretender  to  the  throne,  writes 
to  a  Royalist  Senator,  M.  de  Lamarzelle, 
thanking  him  for  the  "  admirable  zeal 
which  you  do  not  cease  to  devote  at  the 
tribune  and  elsewhere  to  the  defense  of 
the  ideas  that  are  dear  to  us."  The  letter 
then  declares  that  the  Senator's  support 
will  not  be  in  vain,  for  more  than  ever 
events  demonstrate  the  inseparable  union 
of  those  two  great  causes,  that  of  God 
and  that  of  the  King.  The  time  is  not 
remote,  therefore,  when  the  Church  of 
France,  recalled  by  persecution  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  historic  tradition  of  the 
land,  will  realize  that  for  her  there  is  no 
independence  or  safety  outside  the  Mon- 
archy. The  Orleanist  cause  is  not  popu- 
lar either  in  Paris  or  the  provinces,  but 


The  Macedonian 
Uprising 


that  party  may  ])rove  to  be  the  sole  al- 
ternative for  the  Holy  See  if  no  under- 
standing can  be  reached  with  the  Repub- 
lic. The  Duke,  it  seems,  is  ready  to  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  clerical  pa- 
trons unreservedly.  Meanwhile  the  Pope 
is  apparently  apprehensive  of  a  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  The  recent 
speech  of  M.  Combes  in  the  Senate  on 
the  religious  situation  made  a  very  pain- 
ful impression  on  the  Pope.  He  will 
leave  the  initiative  of  a  rupture  to  the 
French  Government,  but  if  the  rupture 
comes  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
active  reprisals. 

Numerous  conflicts  are 
reported  between  the 
Macedonian  insurgents 
and  the  Turkish  troops,  and  the  uprising 
begins  to  assume  dangerous  preportions. 
On  March  29th  several  thousand  armed 
Albanians  surrounded  the  town  of  Vuc- 
steen,  on  the  Mitrovitza-Uskub  Railway, 
and  called  for  the  surrender  of  eleven 
Servian  gendarmes.  The  Governor  sur- 
rendered the  Servians,  who  were  roughly 
treated  and  taken  to  Pristina.  Later 
bands  of  Albanians  surrounded  Mitro- 
vitza,  and  an  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  Turkish  garrison, 
which  numbered  3,000  men.  The  Al- 
banians after  a  long  and  hard  conflict 
were  finally  repulsed.  At  the  same  place 
an  Albanian  sentry,  whose  relatives  had 
been  killed  in  the  fighting  there,  fired  at 
and  dangerously  wounded  M.  Stcher- 
bina,  the  Russian  Consul,  while  on  his 
way  with  a  Turkish  escort  to  inspect 
the  batteries.  Another  conflict  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  took  place  at  the  village  of 
Carbintzi,  where  a  band  of  24  insurgents 
under  two  Bulgarian  officers  were  in 
hiding.  A  Turkish  cavalry  squadron 
with  reinforcements  of  Turkish  regulars 
and  Bashi-Bazouks  entered  the  town  at 
dawn,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Macedonians,  who  were 
intrenched  in  a  strongly  built  house,  re- 
fused the  order,  whereupon  the  Turkish 
commander  placed  a  number  of  Bulgarian 
peasants  before  his  troops  and  again 
summoned  the  insurgents  to  surrender. 
The  Macedonians  in  reply  fired  into  the 
Turks  and  killed  a  number  of  them.  In 
revenge  the  Turkish  troops  slaughtered 
the  Bulgarian  peasants.  The  contest 
continued     between     the     two     parties 
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throughout  the  day  until  evening,  when 
the  house  was  set  on  fire  and  the  surviving 
occupants  escaped  to  another  building. 
Finally,  when  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted and  a  number  of  them  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  Turks  completed  their 
conquest  by  plundering  the  village.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  version  of  the  af- 
fair, alt  the  revolutionary  band  were  killed 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  man,  who 
was  taken  a  prisoner.  At  a  spot  between 
Adrianople  and  Mustapha  Pacha,  the 
bridge  of  the  Turkish  Oriental  Railroad 
was  blown  up  on  another  day,  with  the 
intention  it  is  supposed  of  wrecking  the 
Oriental  Express,  which  had  crossed  the 
bridge  only  a  half  hour  earlier.  The 
greater  part  of  the  district  of  Okhrida  is 
in  a  state  of  tumult  and  insurrection.  In 
several  of  the  towns  shops  are  closed  and 
business  is  at  a  standstill.  The  Turkish 
troops  who  surrounded  two  of  the  re- 
volting villages  in  this  district  were  them- 
selves attacked  by  armed  bands  from 
twelve  neighboring  villages  and  suffered 
considerable  loss.  Lieutenant  Dabidoflf, 
a  well-known  leader  of  the  Bulgarians, 
was  killed  in  the  scrimmage.  The  atti- 
tude of  Russia  in  the  affair  is  shown  by 
a  statement  in  the  Russian  press  from 
M.  Zinovieff,  the  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, who,  after  commending  the 
action  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Mace- 
donia, continues : 

"  Turkey  is  solemnly  bound  to  carry  out  the 
reform  mandate  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  on  our  part  we  are  pledged  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  blood  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Macedonian  malcontents.  Turkey  will  have 
the  right  to  suppress  any  insurrection  in  her 
own  way.  In  regard  to  Albania  the  Porte  does 
not,  naturally,  desire  to  make  open  enemies  of 
the  wild  and  lawless  Albanians,  but  the  Sultan 
is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  reconcile  the  Al- 
banian leaders  with  the  refcrm  scheme.  To 
this  end  he  has  dispatched  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Ipck  and  Kossovo  such  influential  Al- 
banian chiefs  as  Bachri  Pasha.  Risa  Bey.  Bus- 
chra  Bey,  Bairamama  Bey  and  Numian  Effen- 
di,  who  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  persuading 
their  comi)atriots  to  accept  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Macedonia  and  Old  Servia. 

Manchuria  and  the  According  t  O  the 
Russian  Railway  ^^*^'^\^  '^^  the  Man- 
churian  Convention, 
signed  in  Peking  on  the  8th  of  April, 
i()02,  there  must  be  a  final  evacuation  of 
Manchuria  before  the  8th  of  October  of 


the  current  year.  If  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  this  convention  agree- 
ment is  to  be  carried  out  by  Russia  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  im- 
mense energy  with  which  Russia  con- 
tinues to  push  forward  her  preparations 
along  the  entire  course  of  the  Manchu- 
rian  Railway  under  her  control.  Large 
quantities  of  American  machinery  and 
locomotives  are  being  used  in  the  con- 
structive operations  of  the  railway.  Port 
Arthur  is  constantly  being  strengthened 
as  to  its  fortifications.  Already  the 
outlying  hills  bristle  with  guns  and  even 
on  Gold  hill  alone  there  are  now  sixteen 
1 2-inch  guns.  It  will  therefore  easily  be 
seen  that  Russia,  after  the  evacuation 
could  and  doubtless  would,  by  concen- 
trating troops  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way, be  even  more  firmly  installed  in 
Manchuria  than  she  was  before  the 
evacuation.  This  will  be  rendered  easier 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
through  which  the  railway  runs  has  been 
rendered  absolutely  helpless  by  the  de- 
struction of  all  of  its  forts,  arsenals  and 
magazines  and  by  the  confiscation  of  all 
its  guns  and  modern  weapons.  Whether 
or  not  this  helplessness  will  be  permitted 
to  cease  after  the  evacuation  may  well  be 
regarded  as  a  question.  China  will 
doubtless  have  civil  authority,  but  the 
military  power  that  China  can  establish 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions cannot  but  be  exceedingly  small. 
By  the  earliest  drafts  of  the  Manchurian 
Treaty  China  was  forbidden  the  employ- 
ment of  artillery.  The  prohibition  is  limit- 
ed to  two  years,  ending  August  25th,  1903, 
but  the  ''  prohibition  may  be  enforced  for 
successive  periods  of  two  years  in  case 
of  necessity  recognized  by  the  Powers." 
The  railway  is  nothing  if  not  a  military 
strategical  railway.  It  is  guarded  as  no 
other  railway  in  the  world  is  guarded 
with  block  houses  every  three  or  four 
miles  and  with  garrisons  at  every  im- 
portant point.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  that  can  be  sta- 
tioned along  the  line.  Railway  guards 
are  no  longer  so  called.  They  are  rather 
"  frontier  guards "  and  their  admitted 
number  is  30,000.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances evacuation  then  of  the  prov- 
inces now  in  the  military  occupation  of 
Russia  can  mean  only  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  troops  from  the  cities  to  her 
railwav, 
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A  Newly  Discovered  Ode  of  Timotheus 

[This  cde  of  the  great  poet  and  musician  who  has  hitherto  heen  to  ns  little  more  than  a 
aame.  is  here  presented  in  the  (Jreslc  text,  as  edited  and  emended  by  I'rof.  Wiiamovvitz-Moihmdorff 
and  now  just  issued  in  the  Tublieations  of  the  (Jerman  OrientGcscllschaft.  A  traaslation  follows. 
For  further  comment  see  our  editorial  columns. — I'^ditou.) 
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vwv. 
(TTepeoirayrj  d    ecpepero  (p6pi- 
a  fidXi^a  TTLaadevrd  re  irepl^o- 
Xa  TTVpl  (pXeydfiev    iv  diroTO- 
fjidat  ^ov86pois. 
6(p€cn  5e  ^ioros  idver   dSt- 
30        vos  VTTO  TavvTTTepoLcn  XttX- 
KOKpaCTL  vevpeirevrdroLS. 
(r/iapa75oxatTas  5e  irbv- 
Tos  dXoKa  va'toLS  i<poi- 
vlaaero  (XTaXayfjLo2s. 
35  Kpavydi  /Sod  5^  avp-fiiyris  Karei- 

ofMoO  8e  vdios  arparbs 

^dp^apos  d/x/jLiy    aDris  dv- 
T€(p4peT  ii>  lxdv<TaTeoe<TL  fxap- 
fiapoTT repots  KoXiroLffiv    A/x- 
40        ^iTpiTas  ■  evda  Toi  Tis  ^pvyio- 
TT^Sios  dvrjp,  d/xepo- 
8p6fjLOio  x'i'pcts  dua^ 
irXaK   ofx^piav  dpCJv  aKeXeai 
Xepaiv  re  iraio^v  eirXei  vrjcnt!}- 
45        Tas  dvefiois  deivbixevos 

KVfxaToirXr)^   5ie^65ovs  jxa- 
revoiv. 
iabppoird  re  traXevov 


u}v  KdXeL 

50  daXd<T<Tiov  debv  irar^pa 

T€ 


70  irvevp.  .     Sre  8^  rdi  XetTroiei'  ad 
pai,  Tdi8    iTreiaeirnrTev  d- 
<l>pw8ris  djSaxX''^'''^^  ^M" 
/3pos,  eis  8^  rpdcpL/nov  Ayyos 
^XC'7-'  eiret  8'  d/xjSoXifxos  aX- 
75        fxa  ardfiaTos  uirep^dviev, 
o^virapavSrjTwc 
(pwvaL  irapaKbirwL 
re  86^ai  (ppevdv 
KaraKOpTjs  direiXei, 
80  y6fj.(poiS  ifjLirpiojv 
/xL/xovfxevos,  XvfieCo- 

VL  (TLO/uLaTOS  daXdccai  • 
"  77 5 77  dpaaela  Kal  irdpos 
Xd^pov  avx^v    ecrx^s  ip. 
85        Tri8ai   Kara^evx^^taa    Xivo84 
TOJl    Teov. 
vvv  8e  a    dvarapd^ei 
e/JLOS  dfa^,  i/xds, 
Tre^Kaicriv  opiybvoLcriv,  ey- 

KXrjKTeL    8^    Tre8ia   TrXbi/xa    vo- 
fxdcTLv  avyais. 
90  ol(jTpop.avks  TraXeofxL- 

(xrifx   diTiarbv  r    dYK'dXi- 
crp.a  KXv(TL8pop.d8os  af;/)as." 
(jidT    daOfxari  aTpevybp-evos, 
^Xocrvpdv  5'  i^ejSaXXev 
95  ^X^^^i  eiravepevybpLevos 

(TTop-aTL  ^pvxi-ov  dXfxav, 
(pvydi  8^  irdXiv  'iero  Ilep- 

crrjs  arparbs  iiriaw^px^v- 
dXXa  8    dXXav  dpavev  aijpris, 
100        jxaKpavx^vbTrXovs 

Xe(.pC}v  8    eyjSaXXov  opeiovs 
irbSas  vabs.    arb/naros 

8' e^TjXXovro  fxapiJ.apo(f>ey- 
yeis  iraiSes  avyKpovb/mevoi  • 
105        Kardarepos  8^  irbvros 

ey  XiiroirvbTjs  xj/vxoarepeaiv 

eydpyaipe  aibp-aatv, 
e^pWovro   8'  dibves. 
ot  d'  eir'  dKracs  evdXoiS 
1 10       ■^fievoi  yvfjiuoTrayeis 
dvrdi  re  Kal  8aKpv- 

arayei  yboji  arepvoKTiJtroi 
yoTjral   6pr)vu}8ei   Karelxovr 

68vpp.Qi, 
djxa  8e  ydv  Trarplav  eirave- 
115        KaXeovr    "Jw  Mucrtai 
8ev8poldeLpaL  Trrvxo.1, 
pvaaadi  p.    ivdevS' ,  'Lv    d?/- 
rats    (Pepbp.ed' •    ov    yap   en 

TTOT    d- 
p,du  au}p.a  S^^erac  Kbvis. 
120  Kvpey  yap  x^P'  ■traXeovvp.- 
(baybvov  d^arov  dvrpov 

0 8iaaTaKaTre  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sovetreo   ^advrepov    irbv- 
TOLO  r^pfxa. 
direx^  P-' ,  aX'  A*ot  Kara 


-125       irXbipLOv'  EXXai'  eu7ra7^  ari- 
yrjv  e8eip.e 
TT}XereXeoTrbpov  ep.bs 
SeaTrbrrjs.     ov  yap  &v  T/xtDXov 
ov8' 
darv  \v8bi>  Xittojv  ^apS^uiu 
'fjXdov'  EXXa;''  dir^p^wv" Apr)- 

130        vvv  8k  Trdt  ns  8vaiK^evKTov 
e'v- 
piji  yXvKeiav  p,bpov  Karacpv- 
y-nv; 
IXiOTrbpos  KaKQv  Xval- 

a  ixbva  yevoir    dv, 
ei  Sward  irpbs  p.eXap,TreraXo- 

^35        X'''^^'^^  Marpbs  ovpei- 

as  8eawbavva  ybvara  weaetv, 
evojXevovs    re    x^^P^^    dp.(p^- 
^aXXov. 
Xvaov,  xP^'^oirXbKap.e  Bed 
Mdrep  LKvovpLai, 

140  ep.bv  ifibv  alwva  8vaiK- 
(pevKTov,  eirel  fxe 
avriKa  Xaip.orbp.u}L  ns  dwoiae- 
rai 
evddSe  p.-qaropi  aLbdpwi, 
Tj  KaraKvp.oraKets  vavaKpdbpOL 
145        adpai  vvKnirayet  ^opeai  8ia- 
paiaovrai  •  irepl  yap  kXv8(jjv 
dypios  dv^pprj^ev  diray 
yviuv  el8os  V(pavrbv, 
evda  Keiaop.ai  oiKrpbs  6p- 

150        vidojv   edveaiv   (hp.o^pu)aL 
OoLvd." 
TotdS'  68vpbp.evoL  Kare8dKpvov. 
eirel  84  rts  Xa^wv  dyoi 
TToXv^brcjv  KeXaivdv 
OLK-qrop    6p<pavbv  paxdv 

155        crtSapo/fWTTOS  '  EXXai', 
dyey  Kbp.r)S  iiTLaTrdaas, 

$  8    dp.(pl  ybvaai  TrepirrXeKels 
eXiaaed'  'EXXdS'  ip^irX^KUv 
Aaid8i  (pojvdi,  8i,dropov 

160       a<ppayl8a  dpavwv  arbp.aTOS, 
'  Idova  yXCJaaav  e^ixveijiov. 
"iyu)  p.01  aoL  kQs  Kal  ri  irpdy/x  , 

adns  ovbdp!  iXdcj. 
Kal  vvv  ipbs  Seairbrrjs 
165        8evpb  p.   ivdd8'  ij^e, 

rd  Xonrd  8    ovKin  Trdrep,  ov- 
K^n    p.dx^<yQ'    aCris    ivddd' 

e/ixw, 
aXXd  KdOoj ' 
iyu)  aoi  p.r)  Sevp  ,  eyCj 
170        Keiae  irapd  "EidpSi,  rrapd 
SoOo"',  '  Ay ^drava  vaicvv. 
"  ApnpLLS,  ip.bs  /x^7as  debs, 
Trap'  "Ecpeaov  cpvXd^ei." 
0(  5'  eTrei  iraXip^iropov  (pv- 
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7771/  (tdevTO  7a\viropov, 
avTiKa  fiiv  ifKptaTOfxovs 
AKOvras  ix  X^P^^  */"' 
VTov,  5puirT€T0  8^  irp6<ru)Trov 

6yv- 
XI,  llepalSa  ctoKtiv  wepi 

(TT^pvots  (peiKOv  evv(pr}, 

avvTovo%  8'  apfid^ero 
' Aaids  oi/xuyd. 
TToXvurdpoji  KTvwei  8^  ira- 

aa  fia(TL\4u}S  iraurj-yvpis 

(pd^ioi,     TO    /xeWov    eiaopu)- ^^^ 
p.€voL  irddos. 

Kal  iraXivwdpevToy  ws  ea- 
ei8€  (iaffiXevs  eis  tpvyrjv  bp- 
fiu)i>Ta  Tra/x/JLLyi]  arparbv, 

yoyvireTTjS  aiKi^e  aQfia, 


190  (pdro  8^  KVfxaivusv  tvx<^i-<^i-'^         21  5 
"'Fw  KaraffKacpai  Sd/xit^u 

creipiai  re  j'fies  'EXXari'Ses, 
a?  Kara  p^kv  tjXlk    6\^<ra6    i]- 
^av  v^uv  ■wo\vav8pov, 

195        vdfs  8k 220 

ovK  OTTiaffoirSpevTov  &- 

^ovffip,,  irvpbs  8  aidaXbev 
pL^vos  dypioji  aivp-aTL  cpX^- 
^€1,  arovbevTa  5'  dXyrj 


earai  IlepcriSt  x^P°-'- 

w  ^apeia  avp-cpopd, 

a  IX  is  'EXXciS'  ijyayes. 

dXX'    Ire   p.-qKiri   fiiXXere    fei/- 

fikv  T€Tpdopov  'iTTinov 

6xVP-' >  ^^  ^'  o.vdpLOp.ov  6X- 
fiov  (pope it'  iw    dtr-qvas, 
wip.7rpaTe  Sk  (TKT)vds, 
p.r}Si  Tis  i]fjL€Tepov 
yivoiT     durjais    avToicri     ttXov- 

TOV." 

oi  Si  Tpbiraia  (TTrjadfxepoL,  Atos 
dyvoTaTov  Tifxevos,  Uaidva 

€K€Xd87)fav,  i-qi-ov 

AvaKTa,  crv/jLueTpoi.   8'    eireKTij- 
weov  TroStDv 
v\l/iKpbTois  x^P^^'"-'-^- 

'  AXX'  (3  xP^<^OKidapiv  di- 

^u}v  ixovaav  veoTevx^i 
e/JLOis  eXd'  ewLKOvpos  v- 

fjLvoLS  tTyte  Uaidv 
b  yap  p!  evyeviTas  p.aKpai- 

U3V  'LirdpTas  fxiyas  dyepubv, 

(Spvu)i>  dudeffLv  Tj/Sas, 
8ove?  Xabs  iwicpXiyoov 

iXai  T    aWoTTi  p.u}/xu}L, 
OTi  waXaLOTepav  veoLS 


225        VfivoLS  pLOVffav  aTifjLu}. 
iyij)  8    oijTe  veov  tlv    ov- 
T€  yepabv  oijT    la-q^av 
eipyu)  tCovS'  e/cds  vp.vcji', 
Toi/s  8i  /xovaoTraXaioXv- 
230       p.as,  TOVTovs  8'  direpvKU}, 
Xuj^rjTTJpas  doiSdy 
KT)pvKU}v  Xiyvp.aKpo(p(I}- 
v(j}v  TelvovTas  Ivyds. 

TTpWTOS  irOlKlXbp.OV(TOP     Op- 
235  (peVS   X^^^^    €T€KV(j}CTeV, 

vibs  KaXXiOTTas  Wiepias  eVt. 
Tepiravbpos  5'   iirl  tCjl  8eKa 

^eO^e  jjLovcrav  iv  U3i.8ai$  ' 
Aia^os  8'  AloXla  vlv'Av- 
240       Tiaaai  yeivaro  KXeivbv 
vvv  8k  Ti/xbdeos  /xiTpois 

pvdp.ois  6    ev8eKaKpovp.dTois 
Kidapiv  i^avaTeXXet, 
d-qaavpbv  iroXvvfxvov  01- 
245        ^as  Movo'dv  daXa/xevTov 
MiXrjTos  8i  irbXis  vlv  a 
dpixpaa  ,  d  SvcoSeKaTci- 
X^os  Xaov,  irpcoTios  i^  '  Axo-t- 
Gfv. 
'AXX'  e/caTa/36Xe  1166 1  ,  d7j'aj' 
250  eXdoLS  TdvSe  irbXiv  crvv  6X- 

^iOl,   wi/XTTWU   dlTTJIXOVL   Xtt- 

wt  tQ)l8    eipTjvav 
ddXXovaav  cvpo/xiaL, 


Translation 

By   Paul    E.   More 

[This  version  is  made  with  the  help  of  the  Greek  paraphrase  published  by  Professor  Wilamowitz- 
Mi>llon<lt)rfr,  together  with  the  original  text.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  paraphrase  takes  the  place  of  a 
commentary  where  the  sense  is  crowded  or  obscure.] 


....  (4)  And  for  the  oars  they  threw 
out  a  great  structure  like  a  cornice,  set 
with  tholes  like  teeth,  strong  to  smite. 
And  the  heads  of  the  stay-beams,  pro- 
jecting a  little,  swept  away  the  enem.y's 
oars.  Now,  if  without  warning  so  great 
a  blow  were  given  with  these  as  to  break 
the  thwarts,  then  all  the  seamen  would 
try  to  leap  upon  the  hostile  vessel ;  and 
if  the  shock  threatened  to  fall  like  a 
thundcrl)olt  on  the  ship's  side,  then  with 
strong  rowing  they  would  pull  the  ship 
back.  And  as  many  of  the  oars  as  were 
broken  and  borne  hither  and  thither, 
leaving  bare  the  ship's  flanks  and  the 
surrounding  outworks,  into  these  they 
dashed  with  the  ram  and  struck  them 
down  s(j  that  they  turned  and  sank  head- 
long— l)ut  first  all  their  beauty  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  iron  head  of  the  ram. 

(22)  And  like  thunderl)oUs  the  nnir- 
derous  shafts   were   sent   whirling  from 


their  hands,  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  foe 
fell  still  quivering  from  their  flight 
through  the  air.  Masses  of  compact  lead 
also  were  hurled,  and  flaming  balls  set 
on  rods  such  as  are  used  for  lashing 
beasts  of  burden.  And  many  were 
slaughtered  by  serpents  having  well- 
feathered  wings  and  brazen  heads  and 
drawn  tight  by  chords  [that  is,  by 
arrows].  And  the  emerald  sea  in 
the  depths  of  the  waves  turned  crimson 
where  fire  spurted  from  the  ships.  And 
unceasingly  arose  the  cries  for  help  and 
groanings. 

(36)  And  again  the  fleet  of  the  bar- 
barians sailed  out  in  the  midst  in  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  as  it  were  crowned 
with  fishes  and  girt  with  rocks  like  wings. 
Tliere  a  certain  man  from  the  Phrygian 
mainland,  the  master  of  fields  which  one 
could  scarcely  cross  over  in  a  day,  was 
swimming,  an  islander  now,  plowing  the 
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watery  plain  with  his  feet  and  smiting  it 
with  his  hands,  himself  buffeted  by  the 
wind  and  looking  about  where  he  might 
escape.  ...  (70)  And  when  the  wind 
failed  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the 
liquid  that  is  drunk  at  no  feast  fell  upon 
him  with  foam  and  poured  into  his  throat. 
And  when  the  salt  water  overflowing 
was  belched  from  his  mouth,  then  raving 
with  shrill-pitched  voice  and  in  frenzied 
boding  he  threatened  the  sea  that  was 
marring  his  body,  while  like  a  wild  beast 
at  bay  he  gnashed  at  it  with  his  teeth. 
"  Proud  sea,"  he  said,  ''already  thy 
shameless  neck  hath  been  bound  with 
linen  chords  [that  is,  with  the  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont]  ;  and  now  with  oars 
wrought  from  mountain  pine,  my  mas- 
ter, mine,  I  say,  will  harass  thee,  and 
will  embrace  these  ship-bearing  fields 
[this  Bay  of  Salamis]  with  his  pasturing 
glances.  Of  old  I  hated  thee,  thou  that 
ragest  in  fury  and  dost  treacherously  lay 
hold  upon  me,  thou  and  thy  swift-coming 
breeze,  so  as  to  overwhelm  me."  Thus 
he  spoke  with  feeble  breath,  and  belched 
forth  sea  water  together  with  unsightly 
phlegm. 

(97)  In  urgent  flight  the  Persian  host 
was  sailing  away.  And  one  ship  in  its 
passage  crushed  another;  and  they  cast 
from  their  hands  the  mountain-grown 
feet  of  the  ship  [the  pine  oars].  And 
the  white  teeth  [the  tholes  of  the  ship's 
side]  were  broken  and  fell  from  its 
mouth.  And  the  sea  was  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  even  as  the  sky  is 
filled  with  stars,  and  the  beach  was 
covered  with  them.  And  others,  sitting 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  freezing  with 
cold  for  their  nakedness,  still  wept  and 
with  shouting  and  wailing  and  with  tears 
beat  their  breasts  loudly  and  ceased  not 
from  sorrowful  lamentation.  And  thus 
the  while  they  called  out  to  their  native 
land :  "  O  forest-clad  vales  of  Mysia, 
save  me  hence  whither  the  winds  have 
carried  us.  Never  shall  the  earth  receive 
my  body,  for  with  its  hand  it  hath 
touched  the  untrodden  cavern  where  of 
old  the  nymphs  were  born.  ...  (124) 
Carry  me  far  hence,  to  the  place  where 
my  master  laid  a  well-wrought  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont,  a  safe  passage  over 
the  long  way ;  and  without  it  I  should 
not  have  left  Tmolus  and  Sardis,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Lydians,  and  have  come 


hither  to  thrust  back  the  warring  of  the 
Greeks.  And  now  whither  shall  a  man 
turn  that  he  may  find  from  death  a  sweet 
escape  not  easily  achieved?  Only  Cybele 
the  mountain  Mother,  she  who  cometh 
into  Troy,  could  rescue  me  from  these 
evils,  if  haply  I  might  fall  at  her  knees, 
at  her  knees  clad  with  the  robe  whereon 
(lark  leaves  are  embroidered,  and  might 
clasp  her  hands  fair  as  her  arms  are  fair. 
Save,  O  Mother,  thou  goddess  of  the 
golden  locks,  I  beseech  thee  save  my  life 
which  hardly  escapeth.  For  presently 
in  this  spot  one  shall  slay  me  with  the 
sword  that  is  skilled  in  cutting;  or  the 
winds,  they  that  beat  down  the  waves 
and  bring  ruin  to  ships,  shall  destroy  me 
in  the  night,  when  chilled  with  the  North 
wind.  The  savage  beating  of  the  waves 
round  about  me  hath  shattered  the  whole 
fabric  of  my  members.  Wherefore,  I  lie 
here  in  wretchedness,  soon  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  tribes  of  devouring  birds." 

(151)  Now  these  were  lamenting  thus 
with  tears.  But  when  any  of  the  Greek 
soldiers  seized  and  would  lead  away 
some  Phrygian,  a  dweller  in  sheep-rais- 
ing Celaenae,  helpless  now,  him  dragged 
he  by  his  hair;  and  he,  the  Phrygian, 
would  embrace  his  conqueror's  knees  and 
implore  him,  mingling  Greek  with  the 
iVsiatic  in  his  speech,  and  breaking  thus 
the  clear  seal  of  his  mouth  [that  is, 
speaking  unintelligibly]  through  his  ef- 
forts to  use  the  Ionic  tongue.  "  I  am 
yours,"  he  would  say.  "  How  then  ? 
What  is  to  be  done?  Never  again  will 
I  come  here.  Now  my  master  brought 
me  here.  Never  in  the  future,  O  father, 
will  I  come  here  to  fight,  but  will  sit  still. 
I  do  not  belong  here;  I  belong  there 
in  Susa,  in  Sardis,  I  live  in  Ecbatana. 
Artemis,  the  great  god  in  Ephesus,  will 
be  my  protector." 

(174)  And  when  the  barbarians  hast- 
ened their  flight  back,  then  straightway 
they  drew  from  their  hands  the  two- 
edged  javelins  and  tore  their  faces  with 
their  nails.  The  fair-woven  garment  of 
Persia  they  rent  about  their  breasts,  and 
shrill  rose  the  lamentation  of  the 
Asiatics.  And  all  the  multitude  gathered 
together  by  the  king,  gave  themselves 
up  to  much  groaning  because  of  their 
terror,  beholding  the  sorrow  to  be.  And 
when  the  king  saw  the  mingled  host 
turning  to  wild  flight,  he  fell  upon  his 
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knees  and  did  violence  to  his  body,  and 
cried  ont  in  tlic  tcnipesl  of  his  cahnnities : 
"  Alas  fur  the  ruin  of  my  home !  Alas 
for  the  deadly  hre  of  ihe  Greek  ships ! 
for  ye  have  caused  to  perish  all  the  young- 
men  of  my  army.  The  ships  that  were 
ours  are  lost  and  shall  not  bear  us  hence ; 
the  devouring  might  of  fire  with  its  fierce 
flame  will  burn  them,  and  there  shall  be 
sorrow  making  moan  for  the  land  of 
Persia.  Alas  for  the  heavy  fate  that 
brought  me  into  Greece. — But  come,  de- 
lay not ;  yoke  the  four-horse  chariot,  and 
others  of  you  pile  the  unreckoned  wealth 
on  the  wagons,  and  set  fire  to  the  tents, 
lest  there  be  any  profit  to  them  from  our 
riches." 

(210)  And  the  Greeks,  having  set  up 
a  trophy,  that  most  holy  of  the  shrines  of 
Zeus,  raised  a  song  of  paean  to  the  pro- 
tecting god,  dancing  in  harmony  with  the 
rhythm  and  beating  the  ground  with 
their  feet. 

(215)  But  O  thou  Pcean  Apollo  the 
protector,  who  dost  nurture  the  new- 
wrought  music  of  the  golden  lyre,  come 
thou  and  aid  my  songs.    Behold,  the  an- 


cient well-born  people  that  rule  in  Sparta, 
they  who  are  graced  with  the  flower  of 
youth,  harass  me  and  drive  me  forth, 
having  set  hot  disgrace  upon  me  because 
I  dishonor  the  ancient  art  with  new 
hymns.  Yet  1  debar  from  these  poems 
neither  youth  nor  old  man  nor  one  of  my 
own  age;  but  the  poets  who  employ  ill 
the  ancient  art,  these  I  exclude,  for  they 
do  injury  to  song  even  as  the  heralds  who 
strain  their  shrill  voices  to  be  heard  afar. 
(234)  The  lyre  of  many  chords  was 
first  invented  by  Orpheus,  the  son  of 
Galliope,  in  Pieria.  And  after  him  Ter- 
pander  gave  ten  strings  to  music — him 
Aeolic  Lesbos  bore,  an  honor  to  Antissa. 
And  now  Timotheus  bringeth  to  light  the 
lyre's  music  in  measures  and  rhythms  of 
eleven  notes,  opening  to  the  world  a 
treasure  of  song  set  apart  by  the  Muses. 
Miletus  is  the  city  that  bare  him,  the  city 
of  the  duodecapolis  that  is  chief  of  the 
settlers  from  Achaea.  But  O,  far-darting 
Pythian  Apollo,  come  thou  to  this  holy 
city  with  a  blessing,  and  bring  to  the 
people  peace  that  flourisheth  under  wise 
laws ;  then  shall  no  harm  come  near  it. 
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Bribery:    Its    Cause    and    Cure 

By  Lucius  F.   C.   Garvin 

GovERNOK  OP    Rhode   Island 

[Governor  Garvin  sent  to  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island,  on  March  10th,  a  remarkahle  message,  as- 
serting that  the  bribing  of  voters  was  a  common  practice  in  many  towns  and  that  many  members 
of  the  present  Legislature  had  obtained  their  seats  by  means  of  purchased  votes.  He  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  instructed  to  detect  bribery  and  prosecute  the  guilty.  The  Governor  is 
a  Democrat;  the  Senate  has  a  Republican  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  At  last  fall's  election 
he  had  a  plurality  of  7.700  in  a  total  vote  of  about  60,000,  although  the  plurality  for  Mr,  McKInley 
In  1900  had  been  about  14,000.  Governor  Garvin  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  and  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  has  been  elected  fifteen  times  to  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  and  has  been  a  candidate 
for  Congress  three  times  in  the  Second  District  of  his  State. —  Editou.] 


BRIBERY  in  Rhode  Island  dates  back 
to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  That  it  has  always  been 
much  more  rife  here  than  in  the  adjoin- 
ing State  of  Massachusetts  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  several  ways.  One  rea- 
son, no  doubt,  is  that  owing  to  a  smaller 
electorate  a  vote  in  Rhode  Island  was  of 
more  consequence  in  controlling  the  State 
Government  than  in  the  sister  Common- 
wealth. 

Another  explanation  which  has  been 
given  by  an  eminent  Rhode  Island  jurist, 
for  looser  morals  in  general,  is  that  the 
State  was  settled  by  *'  Comeouters."  His 
argument  is  that  the  conscientious  Roger 
Williams,  escaping  to  a  larger  soul  lib- 
erty, carried  with  him  a  riffraff  and  off- 
scouring  who  sought  greater  license  in  the 
less  Puritanic  surroundings.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut 
drove  the  lawless  of  that  State  across  the 
line  into  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the 
Narragansett  country.  If  so,  perhaps 
the  blue  laws  were  more  potent  than  the 
pilgrim  restrictions  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  for  certain  it  is  that  bribery  in 
Rhode  Island  is  much  more  universal 
along  the  Connecticut  than  the  Massa- 
chusetts border. 

The  renaissance  of  bribery  in  Rhode 
Island  is  universally  ascribed  to  the  year 
i860.  At  that  time  one  of  the  wealthiest 
manufacturers  was  elected  Governor  on 
a  "  Conservative  and  Democratic  "  ticket 
over  the  regular  Republican  candidate. 

A  close  observer,  then  a  resident  of 
Pawtucket,  told  me  that  at  the  election 
of  i860  he  saw  well-to-do  citizens,  prop- 
erty owners,  take  the  ten  and  twenty  dol- 
lar bills  which  were  being  passed  freely 
around,   then  go  to  the  ballot-box  and 


vote  their  principles ;  but,  he  said,  a  few 
years  later  these  same  men  would  hang 
around  the  polls  all  day  waiting  to  get  a 
two-dollar  bill  from  either  side,  and  vot- 
ing the  ticket  given  with  the  bribe.  The 
narrator  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
bribery  was  far  worse  than  ballot-box 
stuffing,  or  false  counting,  because  the 
former  undermined  the  civic  virtue  of 
citizens,  while  the  latter  methods  only 
cheated  them. 

In  Rhode  Island,  and  no  doubt  in  other 
States,  the  soil  is  prepared  for  bribery 
by  the  indifference  generally  existing  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  The 
neglect  of  this  first  duty  of  the  citizen 
appears  from  the  smallness  of  the  total 
vote  cast.  The  population  of  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1900  was  428,556.  The  State  has 
a  free  suffrage  for  general  officers — 
much  freer  than  either  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut,  both  of  which  have  an  edu- 
cational qualification — yet  the  average 
gubernatorial  vote  in  Rhode  Island  for 
the  five  years  preceding  the  present  one 
was  only  46,684,  and  in  none  of  those 
years  di^  the  total  vote  reach  so  high  as 
48,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  vote  cast  was 
less  than  one  in  nine  of  the  population, 
while  in  some  States  at  Presidential  elec- 
tions the  proportion  is  as  high  as  one  in 
four. 

Moreover,  in  every  State,  we  are  liv- 
ing under  a  machinery  of  elections  which 
invites  bribery.  As  a  rule,  legislators 
are  elected  by  single  districts.  In  some 
districts  a  second  party  has  no  chance 
of  success.  In  that  case  the  election  is 
decided  in  the  primary  meetings  of  the 
dominant  party,  or  m  1  convention  of  del- 
egates chosen  from  such  meetings.  To 
carrv  the  caucus  voters  are  bought — a 
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transaction  which,  altho  no<-  bribery  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  serves  as  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  crime  on  election  day. 
In  contested  districts  a  large  body  of 
the  electors  are  partisan  and  will  vote 
for  the  candidates  of  their  respective  po- 
litical faiths.  The  balance  of  power  in 
snch  districts  is  held  by  a  minority,  per- 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  party  pro- 
vided with  the  fullest  treasury  is  almost 
invariably  the  victor. 

Serious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
suppress  bribery — attempts  which  have 
been  more  successful  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Australian   Ballot  law 
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haps  a  small  minority,  of  the  total  elec- 
torate, and  this  minority  is  strictly  non- 
partisan. Very  often  it  happens,  and  it 
is  the  rule  where  bribery  prevails,  that 
the  corrupt  voters  by  uniting  their  forces 
can  turn  the  scale  to  either  side.  Of 
course,  the  smaller  the  district  the  few- 
er the  votes  necessary  to  decide  the  result. 


predicted  that  its  adoption  would  put  an 
end  to  bribery,  but  in  this  they  were  mis- 
taken. In  Rhode  Island,  and  doubtless 
elsewhere,  it  did  put  a  stop  to  the  old  and 
very  simple  method  of  exhibiting  the 
ballot,  when  being  deposited,  to  a  party 
worker,  who  wrote  down  the  names  of 
the  voters  as  announced  by  the  election 
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officer — the  amount  of  money  agreed  upon 
being  paid  shortly  afterward  by  another 
worker  outside  the  polling  place. 

Under  the  Australian  system,  with  its 
secret  official  ballot,  there  are  at  least 
three  methods  of  purchase.  One  way  is 
to  pay  by  results.  Each  of  the  corrupt 
"  gang  "  of  voters  is  supplied  with  a  pe- 
culiar '*  chip  "  or  "  check,"  good  for  so 
many  dollars  at  the  local  party  headquar- 
ters— that  is  to  say,  good  if  that  party  is 
successful,  otherwise  good  for  nothing. 

Another  method,  known  to  have  been 
used  in  several  Rhode  Island  towns,  is 
the  so-called  "  Tasmanian  dodge."  A 
blank  official  ballot  by  some  means  is 
gotten  hold  of  by  the  party  worker.  This 
ballot,  having  been  marked  for  the  right 
candidates,  is  given  to  the  corrupt  voter 
to  take  with  him  when  he  enters  the  vot- 
ing booth.  Depositing  that  fraudulent 
ballot  as  his  own,  he  returns  to  the  work- 
er the  blank  ballot  given  him  by  the  su- 
pervisor, which  thus  serves  both  as  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith  and  as  a  ballot 
to  be  filled  out  for  the  next  corrupt  voter 
who  goes  through  the  same  routine.  In 
this  manner  a  stream  of  purchased  vot- 
ers can  be  kept  constantly  in  motion  un- 
til the  raw  material  gives  out  or  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  has  been  made  certain. 

A  third  method,  and  one  much  in 
vogue  in  Rhode  Island,  is  by  means  of 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  permits 
supervisors  to  mark  the  ballots  of  illit- 
erate voters.  Oftentimes  the  moderator, 
who  presides  at  the  ballot-box,  construe^: 
the  provision  very  liberally  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  party  by  granting  to  any 
voter  who  asks  for  it  the  assistance  of 
supervisors  in  the  marking  of  his  ballot. 
One  of  the  supervisors  by  some  previous- 
ly arranged  sign  indicates  to  his  party's 
worker  outside  the  railing  that  the  ballot 
has  been  properly  marked,  and  compen- 
sation follows  later.  The  really  illiterate 
voter,  when  honest,  is  often  deceived  by 
the  corrupted  supervisors,  who  mark  his 
ballot  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish.  I 
have  heard  a  very  active  and  influential 
politician  say  that  bribery  was  facilitated 
by  the  official  ballot,  that  "  formerly  it 
was  necessary  to  buy  the  voters,  now  it 
is  only  necessary  to  buy  the  supervisors." 
My  own  opinion  is  that  successful  brib- 
ery, the  delivery  of  the  goods,  has  been 
lessened  by  the  Australian  system  of  vot- 


ing, and  that  intimidation,  which  former- 
ly was  very  common,  has  been  complete- 
ly done  away  with. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  act  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. The  feeble  imitations  of  it 
which  some  of  our  States  have  enacted 
are  ineffectual.  The  limitation  upon  ex- 
penditure by  candidates,  for  instance,  has 
exercised  but  little,  if  any,  restraint  upon 
the  use  of  money  in  elections.  The  rea- 
son why  the  English  methods  are  fail- 
ures in  this  country,  and  are  likely  so  to 
continue,  is  that  no  laws  of  that  charac- 
ter are  with  us  well  enforced.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  will  unseat  a  member- 
elect,  and  may  disfranchise  a  constituency, 
for  corrupt  practices,  but  the  majority 
party  in  any  State  Legislature  will  sel- 
dom expel  a  member  who  helps  to  make 
up  that  majority. 

Not  only  are  our  enforcing  authorities 
weaker,  but  the  Yankee  seems  to  be  more 
ingenious  than  his  English  cousin  in  de- 
vising ways  of  evading  such  laws. 

Furthermore,  restrictive  laws  are  al- 
ways defective  and  by  their  very  nature 
weak.  Whenever  a  wrong  which  calls 
for  legislative  action  can  be  reached  by 
giving  greater  freedom  to  the  individual 
rather  than  by  restraint,  that  course  be- 
comes, not  only  vastly  more  desirable,  but 
also  far  more  effective  in  accomplishing 
the  end  sought. 

Bribery  can  be  uprooted  and  ended 
once  for  all  by  a  few  very  simple  changes 
in  our  election  machinery.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage  the  improvement 
needed  is  analogous  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  transportation  of 
wealth.  A  few  centuries  ago  when  a 
rich  man  desired  to  convey  his  property 
to  a  great  distance  he  converted  it  into 
gold  coin  or  precious  stones,  sewed  it 
into  a  belt  concealed  about  his  person, 
and  set  out  upon  his  journey.  This  state 
of  affairs  inevitably  called  into  existence 
bandits,  who  robbed  the  travelers,  took 
possession  of  the  gold,  and  found  it  just 
as  valuable  for  use  as  though  they  were 
the  rightful  owners.  How  is  it  to-day? 
A  similar  traveler  simply  deposits  his 
gold  in  a  bank  at  home,  and  takes  with  him 
a  blank  check,  which  he  fills  out  and 
signs  upon  arrival  at  his  destination.  No 
one  tries  to  steal  his  check  book,  or  even 
the  signed  check,  because,  altho  it  may 
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be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  owner, 
it  is  worthless  to  every  one  else. 

So  the  ballot,  which  now  is  valued  far 
more  highly  by  the  candidate  than  by  its 
owner  (who  in  multitudes  of  cases  will 
not  devote  half  an  hour  of  time  to  its  de- 
posit), should  be  made  worthless  to  any 
other  individual  than  its  rightful  pos- 
sessor. 

The  electoral  machinery  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  has  been  invented, 
and,  in  an  imperfect  form,  is  already  in 
use  in  several  countries.  In  order  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  election  of  legislators  in  any 
State  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
requisite;  but  Congress  by  the  passage 
of  a  very  simple  law  can  adopt  the  plan 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House, 
and  nearly  every  State  Legislature  can 
make  use  of  it  for  the  election  of  city  and 
town  councils. 

The  reform  consists  in  the  abolition  of 
single  districts ;  the  placing  of  the  names 
of  all  candidates  upon  a  general  ticket; 
limitation  of  each  elector  to  voting  for 
one  candidate  only ;  distribution  of  mem- 
bers to  each  party,  whether  large  or  small, 
In  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  by  the  parties  respectively,  and  the 
declaring  elected  by  each  successful  party 
of  the  candidates  of  that  party  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  votes. 

Thus,  if  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of  ten 
members  is  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of  all 
candidates,  perhaps  forty  or  more,  are 
placed  upon  one  ballot,  and  each  elector 
votes  for  anv  one  of  them.  This  vote 
counts  for  the  candidate,  also  for  the 
party  which  nominated  him.  Any  party 
which  polls  four-tenths  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  at  the  election  will  elect 
four  aldermen,  to  wit:  That  four  of  the 
party's  candidates  who  receive  the  high- 
est number  of  votes.  A  smaller  party, 
casting  but  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  polled  at  the  election,  would  be 
entitled  to  one  alderman;  and  so  on.  It 
is  manifest  that  in  an  electorate  casting 
a  total  of  T 0,000  votes  any  one  thousand 
electors,  by  uniting  upon  a  candidate,  are 
absolutely  sure  to  elect  him. 

Tnevitablv.  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 


in  such  a  city  a  voter  who  did  not  feel  a 

deep  interest  in  the  success  of  some  one 
of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  from 
whom  he  is  permitted  to  make  his  choice 
— an  interest  so  great  that  the  payment 
of  a  few  dollars  would  not  induce  him 
to  direct  his  vote  to  another  candidate. 
On  the  other  hand,  few,  if  any,  of  the 
candidates  would  have  any  interest  in 
paying  for  votes.  Popular  candidates 
would  be  elected  without  the  expenditure 
of  any  money.  These  would  make  up  a 
majority  of  the  board.  Any  candidate 
who  bought  votes  to  fill  up  his  quota 
would  soon  be  found  out,  and  known  as 
the  representative  of  venal  voters.  Hon- 
est electors  would  cease  to  support  him, 
with  the  result  that,  at  succeeding  elec- 
tions, he  would  be  obliged  to  buy  his 
whole  quota  of  a  thousand  votes.  Even 
this,  it  is  conceivable,  might  be  accorn- 
plished,  but  under  such  a  system  certain- 
ly not  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  vot- 
ers could  be  bought  at  any  price.  Upon 
the  board  no  one  of  the  honest  majority 
could  afford  to  affiliate  with  the  tainted 
member;  he  would  find  himself  a  mere 
cipher  in  municipal  councils,  and  his  race 
would  die  out.  In  the  election  of  chief 
executives,  such  as  Mayor  and  Governor, 
bribery  now  has  but  little  effect  upon  the 
result ;  and  when  all  legislative  bodies 
are  chosen  in  the  manner  described  above 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  factor. 

That  little  has  been  said  here  m  treat- 
ing of  bribery  concerning  an  aroused 
public  conscience  is  not  because  I  under- 
value it.  It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  great  moral  advance,  but 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  but  tem- 
porary in  its  operation.  The  spirit  of  re- 
form is  volatile,  quickly  evaporates  and 
too  often  leaves  nothing  substantial  be- 
hind. The  self-seeker,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  fixity.  He,  like  "Ol'  Virginny,"  "  never 
tires."  An  aroused  public  sentiment  can 
only  get  the  better  of  him  when  at  satu- 
ration point  it  crystallizes  into  a  wise  law. 
The  briber,  I  believe,  can  be  mastered  by 
no  other  law  than  the  one  whose  outline  I 
have  here  drawn. 

PROVinENCR,    R.    I 
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The    Credibility    of    Resurrection 

By  Teunis  S.    Hamlin,   D.D. 

Author  of  "  Dencminationalism    vs.  Christian  Union" 


WE  say,  whenever  we  recite  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body." 
Do  we  say  it  with  mental  reservation? 
Do  we  take  refuge  behind  a  certain 
vagueness  in  the  word  ''  body,"  thinking 
of  St.  Paul's  ''  bodies  natural  and 
spiritual,  terrestrial  and  celestial"?  Do 
we  rest  satisfied  in  our  ignorance,  feeling 
that  this  is  a  matter  about  which  we  can 
not  know,  and  that  hence  we  may  blame- 
lessly use  this  ancient  form  of  words,  tho 
they  really  signify  to  us  nothing  clear 
and  definite?  Or,  do  we  in  our  hearts 
regard  resurrection  as  incredible,  tho  we 
lack  the  courage  to  put  just  this  into 
words  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  lat- 
ter is  the  actual  attitude  of  very  many 
toward  the  whole  matter  of  resurrection. 
A  friend  lately  told  me  of  driving  with 
a  gentleman  of  culture  past  a  cemetery. 
With  a  sweeping  gesture  toward  "  the 
city  of  the  dead,"  he  asked :  "  Can  you 
think  what  has  happened,  and  is  happen- 
ing there,  and  still  believe  in  resurrec- 
tion?" 

No  doubt  "  what  happens  there  "  cre- 
ates a  strong  presumption  against  resur- 
rection. Science  tells  us  with  great  accu- 
racy what  happens.  In  a  word,  the  flesh 
is  consumed.  The  process  of  combustion 
is  retarded  by  burial  in  the  earth,  but 
only  retarded.  What  the  crematory  does 
in  a  few  minutes  the  grave  does  in  a  few 
months  or,  possibly,  years.  But  sooner 
or  later  the  form  that  we  have  so  loved 
passes  into  new  chemical  combinations ; 
becomes  grass,  flower,  shrub,  tree,  fruit, 
bird,  beast,  man ;  only  to  again  fall  into 
the  earth  and  die,  and  to  go  through  an- 
other and  another  cycle  of  transforma- 
tion. The  solemn  words  pronounced  at 
the  tomb  are  scientifically  true :  "  Dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes,  earth  to  earth." 
Knowing  this,  we  are  apt  to  feel  that 
science  has  entirely  discredited  even  the 
possibility  of  resurrection. 

As  to  that  of  which  we  most  think  at 
this    Easter    time,    the    resurrection    of 


Jesus,  we  have  a  problem  quite  by  itself. 
Whether  or  not  he  rose  is  a  matter  of 
history,  to  be  determined  by  competent 
testimony.  Was  he  really  dead?  Was 
he  afterward  alive?  Precisely  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  is  needed  to  enable  us 
to  answer  these  two  questions  affirmative- 
ly as  proves  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus 
once  lived  in  Galilee,  taught,  had  a  band 
of  disciples,  traveled  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  like.  And  this  is  the  same  evidence 
as  establishes  the  facts  that  a  dynasty  of 
Pharaohs  ruled  Egypt ;  that  Washington 
led  the  American  armies  during  the 
Revolution ;  that  Lincoln  was  President 
of  the  United  States  from  1861  to  1865. 
That  Jesus  thus  lived,  died  and  was  af- 
terward alive  is  established  by  such  com- 
petent and  adequate  testimony  as  has 
satisfied  countless  millions  of  men  for 
nineteen  centuries.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  questioned,  as  may  any  historic  fact; 
but  Christendom  believes  it  to  be  true. 

This  fact  about  Jesus,  however,  has  at 
most  only  a  presumptive  bearing  upon 
resurrection  in  general,  which  is  not  past, 
but  future,  and  so  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  testimony.  Is  our  own  resurrection 
credible — the  resurrection  of  our  dear 
ones,  who  long  ago  vanished  out  of  our 
sight  and  of  whom  we  could  find  no 
trace,  should  we  search  their  graves  ever 
so  carefully? 

Certainly  their  resurrection  and  ours  is 
not  demonstrable,  like  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  or  a  law  of  chemistry  that  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  experiment.  At 
most  we  can  have  only  suggestions  and 
analogies  that  may  help  to  accredit  to 
our  faith  the  universal  and  indestructible 
instinct  of  immortality  and  the  explicit 
promises  of  the  New  Testament. 

Many  probably  feel  no  need  of  such 
helps  to  faith  in  resurrection.  They 
acquiesce  unquestioningly  in  the  tradi- 
tional and  current  belief  of  Christendom. 
Or  they  are  content  to  say :  "  All  things 
are  possible  with  God ;  he  who  could  cre- 
ate can  also  *  restore.'  "  But  others  are 
constrained  to  ask  the  ancient  question, 
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"  How  are  the  dead  raised  ?  "  To  ask 
this  may  subject  them  to  the  Apostolic 
charge  of  folly,  but  still  they  must  ask 
it.  They  want  to  believe  in  resurrection  ; 
as  who  does  not  ?  But  they  crave  a  rea- 
sonable, vital  faith.  Is  there  any  help 
for  them? 

The  very  science  that  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  rendered  resurrection  in- 
credible may  furnish  at  least  some  hints 
of  its  credibility. 

For  example,  death  is  not  only  that 
one  event  which  terminates  earthly  life 
and  which  must  be  quickly  followed  by 
burial  or  by  some  other  disposition  of  the 
lifeless  flesh.  Death  is  forever  taking 
place  within  us.  The  fire  that  we  call 
life  is  all  the  while  consuming  our  tis- 
sues. As  often  as  we  eat  we  cast  fuel  on 
that  fire.  Every  moment  it  is  reducing 
some  atoms  to  ashes,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly eliminated,  or  the  fire  will  be 
choked  and  go  out  in  final  death. 

So  persistent  and  effective  is  this  in- 
sensible process  that  our  bodies  to-day 
contain  no  particle  of  the  matter  that 
constituted  them  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  man  of  seventy  has  again 
and  again  changed  his  garment  of  flesh. 
That  he  has  done  it  so  very  gradually  as 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  process  does 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  fact  or  its  sig- 
nificance. 

And  its  significance  as  suggesting  the 
credibility  of  resurrection  is  that, 
throughout  all  these  changes  of  the  flesh, 
the  body  persists.  But  what  is  the  body? 
It  is  certainly  distinct  from  the  flesh. 
This  is  clear  not  only  from  the  fact  just 
noticed  of  gradual  changes  of  the  flesh 
throughout  which  the  body  persists,  but 
also  from  its  persistence  through  sudden 
and  cataclysmic  changes.  For  instance, 
sever  the  right  arm  from  the  shoulder; 
the  body  s.urvivcs  this  great  loss.  Sever 
also  the  left  arm.  Let  the  man  that 
weighs  two  hundred  pounds  be  reduced 
by  disease  or  starvation  to  one  hundred 
—that  is,  let  him  lose  half  of  his  flesh— 
and  still  the  body  remains.  Seeing  him 
for  the  first  time  after  such  an  experi- 
ence, a  friend  will  exclaim,  "  How  you 
are  changed  !  "  But  he  says  "  You."  He 
recognizes  the  Ixxlv  despite  its  great  loss 
of  flesh. 

The  body,  then,  may  be  defined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose  as  the 
5eat  or  vehicle  of  identitv.    Fvidentlv  we 


recognize  each  other  by  the  body,  not  by 
the  flesh.  By  the  voice,  the  flash  of  the 
eye,  the  gait,  or  carriage;  but  these  be- 
long to  the  body,  not  to  the  flesh.  So 
long  as  the  body  remains — that  is,  so 
long  as  the  fire  of  life  goes  on  consuming 
the  flesh  and  casting  out  its  ashes — you 
are  you,  and  I  am  I,  and  our  friends  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  our  identity. 

By  and  by,  however,  the  ashes  smother 
the  fire ;  the  flesh  all  dies  at  once,  and  its 
final  combustion  begins,  which  means  its 
total  disappearance.  What  of  the  body 
now  ?  The  vehicle  of  identity  ?  The  seat 
of  personality,  in  which  has  dwelt  the 
recognizable,  unmistakable  spirit  that  is 
the  real  man?  The  body  has  vanished 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  flesh.  But 
is  it  destroyed?  Having  persisted  for 
seventy  years  through  continuous 
gradual  death,  has  it  been  obliterated  by 
the  accumulated  death  that  we  call  sud- 
den ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
it  still  persists,  and  that,  when  circum- 
stances all  favor,  it  will  reappear?  Not 
indeed  in  form  the  same,  since  the  flesh 
which  it  once  wore  and  used  has  gone 
irrecoverably ;  but  in  fact  the  same,  since 
still  the  vehicle  of  the  same  immortal 
personality,  as  recognizable  because  as 
individual  as  ever. 

This  is  substantially  St.  Paul's  thought 
in  his  great  rhapsody  of  resurrection. 
He  definitely  declares  that  ''  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  nor  corruption  incorruption."  The 
flesh,  therefore,  is  not  a  subject  of  resur- 
rection. But  the  body  is.  And  in  the 
resurrection  life  it  will  be  seat  and  ve- 
hicle of  the  immortal  personality  as  in 
the  flesh-clad  life  it  has  been  of  the  same 
personality  during  its  earthly  years.  So, 
says  the  same  Apostle,  this  "  body  of  our 
humiliation  "  shall  be  "  conformed  to  the 
body  of  Jesus's  glory ;  "  the  same  body 
still  and  always ;  now  with  the  flesh,  then 
without  it ;  but  with  an  identity  as  un- 
broken forever  as  it  has  here  been 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  mortal  life. 

Science  affords  us  another  hint  in  its 
great  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  or  force.  Matter  assumes  vari- 
ous forms,  while  the  force  underlying  it 
persists.  We  may  say  because  that  force 
persists,  since  matter  by  itself  is  inert 
and  lacks  ability  to  change  its  forms. 
Thus  in  St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  wheat. 
Here  is  the  kernel  to  be  placed  in  the 
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soil.  All  that  is  visible  of  it  soon  dis- 
appears. It  is  chemically  disintegrated 
and  distributed.  It  is  consumed  and  its 
ashes  form  new  chemical  combinations. 
But  within  this  Hesh  of  the  wheat  kernel 
was  an  indestructible  body.  No  micro- 
scope could  see  it.  No  test-tube  could 
disclose  it.  But  it  possessed  the  marvel- 
ous power  not  only  of  persisting,  but  of 
gathering  from  soil  and  atmosphere  and 
rain  and  sun  all  that  is  needed  to  per- 
petuate itself  in  other  kernels,  no  one  of 
which  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  oats 
or  corn  or  barley,  but  is  incontestably 
wheat.  This  is  literal  and  exact  resur- 
rection of  the  body  and  is  going  on  in 
millions  of  instances  and  phases  through- 
out nature  in  these  vernal  days.  Stand 
beside  the  newly  sowed  field.  Not  a  sign 
of  life  appears.  All  is  brown  and  dry 
and  silent.  Were  we  not  so  familiar 
with  it  this  field  would  seem  as  hopeless 
of  resurrection  as  yonder  cemetery.  But 
the  energy  that  last  year  made  the  wheat 
now  lying  apparently  Inert  beneath  this 
soil  has  persisted  throughout  the  violence 
of  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  as  it 
did  throughout  the  struggles  of  growth. 
It  has  survived  the  dormant  winter. 
Within  a  few  days  it  will  begin  to  dis- 
close its  power.    Within  a  few  weeks  the 


resurrect  ion  of  its  body  will  be  gloriously 
complete.  Because  we  have  never  seen 
this  wonder  in  the  cemetery ;  because  its 
winter  is  longer  and  its  springtime  has 
not  yet  come,  are  we  forbidden  to  believe 
that  it  will  ever  come  ? 

"  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body."  Not  of  the  flesh,  tho  this  was  the 
original  form  of  statement  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  But  it  has  no  Scriptural 
warrant.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  resurrection — immortality — 
affirmed  of  the  flesh.  But  the  resur- 
rection and  immortality  of  the  body  as 
the  vehicle  of  personality  and  identity  is 
quite  another  thing.  Jesus  was  entirely 
recognizable  in  his  body  by  all  who  had 
known  him  before  his  crucifixion.  He 
protested  that  he  was  not  a  disembodied 
spirit.  His  body,  in  St.  Paul's  phrase, 
was  "celestial,"  *' glorious ;  "  fitted  for 
immortal  conditions.  That  ours  will  be 
so  is  not  only  the  clear  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  Is  at  least  broadly  hinted  by 
the  latest  facts  and  analogies  of  science. 
Increasing  knowdedge  renders  Increas- 
ingly credible  resurrection  rightly  under- 
stood. With  a  more  reasonable  faith 
than  could  any  of  our  ancestors  we  can 
say,  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  in  the  life  everlasting." 

Washington,  D    C. 


Messene    and    Sandy    Pylos 

By    Rufus    B.    Richardson     Ph  D. 

DlRF.CTOR    OF   THE    AMERICAN    CLASSICAL    ScHOOL    AT    At  HENS,    GrEFCE 


IN  passing  from  Olympla  to  Sparta  by 
sea  In  1891  I  had  put  in  to  the  har- 
bor of  Pylos  at  sunset ;  and  had  not 
fellow  travelers  urged  me  on  I  could  not 
have  resisted  the  powerful  charm  of  the 
place.  A  hurried  visit  to  Ithome  the 
next  day  afforded  some  compensation, 
and  Sparta,  approached  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Langadha  Pass  through  Taygetos, 
made  me  forget  my  loss  entirely.  But 
for  years  that  sunset  and  nightfall  lin- 
gered in  my  memory,  accompanied  by  the 
hope  of  letting  the  Impression  of  Pylos 
deepen  upon  me  by  a  second  visit.  Ten 
years  and  a  half  later  I  found  myself 
again  In  Messenia,  with  the  full  intention 


of  filling  up  the  gap  in  my  acquaintance 
with  that  corner  of  Greece ;  but  it  was 
December,  and  a  heavy  rain  set  In  and 
drove  our  party  back  to  Athens  by  rail. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  six  of 
us  took  the  train  at  Athens  for  Kalamata, 
the  modern  capital  of  Messenia.  It  was 
immediately  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow; 
and  we  hoped  at  least  to  revel  in  the  sight 
of  Arcadia  presenting  a  Swiss  aspect, 
but  Indulged  also  the  larger  hope  of 
studying  carefully  Messene,  and  espe- 
cially Pylos.  Neither  hope  failed  us; 
Arcadia  was  magnificent  In  its  winter 
dress.  In  Tripolltza,  which  is  over  2,000 
feet  high,  the  snow  lay  several  inches 
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thick,   and   the   train   threaded   its   way  Sparta  in   the  first   war.     In   the   small 

among  mountains  carrying  heavy  masses  Greek  world  the  sensation  caused  by  the 

of  it.    The  journey  paid  for  itself.  reappearance  of  the  Messenian  State  may 

But  a  series  of  April  days  followed,  be  compared  to  that  which  would  be  felt 

The    first    of    them    we    spent    in    the  in  Europe  to-day  if  Poland  should  again 

"  blessed  plain,"  adjacent  to  Kalamata,  take  her  place  among  the  nations, 

which  far  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  Greece  So  great  had  been  the  vicissitudes  of 

in    exuberant     fertility.      Semi-tropical  the  Messenian  people  that  Pausanias  for 

vegetation,  heavily  loaded  orange  trees,  once  drops  his  role  of  periegete  to  be- 

vineyards  hidden  by  enormous  hedges  of  come  the  historian  of  a  gallant  race  that 

cactus,  with  a  full  flowing  river,  make  succumbed  to  force  and  fate.     But  what 

one  huge  garden.    But  the  setting  is  more  history !     Besides  quoting  the  poet  Tyr- 

magnificent  than  the  jewel  itself.    A  deep  taeus  he  gives  as  his  principal  sources  of 

bay  comes  running  up  on  the  south  ;  Tay-  information  one  prose  historian  and  one 

getos  towers  to  the  east,  and  less  magnifi-  poetical    historian.      The    prose    writer, 

cent  mountains  to  the  north.     Only  on  Myron  of  Priene,  he  thinks   "  reveals  an 

the  west  is  the  plain  bordered  by  a  low  indifiference  to  truth."    One  might  think, 

range    which    looks    rather    tame ;    but  then,  that  Pausanias  was  intent  on  sift- 

which  later  gave  us  work  enough  to  get  ing   out   the   pure   grain    and   throwing 

across  it  on  our  way  to  Pylos.    The  goal  away  the  chaff.     But  the  following  is  a 

of  our  first  day's  journey  lay  about  fifteen  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  history  that 

miles  to  the  north,  where,  between  two  he  serves  up  for  us. 

considerable  peaks  on  the  west  side  of  the  The  first   Messenian  War  had   lasted 

*'  blessed  valley,"  lay  the  Messene  of  the  twenty  years,  with  varying  success  and 

fourth  century,  B.  C.,  founded  by  Epami-  failure;   but   at   that   point   the   Delphic 

nondas.  oracle  told  the  Messenians  that  the  party 

Tardy  restitution  given  to  a  long  suf-  which  first  dedicated  a  hundred  tripods 
fering  people ;  late  righting  of  an  ancient  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ithomian  Zeus  would 
wrong!  Let  us  not,  however,  think  of  surely  win.  The  Messenians  were  elated, 
Epaminondas  as  acting  out  of  pure  thinking  that  surely  nobody  could  do  this 
benevolence.  He  was  studying  the  best  but  themselves,  since  they  held  that  sane- 
means  of  putting  a  check  upon  the  power  tuary ;  but  to  make  sure  of  it,  since  bronze 
of  Sparta.  For  some  two  centuries  and  was  scarce,  they  at  once  set  about  making 
a  half  Sparta's  heel  had  rested  heavily  the  tripods  of  wood.  But  the  oracle 
on  this  people,  its  nearest  kin,  who  were  leaked  out  in  Sparta ;  and  "  an  insignifi- 
by  no  means  weaklings,  if  we  can  put  any  cant  fellow,  but  with  brains,"  made  a 
trust  in  the  tales  of  the  first  and  second  hundred  little  clay  tripods,  and,  slinging 
Messenian  wars.  Twice  in  those  fierce  them  over  his  shoulder  in  a  bag,  went  up 
struggles  the  balance  was  held  nearly  to  Ithome  as  a  hunter,  escaping  notice 
even  for  almost  a  generation,  when  it  by  his  mere  "  insignificance ;  "  and  after 
tipped  in  favor  of  Sparta ;  and  the  Mes-  dark  crept  into  the  sanctuary  and  set  up 
senian  state  sank  in  blood  and  slavery,  his  little  tripods  around  the  altar  of  Zeus. 
At  last  the  fullness  of  time  had  come.  When  the  Messenians  saw  them  in  the 
and  with  it  Sparta's  doom.  The  Delphic  morning  they  had  not  a  doubt  that  all 
oracle  given  to  Aristodemos  centuries  was  lost.  The  King  Aristodemos  incon- 
before  was  fulfilled:  "  Do  as  fate  directs,  tinently  committed  suicide.  But  others 
but  ruin  falls  on  some  before  others."  fought  on  hopelesslv  to  the  bitter  end, 

The  exiles  were  called  back  from  far  losing   all    their    generals    and    men    of 

and  near.    So  tenacious  had  they  been  of  prominence.     The  second  war,  of  little 

their  dialect  that  they  became  a  people  less  duration,  came  to  an  end  with  an- 

in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  other  Delphic  oracle.    The  great  fortress 

1  hat  they  loved  their  land  is  no  wonder.  Eira  on  the  northern  border  had  been 

1  he  new  city  made  by  Epaminondas  was  stoutly    defended    for    years,    when   the 

aid  out  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ithome,  per-  Pythian  priestess  said: 

rate'  Tthnn..''w.^c   T  ""I'^'l  ^''^•'    ^',^-7  *'  ^hen  a  he-goat  drinks  Neda's  eddying  water 

A^fcfo                      A      r    i'''^'^''   \"   ^^'^''^'  ^  ^viU  save  Messene  no  longer,  for  desfruction 

Aristodemos  made  the  last  stand  against  is  near," 
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Fallen  Lintel  of  tbe  Arcadian  Gate  at  Messene 


For  a  time  there  was  great  hustling  to 
keep  the  he-goats  away  from  the  River 
Neda.  But  one  day  a  seer  noticed  a  wild 
fig  tree,  which  in  Messenian  parlance 
was  called  tragos,  a  he-goat,  growing 
crooked,  and  bending  over  the  Neda  so 
as  to  brush  the  water  with  the  tips  of 
its  leaves.  He  showed  this  to  the  Gen- 
eral, Aristomenes,  who  agreed  with  him 
that  all  was  lost ;  but  instead  of  commit- 
ting suicide  like  the  leader  in  the  former 
war  he  fought  on  like  a  real  hero,  and 
even  after  the  cause  was  lost  became  a 
terror  to  the  Spartans  on  their  own  side 
of  Tavgetos.  One  wonders  whether  a 
people  ever  really  believed  that  the  issue 
of  great  wars  turned  on  such  portents. 
Such  yarns  may  have  been  spun  several 
centuries  after  the  events  by  the  more  or 
less  mendacious  historians,  to  whom 
Pausanias,  in  his  character  of  historian, 
refers  as  his  sources  from  which  he  drew 
his  pure  history  of  Messenia. 

But  however  flimsy  the  history  of 
those  past  centuries,  the  walls  of  the  new 
city  are  solid  reality.     Pausanias  records 


cases  of  rapid  wall  building 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
that  we  can  believe  almost 
any  feat  ascribed  to  them 
in  this  line.  Pausanias  rec- 
ognizes these  walls  as 
something  extraordinary, 
saying:  ''I  have  not  seen 
jthe  walls  of  Babylon  nor 
the  Memnonian  walls  at 
Susa  in  Persia,  nor  have  I 
\  heard  of  them  from  persons 
j  who  have  seen  them ;  but 
''Ambrosos  in  Phokis,  By- 
zantium and  Rhodes  are 
fortified  in  the  best  style ; 
:  and  yet  the  walls  of  Mes- 
sene are  stronger  than 
l|  theirs."  A  great  deal  of 
this  circuit  wall,  over  five  mills  in  extent, 
has  now  disappeared ;  but  on  the  north 
side  the  Arcadian  gate,  with  adjacent 
towers  and  lines  of  wall,  not  only  justi- 
fies Pausanias's  admiration,  but  makes 
the  visitor  of  to-day  stand  long  in  mute 
astonishment.  The  walls  of  Tiryns  are 
of  more  gigantic  blocks ;  but  they  made 
simply  an  inclosure  of  a  palace. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Ithome, 
which  towers  above  the  city,  is  superb ; 
but  Pausanias  must  have  thought  it 
much  higher  than  it  really  is  when  he 
said,  "  there  is  no  higher  mountain  in 
the  Peloponnesus."  Taygetos,  which 
stares  him  in  the  face,  is  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  higher ;  so  are  Kyllene  and 
Aroania.  But  it  is,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Vlocko,  the  acropolis  of  the 
Thestieis,  in  ^tolia,  the  highest  acrop- 
olis in  Greece,  measured  not  from  the 
sea  level,  but  from  the  plain  at  its  foot. 
Pylos  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Kalamata,  across  the  western  prong  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Our  maps  led  us  to 
think  that  there  was  a  fair  road  across. 


that  "  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  prayer    But  more  than  fifty  persons,  assured  us 
and  sacrifice;  but  on  the  following  days    that  it  was  impossible  for  bicycles.     We 


they  proceeded  to  rear  the  circuit  wall, 
and  to  build  houses  and  sanctuaries  with- 
in." Why  did  he  not  say  "  the  following 
years?"  These  walls  are  so  extensive, 
as  well  as  so  massive,  that  one  wonders 
whether  they  could  have  been  built  in 
less  than  five  years.  But  there  was  every 
reason  that  the  wall  should  be  built  at 
once,  to  secure  the  new  city  against  the 
attacks  of  Sparta ;  and  we  have  so  many 


were  convinced,  however,  that  we  knew 
better  than  they  what  one  could  accom- 
plish with  bicycles,  knowing  from  ex- 
perience that  a  bridle  path  is  often  bet- 
ter than  a  poor  carriage  road.  We  took 
the  train,  however,  as  far  as  Niti  (offi- 
cially styled  Messene,  tho  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Messene  of  classical  times), 
thus  cutting  off  about  seven  miles  of  our 
journey.     In  the  face  of  loud  and  uni- 
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versal  dissuasion  \vc  struck  out  for  Pylos, 
and  in  two  hours  we  had  cut  off  seven 
miles  more  of  the  road,  having  dis- 
mounted perhaps  fifty  times  when  it  was 
cither  too  nuiddy  or  too  sandy,  or  when 
the  path  became  six  inches  wide  and  two 
feet  deep.  An  occasional  orange  plucked 
from  an  overhanging  bough  was  a  con- 
solation for  hard  work.  We  had  not  yet 
drawn  far  away  from  the  sea,  and  had 
passed,  by  fairly  good  bridges,  six  rivers. 
But  now  we  came  to  a  river  with  no 
bridge.  While  we  were  hesitating,  a 
man  came  out  of  a  hut  near  by  and  of- 
fered to  carry  us  across,  wheels  and  all, 
for  a  drachma  apiece.  While  he  was 
rapidly  lowering  his  price  we  had  got 
over,  boy  fashion,  each  for  himself,  with 
the  added  pleasure  of  a  very  cold  foot 
bath. 

Directly  after  this  the  road  took  a  turn 
up  a  mountain  side,  over  rough  rock 
strata  set  on  edge.  For  the  middle  third 
of  the  journey  the  worst  that  had  been 
said  was  short  of  the  horrible  truth.  We 
toiled  up  and  down  over  the  path  of 
jagged  stones,  carrying  our  wheels  and 
bags.  Not  until  two  hours  before  sun- 
set did  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
western  sea ;  and  darkness  fell  upon  us 
before  we  reached  the  carriage  road  run- 
ning along  the  shore  northward  from 
Pylos.  We  even  struck  a  bog  in  the 
dark ;  but  by  keeping  straight  on  we 
staggered  out  upon  the  firm  road  at  last, 
probably  with  something  of  the  feeling 
which  Ulysses  had  when  he  tumbled 
ashore  at  Scheria  after  his  long  swim. 
Three  hours  later  we  were 
sleeping  on  beds  by  no 
means  so  soft  as  the  bog 
from  which  we  had  been 
delivered. 

The  Pylos  where  w  e 
passed  the  night  is  a  com- 
paratively new  town,  hav- 
ing grown  up  around  a  fort 
built  by  the  Franks  in  the 
thirteenth  century  on  the 
south  side  of  a  great  bay. 
Venetians  occupied  it  later. 
It  received  also  the  name 
of  Navarino  from  some 
merchants  of  Navarre,  who 
settled  there  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  new  Pylos, 
beautifully    situated,   looks 


out  upon  a  scene  so  lovely  that  words 
fail  to  describe  it ;  and  in  this  spot  history 
has  been  made. 

The  Bay  of  Navarino,  about  three 
miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  about 
two  miles  broad,  is  a  large  natural  har- 
bor, shut  off  from  the  sea  by  what  was,  in 
prehistoric  ages,  a  long  continuous  clifT, 
but  which  in  historic  times  had  already 
been  broken  open  in  three  places.  The 
opening  furthest  north  had  ages  ago  al- 
ready been  silted  up  with  sand ;  and  the 
next  one  is  in  a  far  way  to  become  so 
before  long.  The  northern  end  of  the 
bay  has  also  been  a  good  deal  silted  up 
by  streams  flowing  into  it ;  and  a  long 
sand  bar  has  at  last  entirely  shut  it  off 
from  the  rest,  making  of  it  a  lake. 

The  particular  feature  which  imparts 
picturesqueness  to  the  bay  is  the  already 
mentioned  cliff,  which  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly in  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  to  a  hight  varying  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  feet,  or  even  more. 
The  face  of  these  cliffs  is  in  places  very 
red,  and  when  struck  by  the  morning  sun 
they  are  gorgeously  colored. 

In  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  the  southern 
section  of  the  hill  was  called  Sphacteria, 
and  was,  of  course,  an  island ;  the  sec- 
tion next  it  on  the  north,  which  would 
have  been  an  island  had  not  the  opening 
to  the  north  of  it  been  silted  up,  was 
called  Pylos ;  after  that  follows  a  low 
promontory  well  joined  to  the  mainland. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
Pylos  is  a  survival  of  Homeric  times, 
and  that  here  we  must  look  for  the  home 
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of  Nestor.  It  has  become  a  fashion  in 
the  past  few  years  to  look  for  the  Hom- 
eric Pylos  further  north,  partly  to  fur- 
nish a  better  road  for  Telemachos's  char- 
iot ride  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  and  partly 
because  no  Mycenaean  remains  have  been 
found  here.  But  it  is  about  as  easy  to 
take  Telemachos  straight  over  Taygetos 
as  it  is  to  find  any  more  convenient  road 
further  north. 

Furthermore,  in  the  great  cave  on  the 
north  end  of  Pylos,  which  is  probably 
the  cave  where,  according  to  legend,  the 
baby  Hermes  hid  the  oxen  of  Apollo 
which  he  had  stolen,  there  were  found 
in  1896  vase  fragments  of  Mycensean 
and  even  of  pre-Mycensean  times.  Who 
knows  how  soon  serious  excavations  may 
bring  to  light  Mycensean  walls  under  the 
great  Venetian  fortress?  Such  a  harbor 
as  this  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
known  and  occupied  in  the  earliest  times ; 
and  surely  there  is  sand  enough  here  to 
justify  Homer's  standing  epithet  of 
"  Sandy  Pylos." 

But  if  the  Homeric  glory  should  be 
stolen  away,  this  bay  would  yet  be  re- 
membered as  the  scene  of  that  most  pic- 
turesque of  naval  battles  in  which  the 
allied  fleet,  sailing  in  through  the  broad 
southern  entrance  one  afternoon  in  1827, 
annihilated  in  two  hours  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  and  brought  about  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Some  of  the  wrecks  from 
this  battle  are  still  to  be  seen  on  shore 
and  beneath  the  water. 

But  after  all,  it  is  an  episode  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  that  has  given  this 
region  its  chief  renown.  This  episode 
has  been  described  in  the  luminous  nar- 
rative of  Thucydides ;  and  the  land  and 
the  book  so  exactly  coincide  that  we  can 
trace  every  movement  of  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans  in  that  struggle  of  more 
than  two  months'  duration.  In  one  re- 
spect only  is  Thucydides's  topography 
wide  of  the  mark,  for  that  he  makes 
Sphacteria  a  mile  too  short  is  not  im- 
portant ;  he  says  that  the  southern  en- 
trance is  broad  enough  for  eight  ships 
to  sail  in  abreast,  whereas  it  is  approxi- 
mately a  mile  wide.  The  whole  Athenian 
fleet  of  fifty  ships  could  easily  sail  in  in 
line.  In  every  other  point  the  nar- 
rative fits  the  minutest  nuances  of  hill 
and  shore. 

Most  unexpectedly  the  seat  of  war  was 


transferred  to  this  quarter.  In  the  spring 
of  425  B.  C.  an  Athenian  fleet  was  sail- 
ing past  Pylos  bound  for  Sicily,  on  which 
Athens  even  then  had  her  eye,  with  in- 
structions to  first  attend  to  the  Spartan 
fleet  that  was  hovering  off  Corkyra,  try- 
ing to  bring  the  island  over  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance  by  the  aid  of  their 
partisans  then  in  exile  near  at  hand.  Ac- 
companying the  fleet  was  Demosthenes, 
the  man  of  deeds,  whose  path  through 
this  war  is  marked  with  brightness.  Ever 
capable  and  adequate  to  every  emer- 
gency, he  was  at  last  destroyed,  and 
Athens  with  him,  by  the  incompetency  of 
Nikias.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
public  confidence  he.  accompanied  the 
fleet,  with  indefinite  powers  to  use  it  in 
any  way  that  seemed  to  be  fore  the  good 
of  Athens. 

When   they   were    oflf   Pylos   he   saw 
there,  in  that  deserted  region,  a  chance 
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to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  Sparta.  He 
proposed  to  fortify  Pylos,  and  establish 
there  Messenians,  who,  knowing  the  land 
and  loving  it,  would  be  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Sparta.  But  the  Admirals,  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophokles,  felt  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  fleet  was  to  save  Corkyra, 
inasmuch  as  Athens  had  entered  into  the 
war  depending  upon  the  help  that  this 
great  naval  power  could  give.  They  re- 
fused to  stop,  telling  Demosthenes  that 


The  fleet  had  hardly  put  out  to  sea 
when,  luckily  for  him,  a  storm  came  on, 
and  they  were  all  driven  back  into  the 
bay  for  shelter.  The  storm  continued 
for  several  days,  and  after  a  while  the 
men  by  a  common  impulse  began  to  for- 
tify Pylos.  It  was  a  regular  task.  They 
had  brought  along  no  tools  to  cut  stones ; 
so  they  took  stones  which  lay  ready  at 
hand  and  piled  them  up  just  as  they  hap- 
pened to  fit.     They  used  their  backs  as 
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there  were  headlands  enough  on  the 
shores  of  Peloponnesus  as  good  as  this, 
if  he  really  wanted  to  throw  away  the 
money  of  Athens  in  fortifying  them.  He 
had  no  power  of  coercion ;  but  he  tried 
every  form  of  persuasion.  The  men 
agreed  with  the  Admirals ;  but  he  turned 
to  the  captains ;  and  when  they  also  re- 
fused to  help  him  out  he  had  to  abandon 
his  plan  and  move  on  with  the  rest.  The 
relation  of  Demosthenes  to  the  fleet  seems 
droll.  But  by  his  strong  personality, 
aided  by  luck,  he  accomplished  all,  and 
perhaps  more  than  all,  that  he  had  hoped 
for. 


hods  to  carry  mud,  clasping  their  hands 
low  down  behind  them  and  letting  their 
companions  load  them  up.  Two  short 
stretches  of  wall  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  made  Pylos  secure  from  attack  on 
the  land  side.  Another  longer  one,  but 
not  so  high,  on  the  sea  front  at  the  south- 
west angle  was  a  sort  of  lure  to  invite 
attack  by  sea.  In  front  of  the  wall  was 
the  only  level  space  on  Pylos ;  but  be- 
fore one  could  reach  it  by  sea  he  must 
run  his  ship  in  close  to  a  belt  of  jagged 
rocks,  and  get  across  them  as  best  he 
could.  Demosthenes,  who  was  the  di- 
rector of  all  this  jolly  activity,  frankly 
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told  his  men  that  he  never  meant  to  fight 
behind  this  wall,  but  in  front  of  it ;  never 
allowing  a  man  of  the  enemy  to  reach 
the  shore. 

In  six  days  the  work  of  fortification 
was  completed;  and  the  Admirals  went 
on  leaving  Demosthenes  and  five  of  their 
forty  ships  to  carry  out  his  plan.  By 
good  luck  his  men,  who  were  marines 
and  not  very  well  equipped  for  land  fight- 
ing, were  immediately  reinforced  by  a 
Messenian  pirate  boat,  with  a  lot  of 
wicker  shields  on  board,  and  to  crown 
all  forty  heavy  armed  soldiers  (hoplites). 

Before  a  blow  was  struck  this  simple 
lodgment  of  Demosthenes  brought  about 
two  great  results.  The  Spartan  fleet  has- 
tened back  to  the  spot,  slipping  past  the 
Athenian  fleet;  and  the  Spartan  army, 
which  had  made  the  annual  invasion  of 
Attica,  came  hastily  back  to  Sparta  after 
only  fifteen  days  of  occupation.  The 
fleet  occupied  the  bay,  and  the  land  army 
butted  its  head  in  vain  against  the  walls 
on  that  side.  Then  came  the  attempt 
which  Demosthenes  had  expected.  They 
tried  to  land  in  front  of  his  sea  wall. 
But  as  the  handful  of  men  in  possession 
held  their  ground  not  a  Spartan  reached 
the  shore,  tho  the  gallant  Brasidas,  who 
here  appears  for  the  first  time  as  the 
simple  commander  of  a  trireme,  tried  it 
with  a  daring  that  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  For  nearly  two  days  this  attack 
continued.  It  failed  as  signally  as  th(^ 
land  attack.  The  Spartans  were  at  their 
wits'  ends.  They  had  sent  to  Asine,  n 
day's  journey  distant,  for  big  timbers  to 


Sphactciia.     Well  near  which  the  Spartans  were  posted 


make  battering  rams  and  break  down 
the  walls  toward  the  mainland.  They 
also  landed  a  force  on  the  island, 
Sphacteria,  to  overawe  by  their  prox- 
imity the  Athenians  across  the  narrow 
channel  and  to  prevent  any  future  lodg- 
ment of  the  Athenians  on  Sphacteria 
also. 

When  the  Spartan  fleet  had  first  ap- 
peared Demosthenes  had  sent  two  of  his 
five  triremes  to  advise  the  Athenian  Ad- 
mirals that  the  plot  was  thickening;  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  strengthened  to  fifty 
sail,  appeared  off  the  entrances  of  the 
bay;  but  seeing  both  entrances  defended 
by  the  Spartan  fleet  and  the  shore 
crowded  with  Spartan  soldiers,  it  put 
about,  and  going  back  to  an  island  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  passed  the  night  there. 
This  was  probably  a  ruse  to  throw  the 
Spartans  off  their  guard ;  for  the  next 
day  the  Athenians  reappeared,  and  with 
no  hesitation  drove  in  at  both  entrances 
upon  the  Spartans,  who  were  evidently 
not  thoroughly  prepared.  After  a  long 
and  fierce  struggle  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians  was  decisive.  They  erected 
a  trophy,  gave  up  the  Spartan  dead,  took 
possession  of  the  wrecks  and  many  of 
the  sound  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  sailed 
at  will  around  the  bay  and  the  entrances. 
The  main  army  of  the  Spartans  lay  close 
at  hand ;  but  all  their  hope  of  getting 
materials  for  battering  down  Demos- 
thenes's  landward  walls,  or  of  starving 
out  his  little  band,  was  cut  off. 

The  whole  situation  was  changed  at  a 
single  blow.  The  center  of  interest  shifts 
to  the  island,  Sphacteria, 
where  the  Spartans  were 
now  imprisoned.  The 
Athenians  thought  them 
sure  game  and  patrolled  the 
island  to  cut  off  escape. 
The  situation  was  so  seri- 
ous that  the  highest  magis- 
trates of  Sparta  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  after  sur- 
veying the  situation  decided 
that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  propose  a  truce. 
And  a  truce  was  immedi- 
ately agreed  upon,  all  the 
Spartan  ships  being  given 
over  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
pledge  until  Spartan  en- 
voys   could    be    taken    to 
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Athens  on  an  Athenian  trireme  and 
secure  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace. 

The  envoys  went  and  begged  for  peace, 
but  the  party  in  power  at  Athens  made 
too  great  demands,  and  the  envoys  re- 
turned re  infecta.  The  Athenians,  claim- 
ing some  slight  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
refused  to  deliver  over  the  ships. 

All  interest  was  now  centered  on  the 
fate  of  the  Spartans  shut  up  on  Sphac- 
teria.  Instead  of  laying  down  their  arms 
they  waited  for  the  Athenians  to  "  come 
and  take  them."  The  starving  process 
failed,  because  daring  Spartans  on  shore 
were  found  who  risked  their  lives  to 
carry  in  provisions.  Helots,  especially, 
ran  every  risk,  securing  freedom  as  the 
price  of  success.  The  Athenians  them- 
selves suffered  terribly,  inasmuch  as  they 
controlled  only  the  sea,  and  so  were 
forced  to  take  their  meals  in  cramped 
quarters  or  in  imminent  fear  of  attack 
by  the  dreaded  Spartan  hoplite.  More 
painful  still  was  the  lack  of  good  drink- 
ing water.  They  were  obliged  to  scratch 
away  the  sand  with  their  hands  and 
drink  brackish  sea  water.    The  Spartans 


on  the  island  had  a  well  which  afforded 
much  better  water.  When  this  strain 
had  lasted  nearly  two  months  the  patience 
of  the  Athenians  gave  out.  But  just  at 
this  critical  time  a  fire  was  accidentally 
started  on  the  island  by  some  Athenians 
who  were  cooking  their  dinner  there,  out 
of  sight  of  the  Spartans.  Nearly  the 
whole  island,  which  was  uninhabited  and 
heavily  wooded,  was  burned  over.  For 
the  first  time  the  Athenians  were  able  to 
see  how  few  the  enemy  were,  and  to 
watch  their  movements.  Demosthenes, 
now  the  soul  of  every  movement,  re- 
solved to  attack  them.  But  in  the  mean- 
time tidings  of  the  sad  plight  and  suffer- 
ings of  tjie  besiegers  had  been  carried  to 
Athens,  and  a  stormy  and  somewhat 
amusing  scene  had  taken  place  in  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  in  which  Cleon,  the 
leader  of  the  majority,  who  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  peace 
negotiations,  was  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  go  to  Pylos,  as  com- 
mander, "  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to 
take  the  Spartans  by  force."  But  he  ar- 
rived in  the  nick  of  time,  and  by  trust- 
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ing  everything  to  Demosthenes,  he  went 
back  to  Athens  with  the  captives  within 
the  few  days  in  which  he  had  boastfully 
said  he  would  do  it.  It  was,  however, 
well  understood  at  Athens  that  the  plan- 
ner and  executor  of  the  deed  was  Demos- 
thenes. Aristophanes,  in  the  Knights, 
makes  Demosthenes  say:  "  Out  at.Pylos 
I  had  kneaded  up  a  Spartan  cake,  and 
Cleon,  in  a  most  rascally  manner, 
snatched  it  away  and  served  it  up." 
Demosthenes  landed  on  the  island  a  force 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  mostly 
light  armed,  who  could  skip  about  over 
the  rocks  and  burnt  trees,  inflicting  in- 
juries on  the  Spartan  hoplites  without 
suffering  much  in  return.  There  were 
only  four  hundred  and  twenty  Spartans, 
and  no  note  is  taken  of  their  attendant 
light  armed.  If  we  allow  seven  such  at- 
tendants to  each  of  them,  which  is  a 
usual  proportion,  we  should  have  a  total 
force  of  3,360;  but  as  Thucydides  says 
nothing  of  light  armed  troops  on  the 
Spartan  side,  but  makes  it  an  affair  of 
hoplites  against  light  armed,  there  was 
probably  not  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries 
present  to  the  Spartans ;  but  allowing  the 
maximum,  the  opposing  forces  were  in 
a  proportion  of  five  to  one.  If,  however, 
the  light  armed  attendants  were  lacking, 
the  proportion  was  about  fifty  to  one. 
Never  in  all  Spartan  history  did  their 
splendid  fighting  machine  better  show  its 
superiority  than  in  the  slow  march  from 
the  well  at  the  center  of  the  island  to  the 
*'  old  fort  "  at  the  north  end.  Demos- 
thenes had  distributed  his  light  armed,  in 
detachments  of  several  hundred  each,  all 
along  the  line  of  march.  His  small  force 
of  hoplites,  every  time  it  was  confronted 
by  the  Spartans,  fell  back  at  once  and 
gave  place  to  the  light  armed,  who,  with 
arrows  and  javelins,  inflicted  severe 
losses,  easily  keeping  out  of  reach  of  the 
Spartan  spears.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
serious  loss  to  chronicle  on  the  Athenian 
side.  But  that  the  little  company  led  by 
Epitidas  should  move  steadily  toward  its 
goal  during  the  whole  of  a  long  summer 
day,  half  stifled  with  ashes  and  smoke, 
oppressed  by  raging  thirst,  surrounded 
by  yelling  thousands  and  pelted  by  every 
kind  of  missile,  without  the  slightest 
thought  of  surrender,  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  page  in  the  annals  of  Sparta. 
However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to 


throw  up  our  cap  at  every  success  of 
Athens,  we  must  here  assign  the  honors 
to  the  vanquished.  The  movement  of  the 
Spartans  over  that  mile  and  a  half  re- 
minds us  of  a  lion  worried  by  a  pack  of 
yelping  hounds. 

Epitidas,  and  after  him  the  second  in 
command,  had  been  killed  before  the  lit- 
tle band  reached  the  fort,  which  is  made 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  west  side  of 
the  peak  to  which  the  island  rises  on  the 
northeast.  When  they  got  inside  this  the 
attack  slackened.  But  the  end  came  bv 
a  turn  that  one  can  hardly  understand, 
even  with  all  the  explanation  afforded  by 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the 
land.  A  Messenian  captain  told  the 
Athenian  leaders  that  they  were  wasting 
time  and  men,  but  that  he  knew  a  way  to 
approach  the  Spartans  in  the  rear.  His 
suggestion  being  accepted,  he  with  a  few 
desperate  men  scrambled  up  a  precipice, 
and  appeared  suddenly  on  the  summit  in 
the  rear  of  the  Spartans.  The  mystery 
is  how  this  could  have  been  so  unex- 
pected by  the  Spartans;  a  single  picket 
posted  on  the  summit,  only  a  few  paces 
distant  from  the  line  that  they  were  de- 
fending, could  have  seen  the  approach 
of  the  new  enemy.  How  could  they  have 
failed  to  keep  such  a  watch?  But  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Messenians  is 
regarded  as  closing  the  fight.  The  Athe- 
nian commanders  preferred  to  capture 
rather  than  kill,  and  so  summoned  the 
survivors  to  surrender.  They  then  low- 
ered their  shields.  Their  com.mander  at 
once  asked  permission  to  communicate 
with  the  Spartan  army  on  the  mainland. 
This  was  granted ;  and  when  the  answer 
came  back,  "  The  Lacedemonians  bid  you 
act  as  you  think  best ;  but  you  are  not 
to  dishonor  yourselves,"  they  consulted 
and  surrendered.  Of  the  four  hundred 
and  twenty  Spartan  hoplites,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  surrendered.  That  a 
hundred  Spartans  had  surrendered  on  the 
field  of  battle  threw  Greece  into  wild 
amazement,  and  broke  the  spell  of  Spar- 
ta's supposed  invincibility  until  it  was 
restored  again  by  Azis  on  the  field  of 
Montineia  seven  years  later. 

In  modern  warfare  we  consider  it  folly 
to  throw  away  life  after  the  battle  is  abso- 
lutely decided ;  and  on  Sphacteria  we 
bow  our  heads  reverently  to  the  Spartans 
who,  after  a  fight  never  surpassed  in  the 
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world's  history,  dared  to  surrender  and  might  have  concluded  an  honorable  peace 

save  their  lives  for  the  good  of  Sparta,  which  would  have  left  her  victor  in  the 

When,  however,  we  pass  over  to  Pylos  struggle  into  which  Pericles  led  her  with 

we   pass    to   an    admiration   of   Demos-  his  eyes  wide  open.     But  Cleon  let  the 

thenes,    who,    planting    himself    in    the  golden  opportunity  pass  through  his  fin- 

midst   of   dangers,    outwitted    and    out-  gers.     The  handful  of  heroes  that  were 

fought  the  enemy  in  superior  numbers ;  paraded  so  long  in  Athens  were  only  a 

and  by  his  wise  plan  brought  Sparta  into  miserable   residuum   of   the   lost   oppor- 

such  a  position  that  had  Athens  possessed  tunity. 

a    statesman    wise    enough    to    use    it    she  Athens,  Greece. 


Making    a    Country    Home 

By    E.    P.    Powell 

Author  of  "Old  Farm  Days/''  "'Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  ShiIlteks,''  Etc. 

I  HAVE  selected  for  you  this  spring  would  reduce  the  valuation  to  the  average 
an  old  country  place,  which  is  for  price  of  farm  property.  It  is  now  worth 
sale,  and  I  think  will  be  capable  many  times  more,  because  of  its  attract- 
of  transformation  into  a  beautiful  home,  iveness.  While  all  of  these  things  should 
It  is  so  badly  run  down  that  it  will  be  be  put  down  on  paper,  until  your  home- 
necessary  practically  to  renew  every-  stead  becomes  ideal,  you  must  not  un- 
thing.  We  must  begin  slowly,  however,  dertake  to  work  it  out  all  at  once ;  no,  nor 
and  get  what  good  we  can  from  the  old  in  many  years.  In  fact  an  ideal  plan  is 
house  and  the  old  trees,  until  we  have  the  one  that  can  never  be  completed,  but 
new  ones  usable.  Our  first  move  must  always  worked  at.  You  see  I  am  not 
be  to  study  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  to  do  going  to  assist  you  in  simply  getting  a 
this  deliberately.  Do  not  get  in  a  hurry  country  home,  with  a  few  trees  and  a 
to  build,  or  to  plant,  before  you  know  garden,  where  you  can  sit  down  without 
just  where  you  will  wish  everything  to  farther  consideration  of  home  making, 
remain.  I  have  laid  out  and  planted  A  country  home  is  like  a  tree — it  grows, 
several  places  for  myself  and  for  others ;  it  is  not  made. 

and  I  always  do  it  first  on  paper.  We  If  you  cannot  exercise  any  selection 
can  do  it  over  and  over  again,  in  this  whatever  about  your  country  home,  you 
way,  until  we  get  the  proper  relation  of  must  buy  one  of  the  plotted  lots  which 
things.  By  using  a  pencil  I  find  that  I  are  offered  just  now  in  the  neighborhood 
can  keep  in  mind  the  bearings  of  the  of  large  cities.  This  would,  of  course, 
knolls  and  the  swales  and  the  old  or-  give  you  some  advantages  in  the  way 
chards  to  each  other  and  to  the  coming  of  co-operation.  But  the  very  key  of 
house.  While  drawing  your  plans  keep  country  happiness  is  ability  to  do  a  good 
yourself  well  charged  with  independence,  deal  just  as  you  like  to  do  it.  There  is 
Because  your  neighbors  have  their  houses  a  distinct  difference  between  suburban 
near  the  street  is  no  reason  why  you  colonialism  and  independent  country  life, 
should.  Have  your  new  cottage  where  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  carry 
it  can  be  most  easily  reached  from  all  his  individuality  so  far  as  not  to  as- 
parts  of  the  land ;  and  by  natural  drives,  similate  himself  to  his  neighbors. 
Of  course  you  will  live  in  the  old  house  Five  or  ten  acres  make  a  good  home- 
while  this  work  is  being  done.  While  stead,  whether  you  intend  to  cultivate 
you  have  your  pencil  in  hand  consider  the  whole  of  it  or  not.  If  a  part  of  it  is 
beauty  as  well  as  utility.  You  will  not  woodland  all  the  better.  A  good  brook 
lose  anything  by  giving  a  good  piece  of  is  a  great  comfort,  apart  from  its  utility, 
your  land  to  a  tree  lawn.  The  place  on  Be  sure  to  buy  high  land,  where  you  will 
which  I  now  live  has  extensive  hedges  not  be  annoyed  by  mosquitoes  and  ma- 
and    driveways,    which,    if    destroyed,  laria.    Your  instincts  will  haye  tp  guide 
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you  somewhat  in  selection.  Look  about 
until  you  find  a  spot  where  the  word 
"  Home  "  comes  to  your  lips  spontane- 
ously. Now  there  are  four  or  five  things 
for  you  to  look  after.  First  look  to  the 
neighborhood  and  the  neighbors.  You 
will  not  find  angels  anywhere;  but  you 
will  not  enjoy  being  surrounded  by 
slovenly,  uncompanionable  people.  Sec- 
ondly, examine  the  exposure.  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference  whether  you 
are  going  to  face  the  wind  or  face  the 
other   wav.      Northwest   winds   are    far 


you  must  not  be  too  far  from  the  depot 
or  trolley.  We  do  not  any  longer  care 
about  living  in  the  village,  because  the 
stores,  the  post  office,  and  the  school 
house,  and  the  doctor  can  be  reached 
either  by  telephone  or  by  free  rural  mail 
delivery. 

Your  new  house,  as  I  conceive  it,  stands 
on  a  rise  of  ground,  with  a  slope  toward 
the  south  and  the  east.  To  reach  your 
house  you  go  by  curved  drives,  entering 
near  the  corner  of  the  highway  and  com- 
ing out  again  on  the  uphill  road.     This 
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more  pleasant  when  they  roll  over  hill 
tops.  That  is,  if  possible,  have  an  east- 
ern or  southeastern  exposure.  Thirdly, 
no  one  wishes  to  go  into  the  country 
from  the  city  without  having  something 
pleasant  to  look  at.  If  you  care  only  to 
grow  vegetables,  take  flat  land,  but  as  a 
rule  you  will  find  the  hillside  more  whole- 
some ;  and  the  soil,  if  not  as  fertile,  at 
least  what  we  may  call  makeable.  The 
longer  you  stay  in  the  country  the  more 
you  will  value  a  beautiful  landscape 
view.  Fourthly,  you  will  soon  begin  \o 
have  a  surplus  from  your  gardens  and 
orchards,  for  sale ;  and  will  need  a  good 
market.  If  you  expect  to  carry  your 
products  directly  to  customers,  eight  or 
ten  miles  is  as  far  as  it  will  be  advisable 
to  drive.     If  you  expect  to  ship  by  rail, 


drive  incloses  a  small  lawn  of  possibly 
one-quarter  or  it  may  be  a  half  acre  of 
land.  Do  not  feel  that  this  is  waste  land 
because  it  is  given  to  shrubbery  and  lawn 
trees,  instead  of  money  making  crops. 
It  will  pay  in  health,  and  in  that  relaxa- 
tion which  comes  from  looking  upon  the 
beautiful.  You  may  border  it  with 
Tartarian  honeysuckles  or  with  pear 
trees.  I  should  collect  on  this  lawn  all 
those  native  shrubs  and  small  trees  which 
can  be  most  conveniently  secured  in  your 


neighborhood.  It  will  be  a 
study  to  find  how  many  of 
growing  all  about  you,  and 
beautiful  many  of  them  are. 
larger  ones  in  groups,  with  smaller  ones 
about  them.  But  in  all  cases  make  cal- 
culations for  growth,  otherwise  you  will 


delightful 
these  are 
how  very 
Plant  the 
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ill    a    few    years    have    everything    so  keepers.     I  shall  not  undertake  to  make 

cramped  and  crowded  that  nothing  will  out  a  select  list  for  you,  but  rather  advise 

be  perfect.     Of  course  in  such   a  lawn  you  to  consult  the  catalogs  of  the  most 

you  will  have  a  few  foreign  shrubs  which  reliable    nurserymen  ;    besides    applying 

have  become  quite  at  home  with  us,  such  your  own  observations  and  studying  the 

as  lilacs  and  forsythia.     You  will  want  orchards  of  your  locality.     Among  the 

a  succession,  blossoming  from  the  Judas  very  best  of  our  newer  apples  I  will  name 

tree  in  earliest  spring  until  the  althaeas  of  for  you  Mcintosh  Red,  Stuart's  Golden, 

August  and  September.  Sutton's  Beauty.     With  these,  however. 

Your  vegetable  garden  I  have  ven-  you  must  be  sure  that  you  plant  largely 
tured  to  plant  for  you  just  behind  the  the  grand  old  Hubbardston,  Spy,  Spit- 
house,  and  where  it  will  take  the  drain-  zenberg,  Baldwin  and  Golden  Russet, 
age  of  your  barn.  It  is  not  an  extensive  The  York  Imperial  is  a  royal  acquisition, 
plot,  and  for  good  reason.  You  will  but  may  not  be  adapted  to  all  soils.  Of 
need  a  few  rows  of  beets,  carrots,  salsify  the  earlier  apples,  a  good  succession  will 
and  a  dozen  of  cabbages,  all  of  which  include  Primate,  Fanny,  Red  Astrachan, 
are  to  be  cultivated  with  the  horse.  Then  and  for  autumn  Gravenstein,  Porter, 
you  will  want  the  choicest  peas,  beans  Fameuse  and  Shiawassie  Beauty.  The 
and  early  potatoes,  which  will  take  two  last  is  a  seeding  of  the  Fameuse,  and 
or  three  rows  more  through  the  whole  like  all  its  seedlings,  a  remarkable  fruit, 
plot.  You  will  learn  in  time  to  grov;  But  consult  your  soils,  your  locality  and 
your  vegetable  for  succession ;  so  that  your  climate,  for  you  will  surely  find 
you  will  have  string  beans  and  sweet  some  varieties  specially  adapted  to  your 
corn  for  three  months,  fresh  from  your  location,  which  are  not  in  the  general 
garden.  Lima  beans  are  one  of  the  catalogs.  The  reason  for  planting  mainly 
luxuries  that  by  and  by  you  will  not  get  of  winter  varieties  is  that,  without  a  very 
on  without.  I  have  no  room  to  advise  ready  market,  early  apples  are  needed 
vou  just  now  about  varieties,  but  you  but  little  beyond  home  consumption, 
will  soon  learn  that  city  people  do  not  In  establishing  a  vegetable  garden 
have  any  idea  what  the  very  best  garden  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
products  are.  They  eat  those  things  some  things  than  it  is  to  raise  them,  even 
which  the  gardeners  can  grow  most  if  you  have  the  land  and  are  well  sup- 
easily,  plied  with  help.     The  vegetable  garden 

An  ideal  country  home  must  place  should  be  in  the  richest  soil  and  reason - 
great  emphasis  on  having  an  abundance  ably  convenient  to  the  barn.  It  should 
of  fruit.  For  this  reason  we  shall  make  be  worked  by  horse,  and  as  far  as  possible 
our  first  point,  after  the  general  plotting  avoid  hand  weeding  and  use  of  the 
of  our  ground,  to  plant  the  apple  or-  spade.  A  great  deal  of  time  can  be  used 
chard.  The  apple  goes  further  than  any  up  with  growing  a  few  beets,  parsnips 
and  all  other  fruit  in  sustaining  health  and  onions — especially  by  the  old  fash- 
and  in  supporting  the  family.  You  may  ioned  method  of  hand  weeding.  What 
set  it  down  for  a  certainty  that  hereafter  you  must  have  in  the  country  for  your 
the  apple  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  own  use  is  a  plenty  of  beans  and  peas 
profitable  American  crops.  Therefore,  for  succession,  because  you  can  never 
if  you  give  one  acre  out  of  five  to  your  buy  as  good  as  you  can  raise.  Then  you 
apple  orchard  you  will  make  no  blunder,  will  want  a  first  rate  asparagus  bed  and 
Buy  your  trees  headed  low ;  set  them  in  a  few  roots  of  pieplant,  and  you  want 
clean  soil,  and  don't  crowd  them.  If  these  where  you  can  keep  the  beds  ex- 
standard  trees  set  them  at  least  thirty-  ceedingly  rich.  My  habit  is  to  top  dress 
five  feet  apart — forty  is  better.  Half  frequently — not  simply  in  the  spring  or 
that  distance  will  serve  for  dwarf  trees,  fall.  The  small  vegetable  plot,  while 
Many  varieties  make  beautiful  trees  on  some  hand  weeding  will  be  necessary, 
dwarf  stock,  and  bear  heavy  crops.  You  will  require  only  a  few  rows  of  carrots, 
can  spray  dwarf  trees  very  easily,  and  beets  and  salsify,  with  a  row  of  Swiss 
trim  them  without  severe  climbing,  chard  or  spinach  for  greens,  and  one 
Make  your  varieties  to  cover  the  season,  row  of  summer  savory  and  parsley  for 
but  mainly  of  winter  varieties  and  late  dressing.     Of  course  I  am  describing  a 
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country  home  which  will  not  be  devoted 
to  gardening  for  market.  If  you  propose 
anything  of  that  sort  you  must  reverse 
my  directions  and  devote  the  better  part 
of  your  land  to  the  business  you  propose. 

Now  for  the  small  fruit  garden,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good  country 
home.  One  of  the  very  first  things  to 
do  is  to  procure  not  less  than  fifty  currant 
bushes  and  at  least  one  hundred  rasp- 
berry sets.  Do  not  plant  any  sort  of 
truck  that  is  offered  to  you  by  agents. 
Study  the  best  varieties,  and  be  willing 
to  try  a  very  few  of  the  newer  sorts. 
Just  now  there  is  no  red  currant  to  sur- 
pass Versailles,  or  the  Fay ;  and  no  white 
currant  to  surpass  the  white  grape.  But 
there  is  a  decided  push  with  this  delicious 
fruit,  and  you  may  look  for  something 
very  much  improved  at  any  time.  Our 
best  red  raspberry,  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, is  still  the  Cuthbert,  with  a  small 
plot  of  Loudon  for  home  use  and  near 
market;  and  another  plot  of  the  Golden 
Queen,  and  another  of  the  Shaffers 
Colossal,  or  the  Columbian.  The  last 
two  are  purple,  and  are  very  remark- 
able berries  for  canning.  The  Golden 
Queen  is  the  Cuthbert,  to  all  appear- 
ances, excepting  for  the  color ;  but  the 
flavor  is  spicy  and  unique.  Black  rasp- 
berries propagate  themselves  from  tips, 
— that  is,  the  canes  lean  over  and  root  at 
the  top.  This  makes  them  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  I  cannot  advise  starting 
out  with  any  large  plot.  The  best  variety 
is  probably  the  Kansas.  Ground  must 
be  clean  where  you  set  your  small  fruits 
— especially    your    raspberries. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  set  your 
gooseberries  with  your  grapes.  The 
vineyard  should  stand  on  high  ground 
and  the  rows  if  possible  run  north  and 
south.  The  gooseberries,  growing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  grapes,  will  get  a  par- 
tial shading,  which  is  quite  necessary  to 
avoid  sunburn.  Gooseberries  on  high 
soil  well  drained  and  properly  trimmed, 
will  rarely  mildew.  I  think  that  ordi- 
narily on  a  quite  small  place  a  family 
may  grow  all  the  grapes  they  need  on  the 
house,  the  barn,  and  other  outbuildings. 
You  will  at  least  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  bushels  can  be  gathered  from  a 
few  vines  of  Niagara,  Goertner  and 
Worden  grown  on  your  barn.  The  vines 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  buildings,  but,  on 


the  contrary,  will  be  a  positive  benefit  if 
they  are  tied  to  wires  running  across 
the  face  of  the  building  instead  of  being 
fastened  to  the  building  itself.  The  grape 
vine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
can  be  grown  over  your  verandas  and 
porches.  Plant  only  the  hardiest  sorts 
and  those  which  self-poUenize.  In  that 
case  you  will  not  have  to  take  down  your 
vines  for  winter — but  you  will  have  to 
trim  them  before  winter  sets  in.  What- 
ever other  grapes  you  plant,  be  sure  to 
have  the  Worden,  the  Niagara,  the 
Hayes,  the  Brighton,  and  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  let  them  grow  wild  over  rockeries 
and  trees,  the  Concord  will  do.  How- 
ever, I  shall  not  remove  grape  trellises 
from  the  plot,  because,  in  a  homestead 
of  five  or  ten  acres,  you  will  soon  begin 
to  wish  to  test  new  varieties  and  seed- 
lings of  your  own  growing.  Train  these 
to  trellises  of  two  or  three  wires, 
fastened  to  posts. 

Plums  and  cherries  are  two  fruits  that 
are  going  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, both  as  home  fruits  and  market 
fruits.  They  go  together,  not  only 
botanically,  but  in  their  choice  of  ground. 
You  can  grow  more  plum  trees  in  a  small 
plot  and  have  them  bear  well  than  you 
can  of  any  other  sort  of  fruit.  A  dozen 
Lombards  may  be  grown  so  that  their 
limbs  interlock;  yet  I  recommend  a  little 
more  space.  The  old  Green  Gage  is  still 
our  richest  plum,  and  the  old  Magnum 
Bonum  is  the  most  profitable,  if  you  have 
growing  with  it  something  like  the 
Abundance,  to  pollenize  it — that  is,  a 
good  pollen  bearer  that  blossoms  at  the 
same  time.  This  matter  of  self-poUen- 
ization  goes  a  long  way  in  our  fruit 
yards.  Some  of  our  best  fruits,  like  the 
Brighton  grape  and  the  Lindley,  the 
Anjou  pear,  and  the  Magnum  Bonum 
plum,  will  give  no  returns  without  being 
planted  with  other  varieties  that  furnish 
abundance  of  pollen.  A  good  plum  tree 
needs  about  ten  feet  square,  and  a  cherry 
tree  a  little  larger  space.  With  all  the 
new  acquisitions  that  are  being  so  rapidly 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Burbank  and  others,  the 
cherries  and  plums  rank  next  to  the 
apple  for  comfort  and  home  use,  as  well 
as  for  market.  At  present  they  are  out- 
stripping the  pear.  Of  the  sour  cherries 
the  old  Morello  still  stands  prominent, 
followed    by    the    large    Montmorency. 
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The  May  Duke  is  a  magnificent  plum 
everywhere,  and  of  the  sweet  varieties 
Governor  Wood  and  Schmidt's  Bigareau 
with  Black  Tartarian  are  three  of  the 
best.  But  study  up  the  work  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  for  you  will  surely  need  room 
for  some  of  his  marvelous  creations.  The 
only  trouble  is  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  like  American,  Shiro,  Gold,  Bart- 
lett,  that  only  an  enthusiast  can  keep  up 
\vith  his  creations.  The  most  popular 
plum  everywhere  in  market  is  the  Lom- 
bard or  Bleeker. 

Now  about  your  pears.  Unless  you 
are  planting  an  avenue  you  will  not  want 
more  than  half  a  dozen  trees  of  the  best 
varieties.  These  can  be  planted  as  shade 
trees  or  in  an  orchard.  I  have  sug- 
gested a  fev/  trees  in  the  form  of  a  gar- 
den, not  far  from  your  entrance.  If  your 
apple  orchard  is  set  with  the  trees  far 
enough  apart  it  will  admit  pear  trees 
alternately  with  the  apples.  I  am  avoid- 
ing lists  of  fruits,  excepting  to  give  you 
a  few  hints  for  starting.  Among  the 
best  pears  for  succession  you  will  find 
Clapps,  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Seckel, 
and  for  early  winter  Lawrence  and 
Anjou,  and  for  later  winter  Josephine 
and  Barry.  You  will  probably  become 
an  enthusiast  over  some  sort  of  fruit. 
It  may  be  that  you  will  take  to  the  pear ; 
and  if  so  you  will  never  tire  of  testing 
new  varieties,  and  whatever  I  may  say 
will  be  only  to  give  you  a  start. 

Our  plotting  so  far  has  omitted  any 
account  of  a  large  number  of  fruits 
which  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  as  the  years  roll  on — such  as 
pawpaws  and  persimmons,  with  nec- 
tarines and  apricots.  Pawpaws  and 
Dersimmons  are.  hardy  as  far  north  as 
the  lakes,  but  are  rarely  grown  in  our 
gardens.  But  if  you  are  in  the  peach  belt 
your  peach  orchard  must  of  course  be 
attended  to,  because  that,  with  your 
plums,  and  cherries,  and  berries,  will 
make  quick  returns.  If  you  are  just  out 
of  the  peach  belt,  as  I  am,  your  work 
with  peaches  will  be  to  discover  some 
variety  or  varieties  that  will  endure  the 
climate.  The  hardiest  good  varieties  so 
far  produced  are  Waddell,  Carman, 
Champion,  Hiley,  and  for  later,  Crosby. 
I  am  testing  some  thirty  varieties,  among 
them  seedlings  of  my  own  growing,  con- 
stantly hoping  to  find  something  entirely 
frost  proof.     This  growing  of  seedlings 


will  in  time  occupy  a  good  deal  of  your 
attention — or  ought  to  do  so.  Cross- 
breeding old  varieties  is  done  so  freely 
by  nature  that  until  you  become  accli- 
mated to  country  work  you  will  only 
need  to  grow  seedlings  from  the.  best 
fruits.  I  have  on  my  place  of  nine  acres 
seedlings  of  almost  all  sorts  of  shrubs 
and  fruits,  and  many  of  these  are  of  de- 
cided value ;  bear  in  mind  that  your  not 
quite  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  are  most 
likely  to  do  well  with  a  cold  northern 
exposure — that  is,  where  the  winter  sun- 
shine cannot  thaw  them  out. 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  wind- 
breaks.  These  we  can  have  at  a  very 
trifling  expense,  and  they  will  make  all 
the  difiference  between  success  and 
failure.  Preferably  make  them  of  any 
evergreen  that  grows  native  in  your 
section.  You  will  want  them  about  four 
or  five  feet  high ;  and  they  must  be  set 
early  in  the  spring.  Never  let  the  sun 
or  wind  touch  the  roots  while  digging 
them,  then  water  profusely  while  setting, 
and  mulch  with  coal  ashes  or  chip  dirt. 
For  the  present  I  would  plant  between 
those  evergreens  mountain  ash  trees, 
which  will  furnish  the  birds  with  a  large 
amount  of  food.  If  you  are  going  to 
make  a  specialty  of  berries  for  market 
you  will  need  just  as  many  birds  as  you 
can  get  about  you ;  but  you  must  feed 
them  with  something  besides  salable 
berries.  Suppose  you  follow  the  line  that 
I  have  drawn  behind  your  barn,  with  a 
row  of  Tartarian  honeysuckles.  These 
will  give  bushels  of  fruit  that  most  of 
the  birds  will  prefer  to  your  raspberries. 
Don't  make  a  mistake  and  drive  away 
the  birds,  altho  they  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  at  the  outset.  When  your 
gardens  are  more  extensive  you  will 
hardly  know  that  a  berry  is  taken,  mean- 
while the  birds  will  be  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  in  the  way  of 
clearing  out  insect  pests,  and  for  this  will 
not  have  taken  high  wages.  Along  the 
roadway,  which  you  see  runs  on  two  sides 
of  your  place,  I  shall  plant  lindens,  or 
basswoods,  alternating  with  Norway 
maples.  These  Norways  may  cost  you 
something,  but  it  is  a  grand  tree  every 
way.  The  juice  is  milky  and  acrid,  and 
no  insects  prey  on  the  foliage.  It  is,  be- 
sides this,  the  most  rapid  growing  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  maples. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  you 
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are  not  only  going  into  the  country  to 
secure  a  home,  but  you  propose  to  make 
your  home  pay  its  own  way;  this  you 
can  do  on  the  Hne  that   I  have  pointed 
out.     You  will  get  a   small   surplus   in 
about  three  years,  more  in  four,  and  after 
that,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  increase 
your  profits  every  year  until  you  reach 
a  maximum  in  about  twelve  years.   After 
that  time  your  apples  and  pears  will  be 
turning  in  so  large  a  profit  that  you  may 
decide  to  decrease  your  berry  growing. 
It  will  take  a  good  while  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  very  most  and  the  very  best  of 
everything.     The  apple  orchard  should 
be  made  to  give  some  returns  in  four 
years ;  pears  in  three  or  four.    You  will 
bear  in  mind  that  some  varieties  make 
returns  very  much  quicker  than  others. 
What  you  want  is  to  study  your  new  oc- 
cupation, and  plant  more  freely  of  that 
which  you  find  most  in  demand  in  your 
own   market.     There   will   be   constant 
decay,  and    more    or    less    breakage    of 
trees  every  year.    You  can  never  sit  down 
in  the  country  and  think  that  repairs  art- 
over  with.    Growth  always  brings  about 
steady   work   for  you,   and   storms   will 
add  to  your  care.     Study  the  preserva- 
tive art,  but  renew  constantly.     I  believe 
the  key  to  prosperity  lies  in  the  pruning 
knife.    In  the  case  of  plums  and  cherries 
you  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  them 
on  their  own  roots — that  is,  get  them  to 
root  above  the  graft,  and  so  you  will  be 
able    to    supply  your  own  trees.     You 
must  learn  to  graft — an  easy  process,  and 
in  that  way  you  will  constantly  be  in- 
creasing your  better  stock  and  removing 


your  poorer.  If  you  are  a  right  sort  of 
fruit  grower,  you  will  become  something 
of  an  enthusiast,  and  have  your  hobbies! 
However,  be  careful  not  to  be  carried 
away   with  any   special   liking.     I  have 
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known  strawberry  bankrupts  and  rasp- 
berry bankrupts.  Now,  at  the  close,  I 
shall  give  you  one  more  plot,  which  yon 
can  easily  understand,  and  may  substi- 
tute if  you  please  for  the  one  we  have 
talked  about. 

Clinton   N.  Y. 


What    Was    Shall    Be       . 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

HOW  fair  the  fields  aforetime  gleamed, 
Arrayed  with  bloom  that  lured  the  bee ! 
And  how  the  wind-wrecked  woodland  dreamed 
Behind  its  varied  tapestry ! 

Song  mounted  silvering  up  the  sky, 

Rang  rapturous  through  the  naves  of  blue ; 

Close  seemed  the  silences  to  lie 
To  music  such  as  Ariel  knew. 

What  was  shall  be !    O  heart  of  mine, 
In  earth's  renascence — blade  and  bloom — 

May  we  not  rightfully  divine 

The  vernal  light  beyond  the  tomb? 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


The    Prospects    of    the    Ministry    in    England 

By  Justin  McCarthy 


THE  English  pubhc  is  at  present  al- 
most wholly  absorbed  in  conjec- 
ture   and    speculation    as    to    the 
probable  effects  of  the  Woolwich  election 
on   the   Conservative   Government.      No 
event  has  occurred  for  a  long  time  which 
seems  to  carry  such  a  warning  with  it. 
There  has  been  an  election  for  the  con- 
stituency of  Woolwich,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  and  in  many  qualities  the  most 
important  military  and  naval  arsenal  in 
England.  The  voters  in  such  a  constituency 
are  naturally  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  men  who,  if  not  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  Government,  yet  have  to  depend 
for  their  living  mainly  on  the  works  car- 
ried on  by  the  Government.    Such  a  place 
would  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
expected  to  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
any  form  of  advanced  Radicalism,  and 
for    a    long    time    Woolwich    has    been 
counted  on  as  safe  to  return  a  Tory  can- 
didate.   For  many  years  this  expectation 
has  been  faithfully  fulfilled,  but  when  a 
vacancy  arose  quite  lately,  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
to  an  active  naval  command,  a  sudden 
surprise    has    come    upon    the    political 
w^orld.     There  were  tw^o  candidates,  one 
a  resolute  Tory,  and  one  a  workingman 
who  came  forward  proclaiming  himself, 
as,  indeed,  he  was  already  well  known 
to  be,  a  representative   of   the   cause   of 
labor.      This    candidate,    Mr.    William 
Crooks,  is,  like  John  Burns,  a  working- 
man  by  occupation,  and  has  long  been 
identified  most  honorably   with  the  ob- 
jects and  the  efforts  of  the  labor  organi- 
zation in  this  country.     At  the  former 
election  there  was  a  Conservative  major- 
ity of  2,085,  ^^^  now,  behold !    William 
Crooks  has  turned  this  into  a  Progressive 
majority  of  3,229.     The  effect  upon  the 
public  mind  has  been  such  as  no  election 
in  this  country  has  produced  for  many 
years.      Here    is    a   constituency    which 
miight  have  been  regarded  as  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  Conservative  Government 
and,    behold !    a    w^orkingman    candidate 
defeats  the  Government's    chosen    sup- 


porter by  an  enormous  and  overwhelming 
majority. 

It  would  be  impossible  not  to  accept 
such  an  event  as  a  significant  note  of 
warning  to  the  administration  led  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour.  We  have  lately  had 
indeed  other  notes  of  warning  from  sev- 


WILLIAM   CROOKS 

eral  constituencies,  but  this  latest  is  a 
thunderclap.  The  country  is  growing 
tired  of  the  Conservative  Government. 
Even  in  the  most  ordinary  times  a  certain 
proportion  of  voters  who  have  not  any 
very  strong  political  principles  may  be 
counted  upon  to  grow  weary  of  any 
administration  which  has  remained  sev- 
eral years  in  office  and  may  be  expected 
to  welcome  the  mere  chance  of  novelty 
when  any  opportunity  arises.  But  in  this 
instance  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  present  administration  has  es- 
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tranged  many  of  its  supporters.  The 
immense  cost  of  the  South  African  War 
and  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  War 
Office  system  have  done  much  to  make 
the  administration  unpopular,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  is  a  melan- 
choly conviction  that  altho  England  has 
conquered  the  Boers  and  annexed  the 
two  republics,  she  has  nevertheless  only 
lowered  her  position  as  a  military  power 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  by  the 
number  of  mishaps  and  failures  which 
marked  its  course,  and  by  the  length  of 
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time  which  was  occupied  in  accomplish- 
ing even  a  nominal  victory. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Conservative 
statesmen  in  office  have  turned  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Nonconformists  and  Dis- 
senters against  them  by  their  Education 
Act,  and  the  troubles  brought  about  by 
this  measure  are  only  at  their  beginning. 
Of  late  there  has  been  growing  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  new  Fourth  Party 
composed  of  rising  young  Conservatives 
like  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  for  one 
cause  or  another  have  broken  absolutely 
away  from  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment  and   make   it   their   chief   political 


work  to  oppose  and  harass  the  admin- 
istration at  almost  every  sitting  of  the 
House.  Many  habitual  supporters  of 
the  Government  who  do  not  identify 
themselves  with  this  new  party  have  been 
chilling  off  in  their  devotion  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  showing  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  House.  The 
Government  majority  has  been  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number  on  several  recent 
occasions,  and  might  have  been  turned 
into  a  minority  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  National  Party  is  naturally  most 
unwilling  at  present  to  swell  the  numbers 
in  any  vote  hostile  to  the  Government. 
The  reason  for  this  unusual  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  is,  of 
course,  that  the  Government  has  prom- 
ised to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  the  land  question  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  hope  and  belief  of  all  Irish- 
men is  that  this  measure  may  prove  to 
be  a  real  settlement  of  that  great  national 
trouble.  Under  these  conditions  the  Irish 
members  are  determined,  and  with  the 
fullest  approval  of  the  Irish  people  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment every  fair  chance  of  accomplishing 
a  work  of  such  immense  importance.  A 
certain  additional  piquancy  is  given  to  the 
result  of  the  Woolwich  election  by  the 
fact  that  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Crook? 
to  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  return  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  same  assembly  after 
his  South  African  tour. 

I  must  say  that  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
this  Woolwich  triumph  of  advanced 
opinions  sounds  an  alarm  more  ominous 
even  to  the  Liberal  Imperialists  than  to 
the  Conservative  administration.  The 
one  great  hope  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
was  that  they  could  rise  to  power  by 
forming  a  coalition  between  the  Imperial- 
ists who  still  professed  to  maintain  the 
doctrines  of  Liberalism  and  the  Imperial- 
ists who  proclaimed  themselves  Con- 
servative, but  were  willing  to  call  the 
Liberal  Jingo  their  brother.  Now  the 
Woolwich  triumph  is  above  all  other 
things  the  triumph  of  those  who  advocate 
a  policy  of  peace,  economy  and  progress. 

Amid  the  excitement  of  political  events 
the  world  of  literature  has  seen  with 
deep  regret  the  passing  away  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  modern  repre- 
sentatives.   I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
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the  death  of  Joseph  Henry  Shorthouse, 
the  author  of  '*  John  Inglesant."  When 
that  novel  made  its  appearance  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  name  of  its  author 
was  ahnost  absokitely  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  and  with  the  publication 
of  the  book  that  name  at  once  became 
famous.  Not  many  English  novels  since 
the  days  of  George  Eliot  have  won  for 
their  authors  so  sudden  a  celebrity.  Mr. 
Shorthouse  wrote  other  charming  and 
brilliant  books,  but  his  fame  will  rest  on 
"  John  Inglesant."  The  book  is  fairly 
open  to  some  disparaging  criticism,  but 
its  imaginative  power,  its  vivid  pictur- 
esqueness  and  its  exquisite  style  carry 
the  reader  away  from  any  inclination  for 
exacting  criticism.  A  story  used  to  cir- 
culate in  the  London  literary  world  about 
two  criticisms  said  to  have  been  made 
by  two  very  different  men  on  the  novel 
about  which  every  one  was  then  talking. 
Professor  Gardiner,  the  eminent  histo- 
rian of  the  Stuart  and  the  Restoration 
times,  was  said  to  have  declared  his  warm 
admiration  for  much  of  the  book,  but  to 
have  added  that  he  thought  it  was  a  pity 
the  writer  had  not  made  himself  better 
acquainted  with  Stuart  history  before 
writing  certain  of  its  passages.  Cardinal 
Manning,  as  the  story  went,  gave  his 
warmest  praise  to  the  style  and  many 
parts  of  the  novel,  but  expressed  his  great 
regret  that  Shorthouse  should  not  have 
obtained  some  accurate  information  about 
the  arrangements  of  the  Papal  court  be- 
fore venturing  on  the  Roman  scenes.  I 
certainly  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  story  which  told  of  these  two 
criticisms,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that 
historical  precision  was  not  the  author's 
strongest  point,  and  that  ''  John  Ingle- 
sant "  owed  its  great  success  to  its  im- 
aginative power,  its  eloquent  half-poetic 
style,  and  its  sympathetic  penetration 
into  human  feeling.  We  can  all  remember 
the  enthusiastic  commendation  given  to 
"  John  Inglesant  "  by  Gladstone,  and  the 
immediate  effect  which  his  panegyric  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  public.  But 
the  story,  I  feel  well  assured,  would  have 
made  its  way  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
intelligent  readers  if  it  had  never  been 
commended  by  a  great  statesman.  Short- 
house  was  not  a  man  who  mingled  much 
in  London  society,  but  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  some  friends  who  were 
also  friends  of  his,  and  thus  to  meet  him 


often  during  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  It 
was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  meet  him,  for 
he  was  utterly  unspoiled  by  his  sudden 
success.  His  name  will  live  in  our 
literature. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  of 
our  living  novelists  has  just  been  giving 
to  the  world  a  piece  of  work  about  the 
success  of  which  it  is  safe  to  make  a 
confident  prediction.  This  book  is  called 
*'  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Rye- 
croft,"  and  its  author  is  George  Gissing. 
I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of 


GEORGE  GISSING 

Mr.  Gissing's  works  and  I  do  not  think 
he  has  ever  given  to  the  world  anything 
better  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
The  book  professes  to  be  the  life-story  of 
a  hard  working  English  author,  who  rose 
from  poverty  and  utter  obscurity  and 
strove  to  fight  his  way  through  all  manner 
of  difficulties  and  disheartenments  into 
some  sort  of  literary  success.  The  preface 
tells  us  that ''  at  the  age  of  fifty,  just  when 
his  health  had  begun  to  fail  and  his 
energies  to  show  abatement,  Ryecroft 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  find  himself 
suddenly  released  from  toil  and  to  enter 
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upon  a  period  of  such  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  condition  as  he  had  never  dared 
to  hope."  This  stroke  of  good  fortune 
was  the  entirely  unexpected  bequest  by  a 
dying  friend  of  an  annuity  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  Thereupon  Ryecroft  gives 
up  the  struggle  for  success  in  literature 
and  settles  down  to  a  quiet  spot  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  is  spent.  The  thoughts,  the  fancies, 
the  memories,  the  regrets,  the  emotions 
of  these  closing  years  make  up  the  story, 
if  story  it  can  be  called,  which  is  told  in 
this  volume.  George  Gissing,  who  signs 
the  preface  with  his  own  initials,  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  Rye- 
croft's  papers,  and  in  these  papers  he 
f  und  such  record  of  Ryecroft's  passing 
moods  as  enabled  him  to  give  the  history 
of  these  later  years  in  Ryecroft's  own 
words.  Of  course,  we  must  understand 
that  the  preface  is  itself  a  part  of  the 
whole  romance,  and  that  Mr.  Gissing  is 
himself  the  author  of  these  papers  from 
which  he  professes  to  evolve  the  life  and 
the  thoughts  of  his  hero. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  have  appeared  in  English  literature 
for  many  years.  The  whole  idea  is 
original.  The  reader  is  told  how  an 
author  who  had  broken  down  in  the 
struggle  for  success  and  even  the  means 
of  existence  is  suddenly  put  in  a  position 
of  ease  and  comfort  and  how  he  spends 
his  time  and  occupies  his  thoughts  dur- 
ing the  short  remainder  of  his  life.  Out 
of  these  materials  is  constructed  a  living 


picture  of  the  man  himself,  his  feelings, 
his  thoughts,  his  dreams,  his  memories, 
his  regrets,  his  whole  life  and  soul,  and 
the  picture  is  of  one  who  could  have  en- 
joyed the  best  gifts  of  life,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  great  thoughts,  and  perhaps  even  of 
great  deeds,  and  yet  was  of  kin  with  all  of 
us  ordinary  mortals.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  ordinary  novel  reader  will  be  greatly 
taken  by  such  a  book,  for  it  has  actually 
no  story  to  tell  and  the  element  of  love  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  creation.  It  is 
the  study  of  a  human  soul,  and  as  such 
must  be  welcomed  or  left  unread.  But 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  the  book  will 
find  close  readers  and  appreciative  ad- 
mirers among  the  educated  public  every- 
where. It  may  seem  a  strange  sort  of 
comparison  to  make,  but  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  this  Ryecroft  story  reminds 
me  sometimes  of  the  writings  of  Rousseau. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  morbidness 
too  often  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
'■  the  self-torturing  sophist,"  as  Byron 
called  Rousseau,  but  there  is  much  of 
Rousseau's  deep  feeling  and  poetic 
eloquence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
readers  will  at  once  begin  to  conjecture 
that  Mr.  Gissing  is  to  some  extent 
autobiographical,  and  is  revealing  to  the 
v/orld  some  passages  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. I  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on 
that  subject,  and  I  am  quite  content  to 
accept  the  volume  as  the  product  of  the 
author's  imagination  and  as  a  sympa- 
thetic and  thoroughly  artistic  embodi- 
ment of  a  human  soul. 

London,  England. 


A    Song    for    Easter    Morning 

By  Ernest  Neal  Lyon 


There   is  an  old   English   foUc-legend   that   the  sun  dances  with  joy  on  Easter  morning. 

The  Children  Sing: 

Come  rise  up  early  this  Easter  morn ; 

Come  rise  up  early  and  see 
What  marvel  doth  the  hills  adorn 

With  holy  misterie ! 


The  Elder  People  Reply: 

Ah,  so,  even  so,  shall  Mary's  Sonne 

The  blisse  of  Easter  impart, 
And  ever  a  charitee  be  done 

He  daunceth  in  the  heart! 


The  Sonne,  who  cloked  his  countenance, 
When  our  blessed  Lord  Christe  was  slain. 

Right  gayly  doeth  an  Easter  daunce 
Now  Christe  be  risen  agayne. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  Christe  hung  on 
the  tree, 

The  Sonne  was  hidden  for  shame ; 
So  now  he  daunceth  wonderly — 

Be  praise  to  Jesu's  name! 


Now  banysh  afar  thy  hevynesse, 

And  cheerily  sing  alway. 
The  gracious   Sonne  of  Righteousnesse 

Hath  risen  for  thee  to-day, — 

Hath  risen  for  thee  and  all  mankynde, 
Who  follow  in  sweete  accord, 

Who  rise  up  early  this  morn  to  fynde 
The  will  of  the  living  Lord ! 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Reminiscences  of  Bismarck 

No  one  biographer  can  give  an  ade- 
quate definition  of  a  great  man's  person- 
ality. For  such  a  man  is  hke  a  great 
city,  composed  of  many  characters.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Bismarck,  who 
acted  well  so  many  roles  in  the  national 
drama  that  resulted  in  United  Germany. 
And  we  cannot  hope  to  know  the  man 
as  he  really  was  until  friends  and  ene- 
mies have  furnished  representations  of 
his  life,  until  both  have  been  qualified  by 
the  facts  and  comparisons  of  the  judicial 
historian,  and  until  time  itself  has 
focused  a  proper  perspective  upon  his 
achievements. 

Meanwhile  an  English  Boswell  has 
arisen  to  do  him  honor.*  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  published  a 
series  of  popular  essays  under  the  title 
"  Imperial  Germany."  When  Bismarck 
read  the  book  he  invited  the  author  to 
visit  him  at  Friedrichsruh,  whither  he 
had  retired  after  the  young  Kaiser's  curt 
dismissal.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  friendship  that  lasted  through  the  re- 
maining seven  years  of  Bismarck's  life. 
During  that  period  Mr.  Whitman  was 
often  his  guest,  both  in  the  Saxon  Forest 
and  at  Varzin.  And  this  volume  is  of 
peculiar  interest  because  it  contains  the 
last  impressions  of  a  great  man  already 
passing  into  the  coma  of  old  age  and 
dealth — altho  in  this  connection  the  au- 
thor is  careful  to  affirm  that  Bismarck 
died  without  showing  senility  or  any 
decadance  in  mental  power.  His  melan- 
cholia was  due  to  the  morose  German 
temperament ;  and  up  to  the  last,  Mr. 
Whitman  declares,  he  was  master  of  a 
humor  that  played  like  sunlight  upon  the 
dark  background  of  his  sadder  nature. 

The  book  is  also  valuable  on  account 
of  the  setting  it  gives  to  Bismarck's  last 
days.  It  goes  far  to  prove  that  his  dig- 
nity was  real,  not  political.  The  majesty 
of  the  man's  nature  was  such  that  the 
silent    sombre    forest    seemed    a    fitting 

*  Peksonal  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bis- 
MAKCK.  Bij  Sidney  Whitman.  New  York  :  D,  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    $1.60  net. 


rather  than  a  trying  background.  Few 
men  who  lived  so  long  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  public  life  have  been 
able  to  stand  this  test  of  herculean  sim- 
plicity. They  revolt  at  Nature's  lack  of 
homage.  They  have  lost  in  an  artificial 
existence  the  silent  sense  of  kinship  to  her 
winter  moods  and  hoary  crags.  Not  so 
with  Bismarck;  his  heart  turned  back 
with  grave  content  to  her  grim  silences. 

And  having  finished  his  life,  he  had  no 
political  reserve  in  discussing  those 
views  and  inspirations  that  had  evident- 
ly shaped  his  talent  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomat.  His  interest  in  affairs  was 
national  rather  than  personal.  He  cared 
more  for  conditions  that  brought  forth 
or  retarded  great  events  than  he  did  for 
individuals.  The  one  man  counted  for 
nothing  in  his  policy.  But  he  had  a 
Titan's  mind  for  kneading  little  king- 
doms into  a  great  empire.  And  altho 
he  had  a  huge  Old-Testament  idea  of 
God,  his  relations  to  men  and  affairs 
were  at  all  times  practical,  eflfective, 
rather  than  ethical.  He  governed,  and 
left  ethics  to  the  governed.  And  his  con- 
tempt for  Gladstone  was  based  upon  this 
fundamental  difference  in  character.  His 
own  experience  in  statecraft  led  him  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  English 
diplomat's  piety. 

His  opinions  of  royalty  were  curiously 
passionless.  "  But  if  anything,"  he  says, 
"I  feared  the  princes  and  trusted  the  peo- 
ple." He  thought  that  for  a  long  time 
the  royal  families  of  Europe  and  Eng- 
land had  practiced  a  sort  of  Free  Mason- 
ry that  did  not  always  insure  justice  to 
faithful  servants.  And,  alluding  to  his 
own  entrance  into  public  life,  he  said  he 
had  found  royalty  "  in  a  bad  way,"  too 
feeble  to  command  obedience  or  even 
respect ;  and  in  the  end  he  feared  that 
he  had  given  it  too  much  assistance. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  Bismarck's 
philosophy  in  relation  to  foreign  powers ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed that  the  iron  hand  of  the  old 
Chancellor  was  guided  by  a  theory  of 
political  economy  that  was  not  only 
shrewd    but  comprehensive.     He  had  a 
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poor  opinion  of  the  French  on  the  whole, 
and  thought  that  the  English  would  lose 
much  of  their  "  veracity  "  by  association 
and  intermarriage  with  them.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  English,  but  at  last  he  came 
to  think  more  highly  of  the  Russian 
character.  This  partiality  probably  arose 
from  the  similarity  he  observed  between 
his  own  disposition  to  predestinate  na- 
tional futures,  and  the  inflexible  will  of 
Russian  statesmen  along  the  same  line. 
He  valued  his  position  as  an  officer  in 
the  Prussian  Army  more  than  he  did  his 
achievements  as  a  diplomat.  "  The  posi- 
tion of  a  Foreign  Minister,"  he  said,  "  is 
at  best  the  precarious  one  of  a  tight  rope 
dancer."  And  so  far  from  holding  Napo- 
leon's opinion  that  there  is  no  such  word 
as  "  impossible,"  his  favorite  saying  was, 
"  You  cannot  regulate  a  current,  much 
less  attempt  to  go  against  it ;  at  most  you 


may  succeed  in  steering 
carefully  with  it."  The 
difference  in  two  such 
points  of  view  comes  of 
course  from  a  difference 
in  profession.  Napoleon 
made  the  term  "  impossi- 
ble "  obsolete  in  his  own 
vocabulary  when  he 
dragged  his  cannons 
across  the  Alps.  H  e 
made  and  destroyed  king- 
doms with  his  sword.  But 
Bismarck  was  so  much  of 
a  soldier  only  in  spirit. 
Intellectually,  he  was  a 
statesman  and  diplomat,  a 
huge  spiderweb  maker  of 
Empire. 

The  concluding  chap- 
ters of  the  volume  give  a 
summary  of  Bismarck's 
character.  But  this  is  not 
of  much  value,  since  the 
author  by  this  time  is  so 
dominated  by  his  affec- 
tions that  his  very  lan- 
guage is  weak.  And  in- 
deed the  whole  volume  is 
written  with  more  tender- 
ness than  power.  Appar- 
ently little  attempt  has 
been  madeatarrangingthe 
material  logically.  Many 
paragraphs  fit  as  well 
in  one  chapter  as  another.  But  they  are 
invariably  set  down  in  the  chronological 
order  of  utterance.  Whatever  Bis- 
marck said  was  recorded  there,  whether 
the  observation  fitted  in  with  what  had 
preceded  or  not.  This  gives  an  air  of 
naturalness,  however,  that  is  increased 
by  many  interesting  domestic  details. 
And,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Whitman  has 
performed  his  task  with  a  self-abnega- 
tion that  is  almost  too  becoming. 

Reason  and  Revelation 

As  an  exposition  by  one  of  its  most 
eminent  representatives  of  the  dominant 
type  of  religious  Philosophy  in  the 
Church  of  England  to-day,  this  volume* 
is  of  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  are 

•  Reason  and  Revelation.  An  Essay  in  Chris- 
tian Apology.  By  J.  R.  llUngworth.  New  York  : 
The  MacmiUan  Co.    ?2.00. 
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concerned  with  religious  problems  as 
such,  but  to  all  who  would  understand 
the  present  thought  and  tendency  of  that 
Church.  As  with  the  school  of  thought 
which  he  represents,  the  great  word  with 
this  author  is  the  Incarnation.  In  that  is 
contained  for  him  the  whole  essence  of 
the  Gospel,  it  is  that  which  gives  it  all  its 
authority  and  power,  it  is  by  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  that  doctrine  that  Christianity 
stands  or  falls.  Hence  the  whole  aim  of 
this  volume  is  to  show  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  doctrine. 

In  this  attempt  he  appeals  to  three  dis- 
tinct lines  of  evidence:  First,  to  the 
course  of  philosophic  thought,  leading 
irresistibly,  as  he  tries  to  show,  to  a 
spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse; secondly,  to  the  historic  facts  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  finally  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  its  presence  in  the  world  of 
the  Living  Church.  Viewed  rationally, 
he  says,  "  the  Universe  points  to  Ideal- 
ism, and  Idealism  to  Theism,  and  Theism 
to  a  Revelation,  and  Revelation  to  an  In- 
carnation." 

In  order  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  these 
lines  of  evidence  the  author  admits  and 
even  insists  that  they  must  be  approached 
with  certain  predispositions  in  their 
favor,  but  defends  this  as  a  sound  philo- 
sophical principle,  arguing,  in  the  name 
of  Lotze,  that  truth  of  any  kind  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  an 
affinity,  a  liking  for  it.  Before  the  mind 
is  competent  to  judge  moral  and  spiritual 
truths,  it  must  feel  the  weight  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  To  be  insensible  to 
such  values  is  to  be  disqualified  for  a 
rational  criticism  of  religious  evidences. 
With  such  a  weapon  in  his  hands  the  au- 
thor naturally  has  an  easy  time  with 
his  philosophical  opponents.  Not  to  see 
evidence  as  he  sees  it  is  to  prove  them- 
selves blind !  And  his  treatment  of  bib- 
lical critics  is  equally  artful  and  effective. 
Note,  for  example,  his  way  of  vindicating 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  On  purely  historical  grounds 
he  admits  that  the  evidence  is  not  very 
strong.  But  when  the  soul  is  once  con- 
vinced on  purely  philosophical  or  moral 
grounds  that  the  Incarnation  is  a  fact, 
then  how  natural,  how  inevitable  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Gospel,  which  tells  so 
much  of  the  Incarnation,  should  have 
been  written  by  Christ's  most  intimate 


disciple,  for  who  else  could  have  known 
so  much  of  that  sublime  mystery  as  he? 
As  to  its  form,  the  book  is  written  in 
excellent  English,  it  abounds  in  happy 
and  suggestive  illustration  and  has  the 
note  of  sincerity ;  but  as  its  author  tacitly 
admits,  it  will  prove  convincing  only  to 
those  who  are  already  convinced. 

Julie  de   Lespinasse 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
last  novel  is  based  on  the  romantic  story 
of  Julie  de  Lespinasse  lends  a  peculiar 
timeliness  to  this  cheaper  edition  of  Miss 
Wormeley's  admirable  translation  of  the 
Letters.*  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they 
ought  not  to  owe  their  popularity  even  in 
America  to  any  such  adventitious  cause, 
for  in  themselves  they  are  one  of  the  few 
extraordinary  revelations  of  passion  in 
literature. 

Julie  de  Lespinasse  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  Comtesse  d'Albon,  "  a 
lady  of  condition  in  Burgundy."  By 
a  series  of  apparent  disasters — first, 
through  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
later  through  a  misunderstanding  with 
Madame  du  Defifand,  who  had  in  a  sense 
adopted  her — she  became  the  mistress  of  a 
salon  which  for  ten  years  was  one  of  the 
social  and  literary  features  of  Paris.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends  who 
represented  "  the  flower  of  the  minds  of 
her  age  " — ^^d'Alembert,  Turgot,  Chevalier 
de  Chastellux,  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  the 
future  cardinal,  Diderot,  La  Harpe,  and 
Shelburne.  And  during  the  whole  of  her 
life  she  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  per- 
son of  charm  and  intelligence,  but  of  un- 
impeachable virtue. 

This  was  all  that  was  known  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse  until  1809,  when 
the  widow  of  M.  de  Guibert  published 
this  volume  of  letters,  written  to  her  hus- 
band by  his  mistress  during  the  years  be- 
tween 1773  and  1776.  Men  still  living 
remembered  well  the  lovely  woman, 
whose  social  genius  equaled  that  of  the 
immortal  "  Corinne,"  whose  life  was  a 
long  tenderness  for  her  friends.  Thus 
society  was  not  only  scandalized,  it  was 
interested,    amazed.      This    posthumous 

•  Letters  of  Mlih.  de  Lespinasse.  Translated 
hy  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  Boston  :  Hardy. 
Pratt  and  Co.  Fourth  and  popular  edition.  $1.25 
net. 
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development  of  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse's  character  was  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  their 
morning"  mass. 

But  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  these 
Letters  as  the  intimate  revelations  of  a 
person  known  to  some  of  us,  but  rather 
as  they  reveal  the  disordered  elements  of 
a  woman's  mind  whose  torture  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  she  remained  noble,  spirit- 
ually faithful  to  honor  and  virtue  after 
the  loss  of  both.  The  human  heart  can 
know    no    greater    tragedy    than    this. 


JULIE  DE  LESPINASSE 

Rather  than  an  abyss,  it  is  a  lonely  hight 
of  sorrow,  from  which  the  very  angels 
of  God  are  banished.  It  is  a  frightful 
aspiration  of  the  soul  which  survives  the 
death  of  purity  and  holiness.  And  noth- 
ing is  more  woful  than  this  virtue  of 
the  soul  when  it  outlasts  our  material  vir- 
tue. Then  we  have  morning  and  mid- 
night in  one  sad  heart — the  darkness  that 
never  can  be  lightened,  and  the  light  in 
which  the  shadow  of  every  sin  lies  black. 
It  is  a  perpetual  Judgment  Day,  edged 
up  with  a  horrible  night. 

In  some  women  love  is  a  tide  that  rises 
once  and  falls  forever ;  in  others  it  is  an 
artificial  sentimentality,  and  in  some  it  is 
a  power,  a  splendid  energy ;  but  in  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse  it  was  a  kind  of 
loss,  an  abandonment.    She  w^s  of  those 


natures  who  can  live  only  in  a  flame.  A 
great  passion  is  the  necessary  expression 
of  their  emotions.  They  are  consumed 
by  their  virtues  or  vices.  With  her  love 
was  the  illumination  she  made  of  her- 
self. And  in  the  light  of  it  she  was  ca- 
pable of  any  sacrifice,  of  all  regret.  "  I 
have  a  strength,  or  a  faculty,  which 
makes  me  equal  to  everything,"  she 
writes  upon  one  occasion,  "  it  is  that  of 
knowing  how  to  suffer,  and  to  suffer 
much  without  complaint."  And  indeed 
this  was  her  involuntary  system  of  purifi- 
cation. It  was  the  sackcloth  that  she 
wore  beneath  the  brilliant  exterior  of  her 
social  life. 

But  the  strangest  mystery  of  this  wom- 
an's character  was  that  she  could  be  at- 
tracted by  the  evil  genius,  the  charlatan 
personality  of  a  man  like  M.  de  Guibert, 
while  remaining  always  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  another  and  nobler  man.  M. 
de  Mora,  the  accepted  lover  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse,  had  died  shortly 
after  she  met  de  Guibert.  But  these  let- 
ters prove  conclusively  that  she  loved  de 
Mora  with  a  tender  and  pure  devotion 
until  the  day  of  her  death.  And  this,  no 
doubt,  goes  to  show  that  only  persons  of 
great  passions  are  really  capable  of  the 
ideality  so  essential  to  the  development 
of  Platonic  love,  whereas  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  assume  that  this  is  a  form  of 
affection  peculiar  to  cold  and  barren  na- 
tures. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  much 
affected  by  the  immorality,  the  intellec- 
tual excesses  and  the  lack  of  reserve 
that  characterized  the  life  and  literature 
of  her  day.  She  lived  during  a  period 
when  men  were  learning  once  more  to 
think,  but  not  to  reflect,  to  qualify  thought 
with  age  and  wisdom.  There  was  no- 
where in  the  whole  mind  of  France  a 
proper  sense  of  proportion.  Mental  and 
moral  license  was  hurrying  the  nation  on 
to  the  bloody  tides  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  that  fair  illusion,  the  ''  Goddess  of 
Reason."  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  woman  should  aban- 
don herself  to  a  '*  testimony  of  passion," 
more  incredible  than  scandalous  in  the 
lengths  to  which  it  swept  her  from  the 
poles  of  her  true  nature.  We  cannot  con- 
demn her  according  to  the  standards  of 
our  own  times,  for  she  belonged  to  an 
epoch  when  the  definitions  of  ^^ood  and 
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evil  were  not  so  dogmatic  as  they  are 
now,  and  custom  and  experience  con- 
fused botli  into  a  sentimental  form  of  ex- 
istence. The  wonder  is  not  that  this 
woman  slunild  have  sinned,  but  tliat  she 
could  and  did  repent. 

Some  Versions    of  Ang-lo-Saxon 

Poetry 

Professor  Cook  and  Mr.  Tinker,  of 
Yale,  have  got  together  a  small  collec- 
tion of  specimen  translations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry*,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  published  elsewhere,  while 
others  were  made  expressly  for  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Of  the  former  sort  in 
particular  the  volume  includes  Tenny- 
son's "  Battle  of  Brunanburh,"  Mr. 
Henry  Morley's  "  Widsith  and  Judith," 
and  extracts  from  Mr.  Tinker's  ''  Beo- 
wulf," which  we  spoke  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Whether  or  not  one  quite  agree 
with  the  editors'  estimate  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  the  aim  of  the  book  cannot 
fail  of  commendation.  "  By  two  things, 
at  least,"  it  is  said  in  the  preface,  *'  this 
poetry  at  itb  best  is  characterized,  by  the 
sense  of  reality  and  the  instinct  of  rever- 
ence. The  poet  writes  with  his  eye  upon 
the  object,  but  it  is  with  an  eye  that  ad- 
mires, that  discerns  spiritual  qualities 
and  meanings,  with  the  eye  of  the  soul 
no  less  than  that  of  the  body.  Here  i? 
vivid  apprehension,  profoundly  imagina- 
tive insight,  worshipful  awe,  and  some- 
times a  masterly  restraint  in  expression," 
Now  this  is  very  true,  relatively ;  only 
in  comparing  "  Beowulf,"  for  instance,  as 
the  editors  desire  us  to  do,  "  in  imagery, 
in  character-painting  (sic),  in  varietv 
of  interest,  and  in  loftiness  of  sentiment 
with  the  'Iliad,'  the  '  ^neid,'  or  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  "  let  us  not  forget,  in  Lessing's 
words,  *'  Kleinigkeiten  als  Kleinigkeiten, 
iind  wichtige  Dinge  als  wichtige  Dinge 
zn  hehandeln,"  to  treat  trifles  as  trifles 
and  things  of  importance  as  things  of 
importance.  Then  we  shall  not  be 
tempted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  say  that 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
"  Beowulf  "  and  Homer,  or  to  forget,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  largely  that  compari- 

*  Select  Translations  from  Old  English 
Poetry.  Edited,  with  Prefatory  Notes  and  In- 
dexes, hy  Albert  8.  Cook  and  Chauncep  B.  Tinker. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.00. 


son  is  a  matter  of  contrast,  as  Dr.  Sweet 
dous  when,  according  to  our  editors,  he 
declares  in  the  language  of  indiscrimi- 
nate superlative  that  Judith  *'  combines 
the  '  highest  dramatic  and  constructive 
power  with  the  utmost  brilliance  of 
language  and  meter.'  "  What  more  is 
there  left  to  say  of  Shakespeare? 

"  To  this  end  " — namely,  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  Anglo-Saxon  with  other 
poetry,  so  the  preface  continues — *'  speci- 
mens of  the  better  Old  English  poetry, 
translated,  where  that  is  possible,  rather 
than  traduced,  should  be  drawn  from 
the  cabinets  of  professional  scholars  into 
the  light  of  day."  And  the  phrase  is 
reiterated.  "  Translated,  where  that  is 
possible,  rather  than  traduced — such  has 
been  our  ideal."  And  a  very  commend- 
able one,  too ;  for  there  has  been  of  late 
too  little  translation  and  altogether  too 
much  traduction,  from  flippant  ballad 
movements  to  pedantic  reproductions  of 
measures  and  constructions  so  little  Eng- 
lish in  sense  and  sentiment  as  to  be  wed 
nigh  unintelligible  save  to  the  student 
of  Anglo-Saxon  himself.  In  this  respect, 
then,  the  present  collection  is  well  de- 
serving of  praise ;  the  versions  included 
do  make  intelligible  English  of  the 
original.  Very  likely  they  may  not  all 
stand  as  permanent  models ;  there  are 
noticeable  here  and  there  traces  of 
romantic  and  sentimental  intrusion, 
which  the  translation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
will  have  to  beware  of  more  and  more, 
the  better  it  grows  as  verse.  And  yet  as 
a  whole  ''  the  book,"  in  accordance  with 
the  modest  wish  of  its  makers,  "  should 
be  useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  different 
{sic)  methods  of  translating  our  older 
poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  point  the 
way  to  something  better  than  its  own 
present  form  " — that  and  even  more. 

Spirals  in  Nature  and  Art.  By  Theodore 
Andrea  Cook  New  York :  E  P.  Button 
&  Co  ,   $2.50  net. 

The  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  a 
name  to  conjure  by;  and  the  author  of 
this  curious  treatise  has  enlisted  our  in- 
terest before  we  have  read  the  first  page 
by  telling  us  his  work  is  based  on  the 
manuscripts  of  that  greatest  personality 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  final  cause,  so 
to  speak,  of  Mr.  Cook's  inquisitive  study 
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of  spirals  is  to  show  that 

the  escalicr  a  jour,  the  fa- 
mous    stairs    of    the    old 

chateau  de  Blois,  of  Tou- 

raine,     was     designed     by 

Leonardo.     To  this  end  he 

has  gathered  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  going 

to  prove  by  the  process  of 

elimination  that  no  one  else 

could  have  been  the  builder. 

On   the   whole   his   simple 

declaration  that  this  piece 

of  architecture,  almost  the 

most  exquisite  in  the  world, 

was  never  claimed  by  any 

builder    and    that    no    one 

could  have  designed  it  save 

a  universal  genius,  carries 

more  conviction  to  us  than 

any  of  his   more   intricate 

arguments.    As    for   the 

latter,  they  have  their  own 

interest    apart    from    their 

bearing    on     Mr.     Cook's 

thesis.    We    agree    with 

Prof.  Ray  Lankaster,  who 

has  written  a  preface  to  the 

book,  when  he  says  that  he 

is  not  so  much  interested  in 

the  attribution  of  a  certain 

staircase    to    Leonardo    as 

in  the  steps  by  which  Mr. 

Cook    seeks    to    enforce    a 

theory     which    cannot    be 

proved  The  "  steps  "  con- 
sist of  a  curious  examina- 
tion   and     comparison    of 

ot     climbing     plants,     and     of     those 

strange     spiral     staircases     which     the 

inhabitants     of     shells     construct     and 

down    which    they    seem    to    slide    into 

their  new  quarters  when  they  have  out- 
grown the  old.  It 
was  indeed  the  won- 
derful likeness  o  f 
the  spiral  staircase  at 
Blois  to  a  certain 
shell  that  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  Mr. 
Cook  of  seeking  for 
the  architect  in  one 
who  had  deliberately 
copied  its  fourfold 
helix.  Another  strik- 
i  n  g  peculiarity  o  f 
t  h  e  Blois  staircase 
is    that    it    forms    a 


Kscalier  ft  jour,  Chftteau  de  Blois.     The  Central  Shaft 


the    growth 


\^ 


Rare  Sinistral  Form 
of  Valuta  Veapertilio 


sinistral  spiral  suggesting  its  con- 
struction by  a  left-handed  man.  Now 
Leonardo  was,  it  is  well  known, 
left-handed,  and  every  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  his  manuscripts  (them- 
selves written  from  right  to  left)  is  aware 
that  he  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  of 
all  kinds  of  spirals  in  nature.  Altho  the 
ingenious  writer  of  the  present  treatise 
cannot  absolutely  prove  his  theory,  he 
has  thrown  some  will-o'-the-wisp  side 
lights  on  the  work  of  the  most  mysterious 
genius  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  he  has 
written  a  book  of  suggestive  fascination. 

Kent  Fort  Manor.  By  William  Henry  Bab- 
cock.  Philadelphia:  Henry  T.  Coates  & 
Co. 

A  story  of  Civil  War  times.  Locale: 
Kent  Island,  Md.  Dramatis  persona:: 
Roderick   Claiborne   and   family,  retain- 
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ers,  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  su- 
pernumeraries— to  say  nothing-  of  Jack, 
the  "  demon-wise  "  raccoon.  The  plot 
involves  a  hidden  treasure  that  is  never 
found;  an  "occult  political"  dispatch 
which  is  continually  being  lost;  an  "  in- 
herited memory "  which,  to  quote  the 
author,  "  was  in  some  sense  the  fountain 
of  it  (the  tale)  and  runs  all  through  it 
with  increasing  stress  and  volume  until 
it  supplies  the  climax,"  and  two  love  in- 
terests— with  more  or  less  love  and  little 
or  no  interest.  Diffuse,  inconclusive  and 
poorly  proportioned  as  it  is,  the  book  still 
gives  evidence  of  a  certain  power  that,  if 
properly  applied,  might  achieve  bettei 
things.  The  typographical  errors  that 
pepper  the  pa^es  add  a  spice  to  the  text 
which  the  author  might  have  preferred 
to  introduce  personally  if  he  had  seen  his 
wav  to  it. 

The  Archierey  of  Samara.  By  Henry  Ilio- 
wizi.  Philadelphia:  Henry  T.  Coates  & 
Co. 

This  volume  is  the  attempt  of  a  Jew  to 
dramatize  the  woes  of  his  people  in  Rus- 
sia. In  his  own  words,  "  it  is  an  effort 
to  show  youth  in  revolt  against  chains; 
faith  in  conflict  with  force  and  self- 
deception,  .  .  .  devotion  hurling  de- 
fiance at  death ;  tragedy  standing  mute  in 
the  face  of  untold  woe;  prejudice  suc- 
cumbing to  the  charm  of  generosity ;  vil- 
lainy rushing  to  its  doom ;  misery  ideal- 
ized, principle  glorified," — in  short,  a 
protest  written  with  the  bitterness  of  a 
wronged  man.  And  so  it  proves  the  au- 
thor to  be  more  of  an  Israelite  than  an 
artist.  The  truth  is,  when  a  man  has  a 
grievance,  he  has  a  brain  fever  to  that 
extent.  As  in  this  case,  the  hot  fury  en- 
gendered by  his  wrongs  amounts  to  a 
sort  of  literary  delirium.  He  sees  the 
whole  world  against  the  dark  background 
of  his  own  sorrow,  and  his  condemnation 
is  so  sweeping  that  almost  the  reader 
feels  himself  under  the  ban  of  one  who 
has  been  denied  the  boon  even  of  an 
heroic  martyrdom,  but  has  suffered  only 
meanly,  silently  for  his  faith  from  first 
to  last. 


European   and  Japanese    Gardens.      Philadel- 
phia:  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  $2.00. 

This  volume  gives  us  a  short  account 
of  the  best  gardens  of  the  world.     Four 


papers  were  read  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1900,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects.  These  pa- 
pers, enlarged  and  profusely  illustrated, 
make  a  most  instructive  and  delightful 
book  on  gardening.  Our  architects  wish 
Americans  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
garden  should  be  designed  with  the 
house.  Italian  gardens  are  most  fully 
and  carefully  described  by  Prof.  A.  D. 
F.  Hamlin.  We  are  made  to  see  the  hill- 
side cut  in  terraces,  architecturally 
treated,  with  running  water,  fountains 
and  cascades,  a  classic  union  of  art  and 
nature.  There  are  six  illustrations  of  Villa 
Lanti,  the  one  well  preserved  antique 
villa,  designed  chiefly  by  Vignola.  Six 
illustrations  are  given  of  Villa  Borghese 
and  Boboli  Gardens,  five  each  of  Villa 
d'Este,  at  Tivoli,  and  Caserta,  and  single 
designs  from  many  other  gardens.  Thus 
Mr.  Hamlin's  article  is  a  full  guide-book 
for  the  most  famous  gardens  of  Italy. 
The  ilex  or  stone-pine  bosquet  on  the 
hillside,  the  water  works  above  the  villa, 
with  balustrades  and  fountains,  descend- 
ing by  terraces  to  the  house  and  the  gar- 
den below,  where  nature  was  pruned  into 
formal  ways  to  suit  the  caprice  or  fancy 
of  the  poet  or  painter  who  designed  the 
villa — all  these  garden  delights  are  faith- 
fully described  with  architectural  and  liter- 
ary skill.  A  great  contrast  to  these  antique 
villas  are  the  English  gardens  described 
by  R.  Clipson  Sturgis.  Here  is  a  natural, 
common-sense  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end ;  but,  Mr.  Sturgis  says,  "  for  lovable 
beauty  nothing  can  approach  the  Eng- 
lish garden."  Economy,  simplicity,  con- 
venience and  seclusion  are  characteristic 
considerations  in  an  English  garden.  It 
is  rather  to  satisfy  a  need  than  to  supply 
a  luxury.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
the  fore-court  and  the  base-court,  or,  as 
now  called,  kitchen  court.  All  through 
this  description  runs  the  feeling  of  care, 
thoroughness  and  economy.  In  so  short 
a  paper  of  course  little  is  said  of  the  old 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  gardens,  which 
are  so  fully  described  in  Lady  Amherst's 
book  on  English  gardens.  The  illustra- 
tions here  are  more  like  American  views. 
John  Galen  Howard  gives  an  account 
of  one  period  of  French  gardening.  A 
short  account  is  given  of  the  gardeners 
who  preceded  La  Notre,  the  three  Mol- 
lets,  Bernard  Palissy  and  Olivier  de 
Serres.    The  greater  part  of  the  paper  is 
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given  to  La  Notre,  the  great  French  de-  large  farm.  She  was  surrounded  from 
signer  of  Versailles.  Eleven  illustrations  babyhood  with  horses  and  dogs.  Under 
are  given  from  this  one  garden.  Fontaine-  an  old  gardener  she  learned  as  a  child  to 
bleau,  Chantilly,  Marly,  the  Tuileries,  bud  roses  and  graft  fruit  trees,  and  to 
Luxembourg,  St.  Cloud  and  St.  Germain  grow  bushes  and  trees  from  cuttings, 
are  other  gardens  illustrated.  The  When  the  babies  came  she  took  them  to 
little  Japanese  garden 
at  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position is  still  re- 
membered with  d  e  - 
light  by  those  who 
saw  it.  But  even  with 
that  in  mind  it  is  hard 
to  follow  the  descrip- 
tions of  Japanese  gar- 
dens given  by  Mr.  K. 
Honda,  with  "  Dedi- 
cation Stone,"  '*  Wor 
shiping  Stone,"  ''Per- 
fect View  .Stone," 
"  Water  Tray  Stone," 
"Moon  Shadow 
Stone,"  "  Stone  o  f 
the  Setting  Sun," 
'*  Stone  of  Two  Gods," 
and  numberless  other 
stones.  Instead  of  the 
fountains  of  the 
Italian  and  French 
gardens  the  Japanese 
use  stones,  lanterns 
and  bridges.  1 1  i  s 
hard  to  follow  or  un- 
derstand the  plans  of 
these  gardens  with  all 
their  poetic  stones 
and    romantic   trees, 

but    It    IS    possible    to  Frontispiece  to  "  A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden  " 

enjoy  the  views  of  tea 

gardens    and    the    plates    with    designs    the  country,  where  they  might  grow  up 

of     bamboo     fences,      stone     lanterns,    with  God's  world  about  them  and  she 

water-basins,       summer      houses      and 

bridges,  all  of  which  add  much  to  the 

charm  of  Japanese  gardens. 


with  them.  '*  For  more  than  a  dozen 
years  now,"  she  says,  ''  gardening  has 
been  my  joy — joy  in  summer  when 
watching  the  growth  and  bloom,  and  joy 
in  winter  when  planning  for  the  spring 

and  summer's  work."     She  recounts  as 

phot()Rraphs  taken  in  the  author's  garden,    among  the  delights  of  country  life  the 
New  York:  I  he  Macm.llan  Co.,^.75  net.    reading  of  catalogs  of  plants  and  seeds 
1  lis  IS  a  genial  and  sympathetic  story    and  the  making  out  of  lists  for  purchase ; 
ot  the  Howers  and  how  to  grow  them,    dreaming  beforehand  of  the  beauties  that 
liie  author  IS  a  natural  gardener  and  a    are  hidden  in  the  little  packets  of  seeds 


Woman's     Hardy     Garden.      By    Helena 
Kutherfurd  Ely.    With   Illustrations  from 


natural  author— two  things  that  nowa- 
days are  more  frequently  coming  to- 
gether. The  author  naively  describes  her 
life  as  being  spent  annually  from  child- 
hood, six  months  in  the  country,  on  a 


or  in  the  dull  bunches  of  bulbs.  The  book 
is  very  well  illustrated,  while  the  story  is 
well  told  and  must  be  helpful  to  those 
who  care  for  planting  a  garden.  She  is 
indignant  that  any  one    shall    think    of 
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growing  flowers  without  freely  cutting 
them.  Her  notion  of  these  smiles  of  God 
is  to  give  freely  to  those  who  have  none. 

**  If  the  rich  and  fashionable  women  of  this 
country  took  more  interest  and  spent  more 
time  in  their  gardens,  and  less  in  frivolity, 
fewer  would  suffer  from  nervous  prostration, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  multitude  of  sanitari- 
ums would  be  avoided.  In  England  nearly 
every  great  lady  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
her  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  knows  all 
about  the  plants  and  flowers.  Here  the  ma- 
jority of  women  having  large  places  leave 
the  direction  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
vegetables  and  fruit,  to  the  taste  and  discre- 
tion of  the  gardener,  and  so  miss  a  great  and 
healthful  pleasure." 

The  Negro  Artisan.  A  Social  Study,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Atlanta  University 
by  the  Seventh  Atlanta  Conference.  Edited 
by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois.  Atlanta 
University  Press,  50  cents. 

Atlanta  University  is  doing  an  ad- 
mirable work  in  its  sociological  study  of 
the  negro.  In  successive  annual  volumes 
its  Conferences  have  discussed  such  top- 
ics as  negro  mortality,  the  college-bred 
negro,  the  negro  common  school,  and 
now  the  negro  artisan.  The  conclusion 
is  on  the  whole  hopeful,  as  some  prog- 
ress is  certainly  made.  The  study  in- 
volves an  investigation  of  industrial  edu- 
cation and  the  relation  of  the  negro  to 
organized  labor.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  tendency  to  shut  the  negro 
out  of  labor  unions,  altho  there  are  40,- 
000  of  them  in  unions.  The  industrial 
schools  are  costly  and  most  of  them  not 
yet  well  organized.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  industrial  schools  are 
quite  expensive.  The  total  income  of 
negro  industrial  schools  was  $1,514,793 
for  the  year  1899- 1900.  Of  this  sum 
$628,379,  or  41  per  cent.,  went  to  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee.  Mere  manual  train- 
ing educationally  is  not  very  expensive, 
but  the  teaching  of  trades  and  the  con- 
duct of  ''  schools  of  work  "  are  very  cost- 
ly. Hampton  received  in  1900  more  than 
was  spent  on  the  whole  negro  public 
school  system  of  Virginia.  This  is  no 
argument  against  industrial  training,  and 
we  suppose  that  a  considerable  part  of 
what  was  collected  went  for  new  build- 
ings and  endowment.  Yet  the  great  need 
of  the  race,  as  we  study  this  volume, 
seems  to  be  for  intellectual  even  more 
than  for  industrial  stimulus. 


Rhode  Island,  Its  Making  and  Its   Meaning. 

A  Survey  of  the  Annals  of  the  Common- 
wealth from  its  Settlement  to  the  Death 
of  Ro<;er  Williams:  1636  to  1683  By  Irv- 
ing B.  Richman.  Two  vols.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ;?4.5o  net. 

"  Against  the  somber  background  of 
early  New  England  two  figures  stand  out 
above  the  rest — John  Winthrop  and 
Roger  Williams.  The  first — astute,  re- 
actionary, stern — represented  Moses  and 
the  law.  The  second — spontaneous, 
adaptable,  forgiving — represented  Christ 
and  the  individual."  In  this,  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  Mr.  Richman's  book, 
appears  a  concise  summary  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  beginnings  of  Rhode  Island's 
history  as  the  author  sees  them.  To  him 
the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  differing  per- 
sonalities of  the  two  representative  men 
— Winthrop  and  Williams,  yet  he  does 
not  succeed  in  making  either  man  to  live 
before  us.  They  seem  rather  like  half 
formed  shadows  flitting  back  and  forth 
behind  a  semi-transparent  paper  screen, 
like  stage  ghosts,  than  like  the  vivid  and 
forceful  men  of  action  they  were  in 
reality.  The  work  has  been  one  of  la- 
borious delving  into  the  early  records  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. Some  facts  are  here  related 
and  many  papers  are  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  but  there  is  a  paucity 
of  incident,  of  portraiture,  of  aught  that 
brings  to  view  the  men  and  the  spirit  of 
the  first  forty-seven  years  of  Rhode 
Island's  history.  The  author  has  spared 
himself  no  toil  to  make  clear  the  signifi- 
cance of  events  as  he  sees  that  significance, 
but  he  has  not  been  happy  in  making 
either  events  or  the  makers  of  events 
clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  propor- 
tionately large  class  of  readers  to  whom 
the  subject  in  its  various  bearings  is  com- 
paratively unfamiliar.  The  index  accom- 
panying these  volumes  is  far  from  being 
as  perfect  as  it  should  and  might  easily 
have  been  made. 

The  American  Republic  and  Its  Government. 

By  James  Albert  Woodman.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  meant  for  a  place  between 
the  elementary  text-books  of  civics 
and  such  comprehensive  treatises  as 
"  The  American  Commonwealth."  It  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  upper  classes 
of  the  high  school  or  the  student  in  the 
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ordinary  colleg^e.  Many  books  of  this 
description  exist,  but  most  of  thern,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  deal  very  briefly 
and  disconnectedly  with  a  large  variety 
of  topics;  it  being  supposed  that  food 
of  this  kind  is  fit  for  assimilation  by 
young  boys.  Professor  Woodman  cau- 
tiously intimates  that  interest  may  be 
more  effectively  aroused  by  "a  somewhat 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  more  impor- 
tant subjects  in  the  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  its  principles."  In 
this  opinion  we  concur  in  advance  and 
are  confirmed  in  it  by  inspecting  this 
manual.  It  is  not  literature,  like  Mr. 
Bryce's  book,  but  it  comes  as  near  to 
being  readable  as  the  conditions  admit, 
and  the  author  appears  to  be  impartial, 
intelligent  and  accurate. 


Biblical  and  Literary  Essays.  By  A.  B. 
Davidson.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son,  $1  75. 

It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  of  these 
Essays  that  they  represent  Professor 
Davidson  at  his  best.  In  elevation  of 
tone,  in  literary  finish,  in  religious  and 
poetic  insight  and  in  saneness  and  bal- 
ance of  judgment  they  are  models  of 
religious  literature.  For  Professor 
Davidson  the  Bible  is  first  of  all  the 
record  of  positive,  first  hand  religious 
experiences,  the  history  of  men  who  were 
alive  with  the  consciousness  of  God.  In 
that  he  finds  its  unique  religious  au- 
thority and  its  power  to  quicken  and  in- 
spire the  religious  life — an  authority  and 
power  that  can  never  be  disturbed  by  his- 
torical criticism,  since  they  are  entirely 
beyond  the  sphere  of  such  criticism.  Not 
in  mental  abstraction,  he  urges,  but  only 
in  real  life  can  men  find  real  religious 
knowledge.  Hence  the  Bible  will  always 
remain  our  chief  text  book  in  religion. 
What  wc  most  need  to-day,  he  says,  "  is 
that  we  escape  from  all  our  abstractions 
regarding  God,  which  we  vainly  think  to 
lie  truer  than  the  concrete,"  and  that  we 
give  ourselves  to  the  direct  and  vital 
process  "  of  meeting  God  at  first  hand  in 
history  and  in  thought,  as  he  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  the  experiences  of  our 
race."  'Tis  needless  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  has  himself  done  much 
in  these  Essays  to  aid  us  in  this  process. 


The  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  J.  Scott  Lidgett, 
M.A.,  Warden  of  the  Bermondsey  Settle- 
ment. Imported  by  Charles  Scribners 
Sons,  New  York.     ^3.00  net. 

This  work  may  be  described  as  an  at- 
tempt to  put  "  new  wine  into  old  bottles." 
In  its  spirit  and  purpose  it  is  fresh  and 
modern,  but  in  its  theological  phrase- 
ology, its  mental  processes,  its  dogmatic 
assumptions  and  its  method  of  treating 
Scripture  texts  it  belongs  to  an  age  that 
is  past.  The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  truth  in  which  all 
theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  re- 
ligion are  to  be  harmonized  and  recon- 
ciled. The  author  insists  that  no  one  can 
read  the  record  of  the  Gospels  without 
seeing  that  the  all  dominating  thing  in 
the  consciousness  of  Christ  was  just  his 
consciousness  of  the  divine  Fatherhood, 
and  that  his  supreme  aim  and  desire 
among  men  was  simply  to  impart  to  them 
something  of  this  same  consciousness. 
In  that  was  their  salvation  from  sin  and 
the  world,  in  that  was  the  essence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Just  that,  in  short, 
was  Christianity  in  its  early  simplicity 
and  beauty.  Having  reached  such  a  point 
as  this,  one  naturally  expects  some  fresh 
and  vigorous  treatment  of  the  religious 
problems  of  the  day  from  this  point  of 
view ;  but  the  author  seems  to  be  afraid 
to  press  his  point  any  further,  and  de- 
votes the  rest  of  his  book,  which  is,  in- 
deed, the  greater  part  of  it,  to  a  Scrip- 
tural, historical  and  dogmatic  exposition 
and  defense  of  the  doctrine.  In  this  he 
is  tiresome,  at  times  obscure,  at  times 
fanciful  and  throughout  ineffective. 

Literary  Notes 

"  The  Irish  Sketch  Book  "  is  the  latest 
volume  to  appear  in  the  Dent-Macmillan  edi- 
tion of  Thackeray.     (Price,  $1.00.) 

. .. ."  Ecclesiasticus,"  edited  by  N.  Schmidt, 
has  been  added  to  The  Temple  Bible.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     60  cents  net.) 

.  . .  .Goldsmith's  "  Essays  "  and  Crabbe's 
"  The  Borough  "  are  recent  issues  in  The  Tem- 
ple Classics.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  50 
cents  each.) 

....The  address  delivered  last  January  by 
Bishop  Lawrence  on  Phillips  Brooks  is  issued 
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m  neat  book  form  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     (Price,  50  cents  net.) 

.  ..  .Among  the  spring  announcements  of  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.  may  be  mentioned  *'  The 
Stumbling  Block,"  by  Edwin  Pugh ;  "  The 
Real  Benedict  Arnold,"  by  Charles  Burr  Todd, 
and  "  Life's  Common  Way,"  by  Annie  Eliot 
Trumbull. 

....A  new  double  section  of  the  "Oxford 
English  Dictionary  "  has  appeared,  containing 
words  from  onomastical  to  outing.  The  num- 
ber of  illustrative  quotations  in  this  section  is 
I3>253,  against  1,656  in  the  completest  of  its 
rivals. 

....Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  Prof. 
Borden  P.  Bowne's  work,  "  Philosophy  of 
Theism,"  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been 
issued  in  revised  and  extended  form  under  the 
title,  "  Theism."  (The  American  Book  Com- 
pany.    $1.75.) 

....Reprints  of  the  prose  Romances  and 
Tales  which  were  read  and  enjoyed  in  Eliza- 
bethan England,  and  from  which  Shakespeare 
obtained  the  plots  for  many  of  his  Comedies 
and  Tragedies  are  announced  by  the  Scott- 
Thaw  Company. 

....A  new  edition  of  Poe's  works  limited 
to  one  thousand  numbered  and  registered  sets 
is  announced  by  The  Colonial  Company.  The 
works  have  been  "  collected,  edited  and  for  the 
first  time  revised  after  the  author's  final  manu- 
script corrections,"  by  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  and  George  Edward  Woodberry.  The 
edition  is  fully  illustrated.  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Publishing  Company,  of  New  York,  are 
the  general  agents. 

....In  celebration  of  Emerson's  hundredth 
birthday,  which  occurs  May  25th,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mififlin  &  Co.  announce  a  "  Cen- 
tenary Edition  of  Emerson's  Complete  Works  " 
to  be  printed  from  new  Caslon  type.  One  or 
two  volumes  of  matter  hitherto  unpublished 
have  been  gleaned  from  his  manuscripts.  The 
introductions  and  notes  are  to  be  written  by 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson.  There  is  also  to  be 
a  limited  "  autograph "  edition,  each  set  of 
which  will  contain  an  original  (not  facsimile) 
sheet  of  Emerson's  manuscript. 

....The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  publishing  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant literary  undertaking — an  historical 
series  entitled  "  The  Philippine  Islands,  1493- 
1803 :  Explorations  by  early  navigators,  de- 
scriptions of  the  islands  and  their  peoples, 
their  history,  and  records  of  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sions, as  related  in  contemporaneous  books 
and  manuscripts,  showing  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, commercial  and  religious  conditions  of 
those  islands  from  their  earliest  relations  with 
European  nations  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  This  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  fifty-five  volumes. 


Pebbles 

A  jolly  young  chemistry  tough. 
While  mixing  a  compounded  stuff, 
Dropped  a  match  in  the  vial. 
And  after  a  while — 
They  found  his  front  teeth  and  one  cuff. 
— The  Powder  Magazine. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  chemistry 

section  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  the  following  papers 
were  read :  "  Derivatives  of  Isoapiol  and  Iso- 
safrol,"  F.  J.  Pond  (read  by  title)  ;  "  New 
Syntheses  in  the  Phcnmiazine  Group,"  Mars- 
ton  Taylor  Bogert ;  "  Some  Picryl  Derivatives 
of  Phenols,"  H.  W.  Hillycr ;  "The  Composi- 
tion of  Fresh  and  Canned  Pineapples,"  L.  S. 
Munson  and  L.  M.  Tolman. — Science. 

.  . .  .Two  young  women  of  Sedgwick  hired  a 
livery  horse  with  which  to  take  a  drive  out 
into  the  country.  Before  the  start  was  made 
the  liveryman,  in  answer  to  his  patrons'  in- 
quiries as  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
horse,  assured  them  that  he  would  be  as  gen- 
tle as  a  lamb  if  they  kept  the  rein  away  from 
his  tail,  while  there  might  be  trouble  if  they 
didn't.  The  young  women  returned  in  safety, 
and  when  asked  if  the  horse  had  misbehaved, 
one  of  them  replied :  "  Oh,  no !  There  was  one 
little  shower,  but  we  had  an  umbrella,  and 
held  it  so  that  not  a  drop  touched  the  horse's 
tail." — New  York  Times. 

THE    LETTERS    OF    A    FOREIGNER. 

Benson,  Iowa,  March  12th.— One  of  the 
most  impressive  things  in  this  glorious  and 
misgoverned  country  is  the  happy  condition  of 
the  laboring  people  who  are  in  constant  trou- 
ble with  their  employers.  Everywhere  the 
working  man  is  happy,  prosperous  and  either 
on  a  strike  or  getting  ready  to  strike  about  the 
first  of  May.  I  find  that  almost  all  of  the 
American  laborers  own  their  homes,  and  are 
constantly  being  evicted  by  greedy  landlords 
who  hold  their  tenants  in  practical  slavery. 
The  poorest  boy  in  the  land  still  has  the  happy 
knowledge  that  he  may  some  day  be  Presi- 
dent, but  the  recent  great  changes  in  industrial 
conditions  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
those  at  the  bottom  to  ever  get  up  hereafter, 
except  through  miracles.  Everywhere  I  find 
contentment  and  subdued  murmurs  of  hatred 
for  the  ruling  classes.  The  working  people  go 
about  with  happy,  smiling  faces  and  an  eager 
longing  to  throw  a  few  rocks  just  for  luck. 
Every  man,  however  poor  he  may  be,  feels 
that  he  is  a  part  of  the  body  politic  and  fully 
realizes  that  the  machinery  of  the  Government 
is  run  by  a  few  bosses  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  money  to  pay  for  such  legislation  as 
they  want.  The  result  is  a  united  and  homo- 
geneous people  rapidly  drawing  toward  a 
bloody  revolution. — Theophilus  Fitzmaurice 
Garmoyle,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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The    Inevitable    Struggle 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
political  situation  at  this  moment  is  the 
growing  hostility  of  great  business  inter- 
ests to  President  Roosevelt.  The  Ameri- 
can business  man  is  quick  to  detect  in 
public  men  any  disposition  to  trifle  with 
"  dangerous  tendencies."  To  the  Ameri- 
can business  mind  there  are  always  two 
dangerous  tendencies  in  our  national  life, 
and  now  and  then  a  third.  To  meddle 
with  the  tariff,  except  when  there  is  a 
certainty  that  duties  can  be  jacked  up 
instead  of  let  down,  is  dangerous  to  a  de- 
gree. To  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the 
claims  of  organized  labor  is  little  short 
of  anarchistic.  To  propose  any  de- 
parture from  the  gold  standard  in  our 
monetary  system  is  dangerous  some- 
times— namely,  when  the  schemes  of 
protectionists  and  trusts  organizers  are 
such  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  conciliating  **  silver  interests  "  or 
other  inflationist  elements,  as  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  trying  to  do  fifteen  years 
ago.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  pronouncedly 
sound  on  the  tariff,  and  he  will  not  med- 
dle with  currency  issues  if  he  can  help 
it.  But  he  is  under  suspicion  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  workingman  and  of  hos- 
tility to  trusts.  This  suspicion  might  not 
injure  him  if  he  were  a  politician  of  the 
complaisant  sort.  But  he  happens  to  be 
a  positive  gentleman  who  often  breaks 
out  in  unexpected  and  embarrassing- 
ways.  The  "  magnate  "  is  afraid  of  him 
and  would  like  exceedingly  well  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

We  say  that  this  is  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  political  situation  because  it 
not  only  threatens  a  reconstitution  of 
both  parties,  but  chiefly  because  it  re- 
veals a  clear  perception,  which  the  men 
of  great  wealth  undoubtedly  have,  that 
a  struggle  of  gigantic  proportions  is  im- 
pending between  themselves  and  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  had  privileges  without 
stint.  Franchises  worth  untold  millions 
have  l)een  given  to  them  for  nothing. 
The  powers  and  immunities  of  corporate 
organization  they  have  been  permitted  to 
wield  witli  practicallv  no  safeguarding 
of   public   interest.      Tncidcntallv   to   the 
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enjoyment  of  their  vast  opportunities 
they  have  developed  American  industry 
so  successfully  that  all  classes,  including 
the  wage-workers,  have  in  some  measure 
shared  in  a  general  prosperity.  The 
favored  rich  have  assumed  that  by  thus 
increasing  the  gross  production  of 
wealth  they  have  squared  their  own  ac- 
count with  society.  They  regard  the 
privileges  which  the  people  have  be- 
stowed upon  them  as  "  vested  rights," 
and  look  upon  any  attempt  to  convey  a 
larger  share  of  an  enormously  increasing 
wealth  to  the  laboring  classes  as  con- 
spiracy, any  attempt  to  restrict  the  pow- 
ers of  corporations  as  an  attack  upon 
the  sacred  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty. At  the  same  time  they  see  clearly 
that  the  fight  is  on.  They  know  that  the 
people  are  awaking  to  a  realization  of 
their  own  mistakes  in  the  past  and  that 
they  intend  to  retrieve  some  of  them  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  The  magnates  intend, 
if  possible,  to  prove  that  already  it  is  too 
late. 

Four  years  ago  the  elements  of  dis- 
content with  few  exceptions  were  ar- 
rayed in  the  ranks  of  Bryanism.  The 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  free  silver 
program  carried  with  it  a  complete  dis- 
organization of  a  party  that  was  no 
longer  the  great  national  organization 
which  had  elected  Mr.  Cleveland.  At  the 
present  moment  conservative  elements  of 
the  older  Democratic  Party  believe  that 
they  might  win  the  support  of  powerful 
business  interests  if  they  could  rally 
about  a  leader  who  would  stand  for 
monometallism  and  be  prepared  to  defend 
with  great  vigor  all  "  vested  interests." 
Such  a  leader  could  not  be  an  open 
enemy  of  trusts  or  a  man  to  palter  with 
lawlessness  in  labor  disturbances.  He 
would  have  to  be  ready  without  hesita- 
tion to  send  Federal  troops  to  the  scene 
of  any  great  labor  upheaval,  if  a  decent 
excuse  for  so  doing  can  be  found  in  any 
alleged  interference  with  the  United 
States  mails  or  with  interstate  commerce. 

A  few  men  of  the  type  described  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Democratic  party, 
but  their  chances  of  preferment  are 
small.  The  Democracy  as  a  whole 
lias     been    Brvanized    on    other    issues 
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than  the  silver  question  and  it  is  hkely 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  semi- 
popuhstic  in  its  attitude  toward  all  great 
questions  of  policy.  The  magnates  may 
talk  as  much  as  they  please  about  1904 
being  *'  a  pretty  good  year  to  vote  for  a 
Democrat,"  but  they  do  not  really  intend 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Their  real 
purpose  is  to  defeat  the  nomination  of 
President  Roosevelt,  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  candidate  after  their  own 
hearts,  and  then  to  work  with  all  their 
might  for  renewed  success. 

What  will  actually  happen  the  wisest 
cannot  now  foresee.    All  that  we  certain- 
ly know  is  that  the  American  people  are 
entering    upon    another    great    struggle 
which  will  be  an  irrepressible  conflict  as 
surely  as  was  the  fight  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave.     For  a  time,  perhaps 
for  a  few  years,  both  parties  will  back 
and  fill,  and  change  ground,  as  did  the 
Whig  and  the  Democratic  parties  before 
the  Civil  War,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
issue    will    be    defined.     One  party  will 
stand,  as  did  the  old  Democratic  Party 
in    slavery    days,    for    the    notion    that 
"  vested  rights,"  property,  contract  ob- 
ligations,   even    legal    technicalities,    are 
more  sacred  than  human  life.    The  other 
party  will  stand  for  the  notion  that  prop- 
erty and  other  legal  rights  are  created 
for  man,  and  that  man  is  not  to  be  the 
slave  of  his  own  institutions.    One  party 
will  be  the  party  of  an  immensely  power- 
ful oligarchy,  the  other  will  be  the  party 
of  the  people.     One  party  will  proclaim 
that  civilization  and  all  its  glories  must 
perish  if  the  ruthless  masses  are  permit- 
ted to  take  possession  of  the  means  of 
wealth.     The  other  party  will   dogged- 
ly  go   forward   to   the   realization   of   a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and   for  the  people.      It  will  be  an   ir- 
repressible conflict,  and  every  man  will 
liave   to   decide   on   which   side   he   will 
fight. 


''  The     Persians  "   of    Timotheus 

It  used  to  be  a  favorite  theme  of  the 
fantastic  poets  to  revive  some  long- 
interred  mummy  of  Egypt  and  startle 
the  world  with  his  conversation;  and 
now,  in  a  way,  what  the  poets  imagined 
has  come  true.  Owing  to  the  curious 
custom  of  burying  books  with  the  dead 


in  Egypt  more  than  one  rare  treasure  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  excava- 
tion and  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  literature. 

Luckily  the  Greeks  who  emigrated  to 
the  Nile  adopted  the  custom  of  the  land, 
and  so  it  is  that  at  Abusir,  in  the  ancient 
munmiy  case  in  which  was  buried  some 
Greek  wanderer  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
or  a  little  earlier,  a  German  scholar,  Lud- 
wig    Borchardt,    discovered    this    Greek 
poem    which    we   publish    this    week    in 
The  Independent.    By  the  head  of  the 
buried  man  lay  the  remains  of  a  small 
leather  purse,  a  sponge,  a  rusted  piece  of 
iron,  a  bit  of  wood  and  a  thin  roll  of 
papyrus.     With    infinite    pains    this    roll 
was  opened  and,  where  broken,  pieced  to- 
gether.    It  proved  to  be  43  inches  long 
and    contained    five    columns    of    Greek 
writing.    The  first  column  was  in  a  ruin- 
ous state,  the  second  was  not  complete, 
but  the  three  last  were  intact  and  gave 
the    concluding    verses    of    a    poem,    in 
which  by  good  luck  the  poet  speaks  of 
himself  by  name.     It  was  at  once  clear 
from  the  theme  that  we  had  here  a  por- 
tion of  "  The  Persians,"  a  f-amous  nome 
of   Timotheus,   of   which   two   or   three 
brief    fragments    were    already    in    our 
anthologies. 

Only  the  Greek  scholar  can  taste  to 
the  full  the  sweetness  of  such  a  discov- 
ery, but  it  must  possess  no  slight  interest 
even  for  "  the  man  of  one  tongue."  First 
of  all  it  is  the  oldest  manuscript  Greek 
book  yet  known  to  exist,  dating  as  it  does 
from  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
The  poem  itself  is  a  brilliant  description 
of  that  disaster  of  the  Persians  at  Sala- 
mis  which  ^schylus  had  already  taken 
as  the  theme  of  his  tragedy.  It  is  the 
only  fragment  of  any  considerable  length 
of  the  Greek  nome,  a  form  of  ode  or 
hymn  which  was  originally  employed  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  but  which  had 
become  gradually  secularized  until  Timo- 
theus completely  altered  its  nature  by 
making  it  a  choral  song.  And  it  is  fur- 
thermore the  only  fragment  of  any  mag- 
nitude from  the  works  of  a  great  and 
much  debated  poet  and  musician. 

Of  Timotheus,  indeed,  little  is  known, 
and  even  the  few  notices  of  his  life  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  not  easy  to 
understand.  He  was  born  at  Miletus  in 
447  B.  C,  and  died  in  357  at  the  age  of 
ninety.      He   was   during   his   long   life 
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famous  for  his  skill  in  music  and  verse, 
and  wandered  much  from  city  to  city,  as 
was  the  custom  of  public  writers  in  those 
days,  reaping  the  rewards  of  glory.  His 
name  in  after  times  became  almost  a 
synonym  for  musician,  and  it  is  thus,  by 
a  pardonable  anachronism,  that  Dryden 
in  his  Ode  *'  In  Honor  of  Cecilia's  Day  " 
introduces  him  into  the  court  of  Alexan- 
der: 

"  Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
Amid  the   tuneful  quire, 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre: 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspire." 

At  Sparta,  however,  tradition  main- 
tained— and  the  present  discovery  con- 
firms the  story — he  suffered  some  hard- 
ship and  was  driven  from  the  city  in  dis- 
grace. The  incident  is  connected  with 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  a  sub- 
ject of  impenetrable  obscurity.  Timo- 
theus, it  was  believed  and  is  now  cer- 
tainly known,  enlarged  the  lyre,  which 
was  employed  in  accompanying  the 
nome,  by  the  addition  of  an  eleventh 
chord.  Apparently  also  he  introduced  a 
i.iew  strain  of  emotionalism  into  song  and 
attempted  all  sorts  of  descriptive  music. 
Thus  at  Sparta,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of 
the  staid  and  conservative  folk  of  that 
town,  he  presented  a  dithyramb  on  the 
Birthpangs  of  Semele  which  must  have 
been  shockingly  realistic.  At  least  so  it 
appeared  to  the  Senate  of  Sparta,  for 
they  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  repri- 
manded, and  the  offending  chord  or 
chords  which  he  added  to  his  lyre  were 
publicly  destroyed.  Such  is  the  tradition 
and  it  is  confirmed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  complaint  which  he  makes  in  this 
noyne  of  ''  The  Persians."  That  he  was 
boastful  of  his  innovations  was  known 
from  a  brief  fragment  of  the  same  poem 
preserved  by  Athenaeus : 

"  I  sing  not  the  ancient  songs, 
For  stronger  are  the  new. 
Zeus  rules,  a  new  king. 
But  formerly  Cronos  was  lord. 
Depart  from  me,  ancient  Muse !  " 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  character 
and  style  of  the  poem,  which  we  print  as 
emended  and  partially  restored  by  the 
editor,  Professor  Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  to  refer 
the  reader  at  once  to  the  notes  and  com- 
ment of  the  learned  editor.     The  style, 


we  may  say  for  those  who  cannot  follow 
the  Greek,  is  highly  condensed  and  meta- 
phorical, not  unlike  the  chorus  of  the 
Athenian  tragedy.  Here  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  known,  the  sea,  which 
to  Homer  was  "  dark  "  or  "  purple  "  or 
''  wine-colored,"  is  called  "  emerald." 
The  poem  is  brilliantly  executed,  but  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
treasures  of  Greek  poetry — indeed  it  is 
not  likely  that  Timotheus  would  hold  the 
same  rank  in  our  estimation  as  was  given 
him  in  his  own  day.  Historically,  how- 
ever, the  poem  is  of  immense  interest, 
and  its  discovery  gives  greater  warrant 
to  our  hopes  that  some  day  a  comedy  of 
Menander  or  the  works  of  Sappho  or 
another  much  desired  treasure  may  be 
found  lying  in  a  mummy  case,  where  it 
was  placed  thousands  of  years  ago  to 
give  entertainment  to  the  departed  soul 
on  his  long  and  perilous  journey. 

The   Easter    Faith 

The  first  resurrection  from  the  dead 
which  Easter  commemorates  is  not  mere- 
ly a  theological  dogma,  nor  an  historical 
date.  It  was  an  event  which  interprets 
an  eternal  truth ;  a  truth  that  belonged 
to  the  spiritual  economy  of  life  before 
Christ  died,  or  rose  from  the  dead. 

''  We  live  again !  "  was  earth's  first 
gospel  to  man.  The  first  grass  that 
crossed  green  spears  in  his  springtime 
contended  for  this  doctrine,  for  this  tri- 
umph of  life,  ever  rising  from  the  grave 
of  transient  death.  The  lilies  foretold  it 
to  him.  The  bird  that  broke  the  first  long 
winter  silence  had  it  for  the  inspiration 
of  its  song.  These  were  nature's  "  insti- 
tutive evidences  "  of  immortality  to  him. 

And  so  in  the  winter  heart  of  man 
there  are  the  chrvsalis  wings  of  another 
life,  folded  tight  beneath  the  hard  fate 
of  this  life.  Doubts,  dishonor,  strange 
philosophies  and  heavy  despair  cover 
them  deep.  And  they  lie  so  still  that 
often  we  go  our  way  saddened,  thinking 
them  dead.  But  there  comes  a  day  at 
last,  some  Easter  day  of  our  own,  when 
we  feel  far  within  the  divine  impulse. 
The  sound  of  a  child's  voice,  the  sight  of 
an  open  field,  sweeps  us  "  back  across  the 
>ears  long  vanished  "  to  the  fair  inno- 
cency  of  our  Eden  days.  The  spell  of 
our  earth-darkness  is  broken.     By  some 
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miracle  of  God  the  candles  burn  once 
more  upon  our  altar.  The  wings  we 
thought  were  dead  unfold,  and  all  in  a 
moment  we  are  free  to  make  a  prayer,  to 
feel  the  light  upon  our  faces.  We  have 
a  trenuilous  sense  of  upward  flight  and 
are  filled  with  heavenly  gladness.  Wc 
were  not  dead,  then,  only  fallen.  And 
p-ow  we  have  risen,  we  live  again !  Wc 
come  up  out  of  our  graves  of  grief  and 
shame  shriven.  What  matters  the  date? 
For  us  it  is  a  divine  Easter  day. 

The  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  men 
have  these  resurrection  moments,  when 
they  stand  side  by  side  with  the  saints — 
mornents  of  sublime  repentance  when 
they  see  God  and  have  a  fleeting  sense  of 
being  perfected  in  love.  The  beggar  in 
his  attic,  no  less  than  the  monk  in  his 
cell,  hears  ever  recurrent  some  far  cry 
from  heaven  that  calls  him  beyond  the 
sterile  reality  of  rags  and  dishonor  to  a 
fairer  vision  of  life.  It  quickens  for  him 
also  the  poor  wings  that  lie  white  and 
still  beneath  the  weight  of  all  his  woes. 

These  are  the  Easter  days  that  keep 
alive  the  faith  of  the  world.  And  so  long 
as  these  impulses,  however  transient, 
come  to  men,  nothing  can  defeat  in  them 
the  conviction  of  immortality,  neither 
philosophy  nor  experience.  We  have  a 
sense  of  completeness  that  reaches  be- 
yond mortal  life  and  confirms  our  faith 
in  another.  If  we  fall,  we  rise  again  to 
demand  it.  For,  after  all,  it  is  founded 
upon  a  reality  that  conquers  death  in  us 
and  fills  every  grave  with  eternal  hopes. 


Monroe  Doctrine,  Trusts  and  the 
Tariff 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  speeches  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  last  week  were  important  utter- 
ances concerning  party  policy,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  Trust  regulation  and  tar- 
iff revision.  Support  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  With 
respect  to  this  question  the  course  of  the 
Government  has  been  marked  by  pa- 
tience, wisdom  and  firmness.  It  has  been 
notably  successful,  not  only  in  the  recent 
Venezuelan  controversy,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  virtual  recognition  of  the  Doc- 
trine by  two  great  European  Powers, 
but  also  in  negotiating  the  two  canal 
treaties   which  are  closely  related  to  the 


policy  which  the  Doctrine  sets  forth.  In 
directing  attention  to  a  record  which  he 
and  all  Americans  may  justly  regard 
with  pride,  the  President  said  nothing 
that  could  offend  or  displease  any  for- 
eign Power. 

it  should  be  noticed  that  his  brief  defi- 
I'.ition  of  the  Doctrine  in  the  extract  from 
liis  message  which  he  sent  to  the  German 
Ambassador  was  carefully  expanded 
twice  in  his  speech  at  Chicago.  "  This 
policy,"  said  he,  "  not  only  forbids  us  to 
acquiesce  in  territorial  acquisition,  but 
also  causes  us  to  object  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  control  which  would  in  effect 
be  equal  to  territorial  aggrandizement." 
And  he  also  said  that  our  attitude  toward 
the  Venezuelan  controversy  was  one  of 
watchful  vigilance  to  prevent  acquire- 
ment of  territorial  rights,  "  whether  this 
acquisition  might  take  the  shape  of  an 
outright  and  avowed  seizure  of  territory, 
or  of  the  exercise  of  control  which  would 
in  effect  be  equivalent  to  such  seizure." 
The  actual  acquisition  of  territory  is  an 
act  that  must  be  known  to  all  men.  Ex- 
ercise of  control  equal  in  effect  to  such 
acquisition  is  a  phrase  of  some  latitude. 
As  to  the  effect  of  control  there  might  be 
conflicting  opinions.  But  in  any  case  we 
should  decide  for  ourselves  whether  or 
not  it  was  equivalent  to  the  acquisition 
of  territory. 

Admiral  Dewey  may  well  take  to  heart 
what  the  President  said  about  "  boasting 
and  blustering  "  and  the  duty  '*  of  the 
public  men  of  a  great  nation  to  speak 
courteously  of  foreign  Powers,"  altho 
those  words  were  written  before  the  Ad- 
miral's belligerent  and  uncomplimentary 
remarks  about  the  German  navy  were 
published.  The  annoying  attitude  of  a 
German  Admiral  at  Manila  five  years 
ago  has  caused  a  deplorable  growth  in 
our  country  of  sentiment  hostile  to  Ger- 
many, altho  the  Kaiser  has  sought  ear- 
nestly and  in  many  ways  to  conciliate  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  learn  that 
our  Government  has  any  information 
tending  to  show  that  Germany's  real  atti- 
tude toward  us  has  been  misrepresented 
by  the  Emperor's  repeated  exhibitions  of 
respect  and  friendship.  Expressions  of 
hostility  toward  Germany  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  all  good  men  until  some 
adequate  cause  for  them  shall  appear. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  earnest 
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recommendations  of  himself  and  his  At- 
torney-General concerning  a  use  of  the 
interstate  transportation  penalty  were 
not  permitted  to  bear  fruit  in  the  Trust 
legislation  of  the  recent  session,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  President  regards  the 
new  laws  with  so  much  satisfaction  and 
confidence.  '*  In  my  judgment,"  he  says, 
'*  it  was  impracticable  to  attempt  more. 
Nothing  of  value  is  to  be  expected  from 
ceaseless  agitation  for  radical  and  ex- 
treme legislation."  But  he  had  asked 
for  much  more,  and  it  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  one  of  the  new  laws  to  pro- 
cure data  which  will  enable  him  to  rnake 
recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. Perhaps  the  President  means  that 
nothing  more  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Senate. 

As  for  tariff  revision,  the  President's 
speech  at  Minneapolis,  supplemented  by 
Secretary  Root's  at  Boston,  shows  that 
the  Government — with  all  those  who  are 
influential  in  determining  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  Party — desires  that  such 
legislation  be  deferred  until  after  the 
Presidential  election.  It  is  true  that  a 
session  immediately  preceding  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  is  not  the  most  suitable 
one  for  such  work.  But  a  strong  popu- 
lar demand  for  tariff  changes  cannot  al- 
ways be  foreseen  or  controlled.  Such 
demand  as  now  can  be  perceived  relates 
specifically  to  duties,  no  longer  needed 
for  protection,  which  serve  to  sustain  the 
prices  and  increase  the  profits  of  Trust 
combinations. 

In  opposing  it  the  President  asserts 
with  much  emphasis  that  a  reduction  of 
Trust  duties  would,  while  working  ''  in- 
jury to  the  large  corporation,  work  not 
only  injury  but  destruction  to  its  smaller 
competitors."  And  Secretary  Root  says 
that  the  smaller  "  independent  manufac- 
turer would  go  to  the  wall  first."  This 
familiar  argument  rests  mainly  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  small  competitor  is 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  by  reason  of 
liij^her  cost  of  production  in  his  mills. 

We  shall  let  the  President  himself  an- 
swer his  own  argument.  On  January 
6th  he  gave  to  the  public  an  authorized 
statement  of  his  views,  in  which  he  said: 

"  Small  enterprises  have  certain  advantages 
over  large  combinations  and  will  live  and 
thrive  if  assured  of  an  open  and  fair  field. 
Rebates    and    discriminatory    rates    constitute 


one  of  the  chief  restrictions  on  competition. 
They  unjustly  swell  the  earnings  of  favored 
concerns,  and,  supporting  a  vast  volume  of 
capital  stock,  which  represents  nothing  but 
unfair  advantage  over  rivals,  contribute  large- 
ly to  the  upbuilding  of  monopoly.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  amount  of  capital  embarked  in 
independent  enterprises  in  the  past  two  years 
at  least  equals  the  total  capital  of  the  great 
combinations  formed  within  the  previous 
twelve  years.  With  assurance  against  pred- 
atory competition  this  improvement  will  con- 
tinue. Individual  industrial  experience  may 
be  trusted  to  compete  effectively  with  such 
selfish  combinations  as  are  not  formed  for 
sound  economic  reasons,  but  merely  in  order 
to  capitalize  the  country's  prosperity  for  the 
benefit  of  their  promoters." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Knox  was  telling 
Congress  that  the  small  independent 
concerns  were  ''  realizing  larger  profit 
per  ton  of  output  "  than  their  Trust  com- 
petitors, because  of  "  the  close  economies 
possible  through  direct  personal  inter- 
ested management,"  and  that  they  would 
"  thrive  to  an  astonishing  degree  "  if  pro- 
tected by  law  against  "  piratical  methods 
in  competition  "  and  freight  rebate  favor- 
itism. 

In  January  the  President  and  Mr. 
Knox  appear  to  have  believed  that 
''  small  competitors "  would  not  suffer 
more  than  the  "  large  corporation  " 
under  an  equal  reduction  of  tariff  duties. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  great  change  in 
industrial  conditions  since  the  beginning 
of  the  vear. 

A    National   Theater 

Last  February  the  American  Drama- 
tists' Club  appointed  a  committee  to 
originate  and  define  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  an  endowed  National  Art 
Theater.  Last  week  the  committee  met 
and  tentatively  announced  a  scheme, 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  public  on 
April  19. 

The  plan,  as  thus  far  outlined,  is  as 
follows  : 

"  To  construct  and  maintain  by  private  en- 
dowment and  personal  subscription  in  New 
York  a  modern  theater  of  American  type,  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  American  dra- 
matic and  theatric  art,  the  chief  object  being 
to  present  worthy  American  plays,  the  reper- 
tory also  to  include  the  classic  and  standard 
plays,  American  and  foreign;  the  manager  to 
be  an  American. 
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"  That  the  Board  of  Directors  should  con- 
sist of  fifteen  gentlemen  who  should  be  chosen 
as  follows:  Three  by  the  American  Drama- 
tists' Club,  one  by  Columbia  University,  three 
by  the  Federated  Art  Society,  one  by  the  Au- 
thors' Club,  one  by  the  Bar  Association,  one 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  ten  di- 
rectors should  choose  the  remaining  five  as 
follows :  One  representative  of  the  art  of  act- 
ing, one  representative  of  the  art  of  music 
and  three  unconnected  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going interests,  but  men  of  public  spirit  and 
devoted  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  National 
theater." 

The  chief  difference  between  this  plan 
and  all  other  schemes  that  have  thus  far 
been  proposed  in  this  country  is  that  the 
endowment  is  to  be  raised  entirely  by 
private  subscription,  no  appeal  being 
made  for  municipal,  state,  or  national 
support.  If  men  like  Andrew  Carnegie 
should  become  interested — and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  promoters  that  they  will 
— the  financial  problem  might  be  easily 
solved.  In  the  present  condition  of 
politics  in  the  United  States,  a  theater 
subsidized  by  the  Government  could 
hardly  hope  for  permanent  success,  and 
it  might  easily  become  the  laughing  stock 
of  intelligent  foreign  cities.  To  raise  the 
necessary  funds  by  private  subscription 
is  manifestly  to  proceed  in  the  right  man- 
ner. 

Even  with  plenty  of  money  and  abun- 
dance of  good  advice,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  American  National  Art 
Theater  are  enormous,  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  project  will  not  under- 
estimate them.  A  theater  like  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  cannot  be  made  in  a 
moment,  even  if  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  other  magnates  should 
sign  blank  checks  for  its  support.  The 
French  theater  is  the  result  of  several 
hundred  years  of  training — training  that 
is  shown  in  three  necessary  directions — 
on  the  playwrights,  on  the  actors,  and  on 
the  public.  Even  if  we  fully  determine 
to  *'  make  culture  hustle,"  we  cannot  pro- 
duce clever  dramatists,  splendidly  trained 
actors  and  an  intelligent  audience  all  at 
once.  Furthermore,  this  National  The- 
ater will  at  once  become  the  Mecca  of 
every  unsuccessful  playwright  and  actor 
— every  man  out  of  a  job  will  become 
importunate.  Who  is  to  write  plays  for 
it?  Our  successful  dramatists  will  pre- 
fer their  present  channels  of  expression. 


Who  is  to  act  on  its  boards?  The  best 
actors  in  this  country,  men  like  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Sothern, 
are  probably  satisfied  with  their  present 
situations.  The  cardinal  difficulty  with 
all  schemes  like  this  National  Art  The- 
ater is  that  to  succeed  it  must  resolutely 
shut  out  cranks  and  fakirs ;  it  must  have 
only  the  very  best,  and  unfortunately  the 
very  best  are  usually  too  busy  and  too 
successful  to  take  chances  on  a  theater 
controlled  by  persons  who  are  less  busy 
and  less  successful  than  they. 

Still,  all  experiments  in  the  right  direc- 
tion are  valuable,  and  this  scheme  is  cer- 
tainly a  move  forward.  There  are  many 
literary  plays  unsuited  to  a  long  run 
which  many  cultivated  people  would  be 
glad  to  see,  and  which  cannot  possibly 
be  produced  by  managers  who  judge  the 
success  of  plays  only  by  the  box  office 
receipts.  In  other  words,  if  the  endow- 
ment of  this  National  Theater  be  so  great 
that  it  can  afford  to  produce  plays  at  a 
financial  loss,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  Another  benefit  will  be  the 
training  of  intelligent  actors,  if  the  school 
of  dramatic  art  to  be  connected  with  this 
theater  be  placed  in  capable  hands.  In 
general,  American  actors  of  to-day  are 
sadly  deficient  in  intelligence  and  real 
culture ;  they  can  tear  a  passion  to  tat- 
ters, and  they  can  swash-buckler  in  the 
calcium  light,  but  they  cannot  read  blank 
verse  or  speak  good  prose  with  the 
necessary  grace  and  emphasis.  What  we 
want  is  less  stars  of  the  fourth  magni- 
tude and  more  constellations — in  other 
words,  we  need  stock  companies  sorely. 
It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  best 
stock  company  in  the  United  States  is  of 
German  importation,  and  produces  plays 
only  in  a  foreign  language.  If  the  pro- 
posed National  Theater  can  in  time  build 
up  a  good  stock  company,  it  will  have 
served  us  well. 

Finally,  a  good  result  of  a  National 
Theater  will  be  the  education  of  the  audi- 
ence. Audiences  need  elevation  and  in- 
telligence as  keenly  as  the  players,  and 
the  dramas  produced  by  an  endowed 
theater  would  be  a  liberal  education  in 
themselves.  The  discussion  they  would 
arouse,  the  keen  interest  in  theories  of 
dramatic  art  that  they  would  stimulate, 
might  come  to  be  an  appreciable  force  on 
New  York  audiences.     No  form  of  art 
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has  ever  been  taken  with  sufficient  seri- 
ousness in  America,  and  the  best  thing 
about  a  National  Theater  is  that  some 
of  our  men  of  wealth  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  it  to  devote  hard  cash  toward 
its  support.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  only 
an  expensive  toy,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
I 'ere  is  a  strong  demand  for  its  founda- 
tion is  one  more  sign  of  the  approach  of 
that  great  dramatic  period  that  many 
believe  to  be  not  far  away. 

Electricity   and    Matter 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge — and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  authority — lately 
said  in  a  lecture  that  we  now  know 
actually  more  about  electricity  than  we 
do  about  matter.  There  are  three  funda- 
mental properties  of  matter :  One  is 
cohesion,  another  is  gravitation,  and  the 
third  is  inertia.  As  to  gravitation  we  re- 
main quite  in  the  dark.  We  know  that 
masses  of  matter,  however  near  or  dis- 
tant, pull  each  other,  and  that  this  pull,  in 
the  case  of  the  earth,  gives  us  what  we 
call  weight;  but  why  the  earth  pulls  the 
apple,  and  why  the  sun  pulls  the  earth, 
we  are  quite  ignorant. 

But  as  to  cohesion  and  inertia  we  begin 
to  get  a  little  light,  and  it  is  along  the 
line  of  electrical  discovery.  Let  us  take 
inertia,  for  example,  as  explained  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge. 

Inertia  is  that  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  keeps  moving  against  obstruc- 
tions when  once  started.  It  is  inertia  that 
keeps  a  rifle  ball  moving  after  it  has  left 
the  gun,  altho  the  air  is  resisting  it  all 
the  way.  It  is  inertia  that  keeps  the  tide 
running  uphill  the  last  three  hours  of 
every  flood,  after  the  propelling  force  has 
ceased  to  act.  It  is  inertia  that  keeps  a 
pendulum  moving  in  repeated  oscillations 
after  it  has  passed  its  lowest  point. 

Now,  electricity  shows  just  such  oscil- 
lations when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged ; 
it  has  inertia,  real  inertia,  says  our 
lecturer;  and  he  goes  further  and  savs 
that  in  all  probability  there  is  no  other 
inertia  except  electrical  inertia;  that  the 
inertia  of  matter  is  to  be  explained  elec- 
trically and  that,  indeed,  we  are  arrivine 
at  nothing  less  than  an  electric  theory  of 
matter.  All  the  properties  of  matter  we 
are  coming  to  explain  in  terms  of  elec- 
tricity. 


The  development  of  this  new  doctrine 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  later  investi- 
gation of  electricity,  the  very  terms 
of  which  would  not  be  understood  by 
one  who  studied  electricity  twenty  years 
ago,  much  less  by  the  ordinary  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  railroad  train 
starts  slowly,  gains  inertia,  and  finally 
preserves  a  uniform  speed  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  power  just  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  friction,  so  we 
have  just  such  a  phenomenon  in  elec- 
tricity, called  self-induction. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  rests  in  the 
properties  of  what  are  now  called  elec- 
trons, or  corpuscles.  We  used  to  think  that 
hydrogen  was  the  smallest  kind  of  atom 
that   exists ;   we  now   know   that   in   an 
atom  of  hydrogen  there  are  a  thousand 
electrons,   or   corpuscles,    each    one    of 
which  is  moving  at  a  tremendous  speed 
and  may   dart  out   from    the    atom    of 
hydrogen   and   escape.      They   can   also 
escape  from  any  other  sort  of  atom,  as 
oxygen,  and  the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
whatever  the  element,  the  electron  is  pre- 
cisely  the  same,   suggesting  the   theory 
that    all    matter    is    composed    of    these 
electrons  in  various  combinations.    What 
we  call  Kathode  rays,  or  X-rays,  and  all 
tiie  newer  sorts  of  rays,  are  simply  caused 
by  the  movement  or  escape  of  these  elec- 
trons,  which  produce  all  the  effects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  also  of  light, 
and  even  of  inertia,  and  we  may  add  of 
chemical  affinity  and  cohesion.   The  force 
of  these  escaping  electrons  is  tremendous  ; 
they  move  at  various  speeds,  many  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  second,  even  with  as  much 
as  a  tenth  of  the  velocity  of  light.     Tho 
they     are     so     small     their     energy     is 
tremendous  because  of  their  speed.     Sir 
Oliver  says  that  a  single  gram  of  mat- 
ter, fifteen  grains,  moving  with  the  speed 
of  light  would  have  force  enough  to  lift 
the  whole  British  navy  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Nevis.    It  is  the  energy  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  infinitesimal  objects,  set  free 
to  drag  along  a  heavy  weight  of  matter, 
which    produces    the   continuous    move- 
ment which  we  call  inertia. 

Light  is  produced  by  these  electrons. 
They  move  about  an  atom  with  terrific 
velocity.  The  number  of  vibrations  that 
constitute  light  is  from  400  to  800  million 
million  times  a  second.  They  will  fly  off 
r.nder  the  action  of  ultraviolet  light;  pro- 
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ducing  a  leakage  of  negative  electricity. 
Radium,  lately  discovered  by  M.  and 
Madame  Curie,  is  of  very  complex  com- 
position and  throws  them  off  with  the 
greatest  case.  Indeed,  raindrops  throw 
them  off,  leaves  of  plants  and  most  things 
in  the  sun  shine  with  electric  phenomena. 
On  this  depends  the  healthiness  of  sun- 
shine. 

There  are  a  thousand  electrons  in  one 
atom  of  hydrogen ;  but  they  do  not  fill 
it — far  from  it — for  they  must  have  room 
to  move.  They  are  only  about  the  one 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  size  of 
the  atom,  but  they  occupy  it  effectively 
with  their  rapid  motion.  Imagine  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  a  very  large  church,  180  feet  long,  80 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  then  imagine 
a  thousand  electrons  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  a  period  of  the  type  on  this  page,  and 
set  them  flying  about  in  that  church.  The\ 
will  occupy  it  so  that  nothing  else 
can  get  in,  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  oc- 
cupies a  town.  They  are  as  far  apart  in 
proportion  to  their  size  as  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system.  But  there  are  a  thou- 
sand of  them  in  a  hydrogen  atom,  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  in  a  sodium  atom,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  in  a  mercury  atom; 
and  all  the  chemical  force  and  all  the 
mechanical  force  the  atom  or  the  mass 
possesses  is  due  to  the  free  movements 
of  these  spiteful  sprites,  the  source  of 
vvhose  energy  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion.   From  what  or  Whom  came  it? 


^ 


A    Strike 
Avoided 


The  admirable  settle- 
ment of  the  threatened 
Wabash  strike,  now 
so  happily  averted,  deserves  the  widest 
publicity.  When  the  injunction  against 
the  strikers  was  granted  by  Judge 
Adams,  the  employees,  instead  of  pass- 
ing class  hatred  resolutions  and  commit- 
ting violence,  straightway  went  to  the 
ablest  lawyer  to  be  had  and  put  their 
case  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Judson  thereupon 
plead  so  well  before  Judge  Adams  that 
the  Court  dismissed  the  injunction  on  the 
ground  that  the  railroad  had  no  case. 
Thereupon  being  rid  of  the  injunction 
the  strikers,  instead  of  forthwith  quitting 
work  and  tying  up  the  whole  railroad 
at  an  immense  cost  to  themselves,  the 


road  and  the  public,  through  Mr.  Judson 
agreed  on  a  settlement  with  the  railroad's 
lawyers  and  officials  whereby  the  men 
are  granted  about  all  they  originally 
asked,  while  the  railroad  officials  express 
themselves  as  equally  satisfied.  If  the 
strikers  will  hire  the  best  lawyers  and 
then  proceed  in  peace  according  to  law, 
in  the  end  they  will  win  about  all  they 
deserve. 


.   _,  ,  The  daily  papers  have  now 

A  Proposed  1     1  1       r     1 

r-u      u  TT  •  g^ot  hold  of  the  proposi- 

Church  Union  ^.  .        ,  .   ,        r      f 

tion  01  which  our  own 
readers  and  the  denominational  press 
were  informed  some  months  ago,  for  the 
union  of  the  Methodist  Protestants,  the 
United  Brethren  and  the  Congregation- 
alists  into  a  single  body.  The  commit- 
tees of  the  three  denominations  are  to 
meet  in  Pittsburg  on  April  22d  for  the 
discussion  of  a  possible  plan  of  union ; 
and  since  the  meeting  was  arranged  the 
committee  of  the  Christian  Connection 
have  been  invited  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  same  time.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
insistence  of  one  or  all  of  the  parties  to 
the  maintenance  of  some  denominational 
point  may  cause  a  failure  such  as  has 
occurred  in  other  hopeful  efforts  of  the 
kind.  And  yet  the  outlook  is  unusually 
favorable,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  in 
line  with  the  thought  which  makes  much 
of  essentials  and  little  of  non-essentials. 
But  if  we  could  only  agree  as  to  what 
are  non-essentials  !  These  denominations 
all  have  a  self-governing  polity,  altho  the 
United  Brethren  have  bishops  elected  for 
four  years,  who  occupy  about  the  place 
of  superintendents  or  synodical  mission- 
aries in  other  bodies.  The  Congregation- 
alists  count  about  650,000  members,  the 
United  Brethren  about  250,000,  the 
Methodist  Protestants  about  150,000,  and 
the  Christian  Connection  about  100,000. 
If  such  a  union  could  be  consummated 
on  terms  that  allow  large  liberty  in  pre- 
serving the  methods  prevailing  in  vari- 
ous localities,  it  is  likely  that  it  would 
draw  into  itself  a  number  of  other  de- 
nominations. Such  a  reduction  of  sects, 
and  such  an  enlargement  of  Christian 
acquaintance  and  fellowship  is  one  of  the 
things  most  to  be  desired  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 
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^     ,  In   our  issue  of   March 

Coeducation  in  ,  j.-   i       u 

""  1 2th   was   an   article   bv 

Chicago  j^^   Husted    Harper   on 

Coeducation  in  Chicago  University, 
which  has  eHcited  a  reply  by  Prof.  li. 
P.  Judson  of  that  institution  as  to  cer- 
tain matters  of  fact.  We  cannot  find 
space,  as  we  would  like,  for  his  full  letter, 
but  give  the  main  points.  He  says  that 
on  the  proposition  to  give  separate  in- 
struction to  women  in  the  Junior  Colleges 
the  vote  of  the  Junior  College  Faculty 
was  17  to  II,  of  the  University  Senate 
18  to  12,  and  of  the  Trustees  13  to  3. 
The  University  Congregation,  in  which 
all  branches  of  the  University  are  repre- 
sented, first  voted  to  disapprove  the  plan 
by  24  to  7,  but  later  reversed  this  action 
by  vote  of  41  to  23.  As  to  the  "  poor 
temporary  building "  to  which  Mrs. 
Harper  said  the  women  were  banished. 
Professor  Judson  says  it  is  temporary, 
but  a  good,  commodious  brick  building 
that  cost  $50,000,  awaiting  the  erection 
of  the  million  dollar  Woman's  Quad- 
rangle. Another  temporary  brick  build- 
ing, not  so  good,  will  next  fall  be  occu- 
pied by  the  young  men  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege. The  full  statement  of  the  matter 
will  be  found  in  the  President's  Report, 
and  the  section  on  that  subject  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  who  will  ask  it  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Prof.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  of 
Football      the  University  of  Illinois,  has 

been  investigating  football. 
His  summary  of  conclusions  as  published 
in  the  current  Educational  Review  is  as 
follows : 

"  (i.)  About  one  college  man  in  ten,  the 
country  over,  plays  football. 

(2.)  About  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  men  in  the  small  colleges  play  the  game, 
as  in  the  large. 

(3.)  The  proportion  of  men  playing  seems 
to  be  slightly  decreasing. 

(4.)  About  one  player  in  thirty-five  is  suf- 
ficiently injured  each  season  to  necessitate 
loss  of  time  from  college  duties. 

"  (5.)  The  number  of  college  football  play- 
ers who  are  permanently  injured  or  die  from 
the  effects  of  the  game  is  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  a  negligible  quantity. 

"  (6.)  College  football  is  adequately  super- 
vised in  nearly  all   the  institutions. 

"  (7.)  The  opinions  of  college  officers  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  game  are  in  favor  of 
it  by  a  comfortable  majority. 


"  (8.)  The  newspaper  reports  of  injuries  to 
college  football  players  seem  to  be  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. Not  so  much  so  in  the  case  of 
players  upon  other  teams. 

"  (9.)  Accident  insurance  statistics  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  many  other  forms  of 
sport  are  more  dangerous  than  football." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  opponents  of 
football  have  yet  their  case  to  win. 
President  Roosevelt  is  right  when  he 
"  welcomes  every  form  of  rough,  vigor- 
ous athletic  sport,"  but  football  can  be 
made  safer  to  the  players  and  less  mo- 
notonous to  the  spectators  without 
lessening  its  strenuosity  a  bit.  Make  the 
side  in  possession  of  the  ball  gain  ten 
yards  instead  of  five  in  four  downs  and 
the  desired  result  will  be  brought  about. 

p  ^  g ,       The  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
.     .  French  Ministry  of  Public  In- 

struction as  to  the  genuineness 
of  certain  valued  antiques  in  the  Louvre 
has  special  regard  to  the  famous  tiara  of 
Saitaphernes,  purchased  by  the  Louvre 
and  said  to  have  been  found  in  Southern 
Russia,  where  it  was  probably  fabricated 
within  the  last  few  years.     This    gold 
tiara  has  been  an  object  of  suspicion  ever 
since  it  appeared,  and  a  number  of  other 
objects  are  said  to  be  of  similar  charac- 
ter which  were  bought  by  J.   Pierpont 
Morgan  and  have  been  deposited  by  him 
in   our   Metropolitan   Museum.     These, 
too,  have  been  under  suspicion  from  the 
first.     The  collector  has  to  be  on  most 
watchful  guard  against  forgeries,  for  the 
forgers  are  now  most  skillful  and  even 
learned   in   archeology.     We   remember 
the  Moabite  frauds  that  shamed  the  Ber- 
lin Museum,  but  were  rejected  here  in 
New  York.     The  Shapira  forgery  of  an 
early  Pentateuch  resulted  in  the  suicide 
of  the   forger.     Hundreds  of  Tanagra 
figures  are  made  as  beautiful  as  the  origi- 
nals and  in  some  cases  from  old  casts. 
Greek  vases,  coins,  gems  are  all  forged, 
and    the    successful    forgery    of    Greek 
signed  gems  by  a  Russ'an  count  ruined 
the  market  for  almost  a  century.    When 
we  come  to  forged  paintings  the  record  is 
endless,  and  America  has  been  a  profit- 
able market.    Unfortunately  the  men  are 
very  few  who    can    recognize    a    good 
forgery,  and  even  they  may  be  deceived 
in  some  cases. 
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„    ,.       ,  The   way  to  get  in- 

Rudimentary  ,  .  -^  ^       ^1 

^,        .       ^         ,       formation    as   to   the 

Education   Enough  .  ^  <-      .  1 

sentiments  of  the 
people  anywhere  is  to  ask  questions ;  and 
that  is  what  the  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Board  have  done  in 
Virginia.  They  wrote  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  education  in  every  county  and 
large  town  in  the  State  asking  what  kind 
of  education  should  be  given  to  the  ne- 
gro, and  they  get  the  practically  unani- 
mous answer  that  only  rudimentary  edu- 
cation should  be  given,  and  that  any 
higher  education  should  not  be  given  at 
public  expense.  With  this  agrees  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  influential  papers  in 
the  South.     It  says  : 

"  The  negro  taught  in  the  rudiments  would 
make  a  better  citizen  than  the  negro  permitted 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness.  There 
has  been  no  intention  or  purpose,  however,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  favored  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  colored  schools,  to 
have  the  negro  youth  taught  in  order  that 
they  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  hold  public 
office.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between 
teaching  the  negro  so  that  he  may  become  an 
intelligent,  productive  citizen  of  the  State  and 
teaching  the  negro  so  that  he  may  assume  the 
direction  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  or 
the  administration  of  public  trusts." 

-  The  Ogden  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  see 
Movement"  ^^^^  ^  c  ^l"f  Sentiment 
of  the  bouth  heartily  sup- 
ports the  work  of  the  organizations  led 
by  Mr.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  and 
iioerally  supported  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
for  general  education  in  the  South.  The 
meeting  in  its  behalf  to  be  held  in  Rich- 
mond next  month  will  be  an  important 
one,  and  its  purpose  is  to  cultivate  the 
sentiment  which  will  support  public  and 
private  education.  It  is  satisfactory  that 
the  Virginia  papers  generally  approve, 
altho  at  first  with  suspicion  and  misgiv- 
ing, the  purpose  of  the  men  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
Patch  is  now  satisfied  that  "  the  underly- 
ing design  of  the  movement  "  is  not  "  to 
push  the  negro  forward,"  but  "  to  help 
him  through  the  whites."  But  we  dis- 
cover an  under-current  of  opposition 
which  sometimes  comes  to  the  surface. 
The  Charleston,  S.C,  A/'^w,$-  and  Courier, 
a  paper  of  much  influence,  discovers  that 


those  active  in  the  movement  have  been, 
like  Mr.  Ogden,  men  "  who  have  largely 
participated  in  the  missionary  work  of 
New  England  fanatics,"  and  that  theii 
advisors  are  "  men  of  Southern  birth, 
who  have  long  since  drifted  from  their 
moorings,  and  now  out-Herod  Herod  in 
proclaiming  what  is  now  called  the 
*  Northern  '  view  in  educational  matters." 
For  example,  there  is  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  "  a  very  charming  man,"  native  of 
North  Carolina,  who  lives  in  New^  York, 
and  who  at  a  dinner  of  the  Unitarian  Club 
lately  "  sat  at  the  table  with  two  colored 
men,"  teachers  in  negro  schools.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  himself 
another  man  of  Southern  birth,  who  to!d 
in  a  late  speech  how  "  four  negro  stu- 
dents of  Tuskegee  had  stopped  at  his 
house  on  their  way  to  West  Africa,"  and 
who  "  regards  Booker  Washington  with 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  apparently  as  he 
would  regard  the  head  of  any  white  in- 
stitution in  the  South."  A  Norfolk,  Va., 
paper  warns  the  Southern  Education 
Board  that  if  it  is  to  begin  by  dining  with 
negroes  it  might  as  well  disband  at  once. 
But  we  do  not  believe  this  truculent 
spirit  prevails.  The  Richmond  meeting 
will  be  largely  attended  by  enthusiastic 
Southerners  as  well  as  Northerners,  and 
will  help  both  races. 

At  the  close  of  the  Philippine  War  all 
the  newspaper  correspondents  were  re- 
called except  the  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press.  We  said  at  the  time 
that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
country  had  to  get  all  its  news  through 
a  man  who  was  unfit  for  the  position,  be- 
ing an  Englishman  who  was  so  abso- 
lutely under  the  military  officers  that  he 
could  not  give  an  impartial  report  of  the 
conditions.  Soon  after  he  was  relieved. 
Now  it  appears  that  this  "  Captain 
Bellairs  "  is  a  swindler  who  has  served  a 
term  in  a  Florida  prison,  and  had  not 
been  out  many  months  before  he  secured 
a  position  as  correspondent  in  Cuba,  and 
was  sent  thence  to  the  Philippines.  His 
late  brutal  attack  on  Governor  Taft  has 
led  to  his  exposure,  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  a  damage  to  General  Wood,  whom 
he  has  been  praising  to  the  skies. 

We  trust  that  before  the  frank-spoken 
Dr.  •  Parkhurst     again     expresses     the 
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opinion  that  negroes  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  existed,  and 
that  those  not  yet  drawn  under  any  sys- 
tem of  governance  would  be  better  off  in 
slavery,  he  will  study  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  in  Africa  who  have  never 
endured  slavery.  It  might  be  well  to  dis- 
cover if  there  are  any  negroes  who  are 
not  under  any  system  of  governance  ;  also 
what  arc  the  morals  of  the  native  Africans 
as  compared  with  the  morals  of  American 
negroes  cultivated  under  slavery  as  to 
theft  and  sexual  irregularity;  also  what 
is  the  thrift  and  morale  of  the  Zulus  un- 
der British  freedom  as  compared  with 
what  slavery  produced  in  this  country. 
The  comparison  might  change  views. 


^ 


The. William  Pickens  who  has  just 
won  the  $100  first  prize  for  oratory  in 
the  Junior  Class  at  Yale  is  a  dark  negro 
from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who  graduated 
at  Talladega  College,  in  Alabama,  one  of 
the  best  institutions  for  colored  people  in 
the  South,  and  then  entered  the  Junior 
Class  at  Yale.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  those  who  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  two  years  ago,  for  his 
brilliant  address  there,  which  gave 
promise  of  future  distinction.  He  sup- 
ports himself  by  any  work  he  can  get. 
Thus  Yale,  a^  well  as  Harvard,  gives  its 
testimony  to  the  intellectual  ability  of  the 
black  race  when  pitted  in  friendly  rivalry 
with  Caucasians. 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  is  a  most  enthu- 
siastic Zionist.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange 
that  he  does  not  approve  the  policy  of 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Association, 
which  has  control  of  the  $50,000,000  left 
by  Baron  Hirsch  to  remove  the  Jews 
from  Russia  and  other  oppressive  lands. 
That  Association  is  now  seeking  from 
Parliament  authority  to  use  the  money 
for  establishing  schools,  faculties  and 
other  benefits  for  emigrating  Jews  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  even  in  Russia; 
while  Mr.  Zangwill  wants  the  money  to 
go  for  the  diversion  of  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. We  are  sure  that  the  Committee 
is  wiser  than  the  novelist. 


Judging  from  the  unanimity  of  the 
Catholic  press  in  this  country  one  would 
imagine  that  the  solid  sentiment  of  the 
French  Church  was  against  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  allow  the  orders 
to  carry  on  their  schools,  hospitals,  etc., 
in  France.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  thirty  French  bishops  who  are 
said  to  be  opposed  to  the  work  of  the 
orders  which  are  independent  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  as- 
sisted by  five  archbishops  and  fifteen 
bishops,  who  has  provided  the  chief  am- 
munition against  them  in  the  case  of  the 
cl  arges  against  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Governor  Garvin,  whose  article  on 
'  Bribery  in  Rhode  Island  "  we  publish 
this  week,  has  long  been  known  as  an 
advocate  of  proportional  representation 
and  of  the  single  tax.  The  scheme  for 
leform  which  he  offers  would  entirely 
break  up  the  representation  of  separate 
districts  in  a  State  or  city  and  would  put 
all  candidates  for  an  office  on  the  same 
ticket,  from  which  the  voter  would  select 
one.  We  may  safely  say  that  it  will  be 
long  before  so  radical  a  revolution  will 
be  adopted. 

,$< 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William 
Temple,  of  Easton,  Md.,  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  reported  discovery  in  the 
Roman  Catacombs  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark 
does  not  refer  to  the  Evangelist  of  that 
name,  but  to  the  grave  of  Marcus  and 
Marcellianus,  who  were  martyred  under 
Diocletian.  The  Itineraries  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  century  record  that  their 
tomb,  with  that  of  Pope  Damasus,  was  on 
the  Via  Ardeatina,  where  it  has  just  been 
found. 

The  rebuke  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
Bishop  of  Treves,  who  refused  absolu- 
tion to  parents  sending  their  children  to 
the  German  public  schools,  is  quite  in 
line  with  the  ecclesiastical  rule  here. 
Priests  here  may  use  all  their  persuasive 
power  to  put  the  children  in  the  parish 
schools,  but  those  who  send  them  to  the 
public  schools  must  not  be  put  under 
ecclesiastical   disabilities. 


INSURANCE 

Procrastination    and   Life     In-  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  the 

surance  insurance  company  and  the  kind  of  in- 
surance  to   be   effected.     All   this,   and 

There  is  probably  no  man,  certainly  other  details,  ought  to  be  most  carefully 
no  family  man.  but  who  expects  to  in-  considered.  The  time  consumed  by  such 
sure  his  life  at  some  time,  so  that  when  items  is  not  procrastination,  it  is  ordi- 
death  docs  come  he  will  have  some  kind  nary  prudence.  Procrastination  is  the 
of  an  estate  for  those  dependent  upon  putting  off  of  the  whole  matter  from 
him,  and  for  whose  welfare  it  is  his  duty  day  to  day  without  rime  or  reason,  until, 
to  provide.  The  payment  of  small  annual  perhaps,  in  a  moment,  death  unexpected- 
sums  in  the  way  of  premiums  that  shall  ly  comes  and  there  is  no  insurance, 
secure  the  post  mortem  payment  of  a  The  principles  and  practice  of  life  in- 
lump  sum  to  his  survivors  is  so  easy  and  surance  are  now  so  well  known  that  it 
so  equitable  that  it  would  seem  to  the  is  easy  for  any  one  to  understand  what 
theorist  that  all  men  would  be  Life  In-  insurance  signifies,  and  to  know  whether 
surance  policyholders.  Practically,  how-  or  not  it  is  desired  in  any  individual 
ever,  this  is  not  so,  because  of  the  wide-  case.  If  a  man  decides  to  insure  he  does 
spread  operation  of  procrastination  not  tempt  providence.  He  does  not 
against  which  the  very  copy  books  at  gamble.  He  commits  no  crime.  He 
school  were  made  to  cry  out.  simply  avails  himself  of  a  perfectly  legiti- 

The  newspapers  print  daily  death  mate  means  of  providing  a  reserve  fund 
notices.  Undertakers'  signs  appear  on  that  shall  become  available  to  his  family 
almost  every  church.  Funerals  are  com-  in  case  of  death  or  term  limitation.  The 
mon  sights  in  cities  and  small  towns,  whole  thing  is  perfectly  simple,  and  it 
Melancholy  mortuary  emblems  attached  would  seem  ought  to  appeal  to  the  heads 
to  door  handles,  and  indicating  age,  are  of  all  families  whether  large  or  small, 
frequently  to  be  seen  by  every  man  in  Procrastination  in  insurance  matters 
going  to  or  in  returning  from  his  bus;-  frequently  causes  much  avoidable  hard- 
ness. The  uncertainty  of  life  is  apparent  ship  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  ex- 
in  many  ways  and  is  known  to  all  of  us.  cuse.  Life  insurance  must  be  either 
Yet  when  the  insurance  agent  vicarious-  good  or  bad.  If  it  is  bad,  it  ought  to 
ly  approaches  any  one  of  us  his  welcome  be  suppressed  altogether.  If  it  is  good, 
is  by  no  means  cordial.  He  is  made  to  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  gained  by  not 
feel  that  he  is  persona  non  grata,  and  if  having  it  without  delay, 
he  finally  writes  a  policy,  it  is,  generally  ^ 
speaking,  because  of  his  persistency  and 

almost  in  spite  of  the  insurer.  As  a  rule  The  colleges  are  making  consid- 
he  earns  his  commission.  We  are  all  erable  progress  in  insurance  matters, 
too  apt  to  think  that  altho  death  is,  of  The  course  on  insurance  in  the  Univer- 
course,  certain,  and  lurks  it  may  be  in  sity  of  Michigan  promises  so  well  that 
the  pot,  or  along  the  way  by  which  we  Prof.  James  A.  Glover  will  once  more 
walk  or  ride,  that  in  some  vague  way  undertake  a  summer  school  during  the 
others  stand  in  more  immediate  danger  current  year.  The  course  in  the  Uni- 
than  is  the  case  with  ourselves.  We  versity  of  Wisconsin,  under  Prof.  B.  H. 
all  have  a  tendency  to  procrastinate  in  Meyer,  is  also  giving  satisfaction.  It  is 
this  matter  of  life  insurance.  This  now  definitely  known  that  Yale  is  going 
is,  of  course,  altogether  wrong.  If  in-  to  offer  a  course  of  insurance,  consisting 
surance  is  to  be  of  any  avail  at  all,^  it  of  two  hours  per  week ;  one  to  be  de- 
must  be  written  on  the  books  of  the  in-  voted  to  a  lecture  by  men  professionally 
suring  company,  and  a  policy  issued  in  engaged  in  insurance,  and  the  other  to  a 
which  the  conditions  are  set  forth.  No  recitation  covering  the  previous  lecture 
man  dies  any  quicker  because  he  is  in-  and  text-book  work.  In  addition  to  this 
sured.  The  prospective  risk  must  think  collegiate  work  the  Equitable's  summer 
of  others  much  as  the  merchant  thinks  school  of  insurance  instruction,  which 
of  others  when  he  buys  his  stock.  This  was  so  successful  last  year,  will  be  con- 
does  not  signify  that  intelligent  thought  tinned  this  summer, 
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Undigested    Securities 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  recently 
published  opinions  concerning  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  situation  in  the  United 
States  have  deservedly  had  great  weight 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  country,  he 
says,  is  "  unqualifiedly  prosperous  "  nov/, 
and  a  long  continuation  of  prosperity  is 
promised : 

"  In  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  for  example— 
tlic  barometer  of  growth,  stability  and  busi- 
ness activity — there  never  was  so  great  or  so 
profitable  business.  Orders  on  hand  run  far 
ahead,  and  the  outlook  is  decidedly  encourag- 
ing. In  short,  not  only  is  there  prosperity 
everywhere,  but  the  promises  are  of  a  continua- 
tion of  that  prosperity  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

These  remarks  on  the  general  situation 
were  preceded  by  comment  upon  "  the 
general  pessimistic  talk  "  about  the  quan- 
tity of  new  securities  not  yet  *'  digested  " 
or  marketed : 

"  It  may  be  true,  as  some  of  the  captious 
critics  declare,  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  in  the  market  many  undigested  se- 
curities;  but  ought  not  the  character  of  these 
securities  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  situa- 
tion? Are  these  securities  sound  or  are  they 
unsound ;  do  they  represent  value  or  do  they 
not;  for  what  purposes  were  they  issued — 
those  are  the  questions.  To  my  mind  and  in 
my  judgment  these  new  securities  are  essen- 
tially sound  and  stable,  and  those  who  have 
them  are  in  no  wise  alarmed  because  of  their 
holdings.  Beyond  all  this,  they  are  issued  not 
to  build  competing  lines,  but  largely  for  the 
purchase  of  rolling  stock  and  motive  power 
and  for  the  extension  of  other  facilities  neces- 
sitated by  the  necessary  movement  of  the 
products  of  the  country.  You  will  find  that 
in  due  time  this  phase  of  the  difficulty — grow- 
ing out  of  these  new  securities — will  disap- 
pear." 

There  is  ample  warrant  for  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's view  of  the  general  situation,  in  the 
great  volume  of  current  trade,  the  activity 
of  manufacturing  industries,  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  transportation,  the 
srnall  number  of  failures,  and  other 
h  i  gh  1  y  favorable  conditions.  Such 
shadows  as  may  be  observed  are  those 
cast  by  labor  disputes,  the  low  state  of 
bank  reserves,  the  quarrels  of  powerful 
railway  interests  and  the  defects  of  our 
currency  svstem. 
Recent  issues  of  securities  for  the  pur- 


chase of  railway  rolling  stock  and  for 
other  railroad  improvements  are  sound 
and  digestible,  altho  not  yet  distributed. 
The  marketing  and  digesting  of  them  are 
delayed  by  the  great  quantity  of  indus- 
trial combination  and  railway  merger 
securities  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
last  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  securities  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  distributed  at 
prices  representing  inflated  values,  there 
are  others  of  similar  character  still  held 
by  underwriting  syndicates.  Some  of 
these  are  not  digestible  at  the  prices  for 
which  the  syndicates  have  desired  and 
expected  to  sell  them.  The  existence  of 
them,  and  the  distribution  in  the  last  two 
years  of  others  which  are  not  yet  fully 
digested,  tend  now  to  prevent  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  marketing  of  new  issues 
of  first-class  railway  securities.  If  the 
public  cannot  now  take  quickly  these  new 
issues,  which  are  of  the  soundest  char- 
acter, and  which  represent  neither  in- 
flation nor  experiment,  the  reason  is  that 
it  has  been  gorged  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  industrial  and  railway  mer- 
ger issues  which  have  yielded  great 
profits  to  promoters  and  underwriters. 

Subscriptions  for  Germany's  new 
3  per  cent,  loan  of  $72,000,000  will  be 
made  on  the  17th  inst. 

...  .At  the  end  of  last  week  the  con- 
versions of  other  issues  into  2  per  cent, 
bonds,  in  response  to  Secretary  Shaw's 
recent  refunding  offer,  exceeded  $12,- 
000,000. 

.  .  .  .The  stockholders  of  the  Americaii 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  have 
voted  to  increase  the  company's  capital 
stock  from  $150,000,000  to  $250,000,000. 

.  . .  .One  of  the  car  companies  is  now 
making  3,800  freight  cars  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Road  and  5,000  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Preferred,  \% 
per  cent.,  payable  May  ist. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Common,  i  per 
cent.,  payable  May  ist. 

New  York  &  New  Jersey  Tel.  Co.,  quarterly, 
\}i  per  cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

Rock  Island  Co.,  Preferredf,  ^i.oo  per  share, 
payable  May  ist. 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  quarterly, 
8  per  cent.,  payable  May  ist. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  Tour 
and  Speeches 


The  President  en- 
tered Yellowstone 
Park  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  8th  inst.,  and  has  since  been 
enjoying  the  seclusion  of  that  carefully 
guarded  reservation.  While  passing 
through  the  Dakotas  he  made  two  long 
speeches.  At  Sioux  Falls,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  after  a  brief  address  to  4,000  school 
children,  he  spoke  in  the  open  air  to  a 
large  audience  on  "  the  wage-worker 
and  the  tiller  of  the  soil."  Reviewing 
what  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  done  for  the  farmer,  he 
pointed  to  the  Irrigation  Act,  which 
would,  he  said,  do  for  the  States  of  the 
Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  at 
least  as  much  as  ever  has  been  done  for 
the  States  of  the  humid  region  by  river 
and  harbor  improvements."  Statistics 
?.nd  reports  were  cited  to  show  how  the 
Department  had  aided  the  farmer  by 
promoting  exports  of  farm  products,  in- 
troducing new  varieties  of  food  plants 
(such  as  macaroni  wheat  and  rice  suit- 
able for  the  Gulf  coast),  and  preventing 
the  destruction  of  forests.  Turning  to 
the  wage-workers  of  the  cities,  affected 
much  more  than  the  farmers  by  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  industry 
and  business,  he  remarked  that  they 
could  best  use  their  individual  power  if 
for  certain  objects  they  became  asso- 
ciated in  combinations  or  unions.  We 
should  try,  he  said,  to  "  secure  a  con- 
stantly better  understanding  between 
employer  and  employee,  to  increase  the 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between 
them,"  and  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
differences  by  mediation,  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  The  work  of  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Commission  had 
been  "  an  admirable  object  lesson."   The 


coal  strike,  he  said,  "  threatened  our  na- 
tion with  a  disaster  second  to  none  which 
has  befallen  us  since  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War."     He  continued: 

"  Their  report  was  made  just  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  at  the  special  session;  and  no 
Government  document  of  recent  years  marks 
a  more  important  piece  of  work  better  done, 
and  there  is  none  which  teaches  sounder  social 
morality  to  our  people.  The  Commission  con- 
sisted of  seven  as  good  men  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  representing  the  bench, 
the  Church,  the  army,  the  professions,  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed.  They  acted  as  a 
unit,  and  the  report  which  they  unanimously 
signed  is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  common 
sense  and  of  sound  doctrine  on  the  very  ques- 
tions with  which  our  people  should  most  deeply 
concern  themselves.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  Commission's  appointment  and  action  was 
of  vast  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation ; 
but  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  even  better,  if 
capitalist,  wage  worker  and  law  maker  alike 
will  take  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  lessons  set 
forth  in  the  report  they  have  made." 

The  District  of  Columbia,  he  thought, 
should  have  a  set  of  model  labor  laws, 
which  would  make  a  standard  for  the 
guidance  of  the  entire  country.  In  con- 
clusion he  referred  to  his  approval  of 
Secretary  Moody's  recommendation  for 
an  effective  employers'  liability  law  con- 
cerning work  in  the  navy  yards  and  to 
the  recent  enactment  (following  his 
recommendation)  of  the  law  compelling 
the  use  of  automatic  safety  couplers  on 
railway  trains. — Before  the  end  of  that 
day  he  had  made  ten  short  speeches.  In 
one  of  them  (at  Mitchell)  he  said: 

"  In  the  tariff,  schedules  are  not  sacred ;  and 
as  the  needs  of  the  nation  change  and  shift,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  change  certain  schedules 
to  meet  those  shifting  needs." 

On  the  7th,  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  his  subject 
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was  the  Philippines  and  the  army.  Quot-  who  brought  to  him  assurance  of  the 
ing  the  promises  and  predictions  of  Mr.  friendship  and  support  of  the  Sioux, 
McKinley  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  as  Mandan  and  other  tribes.  From  that 
to  the  beneficent  government  which  the  city  to  Medora  he  had  as  guests  on  the 
Filipinos  were  to  have,  he  declared  that  train  Joe  and  Sylvanus  Ferris,  who  had 
"  achievement  had  more  than  kept  pace  been  cowboys  on  his  ranch  at  Medora 
with  prophecy."  His  defense  of  the  eighteen  years  ago.  At  every  stop  in  this 
army  was  substantially  a  repetition  of  part  of  his  journey  he  met  old  friends 
his  other  speeches  on  this  subject,  with  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  ranchman 
which  the  American  people  are  familiar,  and  deputy  sheriff  on  the  plains.  At  the 
The  war  had  been  one  of  peculiar  diffi-  entrance  of  the  great  Park  he  left  his 
culty,  and  the  army  had  done  its  work  Secretary  and  nearly  all  the  members  of 
**  anriid  a  storm  of  detraction."  There  his  party  on  the  train,  and  rode  into  the 
had  been  "  occasional  instances  of  mountains,  escorted  by  cavalry  and  cow- 
wrong-doing,"  but  the  War  Department  boys.  With  him  was  John  Burroughs, 
had  "taken  every  step  in  its  power  to  the  naturalist.  All  trails  entering  the 
punish  the  offenders  and  to  prevent  or  Park  were  guarded  in  order  that  he 
minimize  the  chance  of  repetition  of  the  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  curious, 
offense."  As  a  whole,  however,  our  At  first  he  lodged  at  the  superintendent's 
troops  had  shown  not  only  signal  cour-  house,  but  afterward  he  started  out  to 
a^e,  but  also  "  great  humanity  and  the  visit  a  round  of  distant  camps  that  had 
most  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  wel-  been  prepared  for  his  use.  It  was  his 
fare  and  liberties  of  the  islanders."  To  purpose  to  remain  in  the  Park  for  i6 
the  officers  of  the  civil  government  he  days.  Hunting  there  is  forbidden  by 
gave  the  highest  praise,  adding  the  fol-  law.  But  the  guards  are  permitted  to 
lowing  words  for  the  Governor :  kill  mountain  lions  or  wildcats  for  the 

"There  is  not  in  this  nation  a  higher  or  protection     of     other     game,     and     Mr. 

finer   type   of   public   servant   than   Governor  Roosevelt  consented  to  assist  in  ridding 

Taft.     He  has   rendered   literally   inestimable  the  Park  of  these  pests, 

service  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Philip-  ^ 
pines,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  United 

States,  by  what  he  has  done  in  those  islands.  Interesting-               ^^    some    of    last 

He  has  been  able  to  do  it,  because  from  the  Municipal  Elections     week's    municipal 

beginning  he  has  been  given  absolute  support  ^                          elections     the     local 

by    the    War    Department,    under    Secretary  questions  were  important,  and  the  results 

^^^"  were  not  wholly  without  effect  upon  na- 
Our  Government,  he  continued,  had  tional  politics.  The  decided  victory  of 
sought  exactly  what  the  Filipinos'  the  Republicans  in  Cincinnati  blights  the 
greatest  genius  and  most  revered  patriot,  budding  aspirations  of  the  defeated  can- 
Jose  Rizal,  advocated  in  his  message  of  didate  for  Mayor  (Melville  E.  Ingalls, 
December  i6th,  1896,  to  his  countrymen,  President  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
in  which  he  condemned  Aguinaldo's  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
"  absurd  and  savage  insurrection  "  and  pany),  who  hoped  to  become  the  Demo- 
urged  the  development  of  the  people  by  cratic  candidate  for  Governor,  and  even 
education  and  labor  as  a  first  step  toward  thought  of  a  possible  Presidential  nomi- 
liberty.  Rizal,  said  the  President,  had  nation.  The  workingmen  are  said  to 
set  forth  the  duty  of  American  sover-  have  voted  against  him.  In  Cleveland, 
eignty,  "  a  duty  from  which  the  Ameri-  on  the  other  hand,  the  re-election  of  Tom 
can  people  will  never  flinch."  Referring  i-  Johnson  (on  his  three-cent  fare  plat- 
to  the  new  Militia  and  General  Staff  acts,  form)  makes  him  leader  of  the  Demo- 
he  said  chat  the  latter  was  of  immense  cratic  Party  in  Ohio  and  will  not  help 
importance  in  that  it  provided  for  the  Senator  Hanna,  who  sought  earnestly  to 
proper  training  and  organization  of  the  d  feat  him  and  who  may  find  the  Mayer 
army.    "  We  do  not  need  a  large  regular  a  formidable  opponent    at    next    year's 


-        .  ._  fight  __..„  __._.. 

rresident  received  twenty  Indian  chiefs,    way  lines  and  three-cent  fares.  In  Toledo, 
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Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones  ("  Golden-  cialists  elected  a  Mayor  and  half  the 
Rule  ")  was  re-elected,  altho  he  had  no  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Socialist  vote 
party  organization  and  was  ignored  by  in  Chicago  was  increased  from  5,384  to 
the  local  press.  Columbus  elected  a  Re-  11,212. 
publican  Mayor  for  the  second  time  in  ^ 
fourteen  years.  The  elections  in  Ohio  ^^^  York'  ^"  *^^  '^^^  York  Legis- 
cities  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  and  were  g^^.^^^  Ra°iiwa  Mature  there  have  been 
the  first  to  be  held  under  the  new  State  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  attempts  to  pass  several 
law  for  the  government  of  municipalities,  bills  introduced  by  members  residing  in 
— On  the  following  day  Carter  H.  Har-  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  prepared  in 
rison  was  elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  for  the  interest  of  the  corporation  controlling 
th  fourth  time,  but  by  a  plurality  of  only  the  street  railways  of  the  city  of  New 
7,000  (in  a  total  vote  of  310,000),  against  York  and  designed  to  give  to  that  cor- 
28,000  for  his  third  term  and  41,000  for  poration  in  an  underhanded  way  privi- 
his  second.  Here  the  issue  was  the  fu-  leges  now  withheld.  These  bills  invali- 
ture  relation  of  the  street  railway  com-  date  certain  suits  against  the  company, 
panics  to  the  municipality.  Franchises  r^^lieve  it  of  an  obligation  to  give  trans- 
on  which  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  fers,  revive  lapsed  and  forfeited  fran- 
of  property  rests  are  to  expire  within  the  chises  and  grant  new  franchises  without 
coming  two  or  three  years.  Both  parties  compensation.  But  they  have  been  skill- 
and  candidates  were  committed  to  short  fully  framed  to  conceal  their  real  pur- 
term  renewals  and  ultimate  municipal  pose,  and  are  therefore  called  sneak  or 
ownership,  which  is  to  be  facilitated  by  sneak-thief  bills.  Mayor  Low  has  public- 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  now  pending  in  ly  urged  citizens  to  protest  against  the 
the  State  Legislature ;  but  some  thought  passage  of  them,  and  other  officers  of  the 
that  the  Republican  organization  was  in  municipal  government  have  argued 
sympathy  with  the  companies,  and  against  them  before  legislative  commit- 
Mayor  Harrison  demanded  a  referendum  tees  at  Albany.  At  mass  meetings  in  the 
for  all  street  railway  ordinances  passed  city  the  street  railway  company  has  been 
by  the  Council.  Much  depends  upon  the  denounced.  An  interesting  protest 
Council,  which  is  controlled  by  an  honest  against  the  bills  and  the  methods  of  the 
majority,  two-thirds  of  its  members  hav-  corporation  which  hoped  to  be  the  bene- 
ing  been  indorsed  by  the  Municipal  Vot-  ficiary  of  them  has  been  made  in  a  state- 
ers'  League.  Mayor  Harrison  may  be  a  ment  given  to  the  public  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presiden-  John  P.  Peters,  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
ti  !  nomination. — In  St.  Louis  the  Demo-  Church,  who  describes  the  bills,  names 
crats  elected  22  of  the  26  members  of  the  the  legislators  who  have  introduced 
lower  branch  of  the  Municipal  Legisla-  them,  and  remarks  that  such  legislation 
ture  and  all  of  the  six  members  of  the  up-  is  an  attempt  "  to  secure  by  fraud,  with- 
pe-  branch.  No  independent  candidate  cut  payment,  the  property  of  the  people.'* 
was  successful,  and  all  those  supported  Having  asserted  that  the  bills  were  intro- 
by  Prosecuting  Attorney  Folk  (who  has  duced  through  the  influence  of  the  Metro- 
sent  a  dozen  members  of  the  ring  to  politan  Street  Railway  Company,  or  the 
prison)  were  defeated.  But  the  qualit\  Interurban  (its  successor),  he  publisher 
of  the  Legislature  is  greatly  improved,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  ring  is  broken,  both  corporations,  and  goes  on  as  follows: 
altho  nine  who  are  regarded  as  members  "  it  is  the  directors  of  these  corporations 
of  it  were  re-elected. — In  Baltimore,  on  who  are  responsible  for  these  corrupt  meas- 
the  7th,  direct  primary  nominations  for  iires,  and  who  have  paid  a  'graft'  for  the 
the  election  of  a  Mayor  in  May  were  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  rob  the  commu- 
made    by    the    Democrats,    and    Mayor  nity     It  is  these  men  whose  names  should  be 

TT                    u  «4.       K     "D^K^^-f  i\/r   -\/[nT  on.:,  publishcd  m  every  paper  and  denounced  from 

Hayes  was  beaten  by  Robert  M.  McLane,  P^^        ^^^^^^^  ./^^^  ^^^^  ^^          ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

the  candidate  of  the  Gorman  orgamza-  ^^^/J^-^^^  f^,  ^his  corrupt  and  thieving  legis- 

tion.    The  Republicans  voted  for  conven-  ^^^.^^     As  Mr.  Choate  said  at  a  public  dinner: 

tion  delegates,  and  the  organization  was  <ji^^  ^^ly  way  in  which  this  legislative  cor- 

defeated     by     Congressman     Frank     C.  ruption  can  be  stopped  is  by  holding  up  such 

Wachter. — In  Anaconda,  Mont.,  the  So-  men  publicly  to  opprobrium.     They  must  be 
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driven  from  the  churches;  they  must  be 
branded  in  society  as  men  dishonest  and  un- 
worthy for  honest  men  to  associate  with.  Not 
until  the  attack  is  made  directly  upon  the  di- 
rectors for  this  sort  of  corruption  will  it  be 
possible  to  cure  this  evil.'  Some  of  the  men 
I  have  named  have  the  reputation  of  being 
honorable  and  public  spirited.  They  cannot  by 
this  reputation  evade  responsibility  for  this 
legislation  and  throw  the  blame  upon  their  less 
reputable  associates.  The  public  must  hold 
these  virtuous  men  responsible  for  the  im- 
moral and  dishonest  methods  pursued  by  their 
companies." 

At  one  of  the  mass  meetings  held  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Mayor's  appeal  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Mayor's  request  was  de- 
nounced by  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  De 
Witt  Warner.  Ex-Senator  Ford  and 
others  also  attacked  this  measure,  which 
would  empower  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission to  make  contracts  with  the  syndi- 
cate now  building  the  underground  road 
for  all  additional  underground  roads  or 
extensions  of  this  subway,  thus,  as  its 
opponents  claim,  confirming  to  the  syndi- 
cate a  monopoly  of  subway  traffic  for  a 
term  of  75  years. 


Our  Islands  in 
the  Pacific 


Owing  to  the  hostile 


attitude  of  the  Moros 
of  Bacolod  (in  the 
Lake  Lanao  district  of  Mindanao), 
Captain  Pershing  attacked  them  in 
their  stronghold  last  week,  using  his 
artillery  and  then  charging  across  a 
deep  moat  to  the  fort,  where  there  was 
a  brief  engagement  at  close  quarters. 
More  than  100  of  the  Moros  were 
killed,  but  only  eleven  of  the  attacking 
party  were  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  was  the  Datto  of  Panandungan. 
It  is  expected  that  this  aflfair  will  in- 
duce all  the  Moros  of  that  district  to 
accept  American  sovereignty. — Gover- 
nor Taft  intends  to  use  at  once  $1,000,- 
000  of  the  recent  appropriation  in  buy- 
ing farm  animals,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  provincial  officers  in  places 
where  farm  work  has  been  prevented 
by  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest.  Pie 
has   been   ill   and   will   spend   the   hot 

months  on  the  highlands  of  Benguet. 

Coadjutor     Archbishop     Montgomery, 
of  San   Francisco,   recently   appointed 
Archbishop    of    Manila,    has    declined 
that     office.       The     Rev.     Dennis     J 
Dougherty,  Professor  in  the  Seminary 


of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Philadel- 
phia, is  to  be  one  of  the  new  Philippine 
Bishops. — In  Pampanga  province  sev- 
eral constables  joined  a  secret  society 
organized  by  "  Bishop  "  Aglipay. 
Their  discoveries  led  to  the  arrest  of 
fifty  members  of  the  society,  who  are 
to  be  tried  for  sedition. — A  contract 
lias  been  made  for  the  construction, 
near  Baltimore,  of  the  largest  steel 
floating  dock  in  the  world,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,124,000.  First-class  battle  ships 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  water  by  it,  for 
repairs.  The  Navy  Department  will 
tow  it  to  Manila,  by  way  of  Suez ;  and 
it  will  reach  its  destination  about  three 
years  hence. — The  new  Governor  of 
Guam,  Commander  Sewell,  reports 
that  the  revenues  of  the  island  should 
at  once  be  increased  by  a  sale  of  the 
public  lands  to  settlers,  or  in  some 
other  way.  The  receipts  are  now  so 
small,  he  says,  that  "  the  schools  are 
closed  and  the  school  houses  are  in 
ruins." 

It  is  expected  that  Cuba's 
title  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  will 
be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  for 
which  negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
at  Havana  and  Washington. — In  his  re- 
cent message  to  Congress  President 
Palma  said  that  the  Government  had  un- 
der consideration  a  commercial  treaty 
I»roposed  by  Great  Britain,  and  that 
France  and  other  nations  had  intimated 
a  desire  for  similar  agreements.  The 
existence  of  very  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States,  he  continued,  was  due 
largely  to  the  resolutely  favorable  atti- 
tude of  President  Roosevelt  toward 
Cuba.  The  respect  for  the  Cuban  people 
already  inspired  in  this  country  could 
best  be  preserved  by  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Piatt  Amendment,  which 
should  without  delay  be  accepted  in  a 
permanent  treaty,  including  agreements 
concerning  coaling  stations  and  the  Isle 
of  ^  Pines. — Four  of  the  United  States 
artillery  companies  now  on  the  island 
will  soon  be  withdrawn,  leaving  there 
about  500  men,  who  will  be  quartered  at 
the  coaling  stations  of  Guantanamo  and 
Bahia  Honda.— Mr.  James  S.  Harlan, 
who  retires  from  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  of  Porto  Rico,  predicts  that  the 
island  will  be  a  most  attractive  and  very 


Cuba  and 
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prosperous  place  twenty  years  hence  if 
the  present  revenue  system  be  not  dis- 
turbed. Receipts  from  the  tariff  and  in- 
ternal taxation  are  taken  by  the  insular 
treasury,  which  is  thus  able  to  pay  for 
extensive  improvements.  Conditions 
have  permitted  ideal  treatment  of  public 
franchises.  Due  compensation  has  been 
required,  the  annual  royalty  to  be  paid 
being  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
grants.  In  Ponce  a  new  electric  light 
plant  and  a  suburban  railway  pay  5  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  receipts.  A  new  tele- 
phone company,  which  intends  to  serve 
the  entire  island,  has  recently,  after  some 
delay,  consented  to  pay  12^  per  cent,  of 
its  gross  revenue.  To  the  Executive 
Council  is  reserved  the  right  to  regulate 
charges  and  to  buy  out  the  company  at 
any  time  on  a  fair  valuation.  Issues  of 
stock  or  bonds  are  carefully  limited,  and 
Government  officers  have  free  use  of  the 
wires  for  public  business. 


France 


The  Dreyfus  affair  has  been 
introduced  into  French  poli- 
tics once  more,  and  has  created  the 
usual  excitement.  On  April  6th  M. 
Jaures  (Socialist),  w^hile  discussing  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  M.  Syveton 
(Nationalist  Republican),  declared  the 
the  disputed  member  had  attacked  the 
Republicans  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  the  agents  of  foreigners,  w^hereas 
he  proposed  to  show  on  the  contrary 
that  the  real  friends  of  the  foreigners 
were  the  Nationalists.  He  then  de- 
clared that  the  enemies  of  Dreyfus  had 
made  use  of  a  letter  which  contained  a 
forged  signature  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, and  that  M.  Millevoye,  the  Na- 
tionalist leader,  had  alluded  to  this  sup- 
posed letter  in  his  speeches  for  election 
purposes.  He  also  declared  that  a  let- 
ter written  by  General  Pellieux  to  M. 
Cavaignac  in  1898,  when  the  latter  was 
War  Minister,  had  been  suppressed. 
This  letter,  written  after  the  disclosure 
of  Colonel  Henry's  forgery,  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Duped  by  men  without  honor,  unable  any 
longer  to  count  on  the  confidence  of  my  sub- 
ordinates, without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
command,  and  on  my  side  being  unable  to  feel 
confidence  in  those  of  my  chiefs  who  have 
made  me  work  with  forgeries,  I  ask  to  be  re- 
tired." 


The  debate  following  this  speech  by  M. 
Jaures  was  bitter  to  the  extreme,  and 
the  deputies  hurled  such  pleasant  epi- 
thets at  each  other  as  **  traitor ! " 
"  liar! '  *'  Go  to  Berlin!  "  As  a  result 
of  the  debate,  however,  the  election  of 
Syveton  was  invalidated  by  a  vote  of 
281  to  228.  Probably  there  will  be  no 
serious  reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  the  intention  of  M.  Jaures  was 
merely  to  frighten  the  Nationalists  and 
deter  them  from  their  illegitimate 
methods  at  elections. — April  12th 
President  Loubet,  together  with  sev- 
eral high  officials,  left  Paris  for  Mar- 
seilles. After  staying  a  short  while  in 
that  city,  he  will  sail  on  the  new  war 
ship  **  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  to  Algiers,  where 
a  large  French  fleet  will  greet  him.  He 
will  remain  in  Algiers  until  April  26th, 
visiting  points  of  interest  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  probably  meeting  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  at  some  point  near  the  Mo- 
roccan frontier.  He  will  also  visit 
Tunis,  where  all  the  high  officials  of 
the  regency  will  receive  them.  It  is 
supposed  in  Paris  that  one  object  of  the 
President's  tour  is  to  bring  before  the 
French  public  the  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  colonization  in  Algiers. 

The  Strike  in  ^"  ^^^  morning  of  April 
H  11  d  ^^'  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Workmen's  Committee  of 
Defense  which  lasted  until  4  a.m.,  a  gen- 
eral strike  in  Holland  of  all  labor  engaged 
in  transportation  by  land  and  water 
was  ordered.  The  cause  of  this  general 
strike  was  the  attempt  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  bills  regulating  labor  on  the  na- 
tional railroads  and  making  strikes  un- 
der certain  circumstances  penal  offenses. 
On  February  25th  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  Pre- 
mier, introduced  three  bills  in  the  States 
General.  One  of  these  bills  provided  for 
the  forming  of  a  railroad  brigade,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  necessity.  The  second 
was  concerned  with  the  creation  of  a 
royal  commission  which  should  arbitrate 
all  complaints  of  railroad  employees.  The 
third  bill,  which  was  the  most  drastic  in 
its  nature  and  which  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  general  strike,  declares  strikes  to 
be  illegal  and  provides  for  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months 
and  a  fine  of  100  florins  for  any  attempt 
to  coerce  by  fear  or  otherwise  any  work- 
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man  in  respect  of  his  contract.     It  also 
punishes  with  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  300  florins  any  willful  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  the  public  servants  to 
perform  the  duties  allotted  to  them.     It 
was  the  aim  of  the  Workmen's  Commit- 
tee of  Defense  to  intimidate  the  Govern- 
ment and  prevent  the  passage    of    these 
measures.      Other    trade    organizations, 
such  as  the  bakers  and  diamond  cutters, 
threatened  to  join  in  the  movement,  and 
two  days  later  the  committee  decided  to 
proclaim  a  general  strike  throughout  the 
country.    The  result  was  no  little  suffer- 
ing and  uneasiness.    The  few  trains  that 
ere  run  to  carry  the  mails  were  pro- 
tected by  soldiers,  and  the  dwellings  of 
employees  on  the  railroad  who  did  not 
join  in  the  strike  were  guarded  by  th'i 
military.     Notwithstanding  this  demon- 
stration the  States  General  proceeded  to 
vote  on  the  offending  bills  and  to  pass 
them  with  a  majority  of  81  to  14  votes, 
the  Socialists  and  Liberal  Democrats 
forming  the  minority.     April  nth  the 
first  chamber  of  the  Parliament  passed 
the  bills  unanimously  and  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  immediately  sanctioned  them. 
The  militia  is  still  under    arms    and    is 
guarding  the  railroad,  but  the  strike  has 
practically  come  to  an  end.     There  was 
very  little  violence  at  any  time.    One  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  making  the  strike  so  in- 
effective   was    the    fear    that    Germanv 
would  send  her  army  if  the  transportation 
of  German  goods  and  German  mails  was 
seriously  interfered  with  on  the  Holland 
railroads. 

Tv,o  laoiuo^    The    Balkan    situation    re- 

1  ne   rsalkan  .  .  ,  , 

Q,^^  ^         mams   practically    un- 

States  5  J 

changed,  i  here  are  numer- 
ous reports  of  small  conflicts,  but  as  yet 
no  action  on  an  extended  scale  has  taken 
place.  The  village  of  Berovo,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Malesh,  Northern  Macedonia, 
was  surrounded  by  troops  and  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  burned,  but  the  insurrec- 
tionary band  escaped  from  the  town,  pur- 
sued by  Bashi-Bazouks.  Later  a  second 
iflict  occurred  which  lasted  for  four 
days,  but  without  serious  results.  The 
town  of  Okhrida,  on  the  night  of  April 
5th,  was  attacked  by  Albanians  and  the 
Christian  population  was  massacred. 
From  Monastir,  twenty-eight  miles  to  the 


southeast  of  Okhrida,  comes  a  report 
that  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee intends  to  proclaim  a  general  up- 
rising in  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey  about  April  20th,  when  there  will 
be  more  than  100,000  men  armed  with 
rifles  and  dynamite  bombs  in  the  field.  In 
alarm  at  the  disorder  throughout  the  Bal- 
kan States,  King  Alexander  of  Servia 
has  performed  a  constitutional  feat  that 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda."  April  7th  he  issued  two 
proclamations.  The  first  suspended  the 
constitution  adopted  in  1901,  repealed  the 
objectionable  laws  passed  under  its  pro- 
visions, retired  the  Senators  and  Coun- 
cillors of  State,  dissolved  the  Skupshtina 
and  reenacted  the  laws  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  the  constitution.  Five  minutes 
later  he  issued  the  second  proclamation 
restoring  the  constitution  to  its  former 
validity.  This  drastic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  King  was  due  to  a  desire  to  curb 
the  power  of  the  Radicals  which  has 
grown  to  a  threatening  degree.  The 
lavs^s  repealed  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  suffrage,  and  the  new  measures  will 
render  the  election  of  Radicals  extremely 
difficult. 

Manchuria  April  Qth  was  the  day  ap- 
and  China  po^^ted  for  the  evacuation  by 
Russia  of  the  second  section 
of  Manchuria,  including  Niu-chwang, 
but  so  far  the  evacuation  is  a  sham.  Rus- 
sia will  remove  her  flag  from  the  mari- 
time customs  oflice,  and  will  retire  from 
the  civil  government  of  the  native  city. 
She  will,  however,  keep  possession  of  the 
railway  terminus,  which  is  only  one 
hour's  march  from  Niu-chwang,  and 
from  that  she  will  be  able  to  dominate 
the  treaty  port  and  the  Liau  River.  The 
new  commercial  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  China  is  calculated  to 
test  the  genuineness  of  Russia's  evacua- 
tion. According  to  this  treaty  Mukden 
and  its  port,  Taku-Shan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yalu  River,  is  open  to  foreign  trade, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Ameri- 
can exports  will  be  permitted  to  enter. 
Meanwhile  the  Japanese  are  becoming 
excited  over  the  way  in  which  Russia 
avoids  her  obligation  to  leave  Manchuria. 
Recently  there  were  two  non-political 
meetings  at  Tokyo,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  calling  on  the  British  and 
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Japanese  Governments  to  urge  China  to  ant  purchasers  who  have  bought  their 
insist  on  the  genuine  restoration  of  her  holdings  under  the  existing  Land  Pur- 
executive  power  in  Manchuria.  And  a  chase  Acts.  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  report 
professor  in  the  Tokyo  University  has  states  that  tenants  who  formerly  were 
declared  that  only  war  can  make  the  sunk  in  debt  and  arrears  have  in  many 
evacuation  a  reality,  and  for  war  Japan  cases  since  the  purchase  of  their  land 
is  fully  prepared.— The  death  of  Yung-  been  able  to  get  their  heads  above  water. 
Lu,  the  Grand  Secretary,  leaves  a  post  of  On  certain  townlands,  however,  in  Lein- 
grcat  importance,  which  has  just  been  ster  the  purchasers  seem  to  be  in  a  state 
tilled  by  the  promotion  of  Prince  Ching,  of  penury.  These  people  had  started  in 
one  of  the  most  progressive  Viceroys  of  poverty  and  had  never  been  able  to  re- 
the  Yang-tse  Provinces.  The  Empress  has  cover.  Their  children  as  soon  as  they 
telegraphed  him  to  hasten  his  journey  to  grow  up  become  disgusted  and  leave  the 
Peking. — The  Imperial  Postal  Service,  locality.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  it  seems 
organized  under  the  Maritime  Customs,  queer  that  the  purchasers  who  have  been 
has  grown  immensely.  In  1901  the  post-  most  benefited  are  those  who  have  a 
al  matter  amounted  to  5,000,000  items,  holding  of  such  a  size  and  character  as 
and  in  1902  to  11,000,000  items.  There  will  fully  employ  the  energy  of  the  occu- 
is  now  a  post  office  open  in  every  capital  pier  and  his  family  without  having  to 
except  that  of  Kan-Soo  Province,  and  in  call  any  outside  labor.  If  the  holding  is 
730  important  towns  and  cities.  smaller  than  this  it  is  uneconomic.  The 
jH  difficulty    of    obtaining    labor    makes    a 

^,    ,  .  ,      The  text  of  the  Irish  Land  large  holding  unprofitable.     In  conclu- 

The  Irish      i  .i,  ,                 ,          .         j  u  ,  sion  he  says : 

T  A  ou  bill  has  now  been  issued  by  ,, ^,  \  .„  ,  .  , 
Land  Bill  ^^^  Government,  but  a  read-  ^.^he  results  as  will  be  seen  are  eminently 
r  -^  •  1  .  -1  J  .L  li  J  .L  •  11  satisfactory.  Land  purchase  has,  above  all 
ing  of  1  m  detail  does  not  add  materially  ^^.^^^^  introduced  a  spirit  of  contentment 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  scheme  mtro-  ^^^^^  ^he  people.  Even  where  for  one  rea- 
duced  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  son  or  another  the  occupiers  are  not  prosper- 
It  creates  a  new  department  of  the  Land  ous  they  make  no  complaint.  They  seek  out 
Commission  called  the  Estate  Commis-  the  reason  for  their  want  of  success,  and  al- 
sioners,  who  are  to  supervise  all  pur-  ways  say  that  but  for  purchase  their  condition 
chases.  It  aims  at  gradually  bring-  would  be  much  worse." 
ing  an  end  to  ownership  by  buying  out  «^ 
the  landlords.  In  order  to  hasten  such  .  ^  ,  .  Nearly  eighteen  months 
a  transfer  of  land  the  State  contributes  ^  „  .  have  now  passed  since  the 
£12,000,000,  which  will  be  employed  in  death  of  Abdurrahman,  the 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  old  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  per- 
the  landlords  to  sell.  The  tenant  who  haps  too  early  to  assume  that  Habibul- 
purchases  his  land  will  enjoy  a  reduction  lah,  his  successor,  has  entirely  and  finally 
of  his  purchase  installments,  as  com-  overcome  the  many  dangers  with  which 
pared  with  his  annual  rent,  varying  from  the  path  of  a  new  ruler  is  beset  in  such  a 
10  to  40  per  cent.  Part  V. — Supple-  country  as  Afghanistan.  Up  to  the 
mental  Schedules.  Clause  25  declares  present  time,  however,  the  important  fact 
that  the  treasury  may  direct  the  creation  remains  that  for  the  first  time  in  more 
of  a  new  capital  stock,  consisting  of  per-  than  one  hundred  years  the  succession  to 
petual  annuities  yielding  dividends  at  the  the  Afghanistan  throne  has  been  effected 
rate  of  2^  per  cent,  annually  on  the  peacefully.  Thanks  to  the  energy  and 
nominal  amount  of  the  capital.  The  the  vigorous  policy  of  Abdurrahman,  his 
funds  thus  raised  are  to  cover  the  amount  son  has  to  do  with  a  new  Afghanistan, 
given  by  the  Government  in  aiding  ten-  vastly  different  from  the  loose  aggregate 
ants  in  their  purchases.  Another  parlia-  of  unruly  tribes  which  constituted  his 
mentary  paper  gives  the  report  of  Mr.  father's  kingdom  when,  in  1880,  after 
Bailey,  Legal  Assistant  Commissioner,  ten  years  of  exile,  he  set  foot  again  in 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  Kabul.  The  internal  changes  wrought 
of  tenant  purchasers  under  the  Land  during  the  administration  of  Abdurrah- 
Purchase  Acts.  The  purpose  of  this  man  were  naturally  accompanied  by  col- 
inquiry  was  to  discover  the  effect  on  ten-  lateral  changes  in  her  position  as  a  fac- 
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tor  in  the  political  problems  belonging 
to  Central  Asia.  The  Afghanistan  of 
to-day  has  an  army  of  60,000  men,  well 
equipped  with  modern  weapons  and  hav- 
ing some  tactical  training.  In  the  event 
of  war  or  of  invasion  two  or  perhaps 
three  hundred  thousand  men  could  be 
fully  armed  and  mobilized.  If  a  serious 
crisis  were  to  occur  in  the  near  future  in 
which  a  conflict  between  the  two  great 
European  empires  of  Asia  should  take 
place,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Afghans  not  only  could  but 
would  offer  an  uncompromising  resist- 
ance to  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  force  her  way  through  the  country. 
If  the  late  Ameer  had  been  compelled 
to  a  choice  between  England  and  Russia 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  choice 
would  have  been.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  present  ruler  would  de- 
part radically  from  a  policy  that  he  aided 
in  shaping.  Russia  also  fully  realizes  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  forces  of  resist- 
ance which  Afghanistan  can  oppose  to 
any  foreign  invader,  and  she  is  substitut- 
ing diplomatic  for  military  conquest.  Rus- 
sia has  in  the  meantime,  however,  mate- 
rially strengthened  her  strategic  position 
on  the  Afghan  border.  Her  Transcas- 
pian  railway,  which  now  extends  from 
Khrasnovodsk  to  Tashkend,  has  been 
carried  down  to  the  immediate  frontier 
of  Afghanistan  by  a  branch  line  to 
Kushk,  and  construction  materials  are 
stored  there  which  would  enable  her  at 
any  moment  to  push  it  on  to  Herat. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  Rus- 
sia would  welcome  an  opportunity  of 
applying  the  same  policy  in  Afghanistan 
which  has  already  borne  such  excellent 
fruits  at  Teheran  and  at  Peking.  This 
would  offer  as  well  an  entirely  adequate 
explanation  of  the  object  she  apparently 
has  in  view  in  her  endeavor  to  open  up 
once  more  direct  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kabul.  It  is  time  that  Russia 
now  avowedly  limits  her  desire  for  direct 
intercourse  with  that  point  to  commercial 
maters,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween commercial  and  political  relations 
is  very  narrow  and  Russia  has  more  than 
once  shown  in  other  quarters  such  con- 
spicuous success  in  using  the  leverage  of 
commercial  enterprise  for  the  promotion 
of  political  ascendency  that  Afghanistan 
will  need  all  the  astuteness  it  can  com- 


pass when  Russian  intrigue  is  to  be  met 
and  successfully  overcome. 

The  Benadir     ^''  ^^^98  a  company,  with 
_.  a      declared      capital      of 

$200,000,  took  over  from 
the  Italian  Government  the  administra- 
tion of  that  part  of  Italian  Somaliland 
which  is  called  El  Benadir.  According 
to  an  agreement  made  between  the 
Benadir  Company  and  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, this  company  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  Benadir  ports  until  1946, 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  after  the  first 
formation  of  the  company,  and  was  to 
receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  $80,000 
for  the  first  twelve  years,  and  of  $70,- 
000  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  To 
the  company  was  given  the  right  to 
collect  taxes  and  customs,  exploit 
mines  and  occupy  territories  in  Italian 
possession.  In  return  for  this  the  company 
was  to  develop  the  colony,  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  120,000  rupees  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar,  to  keep  at  least  600 
guards  for  the  protection  of  the  stations, 
to  administer  the  laws  and  carry  out  the 
postal  service,  and  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Berlin  and  Brussels  Con- 
ventions. Now  charges  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  the  company,  stating 
that  it  has  not  only  neglected  to  follow 
the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  Conven- 
tion, but  has  actually  connived  at  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave  trade.  Two  men  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  justice  of 
these  charges.  According  to  their  report 
the  colony  has  no  proper  organization, 
justice  being  left  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  Cadis.  There  is  no 
safety  in  the  colony,  and  the  Italian 
residents,  who  number  only  ten  in  all, 
cannot  move  about  even  in  Mukadish 
without  a  guard.  The  company  has 
done  nothing  to  develop  the  colony, 
with  the  exception  of  starting  a  sub- 
sidized steamship  service  between 
Aden,  Benadir  and  Zanzibar.  As  re- 
gards the  more  specific  charge — i.  e., 
the  connivance  at  the  slave  trade — Con- 
sul-General  Pestalozza  reports  that 
slaves  have  been  permitted  to  enter 
Benadir,  altho  in  small  number,  and 
perhaps  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  authorities,  and  that  there  is  a 
general  belief  in  the  colony  that  sla- 
very will  be  perpetuated. 


Conditions    in    the    Philippines 

By   the    Hon.    Henry   C.   Ide 

Member  of  the  Philippine  Commission 

[The  followiug  article  was  secured  as  an  interview  upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ide  in  tliis  country. 
Mr.  Ide  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  governs  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  Is  Secre- 
tary of  I'Mnance  and  Justice,  and  what  he  says  is  of  the  highest  authority. — Editor.] 


1  CONSIDER  that  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  PhiHppine  Islands 
is  substantially  as  good  as  it  is  in 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Courts  are  or- 
ganized in  all  the  provinces,  and  the  na- 
tive and  American  judges  constitute  an 
able  bench.  Naturally  the  native  lawyers 
and  judges  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in 
getting  accustomed  to  our  more  speedy 
system  of  trying  cases,  but  the  natives  and 
Americans  are  now  proud  of  our  system 
and  have  every  confidence  in  the  laws 
and  their  administration.  I  am  sure  that 
Governor  Taft  would  say  the  same  and 
that  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
this  respect  forms  one  of  the  most  sue-, 
cessful  steps  in  the  development  of 
American  institutions  in  the  islands.  I 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Philippines  is  as  good  and  generally  as 
efficient  as  that  of  any  of  our  States  and 
that  it  commands  as  much  respect. 

The  Treasurer's  office,  the  Auditor's 
office,  that  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
of  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
Archipelago  are  administered  by  men 
thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work  and 
who  are  loyal  to  the  production  of  the 
best  results.  I  mention  these  officers  in 
particular  because  they  are  at  the  head 
of  bureaus  in  my  department,  and  I  have 
therefore  more  immediate  knowledge  as 
to  their  efficiency  than  as  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  bureaus;  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true 
in  the  main  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  bu- 
reaus of  the  Insular  Government. 

The  insular  revenue  has  supported  all 
the  expenses  of  administration  and  in- 
ternal improvement  without  aid  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  of  more  than  three  mil- 
lion dollars  gold  value  in  the  treasury, 
notwithstanding  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  past  year  in  extirpating  the  chol- 
era and  in  taking  the  census,  aside  from 
the  great   depreciation  in  the   value  of 


the  silver  in  the  treasury.  The  ratio  of 
the  silver  dollar  to  the  gold  dollar  in 
January,  1902,  was  $1  of  gold  or  money 
of  the  United  States  to  $2  of  legal  cur- 
rency ;  but  since  that  date,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  great  depreciation  in  the 
market  value  of  silver,  the  ratio  has  de- 
creased until  it  has  reached  the  point  of 
$1  of  United  States  money  to  $2.66  of 
local  currency.  The  silver  coin  in  the 
treasury  has  depreciated  more  than  $i,~ 
200,000  in  value  since  January  ist,  1902, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  33  per  cent.  This 
loss  has  been  a  most  serious  one  and  has 
impaired  the  capacity  of  the  Government 
to  undertake  large  public  improvements 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  entered 
upon.  The  gold  standard,  which  Con- 
gress has  established  for  us,  will  serve, 
however,  immediately  to  clear  the  air  and 
adjust  the  currency  and  save  further  loss 
in  that  respect.  It  will  also  greatly  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  business  men  and 
encourage  the  introduction  of  American 
capital.  It  removes  an  incubus  that  was 
crushing  the  life  out  of  all  enterprise  and 
involving  enormous  losses  in  every  di- 
rection. No  other  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation could  have  furnished  more  imme- 
diate or  more  needed  relief  from  intol- 
erable conditions  than  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  currency. 

Agricultural  conditions  for  the  past 
year  have  been  discouraging  for  several 
reasons,  particularly  the  ravages  of 
cholera,  the  uncertainties  resulting  from 
the  fluctuating  currency,  destruction  of 
vegetation  by  swarms  of  locusts,  the  in- 
cursions of  bands  of  ladrones  or  robbers 
and  the  loss  of  cattle  from  rinderpest. 
This  latter  disease  has  carried  off  proba- 
bly 80  per  cent,  of  the  carabao  and  cattle 
used  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  as  beasts 
of  burden  and  to  transport  productions 
to  market.  One  man  stated  in  my  pres- 
ence that  out  of  300  beasts  he  had  only 
eight  left,  and  this  is  a  typical  instance. 
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American  horses  and  mules  are  being  im-  been  desirable  acquisitions,  but  most  of 
ported,  however,  and  carabao  and  an  im-  them  have  devoted  themselves  loyally  to 
proved  breed  of  cattle  are  being  brought  the  work  with  a  generous  missionary 
in  and  inoculated  with  the  serum  of  the  spirit,  and  large  results  are  following. 
disease  so  as  to  make  them  immune.  So  They  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  na- 
many  animals  have  died  that  importation  tives,  who  are  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  beasts  of  burden  is  imperative.  But  of  the  English  language  with  remarkable 
the  appropriation  of  three  million  dollars  facility.  Only  about  one  hundred  of  the 
made  by  the  last  Congress  will  serve  to  teachers  are  returning  to  the  United 
relieve  the  situation  all  around.  We  States  at  the  completion  of  their  term 
shall  now  be  able  to  import  more  animals  of  service,  the  rest  preferring  to  enter 
and  improved  agricultural  machinery,  mto  a  new  term  of  service  in  so  interest- 
such  as  steam  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  and  mg  a  field.  The  places  of  those  retiring 
the  restocking  of  the  farms  with  animals  are  being  filled  by  new  teachers, 
will  be  greatly  expedited.  Modern  agri-  Aguinaldo  is  at  present  not  a  factor  in 
cultural  farms  are  being  established  and  the  political  situation.  He  has  taken  the 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultiva-  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
tion  of  the  soil  are  being  there  taught  and,  so  far  as  I  have  any  reason  to  be- 
and  demonstrated.  The  analysis  of  soils  lieve,  is  faithfully  observing  it.  The  only 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  work,  movement  I  have  known  him  to  be  con- 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage,  nected  with  is  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
help  and  stimulate  the  productive  capac-  ment  of  the  Independent  Catholic  Church 
ity  of  the  people.  The  production  of  in  the  Philippines.  He  has  committed 
rice,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  corn,  copra  himself  publicly  in  writing  to  that  move- 
and  other  crops  can  be  enormously  in-  ment. 

creased.     Contracts  have  just    been    let  There  is  no  political  disturbance  in  the 

and  franchises  granted  for  50  years  to  islands  or  insurrection  or    war    in    any 

an  American  syndicate  to  put  in  a  mod-  proper  sense  of  that  term.     In  the  Moro 

ern  electric  street  car  and  lighting  serv-  country,  which  contains  a  limited  popula- 

ice  for  the  city  of  Manila,  to  be  begun  tion  only  and  which  is  still  under  mili- 

vv^ithin   four  months  and   the  whole   35  tary  control,  there  has  been  some  disturb- 

miles    of    track    to    be    finished    within  ance,  but  the  situation  is  well  in  hand 

twenty-four  months.     This    will    be    of  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Moros 

great  value  to  the  city  of  Manila,   de-  can   be   brought   into   co-operation   with 

creasing  rents  and  bringing  the  suburbs  our  Government  without  further  blood- 

into  closer  touch  with  the  city.    A  fran-  shed. 

chise  has  also  been  granted  for  building  In  some  other  portions  of  the  islands 

a  new  railroad  connecting  Manila  with  ladrones  or  bands  of  robbers  have  preyed 

the   center   of   the    Province   of   Nueva  upon  the  peaceable  natives.     This  condi- 

Ecija,  thus  opening  much  more  rich  ter-  tion  of  things  always  existed  under  the 

ritory  in  the  center  of  Northern  Luzon.  Spanish  regime,  and  has  been  intensified 

Many  important  public  works  are  un-  to  a  degree  by  the  hardships  incident  to 

der   way    and    approaching   completion,  the  cholera  and  the   rinderpest  and  by 

such  as  the  improvement  of  the  harbors  the  conditions  ordinarily  following  sev- 

of  Manila,  Cebu  and  Iloilo,  the  erection  eral  years  of  warfare.  '  The  victims  of 

of  an  extensive  laboratory  and  a  sani-  the  ladrones  are  almost  wholly  natives, 

tarium,  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  The  situation  in  this  respect  is  not  one 

and  the  building  and  eauipping  of  a  fleet  to  cause  any  alarm,  it  can  be  controlled 

of  20  steamships  for  governmental  inter-  with  entire  success ;  in  fact,  down  to  the 

island  service.  time  when  I  left  the  islands  on  the  24th 

A  school  system  has  been  established  of    February    the    native    constabulary, 

throughout  the  islands  and  a  thousand  officered   by  Americans,  had    performed 

American   teachers  have  been   devoting  the  whole  work  of  maintaining  order.   It 

themselves   to   teaching  English   to   the  is    entirely   probable    that    some    of   the 

natives  and  instructing  the  native  teach-  United  States  forces  in  the  islands  may 

ers    in    modern    methods    of    teaching,  be  needed  occasionallv  in  one  place  or 

Some  of  the  imported  teachers  have  not  another  to  suppress  disorder  of  the  kind 
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tors  of  public  peace  that  practically  all 
the  work  of  policing  has  been  done  by 
native  constabulary  or  scouts. 

Governor  Taft  is  a  man  of  immense 
nidustry  and  great  physical  strength, 
which  he  has  taxed  to  the  utmost.  In 
my  opinion  no  living  man  could  have 
coped  with  the  situation  with  greater  en- 
ergy and  success  than  he.  He  has  earned 
the  loyal  affection  and  support  of  the 
Filipinos  and,  because  he  has  earned  it, 
has  received  it.  In  the  great  work  that 
he  has  had  to  do  he  has  received  in  all 
respects  the  faithful  co-operation  of  the 
other  commissioners.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  each  has  done  his  best  to  fol- 
low the  pace  set  by  the  Governor.  Each 
successive  period  of  six  months  has 
shown  great  progress.  While  at  times 
there  are  discouraging  features,  yet  the 
results  that  have  already  been  accom- 
plished offer  the  highest  ground  for  hope 
and  expectation  that  success  will  even- 
tually crown  our  efforts  and  bring  those 
happy  results  to  the  Filipinos  which 
referred  to,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  com-  President  McKinley,  President  Roose- 
mentary  on  the  general  peacefulness  of  velt  and  Secretary  Root  have  so  ardently 
the  natives  and  their  loyalty  as  conserva-    desired. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HENRY  C.  IDE 


The    Horror    of   War 

By    Count   Leo  Tolstoy 
With  Introduction  by  Aylmer  Maude 

Author  of  "Tolstov  and  His  Problkms" 


The  subjoined  article,  now  published  in 
America  for  the  first  time,  was  written  by 
lolstoy  as  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  "Recol- 
lections of  Sevastopol  "  in  1889,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  An  officer,  named  A.  G. 
Ershof,  who  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Crimean  War,  wrote  the  volume  in  question, 
and  asked  Tolstoy  to  contribute  a  preface. 
This  Tolstoy  wished  to  do,  but  (like  so  much 
of  his  work)  when  written  it  proved  unsuit- 
able for  the  Russian  press-censor.  Its  pub- 
lication in  Ershof's  book  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible; and  Tolstoy  laid  the  rough  draft  of 
it  aside.  It  has  recently  been  printed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Russian  language  for  the  first  time. 

As  it  expresses  Tolstoy's  mature  feeling 
about  war  in  general,  as  well  as  about  the  par- 
ticular war  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged 
and  by  describing  which  he  first  obtained  a 
wide  literary  fame,  I  have  made  a  translation 
to  use  as  preface  to  Tolstoy's  own  account  of 


"  Sevastopol,"  a  cheap  edition  of  which  will 
shortly  appear  in   London. 

The  main  circumstances  of  Tolstoy's  partici- 
pation in  the  Crimean  War  were  as  follows : 
He  had  been  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Cau- 
casus since  1851,  and  when  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  broke  out  in  1853,  he 
asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  army  operating 
on  the  Danube;  and  (after  a  brief  visit  to  his 
birthplace  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  where  he  met 
his  three  brothers)  he  joined  that  army  in  time 
to  be  present  at  the  Battle  of  Oltenitza.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  his  uncle,  Prince  Gortchakof,  and 
took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Silis- 
tria. 

A  couple  of  months  later  the  seat  of  war 
shifted  to  the  Crimea.  The  first  bombardment 
of  Sevastopol  by  the  French  and  English  al- 
lies took  place  on  17th  of  October,  1854,  and 
in  November  we  find  Tolstoy  among  the  de- 
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fenders  of  the  besieged  town.  Disdaining  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  his  staff  ap- 
pointment, he  repeatedly  served  in  the  terri- 
ble Fourth  Bastion  (called  by  the  English  the 
"Flagstaff  Bastion"),  into  close  proximity  to 
which  the  French  had  pushed  forward  their 
parallels,  and  into  which  they  poured  a  deadly 
fire. 

Tolstoy's  "  Sevastopol  in  December,  1854," 
when  published  in  the  Petersburg  Contempo- 
rary, immediately  attracted  great  attention,  and 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  gave  orders  to  "  Take 
care  of  the  life  of  that  young  writer."  Tol- 
stoy was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
mountain-battery  operating  outside  Sevasto- 
pol, where  he  was  in  less  danger.  He  highly 
distinguished  himself,  however,  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Tchernaya  (Black  River),  and  expected 
to  receive  promotion  and  reward.  These  hopes 
were  dashed  by  the  fact  leaking  out  that  some 
very  popular  verses  which  were  being  sung 
throughout  the  army,  satirizing  the  chief  of- 
ficers concerned  in  the  affair  on  the  Tcher- 
naya, were  (partly  if  not  completely)  com- 
posed by  him. 

On  the  eventful  5th  of  September  (24th  Au- 


gust, Russian  style),  1855,  Tolstoy,  who  had 
that  day  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Bas- 
tions, reached  Sevastopol  in  time  to  witness 
the  capture  of  the  Malakof  by  the  French. 
That  night  the  Russians  removed  their  guns 
(destroying  what  they  could  not  take  away), 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  roadstead  by 
a  floating  bridge  they  had  managed  to  build 
during  the  siege,  and  abandoned  Sevastopol. 

Tolstoy  was  deputed  to  clear  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Bastions  before  they  were  abandoned  to 
the  enemy.  When  telling  me  of  this,  last  Au- 
gust, he  (with  characteristic  modesty)  added 
that  the  task  was  unimportant,  for  the  non- 
commissioned officers  would  have  seen  to  it 
just  as  well  without  him.  He  was  also  com- 
missioned to  draw  up  a  synopsis  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  artillery  commanders  en- 
gaged in  the  fight.  With  this  dispatch  he  was 
sent  to  Petersburg  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Sevastopol.  Before  the  year  closed  he  had 
left  the  army,  still  holding  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  lieutenant.  But,  as  he  laughingly  re- 
marked many  years  later,  if  he  failed  to  be- 
come an  artillery  general  he  succeeded  in  be- 
coming a  literary  general. 

Aylmer  Maude, 


THE  reading  of  Ershof's  book,  "  Rec- 
ollections of  Sevastopol,"  has 
made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
me.  It  has  caused  me  to  re-experience 
with  the  author  what  he  and  I  lived 
through  thirty-four  years  ago.  We  then 
experienced  what  the  author  describes — 
the  horror  of  war — but  we  also  experi- 
enced a  mental  condition  the  author  hard- 
ly describes  at  all. 

A  lad  fresh  from  the  Cadets'  College 
finds    himself    in    Sevastopol.     A    few 
months  ago  he  was  as  merry  and  happy 
as  girls  are  the  day  after  marriage.     It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  he  first  donned 
the  officer's  uniform  an  expert  tailor  had 
skillfully  padded  with  wadding,  arrang- 
ing  the   thick   cloth   and   the   shoulder- 
straps  so  as  to  mask  the  boyish  and  still 
undeveloped  chest  and  give  it  a  brave 
appearance.    It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
he  put  on  that  uniform  and  drove  to  the 
hair-dresser's  to  have  his  hair  curled  and 
pomaded    and    his    incipient    mustaches 
accentuated     with     fixative,     and     that, 
clanking  the  saber  attached  to  his  gilt 
belt  against  the  steps,  with  his  cap  on 
one  side,  he  walked  down  the  street.     It 
is  no  longer  he  who  has  to  be  on  the 
watch  lest  he   fail  to  notice  and  salute 
some  passing  officer;  it  is  now  his  ap- 


proach that  is  looked  out  for  by  the 
privates,  and  he  carelessly  raises  his  hand 
to  his  cap  and  commands  "  At  ease." 
Only  yesterday  his  commander,  the  Gen- 
eral, talked  with  him  seriously  as  with  an 
equal,  and  a  brilliant  military  career 
seemed  to  him  certain.  Was  it  not  yester- 
day his  old  nurse  was  so  surprised  to  see 
what  he  looked  like,  and  his  mother  was 
so  touched  that  she  wept  for  joy,  kissing 
and  caressing  him,  while  he  felt  both 
happy  and  ashamed  ?  Only  yesterday 
he  met  a  lovely  girl ;  they  spoke  of  trifles, 
the  lips  of  both  were  wreathed  with  sup- 
pressed smiles,  and  he  knew  that  she  (and 
not  she  only,  but  hundreds  of  other  girls 
a  thousand  times  better  even  than  she) 
might,  and  must,  love  him.  It  all  seems 
to  have  happened  but  yesterday.  It  may 
have  been  trivial  and  absurd  and  con- 
ceited, but  it  was  all  innocent,  and  there- 
fore pleasing. 

And  now  he  is  in  Sevastopol,  and  he 
suddenly  sees  that  something  is  not  right ; 
something  is  happening  that  is  not  at  all 
as  it  should  be.  His  commander  calmly 
tells  him  that  he — he  whose  mother  so 
loves  him,  and  from  whom  not  she  alone 
but  all  have  expected  so  much  that  is 
good — that  he,  with  all  his  special  and 
incomparable   bodily   and   mental   excel- 
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lences,  is  to  go  where  men  arc  being 
killed  and  crippled.  The  commander 
does  not  deny  that  he  is  the  same  yonth 
whom  all  love  and  must  love,  and  whose 
life  is  to  him  more  important  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  The  commander 
does  not  deny  this,  but  simply  says :  "  Go, 
and  let  yourself  be  killed."  His  heart 
contracts  with  a  double  fear:  the  fear 
of  death,  and  the  fear  of  shame ;  but.  pre- 


The  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  Excommunicat- 
ing Tolstoy 
(From  a  Russian  Illustrated  Postal  Card.) 

tending  that  it  is  all  the  same  to  him 
whether  he  goes  to  death  or  remains  here, 
he  gets  ready  with  a  show  of  interest  in 
what  he  is  going  for  and  even  in  his  be- 
longings and  bed.  He  goes  to  the  place 
where  men  are  killed,  and  hopes  it  is  only 
said  that  men  are  killed  there,  but  that 
really  that  is  not  the  case  and  things  will 
turn  out  otherwise.  But  half  an  hour  at 
the  bastion  is  ample  to  show  that  the 
reality  is  more  terrible  and  more  unbear- 
able than  he  expected.  He  sees  a  man 
radiant  with  joy  and  blooming  with 
health.  Suddenly  something  splashes 
and  the  man  tumbles  over  into  a  neigh- 
boring heap  of  excrements — a  terrible  ex- 
ample of  suffering  and  remorse  and  an 


exposure  of  all  that  is  being  done  there. 
It  is  awful — it  will  not  do  to  look  at  it  or 
to  think  about  it.  But  it  is  impossible  not 
to  think : 

"  That  time  it  happened  to  him,  soon 
it  will  happen  to  me.  How  is  it?  Why 
is  it?  Why  should  they  do  it  to  me — to 
me  who  was  so  good,  so  nice,  so  dear,  not 
only  to  my  nurse,  not  only  to  my  mother, 
not  only  to  '  her,'  but  to  so  many  people 
— almost  to  everybody?  On  the  way  to 
Sevastopol,  at  the  post-stations,  how  fond 
people  were  of  me,  and  how  we  laughed, 
and  how  pleased  they  were  with  me,  and 
how  they  gave  me  a  tobacco-pouch.  But 
here — not  only  does  no  one  think  of  giv- 
ing me  a  pouch,  but  no  one  cares  how 
or  when  they  mutilate  this  body,  these 
legs,  these  arms — or  even  kill  me,  as  thev 
killed  that  fellow.  Whether  I  shall  to- 
day be  what  he  now  is  no  one  cares ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  almost  as  if  they 
wished  it.  Yes,  I — even  I — am  not 
wanted  by  any  one.  But  if  I  am  no* 
wanted,  why  am  I  here?  " 

He  asks  himself  the  question,  but  can 
find  no  answer.  It  were  well  if  some  one 
would  explain,  or,  if  not  explain,  at  least 
say  something  encouraging.  But  no  one 
ever  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Appar- 
ently nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said. 
One  would  be  too  much  ashamed  to  say 
it,  and  so  no  one  tries  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind.  "  Then  why,  why  am  I 
here?"  exclaims  the  lad  to  himself,  and 
wishes  to  cry.  But  there  is  no  answer 
except  a  painful  shrinking  of  the  heart. 
A  sergeant  appears,  and  the  lad  makes 
pretense.  .  .  .  Time  passes.  Others 
are  looking  at  him,  or  he  thinks  they  are 
looking,  and  he  makes  every  effort  not  to 
disgrace  himself.  And  not  to  disgrace 
himself  he  must  do  as  the  others  do :  not 
think,  but  smoke,  drink,  jest,  and  hide 
his  feelings.  And  so  a  day  passes,  an- 
other, a  third,  a  week.  .  .  .  And  the 
boy  becomes  accustomed  to  conceal  his 
fears  and  stifle  his  thoughts.  What  is 
most  terrible  of  all  to  him  is  that  be  alone 
lives  in  this  ignorance  of  why  he  is  here 
in  this  horrible  position.  The  others,  it 
seems  to  him,  know  something,  and  he  ' 
wishes  to  get  them  to  be  frank  about  it. 
He  thinks  it  would  be  easier  to  bear  if 
it  were  acknowledged  that  all  are  in  the 
same  dreadful  position.  But  to  make  the 
others  speak  on  this  matter  turns  out  tc 
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be  impossible.  They  fear  to  speak  about 
it  as  much  as  he  does.  It  will  not  bear 
being  spoken  of.  One  must  talk  about 
escarps  and  counterscarps,  about  beer, 
promotions,  rations,  cards — that  is  all 
right.  And  so  day  passes  after  day;  the 
lad  becomes  accustomed  to  not  thinking, 
not  asking,  not  speaking  about  what  he 
is  doing,  but  still  he  feels  all  the  time  that 
he  is  doing  something  quite  contrary  to 
his  whole  nature.  So  things  continue  for 
seven  months ;  the  lad  is  not  killed,  is 
not  crippled,  and — the  war  is  over. 

The  terrible  moral  torture  is  over.  No 
one  has  found  out  how  he  feared,  how  he 
wished  to  go  away  and  did  not  know 
why  he  remained.  At  last  he  can  draw 
breath,  recollect  himself,  and  think  over 
what  has  happened.   What  has  happened  ? 

"  This :  That  for  seven  months  I  have 
feared  and  suffered — hiding  my  suffer- 
ings from  others.  Of  exploits — that  is 
to  say,  deeds  of  which  I  could  be  proud 
or  at  least  recall  with  pleasure — there 
have  been  none.  My  only  exploit  was 
that  I  stood  as  food  for  cannons,  and 
long  remained  in  a  place  where  many 
men  were  shot  in  the  head,  the  breast, 
and  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies.  All  that, 
however,  is  a  personal  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, besides  which  I  had  a  share  (if  but 
an  unimportant  one)  in  a  common  cause. 
A  common  cause?  But  what  was  it? 
Destroying  scores — thousands — of  men. 
And  what  else?  Sevastopol — that  Sevas- 
topol which  we  defended — was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  sunk,  and  the  keys 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem*  remained  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  them  before, 
and  Russia  is  diminished.  And  what 
conclusion  must  one  draw?  Can  it  be 
that  it  all  comes  to  this :  That  it  was 
owing  to  foolishness  and  youthfulness 
that  I  got  into  the  terrible  and  inextri- 
cable position  in  which  I  remained  for 
seven  months,  and  from  which  I  was 
incompetent  to  liberate  myself?  Can 
that  be  all?" 

The  lad  is  in  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion to  come  to  this  unavoidable  and 
logical  conclusion.  For,  first,  the  war 
has  ended  in  disgrace  and  has  nothing  to 
excuse  it  (there  has  been  no  liberation 
f)f  luu-ope,  or  of  Bulgaria,  etc.).     Sec- 

*  Tl>o  linndlng  over  of  Uie  key  of  the  cbief  door 
of  llio  Chuifh  of  Rptliloliom  to  the  Latin  Patriarch 
on  December  22(1.  1802.  was  one  of  the  proximate 
i.uuses  of  thf  Crimean  War. 


ondly,  the  lad  has  not  been  crippled  for 
life  nor  paid  any  other  tribute  to  war 
that  would  render  it  hard  for  him  to 
admit  that  the  cause  of  his  sufferings 
was  a  blunder.  Neither  has  he  received 
any  special  distinctions  which  he  would 
have  to  renounce  were  he  to  renounce 
war.  The  lad  could  tell  the  truth,  which 
is  that  he  casually  found  himself  in  an 
inextricable  position,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  escape  from  it,  continued  in  it 
imtil  it  solved  itself.  He  wishes  to  say 
this,  and  would  surely  have  said  it  plain- 
ly. But  then,  at  first  with  astonishment, 
he  hears  around  him  talk  of  the  late  war, 
not  as  of  something  disgraceful  as  it 
appears  to  him,  but  as  of  something  not 
merely  very  good,  but  even  extraordi- 
nary. He  hears  that  the  defense  in  which 
he  took  part  was  a  great  historic  event, 
an  event  unparalleled  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  and  that  those  who  were  in 
Sevastopol,  including  himself,  were 
heroes  among  heroes,  and  that  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  run  away  (like  an  artillery 
horse  that  did  not  break  its  halter  and 
escape)  was  a  great  deed,  and  that  he  is 
a  hero.  And  so,  first  with  surprise  and 
then  with  interest,  the  lad  listens,  and 
loses  the  strength  of  mind  to  tell  the 
whole  truth — he  cannot  speak  against 
his  comrades,  cannot  give  them  away. 
But  still  he  wishes  to  tell  at  least  part  of 
the  truth,  and  he  writes  a  description  of 
what  he  has  gone  through,  in  which  he 
tries  to  give  his  experience.  He  describes 
his  share  in  the  war :  how  around  him 
men  were  being  killed,  and  how  he  felt 
fear  and  disgust  and  pity. 

To  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself 
to  every  one  :  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  Why 
did  he  not  cease,  and  go  away  ?  the  au- 
thor does  not  reply.  He  does  not  say,  as 
men  said  in  olden  times  when  they  hated 
their  enemies  as  the  Jews  hated  the 
Philistines,  that  he  hated  the  allies ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  here  and  there  shows 
his  sympathy  for  them  as  for  brother 
men. 

Nor  does  he  speak  of  any  passionate 
desire  that  the  keys  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  should  be  in  our  hands,  or 
even  that  our  fleet  should  or  should  not 
exist.  You  feel  as  you  read  that  to  him 
the  life  and  death  of  men  are  not  com- 
mensurable with  questions  of  politics. 
And  the  reader  feels  that  to  the  question  : 
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\\'hy  (lid  the  author  act  as  he  did?  there 
is  only  one  answer : 

*'  It  was  because  I  was  enlisted  while 
still  young,  or  before  the  war  began,  or 
because  owing  to  inexperience  I  chanced 
to  slip  into  a  position  from  which  I  could 
not  extricate  myself  without  great  effort. 
I  was  entrapped  into  that  position,  and 
when  they  obliged  me  to  do  the  most  un- 
natural actions  in  the  world,  to  kill  mv 
brother-men  who  had  done  me  no  harm. 
I  preferred  to  do  this  rather  than  to  suf- 
fer punishment  and  disgrace." 

And  tho  the  book  contains  some  short 
allusions  to  the  love  of  Czar  and  father- 
land, one  feels  that  this  is  only  a  tribute 
exacted  by  the  conditions  in  which  the 
author  was  placed.  Tho  it  is  assumed 
that,  since  it  is  noble  to  sacrifice  one's 
limbs  or  life,  therefore  all  the  sufferings 
and  deaths  that  are  encountered  con- 
stitute merit  in  those  who  endure  them, 
one  feels  that  the  author  knows  this  is 
not  true,  for  he  does  not  freely  sacrifice 
his  life ;  but,  while  killing  others,  invol- 
untarily puts  his  own  life  in  danger.  One 
feels  that  the  author  knows  there  is  a 
law  of  God :  Love  thy  neighbor,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  kill  him — a  law  wdiich 
cannot  be  repealed  by  any  human 
artifice. 

The  merit  of  the  book  consists  in  that. 
It  is  a  pity  it  is  only  felt  and  is  not  plainly 
and  clearly  expressed.  Sufferings  and 
deaths  are  described,  but  we  are  not  told 
what  caused  them.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  even  that  was  well,  but  now  some- 
thing more  is  needed.  We  should  be 
told  what  it  is  that  causes  soldiers  to 
suffer  and  die,  that  we  may  know,  and 
understand,  and  destroy  these  causes. 

"  War !  How^  terrible,"  people  say, 
'*  is  w^ar,  with  its  wounds,  bloodshed  and 
deaths.  We  must  organize  a  Red  Cross 
Society  to  alleviate  the  wounds,  suffer- 
ings and  pains  of  death."  But,  truly, 
what  is  dreadful  in  w^ar  are  not  the 
wounds,  sufferings  and  deaths.  The 
human  race,  that  has  always  suffered  and 
died,  should  by  this  time  be  accustomed 
to  suffering  and  death  and  should  not 
be  aghast  at  them.  Without  war  people 
die  from  famine,  from  inundations  and 
epidemics.  It  is  not  suffering  and  death 
that  are  terrible,  but  it  is  that  which  al- 


lows people  to  inflict  suffering  and  death. 
One  little  word  from  a  man  who  re- 
quests another  to  have  some  one  hung  for 
him  to  study,*  and  a  word  from  the  other 
replying :  "  Very  well,  pray,  hang  him  " 
--one  such  word  is  full  of  suffer- 
ing and  death.  One  such  word, 
printed  and  read,  carries  in  itself 
the  death  and  suft'ering  of  millions. 
It  is  not  the  suffering  and  mutila- 
tion and  death  of  man's  body  that 
most  needs  to  be  diminished — it  is  the 
mutilation  and  death  of  his  soul.  Not 
the  Red  Cross  is  needed,  but  the  simple 
cross  of  Christ  to  destroy  falsehood  and 
deception.     .     .     . 

I   was   finishing  this   preface   when   a 
cadet  from  the  Military  College  came  to 
me.     He  told  me  that  he  was  troubled 
by     religious     doubts.      He     has     read 
Dostoyefsky's   "  The   Great   Inquisitor," 
and  is  troubled    by    doubts    why    Jesus 
should  have  preached  a  doctrine  so  hard 
to  carry  out.     He  had  read  nothing  of 
mine.     I  spoke  cautiously  to  him  of  how- 
to  read  the  Gospels  so  as  to  find  in  theni 
the    answers    to    life's    problems.      He 
listened  and  agreed.    Toward  the  end  of 
our  conversation  I  mentioned  wine,  and 
advised  him  not  to  drink.     He  replied : 
"  But  in  military  service  it  is  sometimes 
necessary."     I  thought  he  meant  neces- 
sary for  health  and  strength,  and  I  in- 
tended  triumphantly  to  overthrow   him 
by  proofs  from  experience  and  science, 
but  he  continued : 

"  Why,  at  Geok-Tepe,  for  instance, 
when  Skobelef  had  to  massacre  the  in- 
habitants, the  soldiers  did  not  wish  to 
do  it,  and  he  had  drink  served  out,  and 
then — "  Here  are  all  the  horrors  of  war — 
they  are  in  this  lad  with  his  fresh  young 
face,  his  little  shoulder-straps  (under 
wdiich  the  ends  of  his  bashlik  are  so  neat- 
ly tucked),  his  well  cleaned  boots,  his 
naive  eyes,  and  his  conception  of  life  so 
perverted. 

This  is  the  real  horror  of  war ! 
What  millions  of  Red  Cross  workers 
could  heal  the  wounds  that  swarm  in  that 
remark — the  result  of  a  whole  education. 


*  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  statement  of  a 
celebrated  Russian  artist  that  during  the  last 
Rnsso-Turkish  War  he  requested  an  officer  to  have 
a  spy  shot  there  and  then,  that  he  (the  artist) 
might  make  a  study  of  the  execution. 


The    Czar's    Manifesto 

By   His   Excellency  C.   Pobedonostreff 

Prccurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 

[Prince  Kropotkin  printed  last  month  in  the  London  Daily  News  a  signed  article  on  the  recent 
manifesto  of  the  Czar,  presenting  it  as  a  reactionary  measure  and  declaring  that  the  distinguished 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  was  one  of  the  inspirers  of  it.  We  had 
this  article  shown  to  Mr.  I'obedonostsefif,  and  we  give  below  his  reply. — Editor.] 


1  CAN  NOT  undertake  to  enlighten  you 
on  the  home  politics  of  our  coun- 
try, especially  as  for  many  years 
past  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the  acts  of 
the  Government,  because  of  the  very  bad 
state  of  my  health.  Indeed,  you  will 
recall  that  in  my  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  North  American  Review  a  year  or 
more  ago  I  confined  myself  to  a  refuta- 
tion of  certain  facts  which  were  neither 
correctly  cited  nor  correctly  understood 
by  Prince  Kropotkin  in  his  article  which 
appeared  in  the  same  periodical.  I  notice 
again  in  his  present  article  that  he  has 
not  precise  nor  true  information  concern- 
ing the  real  situation  in  Russia,  but  de- 


pends principally  on  the  hearsay  of 
Russian  refugees  and  the  daily  press. 

In  the  first  place  he  cites  my  name  and 
that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Plehve,  as  having  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Manifesto,  whereas  we  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it.  The 
document  came  as  a  surprise  to  us  both. 

In  the  second  place.  Prince  Kropotkin 
declares  that  ''  the  Czar's  Manifesto  is 
a  reactionary  measure,"  whereas  in  Rus- 
sia all  the  liberal  organs,  like  the  foreign 
press  in  general,  acclaim  it  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  reforms  looking  toward 
parliamentary  institutions. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


The    Bitter    Cry    of    European    Turkey 

[The  author  of  this  article  has  for  some  years  had  every  opportunity  to  learn  by  personal  obser- 
vation, without  racial  or  religious  prejudice,  the  conditions  in  European  Turkey,  and  he  tells  his  con- 
clusions frankly. — Editor.] 


THE  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey, 
together  with  their  kinsmen  of 
the  surrounding  Balkan  States, 
would  persuade  the  world  that  they  are 
the  only  sufiferers  in  the  land.  But  it 
is  the  conviction  of  the  writer,  after  re- 
siding among  them,  that  the  Moham- 
medan masses  have  scarcely  less  reason 
for  complaint  than  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors. The  sufferings  of  them  all  spring 
from  three  causes — viz. :  Their  own 
character,  their  Government,  and  the 
revolutionary  agitation  (chiefly  Bul- 
garian)  chronic  among  them. 

Looking  first  at  the  condition  of  the 
Mohammedans,  one  is  impressed  that 
their  chief  troubles,  like  those  of  most 
people,  are  due  to  themselves.  But  even 
here  one  is  tempted  to  admit  their  own 
explanation  of  kismet  (fate).  Their 
indolence,  and  their  peculiar  mental  in- 
capacity in  some  lines,  which  give  the 
other  nationalities  the  advantage  over 
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them  in  trade  and  finance,  seem  born  in 
the  blood.  Had  they  valued  education 
more,  however,  and  lived  less  as  parasites 
on  the  non-Moslems,  these  defects  might 
have  been  largely  or  wholly  overcome. 
But  here  we  strike  another  factor — the 
central  one  in  their  lives.  This  is  the 
influence  of  their  religion  upon  their  de- 
velopment. It  is  a  religion  which  dis- 
tinctly repudiates  the  idea  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  In  fact,  it  asserts  that  non- 
Mohammedans,  altho  they  may  be  men 
potentially,  are  not  such  actually.  They 
are  a  lower  order  of  beings  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
way  is  open  to  them  to  become  normal 
men  by  becoming  Mohammedans.  But 
if  they  fail  to  do  this,  killing  or  beating 
them  is  equally  sinful  with  treating  a 
horse  in  the  same  way.  The  result  has 
been  to  make  the  Mohammedan  despise 
and  neglect  the  mental  activity  of  other 
nations  until  he  finds  himself  outstripped 
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in  commerce  and  civilization.  Another 
worse  result  has  been  to  make  him  a 
parasite  on  the  non-Moslem  people  under 
his  rule  in  a  way  that  has  arrested  his 
own  development.  Hence  we  find  the 
Turkish  villages  the  most  squalid  in  the 
country ;  the  Turkish  peasant  living  more 
like  the  lower  animals  than  any  one  else : 
the  educated  Turk  depending  on  secur- 
ing some  Government  appointment,  with 


intelligent  Turk  has  told  me  that  books 
permitted  four  years  ago  are  more  re- 
cently forbidden — school  books  prepared 
by  noted  Turkish  authors.  Also  that  he 
has  carefully  read  certain  prohibited 
books  on  purpose  to  see  what  in  their 
contents  was  regarded  as  dangerous,  and 
that  the  perusal  has  failed  to  disclose 
to  him  a  single  line  which  seemed  capa- 
ble  of   being  twisted   by   any   ingenuity 
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its  ''  perquisites,"  as  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  second  cause  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  Mohammedans  and  others  is  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  under  Abdul  Hamid. 
who  has  adopted  a  principle  which  he 
applies  impartially  (and  it  is  the  only 
one  so  applied)  to  his  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  subjects.  It  is  :  "  Wherever 
you  see  a  head  lifting  itself  in  independ- 
ence or  aspiration,  knock  it."  Thus  is 
thwarted  every  Mohammedan  effort  to 
attain  a  higher  state  of  evolution  from 
within. 

The  chief  instrumentality  used  to  ac- 
romplish  this  end  is  the  censorship.     An 


into  anything  adverse  to  the  Government 
or  to  Mohammedanism.  He  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  literature  per  sif 
is  regarded  as  harmful  and  the  effort  is 
to  restrict  the  output  as  far  as  possible. 
The  pitiable  condition  of  the  Moham- 
medan Albanians  is  one  result.  In  sheer 
natural  ability  they  rank  among  the  first 
races  in  the  Empire,  the  present  Grand 
Vizier,  Ferid  Pasha,  being  of  their  num- 
ber. But  the  mass  of  them  live  in  the 
most  abject  ignorance,  poverty  and  deg- 
radation of  any  people  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  few  tribes  in  Africa  are  lower  in 
these  respects.  An  intelligent  Servian 
living  among  them  told  me  that  he  him- 
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self  hardly  knew  whom  to  pity  more — 
the  wild  Albanians  or  his  fellow  Servians 
on  whom  they  prey.  Yet  every  effort  for 
their  betterment  is  sternly  put  down.  The 
simple  principle  of  forbidding  any  liter- 
ature in  their  language  to  be  printed  or 
circulated  has  been  adopted.  This  saves 
the  censor  the  trouble  of  deciding  on  in- 
dividual books,  and  succeeds  in  prevent- 
ing almost  wholly  any  mental  advance 
among  them.  I  learn  that  the  British 
Consulate  in  Salonica  lately  had  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of 
a  British  Bible  Society  agent  for  selling 
some  Albanian  Scriptures  which  had 
been  stamped  in  token  of  the  censor's 
approval  before  the  screws  were  tight- 
ened to  the  present  extent. 

The  third  cause  for  the  present  un- 
happy condition  of  the  Mohammedans 
is  the  Ijulgarian  revolutionary  agitation. 
Without  stopping  at  this  point  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  justifiable  or  not,  I 
speak  simply  of  the  way  it  affects  the 
condition  of  the  Mohammedan  masses. 
The  chronic  uncertainty  and  paralysis 
of  business  and  industries  which  it  gen- 
erates is  felt  by  all  the  population  in  com- 
mon. The  barbarous  murders  and  vio- 
lence perpetrated  by  the  revolutionists 
have  made  life  and  property  more  unsafe 
than  ever  before — altho  thus  far  the  pa- 
triots have  probably  murdered  more 
Christians  than   Mohammedans. 

The  military  burdens  entailed  by  the 
agitations  are  probably  the  most  onerous 
which  the  Mohammedans  have  to  bear. 
Within  the  past  five  years  the  reserves 
have  been  called  out  by  insurrections  or 
rumors  of  them,  sometimes  in  summer, 
in  midharvest ;  sometimes  in  spring,  in 
flowing  time;  sometimes  in  late  autumn, 
when  they  should  l)e  providing  their 
homes  with  winter  stores,  etc.  Thus 
men  liavc  had  to  leave  their  fields  un- 
workcd  and  their  families  destitute — for 
the  pay  of  a  Turkish  soldier  is  practical- 
ly n()thing,  when  he  gets  it,  and  less  than 
nothing  when  in  arrears.  The  misery  to 
wives  and  children  which  has  resulted 
and  the  exasperating  disarrangement  of 
men's  plans  and  affairs  have  not  engen- 
dered a  kindly  feeling  toward  their 
Christian  neighbors. 

Turning  to  the  non-Moslem  in- 
habitants of  luiropean  Turkey,  we  find 
ihcm  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  Turks 


mentally,  somewhat  behind  them  in 
truthfulness  and  reliability,  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  semi-serfdom  or  slavery.  It 
is  sadly  true  of  them,  however,  that  they 
are  their  own  worst  enemies.  Had  the 
time,  energy  and  money  which  have  been 
employed  by  them  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  revolutionary  effort  and  quarrel- 
ing among  themselves  been  expended  in 
the  conscientious  cultivation  of  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers,  they  would 
have  been  in  a  far  different  condition  to- 
day. Not  only  would  they  have  been  on 
better  terms  with  their  Turkish  neigh- 
bors and  the  Government,  but  they  would 
have  been  united  among  themselves  and 
able  to  present  a  strong  front,  both 
against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny 
and  of  European  Powers.  They 
have  now  brought  things  to  such  a  pass 
among  themselves  that  no  sane  man 
dreams  of  giving  them  self-government 
as  a  solution  of  their  troubles.  Years 
ago  the  whole  Christian  population 
recognized  the  Greek  Patriarch  as  their 
religious  head,  and  all  schools  and  re- 
ligious services  were  conducted  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  When  the  Slavs  awoke 
to  self-consciousness  and  asked  for  con- 
cessions in  this  respect  they  were  stub- 
bornly denied,  and  the  whole  influence 
of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  with  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  was  put  forth  to  compel 
submission.  In  many  instances,  also, 
assassins  were  hired  to  make  way  with 
active  agitators  for  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage. So  the  rupture  became  final  and 
the  Greek  ecclesiastics  lost  that  influence 
over  the  Slavs  which  a  conciliatory 
policy  might  have  retained.  Of  late  the 
tables  are  turned  and  recent  years  have 
seen  several  atrocious  assassinations  by 
l)uigarians  of  influential  Greeks  and  of 
Bulgarians  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Patriarchate  party. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Servians  decided 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  becoming  too 
prominent  in  Macedonia,  and  they  must 
bestir  themselves  to  make  a  better  show- 
ing. Large  sums  of  money  were  squan- 
dered in  bribing  Turkish  officials  for  per- 
mits and  in  establishing  schools  among 
the  Bulgarians  of  central  and  southern 
Macedonia.  The  tuition  was  free  and 
pupils  were  given  presents  tO'  induce 
them  to  attend.  In  this  movement  also 
a  few  Bulgarians,  active  in  their  opposi- 
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lion,  were  disposed  of  by  hired  assassins. 
Instead  of  preserving-  their  self-control 
and  considering-  the  certainty  that  the 
finances  of  the  tiny  Servian  kingdom 
could  not  long-  endure  this  strain,  and  that 
the  movement  would  spend  itself  (which 
has  come  to  pass),  the  Bulgarians  went 
wild  and  murdered  many  of  the  Servian 
teachers  and  partisans.  So  these  two 
Slavic  brothers  now  hate  each  othcr 
worse  than  they  do  the  Turk. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  op- 
pression of  its  Christian  subjects  by  the 
Turkish  Government  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  it  here.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  altho  ''  atrocities  "  have  been 
strongly  pictured  I  do  not  think  the  out- 
side world  has  ever  yet  realized  the 
steady,  never-ending  succession  of  in- 
justices, petty  annoyances,  wrongs  and 
vexations  inflicted  year  in  and  year  out 
by  the  ruling  Mohammedans  on  those 
races  which  their  religion  teaches  them. 
to  regard  as  lower  animals.  To  give 
merely  one  sample,  which  will  appeal  to 
the  energetic  American  people :  A  man 
may  make  all  his  plans  to  go  on  an  im- 
portant business  trip,  where  much  will 
depend  on  his  finding  other  people  at  a 
given  time  and  place.  He  may  walk  in 
six  hours  from  his  village  to  the  city 
to  get  his  traveling  paper,  and  if  the  of- 
ficial be  smoking  a  cigaret  with  a  friend 
he  may  refuse  to  attend  to  his  case  till 
"  to-morrow\"  Or  if  it  is  two  o'clock 
p.m.  he  may  say  it  is  too  late  to-day.  If 
the  man  has  the  temerity  to  insist,  he 
may  be  struck  and  hustled  out  by  the 
guard  at  the  door.  And  even  if  every- 
thing goes  smoothly,  one  may  calculate 
regularly  that  it  will  cost  him  from  half 
as  much  again  to  twace  as  much  as  the 
legal  fee  printed  on  the  document  which 
he  obtains. 

Of  course  the  censorship  which  bears 
so  heavily  on  the  Mohammedans  is 
doubly  severe  with  the  Christians.  Every 
efifort  is  made  to  keep  them  from  getting 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world  and  to 
narrow  their  horizon  to  their  own  village. 
Not  only  is  literature  examined,  but  in 
times  of  agitation  every  letter  is  read. 
The  envelopes  are  skillfully  opened  and 
such  letters  as  are  deemed  .harmless  are 
returned  to  them  and  delivered.  Other- 
may  be  destroyed,  or  made  the  ground 
of  a  prosecution. 


It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  so  far  the 
chi'.'f  sufferers  from  the  Bulgarian  Revo- 
lutionary Committee  have  been  the  Bul- 
garians themselves — begging  the  pardon 
of  the  American  missionary  lady,  Miss 
Stone,   and   her  colleagues. 

Aside  from  the  stagnation  in  business, 
the  decline  in  real  estate,  and  the  fall  in 
wages,  which  their  agitation  has  brought 
on,  the  Bulgarian  peasants  have  to  pay 
taxes  both  to  the  Turks  and  the  Com- 
mittee, and  have  to  feed  both  the  insur- 
gent bands  and  the  soldiers  who  chase 
them.  An  anarchist  coming  to  Mace- 
donia would  find  his  theories  in  full 
swing.  In  fact,  many  of  the  revolution- 
ists themselves  are  anarchists  in  theory 
as  well  as  practice. 

To  go  into  a  list  of  their  murders  (of 
fellow  Bulgarians),  extortions,  etc., 
w^ould  be  impossible.  Also  the  mention 
of  details  would  imperil  the  lives  of  my 
informants,  as  these  words  may  be  read 
by  some  of  the  enterprising  young  com- 
mittee agents  in  America,  who  would 
communicate  to  their  organization  the 
instances  cited.  I  happen  to  know  one 
man  who  declined  to  make  a  "  voluntary 
contribution "  to  the  "  sacred  cause." 
Next  day  he  w^as  cornered  on  his  own 
premises  by  four  armed  patriots,  who 
cheerfully  gave  him  his  choice  of  being 
butchered  there  before  the  eyes  of  his 
little  childrei-t  or  handing  over  a  sum  that 
W'ould  be  considered  handsome  for  a 
iiuropean,  let  alone  a  poor  peasant.  I 
could  name  intelligent  and  really 
patriotic  young  teachers  murdered  for 
criticising  brutal  acts  of  the  revolution- 
ists, or  for  refusing  to  obey  some  nefari- 
ous order  of  the  gang.  And  I  regret  to 
add  that  such  acts  are  often  apologized 
for  by  respectable  Bulgarians  as  being 
*'  necessary,"  and  as  being  legal  execu- 
tions of  sentences  imposed  by  their  "  se- 
cret Government."  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  crying  need  of  the 
Christians  of  European  Turkey  is  a 
strong,  just  Government  w^hich  can 
guarantee  order  and  protect  life  and 
property. 

One  longs  to  see  disinterested  intelli- 
gence attack  this  problem.  It  has  its 
elements  which  excite  compassion  for  all 
involved.  Eor  example,  the  other  day  I 
was  traveling  in  the  compartment  with  a 
Turkish   Yuzbashi,   or   captain   of   gen- 
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darmes.  I  tried  to  put  myself  in  his  place 
and  think  how  this  talk  of  "  reforms," 
European  control,  interferences,  etc., 
would  strike  me.  He  is  a  man  along  in 
years,  perhaps  fiftv.  He  doubtless  has  a 
family  dependent  on  him.  He  also  is  a 
parasite.  He  has  lived  off  other  people 
all  his  life.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  he  has  wronged  and  extorted  money 
from  many  people — when  pay  was  in  ar- 
rears. Yet  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any 
useful  occupation  under  heaven  whereby 
to  earn  his  bread.  He  is  also  habituated 
to  a  fairly  comfortable  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  things  go  here.  What  are  he  and 
his  family  to  do  if  the  present  regime  is 
overthrown  ?  Can  you  blame  him  and 
thousands  like  him  for  opposing  a  change? 
If  the  question  were  to  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  real  interests 


of  the  population,  and  could  it  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  like  your  American 
Roosevelt  and  his  Secretary  Hay  to 
solve,  the  outlook  would  be  radiant.  They 
could  secure  the  co-operation  of  honest 
Turkish  officials  (whom  I  know,  but 
shall  not  name  lest  I  injure  them  with 
their  superiors)  and  work  out  a  solution 
natural  and  normal. 

But  this  is  not  to  be.  The  question 
will  be  looked  at  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  interests  of  the  European 
Powers,  chiefly  Austria  and  Russia.  The 
writer  is  not  a  prophet  nor  a  clairvoyant, 
but  he  takes  the  risk  of  hazarding  that  an 
outbreak  is  desired  by  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, and  that  when  it  occurs  they  will 
enter  to  "  pacify  "  the  country  and  "  oc- 
cupy "  it  till  the  pacification  is  complete. 
Time  will  tell. 


¥ 


A    Senator's    Week. 

By  a  United  States  Senator 

[A  f(;w  days  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  one  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  recalled  a  prom- 
ise he  had  made  to  an  intimate  friend  that  he  would  write  him  a  letter.  When  the  promise  recurred 
to  him — as  promises  will — he  felt  the  usual  pang  of  remorse.  A  very  human  man,  he  remembered, 
with  a  slight  sense  of  human  regret,  that  he  had  allowed  months  to  go  by  in  the  activity  of  hard  labor, 
when  he  might  have  interrupted  it  with  a  few  hours  agreeably  given  over  to  the  paying  of  a  debt  of 
real  affection,  and  to  the  unwonted  luxury  of  saying  frankly  any  of  the  hundred  things  that  were  in  his 
mind.  There  and  then  he  began  his  letter ;  and,  as  he  remarked  in  a  portion  that  was  necessarily  ex- 
cised, the  more  he  wrote  the  bettet  he  liked  it — for  he  felt  real  again.  The  letter  is  printed  as  it  was 
written,  save  for  compliance  with  the  stipulation  made  by  its  author  that  whatever  details  there 
were  which  might  serve  to  identify  him  should  be  eliminated. — Editoic] 


THANK  heaven,  Congress  has  ad- 
journed !  My  traps  are  all 
packed.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave  Washington  and  take  a  long 
rest.  I'm  going  up  into  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  a  man  and  a  place  I  know, 
far  away  from  politics,  newspapers  and 
our  vaunted  civilization. 

It  has  been  a  severe  strain  on  me;  it 
must  have  been  as  bad  for  every  Senator 
wi'h  a  conscience.  None  of  us  are  per- 
fect. I  have  my  faults;  I  made  some 
mistakes.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  am  grati- 
fied with  the  part  I  played  this  session. 
Fve  helped  to  defeat  Hanna's  Ship  Sub- 
sidy Bill;  I've  contributed  to  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  Quay's  State- 
hood scheme;  I've  voted  to  make  the 
Panama  Canal  a  reality,  and  I  joined  in 
the  ratification— such  as  it  was — of  the 
President's  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaty. 


On  the  night  of  adjournment  I  was 
so  utterly  worn  out  that  I  could  scarcely 
rest.  When  I  did  get  into  a  doze  it  was 
filled  with  cinematograph  visions  of  poor 
old  Morgan  delivering  his  never-ending 
speech  on  the  Canal ;  Lodge  defending 
the  policy  of  the  Administration ; 
Spooner  canonizing  the  United  States 
Army ;  Tillman  in  one  of  his  harangues 
on  the  negro;  Billy  Mason  convulsing 
us  with  a  funny  speech ;  Hoar  harping 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Senate — and  a  con- 
fused mass  of  constituents  clamoring  for 
passes,  places  and  legislation.  I  believe 
the  entire  life  of  the  Republic  is  con- 
densed in  the  every  day  activities  of  a 
Senator,  and  as  for  rest,  only  death  will 
give  it  to  him  thoroughly. 

My  work  was  not  entirely  of  a  nega- 
tive character.  I  succeeded  in  having 
my    name    attached    to    two    important 
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pieces  of  legislation — two  feathers  for 
the  cap  of  any  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  had  scores  of  hills  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  my  constituents.  That  helps  a 
man  politically ;  but  the  two  big  things  I 
carried  through  are  the  kind  that  go  to 
clinch  a  man's  national  reputation.  The 
far-reaching  effect  of  having  your  name 
on  important  legislation  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  was  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill  that  landed  Major  McKinley  in  the 
Presidential  chair;  it  was  the  Wilson 
Free-Trade  bill  that  sent  William  C.  Wil- 
son into  semi-retirement  as  the  President 
of  a  Southern  college ;  the  Sherman  bill 
gave  John  Sherman  his  reputation  as  a 
financier;  Littlefield's  Anti-Trust  bill  has 
given  him  some  notoriety.  But  it  takes 
a  genius  or  a  horse  to  do  all  his  cons'.itu- 
ents  ask  and  have  brains  or  energy  left 
to  do  anything  big  for  the  country. 

My  constituents  have  always  been 
troublesome.  Those  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington with  demands  and  suggestions 
were  never  more  exacting  than  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  ought  to  amend 
that  by  saying  the  great  body  of  the  tax- 
payers whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent are  reasonable  and  just.  But  those 
who  come  to  the  Capitol  to  tax  the  time 
and  patience  of  a  Congressman  are  in- 
sistent in  asserting  that  they  are  the  peo- 
ple, and  that,  if  their  claims  are  not  satis- 
fied, all  sor:s  of  terrible  things  are  likely 
to  happen.  A  constituent  is  a  constituent, 
even  if  he  is  an  office-seeker  and  a  bore. 
So  I  see  them  all.  The. little  parlor  in 
my  suite  of  rooms  at  the  hotel  is  some- 
times crowded  to  suft'ocation. 

Only  the  o:her  night,  just  as  I  was 
preparing  to  retire,  three  of  them  bearded 
me  in  my  den.  They  came  from  the 
lumber  regions  in  the  interior  of  my 
State  and  they  wanted  a  new  postmaster 
appointed.  They  wanted  him  appointed 
in  a  hurry.  All  three  are  men  of  politi- 
cal importance  in  their  locality.  T  had 
to  give  them  a  long  and  respectful  hear- 
ing. They  were  tobacco  chewers  as  well 
as  leading  citizens.  There  was  a  little 
china  cuspidor  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
I  had  memorized  a  speech  on  Cuban 
Reciprocity,  but  those  nicotine  leaders  of 
thought  drove  it  out  of  my  mind.  It 
made  me  nervous  to  watch  them.  All 
thoughts  of  politics  and  statesmanship 
had  left  mv  mind.    Mv  one  fear  was  that 


they  would  miss  the  cuspidor.    But  they 
n.ever  did — not  once. 

My  awful  mail !  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing in  legislative  life  more  burden- 
some. Other  things  may  come  and  go; 
that  goes  on  forever.  Legislation  halts 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  the  mail  of 
a  busy  Congressman — never.  It  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  catalogue  the 
contents  of  my  mail.  Three-fourths  of 
the  letters  I  receive  should  never  have 
been  sent  to  me ;  those  are  the  most 
troublesome  ones.  Requests  for  money, 
places,  railroad  passes,  garden-seed, 
small  loans  of  money,  tickets  for  balls, 
fairs,  concerts,  raffles,  petitions  for  legis- 
lation— all  go  to  make  up  a  day's  work. 
But  when  the  average  constituent  goes 
outside  of  those  lines  I  protest  it  isn't 
fair  or  reasonable.  When  a  man  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  Government  service 
leaves  his  wife,  why  should  the  wife  call 
on  me  for  advice  and  assistance,  when 
every  large  city  has  its  Desertion  Court  ? 
Why  should  ten  per  cent,  of  the  new 
babies  in  my  district  be  named  after  me, 
and  why  should  nine  out  of  the  ten  be 
colored  ? 

They  say  that  Napoleon  solved  this 
question  of  mail  in  the  usual  Napoleonic 
manner.  One  day  his  secretary  brought 
him  an  immense  pile  of  letters  and  said : 

"  Sire,  this  correspondence  is  to  be 
answered." 

The  great  man  looked  at  it  helplessly 
for  a  moment ;  then,  brightening  up,  he 
said : 

"  Lay  it  aside  for  three  or  four  weeks ; 
by  :hat  time  it  will  have  answered  itself." 

And  so  it  did. 

Tom  Reed  found  himself  in  a  similar 
position  once,  and  he  ordered  his  secre- 
tary to  burn  a  basket  full  of  letters. 
Weeks  passed  and  no  protests  were  re- 
ceived. It  convinced  the  Speaker  that 
the  greater  part  of  a  Congressman's  mail 
was  worthless  and  not  deserving  of  re- 
ply. This  story  is  told  all  over  Wash- 
ington. I  am  inclined  to  be  skeptical 
about  both  the  story  and  the  moral.  At 
all  events,  I  am  neither  a  Napoleon  nor 
a  Tom  Reed,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to 
send  a  polite  reply  to  every  letter  I  re- 
ceive. 

During  the  past  week  I  made  a  final 
round  of  the  Departments  in  order  to 
clean   up  a  lot  of  little  odds  and   ends 
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that  have  been  hanging  fire  for  months. 
My  first  visit  was  to  the  Treasury,  where 
I  asked  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  the  Inspectors  of  Cus- 
toms in  my  home  city  from  $3.50  to  $4.00 
per  day. 

*'  Thev  are  paid  $4.00  in  Boston  and 
New  York,"  I  argued ;  "  and  I  don't 
know  why  we  should  be  discriminated 
against." 

•'  Nor  I,"  he  answered,  "  if  your  men 
are  really  $4.00  men." 

They  got  the  advance.  When  I  con- 
sider that  over  100  men  were  involved 
and  that  this  little  effort  on  my  part 
meant  additional  comforts  for  over  one 
hundred  homes,  I  can  understand  that  it 
will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  my 
name  is  a  household  word. 

I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  War  then 
and  made  a  plea  in  favor  of  a  firm  that 
had  i)ut  in  a  bid  for  supplies  for  the 
army.  This  is  really  the  work  of  a  law- 
yer, but  I  was  called  upon  to  do  it  be- 
cause I  was  "  their  Senator,"  as  they  put 
it.  The  next  call  was  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  I  induced  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  a  certain  clerk  from  a  remote 
post  to  my  own  city.  He  is  an  expert 
oarsman  and  the  purpose  of  the  transfer 
is  to  enaljle  him  to  train  with  a  crew 
that  hopes  to  row  in  an  international 
boat  race. 

Of  course  these  things  do  not  begin 
to  represent  all  of  my  work,  but  they  are 
typical.  Some  Senators  have  their  secre- 
taries make  the  rounds  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  I  can't  afiford  to  do  business  that 
way.  It's  very  well  to  pose  as  a  states- 
man and  hold  aloof  from  the  people ;  but 
if  the  habit  grows  on  you  the  people  will 
quietly  drop  you,  and  then  you  are  no 
lonj^er  a  statesman. 

During  the  session  the  lobbyists  made 
llu-ec  separate  attempts  to  reach  me,  and 
1  can  say,  without  ])eing  accused  of  self- 
Lrlnrification,  that  they  failed  e>^erv  time. 
Washin^on  is  the  home  of  the  lobbyist ; 
he  flourishes  here  like  the  bay  tree.  He 
comes  in  different  guises — sometimes  as 
an  old  friend,  again  as  an  ex-member  of 
Congress,  and  occasionally  in  the  alluring 
form  of  woman.  Your  patrio'ism  is  a])- 
l)ealc(l  to.  your  ])ride.  your  ambition  and, 
sometimes,  your  vices.  T  am  i)rou(l  to 
say  that  I  have  never  been  directly  ap- 
proached.   'IMie  sidelong  method  is  safer 


— for  the  lobbyist — and  more  insidious. 

A  man  who  has  been  my  friend  for 
years  and  who  has  rendered  me  valuable 
political  service  comes  to  me  and  says : 

''  Senator,  I  wish  you  would  work  and 
vote  for  Senate  bill  4-1 1-44." 

"  All  right,"  I  reply. 

He  meets  me  laler  and  remarks : 

"  Senator,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten Senate  bill  4-1 1-44." 

"  Oh,  no,"  I  rejoin.  "  But  since  I  saw 
you  last  I  have  looked  into  this  matter 
and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  support  this 
bill." 

"  Wh}',"  he  remonstrates  angrily, 
'  you're  not  going  back  on  me,  are 
you?" 

''  No  " — and  I  feel  a  li:tle  bit  irritated 
— "  and  what  is  more,  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  back  on  myself.  This  bill  is  a  steal, 
and  vou  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to  vote 
for  it." 

''  I  didn't  ask  for  myself,"  he  says,  in 
more  subdued  tones.  "  It  was  to  oblige 
a  man  who  represents  a  corporation  that 
employs  and  con'rols  hundreds  of  men 
in  your  district." 

This  is  a  specimen  case.  My  best 
friend  is  used  as  a  stool  pigeon.  I  dis- 
play no  virtuous  indignation.  I  simply 
refuse  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Politics,  as  it 
is  generally  understood,  is  not  Sunday 
school  business.  I  have  turned  some 
sharp  corners  in  my  time  and  I  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  serve  my 
friends ;  but  my  personal  integrity  is  still 
a  g-arment,  not  a  fish  net. 

My  only  difference  with  the  President 
in  this  last  week  of  the  session  was  over 
an  appointment  in  my  district.  He  re- 
jected the  man  I  offered  and  appointed  a 
man  I  did  not  know  from  Adam.  I  had 
the  power  to  kill  his  appointee  in  the 
Senate,  but  I  didn't  exercise  it.  A  natu- 
ral love  of  harmony  induced  me  to  let 
the  name  go  through.  Incidentally  the 
President  has  treated  me  very  well  in 
the  matter  of  patronage.  However,  he  is 
all  wrong  in  presuming  that  he  possesses 
the  right  to  make  appointments  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  is  a  big  man  and  he  occu- 
pies a  big  office,  but  he  is  not  supreme, 
riie  plan  of  our  Government  was  care- 
fully considered  by  the  fathers  of  this 
Republic.  It  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative 
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aiul  the  Jiulicial.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  I^^xecutive  should  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  Legislative  hrancli  of  the  Ciov- 
ernment. 

I  say  that  with  a  good  deal  of  respect 
and  even  admiration  for  Roosevelt.  But 
if  he  wants  to  wreck 'his  Adnn'nistration 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  doing  i:  than  hy 
a  quarrel  with  Congress.  The  meml)ers 
of  Congress  rejiresent  constituencies ; 
they  have  been  elected  by  the  votes  of 
the  people,  and  they  will  not  consent  to 
sacrifice  their  prerogatives. 

A  wise  President  steers  clear  of  con- 
troversies on  the  question  of  patronage. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems an  Executive  has  to  confront.  It 
harrowed  the  soul  of  Lincoln ;  it  ruined 
Andy  Johnson  ;  it  soiled  the  civil  fame 
of  Grant ;  it  handicapped  Harrison ;  it 
caused  the  assassination  of  Garfield ;  it 
gave  Arthur  many  sleepless  nighls,  and 
it  made  Grover  Cleveland  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  his  party.  So  far  as  I 
know  ]\IcKinley  was  the  only  one  who 
had  the  tact  and  experience  to  handle  it 
properly.  His  system  was  simple  and  as 
perfect  as  our  conditions  will  permit.  He 
turned  over  the  patronage  in  each  S'ate 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
represented  that  State  in  Congress.  Hav- 
ing been  a  Congressman  himself,  he  was 
in  touch  W'ith  the  difficulties  and  the 
needs  of  :he  situation.  It  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  Senators  named  the  big 
Federal  officers  in  the  large  cities,  while 
the  Congressmen  named  the  Postmasters. 
The  only  condition  w^as  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  should  name 
reputable  men. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  employing  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  patronage  policy  in  part,  but  uOl 
as  a  whole.  He  is  inclined  to  be  insist- 
ent, and  wdien  he  once  conceives  an  idea, 
he  is  apt  to  carry  it  out  regardless  of 
consequences.  The  result  is  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  President  and  ihe 
Senate  come  dangerously  near  being 
strained.  Why,  four  important  nomina- 
tions were  held  up  in  one  week — Dr. 
Crum,  the  colored  Collector  of  Customs 
at  the  Port  of  Charleston  ;  William  M. 
Byrne,  the  United  S'.ates  Attorney  for 
Delaw^are ;  Major  Plimley  as  Sub- 
Treasurer  at  New  York,  and  George 
Sawter  as  Assistant  Appraiser  of  Mer- 
chandise    at     New     York.       One     was 


graciously  and  immediately  withdrawn; 
another  is  likel\'  to  be ;  but  on  the  re- 
maining two  the  President  shows  a  dis- 
position to  figh'  it  out.  b'rankly,  1  think 
he  makes  a  mistake.  Vou  must  consider 
and  bow  to  local  conditions,  and  local 
conditions  are  against  the  nominations 
of  both  Dr.  Crum  and  Mr.  Byrne.  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  President  and 
the  party,  that  this  question  of  patronage 
will  be  fully  solved  before  Congress 
meets  again. 

We  had  a  lively  scaiicc  near  the  wind- 
u])  over  the  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
the  secrets  of  executive  sessions.  This  is 
a  subject  that  has  annoyed  the  Senate 
for  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember. 
There  is  a  lot  of  humbug  about  it.  Com- 
mittee after  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  discover  the  leak  whereby 
Senate  secrets  are  permitted  to  creep  into 
the  papers.  I  know  Senators  who  regu- 
larly vote  for  tha*.  resolution — and  just 
as  regularly  divulge  the  secrets  to  the 
newspaper  man,  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses. Scapegoats  must  be  had  tho,  and 
the  farce  has  always  ended  by  the  dis- 
missal of  some  poor,  innocent  clerk. 

Before  we  adjourned  there  was  an 
agreement  that  the  Panama  Canal 
speeches  of  Senators  Morgan  and  Cul- 
iom  should  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Then  the  Democrats, 
seeking  partisan  advantage,  demanded 
that  all  of  the  speeches  on  the  Canal  be 
immediately  printed  in  the  Record  We 
were  quick  enough  to  see  that  if  the  dis- 
closures made  in  the  speeches  were  read 
in  Colombia  before  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied there  it  never  would  be  ratified. 
After  a  fierce  wTangle  it  was  agreed  that 
all  the  speeches  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  not  until  after  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress. The  j)ublication,  when  it  comes 
out,  will  be  a  literary  curiosity.  Those 
who  have  a  hobby  for  gathering  rare  and 
unusual  things  should  not  miss  it.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  holding  s'ar- 
chamber  sessions  and  then  autlTorizing  a 
full  report  of  those  secret  sessions  to  be 
published  to  the  world  ! 

Many  Senators  regard  their  positions 
as  more  important  and  more  exalted  than 
that  of  a  Cabinet  officer.  I  agree  with 
them.  Since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate there  has  been  no  office — to  my  way 
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of  thinking — prouder  than  that  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Allison  in  a  cloak-room  chat  the  other 
day  told  me  that  he  had  refused  a  Cabi- 
net position  three  times.  He  said  that  he 
was  sorely  tempted  to  accept  a  place  un- 
der President  McKinley,  but  he  regarded 
his  services  in  the  Senate  as  more  valu- 
able to  his  people  than  they  would  be  in 
the  Cabinet.  I  know  that  Spooner  twice 
refused  a  portfolio,  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  regret  of  John  Sherman's  life  that 
he  relinquished  his  Senatorship  in  order 
to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
under  McKinley.  However,  it's  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  good  to  some  one. 
Sherman's  resignation  from  the  Senate 
gave  Mark  Hanna  desk  room  there.  He 
probably  thought  he  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  give  orders  if  he  was  right 
on  the  ground.  He  has  found,  I  think, 
a  set  of  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing and  not  taking  orders. 

I  had  the  honor  of  dining  at  the  White 
House  one  night  last  week.  It  was  a 
stag  party  of  Senators — a  decided  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  use  talking,  this  Presi- 
dent of  ours  angers,  puzzles  and  enthuses 
you  by  turn.  If  you  are  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  him  one  day,  you  feel  like 
shaking  hands  with  hhn  the  next.  He 
is  an  ideal  host ;  every  man  was  not  only 
made  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  but  also 
to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  affair. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  certainly  knows  how  to 
entertain.  He  is  a  master  of  the  forms 
of  polite  society.  Take  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  guests.  That  in  itself  shows 
talent  of  a  high  order.  The  two  new 
Senators  from  Delaware  were  there. 
Could  anything  have  lieen  more  thought- 
ful? A  compliment  at  once  to  the  men 
.nid  the  State.    The  presence  of  Senator 


Gorman,  the  new  Democratic  leader  of 
the  Senate,  robbed  the  affair  of  any  par- 
tisan or  political  significance.  Altogether 
the  whole  affair  was  just  right.  This  is 
the  second  time  I  have  dined  at  the 
White  House  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On 
the  previous  occasion  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  been  invited.  In  the  mean- 
time came  the  disgraceful  affair  in  the 
Senate  when  Tillman  took  his  colleague, 
McLaurin,  by  the  throat  and  bloodied 
his  nose.  Did  the  President  hesitate? 
Not  for  a  moment.  He  immediately 
withdrew  the  invitation  and  Tillman  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.  That  took 
courage — courage  and  tact  in  the  same 
breath. 

The  closing  session  of  Congress  was 
exciting  and  dramatic.  It  was  realism 
with  a  vengeance.  The  Senate  had  been 
in  session  nearly  all  of  the  night  before 
and  most  of  us  looked  drowsy  and  dis- 
heveled. The  galleries  were  crowded ; 
the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
were  in  their  places  with  their  ladies, 
and  the  marble  room  outside  the  chamber 
v/as  filled  with  anxious  constituents  wait- 
mg  for  a  final  audience  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
driven  up  from  the  White  House,  sat  in 
the  President's  room,  signing  bills  and 
receiving  the  respects  of  those  who 
casually  dropped  in  to  meet  him.  The 
appropriation  bills  went  through  with  a 
rush.  The  hands  of  the  clock  were 
pushed  back  several  times  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  old  established  legislative 
fiction,  and  when  the  gavel  finally  fell  I. 
for  one,  gave  a  real  sigh  of  relief.  I 
heard  some  one  say  it  was  a  two  billion 
Congress — an  exaggeration. 

Still  this  is  a  two  billion  dollar  conn- 
try  ! 

Washington    D.  C, 


Beleaguerment 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

WiiKN  white  is  the  leaguered  land  'Tis  a  little  thing,  aye,  a  trifling  thing 
As  wide  as  the  eye  can  see.  For  the  mind  of  a  bearded  man  ! — 

I  dream  and  dream  of  a  fleeting  gleam  Just  the  flash  of  a  bluebird's  wing 
That  would  thrill  the  heart  of  me.  In  days  Aprilian ! 


Cuba    Revisited 


By    Major-General   James    H.    Wilson,    LL.D. 

[Major-General  Wilson,  the  author  of  "  China  :  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom." 
"  The  Life  of  General  Grant,"  etc.,  is  especially  fitted  to  discuss  the  Cuban  situation,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  take  charge  of  affairs  there  during  the  military  interregnum  between  the  Span- 
ish War  and  Cuban  freedom.  No  other  official  ever  sent  to  Cuba  made  so  thorough  a  study  of  Cuban 
conditions. — Editor.  J 


HAVING  exercised  military  com- 
mand and  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  Provinces  of  Matanzas  and 
Santa  Clara  for  eighteen  months  next 
after  our  occupation  of  Cuba — that  is  to 
say  from  January,  1899,  to  June,  1900 — 
during  which  time  I  made  careful  inves- 
tigation and  full  reports  upon  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  those  provinces,  I 
availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
visit the  island  last  month,  and  now  pro- 
pose to  give  as  briefly  as  possible  the  re- 
sult of  my  later  observations,  in  compari- 
son with  those  previously  made. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  those  prov- 
inces occupy  the  center  of  the  island  and 
constitute  a  little  less  than  one-third  of 
its  area,  with  something  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  population.  They  habitually 
export  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  sugar  and  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
island,  and  in  addition  possess  cattle 
ranges  of  great  extent  and  value.  They 
suffered  very  greatly  in  the  late  war. 
Many  of  the  leading  sugar  mills  and 
much  of  the  growing  cane  was  destroyed. 
Of  1,260,000  head  of  cattle,  all  except 
about  70,000  were  killed.  All  the  sheep 
and  poultry  and  nearly  all  the  horses  and 
donkeys  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Many 
of  the  able-bodied  men  had  joined  the 
rebellion,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  had  found  shelter  in  the 
fortified  centrals,  with  their  families  had 
been  concentrated  in  the  larger  towns, 
where  they  died  by  thousands.  Nearly 
every  countryman's  house,  fruit  patch 
and  all  the  agencies  of  production,  from 
Cape  Maisi  to  Cape  San  Antonio,  had 
been  destroyed.  Desolation  and  sickness 
were  widespread,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  any  people  in  modern  times 
ever  suffered  greater  outrage,  injury  and 
impoverishment  than  did  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Cuba  during  the  revolution 
which  was  ended  by  our  intervention. 

Notwithstanding  the  instantaneous 
restoration  of  tranquillity  and  good  order 
throughout  the  island,  the  re-establish- 


ment of  the  homes  and  industries  of  the 
people  was  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  The 
people  were  anxious  and  willing  to  go 
to  work,  but  the  means  at  their  disposal 
were  fearfully  inadequate  to  their  needs. 
Fortunately  nature  in  that  island  is  boun- 
tiful and  food  grows  rapidly  and  abun- 
dantly. Sweet  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, the  chief  food  of  the  poor,  can 
be  had  in  a  few  weeks  after  planting; 
but  without  cattle,  implements  and 
money  substantial  reconstruction  is  al- 
most impossible.  The  sugar  mills  and 
plantations  were  the  first  to  recover.  The 
sugar  output,  which  had  reached  a  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  under  reciprocity,  fell 
off  to  225,000  tons  during  the  war.  After 
the  peace,  notwithstanding  the  low  price 
to  which  it  had  been  forced  by  the  com- 
petition with  beet  sugar,  and  by  our 
high  tariff,  it  rapidly  increased  till  this 
year  it  bids  fair  to  reach  nearly  its  high- 
est rate  of  production. 

With  a  fair  measure  of  reciprocity  it 
will  increase  still  further,  tho  the  produc- 
tion has  about  reached  the  maximum  till 
new  mills  can  be  built  and  new  planta- 
tions can  be  opened.  These  will  require 
great  additions  of  capital,  which  cannot 
be  safely  supplied  unless  the  product  can 
be  sold  at  figures  which  will  yield  a  suffi- 
cient profit  on  the  investment.  So  long 
as  our  duties  are  kept  at  1.685^  cents  per 
pound,  or  even  1.35,  to  which  they  will 
be  reduced  when  the  Bliss  Treaty  goes 
into  effect,  further  ventures  in  this  di- 
rection, except  under  unusually  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  location,  must  be 
attended  by  unusual  hazards.  Two  or 
three  new  plantations  have  been  opened 
and  much  new  land  adjacent  to  old  ones 
has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  but 
from  the  best  information  I  can  gather  I 
repeat  that  the  business  is  not  at  present 
generally  profitable,  and  even  with  the 
proposed  reduction  in  duty,  must  remain 
hazardous,  especially  if  there  should  be 
a  further  decline  of  the  market  price  for 
raw  sugars,  which  is  always  possible. 
The  opening  of  the  Cuba  Company's  rail- 
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way  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago  and  be  difficult  to  find  a  justification  for  ex- 

Nipe  Bay  will  bring  a  lot  of  new  sugar  pending  such  a  large  sum  of  money  at 

lands  into  the  market  and  must  tend  to  Havana  and  Santiago,  and  so  rigorously 

greatly  stimulate  that  and  other  indus-  withholding  a  reasonable  measure  of  as- 

tries.  sistance    from    the    agricultural    classes 

The  tobacco  interest  naturally  divides  throughout  the  devastated  districts.     In 

itself  into  two  classes,  that  of  the  high-  marked    contrast    to    this    denial    it    is 

est  quality,  which  either  in  the  leaf  or  in  worthy  of  note  that  the  British  Govern- 

the  shape'  of  Havana  cigars  is  generally  ment,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer 

regarded  as  a  luxury,  and  the  production  War,   made   for  a  population  one-third 

of  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  less  than  that  of  Cuba  an  allowance  of 

Vuelta  Abajo  region  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  £15,000,000,  or  nearly  $75,000,000,  out 

and    that    of    the    second    and    inferior  of  its  own  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 

grades,  which  are  grown  in  Santa  Clara  rebuilding   their    homes   and   restocking 

and  in  limited  regions  of  other  provinces,  their  farms.     The  contrast  is  in  no  wise 

All  pay  heavy  duties  in  the  United  States,  creditable  to  our  policy  or  management, 

hence    the    inferior    varieties    find    their  but  in  spite  of  it  the  Cuban  people  have 

readiest  market  in  Europe ;  but  this  in-  done  well.     With  the  low  prices  of  their 

dustry  will  receive  some  stimulus  and  an  products  and  their  inadequate  supply  of 

increased  profit   from   the   Bliss   Treaty  capital  their  farms  and  ranges  are   far 

if  it  ever  goes  into  eflfect,  but  to  say  how  from  restored  and  restocked.     It  is  esti- 

much  would  require  an  expert  in  both  mated  that  over  2,000,000  head  of  cattle 

the  tariff  and  the  trade.     Last  year  and  and  many  thousand  horses,  donkeys  and 

five  months  the  value  of  Cuban  tobacco,  sheep  are  yet  needed  to  raise  their  supply 

including  cigars,  exported  amounted  to  to  the  normal  number  which  the  island 

$82,994,769,    while    that    of    sugar    was  can  support  and  which  it  badly  needs  for 

$75,089,994.      The    value   of   these    two  flesh-food  and  farm  purposes.     Experts 

Cuban    products    was    eighty-three    per  in  this   industry   count   with   confidence 

cent,  of  the  whole.  upon  doubling  the  capital  engaged  in  it 

During  the  three  years  of  our  occupa-  in  from  three  to  four  years.  The  im.- 
tion  the  Cuban  Custom  House  records  portation  of  cattle  from  the  countries  bor- 
show  that  the  merchandise  imported  was  dering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
valued  at  $237,641,944,  while  the  duties  Caribbean  Sea  is  therefore  looked  upon 
collected  averaged  twenty-two  per  cent,  confidently  as  sure  to  yield  a  large  profit 
ad  valorem  and  yielded  $53,038,553.  Of  till  the  island  is  fully  restocked, 
this  merchandise  45.9  per  cent,  came  During  my  recent  visit  to  the  island  I 
from  the  United  States  and  54.1  came  visited  by  rail  all  the  principal  cities,  in- 
from  other  countries.  The  entire  inward  eluding  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara, 
and  outward  trade  of  Cuba  for  the  period  Puerto  Principe,  Santiago  and  Cien- 
of  our  occupation  amounted  to  the  great  fuegos,  and  had  personal  interviews  with 
sum  of  $427,969,418,  a  monthly  average  the  President,  Cabinet,  Ministers,  Gov- 
of  $10,438,766,  or  about  $6.50  per  capita  ernors,  Mayors,  Councilmen,  and  also 
per  month,  or  $78.00  per  capita  per  an-  with  many  business  men  and  planters, 
num.  While  these  figures  must  be  con-  Everywhere  I  found  the  cities  remark- 
sidcrcd  as  under  the  circumstances  most  ably  clean  and  exhibiting  the  most  satis- 
extraordinary,  if  not  unprecedented,  it  is  factory  evidences  of  peace,  tranquillity 
worthy  of  remark  that  they  were  reached  and  reviving  industry.  Self-government, 
solely  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  national,  provincial  and  municipal,  has 
the  Cuban  people,  without  any  direct  aid  been  everywhere  organized  and  carried 
to  agriculture  or  commerce  by  the  in-  on  as  successfully  and  as  well  as  it  was 
Icrvening  government.  by  the  Government  of  intervention  and 

When  it  is  remembered  that  our  an-  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
nual  collections  of  Cuban  revenues  From  the  President,  the  Cabinet  and  the 
amounted  to  over  $15,000,000,  mainlv  Congress,  through  all  branches  of  pro- 
derived  from  customs  duties,  which  are  vincial  and  municipal  government,  the 
primarily  a  tax  on  consumption  con-  men  who  carry  it  on  are  without  previous 
tributed  by  the  entire  population,  it  will  experience,  but  thev  are  intelligent  and 
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fairly  representative  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  island,  and  at  the  end  of  their  first 
year  are  managing  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  and  so  far  as  has  been  re- 
vealed, or  as  one  can  judge  from  what 
is  to  be  seen,  with  fidelity  and  modera- 
tion. After  discharging  all  the  unpaid 
obligations  of  Wood's  administration  and 
paying  all  their  own,  they  have  in  nine 
months  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $1,- 
800,000. 

The  judiciary  is  well  organized  and 
justice  seems  to  be  impartially  adminis- 
tered throughout  the  country,  which  is 
remarkably  free  from  vice,  crime,  dis- 
turbance and  dissatisfaction  of  every 
sort.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  peo- 
ple of  any  part  of  the  United  States  are 
more  tranquil,  industrious  and  orderly 
than  are  those  of  Cuba.  The  President 
is  respected,  and  notwithstanding  his 
mild  and  amiable  character,  has  so  far 
maintained  his  independence  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  his  high  office  with 
firmness,  justice  and  integrity.  He  has 
secured  the  confidence  of  all  classes  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he 
should  not  retain  it  to  the  end.  His  Cabi- 
net is  made  up  of  working  and  practical 
men  of  affairs,  and  even  the  Congress 
has  by  its  moderation  and  conservatism 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  radical  talk  of  one 
or  two  members  against  aliens  and  the 
alleged  danger  of  their  securing  control 
of  the  lands  and  resources  of  the  island, 
to  the  injury  of  the  native  Cubans,  the 
public  business  and  the  legislation  which 
the  new  Republic  requires  have  been  car- 
ried forward  in  the  main  with  wisdom 
and  deliberation.  Realizing  that  they  are 
without  experience  and  that  their  country 
is  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, both  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  displayed  a  high  degree  of  self- 
restraint  and  prudence.  Both  they  and 
their  constituents  seem  to  realize  that  it 
is  better  to  go  slowly  and  safely  than  to 
go  far  or  rapidly,  and  that  patience  is  the 
virtue  of  the  hour  which  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  all. 

In  the  provinces  and  cities  formerly 
under  my  command  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
saw  no  indication  of  the  slightest  depar- 
ture from  the  high  standard  of  civic  vir- 
tue which  I  endeavored  to  inculcate,  and 
which  T  have  repeatedly  said  they  never 
failed  to  appreciate  or  practice  in  the  per- 


formance of  their  public  duties.  Many 
of  the  people  are  yet  desperately  poor. 
Many  homes  arc  yet  in  ruins ;  wages  are 
low,  the  trades  are  languishing,  the 
prices  of  natural  products,  and  especially 
of  sugar,  are  inadequate,  but  withal  the 
people  arc  slowly  but  surely  recovering 
from  the  anguish,  depression  and  pov- 
erty into  which  they  were  plunged  by  the 
revolution  and  by  the  economic  war 
which  brought  it  on.  And  this  is  the 
case  throughout  the  island.  Peace,  aided 
by  the  Cuba  Company's  railroad,  which 
now  brings  all  the  provinces  and  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  island  for  the  first  time 
into  close  communication  with  each  other 
and  with  the  outer  world,  and  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  industry  and  hopefulness 
which  prevails,  have  done  much  to  build 
up  the  waste  places  and  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  island. 

With  the  establishment  of  those  '^  close 
and  reciprocal  "  commercial  relations, 
which  formed  such  a  beneficent  part  of 
the  policy  of  both  President  McKinley 
and  his  successor,  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  perceptible 
reason  why  the  island  should  not  grow 
rich  and  happy  and  ultimately  become 
one  of  our  most  prosperous  and  valu- 
able neighbors  and  allies.  The  Bliss 
Treaty,  so  lately  amended  and  approved 
by  the  Senate,  if  finally  concurred  in  by 
the  Congress,  and  accepted  by  the  Cu- 
bans, as  it  ought  to  be,  cannot  fail  to  give 
a  new  and  more  substantial  growth  to 
their  prosperity.  It  is  said  that  favor- 
able reciprocity  treaties  have  been  al- 
ready offered  to  Cuba  by  at  least  two  of 
the  great  European  countries,  and  it  is 
believed  by  some  that  this  may  make  the 
Cuban  Government  less  patient  with  the 
amendments  and  less  anxious  than  it 
ought  to  be  for  closer  relations  with  the 
Llnited  States,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sane  and  healthy  counsels  which  pre- 
vail in  the  Cuban  Government  and  among 
the  merchants,  planters  and  the  people 
will  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Bliss 
Treaty  without  serious  delay. 

We  have  taken  much  praise  to  our- 
selves for  our  administration  of  affairs 
in  Cuba,  and  especially  for  having 
erected  an  independent,  self-governing 
republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, in  compliance  with  the  closing 
section  of  the  Joint  Resolution ;  but  had 
we  exercised  fewer  of  the  attributes  of 
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sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  Cuban  people,  and  applied  more 
of  the  resources  of  the  Cuban  treasury 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Cuban  homes 
and  industries,  the  Cuban  people  would 
have  been  in  a  far  better  condition  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  simple  fact  is, 
we  overstayed  our  welcome  in  that 
island.  It  was  pacified  from  the  day  of 
our  occupation  and  quite  as  ready  for 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  and  I'm 
erection  of  a  government  by  the  end  of 
the  first  as  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
Had  the  Government  been  promptly 
formed  and  a  treaty  of  friendship,  alli- 
ance and  reciprocity  promptly  nego- 
tiated, the  whole  resulting  arrangement 
would  probably  have  been  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  settlement  with 
Spain.  The  long  deadlock  over  the  sugar 
question  and  reciprocity  which  has  fol- 
lowed in  Congress  would  have  been 
avoided,  much  valuable  time  would  have 


been  saved  in  the  development  of  Cuba, 
while  the  acute  crisis  in  her  commercial 
and  financial  affairs  would  have  been 
passed  over  safely. 

As  matters  now  stand  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  to 
place  our  relations  with  that  beautiful 
and  productive  island  on  a  permanent 
and  mutually  profitable  basis,  to  make  it 
profitable  to  Cubans  and  Americans 
alike,  and  finally  to  bring  it  into  the 
Union  as  an  equal  and  sovereign  State. 
It  is  already  within  our  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  we  must  defend  it  from  Euro- 
pean aggression  whether  we  will  or  not. 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  bring  it  as  soon  and  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible into  our  economic  system.  When 
that  is  done  on  broad  and  reciprocal  prin- 
ciples it  will  be  easy  enough,  if  it  is  found 
desirable,  to  bring  it  into  our  political 
system,  there  to  remain  always,  free,  in- 
dependent and  prosperous. 

Wilmington,  Del 


The   Summoning   of   Everyman:    A    Moral    Play 


By    Elisabeth    Luther    Cary 

Author  of  "The  Rossettis,"  "William  Morris."  Etc. 


T 


H  E    moral 

play    of 

"  Every- 

man"    crept 

into  New  York 

this  past  winter 

unheralded,  and 

ce  r  t  a  i  nlv,  at 

I        J^^B^^I  \  first,      unwel- 

1  '     *^^^BL^      '  \  comed.     It   was 

T  ^Ifer'  tossed     about 

from  pillar  t  o 
post,  appearing 
at  three  differ- 
ent theaters 
within  a  space 
of  as  many 
months.  The 
actors  who  undertook  the  various  parts, 
Inghly  accomplished  as  they  were  seen 
to  be,  were  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  as  their  names  were  not  upon 
the  playbills.  The  performances  took 
place  sometimes  in   the  morning,  some- 


lonk,  Symbolic  of  Medieval  Public 


times  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Yet  despite  this  irregular  introduction 
New  Yorkers  presently  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  among  them  some- 
thing worthy  of  their  most  distinguished 
consideration.  It  was,  as  Andrew  Lang 
has  said  of  the  ballad,  ''  a  voice  from  se- 
cret places,  from  silent  peoples  and  from 
old  times  long  dead." 

The  picture  before  us  on  the  stage  was 
one  of  pre-Elizabethan  times,  when  in  the 
courtyards  of  the  monasteries  the  mov- 
able stage  was  set  up  and  the  monks 
ranged  themselves  along  the  broad  outer 
walls  among  the  audience  to  listen  to 
such  plays  as  this  one.  The  actors  are 
clad  possibly  more  richly  than  their  pro- 
totypes of  the  fifteenth  century — in  a  way 
to  contribute  to  the  illusion :  "  Every- 
man "  himself  typifying  the  average 
worldly  human  being,  in  his  richly  em- 
broidered doublet,  his  hose  "  parted  in 
two  colours "  after  the  fashion  con- 
demned by  Chaucer,  his  red  cap  set  jaun- 
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cling  a  veritable 


suggestions 


tily  upon  his  charming  head,  a  lute  over  the  "legitimate  drama."  It  is  a  singularly 
his  shoulder;  "Kindred"  in  a  splendid  pure  example  of  the  earlier  moralities, 
robe  of  Flemish  tapestry,  her  coif  encir-  containing  none  of  the  clumsy  humor  and 
lolbein  face ;  the  figure     vulgarity  that  mar  many  of  its  immediate 

successors  and  interfere  with  their  claim 
to  anything  like  universal  interest.  It 
has  the  third  place  in  the  chronological 
collection  of  Old  English  Plays  edited  by 
W,  C.  Hazlitt  from  Dodsley's  earlier 
compilation,  and  in  religious  sentiment 
and  austere  and  devout  spirit  is  close  to 
the  finest  of  the  miracle-plays  that  have 
been  preserved  for  us.  It  has  not  indeed 
30  many  elements  of  modern  drama  as  are 
contained  in  most  of  the  miracle-plays.  In 
the  latter  we  frequently  meet  with  char- 
acters who,  like  Noah's  wife,  a  shrew  as 
lempersome  as  Petruchio's  Katherine, 
must  have  furnished  the  audience  with 
opportunities  for  side-splitting  laughter. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  abrupt  transi- 


of  "  Death  "  made  up  from 
gleaned  from  that  painter's  famous 
'*  Dance,"  and  from  old  woodcuts  illus- 
trating the  drama — a  figure  wholly  alien 
to  our  modern  eyes ;  the  two  sweet  angels 
irom  pictures  of  Bellini  or  of  Signorelli, 
and  the  four  abstractions  in  the  lank  gar- 
ments of  pre-Raphaelite  paintings ; 
"Confession,"  a  St.  Bernard  type; 
"  Knowledge,"  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  medieval  Church,  crowned  and 
cloaked  and  girdled ;  "  Good  Deeds  "  in 
the  pious  guise  of  a  simple  nun.  The 
archeological  device  was  carried  still  fur- 
ther: the  characters  frequently  made 
rheir  exits  and  their  entrances  from 
among  the  spectators,  and  our  curiosity 

was  kept  lively  by  the  possibility  of  see-  tion  between  the  earlier  miracle-plays  and 
ing  a  barefoot  friar  or  a  court  lady  ap-  the  later  moralities.  The  moralities  are 
pear  in  the  aisle  by  our  side  in  transit  to  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
the  staee.     All  this,  however,  sincere  as    departure   from  the   Biblical   story  to  a 


stage, 
it  was  in  its  way, 
and  admirably 
adapted  to  give  the 
])lay  its  native  at- 
mosphere so  far  as 
such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible at  the  present 
time,  made  its  ap- 
peal only  to  o  u  r 
superficial  emotions. 
1 1  pleased  us  be- 
cause we  are  con- 
stantly desirous  of 
new  things,  and  to 
most  of  us  this  old 
thing  had  the  full 
savor  of  novelty. 
T  h  e  deep  impres- 
sion left  upon  the 
mind  can,  however, 
liardly  be  due  to 
such  externals,  but 
must  be  explained 
by  the  quality  of  the 
text  and  the  beauty 
of  its  interpretation. 
The  historical  po- 
sition of  the  play  is 
between  the  old 
miracle-plays  and 
what  is  called  in 
technical   parlance 


EDITFI    WYNNE    MATHESON   KENNEDY 
As  '*  Everyman  "  >r 


more  general  moral 
teaching  and  the  in- 
'troduction  of  ab- 
stract human  quali- 
ties, perseverance, 
free-will,  imagina- 
tion, deceit,  gluttony 
and  the  like,  in  the 
form  of  personages 
h  aving  their  indi- 
vidual parts  in  the 
drama.  But  in  on*, 
at  least  of  the  mira- 
'cle-plays  abstract 
virtues  are  i  n  t  r  o- 
duced  as  allegorical 
figures,  and  in  an- 
other, "  The  Slaugh- 
t  e  r  of  the  Inno- 
cents," w  e  find 
Death  impersonated, 
come,  as  in  ''  Every- 
man," to  proclaiin : 

"  Wher    I    smyte,    ther 

is  no  grace, 
Ffor  aftere  my  strook 

man  hath  no  space 
To  make  amendys  ffof 

his  trespace, 
But      God      hym 

graunt    comf 


As  a.  body; ^ how- 
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ever,  tlie  moralities  deal  with  man's  indi- 
vidual and  typical  experience,  where 
their  predecessors  are  merely  free  tran- 
scripts of  events  and  personages  recorded 
in  the  Bible. 

"  Everyman  "  is  written  with  single  in- 
tention, probably  by  a  ])riest,  and  ob- 
\'iously  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.     -V  very  brief    examination    of 


may  be  saved  by  following  the  directions 
of  the  1  loly  Church,  and  his  "  Five 
Wits "  is  appointed  to  explain  to  him 
the  virtues  of  priesthood : 

"  There  is  no  emperor,  king,  duke,  no  baron, 
That  of  God  hath  commission, 
As  hath  the  least  priest  in  the  world  being, 
For  of  the  l)lessed  sacraments  pure  and  be- 
nign, 


Everyman's  "  Appeal  to  "  Riches  *' 


the  plot  and  symbolic  details  will  show 
the  ingenuity  with  which  these  doctrines 
are  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
audience. 

In  the  beginning  we  hear  that  "  Every- 
man "  is  disregarding  the  laws  of  God 
and  by  Him  is  simimoned  "  to  a  general 
reckoning,"  "  Death  "  being  the  messen- 
ger. What  immediately  follows  shows 
"  Everyman  "  forsaken  by  all  those 
whom  he  counted  his  friends,  none  being 
willing  to  accompany  him  on  his  pilgrim- 
age to  the  grave.  "  Kindred,"  "  Fellow- 
ship," "  Riches,"  all  these  desert,  and  his 
'*  Good  Deeds  "  alone  is  ready  to  help 
him.  She  is  bound  by  his  sins,  so 
"  Everyman  "  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
''Knowledge"  ('.he  Church)  to  learn 
what  he  must  do  to  make  his  reckoning 
clear.    He  is  now  the  "  Everyman  "  who 


He  beareth  the  keys  and  thereof  hath  he  the 

cure : 
For  man's  redemption  it  is  ever  sure." 

'■  Everyman  "  professing  himself  ready 
now    meekly    to    go    to    his    "  ghostl} 
father,"  ''  Five  Wi  s  "  approves  his  reso 
lutions  and  continues  her  encomium  tipon 
j'riesthood,  concluding : 

"  No  remedy  we  find  under  God 
But  all  only  priesthood. 
Everyman.  God  gave  priests  that  dignity, 
Andsetteth  them  in  his  stead  among  us  to  be, 
Thus  be  they  above  angels  in  degree." 

"  Knowledge  "  wisely  modifies  this 
eulogy  by  reminding  "  Five  Wits  "  that 
such  is  indeed  the  case  "  when  priests 
be  good,"  but  if  they  are  wicked  and  "  for 
any  money  do  take  or  tell,"  they  give 
"the  sinners  example  bad."  "Five  Wits" 
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is  not,  however,  willing  to  dwell  on  this 

possibility  and  replies : 

"  I  trust  to  God  no  such  may  we  find; 
Therefore  let  us  priesthood  honor, 
And    follow    their    doctrine    for    our    soul's 

succor ; 
We  be  their  sheep,  and  they  shepherds  be 
By  whom  we  all  be  kept  in  surety." 

"  Everyman  "  is  much  comforted  by  his 


obedience  to  the  doctrines,  and  in  mak- 
ing his  will  does  not  forget  to  leave  half 
his  goods  in  alms.  By  his  willingness 
to  make  confession,  do  penance  and 
wear  the  robe  of  contrition  he  has  freed 
his  "  Good  Deeds  "  from  his  sins,  and 
she  is  now  strong  and  potent  through 
ihe  virtues  of  the  Church  doctrines. 
How  real  was  all  this  to  the  old  priest 


Descent  of  "  Everyman  "  Into  the  Grave 
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who  wrote  it  is  clear  from  the  moving  his  companions  that  has  made  it  possible 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  and  to  revive  his  play  in  this  day  and  gen- 
like most  of  the  priests  of  the  time  he  eration  and  hold  with  it  the  interest  of  a 
knew  well  "  Evervman's  "  sorrow.  It  is  modern  audience  of  all  varieties  of  faith 
his  intimate  reading  of  human  nature  in  and  doubt, 
the  relations  between  "  Evervman  "  and  Brooklyn,  n.  v. 


The    Significance    of    Activity    in    Child    Life 

By    Sandford    Bell,   M.A. 

[Sandford  Bell  is  professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  holds  a  fellowship  in  Peda- 
gogy In  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1899,  and  has 
served  as  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Association  for  Child  Study.  As  a  lecturer  before  educational 
assemblages  he  has  been  most  successful.— Editok.] 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  the  normal 
heallhy  child  is  very  active;  no- 
body knows  how  active.  Last 
July  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  and 
observations  which  are  intended  to  find 
out  with  some  degree  of  definiteness  how 
active  a  child  naturally  is  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  The  activity  which  I  selected 
for  the  initial  experiment  was  that  of 
speech.  The  children  upon  whom  the  ob- 
servations were  conducted  were  my  two 
daughters,  aged  four  years  and  eight 
months  and  three  years  and  six  months 
respectively.  They  are  normal,  healthy, 
representative  children.  The  activity  of 
speech  was  chosen  because  it  is  one  that 
can  be  kept  track  of  with  comparative 
case,  and  because  it  was  in  its  nascency 
in  these  children  and  therefore  repre- 
sentative of  the  natural,  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity in  child  life.  The  other  experi- 
ments of  the  series  pertain  to  the  activity 
of  the  legs,  the  feet,  the  arms,  the  hands, 
the  body  as  a  whole,  etc. 

The  experiment  with  the  speech  activ- 
ity consisted  in  taking  down  every  word 
exactly  as  it  was  uttered  by  the  child  dur- 
ing the  entire  day.  Every  necessary 
preparation  was  made  beforehand.  Sim- 
ilar experiments  previously  conducted 
for  shorter  periods  than  a  day  had  given 
valuable  foresight.  The  older  of  the  two 
children  was  selected  first  and  her  record 
was  taken  July  i,  1902.  She  awakened 
naturally  at  6:20  a.m.  I  was  ready  with 
pencil  and  tablet  and  caught  the  first 
word  that  she  uttered  and  every  other 
one  during  the  day,  with  the  exception 
of  a  dozen  or  possibly  a  score  of  sen- 


tences which  she  whispered  to  herself. 
She  took  her  usual  afternoon  nap  and 
retired  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening — her 
accustomed  hour  during  the  summer. 
She  was  awake  just  twelve  hours  and 
thirty-six  minutes  during  the  day.  The 
record  which  was  taken  shows  that  she 
was  active  just  twelve  hours  and  thirty- 
six  minutes  that  day.  While  the  focus 
of  attention  in  the  observation  was  upon 
speech,  as  a  matter  of  course  every  other 
activity  of  body  and  mind  was  involved. 
There  is  no  other  one  activity  which  is  so 
[perfect  an  index  to  all  others  as  that  of 
speech.  This  is  obvious  from  the  very 
purpose  of  speech,  which  is  primarily 
that  of  expressing  the  meaning  of  other 
activities.  It  thus  follows  that  this  rec- 
ord of  speech-activity  is  also  a  record  of 
the  flowing  of  the  stream  of  thought  dur- 
ing the  day,  together  with  the  physical 
activities  that  were  correlated  with  it.  In 
taking  the  record  I  had  the  able  and 
much  needed  assistance  of  my  wife. 

The  day  was  a  perfectly  typical  one 
in  the  life  of  the  child,  otherwise  the 
value  of  the  experiment  would  be  very 
much  discounted.  We  live  very  much 
with  our  children,  so  our  presence  with 
them  upon  the  days  of  these  experiments 
was  not  unusual  enough  to  attract  their 
attention  or  appreciably  to  change  the 
course  of  their  play.  Every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  make  the  day  a  faithfully 
representative  one.  The  child's  daily 
routine  of  home  habits  was  in  no  way 
changed.  She  had  her  usual  toys  and 
games  and  playmates ;  her  usual  duties 
and    privileges    and    prohibitions ;     she 
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arose  in  the  morning  at  her  usual  hour, 
took  her  regular  afternoon  nap  and  re- 
tired at  the  accustomed  time  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Next  day,  when  I  counted  the  total 
luimber  of  words  which  the  child  had 
used,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  them 
footing  up  to  14,996.  Previous  hour- 
records,  during  which,  in  some  instances, 
she  had  reached  a  total  of  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  words,  had  prepared  me  for 
the  grand  total  of  the  day.  The  time  was 
plotted  into  periods  of  fifteen  minutes 
each  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  rhythmic  variations  in  the 
rate  of  activity.  This  was  found  to  be 
true  and  becomes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able interest  and  importance,  since  it 
throws  light  upon  the  way  in  which  Na- 
ture husbands  and  distributes  her  energy, 
taking  relative  rest  in  the  midst  of  activ- 
ity. Her  rate  of  speech  was  very  much 
like  that  of  her  general  activity — at  one 
moment  very  much  accelerated  and  at  the 
next  much  retarded.  It  varied  from  four 
words  per  minute  to  eighty  per  minute. 
These  estimates  are  based  upon  fifteen 
minute  ])eriods.  Of  course  there  were 
some  minutes  during  which  she  did  not 
talk,  but  there  was  no  period  of  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  day  during  which  she  did 
not  average  as  many  as  four  words  per 
minute. 

On  July  8th,  just  one  week  later,  a 
similar  observation  was  made  upon  the 
younger  child.  Her  record  for  the  day 
was  a  total  of  15,230  words.  Numerous 
observations  conducted  upon  different 
children  for  shorter  periods  lead  me  to 
the  conviction  that  these  records  are  not 
exceptionally  large. 

As  to  the  other  activities  involved  in 
the  day's  record,  I  wish  to  say  that  altho 
T  followed  each  child  about  the  house, 
l)arn.  yard,  garden,  sidewalk,  across  the 
street  to  playmate's  yard,  swing,  sand- 
pile,  etc.,  I  went  through  fewer  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  of  movements  of 
l)ody,  legs,  arms,  hands,  feet,  head  which 
the  child  under  observation  went 
through.  Nevertheless  I  was  completely 
tired  out  at  nightfall.  Of  course  my 
fatigue  was  in  no  very  large  part  due  to 
that  kind  of  activity,  but  it  would  have 
been  had  T  performed  it  just  as  the  cliild 
did. 

T  would  call  attention,  in  passmg.  to 


the  fact  that  whereas  the  child  naturally 
and  spontaneously  talks  nearly  all  of  the 
time,  using  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half 
years  on  an  average  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  words  in  a  day,  we  send  him  to 
school  a  year  or  two  later,  where  he  is 
put  into  a  seat  that  is  screwed  to  the  floor, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  hours  he  is  al- 
lowed to  use  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  words.  Then  we  wonder  why 
it  is  that  our  children  express  themselves 
so  abominably.  Nature  expects  the  child 
to  learn  its  mother  tongue  by  using  it. 
The  teacher  stifles  the  impulse  and  makes 
even  whispering  a  crime.  The  average 
six-year-old  will  naturally  use  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand  words  a  day  in  giv- 
ing free  expression  to  the  things  which 
he  is  interested  in.  He  is  very  imitative, 
has  a  keen  ear  for  the  language  about 
him,  takes  intense  delight  in  mouthing 
off  the  phrases  and  clauses  which  he 
hears,  and  adds  new  words  to  his  vocabu- 
lary with  a  relish  that  is  not  known  to  an 
adult,  imless  through  reminiscence. 
Froebel  said  that  a  child  learns  as  many 
new  things  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  life  as  it  does  during  all  the  other 
years  put  together.  It  is  during  these 
five  years  of  rapid  acquisition  of  ideas 
that  the  child  naturally  acquires  expres- 
sion for  them.  Instead  of  taking  Na- 
ture's suggestion  and  working  in  har- 
mony with  her,  later,  when  he  starts  to 
school,  we  suppress  the  native  impulse  to 
talk,  force  the  child  to  remain  speechless 
while  he  gets  his  language  lesson,  and 
then  call  him  to  accoimt  in  the  recitation 
in  such  a  way  that  his  language  becomes 
in-grown  from  the  very  fact  that  his  at- 
tention is  drawn  from  the  thing  which 
he  wants  to  say  and  is  focused  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  is  to  say  it.  There  is  a 
big  difference  between  having  to  say 
something  and  having  something  to  say. 
Let  me  call  further  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  child's  activity  was  perhaps 
five  times  as  great  as  mv  own,  altho  T 
was  with  her  all  day.  There  may  be 
some  justification  for  the  cry  that  has 
gone  up  during  the  past  ten  years  about 
over-work  in  our  schools,  but  it  is  my 
conviction  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
Vi^ork  but  the  kind  that  is  killing  our  chil- 
dren. The  harm  lies  in  giving  the  child 
a  kind  of  work  that  it  is  not  ready  for. 
As  bad  or  v.^orse  than  this  is  the  school 
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custom  of  suppressing  the  child's  activ-  of  his  activity.    Activity  is  his  education- 

ity.     It  is  nuich  more  fatiguing  for  the  al  cai)ital.     Jt  is  the  purpose  of  Nature 

chikl  not  to  act  than  it  is  for  it  to  act.  and  the  (kity  of  the  ])arent  and  teacher 

The   most    ditficuU,    unnatural    and    ex-  rightly  to  invest  it.     What  does  Nature 

liausting  thing  which  a  vigorous,  promis-  do?  What  can  the  parent  and  teacher  do? 

ing  child  can  be  forced  to  do  is    to    be  Let    us    examine    the    first    question, 

quiet.  What  does  Nature  do  in  the  way  of  guid- 

One  of  the  things  which  particularly  ing  this  enormous  activity  of  the  child? 

mterested  me  was  the  marvelous   recu-  Does  she  simply  endow  him  with  it  and 

perative  power  of  a  child  in  a  brief  period  then  leave  it  to  chance  as  to  how  it  shall 

of  time.     It  would  play  wath  all  zeal,  in-  l^e  spent?     A  being  thus  endowed  and 

tensity    and     abandon    until     apparently  left  would  belong  to  the  worst  type  of 

"  tired  out,"  then  cut  the  rate  of  activity  insanity.   Blind  activity  leads  to  the  same 

down — never    to    absolute    quiescence —  end  as  total  passivity — that  is,  death.    But 

for  a  few  minules,  and    afterward    re-  the  natural  activities  of  the  child  are  the 

same  it  at  concert-pitch,  as  fresh  as  new.  functional  correlates  of  his  various  struc- 

This  was  kept  up  throughout  the  day,  tures.    In  giving  the  child  legs  and  arms, 

with  slightly  diminished  ability  to  rally  ears  and  eyes,  vocal  cords,  lungs,  teeth, 

toward    nightfall.      Such    is    true    of    a  stomach,  nerves,  etc.,  she  has  given  him 

healthy,  vigorous  child.  a  general  program  of  activity.     She  has 

My  purpose  in  thus  entering  concrete-  not    given    him    activity  in  general,  but 

ly  into  the  details  of  a  specific  typical  many    specific    activities   within    certain 

activity  in  child  life  is  threefold:  First  wide  ranges.     She  has  made  him  sensi- 

the  records  concerned  show  with    some  tive — receptive  as  well  as  active,  and  the 

definiteness  the  amount  of  one  kind  of  two  aspects  of  his  nature  cannot  be  sepa- 

activity  in    a    normal,  healthy  child  of  lated.     With  every  structure  is  given  a 

three  and  a  half  or  four  and  a  half  years  tendency  for  that  structure  to  function, 

eld ;  second,  on  account  of  the  correlation  and  over  all  the  other  structures  is  set 

of  this  one  chosen  activity  with  all  of  the  the  guardianship  of  the  nervous  system, 

others  of  the  child,  it  throws  much  light  which  joins  all  into  a  physiological  com- 

upon  the  enormous  total  amount  of  activ-  monwealth  and  coordinates  their  activi  - 

iiy  in  such  a  child  for  a  single  day ;  third,  ties.     On  the  whole,  these  activities  are 

it  furnishes  a  proper  point  of  departure  for  the  good  of  the  individual.     Nature 

for  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  ac-  gives  leads  and  sets  limits  as  to  what 

tivity  in  the  child's  life.  activities  the  child  can  have.     In  giving 

Avoiding  much  that  would  needlessly  him  an  ear  adjusted  to  kear  tones  caused 

prolong  tke  discussion,  yet  wkich  might  by  vibrations    varying    in  rapidity  from 

be  both  very  interesting  and  very  valu-  nineteen   per   second   to   forty   thousand 

able,  we  may  say  that  this  enormous  ac-  per  second  she  opens  one  world  of  sound 

tivity  in  the  child  is  the  essential  means  to    him    and    closes    all    others.      He    is 

which  Nature  has  supplied  for  its  educa-  insensible   to   vibrations   below   the   one 

tion.      Activity    means    educability.      It  limit  and  above  the  other.     In  a  similar 

means  the  multiplication  of  experiences,  way  every  sense  has  its  limitations,  which 

The  number  of  experiences  is  one  of  the  in  turn  limit  the  range  of  the  child's  ac- 

matters  of  first  importance  in  the  educa-  tivity.     No  organ  or  set  of  organs  in  the 

tion  of  the  child.     Everything  else  being  child's  body  acts  indifferently.    The  very 

equal,   that  being  is  best  educated  who  structure  of  each  organ  de'ermines  to  a 

has  had  the  greatest  number  and  greatest  large  extent  what  the  action  of  that  or- 

"variety   of   experiences.      But   we   know  gan  shall  be.    Its  fitness  to  certain  activi - 

that  everything  else  is  not  equal  and  that  ties  and  unfitness  to  others  predisposes  it 

a  child  can  have  experiences  of  a  kind  in  favor  of  some  and  against  others, 

that  are  ruinous  and  can  also  have  more  At  birth  the  child  has  its  body  and  cer- 

of  any  one  kind  than  he  can  stand,  and  a  tain  reflexes  and  instincts  to  start  with, 

greater   variety   than   is   good   for   him.  The  reflexes  and  instinc'.s  are  as  much  a 

Nevertheless  the  point  holds  that,  what-  part  of  him  as  his  eyes,  ears,  arms,  legs, 

ever  of  education  the  child  gets    in  ex-  liver,  heart,  etc.,  and  have  come  about  by 

tent  and  in  quality,  is  obtained  by  means  the  workings  of  the  same  great  general 
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laws  of  life.  They  are  a  part  of  his  natu- 
ral inheritance  and  immediately  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  making  his  advan- 
tageous adjustments  to  the  things  about 
him.  It  is  here  that  Nature  furnishes 
conspicuous  cues  for  the  child's  activity. 
We  say  that  the  child  has  an  instinct  to 
suck,  to  clutch,  to  put  things  into  its 
mouth,  to  construct,  to  destroy,  to  run,  to 
climb,  to  dodge,  to  throw,  to  imitate,  to 
fear,  to  love,  to  become  angry,  to  become 
jealous,  to  fight,  to  lie,  to  flee  from  dan- 
ger, to  love  home,  to  migrate,  to  tease, 
CO  hunt,  to  play  and  to  do  innumerable 
ether  things.  These  are  Nature's  indica- 
tions of  the  lines  along  which  she  would 
have  the  being's  activity  spend  itself. 
These  are  the  activities  that  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  race  and  rightly  be- 
long to  each  child  of  the  race  as  a  part  of 
his  birthright.  They  are  very  powerful 
and  conservative  and  often  defend  the 
child  against  the  stultifying  and  unnatu- 
ral restrictions  of  parents  and  teachers. 
The  child's  interests  are  the  offshoots 
of  his  instincts  and  it  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept in  an  abstract  analytic  way,  to  tell 
where  instinct  leaves  off  and  interest  be- 
gins.    But  we  do  not  care  here  for  rigid 


scientific  distinctions.  The  matter  can  be 
made  plain  by  concrete  illustrations.  We 
are  accustomed  to  say  that  with  the 
2:rowth  of  a  structure  there  comes  the 
tendency  for  that  structure  to  function. 
In  the  case  of  the  various  sense  organs 
which  the  child  has  it  will  not  be  alto- 
gether a  figure  of  speech  for  us  to  say 
that  this  tendency  is  strong  enough  to  be 
a  hunger,  and  becomes  almost  as  impera- 
tive in  its  demands  for  satisfaction  as 
does  the  hunger  for  food.  The  eye  has 
its  hunger  for  sights,  the  ear  its  hunger 
for  sounds,  the  nose  for  odors,  the  tongue 
for  flavors,  the  skin  for  contact,  the 
muscles  for  movement,  etc.  These  hun- 
gers are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  child's  education  and  are  expected  by 
Nature  to  be  satisfied.  Here  again  are 
unmistakable  hints  as  to  how  this  enor- 
mous supply  of  activity  should  be  spent. 
It  remains  to  be  shown  what  the  parent 
and  teacher  can  do  through  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  activity,  the  in- 
stincts and  the  interests  of  the  child  in 
bringing  about  its  education,  thereby 
working  in  harmony  with  Nature,  instead 
of  thwarting  her  purposes  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  her  laws  in  the  child. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 


A    Bit    of   Secret    History 

By  James  Hulme  Canfield 

Librarian  of  Columbia  University.  New  York 


AMONG  the  other  questions  before 
the  country  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congress  was  that  of  the  possible  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  The  merits  of  this 
controversy,  the  details  of  the  annexa- 
tion movement,  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  They  are  a  part  of  the  quite  an- 
cient history  of  this  country,  and  we  are 
not  without  our  antiquity.  But  there  is 
a  little  bit  of  secret  history,  gathered 
from  some  papers  now  in  my  possession 
and  usable  for  the  first  time  since  they 
were  written,  connected  with  this  move- 
ment which  may  be  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  political  history. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1843,  Mr. 
Giddings  called  on  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  told  him  that'  he   felt   sure 


that  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to 
bring  Texas  into  the  Union,  tho  under- 
handed and  by  some  process  of  legisla- 
tion not  yet  made  public.  He  suggested 
that  this  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  address  or  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  Free  States,  over  the  signatures  of 
some  of  the  members  from  those  States. 
Mr.  Adams  felt  that  there  was  scarcely 
sufficient  proof  of  probable  and  imme- 
diate action  to  warrant  the  address,  and 
further  did  not  believe  that  even  a  single 
member  from  the  Free  States  would  at- 
tach his  name  to  such  a  paper  at  that 
time. 

On  the  following  day,  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Joshua  Leavitt  called  on  Mr. 
Adams,  referred  to  rumors  then  rife  in 
Washington  and  said  that  he  had  heard 
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that  an  address  was  to  be  sent  out  by 
the  Free  State  members.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
ferred to  his  conversation  of  the  day  pre- 
vious with  Mr.  Giddings  and  again  as- 
serted his  beHef  that  such  an  address 
would  receive  no  signatures,  because  of 
the  uncertainly  in  the  minds  of  members 
as  to  the  proposed  scheme  for  annexa- 
tion, its  origin  and  method. 

Yet  on  the  3d  day  of  March  Mr. 
Adams,  WilHam  Slade,  Mr.  Giddings 
and  ten  others  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
their  signatures  to  one  of  the  most  radi- 
cal addresses  sent  out  during  the  entire 
anti-slavery  conflict.  In  this  address 
they  declared  that  the  annexation  in- 
trigue was  being  secretly  but  energetic- 
ally prosecuted ;  that  the  invasion  of  the 
province  of  Texas  by  Americans  had  but 
the  one  purpose  of  annexation  in  the  in- 
terest of  slavery ;  adding  that  the  direct 
bearing  of  all  previous  action  upon  an- 
nexation was  absolutely  beyond  doubt. 
What  had  made  these  men  so  absolutely 
sure  of  their  position? 

During  that  winter  there  was  at  the 
Alexandria  Theological  Seminary  a 
young  Vermonter,  E.  H.  Canfield,  after- 
ward well  known  in  this  city  and  in 
Brooklyn  as  one  of  the  clergy  who  never 
forgot  that  he  was  also  a  citizen.  He 
was  bright,  afifable,  with  engaging  man- 
ners and  with  a  mind  more  than  ordi- 
narily well  stored  with  all  that  makes  a 
man  a  delightful  companion.  He  was 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Semi- 
nary, was  of  high  social  standing  and 
was  equally  acceptable  in  Washington. 
One  evening,  late  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, he  was  invited  by  a  gentleman  living 
near  the  Seminary  to  dine  with  a  Com- 
modore of  the  American  Navy,  Samuel 
Houston,  and  himself.  As  the  Commo- 
dore alighted  from  his  carriage  he  was 
badly  bitten  by  a  huge  dog  and  at  once 
returned  to  Washington.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  host  was  attacked 
with  bilious  colic  and  retired.  This  left 
the  young  student  and  Houston  together, 
alone.    Houston  had  been  asked  to  spend 


the  night  there  and  so  did  not  return  to 
the  city.  He  drank  brandy  and  wine 
quite  freely  and  soon  began  to  talk  about 
Texas.  It  so  happened  that  a  few  days 
before  the  student  had  been  to  the  Presi- 
dent, interceding  for  a  friend  and  class- 
male  who  had  been  captured  and  was 
then  in  a  Mexican  prison,  and  had  been 
told  in  strict  confidence  that  no  action 
could  be  taken,  as  it  might  complicate 
matters  in  which  Houston  was  interested. 
Upon  this  information  the  student  told 
Houston  that  he  knew  what  he  was  in 
the  city  to  accomplish,  which  at  once 
set  free  the  tongue  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  knew  the  Texas  move- 
ment from  start  to  finish.  Warmed  by 
his  subject  and  by  his  drinking,  from 
eight  o'clock  till  nearly  morning  he  told 
the  story  of  the  emigration,  the  foment- 
ing troubles  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, the  revolt,  the  declara'ion  of  in- 
dependent government — all  that  had  been 
clone  and  all  that  it  was  hoped  to  accom- 
plish. The  plots,  schemes,  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  South  for  many  years 
to  colonize  Texas  from  the  South  for  the 
express  purpose  of  revolting,  securing 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  power,  and 
then  becoming  one  of  the  United  States 
with  a  territory  that  would  admit  of  sub- 
division into  at  least  four  slave  States — 
all  this  Houston  poured  out,  as  he  walked 
the  floor  in  his  excitement,  with  un- 
reserved eloquence. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  student 
went  to  Washington,  sought  out  Mr. 
Slade  and  with  him  went  to  Mr.  Adams, 
c'i.nd  under  pledge  of  confidence  as  to  the 
source  of  the  information,  both  as  to 
himself  and  as  to  Houston,  told  them  the 
story  of  the  night's  adventure.  This  was 
the  final  and  direct  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  which  they  had  both  sought, 
and  almost  immediately  the  address  was 
issued.  The  future  of  the  Texas  move- 
ment proved  that  Houston  had  not  exag- 
gerated in  the  least  and  that  the  stu- 
dent's information  was  timely,  yet  too 
late. 

New  York  City. 
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London  book  is  impossible  within  the  hinits  of  a 

review.     Here  the  whole  life  of  the  city 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  present-  during  that  age  of  startling  contrasts 
day  fiction  is  the  attempt  to  portray  the  passes  before  one,  and  the  constant  in- 
life  of  a  citv  or  community  rather  than  iroduction  of  contemporary  documents 
that  of  individuals,  and  this  great  work  *  and  poems — many  of  them  dragged  from 
of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  will  appeal  the  limbo  of  the  ''  twopenny  box  " — en- 
to  the  general  reader  with  a  like  powerful  ables  the  reader  to  comprehend  how  thaf 
motive,  apart  from  the  stores 
of  information  it  contains  for 
the  student  of  history  and 
manners.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist was  for  many  years,  for 
half  a  lifetime  in  fact,  en- 
gaged in  a  minute  study  of 
historic  and  modern  London. 
His  fondest  ambition  was  to 
be  the  historian  of  London  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as 
Stow  had  been  in  the  six- 
teenth. The  completion  of 
that  work,  unfortunately,  we 
can  never  expect ;  but  the 
present  volume,  which  repre- 
sents the  continuous  labor  of 
five  years,  was  finished  before 
his  death  and  is  in  itself  a 
stupendous  monument  of  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  well  that  the  author 
brought  his  novelist's  art  to 
the  task.  From  his  own 
work  in  this  line  he  knew  the 
value  of  fiction  to  one  who 
wished  to  get  at  the  life  and 
manners  of  any  period,  and 
to  this  end — besides  digest- 
ing the  orthodox  material  of 
history — he  read  and  noted 
many  shelves  of  the  dull  and 
forgotten  novels  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  must 
have   required   heroic   endur- 


Thieving  Lane,  Westminster.     An  Old  London  Street 
From  "  London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  " 


ance  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  but  its  life  appeared  to  those  in  its  midst  as  well 

effect  was  to  lend  a  note  of  vivacity  and  as  its  aspect  to  us  of  to-dav.    One  of  the 

mmute  realism  to  his  descriptions  which  most  interesting,  if  not  most  original,  of 

could  scarcely  have  l)een  attained  other-  the   chapters   is   that   which   describes   a 

^^'i5"     .                   .  <^iay  in  London  in  the  year  171 6,  as  it  mav 

I  o  give  any  notion  of  the  riches  of  the  be  gathered  from  Gay's  ''  Trivia  "  : 

•London    in    the    Eighteenth   Cevttiry       rh  '<  \\t^  „„             1         j   •      .1                 •        1        i 

Sir   Walter   Resant.     New   York :   The    Macmlllan  ^^  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the 

Co.     $7.50.                                                               '  Street-cries ;  they  begin  early,   and  they  go  on 
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all  day  long.  We  look  out  of  the  wiiulow  ;  the 
weather  is  threatening ;  we  must  go  out  with 
the  second  best  wig :  down  below  we  observe 
that  a  footman  has  screened  his  wig  from  the 
rain  by  drawing  down  the  flaps  of  his  hat.  The 
unwieldy  signs,  hanging  over  the  street,  show 
by  rumbling  uneasily  that  the  wind  is  rising. 
The  women  who  are  caught  by  the  storm  cov- 
er their  heads  with  the  riding-hood ;  some, 
however,  have  put  on  pattens  and  hold  up  the 
umbrella's  'oily  shed.' — The  storm  is  over; 
let  us  sally  forth,"  etc. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  gay- 
ety  and  vice  of  the  city,  which  is  certain- 
ly vivid,  however  it  may  he  ''  toned  up  " 
liy  the  poet's  imagination.  Btit  half  the 
humor  of  the  piece  is  lost  without  a 
glimpse  at  the  "  Street  Scene  from  a  Con- 
temporary Print  "  which  heads  the  chap- 
ter. 

Every  phase  of  the  gay  life  of  the  city 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  successive 
chapters.  And  everywhere  a  bit  of  rime, 
a  letter,  or  some  other  human  document 
gives  life  to  the  picture.  Thus  in  the  dis- 
quisition on  Dress : 

"In  the  year  1756  a  favorite  ornament  was 
a  wheeled  vehicle  in  gold  thread — 
'  Here    in    a   fair    one's    head-dress    sparkling- 
sticks, 
Swinging  in  silver  springs,  a  coach  and  six ; 
There  on  a  spring  or  sloped  pompon  you  see 
A  chariot,  sulky,  chaise  or  vis-a-vis/  " 

As  for  the  rotund  appearance  of  the 
good  citizen  of  the  day,  we  have  this  bit 
of  minute  investigation : 

"  The  alderman  did  actually  bear  before  him 
an  enormous  abdomen;  so  also  did  the  citizen 
who  was  not  an  alderman.  We  are  apt  to  con- 
sider this  phenomenon  as  due  to  the  habit  of 
living  freely,  drinking  much,  and  taking  no  ex- 
ercise. There  is  authority  for  believing  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  person  was,  in  some 
measure,  perhaps  in  great  measure,  due  to 
the  tightness  with  which  the  breeches  were 
girt  round  the  loins  ;  thus,  says  the  authority, 
'  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  the  system  was 
dammed  up  like  a  mill  pool,  and  a  preternat- 
ural obesity  in  the  abdomen  was  developed.' 
When  braces  were  invented  the  tightness 
ceased,  and  the  protuberance  itself  was  no  lon- 
ger produced.  Braces  were  first  used  by  sail- 
ors and  by  workingmen  for  greater  conven- 
ience; they  were  called  at  first  'gallowses.'" 

But,  if  truth  nuist  be  told,  it  is  the  sor- 
did, the  brtital  and  the  criminal  life  which 
leaves  the  strongest  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  account  of  the  beggars  and 
ruffians,  of  the  prisons,  sponging  houses 


and  asylums, presents  a  picture  of  incredi- 
ble repulsiveness.  The  cruelty  of  the 
time  is  well  indicated  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Bethlehem  Royal  Hospital,"  where  the 
filth  and  tortures  to  which  the  poor  mad- 
men were  subjected  may  be  found  de- 
scribed at  considerable  length. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  more  pictur- 
esque aspects  of  the  book,  but  besides 
Ihese  lighter  chapters  the  work  is  well 
furnished  with  statistics  and  historical 
disquisitions  to  satisfy  the  most  exigenr 
mvestigator.  And  throughout  the  in- 
numerable rcpi-oductions  of  contempo- 
rary illustrations  fortify  the  narrative 
with  their  appeal  to  the  eye. 

The  Gowrie  Mystery 

Mr,  Lang  in  this  volume*  undertakes 
to  solve  an  enigma  that  has  puzzled  his- 
torians quite  as  much  as  the  authorship 
of  "  The  Casket  Letters,"  or  the  real  face 
behind  the  ''  Iron  Mask."  Did  the  Ruth- 
vens  lay  a  plot  for  James,  or  did  James 
weave  a  web  to  catch  the  Ruthvens  ?  The 
present  author,  aided  by  manuscripts 
hitherto  unpublished,  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  narratives  of  the  King  auvl 
of  the  thirteen  noblemen  whO'  accom- 
panied him  to  Gowrie  House,  convict  the 
Ruthvens  and  absolve  the  King,  The 
Evidence  he  adduces,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly suspicious. 

Certainly  if  the  incidents  that  preceded 
the  tragedy  at  Gowrie  House  are  genuine 
historical  material,  Mr.  Lang  has  proved 
that  he  can  construct  the  most  romantic 
of  romances  without  ever  overstepping 
the  line  that  separates  fact  from  fiction, 
and  yet,  when  we  close  the  book,  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  awakened  from  a  nightmare. 
It  is  all  so  incredible,  so  impossible.  Af- 
ter a  series  of  events  which  would  try 
the  faith  of  the  most  credulous,  Alex- 
ander Ruthven,  the  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  conducts 
James  up  a  staircase  in  Gowrie  House  to 
a  little  room  in  the  turret,  where,  he 
tells  his  sovereign,  he  will  discover  a  man 
in  fetters  and  a  pot  of  gold.  When  the 
King-  enters,  he  is  confronted,  not  by  i 
shackled  prisoner  with  a  pot  of  gold,  but 
by  a  man  armed  to  the  teeth.  Ruthven 
snatches  a  dagger  from  this  formidal:)le 

*  J^MES     VI     AND     THE     GOWRIE     MYSTERY.        By 

Andreio  Lang.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $5.00. 
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personage  and  assures  James 
that  if  he  utters  a  cry  or  at- 
tempts to  open  the  window  he 
will  lodge  it  in  his  heart. 
Then  having,  as  he  supposed, 
frightened  the  monarch  into 
submission,  he  departs,  say- 
ing that  he  will  bring  up  his 
brother.  After  a  short  ab- 
sence he  returns  and  tells  his 
prisoner  that  he  must  die. 
There  is  a  struggle;  James 
manages  to  drag  Ruthven  to 
the  window,  which  the  man- 
at-arms  has  obligingly 
opened,  and  shouts  for  help. 
On  hearing  his  cries,  the  no- 
bles, who  were  on  the  point 
o  f  riding  away,  dismount, 
hurry  into  the  house  and  slay 
the  young  Ruthvens  with 
their  daggers.  And  so  we 
march  on  with  Mr.  Lang 
from  one  improbability  to  an- 
other, until  we  come  suddenly 
upon  two  corpses,  exhibits  in 
the  case  there  is  no  disputing, 
and  upon  the  lugubrious 
denouement  some  time  after- 
ward, in  which  these  corpses 
are  disinterred  and  tried  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament, 
which  condemns  them  to  be 
quartered,  and  orders  the 
estates  of  the  Ruthvens  to  be 
forfeited,  their  nobility  to  be  destroyed 
and  their  very  name  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Lang  believes  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Ruthvens  was  to  capture  the  King,  not 
to  murder  him.  Absurd  as  the  plot  was, 
it  had  just  the  qualities,  he  thinks,  that 
would  recommend  it  to  a  romantic  boy, 
and  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  little  more 
than  a  boy — a  boy,  too,  fairly  saturated 
with  Italian  romances. 

The  author  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
consequences  of  the  Gowrie  plot,  which 
were  much  more  far-reaching  than  the 
incident  itself.  James  never  forgave  the 
ministers  and  Presbyterian  nobles  their 
refusal  to  accept  his  version  of  what  had 
occurred  at  Gowrie  House.  His  deter- 
mination to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
bishops  and  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
national  church  became  from  that  mo- 
ment the  controlling  motive  of  all  his 
statecraft. 

It   is   hardly   necessary   to   state   that 


JAMES  VI 
From    "  The   Gowrie    Mystery  " 

the  complexity  and  obscurity  in  which 
the  GowTie  mystery  is  involved  do  not 
affect  Mr.  Lang's  style.  If  his  narrative 
is  not  always  convincing,  it  is  at  least 
one  in  which  the  several  characters  are 
represented  in  all  their  intense  vitality, 
and  forms  a  coherent,  vivid  and  drama- 
tic story  far  more  interesting  than  any 
of  the  romances  of  which  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy  forms  the  groundwork. 

The    Eldorado   of   the    Ancients 

The  famous  traveler  here  describes  his 
explorations  of  the  highlands  between 
the  Zambezi  and  Limpopo  rivers,  on  the 
frontier  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
Mashonaland,  undertaken  during  the 
}'ears  1899  and  1900.*     His  first  object 

*  The  Eldorado  of  the  Ancients.  Bp  Dr.  Carl 
Peters.  Tico  maps  and  97  illustrations  from  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Tennison  Cole  and  from  photo- 
graphs.   New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $5.00  net. 
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v/as  prospecting  for  an  Anglo-German 
concern  of  capitalists,  whose  attention 
he  had  directed  to  the  famous  gold  mines 
of  those  districts,  still  described  in  an- 
cient Portuguese  maps  and  books,  but 
lost  from  sight  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese  some  200  years  ago.  Peters 
describes  the  rediscovery  of  so  many  an- 
cient mines  and  sees  prospects  of  so  many 
new  ones,  promising  richer  results  than 
the  Transvaal  "  Rand,"  that  every  reader 
will  feel  tempted  to  invest  promptly  in 
the  "  Dr.  Carl  Peters  Estate  and  Explo- 
ration Company,  Ltd." — if  only  the  dis- 
coverer himself  had  not  described  so  viv- 
idly the  worst  obstacles  against  speedy 
realization  of  those  hidden  millions.  Ac- 
cording to  his  opinion  the  African  labor 
question  will  remain  hopeless  as  long  as 
England  rules  the  negroes  in  accordance 
with  what  Peters  calls  a  sentimental  and 
false  humanitarianism.  That  the  writer 
has  been  far  removed  from  any  tendency 
to  indulge  in  "  theoretical  catch-words 
borrowed  from  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  " 
(p.  274)  is  well  known,  and  his  extreme 
pessimism  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  negroes  if  not  subject  to  compulsory 
labor  (which  he  advocates  as  an  analogy 
to  the  military  service  of  most  European- 
states!)  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
prejudiced.  However,  Americans  will  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem better  than  most  Englishmen.  The 
narrative  part  is  generally  well  written ; 
the  concise  simplicity  in  which  hunting 
adventures,  a  dangerous  visit  at  the  court 
of  a  powerful  independent  negro  king, 
etc.,  are  related  contrasts  pleasantly  with 
the  ordinary  literature  turned  out  by  ex- 
plorers. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  book, 
however,  is  archeological.  He  describes 
with  figures  a  considerable  number  of 
mysterious  old  ruins,  showing  Cyclopic 
walls  which  he  has  discovered.  And  he 
has  taken  up  again  the  theory,  which 
goes  back  to  medieval  Arabic  writers, 
that  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  district  of  Fura  or  A-fura 
(i.e.  ''mines"?)  now  rediscovered  by 
him.  He  traces  the  ancient  ruins  to 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  "Punic"  (in  E. 
Glaser's  sense)  and  Sabsean  immigrants. 
Scholars  will  frequently  find  it  difficult 
to  follow  his  bold  theories,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  believes  he  has  found 


traces  of  the  Canaanitish  Baal  worship 
of  Hiram's  sailors  in  the  name  of  a  na- 
tive fire-god,  Bulu  (p.  127),  or  discovers 
Jewish  types  which  point  back  to  Solo- 
mon's crews,  or  detects  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  art  in  rude  Bushmen  drawings. 
Some  statements  (e.g.  p.  388,  on  the 
Hottentot  language)  are  mere  blunders. 
Still  there  remain  many  interesting  the- 
ories and  facts  to  lend  value  to  the  book, 
as,  for  instance,  the  finds  of  coins  show- 
ing that  the  coasts  of  Portuguese  Eastern 
Africa  were  in  close  connection  with  In- 
dia 200  B.  C. 

Silverwork  and  Jewelry.  By  H.  Wilson.  The 
Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Hand- 
books No.  II.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  ;?i.4o  net. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  present  volume,  which  deals  with 
some  of  the  simple  processes  of  the 
crafts  of  the  silversmith  and  the  jeweler 


Anglo-Saxon  Brooch 
From  "  Silverwork  and  Jewelry  " 


Its  pages  are  charged  with  information 
intended  as  a  practical  guide  for  the 
craftsman  rather  than  with  historical 
data.  Materials,  tools  and  methods  of 
work  are  successively  described.  The 
diagrams  used  in  the  text  have  been 
drawn  from  work  actually  carried  out, 
and  the  study  of  it  as  a  hand  book  can- 
not but  be  helpful  to  the  apprentice  who 
wishes  to  create  as  well  as  to  the  ama- 
teur who  desires  to  appreciate.     Upon 
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the  subject  of  design  the  author  has  this 
to  say  : 

"  It  is  far  too  customary  to  '  design,'  as  it 
is  called,  the  shape  of  some  vessel,  be  it  for 
silver  or  glass,  or  potters'  clay,  and  then  to 
coerce  the  material  into  the  preconceived  form. 
But  any  one  who  has  watched  the  process  of 
throwing  a  pot  on  the  wheel,  or  blowing  glass, 
or  of  beating  up  metal  out  of  the  sheet,  will 
have  noticed  how  dozens  of  vitally  beautiful 
forms  are  produced  on  the  way  to  the  final 
dullness  predestined  by  the  drawing.  The  best 
complement  to  workshop  practice  is  to  study 
the  old  work  stored  in  our  museums,  without 
intention  to  copy  specific  types,  but  to  gather 
ideas  generally  applicable.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  ancient  art  is  a  vast  encyclopedia 
of  methods  and  experience." 

A  series  of  sixteen  Collotype  plates  of 
silver  work  and  jewelry  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  the  British  and   South 
Kensington    Museums 
presents    material    that 
may   well   afford  a  basis 
for  design  forms. 

Augustus  Caesar.  By  John 
B.  Firth  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series.  New 
York:  G.  P  Putnam's 
Sons,  ^1.35  net. 

In  this  volume  Mr. 
Firth  tells  us  he  has  ''  at- 
tempted to  give  a  clear 
account  of  what  Augus- 
tus achieved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reveal  the  man,  in 
so  far  as  he  reveals  him- 
self by  his  actions."  In 
the  historical  portion  of 
this  program  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  N  o  t 
only  is  the  narrative  of 
the  wars  and  counter- 
wars,  the  movements  by 
sea  and  land,  lucidly  car- 
ried out,  but,  more  diffi- 
cult still,  he  makes  clear 
the  motives  that  actuated 
the  rapid  shifting  of  par- 
ties. So  much,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  said  of 
the  more  personal  study 
of  Augustus's  life  and 
character;  one  feels  here 
the  lack  of  that  vivifying 


miagination  which  the  historian  must 
share  with  the  writer  of  fiction.  The  seal 
ring  of  the  Emperor  bore  a  sphinx  as  a 
suggestion,  it  may  be,  of  his  hidden  per- 
sonality ;  Mr.  Firth  has  not  solved  the 
sphinx's  riddle. 

Twenty-six  Historic  Ships :  The  Story  of 
Certain  Famous  Vessels  of  War  and  of 
Their  Successors  in  the  Navies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  from  1775  to  1902.  By 
Frederick  Stanhope  Hill,  late  U.  S.  N  , 
wiih  an  introduction  by  Rear  Admiral 
George  E.  Belknap,  U.  S.  N.  New  York  : 
G   P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1^3.50  net. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Navy 
has  not  yet  been  written,  altho  there  is 
no  lack  of  books  on  its  battles  and  the 
lives  of  its  heroes.  The  nearest  approach 
to  real  historical  writing  concerning  the 


AUGUSTUS   CliSAR 
From  a  Cameo  la  the  British  Museum 
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service  was  made  by  Fenimore  Cooper 
in   1839.     Of  the  latter  day  efforts  the 
poorest    is    that    of    Maclay ;  while  the 
volumes    of    Mr.    Spears    contain    little 
more  than  a  hasty  compilation  to  meet  a 
war  demand.     The  present  author  thinks 
that  "  in  treating-  the  career  of  a  score 
or  more  of  our  famous  ships  separately 
and  as  units  rather  than  in  meroinq-  them 
in  a  general  naval  history,"  a   work  of 
value  may  be  produced,  and  accordingly 
he   presents   biographies    of    twenty-six 
vessels,  beginning  with  the  "Alfred"  and 
the  '* Ranger"  and  ending  with  the  "Ore- 
gon." But  his  plan  does  not  get  much  fur- 
ther than  his  chapter  headings.   The  book 
is  naval  history  and  easily  the  best  that  has 
been  written  since  the  days  of  Cooper — 
this  mainly  because  it  comes  from  a  sailor 
who  learned  his  art  afloat  and  not  in  a 
light  house,  who  knows  what  ships  are, 
and   who,  having  borne   a  hand   in   sea 
fights  himself,  knows    what    sea    fights 
are,  no  matter  where  or  when  they  hap- 
pened.    Consequently  they  read  real  in 
his  pages.    Captain  Hill,  who  was  a  vol- 
unteer   lieutenant    in    command    under 
Farragut,  honors  his  ancient  foes  by  ap- 
preciative tales  of  the  ''Alabama"  and  the 
''  Sumter  "  and  the  rest  of  the  "  Rebs," 
whose  valorous  deeds,  he  says,  are  one 
common  heritage  nowadays ;  and  he  has 
managed  to  give  a  fair  seaman-like  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Santiago  without 
calling  anybody  out    of    his  name.     He 
also  had  the  excellent  discretion  to  per- 
suade the  late  Rear-Admiral  Belknap  to 
lead   his   columns   with   an   introduction 
which   glories   in  the   fact  that  we  had 
more  men  fighting    at    sea    during    the 
Revolution  than  Washington  had  in  his 
army ;  that  the  navy  made  the  Southern 
Confederacy   impossible,   and   that   it   is 
and  always  has  been  the  "  sheet  anchor 
of  our  national  defense."     The  work  is 
admirably     illustrated.      For     Maclay'? 
book,  ejected  from  the  Naval  Academy  by 
Congress   last   year,   it   seems   to   be   an 
excellent  and  the  best  available  substi- 
tute. 

A  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Best  Fiction. 
By  Ernest  A.  Baker.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  ;5$2.5o. 

A  most  useful  book  to  any  one  con- 
cerned with  the  reading,  criticising  or 
cataloging  of  fiction.     Novels  are  here 


classified  under  countries,  sub-classified 
by  periods,  and  under  these  heads  are 
arranged  alphabetically  by  authors. 
Brief  descriptions  give  the  subject  and 
style  of  each  book  in  a  general  way,  and 
the  current  publishers  and  prices  are 
added.  After  the  iii.inner  of  a  Baedeker 
the  more  important  works  are  starred. 
In  an  Appendix  historical  novels  are 
classified  according  to  theme.  The  work 
is  certainly  as  complete  as  could  be  ex- 
pected or  desired,  and  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends  the  descriptions  are 
accurate  and  judicial.  Only  in  the  star- 
ring the  editor  seems  occasionally  to 
have  erred  from  the  straight  path  of 
traditional  estimation.  Thus  it  is  in- 
defensible, on  any  grounds,  to  star 
''Janet's  Repentance,"  "  Romola  "  and 
"  Middlemarch,"  and  to  leave  "  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  "  unstarred.  But  these  are 
minor  blemishes.  Curiously  enough,  tho 
the  work  is  intended  for  consultation 
and  not  for  reading,  we  have  enjoyed 
turning  over  its  pages  uncommonly  well 
for  the  innumerable  reminiscences  of 
happy  hours  they  awakened. 

Jay     Chambers,      His      Book- Plates.       With 
XXVII  Examples  and  an  Essay  Concern- 
ing   Them.       By    Wilbur    Macey    Stone 
Published  for  The  Triptych  by  Randolph 
R.  Beam,  New  York.     $1.2^  net 
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We  are  informed 
in  the  text  of  this 
book  that  when  Mr. 
Chaml^ers  began  his 
artistic  career  he  did 
not  know  a  book- 
plate from  a  patent 
medicine  label,  but 
that  under  the  influ- 
ence,.  appreciation 
and  inspiration  of  Mr.  Stone  it  was  not 
long  before  he  learned  the  art  so  well 
that  many  a  decorative  bit  from  his  pen- 
cil found  its  way  into  the  book-plates 
that  he  produced  from  time  to  time.  The 
examples  that  have  been  given  a  place  in 
the  little  book  that  describes  all  too  brief- 
ly his  artistic  rise  and  progress  are  for 
the  most  part  almost  wholly  pictorial. 
They  are  quaintly  conceived  and  daintily 
executed.  The  chronological  order  of 
the  plates  designed  by  Mr.  Chambers  is 
set  down  and  there  is  a  deal  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  motifs  used  by 
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him  in  the  plates  that  have  been  repro- 
duced. The  vohime  must  prove  inter- 
esting to  those  engaged  in  the  fascinat- 
ing pastime  of  collecting  ex-libris,  as  it 
groups  in  available  form  typical  exam- 
ples from  the  hands  of  a  book-plate  de- 
signer whose  work  has  not  previously 
had  anything  like  adequate  treatment. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Pit.  By  Margaret  Doyle 
Jackson.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  $1.50. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  story  will 
at  once  suggest  something  of  its  nature. 
We  are  told  that  her  earlier  days  were 
spent  as  a  pupil  teacher  in  the  suburbs 
of  Manchester,  where  she  was  impressed 
by  the  humble  pathos  of  the  colliers' 
lives.  Certainly  this  graphic  narrative 
shows  more  than  a  fleeting  acquaintance 
with  life  in  and  about  the  mines.  Her 
book  will  probably  not  be  a  fad  with 
what  may  be  called  the  readers  of  fash- 
ion, but  among  the  more  serious-minded, 
who  do  not  read  entirely  for  amusement 
and  who  wish  to  find  out  something  of 
life  in  all  of  its  phases,  the  book  will  find 
a  large  reading.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  work  could  have  been  condensed 
with  advantage  to  itself  and  the  reader, 
but  for  all  that  it  doubtless  gives  a  very 
faithful  picturing  of  a  phase  of  human 
life  not  well  known  to  the  world. 

The    New    International    Encyclopaedia,  Vol- 
umes VI  and  VII.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the 
New  International  Encyclopaedia  have 
just  appeared,  and  are  fully  up  to  the 
level  reached  by  the  preceding  volumes 
of  this  excellent  publication.  The  sci- 
entific, religious  and  philosophical  articles 
are  comprehensive,  accurate  and,  we  be- 
lieve, impartial,  the  subjects  being 
treated  from  a  critical  and  historical 
rather  than  dogmatic  point  of  view.  The 
articles  on  art  also  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
knowledge  the  author  of  Egyptian  art, 
for  instance,  has  been  able  to  summarize 
and  convey  clearly  in  a  few  pages.  The  his- 
torical accounts  of  the  dififerent  nations 
are  brought  down  to  the  most  recent 
dates;  thus  in  France  we  have  a  lumi- 
nous description  of  the  most  recent  school 
and  church  troubles.  The  large  acces- 
sions that  have  been  made  of  late  to  our 


geographical  knowledge  seem  also  to- 
have  been  fully  utilized.  Ecuador  and 
French  Indo-China  show  that  their  au- 
thors availed  themselves  of  the  latest 
information.  The  purely  literary  arti- 
cles exhibit  taste,  critical  aptitude  and 
discernment.  The  weakest  department 
of  this  encyclopedia  is  the  biographical. 
Some  of  the  biographies  are  not  suffi- 
ciently complete,  while  many  names  are 
omitted  that  would  as  well  deserve  a 
place  as  some  of  those  that  have  been 
inserted.  We  have  noticed  errors  here 
and  there,  not  very  often,  however,  with 
regard  to  European  subjects.  Thus  the 
birthplace  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  is 
given  as  Carton  Castle,  near  Dublin. 
There  is  no  Carton  Castle,  and  Carton, 
where  Lord  Edward  was  born,  is  fifteen 
miles  from  Dublin. 

As  Seen  from  the  Ranks.  A  Boy  in  the  Civil 
War.  By  Charles  E  Benton  of  the  150th 
New  York  State  Volunteers.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  ^1.25. 

Of  military  histories  or  biographies 
concerning  the  great  events  and  the  great 
men  of  our  sad  Civil  War,  there  have 
been  many.  But  of  books  like  the  pres- 
ent, the  one  before  us  is — as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends — alone.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple, earnest,  truthful,  vivid  and  exceed- 
ingly well  written  narrative  of  the  sol- 
dier's life  as  seen  and  known  from  the 
ranks.  We  are  not  treated  to  high  flown 
rhapsodies,  but  we  are  shown  the  spirit, 
the  patriotic  spirit,  brave  and  true,  which 
animated  and  upheld  our  volunteers  dur- 
ing three  long  years  of  trial  as  we  have 
been  shown  it  in  no  other  book  that  we 
have  seen,  with  a  quiet,  restrained  sin- 
cerity, a  modest  frankness,  a  fullness  of 
incident  and  a  simplicity  of  statement 
that  possess  a  rare  charm.  The  author's 
regiment  was  drilled  while  guarding 
Baltimore,  ready  to  bear  an  effective  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  After  this 
it  camped  (and  suffered)  on  the  sickly 
banks  of  the  Rapidan.  and  then  marched 
— fighting  as  it  went — from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta,  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and 
taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville — 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  last  battle  of  the 
war — arrived  in  Washington  in  time  to 
march  "  with  the  long  swinging  stride  " 
of  veteran  campaigners  in  the  Grand 
Review.  In  all  these  accounts  of  battles 
and  marches,  of  field  hospital  service — 
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for  this  kindly  and  efficient  boy  was 
pretty  steadily  kept  upon  hospital  duty 
from  an  early  date  in  the  regiment's 
career, — of  merry  incident  and  of  sad 
narration,  there  is  not  a  dull  paragraph, 
not  a  page  that  can  be  spared. 


Literary    Notes 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  is  preparing  "  Two 
Centuries  of  American  Costume  "  for  the  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

,..,D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  next 
month  a  posthumous  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, entitled  "  The  Captain's  Tollgate." 

....The  new  national  edition  of  Daniel 
Webster's  works  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
are  bringing  out,  will  contain  over  2,400  octavo 
pages  of  hitherto  uncollected  speeches,  letters, 
papers,  etc.,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  103  pho- 
togravure plates. 

.  . .  .E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  have  just  published 
an  important  work  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  keep- 
er of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  on  "  The  Sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon." With  the  help  of  Carrey's  drawings 
it  has  been  found  practicable  to  reproduce  the 
frieze,  as  we  know  it,  in  one  long  sheet. 

. . .  .The  last  volume  of  the  Murray-Scribner 
Byron  contains  a  hitherto  unpublished  canto  of 
"  Don  Juan."  The  eleventh  stanza  reads  as 
follows : 

"  Temperate  I  am — yet  never  had  a  temper ; 
Modest  I  am — yet  with  some  slight  assur- 
ance; 
Changeable,  too, — yet  somehow  *  Idem  sem- 
per: ' 
Patient — but  not  enamoured  of  endurance ; 
Cheerful — but,     sometimes,     rather     apt     to 
whimper : 
Mild — but   at   times    a   sort   of   '  Hercules 
fur  ens:  ' 
So  that  I  almost  think  that  the  same  skin 
For  one  without — has  two  or  three  within." 

....To  The  World's  Work  Mr.  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley contributes  a  "  Song  of  Speed,"  in  praise 
of  the  motor-car.     It  is  dithyrambic  in  tone,  as 
witness  the  following: 
"  Speed — • 

Speed,  and  a  world  of  new  havings : 

Red-rushing  splendours 

Of  Dawn ;  the  disturbing. 

Long-drawn,  tumultuous 

Passions  of  Sunset; 

And,  these  twain  between, 

The  desperate,  great  anarchies, 

The  matchless  serenitudes. 

The  magical,  ravishing. 

Changing,  transforming 

Trances  of  Daylight." 


Pebbles 

A  NEW  way  to  catch  cold  is  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  cough-drop. — Wrinkle. 

...."Was  Robert  of  Normandy  very  evil, 
papa?"  "No,  my  child,  he  was  only  medi- 
eval."— Princeton  Tiger. 

....Query:  "Why  is  11.59  P-  M.  like  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  stomach?"  Answer:  "Be- 
cause it  is  almost  midnight." — Puck. 

....After  the  Wedding. — Ethel:  "How 
did  you  think  the  bride  looked?"  Grace: 
"  Oh,  remarkably  well-groomed." 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Mother:  "  You  have  accepted  George?  Why, 
you  know  very  well  that  I  don't  approve  of 
him."  Daughter:  "  That's  all  right,  mother. 
Neither  does  he  approve  of  you." — The  Forum. 

Jack  was  the  apple  of  her  eye — 

Alas,  and  woe  betide  her ! 
She  ate  him  up  and  then  he  was 

Just  applejack  in  cider. 

— New  York  Sun. 

. . .  .H  the  Southern  negro  would  keep  out  of 
politics  and  then  work  for  nothing  and  submit 
quietly  to  being  lynched,  it  is  believed  that  the 
race  question  down  there  would  be  practically 
settled. — The  Detroit   Free  Press. 

A    COOL    RECEPTION. 

Archie,  sitting  on  a  cake  of  ice. 

Fell  asleep  and  soon  was  stiff. 
Mother  said  it  wasn't  nice; 

But  Pa  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what's  the  diff  ?  " 

— Columbia  Jester. 

....A  Danbury,  Conn.,  man  who  went  to  a 
drug  store  to  have  a  prescription  prepared, 
seeing  nobody  but  a  clerk  present,  said : 
"  Young  man,  are  you  keeping  company  with 
a  girl  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  clerk  with' 
a  blush.  "  Do  you  think  the  world  of  her?  " 
"  I  do,"  said  the  clerk,  firmly,  although  blush- 
ing considerably.  "  Is  she  in  town,"  pursued 
the  customer,  anxiously.  "  No,  sir ;  she  is 
away  on  a  visit."  "  That  will  do,"  said  the 
man,  decisively.  "  You  can't  fool  around  any 
prescriptions  for  me."  And  he  went  away. — 
Danbury  News. 

....I  am  so  worried  about  baby,"  says  the 
fond  young  mother  to  the  proud  young  father. 
"What's  the  matter?  He  isn't  sick,  is  he?" 
asks  the  husband,  with  some  natural  alarm 
showing  itself  on  his  countenance.     "  No,  but 

he  is  beginning  to  talk,  and "    "  And  what? 

Does  he  have  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ?  " 
"  No.  Worse  than  that.  He  says  things  that 
don't  sound  any  more  sensible  than  the 
choruses  to  the  popular  songs !  "  That  night, 
with  strained,  tearless  eyes,  a  man  and  woman 
sat  by  a  little  crib,  wondering  why  this  great 
sorrow  should  come  upon  them. — Chicago- 
Tribune. 
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Out-of-Doors 

The  time  has  come  for  us  once  more 
to  go  out  of  doors.  We  realize  that  we 
are  a  part  of  nature,  a  part  of  the  apple 
buds,  and  the  violets,  and  the  cherry 
blossoms.  The  voices  that  whisper 
through  the  half-grown  leaves  are  grow- 
ing articulate  in  our  ears  as  we  get  older 
and  wiser.  The  house  was  originally  an 
improved  cave.  The  very  best  house,  and 
the  only  decent  house  for  a  human  being, 
is  that  which  grows  about  us  to  express 
our  sentiments  and  thoughts.  We  must 
not  make  too  much  of  it,  or  it  becomes  a 
shell  that  limits  our  growth.  At  present 
the  house  is  the  burden  of  civilization. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a  free 
and  beautiful  development  of  character. 
We  are  busy  all  our  lives  trying  to  stuff 
our  houses  full  of  furniture  and  prevent 
the  sun  from  coming  into  the  windows 
to  fade  our  carpets.  We  set  these  houses 
in  rows  as  we  set  rows  of  tombstones, 
and  they  are  monuments,  not  to  our 
manhood,  but  to  our  folly.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  problems  of  the  new  age  how 
to  get  out  of  doors.  A  city  is  a  some- 
thing made  up  of  houses — street  after 
street  of  piled  brick  and  stone.  Make 
the  best  of  them  and  they  are  stony- 
fronted  ;  make  the  worst  of  them  and 
they  are  so  full  of  diseases,  tragedies  and 
old  traditions  that  we  can  do  nothing 
with  until  they  chance  to  be  burned. 
Hawthorne  says  the  curse  of  Rome  is 
that  it  was  built  so  solidly  it  could  not  be 
burned  over  once  in  a  hundred  years. 
The  salvation  of  our  house  and  city  life 
is  that  it  can  occasionally  be  burned  up. 

As  we  go  back  to  country  life  we  must 
not  be  slaves  to  our  shell  growth.  The 
family  must  have  elasticity  and  a  chance 
to  express  new  thoughts  and  feel  new 
things.  It  must  be  able  to  work  itself 
out  in  new  forms  and  methods.  Our 
houses  must  be  grown,  not  in  rows,  but 
where  there  is  most  of  sweetness  and 
strength  and  individuality  for  ourselves. 
Our  schoolhouscs  also,  like  our  home- 
steads, must  express  liberty  instead  of 
slavery — liberty  to  know  and  to  think 
and  to  feel ;  not  a  mere  obligation  to  give 
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up  the  liberty  of  childhood,  for  bondage 
to  books.  We  must  begin  to  live  our 
lives  out  of  doors  far  more  than  we  have 
done,  and  the  school  must  be  out  of  doors 
as  well  as  the  family.  Our  cities  will 
naturally  expand  instead  of  compressing 
themselves.  The  home  life  of  both  toil- 
ers and  capitalists  will  creep  out  among 
the  glens  and  among  the  hills.  Dr.  Eliot 
insists  that  good  parks  and  an  intelligent 
use  of  them  are  essential  to  good  citizen- 
ship. He  would  have,  not  a  few  highly 
artistic  inclosures,  to  be  peeped  at  or  to 
be  formally  walked  through,  with  a 
warning  to  keep  off  the  grass ;  but  he 
would  have  the  whole  city  a  park,  or 
park-like,  and  he  would  let  the  people 
pick  flowers  and  berries — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sometimes  spoiling  a  symmetrical 
bush.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that 
anything  destructive  should  occur  from 
a  wise  and  liberal  development  of  parks. 
The  Germans  have  arranged  this  matter, 
or  are  arranging  it,  to  permit  the  children 
to  visit  the  botanic  gardens  and  parks 
and  use  them  for  study  purposes.  Flow- 
ers, under  reasonable  restriction,  may  be 
taken  away.  Why  should  not  all  the 
parks  of  a  city  be  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem ?  We  hope  to  see  the  day  in  America 
when  the  whole  world  is  understood  to 
be  a  part  of  the  schoolhouse ;  where  chil- 
dren, and  adults  as  well,  may  come  better 
to  understand  nature  and  learn  how  to 
live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

In  Europe,  Dr.  Eliot  tells  us  that  life 
is  lived  more  out  of  doors  than  in  Amer- 
ica. The  people  have  a  capacity  for  en- 
joying out  of  door  beauty  and  melting 
into  moods  of  nature.  Speaking  of  a 
town  in  southern  France,  he  says : 

"  The  moment  the  sun  shone,  all  the  active 
women  and  children  took  to  the  streets ;  and 
even  the  invalids  and  the  decrepit  men  and 
women  took  to  their  seats  out  of  doors,  with 
their  backs  against  the  warm  sides  of  the 
houses." 

Even  in  winter  the  people  found  the 
sunny  streets  more  agreeable  than  the  in- 
teriors of  their  houses.  He  fears  that  the 
city  system  in  this  country  will  prevent 
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most  young  Americans  from  enjoying 
country  life.  He  wishes  to  see,  however, 
some  compensation  in  such  a  multiplica- 
tion of  breathing  holes  in  our  cities  that 
people  will  be  encouraged  to  live  in  the 
sunshine.  In  Europe  thousands  of  peo- 
ple take  themselves  to  open  meadows  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  cities,  to  eat  and 
drink  in  the  open  air.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  this  habit  conduces  to  the  health 
of  the  population,  but  it  contributes  also 
to  the  purification  of  thought  and  eleva- 
tion of  human  nature.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  to  displace  the  des- 
picable habit  of  lunching  at  restaurants. 
Our  cities  could  easily  be  made  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  they  are,  without 
detriment  to  business  or  social  comfort. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  New 
York,  there  is  no  excuse  for  overcrowd- 
ing or  for  the  sky-scraper. 

Yet  merely  to  get  into  the  country  will 
be  of  little  advantage  if,  when  we  have 
reached  that  destination,  we  are  going  to 
house  ourselves  and  live  indoors.  The 
country  house  should  be  a  part  of  the 
country,  a  part  of  the  landscape,  akin  to 
the  trees  and  the  hills.  It  should  be  built  so 
that  the  occupants  shall  see  and  feel  just 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  wood  and  mor- 
tar, and  have  just  as  much  as  possible  to 
do  with  the  landscape  and  sunshine.  It 
should  never  be  more  than  two  stories 
high,  and  should  be  made  up  mainly  of 
verandas,  balconies  and  bayed  windows. 
It  should  be  an  easy  matter  on  a  sunny 
day  to  let  the  whole  outdoors  indoors. 
If  life  in  any  phase  is  gloomy,  the  build- 
ing in  which  we  reside  should  certainly 
not  add  to  the  gloom.  This  should  be 
our  first  thought  in  building — to  have  a 
place  that^  in  and  of  itself,  shall  banish 
sadness  and  encourage  cheerfulness ;  a 
place  as  innately  beautiful  and  enliven- 
ing as  a  garden  of  apple  trees  and  roses. 
In  fact,  our  country  house  can  find  no 
more  ideal  place  than  nestling  warmly  in 
an  apple  orchard.  All  about  us  should  be 
those  smiles  of  God  that  we  call  shrubs 
and  trees,  flowers,  brooks  and  bird- 
liomes. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  out-of-door 
schools  are  multiplying.  The  summer 
school  is  a  late  invention,  but  it  fits  itself 
well  to  our  new  social  moods  and  needs. 
It  takes  us  out  of  doors,  either  to  leave 
our  books  behind  or  to  make  them  inter- 


preters of  things.  It  is  a  happy  fact  that 
education  is  at  last  swinging  about  to 
the  conviction  that  to  fill  a  mind  with 
facts  is  not  the  end  of  study.  A  school 
must  concern  itself  not  only  with  what  a 
boy  is  getting,  but  with  what  he  can  do 
with  it.  So  the  summer  school  takes  in 
application  as  well  as  acquisition,  and  un- 
dertakes to  show  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  study,  certainly  not  one  of  the  modern 
sciences,  which  cannot  be  directly  applied 
in  the  great  out-of-doors.  It  is  teaching 
us  to  make  less  of  the  building  and  more 
of  nature.  Pupils  are  catching  the  con- 
ception that  the  study  of  books  is  only 
supplementary  to  the  study  of  objects. 
Farming  is  the  ideal  occupation  and 
country  life  is  the  ideal  life  because 
everything  on  the  farm,  if  rightly  done, 
is  applied  science.  Let  us  become  an  out- 
of-doors  people. 

The    Railroad    Merger   Decision 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  four  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  railroad  mer- 
ger case  will  be  affirmed  in  all  its  essen- 
tial parts  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
assumption  is  warranted  bv  the  una- 
nimity of  these  judges  and  by  the  fact 
that  their  conclusions  are  in  the  main 
based  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Sherman  act  in  several 
memorable  cases. 

If  the  application  of  the  Federal 
statute  of  1890  to  projects  for  the  con- 
solidation of  competing  interstate  rail- 
ways has  been  determined  by  this  de- 
cision, what  will  be  the  immediate  and 
the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  and  their  relation 
to  the  Government?  When  this  North- 
ern Securities  holding  company  was 
formed,  there  had  been  in  the  space  of 
two  years  rapid  progress  toward  a  con- 
solidation of  our  entire  railway  system. 
Operating  companies  owning  nearly 
200,000  miles  of  road  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  a  few  well  defined  groups, 
each  controlled  by  a  small  number  of 
powerful  multi-millionaires.  These 
groups  were  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  by  community  of  interest 
and  ownership.  The  existence  of  this 
common  interest  had  not  prevented 
quarrels  of  a  very  disturbing  character, 
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one  of  which  ended  in  a  settlement  by 
means  of  the  creation  of  this  holding 
company.  It  was  understood  that  other 
similar  companies  were  to  be  formed. 
These  could  have  been  merg^ed,  or 
made  subject  to  a  central  organization 
by  means  of  which  half  a  dozen  men 
could  have  controlled  the  entire  rail- 
way transportation  business  of  the 
c  'untry.  The  people  protested  against 
such  a  concentration  of  power;  the 
Government  appealed  to  the  courts: 
and  by  this  decision  the  movement  for 
consolidation  has  been  checked.  The 
immediate  effect  will  be  that  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  Northwest  before 
the  holding  company  was  made  will  be 
restored. 

Some  say  that  the  combining  rail- 
way capitalists  will  accomplish  their 
purpose  by  other  methods  which  the 
Sherman  act  cannot  reach.  Appar- 
ently they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  decision.  It  de- 
clares to  be  unlawful  any  "  combina- 
tion whereby  the  power  has  been  ac- 
quired to  suppress  competition  be- 
tween two  or  more  competing  and 
parallel  lines  of  railroad  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce."  It  forbids  con- 
trol of  such  lines  by  one  and  the  same 
person,  or  by  one  group  of  persons,  as 
well  as  by  the  agency  of  a  holding  cor- 
poration. It  makes  unlawful  a  com- 
munity of  interest  by  stock  ownership, 
when  such  community  of  interest  sup- 
presses competition.  Competing  and 
parallel  lines  may,  in  fact,  be  controlled 
hereafter  by  a  single  interest,  but  if 
this  decision  be  confirmed  we  are  un- 
able to  see  how  such  control  can  be  ex- 
ercised without  a  violation  of  law.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  several  impor- 
tant consolidations  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  years  were  un- 
lawfully made  and  could  have  been 
prevented  by  suits  like  this  one  against 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Morgan  and  their  cor- 
porations in  the  Northwest. 

Do  the  American  people  desire  that 
this  statute,  as  now  interpreted,  shall 
be  strictly  enforced  against  all  who  are 
violating  it?.  The  law,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, forbids  restraint  of  trade  by  a 
suppression  of  railway  competition, 
even  if  this  suppression  be  accom- 
panied by  no  unreasonable    exaction    in 


rates ;  even  if  the  suppression  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  public.  The  capital- 
ists who  have  been  consolidating  our 
railways  have  not  been  governed  by 
philanthropic  motives.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  sought  to  increase  their  wealth 
and  power.  They  have  made  great 
gains  by  the  manipulation  and  inflation 
of  securities.  Their  holding  companies 
have  commonly  been  devices  for  en- 
abling them  to  exercise  control  by  a 
sum  of  money  much  smaller  than  is  re- 
quired under  old  and  ordinary  meth- 
ods. But  the  law  should  not  forbid 
operations  designed  for  the  public  good 
so  long  as  they  are  really  beneficial  to 
the  people.  If  the  Sherman  act,  how- 
ever, should  be  so  modified  (as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Knox)  that  it  would  for- 
bid only  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade 
and  injurious  suppression  of  competi- 
tion, the  public  would  justly  insist 
upon  the  enactment  of  new  laws  pro-- 
viding  for  more  severe  regulation  of 
traffic  and  rates. 

If  it  had  not  been  checked  by  this  suit 
and  decision,  the  movement  for  consoli- 
dation would  soon  have  placed  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  completely  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  men.  Ownership 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  then 
inevitably  have  been  suggested  to  the 
American  people  as  a  remedy  for  condi- 
tions which  a  majority  of  them  would 
not  accept.  For  such  a  venture  the  na- 
tion is  not  prepared.  The  day  may 
come  when  it  will  be  expedient  for  the^ 
Government  to  acquire  and  operate  the 
entire  railway  system — which  now  has 
two-fifths  of  the  world's  mileage,  em- 
ploys an  army  of  1,100,000  men,  and  is 
capitalized  at  $12,000,000,000  in  stock 
and  bonds — but  it  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
For  some  time  to  come  we  shall  be  better 
served  by  corporate  enterprise  under  na- 
tional supervision  and  regulation.  By 
careful  and  wise  regulation  we  may  gain 
all  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from 
Government  ownership,  and  avoid  such 
disadvantages  and  political  dangers  as 
might  accompany  the  acquisition  and  op- 
t  ation  of  so  vast  a  network  of  trans- 
portation lines. 

The  question  of  regulation  is  closelv 
related  to  the  suggested  modification  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  That  stat- 
ute was  aimed  at  manufacturing  combi- 
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nations,  not  at  railroads,  in  the  rcsiraim  ilicir  faith  has  i^one.    They  had  "  no  log- 

of  which  its  most  effective  use  has  been  ical  stopping-place." 

found.     A  strict  and  thorough  enforce-  But   there   are   errors   and   contradic- 

ment  of  it,  in  accord  with  this  decision  in  tions  in   the   Bible  beyond  all  question, 

the  merger  case,  would  neither  improve  When  one  finds  that  out  he  has  to  modify 

the  railway  service  nor  give  the  public  his  notion  of  inspiration  to  accord  with 

lower  rates.   In  some  cases  such  enforce-  the    facts.      If    he    is    so    startled    and 

ment  of  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  pub-  shocked  that  he  is  thrown  quite  off  his 

lie.     On  the  other  hand,  the  substitution  base  and  has  nothing  left  to  stand  on,  he 

of  corporations  for  trust  agreements  has  gives    up   Christianity   entirely    and   be- 

prevented  an  effective  use  of  the  law  in  comes  an  unbeliever.   If  he  has  too  much 

the  field  of  manufactures.  This  statute  and  good  sense  for  this,  he  will  discover  that 

the  Interstate  Commerce  law  should  be  these    errors    and    contradictions    affect 

^  armonized  and  fitted  to  the  conditions  nothing  vital,  seldom  anything  religious ; 

and  needs  of  the  present  time.    The  sub-  and  he  will  proceed  to  modify  his  doc- 

ject  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  care-  trine  of  inspiration.     He  reads  that  "  in 

ful  investigation  by  Congress,  which  for  six    days    the    Lord    made    heaven    and 

some  years  has  preferred  to  avoid  it.   We  earth."     He  is  informed  by  science  that 

should  make  an  earnest  effort  to  improve  the  world  was  not  made  in  six  days,  and 

and  perfect  our  Federal  legislation  con-  he  is  compelled  to  believe  science.    What 

cerning  railroads.    Whenever  it  shall  ap-  does  he  give  up?     Simply  "six  days." 

pear  that  Congress  is  unable  or  unwilling  What  has  he  left  ?    All  this  :  "  The  Lord 

to  provide  such  just  and  reasonable  legis-  made   heaven   and  earth,"   which   is  all 

lation  as  the  new  conditions   require   it  that  is  of  any  account  for  religion.     It 

will  be  expedient  to  prepare  for  the  in-  will  not  be  hard  for  him,  if  he  is  a  sen- 

evitable  growth  of  a  popular  demand  fo:  sible  man,  to  accommodate  his  doctrine 

national  ownership.  of  inspiration  to  that  change.                      ); 

^  We  will  take  a  more  serious  example. 

He  reads  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 

The    Logical    Stopping-Place  as  recorded  in  Exodus  that  the  Sabbath 

was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  rest- 

The  first  and  most  frequent  objection  ing  of  God  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
made  against  those  who  propose  a  more  work  of  creation.  God  so  declared  it  on 
moderate  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  that,  Sinai  and  wrote  the  words  on  tables  of 
if  you  once  give  up  the  inspired  infalli-  stone.  He  reads  in  Deuteronomy  that 
bility  of  Scripture  there  is  "  no  logical  God  declared  from  Sinai  that  the  reason 
stopping-place  "  this  side  of  absolute  dis-  for  its  institution  was  to  preserve  the 
belief  in  Christianity.  If  inspiration  be  memory  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
so  reduced  as  to  allow  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  nothing  said  about  creation  ;  and 
then  human  reason,  it  is  said,  can  test  each  the  exact  words  of  Jehovah  from 
and  reject  anything,  and  some  miracles  the  burning  mount  and  recorded  on  the 
will  go,  and  then  all  belief  in  Christ,  and  tables  of  stone  preserved  in  the  Ark. 
we  are  reduced  to  pure  naturalism,  or  When  a  man  sees  that  he  begins  to  ques- 
deism,  or  perhaps  materialism  and  tion  whether  Moses  wrote  Exodus  and 
atheism ;  for  there  is  "  no  logical  stop-  Deuteronomy,  or  spoke  the  words  re- 
ping-place."  Well,  if  the  doctrine  of  in-  corded  of  him;  and  he  begins  to  accept 
fallible  inspiration  is  the  only  evidence  the  conclusion  of  the  higher  critics  as  to 
we  have  of  anything  in  the  Bible,  when  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  and  as 
that  goes  everything  goes.  The  man  who  to  the  unhistorical  character  of  much 
is  so  tied  to  the  one  authority  of  infalli-  written  therein.  He  then  reads  in  school 
ble,  inerrant  inspiration  that  he  will  not  the  text-books  on  history  and  he  finds 
believe  anything  that  is  not  infallibly  in-  that  the  story  of  the  Flood  is  absolutely 
spired  is  in  a  bad  way.  When  that  goes  contradicted  and  that  no  such  event 
all  is  lost — and  not  a  few  people  could  have  occurred  within  thousands  of 
have  been  made  infidels  b}'  that  danger-  years  of  the  time  fixed  for  it  -in  Genesis, 
ous  doctrine.  They  have  found  out  that  Then,  if  a  sensible  man,  while  he  is  con- 
there  are  errors  in  the  Bible  and  then  all  firmed  in  his  relaxation  of  doctrine,  he 
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does  not  feel  compelled  to  relax  beyond 
the  evidence.  There  may  have  been  no 
Noah,  no  Ark,  no  two  and  two,  no  seven 
!:2id  seven,  no  Flood  at  all;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  God  who 
hates  sin,  who  loves  righteousness,  who 
is  our  Father  in  heaven  and  to  whom 
worship  should  be  paid.  What  has  Noah 
got  to  do  with  religion?  The  story  of 
Abraham's  faith  is  sublime,  but  faith 
does  not  lose  its  beauty  if  we  conclude 
not  to  believe  that  Abraham  lived  to  be 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old  and 
that  Isaac  was  born  when  he  was  a  hun- 
dred years  old  and  his  wife  was  nearly 
or  quite  as  old,  or  that  he  was  about  to 
kill  his  son  on  Mount  Moriah  when  an 
angel  stopped  him.  The  careful  student 
of  the  Bible  may  absolutely  deny  the 
truth  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Jonah  and 
the  whale,  and  the  repentance  of 
Nineveh,  and  yet  not  lose  a  bit  of  the 
lesson  of  obedience  and  of  the  love  of 
God  even  for  idolaters.  For  there  is  for 
sensible  persons  a  "  logical  stopping- 
place."  A  man  must  go  with  the  evi- 
dence, but  he  need  go  no  further.  Nay, 
while  we  must  all  follow  our  own  reason, 
we  need  to  have  our  reason  enlightened 
by  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  account  of  the  life,  teachings 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  in- 
structions of  his  Apostles.  Even  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand  is  allowed  to  "  refresh 
his  memory "  by  referring  to  written 
notes,  and  our  understanding  of  God  and 
of  duty  and  our  hope  of  eternal  life  are 
wonderfully  enlightened  and  refreshed 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  in  its  most  valuable  parts, 
Old  Testament  and  New,  is  its  own  evi- 
dence, because  it  awakens  a  response  in 
us;  it  "  finds  "  us.  It  tells  us  of  God,  of 
sin,  of  repentance,  of  the  new  and 
spiritual  life,  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
of  eternal  life,  of  the  great  Teacher,  of 
his  cross  and  resurrection.  Christianity 
stands  not  on  infallible  inspiration,  but 
on  the  truth  of  its  teaching  of  fatherhood 
and  brotherhood  and  sacrifice  and  .serv- 
ice. _  While  these  truths  stand  Chris- 
tianity will  stand. 

It  is  well  said  that  it  does  not  follow 
because  one  pares  his  nails  that  he  must 
cut  ofiF  his  arm.  It  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  man  gives  up  belief  in  the  old 
strict  doctrine  of  incrrant.  infallible, 
plenary  inspiration   tiiat   logical  'consist- 


ency requires  him  to  throw  Christianity 
overboard,  with  all  its  precious  freight 
of  duties  and  hopes,  and  count  himself 
with  the  beasts  that  perish,  "  a  swine  of 
Epicurus's  herd."  It  is  cowardly  to  say 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  give  up  an  error  for 
fear  we  may  have  to  give  up  the  truth. 

Strikes  Under  Government  Em- 
ployment 

Altho  the  great  strike  in  Holland  has 
for  the  time  being  ended  in  fiasco,  it  has 
been  big  enough  and  it  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  awaken  serious  reflections. 

Strikes  in  America,  as  in  England, 
have  been  against  private  employers,  in- 
dividual or  corporate.  We  have  never 
had  a  great  strike  in  the  Post  Office  serv- 
ice or  in  any  Government  department. 
England,  altho  her  telegraphs  as  well  as 
her  postal  service  are  a  Government  en- 
terprise, has  been  equally  fortunate.  In 
Germany  railroads  also  are  operated  by 
the  state,  but  no  general  strike  of  rail- 
road employees  has  ever  occurred.  This 
immunity  of  governments  from  inter- 
ruptions of  business,  to  which  private 
undertakings  are  ever  liable,  has  hitherto 
attracted  almost  no  attention.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  should  or  could  be  done  if 
a  widespread  strike  should  occur  under 
a  socialistic  organization  of  the  indus- 
trial world  has  seldom  been  raised  and 
never  discussed.  Socialists  doubtless 
have  imagined  such  a  thing  impossible, 
and  other  people  have  not  been  sufficient- 
ly convinced  that  socialism  could  be  real- 
ized in  their  day  to  feel  any  great  inter- 
est in  such  a  conundrum. 

But  now  these  Dutchmen,  who  more 
than  once  in  the  history  of  their  little  na- 
tion have  done  something  significant  be- 
fore other  people  have  thought  of  it, 
have  sharply  reminded  us  all  that  human 
nature  under  government  employment  is 
liable  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  under 
the  more  familiar  conditions  of  privately 
managed  industry.  For  a  few  days  the 
entire  transportation  system  of  a  king- 
dom which  owns  its  railroads  and  in 
which  the  humblest  trackman  is  a  public 
official  has  been  tied  up  as  tightly  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  railroads  were  tied  up 
by  the  great  St.  Louis  strike  of  1886. 

The  immediate  outcome  in  Holland 
has  been  an  easy  victory  for  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  because  the  Premier  happened  man  nature  is  what  it  now  is,  and  as  long 

to  be  a  strong  man  and  ParUament  hap-  as  men  differ  in  any  form  of  abiUty,  in- 

pened  to  be  made  up  of  firm  and  wise  ckuHng  financial  and  political  cleverness, 

legislators  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  there  will  be  an  under  dog,  and  he  will 

such  positive  measures  as  the  situation  Uve  on  what  he  can  get. 

demanded.     The   proposed   law   against  The  precise  conditions  here  supposed, 

strikes   was   resolutely  carried   through,  liowever,  will  not  prevail  in  any  one  of 

and  all  strikers  were  put  in  the  position  the   larger   nations    for   many    years   to 

of  criminals.     That,  of  course,  is  what  come,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  do.    The  agri- 

any  energetic  government  would  do  un-  cultural  population  is  too  distinct  from 

der  similar  circumstances  if  it  had  public  the    wage-earning   classes    employed    in 

opinion  back  of  it.    But  suppose  it  didn't,  manufacturing,  mining  and   transporta- 

Suppose,  in  short,  that  in  a  nation  tion  to  be  easily  absorbed  into  a  work- 
owning  its  railroads  and  managing  them  ingman's  party.  Other  independent  ele- 
as  a  government  service  the  laboring  ments  are  the  professional  and  the  mer- 
class  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  poli-  cantile  classes,  and  the  manufacturers, 
tics,  as  it  does  in  New  Zealand  and  in  who  would  still  remain  private  employ- 
some  of  the  States  of  Australia.  Or  ers  if  telegraphs,  railroads  and  municipal 
suppose  that  under  socialism  the  men  services  generally  were  taken  over  by  the 
who  are  assigned  by  the  public  officials  public.  With  political  forces  thus 
to  the  relatively  humble  tasks  of  track  grouped,  no  workingm.an's  party  could 
walking,  shoveling  ballast,  turning  intimidate  a  strong  government,  and  any 
switches,  cleaning  streets,  working  in  strike  of  government  employees  would 
factories  and  digging  coal,  outnumber  inevitably  terminate  in  failure  as  the  one 
and  can  outvote  the  men  who  are  as-  in  Holland  has  done.  Therefore  no  ar- 
signed  to  keep  accounts,  to  transact  pub-  gument  against  governmental  control  of 
lie  business  and  to  wait  on  ladies  at  bar-  public  utilities  can  fairly  be  drawn  from 
gain  counters.  Can  we  imagine  that  un-  the  possibility  of  strikes  in  the  public 
der  either  of  these  conditions  a  govern-  service.  Compulsory  arbitration  could  in 
ment  would  be  resolute  in  suppressing  most  instances  be  successfully  resorted 
disorder?  Could  any  other  thing  happen  to.  The  reflections  which  we  have  of- 
than  a  complete  surrender  to  the  fered  take  on  a  serious  significance  only 
strikers  ?  as  they  bear  upon  local  or  occasional  con- 

If  nothing  short  of  a  complete  sur-  ditions  in  which  a  labor  party  happens 
render  of  the  government  is  conceivable  for  the  time  being  to  be  in  political  con- 
when  the  strikers  are  themselves  the  trol.  Under  such  conditions  the  fallacy 
power  behind  the  government,  it  is  plain  of  a  favorite  socialistic  argument  would 
that  under  a  regime  of  public  ownership  quickly  be  mianifest.  Our  industrial  sys- 
of  the  greater  industrial  enterprises,  or  tem,  the  socialist  says,  forgets  that  a 
under  socialism,  there  might  be  a  politic-  horse  must  be  fed  before  he  can  be  made 
ally  enforced  demand  for  the  lion's  share  ^o  work.  The  socialist  forgets  that  a 
of  the  product  of  industry  by  that  par-  liorse  cannot  be  made  to  work  until  he  is 
ticular  group  or  party  of  workingmen  broken  to  harness,  and  that  he  cannot  be 
which  happened  to  be  a  numerical  ma-  broken  to  harness  by  merely  feeding 
jority.  Perhaps  this  would  not  be  a  him.  The  socialist  would  have  to  learn 
worse  state  of  affairs  than  that  under  to  harness  himself  and  that  might  not  be 
which  we  now  live,  wherein  a  big  lion's  easy. 
share  is  obtained  by  a  clever  minority,  "^ 
the  capitalistic  employers.     Be  that  as  it  ^,       ^      . 

may,  the  fact  which  we  shall  do  well  not  The  Exploration    of   the   Atmos- 

to  forget  is  that,  unless  human  beings  phere 
are  by  some  mysterious    proce'ss    to    be 

transformed  into  horny-handed  angels.  Expeditions  to  unknown  parts  of  the 
the  industrial  world  will  continue  to  be  earth's  surface,  such  as  Tibet  or  the  Ant- 
controlled  by  those  who  have  the  power  arctic,  attract  considerable  popular  atten- 
and  the  cleverness  to  control  it,  and  who  tion ;  but  not  so  many  people  are  ac- 
will  not  scruple  overmuch  to  control  it  quainted  with  the  large  amount  of  work 
to  their  own  advantage.    As  long  as  hu-  that  has  been  done  recently  in  the  ex- 
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ploration  of  the  vast  ocean  of  air  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  live.  The  earher 
and  occasional  observations  made  by  bal- 
loonists  in  person  have  now  been  super- 
seded in  Europe  by  systematic  sounding 
of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
by  small  balloons  carrying  only  meteor- 
ological instruments  automatically  re- 
cording the  pressure,  temperature  and 
other  data.  The  box  of  instruments  is 
made  marvelously  light  and  compact,  so 
that  the  whole  apparatus  weighs  only 
about  a  pound,  and  yet  gives  an  indelible 
record  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
readings  and  the  time.  The  balloon  is 
but  little  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter 
and  is  closed  at  the  bottom.  As  it  rises 
the  gas  in  it  expands  until,  when  it  has 
reached  the  desired  hight,  it  bursts,  and 
the  instruments  come  down  with  the  at- 
tached parachute.  The  ascent  is  so  rapid 
that  an  altitude  of  50,000  feet  is  attained 
in  about  an  hour  and  the  descent  is  made 
in  about  two  hours  more.  The  box  con- 
taining the  apparatus  has  a  notice  in  sev- 
eral languages  for  the  return  of  the  rec- 
ord to  the  meteorological  office.  For  the 
past  three  years  at  least  one  balloon  a 
month  has  been  sent  up  from  each  of 
seven  of  the  capitals  and  important  cities 
of  Europe,  and  in  all  over  600  records 
have  been  obtained  from  hights  over  36,  - 
000  feet. 

These  observations  have  materiallv 
changed  our  ideas  of  the  condition  of 
things  above  us.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  the  air  becomes  continuously  colder 
the  greater  the  altitude,  and  that  at  some 
point  not  very  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  a  constant  temperature  pre- 
vails in  all  latitudes  and  seasons.  Both 
these  ideas  are  now  known  to  be  false. 
The  variations  of  temperature  are  as 
great  at  35,000  feet  as  they  are  at  half 
that  altitude.  At  35,000  feet  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg  varies  from  4  to  40  de- 
grees Cent.  The  change  of  temperature 
with  the  hight  is  quite  irregular.  The 
temperature  decreases  rapidly  up  t«) 
about  25,000  feet,  then  the  rate  of  fall 
becomes  continuously  slower  until  at  alti- 
tudes above  35.000  feet  the  temperature 
becomes  stationary,  or  even  rises,  with 
fluctuations  of  one  to  three  degrees.  At 
aliout  60,000  feet  it  begins  to  decrease 
again  with  the  altitude.    The  lowest  tem- 


perature so  recorded  is  —  75  degrees 
Cent. 

The  theory  of  electrons,  or  particles  of 
electricity,  has  given  a  new  interest  to  the 
•study  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
air,  and  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future 
some  explanation  of  the  mysterious  ef- 
fects of  atmospheric  changes  on  the 
health  of  human  beings,  such  as  why  we 
can  foretell  a  storm  with  our  corns  and 
tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  when  the 
wind  is  southerly.  Almost  all  air  con- 
tains free  particles  charged  with  positive 
and  negative  electricity,  and  the  clearer 
and  cleaner  the  air  the  more  numerous 
these  are.  The  physiological  effects  are 
apparently  due  not  so  much  to  the  abso- 
lute number  of  these  electrons  as  to  the 
predominant  influence  of  those  of  the 
same  sign,  and  air  containing  more  posi- 
tive than  negative  particles,  or  the  re- 
verse, causes  sickness.  The  fohn  winds 
of  the  Alps,  which  are  warm,  and  dry 
winds  resembling  the  chinooks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  which  are 
known  to  be  deleterious  to  the  health, 
have  been  found  to  contain  an  excess  of 
positive  electrons  brought  down  from 
high  altitudes. 

Rain  carries  down  these  electrical  par- 
ticles, and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the 
residue  left  on  evaporation  of  freshly 
fallen  rain  is  radioactive — that  is,  it  gives 
olf  rays  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  capable 
of  penetrating  wood  or  flesh  and  affect- 
mg  a  photographic  plate  like  the  Ront- 
gen  rays.  This  peculiar  property  soon 
disappears  from  the  dust  of  rain-water, 
instead  of  being  a  permanent  radiation  as 
in  the  case  of  the  new  metal,  radium. 

Municipal  Exhibits 

Next  summer  will  be  comparatively 
poor  in  exhibitions.  But  American 
travelers  in  Europe  who  have  an  interest 
in  municipal  problems  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  cities  and  towns  will  find 
open  to  them  one  exhibition  of  particular 
interest.    This  will  be  in  Dresden. 

In  1897  there  was  a  gathering  of  Ger- 
man burgomasters  in  Cologne,  called  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  a  joint  munic- 
ipal exhibit  of  German  cities  for  the 
Paris  World's  Fair.  At  that  meeting  it 
was  decided  that  the  German  cities 
would  not  make  an  exhibit  at  Paris,  but 
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shuiild  better  serve  their  interests  by 
holding  an  exhibit  at  Dresden  in  1903, 
devoting  this  solely  to  civic  problems  and 
confining  it  to  German  municipalities. 
For  six  years  the  preparations  have  been 
quietly  going  on,  and  now  the  exhibition 
is  to  open  next  May  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  September. 

Thirty-two  German  cities  are  repre- 
sented on  the  executive  board  and  it  is 
expected  that  at  least  one  hundred  cities 
will  contribute  to  the  exhibition.  The 
prospectus  outlines  a  most  interesting 
and  comprehensive  display,  including  not 
only  the  units  that  go  to  make  up  a  beau- 
tiful, orderly  and  convenient  city,  but 
also  illustrations  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  last  decade  in  the 
various  branches  of  city  government. 
From  bridges  to  subways  and  from  har- 
bors to  street  cleaning  the  circular  out- 
lines departments  established  to  illus- 
trate every  conceivable  problem  of  mu- 
nicipal housekeeping.  Civic  philanthropy 
also  will  have  its  section.  The  German 
cities  will  show  what  provision  they  make 
for  the  care  of  the  aged,  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  for  the  encouragement  of  sav- 
ings, as  well  as  their  establishment  and 
management  of  parks,  baths,  exhibition 
halls,  etc.  Municipal  administration  in 
Germany  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  sci- 
ence and  the  problems  of  the  German 
cities  are  so  akin  to  our  own,  in  so  far  as 
they  rise  from  a  similarly  rapid  city 
growth,  that  the  student  of  civic  affairs 
in  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  Dresden  exhibi- 
tion. 

At  our  own  St.  Louis  Fair  next  year 
there  is  promised,  happily,  an  exhibit  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character,  the  direct- 
ors— for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  expositions — having  wisely 
set  apart  a  "  Municipal  Improvement 
Section."  This  will  not  be  confined  to 
examples  drawn  from  the  United  States, 
but  will  be  international  in  its  scope. 
What  it  may  lack,  therefore,  in  complete- 
ness and  thoroughness  as  compared  with 
the  German  exhibit  it  will  gain  in  breadth 
and  novel  suggestiveness.  But  the  Dres- 
den exhibit  should  be  a  great  help  to  the 
managers  of  the  Municipal  Improvement 
Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  well,  no  doubt,  if  the  complete 
German  exhibit  could  be  brought  to  this 
country. 


With  the  establishment  of  this  new 
and  valuable  department  in  our  modern 
expositions,  for  it  has  already  appeared 
in  the  expositions  of  Brussels,  Paris  and 
Turin,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  learn 
over  again  those  lessons  as  to  permanent 
effectiveness  of  which  the  exhibitions 
themselves  have  been  the  best  teachers. 
We  should  be  able  to  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample and  recognize  at  once  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  the  spectacular 
and  scenic,  than  merely  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  a  brief  collection  of  articles 
that  must  soon  be  scattered.  Our  mu- 
nicipalities already  constitute  an  exhibi- 
tion of  unrelated,  individual  and  con- 
flicting experiments.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  modern  science  (and  the  ad- 
ministration of  cities  may  fairly  be  called 
a  science)  which  has  had  so  little  cor- 
relation and  reduction  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples. If  the  Municipal  Improvement 
Section  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  to  realize 
anything  like  its  full  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness, provision  should  be  made  for  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  city  statis- 
tics, for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
reliable  and  comparative  information 
where  municipal  ideas  may  be  exploited 
and  explained,  and  finally  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  report  that  shall  be  a  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  great  cause  of 
civic  betterment. 

But  St.  Louis  has  done  so  well  in  the 
establishment  of  this  section  that  there 
may  reasonably  be  expectation  that  it 
will  complete  its  work.  It  will,  in  that 
case,  go  as  far  beyond  next  summer's 
exhibition  in  Dresden  as  the  college  goes 
beyond  the  kindergarten,  and  by  provid- 
ing for  the  preparation  of  bibliographies, 
indices,  tabulated  summaries  and  mar- 
shaled data  will  raise  a  monument  to  its 
own  sagacity  in  a  valuable  and  lasting 
addition  to  the  municipal  improvement 
movement  of  the  hour. 


Governor 
Taft 


That  Governor  Taft  has  been 
willing  and  even  anxious  to 
remain  in  the  Philippines  to 
carry  on  his  work  and  perfect  the  civil 
organization  of  the  islands  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  that  he  ought  to  remain 
there  is  by  no  means  clear.  He  is  not 
a  man  in  good  health.  The  climate  is 
very  trying  for  him.  He  has  once  had 
to  return  for  surgical  and  me4ical  care, 
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and  he  then  risked  his  Hfe  by  going  back. 
By  the  last  reports  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  higher  altitude  of 
Benguet  for  his  health.  We  trust  that 
he  and  the  President  will  consider  that  a 
valuable  life  need  not  be  wasted.  There 
are  verv  important  positions  that  he  can 
well  fill  in  this  country,  and  such  have 
often  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
his  name.  He  declined  a  position  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  out  of  a  sense  of  duty, 
hut  suicide  is  no  duty.  It  is  true  that 
the  filling  of  his  place  would  require 
much  consideration,  but  there  are  other 
good  men  on  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers and  the  vacancy  could  be  filled,  even 
without  selecting  General  Wood,  who 
rather  belongs  to  the  active  army  and 
whose  name  has  doubtless  suffered  from 
the  sycophancy  of  Captain  ''  Bellairs." 
Yet  General  Wood's  merits  are  not  to  be 
thus  snuffed  out. 

^,     OV1        u        Professor     Rovce,     o  f 

The  Philosopner      ^t  i    tt    •    ^      •, 

in  R  li  i  n  Harvard  University,  is 
e  igion  beyond  all  question  a 
devout  and  helpful  teacher  about  religion 
— perhaps  we  might  say  of  religion.  In 
a  late  article  he  says  that  he  is  always 
glad  when  the  teacher  of  philosophy  as 
related  to  religion  can  see  his  way  to 
avoid  all  connection  with  any  sect  or 
form  of  the  visible  Church.  He  believes 
that  connection  with  the  Church  concerns 
chiefly  the  man  engaged  in  practical 
philanthropic  tasks,  while  the  philos- 
opher's business  is  something  else,  per- 
haps of  less  importance.  Further,  he 
holds  that  by  holding  aloof  from  the 
visible  Church  the  philosopher  helps  to 
maintain  in  himself  and  display  to  his 
students  that  independent  judicial  spirit 
which  is  his  first  obligation.  Is  it  then 
a  fact  that  by  joining  one  Church  a  man 
is  put  into  antagonism  toward  other 
Churches  ?  Such  has  been  the  fact ;  such 
is  still  too  often  the  fact.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent coming  together  of  sects  membership 
in  one  rather  than  another  is  properly 
coming  to  be  a  matter  chiefly  of  local 
convenience,  and  it  is  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  and  of  the  utter  unimportance  of 
the  distinction  between  Christian  bodies 
that  has  produced  the  growth  of  the  sen- 
timent for  federation  and  even  union  of 
the  Churches.  They  see  they  are  one  in 
spirit ;  why  not  be  one  in  visible  expres- 


sion ?  We  think  that  already  the  Church 
has  come  in  many  places,  in  Cambridge 
for  example,  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  most  judicial  philosopher  can  join  a 
Church  and  yet  not  be  made  sectarian  or 
partial  thereby.  And  the  man  who 
avoids  all  connection  with  the  Christian 
Church  avoids  some  of  the  noblest  in- 
fluences and  fellowships  which  would 
benefit  even  a  philosopher  and  help  his 

philosophy. 

*?• 

One  medical  surprise  follows 
Leprosy  ^^^^^itv.  What  seemed  more 
unlikely  than  that  mosquitoes  are  the 
cause  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  ?  And 
yet  such  is  the  fact  now  universally  ac- 
cepted. And  who  would  have  thought 
that  the  foremost  cause  of  leprosy,  the 
most  dreaded  of  diseases,  is  the  eating  of 
unwholesome  fish?  And  yet,  when  this 
cause  is  once  suspected  a  multitude  of 
proofs  seem  to  support  it,  and  an  investi- 
gation made  in  India  brings  back  the  re- 
port that  such  is  probably  the  fact.  It 
seems  that  where  leprosy  prevails,  as  in 
Palestine,  Norway,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Hawaii,  fish  is  a  large  item  of  food.  This 
does  not  mean  that  fish,  fresh  or  well 
cured,  is  unhealthy,  nor  that  leprosy  is 
not,  in  a  way,  contagious ;  but  merely 
that  fish  badly  cured  is  a  disposing  cause 
of  the  disease.  To  be  sure  the  theory 
has  not  yet  become  a  matter  of  settled 
medical  science,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
suggestions  which  have  possible  validity 
and  which  will  be  the  occasion  of  very 
careful  investigation,  with  the  good  hope 
that  another  dreaded  disease  will  be  first 
understood  and  then  conquered  and  ex- 
terminated. That  is  what  we  have  in 
large  measure  done  with  typhus  fever 
and  yellow  fever,  and  expect  to  do  with 
malaria  and  consumption. 

The  Union  ^^  ^  sufficient  majority  in 
League  Club  ^  "^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  meeting,  but 
after  a  fair  discussion,  the 
Union  League  Club  of  this  city  voted  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  recommendation  of 
its  committee,  which  offered  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  representation 
in  Congress  of  the  States  which  shut  out 
the  negro  from  the  polls.  We  are  in- 
clined to  accept  this  action  as  wise.  We 
have  failed  to  see  any  good  to  come  out 
of  the  proposition  to  reduce  their  repre- 
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sentation    or   any  way  of    doing  it.     Of 
course  it  is  utterly  unjust  that  where  one 
class  of  men  are  shut  from  the  polls  the 
remaining  class  should  carry  the  full  rep- 
resentation ;  but  what  can  be  done  about 
it?    What  census  will  tell  us  how  many 
negroes  are  incompetent  to  understand 
and  explain  a  section  of  the  Constitution 
read  to  them?    A  census  could  take  no 
acccount  of  how  many  are  excluded  by 
registrars'  unfair  application  of    a    law 
which  does  not  mention  negroes,  nor  how 
many  fail  to  apply  for  registration  be- 
cause they  did  not  pay  their  poll-tax  six 
months    in    advance.      The    grandfather 
clauses  are  probably  unconstitutional,  but 
they  shut  out  nobody;  they  only  admit 
voters  to  the  polls  who  would  be  shut  out 
bv  those  other  provisions  which  will  defy 
the  census.     We  do  not  care  to  stir  up 
sectional  hostility  by  attempting    to    re- 
duce representation,  but  prefer  to  endure 
the  wrong  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
for  a  while,  until  the  slow  processes  of 
education,   thrift  and   increasing  wealth 
shall  bring  relief.    Injustice  will  not  pre- 
vail forever.     Mississippi  had  at  the  end 
of  the  War  hardly  any  negroes  who  could 
read ;  now  over  half  of  those  over  ten 
years  old  can  read  and  write,  and  the  pro- 
portion  has   increased   by    12   per  cent, 
every  decade.    It  is  the  slow  forces  that 
must  renovate  the  world,  those  that  cre- 
ate public  sentiment. 

We  seem  to  get  a  clue  to  the  amazing 
action  of  the  German  authorities  on  the 
island  of  Ruk,  who  have  arrested  the  en- 
tire graduating  class  of  the  American 
Board's  school  for  teachers  and  preach- 
ers and  taken  them  to  Ponape,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  the  Caroline  Islands.  The 
charge  is  that  the  natives  preach  against 
the  German  Government,  and  it  seems  to 
include  the  American  missionary,  the 
Rev.  N.  L.  Stimson.  Two  American 
women  teachers  who  desired  to  return  to 
the  United  States  were  refused  passage 
on  the  German  steamer  to  Hong  Kong. 
The  trouble  very  likely  comes  from  the 
desire  of  the  German  governor  to  force 
the  natives  into  a  German  training 
school,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  leave  the  school  conducted  by  the 
American  ladies.  Doubtless  our  Govern- 
ment will  settle  the  difficulty  amicably 
with  the  German  Government. 


We  may  fairly  presume  that  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Manila,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
George  Montgomery,  of  San  Francisco, 
would  be  a  much  fitter  man  for  the  place, 
under  the  new  conditions,  than  Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda,  who  has  been  retired,  it 
would  seem  to  his  own  spiritual  advan- 
tage as  well  as  that  of  his  flock.  We  re- 
i^ret  that  Bishop  Montgomery  is  reported 
to  have  declined  the  appointment.  Dr. 
Rooker,  Secretary  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  was  not  long  ago  named 
as  bishop;  and  now  another  Ameri- 
can, the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Dougherty,  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  bishop,  we  presume 
to  one  of  the  new  sees.  The  new  times 
require  new  men,  and  men  not  of  the  type 
of  Bishop  Alcocer,  the  Spanish  Philippine 
scold. 


In  not  one  of  the  State  Universities 
do  we  hear  the  proposition  to  segregate 
the  women,  or  to  limit  their  number,  out 
of  fear  that  they  will  crowd  out  the  men. 
In  Michigan  University,  the  leader  and 
pioneer  of  the  State  Universities,  the  first 
class  to  graduate  women  from  the  Liter- 
ary Department  was  that  of  1872,  when 
out  of  a  class  of  93  there  were  2  women. 
In  the  class  of  1901  there  were  140 
women  out  of  a  class  of  289,  or  nearly 
one-half.  That  is  about  what,  ought  to 
be  expected  and  desired,  as  there  are 
about  as  many  girls  as  boys  who  nted 
education. 

What  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  California  has  barred  from 
the  public  schools  is  not  the  Bible,  but 
the  regular  reading  of  it  as  a  religious 
exercise.  For  reference  it  can  be  as 
much  in  the  school  libraries  as  a  diction- 
ary, and  for  literary  study  it  can  as  well 
be  used  as  Shakespeare's  plays.  But  very 
properly  all  religious  exercises  that  might 
excite  conflict  are  excluded. 

Another  occasion  for  international 
difficulty  is  removed  in  the  agreement 
for  a  combined  equal  control  of  the  Bag- 
dad railway  by  Germany,  England  and 
France.  The  visit  of  King  Edward  to 
Lisbon,  Paris  and  Rome  further  makes 
for  peace. 
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The  Home    Insurance  Company 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  Home  In- 
surance Company,  of  this  city,  celebrated 
its  semi-centennial  by  a  reception  and 
banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  at  which 
were  present  leading  underwriters  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  who  were 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 


&  McNamee  on  ground  upon  which  now 
stands  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety Building.  In  1863  it  moved  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Cedar  Street,  and  in  1879  to  the  Boreel 
Building,  and  the  company  is  now  about 
to  move  to  the  new  building  at  Nos.  52-56 
Cedar  Street,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  for  the 


Simeon  L.  Loomis,  President,  1853-1855        Charles  J.  Martin,  President,  1855-1888 


Daniel  A.  Heald,  President.  1888-1900 

gratulating  the  officers  of  this  well- 
known  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The 
Home  completed  its  organization  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1853,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness in  the  Directors'  Room  of  the  Con- 
tinental Bank,  removing  on  May  ist  to 
No.  10  Wall  Street,  and  a  year'later  to 
the  basement  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Bank, 
corner  of  New  and  Wall  streets,  which 
place  It  occupied  until  its  new  building 
at  No.  4  Wall  Street  was  completed  in 
December  of  1854.  Four  years  later  the 
Company  moved  to  Nos.  112  and  114 
Broadway,  a  building  erected  by  Bowen 
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IJolin  H.  Wasliburn,  elected  President  April,  1901 

exclusive  use  of  the  Home.  The  first 
President  of  the  company  was  Simeon  L. 
Loomis,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
^tna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 
Charles  J.  Martin,  Secretary  and  after- 
ward Vice-President,  was  the  second 
President,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
A.  Heald  in  1888.  John  H.  Washburn, 
the  present  Executive,  was  born  in  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  in  1828,  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1849,  and  ten 
years  later  entered  the  service  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company.  He  has  held 
the  positions  of  Assistant  Secretary,  S^Cr 
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No.    4    Wall    Street,    Building    Occupied    by    the 
Home  Insurance  Company  in  1854 

retary  and  Vice-President.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  like  Mr.  Washburn,  Mr.  Heald 
was  also  connected  with  the  company  for 
4  years,  and  Mr.  Martin  for  35  years,  and 
that  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  has  for  50  years 
been  connected  with  the  company  and  is 
to-day  the  sole  survivor  of  the  original 
Board  of  Directors.  The  following  fig- 
ures show  the  growth  of  the  company : 


January   1st,   1844. 

July  Ist,  1854 

January  1st,  1859. 

July  1st,  1859 

January  Ist,  1864. 
January  1st,  1868 . 
January  1st,  1871. 

July    1st,    1875 

January  1st,  1899. 
January  1st,  1901. 
January   1st,   1903. 


Assets. 
.  $647,071.33 
.  730,079.98 
.  1,063,191.54 
.  1,063,191.54 
.  1,063,191.54 
.  3,624,499.17 
.  3,624,499.17 
.  3,624,499.17 
.12,161,164.79 
.13,637,833.53 
.17,108,635.12 


Capital. 
$500,000.00 
500.000.00 
600,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


Steadily  grown  until  to-day  it  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  great  Fire  Insur- 
ance companies  of  the  world.  Its  as- 
bets  exceed  $17,000,000.00, and  its  surplus 
above  the  $3,000,000.00  capital  is  more 
than  $6,000,000.00,  and  its  reserve  for 
unearned  premiums  and  all  other  liabili- 
ties, not  including  capital,  is  over  $7,- 
500,000.00.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are :  John  H.  Washburn,  President ;  El- 
bridge  G.  Snow,  Vice-President;  Fred- 
eric C.  Buswell,  Second  Vice-President ; 
Emanuel  H.  A.  Correa,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Areunah  M.Burtis,Secretary;  Wil- 
liam H.  Cheney,  Secretary,  and  Henry  T. 
Ferris,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Direct- 
ors are :  Levi  P.  Morton,  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  John  H.  Washburn,  Benjamin  Per- 
kins, Elbridge  G.  Snow,  George  H. 
Hartford,  Henry  F.  Noyes,  Lucien  C. 
Warner,  Warner  Van  Norden,  Dumont 
Clarke,  James  B.  Van  Woert,  John 
Claflin,  William  F.  Havemeyer,  Cord 
Meyer  and  Levi  C.  Weir. 


Despite  the  enormous  losses  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Boston  fires  the  company  has 


Nos.   52-56  Cedar   Street,   New   Building   of   the 
Home  Insurance  Company,  1903 
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Steel  Corporation's  Reports 

In  its  recent  reports  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  given  to  the  public 
a  statement  more  comprehensive,  in  ail 
probability,  than  any  which  the  new 
Bureau  of  Corporations  will  exact  from 
it  or  from  any  similar  company.  It  was 
evidently  the  Corporation's  purpose  to 
make  a  complete  exhibition  of  all  the 
facts  and  accounts  as  to  which  any  one  of 
the  58,629  stockholders  might  desire  to 
be  informed.  The  spirit  shown  in  these 
and  previous  statements  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  further  information  concern- 
ing details  not  included  in  the  reports 
would  be  given  if  a  stockholder  should 
ask  for  it.  This  spirit,  and  the  fullness 
of  both  the  annual  and  the  quarterly  re- 
ports, deserve  the  commendation  of  even 
those  who  criticise  the  methods  by  which 
the  great  combination  was  formed  and 
the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  So  far  as  its  voluntary 
publication  of  the  financial  record  of  its 
current  operations  is  concerned,  the 
course  of  the  Corporation  must  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory.  The  influence  of 
so  great  an  example  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial. 

The  report  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
March  shows  a  decrease  in  net  earnings 
of  about  $2,000,000,  due  largely,  the  Cor- 
poration explains,  to  railroad  congestion 
which  prevented  prompt  deliveries.  We 
may  add  that  it  was  due  in  part  to  the 
temporary  lowering  of  prices  on  tin 
plates,  sheets  and  wire  (said  to  have  been 
caused  by  competition),  and  to  the  strike 
which  has  affected  iDusiness  in  the  struc- 
tural steel  department.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  unfilled  orders 
on  hand  April  ist,  for  5,410,719  tons  of 
products,  were  greater  in  quantity  than 
ever  before. 

In  the  very  full  report  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1902  (published  widely  in 
the  press  by  the  Corporation)  details  are 
given  concerning  capitalization,  assets, 
liabilities,  the  purchase  of  additional 
plants,  the  quantity  of  raw  and  finished 
products  turned  out,  etc.  In  that  year 
the  volume  of  business  was  $560,510,000, 
which  yielded  net  earnings  of  $133,308,- 
000— or  $108,534,000,  after  deducting 
appropriations  for  depreciation  and  im- 
provements. The  payment  of  interest 
and  dividends,  with  allowance  for  sink- 
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ing  fund,  left  undivided  profits  or  sur- 
plus amounting  to  $34,253,000,  making 
the  Corporation's  entire  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  year  $77,874,000.  The  aver- 
age number  of  employees  was  168,127, 
to  whom  was  paid  $120,528,000  in 
salaries  and  wages.  In  March  the  shares 
were  held  by  58,629  persons  (against 
43,019  a  year  earlier),  not  including  the 
27,379  employees  who  have  subscribed 
for  stock  under  the  new  profit-sharing 
plan,  and  to  whom  48,983  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  have  been  allotted,  altho 
only  25,000  were  originally  offered. 

On  April  ist,  as  shown  by  last 
week's  reports  to  the  Iron  Age,  the  record 
for  monthly  output  of  pig  iron  was  again 
broken. 

....  For  March  the  Treasury's  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  only 
$447,848,  but  the  excess  for  the  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  $33,- 
829,000. 

.  .  .  .The  Government's  report  as  to 
winter  wheat,  showing  a  condition  of 
97.3  (against  78.7  one  year  ago),  indi- 
cates a  crop  very  much  in  excess  of  any 
heretofore  harvested. 

....  Twelve  canning  factories  in  On- 
tario have  recently  been  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Canners' 
Consolidated  Companies,  Limited,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,500,000. 

....  English  railroad  officers  now  ex- 
amining our  railways  systems  and 
methods  express  amazement  at  the  enor- 
mous sums  American  companies  are 
spending  upon  improvements. 

....  A  new  company,  known  as  the 
California  Fruit  Agency,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  control  the  handling  and  mar- 
keting of  the  fruit  of  Southern  California. 
The  interests  associated  in  it  represent 
89  per  cent,  of  the  output. 

....  According  to  the  testimony  of 
John  W.  Gates  concerning  the  transfer 
of  Louisville  &  Nashville  stock  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  he  sold  to  that  house 
100,000  shares  at  $130,  and  206,00c  at 
$150.  This  transaction  appears  to  have 
given  Mr.  Gates  and  his  associates  a 
profit  of  about  $7,400,000  upon  their 
speculative  purchase  of  control. 
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The  Field  of 
Politics 


Events  which  mark  the 
gradual  acquisition  by 
Governor  Odell  of  the  po- 
litical power  heretofore  exercised  in 
New  York  by  Senator  Piatt  have  caused 
some  anxiety  in  Republican  councils. 
The  Governor,  as  he  had  promised, 
nominated  for  another  term  of  five  years 
Railroad  Commissioner  Baker  (the 
Senator's  friend)  ;  but  the  nomination 
was  rejected  in  the  Senate,  where  four 
Republicans  voted  with  the  Democrats 
against  it.  This  action  followed  a  fierce 
debate  in  which  the  four  insurgents,  hav- 
ing been  bitterly  denounced  by  their 
party  associates,  attacked  the  Senator  for 
permitting  his  representatives  in  the 
press  to  abuse  the  Governor,  and  ex- 
plained that  their  votes  were  a  protest 
against  boss  influence  in  the  organization 
of  the  legislature  and  the  passage  of 
bills  for  "  personal  profit."  The  Gov- 
ernor can  now  control  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission if  he  chooses  to  appoint  one  of 
his  friends  in  Baker's  place.  His  nomi- 
nation of  a  young  lawyer  of  excellent 
record  to  displace  the  Senator's  friend, 
Mr.  McCullagh,  in  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Elections  has  been  confirmed. 
While  the  two  leaders  profess  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  each  other,  their  news- 
paper organs  are  at  war.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  Governor's  gradual 
encroachment  upon  the  Senator's  pat- 
ronage preserves  has  caused  the  Senator 
to  oppose  effectively  Mr.  Odell's  pro- 
gram of  new  tax  legislation.  Probably 
the  Governor  will  control  the  State's  Re- 
publican delegation  in  next  year's  na- 
tional convention.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  will  attempt  to  divert  it  from 
the  support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  some 
do  fear  that  the  voting  strength  of  the 
party  will  be  dangerously  reduced  by  a 


quarrel  between  the  new  leader  and  the 
old  one,  and  also  by  the  farmers'  dis- 
approval of  the  act  authorizing  an  issue 
of  $101,000,000  in  bonds  for  canal  im- 
provements, which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  in  November. — At  one  of 
the  Jefferson  Day  dinners  last  week  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Democratic 
Committee,  Mr.  Campbell,  virtually  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Bryan  was  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Coler  (Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  last  year)  be- 
cause he  declined  to  say  a  good  word  for 
him,  altho  urged  by  a  special  messenger 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Campbell  was  then  re- 
minded by  another  Democrat  that 
Coler's  defeat  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
fection of  Ex-Senator  Hill's  Democratic 
enemies  in  three  or  four  counties.  After 
letters  had  been  read  in  which  both  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Ex-Senator  Hill  urged  an  as- 
sault upon  plutocracy,  the  Democratic 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Cunneen,  re- 
marked in  a  speech  that  ''  men  who  raved 
about  plutocracy  were  not  good  citi- 
zens." In  Albany  Ex-Senator  Hill  (a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion) asserted  that  the  issue  for  the  great 
campaign  had  been  made  up  and  was 
"  immediate  tariff  revision  against  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  tariff  exaction." — The 
President,  in  excellent  health,  has  been 
enjoying  his  vacation  in  the  snows  of 
Yellowstone  Park.  He  has  laid  aside 
rifle  and  shotgun,  declining  to  shoot  even 
a  wildcat. 

The  Negro      ^^  ^  ^^^^^  P"^^^^  meeting  in 
o    w,  New   York,   last   week,   de- 

Problem  .        ,  '  1     .   , 

signed  to  promote  the  mter- 

ests  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  chairman 

was  Ex-President  Cleveland,  who  spoke 

at  length  concerning  the  negroes  of  the 

South.    H^  came,  he  said,  as  the  sincere 
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friend  of  the  negro,  but  as  there  might 
be  some  differences  of  sentiment  among 
those  who  professed  to  be  the  negro's 
friends,  he  wanted  to  declare  himself 
"  as  belonging  to  the  Booker  Washing- 
ton-Tuskegee  section  of  the  organiza- 
tion."   He  then  said: 

"  I  believe  that  neither  the  decree  that  made 
the  slaves  free  nor  the  enactment  that  sud- 
denly invested  them  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship any  more  purged  them  of  their  racial  and 
slavery-bred  imperfections  and  deficiencies  than 
it  changed  the  color  of  their  skin.  I  believe 
that  among  the  nearly  nine  millions  of  negroes 
who  have  been  intermixed  with  our  citizenship 
there  is  still  a  grievous  amount  of  ignorance,  a 
sad  amount  of  viciousness,  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  laziness  and  thriftlessness.  I  be- 
lieve our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Southern 
and  late  slave-holding  States,  surrounded  by 
about  nine-tenths,  or  nearly  8,000,000,  of  this 
entire  negro  population,  and  who  regard  their 
material  prosperity,  their  peace  and  even  the 
safety  of  their  civilization  interwoven  with  the 
negro  problem,  are  entitled  to  our  utmost  con- 
sideration and  sympathetic  fellowship." 

He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
efforts  of  Booker  Washington  and  the 
methods  of  Tuskegee  pointed  the  way  to 
a  safe  and  beneficent  solution  of  the  ne- 
gro problem  in  the  South.  Much  de- 
pended upon  the  sentiment  and  conduct 
of  leading  white  men  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  kindly 
and  helpful  feeling  on  their  part  toward 
the  negro.  The  South  had  generously 
encouraged  schools  for  the  education  of 
negro  children  and  institutions  for  the 
industrial  training  of  them.  The  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  largest  extension  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  kindred  agencies 
was  universal.  Booker  Washington,  the 
best  authority  in  the  world  on  the  pros- 
pects of  his  race,  had  said  that  it  would 
prosper  in  proportion  as  it  should  learn 
to  dignify  and  glorify  common  labor  and 
put  brain  and  skill  into  the  common  oc- 
cupations of  life.  Mr.  Cleveland  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  other 
Northern  friends  of  the  negro,  but  T  have  faith 
in  the  honor  and  sincerity  of  the  respectable 
white  people  of  the  South  in  their  relations 
with  the  negro  and  his  improvement  and  well- 
being.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  social  equal- 
ity of  the  race,  and  they  make  no  false  pre- 
tense in  regard  to  it.  That  this  does  not  grow 
out  of  hatred  of  the  negro  is  very  plain.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  abundant  sentiment 


and  abundant  behavior  among  the  Southern 
whites  toward  the  negro  to  make  us  doubt  the 
justice  of  charging  this  denial  of  social  equality 
to  prejudice,  as  we  usually  understand  the 
word.  Perhaps  it  is  born  of  something  so 
much  deeper  and  more  imperious  than  prej- 
udice as  to  amount  to  a  racial  instinct.  What- 
ever it  is,  let  us  remember  that  it  has  condoned 
the  negro's  share  in  the  humiliation  and  spolia- 
tion of  the  white  men  of  the  South  during  the 
saturnalia  of  reconstruction  days,  and  has  al- 
lowed a  kindly  feeling  for  the  negro  to  sur- 
vive the  time  when  the  South  was  deluged  by 
the  perilous  flood  of  indiscriminate,  unintelli- 
gent and  blighting  negro  suffrage.  Whatever 
it  is,  let  us  try  to  be  tolerant  and  considerate 
of  the  feelings  and  even  the  prejudice  or  racial 
instinct  of  our  white  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
South,  who,  in  the  solution  of  the  negro  prob- 
lem must,  amid  their  own  surroundings,  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  stagger  under  the 
weight  of  the  white  man's  burden." 

Those  who  do  the  lifting  of  the  weight, 
said  he,  "  must  be  those  who  stand  next 
to  it."  Their  co-operation  could  not  be 
forced,  nor  could  it  be  gained  **  by  gra- 
tuitously running  counter  to  firmly  fixed 
and  tenaciously  held  Southern  ideas,  or 
even  prejudices."  Among  the  other 
speakers  were  Booker  Washington  and 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  latter  saying  that 
''  suffrage  must  wait  for  education." — 
There  was  published  in  Denver  last  week 
what  purported  to  be  an  interview  with 
Brigadier-General  Frank  D.  Baldwin, 
who  has  just  succeeded  General  Funston 
as  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
Colorado.  His  words  were  reported,  in 
part,  as  follows : 

"  The  Filipinos,  while  extremely  lazy  and 
much  given  to  lying  and  larceny,  are  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  they  have  been  represented.  In  the 
matter  of  intelligence  and  general  ability  they 
are  about  equal  to  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States.  They  make  admirable  soldiers.  I  had 
700  of  them  in  my  command.  I  think  they 
will  prove  to  be  good  fighters.  One  of  my  rea- 
sons for  liking  the  Filipino  as  a  soldier  is  the 
same  that  gives  me  a  preference  for  the  negro 
in  the  same  capacity.  I  am  not  worried  about 
his  safety,  as  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  he  gets  killed  or  not.  You  can  under- 
stand my  point  better  by  taking  the  case  of  a 
full-blooded  dog  and  a  cur.  If  you  owned 
them  you  would  sooner  sacrifice  the  cur  than 
lose  the  better  dog  which  you  prize." 

1lie  War  Department  is  making  an  in- 
quiry as  to  this  interview.  General  Bald- 
win asserts  that  he  was  misquoted  and 
that  he  classes  the  Filipino  and  the  negro 
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soldier  as  second  only  to  the  American. 
— It  is  now  admitted  that  a  negro  who 
was  shot  near  Shreveport  last  week,  and 
whose  body  was  burned  by  a  mob,  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  crime,  the  nnn^- 
der  of  a  white  woman,  of  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  guilty. — In  Joplin,  Mo., 
on  the  15th,  a  negro  who  had  shot  a  po- 
liceman was  taken  from  jail  by  a  mob 
and  hanged.  The  lynchers  then  attacked 
the  negro  settlement,  burning  several 
houses,  and  the  negroes  fled  from  the 
citv  to  save  their  lives. 


Bribery  in    Missouri's 
Legislature 


Prosecutor  Folk's 
successful  c  a  m  - 
paign  against  cor- 
rupt municipal  legislators  in  St.  Louis  is 
now  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  attack 
upon  bribery  and  the  sale  of  laws  in  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri.  Attorney- 
General  Crow  and  a  special  grand  jury 
at  Jefferson  City,  assisted  by  Mr.  Folk 
and  a  grand  jury  in  St.  Louis,  have  un- 
covered the  foul  work  of  a  ring  of  law- 
makers. Four  Senators  (Farris,  Mat- 
thews, Smith  and  Sullivan)  have  been 
indicted,  and  it  is  expected  that  not  less 
than  twenty  legislators  will  eventually 
be  brought  to  trial.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee,  having  implicated  several  Senators 
by  a  confession  to  the  grand  jury,  is  now 
in  hiding.  Daniel  J.  Kelley,  of  New 
York,  indicted  as  a  briber,  is  not  yet  in 
custody.  The  legislation,  with  respect 
to  which  the  indictments  have  been 
found,  was  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
baking  powder  containing  alum.  This 
is  said  to  have  given  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  Missouri  to  what  is  called  the 
Baking  Powder  Trust.  A  bill  to  repeal 
this  law,  it  is  alleged,  was  defeated  by 
bribery.  It  is  asserted  that  bills  affecting 
the  trade  of  a  combination  of  school  book 
publishers,  the  race  tracks  of  the  State 
and  many  other  interests  were  passed  by 
the  purchase  of  votes.  Ex-Gov.  William 
J.  Stone,  now  United  States  Senator,  was 
employed  as  an  attorney  by  the  so-called 
Baking  Powder  Trust  to  promote  the 
passage  of  the  alum  bill  and  also  to  pre- 
vent a  repeal  of  the  law.  He  appeared, 
however,  in  behalf  of  a  Pure  Food 
Society.  The  press  now  asserts  that  this 
Society  was  scarcely  known  outside  of 
his  own  office,  where  it  had  been 
organized.     Corrupt  legislators  received 


their  pay  in  $1,000  bills,  and  much  of  the 
evidence  has  been  obtained  by  tracing 
bills  of  this  denomination  which  came 
into  their  possession. 

Smuggling  Cases       ^   ^^^"^  .J^^y   ^\  ^^^ 

in  Porto  Rico  J"^"      '"^^^^^^^'      l^  ^  ^ 

week,  upon  consider- 
ing the  evidence  on  the  smuggling  cases 
that  attracted  public  attention  three 
months  ago,  altho  District  Attorney  Pet- 
tengill  had  been  instructed  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox  to  "  dismiss  the  pending 
proceedings  and  present  no  new  cases 
unless  otherwise  directed."  It  was  made 
known  in  December  that  considerable 
quantities  of  liquor,  cigars,  etc.,  had  been 
brought  from  the  Danish  Islands  to  San 
Juan  on  the  lighthouse  tender  "  Laurel  " 
for  naval  and  military  officers.  A  club 
house  and  some  civilian  residents  were 
supplied,  it  was  said,  with  these  smug- 
gled goods.  At  least  one  prominent 
officer.  Commander  Mentz,  of  the  Light- 
house Service,  was  arrested  and  held  for 
trial.  Hearing  that  the  accused  persons 
desired  to  make  a  compromise.  Secretary 
Shaw  gave  orders  that  no  offer  of  com- 
promise should  be  entertained  and  that 
the  law  should  be  enforced  against  all 
who  were  guilty.  Public  opinion  re- 
quired the  present  grand  jury  to  take  up 
these  cases  because  a  native  merchant, 
Ricardo  Amado,  was  recently  sent  to 
prison  for  one  year  for  having  in  his 
possession  liquors  that  had  been  smug 
gled.  This  jury  having  reported  th(j 
District  Attorney's  refusal  to  proceed, 
and  having  asked  for  instructions,  Judg<i 
Holt  replied : 

"You  could  not,  if  you  desired,  escape  from 
the  obligations  of  your  oath  by  heeding  the  in- 
structions of  any  one.  The  honored  President 
of  the  United  States  could  pardon,  but  he  could 
not  interfere.  If  you  believe  that  any  one  har> 
given  instructions  tending  to  prevent  the  fulkst 
investigation  into  the  commission  of  a  crime 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  return  of  an 
indictment  if  the  evidence  so  wararnts,  then 
you  should  be  inspired  by  an  additional  det(T- 
mination  to  do  your  duty.  The  court  has 
knowledge  of  the  instructions  to  which  the 
District  Attorney  alludes." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Pettengill  asked  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  further  in- 
structions, and  received  them,  as  follows : 

"  Your   duty   is  to  obey  my  instructions  to 
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dismiss  the  pending  smuggling  cases  and  pre- 
sent   no    new    cases    until    otherwise    directed. 
Considerations    of    moment    not    confined    to 
Porto   Rico  or  the   individuals   involved   have 
moved  the  Administration,  after  full  investiga- 
tion  and   deliberation,  to  the  course   directed, 
which  will  be  adhered  to." 
But  he  was  told  that  he  should  perform 
his  usual  functions  before  the  grand  jury 
if  requested  by  it  or  the  court  to  do  so. 
On  the  17th  the  jury  indicted  Lieutenant 
Merritt,  of  the  Navy ;  Captain  Lowndes, 
of  the  Marines;  Captain  Crabbs,  of  the 
Quartermaster  -  General's    Department ; 
Tjenjamin  Butler,  formerly  Supervisor  of 
Elections,  and  Robert  Giles,  an  engineer. 
Commander   Mentz,   not    indicted,    had 
settled  with  the  Government  by  paying 
the  penalty  of  double  duties  and  other 
charges,    in   all   about   $1,000.      Official 
statements  have  been  published  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  efifect  that  this  settlement 
was  approved  by  Secretary  Shaw;  that 
after  the  matter  had  been  discussed  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting,   Secretary  Moody  and 
Postmaster-General  Payne  w^ere  directed 
to   make   an   investigation   during   their 
visit  to  Porto  Rico ;  and  that  they  recom- 
mended the  dismissal  of  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings   upon    payment    of    the    civil 
penalties.     Mr.   Payne  explains  that  he 
was  advised  by  Secretary  Shaw  that  it 
was  customary  to  settle  such  cases  upon 
the  payment  of  fines   where   the   goods 
had  not  been  imported  for  sale ;  that  in 
these  cases  the  fines  were  paid,  and  that, 
therefore,  Secretary  Moody  and  himself 
felt   justified   in   recommending  that  no 
further  action  be  taken. — The  Mayor  of 
Mayaguez  has  been  arrested  for  fraud, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
is  held  in  $50,000  upon  several  charges 
of  the  same  kind.    By  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,  the   municipal   police   have   been 
dismissed  and  insular  officers  have  been 
substituted  for  them. 

After  overcoming  the 
M  o  r  o  s  at  Bacolod, 
Captain  Pershing  had 
another  engagement  with  an  in- 
trenched force  on  his  way  to  Marahui. 
Many  natives  were  killed  in  this  afifair, 
and  the  troops  then  established  their 
control  of  the  entire  Lake  Lanao  dis- 
trict. Nonucan,  a  friendly  Datto,  has 
died  Qf  cholera,   and   several   cases   of 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


the  disease  are  reported  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp. — General  Llanera,  an  insur- 
gent   commander    who    recently    was 
brought  back  from   Guam   to   Manila, 
where  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
was  arrested  last  week  upon  proof  that 
he  had  become  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
insurrectionists. — The    wreck    of    Ad- 
miral  Montojo's  flagship,  the  '*  Reina 
Christina,"   which   went   down    in   the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay,  has  been  raised. 
In  the  bows,  where  the  hospital  was 
situated,  eighty  skeletons  were  found. 
One  of  Dewey's  eight-inch  shells  ex- 
ploded   there.      In    another   place    the 
skeleton  and  sword  of  Captain  Cadalzo 
were   discovered.      This  ship  went   to 
the  bottom  immediately  after  the  Ad- 
miral  had   transferred  his   flag  to  the 
''  Isla  de  Cuba,"  and  the  condition  of 
the  valves  shows  that  she  was  scuttled. 
The  skeletons  will  be  carried  to  Spain. 
— Monsignor  F;  Z.  Rooker,  Secretary 
of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  appointed  Bishop  of 
Nueva    Caceres. — Negotiations    for    the 
friars'  lands  are  still  delayed  by  the  ex- 
cessive prices  demanded  for  the  prop- 
erty.— Among  the  papers  taken  from 
the  insurgents  has  been  found  a  docu- 
ment in  the  handwriting  of  Aguinaldo, 
commissioning    two    Filipinos    to    kill 
General    Otis.      It    is    dated    nearly    a 
month  before  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties  with   Aguinaldo's    army    ih    Feb- 
ruary, 1899. 

e     ^    T^      •  The      revolution      at 

Santo  Domingo       ^  -r-,, 

banto   Dommgo,  as  to 

the  causes  of  which  the  world  is  en- 
tirel}^  ignorant,  has  been  rather  bloody 
the  past  few  days.  The  revolutionists, 
w^ho  hold  San  Domingo  City,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Republic,  have  repulsed  the 
encircling  Government  besiegers  in  sev- 
eral severe  fights,  but  they  have  had  to 
abandon  their  outworks,  so  that  now 
they  hold  only  the  city  proper.  It  is 
not  expected,  however,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  out  much  longer.  The  for- 
eign Consuls  have  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  settlement  between  Gen- 
eral Vasquez  and  the  revolutionists, 
but  so  far  without  avail.  Neither  side 
would  accept  their  recommendation 
that  the  arms  should  be  surrendered  on 
both  sides,  and  that  a  mixed  Commi§- 
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The  British  Post 
Office  Banks 


sion  slioukl  rule  the  Republic  until  an 
election  could  be  held  and  a  president 
legally  installed.  German,  Italian  and 
American  gun  boats  have  arrived  along 
the  coast,  and  fifty  blue  jackets  were 
landed  last  week  from  the  "  Atlanta  " 
to  protect  the  American  Consulate.  In 
the  meantime  each  faction  has  a  gun 
boat  at  its  disposal,  which  seems  care- 
fully to  avoid  the  other,  but  which 
bombards  peaceful  ports  not  protected 
by  the  foreign  men-of-war.  At  the 
city  of  Monte  Cristi  the  revolution  is 
especially  active,  and  last  week  a  land- 
ing force  from  the  revolutionary  gun 
boat  "  Independencia  "  succeeded  in 
kidnapping  all  the  officials  in  town, 
who  unsuspectingly  believed  the  ''Inde- 
pendencia "  was  in  the  Government 
employ.  In  the  meantime  the  war 
goes  on,  while  the  usual  suffering  of 
the  innocents  and  the  insecurity  of  life 
and  property  continue. 

The  removal  of  the 
headquarters  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  to  its  new  premises  in  West  Ken- 
sington calls  attention  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  that  institution.  The  site  on 
which  the  new  building  is  erected  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Olympia  Annex  and 
covers  an  area  of  a  little  over  four  acres 
of  ground.  The  building  itself  is  a  gi- 
gantic structure  which  has  been  four 
years  under  construction  and  which  cost 
about  £270,000.  In  1861,  when  the  Post 
Office  Banks  were  first  established,  a 
single  room  in  the  General  Post  Office 
east  was  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
headquarters  staff  with  its  twenty  clerks. 
In  1880  the  department  had  grown  so 
that  it  was  removed  to  an  establishment 
of  its  own  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and 
in  that  year  provision  was  made  for  the 
savings  of  the  humblest  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  slips  to  which  unused  penny  post- 
age stamps  could  be  attached,  and  which, 
when  filled  with  stamps  representing  one 
shilling  in  value,  would  be  accepted  as  a 
deposit  of  that  sum — this  being  the  mini- 
mum. At  the  present  time  not  far  short 
of  iioo,ooo  is  saved  by  this  means  an- 
nually. In  the  same  year  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  investment  of  small 
sums    of    money   in   Government   stock 


through  the  Post  Office  savings  banks, 
and  in  1884  a  plan  of  life  insurance  and 
annuities  was  added  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  department.  Since  then  other 
extensions  to  its  service  have  been  made. 
During  its  forty  years  of  existence  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  bank  has  in- 
creased from  twenty  persons  to  3,062. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  9,000,000  de- 
positors;  and  15,000,000  deposits  and  6,- 
000,000  withdrawals  are  made  in  the 
year  through  the  14,000  Post  Office 
banks  now  in  existence. 

The  Irish  National        ?!\  ^^/^l    l6th    the 
Convention  ^^^^h  National  Con- 

vention met  in  the 
famous  Round  Room  of  the  Mansion 
to  discuss  the  Land  bill,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  chamber  was  crowded, 
every  seat  being  taken  and  the  aisles  be- 
ing filled  with  a  solid  mass.  In  all  there 
were  some  2,000  delegates  present,  who 
sat  and  stood  listening  to  the  speeches 
for  six  hours,  with  noisy  enthusiasm  to 
be  sure,  but  no  turbulence.  Mr.  Red- 
mond presided  and  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  strong  speech.  "  This  conven- 
tion," he  declared,  ''  is  the  most  solemn, 
the  most  momentous  event  in  the  history 
of  living  Irishmen,  with  the  exception  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  bill. 
There  are  in  the  lives  of  nations,  as  there 
are  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  oppor- 
tunities which,  once  lost,  can  never  be 
regained.  Such  an  occasion  I  believe 
the  present  to  be."  He  said  that  what- 
ever defects  Mr.  Wyndham's  bill  might 
have  its  object  was  at  least  the  com- 
plete and  final  abolition  of  landlordism. 
Ireland  was  united  as  she  never  was 
before,  and  each  man  should  weigh 
well  his  words  and  remember  that  the 
welfare  of  unborn  generations  might 
depend  upon  the  decision  now  made  by 
the  convention.  "  And,"  he  said  in 
conclusion,  **  let  us  give  the  world, 
which  is  watching  us,  by  our  orderli- 
ness, wisdom  and  restraint,  proof  of 
our  capacity  for  self-government." 
Other  speeches  followed,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  same  spirit,  William 
O'Brien  and  Michael  Davitt  being 
most  enthusiastically  received.  In  the 
end  the  convention  accepted   in  prin- 
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ciple  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  Irish 
Land  bill,  and  intrusted  to  John  E. 
Redmond  and  his  party  the  task  of  se- 
curing serious  amendments  to  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
next  day  the  subject  of  amendments 
was  debated  more  in  detail.  Most  of 
these  amendments  were  proposed  by 
William  O'Brien,  and  covered  several 
important  questions,  including  de- 
mands for  a  more  generous  treatment 
of  the  congested  districts  and  of  the 
laborers.  One  very  serious  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Michael  Davitt 
to  the  effect  that  the  principle  of  the 
American  Homestead  law  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  bill  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  peasants  from  the  results  of 
improvident  borrowing  and  the  opera- 
tion of  land  grabbers  and  land  jobbers. 
In  order  to  belie  the  utterances  of  a 
number  of  the  English  newspapers,  Mr. 
Redmond  introduced  a  strong  home 
rule  resolution,  declaring  that  Ireland 
would  never  be  content  until  she  ob- 
tained complete  self-government.  "  No 
substitute,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  can  or  will 
be  accepted."  After  the  meeting  Mr. 
Redmond  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  press : 

"  The  convention  was  the  most  important 
Nationalist  assembly  held  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  100  years.  If  its  recommendations  be 
substantially  carried  out  by  the  Government 
the  land  question  will  be  settled  and  the  whole 
future  of  Ireland  will  be  full  of  hope.  The 
convention's  recommendations  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  land  conference, 
and  they  will  be  presented  to  the  Government 
as  the  demands  of  both  landlords  and  tenants. 
I  have  the  strongest  possible  hope  that  the 
Government  will  have  the  wisdom  to  accept 
them.  If  all  goes  well,  the  result  will  be  the 
absolute  end  of  the  land  war  in  Ireland  and 
the  union  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  inevitable  result  of  the  conces- 
sion, almost  immediately,  certainly  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  of  a  system 
of  national  self-government. 

"  I  congratulate  the  whole  Irish  race  at  home 
and  abroad  on  this  most  magnificent  result  of 
the  labors,  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  men 
who  have  conducted  the  Irish  National  move- 
ment in  the  past  few  years,  and  who,  I  hope, 
will  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  their  principles. 

"This  blessed  situation  is  largely  due  to  the 
magnificent  support  we  have  received  from  the 
Irish  in  America  and  American  public  opinion 
generally." 


The    South   African   labor 

„  ^,  ^'^  ^  .  question  still  continues  to 
South   Africa     /  -^   ^   ^    \     i^\      •       tt 

be  agitated  both  m  Eng- 
land and  Africa.  Recently  a  meeting 
was  summoned  in  Johannesburg  to 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
labor  to  take  the  place  of  negroes  in  the 
mines.  On  the  day  before  Sir  George 
Farrar,  one  of  the  largest  employers  of 
labor  on  the  Rand,  had  addressed  a 
gathering  of  miners  and  residents  of 
Boksburg  on  the  subject  and  had  advo- 
cated the  introduction  of  Asiatics.  Some 
of  the  statistics  in  his  speech  were  sig- 
nificant. He  said  that  a  liberal  esUmate 
gave  a  population  of  6,000,000  natives 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  of  whom  only 
370,000  could  be  counted  upon  for  work. 
The  deficiency  of  natives  for  the  gold  and 
coal  mines  on  the  Rand  was  91,084,  and 
in  five  years  the  labor  required  would  be 
300,000  besides  the  men  needed  for  rail- 
way construction,  public  work,  etc.  He 
looked  for  no  success  in  the  attempts  to 
recruit  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  de- 
clared that  Asiatics  gave  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  question.     He  stipulated  that 

"  if  Asiatics  unfortunately  have  to  be  brought 
into  this  country  they  can  only  be  brought  un- 
der Government  control,  and  only  as  unskilled 
laborers,  and  must  be  prohibited  from  trading 
and  holding  land  and  competing  with  the  white 
man." 

At  the  meeting  in  Johannesburg,  attended 
by  3,500  people,  a  strong  declaration  was 
made  against  the  proposed  introduction 
of  Asiatic  labor.  Two  speeches  were 
made,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  The  proposer  of  the  motion 
drew  a  bold  picture  of  Chinatown  in  San 
Francisco,  to  show  what  would  happen 
if  Chinese  were  employed  on  the  Rand. 
The  speakers  both  maintained  that  there 
was  plenty  of  labor  to  be  had  in  South 
Africa  itself,  and  their  figures  challenged 
the  statement  made  by  Sir  George 
Farrar. 

Ceylon  ^^  i^^S^  from  statistics  Ceylon 
is  in  a  way  of  prosperity.  The 
pearl  fishery  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  has  been  for  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  80  millions  of  oysters 
available  for  the  present  fishery,  and  in 
the  twelve  days  of  fishing  already  ex- 
pired as  many  as  12  to  13  millions  have 
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been  taken.  The  Government's  share  of 
this  (two-thirds),  being  sold  by  auction 
each  day,  has  reahzed  in  all  Rs.  216,594, 
and  unless  some  unforeseen  reverse 
should  occur,  the  Government  should 
take  in  at  least  a  million  of  rupees  from 
the  present  fishery.  The  total  general 
revenue  of  the  island  for  1902  was 
Rs.  27,166,865,  which  was  about  700,000 
rupees  in  advance  of  the  preceding  year. 
Over  146  million  pounds  of  black  tea 
was  exported  last  year,  besides  nearly 
3  million  pounds  of  green  tea.  The  pres- 
ent tea-growing  industry  is  gradually  re- 
covering from  the  depression  of  the  past 
two  years,  and  a  new  branch  in  "  green 
tea  manufacture,"  specially  for  the  bene- 
fit of  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  growing  to  importance.  Cof- 
fee and  cinchona  have  sunk  into  insigni- 
cance  as  exports,  but  in  their  place  cocoa 
to  the  extent  of  60,455  cwt.  has  been 
shipped,  and  cardamoms  to  the  extent  of 
615,822  pounds.  Other  heavy  exporta- 
tions  are  in  cinnamon,  various  products 
of  the  cocoanut  and  plumbago.  Certain 
of  the  taxes  are  bitterly  complained  of. 
Thus  a  customs  levy  on  imported  rice, 
the  common  food  of  the  poorest  laboring 
classes,  is  particularly  obnoxious.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  toward  suppressing 
the  retail  trade  of  opium  in  the  villages, 
tho  the  loss  to  the  Ceylon  revenue  would 
be  very  slight,  and  the  increasing  sale 
can  only  mean  the  enervation  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  people.  A  Com- 
mission on  Incidence  of  Taxation  is  now 
sitting,  and  one  branch  of  its  labors  will 
be  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  ver- 
nacular education,  if  not  to  make  it  uni- 
versal and  compulsory. 

nu;^  .        J      Until    recently   the   aver- 
Unmese  and  /-.1  •  r  ^  ^  • 

Japanese  ^^^  Chmese  felt  nothmg 
but  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  Japanese,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  in  1900,  in  comparison  with 
the  barbarism  of  certain  of  the  allied 
Powers,  has  done  much  to  change  this 
state  of  feeling.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
continuous  stream  of  the  best  and  most 
promising  youths  of  China  over  to 
Japan  in  order  to  study  the  effects  of 
modern  civilization  on  that  country, 
and  to  discover  how  that  civilization 
enabled  her  to  win  so  signal  a  victory 
in  tlie  war  with  China.     Nearly  every 


province  of  China  has  a  number  of 
young  men  studying  art  and  science  in 
Japan,  and  a  good  many  graduates  of 
the  Chinese  military  academy  and 
other  army  officers  are  taking  three- 
year  courses  in  the  military  institutions 
of  Japan.  There  are  now  not  less  than 
1,166  Chinese  students  in  the  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  and  by  the  end  of  1903 
this  number  will  probably  be  more  than 
doubled.  Chang  Chih-tung  was  the 
first  high  official  to  celebrate  the  new 
Chinese  year  by  sending  more  young 
men  to  Japan.  He  ordered  that  thirty- 
four  of  last  year's  graduates  of  the 
Nanking  Military  Academy  should 
start  immediately  for  Japan  to  com- 
plete their  education. — The  Chinese 
Government  itself  has  made  changes 
in  the  administration  of  its  army.  The 
new  program  provides  that  two  mili- 
tary colleges  shall  be  established,  one 
in  Tientsin  and  the  other  at  Wuchang. 
The  rank  of  General  shall  be  given 
only  to  officers  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  military  colleges,  or  who  have 
the  same  standard  of  attainments. 
Grand  military  maneuvers  shall  be 
held  twice  a  year,  one  in  the  spring  and 
the  other  in  autumn,  and  lastly  the 
Cabinet  shall  summon  to  Peking  from 
time  to  time  the  chief  officers  employed 
in  training  the  troops  in  the  provinces, 
in  order  to  discuss  military  affairs,  and 
to  take  measures  toward  adopting  a 
system  of  universal  conscription  in  the 
empire  in  place  of  the  present  method 
of  raising  temporary  armies. 

T  J        J     .  T-u       I,*  •  The    deter- 

Independent  Thought  in  .        , 

the  French  Catholic  Church     ■^'"^'^    prop- 

aganda  of 
the  independent  scholars  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  France  is  causing  the 
Vatican  almost  as  much  heartache  as 
is  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Paris.  Very  significant  is  the 
movement  headed  by  the  Abbe  Loisy, 
the  leading  biblical  scholar  of  the 
French  Catholic  Church.  Just  at  present 
the  document  issued  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  against  this  savant,  on  the 
basis  of  his  latest  book,  entitled  "  Gos- 
pel and  the  Church,"  is  attracting  more 
than  usual  attention,  as  it  forbids  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  to  read  this  book 
of   a   Catholic   scholar   of   world   wide 
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reputation.  Not  only  was  it  issued 
without  the  Episcopal  imprimatur,  but 
the  Archbishop  declares  that 
"  it  uiulcniiiiK'S  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  especially  the  dignit}-  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  'fradition,  as  also  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  infallibility  of 
knowledge,  and  further  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  resurrection,  the  Eucharist,  the 
divine  establishment  of  the  Papacy,  and  endan- 
gers the  Episcopal  authority." 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  the 
case  of  Loisy,  who  is  theological  pro- 
fessor in  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Paris,  and  others  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing, the  influence  of  advanced  biblical 
research  of  German  Protestantism,  es- 
pecially the  school  of  Harnack,  has  ex- 
ercised such  a  remarkable  influence.  In 
fact,  in  several  cases  whole  French 
seminaries,  altho  under  Church  direc- 
tion and  management,  have  caught  the 
contagion.  In  France  these  protago- 
nists of  new  methods  and  manners  in 
the  theological  thought  of  the  Church 
are  called  "  Les  Abbes  novateurs,"  and 
in  many  cases  teach  a  type  of  evolu- 
tionary theology.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  literary  organ  of  this  movement, 
the  Revue  dii  Clerge  Frangais,  to  which 
Loisy  is  the  main  contributor,  it  is 
indeed  declared  that  revealed  truth  is 
not  capable  of  further  development, 
but  that  nevertheless  the  full  conse- 
quences of  a  doctrine  or  dogma  can  be 
determined  only  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  this  is  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  and  in  this  sense 
all  Catholic  tradition  is  nothing  else 
than  a  development. 

Tv,»  Dii   «       Several  rather  serious 

1  he   Balkan  n-  i  i   • 

States  conflicts  have  occurred  in 

the  troubled  portions  of 
the  Balkan  provinces,  and  there  is  no 
sign  yet  of  pacification.  In  Monastir 
the  situation  is  deplorable.  Murder  and 
every  kind  of  atrocity  are  reported 
daily,  and  are  committed  alike  by  sol- 
diers, Albanians,  Turks  and  Bulga- 
rians. A  village  made  up  exclusively 
of  a  Mussulman  population  of  165  men, 
women  and  children  was  attacked  by 
the  Bulgarians,  and  almost  the  whole 
population  was  brutally  massacred  in 
cold  blood.  The  Sultan's  Commission 
has    quite    failed    to    pacify    the    Alba- 


nians, and  22,000  Turkish  reinforce- 
ments have  already  passed  Uskub  on 
their  way  to  Prisrend,  Mitrovitza  and 
Verisovits.  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  producing  any  effect, 
have  been  practically  imprisoned  at 
Ipek,  Albania,  where  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  Albanians, 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  proposed  re- 
forms and  demand  the  appointment  of 
an  Albanian  Governor.  No  European 
gendarmerie  or  supervisor  has  been 
heard  of  as  yet.  It  is  expected  that 
the  passage  of  revolutionary  bands 
from  Bulgaria  into  Macedonia  will  be- 
gin this  week.  Some  refugees  have  re- 
turned secretly  to  their  villages  in  or- 
der to  prepare  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  These  refugees  are  in  no  less 
terror  of  the  revolutionary  bands  than 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  committees  are 
hostile  to  their  return  lest  it  be  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  acquiescence  in  the 
reforms.  They  assert  that  the  whole 
of  Macedonia  will  rise  and  that  prep- 
arations are  already  made  to  this  end. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  allied  Powers  are 
more  insistent  that  Turkey  in  some 
way  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances. 
On  April  19th  the  Ambassadors  from 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria 
had  audiences  of  the  Sultan,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian Ambassadors  saw  the  Sultan 
jointly,  contrary  to  an  almost  unbroken 
custom.  In  Vienna  the  imperturbable 
serenity  of  Count  Goluchowski,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  no  fear 
of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  present 
troubles.  It  is  declared  that  he  feels 
perfect  confidence  in  the  straightfor- 
wardness and  sincerity  of  the  Russian 
policy.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  Turkey  by 
information  in  regard  to  the  numerous 
cases  of  litigation  between  subjects  of 
the  two  countries.  It  is  always  the 
Russians  who  come  before  the  Otto- 
man tribunals  as  plaintiffs,  and  they  al- 
most always  lose,  to  the  great  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Russian  Embassy.  A 
mixed  Commission  has  now  been 
formed  of  members  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  who  sit  at  the  Porte  to  ex- 
amine all  these  cases  and  report  to  the 
Sultan. 


Toussaint     L'Ouverture:     An     Estimate    by     a 

Fellow-African 

By    the    late    Frederick    Douglass 

Formerly  United   Staies   Minister  to   Haiti 

[The  following  estimate  of  the  distinguished  negro  general  and  statesman,  Toussaint  L'Ou- 
verture, was  intended  to  be  the  Introduction  to  the  English  edition  of  one  of  the  fullest  and  best  Lives 
of  the  famous  Haitian,  written  by  the  late  P'renohman,  Senator  Schoelcher,  who  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
'■  Wilberforce  of  France,"  because  of  the  large  part  which  he  took  in  securing  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  all  the  French  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Kevohilion  of  1848.  The  proposed  Eng- 
lish edition  of  this  work  never  appeared,  and  this  essay,  which,  curiously  enough,  was  written 
while  its  author  was  the  American  diplomatic  representative  to  Toussaiut's  country,  now  appears  in 
print  for  the  first  time  The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  occurs 
next  week,  Monday,  April  27th.  Aside  from  the  article's  timeliness  on  this  account,  it  will  also  be  read 
with  peculiar  interest  just  now  on  account  of  what  is  said  on  the  general  negro  problem. — Editor.] 


TO  write  out  a 
full  and  fair 
estimate  o  f 
the  life  and  works 
of  a  great  black  man 
Hke  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  and  in 
such  a  manner  that 
it  shall  be  favorably 
received  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United 
States,  is  a  task  not 
easily  performed. 
Whether  attempted 
by  a  Frenchman  or 
by  an  American,  by 
a  white  man  or  by  a 
black  man,  the  un- 
dertaking, in  some 
respects,  will  prob- 
ably be  a  failure. 

Even  in  regard 
to  the  character  of 
Toussaint  himself. 
there  is  danger  of  an 
incorrect  measure- 
ment.    The    author 

may  intend  to  be  strictly  just,  to  hold  per- 
fectly fair  and  steady  the  scales  in  which 
he  proposes  to  weigh  his  hero's  worth, 
and  yet  he  may  find  that  he  has  missed  his 
honest  aim.  The  moral  atmosphere,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but,  more  or  less, 
that  of  the  civilized  world,  is  against  his 
undertaking.  The  external  pressure  is 
unequal,  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  men  of 
African  descent  to  be  heavily  shadowed 
by  a  cloud  and  they  must  wait  to  have  it 
dispelled   before   they    can    be   properly 


seen,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  others. 
Suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  a  drop 
of  African  blood  in 
the  veins  of  a  man, 
however  able  and 
distinguished,  i  s  a 
blight  and  mildew 
upon  his  life  for 
American  society. 
He  is  regarded  by 
the  many  as  outside 
the  pale  of  social 
brotherhood.  Avert- 
ed eyes  meet  him  at 
every  turn  in  the 
path  of  life.  Even 
the  Christianity  o  f 
his  times  scarcely  in- 
cludes him  and  evi- 
dently cares  more 
for  him  abroad  than 
a  t    home,    afar    off 
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than   near 
His    race 
and    his 


at   hand. 

is    hated 

color    is 


crime.  The  verdict  of  both  court  and 
country  is  against  him  in  advance  of 
e  idence  or  argument.  Under  such  con- 
ditions a  man  can  do  but  little  to  gain  a 
creditable  standing  either  in  the  favor 
or  the  conduct  of  the  community. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  world  more 
blinding  than  race  prejudice,  and  there 
are  but  few  things  more  inflexible  and 
persistent.  Against  the  claims  of  truth 
and  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  brotherly 
kindness,  it  stands  like  a  wall  of  brass. 
Reason  and  common  sense  dash  them- 
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selves  against  it  in  vain.  Individual  men 
have  risen  and  are  rising  above  it,  but 
the  masses  are  ever  under  its  sway  and 
direction.  In  one  form  or  another  it  has 
existed  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
It  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Moses 
and  confronted  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
at  the  birth  of  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
No  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  it 
said,  and  the  Jews  should  have  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Samaritans.  In  some  parts 
of  our  own  country  to-day  "  There  is 
no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  one,"  and 
neither  Irishman,  Jew  nor  Chinaman  is 
fully  included  in  the  high  human  circle. 
But  the  fiercest  wrath  of  this  race  preju- 
dice is  reserved  for  men  and  women  of 
African  blood.  For  the  heads  of  such 
there  is  a  stick  in  every  hand.  The  North 
meets  the  negro  with  scorn  and  proscrip- 
tion, and  the  South  meets  him  with 
lynch  law  and  with  assassination. 

It  must  be  admitted,  if  I  have  rightly 
stated  the  presence,  the  force  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  vulgar  and  absurd  prejudice, 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  Toussaint 
well  before  the  American  people.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  love  of  truth  and  a 
measure  of  candor  to  be  found  here,  and 
this,  with  the  universal  love  of  reading, 
may  bring  the  general  attention  to  the 
claims  even  of  a  great  negro.  This  gen- 
erous side  of  our  countrymen  may  be 
reached  by  this  volume  and  its  publica- 
tion may  also  do  something  toward  dis- 
pelling the  murky  cloud  that  bars  its 
way  among  our  people. at  large. 

But  the  difficulty  of  presenting  to  the 
public  the  life  and  works  of  Toussaint 
lies  not  wholly  on  one  side.  Extremes 
beget  extremes.  There  are  prejudices  for 
the  negro  as  well  as  prejudices  against 
him,  and  neither  are  to  be  heeded  in  the 
honest  pursuit  of  truth.  A  man  of  tender 
and  humane  sensibilities,  deeply  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  immeasurable 
wrongs  of  which  the  negro  has  been  the 
victim  for  ages,  may,  in  the  fervor  of  a 
feeling  thus  excited,  do  a  little  more  than 
justice  to  the  negro  and  less  than  justice 
to  what  may  be  his  vices.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  been  the  more  amazed  or 
amused  at  some  descriptions  T  have  read 
and  heard  of  the  negro's  perfections, 
some  making  him  out  a  very  angel  of 
piety,  a  natural  born  Christian,  a  lamb 
in   docility,   while  the  truth   is  that  the 


negro  is  in  all  respects  simply  a  man,  one 
who  possesses  the  possibilities  of  all  the 
virtues  and  of  all  the  vices  common  to 
all  other  varieties  of  mankind.  No  bet- 
ter, no  worse.  The  angel  in  him  is  as 
lovely  as  in  any  other  description  of  man ; 
and  the  brute  is,  in  him,  not  less  visible 
or  brutal  than  in  any  other.  We  differ 
as  the  waves,  but  are  one  as  the  sea. 

But  in  addition  to  these  prejudices  for 
and  against  the  negro,  tending  to  obscure 
the  truth,  there  is  apt  to  come  a  certain 
enthusiasm  in  those  who  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  negro,  which  may  conduct 
one  a  little  aside  from  the  truth,  which 
should  ever  be  our  aim  and  to  be  attained 
at  whatever  cost. 

There  is  much  in  the  character  and 
career  of  Toussaint  that  touches  the  hu- 
mane and  poetic  side  of  human  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  transcendent 
qualities  and  of  his  own  warm  heart  the 
author  may  be  easily  led  to  do  injustice 
to  his  own  head. 

Of  course  the  tendency  against  the 
negro  is  much  stronger  than  any  that  is 
yet  developed  for  him,  and  it  is  against 
this  adverse  tendency  that  both  the 
writer  and  the  reader  should  be  on  their 
guard.  Men  are  not  unlike  sheep.  They 
are  apt  to  go  with  the  multitude  and  often 
blindly.  It  is  much  easier  to  conform  to 
popular  sentiment  than  to  confront  and 
oppose  it. 

Again,  there  are  two  standards  by 
which  the  greatness  of  individual  men  is 
measured,  and  what  result  we  shall  reach 
in  our  estimate  of  Toussaint  will  in  great 
measure  depend  upon  which  standard  of 
measurement  we  apply  to  him.  One 
standard  of  measurement  is  the  ethno- 
logical standard,  based  upon  points  of 
difference  of  color  and  features  in  races ; 
the  other  is  the  standard  based  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  common  and 
essential  humanity  of  all  races,  and  ap- 
plied to  all  human  beings  alike,  of  what- 
ever country  or  complexion.  When  a 
man  affirms  that  he  prefers  an  honest 
negro  to  a  dishonest  white  man,  and  that 
he  would  rather  have  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  negro  than  that  of  an  ignorant 
white  man,  one  need  not  hesitate  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  measuring  men  by  the 
ethnological  standard  and  not  by  that 
broader  and  better  one  that  judges  men 
by  character  rather  than  by  color  or  race. 
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But  worse  still.  Adopting  this  limited 
method  of  judgment,  the  negro  often  gets 
liis  best  taken  for  his  worst  and  gets  no 
justice  at  all.  What  is  applauded  in  the 
white  man  is  abhorred  in  the  black  man. 
George  Washington,  leading  his  coun- 
trymen through  a  seven  years'  war  for 
freedom,  is  regarded  as  a  paragon  of 
patriotism  and  of  all  that  is  noble  in  man- 
hood. Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  moved  by 
the  same  heroic  spirit  to  the  like  effort, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  contemporary 
Christian  world  as  a  moral  monster  de- 
serving death  by  the  hangman's  halter. 
Washington  was  fighting  for  political 
freedom ;  Toussaint  was  fighting-  against 
a  personal  slavery,  one  hour  of  which, 
to  the 
Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, was  worse 
than  ages  of  that 
which  Washington 
rose  in  rebellion  to 
oppose.  Yet  in  the 
eye  of  the  world, 
and  according  to  this 
partial  standard  of 
measurement,  the 
one  was  a  saint,  the 
other  was  a  sinner; 
the  one  was  an  honor 
t  o  human  nature, 
the  other  was  a 
dastardly  felon. 

The  same  method 
of  judgment  was  ap- 
plied to  Denmark 
Vesey  at  Charleston, 
t  o  N  a  t  Turner  at 
Southampton,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  John  Brown  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Had  these  men  espoused  the 
cause  of  wdiite  men  instead  of  that  of 
poor,  despised  colored  men,  monuments 
of  marble  would  before  this  have  arisen 
to  commeniorate  their  deeds.  Color  and 
race  make  all  the  difference.  What  is 
welcomed  in  the  one  case  is  met  with  re- 
pulse in  the  other. 

There  is  one  other  impediment,  too, 
in  the  case  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
which  does  not  rest  upon  the  accident  of 
race  or  color.  It  is  the  relativeness  of 
greatness  itself.  Thus  it  is  less  easy  to 
discover  and  define  greatness  while  it 
stands  alone  than  when  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  some  admitted  example  of 
greatness.     A   ship   sailing   alone   on   a 
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smooth  sea,  under  a  full  canvas  and 
making  the  water  foam  under  her  prow, 
will  seem  to  those  upon  her  deck  to  be 
making  nuich  better  speed  than  when 
another  vessel  is  alongside  sailing  the 
same  way  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  In 
other  words,  it  is  easier  to  discover  a 
giant  among  pigmies  than  among  giants. 
It  was  thus  with  Toussaint.  His  work 
was  peculiar  and  his  character  unique. 
r>oth  his  task  and  the  material  with  which 
he  had  to  work  were  of  an  uncommon 
nature.  In  fact  he  was  without  example 
and  stands  alone.  He  not  only  had  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  but  he  had 
to  make  wood  take  the  place  of  iron  and 
to  make  a  rope  of  sand  strong  as  a  chain  of 

steel.  He  had  to 
make  what  were 
considered  things 
into  men,  property 
into  persons,  to 
make  slaves  who 
had  always  cowered 
before  their  haughty 
masters  to  confront 
these  same  masters 
with  the  port  and 
dignity  of  freemen 
determined  to  be 
free  at  whatever  cost 
to  themselves  or  to 
others.  It  was  a 
Herculean  task,  and 
required  a  moral 
Hercules  to  perform 
i  t  .  Great  generals 
have  done  great 
things,  but  nothing 
greater  than  did  this 
man  when  measured  by  their  different 
circumstances.  It  is  not  merely  or  prin- 
cipally his  success  that  bespeaks  Tous- 
saint's  merit.  It  is  the  faith  and  cour- 
age of  the  man  which  should  most  dis- 
tinguish him.  The  contest  into  which  he 
flung  himself  was  desperate  enough  to 
appal  any  ordinary  courage.  He  was  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  The  wealth, 
valor  and  military  skill  of  the  most  war- 
like nation  of  modern  times  were  em- 
ployed against  him.  The  interest  and 
moral  sentiment  of  the  Christian  world 
were  also  largely  against  him.  All  the 
sister  islands  of  Haiti  were  slave-hold- 
ing and  were,  therefore,  against  him.  He 
had  to  match  the  fire-arms  of  France 
with  the  wooden  arms  of  Haiti.     It  was 
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rags  against  uniforms,  poverty  against 
wealth,  and  ignorant  mobs  against 
trained  soldiers.  Other  men  have  done 
great  things  in  great  circumstances. 
Toussaint  did  great  things  against  cir- 
cumstances, or  rather  he  made  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  made  not  only  the  ship 
but  the  sea  upon  which  he  floated  to 
victory  and  freedom.  The  fire  and  forti- 
tude of  his  soldiers  proceeded  from 
himself.  No  war  was  ever  undertaken 
by  Washington  or  Wellington  which, 
upon  its  face,  appeared  more  hopeless  of 
success. 

Then,    in    measuring    this    man,    we 
should    consider    also    the    point    from 
whence  he  came.     Other  liberators  and 
saviors  of  men  have  come  from  above. 
This  man  came  from  below.     It  is  not 
the  lowly  slave,  but  the  high  born  free- 
man from  whom  we  are  taught  to  expect 
great  things.     It  is  the  man  whose  neck 
has  never  bowed  to  the  yoke,  whose  limbs 
have  never  been  galled  by  the  bondman's 
chain,  whose  flesh  has  never  been  torn  by 
the  driver's  lash,  and  whose  primal  man- 
hood has  never  been  crushed  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  tyrant,  who  usually  has  the 
spirit  and  eloquence  to  rouse  the  masses 
to  deeds  of  daring  and  himself  becomes 
the  leader  of  a  liberating  host.    But  here 
we   have   a   slave   in   possession  of   and 
employing  the   highest   qualities   of   the 
freeman.      This    in    itself   is    something 
great.    But  why  did  not  his  fellow  slaves 
refuse  to  be  led  by  him,  saying,  ''  You 
are  the  same  as  ourselves !     Who  made 
you  a  commander  over  us?''     The  fact 
that  his  people  believed  in  him  is  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  the  greatness  of  the 
man.    In  this  respect  he  was  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule. 

On  broad  philosophic  principles  the 
starting  point  of  Toussaint  was  against 
him.  He  was  proclaimed  unfit  for  the 
position  to  which  he  was  called.  His 
antecedents  made  him  a  follower,  while 
his  nature  made  him  a  leader.  The  poet 
says,  truly,  "  It  is  the  hand  of  little  em- 
ployment that  hath  the  daintier  touch." 
Sensibility  is  at  the  bottom  of  revolt.  Men 
feel  before  they  think,  and  think  before 
they  act.  Sensibility  comes  of  gentle 
usage.  The  iron  hand  of  slavery  blunts 
and  destroys,  in  large  measure,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  slave.  Moses  was  fitted  to 
slay  the  Egyptian   who  was  ill  treating 


a  Hebrew,  by  being  brought  up  in  the 
king's  palace  and  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
the  king's  daughter.     Raised  above  the 
dead  level  of  his  animal  wants  the  slave 
has   created   in   him   a  higher  range   of 
wants,    still   more   exacting.      Give   him 
food,  clothes,  a  good  bed  and  time  for 
recreation   and   thought   and   you   make 
him  a  full-fledged  rebel  against  slavery. 
But  Toussaint  illustrates  in  some  degree 
both  sides  of  this  seemingly  contradic- 
tory proposition.     He  was  slave  enough 
to  seem  contented  with  his  lot,  but  his 
easy  condition  was  a  preparation  for  bet- 
ter things.     He  was  a  favored  slave  and 
almost  a  free  man.    He  was  his  master's 
coachman,  and  the  distance  between  the 
coach  and  the  family  was  not  great.  The 
intelligence  on  the  inside  sometimes  ex- 
tends to  the  man  on  the  box.    Toussaint 
had  a  chance  to  hear  much,  to  learn  much 
and  to  think  much,  and  he  doubtless  did 
all  three.    He  was  not  tortured  by  cruel- 
ty,   famished   by   hunger,   worn   out   by 
labor,   or   hardened   by   brutal   chastise- 
ments.   It  is  easy  to  see  that  as  his  phys- 
ical wants  diminished  his  mental  wants 
must  have  increased.     Yet  on  the  face 
of  it  there  was  something  strange  in  the 
fact  that  such  a  man  should  all  at  once 
become  a  leader  of  insurgents  against  a 
slavery  that  to  him  had  been  so  mild.  His 
time  of  life,  too,  tended  to  increase  this 
strangeness.     He  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
a  time  when  men  are  generally  averse  to 
change  and  are  supposed  to  shrink  from 
new  conditions  of  existence.    But  no  one 
except  himself  knew  how  deeply  he  was 
aflfected  by  the  simple  thought  of  being 
a   slave,   tho  in  his  case  the  conditions 
were   easy   and  had    been    long    borne. 
What  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  his 
master    and  of  those    who    knew    how 
kindly  he  had  been   treated   when   they 
discovered  him  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion 
against  slavery.     It  was  like  a  bolt  from 
a  cloudless  tropical  sky ;  or  rather  a  sud- 
den upheaval  from  subterranean  depths 
and  darkness,  an  outpouring  of  volcanic 
fire  and  noxious  vapors. 

It  meant  that  now  Santo  Domingo  was 
to  become  a  perfect  hell  of  horrors,  and 
the  tenderly  treated  Toussaint  was  there- 
after to  be  seen  as  by  the  lurid  glare  of  a 
furnace  infernal,  where  men  ceased  to 
be  men  and  became  devils  incarnate  who 
gloated   over  human   blood,   laughed   at 
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human  agony  and  mocked  at  despairing 
innocence.      For   since   the   days   of   the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  when  bigotry  in  the 
name  of  reHgion  raised  high  its  bloody 
hand  against  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
there   has  been   nothing  to   surpass   the 
terrible  scenes  enacted  in  Santo  Domingo. 
In  this  sanguinary  struggle,  if  mercy  was 
still  found  lurking  in  one  breast,  it  was 
in  that  of  Toussaint.    For  the  sake  of  the 
much   maligned   negro   I   am   glad   that 
Toussaint    was    a    negro,    and    was    the 
negro  that  he  was.    My  residence  in  Haiti 
has  fully  satisfied  me  on  this  point.     He 
was  a  full  blooded  negro.    His  busts  and 
portraits  leave  no  doubt  of  his  origin. 
His  color,  his  features  and  hair  tell  the 
whole  story.     No  part  of  his  greatness 
can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  kinship  with  the 
white  race.     He  stands  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  is  possible  under  a  woolly 
head,  negro  features  and  a  black  skin. 
\\'hat   nature   has   done   nature   can   do 
again.     A  Toussaint  number  one  makes 
possible   a  Toussaint  number  two,   and 
many  to  follow.     It  is  said  that  he  was 
an  exception.    So  he  was,  but  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  other  great  men  are  ex- 
ceptions.   All  Englishmen  are  not  Peels, 
Gladstones  and  Brights,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans are  not  Websters,  Clays  and  Conk- 
lings,  but  the  races  which  have  produced 
these  can  produce  others  like  them.   The 
material  will  not  be  exhausted  while  the 
race  remains.    We  dare  to  think  of  Tous- 
saint in  this  light  and  to  view  him  with 
the  same  complacency  with  which  other 
varieties   of   mankind   view   their   great 
men.    We  present  him  as  a  standing  reply 
to  the  assertion  of  negro  inferiority. 

But  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  ex- 
ample afforded  in  Toussaint  was  not 
confined  to  the  negro.  He  had  a  mission 
to  the  whole  white  world  scarcely  less 
important  than  to  the  negro.  His  coming 
was  a  great  and  much  needed  awakening. 
The  slavery  of  the  Christian  world  was 
more  disturbed  by  him  than  by  any  man 
prior  to  him.  He  taught  slaveholders  of 
every  color  in  every  land  the  danger  of 
goading  to  madness  the  energy  that 
slumbers  in  the  black  man's  arm. 

My  appointment  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Haiti  afforded  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  learn  more  of  this  remark- 
able man  and  of  the  estimation  in  which 


he  is  held  by  his  countrymen.  It  was 
with  keen  regret  that  I  discovered  that  in 
Haiti  the  memory  of  Toussaint  is  not 
held  in  the  honor  which  it  deserves.  Very 
little  is  said  of  him  there  and  that  little 
is  not  much  in  his  praise.  His  case  is 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  a 
prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  among  his  own  kinsmen. 

The  absence  of  appreciation  of  Tous- 
saint in  Haiti  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
facts  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  blood- 
thirsty and  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
complete  separation  of  his  country  from 
France.  He  was  also  blamed  for  com- 
pelling his  countrymen  to  work  and  to 
keep  the  productiveness  of  the  country 
up  to  the  point  attained  in  the  time  of 
slavery.  No  one  pretends  that  Toussaint 
was  not  a  friend  to  his  people  and  a 
valiant  friend  of  their  freedom,  but  he 
was,  they  insist,  too  much  of  a  French- 
man. Strange  that  the  very  people  who 
say  this  to-day  are  themselves  wedded 
to  the  French.  They  send  their  children 
to  France  to  be  educated ;  are  proud  of 
their  French  language,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  many  of  them  take  shelter  un- 
der the  citizenship  of  France  even  when 
proposing  to  spend  their  days  in  Haiti. 

But  the  memory  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  is  not  confined  and  will  not 
be  confined  to  his  own  country.  He  was 
too  great  for  such  limitations.  His  char- 
acter and  works  make  him  the  property 
of  mankind,  and  the  best  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  civilized  world  will  cherish 
and  vindicate  his  memory  and  execrate 
the  base  treatchery  and  remorseless 
cruelty  that  left  him  to  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger  in  the  icy  damps  of  a  gloomy 
prison. 

"  Sleep  calmly  in  thy  dungeon  tomb, 

Beneath  Besangon's  alien  sky, 
Dark  Haytien ! — for  the  time  shall  come, 

Yea,  even  now  is  nigh — 
When,  everywhere,  thy  name  shall  be 
Redeemed  from  color's  infamy; 
And  men  shall  learn  to  speak  of  thee 
As  one  of  earth's  great  spirits,  born 
In  servitude,  and  nursed  in  scorn. 
Casting  aside  the  weary  weight 
And  fetters  of  its  low  estate, 
In  that  strong  majesty  of  soul 

Wliich  knows  no  color,  tongue,  or  clime — 
Which  still  hath  spurned  the  base  control 

Of  tyrants  through  all  time!" 


The    Last    Days    of    Frederick    Douglass 

By  J.   E.   Rankin,   D.D.,    LL.D. 

Prfsident  of  Howard   University 

IN  his  later  years  ]\Ir.  Douglass  was  drawn  from  his  great  life  work,  had  his 
often  urged  to  take  up  his  resi-  days  of  sadness ;  Daniel  Webster  re- 
dence  in  some  black  belt  of  the  tired  to  Mansfield,  like  another  lion  of 
country  and  seek  a  place  in  the  halls  of  Lucerne,  with  his  wounded  paw  still 
Congress.  He  knew  the  danger  of  on  the  shield  of  the  Constitution  ;  Hor- 
such  an  attempt  too  well.  His  style  ace  Greeley  was  tempted  by  the  flesh 
of  eloquence  was  after  the  highest  pots  of  Egypt,  lost  his  balance  and  died 
models.  He  knew  there  was  not  much  under  a  cloud ;  and  Charles  Sumner 
market  for  this  commodity  in  the  Cap-  said  once  to  General  Howard  that  his 
itol.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  supple  life  was  a  failure;  and  out  of  harmony 
methods  of  the  modern  politician,  with  the  great  constituency  that  had 
Think  of  this  man  buying  a  seat  in  hailed  him  as  their  expounder,  with 
Congress!  Think  of  him  as  corrupt-  the  hero  and  statesman  who  had  taken 
ible  and  corrupting.  Think  of  a  star  the  perils  of  a  five  years'  war  to  make 
buying  a  place  in  the  firmament;  di-  good  his  own  brave  words  in  the  Sen- 
verging  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  ate  Chamber,  he  passed  away.  But 
pathway  of  its  orbit.  It  is  true,  his  either  from  the  more  perfect  poise  of 
figure  would  have  graced  any  legisla-  his  nature  or  from  his  education  of  half 
tive  body  ;  his  words  of  wisdom  would  a  century  in  waiting,  or  from  the  good 
have  weighed  their  full  weight  where  Providence  of  God,  Mr.  Douglass  was 
once  Webster  and  Sumner  had  spoken;  more  fortunate.  He  did  not  die  with- 
and  the  robes  of  a  Senator  would  have  out  the  sight.  There,  on  Cedar  Hill, 
become  him  well.  The  Empire  State  Anacostia,  in  a  substantial  Maryland 
could  have  given  them  to  him.  But  mansion,  to  which  his  many  friends 
when  they  offered  him  this  Saul's  often  made  a  pilgrimage,  and  whose 
armor  he  knew  it  was  not  fit  for  him  ;  hospitalities  were  always  free,  he 
and  tho  he  had  handled  the  sword  of  waited  till  his  change  came.  The  waters 
the  conquered  Goliath,  he  preferred  to  of  the  Anacostia  and  Potomac  greeted 
leave  it  hanging  in  Freedom's  halls  as  each  other  with  responsive  flash  be- 
a  trophy.  He  was  content  to  go  down  neath  his  gaze.  Beyond  and  above  him 
to  his  grave  in  peace,  modestly  filling  lifted  to  his  eye  the  dome  of  the  Cap- 
positions  to  which  spirits  of  a  far  in-  itol.  Daily  he  saw  the  sun  from  the 
ferior  make  were  amply  competent.  East  gild  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the 
Madame  Necker  has  said:  summit,  descending  till  all  the  snowy 
"Eminent  positions  arc  like  the  summits  of  '^^^^\  ^^;as  illuminated  and  the  building 
n.cks;  only  eagles  and  reptiles  can  get  there;  "OO^ied  WMth  light.  It  was  a  perpetual 
creatures  that  fly  and  creatures  that  crawl."      '  Parable    of    the    manner    in    which    the 

nation    itself    had    been    flooded    with 

(  rawhng  never  had  been  in  his  line,  glory.      Dailv,   too,   he   saw   the   same 

And  he  had  folded  his  great  wings  in  orb  go  down'in  the  West,  and  thought 

the  eyrie  of  Freedom,  and  did  not  care  of  his  own  sunset  of  life  as  he  verged 

to  stretch  them  again  for  such  a  flight  toward  his  four-score  years.     There,  in 

^^  }^^^-       ,    ,  .  a  domestic  circle    fulf  of  large  intelli- 

One  sad  thing  about  the  last  day  of  gence  and  true  Christian  culture,  a  cir- 

great    reformers    is   the   fact   that   the  cle  of  which  he  was  always  the  central 

movements  in  which  they  have  partici-  attraction     and     the     radiant     center, 

pated  often  fall  short  of  their  expecta-  might  he  well  say  with  Simeon  of  old 

tion,    or    move    on    beyond    them    and  "Now   lettest   thou    thy   servant   depart 

leave  them  stranded  like  a  disused  ves-  in  peace:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 

sel.     Even  Martin  Luther,  when  with-  salvation." 
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A\'lien  he  began  life  he  saw  the  very 
Church  of  Christ  inexorably  involved 
in  the  coils  of  a  system  as  unlike  to 
Christianity  as  darkness  is  to  light ;  he 
saw  the  republic  which  had  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  truest  evangel  of  free- 
dom ever  framed,  feeding  with  its 
mother  breast  the  progeny  of  a  great 
wrong  that  was  taking  its  very  life- 
blood.  He  had  seen  the  Church  de- 
livered, the  nation  born  again,  and 
now  what  remained  of  life?  The  ma- 
jority were  on  the  other  side. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  in  the 
church — the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
— where  he  statedly  worshiped,  for  he 
had  come  to  die  on  the  bosom  of  that 
Jerusalem  that  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
Mr.  Douglass  appeared  at  a  concert, 
given  by  the  friends  of  the  family  to 
a  young  grandson  about  departing  for 
Europe  to  perfect  himself  on  the  violin. 
After  a  few  well  chosen  words  on  the 
power  of  music,  in  the  last  number  he 
accompanied  the  young  man  on  the 
violin,  playing  a  second  part  to  "Home, 
Sweet  Home ;  "  the  gray-haired  vet- 
eran, the  strong  young  man.  It  was  a 
moment  of  simple  and  touching  grand- 
eur; a  duet  never  to  be  repeated.  Thus 
he,  the  old  man  eloquent,  entered  into 
the  aspirations  of  the  future  in  the  per- 
son of  his  grandson.  This  was  flesh 
of  his  own  flesh  about  to  seek  his  for- 
tune abroad.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
the  instrument.  It  had  sometimes  been 
to  him,  as  the  harp  of  David,  the  shep- 
herd-boy, to  the  evil  spirit  of  King 
Saul. 

But,  as  I  recall  the  scene,  it  has  an- 
other meaning  now.  It  seems  like  the 
orchestral  overture  which  preceded  the 
chorus  of  the  angels  so  soon  to  break 
upon  his  ear  in  Our  Father's  house  of 
many  mansions;  in  that  home  which, 
after  long  exile  on  earth,  rises  to  the 
vision  of  the  redeemed  soul  with  its 
celestial  sweetness.  For  tho  this  man's 
great  battles  were  all  over,  God  took 
not  away  from  him  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  the  fire  by  night.  With 
long  life  he  had  satisfied  him.  His  for- 
mer anti-slavery  associates,  the  later 
recruits  that  took  up  the  battle,  public 
men  who  had  been  prominent  actors 
wath  him  in  speech  and  deed,  had 
nearly  all  fallen  asleep.     The  land  had 


had  a  generation  of  peace.  Mellowed 
by  age,  modest  over  his  wonderful 
triumphs,  kindly  and  forgiving,  thus 
God  took  him.  In  a  moment,  in  a 
twinkling  of  the  eye,  the  summons 
came.  The  great  heart  that  had  beaten 
so  bra\'ely,  ceased.  The  strong  man 
bowed  himself.  The  tent  was  struck, 
folded  together,  and  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, the  light  of  emanci])ation  on  his 
brow,  the  trumpet  call  of  the  emanci- 
pation-angel in  his  ear,  surrendered  his 
spirit  back  to  God  who  gave  it.  Let 
us  thank  God  that  he  lived.  His  in- 
fluence on  the  great  future  has  but  be- 
gun. He  is  the  typical  man  to  the 
Afro-American,  as  ^^^ashington  or  Lin- 
coln to  the  Anglo-American  ;  the  man 
that  never  dies.  There  cannot  be  an- 
other Frederick  Douglass — the  mold  is 
broken.  My  Maryland  has  no  more 
such  clay.  The  voice  of  the  oppressed 
is  no  more  heard  in  the  land.  But  to 
the  end  of  time  there  may  be  thousands 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who 
have  entered  into  his  labors,  who  are 
noble  as  he  was  noble,  heroic  as  he  was 
heroic,  like  him  patient  and  forgiving 
and  strong;  abiding  in  God  ashe  abode, 
and  building  themselves  into  the  cer- 
tainties which  are  to  come. 

This  man  lived  a  pure  life,  paid  his 
honest  debts,  left  a  name  unspotted, 
was  good  as  well  as  great.  He  took 
no  fragments  of  the  Decalog  down 
into  the  grave.  Put  his  figure  in 
bronze.  Show  the  Titan  whom  God 
raised  up,  as  he  raised  up  his  men  of 
old ;  took  from  a  slave-pen  of  Mary- 
land and  set  him  on  high  as  her  great- 
est son ;  whom  God  baptized  in  his  own 
blood,  drawn  by  the  slave  holder's 
lash,  lest  he  ever  should  forget  the 
companions  of  his  prison  house  or  his 
great  mission  in  their  behalf;  dowered 
with  great  gifts,  clothed  with  great 
honors,  and  finally  from  his  own  Chris- 
tian home,  translated  so  that  he  should 
not  see  death.  Yes,  put  his  figure  into 
bronze.  Call  your  children  after  him  ; 
but  repeat  his  life  till  the  end  of  time. 
Let  your  spirit  like  his  go  abroad  upon 
sea  and  land,  and  wherever  there  is 
wrong,  seek  to  right  it ;  wherever  there 
are  chains,  seek  to  break  them  ;  wher- 
ever there  is  loneliness  and  sorrow, 
bear  the  cup  of  consolation. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Status   of  the    United  States  in  the  Orient 

By   John    Barrett 

[Mr.  Barrett  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world,  where  in  the  capacity  of  Com- 
missioner-General to  Asia  and  Australia  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  he  had  most  un- 
usual opportunities  for  finding  out  the  esteem  in  which  the  United  States  Is  held  abroad.  He  has 
previously  lived  in  the  Far  East,  where  he  represented  this  country  as  Minister  to  Siam,  and  only 
a  few  months  ago  President  Roosevelt  offered  to  send  him  as  our  Minister  to  Japan,  but  his  connection 
with   the   St.   Louis   Exposition   compelled   him   to  decline  this   office. — Editor.] 

IN  seeking  from  the  principal  Asiatic  Asia  alone  in  St.  Louis  will  be  a  great 

countries  a  promise  of  participation  exposition   which     will     attract    all   the 

in   the   Louisiana   Purchase   Exposi-  world,  even  if  there  should  be  nothing 

tion   I  found  a  characteristic  apathy  and  else. 

prevailing  ignorance,  supported  by  a  A  most  important  and  interesting  fact 
measure  of  prejudice  against  world's  has  been  developed  by  the  exploitation  of 
fairs  in  general  which  had  resulted  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
some  unhappy  experiences  connected  Asia.  This  is,  the  changed  rank  of  the 
with  other  undertakings  of  this  kind.  United  States  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
They  did  not  know  in  the  Orient  what  Ten  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  meant,  or  how  Exposition,  when  I  first  went  out  to  Asia 
it  could  in  any  way  appeal  to  them.  It  as  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  the 
was  necessarv  to  overcome  this  apathy,  to  people  of  the  Far  East  had  practically 
educate  the  Far  East  out  of  its  ignorance  no  knowledge  of  America,  and  cared  lit- 
in  the  matter,  and  to  prove  that  objec-  tie  or  nothing  about  it.  They  had  no  reali- 
tions  to  other  expositions  would  not  ap-  zation  of  our  power,  our  area,  or  our 
ply  to  this  one.  influence  in  international  politics.  They 
The  situation  was  helped  by  present-  looked  upon  us  as  a  third  or  fourth  rate 
ing  to  the  various  Governments  the  great  nation.  Our  ministers,  our  missionaries, 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  participa-  our  merchants  and  our  tourists  in  the 
tion  and  the  even  greater  disadvantages  Far  East  were  painfully  conscious  that 
of  non-participation.  They  were  made  we  were  not  regarded  in  the  same  class 
to  understand  that  this  was  their  first  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and 
opportunity  since  the  new  era  of  extend-  France  and  Russia.  We  were  away  down 
ed  relations  between  America  and  the  the  line  in  their  estimation.  We  are  now 
Orient,  largely  growing  out  of  the  Span-  in  the  very  forefront.  Everywhere,  in 
ish  War  and  our  new  possessions  in  the  Japan  or  in  the  heart  of  China,  in  the 
Philippines,  to  make  themselves  known  wildest  part  of  Korea  or  in  remote  see- 
to  an  interested  American  public  and  to  tions  of  Siam,  the  United  States  is  a 
an  interested  world.  Heretofore  (it  was  synonym  for  a  great,  first-class  Power, 
shown)  Americans  did  not  much  care  The  attitude  toward  us  throughout  the 
what  might  be  the  resources  and  the  Orient  is  something  that  makes  the 
possibilities  of  China  and  the  Philippines  American  heart  thrill  with  pride, 
and  Japan  and  Siam  and  Korea,  but  now  We  are  looked  upon  as  a  kindly, 
that  America  is  establish'ed  and,  in  fact,  friendly  power,  a  sort  of  great  Good 
lias  possessions,  in  Asia,  the  Americans  Spirit,  whose  purpose  is  a  higher  civili- 
want  to  know  all  they  can  about  the  zation  and  the  promotion  of  better  rela- 
actual  Asia,  the  true  Asia.  When,  there-  tions  among  nations.  We  are  not  feared 
fore,  Japan  and  China,  Korea  and  Siam,  in  the  way  many  countries  are,  but  we 
Ccylon^  and  India,  with  their  new  ap-  are  respected  probably  more  than  any 
preciation  of  the  greatness  of  America,  other.  In  all  lands  the  monarchs  and 
realized  that  the  exposition  would  afford  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  said  to 
them  an  unrivaled  occasion  to  exploit  me  personally,  in  mv  audiences  with 
themselves  to  this  Republic  and  to  all  them,  that  thev  wanted  their  countries  to 
the  world,  tbcv  began  to  take  a  very  active  take  part  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  be- 
niterest,  wliicli  gradually  grew  until  they  cause  thev  desired  in  this  wav  to  testify 
all  accepted  the  invitation  and  made  ap-  to  the  American  people  their  apprecia- 
propriations  amounting  in  the  aggregate  tion  of  the  good  relations  existing  be- 
to   nearly  $2,000,000.     The    exhibit    of  tween  the  two  nations.     Each  sovereign 
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asked  specific  questions  about  the  United  under   former  conditions   had   no   juris- 

States,   about    President    RooseveU,   and  chction  over  forcij^ners  in  her  territory, 

about    the    exposition,    which    showed    a  This   kept   her   in   the   class   with   many 

particular  concern,  and  made  my  audi-  smaller  countries,  but  by  the  new  treaties 

ence   seem   not  at  all   conventional.  she  has  the  same  rights  over  foreigners 

It  means  much  to  us  to  have  half  of  that  the  United  States  has  over  aliens  in 
the  world's  population  favorably  dis-  its  domains.  She  thus  becomes  a  first- 
posed  toward  us,  for  some  800,000,000  class  Power.  Japan  is  making  wonder- 
people  are  comprehended  within  the  ful  progress,  and  in  some  respects  is 
countries  that  I  visited  officially  for  the  ahead  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
World's  Pair.  Nowhere  did  I  hear  a  in  her  administration.  She  is  not 
false  note  toward  this  nation.  The  atti-  hampered  by  precedents  and  traditions 
tude  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  new  order  of 
troubles  of  China  has  placed  China  un-  afifairs,  and  is  rapidly  framing  policies 
der  lasting  gratitude  to  us,  as  was  evi-  for  herself  which  will  enable  her  to  hold 
denced  in  my  audience  with  the  Empress  her  new  position  as  a  world-power.  The 
Dowager.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  Japanese, 
express  the  gratitude  of  herself  and  the  which  might  be  called  a  Yankee  trait 
Emperor  and  of  China  to  the  United  similar  to  that  which  has  had  so  much 
States  for  its  friendly  action  in  the  nego-  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  UnitCv! 
tiations  following  the  Boxer  outbreak,  States,  counts  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
and  she  requested  that  I  should  extend  progress  she  is  making.  Japan's  exhibit 
her  thanks  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be  the  most  prac- 
directly.  In  conducting  negotiations  tical  demonstration  America  has  ever 
with  the  powerful  Viceroys  of  China  in  seen  of  Japan's  development, 
the  interior,  they  all  admitted  that  the  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  representa- 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  of  mate-  tion  of  all  the  Asiatic  countries  at  St. 
rial  assistance  to  them  in  bringing  order  Louis  will  be  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
out  of  chaos.  era  in  the  development  of  commerce  and 

In  Japan  there  is  a  decidedly  friendly  comity  between  the  United  States  and 
feeling  toward  us,  not  only  due  to  tradi-  the  Far  East.  With  the  construction  of 
tional  good  relations,  but  to  our  pursu-  the  Panama  Canal  following  on,  it  is 
ing  a  policy  in  the  entire  Orient  which  difficult  to  limit  the  possibilities  of  trade 
works  for  the  advantage  of  Japan,  and  expansion  upon  the  Pacific  seas.  The 
also  because  we  were  ready,  several  years  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  interests 
ago,  to  negotiate  new  treaties  with  her,  of  the  United  States  will  look  to  the  Pa- 
abolishing     extra-territoriality.       Japan  cific  as  much  as  to  the  Atlantic. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Young    Delight 

By  Elizabeth  Roberts   MacDonald 

WAKES  the  springtime  in  the  woodland,  Breaks  the  maple  into  blushes, 
Lightly  laughs  the  blithe  cascade,  Calls  the  robin  silver-sweet; 

Deep  the  azure  dreams  above  us,  Far  within  the  forest-hushes 
AH  the  world  for  hope  is  made;  Finds   the  snow  its  last   retreat 

Dearest,  Dearest,  Gleams   the  river 

Might  the  feet  of  time  be  stayed !  Flinging  off  its  winding-sheet. 

Love  can  keep  his  April  fervor, 

Keep  his  youth   in  Time's  despite; 
Love's    no    changing    season-server, — 
Nay,    he   mocks   the   years   to    flight ; 
Heart   of   springtime, 
Hold  we   fast  our  young  delight ! 
Fredericton,  N,  B.,  Canada. 


The    Confessions    of  a    Woman    Professor 

1HAVE    sometimes    wondered    how  it  is  that  I  could  not  then,  and  I  can- 

my  destiny  would  have  shaped  it-  not  now,  see  any  necessary  incompati- 

self  if  the  first-born  of  my  parents  bility    between     dolls     and     quadratic 

liad  been  a  boy.     If  I  had  been  just  his  equations.       In    other    words,    it    has 

little  sister,  instead  of  falling  heir  to  never  been  quite  comprehensible  to  me 

the  ambitions  which  would  legitimate-  why    the    professional    woman    should 

ly  have  been  centered  upon  an  eldest  be   supposed   to   be   a   freak;   why,   in 

son,    should    I    now    be    fulfilling    the  short,  to  be  a  student  should  involve 

womanly  mission  approved  by  the  Em-  the  sacrifice  of  those  gentler  afifections 

peror  of  Germany,  the  President  of  the  and   interests   wdiich   are   called   wom- 

United    States   and    sundry    others    in  anly. 

authority  instead  of  belonging  to  that  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  in  this  I  am 
class  variously  and  elegantly  described  not  a  fair  type  of  the  woman  professor, 
in  contemporary  literature  as  com-  As  I  am  conscious  that  a  somewhat 
posed  of  creatures  who  "  smoke,  peculiar  environment  has  made  my 
swear,  tan  hides  and  write  theses,"  professional  experiences  in  many  re- 
and  ''have  about  ten  to  one  less  chance  spects  unique,  so  it  is  possible  that  sub- 
of  being  married  than  a  Digger  In-  jectively  as  well  as  objectively  I  have 
dian?"  j)een  too  little  typical  fairly  to  repre- 
When  I  recall  niy  infantile  years.  I  sent  my  sisterhood.  Except  for  a 
seem  to  note  considerable  evidences  of  short  period  just  after  my  graduation 
innate  femininity.  I  was  notoriously  during  which  I  served  as  instructor  in 
vain  of  my  ruffles;  I  played  with  dolls  a  co-educational  college,  my  entire 
until  I  was  fifteen — and  I'd  like  to  do  pedagogic  experience  has  been  in  a  sec- 
it  yet!  Perhaps  the  most  startling  tion  where  the  idea  that  a  young 
revelation  with  which  I  could  open  woman  may  take  up  a  profession  vol- 
these  '*  Confessions  "  would  be  to  set  imtarily  and  as  a  permanent  thing  has 
forth  in  naked  truth  the  emotions  in-  been  slowest  to  gain  a  foothold.  The 
spired  in  me  by  the  toy  shop  windows  woman  who  teaches  in  public  schools 
at  Christmas  time.  But  somehow  the  or  takes  private  pupils  has,  of  course, 
consciousness  of  a  responsibility  to  fill  long  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  is  as 
the  place  of  that  non-existent  big  easily  explainable  to  the  public  mind 
brother  pervaded  all  my  atmosphere,  as  the  stenographer  or  the  dressmaker, 
and  so  it  is  not  strange  that  I  early  be-  and  upon  the  same  hypothesis.  They 
gan  to  make  fame  the  leading  feature  are  all  to  be  lumped  together  as  the 
of  the  romances  which  I  wove  for  my  class  of  women  who  are  working  for 
dolls.  My  favorite  doll  (who  always  their  living  because  they  have  no  one 
represented  myself)  was  successively  else  to  support  them,  and  this  is  a  rea- 
female  suffrage  lecturer  (at  the  age  of  son  too  convincing  for  any  one  to  fail 
eight  I  knew  one  of  whom  I  was  much  to  imderstand.  But  the  woman  who 
enamoured),  authoress  and  distin-  has  cared  to  devote  that  time  and  labor 
guished  actress,  until,  being  at  fourteen  to  study  which  the  holding  of  a  college 
permitted  to  teach  a  lower  class  in  the  professorship  presupposes  encounters 
academy  where  I  was  a  pupil,  I  found  much  the  same  sentiment  which  in 
a  new  role  for  her,  and  it  was  as  college  more  "  advanced  "  parts  of  the  world 
l)rofessor  that  she  regularly  appeared  meets  the  woman  lawyer  or  minister 
until  the  near  prospect  of  freshman  and  still  in  many  instances  the  woman 
dignity  made  me  reluctantly  admit  that  physician. 

I  was  "  too  old  for  dolls."  When  lately  a  man  said  to  me  that 

I    have    ventured    these    childhood  I   was   a   sort   of   Dr.   Jekyll   and    Mr. 

reminiscences  because  they  bear  upon  Hyde  to  him,  mv  ''womanly"   quali- 

a  point   which   T  think  explains   much  ties   standing  for'  the   former   and   my 

in   the  attitude  of  my   maturer   mind;  professorialones  for  the  latter,  he,  be- 
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ing  himself  too  scholarly  to  be  intimi-  fancy,   that   we   encounter   the   experi- 

dated  by  even  a  high  degree  of  femi-  enccs  which  called  for  the  insertion  of 

nine  erudition,  was,  of  course,  only  jok-  a  sex  adjective  in  the  heading  of  this 

ing;  but  I  seem  to  find  that  what  he  paper. 

said  to  tease  me  represents  a  solemn  Will  it  be  too  much  for  human  cre- 
conviction  with  the  large  majority  of  dulity  if  I  assert  that  the  woman  pro- 
the  people  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  fessor  does  have  love  affairs?  Altho 
[  could  not  begin  to  enumerate  the  in-  not  a  statement  which  can  be  proved 
stances  in  which  people  have  confessed  by  statistics,  I  am  prepared  to  stake 
to  me  their  surprise  at  finding  me  a  much  upon  the  universality  of  its  truth, 
person  who  spoke  the  language  of  hu-  I  would  add  that  some  of  the  peculiar 
inanity  and  evinced  a  vigorous  and  features  of  her  social  position  and  of 
intelligent  interest  in  the  fashions,  her  usual  views  of  life  tend  to  compli- 
About  the  close  of  my  first  year  in  my  cate  the  matrimonial  problem  as  it  is 
present  position  a  man  confided  to  me  presented  to  her  to  solve.  Now  I  am 
that  he  was  thankful  that  when  we  first  not  going  to  take  the  public  into  my 
met  he  had  no  idea  what  I  was,  because  confidence  concerning  the  details  of  my 
if  he  had  he  would  have  taken  to  his  aifaircs-dc-cocur,  because  I  bow  to  a 
heels  the  moment  our  introduction  was  general  sentiment  which  restricts  in- 
over.  And  as  illustrating  another  side  genuous  frankness  upon  this  tender 
of  the  same  thing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  subject  to  married  ladies  and  dehiitantes 
to  quote  the  remark  of  a  lady  of  the  alone,  but  I  zvill  say  that  more  than  one 
"  old  school  "  before  whom  I  had  been  suitor  and  I  have  split  upon  such  rocks 
airing,  somewhat  recklessly,  I  fear,  cer-  as  whether  in  furnishing  our  home  his 
tain  of  my  views  as  to  woman's  sphere,  income  (it  always  seems  to  be  ''  his  ") 
When  I  paused  she  exclaimed  in  tearful  would  more  properly  be  expended  upon 

tones,  "Oh!  Miss ,  do  you  really  the  purchase  of  a  piano  or  a  sewing 

believe  such  things?  And  you  look  so  machine.  To  descend  from  metaphor 
sweet  and  modest !  "  It  was  the  first  (tho  I  hope  this  one  is  not  obscure) 
revelation  of  me  to  myself  in  the  char-  and  to  speak  seriously,  altho  I  know 
acter  of  a  whited  sepulcher.  Closely  what  bad  taste  it  is  to  be  serious,  even 
associated  with  this  notion  that  the  so-  anonymously,  I  have  not  found  that 
called  "  intellectual  woman  "  is  some-  ready  masculine  comprehension  which 
how  abnormal  is  the  peculiarly  prev-  I  could  have  wished  of  my  very  deep- 
alent  fallacy  that  between  her  and  seated,  and  as  I  think  legitimate,  feel- 
men's  society  there  is  a  great  gulf  ing  that  it  would  be  an  unspeakable 
fixed.  One  could  wish  that  the  discus-  sacrifice  to  exchange  the  work  to  which 
sion  of  the  professional  woman  did  not  my  best  efforts  and  dearest  ambitions 
keep  the  matrimonial  question  quite  so  have  been  given  for  a  life  of  pure  do- 
steadily  to  the  fore.  It  seems  indeli-  mesticity  merely  for  the  considerably 
cate,  not  to  say  vulgar,  to  drag  into  overestimated  boon  of  being  supported, 
print  what  the  most  of  us  are  actually  no  matter  how  well, 
old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  to  be  The  male  attitude  of  mind  I  have 
our  own  individual  business  and  not  found  to  vary  from  a  mild  objection  to 
that  of  gentlemen  with  theories  about  my  ideas  of  professional  life  for  a  mar- 
the  state  of  the  census  reports.  But  ried  woman  as  "  impracticable  "  to  a 
since  it  is  a  subject  much  discussed  fierce  jealousy  which  refuses  to  toler- 
now  by  people  apparently  sane,  per-  ate  the  suggestion  that  a  woman  may 
haps  it  may  not  be  wholly  undignified  possibly  love  at  once  her  profession 
to  deliver  some  utterances  upon  what  and  her  husband. 

appears  to  have  become  a  matter  of  But  save  for  these  episodes  which 
public  concern.  After  all,  it  is  prob-  ruffle  our  philosophic  calm,  T  think  we 
ably  one  of  the  subjects  which  prop-  may  justly  pronounce  our  relations 
erly  differentiate  the  confessions  of  the  with  mankind  peculiarly  enviable,  for  we 
woman  professor  from  those  of  the  have  substituted  for  that  hoary  hum- 
man  ;  for  it  is  not  in  our  class  rooms  bug  ycleped  ''  platonic  affection  "  a 
or   in   cases  of  scholastic   discipline,   I  good  fellowship  based  upon  the  many 
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interests  which  we  share  with  intelh- 
gent  men,  interests  in  which  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  are  not  ele- 
ments at  all. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  are  at  pres- 
ent disquieting  themselves  over  the 
momentous  question  why  the  higher 
educated  woman  will  not  marry,  per- 
haps the  foregoing  may  offer  a  hint. 
Mav  it  not  be  because  when  her  rela- 
tions with  all  men  are  so  agreeable  she 
hesitates  to  exchange  them  for  the 
highlv  problematicaf  delights  of  a  re- 
lation with  one?  Being  the  super- 
ficial sex,  we  naturally  value  more 
highly  the  bird  in  hand  of  congenial  in- 
terests than  the  two  of  a  conjugal  felic- 
ity which  is  very  much  in  the  bush. 

Personally,  I  have  found  that  if  my 
professional  life  can  at  all  be  said  to 
have  caused  me  deprivations  socially, 
it  has  been  in  my  friendships  with 
women.  This  I  take  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  my  feminine  environment 
consists  so  largely  of  women  whose 
supreme  concern  is  their  children's 
whooping  cough  or  their  own  raiment 
(vital  matters,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others)  and  of  my 
own  pupils.  While  from  one  point  of 
view  there  is  nothing  which  makes  my 
life  seem  more  worth  while  than  my 
friendship  with  my  girls,  it  is  still  in- 
evitably a  one-sided  affair.  You  listen 
to  your  pupil's  heart  secrets,  but  you 
never  tell  her  yours.  The  pedestal 
upon  which  she  has  mentally  placed 
you  lifts  your  joys  and  sorrows  above 
the  level  of  her  ear,  and  she  thinks,  as 
I  used  to  think  of  my  father  and 
mother,  that  of  course  it  is  easy  for 
you  to  be  good.  The  teacher  who  is 
the  object  of  what  is  termed  in  the 
language  of  the  schools  "  a  crush," 
simply  has  an  altar  erected  to  her  upon 
which  worshipful  sacrifice  is  made.  I 
am  no  less  sensible  of  the  delights  of 
incense  which  takes  shape  in  violets, 
matinee  tickets  and  Huyler's  choco- 
lates than  any  other  mortal  who  has 
been  thus  deified,  and  yet  there  are 
many  times  when  I  would  fain  ex- 
change it  all  for  one  commonplace, 
comfortable  friendship. 

I  sometimes  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  craving  to  escape  this  splendid  iso- 
lation  is  partly   responsible   for   what 


troubles  one  woman  professor  more 
than  almost  any  phenomenon  of  her 
experience.  The  very  horror  of  being 
stigmatized  as  a  person  whose  conver- 
sation smacks  of  text-books  tends  to  a 
distinct  effort  always  to  talk  down  to 
the  level  of  our  every-day  social  circle, 
and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
price  of  this  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  small  talk  should  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  ability  to  rise  to  higher 
planes  even  when  we  would.  At  least 
in  my  more  pessimistic  moments  I  am 
almost  persuaded  that  this  is  why  our 
opinions  seem  to  count  for  little,  and 
our  public  utterances  are  commonly 
branded  as  "  a  woman's  view."  Per- 
sonally, it  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
pounds  and  inches  (to  say  nothing  of 
some  other  qualities  not  physical)  that 
I  am  frequently  made  to  feel  that  I 
have  never  progressed  much  beyond 
the  original  point  of  being  regarded 
only  as  a  rather  studious  girl;  but  since 
some  of  our  distinguished  educators 
have  described  as  mere  child's  play  the 
work  even  of  women  who  are  indubi- 
tably serious  (and  tall),  I  may  suppose 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  somewhat 
humiliating  experience. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  thing  is 
brought  home  to  me  by  episodes  too 
funny  to  hurt  much.  A  few  years  ago, 
at  an  educational  meeting,  there  came 
up  for  discussion  a  subject  to  which  I 
w^as  knowm  to  have  given  special  atten- 
tion, and  I  was  appointed  with  two 
men  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report 
upon  it  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
president  later  said  to  me  somewhat 
apologetically  that  he  did  not  appoint 
me  chairman  of  the  committee  because 
he  thought  it  might  be  embarrassing 
for  me  to  arrange  for  meetings  with 
two  men.  That  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  I  confess,  since  it  was 
purely  a  business  matter,  but  chair- 
manship of  committees  being  one  mark 
of  greatness  for  which  I  do  not  sigh,  I 
very  contentedly  set  myself  to  prepar- 
ing a  few  suggestions  to  be  offered 
when  a  meeting  was  called.  It  never 
was. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, our  report  being  called  for,  the 
chairman  arose,  and  after  some  clear- 
ing of  throat   stated  that  it  had  never 
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seemed    possible    for   all    the    commit-  I  have  heard  passed  upon  about  every 

tee  to  get  together,   but  he   had   pre-  achievemcnl    lo    which    I    am    able    to 

pared  a  few  pointswhich  hewould  offer  point — that    it    is    "  very    good — for   a 

to  the  meeting.     The  "  points  "  proved  woman." 

too  elusive  even  to  be  discussed,  and  Among  other  things,  I  am  frequently 
the  matter  was  dropped.  I  am  still  told  that  I  receive  "  a  remarkably  good 
wondering  what  made  it  impossible  for  salary  for  a  woman."  How  true  that  is 
the  committee  to  '*  get  together."  An-  I  have  realized  on  the  rare  occasions 
other  incident  occurred  with  a  woman,  when  I  have  been  persuaded  to  test 
who  was  manifestly  staggered  by  the  the  ability  of  teachers'  agencies  to  sub- 
discovery  that  ]  was  not  teaching  stantiate  their  seductive  offers  of  as- 
preparatory  work.  sistance  in  '*  bettering  my  position." 
"  But,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  those  One  well-known  agency  at  last  con- 
things  were  taught  by  the  professors/'  fessed  : 

. .  Upon  my  modest  intimation  that  I  was  "  We  have  been  able  to  do  nothing 

a  professor  myself,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  for  you,  for,  as  you  yourself  know,  po- 

yes !  but  1  mean  a  man/'  sitions  for  women  with  such  a  salary 

This  person,  one  of  the  widows  who  as  you  already  receive  do  not  grow  on 

have  "  seen  better  days,"  and  a  would-  every  bush." 

be  teacher,  later  applied  for  private  in-  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  well- 
struction  to  "  that  girl,"  about  whom,  worn  subject  of  a  woman's  right  to  the 
if  I  may  believe  what  I  heard,  she  had  same  remuneration  for  her  work  as  a 
expressed  opinions  with  considerable  man,  but  in  connection  with  the  letter 
freedom.  When  I  stated  my  price,  a  from  which  I  have  quoted  there  arises 
modest  one,  as  I  thought,  she  said:  a  point  which  to  me  is  growing  in- 
"  Oh !  I  don't  think  any  one  would  creasingly  serious.  It  does  not  matter 
expect  to  pay  you  that  much.  Only  to  me  half  so  much  that  the  men  pro- 
our  best  teachers  here  have  ever  com-  fessors  by  whose  side  I  am  teaching 
manded  as  high  prices  as  that."  These  are  paid  annually  several  hundred  dol- 
things,  of  course,  only  make  us  laugh,  lars  more  than  I,  as  that  I  seem  to  have 
but  there  are  also  experiences  which  reached  a  limit  beyond  which  I  cannot 
produce  a  different  sensation.  advance.  There  are  generally  open- 
As  a  believer  in  co-education  (tho  ings  for  the  five  hundred  dollar  woman 
not  employed  in  a  co-educational  col-  teacher  and  the  five  thousand  dollar 
lege)  I  am  hardly  inclined  to  condemn  man ;  the  ranks  of  the  former  are 
that  application  of  the  co-educational  thinned  out  annually  to  fit  the  supply 
principle  by  which  teachers  of  both  of  schools  by  the  marriage  of  the 
sexes  are  placed  in  the  faculties  of  even  younger  and  nervous  prostration  of  the 
women's  colleges,  and  yet  I  suspect  older,  while  the  ranks  of  the  latter  are 
that  one  unfortunate  tendency  results  never  overcrowded.  But  the  twelve 
from  it;  that  the  men  (whom  we  cheer-  and  fifteen  hundred  dollar  teachers, 
fully  admit  to  be  the  aggressive  sex)  male  and  female,  are  all  grimly  holding 
assume  the  direction  of  matters  of  or-  on  to  what  they  have,  each  conscious 
ganization  and  discipline,  while  the  that  if  he  lets  that  go  nothing  awaits 
w^omen  are  only  persons  who  hear  him  in  exchange  for  his  safe  mediocrity, 
classes  recite.  Certainly  in  the  institu-  And  should  a  vacancy  occur,  the  college 
tion  whose  catalog  is  decorated  with  which  can  pay  a  salary  whose  first  fig- 
my  name  I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  ure  is  not  a  one  will  invariably  elect 
from  courtesy  alone  that  an  expression  to  pay  it  to  a  man.  T  am  offering  no 
of  opinion  is  asked  from  the  women  of  opinions  upon  the  comparative  merits 
its  faculty,  not  from  any  intention  of  of  men  and  women  teachers.  I  wish 
either  president  or  administrators  to  only  to  record  that  at  this  stage  of  my 
act  upon  their  suggestions.  Even  experience  L  have  encountered  a  very 
when  their  advice  is  undeniably  sound,  large  fact  which  makes  a  pet  theory 
its  merits  are  admitted  with  expres-  of  mine — that  a  v/oman  will  be  admit- 
sions  closely  allied  to  the  gratifying  ted  to  every  position  in  life  which  she 
encomium  which,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  proves  herself  able  to  fill — seem  a  little 
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less  self-evident  than  I  thought  it  four  not  the  worker  who  must  steal  from 

or  five  years  ago.  some  uncongenial  task  a  few  poor  hours 

If  the  above  may  seem  to  ring  with  to  bestow  upon  the  needs  of  her  higher 

a  discouraged  note,  let  me  add  that  I  being,   but  if  she  loves  her  work   she 

am  wont  still  to  cheer  myself  not  only  develops    in    and    with    it,    not    in    the 

with  the  orthodox  hope  of  a  reward  in  hours  when  she  can  get  away  from  it. 

Iieaven,  but  also  with  the  thought  of  And  I  have  my  seasons    of    exaltation 

an  earthly  compensation.     For  the  su-  when  I  know  that  this  is  worth  more  to 

])rcnie  compensation  of  the  college  pro-  me  than  anything  which   can  be  paid 

fessor,  to  my  thinking,  is  that  she  is  me  in  dollars  or  applause. 


The    Earth    and    Man    in    the    Universe 

By  Camilla  Flamraarion 

[M.  Flammarion,  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  France  and  tlie  distinguished  autlior, 
popularizer  of  tlie  sciences,  in  sending  us  tlie  following  able  and  exhaustive  reply  to  the  article  of 
Dr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  which  appeared  in  The  Independent  of  February  2Gth,  writes  us  :  "  As.  during 
my  whole  scientific  career,  I  have  been  engaged  in  combating  the  thesis  sustained  by  Dr.  Wallace 
(see,  among  others  of  my  numerous  writings,  the  work  entitled  'The  Plurality  of  Inhabited  Worlds'), 
I  felt  bound  to  prepare  this  refutation." — Editor.] 

THE  Study  recently  published  in  The  partial,  for  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate 
Independent  by  the  learned  nat-  ourselves  from  the  knowledge  and 
uralist,  Wallace,  on  *'  Man's  Place  opinions  we  have  acquired,  but  I  may 
in  the  Universe,"  as  indicated  by  the  be  permitted  to  say,  with  a  scholar 
new  astronomy,  has  aroused  the  atten-  whose  recent  loss  France  deplores, 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  readers,  as  Gaston  Paris,  that  science  has  truth 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  consider-  for  its  object,  and  truth  alone,  without 
ing  the  legitimate  renown  of  the  au-  any  concern  for  the  consequences,  good 
thor.  Alfred  Russsel  Wallace,  one  of  or  bad,  undesirable  or  agreeable,  which 
the  founders  of  the  system  of  trans-  any  particular  truth  might  have  in 
formism,  has  long  been  one  of  the  cele-  practice.  The  man  who,  from  a  pa- 
bratcd  names  belonging  to  science,  triotic,  religious  or  even  ethical  motive, 
The  ])art  which  he  has  taken  in  psychic  misrepresents  or  distorts  in  the  slight- 
discussions  of  late  years  proves  the  in-  est  degree  the  facts  which  he  studies 
dependence  of  his  character,  a  rare  or  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  is 
(juality  everywhere.  This  scientist  in-  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  great 
spires  all  who  know  him  with  sincere  laborator}',  for  admission  to  which 
veneration.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  probity  is  a  far  more  indispensable  title 
to  speak  inconsiderately  on  any  ques-  than  ability. 

tion,  and  his  inductions  are  expected  An  examination  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
to  ])e  grounded  on  a  serious  basis,  plea  in  favor  of  his  geocentric  and  an- 
Consequently  his  arguments  in  support  thropocentric  theory  has  not  convinced 
of  the  royalty  of  our  planet  have  been  me;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to 
read  and  discussed  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  give  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever  to 
could  hardly  pass  unnoticed.  the  opposite  opinion.  As  it  is  possible 
I  have  just  been  studying  them  with  that  this  plea  will  be  spread  very  wide- 
thc  greatest  care,  and  I  will  try  to  give  ly  and  frequently  quoted  as  a  refuta- 
lu-rc  the  result  of  this  impartial  and  tion  of  the  opposite  philosophic  doc- 
thorough  examination.  Whatever  the  trine,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  dis- 
nature  of  a  discussion,  it  is  alwavs  easy  sect,  one  by  one,  the  assertions  ad- 
to  be  loyal  and  sincere;  this  is  not  a  vanced,  and  to  show  clearly  their  lack 
virtue.      It    is   not   so   easy   to   be   im-  of  scientific  solidity.     In  this  examina- 
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tion  I  will  follow  the  order,  which,  for 
that  matter,  is  absolutely  logical,  fol- 
lowed by  the  learned  author  in  his  ex- 
position. 

The  introduction  at  once  enables  us 
to  guess  that  the  article  will  not  be 
purely  scientific,  but  to  some  slight  de- 
gree theological  also.  The  questions  of 
the  Christian  teaching  as  to  the  Son 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
agnosticism  and  materialism,  make 
their  appearance  in  it.  We  do  not  care 
to  dwell  on  this  phase  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
discussion,  but  we  thought  it  useful  to 
notice  it.  Our  examination  of  the  au- 
thor's statements  will  concern  itself 
only  with  their  astronomical  correct- 
ness, their  physiological  interpretation 
and  their  philosophical  value. 

This  study  is  presented  in  five  sec- 
tions. 1st.  The  Number  of  the  Stars 
is  Infinite.  2d.  The  Distribution  of 
the  Stars  in  Space.  3d.  The  ]\Iilky 
Way.  4th.  Our  Star  Cluster.  5th. 
The  Earth  as  Adapted  for  Life.  Let 
us  study  successively  each  of  these 
chapters. 


T. — IS    Till*:    NUMBER    OF    THE    STARS    IN- 
FINITE. 

The  following  is  the  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Wallace: 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the 
stars  are  infinite  in  number  and  that 
the  universe  is  therefore  infinite  in  ex- 
tent. But  the  latest  investigations, 
telescopic  as  well  as  photographic, 
show  that  the  proportion  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  stars  diminishes 
when  the  lowest  magnitudes  are 
reached.  Down  to  the  ninth  magni- 
tude the  number  of  stars  is  about  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  next 
higher  magnitude.  But  after  this  the 
rate  of  increase  diminishes  largely. 
Moreover,  if  the  number  of  stars  was 
infinite  the  heavens  would  be  full  of 
diem,  and  we  should  receive  quite  as 
much  light  from  them  as  the  sun  gives 
at  noonday.  Therefore,  the  number  of 
the  stars  is  limited. 

An  entire  volume  might  be  filled 
with  a  discussion  on  this  simple  chap- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  confound  absolute  space 
with  the  universe.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  con- 
sider absolute  space  as  without-bounds, 
limitless,  infinite;  for  as  soon  as  our 
imagination  suggests  a  frontier  to  this 
space  it  leaps  over  it  of  its  own  accord. 
I  am  aware  that  certain  philosophers, 
and  those,  too,  of  no  slight  authority, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  real 
existence  of  space;  have  believed,  for 
instance,  that  it  could  be  defined  as 
that  which  separates  two  bodies,  so 
that  without  bodies  there  would  be  no 
space.  We  venture  to  regard  this  defi- 
nition as  a  pure  sophism.  Nothing- 
ness, a  vacuum,  would  still  be  a  prop- 
erty of  space — that  is  to  say,  it  would 
be  a  place  in  which  we  could  suppose 
bodies. 

We  hold,  then,  that  space  is  infinite. 
Does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  uni- 
verse is  necessarily  infinite?     No. 

We  can  suppose,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
does,  that  the  universe  is  composed 
solely  of  the  Milky  Way,  considered 
as  containing  all  the  stars,  all  the  stel- 
lar clusters,  all  the  nebulae;  it  is  a  hy- 
pothesis that  may  be  criticised,  but  can 
be  supported.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
number  of  the  stars  is  not  infinite. 
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I  will  even  add  that  it  is  not  so  in 
any  case,  since  we  can  always,  at  least 
in  thought,  add  a  star  to  the  number 
existing,  or  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred,  a 
thousand.  Space  is  infinite,  but  the 
number  of  the  stars  is  not  infinite. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  with  the  author 
that  the  stellar  universe  formed  by  the 
Milky  Way  is  limited,  a  proposition, 
really,  which  it  seems  to  me  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  denying. 

We  can  concede  to  i\lr.  Wallace  that 
the  number  of  the  stars  is  not  infinite 
(the  substantive  and  the  adjective  are, 
by  the  way,  contradictory),  but  we 
cannot  concede  to  him  as  a  proved  fact 
that  the  entire  universe  is  represented 
by  the  number  of  stars  known  to  man 
now  or  to  be  made  known  to  him  in 
the  future.  There  may  be  a  consider- 
able number  of  stars  eternally  invisible 
to  human  eyes,  either  on  account  of  the 
immensity  of  their  distances  or  be- 
cause the  radiations  of  these  stars  are 
too  feeble  to  make  impressions  on  our 
retina. 

It  may  be  that  the  number  of 
quenched  suns  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  luminous  suns. 

It  is  not  demonstrated,  either,  not- 
withstanding the  researches  of  Halley, 
Olbers,  William  Struve,  etc.,  that  the 
light  of  the  stars  does  not  waste  away 
with  the  distance. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion: 

II. — THE  DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   STARS  IN 
SPACE. 

The  author  first  considers  the  mo- 
tions proper  to  the  stars,  in  virtue  of 
which  each  star  moves  through  im- 
mensity with  different  degrees  of 
rapidity,  the  most  rapid  motion  yet 
observed  being  that  of  a  star,  1830 
Croombridge,  of  6^  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  which 
moves  7"  of  arc  per  annum.  (He  might 
have  noticed  as  higher  still  the  motion 
of  the  star  Cordalea  243,  which  moves 
8",  7  of  arc  per  annum).  With  regard 
to  these  motions,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  verified  by  the  spectroscope, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said :  they  are 
facts  of  observation.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  parallaxes  and  distances.  The 
nearest  of  the  stars  is  so  remote  that 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 


seen  from  this  star,  subtends  an  angle 
inferior  to  a  second  of  arc  (about 
seven-tenths).  A  person  may  form  an 
idea  of  this  tenuity  by  imagining  that 
the  letter  o,  as  here  printed,  if  removed  a 
mile  further,  will  represent  an  angle 
of  about  a  tenth  of  a  second.  It  is  in 
this  order  of  apparent  magnitude  that 
the  motions  of  perspective  of  the  stars 
in  the  heavens  are  presented  to  us,  mo- 
tions caused  by  the  annual  displace- 
ment of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

It  is  not  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars 
that  indicates  their  distances.  The 
brightest  are  not  the  nearest.  It  is  the 
motions  proper  to  them  which  give  the 
best  indication,  the  quickest  denoting 
the  stars  that  are  nearest,  just  as  it  is 
possible  from  a  hill  on  the  seashore  to 
conjecture  the  distance  of  the  boats 
from  their  apparent  displacements,  in 
spite  of  the  real  differences  in  speed. 
It  is  after  calculations  such  as  these 
that  the  author  starts  on  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
universe. 

III. THE   MILKY    WAY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  aspects  of  the  starry 
heavens  is  undoubtedly  that  nebular 
ring  which  has  in  all  ages  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful.  This 
great  circle  divides  the  heavens  into 
two  hemispheres,  making  an  angle  of 
about  63°  with  the  ecliptic,  so  that  it 
does  not  pass  very  far  from  either  the 
North  or  South  pole.  Its  appearance 
is  known  to  be  the  result  of  the  mass- 
ing together  of  millions  of  stars,  the 
number  of  which  increases  according 
as  the  power  of  the  telescope  increases. 

But  besides  these  minute  stars  which 
give  us  this  milky  belt,  the  stars  of  all 
degrees  of  brillianc}^  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  Milky  Way  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood than  elsewhere.  The  two 
poles  of  the  ]\Iilky  Way  are  the  regions 
where  there  are  the  fewest  stars.  Ob- 
servations made  by  certain  astronomers 
show  a  gradual  increase  from  these 
poles  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Milky 
Way.  Sir  John  Herschel  gives  the 
average  number  of  stars  in  a  square 
of  15'  at  each  15°  from  the  pole  of  the 
Galaxy  as  4,  5,  8,  13,  24,  53. 

The  observations  made  since  the 
enumeration  of  Sir  John  Herschel  con- 
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firm  this  rate  of  increase.  The  map 
drawn  by  Proctor  in  the  great  atlas 
of  Argelander,  containing  the  324,198 
stars  of  this  atlas  to  the  tenth  magni- 
tude exclusively,  a  map  which  I  pub- 
lished twenty  years  ago  in  my  "Astron- 
omic Populaire,"  shows  clearly  this 
rate  of  increase.  The  maps  of  Schia- 
parelli  and  the  labors  of  Newcomb  lead 
to  the  same  result. 

From  these  facts  Mr.  Wallace,  with 
many  other  astronomers  besides,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Milky  Way 
is    a    vast    annular    agglomeration    of 
stars,  and  that  we  are  situated  toward 
the  center  of  this  agglomeration.     Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the   Milky  Way  at  the   Cape 
of    Good    Hope    as    well    as    in    Eng- 
land,  thought     the     southern     portion 
was   nearer   to   us   than   the   northern, 
because  of  its  greater  brightness,  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  greater  proximity. 
But  this   may   be  an   illusion,   for  the 
Milky  Way  is  quite  irregular,  and  the 
parts  near  the  North  Pole,  as  well  as 
those  near  the  South  Pole,  are  narrow 
in  comparison  with  the  parts  situated 
at  9°.     William  Struve  arrived  at  an 
altogether   opposite    conclusion.      The 
fact  that  most  strongly  impresses  the 
author  is  that  the  Milky  Way  forms  a 
great  circle,  making,  as  we  have  said, 
an  angle  of  63°  with  the  ecliptic,  cut- 
ting that  circle  in  R.  A.  6  h.  47  m.,  and 
18  h.  47  m.,  while  its  poles  are  in  R.  A. 
12  h.  47  m.,  N.  Deck  27°,  and  R.  A.  o  h. 
47  m.,  S.  Deck  27°  ;  and  so  we  must  be 
situated   at   or   very   near   the   central 
point   in   the   plane   of   the   ring.      No 
astronomer,  he  adds,  has  been  struck 
by    the    extraordinary    nature    of   this 
fact,  a  fact  which  leads  him  to  conclude 
that    there    is    "  some    casual     connec- 
tion   between    out  system  and  the  Ga- 
laxy." 

Mr.  Wallace  is  not,  as  he  imagines, 
the  first  to  be  struck  by  this  fact.  Kep- 
ler, Kant  and  Lambert  held  a  somewhat 
similar  opinion. 

We  purpose  shortly  giving  our  most 
serious  attention  to  the  aspects  of  the 
Milky  Way.  But,  before  doing  so,  it 
is  proper  to  give  a  summary  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  English  naturalist's  article, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections. 


IV. OUR  STAR   CLUSTER. 

The  stars  whose  distance  is  known-  - 
tiiat  is  to  say,  the  nearest  ones — are 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  investigations  of  Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn,  of  Groningen.  This 
fact  would  indicate  that  those  nearer 
stars  spread  round  us  in  all  directions 
constitute  a  globular  mass  nearly  con- 
centric with  the  Milky  Way,  and  that 
our  sun  is  a  star  of  this  cluster. 

This  was  the  belief,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  of  the  philosopher  Lambert,  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  struck  with  the 
demonstration  of  Professor  Kapteyn, 
which  he  accepts  as  certain,  strengthened 
as  it  is  by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  New- 
comb  on  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars. 
The  New  Astronomy  proves,  he  tells  us, 

''  that  our  sun  is  one  of  the  orbs  of  a  central 
star  cluster,  and  that  this  star  cluster  occupies 
a  nearly  central  position  in  the  exact  plane  of 
the  Milky  Way.  Therefore,  we  are  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  whole  universe." 

Such  is  the  astronomical  conclusion  of 
the  author.  The  last  point  in  his  series 
of  arguments  is  that  not  only  our  solar 
system  is  in  the  center  of  the  universe, 
but  that  our  planet  is  the  only  one  adapted 
for  life  in  this  system.  We  shall  deal  with 
this  special  view  further  on.  The  im- 
portant point  here  is  to  show  that  the 
chain  of  argument  which  precedes  it  is 
very  far  from  being  demonstrated.  The 
question,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  to  make 
as  exact  a  calculation  as  possible  of  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  this  we 
purpose  doing. 

THE    MILKY    WAY    AND    THE    UNIVERSE. 

The  first  real  astronomical  investiga- 
tions on  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Milky  Way  are  due  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  the  great  observer,  Wil- 
liam Herschel.  Begun  in  1784  and  con- 
tinued up  to  his  death  in  1822,  his  pub- 
lications on  this  important  subject,  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  London  Royal  Society,  exhibit  con- 
siderable changes  of  view,  resulting  from 
the  progress  of  his  discoveries,  which 
have  not  been  always  noticed  and  which 
so  completely  modified  his  primitive 
hypotheses  as  to  upset  them  entirely. 

At  first,  in  1784,  the  illustrious  as- 
tronomer concluded  that  the  stars  were 
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of  equal  dimensions  and  equally  distant 
from  one  another.  In  this  conception  the 
number  of  stars  which  could  be  counted 
in  a  telescopic  field  would  correspond  to 
the  elongation  of  the  visual  ray.  Herschel 
had  just  constructed  a  telescope  with  an 
aperture  of  18.8  inches,  magnifying-  157 
times,  the  field  of  which  measured  15 
minutes  in  diameter ;  this  field  shows  an 
833,000th  of  the  entire  celestial  vault, 
and  more  than  a  million  would  be  needed 
to  cover  the  extent  of  the  heavens.  It 
is  what  Sir  William  Herschel  called 
"  g^i-^gi"fe  of  the  heavens,  star-gauges." 
He  constructed  3,400  between  +49° 
and  —  30°  of  declination.  The  number 
of  stars  inscribed  in  these  gauges  is  ex- 
tremely varied,  from  one  star,  or  even 
none,  to  588  as  mean  of  maxima.  He 
deduced  from  them,  as  to  the  distance  of 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  46  for  the 
minima  and  497  for  the  maxima. 

It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  gauges 
were  taken  in  every  direction  it  would 
be  possible  to  shape  in  this  manner  the 
exterior  form  of  the  visible  starry  uni- 
verse, but  as  the  circumpolar  zones, 
whether  northern  or  southern,  are  miss- 
ing from  the  work  accomplished,  Her- 
schel contents  himself  with  a  section  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  concludes  from  it 
that  "  our  nebula  is  a  very  extended  and 
rarefied  mass  which  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  stars."  The  stars  on  the 
border  of  this  stratum  are  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Eagle,  480  millions  of  times 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  a 
space  which  light  traverses  in  7570  years, 
and  in  the  Unicorn,  817  millions  from 
the  first  unit,  or  12.920  years  of  light. 
While  engaged  in  this  labor  Herschel 
discovered  a  great  number  of  nebulae 
which  he  considers  to  be  remote  exterior 
milky  ways. 

A  figure  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  T784  shows  our  agglomeration  of  stars 
under  the  aspect  of  a  rectangular  stratum 
or  layer,  opening  in  two  leaves,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  projection  of  this  stratum 
on  the  background  of  the  heavens  pro- 
duces the  appearance  of  the  Milky  Way. 
This  was  the  theory  of  Thomas  Wright 
f"  The  Theory  of  the  Universe,"  Lon- 
don. T750).  upon  which  Kant  based  his 
own  theory. 

The  great  observer  soon  abandoned 
this  first  idea,  already  grown  somewhat 


effete.  The  following  year,  in  1789,  he 
presented  a  second  Memoir,  in  which 
he  discussed  some  new  gauges,  and 
showed  our  stellar  universe  under  the 
form  of  an  oblong  couch,  flat,  elongated 
beyond  the  center,  bifurcated,  whose  pro- 
jection on  the  heavens  would  equally 
give  birth  to  the  apparent  image  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

Astronomers  then  stopped  at  the  very 
simple  idea — too  simple,  in  fact — that  the 
stars  are  equal  to  one  another  and  dis- 
tributed at  equal  distances.  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  admitting  this 
equality.  Our  planetary  system  offers  us 
a  proof  of  the  very  opposite.  But  one  of 
the  qualities  of  Herschel  w^as  a  disin- 
clination to  hold  on  obstinately  to  a  pre- 
conceived opinion ;  another,  to  work  on 
incessantly  for  his  own  pleasure  and  with 
the  most  complete  independence  of  mind. 

Altho  we  are  obliged  to  make  here  a 
sort  of  general  and  comparative  review 
of  the  labors  undertaken  for  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  general  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  we  must  not 
pass  over  in  silence  the  hypothesis  pub- 
lished by  Madler  in  1846  on  "  The  Cen- 
tral Sun  of  the  Universe,"  which  he 
places  among  the  Pleiades,  and  which 
he  identifies  with  Alcyone.  This  hypoth- 
esis was  principally  founded  on  the 
direction  and  on  the  extent  of  the  "  prop- 
er motions."  The  period  of  the  sun's 
revolution  round  this  point  was  fixed  at 
18  millions  of  years,  and  its  velocity  at 
about  50  kilometers  a  second. 

In  his  studies  on  stellar  astronomy, 
published  in  1847,  William  Struve  pre- 
sents the  following  deductions : 

"  The  Milky  Way  is  not  quite  a  great  circle 
of  the  heavens,  for,  in  taking  its  main  track,  it 
approaches  a  parallel  circle  distant  about  92° 
from  its  Northern  Pole  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Berenice's  Hair  and  the  Dog-stars  by  12  h. 
38  m.  Right  Ascension  and  31°  5  Declination. 
Our  sun  is  a  little  distant  from  the  center, 
tov^ard  the  constellation  of  Virgo,  in  relation 
to  the  line  of  greater  concentration.  If  we  re- 
gard all  the  stars  as  forming  a  great  system, 
that  of  the  Milky  Way,  w^e  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, no  idea  as  to  its  real  extent." 

In  the  same  work,  after  a  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  stellar  densities  result- 
ing from  the  zones  of  Bessel  and 
Argelander,  the  learned  Russian  as- 
tronomer    concluded     that     ''  the     most 
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Cv^ndenscd  layer  of  stars  does  not  form 
a  perfect  plane,  but  rather  a  broken  plane, 
or  turns  in  two  planes  inclined  to  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  about  10°,  and  hav- 
ing their  intersection  very  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  celestial  equator,  the  sun 
being  at  a  little  distance  from  this  line 
of  intersection,  toward  the  point  13  on 
the  equator. 

We  must  not  forget  in  this  connection 
the  labors  of  Sir  John  Herschel  in  the 
vSouthern  Hemisphere,  published  in  1847, 
in  his  magnificent  work  containing  his 
observations  at  the  Cape,  but  really  ac- 
complished between  1834  and  1838,  in 
which  he  applied  in  these  regions,  until 
then  very  little  studied,  the  system  of 
gauges  of  his  illustrious  father.  In  the 
concluding  inference  which  he  draws  as 
to  the  form  of  the  Milky  Way,  he  com- 
pares it  to  a  ring  with  the  sun  a  little 
eccentric  in  this  ring,  and  nearer  south 
than  north.  This  stellar  ring  would  be 
formed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
clusters.  In  this  appreciation,  if  we 
could  see  the  Milky  Way  from  the  out- 
side and  in  front,  it  would  doubtless 
present  an  aspect  analogous  to  that  of 
the  annular  nebula  in  Lyra.  The  solar 
system  would  be  found  relatively  isolated 
in  an  immense  void. 

These  observations,  researches  and 
discussions  on  the  grand  problem  of  the 
structure  of  the  sidereal  universe  are 
gradually  shedding  some  light  on  the 
question,  but  they  do  not  solve  it,  for 
the  subject  is  as  vast  as  it  is  complex, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  uniformity  in  the  degree  of  brightness 
and  the  rents  in  the  immense  celestial 
girdle.  There  are  even  empty  spaces, 
gaps,  through  which  it  seems  as  if  one 
could  penetrate  to  the  very  background 
of  the  heavens.  Prof.  Alexander 
Stephen,  an  American,  has  attempted  to 
represent  these  varieties  by  the  concep- 
tion of  a  spiral  nebula  analogous  to  that 
of  Virgo  (Messier  99).*  But,  however 
ingenious  this  scheme  may  be,  it  is  not 
convincing. 

One  of  the  most  laborious  attempts  at 
trying  to  explain  the  aspects  of  the  Milky 
Way  is  that  of  the  English  astronomer 
Proctor.  He  supposes  that  it  has  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  lying  extended  in  oval 
shape,  with  the  two  extremities  drawn 

*  Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  II,  1852. 


l)ack  toward  the  center,  leaving  an  empty 
space  between  them.  This  void  would 
correspond  to  the  black  hole  or  "  coal 
sack  "  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
the  double  branch  from  Cygnus  to 
Scorpio,  as  well  as  the  smaller  doubling 
of  the  southern  circuit,  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  projection  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  serpent,  winding  in  our 
direction  with  one  part,  and  projecting 
itself  with  the  other  toward  the  back- 
ground of  the  heavens.*  This  efifort 
at  explanation  is  certainly  most  original. 
lUit  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Milky  Way  is  much 
nearer  to  us  than  the  other.  At  least 
such  is  not  the  impression  which  its  ap- 
pearance produces  on  our  eyes. 

Here,  as  in  all  sciences,  observation 
must  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  every 
hypothesis.  Therefore,  we  should  ex- 
amine carefully  the  direct  studies  made, 
whether  by  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid 
of  instruments,  on  the  aspects  of  the 
Milky  Way.  The  first  map  in  which  the 
Milky  Way  is  figured  with  precision  and 
fidelity  to  nature  is  that  of  Lubbock.t 
The  first  special  atlas  on  this  point  is  that 
of  the  Belgian  astronomer  Hauzeau,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  modest  of  as- 
tronomers and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  last 
centur}'.  In  his  "  Uranometrie  Generale," 
published  in  1878,$  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  that  of  Argelander,  he  com- 
ments upon  the  observations  made  by 
him  at  Jamaica,  on  the  equator,  of  the  two 
celestial  hemispheres,  between  January 
28th,  1875,  and  February,  1876.  These 
observations  were  made  w  i  t  h  the 
naked  eye,  tho  sometimes  verified  with 
the  aid  of  a  spy  glass.  One  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  work  is  the  representation 
of  the  Milky  Way  by  plates  of  equal  light- 
ness or  isophotic  lines  like  those  made 
for  hypsometric  maps  for  measuring 
bights  on  the  earth's  surface.  Instead  of 
a  continuous  and  uniform  plan,  we  have 
here  the  real  aspect  of  the  different  in- 
tensities and  tones  already  described  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  with  great  care. 

An  examination  of  these  maps  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  statistics,  from 

*  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  1869.  The  Universe  of  Stars,  1874.  Old 
and  New  .Astronomy.  1892. 

t  "  The  Stars  in  Six  Maps,"  London,  1836. 

t  "  Annales  de  r01).servatoire  de  Bruxelles,"  Noii- 
velle  s$ri4,  tome  I. 
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all  quarters,  of  this  plane  by  zones  give 
simply  mean  numbers  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  real  distribution  of  the 
stars  in  space. 

The  same  impression  is  produced^  by 
the  careful  representation  of  the  Milky 
Way,  due  to  the  scrupulously  exact  labor 
of  the  observer  Boeddiker,  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Lord  Rosse,  in  Ireland.* 
The  delicate  contours,  the  limits  scarcely 
visible  to  the  eye,  the  lightest  tones,  are 
represented  by  lithography,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  stellar  im- 
mensity that  is  extremely  complicated. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  separa- 
tion extending  from  Alpha  Cygni  to 
Scorpio  is  less  apparent  than  it  is  in 
reality.  This  work  was  achieved  by  the 
naked  eye. 

In  a  well  considered  analysis  of  the 
southern  regions  of  the  Milky  Way,  made 
for  the  preparation  of  the  charts  of  the 
Uranometria  Argentina,  Mr.  Gould 
showed  a  tendency  to  conclude  that  there 
are  two,  or  even  several.  Milky  Ways 
superimposed  on  each  other.t 

We  have  already  referred  to  Argel- 
ander's  general  chart  of  the  zones,  in 
which  Proctor  set  down  the  324,198  stars 
of  that  great  atlas  stretching  from  the 
North  Pole  to  2°  south  of  the  equator. 
These  observations  do  not  reach  the  tenth 
magnitude,  and  stop  at  9>4.  We  see  by 
this  chart  that  the  Milky  Way  projects 
much  less  than  seems  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
perceive  with  the  naked  eye  stars  of  the 
sixth  magnitude,  and  that  all  the  stars 
of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  magni- 
tudes are  invisible  to  us,  while  in  the 
Milky  Way.  their  closer  agglomeration 
influences  our  retina.  These  stars  of 
Argelander,  moreover,  do  not  suffice  for 
the  production  of  lacteal  light,  and  there 
are  joined  to  them  stars  still  more  feeble, 
of  the  tenth  magnitude  and  even  below 
it.  We  may  remark  also  that  the  ag- 
glomeration does  not  correspond  exactly 
to  the  Milky  Way,  it  extends  eastward 
to  Cancer,  and  a  sort  of  concentric  zone 
at  the  terrestrial  pole  is  sufficiently 
marked,  distorting  it  beyond  Ursa  Major. 

Mr.  Easton  has  constructed  an  isopho- 
tic  chart  of  the  Milky  Way,  even  more 

•  "  The  Milky  Way  from  the  North  Pole  to  10° 
of  South  Declination,"  London,  1892,  4  maps, 
t  "  Uranometria  Argentina,"  p.  383. 


minute  than  that  of  Hauzeau,  in  which 
the  intensities  are  represented  by  six 
tints  that  are  gradual  and  determined  by 
photography.  The  result  of  this  repre- 
sentation shows  that  there  are  accumula- 
tions of  stars  having  a  certain  coherence 
in  relation  to  one  another;  they  are  not 
scattered  through  space  and  are  very  re- 
mote from  us,  proving  that  this  is  not 
an  annular  system,  but  a  series  of  strata 
of  stars  more  or  less  irregularly  con- 
densed. The  greatest  accumulation  is 
found  in  Cygnus,  in  the  two  branches 
that  are  at  different  distances,  which 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  iso- 
lated groups  are  projected  on  the 
branches,  which  may  be  composed  of  a 
series  of  clusters  more  or  less  intimately 
connected.  There  might  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ^'  Cygni  an  enormous  stellar 
agglomeration — a  center  of  streams  of 
clusters,  of  which  the  most  important 
approaches  the  sun  in  Cepheus,  then 
bends  back  on  Cassiopeia,  retiring  fur- 
ther and  further  in  order  to  form  the 
branch  of  Aquila  and  surround  us  with 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to 
compare  all  these  labors  in  order  to  ac- 
quire as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  pos- 
sible of  the  structure  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse. But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
direct  observation  is  still  the  best  means 
of  instruction  here,  or  that  the  attentive 
examination  of  the  Milky  Way  on  a  dark 
summer  night  gives  us  the  best  impres- 
sion of  reality.  Enlightened  by  the  pre- 
ceding discussions,  we  distinguish  in  this 
vast  celestial  belt  agglomerations  very 
different  in  stellar  entity  as  well  as  in 
extent,  and  we  feel  that,  far  from  being 
a  regular  system,  comparable,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  solar  system  or  to  the  sys- 
tems of  different  orders  imagined  by 
Lambert,  the  Milky  Way  is  an  image  of 
perspective  formed  by  the  superimposi- 
tion  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stel- 
lar clusters,  disseminated  at  immense 
distances  in  a  principal  plane.  Seen 
from  a  very  great  distance  our  stellar 
universe  would  perhaps  present  in  front 
the  aspect  of  a  disk,  more  or  less  regu- 
lar, and,  seen  in  its  plane,  the  aspect 
of  a  rather  thin  line. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  clusters  of  stars, 
instead  of  being  seen  in  all  directions,  are 
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found  precisely  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky 
Way. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  the 
clusters  of  stars  should  be  exactly  accu- 
nuilated  in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way, 
while  the  nebulae  seem  to  fly  from  this 
plane  and  accumulate  in  a  perpendicular 
sense;  the  more  stars  the  more  stellar 
clusters.  On  the  contrary,  the  fewer  stars 
the  more  nebuke.  Sir  William  Herschel 
had  already  noticed  this.  When  in  his 
gauges  of  the  heavens  the  number  of  the 
stars  became  rare,  he  said  to  his  sister, 
his  secretary :  "  Prepare  to  write,  the 
nebulae  are  coming." 

William  Struve  had  already  described, 
only,  however,  after  the  investigations  of 
Sir  William  Herschel  had  been  made, 
the  predominance  of  certain  clusters  of 
stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  absence 
in  an  opposite  direction  of  the  nebulae. 
*'  Collecting,"  says  he,  "  the  clusters  of 
stars  discovered  by  Herschel,  and  con- 
sidering the  clusters  near  the  Milky  Way 
as  belonging  to  it,  we  have  the  total 
number  of  263  clusters,  of  which  225  are 
in  the  Milky  Way  and  38  outside.  Sup- 
posing it  to  have  a  mean  breadth  of  10°, 
it  takes  up  in  its  total  visible  extent  a 
twelfth  of  the  celestial  vault  and  a  ninth 
of  the  part  of  the  firmament  visible  to 
Herschel.  We  learn,  then,  from  this  that 
the  Milky  Way  is  four  times  richer  in 
clusters  of  stars  than  the  other  part  of 
the  heavens.  We  must  therefore  regard 
it  as  an  immense  collection  of  clusters  of 
stars  very  irregularly  condensed.  But  it 
is  at  the  same  time  poor  in  irresolvable 
nebulae,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  one  of  the  poles  of  this 
circle  in  the  constellations  of  Virgo  and 
Berenice's  Comae  where  the  nebulae  are 
found  in  greatest  abundance.  This  re- 
markable circumstance  appears  to  me  to 
speak  directly  in  favor  of  the  heter- 
ogeneity of  the  clusters  of  stars  and  of 
the  nebulae." 

William  Herschel's  catalogs  contain 
about  two  thousand  nebulae.  In  1864  Sir 
John  Herschel  published  his  general 
catalog,  increased  by  the  discoveries 
made  by  himself  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere;  it  contained  5,079  nebulae.  In 
1888  we  had  the  catalog  of  Dreyer, 
containing  7,840.*  The  distribution  of 
the  nebulae  in  space  was  studied  and  dis- 


*  "  Etudes    d'Astronomie    Stellaire/ 
note  57. 


p.    40    and 


cussed  by  Cleveland,*  then  by  Proctor 
in  1869,  and  displayed  on  special  charts. 
These  representations  of  Proctor  are  nu- 
merous in  his  works  and  very  instruct- 
ive. One  of  the  best  of  them  (the 
northern  Milky  Way,  however,  leaves 
nuich  to  be  desired)  is  the  double  map  on 
which  Sidney  Waters  has  mounted  this 
distribution  of  the  clusters  of  stars  and 
of  the  nebulae  so  remarkably  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  system  of  the  Milky 
Way  and  the  clusters  of  stars  form  the 
same  ensemble. 

The  photographs  of  Barnard,  taken  at 
the  Lick  and  Yerkes  observatories,  those 
of  Wolf  at  Heidelberg,  the  researches  of 
Newcomb  on  the  number  and  light  of 
the  stars,  might  be  examined  here  as 
documents  complementary  to  the  general 
facts  which  have  just  been  expounded; 
but  we  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  what  is 
essential,  and  what  has  been  now  set 
forth  is  sufficient,  I  fancy,  to  permit  us 
to  fix  our  ideas  on  the  structure  of  the 
visible  universe ;  at  least  it  corresponds 
l)rovisionally  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

The  following  are  the  deductions 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  the  best  founded : 

We  must  consider  the  stars,  the  clus- 
ters and  the  Milky  Way  as  forming  an 
immense  and  very  heterogeneous  general 
agglomeration. 

The  form  of  this  stellar  universe  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  can,  however,  assimi- 
late it  to  a  flattened,  irregular  sphere  in 
which  the  Milky  Way  would  mark  the 
equator.  The  equatorial  diameter  is 
much  greater  than  the  polar  diameter. 
The  clusters  of  stars  and  the  stars  them- 
selves are  disseminated  chiefly  in  the 
equatorial  plane  and  in  the  planes  bor- 
dering on  it. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  irresolvable 
or  gaseous  nebulae;  the  latter  appear  in 
both  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  at  a  dis- 
tance from  these  two  poles  and  in  the 
circumpolar  regions. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  with  sev- 
eral astronomers  that  they  do  not  form 
part  of  our  sidereal  universe  and  admit 
the  coexistence  of  two  distinct  principles, 
a  nebulous  principle  and  a  sidereal  prin- 
ciple. Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the 
nebulae  are  exterior  and  foreign  to  our 
stellar  group? 

♦"Monthly  Notices,"  18677 
t  "  Monthly    Notices,"    1869. 
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This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  well  founded,  for  the  nebulae  show 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  plane  of 
the  Milky  Way  and  become  condensed, 
almost  symmetrically,  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  poles,  contrary  to  the  density  of  the 
stars.  This  remarkable  distribution  is 
not  accidental. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the 
forces  which  preside  over  the  general 
evolution  of  this  universe  had  worked 
with  more  intensity  and  more  activity  in 
the  equatorial  zone  than  in  the  remoter 
zones,  which  were  in  a  sense  belated, 
coldei,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  asleep. 
Will  these  nebulae  ever  become  stars? 
We  are  at  liberty  to  think  so,  not  only 
because  the  transformation  of  the  nebu- 
lae into  suns  and  into  systems  explains 
well  enouoh  the  genesis  of  the  universe, 
but  also  because  we  see  nebulous  matter 
associated  with  the  star  clusters  and  with 
their  evolution  in  the  Pleiades,  in  the 
nebula  of  Orion  and  in  other  examples. 

Besides,  the  fine  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Barnard  show  that  nebulous  matter  is 
still  very  much  scattered  through  the 
sidereal  universe. 

Tn  this  cusonblc  our  sun  has  not  any 
preponderating  situation.  It  is  not  more 
in  the  center  than  its  sidereal  neighbor, 
Alpha  Centauri,  or  than  our  other  neigh- 
bor, 6 1  Cygni,  or  than  most  of  the  stars 
whose  parallax  has  been  determined.  To 
claim  that  we  are  the  center  goal  of  the 
universe  is  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
reasoning  a  person  residing  at  No.  172 
Rue  Rivoli,  Paris,  might  inclulp-e  in  if  he 
imagined  he  was  the  center  of  Paris  and 
the  object  for  whom  this  capital  was  con- 
structed. 

Nay,  more.  While  showing,  according 
to  our  perspective,  a  structure  of  the  visi- 
ble universe,  the  Milky  Way  does  not, 
however,  represent  an  absolute  plane 
comprehending  our  sun,  for  some  very 
im])ortant  stars  shine,  not  on  the  central 
zone,  but  on  the  borders. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  thirty  most 
brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens  with  their 
photometric  value  (Aldebaran  being 
taken  as  the  unit). 

.Sirius  (1.4). 

Canopus  (0.8). 

Capclla  (o.i ). 

A  ret  urns  (o._>). 

Vega  (0.2). 

Alpha  Centauri   (0.2). 


Rigel   (0.3). 

Acheriiar  (0.4). 

Procyon  (0.5). 

Beta  Centauri  (0.7). 

Bctelgnese  (0.9)   variable. 

Altair  (0.9). 

Alpha  Crncis   (Southern  cross)    (0.9). 

Aldebaran  (i.o). 

Spica  (i.i). 

Antares  (1.2). 

Pollux  (1.2). 

Regnlus  (1.3). 

Fonialhaut  (1.3). 

Deneb  (1.4). 

Epsilon  Canis  Majoris  (T.5). 

Beta  Crncis  (1.6). 

Gamma  Orionis   (i./)- 

Beta  Tanri  (1.8). 

Epsilon  Orionis  (1.8). 

Alpha  Gruis   (1.9). 

Castor   (1.9). 

Alpha  Persei   (1.9). 

Zeta  Orionis   (1.9). 

Delta  Canis  Majoris   (1.9). 

These  thirty  stars  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  of  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  in  all  cases  as 
the  most  luminous  intrinsically,  for 
their  brightness  does  not  depend  on  their 
nearness.  Several  of  them,  like  Rigel, 
Antares,  Deneb,  etc.,  do  not  ofifer  any 
sensible  parallax.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  if  five  among  them  (Alpha  and  Beta 
Centauri,  Alpha  Crucis,  Deneb  and  Al- 
pha Persei)  shine  fully  on  the  Milky 
Way,  eight  others  shine  just  on  the  bor- 
ders :  Sirius,  Capella,  Altair,  Antares, 
Beta  Crucis,  Epsilon  and  Delta  Canis 
Majoris,  as  well  as  Beta  Tauri.  Of  the 
seventeen  remaining  several  are  not  very 
remote,  such  as  Procyon  on  the  west, 
Betelguese  and  Aldebaran  on  the  east, 
or  V^ega,  which  is  nearer  still,  or  Cano- 
pus, or  even  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  well 
as  the  stars  of  Orion.  All  these  suns  are 
contiguous  to  the  Milkv  Way.  The  only 
ones  separated  from  it  are  Arcturus, 
Achernar,  Spica,  Regulus,  Fomalhaut 
and  Alpha  Gruis. 

Thus  the  brilliant  stars  form  equally 
a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
Milky  Way,  but  our  sun  does  not  occupy 
a  preponderating  position.  All  the  stars 
which  we  have  just  named  may  besides 
be  considered  as  more  important  than 
our  sun,  for  at  their  distances  (except 
Alpha  Centauri)  this  luminary  would  be 
a  star  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth 
or  sixth  magnitude,  or  even  of  a  still 
lower  one. 
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The  thesis  of  Mr.  Wallace,  then,  is  de- 
void of  all  astronomical  foundation.  The 
Milky  Way  docs  not  form  a  rci^ular  sys- 
tem. It  is  an  agglomeration  of  clouds  of 
stars.  In  this  agglomeration  our  sun  is 
neither  preponderating  nor  central.  This 
theory  would  be  perhaps  excusable  in  an 
inhabitant  of  the  system  of  Sirius  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  this  sun.  It 
is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  native  of  e)ur 
modest  hamlet. 

In  order  to  try  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  the  stars  in  our  universe — 
without  preoccupying  our  mind  with  in- 
finite space  and  other  possible  universes 
— we  may  pursue  the  following  chain  of 
reasoning  in  company  with  Lord  Kel- 
vin.* Let  us  suppose  a  sphere  with 
a  radius  of  3-09.10^*^  kilometers  (that  is, 
the  distance  at  which  a  star  would  have 
a  parallax  of  o"ooi)  containing,  uni- 
formly distributed,  a  quantity  of  matter 
equal  to  a  thousand  million  times  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  the  speed  acquired  by 
a  body  placed  originally  at  rest  on  the 
surface  of  this  sphere  would  be  about  20 
kilometers  a  second  at  the  end  of  five 
millions  of  years,  and  108  kilometers  a 
second  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  million 
years,  admitting  that  the  acceleration  re- 
mains constant  during  so  long  a  space 
of  time.  Now  these  numbers  are  of  the 
order  of  the  velocities  measured  in  the 
motions  of  the  stars.  If,  instead  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  suns  in  this  sphere, 
we  should  suppose  ten  thousand  millions, 
the  velocities  that  would  result  would  be 
much  greater  than  those  observed,  so 
that  we  may  regard  the  first  supposition 
as  coming  near  reality. 

Admitting  this  milliard  (1,000,000,- 
000)  of  stars,  and  noting  that  this  num- 
ber appears  to  be  a  maximum  in  relation 
to  the  indications  of  telescopic  and  even 
photographic  observation,  in  spite  of  the 
white  plates  of  exposures  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  admitting  it,  we  repeat,  on  account 
of  its  harmony  with  the  ''  proper  mo- 
tions," would  it  prove  that  this  milliard 
exists  alone  in  the  infinite,  and  that,  for 
example,  there  is  not  a  second  milliard 
at  a  million  times  the  preceding  parallax, 
and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  universes,  analogous 
or  otherwise?    By  no  manner  of  means. 


*  "  On  the  Clustering  of  Gravitatorial  Matter  in 
Any  Part  of  the  Universe,"  The  Observatory,  No- 
vember. 1901. 


It  seems  even  that  we  were  already 
acquainted  with  stars  that  do  not  belong- 
to  our  sidereal  universe.  I  shall  quote, 
for  example,  with  Newcomb  the  star 
known  as  1830  in  Groombridge's  cata- 
log, the  most  rapid  of  those  whose 
motions  have  been  determined.  This  mo- 
tion is  estimated  at  320,000  meters  a  sec- 
ond, and  the  attractive  force  of  our 
whole  universe  cannot  have  determined 
this  rapidity,  unless  we  supi)ose  com- 
numications  of  energy  due  to  the  pas- 
sages of  the  star  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
])orhood  of  considerable  masses.  There 
is  every  probability  that  this  star  comes 
from  beyond  our  universe  and  traverses 
it  as  a  projectile. 

As  much  might  be  said  of  the  star 
9352  in  Lacaille's  catalog,  of  Arcturus 
and  Mu  Cassiopeiae.  Let  us  take  note, 
l)y  the  way,  that  the  star  Arcturus  is  at 
least  eight  thousand  times  as  large  as  our 
sun. 

At  present  the  proper  motions  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  either  the  apparent 
aspect  of  the  starry  heavens  or  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Milky  Way.  Certain 
stars  very  distant  from  one  another  have 
a  common  proper  motion.  The  stellar 
systems  which  I  discovered  long  ago* 
give  evident  proof  of  these  associations. 
Our  sidereal  grouping  does  not  form  a 
system. 

Thus,  then,  the  supposition  that  our 
sun  is  in  the  center  of  the  sidereal  uni- 
verse is  an  error.  The  supposition  that  it 
is  the  preponderating  star  is  another  er- 
ror. The  still  queerer  idea  supported  and 
sustained  by  Mr.  Wallace,  that  the  sole 
function  of  this  central  sun  consists  in 
giving  light  to  our  little  planet  and  se- 
curing life  on  its  surface,  is  still  more 
untenable,  as  is  also  that  which  claims 
that  the  conditions  of  life  belong  to  the 
earth  alone.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  this 
great  naturalist,  whose  theories  on  evo- 
lution demand  the  action  of  time  as  the 
principal  factor  in  the  succession  of  ter- 
restrial species,  forget  here  to  apply  the 
same  princij)le  to  Jupiter,  the  world  of 
the  future  in  our  system.  By  what  right 
does  he  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  represent  the 
limits  of  the  potency  of  nature?  We 
have  every  day  proofs  of  the  contrary. 
The    long    explanation  required  by  the 

*  "  Comptos-rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences," 
1877. 
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preceding  astronomical  study  precludes 
me  from  entering  into  any  discussion 
here  on  the  conditions  of  life  and  show- 
ing that  terrestrial  chemistry  does  not 
necessarily  include  the  vital  universal 
cycle.  This  discussion  is,  moreover, 
rendered  useless  by  the  overturning  of 
the  edifice.  Since  the  thesis  defended  is 
incorrect,  its  pretended  consequences  are 
null. 

We  are  compelled,  then,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  our  planet  has  no  marked  pre- 
ponderance in  our  system,  that  our  sun 
does  not  occupy  any  preponderating 
place  in  the  agglomeration  of  millions 
and  millions  of  suns  which  constitute 
our  sidereal  universe,  that  this  sidereal 


universe,  whatever  may  be  its  immensity, 
is  only  a  point  in  the  bosom  of  the  limit- 
less infinite,  that  there  is  not  any  reason 
why  millions  of  other  universes  should 
not  exist  even  vaster  and  more  marvel- 
ous than  that  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  that  all  our  conceptions  on 
life,  on  nature,  on  space,  on  eternity  are 
impalpable  impressions,  motes  floating  in 
a  sunbeam.  We  live  in  the  relative  and 
in  the  unknown,  and  we  see  that  the 
gossamer  web  of  our  existence  melts 
away  into  the  bosom    of    an  absolute 

WITHOUT    LIMITS,     WITHOUT    BEGINNING 

and  WITHOUT  end.  The  material  world 
is  everywhere  stationed  at  the  threshold 
of  the  heavens. 

JuviSY,  Seine-et-Oise,  France 


Making    a    Country     Home — The    House 


By    E.    P.    Powell 


Author  of  "Old  Farm  Days,"  "•Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Shelters,"  Etc. 


IN  The  Independent  of  April  9th  we 
discussed  the  laying  out  of  the  place. 
We  are  now  ready  to  build  our  house  ; 
and  with  that  to  attend  to  the  outbuild- 
ings and  the  near  surroundings  of  the 
house.  Above  everything  avoid  trying  to 
build  a  city  house  in  the  country,  or 
creating  city  plots  around  it,  shaved 
every  morning  and  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual rattle  of  lawn  mowers.  Grass  is 
beautiful,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  common 
sense  in  keeping  a  small  plot  of  it  shaved 
down  to  the  ground.  Lay  down  this 
fundamental  principle,  that  every  acre 
of  your  land  shall  be  equally  clean  and 
tidy,  and  about  equally  well  cared  for. 
We  shall  want  it  so  arranged  and 
tilled  that  you  will  get  as  much  comfort 
and  pleasure  sitting  in  the  apple  or- 
chard, or  in  the  vineyard,  or  in  the 
other  gardens  as  on  the  porches  and 
verandas. 

Your  house,  as  you  see,  stands  on  high 
ground,  and  this  rolls  away  in  different 
directions,  but  with  an  easy  grade  to- 
ward the  street.  There  should  be  just 
as  little  artificial  grading  as  will  remove 


the  roughnesses  and  not  disturb  the 
general  roll  of  the  land.  One  of  the 
chief  errors  in  creating  a  country  home 
— and  it  is  a  very  costly  blunder — is-  the 
making  of  plateaus,  offsets  and  house 
plots  that  are  leveled.  These  cut  in  un- 
pleasantly and  spoil  all  that  nature  has 
undertaken  to  do.  I  know  where  there 
are  rows  of  houses,  along  a  superbly  roll- 
ing hillside,  but  each  one  built  on  a  little 
artificial  level,  that  has  been  cut  into  the 
natural  grade.  These  levels  make  it 
necessary  to  destroy  the  natural  slope  of 
the  roadside.  The  amount  of  work  that 
is  done  in  achieving  these  blotches  could 
much  better  be  laid  out  in  making  clean 
and  beautiful  the  land  in  the  rear.  The 
effect  is  always  to  spoil  the  whole  hill 
slope,  and  break  up  the  most  beautiful 
natural  roll  of  the  land.  Let  nature  alone. 
Take  her  suggestions  kindly.  She  will 
leave  you  only  the  task  of  restoration  and 
of  cleaning  away  decay.  Landscape  art 
is  the  art  of  finding  out  what  nature 
wishes  you  to  do. 

But  no  matter  how  high  above  the  gen- 
eral level  your  land  may  lie,  you  will 
find  that  even  the  highest  knolls  are  full 
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of  water  and  need  thorough  drainage. 
This  matter  must  be  seen  to  before  any 
other  preparations  are  made  for  build- 
ing. There  must  be  no  sink  holes,  nor 
soft  spots,  liable  to  be  wet  in  wet  seasons. 
Health  is  your  first  object,  and  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  dry  surroundings.  It 
will  be  advisable  at  the  same  time  to 
make  preparation  for  draining  house 
waste,  and  wash  slops  from  bathroom 
and  kitchen.  These  should  be  carried 
by  a  special  line  of  tiling  to  a  cesspool 
far  down  a  swale — not  less  than  twenty 
or  thirty  rods  from  the  house.  The  War- 
ing system  will  work  well  in  some  locali- 
ties ;  but  I  have  found  the  best  plan  to 
be  composting  all  house  waste  with  coal 
ashes  and  with  any  other  garden  waste 
that  may  naturally  be  at  hand.  This  cess- 
pool is  entirely  open,  but  with  the  coal 
ashes,  the  autumn  leaves,  the  barnyard 
manure,  etc.,  it  looks  like  any  other  com- 
post pile  about  the  grounds.  There  is 
no  offensive  odor  whatever,  nor  need 
there  be  anything  offensive  to  the  sight. 
But  whatever  system  you  adopt  let  it  be 
understood  that  there  must  be  no  poison- 
ous holes  about  your  house,  nor  any  place 
for  throwing  slops.  In  some  way  man- 
age to  compost  your  house  waste  purely 
on  economic  grounds,  if  not  for  health ; 
it  is  the  richest  and  most  valuable  manure 
for  your  gardens. 

Of  course  I  shall  not  undertake  to  be 
your  architect,  nor  shall  I  overlook  the 
fact  that  every  house  in  the  country 
should  be  built  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
place  where  it  stands.  Remember  that 
your  house,  after  it  is  finished,  should 
not  look  as  if  it  were  an  intrusion  upon 
its  surroundings,  but  fitted  to  them. 
Every  room  in  this  house  must  be  sunny 
so  far  as  possible.  It  will  be  far  better 
to  fade  out  your  carpets  with  sunshine 
than  to  fade  out  yourself  for  lack  of  it. 
The  verandas,  as  you  see,  run  around  the 
whole  of  the  house,  and  our  intent  is  to 
live  out  of  doors  as  far  as  possible. 
Houses  were  never  invented  to  live  in, 
but  to  serve  as  retreats,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  specific  duties.  Over  the 
verandas  we  are  going  to  run  grape  vines 
and  clematis  intermingled.  Some  of  the 
hardy  grapes  will  run  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  in  a  few  years  will  cover  a 
very  large  area.  However,  I  recommend 
that  you  plant  such  varieties  as  Worden, 


Gaertner,  Lindley,  Herbert  and  Niagara, 
not  only  for  their  fruit,  but  for  their 
large  foliage.  A  country  house  has  no 
call  for  blinds  on  most  of  its  windows, 
but  these  vines  will  run  over  and  across 
the  windows,  furnishing  sufficient  shade 
for  summer  and  throwing  off  that  shade 
during  the  winter.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  fresh  green  foliage  of  grape 
vines  about  your  windows. 

A  country  house  does  not  need  a  re- 
serve parlor.  On  your  lower  floor  should 
be  one  small  reception  room  for  casual 
callers  and  strangers.  Then  there  should 
be  a  large  family  room,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  home-like  affairs,  where  the  family 
can  get  together  for  reading,  for  conver- 
sation and  for  sport.  In  this  living  or 
family  room  we  must  have  our  music. 
I  confess  I  do  not  place  as  much  emphasis 
on  a  piano  here  as  will  some  of  my  read- 
ers. My  opinion  is  that  in  place  of  a 
girl  thrumming  a  poor  instrument  the 
whole  family  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  a  musical  taste,  and  on  different 
instruments.  The  violin  and  flute  are  two 
of  the  best,  and  the  parlor  organ  is  more 
likely  to  be  useful  in  an  ordinary  family 
than  the  piano. 

The  kitchen  is  the  stomach  of  the 
house ;  and  all  people  know  nowadays 
that  the  stomach  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  morals  and  intellect  as  well  as 
muscle.  The  kitchen  should  be  one  of 
the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  rooms 
of  the  house.  It  should  be  just  large 
enough  for  convenience  and  no  wasted 
steps.  It  should  be  supplied  with  water 
from  a  driven  well  and  from  a  large 
cistern,  brought  in  in  pipes.  In  your 
country  kitchen  there  must  be  room  for 
laundry  work  as  well  as  cooking.  Be- 
sides other  windows  it  should  have  one 
large  and  possibly  bayed  window,  in- 
tended for  plants.  If  you  do  not  pro- 
vide a  conservatory  some  of  your  treas- 
ures must  be  kept  in  a  kitchen  window, 
and  thev  will  thrive  here  as  nowhere  else. 
This  is  the  place  for  those  plants  which 
bother  the  housekeeper  with  red  spider 
and  aphis.  The  steam  will  destroy  these 
pests.  However,  you  will  see  that  your 
living  room  and  reception  room  are  both 
of  them  well  provided  with  bayed  and 
embrasured  windows,  and  possibly  you 
may  find  it  desirable  to  have  a  conserva- 
tory.  Whatever  arrangements  you  make, 
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do  not  undertake  to  make  one  or  two        You  see  we  are  not  building  a  house 
beautiful  spots  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  simply  that  you  may  spend  most  of  your 
house  dull.  earnings  in  furnishing  it,  but  we  are  mak- 
The  pantry,  instead  of  being  a  mere  ing   arrangements   for   the   development 
corner,  should  be  a  fine,  airy  and  large  of  a  broad,  rich  family  life.    Reality  be- 
room.     In  the  country  it  must  serve  also  fore    show    every    time ;    brains    to    the 
as  a  storeroom.     You  will  buy  most  of  front.     I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  can 
your  provisions  by  wholesale,  and  this  look  out  of  your  windows  occasionally 
will  require  storage  for  barrels  and  kegs  and    see    glorious    landscapes,    beautiful 
of  cereals.    There  must  also  be  one  down-  trees  growing,  and  your  gardens  models 
stairs    bedroom    for    old    people.     This  of  taste  and  profit.    Now,  one  word  more 
room  must  look  out  into  the  most  charm-  and  I  will  leave  the  house  to  your  care, 
ing  part  of  your  grounds.     Around  its  Please  do  not  paint  it  white.     I  should 
windows   train   roses  and   clematis.  prefer  red  with  very  dark  green  trim- 
Upstairs  you  will  see  that  I  have  ar-  mings,  or  something  else  that  will  blend 
ranged  each  room  to  look  out  upon  some  more    or    less    with    the    sentiment    of 
special   beauty   of   the   landscape.      The  warmth   and   peace.     If   a   white   house 
architect  has  had  no  privilege  to  create  with  green  blinds  belongs   anywhere  it 
a  handsome  house;  a  house  that  could  is  in  the  village,  just  as  a  great  palatial 
be  set  down  somewhere  else  just  as  well,  stone  front  belongs  to  the  city.  •  Every- 
but  wherever  you  go,  you  will  cry  out  thing  in   and   around  your  house   must 
as  you  look  out  of  the  windows,  This  is  suggest  recuperation,  with  rest ;  stimulus 
best  of  all.     The  library  and  study  are  to  good  cheer  and  thought,  and  that  sort 
on  your  second  floor,  and  easily  accessi-  of    economy    which    will    never   tolerate 
ble    from    the    head    of    the    stairway,  waste,  but  as  sturdily  avoids  pinching. 
Balconies,  built  stoutly  with  the  timbers         A  country  house  does  not  become  a 
of  the  house,  are  found  in  every  direc-  country  home  until  you  also  have  a  coun- 
tion.     Here  you  may  swing  your  ham-  try   barn   and   other  outbuildings.      For 
mocks  in  summer.     Now  go  over  your  surely    you    must    have    one    horse — a 
rooms  once  more  and  see  if  they  are  all  good  family  affair,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
suggestive   of  cheerful   thought ;   rooms  gentle     cow — also     a     member    of     the 
that  would  make  a  woman  or  man  better  family.     You  must  not  have  one  animal 
for  working  in  them.     A  house  that  has  of  any  sort  about  the  place  that  is  not 
a  dingy,  dull,  lonesome  room  is  a  failure,  a  pet.     The  barn  must  not  imitate  those 
But  mark  you,   these  upper  rooms  are  buildings   that   are   called   barns   in   the 
where  your  family  drops  apart  into  in-  cities,    and    which    you    have    probably 
dividualism.    Every  member  of  the  fam-  known   under   that   name.     The   stables 
ily  is  entitled  to  his  own  sleeping  room,  should  be  as  light  for  the  cow  and  horse 
where  books,  furniture,  pictures,  every-  as  your  own  house  room.     A  tidy  and 
thing  express   him   or  her   and   nobody  comfortable  barn  is  a  study.    You  hardly 
else.     Most  houses  crush    out    this    in-  ever  see  one.     When  farmers  get  money 
dividuality  altogether.    We  have  a  great  enough  to  build  a  fine  barn  they  are  in- 
deal  too  much  confusion  in  our  growth,  clined  to  make  it  too  fine.     I  believe  in 
Let   children,   from   the  very  beginning  a  box  stall  for  your  cow,  as  well  as  one 
of  their  growth,  be  let  alone  largely.    As  for  your  horse.     The  yard  attached  to 
we  found  no  reason  for  blinds  over  most  the  barn  is  where  most  country  places 
of  the  house  outside,   so  you   will   dis-  collapse.     It  is  a  foul  place,  filled  with 
pense   with   curtains   inside   if   you   are  manure  and  broken  tools,  and  not  un- 
wise.    If  you  do  this  you  must  make  a  frequently  a  slough  underfoot.    Put  your 
special  study  of  every  window,  and  see  barn  on  a  high  spot ;  thoroughly  under- 
that  it  is  specifically  beautiful,  or  asso-  drain    all    about    it ;    carry    Ihe    surface 
dated  with  the  beautiful.     Let  your  din-  drainage    into    your    garden,   and   then 
ing  room  project  away  out  into  a  deep  plant  trees  around   it,  so  that  the  yard 
bayed   window,   eight  or  ten   feet   deep,  shall  be  shady  and  comfortable  iov  the 
Have  window   retreats    enough    in    the  animals  and  fowls.     It  should  constitute 
family  room  for  those  who  wish  to  sew  as  picturesque  and  tidy  a  spot  as  can  be 
together,  or  read  together,  or  to  study  found  anywhere  about  your  property.   If 
together.  yon  have  around  it  a  high  board  fence 
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you  can  grow  just  outside  of  that  plum 
trees  or  pear  trees — even  flowering- 
hushes  it  you  hkc.  There  is  no  hotter 
I)lace  for  a  row  of  quince  trees.  Over 
the  harns  and  all  of  the  outhuildings  of 
all  sorts  he  sure  to  grow  grape  vnies. 
These  vines  nuist  be  boxed,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  eaten  off  by  the  cow  before 
they  get  high  enough  to  be  spread  out 
over  the  barn  sides. 

But  we  nuist  not  forget  that  this  home 
of  ours  is  to  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
of  fruit  growing.  We  shall  have  to  go 
very  slow  in  the  way  of  winter  fruit  un- 
less we  are  going  to  have,  under  the 
l)arn,  a  fine  apple  cellar.  This  must  not 
be  an  adjunct  of  the  stables,  but  carefully 
separated  by  a  thick  stone  wall.  Apples 
gather  unpleasant  flavors  very  readily. 
A  fruit  cellar  under  your  house  will  be 
a  bad  storage  place  for  long-keeping 
fruit.  A  shop  also  should  constitute  a 
part  of  your  barn  buildings.  Here  we 
must  certainly  have  lathes,  and  an  en- 
gine, as  well  as  ordinary  tools.  One  of 
the  boys,  if  not  more,  will  probably  get  a 
large  part  of  his  education  here ;  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  you  found  the 
shop  the  center  of  a  good  deal  of  family 
life.  Then  you  know  we  are  to  work  on 
the  principle  of  farm  economy,  and  that 
will  require  a  shop  for  home  repairs  and 
considerable  construction  of  tools.  In 
the  shop  you  must  have  a  small  cider  mill 
to  grind  up  waste  and  defective  apples. 
Cider  and  vinegar  are  a  legitimate  part 
of  your  farm  sales.  Over  your  shop  or 
elsewhere  is  the  home  laboratory.  This 
must  be  a  large  and  very  bright  room 
for  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  chemistry, 
and  for  the  study  of  entomology,  botany 
and  other  farm  sciences.  In  these  days 
it  is  utterly  useless  to  move  into  the 
country  and  remain  ignorant  of  insects, 
of  chemistry  of  soils,  and  that  plant  lore 
which  1)ecomes  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture as  it  is  applied  to  the  soil. 

So  far  our  home  and  attachments — 
that  is,  the  barn,  laboratory  and  shop — 
serve  (i)  to  shelter  us;  (2)  to  recreate 
us;  (3)  for  experiments  and  investigation. 
Any  country  home  that  fails  of  covering 
these  three  points  is  not  a  true  home.  But 
we  are  not  quite  through  yet  with  the 
house.  It  must  not  only  fit  its  place,  but 
the  place  also  must  fit  to  the  house.  The 
lawn  trees  and  shrubs  must  have  such  a 


relation  to  the  folk  inside  the  building 
that  they  will  have  something  to  do  with 
our  culture,  our  comfort  and  our 
thoughts.  They  will,  in  all  seasons,  speak 
to  the  house,  introduce  it,  rejoice  in  it. 
The  shrubs  nuist  be  so  planted  as  to  give 
an  all  year  around  succession  of  beauty 
to  the  outlook ;  and  hammocks  in  the 
nooks  must  be  natural  accessories. 
Everything  must  be  countrified.  If  you 
come  to  the  country  to  create  anything 
short  of  a  home  you  had  better  stay  in 
the  city.  What  the  new  age  means,  and 
what  you  need,  is  escape  from  the  high 
pressure  of  social  life.  The  country 
woman  must  dress  simply  and  live  eco- 
nomically, and  so  reduce  the  burden 
which  her  husband  carries.  She  must 
find  new  things  of  interest — something 
besides  dress,  entertainments  and  clubs. 
In  fact,  the  new  country  life  will  have 
its  special  advantage  in  recreating  co- 
operation between  husband  and  wife.  If 
you  have  a  notion  that  the  whole  world 
was  made  to  wait  on  you  it  simply  will 
not  do  it.  Only  those  are  happy  in  the 
country  who  rise  to  the  glory  of  service. 
You  must  work  in  your  own  gardens 
before  you  can  love  them.  If  you  are 
coming  out  into  the  fields  without  the 
least  intention  of  knowing  the  birds,  the 
insects,  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  sympa- 
thetically, the  country  will  have  no  place 
for  you.  Society  there  will  be  enough 
of,  but  in  the  country  it  should  lose  its 
conventionality  and  superficiality.  We 
must  learn  to  be  as  sincere  as  the  birds, 
the  brooks  and  the  violets. 

You  warn  me  that  my  business  is  not 
to  preach,  but  to  help  you  lay  out  grounds 
and  to  build  a  house.  Yet,  before  all,  we 
must  find  you,  or  help  you  to  find  your- 
self. What  you  are  really  at,  or  ought 
to  be  at,  is  making  a  HOME.  We  are 
facing  the  question  whether  we  will,  by 
the  aid  of  science,  extend  human  life  far 
beyond  its  present  limits,  and  make  it 
full  of  health  and  happiness,  or  by  willful 
breach  of  law  lose  the  gain  which  we 
have  already  made.  I  believe  this  great 
wave  countryward  has  a  profound  mean- 
ing ;  that  the  common  sense  of  the  people 
is  sick  of  packing,  and  herding,  and  pre- 
tending; that  it  wants  a  calmer,  truer, 
more  peaceful,  genuine  sort  of  living; 
and  is  coming  out  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  to  get  it.     So  you  see  I  am  not 
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exactly  preaching,  but  helping  you  get  country  place  shows  for  horticultural 
ready  to  practice.  We  have  in  view  not  work,  and  upon  the  way  he  has  of  mak- 
a  merely  selfish  chance  to  preach  pure  ing  the  most  of  his  land,  and  upon  his 
air  and  pick  wild  flowers,  but  the  crea-  skill  in  marketing.  If  you  do  not  intend 
tion  of  a  family  home,  made  up  of  the  to  do  anything  yourself  you  will  find 
best  that  nature  affords.  You  will  build  that  your  country  place  will  be  all  outgoes 
your  house,  grow  your  cabbages,  raise  and  little  income.  Everything  depends 
your  calves,  plant  gardens,  sell  berries,  upon  yourself  being  a  part  of  the  place ; 
not  as  an  end,  but  to  make  a  noble,  warm  getting  fully  into  sympathy  with  nature, 
home  for  a  sweet  and  true  flock  of  chil-  supervising  all  details  and  letting  noth- 
dren.  ing  run  down.  You  can  ruin  a  country 
Now  you  will  need  to  know  something  place  in  two  years  of  neglect.  The  best 
more  definite  about  the  expense  of  such  orchard,  gardens  and  lawns  will  be 
a  country  home  as  we  have  been  talking  turned  back  into  a  wild  state  in  just  about 
about.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  fix  a  that  time — that  is,  in  about  the  time  it 
price  on  the  land,  for  that  will  vary  in  took  to  create  them.  Estimates,  of  course, 
price  very  widely,  according  to  locality;  may  be  very  misleading;  you  must  feel 
probably  from  fifty  dollars  an  acre  to  your  way,  and  my  advice  is  that  you  be- 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  for  fine  gin  with  small  things  and  expand  with 
bluffy  spots,  looking  over  valley  scenery,  caution.  My  impression  is  that  you  can 
Of  course  I  can  find  you  acres  that  will  get  some  of  the  most  beautiful  residence 
cost  a  good  deal  more,  and  I  am  inclined  spots  in  New  England,  or  New  York,  or 
to  think  that  first-rate  locations  for  New  Jersey,  and  not  too  far  from  the 
country  homes  are  going  to  rise  in  price  trolley,  for  one  hundred  dollars  per 
from  now  on.  In  my  own  place  there  acre — and  you  can  very  much  better  these 
were  originally  twenty-one  acres,  with  a  prices  in  the  Southern  States.  Just  now 
very  plain  cottage,  and  I  bought  it  for  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  making 
about  seven  thousand  dollars.  Its  loca-  homes  in  the  great  Southwest.  There 
tion,  near  a  college,  and  overlooking  one  is  no  finer  fruit  belt,  richer  soil  or 
of  the  most  garden-like  valleys  in  the  nobler  groves,  and  more  delightful  out- 
world,  enhanced  its  value.  It  had  been  looks,  than  can  be  found  in  some  of  these 
purchased  by  its  previous  owners  for  undeveloped  States.  Some  of  the  most 
fifty  dollars  an  acre ;  but  that  was  away  superb  locations,  such  as  those  overlook- 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ing  the  Oriskany  Valley,  in  New  York, 
Without  competitive  market,  it  would  with  outlook  to  the  East  and  the  South, 
not  have  brought  more  than  half  what  and  touched  by  the  rural  telephone,  and 
I  paid  for  it.  The  cottage  cost  originally  reached  by  the  trolley,  would  cost  more, 
about  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  The  The  cost  of  a  house  in  such  a  location 
planting  of  the  grounds,  including  a  must  depend  entirely  on  the  taste  and 
barn,  cost  at  the  outset  not  to  exceed  five  means  of  the  purchaser,  but  bear  in  mind 
hundred.  My  policy  was  to  let  the  that  one  may  live  very  pleasantly  in  a 
place  grow,  rather  than  create  it  at  the  small  country  house,  because  he  has  so 
outset.  House  improvement  and  the  much  out-of-doors.  His  house  should 
improvement  of  nine  remaining  acres  be  built  with  an  eye  to  simplicity,  and 
have  cost  altogether  five  thousand  dol-  beauty,  and  thoroughness,  and  growth 
lars,  besides  annual  expenses.  After  the  rather  than  to  size  and  display.  I  am 
fourth  year  all  ordinary  bills  were  met  conscious  that  I  am  not  helping  you  very 
by  sales  of  fruit  and  garden  products,  much  by  these  estimates,  but  they  may 
This  matter  will,  however,  depend  large-  go  a  little  ways  in  pointing  out  to  you 
ly  upon  the  tact  which  the  owner  of  a  probabilities. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


A     I'liiversity    for    the    Drama 

By  James  K.    Hackett 

[These  interested  in  tlie  theater  need  no  Introduction  to  Mr.  IIacl<ett,  wlio  holds  a  prominent 
place  both  as  an  actor  and  actor-manager.  In  view  of  the  present  agitation  for  a  national  endowed  thea- 
ter his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  education  of  actors  are  both  timely   and   interesting.   -Editor.] 


ANY  Step  which  would  tend  to  place 
our  profession  upon  its  proper 
footing  as  compared  with  other 
artistic  callings  would  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  me.  But  for  years  I  have  been 
earnestly  advocating  the  establishment 
in  this  country  of  what  might  be  termed 
a  Dramatic  University — I  use  the  word 
university  instead  of  college  intentionally 
— from  which  foundation,  I  believe,  the 
Endowed  Theater  would  eventually  gi'ow 
as  a  natural  result. 

Every  other  branch  of  art  has  its 
schools,  seminaries  or  colleges,  devoted 
solely  to  its  special  needs,  thereby  giving 
it  the  recognition  and  standing  it  de- 
serves ;  but  we  have  no  such  advantages. 
The  stage  needs  no  defense,  intellectual- 
ly, morally  or  socially  as  compared  with 
other  professions,  but  it  does  need  recog- 
nition. The  great,  busy  and,  therefore, 
unanalytical  public  must  be  taught  to 
cease  viewing  the  stage  solely  as  a  recre- 
ation, and  to  accept  it  at  its  true  and 
powerful  educational  value. 

The  best  means  for  obtaining  this 
recognition,  and  for  placing  the  drama 
before  the  public  in  its  proper  light 
would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  by  the 
establishment  of  a  dramatic  university, 
which  would  be  organized  upon  the 
broadest  possible  lines.  Previous  scho- 
lastic attainments  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  applicants  for  admission.  The 
ability  to  act  should  be  the  important 
requisite.  The  curriculum,  selected  after 
careful  consideration  by  the  most  com- 
petent available  minds,  should  embrace 
instruction  in  every  branch  of  dramatic 
work,  and  the  scholastic  studies  should 
be  limited  to  those  which  bear  directly  on 
our  art.  The  institution  should  have  the 
power  to  confer  a  degree  upon  its  grad- 
uates— for  instance,  B.D.A.  (Bachelor 
Dramatic  Arts) — which  would  command 
the  respect  of  the  world  of  arts  and 
letters. 

To    further    explain    the    method    of 


operation  of  the  scheme  suggested,  yet 
without  unduly  lengthening  this  com- 
munication, let  us  suppose  young  Mr. 
Jones  feels  impressed  that  the  stage  is 
his  vocation.  Instead  of  seeking  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  Mansfield 
or  any  one  else  in  the  profession  whom 
he  might  be  able  to  approach,  and,  if 
successful  in  obtaining  an  opening,  wast- 
ing his  time  for  two  or  three  years,  with- 
out direct  instruction  or  acquisition  of 
valuable  knowledge  or  advice  from  others 
as  to  his  ability  in  his  chosen  work,  he 
would  under  this  plan  undergo  imme- 
diate examination  as  to  his  capabilities 
for  the  stage ;  his  health,  strength,  vigor, 
physique,  intelligence,  grace,  mobility  of 
countenance,  mimetic  faculties,  powers 
of  concentration  and  of  application 
would  each  be  listed  at  its  proper  value, 
and  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regular  season  his 
markings  would  be  considered  with 
others  upon  the  list,  and  the  best  fifty  or 
one  hundred  applicants,  if  the  institution 
could  provide  for  that  number,  would 
be  selected  for  scholarship.  They  would 
be  furnished  tuition  and  maintenance 
during  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
which  I  think  should  be  about  five  years 
in  duration.  This  crude  statement  covers, 
I  think,  the  main  points  of  the  plan. 
Certainly  the  graduate  of  such  an  in- 
stitution would  be  viewed  very  diflFer- 
ently  from  the  aspiring  beginner  of  to- 
day, whose  talents,  if  he  has  any,  can  ob- 
tain recognition  only  after  surmounting 
almost  prohibitive  difficulties.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  an  actor  he  might  become 
he  would  be  so  much  the  greater  for  the 
advantages  of  such  a  scheme. 

The  idea  of  a  dramatic  university  has 
been  almost  a  hobby  of  mine  for  years, 
and  at  various  times  T  have  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  leading  jour- 
nals in  this  country.  Two  years  ago 
many  prominent  men  in  the  world  of 
arts  and  letters  were  in  touch  with  the 
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plan,  and  it  might  have  been  carried  to 
fruition  had  not  the  pressure  of  my  own 
interests  demanded  my  entire  attention 
for  a  time.  I  am  convinced  that  eventu- 
ally such  an  institution  will  be  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  when  it  is  the  stage  will 
receive  its  proper  recognition  from  all 
other  professions  as  well  as  from  the 
public.  To-day  the  lawyer,  the  physician 
or  the  man  of  letters  often  succeeds  be- 
cause of  his  profession ;  the  actor  suc- 
ceeds in  spite  of  his  profession.  With 
an  American  college  or  university  estab- 
lished the  drama  and  the  art  of  acting- 


would  be  placed  in  its  recognized  niche. 
I  think  the  idea  of  the  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art  as  proposed  some  time  ago 
for  Philadelphia  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is 
not  broad  enough  to  meet  my  unqualified 
approval.  If  the  endowment  of  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  was  thought  neces- 
sary, can  be  secured,  let  it  be  used  for 
the  establishment  of  the  first  educational 
home  of  our  art — our  art  which,  while 
inferior  to  none,  and  influencing  all  to 
good,  has  as  yet  never  been  accorded 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

New  York  City. 


Threnody 


By  Lewis   Worthington    Smith 


ON  slopes  of  Helicon  the  sunlight  falls ; 
The  purple  distance  is  a  misty  veil  ; 
The  far  off  wonder  to  my  spirit  calls : 
The  forms  of  dreams  are  thronging  coldly 
pale. 
But  Pan,  sweet  Pan,  along  the  reedy  hollows 
Awakes  no  more  the  music  rapture  follows. 
The  dryads  of  the  wood  with  echoed  laughter 
No  longer  to  his  pipe  come  trooping  after. 
From  grove  and  stream   the  fairy-soul   has 

fled; 
The   ancient   gods  are   dead,   sweet   Pan 
dead. 


Would  I  could  hear  some  triton's  silver  horn, 

See  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  foam; 
Or  look  upon  Olympus  while  the  morn 

In  golden  glory  floods  the  starry  dome  ! 
No  more  Minerva,  grown  divinely  tender. 
Upon  Ulysses  bends  her  eyes  of  splendor. 
No  more  Apollo  answers  at  his  altars ; 
No  more  the  suppliant  before  them  falters. 

The  nereids  have  sought  the  ocean  bed; 

The   ancient   gods   are   dead,    sweet   Pan    is 
dead. 


is 


Platea's  soil  is  sacred  as  of  old ; 

In  Salamis  the  white  spray  flashes  still ; 
But  never  more  in  prophecy  is  told 

Apollo's  promise  or  dark  Hera's  will. 
The  winds  may  pluck  the  reeds  for  music  mel- 
low. 
Or  buoyant  lift  some  song-bird's  throat  of  yel- 
low ; 
But  not  again  the  god's  deft  fingers  straying 
Shall   charm   the   fawns  and   dryads   with   his 
playing. 
My  steps  from  sea  to  hight  are  longing-led  ; 
The  ancient  gods   are   dead;   sweet   Pan   is 
dead. 

Djake  University     Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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The  Carlyles 

TiiKRb:  can  he  no  donbt  that  Froudc 
was  indiscreet  and  a  little  dishonorable 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Carlyle  memo- 
rials. In  particular  he  should  have  fol- 
lowed his  friend's  injunction  to  hold 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  annotated  letters  until  the 
period  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  and 
he  should  have  toned  down  the  asperities 
of  life  at  Craio"enputtock  and  Cheyne 
Row,  instead  of  hightenin^^  them  for 
artistic  effect  by  his  own  vivid  imagina- 
tion. For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  addi- 
tional collection  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  let- 
ters,* made  up  from  those  omitted  by 
Froude  and  edited  with  the  tenderest  so- 
licitude for  Thomas  Carlyle's  reputation. 

Yet,  withal,  one  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  the  present  editors  succeed 
in  rehabilitating  their  hero  only  by  black- 
ening his  wife.  Froude  never  used 
words  as  harsh  of  Carlyle  as  some  of  the 
sentences  in  the  present  Introduction, 
which  speak  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  a  *'  high- 
ly neurotic  woman,"  and  of  her  nagging 
as  '*  the  incessant  pin-pricks,  aye !  and 
stiletto  plunges,  too,  of  an  ailing,  un- 
reasonable and  hot-tempered  wife,  pos- 
sessed of  groundless  jealousv."  No 
doubt  she  was  all  this,  indeed  her  own 
letters  do  not  make  her  out  to  be  alto- 
gether a  thornless  rose ;  no  doubt,  as  her 
husband  once  said  of  her,  "  she  had, 
when  she  was  angry,  a  tongue  like  a 
cat's,  which  would  take  the  skin  off  at 
a  touch  ;  "  nevertheless  it  is  not  perfectly 
clear  that  a  cold-blooded  attempt  at  lay- 
ing bare  her  hysterical  mania  in  order 
to  whitewash  her  husband  is  qin'tc  gal- 
lant, to  use  a  mild  term,  or  would  have 
pleased  that  husband  any  better  than 
Froude's  contrary  indiscretion. 

And,  after  all.  what  an  infinite  pother 
about  a  small  matter !  Really  the  world 
is  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be.  much 
concerned  over  the  domestic  infelicities 
of  a  pair  of  high-strung,  irascible  Scots. 

•  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh 
Tarltle.  Annotated  hy  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Edited 
hy  Alexander  Carlyle,  with  an  Introduction  hy  Sir 
James  Crwhton-Brov-ne,  M.D.  With  sixteen  illus- 
trations.   2  vols.    New  York  :  John  Lane. 


We  grant  that  the  present  volumes  prove 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  the  temper  of  a 
neurasthenic  woman  who  fought  inces- 
sant sleeplessness  with  morphia.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  Carlyle  was  ''  gie  ill  to 
deal  wi,'  "  as  his  mother  said  of  him. 
And  "  Ah  me,"  he  wrote  of  himself,  "  I 
am  no  man  whom  it  is  desirable  to  be 
close  to — an  unhappy  mortal — at  least, 
with  nerves  that  prca]:)p()int  me  to  con- 
tinual pain  and  loneliness."  Gentle  peace 
between  two  such  people  was  no  more  to 
be  expected  than  between  two  thunder 
clouds.  But  what  is  that  to  us?  Wc  are 
not  concerned  with  Carlyle's  domestic 
nerves,  but  with  his  public  s^enius.  Some 
counsel  might  be  taken  of  Carlyle's  own 
words : 

"  Last  night  T  sat  down  to  smoke  in  my 
night-shirt  in  the  back  yard.  It  was  one  of 
the  beaiitifullest  nights ;  the  half-moon  clear 
as  silver  looked  out  as  from  eternity,  and  the 
great  dawn  was  streaming  up.  I  felt  a  re- 
morse, a  kind  of  shudder,  at  the  fuss  I  was 
making  about  a  sleepless  night,  about  my  sor- 
row at  all,  with  a  h'fc  so  soon  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  great  mystery  above  and  around  me." 

The  fact  is  Carlyle  possessed,  as  these 
words  might  indicate,  a  temperament 
such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen.  With 
a  profound  and  abiding  insight  into  the 
illusion  of  life  he  combined  an  inordinate 
stress  of  personal  emotion.  The  two 
qualities  are  not  homogeneous,  are  in- 
deed essentially  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
from  their  combination  arose  that  bois- 
terous turmoil  of  his  mind  which  inces- 
santly raved  over  matters  which  it  as  in- 
cessantly condemned  as  trifles.  From  it 
also  sprang  the  quality  of  his  genius,  his 
ability  to  pronounce  with  Gargantuan 
emphasis  those  eternal  verities  which  the 
sages  have  been  wont  to  utter  so  meekly 
and  inefficiently.  Any  attempt,  more- 
over, to  present  Carlyle  under  a  different 
aspect  from  that  given  by  Froude  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  One  might  as  well 
try — as  many  have  tried — to  force  into 
history  another  Tiberius  than  the  crea- 
tion of  Tacitus.  Froude  has  written  one 
of  the  few  great  biographies  of  the  lan- 
guage.    With  inimitable  art  he  has  se- 
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lected  his  materials  and  ordered  them  so 
as  to  bring  out  a  clear,  unforgettable 
figure.  You  may  point  at  innumerable 
errors  in  his  work,  you  may  even  impugn 
his  honesty — all  to  no  effect;  Carlyle  will 
always  be  the  Carlyle  he  has  portrayed. 
And  rightly  so.  A  careful  study  of  the 
evidence  as  it  is  now  brought  in  only 
tends  to  justify  Froude's  portraiture  in 
its  main  lines.  Moreover,  in  criticising 
Froude  for  malevolence,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  his  own  splendid  defense  with  its 
panegyric  of  Carlyle : 

"Lastly,  I  should  have  been  unjust  to  Car- 
lyle himself  and  to  every  one  who  be- 
lieved and  has  believed  in  him.  To  have 
been  reticent  would  have  implied  that 
there  was  something  to  hide,  and,  tak- 
ing Carlyle  all  in  all,  there  never  was  a 
man — I  at  least  never  knew  of  one — whose 
conduct  in  life  would  better  bear  the  fiercest 
light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it." 

Of  the  present  collection  of  letters  in 
themselves  we  can  only  say  that  they  are 
immensely  clever  and  need  no  sauce  of 
slander  and  rebuttal  of  slander  to  make 
them  entertaining.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  bit  that  reminds  one  of  "  Northanger 
Abbey  " : 

"  He  lives  in  the  most  interesting  house  that 
I  ever  fell  in  with  out  of  the  Romances  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe, — so  dead-old,  so  rickety  and  crum- 
bling and  '  Elizabethan '  in  every  feature,  that 
it  would  scarcely  surprise  me,  when  a  door 
opens,  if  the  Maiden  Queen  and  all  her  court 
should  walk  in  in  their  winding  sheets  and  set 
themselves  in  the  high-backed  chairs  to  have  'a 
little  comfortable  talk '  with  me  about  the  other 
world.  There  are  Screech-owls  behind  the 
tapestry  in  some  of  the  bedrooms,  who  breathe 
and  tnoati  all  night  long  in  a  way  to  freeze 
your  blood!  And  once  when  a  Liverpool 
dandy  was  sitting  alone  in  the  old  drawing- 
room,  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  began  to  shower 
down  on  him,  and  then  the  whole  ceiling, 
beams  and  all,  descending  slowly,  not  killing 
him,  for  he  had  time  to  save  himself,  but  nearly 
frightening  him  to  death.  The  bedroom  in 
which  I  have  passed  one  night— without  any 
supernatural  adventure,  I  am  sorry  to  say— is 
all  tapestried  over  with  gigantic  figures  in  a 
tremendous  state  of  excitement,— about  what 
I  have  not  yet  made  out;  but  shall,  perhaps, 
before  I  have  done  with  them.  I  was  sure 
there  must  be  a  secret  door  behind  this  tapes- 
try; and  after  I  had  gone  to  my  room  for 
the  night,  I  began  to  tap  and  feel  about,  like 
the  Heroine  of  the  Mysterious  Udolph,  and,  O 
joy!  I  actually  found  one!  and  discovered  the 
trick  of  the  spring,  after  half  an  hour's  puz- 


zling, and  slipt  in,  expecting  to  find  myself  in 
a  spiral  staircase;  but  I  found  myself  in  a 
closet  newly  shelved,  where  no  object  was  dis- 
coverable except — my  own  bonnet !  " 

A  Girl  of  Ideas 

Novelty  of  theme  and  a  vivacious 
originality  in  the  treatment  of  it  are  seen 
in  Miss  Flint's  entertaining  story.*  The 
heroine  is  a  young  woman  who  loses 
none  of  the  charms  of  refinement  in  her 
curious  commercial  experience.  Undis- 
mayed by  failure  to  obtain  a  publisher 
for  her  first  and  only  novel,  she  seeks  in 
another  way  a  market  for  her  ideas. 
Authors  are  informed  by  personal  note 
that  suggestions  for  literary  work  are 
for  sale  in  her  little  office,  near  the  top 
of  a  lofty  building  in  New  York.  To 
her  desk  come  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  writers — beginners,  the  hacks,  the  un- 
successful, and  even  those  who  have  al- 
ready achieved  some  degree  of  fame. 
Her  dealings  with  a  wide  variety  of  cli- 
ents give  ample  opportunity  for  much 
good-natured  satire — mingled  with  sharp 
criticism — mainly  upon  the  methods 
and  motives  of  writers  whose  work 
lies  in  the  borderland  between  news- 
paper reporting  and  literature.  All 
this  is  spiced  with  a  little  exaggeration 
and  some  amusing  caricature,  for  the 
author  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
But  she  is  neither  sour  nor  intellectually 
supercilious,  altho  by  no  means  incapable 
of  expressing  righteous  indignation.  This 
marketing  of  ideas  permits  the  clever 
sketching  of  odd  or  otherwise  interest- 
ing characters,  such  as  Thomas  Clodd, 
the  dull  and  patient  hack-writer;  Alton, 
the  hard-working  and  unselfish  clergy- 
man of  the  East  Side,  who  reads  divine- 
ly, preaches  unintelligibly,  and  learns  to 
love  (in  vain)  the  idea-merchant  who 
tries  to  help  him ;  and  gaunt  Ruth  Grey, 
the  mercenarv  and  pitiless  writer  for  the 
Sunday  vellow  press,  who  at  first  rejects 
a  suggestion  (afterward  very  profitably 
utilized)  for  a  volume  of  love  letters,  be- 
cause she  has  "  never  been  so  placed  as 
to  find  it  necessary  to  write  them." 

Before  the  continuous  intellectual 
sword-play  which  enlivens  the  history  of 
Elinor  Day's  successes  begins  to  excite 
a  longing  for  an  interval  of  restful  con- 

•  A    Girl    op    Ideas.      By    Annie    Flint.      New 
York  :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.     $1.50. 
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ventioiialitv  and  stupid  conversation,  the 
current  of  the  tale  is  diverted  to  a  new 
channel  by  the  inadvertent  sale  of  the 
same  idea  to  a  writer  of  fiction  in  New 
York  and  an  editor  in  Arizona.  A  charge 
of  plagiarism  causes  painful  and  ap- 
parently hopeless  complications.  This 
seems  very  unfortunate,  because  the 
young  manufacturer  of  ideas  has  just  set 
tifty  clients  at  work  to  fill  a  syndicate 
order  for  two  composite  novels  per  day, 
and  from  this  preparatory  class  is  about 
to  select  the  writers  who  shall  carry  out 
the  greatest  of  her  projects — the  con- 
struction of  an  American  Comcdic  Hn- 
maine  in  fifty  volumes.  But  our  author 
turns  easily  from  commercialism  and 
satire  to  that  staple  commodity  of  novel- 
ists— the  love  of  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  for  each  other — and  the 
knotty  problem  is  delightfully  solved. 
An  abundance  of  spirited  and  witty  con- 
versation, clever  drawing  of  character, 
and  the  results  of  that  keen  observation 
which  yields  an  ample  store  of  material 
— these  are  to  be  found  in  this  book.  If 
all  the  material  has  not  been  completely 
shaped  and  polished,  and  if  the  author's 
power  to  depict  character  has  not  been 
fully  exercised,  this  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  demands  of  the  peculiar 
theme  and  the  limitations  of  a  plot  that 
is  really  subordinated  to  it.  An  author's 
first  book  rarely  exhibits  so  clearly  the 
qualities  that  deserve  continued  success. 
We  expect  to  see  them  shown  even  more 
distinctly  hereafter  in  connection  with 
themes  that  call  for  greater  elaboration. 


Rome  and  Reform 

This  very  indefinite  title  needs  inter- 
pretation.* "  Rome  "  means  the  Roman 
Papacy,  "  Reform  "  means  the  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
later,  and  the  presumable  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  papal 
power  to  the  Reformation.  That  sub- 
ject is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  it 
might  have  received  a  treatment  specific 
enough  to  leave  some  definite  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Unfor- 
tunately the  vagueness  of  the  title  is  in- 
dicative of  the  character  of  the  book.  The 

*  Rome  and  Reform.  By  T.  L.  Kington  Oli- 
phant.  Two  vols.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $7.00  net. 


author  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  no 
precise  purpose,  but  to  have  rambled  on 
from  point  to  point  as  his  notes  of  read- 
ing led  him. 

The  division  of  the  work  is  by  coun- 
tries, but  no  logical  order  is  followed  in 
the  arrangement,  which  begins  with  Italy 
and  ends  with  England.  What  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  method  has  been  is  fairly  well 
indicated  by  his  foot  notes.  He  seems  to 
have  chosen  some  one  "  standard  "  his- 
tory, such  as  Ranke's  Germany,  Martin's 
France,  or  P)aird's  Huguenots  and  "  fol- 
lowed "  this  as  long  as  it  was  of  use, 
supplem.enting  it  by  reminiscences  from 
wider  reading.  In  this  way  the  author 
goes  over  the  whole  period  in  each  coun- 
try. The  result  is  a  presentation  in  the 
last  degree  scrappy  and  disunited.  There 
is  no  effect  of  a  well  digested  and  well 
ordered  whole.  The  style  is  sententious 
to  the  point  of  jerkiness,  but  it  wholly 
lacks  the  merits  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany short  sentences — force  and  con- 
viction. Ideas  having  no  logical  connec- 
tion are  jumbled  together  until  the  im- 
pression desired  is  blurred,  and  the 
reader  wearies  with  a  sense  of  repletion. 

The  most  characteristic  chapter  is  the 
last,  entitled  "  The  Balance."  It  begins 
with  the  statement  that  ''  perhaps  the  best 
book  put  forth  on  the  side  of  the  Popes 
in  our  time  is  that  of  Balmes,  a  Catalan 
priest."  This  book  was  written  sixty 
years  ago,  but  Mr.  Oliphant  "  follows  " 
it,  tho  he  certainly  knows  of  Janssen,  and 
can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  Pastor  and  all 
his  coworkers.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  no  sufficient  attention 
anywhere  to  this,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant and  certainly  the  most  widely  known 
modern  defense  of  the  Roman  system. 
Balmes  had  drawn  a  balance  between  the 
results  of  Protestantism  and  those  of 
Catholicism,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Oliphant  strikes  his  bal- 
ance on  the  same  points  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former.  Balmes  tried 
to  be  fair  to  what  seemed  to  him  worthy 
of  praise  in  good  men  among  his  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Oliphant  does  the  same.  We 
have  here  the  old,  well-worn  anecdotes 
of  violence  and  persecution  on  both  sides, 
retold  but  not  with  any  added  precision 
or  vividness.  This  is  a  process  that  can 
be  kept  up  indefinitely  without  advanc- 
ing the   cause   of  historic  truth.      Men 
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have  persecuted,  not  because  they  were  most  exclusively  cultivated  by  philoso- 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  but  because  phers,  or  those  philosophically  inclined — 
they  were  living  under  a  conception  of  that  is,  by  those  who  have  settled  doc- 
religion  which  made  uniformity  at  any  trines  to  begin  with  instead  of  by  men 
cost  the  highest  good.  Cruelty  is  not  a  of  science,  who  possess  only  the  desire 
matter  of  creeds,  but  of  social  develop-  for  truth  as  such." 

ment,  and  the  only  instructive  writing  on         In   spite  of,   perhaps  because  of,   the 

this  point  must  be  that  which  keeps  this  promise  of  its  introduction,  Mr.  Spiller's 

movement  of  society  always  in  the  fore-  book  is  apt  to  be  a  disappointment  to 

ground.  readers  who  have  been  previously  inter- 

The     one     dominant     personal     note  ested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  psychol- 

throughout   is   unlimited   admiration    of  ogy.    Suggestive  and  informing  it  is,  but 

luigland  and  of  most  things  English,  and  there  is  scarcely  enough  of  definite  teach- 

an   equal   contempt   for   England's   ene-  ing  in  it  for  its  sub-title,  "  A  Text-Book 

mies.     Protestantism  generally  conduces  of  Psychology."     Mr.   Spiller  finds  the 

to  truth-telling,  Mr.  Oliphant  thinks,  but  explanation  of  all  mental  phenomena  in 

he  goes  out  of  his   w^ay  to  brand  the  reflex  responses  to  the  needs  of  the  or- 

"  astounding  lies  "  of  the  Boers  and  their  ganism.     The  environment  means  prac- 

ready  reception  by  Germans  as  instances  tically  everything  for  the  development  of 

to  the  contrary.     His  one  sufficient  de-  the  mind,  the  individual  inherent  quali- 

scription  of  the  Irish  people  is  that  they  ties  have  very  little  to  do  with  mental 

have  an  incurable  love  of  disunion.     On  manifestations.      How    far   this    idea    is 

the  whole,  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  carried  in  the   work  may  be  very  well 

precisely  the  public  to  which  this  book  judged  from  the  author's  appreciation  of 

will  appeal.     Certainly  it  can  be  of  little  Shakespeare  according  to  his  psychologi- 

help  to  scholars,  and  the  dreariness  of  its  cal  system. 

style,  its  continual  assumptions  of  tech-        '•  Shakespeare  is  a  tvpe,  a  representation,  a 

meal  knowledge  and  its  lack  of  coher-  personification  of  his  time.    He  stands  for  the 

ence  will  be  likely  to  repel  the  average  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  Era,  much  more  than 

reader.  for  his  own  superiority.     Subtract  what  he  de- 

sii  rives  from  his  contemporaries  and  not  even  a 

^  .  bold   shadow  of  the  man   remains.     He  who 

Observational     Psychology  honors    Shakespeare    and    not    his    times   can- 

nvT    4-v,«    c,    4-  r    T\/r        o    Ml     »  "°^  know  how  absolutely  he  was  its  product 

On    the    fiist_  page    of    Mr.    Spiller  s  ^nd  its  avatar.     He   onlv  accepted  the  torch 

book=*=  occurs  this  sentence:  which  was  handed  to  him,  the  time  spirit  con- 

"  When  a  literature  is  so  voluminous  as  is  Arming  in  him  the  Apostolic  succession  of  the 
that  of  psychology,  when  Americans,  English-  Church  poetical.  He  was  but  a  splendid  va- 
men,  Frenchmen  and  Germans  are  vying  with  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  splendid  Elizabethan  species,  being 
each  other  in  the  production  of  learned  treat-  supreme  primarily  because  he  was  the  son  of 
ises,  it  seems  almost  madness  to  suggest  that  ^  mighty  age.  A  greater  than  Shakespeare 
the  scheme  of  operations  is  strategically  sui-  could  come  only  to  a  greater  environment, 
cidal,  and  that  nothing  but  a  retreat  to  the  base  With  nothing  but  modern  artificiality,  pettiness 
and  a  new  plan  of  campaign  can  insure  sue-  ^"^  effeminacy  about  him,  he  would  have  re- 
cess." mained  an  inconspicuous  figure." 

The  author  of  the  present  volumewould  There  are  not  many  literary  critics  or 
undo  the  work  of  the  past  mainly  by  re-  psychologists  wdio  would  agree  with  Mr. 
placing  the  tri-partite  divisions  of  psy-  Spiller's  opinion  in  this  matter.  His 
chological  studies  into  Intellect,  Feel-  t)Ook,  however,  will  have  a  more  than 
ing  and  Volition  by  means  of  a  close  Passing  interest  because  of  the  excellent 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  satisfaction  of  review  of  the  literature  of  present  day 
needs  or  functional  tendencies.  To  his  psychology  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  nu- 
mind,  "  the  amazing  backwardness  of  "^^rous  and  very  characteristic  quota- 
I)sycholog>',"  to  quote  from  the  preface  tions.  Agreement  and  contrast  of  the 
"  is  principally  due  to  its  having  been  al-  ^ost  varied  authorities  are  demonstrated 
in  a  way  that  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of 

o^v.^B^oi^far^,'^?;.  ■'K^rYoTM'em'I^^t  ^'''«'"'«  "P'"'""^  '"  Psychology  difficult 

Inn  Co.   $2.75  net.  to  secure  in  any  other  way.    While  the 
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work  is  then  only  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
a  science  of  mind,  it  has  a  maturity  of 
execution  that  will  commend  it  to  the 
attentive  reading  of  all  students  of  the 
subject. 

First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  50  cents  net  each. 

Two  volumes  have  now  appeared  of 
this  well-devised  and  thoroujSfhly  useful 
edition  of  Shakespeare.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  briefly  this :  The  text  of  the  First 
Folio  is  reproduced  literatim  with  the 
exception  that  the  long  .y  is  discarded  for 
the  short  s,  that  the  interchangeable 
/  and  y,  iL  and  v  are  made  to  conform  to 
modern  usage,  that  th  is  put  for  3;  in  such 
words  as  ye,  meaning  the,  and  that  t  e 
is  printed  in  full  them.  Passages  not  in 
the  Folio,  which  have  been  adopted  into 
our  vulgate  text  from  the  Quartos,  are 
printed  in  their  place  and  marked  by 
brackets,  their  source  being  indicated  in 
footnotes.  Various  readings  from  the 
Quartos  and  important  emendations  are 
give  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  while 
obscure  words  are  explained  by  syno- 
nyms in  marginal  notes.  Fuller  explana- 
tions, historical  and  the  like,  together 
with  various  other  matter  are  relegated 
to  appendixes.  One  enjoys  thus  the 
great  advantage  of  having  the  First 
Folio  before  him  in  cheap,  convenient 
form,  of  knowing  always  exactly  what  he 
is  reading,  and  of  being  able  when  de- 
sired to  compare  it  with  a  standard  mod- 
ern text.  We  commend  the  editors' 
work  highly. 

The  Blow  from  Behind,  or  Some  Features 
of  the  Anti-Imperialist  Movement  At- 
tending the  War  with  Spain.  By  Fred 
C.  Chamberlin.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard, 
li.oo  net. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  has  produced  a  book 
which  ought  to  have  the  widest  circula- 
tion. Its  temper  is  not  always  controlled 
and  its  English  is  sometimes  at  fault. 
But  so  thoroughly  does  it  examine,  and 
so  plainly  does  it  refute,  the  main  libels 
which  the  American  Aguinaldians  have 
for  several  years  been  disseminating  that 
its  faults  may  be  easily  forgiven.  The 
Philippine  policy  and  record  are  dis- 
cussed in  their  many  aspects,  particular 


attention  being  given  to  the  bearings 
thereon  of  international  law.  But  it  is 
in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Edward  At- 
kinson's terrifying  statistics  and  doleful 
prophecies  and  in  a  carefully  drawn 
parallel  between  the  Aguinaldians  of  to- 
day and  the  supporters  of  Vallandigham 
in  1863  t^^'^t  the  author  makes  his  most 
telling  points.  Mr.  Atkinson's  lucubra- 
tions on  the  subject  of  finance  (1899  and 
1900)  and  his  predictions  of  the  disease 
and  mortality  sure  to  ensue  from  military 
occupation  of  the  islands  are  compared 
in  detail  with  the  Treasury  reports  and 
the  records  of  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army.  The  showing  does  not,  to  say 
the  least,  flatter  Mr.  Atkinson.  The  ac- 
count of  Vallandigham's  campaign,  in- 
terspersed with  a  number  of  quotations 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  those  who  in  time  of 
war  seek  to  promote  desertion  from  the 
ranks  or  in  other  ways  to  weaken  the 
army,  is  told  with  great  skill  and  cogent 
argumentation.  Equally  forceful  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  irrefutable  testimony 
from  the  Philippines  regarding  the  need- 
less prolongation  of  the  war  through 
encouragement  sent  from  the  shores  to 
the  natives. 

Jt 

A  Few  of  Hamilton's  Letters.  Edited  by 
Gertrude  Atherton.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  $\.^o. 

The  reader's  interest  in  this  volume 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
information  he  had  previously  possessed 
concerning  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States.  Sup- 
posing this  information  to  be  above  that 
of  the  average  person,  these  letters  will 
prove  of  peculiar  interest,  tho  they  con- 
tain little  that  is  positively  new  or  still 
less  that  is  surprising.  It  is  but  a  sorry 
student  of  our  history  who  does  not  al- 
ready know  that  Hamilton's  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  formative  intellects  of 
those  belonging  to  the  great  men  who 
built  our  young  republic  into  a  navigable 
ship  of  state,  but  not  half  enough  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  his  efforts  and  suc- 
cess in  this  regard.  Hence  the  value  of 
the  present  little  collection  of  well  chosen 
letters.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
remarkable  of  these,  advocating  Hamil- 
ton's well-known  views  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  republic,  one 
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capable  of  coping  with  either  internal  or 
external  foes,  was  written  when  he  was 
but  little  more  than  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  is  a  marvel  of  insight,  of 
foresight  and  of  clear  and  statesmanlike 
views  convincingly  presented. 

Pearl- Maiden.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.     New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

Under  whatever  limitations  this  pro- 
lific author's  pen  may  labor,  that  of  a 
strict  localism  is  surely  not  one  of  them. 
Quite  contrariwise,  his  fancy  is  astonish- 
ingly cosmopolitan  and  roves  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  East  to  West,  North 
to  South,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
wills.  In  the  case  of  the  tale  under  no- 
tice it  has  chosen  to  alight  upon  Pales- 
tine in  those  troublous  times  succeeding 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Christ.  Rachel,  a 
high-born  Jewess,  and  DeniLS,  a  Grseco- 
Syrian,  both  Christian  converts,  die  mar- 
tyrs to  their  cause,  leaving  behind  them 
and  in  the  care  of  a  trusted  Libyan  slave 
the  infant  Miriam,  who  is  to  be  reared  in 
the  faith  of  her  parents  and  to  wed  none 
but  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene.  The 
marvelous  dangers  of  fire  and  sword 
through  which  she  passes  unscathed,  the 
savage  rivalry  of  her  two  lovers — the 
Roman,  Marcus,  and  the  Jew,  Caleb — 
which  she  miraculously  survives,  and  a 
lively  catalog  of  other  incidental  diver- 
tisscuicnts  combine  to  provide  such  stufif 
as  this  particular  dream  is  made  of — a 
dream  that,  by  the  way,  advances  with 
the  rapid  movement,  panoramic  variety 
and  clever  plausibility  characteristic  of 
the  author's  previous  visions.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  audience  to  which  Mr. 
Haggard  addresses  himself  will  revel  in 
this  last  but  by  no  means  least  thrilling 
of  his  semi-historical  romances. 

The    Circle.      By    Katherine    Cecil   Thurston. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $^$0. 

This  novel  is  sure  of  a  popular  re- 
ception. It  shows  literary  merits  and 
dramatic  defects  which  insure  popular- 
ity. The  theater  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  illustrated  part  of  the  public 
consciousness;  and  that  is  a  fact  which 
colors  literary  art  and  literary  criticism 
more  than  we  are  aware  of.  Thus,  people 
who  habitually  receive  their  impressions 
of  life  from  stage  representations  of  it 


are  not  apt  to  discover  that  this  novel 
lacks  not  in  interest,  but  in  reality.  Each 
scene  is  made  as  distinct,  perfect,  as  if  the 
author  rung  down  the  curtain  between 
acts.  The  costumes  are  good,  the  figures 
dramatically  beautiful  or  tragically  mis- 
shapen, and  the  acting  is  good,  but  after 
all  it  is  acting.  And  no  attempt  is  made 
to  interpret  life  except  artificially.  There 
is  a  faultless  arrangement  of  lights  and 
shadows,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  sunlight, 
only  a  matinee  counterfeit  of  heavenly 
brightness.  And  the  shade  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  stage  curtain  falling  with 
bell  boy  precision  upon  the  scene.  After 
reading  such  a  book  we  have  the  familiar 
sensation  of  having  been  to  a  rather  good 
play,  but  that  is  all.  The  best  scenes  in 
it  show  that  the  author  deliberately 
planned  a  dramatic  efifect,  and,  there- 
fore we  cannot  afford  to  be  moved  by 
the  result,  however  effective  it  is. 

The  Southerners.    By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.50. 

An  entertaining  story  of  some  South- 
erners who,  tho  united  by  love  and  kin- 
ship, fought  against  each  other  in  the 
two  armies  of  the  Civil  War.  But  if  we 
except  some  very  good  writing  about 
Admiral  Farragut  and  his  naval  engage- 
ments in  Mobile  Bay,  the  novel  is  open 
to  the  criticism  usually  passed  upon 
Southern  fiction — too  much  sentiment, 
too  little  art  is  displayed  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Southern  men  and  women.  The 
romantic  fervor  of  the  tale  is  too  thin  in 
feeling,  and  too  frank  in  expression. 
Apparently  no  writer  of  this  section, 
whether  native  or  not,  has  learned  to 
compose  an  efifective  love  scene,  a  curious 
deficiency  when  we  remember  the  pecul- 
iar susceptibility  of  the  Southern  male 
temperament.  But  let  one  of  these  fine 
lady  beaux  appear  in  the  pages  of  fiction 
and  at  once  he  becomes  ludicrous,  a 
handsome  dullard,  actually  timid  in  his 
advances  toward  the  object  of  his  devo- 
tion. His  love  making  is  not  only  devoid 
of  faculty — that  might  be  excused — but 
it  fails  in  power  and  persistence.  The 
fact  is,  it  amounts  to  a  sort  of  literary 
slander  against  a  class  of  men  rather 
conspicuous  for  their  tender  successes 
with  the  fair  sex.  We  wait  with  becom- 
ing impatience  for  some  one  to  create  a 
Southern  lover  in  fiction  who  is  not  a. 
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young  senile  representative  of  eighteenth 
century  sentimentality.  Meanwhile,  with 
this  fault  excused,  Mr.  Brady's  novel  is 
a  book  of  unusual  merit. 


Literary   Notes 

A  MOST  timely  volume  is  "  The  Turk  and 
His  Lost  Provinces,"  by  William  E.  Curtis. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

...."The  Yellowplush  Papers"  are  now 
added  to  Thackeray's  Works  edited  by  Walter 
Jerrold.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.00.) 

....  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  hereafter 
publish  the  Gibson  books.  These  books,  which 
are  annually  made  up  of  the  most  popular  of 
Charles  Dana  Gibson's  drawings,  were  for- 
merly brought  out  by  R.  H.  Russell. 

....The  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
paintings  brought  together  by  Emile  Pacully 
will  be  sold  in  Paris  on  May  4th.  An  elabo- 
rate catalog,  containing  many  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  the  more  important  pictures,  has 
been  issued,  and  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 

. , .  .James  Pott  &  Co.  announce  several  new 
volumes  in  their  Bookman  Biographies.  Dick- 
ens and  Tolstoy  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  be  followed  later  in  the  year  with 
volumes  on  Browning,  Tennyson,  Jane  Austen 
and  Thackeray. 

...  .A  new  one-volume  edition  of  "  Nuttall's 
Birds  "  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  book  contains  172  engraved  figures,  includ- 
ing drawings  made  especially  for  the  work  by 
Ernest  E.  Thomson,  and  20  colored  plates  con- 
taining no  full-length  figures  of  the  most  im- 
portant land  and  water  birds.     (Price,  $3.00.) 

....The  A.  Wessels  Company  is  issuing 
Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guide  Books, — excel- 
lent volumes  to  read  while  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Continental  Europe.  The  six 
volumes  now  ready  are  "  Paris,"  "  Florence," 
"Cities  of  Belgium,"  "Venice,"  "The  Cities 
of  Northern  Italy",  and  "The  Umbrian 
Towns."     (Price,  $1.25  each.) 

....Among  the  more  important  spring  pub- 
lications of  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  may 
be  mentioned  a  practical  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Reciprocity,"  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence 
Laughlin,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Prof.  H. 
Parker  Willis,  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity ;  also  "  Social  Ethics,"  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Coleman,  and  "With  the  Trees,"  by  Maude 
Going. 

. . .  .Two  recent  volumes  in  Bell's  Handbooks 
to  Continental  Churches  are  "  The  Abbey  and 
Town  of  Mont  S.  Michel,"  by  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse,  and  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  by  Charles 
Hiatt  These  books  give  not  only  the  usual 
architectural  and  artistic  account  of  the  build- 
ing treated,  but  contain  also  a  good  deal  of  in- 


teresting historical  and  literary  material.   (The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.00  each.) 

Pebbles 

[There  now  is  scarcely  an  issue  of  the  col- 
lege humorous  publications  that  does  not  contain 
poems  similar  to  the  following.  They  seem  to 
be  the  "latest  thing"  in  humor  (?), — Editor.] 

Little  Willie  stood  a-watching 
While  his  father  dug  a  well ; 
Little  Willie  missed  his  footing — 

"  Cheer  up,  boys,  there  ain't  no —  " 
— Cornell  Widow. 

Samuel  played  ostrich  and  ate  some  nails, 
Some  old  broken  glass  and  some  parts  of  tin 

pails. 
And  now  he  has  gone  on  his  last  hack  ride. 
(He  took  that  weak  stomach  from  his  father's 

side.)  — Yale  Record. 

Careless  papa  one  day  left 

A  gimlet  out  of  place. 
And  Sammy  drove  it,  just  for  fun, 

Through  little  sister's  face. 

) 

"  Sam's  such  a  nuisance,"  cried  his  ma, 
"  Just  see  the  mess  before  us." 

But  father  calmly  said,  "  My  dear, 
John  doesn't  often  bore  us." 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Little  Willie  loves  his  brother 
Slit  him  in  two  to  get  another. 
Then  he  saw  he'd  made  a  blunder, 
"  My,  what  a  mess,  bet  I  catch  thunder !  " 
— University  of  Michigan  Wrinkle. 

A  bottle  of  arsenic  sat  on  the  shelf. 
Baby  reached  up  and  helped  herself — 
Mama  discovered  with  what  she'd  been  filling, 
And    then    remarked,    "That   prank    was    too 
killing!" 

— University  of  Michigan  Wrinkle. 

AND   THE   COOK    HAS   GIVEN    NOTICE. 

Papa  likes  his  chops  on  zinc. 
Brother  likes  his  served  with  ink, 
Sister   likes   hers  shaped  conicular, 
Mama's  dead  and  not  particular. 

— Columbia  Jester. 

A  fair  dame  from  Kalamazoo 

Once  shot  a  black  bear  thro'  and  thro'. 

When  the  brute  was  quite  dead 

She  scalped  it  and  said : 
"  Good  gracious.    Just  look  at  the  goo.'* 

— Cornell  Widow. 

Little  Jimmy  was  peculiar, 
Stuck  a  pin  in  Sister  Julia; 
Sister  yelled  like  bloody  murder. 
"  Gee !  "  said  he,  "  I  must  hev  stirred  her." 

— Columbia  Jester. 
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Employers  and  Organized  Labor 

The  intemperate  character  of  Presi- 
dent Parry's  annual  report,  delivered  last 
week  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  their  convention,  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  extract: 

"  Organized  labor  knows  but  one  law,  and 
that  is  the  law  of  physical  force — the  law  of 
the  Huns  and  vandals,  the  law  of  the  savage. 
AH  its  purposes  are  accomplished  either  by 
actual  force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  It  does 
not  place  its  reliance  in  reason  and  justice,  but 
in  strikes,  boycotts  and  coercion.  ...  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  despotism  springing  into  being  in 
the  midst  of  a  liberty-loving  people." 

There  is  one  class  of  wage-earners  and 
agitators  that  takes  satisfaction  in  tirades 
of  this  type — the  revolutionary  Social- 
ists. They  deprecate  all  conciliatory  re- 
lations between  employers  and  workmen, 
they  denounce  union  leaders  who  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  their  employ- 
ers, and  they  welcome  every  expression 
that  tends  to  foment  class  hatred.  Un- 
questionably individual  unions  and  indi- 
vidual members  have  been  guilty  of  all 
that  Mr.  Parry  charges.  Little  else  could 
be  expected  of  newly  organized  men  who 
see  in  their  organization  a  power  for 
remedying  the  wrongs  which  they  feel 
they  have  suffered.  But  if  all  unions  are 
to  be  '*  smashed  "  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  a  few,  then  the  only  great  con- 
servative influence  now  restraining 
American  workmen  will  be  destroyed. 
The  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  took  a 
broader  view,  and  instead  of  punishing 
mine-workers  for  the  violence  and  in- 
timidation by  the  minority  which  the 
Commission  denounced  in  the  severest 
terms,  they  granted  to  both  the  guilty 
and  the  guiltless  their  demands  in  so  far 
as  just  and  reasonable.  They  took  the 
view  that  the  employers  themselves  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  violent  charac- 
ter of  the  unions.    For  they  say : 

"  Experience  shows  that  the  more  full  the 
recognition  given  to  a  trades  union  the  more 
businesslike  and  responsible  it  becomes. 
Through  dealing  with  business  men  in  busi- 
ness matters,  its  more  intelligent,  conservative 
and  responsible  members  come  to  the  front  and 
gain  control  and  direction  of  its  affairs.  If 
the  energy  of  the  employer  is  directed  to  dis- 
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couragement  and  repression  of  the  union,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  more  radically  in- 
clined members  are  the  ones  most  frequently 
heard." 

With  the  extremely  rapid  organization 
of  labor  during  recent  years  the  em- 
ployers of  America  have  two  dividing 
roads  before  them.  Will  they  take  the 
road  pointed  out  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  which  leads 
either  to  Plutocracy  or  Socialism,  or  will 
they  take  the  road  of  the  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  which  leads  to  liberty 
through  conservative  organization? 

Is  It  War? 

In  his  argument  before  the  Coal 
Strike  Commission  Mr.  Lloyd  seems  to 
have  taken  too  nearly  the  position  of 
President  Parry,  on  which  we  have  com- 
mented above.    He  said : 

"  I  characterize  the  strike  as  an  industrial 
war,  as  an  incident  in  a  great  uprising." 

In  reply  to  this  Judge  Gray  said : 

"  We  may,  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric  or 
analogy,  speak  of  a  war;  but  there  can  be  no 
war  tolerated,  in  the  proper  sense,  within  any 
peaceful  community  governed  by  law." 

This  raises  the  question :  Is  an  indus- 
trial war  properly  war,  or  is  it  not?  Is 
it  literal  war  or  only  war  figurative? 

There  may  be  great  danger  in  using 
figurative  language.  One  may  be  se- 
duced into  applying  to  the  thing  figured 
the  rules  and  conditions  of  the  figure. 
Illustrations  and  comparisons  too  often 
have  been  mistaken  for  arguments,  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  as  if  their 
relation  were  logical  instead  of  rhetor- 
ical. If  a  labor  conflict  is  not  real  war, 
but  is  only  likened  to  real  war  in  so  far 
as  they  are  both  conflicts,  then  it  will  be 
quite  improper  to  use  in  a  so-called  "  la- 
bor war  "  the  violent  methods  of  real 
war. 

Mr.  Lloyd  used  the  expression  "  an 
industrial  war "  to  excuse  the  use  of 
violence  in  support  of  the  coal  strike. 
But  an  industrial  war  is  not  real  war. 
We  can  imagine  that  the  relations  be- 
tween  capitalist   employers   on   the   one 
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side,  banded  together,  and  laboring  em- 
ployees on  the  other,  equally  banded  to- 
gether over  the  country,  may  at  last  be- 
come so  strained  as  to  develop  into  real 
civil  war,  with  generals  and  armies  and 
rifles  and  bayonets.  If  it  should  ever 
come  to  that,  violence,  within  the  limits 
of  civilized  warfare,  would  be  legitimate. 
Men  might  kill  each  other  and  destroy 
each  other's  property  as  a  part  of  mili- 
tary duty.  But  we  have  not  come  to  that 
and  we  do  not  believe  we  shall  come  to 
it.  We  are  in  a  condition  of  civil  peace, 
in  which  laws  are  in  force  and  ought  to 
be  obeyed.  Industrial  war,  so-called,  is 
not  war,  but  peace.  It  is  a  kind  of  con- 
flict that  is  waged,  or  should  be  waged, 
under  the  rules  and  laws  of  peace,  not 
under  the  military  rules  of  war. 

One  of  the  chief  blots  on  our  indus- 
trial conflicts  is  the  frequency  with  which 
they  have  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
violence  resulting  in  the  loss  of  property 
and  life.  The  more  reckless  spirits  in 
the  ranks,  or  the  irresponsible  hangers- 
on,  think  to  support  their  side  by  terror 
and  violence.  They  resort  to  the  meth- 
ods of  guerrilla  warfare,  forgetful  that 
thus  they  most  prejudice  their  cause. 
The  great  public  wants  peace  and  is  de- 
termined that  it  shall  be  maintained. 
When  once  a  strike  has  degenerated  into 
a  conflict  of  force,  a  reckless  mob  on 
one  side  and  a  constabulary  on  the  other, 
then  the  great  public  is  aroused  and  all 
sympathy  ends  in  a  stern  demand  that 
the  laws  be  sustained  and  peace  restored. 
There  can  be  no  more  fatal  error,  fatal 
to  any  side  that  adopts  it,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  an  industrial  conflict  is  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  ethics  of  war.  Let 
the  laborers  hold  off  from  work  all  they 
will ;  let  the  employers  refuse  terms, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  all  they  will ; 
but  let  neither  side  lift  a  finger  in  vio- 
lence. Let  the  tongue  talk;  use  all  per- 
suasion possible,  even  taunts  and  threats 
of  law ;  but  the  moment  a  hand  is  raised 
to  restrain  the  free  and  lawful  action  of 
any  associate  or  rival,  under  the  fiction 
of  war,  the  passage  has  been  made  from 
the  wholly  legitimate  to  the  utterly  il- 
legitimate, and  at  Hazleton  or  Water- 
bury  it  should  be  suppressed  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  An 
industrial  war  is  to  be  fought  with 
tongue    and    pen,    not    with    pistol    and 


bludgeon ;  and  peace  comes  by  reason- 
able agreement  after  discussion,  as  in  the 
late  coal  strike,  not  by  conquest  and  an 
imposed  treaty. 

But  now  remains  another  duty,  that  of 
providing  the  proper  laws  to  govern  this 
condition  of  peaceful  conflict,  so  as  to 
keep  it  peaceful.  This  is  a  serious  task  of 
legislation  and  involves  all  the  questions 
as  to  responsibility  for  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, the  allowance  of  picketing  and  boy- 
cotting, and  the  limitation  of  judicial  in- 
junctions.   These  will  make  for  peace. 

American  Scholarship 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  last  week  in  Baltimore, 
a  society  several  years  older  than  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  there  were 
placed  on  the  table  two  large  quarto 
works  prepared  by  American  scholars, 
and  each  representing  a  more  important 
event  in  Sanskrit  studies  than  has  been 
produced  in  Europe  in  ten  years.  The 
common  world  knows  nothing  about 
these  works,  will  never  hear  of  them,  and 
is  quite  ignorant  of  the  names  of  Pro- 
fessor Lanman,  of  Harvard,  and  Profess- 
or Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. They  are  known  simply  to 
philologians,  and  in  that  circle  they  are 
honored  the  world  over,  and  they  bestow 
honor  on  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

Their  work  brings  them  no  money, 
hence  their  lack  of  popular  recognition, 
for  money  counts.  A  discoverer  of  a 
new  principle  or  method  in  physics  may 
make  a  great  fortune  out  of  it ;  Professor 
Pupin,  of  Columbia  University,  has  sold 
a  new  electrical  device  for  a  million  dol- 
lars, they  say.  But  what  money  is  there 
in  a  commentary  on  the  Atharva-veda  or 
in  the  careful  editing  of  a  unique  Kash- 
mirian  manuscript  in  a  language  which 
only  linguistic  experts  read,  and  whose 
contents  may  be  a  few  dozen  new  slokas 
— what  are  slokas?  Surely  nothing  so 
valuable  as  a  receipt  for  a  new  sauce — 
perhaps  only  some  poetic  quips,  or  a  bit 
of  ritual  for  a  lost  ceremony  extinct  a 
thousand  years  before  the  dodo  went. 
Whatever  it  is,  if  we  don't  know.  Pro- 
fessors Bloomfield  and  Lanman,  and 
Hopkins,  and  Jackson,  know,  and  the 
eager  boys  in  their  seminars  who  want 
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to  learn  and  are  not  trying  to  make 
money.  Was  not  Professor  Whitney, 
the  father  of  them  all,  and  the  father  of 
the  Oriental  Society,  who  made  Amer- 
ican scholarship  famous  the  world  over, 
compelled  to  edit  English  dictionaries  in 
order  to  make  a  decent  living? 

There  are  great  prizes  for  certain  men 
who  have  deserved  well  of  the  world, 
Nobel  prizes,  well  named.  But  best  of  all 
is  the  generous  provision  for  the  support 
of  current  investigation,  such  as  that 
which  at  Harvard  supplies  an  income  of 
$50,000  a  year  to  maintain  some  dozens 
of  men  and  women  who,  under  compe- 
tent direction,  are  exploring  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sky.  What  possible  money 
could  come  back  from  their  greatest  dis- 
covery? A  new  star  may  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
but  that  pays  no  financial  per  cent. 
Fortunately  there  are  wise  men  and 
women,  wise  if  they  are  no  astronomers 
themselves,  who  believe  enough  in  knowl- 
edge itself  to  give  their  money  to  support 
pure  investigation  and  pay  for  ten  thou- 
sand photographs  of  the  heavens  and, 
what  is  most  important,  pay  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results. 

Similarly  there  is  no  money  in  the 
•diggings  to  which  the  French  explorer 
de  Morgan  has  devoted  nearly  ten  years 
in  Susa.  What  are  the  fruits?  The 
discovery  of  the  oldest  known  law-code 
of  the  world,  that  of  King  Hammurabi. 
But  that  represents  the  perished  legisla- 
tion of  a  vanished  civilization  buried  for 
thousands  of  years,  following  the  great 
mammoth,  and  followed  by  the  great  auk. 
The  digging  brings  no  dividends  to  the 
pocket,  only  to  the  head.  So  with  the 
explorations  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Niffer,or  of  the  University  of 
California  in  Egypt.  What  is  the  poem 
of  Timotheus  just  found  worth  in  dol- 
lars? Not  a  cent  is  got  out  of  it,  and 
if  The  Independent  printed,  as  soon 
as  it  could,  the  civil  code  of  Hammurabi 
and  the  recovered  ode  of  Timotheus,  it 
was  for  some  other  value  of  them  than 
the  financial. 

What  is  the  Good?  Gold  sometimes, 
but  much  that  is  better,  in  scholarship,  in 
benevolence,  in  character,  in  faith,  in  the 
enlightenment  and  regeneration  of  the 
world,  much  that  does  not  "pay."  Slokas, 
for  example. 


A  Question  of  Right  and  Wrong 

The  other  day  we  read  in  a  New  Eng- 
land newspaper — the  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, Gazette — which  has  had  an  hon- 
orable record  as  a  sturdy  champion  of 
political  and  fiscal  honesty  throughout 
the  long  struggle  against  the  bosses  and 
the  jobbers  who  have  debauched  that 
State,  only  less  shamefully  than  they 
have  debauched  the  little  rotten  bor- 
oughs of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware — 
an  interesting  statement  of  a  very  old 
argument  against  universal  suffrage. 
Here  it  is : 

"  Taking  the  view  which  seems  to  compre- 
hend the  most  of  good  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  universal 
suffrage  may  be  best  for  us,  altho  we,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  are  not  sure  that  those 
not  owning  property  should  vote  on  matters  per- 
taining to  property  and  local  taxation.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  at  stake,  or  thinks  he  has 
nothing  at  stake,  is  a  poor  judge  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  other  people's  property; 
and  but  for  a  certain  indirect  interest  which  a 
non-property  owner  has  in  a  house  as  a  tenant, 
or  as  a  boarder,  and  but  for  the  interest  he 
must  or  should  have  in  the  lighting  of  streets, 
sewage  and  other  things  involving  public  ex- 
penditures, there  would  be  no  valid  reason  why 
he  should  vote  on  property  matters  directly." 

By  "  voting  on  property  matters  "  is 
meant,  we  suppose,  voting  on  questions 
pertaining  to  taxation  and  public  ex- 
penditure. Thus  construed  the  political 
philosophy  here  expressed  is  generally 
accepted  by  property  owners.  Especially 
in  country  towns  is  there  always  a  strong 
feeling  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  a  system  which  permits  the  im- 
pecunious day  laborer  to  have  as  much 
to  say  as  the  well-to-do  squire  or  the 
prosperous  merchant  on  the  question  of 
how  much  the  squire  and  the  merchant 
shall  pay  from  year  to  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  the  maintenance  of 
schools  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  And 
when  it  comes  to  questions  of  more  lib- 
eral expenditure,  as,  for  example,  for 
public  parks  and  for  free  libraries,  the 
democratic  scheme  is  often  regarded  as 
little  less  than  iniquitous. 

So,  indeed,  it  would  be  if  the  premise 
from  which  conservative  minds  are  wont 
to  argue  all  the  issues  of  democracy  were 
sound.  In  fact,  however,  they  assume  at 
the  outset  a  postulate  which  is  demon- 
strably untrue.    They  assume  that  all  the 
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private  property  now  existing  and  sub-  been  made  possible  through  the  poHcy  of 

ject  to  taxation  has  been  created  by  its  the  State  in  creating  corporations  with 

owners  or  by  previous  owners  through  great  and  special  powers.     Upon  thou- 

private  enterprise,   industry   and   thrift ;  sands  of  corporations  rights  to  condemn 

whereas  the  truth,  as  every  thinking  man  private  real  estate,  to  seize  and  use  the 

knows,    IS    that    a    large    proportion    of  public  streets  and  to  monopolize  the  water 

existing  wealth  has  come  into  the  hands  fronts  have  been  conferred  as  franchises, 

of  its  present  owners  through  their  en-  And  franchises  literally  given  away  have 

joyment  of  special  privileges  created  by  become  of  enormous  value.     Men  have 

the  State.    So  long  as  State  and  national  been  made  millionaires  many  times  over 

governments  continue  in  the  business  of  through  gift  outright  of  what  belonged 

bestowing     protection     and    franchises  not  to  any  individual,  but  to  all  citizens 

upon  favored  corporations  and  upon  the  collectively. 

personal  favorites  of  political  bosses  the  More  and  more  it  is  being  recognized 

argument  against  universal  suffrage  that  by  right  thinking  men  that  these  sources 

the  poor  man  ought  not  to  vote  appro-  of  wealth,  which  originally  and  funda- 

priations  out  of  the  rich  man's  money  mentally  belong  to  all  men  equally,  and 

will  not  savor  of  sound  ethics.  over  which  the  State  exercises  eminent 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Our  whole  domain,  should  be  made  to  yield  our  pub- 
scheme  of  taxation  in  America,  whereby  lie  revenue  until,  in  the  course  of  time, 
public  revenue  is  derived  from  the  real  taxation  of  private  property  should 
and  personal  property  owned  by  indi-  cease.  New  Yorkers,  for  example,  are 
viduals,  or  from  business  transactions,  or  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  and  im- 
from  articles  of  consumption,  is  morally  portance  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
and  economically  unsound.  It  is  eco-  Coler,  when  he  was  Comptroller,  that  if 
nomically  unsound  because  it  is  as  cum-  the  dock  privileges  and  the  street  railway 
brous  and  wasteful  as  the  transportation  franchises  of  this  city  had  been  properly 
of  freight  in  clumsy  wagons  over  rough  looked  after  in  the  public  interest,  not 
roads  would  be  in  an  age  of  steam  rail-  one  mill  of  taxation  of  private  real  estate 
roads  and  locomotives.  It  is  morally  un-  or  of  personal  property  would  now  be  re- 
sound because  no  amount  of  human  in-  quired  for  any  legitimate  municipal  pur- 
genuity  can  adjust  the  burden  with  even  pose. 

approximate  equality,  or  in  approximate  If  this  philosophy  of  the  public  rev- 
proportion  to  ability  to  pay.  Further,  enue  is  sound  its  relation  to  universal 
and  chiefly,  it  is  both  economically  and  suffrage  is  obvious.  In  the  expenditure 
morally  unsound  because  it  ignores  the  of  that  which  belongs,  not  to  individuals 
one  source  of  public  revenue  to  which  all  or  to  classes,  but  to  all  men  equally,  one 
considerations  of  right  and  expediency  man  should  have  the  same  voice  as  an- 
point  as  adequate  and  proper.  other,  irrespective  of  his  economic  condi- 

The  right  to  use  the  surface  of  the  tion.     Public  property  is  the  only  just 
earth — we   mean    the    moral    right — be-  source  of  public  revenue,  and  democracy 
longs  originally  and  fundamentally  to  all  is  therefore  the  only  political  system  con- 
m:.nkind.     The   eminent  domain  in  the  sistent  with  just  public  finance, 
surface  of  the  earth  inheres  in  the  State.  jt 
Only  by  the  authority  of  the  State  and  a    a/T*     '           f  fVi      T" 
on  such  terms  as  the  State  prescribes  can  ^  Mission  01   me    1  rees 
either  moral  or  legal  right  to  the  use  of  Upon  the  Western  plains  the  Govern- 
the  earth  be  made  over  to  individuals,  ment  is  this  spring  undertaking  a  most 
In  no  other  way  has  private  property  in  important  mission  in  land  redemption,  a 
land  arisen  historically.    In  no  other  way  mission  of  tree-planting  that  it  is  hoped 
can    it    arise    under  any  circumstances,  and  expected  will  add  to  the  tillable  soil 
Among  uses  to  which  the  surface  of  the  of   the  plains   many   million   acres   and 
earth  is  more  and  more  being  applied  are  make  thousands  of  homes  for  the  settlers 
those  highly  special  employments  which  who  may  emigrate  there.     This  move- 
have  grown  up  with  the  development  of  ment  is  something  more  than  forest  pro- 
mining    and    manufacturing    industries  tection;  it  is  forestation,  to  use  a  term 
and  of  systems  of  communication  and  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  includes 
transportation.  These  developments  have  not  alone  preserving  such  trees  as  have 
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already  been  started  by  the  farmers,  but  taxes  while  a  new  growth  is  maturing  on 

the  beneficent  task  of  inducing  the  plant-  the  property.     Such  land  is  usually  of 

ing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  more  in  little  value  and  it  would  in  fifty  years  be 

places  where  they  will  add  to  the  value  again  covered  with  marketable  timber. 

of  the  soil.  But  the  fact  that  some  use  of  the  land 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  made  can  be  found,  such  as  pasturage,  giving 
careful  preparation  for  the  work.  Stu-  a  quicker  return  than  that  of  waiting  for 
dents  of  conditions  have  traversed  the  the  regrowth  of  the  trees,  makes  the  plan 
high  plains  that  lie  east  of  the  Rockies  of  little  promise.  California  is  asking  a 
and  have  tabulated  the  information  law  providing  that  all  denuded  lands  bid 
gained  at  first  hand  both  as  to  the  kinds  in  by  the  State  for  delinquent  taxes, 
and  quantities  of  trees  possible.  They  amounting  to  many  thousand  acres  year- 
have  found  that  even  in  the  far-reaching  ly,  be  retained  and  added  to  the  timber 
sandhills  of  western  Nebraska  there  is  reserves  of  the  State,  to  be  held  until  the 
hope  of  forest  growth.  For  example,  old  condition  is  revived, 
pine  and  cedar  are  growing  in  the  typical  While  little  progress  is  thus  being 
sandhills  along  the  Niobrara  River,  and  made  in  the  forested  States,  the  plains 
wherever  the  growth  is  protected  from  region  is  advancing  in  its  tree-planting 
fire  and  stock  it  increases  in  area  year  by  at  a  most  commendable  rate.  The  farmer 
year.  At  other  points  in  the  hills,  re-  who  does  not  set  out  an  orchard  and  a 
mote  from  streams,  both  pine  and  hack-  wind-break  simultaneously  with  the 
berry  have  been  found,  and  so  feasible  building  of  his  dwelling  on  the  prairie 
seems  the  plan  of  changing  the  barren  is  the  exception.  State  appropriations 
hills  into  forested  areas  that  the  Govern-  are  made  to  furnish  free  trees  to  the 
ment  has  been  asked  to  set  aside  large  farmers  in  the  semi-arid  region.  Thou- 
portions  of  vacant  lands  for  the  experi-  sands  of  acres  are  started  every  spring, 
ment.  and   the   landscape,    once   an    unending 

The  work  will  begin  with  the  seeding  reach  of  green  and  gray,  is  now  marked 
of  IOC  acres  in  a  place,  scattering  the  lo-  by  many  a  grove  of  catalpa,  osage  orange 
cations  over  the  280,000  acres  that  com-  and  honey  locust.  Kansas  gives  away 
pose  this  one  section  of  waiting  and  un-  two  million  trees  annually.  The  trans- 
tillable  land,  to  be  increased  next  year  to  continental  railways  have  found  by  ex- 
1,000  acres  each,  yellow  pine,  red  cedar  periment  that  they  can  by  tree-planting 
and  jack  pine  being  the  varieties  chosen  save  themselves  many  a  snow  blockade, 
and  the  agricultural  stations  of  the  West-  The  Santa  Fe  route  has  a  seventeen  mile 
ern  States  being  in  charge  of  the  work.  experimental  growth  on  the  north  side 

Professor  Liebeg,  of  the  United  States  of  its  track  near  Dodge  City,  in  western 

Geological  Survey,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Kansas.     A  triple  row  of  trees,   osage 

the  available  forests  of  the  nation  will  orange,     black     locust     and     mulberry, 

not  last  more  than  fifty  years  under  the  mingle  their  strength,  and  when  the  fierce 

present   rate   of   destruction   by   timber-  blizzards  are  sweeping  over   the  plains 

cutting,  fires  and  grazing.     During  the  and  filling  cuts  at  other  places  with  snow 

past  five  decades  the  drain  has  been  enor-  and  dust,  this  portion  of  the  track,  once 

mous  and  it  is  increasing.  The  fires  alone  one  of  the  most  frequently  blockaded,  is 

in  the  Northwest  are  a  source  of  great  free. 

destruction.    Recent  fires  in  Oregon  and        Oklahoma  maintains  a  bureau  for  the 

Washington  caused  a  loss  of  nearly  $13,-  encouragement  of  tree-planting  and  one 

000,000.    The  forest  patrol  as  maintained  of  the  first  things  the  new  towns  do,  after 

by  the  Government  seems  unable  to  pre-  locating  the  lots  and  streets,  is  to  let  the 

vent  this  inexcusable  waste.     The  States  contract  for  tree-planting  on  the  public 

in  which   these  losses  occur  are   justly  parks  and  in  the  court  house  grounds  to 

alarmed  and  are  seeking  by  State  aid  to  a  responsible  citizen,  he  being  bound  to 

supplement  the  Federal  authorities  in  or-  wait  five  or  ten  years  for  his  payment. 

der  to  Gfive  greater  protection.     Among  which  is  then  apportioned  according  to 

the  plans  deemed  most  feasible  for  en-  the  number  of  trees  alive  and  thriving, 

couragincr  the  reforesting  of  timber  lands  As  a  consequence  the  towns  are  becom- 

— the    "  1ofr£red-off  "    areas,    in    lumber-  ing  well  sprinkled  with  shade, 
men's  pnrlnnce— is  that  of  remitting  the         Tf  it  be  found  practicable  to  start  real 
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forests  on  the  sand  hills  of  the  high  great  army  of  scientific  workers  on  the 
plains,  transforming  the  now  worthless  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  comes  as  a 
territory  into  waving  woodland  and  gracious  expression  of  foreign  apprecia- 
shedding  the  glory  of  the  leaves  upon  tion  of  American  scientific  achievement 
the  now  unshaded  soil,  great  change  may  that  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  our  investi- 
result  in  climatic  conditions.  The  "  tim-  gators  all  over  the  continent, 
ber  claim  "  grove,  which  has  usually  de-  No  more  fitting  person  could  have  been 
generated  into  a  straggling  group  of  cot-  selected  as  the  representative  of  progres- 
tonwoods,  has  been  a  failure.  The  settler  sive  scientific  medicine  in  America  than 
cannot  be  forced  to  plant  trees,  but  he  Professor  Welch.  While  he  modestly  re- 
can  be  led.  The  object  lesson  which  the  fers  to  himself  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Government  proposes  to  place  before  him  Lecture  as  only  a  private  in  the  ranks  of 
by  its  attempt  at  reforestation  of  used-  our  army  of  scientific  workers,  he  has 
up  timber  lands  and  the  planting  of  new  long  since  been  breveted  as  leader,  not 
areas  on  the  open  plain  should  be  most  only  by  his  fellow  countrymen,  but  by 
encouraging  and  helpful.  the  medical  world  at  large.  His  Huxley 
^  lecture  itself  would  be  ample  proof  of 
J  .  this  if  one  were  needed.  It  was  worthy 
immunity  q^  ^^^  even  in  our  complacent  moods  with 
No  greater  or  more  genuinely  satis-  regard  to  ourselves,  for  while  it  resumed 
factory  compliment  to  scientific  medicine  recent  advances  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
and  progressive  medical  men  in  Amer-  cult  subjects  in  present  day  scientific 
ica  has  ever  been  paid  than  the  selec-  medicine,  that  of  immunity,  it  also  sug- 
tion  of  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  gested  the  lines  of  progress  in  this  field 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  Baltimore,  to  and  pointed  out  where  the  next  advance 
deliver  the  fourth  Huxley  Lecture  at  the  is  about  to  come.  All  this  was  done,  not 
opening  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  as  the  outsider  who  looks  on  and  appre- 
Medical  School  in  London.  This  lee-  ciates  and  approves,  but  as  the  kenner 
tureship  was  founded  to  commemorate  and  doer  of  things  quorum  pars  magna 
the  fact  that  the  late  Thomas  Huxley,  fui. 

the  distinguished  English  biologist,  re-  Immunity,  as  can  easily  be  under- 
ceived  his  medical  education  at  the  Char-  stood,  is  the  most  interesting  subject  in 
ing  Cross  School,  and  with  it,  as  he  said  the  whole  range  of  medicine.  Why  will 
himself,  "  the  only  instruction  from  the  patient  who  has  once  had  smallpox 
which  he  received  the  proper  efifect  of  or  typhoid  fever  not  contract  the  disease 
education."  It  is  provided  in  the  deed  of  again  ?  Why  does  an  individual  become 
foundation  that  the  Lecture  shall  relate  to  immune  at  least  to  a  very  notable  de- 
recent  advances  in  science  and  their  bear-  gree  to  certain  infectious  diseases,  be- 
ing on  medicine.  So  far  the  trustees  of  cause  he  has  passed  through  them  ?  Has 
the  fund  have  been  eminently  happy,  not  some  protective  substance  been  left  in  the 
only  in  their  choice  of  lecturers,  but  they  body  tissues  ?  Has  some  element  neces- 
are  doubly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  sary  for  the  fostering  of  this  particular 
that  such  distinguished  investigators  and  disease  been  exhausted?  If  so,  how 
discoverers  have  been  found  willing  to  many  such  different  elements  are  there, 
expound  recent  scientific  advances  in  a  for  an  attack  of  measles  will  not  protect 
way  to  make  them  clear  for  the  rest  of  against  smallpox,  nor  an  attack  of 
the  medical  profession  and  scientific  men  typhoid  fever  against  yellow  fever?  Is 
generally.  Professor  Welch's  predeces-  some  change  produced  in  the  tissues  by 
sors  in  the  lectureship  have  been  Sir  which  they  are  able  to  resist  the  inva- 
Michael  Foster,  the  distinguished  Eng-  sion  of  bacteria  to  which  they  formerly 
lish  physiologist ;  the  late  Professor  Vir-  succumbed  ?  Is  there  a  different  change 
chow,  the  great  German  pathologist,  and  produced  for  each  variety  of  infectious 
Lord  Lister,  to  whom  modern  surgery  disease?  These  are  the  questions  that 
owes  so  much.  The  selection  by  our  are  sure  to  keep  recurring  to  the  minds 
English  medical  colleagues  of  the  pro-  of  investigators,  who  are  interested  in 
fessor  of  pathology  at  Johns  Hopkins  the  great  questions  of  the  cause  of  dis- 
for  the  present  year  as  a  tribute  "  to  the  ease,  its  cure  and  prevention. 
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The  first  great  step  in  the  explanation 
of  ininuinity  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
when  diphtheria  antitoxin  was  discov- 
ered. Here  was  nature's  method  of  pro- 
tecting herself  against  the  efifects  of  dis- 
ease. A  material  was  manufactured  by 
the  cells  of  the  body  that  when  present 
in  the  blood  serum  neutralized  the  toxins 
of  the  disease  and  led  to  its  cure.  Not 
only  this,  it  was  found  that  injections  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  manufactured  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  would,  for  a  certain 
period,  confer  immunity  to  diphtheria. 
Almost  the  same  thing  was  found  to  be 
true  for  tetanus.  P'or  a  time,  at  least,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  great  basic  principle  of 
cellular  pathology  was  being  undermined. 
Virchow's  doctrine  is  that  changes  due 
to  disease  are  in  the  cells  of  the  body 
and  not  in  the  fluids  as  the  old  humoral 
pathology  had  taught  for  so  long,  and 
that  the  reactions  to  disease  which  finally 
bring  about  cure  are  also  cellular  and  not 
humoral.  Yet  here  was  apparently  a 
great  manifestation  of  curative  reaction, 
due  not  to  the  body  cells,  but  to  the  blood 
serum. 

It  was  soon  shown  that  diphtheria  and 
tetanus  are  not  of  the  diseases  that  con- 
fer immunity  except  for  a  brief  inter- 
val, so  that  much  cannot  be  argued  from 
them.  Besides,  before  long  the  body 
cells,  and  especially  the  leucocytes  or 
white  blood  cells,  were  found  to  be  active 
factors  in  the  production  of  substances 
which,  when  liberated  in  the  blood 
stream,  produced  the  antitoxic  effect. 
Other  cells  of  the  body  were  found  to 
contribute  to  this  protective  mechanism, 
and  even  the  highly  organized  cells  of 
the  central  nervous  system  were  demon- 
strated to  contain  certain  antitoxic  sub- 
stances. Other  discoveries  of  major  im- 
portance and  immense  suggestiveness 
followed.  The  dead  or  degenerated  cells 
even  of  our  own  bodies  were  found  to 
contain  intensely  toxic  materials.  These 
substances  are  constantly  being  neutral- 
ized by  antipoisons  manufactured  within 
the  body.  The  amount  of  poison  present 
at  any  given  time  proves  in  the  healthy 
individual  just  sufficient  stimulus  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  amount  of  neutraliz- 
ing substance.  The  mechanism  by  which 
this  e([uiHbrium  is  maintained  lias  been 
called  by  Ehrlicli,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of   the  German  investigators 


of  immunity,  the  ''  horror  autotoxicus." 
It  is  quite  as  delicate  a  function  of  life 
as  that  by  which,  in  spite  of  external 
temperature,  the  body  heat  is  always  kept 
at  a  normal  a  little  above  98  degrees  F. 

The  mystery  so  far  has  been  how  com- 
binations between  toxic  and  antitoxic 
substances  were  brought  about.  These 
did  not  take  place  on  mere  contact,  as  a 
rule,  but  required  an  intermediary  body 
(a  ferment  as  it  were),  as  do  the  various 
fermenting  materials.  Besides,  it  was 
shown  that  many  bacteria  did  not  pro- 
duce soluble  poisons,  except  when  grown 
in  the  presence  of  living  cells ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  cells  of  the  body  them- 
selves sometimes  produced  substances 
which,  when  combined  with  certain  sub- 
stances from  the  bacteria,  became  in- 
tensely poisonous.  The  study  of  these 
complementary  substances  now  occupies 
pathologists  and  bacteriologists.  Pro- 
fessor Welch,  himself,  has  partly  shown 
and  partly  surmises  that  the  complements 
may  be  provided  by  either  the  host  or  the 
parasite.  According  to  this  hypothesis 
the  infectious  process  may  be  conceived 
as  an  immunizing  contest  in  which  the 
host  and  the  parasite  endeavor  to  make 
themselves  immune  against  each  other. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  intimate  chemism  of 
the  cells  which  alone  can  reveal  to  us 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  immunity. 
The  antitoxin  studies  that  at  first  threat- 
ened to  subvert  cellular  pathology  are  now 
confirming  its  principles  and  giving  us 
the  first  inklings  of  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  intracellular  laboratory — the  ulti- 
mate lurking  place  of  life's  secret. 


The  National 
Theater 


Another  step  has  been 
taken  tow^ard  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  much- 
desired  National  endov^ed  theater.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Dramatists  Club  at  Delmonico's  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  permanent  society  pledged 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Art  Theater,  New  York,  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  committee  of 
the  American  Dramatists  Club,  and  to  be 
called  the  National  Art  Theater  Society  of 
New  York,  be  forthwith  organized,  and  that  to 
that  end  all  present  enroll  themselves  subject 
to  a  call  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  for 
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organizing  purposes  and  for  carrying  on  a 
propaganda  for  the  realization  of  the  plan." 

More  important  still  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  club,  was  in- 
deed received  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
dicate that  the  management  of  the  the- 
ater, if  established,  would  almost 
certainly  fall  into  his  hands.  In  a 
speech  of  some  length  Mr.  Conried 
pointed  out  that  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  theater  would  be  considerably 
less  than  had  been  supposed.  He  also 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  had 
said  to  him  at  his  first  meeting  with 
them  that  they  had  full  confidence  in 
him  and  were  ready  to  build  a  National 
theater  when  he  had  shown  what  he 
could  do  with  the  Metropolitan.  Of 
the  educational  and  artistic  value  of 
such  an  institution  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  altho  mistakes  of  man- 
agement may  naturally  be  expected  at 
first.  Certainly  it  ought  to  be  so  en- 
dowed and  established  that  its  endur- 
ance may  not  depend  on  immediate 
popularity.  The  very  purpose  of  such 
a  theater  is  that  it  shall  always  be  a 
little  in  advance  of  its  audiences,  lead- 
ing them  on  gradually  to  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  art.  With  a  proper  en- 
dowment and  with  Mr.  Conried  as  its 
first  manager,  success  would  seem  to 
be  insured.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  Mr.  Hackett's  plan  of  a  Dramatic 
University,  which  we  present  to  our 
readers  this  week,  should  not  practi- 
cally be  combined  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theater  itself. 

Good  ^^  have  ceased  to  regard  bac- 
g  .  teria  as  necessarily  enemies  to 
the  human  race  and  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  making  friends  and 
servants  of  such  of  the  breed  as  seem 
capable  of  being  made  useful  to  us.  We 
use  them  to  give  any  desired  flavor  to 
our  butter  and  cheese,  or  to  catch  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  fix  it  in  the 
soil  that  plants  can  feed  on  it.  But  we 
are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  bac- 
teria as  a  source  of  danger  in  drinking 
water  that  it  is  somewhat  startling  to 
hear  that  the  water  supplied  to  cities  is 
successfully  purified  by  means  of  bac- 
teria.   The  pores  of  the  Pasteur  or  char- 


coal filters  of  the  household,  if  they  are 
not  frequently  baked,  become  foul  with 
a  slimy  deposit  which  is  simply  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  colonies  of  bacteria,  and 
the  water  which  passes  through  such  a 
filter  is,  as  many  of  us  know  to  our  sor- 
row, worse  than  it  is  at  first.  The  same 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  extensive 
filtering  plants  of  cities.  The  new  plan 
is  to  provide  large  settling  tanks  in 
which  bacteria  of  the  harmless  scavenger 
kind  are  encouraged  to  grow  until  they 
have  completely  destroyed  all  the  or- 
ganic* matter  contained  in  the  water; 
then,  after  filtering  as  usual,  it  is  not 
only  pure,  but  remains  so  much  longer, 
since  there  is  nothing  for  any  bacteria 
later  introduced  to  live  upon.  And  now 
a  Vienna  scientist  has  a  bacterial  lamp 
which  requires  no  lighting  and  cannot 
be  blown  out.  A  glass  vessel  is  lined 
with  gelatine  to  serve  as  a  culture  me- 
dium, and  in  this  grow  luminous  bacteria 
with  such  rapidity  and  abundance  that 
the  ''  lamp  "  glows  with  a  wonderful  blu- 
ish-green light  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  certain 
forms  of  micro-organisms  develop  light 
in  their  growth,  and  travelers  in  the 
tropics  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  catching 
a  bottle  full  of  fire-flies  to  write  to  their 
friends  by,  but  the  practical  utilization 
of  such  a  source  of  light  is  a  novel  sug- 
gestion. However,  Professor  Langley, 
the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, showed  some  years  ago  that  the 
phosphorescence  of  insects  was  the  most 
economical  form  of  light  in  the  world, 
for  almost  all  of  the  energy  is  emitted  as 
li^ht,  while  in  the  flames  and  the  electric 
light  much  the  greater  part  of  the  energy 
is  wasted  in  heat  and  other  useless 
forms,  so  it  is  not  incredible  that  the 
bacterial  lamp  may  be  patented  before 
long.  We  expect  to  hear  of  the  discov- 
ery of  X-ray  bacteria  next. 

„        .  The  Manufacturers'  Record, 

„ ,  .  of  Baltimore,  which  is  de- 
voted to  Southern  interests, 
has  been  attacking  what  it  calls  "  the 
Southern  Education  scheme,"  conducted 
by  Mr.  Ogden  and  his  associates.  We 
wrote  to  the  editor,  Mr.  R.  H.  Edmonds, 
asking  the  reason  for  this  opposition.  He 
replies : 

Why   such   a  question   should   be   necessary 
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at  this  late  day  is  hard  to  understand.  But 
the  answer  is  plain,  and  may  be  given  briefly. 
The  Manufacturers'  Record  opposes  the 
Southern  education  scheme : 

First,  because  its  originators,  its  dominant 
promoters  and  its  influential  supporters  insist 
that  the  same  kind  of  education  shall  be  "  sup- 
plied "  or  "  provided  for "  the  blacks  as  for 
the  whites.  Their  very  words  reveal  their  in- 
competence. Education  is  not  something  to 
be  supplied  or  provided.  Either  word  implies, 
not  a  development,  not  a  drawing  out,  but  a 
pouring  or  pumping  in,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
negro,  regardless  of  capacity.  Forty  years  of 
disastrous  experiment  in  using  the  sam^  kind 
of  pumps  and  the  same  kind  of  pumpage  for 
the  blacks  as  for  the  whites  are  enough  to  con- 
vince one  that  only  ignorant  or  stubborn 
friendship  for  the  blacks  will  insist  upon  con- 
tinuing such  a  policy. 

Second,  because  a  people  can  be  educated 
only  by  their  providing  the  means  for  their 
own  schooling.  The  blacks  are  the  most  dis- 
tressing examples  of  the  ill  effects  of  teach- 
ing people  to  look  without  for  aid  in  school- 
ing. The  Southern  education  scheme,  tho, 
perhaps,  with  sugar-coating  and  in  minimum 
doses,  would  give  in  that  particular  like  train- 
ing to  the  whites  as  to  the  blacks.  God  save 
the  South  from  the  intellectual  and  ethical 
paralysis  that  must  come  with  the  success  ^-f 
the  scheme. 

We  dififer  from  Mr.  Edwards.  We  be- 
lieve in  compulsory  laws  for  education ; 
that  children  should  be  compelled  by 
parents  and  the  State  to  learn,  and  that 
education  should  be  "  pumped "  into 
them  whether  they  will  or  not.  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  the  "  ill  effects  "  among 
the  Southern  negroes  are  not  caused  by 
giving  them  the  same  education  as  the 
whites,  but  in  part  by  not  giving  the  same 
— by  giving  only  half  as  much.  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  and 
even  necessary  that  people  should  *'  look 
without  for  aid  in  their  schoolinsf."  That 
is  the  meanmg  of  permanent  school 
funds,  of  national  support  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  of  endowed  universi- 
ties. Further,  the  education  of  the  negro 
teachers  and  leaders  in  the  South  has 
been  mainly  by  outside  aid ;  and  the  same 
is  no  less  true  of  all  the  graduates  of 
Harvard  or  Yale  or  Princeton  in  the 
North. 

General    ^^^^      unfortunately      General 
Baldwhi    Baldwin  expressed  a  stout  An- 
glo-Saxon  sentiment  quite  too 
prevalent  in  the  army  when  he  said  in  a 


recent  interview  that  the  advantage  in 
using  a  Filipino  or  a  negro  soldier  is  that 
it  makes  no  difference  if  he  does  get 
killed.  To  be  sure  the  General  has  been 
called  to  account  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  has  said  he  was  not  correctly 
understood,  and  that  he  does  value  the 
life  of  negro  and  Filipino  soldiers ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  interview  as  pub- 
lished gives  the  substantial  sense  of  his 
words.  And  still  more  unfortunate  is  it, 
tho  only  the  inevitable  result,  that  the 
Filipinos  are  quick  enough — as  are  the 
negroes  here  at  home — to  observe  this 
indifferent  and  contemptuous  attitude  of 
mind,  and  herein  is  the  total  explanation 
of  all  the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  se- 
curing the  good  will  of  our  conquered 
provinces.  It  is  hard  enough  for  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  best  purpose  to  understand 
or  be  understood ;  but  when  soldiers  and 
officers  are  free  with  the  kick,  the  cuff 
and  the  curse,  what  can  they  expect  but 
hostility,  and  what  a  difficulty  they  put 
in  the  way  of  the  kindest  civil  govern- 
ment. These  frank  sentiments  of  con- 
tempt have  cost  the  country  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  Philippines  and 
thousands  of  lives.  Probably  the  most 
needed  improvement  in  the  curriculum 
in  West  Point  is  a  course  of  study 
on  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?" It  is  not  merely  an  ethical 
or  a  religious  question  ;  it  is  a  military 
one  and  has  more  to  do  with  the  success 
of  military  operations  in  dealing  with 
less  civilized  races  than  skill  in  handling 
a  horse  or  a  cannon. 

There  was  an  interesting  little  incident 
in  connection  with  the  late  Cincinnati 
election  which  deserves  mention.  There 
had  been  a  certain  social  reception  at- 
tended by  Republican  leaders,  at  which  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  furnished  gave 
general  offense  to  the  Catholics.  There- 
upon an  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the 
venerable  Archbishop  Elder  to  suggest 
to  or  instruct  the  Catholics  as  to  how 
they  should  vote.  He  then  published  a 
card  in  which  he  said  that  during  the 
twenty-two  years  of  his  administration 
he  had  been  uniformly  treated  with  fair- 
ness and  consideration  by  both  parties, 
that  both  parties  had  liberally  supported 
Catholic  charities,  and  that  in  regard  to 
the  coming  election  he  could  see  no  rea- 
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son  why  he  should  advise  the  CathoHcs 
how  they  should  vote.  Nevertheless  we 
see  no  reason  why  any  clergyman,  priest 
or  archbishop  should  not  give  such  ad- 
vice, unless  advice  is  likely  to  be  inter- 
preted as  dictation  ;  and  we  wish  he  could 
have  said  that  both  parties  had  impartially 
refused  to  vote  any  subvention  to  any 
charities  under  sectarian  control. 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  Catholic 
press  of  the  country  there  is  here  only 
disapprobation  and  indignation  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  French  authorities  in  expell- 
ing the  orders  under  the  Associations^ 
Laws,  and  yet  not  less  than  twenty  of 
the  French  bishops  approved  of  this  ex- 
pulsion, and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  here  were  in  prac- 
tical sympathy  with  them.  The  most 
likely  portion  of  this  country  in  which 
the  expelled  orders  might  set  up  their 
new  homes  would  be  Louisiana,  where 
the  French  language  is  so  much  spoken, 
but  the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  has 
forbidden  them  to  come  there,  and  they 
are  not  welcomed  anywhere  along  our 
Eastern  coast,  where  they  are  told  that 
we  are  sufficiently  supplied,  so  that  very 
few  of  them  are  likely  to  come  to  this 
country.  Some  have  gone  over  into  Bel- 
gium and  set  up  schools  just  on  the  bor- 
der, where  the  children  from  the  neigh- 
boring French  commimes  can  attend. 

We  lately  said  that  the  reported  ob- 
servation that  radium  emits  heat  without 
consuming  or  lessening  its  bulk  is  one 
that  W'ill  need  to  be  accepted  with  hesita- 
tion. The  distinguished  English  phys- 
icist. Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  a  letter  to 
Nature,  mentions  the  late  observation  by 
Rutherford,  that  radium  emits  positively 
charged  particles,  probably  atoms,  at  the 
rate  of  speed  one-tenth  that  of  light.  Sir 
Oliver  says  that  if  a  million  atoms  were 
emitted  in  a  second,  it  would  make  no 
difference  in  weight  that  could  be  meas- 
ured in  a  few  weeks.  Indeed,  it  would 
take  a  century  to  lose  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  milligram.  But  the  heat  might  be 
appreciable,  owing  to  the  immense  speed, 
enough  to  melt  a  milligram  of  ice  every 
hour.  Besides  these  atoms  are  easily 
stopped,  even  by  a  small  thickness  of  air, 
and  their  energy  is  enough  to  produce  the 
heat  observed.    We  thus  get  a  notion  of 


liow  small  atoms  are  and  how  much  they 
can  do,  but  they  do  everything  physical. 

Here  is  a  most  delightful  and  conven- 
ient case  of  conscience.  Count  de  Fran- 
queville,  Member  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  was  married,  under  the  rites  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  to  Sophia  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Roundel  Palmer,  Earl  of 
Selborne,  she  being  of  that  Church.  But 
the  groom  is  a  Catholic  and  wanted  also 
a  Catholic  service.  Accordingly  three 
days  later  the  ceremony  was  again  cele- 
brated in  the  count's  private  chapel  in 
Paris.  But  such  a  marriage  is  in  viola- 
tion of  a  strict  ecclesiastical  law  which 
was  got  around  in  an  amusing  way.  The 
count  declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  first  ceremony  was  valid,  for  the 
reason  that  in  it  he  made  merely  a  future 
promise,  "  I  will,"  instead  of  a  present 
assumption,  "  I  do,"  of  the  marital  obli- 
gation. It  was  therefore,  he  contended, 
an  engagement  to  marry  and  not  a  mar- 
riage, and  the  French  ecclesiastics  ac- 
cepted the  excuse. 

A  Japanese  paper  tells  funny  stories 
about  the  behavior  of  the  foreign  Diplo- 
matic Corps  when  visiting  the  Chinese 
Court  at  the  New  Year's  Day  audience. 
The  ladies  were  received  on  February 
loth  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them 
slapped  the  Empress  on  the  shoulder, 
that  another  drew  her  chair  into  contact, 
with  that  of  the  Empress,  and  that  a 
third  stared  at  the  Emperor  through  a 
lorgnette.  The  official  members  were  re- 
ceived on  February  6th,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  German  Minister  wore  his  over- 
coat throughout  the  proceedings,  and 
that  two  or  three  carried  kodaks  with 
which  they  took  pictures  of  the  Emperor. 
We  trust  that  the  stories  are  much  ex- 
aggerated. Etiquet  counts  for  much  in 
China. 

While  "  Captain  Bellairs  "  was  in 
charge  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Manila 
no  one  suspected  that  he  was  an  ex-con- 
vict. He  was  taken  at  his  word  as  a  re- 
tired British  officer.  It  was  The  Inde- 
pendent's editorial,  based  on  informa- 
tion received  by  us  from  Manila,  charg- 
ing unfairness  on  "  Bellairs,"  which  led 
to  an  investigation  by  General  Manager 
vStone  and  his  dismissal.    We-  understand 
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that  Mr.  Stone  inquired  of  Governor 
Taft  and  was  told  that  our  charges  of 
unfairness  were  correct.  Accordingly 
"  Bellairs  "  laid  his  dismissal  to  Gov- 
ernor Taft,  and  that  explains  his  animos- 
ity and  his  attempt  to  supplant  Taft  by 
General  Wood. 

The  Ciunherland  Presbyterian  thinks 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  de- 
nomination whose  chief  organ  it  is  will 
open  negotiations  for  union  with  the 
Presbyterians  this  year.  There  is,  it  says, 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  and 
'*  among  many  leading  ministers  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  union  with  any- 
body." That  is  a  sad  confession — "  a 
growing  sentiment  against  union  with 
anybody !  "  That  sounds  like  "  grow- 
ing "  away  from  Christ  and  his  Church 
Universal.  It  is  certainly  against  what 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  other  Chris- 
tian bodies.  We  trust  that  this  is  a  mis- 
taken diagnosis  and  that  the  condition  is 
not  so  ill. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  made  inquiry  as  to  the  re- 
ligious relations  of  the  890  students 
(omitting  Medical)  who  entered  that 
university  for  the  first  time  last  fall.  He 
got  answers  which  show  that  not  less 
than  69  per  cent,  of  them  are  members 
of  some  religious  body.  The  Episco- 
palians are  16.4  per  cent.;  the  Presby- 
terians, 1 1.4;  the  Methodists,  9.2;  He- 
brews, 6.9;  Roman  Catholics,  6.2; 
Baptists,  5.8;  Congregationalists,  5.4; 
Lutherans,  4.1,  and  other  denominations, 
3.6  per  cent.  This  does  not  look  exactly 
as  if  religion  were  going  out  of  style. 

^  A  millionaire,  perhaps  a  multimillion- 
aire, who  had  made  his  wealth  in  gam- 
bling was  last  week  convicted  in  this  city. 
He  was  known  as  the  ''  policy  king,"  and 
got  his  money  by  cheating  in  the  mean- 
est kind  of  way,  taking  the  pennies  of 
the  poor  and  of  foolish  children.  We 
have  in  this  city  a  society  whose  business 
it  is  to  break  up  policy  gambling,  and  to 
this  _  society  and  to  ^Ir.  Jerorne  great 
credit  is  due  for  the  conviction  of  this 
man,  who  ima.cfined  himself  too  strong 
to  be  caught,  like  smaller  mice,  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law.   Of  course  he  appeals, 


but  we  may  hope  now  for  a  second  con- 
viction. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  has  been 
counting  up  President  McKinley's  ap- 
pointments of  negroes  to  office  and  finds 
them  to  have  been  fifty-two,  besides  some 
hundreds  in  the  army  and  navy.  Nine 
of  these  men  were  made  collectors  of 
customs  and  sixteen  were  given  post 
offices,  while  twelve  received  diplo- 
matic or  consular  appointments.  Against 
these  President  Roosevelt  has  made  only 
fifteen  negro  selections,  of  which  eight 
were  reappointments.  It  is  evidently 
something  else  besides  these  appoint- 
ments that  has  raised  the  new  howl. 

We,  too,  have  wished  that  no  race, 
white  or  black,  should  be  massed  in 
one  party.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  Chicago  negroes  claim  that  it  is 
they  who  elected  the  Democratic 
Mayor,  Carter  H.  Harrison.  His 
plurality  was  scarcely  7,000.  The  Re- 
publican candidate  was  charged  with 
being  a  Lily-white,  and  the  colored 
press  and  pulpit  opposed  his  election, 
and  the  colored  vote  was  not  cast  in  his 
favor.  But  for  this  disaffection  he 
ought  to  have  received  10,000  majority. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  in  Baltimore  last  week 
a  paper  was  read  on  the  account  of  re- 
cent explorations  in  Babylonia,  as  given 
in  Dr.  Hilprecht's  book,  lately  reviewed 
by  us,  and  the  opinion  unanimously  ex- 
pressed by  representatives  of  Columbia, 
Harvard  and  Chicago  universities  was 
emphatically  in  accord  with  what  we  have 
more  mildly  said. 

"  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  was  the 
first  orders  from  Washington  about  the 
smuggling  frauds  in  Porto  Rico.  Then 
it  was  found  that  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers were  involved,  and  the  orders  were 
modified  so  as  to  let  them  ofif  as  easily  as 
possible.  It  needs  the  explanations  now 
so  eagerlv  given. 

We  are  willing  that  Italians  should 
come  here  by  the  ten  thousand,  but  we 
must  insist  that  they  leave  the  Mafia  be- 
hind in  Sicily. 
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The    Averaire    Value  of   Estates 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  confess,  but  the 
truth  is  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
are  improvident.    We  are  all  too  eagerly 
inclined  to  accept  the  admonition,  "  Eat, 
Drink  and  be  Merry,"  but  it  is  so  easy  to 
forget  the  collaterial  truism  that  ought 
not  to   be   separated   from   it,   "  for  to- 
morrow ye  die!"     Most  of  us  journey 
through  life  living  by  the  way.     Thus  it 
is    that    the    political    economist    in    his 
researches    finds    that    but    few    people, 
overtaken  by  death,  leave  any  estates  at 
all.      But    when    careful    investigations, 
made  within  the  last  ten  years,  show  that 
only  about  one-third  of  those  who  die 
leave  estates,  and    of    those  who  were 
heads  of  families  only  one-half,  even  in 
this   doubly   responsible   class,   left   any 
estates,  not  even  savings  bank  accounts, 
and  that  only  nine  per  cent,  of  those  dy- 
ing were  worth  over  $5,000,  the  matter 
becomes    not    only    surprising    but    also 
alarming.    If  we  are  to  throw  away  pru- 
dence and  foresight  and  have  no  care  for 
those  wdio  are  dependent  upon  us,  per- 
haps methods  of  this  kind  will  answer. 
It  means,   of  necessity,  however,  much 
certain   suffering  on   the   part   of   those 
near  and  dear  to  the  careless  ones    who 
go  to  make  up  the  estateless  class  in  the 
community.       If    a    man    cannot    save 
money  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  he  has 
no  conception  of  even  rudimentary  finan- 
ciering, he  ought  prudently  to  insure  his 
life  and  make  the  premium,  to  use  an 
expressive  railroad  term,  a  fixed  charge 
upon  his  income,  so  that  when  the  bread 
winner  is  gone  he   will  leave  an  estate 
through  the  agency  of  his  life  insurance 
policy. 

No  more  powerful  argument,  it  would 
seem,  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  life  in- 
surance, and  if  any  one  is  a  bit  careless 
as  to  his  personal  aflfairs,  but  who  still 
wishes  to  leave  an  estate  more  valuable 
than  the  average,  the  matter  of  life  in- 
surance may  well  be  taken  up  and 
studied  carefully  by  him. 

Most  men  wdio  read  these  words  have 
a  reasonable  sort  of  an  income,  and 
through  the  hands  of  many,  considerable 
sums  wnll  pass.  Such  men  ought  to  heed 
the  warning  conveyed  in  the  figures  here 
quoted  as  to  the  average  value  of  estates, 


and  to  realize  before  it  is  too  late  that  if 
they  are  to  do  better  than  the  average 
man  their  methods  must  also  be  better. 

Life  is  by  no  means  certain  and  delays 
are  very  dangerous.  A  well  selected  life 
insurance  ])olicy  will  make  it  certain  that 
the  man  who  takes  it  out  will  leave  an 
estate  of  $5,000  or  whatever  other  sum 
is  named  in  the  policy. 

European  dispatches  announce  that 
"Shamrock  III"  has  ])een  insured  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  $100,000  at 
Lloyds  at  10  guineas  per  cent,  the  in- 
surance covering  all  risks  for  one  year. 

....Credit  insurance  shows  a  very 
healthy  growth.  The  premiums  paid  to 
credit  insurance  companies  in  this  coun- 
try aggregated  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  last  year. 

....  Frederick  A.  Burnham,  President 
of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Company,  reports  that  the  new  business 
of  the  company  thus  far  this  year  is  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  a  year  ago  and  the 
death  claims  are  $150,000  less.  The  total 
assets  are  $5,741,678,  and  the  surplus 
amounts  to  $519,712,  an  increase  during 
the  past  year  of  more  than  $50,000.  The 
death  claims  paid  since  the  organization 
of  the  company  have  been  $50,000,000. 

.  .  .  .The  average  man  carrying  an  ac- 
cident insurance  policy,  if  bitten  by  an 
insect,  would  scarcely  expect  to  collect 
under  his  policy.  The  Rev.  Charles 
James  Wood,  of  York,  Pa.,  while  at  sea 
recently  was  bitten  by  an  insect,  which 
from  the  mandible  left  behind  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  beetle  species. 
It  had  presumably  been  crawling  over 
some  putrescent  matter  on  shipboard,  or 
had  been  contaminated  otherwise.  The 
consequence  at  all  events  was  that  septi- 
cemia supervened.  When  a  claim  of 
accidental  blood  poisoning  was  presented 
to  the  Preferred  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  the  insuring 
company,  it  was  promptly  entertained 
and  allowed.  The  action  of  the  Pre- 
ferred in  thus  placing  the  bite  of  a  beetle 
among  accidents  and  assuming  liability 
therefor  without  question  is  noteworthy 
as  being  somewhat  novel  if  not  unique. 
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The  Northwestern  Merger 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ments of  persons  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  no  new  suit 
under  the  Anti-Trust  law  will  be 
brought  by  the  Government  until  after 
the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Northern  Securities  case  shall 
have  been  announced ;  also  that  after 
that  decision  is  made  known,  no  action 
will  be  taken  without  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  meantime,  however,  State 
authorities  may  decide  to  proceed  in 
the  courts  against  railroad  combina- 
tions that  appear  to  be  prohibited  by 
the  recent  order  and  opinion  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  said  that 
Texas  will  attack  the  Southern  Pacific 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  holding 
company  for  the  securities  of  parallel 
and  competing  roads  in  that  State. 
This  week  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  begins  a  formal  inquiry 
as  to  a  combination  alleged  to  be  main- 
tained unlawfully  by  the  anthracite 
coal  railroads.  Its  conclusions  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  defendants  in  the  great  merger 
case  ask  the  court  to  suspend  its  de- 
cree until  the  final  decision  at  Wash- 
ington, in  order  that  the  regular  North- 
ern dividends  may  be  paid  to  the 
Northern  Securities  Company.  About 
$14,000,000  will  be  payable  before  that 
decision  is  reached.  This  request  is 
opposed  by  the  District  Attorney  at 
St.  Paul  under  instructions  from  At- 
torney-General Knox,  on  the  ground, 
as  stated  by  the  latter,  that  "  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  case  of  equity  jurisdic- 
tion between  private  parties,  but  a  spe- 
cial and  enlarged  statutory  remedy  in 
equity  to  enjoin  violation  of  a  penal 
law."  Some  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  violation  of  this  law  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  one  year  in  the 
penitentiary. 

At  the  recent  launching  in  New  Lon- 
don of  his  great  cargo  carrier,  the 
"  Minnesota,"  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  one 
of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  said  that 
for  the  development  of  our  commerce 
with  the  Orient  there  must  exist  a 
power  of  control  that  can  collect  and 
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forward.  "  But  now  we  are  told,"  he 
added,  "  that  such  power  is  a  crime, 
and  that  he  who  exercises  it  is  a  crim- 
inal. I  now  here  plead  guilty  to  that 
crime,  whatever  the  penalty  that  may 
be  imposed."  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  such  an  attitude  of  revolt 
against  the  law  and  the  courts.  Mr. 
Hill  and  his  associates  should  strive  to 
procure  an  amendment  of  the  statute 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Knox  in  his  speech 
at  Pittsburg. 

In  politics  we  shall  probably  find 
this  merger  case  and  decision  cutting 
both  ways.  Successful  prosecution — 
of  this  combination  and  also  of  the 
Beef  Trust — commends  the  President, 
Mr.  Knox  and  the  Republican  party  to 
a  great  many  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  merger  decision  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
President  and  his  party  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible by  a  great  many  for  any  fail- 
ure to  proceed  thereafter  under  the 
statute  against  the  great  industrial 
combinations  as  well  as  all  recent  con- 
solidations of  parallel  and  competing 
railways. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
through  trolley  line  from  Cincinnati  to 
Cleveland  by  way  of  Columbus,  and  for 
another  to  Toledo  by  way  of  Dayton  and 
Springfield. 

....  Reports  from  Chicago  say  it  was 
made  known  at  a  recent  meeting  of  rail- 
way officers  that  the  authors  of  the 
Elkins  Rebate  bill  (now  a  law)  were 
President  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Road,  Vice-President  Paul  Morton,  of 
the  Atchison,  and  E.  D.  Kenna,  general 
counsel  of  the  last-named  company. 

....  In  a  speech  at  a  recent  dinner  of 
the  Transportation  Club,  Mr.  Lewis 
Nixon  said,  with  reference  to  the  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  industry :  "  We  started 
out  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  plants, 
but  have  developed  to  so  high  a  degree 
that  we  can  build  at  a  lower  cost  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  better 
boats." 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Atch.,  Top  &  Santa  Fe  R'way,  "Stamped 
Adj."  13,  2  per  cent ,  payable  May  ist. 
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_..,,„,  ^.           It   is  reported,   upon 

Friendly  Relations          ,     ,  ^             .         i 

.^,   "U                     what  seems     to     be 

with  Germany                     ,  .       .          ,,     , 

good  authority,   that 

the  President,  after  a  conference  with 
prominent  German-Americans  of  Wis- 
consin, during  his  recent  visit  to  that 
State,  urged  certain  members  of  his 
Cabinet  to  prevent  officers  in  their  De- 
partments from  making  and  pubHshing 
remarks  offensive  to  Germany.  This 
action  was  suggested  by  the  pubHshed 
interview  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  the 
bitter  comments  that  followed  in  the  Ger- 
man press,  and  the  recent  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  battle  ship  squadron's 
cruise.  It  is  now  understood  that  our 
European  squadron  will  visit  Kiel  during 
regatta  week.  Believing  that  the  Ger- 
man Government's  expressions  of  friend- 
ship are  sincere,  the  President  desires 
that  the  American  people  shall  have  the 
same  belief,  and  that  no  officer  shall  cause 
irritation  by  unfriendly  remarks.  In 
New  York,'  last  week,  nearly  a  hundred 
men  prominent  in  politics,  finance  or 
professional  life  attended  a  dinner  at 
which  Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  the 
German  Minister,  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  Responding  to  the  first  toast,  the 
Baron  said  that  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  as  world  Powers,  were 
confronted  by  vast  social,  political  and 
commercial  problems. 

"  So  far  it  has  been  wisdom,  moderation  and 
forbearance  on  both  sides  which  have  light- 
ened our  burdens  and  permitted  us  undisturbed 
by  friction  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  efforts. 
You  may  answer  this  with  a  smile  and  say, 
'How  about  Samoa  and  Venezuela?'  Well, 
gentlemen,  my  answer  is  this :  In  both  cases 
there  was  some  unpleasantness  which  threat- 
ened to  produce  friction.  But  all  fair-minded 
men  who  have  analyzed  the  reasons  which 
caused  the  trouble  seem  to  agree  that  it  was  in 


no  way  due  to  any  political  or  commercial  ques- 
tions which  were  menacing  the  welfare  of  either 
country,  but  that  it  was  due  to  misunderstand- 
ing. When  men  meet  to  transact  business,  be 
it  in  politics,  in  commerce,  finance  or  diplo- 
macy, they  do  not  plunge  into  action  before 
they  have  shaken  hands  and  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes.  Such  was  the  case  during  the 
Samoan  and  Venezuelan  bubbles.  The  men 
who  had  been  chosen  to  smooth  matters  met. 
They  understood  each  other,  agreed  and  pushed 
their  work  through  without  friction.  What  I 
want  to  emphasize  to-night  is  that  our  two 
nations,  in  working  out  their  great  problems, 
which,  after  all,  are  bearing  us  toward  the  same 
goal,  should  use  all  their  power  to  foster  a 
clearer  understanding  between  their  people. 
This  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  future  fric- 
tion. We  both  have  gone  through  similar  trials 
in  peace  and  in  war,  and  it  is  owing  to  these 
trials  that  the  great  qualities  which  we  possess 
in  common  have  been  fully  developed.  You  al- 
ready understand  15,000,000  of  us  as  well  as 
you  understand  yourselves ;  they  have  become 
your  kin.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  understand  all  of  us  just  as  well." 

The  press  of  the  United  States  and  the 
press  of  Germany,  both  independent,  he 
continued,  should  endeavor  to  under- 
stand each  other.  They  should  "  with- 
hold the  pin  pricks  and  display  a  spirit 
of  mutual  conciliation,  working  together 
for  the  larger  understanding  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  nations  demand." 
Germany  had  had  occasion  to  know  the 
American  people,  "  because  the  pick  of 
the  brains  of  America  "  had  ''  flocked  to 
Germany's  centers  of  learning  and  of 
art  for  more  than  half  a  century."  The 
German,  in  all  lands  to  which  he  had 
gone,  was  "  his  neighbor's  good  friend ;  " 
but  this  never  prevented  him  from  being 
"  his  neighbor's  keenest  rival."  "  Our 
future  rivalry,"  said  the  Baron,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  be  it  ever  so  keen,  should  never  let 
us  forget  that  our  work  is  directed  to- 
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ward  the  same  object,  the  perfection  of 
civilization."— Amongthe  other  addresses, 
all  of  them  full  of  conciliatory  senti- 
ment, was  one  by  Senator  Depew,  who 
said  that  if  German  immigrants  in 
the  South  American  republics  could 
give  those  restless  States  stability,  they 
would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  civil- 
ized peoples.  One  of  the  ties  that  should 
bind  the  two  nations  together,  he 
thought,  was  *'  our  two  Presidents :  " 

"  They  are  both  young  and  at  that  age  where 
men  create  more  vitality  than  they  can  work  off. 
The  Emperor  writes  plays,  paints  pictures  and 
creates  a  new  theology,  and  then  shows  how 
it  harmonizes  with  the  old  one.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  creates  a  modern  German  com- 
merce and  stimulates  industry.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  a  more  difficult  problem.  He 
succeeds  three  of  the  ablest  Presidents  the 
United  States  has  had,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Grover  Cleveland  and  William  McKinley.  It 
is  due  to  his  genius  of  affairs  that  he  meas- 
ures up  to  them.  He  goes  among  mountain 
lions,  rides  horseback,  jumps  fences,  lectures 
at  college  commencements  and  warns  our 
women  against  the  crime  of  race  suicide.  With 
so  many  characteristics  and  interests  in  com- 
mon, why  should  we  not  be  friends  ?  " 

Coming  out  of  Yel- 
low^stone  Park  on  the 
23d  in  excellent  spirits 
and  the  best  of  health,  the  President  re- 
sumed his  tour,  passing  through  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Before  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  the  Park,  he  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  structure  to  be  erected  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  great  reser- 
vation. All  reporters  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Park,  and  the  semi- 
official accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  passed  his  vacation  are  brief.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  John  Burroughs  and 
a  small  military  escort,  he  visited  a  se- 
ries of  improvised  camps,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  his  study  at  close  range  of  the 
protected  elk,  deer  and  mountain  sheep, 
whose  tameness  excited  his  wonder.  It 
is  said  that  he  would  go  through  the 
snow  for  ten  miles  to  find  these  animals, 
if  such  a  journey  were  necessary,  and 
then  would  watch  them  for  hours.  On 
Easter  Sunday  he  insisted  upon  making 
a  trip  of  exploration  without  attend- 
ants. Before  sunset  he  completed  22 
miles  of  strenuous  walking  and  moun- 
tain-climbing.— On    his    way    through 


Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Tour 


South  Dakota  he  stopped  at  Edgemont 
to  enjoy  an  exhibition  of  cowboy  horse- 
manship. In  Nebraska  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  HefTelfinger,  of  Minneapolis,  for- 
merly a  famous  football  player  at  Yale, 
who  said  that  he  must  decline  the  of- 
fered appointment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  President's  program 
required  him  to  be  in  St.  Louis  on  the 

_,  ^  ,  An  investigation,  begun 
Mr.   Tyner  s  ,  ^  °  ^ 

E      t     s  f       some    weeks    ago,    as    to 

charges  affecting  almost 
every  Bureau  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, was  enlivened  last  week  by  the 
abstraction  of  papers  from  a  safe  in  one 
of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Law 
Division.  Of  the  charges  which  are 
now  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the  earliest 
related  to  the  work  of  this  Division,  the 
head  of  which  was  James  N.  Tyner, 
known  as  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
altho  his  office  is  not  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Tyner  had  as  an  assistant  his  wife's 
nephew,  one  Barrett,  who  afterward  left 
the  service  to  practice  law,  becoming 
counsel  for  turf  speculation  companies 
and  other  concerns  whose  circulars  have 
sometimes  been  excluded  from  the  mails. 
It  was  charged  that  he  offered  to  help 
them  in  the  Department,  that  he  claimed 
to  be  able  to  shape  the  Department's 
decisions,  and  that  an  official  letter  of 
Mr.  Tyner  (an  old  and  decrepit  man) 
was  used  by  at  least  one  of  these  con- 
cerns to  its  advantage.  Early  in  March 
the  resignation  of  Tyner  was  demanded. 
Because  of  the  pleading  of  the  man  and 
his  wife,  the  date  when  his  resignation 
should  take  effect  was  deferred  until 
May  1st,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  remain  away  from  the  Depart- 
ment building.  He  left  his  safe  locked, 
and  no  one  attempted  to  open  it  until 
the  2 1  St  inst.,  when  Mrs.  Tyner  entered 
the  room  where  it  stood  by  passing 
through  an  adjoining  room  in  which 
clerks  were  at  work.  Closing  the  door 
by  which  she  had  entered,  she  unlocked 
another  opening  into  the  corridor  and 
admitted  Mrs.  Barrett  (her  sister)  and 
an  expert  locksmith.  The  latter  opened 
the  safe.  All  the  papers  in  it  were  then 
taken  out  and  carried  to  Mr.  Tyner's 
house.     Officers   were   sent  to   demand 
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the  surrender  of  thcni,  but  Mrs.  Tyner 
refused  to  give  them  up.  Thereupon 
Tyner  was  summarily  removed  from 
office  by  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
laid  the  case  before  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Tyner's  counsel  asserted  that 
all  papers  (except  one  package,  appar- 
ently of  no  importance)  related  to  his 
private  affairs.  On  the  25th  papers  al- 
leged to  be  all  that  had  been  taken  w^ere 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Post- 
master-General, who  would  not  con- 
cede that  there  had  been  no  others  in  the 
safe.  It  is  evident  that  if  there  were 
others  the  Government  will  not  see  them 
again.  There  may  not  be  sufficient 
ground  for  a  legal  prosecution. — The 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  is 
engaged  upon  a  report  concerning  the 
charges  against  other  officers.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  these,  relating  to 
the  salary  list  and  allow^ances  in  the 
entire  postal  service,  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  post  offices,  etc.  Promo- 
tions of  clerks  are  said  to  have  been 
sold;  for  this  reason  action  upon  1,700 
promotions  ordered  for  New  York  has 
been  suspended. 

,-.         .,         Several  additional  indict- 
Missoun  s  ^  ,     , 

D   w        r-  ments  w^ere  expected,  at 

Bribery   Cases     ^,         -        .       .      ^      -      '-  . 
the    begmnmg    of    this 

week,  as  the  fruit  of  new  testimony 
concerning  the  bribery  of  members  of 
the  Missouri  Legislature.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Lee,  who  had  been  in  hiding, 
returned  to  St.  Louis  last  week  and  tes- 
tified again  before  the  Grand  Jury,  this 
time,  it  is  said,  telling  the  whole  story. 
He  was  brought  back  by  his  wife,  who 
had  been  convinced  by  Prosecutor  Folk 
that  this  was  the  best  course  for  him  to 
take.  His  latest  confession,  according 
to  the  press  reports,  is  that  he  received 
$10,000  from  D.  J.  Kelley,  agent  of  the 
Baking  Powder  Trust  (who  is  now  un- 
der three  indictments),  and  distributed 
it  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  Senators 
recently  indicted.  Lee  is  haggard  and 
nervous,  evidently  suffering  under  se- 
vere mental  strain.  He  has  resigned  his 
office.  United  States  Senator  William 
J.  Stone,  addressing  the  annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Editors,  on  the 
20th,  sought  to  defend  himself  against 
the  charges  that  appear  to  connect  him 
with  this  scandal.    He  denounced  with 


great  bitterness  "  the  scavengers  of  the 
press,"  saying: 

"  Before  my  God,  I  fear  them  not.  I  laugh 
in  their  faces  and  spit  upon  them.  I  hope  God 
will  wither  my  hand,  palsy  my  tongue  and  burn 
my  heart  in  the  flames  of  hell  before  I  will  in- 
tentionally dishonor  any  position  to  which  the 
people  of  Missouri  assign  me." 

At  a  banquet,  that  evening,  Mr.  Bryan 
said  that  the  nation  needed  men  of 
moral  courage  and  ability.  ''  In  your 
junior  Senator,  William  J.  Stone,"  he 
added,  "  you  have  in  Missouri  a  man 
who  possesses  both  these  qualities." — 
Prosecutor  Folk  does  not  permit  the  in- 
quiry about  bribery  in  the  Legislature 
to  divert  him  from  the  pursuit  of  cor- 
rupt municipal  legislators  in  St.  Louis. 
Last  week  he  prosecuted  another  mu- 
nicipal rascal,  Louis  Decker,  and  sent 
him  to  the  penitentiary  for  four  years. 
He  is  now  on  the  track  of  Ellis  Wain- 
wright,  a  fugitive  millionaire  supposed 
to  be  in  Egypt,  who  was  indicted  some 
time  ago  and  is  said  to  have  authorized 
(as  an  officer  of  the  Suburban  Railway 
Company)  the  expenditure  of  $125,000 
for  the  corrupt  purchase  of  that  com- 
pany's franchise.  Mr.  Folk  asks  the 
State  Department  to  assist  him  in 
bringing  Wainwright  back  to  St.  Louis. 

J    ,  At  a  dinner  in  Columbus,  last 

Q        .  week.   Senator  Hanna  spoke 

of  the  Civic  Federation's 
aims  and  work,  and  incidentally  criti- 
cised with  severity  the  recent  address  of 
Mr.  Parry,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  saying 
that  the  latter  had  "  one-sided  views  of 
things  about  which  he  evidently  knew 
very  little."  He  deplored  the  short- 
sightedness of  such  men  as  Mr.  Parry 
and  President  Baer,  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Parry  published  a  reply,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

"  Mr.  Hanna  corralled  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  in  the  first  McKinley  campaign  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  Bryanism;  but  if  he  thinks 
he  can  ring  the  noses  of  the  manufacturers  on 
the  labor  issue  and  lead  them  into  the  camp  of 
Gompers  and  his  aggregation,  I  think  he  over- 
estimates his  strength  and  influence  very  much. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is 
not  a  political  organization,  and  will  not  be  led 
by  any  politician.  As  long  as  I  am  president  of 
the  association  it  shall  not  be  used  as  a  kite  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  any  pQliticjar)  or  pojit' 
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ical  party.  Meddling  politicians  have  almost  de- 
stroyed England  industrially,  tying  the  country 
up  in  all  sorts  of  socialistic  legislation  at  the 
behests  of  the  labor  leaders.  There  is  still  time 
to  head  off  this  program  in  the  United  States." 

— In  (Jmaha,  a  contest  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  all  the  employers  appears 
to  be  impending.  A  Business  Men's 
Association  has  been  formed,  with  more 
than  800  members,  who  have  agreed  to 
support  the  following  platform  of  prin- 
ciples:  (i)  Freedom  to  employ  union 
or  non-union  labor  without  discrimina- 
tion;  (2)  no  limitation  or  restriction  of 
output;  (3)  no  sympathy  strike.  The 
union  leaders  say  that  they  will  insist 
upon  the  employment  of  only  union  labor 
and  will  continue  to  use  the  sympathetic 
strike  when  it  will  serve  their  interests. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the 
Omaha  Central  Labor  Union,  a  decisive 
contest  will  be  beneficial  in  checking  the 
excesses  of  both  sides  and  in  leading  to 
a  compromise  upon  that  middle  ground 
where  the  v„^aghtful  and  reasonable  in 
each  camp  desire  to  stand.  A  general 
strike  and  lockout  on  May  ist  is  ex- 
pected, and  all  union  members  of  the 
State  militia  have  been  ordered  by  their 
labor  organizations  to  resign. — An  asso- 
ciation like  that  of  the  business  men  in 
Omaha  has  been  formed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  employers  in  Vermont. 
— Having  made  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  strike  of  18,000  cotton  mill 
operatives  in  Lowell,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  reports  that 
the  earnings  of  six  of  the  seven  compa- 
nies are  not  sufificient  to  permit  the  wage 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  which  was  de- 
manded. 

n-u    Du-1-     •         In  the  Lake  Lanao  dis- 
The  Philippme       ^   .   ^       r   tvt-     1  t>.   . 

,  ,     ,  trict  of  Mmdanao,  Dat- 

tos  representing  forty 
towns  or  villages  have  declared  their 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Peace  appears  to  have 
been  established  there.  Six  of  our  sol- 
diers in  Mindanao  have  died  of  cholera; 
and  in  Cebu  Judge  Lyman  J.  Carlock, 
who  was  appointed  from  Illinois,  is  dead, 
of  the  same  disease. — The  charges 
against  General  Funston,  recently  laid 
before  the  War  Department  bv  Mr.  Her- 
bert Welsh  and  the  Anti-Imperialist 
Committee,    were    forwarded    to    him. 


They  were  to  the  efifect  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  insurrection  he  had  directed 
that  prisoners  of  war  be  killed.  His  re- 
ply w^as  a  denial.  He  desired  a  thorough 
investigation,  however,  waiving  all  tech- 
nicalties  that  might  bar  the  way.  Ask- 
ing for  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  pointing 
out  that  punishment  would  be  prevented 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  he  prom- 
ised to  resign  his  commission  if  the  court 
should  find  the  charges  proved.  Re- 
sponding to  this,  the  War  Department 
warmty  commends  his  attitude,  and  says 
that  no  further  inquiry  is  needed,  be- 
cause the  matter  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  three  ofhcial  investigations, 
in  which,  altho  more  than  200  witnesses 
were  examined,  there  was  no  testimony 
whatever  tending  to  support  the  charges 
in  question. — The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Vatt- 
mann,  senior  Catholic  chaplain  in  the 
army,  is  about  to  visit  Rome  on  an  im- 
portant mission.  For  more  than  a  year, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Church  au- 
thorities and  with  the  consent  of  our 
Government,  he  has  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  Philippines.  His  re- 
port was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Archbishops  in  Washington,  last  week, 
and  he  was  commissioned  to  submit  it  at 
Rome  to  the  committee  of  Cardinals 
which  received  Governor  Taft's  pro- 
posals concerning  the  friars.  He  regards 
the  movement  led  by  the  silenced  priest, 
Aglipay,  as  one  full  of  danger  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  least  1,000  more  priests  are 
needed  in  the  islands,  he  says,  and  he  rec- 
ommends the  appointment  of  American 
bishops  and  pastors. 

^  ,  ,      Because  the  Cuban  Congress 

K^uoai  and        .  .      , .       ,  "    , 

o  ^  ^.  IS  not  mchned  to  accept  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  certain  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty, the  Church  authorities  are  collect- 
ing evidence  in  support  of  their  position. 
Monsignor  Chapelle,  the  Apostolic  Del- 
egate, has  set  out  to  inspect  the  old  rec- 
ords in  Louisiana,  Florida  and  other 
places.  President  Palma  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  desire  to  attack 
the  claims  of  the  Church.  Their  designs 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Military  Government 
under  General  Wood. — In  Porto  Rico, 
the    controversy    concerning   the    smug- 
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gVmg  cases  has  caused  the  removal  from 
office  of  John  S.  Hord,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  After  Captain 
'Lowndes,  Captain  Crabbs,  Paymaster 
Merritt,  Engineer  Giles  and  Benjamin 
Butler  had  been  indicted,  Mr.  Hord 
caused  warrants  to  be  issued  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Captain  Andrew  Dunlap  (com- 
mandant of  the  naval  station),  Com- 
mander IMentz,  Paymaster  Mohun  and 
Engineer  Giles.  Mentz  and  Giles  gave 
bail,  Mohun  is  in  this  country,  and  Cap- 
tain Dunlap  remained  at  the  naval  sta- 
tion, where  he  could  not  be  arrested  un- 
der the  warrant.  They  were  accused  of 
smuggling  and  of  evading  the  internal 
revenue  laws.  Hord's  superior  officer, 
Treasurer  Willoughby,  was  absent  in 
Mayaguez  when  the  warrants  were  ob- 
tained. As  he  had  not  been  consulted  as 
to  these  proceedings,  he  removed  Hord 
after  his  return  to  San  Juan,  and  then 
had  the  cases  dismissed.  Under  in- 
structions from  Attorney-General  Knox, 
District- Attorney  Pettengill  has  moved 
for  a  dismissal  of  the  indictments  against 
Captain  Lowndes  and  his  four  asso- 
ciates. The  natives,  it  is  said,  believe 
that  the  accused  army  and  navy  officers 
are  beneficiaries  of  favoritism.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  the  accused 
thought  they  were  violating  no  law,  that 
they  have  paid  the  customary  fines,  and 
that  the  movement  against  them  was  in- 
spired by  social  jealousy. 

^     ,    -^      .  The  rebels  of  Santo  Do- 

Santo  Dommgo         .  ,  ,, 

,  --  ,       mm2:o  have   overthrown 

and  Venezuela     ,i      *    •  ,•        /- 

the  existmg  Government 

and  now  are  in  full  control  of  the  repub- 
lic. General  Vasquez,  the  Government 
leader,  was  utterly  routed  in  a  fierce 
battle  that  took  place  on  the  i8th  inst. 
before  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  and  sev- 
eral of  his  most  prominent  officers  were 
killed.  He  is  supposed  to  have  fled,  af- 
ter having  abandoned  all  his  arms  and 
supplies.  In  the  meantime  a  provisional 
Government  has  been  formed,  with  A. 
Wos-Gil  at  its  head.  Ex-President 
Jiminez,  who  was  driven  from  the  Presi- 
dency by  General  Vasquez,  and  who  has 
been  living  quietly  in  New  York  ever 
since,  has  already  left  this  city  with  his 
wife  for  Turks  Island.  It  is  said  that 
he  will  be  eventuallv  called  back  to  rule 


the  land. — It  is  now  announced  semi- 
officially that  England,  Germany  and 
Italy  will  not  press  their  demand  that 
the  Hague  Court  determine  what  amount 
Venezuela  should  pay  them  for  the  cost 
of  the  blockade.  Thus  Mr.  Bowen  has 
compelled  a  complete  backdown  on  their 
part.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Bowen  has 
rewritten  the  protocol  and  submitted  it 
to  the  Envoys  of  the  Allies,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  meet  with  no  objections  from 
the  home  Governments.  The  protocol 
provides  among  other  things  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia  name  the  arbitrators  and 
that  the  court  convene  on  September  ist. 

The  British  9"  ^P^^^  ^3^,  for  the  first 
Budeet  ^^"^^  ^"  ^°^^^  years,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  able  to  introduce  a  peace 
budget  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Ritchie  stated  that  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  State  for  the  last  year  had  been 
$1,005,635,000.  The  cost  of  the  wars  in 
South  Africa  and  China  during  the  four 
years  had  been  $1,085,000,000,  of  which 
sum  $340,000,000  had  been  defrayed  by 
the  revenues.  Including  the  war  debt 
the  national  indebtedness  now  amounted 
to  $3,991,745,000.  The  expenditure  for 
1903-4  he  estimated  at  $719,770,000. 
He  was  concerned  at  the  increase  in  the 
army  expenditure  and  looked  for  reduc- 
tions soon.  A  strong  navy,  however, 
was  for  England  not  a  matter  of  mere 
pride,  but  of  national  life  or  death.  On 
the  existing  basis  of  taxation  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  $773,850,000,  giving  an 
available  surplus  of  $54,080,000.  As 
more  than  half  the  war  taxation  had 
fallen  on  the  income  tax  payer,  he 
should  first  enjoy  relief,  and  Mr.  Ritchie 
proposed  a  reduction  in  the  income  tax 
of  four  pence  in  the  pound.  He  also  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  grain. 
He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes, 
receiving  much  applause,  and  was  fol- 
low'ed  by  Sir  William  Vernon-Harcourt 
(Liberal).  Sir  William  described  the 
grain  tax  as  infamous  and  announced  his 
pleasure  at  its  repeal.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  thought  it  scandalously  unjust 
that  the  well-to-do  classes  should  be  re- 
lieved to  such  an  extent,  while  the  waee 
earners'  only  advantage  was  the  remis- 
sion of  $10,000,000  in  indirect  taxation. 
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_-  .  ^  As  has  betn  pointed  out  re- 
Russia  and  ^^^^^i  -^^  ^j^^se  columns, 
Manchuria  ^^^^  preparations  of  Russia 
in  Manchuria  have  shown  very  clearly 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  relinquish- 
ing that  province  in  accord  with  her 
treaties.  As  regards  the  United  States 
Russia  has  on  three  different  occasions 
promised  that  the  open  door  should  be 
maintained  and  her  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  when  peace  was  restored. 
Thus  on  August  30th,  1900,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
sent  the  following  cablegram  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington: 

"  Count  Lamsdorff  then  volunteered  the  state- 
ment in  the  most  positive  terms  that  while  Rus- 
sia is  at  present,  for  certain  necessary  military 
purposes,  occupying  certain  points  within  the 
Chinese  dominions,  this  is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, and  that  Russia  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  seeking  to  acquire  or  of  retaining  a  single 
inch  of  territory  in  either  China  or  Manchuria." 

Now  that  the  actual  time  has  arrived  for 
the  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  Russia  not 
only  keeps  her  hold  on  the  province,  but 
boldly  makes  further  demands  on  the 
Chinese  Government.  April  23d  the  Rus- 
sian Charge  d'Afifaires,  M.  Plangon, 
presented  a  document  to  Prince  Ching, 
the  President  of  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Peking,  and  declared  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
until  this  agreement  had  been  signed  by 
China.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are 
as  follows :  First,  There  shall  be  no  new 
treaty  ports  and  no  new  foreign  con- 
sulates in  Manchuria,  this  being  directly 
counter  to  the  proposition  of  the  United 
States  that  treaty  ports  be  opened  at 
Mukden  and  Taku-Shan.  Second,  The 
customs  revenue  of  New-Chwang  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Russo-Chinese  bank  and 
not  into  the  Chinese  customs  bank. 
Third,  No  portion  of  Manchuria  shall 
be  alienated  to  another  Power.  Fourth, 
Only  Russians  shall  be  employed  in  an 
administrative  capacity  in  Manchuria, 
whether  military  or  civil.  Fifth,  The  ad- 
ministration of  Mongolia  shall  remain 
as  it  is  at  present.  Tn  other  words,  the 
Government  shall  remain  Russian,  and 
the  region  shall  not  be  converted  into  a 
Chinese  province.  Sixth,  Russia  shall  be 
allowed  to  string  telee:raph  wires  on  all 
Chinese  telegraph  poles  in  Manchuria. 
Seventh,  Russia  shajl  control  the  sani- 


tary regulations  of  New-Chwang.  So 
far  the  Chinese  Government  has  not  ac- 
ceded to  these  demands,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  Prince  Ching  returned  the  doc- 
ument to  M.  Plangon  without  consid- 
ering it.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  news- 
papers show  no  little  popular  excitement 
over  the  situation  in  that  country,  where 
it  is  fully  recognized  that,  if  this  agree- 
ment between  China  and  Russia  should 
be  carried  out,  the  influence  of  Japan 
would  be  entirely  cut  off  for  many  years 
to  come.  Japan  has  sent  three  war  ships 
to  New-Chwang.  So  far  as  is  known 
England  has  as  yet  taken  no  decisive  step, 
but  the  Foreign  Office  states  that,  if  the 
claims  of  Russia  are  correctly  repre- 
sented, they  represent  an  absolute  breach 
of  all  the  understandings  given  in  con- 
nection with  Manchuria.  Germany's  at- 
titude may  be  indicated  by  the  words  of 
Count  Bernstorff,  first  secretary  of  the 
German  Embassy  in  London : 

"  While  Germany  is  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  *  open  door,'  our  interests  in  Manchuria  are 
scarcely  sufficiently  important  to  justify  our 
interference." 

April  26th  Count  Cassini,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  had  a  long 
conference  with  Secretary  Hay,  which  it 
may  be  assumed  was  connected  with  the 
Manchuria  crisis.  Instructions  have 
been  sent  to  Mr.  McCormick,  our  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  to  present  a 
note  of  inquiry  to  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office,  which  is  in  substance  a  protest 
against  Russia's  demands.  Further  in- 
structions have  been  cabled  to  Minister 
Conger  at  Peking,  bidding  him  express 
to  the  Chinese  Government  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  United  States  with  the 
agreement  proposed  by  Russia. 

French  ^^  ^  number  of  places  the  con- 
Affairs  gregations  have  resisted  the  ef- 
forts to  drive  them  from  their 
homes.  The  Government,  however,  is 
careful  in  its  action  to  secure  judgments 
and  observe  all  legal  formalities  so  as  to 
prevent  any  serious  opposition.  A  proc- 
ess server  of  Grenoble,  who  tried  to  serve 
a  summons  on  the  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of 
peasants  with  pitchforks  and  driven 
away.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and 
the  Bishop  of  Nantes  have  sent  a  state- 
ment to  Premier  Combps,  declaring-  th^t 
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they  are  unable  to  obey  the  injunction 
ordering  them  to  prevent  members  of 
unauthorized  orders  from  preaching  or 
holding  services  in  unauthorized  chapels. 
At  St.  Etienne  the  Capuchins  fortified 
their  convent  so  as  to  resist  any  sum- 
mons, and  at  other  places  the  monks 
show  the  same  disinclination  to  with- 
draw. As  a  result  of  this  confusion  M. 
Pressense  has  drawn  up  an  elaborate 
scheme  providing  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  project  has 
received  the  signatures  of  twenty-nine 
Radical  Socialists  and  twenty-seven  So- 
cialist supporters  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding MM.  Millerand  and  Jaures. — 
Following  the  statements  of  M.  Jaures 
in  Parliament  regarding  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair, Dreyfus  has  himself  addressed  to 
General  Andre,  Minister  of  War,  a  long 
letter  in  which  he  goes  over  the  trials 
and  his  sufferings  and  demands  a  new 
consideration  of  his  case.  His  chief 
grounds  for  demanding  a  new  trial  are 
that  the  court  at  Rennes  was  improper- 
ly influenced  by  the  annotated  document 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Emperor  William 
and  by  the  false  testimony  of  Cernuschi, 
one  of  the  witnesses.  He  speaks  of 
Esterhazv  as  "  one  who  stands  before 
the  whole  world  as  the  guilty  man."  This 
long  letter,  which  is  dated  April  21  st, 
and  shows  that  Dreyfus  has  been  living 
quietly  in  Paris,  closes  with  the  following 
appeal : 

"  In  constant  thought  of  ultimate  legal  re- 
vision I  have  reassembled,  little  by  little,  all  the 
divergent  elements  of  testimony  contributing  to 
my  conviction.  I  have  scorned  calumnies  and 
falsehoods.  I  have  remained  silent  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  justice  would  surely  have 
its  day  of  triumph.  The  victim  of  criminal  tac- 
tics and  violation  of  the  law  twice  committed 
against  me,  I  now  address  myself  to  the  supreme 
chief  of  military  justice,  and,  supporting  myself 
by  new  facts  which  have  been  elicited  and  by 
the  existence  of.  the  pretended  bordereau  an- 
notated by  Emperor  William,  I  beg  to  ask  that 
you  institute  an  inquiry,  first,  upon  the  uses 
made  of  this  false  document  at  Rennes  and  the 
consequences  it  produced  on  those  rendering 
judgment;  second,  upon  the  false  and  fraudu- 
lent testimony  of  Cernuschi  at  Rennes." 

^        .  Like      Prussia, 

The  Language  Question       r  ^  ^  ^  j  ^  ^  a  S 

in  Russian  Poland  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

to  denationalize  her  share  of  Poland, 
employing  various  means  toward  that 


end.  She  knew,  for  instance,  how  to 
turn  to  her  advantage  the  occurrences 
in  Wrzesnia  (Wreschen),  Prussian 
Poland,  in  1901,  with  such  address  as 
to  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  Poles.  She  has  en- 
deavored to  circumvent  the  Poles  also 
by  suggesting  to  them  the  idea  of  Pan- 
slavism.  If  she  deluded  any  Poles, 
however,  it  was  only  the  **  conciliation 
party,"  which  is  composed  almost  solely 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  commer- 
cial class.  The  Polish  National  Demo- 
cratic party, on  the  contrary,  which  is  dili- 
gently schooling  the  peasantry  in  meth- 
ods of  resistance,  at  once  understood 
the  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
Poles  and  of  condemnation  of  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Prussians  in  their  true 
spirit.  An  eminent  role  in  the  convert- 
ing of  Poland  into  a  Russian  province 
is  played  at  present  by  the  school.  In 
order  to  force  the  Russian  Government 
to  show  clearly  how  far  it  sympathized 
with  the  Poles,  the  Polish  youths  in  the 
gymnasia  in  Siedlce,  in  Biala,  and  in 
other  schools  in  the  Congressional 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  in  Lithuania, 
in  which  the  Catholic  religion  was 
taught  in  the  Russian  language,  pro- 
tested collectively  against  such  instruc- 
tion. The  Polish  clergy  of  patriotic  dis- 
position, by  means  of  moral  pressure, 
forced  the  priests  that  taught  religion  in 
Russian  to  retire.  The  protests  of  the 
youths  were  of  still  greater  importance, 
however,  for  they  indirectly  excited  up- 
risings of  the  peasants  against  the  Rus- 
sianizing tendencies  of  the  primary 
schools.  As  for  the  matter  of  language, 
the  Rev.  Jaczewski,  Bishop  of  Lublin 
and  Siedlce,  was  summoned  recently  by 
the  Government  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  held  a  conference  with  Plehve, 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Zenger,  Min- 
ister of  Education,  and  Massolov,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Creeds.  The  conference,  which  lasted 
for  over  four  hours,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  prevailing  upon  him  to  give  his  ap- 
probation of  the  teaching  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  the  Russian  language  in 
the  Government  of  Siedlce,  that  portion 
of  his  diocese  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
Uniates,  or  Greek-United  Church  (a 
sect  with  which  the  Government  has 
carried    on    a    continuous    war),    and 
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which,  the  Government  says,  has  been 
"  for  ages  a  territory  substantially 
Orthodox  and  Russian."  The  delibera- 
tions did  not  terminate  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  Government,  Bishop  Jac- 
zewski  proving  intractable.  According 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of 
the  Polish  Dziennik  Poznanski  (The 
Posen  Journal),  the  Bishop  told  Minis- 
ter Plehve  that  the  teaching  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  his  diocese  was  con- 
ducted for  the  Poles  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. 

'*  In  enforcing  this,"  he  said,  "  I  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  the  order  of  the  Apostolic  See,  which 
is,  as  to  that  question,  plain  and  positive.  Be- 
sides this,  I  appeal  to  the  words  of  His  Majesty 
who,  in  a  separate  ukase,  expressly  decreed  and 
was  pleased  to  direct  that  '  everybody  in  his 
State  should  be  allowed  to  pray  and  to  learn 
religion  in  his  own  national  language.'  If  I 
should  order  otherwise,  I  would  be  acting  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  His  Majesty,  who  confirmed 
me  in  my  episcopal  office,  and  it  is  not  known 
to  me  that  His  Majesty's  will  in  this  regard 
should  have  changed." 

"  In  such  a  case,"  replied  Minister  Plehve, 
"  you  expose  yourself  to  various  personal  in- 
conveniences." 

The  Bishop  inclined  his  head  in  sign 
that  he  was  prepared  for  everything  and 
answered  only  that  he  could  not  aban- 
don his  opinion.  To  representations 
that  there  would  be  found  priests  who, 
in  spite  of  the  Bishop's  will,  would  un- 
dertake the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  Russian  language,  or  that 
such  priests  would  be  brought  there 
from  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Bish- 
op's diocese.  Bishop  Jaczewski  an- 
nounced that  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  his  Episcopal  see  there  would  be  no 
place  in  his  diocese  for  such  priests  nor 
would  he  permit  priests  brought  there 
from  beyond  the  confines  of  his  diocese 
to  perform  spiritual  duties  in  his  dio- 
cese,— "  and  in  doing  this,  I  have  an 
inviolable  right,  based  on  the  stand 
clearly  defined  by  the  Apostolic  See  and 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  His  Ma- 
jesty." The  Bishop  tried  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  Czar,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  That  the  matter 
must  be  a  very  important  one  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  immediately  after  leav- 
incr  St.  Petersburg  Bishop  Jaczewski 
held  a  two  hours'  conference  with 
Schwartz,  the  Curator  of  the  Warsaw 


Educational  District,  and  to  intimate 
friends  he  said  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  was  such  that  he  foresaw 
the  worst  consequences  and  a  sad  future 
for  himself.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  language  question,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Uniate  question,  has  be- 
come acute.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  Plehve,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  of  Zenger,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Russian  Government  now 
finds  itself  in  a  very  vexatious  predica- 
ment; it  must  either  suspend  the  in- 
struction of  religion  in  those  middle 
grade  schools  where  it  was  taught  in 
Russian  or  agree  to  its  instruction  in 
the  Polish  language. 

Th    M  d    ^^^    Mad    Mullah    has    suc- 

-,  1,  ,       ceeded  in   inflicting:  a  pretty 

Mullah      ,  ,  4.U       -D   •4.-  tl 

heavy    loss    on    the    British 

forces  in  Somaliland.  The  news  has 
reached  England  that  on  April  17th, 
Colonel  Cobbe,  who  was  at  Gumburru, 
forty  miles  westward  of  Galadi,  dis- 
patched Colonel  Plunkett  with  160  men 
of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  King's 
African  Rifles,  48  men  of  the  Second 
Sikhs  and  two  Maxim  guns  on  a  relief 
expedition.  Later  in  the  day  heavy  fir- 
ing was  heard  in  the  direction  taken  by 
Colonel  Plunkett,  and  at  about  i  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  few  wounded  fugi- 
tives coming  in  reported  that  he  had 
been  defeated.  Colonel  Plunkett  had 
pushed  on  into  the  open  country  seven 
miles  westward  of  Gumburru,  where 
he  was  set  upon  by  a  strong  force  of 
mounted  troops,  to  the  number  of  2,000. 
and  the  enemy's  infantry,  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000,  who  attacked  at  close 
quarters.  He  kept  back  the  enemy  un- 
til his  ammunition  failed,  when  he 
formed  a  square  and  charged  with 
bayonets,  trying  thus  to  force  his  way 
back  to  Gumburru.  In  the  end  the 
enemy  overwhelmed  the  square  and 
annihilated  them  all,  with  the  exception 
of  thirty-seven  fugitives.  Immediately 
on  hearing  of  this  defeat  General  Man- 
ning started  for  Gumburru  with  460 
men.  Here  an  engagement  occurred 
with  the  Mullah's  forces  in  which  2,000 
of  them  are  reported  to  have  been  slain. 
The  Mullah's  whole  army  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  from  3,000  to  4,000  mounted  men 
and  about  80,000  spearmen. 


One    Way    to    Church     Union 

By   William    Hayes    Ward,    D.D.,    LL.D. 


ON  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week,  April  22d,  23d,  forty-three 
men,  representing  four  denomi- 
nations, met  in  Pittsburg  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  their 
four  bodies  into  one,  if  it  were  possible. 
They  had  a  partial  success,  and  it  is  well 
W'Orth  while  to  tell  the  story  of.it  as  an 
incentive  to  other  attempts,  for  certainly 
the  continued  separate  existence  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  denominations  in 
this  country,  many  of  them  closely  allied, 
is  no  compliment  to  their  common  sense 
or  their  Christianity. 

These  four,  in  the  order  of  their  numer- 
ical strength,  are  the  Congregationalists, 
with  over  650,000  communicants ;  the 
United  Brethren,  with  over  250,000;  the 
Methodist  Protestants,  with  200,000,  and 
the  Christian  Connection,  with  100,000. 
No  two  of  them  have  ever  been  in  any 
close  historical  or  geographical  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  Where  one  de- 
nomination strongly  prevails  the  others 
are  w^eak.  Accordingly  they  have  lived 
apart  without  much  mutual  knowledge. 
Yet  they  have  all  felt  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  wrong,  if  not  the  evil,  of 
schism.  An  attempt  a  dozen  years  ago 
to  unite  the  Congregationalists  and  the 
Christian  Connection  w^as  a  failure,  as 
had  been  a  previous  attempt  to  unite  the 
Congregationalists  and  the  Free  Baptists. 
The  Congregationalists  and  the  Chris- 
tian Connection  have  maintained  a  Com- 
mittee on  Church  Union.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  for 
half  a  dozen  years  between  the  Congre- 
gationalists and  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tants on  union,  but  nothing  done. 

But  the  present  movement  did  not 
begin  with  them,  but,  to  my  surprise,  at 
least,  with  the  United  Brethren.  A 
statement,  or  overture,  likely  to  become 
historic  was  published  in  their  official 
organ,  The  Religious  Telescope,  signed 
by  a  controlling  number  of  their  leading 
pastors,  secretaries  and  editors,  asking 
that  their  bishops  (as  they  call  their  five- 
year  superintendents)  should  appoint  a 
committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
solicit  and  devise  an  organic  union  with 
the  Methodist  Protestants,  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  and  several  smaller 


bodies.  The  Congregational  Committee, 
on  seeing  this,  wrote  to  the  United  Breth- 
ren signers  saying-  that  in  any  such 
negotiations  for  union  they  wished  to  be 
included.  Accordingly,  when  L.  S.  Cor- 
nell, D.D.,  of  Denver,  Col.,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  United  Brethren  Com- 
mittee he  wrote  to  the  Congregational 
Committee  expressing  desire  to  corre- 
spond with  them  on  the  subject. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  fell 
out  almost  immediately,  as  they  were 
looking  to  union  with  the  Presbyterians, 
if  with  any  one ;  so  did  the  smaller  bodies 
for  the  time.  There  were  left  the  United 
Brethren,  the  Methodist  Protestants  and 
the  Congregationalists.  The  time  was 
set  for  the  meeting  of  the  committees, 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  committee  of 
the  Christian  Connection  were  invited 
to  attend. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  have  a 
handsome  and  convenient  building  in 
Pittsburg,  and  the  fine  building  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
also  cenvenient  for  the  meetings.  The 
United  Brethren  were  represented  by 
fifteen  men,  with  Dr.  Cornell  as  chair- 
man; the  Methodist  Protestants  by  fif- 
teen, with  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hering,  State 
Comptroller  of  Maryland,  as  chairman ; 
the  Congregationalists  by  ten,  with  my- 
self as  chairman,  and  the  Christian  Con- 
nection by  three  men,  with  O.  W.  Pow- 
ers, D.D.,  as  chairman,  a  total  of 
forty-three.  All  seemed  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  union,  unwilling  to  separate 
without  accomplishing  something,  and 
yet  all  anxious  to  sacrifice  nothing  that 
seemed  essential. 

To  form  a  plan  of  union  between 
bodies  so  alike,  yet  so  diverse,  and  so 
ignorant  of  each  other,  was  no  easy  task. 
The  first  work  must  be  that  of  acquaint- 
ance. The  first  long  general  session,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  w^as  spent  in  learning  each 
other's  ways  and  views.  Many  were 
the  questions  asked,  especially  of  the 
Congregationalists,  whose  lack  of  an 
authoritative  system  of  government  and 
of  a  binding  creed  seemed  dangerously 
lawless  to  the  United  Brethren,  and  es- 
pecially   to    the    Methodist  Protestants. 
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They  could  not  understand  how  "  a  rope  by  the  churches  affected  and  no  new  ones 
of  sand  "  could  draw.  The  Christian  imposed,  and  that  all  conferences  pro- 
Connection  had  no  difficulty  here,  for  on  vide  by  superintendents  or  committees 
the  creed,  at  least,  they  are  more  radical  for  the  supply  of  pastors  to  pastorless 
than  the  Congregationalists.  churches.    As  agreement  between  the 

But    it    was    evidently   impossible   to  more    liberal    Congregational    and    the 

come  to  close  terms  in  a  general  meeting,  more  stringent  Methodist  Protestant  and 

Accordingly,     in     the     afternoon,     they  United  Brethren  methods  did  not  seem 

divided  into  sections,  two  and  two.     For  easy,  a  subcommittee  of  three  from  each 

one  hour  the  United  Brethren  and  the  of  the  four  bodies  was  appointed,  with 

Congregationalists  met  together,  as  also  instructions  to  meet  on  the  morning  of 

the     Methodist     Protestants     and     the  Thursday  and  find  out,  at  close  quarters, 

Christian  Connection ;  the  next  hour  the  what  could  be  done,  if  anything. 

Methodist  Protestants  and  the  Congre-  At  half  past  eight  the  twelve  men 

gationalists,  as  also  the  United  Brethren  met  in  one  room  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

and     the     Christians  ;     while      in     the  Building,  hoping  to  be  able  to  report  at 

third    hour    the    United    Brethren    and  eleven  to  the  entire  committee  in  the 

the  Methodists  met  together,  as  also  the  larger  room,  where,  from  ten  to  eleven, 

Congregationalists     and     the     Christian  the  remaining  members  held  a  prayer 

Connection.       In     these     meetings     the  meeting  for  the  success  of  the  confer- 

points  of  difference  and,  more  important,  ence.      The  points   of  difference   were 

the  points  of  insistence,  were  more  fully  again  discussed,  and  first  the  question 

developed.  of  a  common  creed  statement.     Some 

By  the  time  of  the  evening  session  form  of  creed  basis  the  United  Brethren 
these  points  of  insistence  and  difference  and  Methodist  Protestants  required, 
had  pretty  clearly  emerged,  and  the  but  no  form  would  the  Christian  Con- 
prospect  for  union  looked  somewhat  nection  representatives  allow.  Dr.  O. 
dark.  It  was  clear  that  the  Christian  W.  Powers,  their  chairman,  and  Dr.  J. 
Connection  delegates  would  consent  to  J.  Summerbell,  editor  of  their  Herald  of 
no  sort  of  indorsement  of  any  creed,  and  Gospel  Liberty,  made  strong  pleas  for 
to  no  name  beyond  Christian.  The  freedom  from  any  entanglement  with 
United  Brethren,  through  Bishop  Mills,  creeds,  but  to  no  avail.  The  Congrega- 
and  the  Methodist  Protestants,  through  tional  members  required  no  creed  state- 
President  Lewis,  presented  statements  ment,  but  were  willing  that  the  creeds 
agreed  upon  by  their  several  committees,  used  by  the  other  bodies  should  be  in- 
in  which,  with  more  or  less  positiveness,  dorsed  in  general  terms  not  as  tests,  but 
a  definite  creed,  an  authoritative  form  as  testimonies,  and  as  in  general  accord 
of  government,  and  a  uniform  system  with  the  faith  of  their  churches.  This 
for  supplying  pastors  to  churches  were  was  regarded  by  the  representatives  of 
required.  The  Congregationalists,  on  the  two  other  bodies  as  sufficient,  but 
the  other  hand,  offered  a  plan  of  union  could  not  be  accepted  by  those  of  the 
embracing  a  single  national  body,  to  Christian  Connection,  as  it  might  be  in- 
take a  general  oversight  of  the  spiritual,  terpreted  by  their  people  as  unfaithful- 
benevolent  and  educational  interests  of  ness  to  their  cherished  liberty.  After 
the  churches,  by  discussion  of  methods  this  the  discussion  was  in  the  hands  of 
and  recommendation  to  churches,  con-  the  remaining  three  bodies, 
ferences  and  benevolent  societies,  but  Next  came  the  very  difficult  ques- 
without  legislative  or  judicial  authority ;  tion  of  polity.  The  Methodist  Protes- 
which  should  commend  the  creeds  in  tants,  coming  all  from  the  Methodist 
use  in  the  several  bodies  as  in  essential  Episcopal  Church,  have  a  very  fully  de- 
harmony  and  representing  their  com-  veloped  "  Discipline,"  or  legislative  sys- 
mon  faith ;  also  that,  under  the  plans  to  tern  of  Church  government,  much  like 
be  devised  by  this  general  body,  the  that  of  the  Methodist  Church,  every- 
State  and  local  conferences  should  be  thing  being  laid  down  by  written  law. 
consolidated  geographically,  and  that  To  be  sure  laws  are  not  always  obeyed, 
the  methods  in  use  locally  for  assigning  and  the  system  in  its  completeness  is 
pastors  be  maintained  so  far  as  desired  hardly  in  force,  except  in  some  strong 
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Eastern  conferences,  as  in  Maryland. 
In  the  West  the  conferences  are  quite 
independent  and  less  amenable  to  the 
General  Conference.  While  the  United 
Brethren  came  originally  out  of  a  Ger- 
man fellowship,  and  do  not  like  the 
Methodist  name ;  yet  their  polity  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Methodists,  and 
the  Congregational  way  of  advice  and 
influence  instead  of  authority  seems  to 
them  quite  disorderly  and  confused. 
The  Congregationalists,  on  their  part, 
could  not  give  up  the  independence  of 
their  own  local  churches,  willing  as 
they  were  that  the  conferences  where 
the  Methodist  Protestants  or  the  United 
Brethren  prevailed  should  keep  up  their 
names  and  ways  and  preserve  all  the 
itinerancy  they  wished  for  themselves. 
The  Congregationalists  could  not  see 
why  both  methods  could  not  be  toler- 
ated, especially  as  at  present  many 
churches  have  practically  given  up  the 
itinerancy,  and  keep  their  pastors  as 
long  as  they  choose,  and  select  them  for 
themselves  with  no  reference  to  bishop 
or  committee.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Methodist  Protestants  replied, 
through  President  Lewis,  that  it  would 
be  destructive  of  all  discipline  if  in  a 
single  conference  there  were  some 
churches  which  held  themselves  con- 
trolled b}^  the  rules  of  the  conference 
which  required  the  assignment  of  pas- 
tors to  be  renewed  every  year  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  even  allowed,  in 
exceptional  cases,  a  pastor  to  be  as- 
signed against  his  will  and  that  of  the 
church,  while  other  churches  regarded 
themselves  as  independent  of  confer- 
ence authority.  While  both  Methodist 
Protestants  and  United  Brethren  were 
willing  to  yield  that  the  national  body 
of  the  united  Church  should  have  only 
advisory  powers,  they  seemed  inclined 
to  require  that  the  State  conferences 
should  possess  real  authority,  or  at  least 
that  such  authority  should  vest  in  the 
local  conferences  and  embrace  all  the 
churches  without  exception  included  in 
their  limits.  An  absolute  consolidation 
into  one  corporate  body,  or  denomina- 
tion, accordingly  seemed  not  to  be 
feasible. 

When  things  came  to  this  pass,  and 
the  brethren  began  to  look  in  the  face 
the  possibility  of  separating  with  noth- 


ing done,  the  thought  arose  if  some- 
thing less  complete,  but  looking  toward 
a  complete  union  in  the  future,  might 
not  be  achieved.  The  proposals  for  this 
came  from  President  Lewis,  for  the 
Methodist  Protestants,  and  Bishop 
Mills,  for  the  United  Brethren.  And 
this  is  what  was  finally  done.  A  scheme 
was  drawn  up  by  President  Lewis,  and 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  three  bod- 
ies, providing  for  one  common  General 
Council,  to  which  all  should  send  dele- 
gates, and  which  should  consult  and 
advise  as  to  matters  of  general  concern, 
while  all  the  separate  denominational 
machinery  should  remain  organized  as 
they  are,  so  long  as  desired.  It  was  not 
put  into  the  paper  that  the  national 
bodies  of  the  three  denominations 
should  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  General  Conference,  but  that  was 
suggested  as  desirable.  Nor  was  the 
question  of  uniting  the  missionary  and 
publishing  boards  included  in  the 
scheme — that  is  to  be  considered  later, 
and  indeed  there  was  no  time  to  con- 
sider it  then.  The  paper  adopted  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  Congregational,  Methodist  Protestant 
and  United  Brethren  denominations  repre- 
sented in  this  meeting  agree  to  recommend  that 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  to  work  out  the  preliminary  de- 
tails of  a  union  looking  to  the  ultimate  and  com- 
plete organization  of  these  denominations  in 
accordance  with  the  following  ideas : 

"  The  formulated  statements  of  doctrine,  as 
held  by  each  of  these  denominations  at  present, 
altho  phrased  differently  yet  being  essentially 
the  same,  are  to  be  affirmed.  The  union  for  the 
present  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  organization  of 
a  General  Council,  to  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives elected  from  the  respective  denominations 
composing  the  union  on  some  ratio  of  member- 
ship ;  this  Council  to  have  its  powers  and  duties 
defined,  but  all  legislative  and  judicial  matters 
shall  be  referred  to  the  general  bodies  of  the  re- 
spective denominations.  These  denominations 
shall  retain  their  present  names  and  their  auton- 
omy in  respect  to  all  local  affairs,  but  they  shall 
add  to  their  official  title  the  following,  '  In  affili- 
ation with  the  General  Council  of  the  United 
Churches.' " 

As  has  been  said,  this  action  leaves 
out  the  Christian  Connection,  at  pres- 
ent, which  could  not  accept  the  state- 
ment about  creeds.  It  also  avoided 
what  might  possibly  have  been  the  dififi- 
cult  question  about  a  narne,  a  question 
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which  has  wrecked  other  schemes  for 
union.  The  old  organizations  are  re- 
tained, with  no  loss  of  nominal  author- 
ity, but  with  some  transfer  of  service 
from  their  national  bodies  to  the  new 
National  Council,  which  will  be  the 
bond  of  unity  between  them,  and  in 
which  they  will  learn  better  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Their  names  are 
therefore  not  lost,  and  nobody  objects 
to  any  good  name  for  the  new  united 
national  body.  In  the  statement  of- 
fered for  the  United  Brethren  by 
Bishop  Mills,  it  was  stated  that  in  case 
of  union  being  accomplished  they 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  name 
if  the  other  denominations  would  do 
the  same. 

The  above  report  finally  agreed  upon 
was  presented  to  the  full  meeting  of  the 
four  committees,  and  was  explained  by 
those  who  had  part  in  preparing  it.  It 
was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  as 
a  happy  solution  of  a  difficult  question, 
and  unanimously  approved,  and  the 
Doxology  was  sung  twice.  A  special 
expression  was  made  of  appreciation  of 
the  good  spirit  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  Connection,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  indorse  the  report,  and  the 
President,  Dr.  Gladden,  expressed  his 
regret  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  re- 
port to  include  the  paragraph  which 
they  could  not  accept. 

The  subcommittees  provided  for,  five 
from  each  denomination,  were  ap- 
pointed and  the  time  and  place  set  for 
their  meeting,  at  Washington,  May 
27th.  The  Methodist  Protestant  mem- 
bers are  President  T.  H.  Lewis,  of  the 
Western  Maryland  College  at  West- 
minster; Chancellor  D.  S.  Stephens,  of 


the  Kansas  City  University;  M.  L.  Jen- 
nings, D.D.,  editor  of  The  Methodist 
Recorder,  of  Pittsburg;  F.  T.  Tagg, 
D.D.,  editor  oiThe  Methodist  Protestant, 
of  Baltimore,  and  George  Shafifer,  D.D., 
of  Bellevue,  Pa.  For  the  United  Breth- 
ren the  committee  are  Bishop  J.  S. 
Mills,  Annville,  Pa. ;  W.  R.  Funk,  D.D., 
agent  of  the  Publishing  House,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  W.  M.  Weekley,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Erection  Society,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  and  W.  M.  Bell,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  For  the  Con- 
gregationalists  were  appointed  Drs.  A. 
H.  Bradford,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  A.  E. 
Dunning,  editor  of  The  Congregational- 
ist ;  Washington  Gladden,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  S.  M.  Newman,  of  Washington, 
and  Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York. 

While  the  three  denominations  could 
not  immediately  consummate  a  full  union, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
United  Brethren  and  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estants could  not.  The  desire  was  warm- 
ly expressed  by  all  that  they  might.  Ac- 
cordingly their  committees  met  by  them- 
selves after  the  adjournment  of  the  other 
bodies  and  came  to  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment on  all  matters  except  their  common 
name.  That  is  in  itself  a  gain  of  great 
importance,  and  we  may  say  does  not 
diminish  the  hope  of  further  union.  The 
name  will  not  be  a  final  obstacle,  for  they 
mean  to  unite. 

The  committees  of  the  denomina- 
tions entered  on  their  work  with  much 
determination  and  considerable  confi- 
dence. The  results  accomplished  may 
make  this  a  meeting  of  great  historic 
importance  in  American  Church  his- 
tory. 

New  York  City, 
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Law    and    Gospel 

By  John   Power 

HIS  hopeless  word  the  Law  doth  give, 

"  Do  this  and  live ;  " 
The  Gospel  speaks  this  word  of  bliss, 

"  Live  and  do  this." 


Hastings,  Neb, 


7^he    Story    of    a    Young    Syrian 

[llie  foriowing  article  is  the  result  of  an  interview  with  a  very  well-l^uovvn  iocal  Syrian  who 
is  under  sentence  of  death  for  his  utterances  against  'I'lukisli  misrule.  He  was  assisted  by  two 
friends,  and  Jiis  political  views  are  fairly  representative  of  young  Syria.  Of  course  he  has  long  ago 
lost  the  belief  in  ghouls  and  jinns  of  which  he  tells. — Editob.] 

TllIC  house  in  which  1  was  born  was  non    ihey    would    never    get   out    again, 

situated  in  a  Uttle  hamlet  about  There  have  been  no  outrages  in  the  dis- 

half  way  up  one  of  the  spurs  of  trict    since    the    Druses,    helped    by    the 

the  southern  part  of  the  Lebanon  moun-  Turks,    began    a    general    massacre    of 

tain  range  at  an  elevation  of  something  Maronites  in  i860.     They  killed  35,000 

like  6,000  feet.  before  the  Powers  interfered  and  estab- 

It  was  a  house  of  two  rooms,  the  larg-  lished  the  new  form  of  independent  gov- 

est    of    which    was    nearly    twenty    feet  ernment,   which   many  of  us   believe   is 

square  and  had  a  window  of  glass.     It  worse  than  the  old  Turkish  domination, 

was  a  small  window  and  with  four  small  as  all  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Maro- 

panes  in   it.     This  with  the  door  gave  nite  priests  and  monks,  of  whom  there 

light  by  day,  and  at  night  a  large  stone  are  nearly  12,000  in  a  population  of  less 

lamp  blazed.  than  200,000,  and  they  are  very  corrupt 

The  walls  of  the  house  were  of  rough  and  grind  the  people  unmercifully, 
stones  and  the  floor  of  hard  clay,  covered  Almost  all  the  Syrians  in  New  York, 
over  with  skins  of  sheep  and  goats.  Our  about  5,000  in  number,  have  come  here 
house  sat  on  a  terrace  and  its  front  yard  during  the  past  twenty  years,  attracted 
was  the  roof  of  a  neighbor's  house,  while  by  what  they  have  heard  of  America  and 
its  own  roof  was  the  front  yard  of  an-  driven  out  by  the  Maronite  priests'  mis- 
other  neighbor's  house  on  the  first  ter-  rule. 

race  above.    The  roofs  are  of  thick  clay        The  Maronites  are  Roman  Catholics, 

carried  on  wooden  beams  and  branches,  and   the   Patriarch,   who   is   their   ruler. 

These  Lebanon  hamlets  come  down  the  obeys  the  Pope  of  Rome.     The  Jesuits 

mountains  in  steps   and  the  streets  are  are  very  active  in  the  district,  and  within 

like  ladders.  twenty  years  x\merican  Protestant  mis- 

From  our  front  yard,  where  some  sionaries,  w^ith  headquarters  at  Beirut, 
orange  and  fig  trees  grew,  we  had  a  fine  have  established  many  schools  and  mis- 
view  of  the  western  end  of  the  Mediter-  sions  and  their  influence  has  grown  and 
ranean  Sea,  which  looked  very  close  but  is  growing.  Where  they  devote  them- 
really  was  twenty  miles  away.  We  selves  to  education  they  do  a  great  deal 
could  see  ships  more  than  fifty  miles  dis-  of  good,  but  where  .they  engraft  the 
tant  from  us.  theological  subtleties  of  Protestant  sects 

We  were  within  ten  miles  of  a  fine  on  the  already  sufficiently  complex  re- 
p-rove of  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon  ligious  growth  of  Lebanon  they  produce 
and  only  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbec,  as  much  harm  and  confusion  as  the 
where  are  the  ruins  that  Americans  Jesuits.  Van  Dyke  as  an  educator  did 
think  so  wonderful,  but  which  did  not  fine  work  and  his  name  is  sacred  in  Syria 
interest  us  at  all.  Baalbec  lies  over  the  to-day.  Most  of  the  people  in  Lebanon 
mountains  inland,  while  at  about  equal  district  now  are  Maronites,  but  there  is 
distance  from  us  on  the  seacoast  lies  a  large  minority  of  Greek  Christians  and 
Beirut,  where  the  Governor  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Lebanon  district  resides.  The  Maronite  clergy  own  one-third  of 

Lebanon    district,    which    is    only    87  the  land  in  the  Lebanon  district.  They 

miles   long,   has   a   sort   of   independent  are  untaxed  and  have  many  monopolies, 

government  protected  by  the  great  Pow-  Nominally  their  wealth  is  for  the  poor, 

ers  of  Europe.     The  Pasha,  tho  depend-  but  actually  the  poor  man  is  lucky  if  he 

ent  on  the  Sultan,  is  a  Christian,  and  we  makes  a  bare  living.     Everything  works 

never  see  Turkish  soldiers.     If  a  small  to  keep  him  down,  no  matter  how  clever 

body  of  Turkish  soldiers  went  into  Leba-  and  industrious  he  may  be. 
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The  rich  men  who  own  the  land  hire 
those  who  can't  get  land,  agreeing-  to  pay 
them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  crop  raised.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  hy  various  swindles 
this  is  reduced  to  about  eight  per  cent., 
the  rich  man  swearing  falsely  concerning 
the  amount  received  for  the  crop.  The 
])Oor  men  out  of  their  small  share  have 
to  pay  a  government  tax  that  amounts  to 
a  tenth  of  all  that  they  possess.  They 
cannot  get  redress  from  the  courts  be- 
cause these  are  corrupt,  and  the  rich  man 
can  buy  any  decision  that  he  pleases. 

The  principal  product  is  silk  cocoons, 
as  the  mulberry  grows  very  well  on 
Mount  Lebanon. 

There  was  a  very  beautiful  view,  as  I 
have  said,  from  our  front  yard.  The  sea 
was  in  front  and  the  mountains  behind 
and  on  both  sides.  These  tapered  up  to 
snowy  peaks.  Much  was  bare  red  and 
brown  rock  and  clay,  but  there  were  also 
beautiful  valleys.  Six  other  villag^es  and 
hamlets  were  in  sight  in  easy  walking 
distance,  so  that  we  did  not  lack  neigh- 
l)ors.  There  were  no  shops  and  mer- 
chandise was  carried  on  the  backs  of 
camels  and  asses. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  I  went  to 
school  and  studied  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
T  wore  a  shirt  with  a  girdle,  in  which  was 
a  horn  inkstand  with  a  reed  pen  that  had 
a  big  stub  cut  slantwise.  All  education 
in  Lebanon  district  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
]\Iaronite  monks  and  friars,  and  a  friar 
was  my  teacher.  Our  class  repeated  the 
Arabic  alphabet  in  unison  for  two  hours 
at  a  time  as  one  of  the  exercises.  When 
I  advanced  I  wag  taught  to  speak  Arabic 
and  also  to  repeat  and  sing  the  Psalms  of 
David.  My  aspiration,  like  that  of  all 
the  other  ]\Iarx)nite  boys,  was  to  become 
a  priest,  to  serve  mass  and  sing  in  the 
church.  We  went  to  mass  every  day, 
and  our  appeals  to  Mary,  who  is  the 
great  saint  of  the  country,  were  constant. 
However,  we  stole  fruit  and  flowers, 
killed  chickens  and  ran  away  from  school 
just  like  other  l)oys  elsewhere,  and  the 
friar  at  times  used  to  bastinado  us — that 
is,  beat  us  with  a  cane  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  an  attention  which  made  us  howl 
till  we  could  be  heard  about  as  far  away 
as  Cvprus. 

We  played  marbles  and  ball,  and  when 
T  was  eight  years  old  T  used  to  go  hunt- 
ing witli  an  elder  brother.     High  up  on 


the  mountains  there  is  still  plenty  of 
game — deer,  partridge,  rabbits,  and  oc- 
casionally a  bear.  \\'e  saw  leopards 
twice,  but  my  brother  could  not  get  a 
shot  at  them. 

lUit  the  principal  excitement  of  our 
lives  was  caused  by  our  wars  with  other 
boys.  A  field  lay  half  way  between  our 
village  and  the  next  one.  It  was  a  de- 
sirable one  from  the  standpoint  of  boys, 
as  we  could  run  races  and  jump  and  play 
ball  in  it.  The  other  boys  wanted  it,  too, 
and  so  we  fought  with  sticks  and  stones 
many  times,  inflicting  wounds  until  the 
head  men  of  our  villages  came  out  and 
l:)eat  us  with  sticks. 

One  evening  we  worked  very  late  in 
order  to  make  a  sort  of  fort  from  which 
to  fight  the  other  boys  with  stones,  and 
the  darkness  overtook  us  when  we  were 
on  the  way  home.  We  had  to  pass  a 
graveyard  and  there  we  saw  a  ghoul — at 
least  my  brother  saw  it,  or  said  he  saw  it. 
We  ran  all  the  way  home  and  I  nearly 
died  of  fright.  Ghouls  devour  the  dead. 
They  are  quite  common  in  Syria.  I 
never  heard  of  them  hurting  the  living ; 
still  the  people  are  madly  afraid  of  them. 
My  grandmother  said  that  in  her  time 
there  were  two  ghouls  that  came  every 
night  to  the  graveyard,  but  never  before 
midnight,  when  no  one  could  see  them. 
My  father  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
sheep  or  an  ass  in  the  graveyard,  but 
my  brother,  who  was  twelve  years  old, 
was  quite  sure  it  was  a  ghoul.  So  we 
were  careful  to  stay  in  the  house  after 
dark. 

All  the  people  of  our  village  and  all 
the  villages  about  us  were  in  mortal  ter- 
ror about  jinns,  which  kidnap  living  peo- 
ple and  carry  them  away,  if  they  do  not 
kill  them  on  the  spot.  My  grandmother 
once  knew  a  whole  family  that  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  jinns  and  never  heard 
of  again.  Sometimes  a  jinn  catches  a 
man  alone  on  the  mountains  and  casts 
him  down  from  a  precipice — at  least  that 
is  one  of  the  beliefs  of  our  people. 

As  I  advanced  in  school  I  was  taught 
penmanship.  This  is  a  most  important 
accomplishment  in  Syria.  When  one 
says  that  a  certain  person  is  a  penman  it 
means  much ;  it  means  that  he  is  a 
scholar  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
Good  penmen  are  much  respected. 

Grammar  was  far  the  hardest  study. 
The  Svrian  erammar  is  famous  for  its 
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complications  and  is,  of  course,  a  stum- 
bling block  on  the  road  to  useful  learn- 
ing. No  one  masters  it,  but  all  scholars 
spend  years  of  their  time  strugi^ling  to 
commit  its  rules  to  memory.  Books  have 
been  written  about  single  letters  of  the 
alphal)ct,  and  these,  also,  are  stumbling 
blocks. 

1  got  a  little  arithmetic,  some  history 
and  geography  at  this  first  school  and 
then  I  went  to  an  American  mission 
school,  where  my  education  was  con- 
tinued. 

It  was  about  fifteen  years  ago  when 
I  first  began  to  attend  the  American  mis- 
sion school.  This  was  very  dififerent 
from  that  which  was  taught  by  the  friar. 
At  the  first  school  there  were  few  books 
and  I  got  the  impression  that  there  were 
only  about  500  different  books  in  the 
world,  the  most  important  being  the 
Syrian  Bible  and  some  writings  of  our 
saints.  The  friar  told  us  that  wicked 
men  wrote  other  books  sometimes,  but 
no  one  read  them  or  would  be  allowed 
to  read  them. 

I  believed  that  Syria  was  the  grandest 
country  in  the  .world,  the  Mount  Leba- 
non district  the  finest  part  of  Syria,  the 
Maronite  monks  and  friars  the  most  en- 
lightened of  men,  and  the  Sultan  the 
most  powerful  and  urbane  ruler. 

Going  to  the  American  school  broad- 
ened my  horizon.  I  found  that  the  world 
was  larger  than  I  had  thought  and  that 
there  were  other  great  countries  beside 
Syria.  Gradually  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  Maronite  monk,  forever  chanting  the 
psalms  and  swinging  a  censer,  or  domi- 
neering over  the  poor  people,  lost  its 
charm  for  me  and  I  began  to  think  that 
there  might  be  some  other  sort  of  life 
happier  and  more  useful.  T  found  that 
only  a  few  of  the  priests  really  under 
stood  the  Syriac  service,  and  that  their 
wisdom  and  knowledge  were  not  nearly 
so  great  as  T  had  believed. 

There  was  an  encyclopedia  at  the 
American  school  which  T  learned  how  to 
use  after  a  time  and  this  broadened  my 
ideas.  I  read  the  articles  on  Syria  and 
the  United  States,  and  found  to  my 
astonishment  that  the  book  made  the 
United  States  out  to  l)e  a  far  larger  and 
richer  ccnmtry  than  Syria  or  even 
Turkey.  When  T  told  my  old  teacher, 
the  friar,  about  that  he  was  very  angry 
and    complained    to  the  Patriarch,  who 


was  scandalized  to  think  that  such  a  book 
should  come  to  Mount  Lel)anon.  Tie 
said  that  it  told  lies. 

T  asked  the  American  teacher  and  he 
told  me  that  the  encyclopedia  was  very 
carefully  prepared,  each  article  (^i  a 
country  being  written  by  the  men  who 
knew  most  about  the  various  divisions 
of  the  subject.  The  teacher  had  a  great 
many  pictures  of  American  cities,  streets 
and  scenes,  and  T  could  see  that  life  in 
that  land  was  very  different  from  ours. 
I  heard  about  the  telephone,  telegraph 
and  railroad,  and  as  I  already  knew 
about  fire  ships  on  account  of  seeing 
them  go  by  on  the  water,  it  began  to 
dawn  on  me  that  there  was  a  very  great 
and  active  world  outside  of  Mount  Leba- 
non, and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
something  better  to  do  than  be  a  monk. 

The  American  teacher  never  talked  to 
me  about  religion,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  am  a  Maronite  now ;  but  I  can  see  that 
those  monks  and  priests  are  the  curse  of 
our  country,  keeping  the  people  in  igno- 
rance and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor 
while  pretending  to  be  their  friends. 

The  Americans  who  had  established 
the  mission  schools  on  Mount  Lebanon 
were  greatly  hated  by  the  Maronite 
monks,  because  they  go  right  into  their 
field,  but  they  have  kindled  a  great  light 
and  it  may  result  in  the  uplifting  not 
only  of  Syria  but  also  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding lands. 

Great  changes  have  come  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  since  I  was  a  boy.  They 
were  like  cattle  in  the  old  days  and  took 
the  l)lows  of  their  rulers  as  a  matter  of 
course,  not  knowing  that  such  a  thing  as 
freedom  for  the  common  people  existed. 
But  at  the  time  when  I  was  going  to  the 
mission  school  new  knowledge  began  to 
get  about  and  there  were  whisperings  of 
discontent  that  became  louder  and 
louder. 

Some  of  the  boldest  of  our  men  began 
to  tell  each  other  that  the  poor  should 
have  their  own  and  that  the  courts 
should  deal  justice.  One  time  a  boy  of 
about  my  own  age  told  me  that  if  I  went 
up  the  mountain  a  mile  and  a  half  arid 
looked  under  the  exj^osed  roots  of  a 
great  tree  to  which  he  ])ointed  I  would 
findsomcthinggood.  Hewasabold.wild 
l)oy  and  [  did  not  know  what  he  meant 
or  whether  he  was  just  joking.  Never- 
theless I  went  as  he  directed  and  in  ? 
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copper  cylinder  I  found  a  number  of 
newspapers  which  were  printed  in  Ara- 
bic. They  were  from  New  York,  written 
by  Syrians  residing  there,  and  they  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non, the  Maronite  priests  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  saying  that  Lebanon  and 
Syria  could  never  have  freedom  till  all 
these  were  overthrown. 

I  was  much  frightened  at  reading 
these  papers  and  quickly  put  them  back 
where  I  had  found  them  and  ran  away 
from  the  place,  for  I  thought  that  if  any 
priest  found  me  with  them  I  might  lose 
my  life.  When  I  again  met  the  boy  who 
told  me  about  those  papers  I  hung  down 
my  head  and  hurried  past  him.  I  was 
afraid,  and  besides  I  still  thought  that 
our  Government  was  as  good  as  any. 

Little  by  little  my  mind  began  to 
change  and  my  eyes  to  open,  till  I  could 
see  that  our  people  really  were  suffering 
terrible  wrongs  which  did  not  exist  in 
some  other  countries,  and  at  last  I  had  a 
personal  experience  of  the  corruptness  of 
the  courts  that  made  me  feel  that  a  revo- 
lution was  needed. 

My  father,  who  died  when  I  was 
young,  left,  in  addition  to  our  house,  cer- 
tain property  in  land,  cattle  and  sheep 
that  was  of  about  the  value  of  $6,000. 
This  was  in  the  hands  of  his  best  friend. 
Another  man  made  claim  to  it,  saying 
that  my  father  had  sold  to  him,  and  pro- 
ducing a  forged  bill  of  sale  and  receipt 
for  the  money.  My  mother  went  to  the 
court  with  witnesses  to  prove  the 
forgery  and  the  judge  put  her  off  from 
time  to  time.  Her  witnesses  were 
threatened  and  actually  driven  away 
from  court  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  and  a 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  forger. 
My  mother  went  to  the  judge  with  her 
uncle,  who  had  the  statements  of  our 
witnesses  about  the  forgery,  but  the 
judge  flew  in  a  passion,  insulted  my 
uncle  and  drove  him  and  my  mother 
away.  Then  they  appealed  and  for  three 
years  more  were  kept  waiting.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  court  again  decided 
against  them,  refusing  to  let  our  wit- 
nesses tell  their  story  and  seizing  their 
property  and  the  property  of  my  uncle 
to  i)ay  the  costs. 

An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Beirut,  and  there  was  much 
more  delay,  but  we  could  never  get  him 


to  listen  to  us,  and  every  time  we  went 
it  cost  us  money. 

My  uncle,  who  had  a  high  temper, 
was  very  angry  at  this  treatment  and 
said  one  time  in  the  hearing  of  a  monk 
that  the  judges  were  rascals  and  the 
Governor  not  any  better,  and  two  days 
later  he  was  put  in  prison  and  his  friends 
had  to  pay  much  monev  to  get  him  out. 

When  he  came  to  our  house  again  he 
told  us  that  we  should  all  have  to  leave 
the  country  now,  for  the  officials  would 
give  us  no  rest.  He  went  to  Beirut  and 
asked  about  the  steamships  there,  and  we 
found  that  we  could  get  one  that  would 
take  us  direct  to  New  York,  the  place 
where  the  Arabic  newspapers  that  at- 
tacked our  Government  were  printed. 
We  knew  that  that  was  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  had  heard  that  poor  peo- 
ple were  not  oppressed  there. 

We  sold  all  our  remaining  possessions 
and  found  that  we  had  about  $60  left 
after  we  had  paid  for  our  passage  on  the 
steamer.  The  passage  cost  us  $170  and 
we  were  three  weeks  making  it,  for  we 
stopped  at  Egy^pt  and  Italy  and  some 
French  and  Spanish  cities  before  we 
stretched  out  on  that  run  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  I  had  never  seen  any  city 
except  Beirut  before,  and  the  voyage  up 
the  I\Iediterranean  was  to  me  a  series  of 
the  most  astonishing  pictures.  But  all 
these  seemed  small  after  I  came  into  New- 
York  bay  and  found  myself  almost  sur- 
rounded by  cities,  any  one  of  which  was 
far  larger  and  grander  than  any  I  had 
seen  in  Europe.  We  passed  close  by  the 
grand  Statue  of  Liberty  and  saw  in  the 
distance  the  beautiful  white  bridge  away 
up  in  the  blue  sky  and  the  big  buildings 
towering  up  like  our  own  mountain 
peaks.  I  was  almost  prepared  to  see 
snow  on  their  tops,  tho  it  was  the  sum- 
mer time  nine  years  ago. 

My  uncle  had  a  friend  who  met  us  at 
Ellis  Island  and  helped  to  get  us  quickly 
out  of  the  vessel,  and  ten  hours  after  we 
had  come  into  the  bay  we  were  estab- 
lished in  two  rooms  in  the  third  story  of 
a  brick  house  in  Washington  Street,  only 
three  blocks  away  from  Battery  Park. 
Two  minutes'  walk  from  us  was  roaring 
Broadway,  seven  minutes'  walking- 
brought  us  to  the  Bridge  entrance,  and 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the 
center    of    the  bridge,   where,   high   up 
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above  the  city  and  in  air  that  rushed  in 
from  the  ocean  and  was  as  fresh  as  thai 
in  mid-Atlantic,  we  saw  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  picture  of  New  York  spread 
out.  It  was  stunning  after  the  (|uiet  of 
our  hamlet.  I  took  in  that  picture  day 
after  day  during  the  first  week  after  my 
landing  here.  There  was  so  much  that 
was  strange  and  new  and  suggestive  of 
life  and  power  that  1  never  got  tired  of 
looking  at  the  buildings  on  the  land  and 
the  vessels  of  all  sorts  that  shot  about 
through  the  waters. 

I  went  at  night  also  and  saw  the  city 
more  wonderful  than  ever,  the  buildings 
outlined  in  the  darkness,  in  chains  and 
row^s  and  circles  and  ropes  of  various 
colored  lights — illuminated  diamonds 
and  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  topazes  and 
all  other  gems.  Never  was  there  such 
an  illumination. 

I  had  learned  English  in  the  mission 
school  and  as  I  was  a  good  penman  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  work  as  a 
clerk  in  an  Oriental  goods  store,  where 
some  other  Syrians  were  employed.  My 
uncle,  who  understands  the  art  of  inlay- 
ing with  silver,  ivory  and  mother  of 
pearl,  also  got  work,  and  my  mother 
kept  house  for  us  and  added  to  our  joint 
income  by  embroidering  slippers  after 
the  Lebanon  fashion.  Between  us  we 
earned  $22  a  week,  and  as  our  rent  was 
only  $TO  a  month  and  food  did  not  cost 
more  than  $6  a  week,  we  saved  money. 

I  remained  a  clerk  for  three  years  and 
then  became  a  reporter  for  a  Syrian 
newspaper,  as  I  thought  that  my  edvica- 
tion  entitled  me  to  aspire.  At  first  my 
paper  was  pro-Turkish,  but  when  the  re- 
cent Armenian  atrocities  began  we  found 
a  state  of  affairs  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly defend  and  were  impelled  to  assail 
the  Turkish  Government  and  especially 
the  Sultan — in  fact,  made  a  great  many 
bitter  attacks  on  him. 

Some  of  these  papers  by  secret  means 
we  managed  to  circulate  in  Turkey  and 
especially  in  Syria,  and  I  soon  found 
that  I  was  a  marked  man. 

In  1897,  desiring  to  revisit  Syria,  T  re- 
signed from  the  newspaper  and  secured 
passage  on  a  steamer ;  but  T  did  not  go, 
for  I  found  that  the  Turkish  Consul  here 
had  telegraphed  to  Beirut : 

*'  D about   to  leave    New   York. 

Arrest  him," 


I  went  back  to  work  on  the  newspaper, 
but  a  year  later  started  a  printing  office 
of  my  own  in  Washington  Street,  which 
is  the  center  of  our  quarter.  Soon  1  had 
a  newspaper  of  my  own.  This  now 
comes  out  throe  times  a  week. 

I  attacked  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  especially  the  Sultan,  more  strongly 
than  ever,  and  managed  by  secret  con- 
trivances to  circulate  my  newspaper 
quite  widely  in  Syria,  as  well  as  openly 
here.  I  spoke  for  the  young  Syria  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  here  four 
years  ago  and  now  includes  most  of  our 
people.  It  wants  freedom  for  Syria.  Of 
course  we  do  not  suppose  that  Syria 
could  be  a  nation  standing  alone,  but, 
protected  by  the  Powers,  it  could  enjoy 
real  self-government,  and  it  is  that  and 
the  banishment  of  the  misrulers  that  we 
demand. 

An  efifort  was  made  to  win  me  over  to 
the  pro-Turkish  party.  A  priest  walked 
into  my  office  one  day  nearly  two  years 
ago  and,  after  telling  me  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Patriarch,  began  to  remon- 
strate concerning  my  attacks  on  the 
Sultan.     He  said : 

"  I  have  heard  about  you  from  the  old 
country  and  I  advise  you  not  to  write 
against  the  Sultan." 

I  said  :  "  Father, what  do  you  want?" 

He  answered :  **  My  Patriarch  has  em- 
powered me  to  tell  you  that,  altho  you 
have  been  condemned  as  a  criminal,  we 
can  procure  your  pardon  and  have  you 
decorated  and  given  the  title  of  Bey,  pro- 
vided you  stop  attacking  the  Sultan  and 
make  your  paper  say  that  he  is  a  good 
man  who  deserves  the  support  of  all 
loyal  Syrians." 

T  replied  :  "  Don't  come  here  another 
time  and  say  such  things  to  me.  If  you 
were  not  a  priest  I  would  insult  you." 

He  went  away  and  I  heard  no  more 
from  him,  but  T  afterward  received  a 
copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  concern- 
ing me  by  Rasheed  Bey,  Governor  of 
Beirut.  It  is  dated  March  12th,  1902. 
I  translate  it  as  follows : 


To  THE  Public 
Because   N — 


M- 


D- 


-,    who   is   me- 


dium in  hi<Tht.  dark  complexioned,  with  chest- 
nut eyes,  light  hair  and  mustache,  and  whose 
age  is  29  and  who  is  from  the  village  of  Rome, 
El  Matten.  Mount  Lebanon,  who  has  published 
many  articles  that  make  harm  for  his  Imperial 
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Highness,  the  Suhan,  and  which  are  full  of 
treason  and  cursed,  and  who  fled  from  this 
country  because  his  doings  are  criminal,  we 
hereby  condemn  him  to  death,  according  to 
Article  66  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

And  this  will  give  notice  to  the  officials  of 
the  Government,  military  and  civil  and  the 
justices,  that  they  are  to  arrest  this  D—  if  he 
conies  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  give  hmi 
to  the  court. 

My  assistant  editor  has  also  since  been 
condemned  to  death. 

The  authorities  of  the  Syrian  Church 
are  pro-Turkish,  having-  been  captured 
by  the  Government.  They  wear  the  Sul- 
tan's decorations  and  receive  his  gifts 
and  thev  are  not  true  to  their  own  peo- 
ple. The  Sultan  rules  by  means  of  such 
people  and  the  huge  army  of  spies  that 
he  maintains  all  over  the  Empire. 

It  is  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  himself 
who  is  responsible  for  the  Armenian 
massacres.  He  is  a  bloody  minded  ty- 
rant, the  very  worst  Sultan  who  ever  sat 
on  the  Turkish  throne.  I  have  said  so 
many  times  in  my  newspaper. 

I  believe  the  statement  that  300,000 
Christians  have  been  massacred  recently 
in  Armenia  and  I  believe  that  the  Sultan 
is  directly  responsible.  He  is  sane,  but 
the  wickedest  man  that  ever  breathed 
and  lives  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassina- 
tion. He  never  sleeps  in  the  same  bed 
twice,  and  when  he  shows  himself  in  the 
streets,  which  is  only  on  feast  days  and 
holidays,  he  drives  in  a  steel  coach  sur- 
rounded bv  his  guard,  through  streets 
lined  with  soldiers. 

We  look  upon  England  as  having 
much  responsibility  for  the  Armenian 
massacres.  If  she  had  not  held  Russia 
back  Turkey  'would  long  ago  have  been 
wiped  ofif  the  map,  and  the  Christians 
now  under  her  Government  would  be 
safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property 
and  the  practice  of  their  religion.  But 
lately  it  has  been  Germany  that  has  come 
to  the  front  as  the  champion  of  Turkey. 
When  he  was  in  Palestine  two  years  ago 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  met  Zoab 
Pasha  and  publicly  rebuked  him  for  hav- 
ving  surrendered  Crete  to  the  Powers. 

England  at  the  present  time  is  making 
a  fight  to  establish  a  ])ort  at  Jounieh,  in 
Lebanon,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Powers  which  administer  the  Lebanon 
district.  The  Turks  oppose  this,  but  it 
will  probably  be  done  in  spite  of  them. 


They  claim  that  it  will  make  the  Leba- 
non people  independent  of  Beirut, 
which  is  true.  The  English  have  a  line 
of  steamers  running  to  Jounieh  now. 
Lebanon  people  and,  in  fact,  Syrians 
generally,  have  forgiven  England  much 
of  her  past  misdeeds  on  account  of  her 
present  attitude. 

That  the  agitation  the  Young  Syrian 
Party  has  made  is  not  without  effect  in 
teaching  the  people  independence  and 
giving  them  aspirations  for  freedom  is 
shown  by  many  signs,  but  especially  by 
two  strikes  of  workmen  which  happened 
recently  in  Beirut.  Such  things  as 
strikes  were  unheard  of  before — poor 
men  were  driven  like  animals. 

The  little  Syrian  city  which  we  have 
established  within  the  big  city  of  New 
York  has  its  distinctive  life  and  its  dis- 
tinctive institutions.  It  has  six  news- 
papers printed  in  Arabic,  one  of  them  a 
daily ;  it  has  six  churches  conducted  by 
Svrian  priests,  and  many  stores,  whose 
cigfns,  wares  and  owners  are  all  Syrian. 

There  are  two  Syrian  drug  stores  and 
many  dry  goods,  notions,  jewelry,  an- 
tiques and  French  novelties,  and  manu- 
facturers of  brooches,  kimonas,  wrap- 
pers, suspenders,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  silk 
embroidery,  silk  shawls,  Oriental  goods, 
rugs,  arms,  etc.  A  Syrian  restaurant  re- 
centaly  established  in  Cortlandt  Street  is 
the  best  in  the  city.  Our  people  are  act- 
ive and  are  doing  well  in  business  here, 
as  any  one  may  know  by  looking  at  the 
number  of  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers. 

When  we  first  came  we  expected  to  re- 
turn to  Syria,  but  this  country  is  very 
attractive  and  we  have  stayed  until  we 
have  put  out  roots.  Two-thirds  of  our 
men  now  are  American  citizens,  and  the 
others  are  fast  progressing  along  the 
same  lines.  Still  we  feel  friendship  for 
the  old  country  and  a  desire  to  secure 
her  welfare  and  especially  her  freedom. 

When  we  say  that  300,000  Christian 
people  have  recently  been  butchered  by 
the  Turks  in  Armenia  it  does  not  convey 
any  clear  idea  to  the  American  mind  be- 
cause people  here  are  so  used  to  peace 
and  order  and  their  imaginations  simph^ 
refuse  to  think  out  the  details. 

Let  us,  then,  take  a  village  of  300  Ar- 
menians that  has  offended  the  Pasha  of 
the  district  but  has  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent.    In  the  morning  all  the  people  get 
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up  and  i^o  about  their  work ;  the  whole 
place  Imiiis  with  life  and  merriment. 
Suddenly  there  is  an  alarm:  "The  sol- 
diers are  eominp;'!"  Then  the  i)eople 
remember  that  the  Pasha  is  offended  and 
the  wildest  confusion  results.  I'hen 
women  and  children  run  shrieking 
throui^h  the  streets,  callini^:  to  each,  col- 
lectiiii;'  their  families,  and  then  trying  to 
run  to  some  i)lace  of  concealment. 

But  the  laughing  soldiers  are  upon 
them,  making  sport  of  their  fear  and 
their  sufferings.  The  guns  soon  quiet 
the  fighting  men  and  the  youths,  and 
then  the  boys  and  old  women  are  slaugh- 
tered at  leisure  and  with  true  relish.  The 
l)retty  women  are  left  till  the  last. 

Soon  after  the  site  of  that  village  is 
covered  with  ashes  and  corpses. 


If  Americans  repeat  that  picture  a 
thousand  times  they  may  have  some  con- 
ception of  what  the  Armenian  massacres 
really  are. 

They  express  the  Turk  at  his  very 
worst  as  we  find  him  in  the  person  of  the 
Sultan. 

Such  things  are  not  done  in  Syria,  be- 
cause Syria  is  on  the  seacoast  and  the 
war  ships  of  the  Christian  Powers  are 
very  convenient.  Tn  i860  the  Druses  be- 
gan massacring  Christians  in  Syria,  but 
the  Christian  l^owers  interfered  and 
since  then  the  Christians  there  have  been 
under  the  protection  of  those  Powers. 

Put  Armenia  is  remote  and  the  Turk- 
ish Government  can  lie  about  the  causes 
and  results  of  trouble  there. 

New  Vork  City 


A    Defense    of    the    Political    Boss 

By  Himself 

[The  political  leader  who  consented  to  answer  some  questions  in  tliis  article  as  frankly  as  complete 
anonymity  would  permit  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  men  who  for  years  have  controlled,  with  no  in- 
terruption of  their  sway,  the  political  fortunes  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  tJnion  outside  of 
New  York.  He  is  both  a  survival  and  a  type.  It  is  as  if  the  mastodon  were  to  lift  his  voice  in  the 
age  of  modern  man.  The  others  of  his  coterie  hold  the  same  opinions  ;  they  have  each  a  political 
strength  almost  equal  to  his  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  even  under  absolute  guarantee  of  anonymity,  would 
consent  to  speak  with  a  fraction  of  his  frankness.  Candor — whether  it  be  native  ingenuousness, 
calculating  openness,  or,  as  his  enemies  insistently  proclaim  it,  unashamed  effj'ontery  —  is  this  one 
man's  distinguishing  trait.  His  remark,  when  he  was  asked  to  write  what  he  thought  and  felt  as  to 
his  occupation,  was  :  "  Nothing  I'd  like  better — except  to  have  my  voters  know  I  am  the  author.  But 
that  would  ruin  the  business."  The  detail  that  he  has  a  very  heax'ty  respect  for  himself  serves  as  an 
interesting  side  light   upon  his  "  defense." — Editor.] 


I  AM  a  political  boss  through  my  own 
talent  and  industry  and  by  the  grace 
of  the  people.  Make  no  mistake 
about  the  last  part  of  that  sentence — by 
the  grace  of  the  people.  I  am  what  I 
am  by  the  sufiferance  of  the  voters ;  and 
the  voters  generally  know  what  they  are 
doing.  Do  I  make  my  meaning  clear? 
If  not  I  will  put  it  in  another  form,  by 
the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  political 
boss  in  any  large  city  or  in  any  State  in 
the  Union  who  could  not  be  swept  out  of 
power  to-morrow,  if  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  so  willed. 

Your  reformer  will  answer  by  saying 
that  the  trickery  of  election  officers  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  ballot  box  pre- 
vent the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  deny  it  emphatically.  Election 
frauds  are  committed  in  nearly  all  large 


centers  of  population ;  but — in  the  North 
— they  have  never  been  great  enough,  and 
never  can  be  great  enough,  to  defeat  the 
will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

I  suppose  I  became  a  political  boss  be- 
cause I  was  probably  born  with  the  gift 
of  leadership.  Some  men  are  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  direct  others. 
And  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
education  or  refinement.  Some  of  the 
best  captains  we  had  in  the  Civil  War 
couldn't  tell  a  rule  of  grammar  from  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  But  they  had  nerve 
and  persistence ;  those  are  qualities  that 
win  battles. 

Now,  when  a  political  reformer  starts 
out  to  abuse  a  political  boss,  he  prefaces 
his  remarks  by  saying  that,  under  our 
form  of  government,  leaders  are  neces- 
sary, but  that  bosses  are  an  insult  and 
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slioukl  he  driven  from  power.  They 
will  tell  you  that  leader  is  a  patriot  who 
cares  only  for  his  party  and  his  coun- 
try, while  a  boss  is  a  man  who  cares 
for  nothing  but  himself  and  his  pocket- 
book. 

It  sounds  very  well,  especially  when 
it  is  addressed  to  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren or  the  graduating  classes  of  our 
colleges ;  but  it  will  not  bear  analysis. 
It  is  buncombe,  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Show 
me  a  man  who  has  accomplished  any- 
thing for  himself  or  his  country  and  I 
will  show  you  a  political  boss.  Napoleon 
was  a  great  man.  Why?  Because  he 
was  a  genius  ?  Yes ;  but  there  was  an- 
other reason.  He  was  a  boss — a  tyrannical, 
overbearing  boss.  Imagine  him  pausing 
to  discuss  the  ethics  of  a  situation,  and 
you  no  longer  imagine  the  real  man. 
Washington  was  a  boss.  A  man  of 
purity  of  purpose,  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men— but  still  a  boss.  He  was  unselfish. 
True;  but  the  success  of  his  country 
meant  the  success  of  the  man.  Grant 
was  a  boss ;  a  hard-headed,  domineering, 
unyielding  boss.  Tom  Reed,  the  greatest 
Speaker  of  this  generation,  whose  fame 
as  a  parliamentarian  will  be  known  when 
other  legislators  are  forgotten,  was  a 
boss.  The  opposition  applied  the  most 
brutal  epithets  to  him;  but,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  he  stands  forth  as  a  boss 
— a  legislative  boss — who  accomplished 
things.  And  our  President  of  to-day, 
the  urgent  Roosevelt,  is  the  greatest  boss 
we  ever  had  in  the  White  House.  The 
people  like  him  all  the  better  for  it. 

Enough  of  the  cant  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  leader  and  a  boss.  I 
fail  to  see  it,  unless  a  leader  is  a  man 
who  fails  and  a  boss  is  a  man  who  wins. 
The  reformer,  says  the  man  who  controls 
the  political  organization  in  my  city,  is 
a  boss.  Were  the  reformer  in  his  posi- 
tion he  would  be  a  leader.  Would  he? 
I  leave  the  answer  to  the  intelligent 
reader.  If  you  feel  like  criticising  the 
man  who  is  popularly  known  as  a  political 
boss,  put  yourself  in  his  place  and  im- 
agine what  you  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  there  are  good  bosses 
and  bad  bosses.  Boss  Tweed,  of  New 
York.  I  naturally  put  in  the  class  of  men 


whose  lives  admit  of  no  defense.  Boss 
Shepherd,  of  Washington,  I  count  as  a 
man  who  served  his  day  and  generation 
well.  He  had  his  faults  and  was  round- 
ly abused.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
force  of  public  opinion — that  will-o-the- 
wisp  we  all  fear — drove  him  from  Wash- 
ington. Now  some  of  the  people  there, 
who  feel  grateful  for  the  many  big  things 
he  did  for  the  Capital  City,  are  seriously 
talking  of  erecting  a  monument  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  The  man  you  so 
flippantly  denounce  to-day  may  be  a 
hero  to  the  coming  generation. 

Why  am  I  a  boss?  Well,  to  be  seri- 
ous, I  think  it  is  my  vocation.  Some 
men  have  gifts  which  set  them  apart  for 
the  ministry ;  others  are  destined  to  shine 
at  the  bar ;  still  others  are  designed  to  be 
great  merchants  and  bankers  and  pro- 
moters, nature  having  provided  them 
with  a  very  elastic  conscience.  My 
father  and  grandfather  before  me  were 
successful  politicians. 

I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  quote 
here  a  eulogium  passed  by  an  eminent 
jurist  and  statesman  upon  a  man  who  has 
long  borne  the  reproach  of  being  a  politi- 
cal boss.  I  would  not  be  vain  enough  to 
take  it  to  myself;  I  merely  use  it  to  in- 
dicate the  inherent  strength  which  must 
be  possessed  by  the  successful  leader. 
The  jurist  says : 

"  The  capacity  shown  by  this  man  for 
the  organization  and  direction  of  men 
in  masses  in  the  important  field  of  state- 
craft, with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment 
of  those  ends  for  which  human  society 
is  instituted,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equaled  in  American  politics,  and  ap- 
proaches genius.  The  cavil  which  has 
followed  him,  the  temporary  effusion  of 
unhappy  inefficiency,  is,  in  it's  final  analy- 
sis, but  further  evidence  of  his  real  great- 
ness.   It  has  ever  been  that." 

How  far  are  my  ambitions  legitimate? 
Just  as  far  as  they  would  be  in  any  other 
line  of  human  endeavor.  But  the  dis- 
senter cries : 

"  You  acquire  power,  dangerous 
power." 

True,  and  so  would  you  if  you  had 
the  talent  and  the  opportunity.  So  do 
men  in  every  other  walk  of  life.  Who  has 
greater  power  than  the  clergyman ; 
than  the  judge  on  the  bench  ;  than  the 
trust   magnate;   than   the   modern   busi- 
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ness  man  ?  The  real  question  is,  Do  you 
abuse  your  power?  And  that  appHes 
to  other  men  besides  the  poHtical  boss. 
The  man  in  any  position  who  abuses  his 
power  will  inevitably  lose  that  power. 

But  the  reformer  cries  : 

"  You  make  money." 

Certainly !  And  why  not,  as  long  as 
the  methods  used  for  making  money  are 
legal  and  legitimate?  It  resolves  itself 
into  a  simple  question  of  morals.  The 
morals  of  the  average  politician  are  just 
about  as  good — and  no  better — than  the 
morals  of  the  average  man  who  is  not 
in  politics.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
test  some  day,  if  it  were  possible,  to  line 
up  one  hundred  men  who  are  in  politics 
and  one  hundred  men  who  are  not,  and 
to  submit  their  lives  to  a  searching  in- 
vestigation. How  do  you  think  it  would 
result  ?  Against  the  politician,  you  will 
say.  Well,  I  believe  it  would  be  just  the 
reverse.  When  it  comes  to  common 
honesty,  the  average  business  man  in  our 
day  and  generation  has  to  hide  his  head. 
And  yet  he  is  vociferous  in  declaiming 
against  the  politician. 

If  you  say  that  the  political  boss  has 
exceptional  opportunities  for  making 
money,  I  will  agree  with  you.  He  has 
exceptional  opportunities ;  his  industry, 
his  talent  and  his  power  to  control  other 
men  whom  he  has  favored  give  him  those 
opportunities.  If  a  new  corporation  is 
being  formed,  and  he  helps  to  obtain  the 
privileges  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
the  law,  the  projectors  of  the  corporation 
naturally  feel  grateful.  He  is  let  in  on 
the  ground  floor.  Then,  again,  the  banks 
sometimes  favor  him ;  and  that  is  a  per- 
fectly logical  proceeding.  For  instance, 
I  keep  an  account  at  a  certain  bank.  One 
day  the  president  comes  to  me  and  says : 
"  See  here,  you  have  influence  with  the 
men  who  control  the  money  of  the  city,  in 
fact  you  put  them  where  they  are. 
Couldn't  you  request  them  to  make  our 
bank  the  depository  of  the  city  money 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000?  " 

"  That  seems  like  a  reasonable  re- 
quest,   ril  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

In  a  few  days  $100,000  of  the  people's 
money  is  put  on  deposit  with  that  bank. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  go  to  the  president  and 
say: 

"  I  would  like  to  borrow  $10,000  on 
my  personal  note." 


He  smiles,  and  says :  "  Your  credit  is 
good  here,"  and  I  get  my  $10,000. 

Now  your  extremist  will  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  transaction,  and  that  I  am  in 
reality  getting  $10,000  of  the  people's 
money.  I  deny  it.  It  is  a  perfectly 
straight  business  proceeding.  I  get  the 
money ;  but  I  pay  back  every  penny  of 
it,  with  interest.  So  I  have  been  bene- 
fited, the  bank  has  been  benefited,  and 
no  one  has  been  injured  in  the  slightest 
degree.  But  I  can  get  more  favors  at 
that  bank  than  you  can.  Of  course ;  be- 
cause I  have  served  them,  in  a  legitimate 
manner.  As  for  the  bankers,  they  want 
the  pound  of  flesh  every  time,  and  they 
do  some  pretty  tricky  things.  Of  all  the 
sharp  rascals  I  have  ever  met,  commend 
me  to  the  men  who  control  and  operate 
the  banks. 

The  typical  politician  in  this  country  is 
not  the  man  who  is  presented  to  us  by 
the  caricaturists.  He  does  not  use  bad 
grammar,  wear  loud  clothes,  drink  cheap 
whisky  and  smoke  vile  cigars.  He  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  man  with  a  tolerably 
good  education  and  to  be  a  total  ab- 
stainer, who  dresses  quietly  and  in  good 
taste  and  whose  only  relaxation  is  the 
theater  and  an  occasional  cigar. 

I  am  speaking  with  the  deepest 
reverence  and  sincerity  when  I  point  to 
the  late  William  McKinley  as  a  type  of 
the  best  American  politician.  He  was 
in  politics  all  of  his  life  and  he  was  a  con- 
sistent, and  persistent,  party  man.  He 
served  his  party  well,  and  his  party  made 
him  a  Congressman,  a  Governor,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dare 
any  person  attack  the  personal  integrity 
or  the  honor  of  this  man  ?  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  and,  I  .  dare  say,  thousands 
of  men  in  active  politics  to-day  who 
maintain  the  same  high  standard  of 
honor  and  honesty  as  our  lamented 
President.  The  reference  will  open  the 
eyes  of  many  persons  who  probably  never 
thought  of  a  politician  in  this  light. 

I  think  most  of  my  strength  as  a  leader 
has  come  from  my  sincerity  and  truthful- 
ness. I  have  heard  men  say :  "  His 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond."  It  is  no 
exaggeration.  It  has  been  my  stock  in 
trade ;  I  guarded  it  carefully.  I  have 
applied  it  successfully  to  every  one  of  the 
many   detajl?   of  political   management. 
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A  man   wants  a  railroad    pass,    and    I 
promise  to  get  it  for  him.    Do  I  ?    Well, 
rather.     Sooner  than  disappoint  that  man 

I  would  go  down  in  my  own  pocket  and 
buy  him  a  railroad  ticket.  Do  I  promise 
to  get  a  man  a  position,  I  work  night 
and  day  until  I  succeed.  Do  I  promise 
to  nominate  a  man  for  some  office,  I 
know  no  rest  until  he  has  been  nominated. 
How  many  of  my  critics  would  work  as 
hard  to  serve  their  fellow  men?  None 
that  I  know  of.  How  many  of  them 
would  walk  across  the  street  to  serve 
their  neighbors  ?  Not  ten  per  cent.  They 
prefer  to  sit  in  their  easy  chairs  and 
roast  men  like  myself  ;  and  then  they  have 
the  sublime  effrontery  to  wonder  why 
we  are  successful.  They  would  like  to 
ascribe  it  to  some  mysterious  cause — to 
the  devil,  if  you  like  ;  but  never  to  human 
intelligence  and  human  exertion. 

Part  of  my  success  probably  comes 
from  my  generosity.  I  am  good  hearted 
and  love  to  see  other  persons  happy. 
During  the  strike  and  coal  famine  this 
winter  I  gave  away  700  tons  of  coal  to 
the  poor  families  of  my  district.  My 
opponents  sent  them  tracts,  and  circulars 
telling  what  a  bad  man  I  was.  They 
Inirned  both  the  coal  and  the  circulars, 
but  when  I  have  a  hard  fight  on  I  know 
that  these  people  will  not  forget  me.  A 
politician,  generally  speaking,  has  the 
instincts  of  a  gambler.  When  he  is  flush, 
when  he  has  lots  of  money,  he  gives  it 
to  those  about  him  with  a  lavish  hand.  I 
remember  one  Christmas  when  I  gave 
away  five  thousand  dollars,  in  one  and 
two  hundred  dollar  sums,  out  of  the  sheer 
goodness  of  my  heart.  Would  my  critics, 
the  reformers,  do  this  ?  Oh !  no ;  that 
would  be  too  unbusiness  like.  Besides 
it  might  have  a  tendency  to  pauperize  the 
poor.  The  proper  way  to  give  away 
money  is  through  the  regularly  organized 
charitable  associations.  I  detest  these 
statistical  concerns.  When  I  have  a  sur- 
plus of  cash,  and  feel  in  the  mood  for 
giving,  it  goes  to  those  I  can  reach  first. 
I  know  the  people  and  the  people  know 
me,  and  they  trust  me  and  support  me. 

One  of  the  very  great  causes  of  my 
success  is  the  insincerity  of  my  reform 
opponents.  This  may  be  a  negative 
cause,  but  it  is  a  cause.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  of  the  men  who  fight  me 
are   hypocrites — not   at   all.      Manv   are 


inspired  by  the  highest  motives.  They 
are  a1)Solutely  honest ;  but  they  make  the 
mistake  of  striving  for  the  ideal  in  a 
world  that  is  very  real.  Then,  again, 
many  of  my  opponents  are  simply  dis- 
honest. Perhaps  that  is  too  harsh  a  word. 
It  might  be  more  appropriate  if  I  simply 
called  them  humbugs.  I  have  in  mind 
three  men,  in  my  own  town,  who  repre- 
sent three  classes  of  reformers.  One  is 
a  man  who,  absolutely  sincere  in  thought 
and  deed,  works  solely  for  principle  and 
is  never  swayed  by  expediency.  He  dis- 
dains the  applause  of  the  public  and 
could  not  be  paid  to  accept  office  for  him- 
self or  his  followers.  The  second  is  a 
professional  reformer,  who  works  for 
pay,  and  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  it. 
The  third  is  a  political  Barnum,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  self-ad- 
vertisement and  self-advancement.  These 
are  the  forces  arrayed  against  me.  The 
first  class — the  sincere  people — are  in  a 
lamentable  minority.  The  other  tw^o  the 
voters  know  and  appreciate  at  their  true 
worth. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  political  re- 
forms is  through  the  politicians.  You 
scoff  at  the  idea ;  but  it  is  true.  Very 
often  it  is  the  reformers  who  really  de- 
feat reform.  As  has  been  well  said,  re- 
form is  a  catching  cry  that  cozens  alike 
babes,  sucklings  and  grown  men.  But 
if  a  politician  mildly  suggests  reforms,  he 
is  immediately  assailed  by  the  profession- 
al reformers.  It  is  an  interference  with 
their  business.  To  have  reform  come 
from  any  other  source  would  rob  them 
of  their  glories,  such  as  they  amount  to. 
Much  of  the  abuse  of  politicians  thus 
comes  from  men  who  are  suffering  from 
disappointed  ambitions.  Having  failed 
themselves,  they  damn  those  who  have 
succeeded. 

The  average  reign  of  a  political  boss 
in  a  large  city  is  eight  years.  vSome  are 
put  out  of  business  in  less  time.  Others, 
of  exceptional  shrewdness,  last  longer. 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  absolute  power 
for  a  long  time  is  apt  to  harden  or  upset 
the  best  balanced  of  men.  His  fall  from 
power  comes  from  within  or  without  the 
organization.  In  most  cases  it  comes 
from  within.  In  the  course  of  eight  years 
a  m.an  can  make  many  friends ;  but,  if  he 
is  human,  he  can  cultivate  a  few  first- 
class  enemies.     Grievance?  pile  up ;  and 
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when  iIkto  arc  ciunis;li  of  thoni  sonic 
ambitions  fellow  comes  lo  the  front  and 
the  cry  again  j^oes  up  *'  The  kin"'  is  dead. 
Long"  live  the  king."  Sometimes  there 
is  a  genuine  uprising  of  the  people,  and 
the  boss  can  no  more  stem  the  tide  than 
Mrs.  Partington  could  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic  with  her  little  broom.  The  wise 
boss  is  the  one  who  carefully  watches 
public  opinion.  Rut  he  must  have  wit 
enough  to  understand  the  people.  He 
must  not  be  frightened  l)y  false  alarms. 
He  nuist  not  take  the  agonized  cries  of 
disgruntled    professional     reformers     for 


the  voice  of  the  pco[)lc.  I  saw  something 
the  other  day  on  public  opinion  that  im- 
pressed me  very  much.  I  don't  remember 
whether  1  read  it  in  a  book  of  proverbs 
or  saw  it  in  a  street  car  advertisement; 
at  any  rate,  it  said  something  like  this 
about  public  opinion  :  "  The  weak  man 
trembles  before  it ;  the  foolish  man  ig- 
nores it;  the  wise  man  studies  it — and 
the  shrewd  man  directs  it." 

I  have  studied  and  directed  ]Kil)lic 
opinion  conscientiously,  tactfully  and 
firmly.  My  boss-shi])  has  already 
lasted  over  nine  \ears. 


Hill-tops 

Bv   Nannie   B.   Tice 


A   Friend  of  mine 
Has  gone  up  to  the  everlasting  hills. 
And  I.  here  in  the  valley,  wish  to-day 
That  I  might  know  on  what  far  distant  height 
His  feet  are  set. 

Perhaps  on   Ararat, 
After    tempestuous    nights    and    storm-swept 

days, 
'Mid  scenes  and  sounds  of  terror  and  "dismay. 
His  ark  at  last  finds  rest.     No  more  the  floods 
Threaten  destruction.     Lo !   the  heavenly  sign 
Of  promise  arches  the  blue  sky  above, 
.\nd  the  white-winged  dove  has  brought  him 

peace. 

Or,  where  thorn-crowned  Love  on  Calvary 
Lays  down  His  life  for  others,  doth  he  cry : 
■■  Father,  forgive !     They  know  not  what  they 

do"? 
Do  angels  minister  to  him?     And  doth 
He  hear  the  tender,  awful — "  Inasmuch 
As  thou  hast  done  it  to  the  least  of  these 
My  brethren,  thou  has  done  it  unto  Me"? 

Or,    frqm    Nebo's   crest, 
The  Country  of  his  dreams,  when  wearied  out, 
He   slept   beneath   the   silent   stars, — the   Land 
Toward    which    he    struggled    on,   undaunted 

through 
l^he  savage  wilderness,  he  sees,  at  last, 
Tall  plumed  palms  -wave  welcome  from  afar; 
Clear    streams    like    silver    arrows    cleave    the 

fresh 
Luxuriant,  tender  emerald-tinted  turf; 
And  peace  ineffable,  delight  and  joy 
Breathe  from  the  tranquil  turquoise  sky.     But 

hark  ! 


A  dread  Voice  speaks:—"  Thou  may'st  behold 

this  land 
Before  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  enter  in." 
Not  enter  in  !     Is  this  the  end  of  all 
That   high   endeavor?      Were    the    Cloud   and 

Fire 
That  led  him  given  only  to  betray? 
Ah  no!     Again  the  Voice:  "Friend,  come  up 

higher. 
Look  upon  this :  then  come  thou  and  possess 
A  land  transcending  all  thy  fairest  dreams, 
.As  this  transcends  the  barren  wilderness." 

Or  has  he  scaled  some  peak  in  Daricn 
Where  strange  new  blossoms  perfume  all  the 

air. 
Where  brilliant  unknown  birds  sing  joyously; 
Where  far  below,  with  softly  throbbing  waves. 
Beats  an  undreamed-of.  unsuspected  sea : 
Translucent  liquid  sapphire  all  the  day, 
Full   of  large,    lambent,     luminous    stars    all 

night ; 
Unsailed,  as  yet,  by  any  earthly  bark. 
Unseen,  till  now,  by  any  mortal  eye. 
Which,    but   for   him,    had    still    remained    un- 

guessed. 
But   which,   through   him,   shall   float   rich   ar- 
gosies ; — 
A  sea  of  glorious  mystery  and  hope. 
Whose  waters  rippling  to  the  western  sky 
Are  lost  to  sight,  ascending  into  heaven. 

Mere  idle  fancies  these!     I  cannot  tell 

To  what  far  heights  the  Spirit  guides  his  feet : 

But — "  The    strength     of    the     Hills     is     His 

also."— 
And   this   one    thing    I    know ;    that    friend   of 

mine 
Is,  somewhere,  in  the  everlasting  hills. 
Hagerstown,  Mp. 


Broken    Shadows    on    the    New    England    Farm 

By    Clarence    Deming 

FOR  almost  a  generation  the  decay  of  or  almost  exactly  5  per  cent. — but  in  1900 
the  New   England  farm  has  been  rose  to  117,744,  or  a  gain  of  2,690,  and 
the  theme  of  dirges  played  in  many  more  than  2.3  per  cent.    Of  the  90  towns 
variations    and    keys.     The    progressive  y2  returned  a  loss  and  only   18  a  gain 
extinction  of  the  old  yeoman  spirit,  the  during  the  decade   from    1880  to   1890, 
homestead  fallen  or  falling  to  ruin,  the  while  in  the  last  census  decade  there  were 
meadow  lapsing  back  to  brash  and  bog,  gains  in  48  tov/ns  and  losses  in  42  towns 
the  long  procession  of  the  younger  sons  — the  net  gains  being  thus  not  merely 
of  the  farm  to  the  cities  and  to  the  West,  numerical,  but  geographical.     It  is  true 
and  the  waning  population  of  the  country  that,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  rural  towns 
township  have  been  familiar  and  pathetic  of  the  State  continue  to  show  losses,  but 
facts.     Even  within  a  few  weeks  there  a   considerable   number    of    them    have 
has  flown  far  over  the  land  the  statement  gained,  and  the  broader   fact  only  con- 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins,  agent  of  the  firms  the  natural  inference  that  the  re- 
Connecticut    Bible    Society,    who — with  versed  tide  of  population  is  merely  be- 
vision  somewhat  too  narrow  and  mood  lated  in  reaching  the  farm  townships  that 
too  pessimistic — has  told  us  of  regions  in  arc  thinnest  settled  and  most  remote, 
the  State  where  the  purity  of  the  family  While  personal  knowledge  of  the  farm 
relation,  as  he  declares,  is  systematically  townships  of  Massachusetts  is  much  less 
violated,    church-going   a   tradition,    the  complete,  the  census  returns  of  the  last 
vicious  ''  hard  cider  "  habit  rife  and,  in  two  decades  are,  in  a  general  way,  cog- 
considerable  communities,   the  nerve  of  nate  with  those  of  Connecticut.     Taking 
moral  life  severed.     Indeed,  not  merely  the   three   farm   upland   counties   in   the 
the    cursory     reader,     but    the     trained  western   part   of   that   State — Berkshire, 
thinker,    still    views    the    average    New  Hampshire  and  Franklin — and  excluding 
England  farm  as  an  expanding  desolation  six  large  townships  and  three  cities,  the 
and  presenting  a  sad  economic  problem  census  gives  in  1880  a  population  of  89,- 
to  be  solved  only  by  the  ages.     Nor  can  530,  which  fell  to  85,962  in  1890  (a  loss 
now  be  recalled  any  attempt  to  note  and  of  about  4  per  cent.),  but  in  1900  rose  to 
set  in  due  order  certain  gleams  that  al-  86,239,  showing  a  slight  gain.     Of  the 
ready  have  begun  to  break  into  the  en-  72  towns  included  in  the  foregoing  corn- 
circling  gloom.  pilation,  52  returned  losses  from  1880  to 
The    continued    depopulation    of    the  1890,  and  42  losses  in  the  last  census — 
farm  towns  of  Southern  New  England,  not  so  striking  a  return  as  in  Connecti- 
and  notably  of  Connecticut,  has  been  al-  cut,  but  indicating  the  same  trend,  and, 
most  universally  accepted  as  a  fact  con-  while  undoubtedly  subject  to  some  local 
firmed  by  the  last  census  returns.     But  qualifications,  not  less  suggestive  because 
those  returns,  when  deeply  searched,  fur-  Western   Massachusetts  is   so  largely  a 
nish   a  very  different  tale.     Applied   to  racial   and   physical   counterpart   of   the 
Connecticut,     they     become     well     nigh  farm  regions  of  the  sister  State, 
graphic  as  showing  that  the  current  of  With  a  note  of  regret  for  the  expiring 
population  has  been  reverted  toward  the  native  stock  of  New  England  farmers,  it 
farm  towns.     There  are   168  townships  nmst  be  conceded  that  the  new  elements 
in  the  State.    Of  these  90  are  in  all  essen-  ])assing  to   the   farm   are   foreign.     Yet 
tial  features  farm  towns,  and  in  choosing  better  the  creative  vigor  of  a  new  exotic 
them  for  the  test  care  has  been  taken  to  race  than  an  old  race  in  decay ;  and  what 
exclude   several   suburban   towns   where  the    foreigner    can    do    under    favorable 
overflow   from   cities  has  presumptively  conditions  on  the  Yankee  farm  let  one 
increased  population.    The  90  towns  had  or  two  examples  attest.     In  one  of  the 
in   t88o  a  population  of  121,124,  which  rural  towns  of  Connecticut,  the  popula- 
fell  in  1890  to  115,054 — a  loss  of  6,070,  tion  of  which  has  steadily  decreased  for 
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five  decades,  a  liard-working-  and  intclli-  29  per  cent.,  while  out  of  20  entries  of 
i^ent  Swede  eight  years  ago  began  to  farm  consumption  only  four — one  of 
work  a  farm  of  166  acres  on  the  "  half  them  farm  labor — carried  the  plus  sign, 
and  half  "  plan — that  is,  paying  to  the  Since  the  tables  were  published  almost 
owner — a  non-resident — half  the  gross  all  prices  in  both  schedules  have  ad- 
receipts,  but  the  owner  "  stocking "  the  vanced,  but  the  ratio,  not  greatly 
farm.  Gross  sales  from  the  farm  since  changed,  proves  still  that  the  farm  prob- 
have  been  as  follows :  lem  in  New  England  is  not  so  much  one 

1896 $1,494       1900 $2,720  of  lost  Opportunity  as  of  old-fashioned 

1897 1.449       1901 3,260  industry,      thrift    'and      self-denial— the 

^■^?? ^'^^^       ^^^2 3,416  substitution  of  the  old  economy  and  hard 

1899 1.562    1903 3.768  ^i  r        i      i     i  •  i  ,i 

work  for  a  rule  under  which  the  ances- 
the  fiscal  year  in  each  case  closing  with  tral  farm  luxuries  have  cometo  be  classed 
March  ist.  The  Swede  took  the  farm  in  as  the  necessities  of  to-day.  The  incom- 
good  condition.  He  had  property  in  ing  foreigner  who  takes  up  the  farm  is 
1899,  exclusive  of  household  goods,  simply  going  back  to  its  ancestral  con- 
valued  at  $250.     He  now  owns  property,  ditions. 

exclusive  of  household  goods,  worth  If  one  may  express  here  a  conviction 
$3,200,  and  $1,000  in  cash.  The  farm  founded  on  much  inquiry  and  deepened 
(23^  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  by  observation,  the  order  of  racial  suc- 
station)  is,  in  fact,  a  so-called  ''  tobacco  cess  on  the  farm  is  Swede,  Italian,  Ger- 
farm,"  but  last  year's  gross  receipts  from  man  and  Irishman.  The  Swede  toilsome, 
milk  were  almost  double  those  from  intelligent,  religious,  with  his  church  as 
tobacco,  which  the  owner  is  thinking  of  a  highly  social  as  well  as  sacerdotal  insti- 
giving  up  on  account  of  high  cost  of  tution — and  making  every  dollar  pay ; 
fertilization  and  precariousness  of  crop,  the  Italian  just  as  industrious  and  thrifty. 
The  Swede  has  worked  the  farm  by  but  more  often  a  "  truck  "  and  suburban 
modern  scientific  methods  and  has  usual-  farmer  than  a  solvent  of  the  problem  on 
ly  employed  two  farm  hands,  one  or  both  the  large  tracts  of  the  uplands ;  the  Ger- 
of  whom  have  sometimes  been  dropped  man,  industrious  enough  and  fairly  sys- 
in  the  dull  season.  From  his  farm  the  tematic,  but  apt  to  be  a  little  too  free  a 
owner  has  taken  an  average  net  return  liver  and  slow  both  in  manual  labor  and 
of  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  a  year  on  its  enlightened  farm  methods ;  and  the  Irish- 
value  with  stock  and  working  equipment  man  of  the  first  generation  from  Tip- 
included.  In  the  same  region  another  perary  and  Galway,  often  reclaiming  the 
Swede  a  few  years  ago  bought  in  for  a  run-down  farm  as  successfully  as  the 
song — and  small  mortgage — a  farm  of  Swede,  but  unable  to  "  hold  the  boys," 
the  "  abandoned  "  type,  which  in  earlier  who,  like  the  native  sons  of  the  farm, 
days  had  been  locally  famous  for  pro-  yield  overmuch  to  the  attractions  of  the 
ductiveness  and  prosperity.  The  owner  city  and  factory  town.  A  new  element, 
— albeit  working  sometimes  continental  the  Russian  Hebrew,  which  has  begun  to 
fashion  with  his  wife  in  the  field — has  enter  the  farm  lands,  has  as  yet  had 
completely  reclaimed  the  farm,  has  paid  neither  time  nor  numbers  to  demonstrate 
the  mortgage  and  has  money   in  hand,  racial  success  or  failure. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  writer  prepared  Among  the  cheering  sidelights  on  the 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  two  New  England  farm  must  not  be  over- 
tables,  one  table  showing  gains  or  losses  looked  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
in  market  prices  of  farm  products  during  Grange.  Some  of  the  fac'.s  supplied  by 
the  third  of  a  century  preceding,  the  other  a  high  officer  of  the  "  order  "  in  Con- 
table  gains  or  losses  in  market  prices  of  necticut  are  encouraging  and  instructive, 
articles  of  consumption  which  the  farmer  In  that  State  there  are  ii6  active  sub- 
had  to  buy.  Each  table  covered  twenty  ordinate  granges  with  a  total  member- 
staple  articles,  and  the  prices  were  com-  ship  of  about  ii,ooo.  Each  grange  aver- 
piled  from  books  of  the  country  mer-  ages  two  meetings  a  month,  making  a 
chants  kept  in  a  large  Connecticut  fami  total  for  all  granges  of  2,784  a  year, 
town.  The  tables  showed  for  33  years  At  these  meetings,  after  the  routine  busi- 
an  average  increase  in  farm  products  of  ness    is    done,    the    "  Lecturer "    takes 
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charge  of  a  program  tliat  includes  music, 
readings,  declamations  and  discussions, 
with  such  occasional  features  as  a 
"  Poets'  Night,"  *'  Statesmen's  Night," 
''  Chemists'  Night,"  or  "  Inventors' 
Night,"  the  members  furnishing  all  the 
material.  "  Pomona,"  "  Flora  "  and 
"  Ceres,"  three  grange  officers,  who  are 
women,  also  have  their  special  evenings, 
with  fruit,  flowers  and  grain  as  their 
topics.  Besides  the  sub-granges  there 
are  in  the  State  to  district  granges,  hold- 
ing about  70  meetings  a  year,  with 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  and  dis- 
cussions and  exercises  of  a  higher  order. 
The  State  grange  has  its  annual  mee  ing 
lasting  several  days.  Women  are  eligible 
to  all  grange  offices  and  several  granges 
in  the  State  have  now  women  as  "  mas- 
ters." Not  a  few  granges  now  own  their 
halls,  and  a  grange  insurance  company 
carries  $2,000,000  risks  on  property  of 
members  on  a  valuation  $1,000,000 
greater,  is  absolutely  solvent  and  asserts 
that  its  rates  are  33  per  cent,  lower  than 
those  of  the  regular  companies.  The 
grange,  as  an  organization  in  the  vState,  is 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  that  period  its  membership 
has  almost  doubled  and  the  number  of 
sub-granges  risen  from  about  90  to  116. 
As  the  native  farmer  passes,  that  the 
substituted  farm  races  will  perpetuate 
such  an  organization  hardly  admits  of 
doubt. 

Two  old  branches  of  the  New  Eng- 
land farm  problem  are  worth  their  brief 
atten'ion  in  new  lights.  One  is  farm 
labor,  which  during  the  last  half  century 
has  increased  in  cost  more  than  100  per 
cent.,  due  largely  to  the  excess  of  de- 
mand over  supply.  But  the  last  reports 
of  the  Connecticut  State  employment 
agencies  show  that  out  of  6,741  men  ap- 
plying for  ])laces,  1,474,  or  about  22  per 
cent.,  sought  farm  labor;  and  of  these 
886,  or  60  per  cent.,  secured  employment. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  "  fancy  "  farm- 
ers of  New  England  has  been  a  subject 


of  some  derision  with  the  joke  tipped  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Evar.s's  invitation  to 
the  visitors  on  his  X'ermont  farm: 
"  Gentlemen,  J  offer  you  champagne  or 
milk;  they  cost  me  jtist  the  same.''  The 
"  fancy  ''  farmer  laying  a  stone  wall  at  a 
higher  cost  per  rod  than  the  price  of  the 
inclosed  field  per  acre  may  be  a  commer- 
cial humorist ;  but  he  reclaims  the  land 
and  its  structures  for  a  new  farm  heri- 
tage, and  as  a  pioneer  of  the  refluent  tide 
of  wealth  flowing  to  New  England's  pic- 
turescjue  country  sites  he  is  at  least  of 
^'alue  as  a  symptom  and  symbol.  Nor, 
finally,  as  a  new  and  waxing  force  re- 
deeming the  farm,  is  the  ''  cross  coun- 
try "  trolley  to  be  ignored. 

The  moral  and  social  questions  of  the 
New  England  farm  community  open  a 
long  and  shadowy  vista.      The  careless 
or  jaunty  view  of  law  and  civic  duty — 
not  altogether  unknown  in   the  cities — 
vote-buying,    public    schools    ill    taught, 
diminished     church-going,     the     "  hard 
cider  "  habit,  producing  a  type  of  drunk- 
ard quarrelsome  and  too  often  homicidal, 
and    in    limited    and    remo'e    areas    sad 
moral  depravity,  are  still  realities  not  to 
be  blinked.     But  it  is  easy  to  overdraw 
them  and  to  instance  a  few  individuals 
to   typify  a   community.      Grave  as   the 
evils  are  they  are  evils  in  transition  up- 
ward.    Secret  ballot  laws,  centrality  of 
the  old  school  districts,  improved  high- 
xvays  and  special  legislation  to  relieve  im- 
poverished  townships   have   already  be- 
gun to  bear  bud,  if  not  fruit.     The'  task 
of  regeneration  will  be  a  long  one.  with 
many  reactions  and  readjustments  as  the 
old  blood  flows  out  and  the  new  blood 
flows   in :  and  extensive  material   uplift 
of    the    farm    wrought    out    by    muscle, 
brainwork    and    rigid    self-denials    must 
precede   the   refinements  and   virtues  of 
the  new  composite  farm  race.    But  in  the 
orientation  of  what  has  so  long  been  a 
bleak   and   gloomy   landscape   there   are 
already  some  streaks  of  light  which,  let 
us  trust,  herald  the  dawn. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The    Czar's    Manifesto 


By   Eugene   Semenoflf 


IM.    Sonu'iioff.    perhaps    the   leading  Russian   journalist   of  Paris,   is   tlie  corrcspoudonl    of  tlu>   ini 
portanf    lil)*M'aI   daily  of  St.   ro(orsl)urjr.   tiie  Noro.sti.      lie   is  an  antliorily  on  tli(>  Continent  on  all  mat- 
ters  pertaining   to    tlie   reform   movements   at   work    in    Russia   and  is  a  frequent  contributor  on   tlioso 
subjects  to  the  best  French  periodicals. — Editou.] 


THE  manifesto  of  the  Czar  is  the 
most  momentous  event  in  Rus- 
sian life  since  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1 861. 

In  1861  Alexander  II  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  despotic  system  of  Nich- 
olas I  was  no  longer  possible,  and  that 
*'  if  reforms  were  not  granted^  from 
above,  they  would  be  effected  by  the 
people  from  below."  From  this  date 
the  European  era  begins  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Orientalism  of  Nicholas  I. 

In  1903  Nicholas  II  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  thorough-going 
reaction,  inaugurated  by  Alexander 
III,  and  personified  in  Katkoff,  some- 
times called  "  the  Horace  Greeley  of 
Russia,"  and  Pobedonostreff,  Procur- 
ator of  the  Holy  Synod,  can  no  longer 
continue,  is  no  longer  possible  in  Rus- 
sia, without  jeopardizing  the  existence 
of  the  country.  The  entire  significance 
of  the  imperial  act  is  due  to  this  confes- 
sion alone,  for  whether  the  manifesto 
be  regarded  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  or  in  relation  to  reforms,  or  even 
as  a  precise  indication  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  policy,  the  document  tells 
us  absolutely  nothing.  But  such  a  con- 
fession, in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs, 
gains  enormous  importance  from  its 
moral  significance ;  it  not  only  demon- 
strates the  confusion  in  which  Russian 
autocracy  is  at  this  moment  involved, 
but  it  casts  a  new  light  on  recent  events 
in  Russia,  and  serves  to  foreshadow 
those  of  the  future.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  an  examination  of  the 
Czar's  manifesto  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest  and  even  of  necessity  for  those 
who  would  read  understandingly  the 
new  page  of  the  great  book  of  Russian 
life  that  history  has  just  turned  over 
before  us. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  for  the  past 
six  years  order  has  ceased  to  reign  in 
Holy  Russia.     At  the  outset  came  the 


monster  strikes  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  revealed  for  the  first  time,  after 
fifteen  years  of  tranquillity,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  Socialist  movement  far 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  year 
'70,  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  '80. 
Then  followed  the  university  disturb- 
ances in  all  the  great  cities  of  Russia, 
soon  changing  into  political  manifesta- 
tions, during  which  we  saw  students 
and  workmen,  scholars  and  men  of  the 
people,  engaging  in  scuffles  with  the 
soldiers  and  police,  and  hoisting  for  the 
first  time  in  Russia  the  red  flag,  with  the 
inscriptions :  '*  Down  with  autocracy ! 
Hurrah  for  liberty !  "  Every  one  re- 
members the  widespread  excitement 
created  by  the  bloody  collisions  in 
Kazan  Square,  St.  Petersburg;  at  Mos- 
cow, Kharkoff,  Kief,  etc.  For  the  first 
time,  too,  Russian  writers  and  publi- 
cists ventured  to  send  forth  to  the  civil- 
ized world  a  signed  protest  against  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  authorities 
at  the  time  of  the  repression  of  the  man- 
ifestations at  St.  Petersburg.  All  this 
was  more  symptomatic  than  even  the 
attacks  on  the  ministers,  which  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  Bogolepoff  and  Sipia- 
guine.  A  new  spirit  sprang  up  in  Rus- 
sia, the  greatest  political  regime  had 
lost  all  ts  ancient  prestige,  and  there 
was  general  discontent.  A  change  of 
policy  was  universally  expected  after 
the  death  of  Sipiaguine.  But  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior  who  succeeded 
him,  M.  de  Plehwe,  trained  in  the 
school  of  Pobedonostreff,  Tolstoy  and 
Ignatieff — reactionary  prime  ministers 
of  Alexander  TIT — has  forgotten  none 
of  the  lessons  of  his  former  chiefs,  and 
has  learned  nothing  from  altered  cir- 
cumstances :  he  assumed  office  with  the 
firm  intention  of  curbing  and  stiflng  the 
agitation  for  freedom  that  was  spread- 
ing through  every  part  of  Russia.  We 
all  recollect  the  interviews  granted  by 
M.  de  Plehwe  to  the  French  journalists 
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who  came  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  oc- 
casion of  M.  Loubet's  visit.  The  words 
he  used  were  pretty  nearly  as  follows : 
"  We  are  strong !  Never  shall  we  grant 
a  constitution !  "  But  hardly  was  this 
"  never  "  noised  abroad  when  fresh 
events  started  up,  big  with  fresh  warn- 
ings to  imprudent  rulers.  Formidable 
agrarian  disturbances  broke  out  simul- 
taneousl}^  in  several  Governments  in 
the  South.  They  were  crushed  sav- 
agely ;  some  peasants  were  shot  sum- 
marily, others  arrested  or  flogged ;  the 
villages  were  treated  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  conquered  country,  women  were 
outraged  and  several  districts  were  laid 
under  contribution.  But  the  lamen- 
table condition  of  the  country  had  to  be 
acknowledged.  There  had  to  be  an 
official  and  public  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  alone  was  in- 
capable of  remedying  this  state  of 
affairs.  Indeed,  it  was  M.  de  Plehve 
himself  who,  alarmed  b}^  what  he  saw 
during  a  tour  in  the  provinces  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  discontent  of  the  peas- 
antry, made  this  public  avowal  after 
his  return  in  an  address  he  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  his 
ministry.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
de  Witte,  had  previously  been  author- 
ized by  the  Czar  to  assemble  commit- 
tees in  all  the  provinces  of  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition 
of  rural  economy.  The  convocation  of 
these  committees  and  the  work  done 
by  them  have  been  a  new  revelation. 
At  first  the  representatives  of  the 
Zemstovs  protested  against  their  ex- 
clusion from  these  committees.  Even 
a  congress  of  these  representatives,  un- 
authorized by  the  Government,  met  at 
Moscow  to  deliberate  on  the  situation 
of  the  country.  An  imperial  reprimand 
was  addressed  to  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  congress  through  the 
agency  of  the  Minister  Plehve,  but 
some  of  those  who  received  it — men 
holding  the  very  highest  rank  among 
the  nobles  and  landholders — declined 
to  accept  the  censure,  and  protested. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Count  P.  Hayden 
replied  to  the  imperial  reprimand  in  a 
famous  letter,  in  which  this  wealthy 
land  owner  and  conservative  speaks 
frankly  of  the  country's  situation,  the 
need  of  an  assembly  representing  the 


great  landed  interests  and  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  At  the  same  time,  in  some 
of  the  provincial  committees  tendencies 
of  an  evidently  constitutionalist  char- 
acter were  exhibited,  especially  at 
Voroniege,  etc.,  and  there  were  such 
incidents  as  the  demand  for  the  convo- 
cation of  a  States  General,  arrests  of 
eminent  members  of  the  committees, 
for  example  that  of  the  celebrated 
Schoolmaster  Bounakoff,  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tynoff,  a  landholder  of  the  Government 
of  Voroniege,  etc.  This  constitution- 
alist movement  has  even  become  so 
pronounced  that  the  well-known  writer, 
Peter  Struve,  left  St.  Petersburg  and 
went  abroad  to  edit  a  central  organ  of 
the  Russian  constitutionalists.  His 
journal,  the  Osvohojdenie  (Enfranchise- 
ment), has  more  capital  at  its  back  and 
is  more  widely  read  in  Russia  than  any 
newspaper  opposed  to  the  Government 
has  ever  been  before. 

In  the  presence  of  all  these  manifes- 
tations, and  in  view  of  the  fact,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  expanding  more  and 
more  every  day,  that  monster  strikes, 
political  manifestations  against  abso- 
lutism and  in  favor  of  liberty,  were  mul- 
tiplying with  a  rapidity  and  a  strength 
hitherto  unparalleled,  the  Government 
became  disconcerted  and  caused  a 
rumor  of  its  intention  to  grant  a  con- 
stitution to  be  circulated.  Thus  M.  de 
Plehve  himself,  recanting  his  early  ar- 
rogance, confessed,  in  a  conversation 
with  M.  Souvorine,  the  editor  of  the 
Novoie  Vremia,  that  the  only  issue  of 
the  actual  situation  was  the  constitu- 
tion. M.  de  Witte  went  even  still  fur- 
ther, and  told  the  celebrated  Russian 
savant,  Mendeleieff,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  convoke  an  Assembly  of 
Notables  next  August,  and  these  con- 
versations were  reproduced  in  the 
Osvohojdenie,  the  Enropeen,  and  other 
journals  in  foreign  countries.  This, 
then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  and  of 
opinions  in  Russia,  and  the  situation 
could  not  remain  unknowm  to  the  Czar 
Nicholas  II.  A  man  of  will  and  char- 
acter, confronted  by  such  a  condition, 
would  have  adopted  a  resolute  policy, 
would  have  acted  decisively.  It  is  not 
politic  to  try  to  avoid  the  inevitable,  to 
attempt  to  stay  the  irresistible  march  of 
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history.  But  Nicholas  II  is  known  to 
be  an  irresolute  man,  a  man  who  never 
dares  to  hold  fast  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  the  following  anecdote  suffi- 
ciently proves :  Two  of  his  ministers — 
General  Kouropatkine,  Minister  of 
War,  and  M.  de  Witte,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance— had  a  dispute  as  to  which  of 
them  should  have  the  supervision  of 
the  new  railway  line  in  Manchuria. 
The  Czar  sided  with  Kouropatkine 
when  the  matter  was  laid  before  him 
by  the  General,  and  was  about  to  issue 
an  order  in  his  favor.  Soon  after  comes 
M.  de  Witte  and  shows  that  the  super- 
vision of  the  railway  belongs  to  his 
department.  The  Czar  at  once  took  his 
part,  and  the  dispute  began  over  again. 
At  length,  the  Czar,  now  dragged  one 
way,  now  another,  cried  out  one  day : 
"  Let  me  hear  nothing  further  about  the 
matter,  let  me  alone !  "  The  ministers 
settled  the  affair  between  themselves, 
which  gave  occasion  for  a  wag  to  say : 
'*  You  see  clearly  there  is  no  longer  an 
autocracy  in  Russia  !  " 

This  indecision,  this  want  of  charac- 
ter, is  frightfully  apparent  in  the  mani- 
festo of  the  26th  of  February.  Com- 
pelled by  ''  the  historic  moment  "  and 
by  the  situation  in  Russia  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  to  do  something, 
pulled  and  hauled  about  by  the  par- 
tisans of  reform  in  one  direction  and  by 
the  enemies  of  all  progress  among  his 
courtiers  in  another,  the  Czar  writes  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  demonstrates 
the  disturbed  situation  of  the  country, 
confesses  that  something  must  be  done, 
but  does  not  indicate  any  reform,  does 
not  fix  on  any  definite  measure,  does 
not  open  any  new  path.  All  the  phrases 
in  the  manifesto  are  hopelessly  vague 
and  as  flat  as  the  cheerless  steppes  in 
certain  districts  of  his  empire.  Like 
every  one  else,  we  have  read  it  care- 
fully, and  all  we  have  found  in  it  is 
phrases.  To  speak,  in  truth,  of  keep- 
ing intact  the  "  whole  Russian  power," 
of  a  desire  ''  to  achieve  the  realization 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  '*  acts  of  our  predeces- 
sors "  (what  predecessors?  Nicholas  I, 
or  Alexander  II,  or  Alexander  III?)  ;  of 
the  sacred  duty  of  perfecting  and 
strengthening  "  order  "  (what  order?)  ; 
"  according  to  the  exigencies  of  truth  " 
(what  truth  ?)  ;  and  "  of  satisfying  the 


aspirations  (which  of  them?)  of  the 
people  " — to  speak,  we  repeat,  of  all  this 
has  no  meaning  at  all,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  give  definite  shape  to  those 
allusions  by  concrete  and  explicit  plans. 
But  not  a  word  of  any  such  plans,  noth- 
ing but  vague  allusions  to  the  "  re- 
quirements of  the  State  that  have  been 
actually  defined  "  (what  requirements? 
defined  by  whom?),  to  which  the  Czar 
"  has  been  pleased  to  devote  an  atten- 
tion from  which  nothing  shall  ever  di- 
vert him  "  (so  this  attention  was  not 
in  existence  before,  then?).  And  this  is 
all,  unless  we  care  to  refer  to  the  "  con- 
tinuation ( !)  of  the  application  of  the 
]:)recepts  of  toleration  inscribed  in  the 
fundamental  laws "  (how  well  this 
cruel  irony  hits  the  mark  in  the  case  of 
the  rationalistic  sects,  the  Jews,  etc.!), 
or  to  the  "  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  communal  property, 
so  as  to  permit  the  peasant  to  leave  the 
commune."  Nothing  about  preventing 
famines,  nothing  about  ameliorating 
the  economic  situation  of  the  country, 
nothing  in  reply  to  the  demand  for  local 
self-government  and  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  living  forces  of  the  nation  in 
its  adminstration  and  in  the  work  of 
bettering  its  condition  !  Nothing  but  the 
phrases  we  have  just  quoted,  nothing 
but  "  retrospective "  intentions,  and 
finally  we  have  the  crowning  mystifica- 
tion in  this  last  phrase,  which  produced 
a  general  shrugging  of  the  shoulders, 
even  in  Russia:  "We  command  our 
ministers  and  the  higher  functionaries 
under  our  ministers  to  submit  to  us 
their  opinions  on  the  accomplishment 
of  our  intentions." 

This  is  perfect.  So  a  manifesto  ha> 
been  published  in  which  it  is  acknowl- 
edged and  demonstrated  that  things  are 
at  a  standstill  and  cannot  remain  in  this 
position,  a  historical  and  official  cer- 
tificate is  granted  to  all  the  discon- 
tented parties,  testifying  that  they  are 
right — and  nothing  is  done  to  lessen 
their  discontent. 

It  is  incredible.  Consequently,  every 
one  is  astonished  and  criticises  severely 
the  manifesto  of  the  26th  of  February. 
Even  the  French  press,  the  most  indul- 
gent to  the  Czar,  is  full  of  sarcasm  and 
irony  in  his  regard.  As  for  the  revo- 
lutionists, they  are  enchanted.  Just 
think   of  it;   the   Czar  himself,   in   his 
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manifesto,  declares  that  things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are,  admits,  therefore, 
that  the  revohitionists  are  in  the  right, 
and  does  nothing  to  enable  the  country 
to  escape  from  this  situation !  And  as 
for  them,  they  set  to  work  with  re- 
doubled energy.  Strikes,  political 
manifestations,  collisions  with  the  pub- 
lic force  are  kept  going  on — and  with 
more  intensity  than  ever — at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Tiflis,  Batoum,  ^^^arsaw,  in  the 
Urals,  in  Siberia,  everywhere — and 
every  one  says :  "  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  !  "' 

The  following  is,  for  example,  the 
concluding  portion  of  an  article  in  a 
moderate  and  unprejudiced  journal 
which  reviews  the  manifesto  with  per- 
fect fairness  (the  Europcen,  No.  68)  : 


"  The  death  of  autocracy  is  inevitable.  They 
(the  Russian  Government)  wish  to  gain  time, 
and  all  they  gain  is  that  the  increased  hatred, 
contempt  and  shame  which  must  follow  them 
into  history  will  be  only  the  greater.  They  had 
opportunities,  and  they  have  one  still,  to  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  part  of  humanity 
that  thinks,  with  the  moderate  and  liberal  ele- 
ments of  Russian  society ;  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  listen  to  the  voice  which  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  provincial  committees.  But,  insen- 
sate that  they  are.  they  are  letting  the  chance 
slip  by  finally  and  forever.  For  we  are  already 
hearing  the  complaint  of  the  liberals : 
'  They  would  not  list  to  our  suppliant  voices — 
So  our  arms  shall  never  be  linked  with  theirs.' 
Czarism  is  losing  its  last  friends." 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  stern 
and  prophetic  words. 

Paris,  France. 


Freedom    in    the    Philippines 

By  a  Filipino 

[The  following  letter,  just  written  by  a  Filipino  about  the  present  course  of  affairs  in  those  islands, 
making  comparison  between  the  old  regime  and  the  present,  is  worth  the  trouble  of  reading  by  those 
Americans  who  talk  about  the  "  downtrodden  Filipino."  The  writer  was  formerly  an  out-and-out 
revolutionist,  not  only  against  Spain  but  also  against  the  United  States.  He  is  one  of  those  com- 
paratively very  few  Filipinos  of  pure  or  almost  pure  blood,  who,  while  having  little  property,  have  yet 
managed  in  one  way  or  anotiier  to  get  considerable  education  and  who  constitute  the  only  existing  nu- 
cleus of  a  "  middle  class"  in  the  islands. — Editor.] 


WHAT  used  I  to  be  able  to  do,  to 
say  and  to  think?  I  could  do 
many  things :  but  all  centered  in 
the  ability  to  attend  mass  where  I 
wished,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  left 
off  going,  and  the  scrupulous  female 
who  was  my  housekeeper  knew  it,  I  was 
on  nettles,  for  the  good  lady  confessed 
all  she  knew  to  the  "  padre,"  and  he 
would  denounce  me  to  the  authorities  as 
an  enemy  of  religion  and  of  the  State. 
Down  I  went  in  the  police  book  of  sus- 
pects, and  at  the  first  careless  step  away 
I  should  be  bundled  to  Fernando  Po 
[Spanish  deportees'  colony  in  Africa]. 

What  could  I  say?  That  the  friars 
were  saints  and  the  advance  sentinels  of 
Spanish  sovereignty.  T  must  speak  well 
of  the  Civil  Guard,  of  all  officials,  tho 
they  were  ladrones.  If  any  did  me  in- 
jury T  must  keep  quiet;  should  any 
phrase  imprudently  escape  me  that  might 
oflfend,  even  in  the  most    general    way. 


any  of  those  sacred  institutions  which 
inocked  the  Filipinos,  and  a  secret  agent 
heard  it,  I  might  as  well  prepare  my  bag- 
gage for  the  Marianas,  Ponape,  Jolo, 
Puerto  Princesa,  Iligan ;  they  used  to 
furnish  us  facilities  for  traveling  gratis 
and  for  seeing  the  ivorld. 

What  could  I  think?  I  could  and  I 
couldn't  think  what  I  pleased.  For  they 
made  me  confess  my  faults  to  the  con- 
fessor, and  it  was  sin  to  -think  that  the 
Government  robbed ;  that  the  friars 
usurped  all  the  maidens  of  the  village : 
that  the  ''  Civil  Guard  "  protected  la- 
drones  and  persecuted  honest  citizens. 
Such  thoughts  confessed  would  put  me 
in  the  green  book  of  the  police,  and 
threaten  me  with  a  journey  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  benevolent  Government  then 
ruling  my  fatherland.  "  Fatherland." 
did  I  say?  But  I  wasn't  allowed  to  use 
that  word. 

Everything  belonged  to  everybody  in 
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the  world  hut  its  owner.  I  once  had  a 
horse  1  had  raised  myself  and  was  very 
fond  of,  hesides  needing  it  for  my  own 
use.  The  administrator  of  the  friar 
estate  in  our  "  puehlo  "  took  a  fancy  to 
it ;  he  called  me  and  "  suggested  "  it  as 
a  good  gift.  I  hurried  to  Manila  with 
the  horse  and  sold  it  for  400  pesos. 
When  1  returned  I  was  jailed  for  going 
to  Manila  without  a  passport.  The  ad- 
ministrator saw  he  couldn't  get  the  horse 
anyway,  but  was  willing  to  take  the  400 
pesos  ;  through  his  intervention  I  got  out 
of  jail.  Naturally  I  didn't  feel  good  to- 
ward this  gentleman  ;  my  friar-confessor 
rebuked  me  for  thinking  evil  of  a  su- 
perior. I  don't  know  what  the  friar 
could  have  done ;  but  the  fact  is  that, 
without  any  questioning  of  me  about  the 
matter,  I  found  myself  one  morning  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  Paragua. 

What  can  I  do  now?  Of  course,  Pm 
not  permitted,  for  instance,  to  steal.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  can  I  be  robbed 
in  the  name  of  the  Government.  For  if 
I  am  I  have  recourse  to  the  press,  to  the 
courts,  to  the  Government  itself.  To  see 
the  Governor  I  don't  have  to  get  the 
recommendation  of  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate ;  I  only  tell  the  Secretary  my  wish 
to  see  the  Governor  to  ask  justice  of  him 
for  a  wrong;  I  am  announced  and,  lo, 
you  see  me,  a  humble  Filipino,  speaking 
tcte-a-tete  with  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Philippines.  And  if  I  furnish  proofs 
to  substantiate  my  claims,  they  are  in- 
vestigated, and  I  am  recalled  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  the  Governor  says :  "  I 
have  investigated  what  you  told  me  (and 
he  doesn't  '  thou  '  me,  either)  and  find 
it  true.  I  shall  take  steps  for  the  crimi- 
nal's punishment.  I  wish  all  Filipinos 
would  follow  your  example  when 
wronged — protest  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities and  claim  justice." 

If  now  it  occurs  to  me  to  think  that 
certain  agents  of  the  authority  are  not 
doing  as  they  should,  and  I  should  say 
so  in  confession,  what  of  it?  Truth  is,  I 
don't  confess  now,  just  as,  since  they 
ceased  to  execute  for  not  going  to  con- 
fession, many  Filipinos  no  longer  trouble 
themselves  about  the  Pope,  nor  the 
priest,  nor  any  one  who  would  meddle 
with  our  consciences.  Suppose  a  friar 
went  and  complained  to  our  present  au- 
thorities about  something  detrimental  to 
them  that  was  confessed  to  him?     He'd 


be  told:  "What  of  it?  Leave  folks  in 
peace  to  think  as  they  please.  Go,  say 
\'our  masses  and  sup  with  your  sweet- 
heart ;  1  have  enough  to  do  looking  after 
those  who  do  evil." 

As  for  my  right  of  speech :  To-day  1 
can  write  for  the  press  and  can  attend 
public  meetings,  where  I  can  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  taxes  are  too  high,  that  I 
oppose  Chinese  immigration,  that  1  de- 
test the  military  regime,  that  1  don't  like 
the  present  discrimination  between  the 
salaries  of  Americans  and  Filipinos  in 
the  civil  service,  that  it  is  wrong  that 
American  teamsters  get  more  pay  than 
Filipino  municipal  physicians,  or  that  i 
think  more  Filipinos  should  be  put  in  the 
prominent  Government  positions  in  place 
of  Americans,  who  cost  the  treasury  too 
much.  There  is  no  Filipino,  except  of  the 
sort  who  hope  to  gain  by  flattering  the 
Americans,  who  can't  speak  his  mind, 
and  he  runs  no  risk  of  being  deported  as 
an  enemy  of  American  institutions. 

I  see  Maese  Ravago  [editor  of  the 
friar  organ,  Lihertas,  sentenced  to  prison 
for  libeling  General  J.  F.  Bell]  and  a  few 
other  Spanish  newspaper  insinuators 
sardonically  smiling  as  they  whisper 
low :  "  Wait ;  they  will  exterminate  you 
as  they  did  the  American  Indians.  Look 
at  the  effect  of  the  war  in  Samar ;  re- 
member the  water  cure."  It  is  true.  For 
those  of  short  memories  these  hecatombs 
seem  horrible;  race  extermination  in 
America  raises  one's  hair  in  dread ;  the 
recollection  of  the  "  reconcentrations  " 
shocks  the  nerves.  But  we  who  remem- 
ber well  cannot  forget  that,  in  place  of 
''reconcentration,"  we  had  whole  pueb- 
los passed  under  the  knife,  a  thousand 
innocent  deportees  whose  whereabouts 
could  never  be  learned,  a  thousand  muti- 
lated by  cruelties,  a  thousand  shot  with- 
out knowing  why,  property  confiscated 
and  never  returned.  Government  levies 
whose  collection  seems  impossible,  con- 
science wronged,  and  a  virtual  slavery 
worse  than  the  traffic  in  African  1)lacks, 
because  the  latter  receive  no  promise  of 
protection  for  their  welfare.  These  edit- 
ors, who  now  turn  defenders  for  us  when 
w^e  don't  need  them,  never  used  to  say  a 
word. 

To-day  I  can  think,  speak  and  believe 
what  I  please.  I  can  speak  of  religion 
in  the  way  that  seems  best  to  me,  respect- 
ing the  religion  of  all ;  I  can  defend  my 
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rights  even  against  the  American  in  the 
highest  post  and  be  sure  of  obtaining 
justice;  I  can  work  for  the  future  of  my 
country  and  enter  poHtics  with  the  Fed- 
erals, the  NationaHsts,  the  Liberals  or 
the  Democrats — that  is,  I  can  labor  for 
annexation,  for  a  progressive  autonomy, 
or  a  free  "  fatherland  "  of  my  own. 


Just  at  this  moment  I  can  ask  no  more 
than  this.  Yes,  one  thing  more :  a  right- 
ing of  the  currency  troubles,  that  I  may 
be  paid  in  something  that  doesn't  de- 
preciate, since  the  merchants  fix  their 
prices  on  a  gold  basis.  [This  has  now 
been  done  by  Congress. — Editor.] 

Manila,  P    I. 


History    from    the    Standpoint    of    a    Biologist 

By    Professor    E.    E.    Slosson 


Of  the   Universitv    of  Wyoming 


WE  have  had  history   treated  as  a 
branch    of    physical    geography, 
according  to  which  the  charac- 
ter and  destiny  of  a  people  were  deduci- 
ble  from  the  analysis  of  the  soil  and  the 
mean  relative  humidity.     We  have  had 
history   considered   as   the   development 
of  religion  and  as  the  progress  of  ration- 
alism ;  history  which  is  mere  court  gossip 
and   history   which   has   been   extracted 
from  merchants'  ledgers;  history  which 
reads    like    a    biographical     dictionary, 
and    history    which    reads    like    a  book 
on    metaphysics.     But    the    history    of 
the     world     from     a    biological     stand- 
point,    as     the     cultivation     or     deteri- 
oration of  the  breed  of  men,  has  not  yet 
been   written.     A   brief   and   tantalizing 
glimpse  of  what  the   history  of  a  race 
would  be  if  developed  along  pure  Dar- 
winian lines.  President  David  S.  Jordan 
has  given  us  in  his  lectures  and  maga- 
zine   articles    on    "  The    Blood    of    the 
Nation."*     Altho  it  is  now  published  in 
book  form,  it  has  not  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  as  it  should,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  reviewers 
to  weigh  books  rather  than  read  them, 
apportioning  space  at  the  rate  of,  say,  an 
inch  to  the  ounce.     President  Jordan's 
little  book  might  have  been  entitled  "  The 
Survival  of  the  Unfit,"  for  he  considers 
only   the   decay   of   race,    which    results 
from  such  forces  as  war  and  coloniza- 
tion which  draw  away  and  destroy  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation,  leaving  the  in- 
ferior to  propagate  the  future  population. 
To  summarize  the  argument,  as  much 

♦  American  Dnitaiian  Association.     40  cents. 


as  possible  in  his  own  words,  ''  The 
blood  of  a  nation  determines  its  history  " 
just  as  the  character  of  a  man  determines 
his  acts,  but  it  is  equally  true,  tho  less 
obvious,  that  "  The  history  of  a  nation 
determines  its  blood,"  for  progress  may 
be  of  two  kinds,  advance  of  civilization 
and  improvement  in  the  race.  The  latter 
is  the  more  important,  for  the  best  of 
social  and  political  institutions  are  of 
little  value  in  the  hands  of  inferior  men. 
"  By  the  sacrifice  of  their  best,  or  the  emi- 
gration of  the  best,  and  by  such  influences 
alone,  have  nations,  races  fallen  from  first-rate 
to  second-rate  in  the  march  of  history.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  science  knows,  education  and  train- 
ing play  no  part  in  heredity.  The  change  in 
the  blood  which  is  the  essence  of  race-progress, 
as  distinguished  from  progress  to  civilization, 
finds  its  cause  in  selection  only.  .  .  .  No 
race  as  a  whole  can  be  made  up  of  '  degenerate 
sons  of  noble  sires.'  Where  decadence  exists, 
the  noble  sires  have  perished,  either  through 
evil  influences,  as  in  the  slums  of  great  cities, 
or  else  through  the  movements  of  history  or 
the  growth  of  institutions.  If  a  nation  sends 
forth  the  best  it  breeds  to  destruction,  the  sec- 
ond best  will  take  their  vacant  places.  The 
weak,  the  vicious,  the  unthrifty,  will  propa- 
gate, and  in  default  of  better  will  have  the  land 
to  themselves.  We  may  now  see  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  '  The  Man  With  the  Hoe,'  as 
painted  by  Millet  and  as  pictured  in  Edwin 
Markham's  verse.  He  is  not  the  product  of 
oppression.  He  is  primitive,  original.  His 
lineage  has  always  been  that  of  the  clown  and 
swineherd.  His  heavy  jaw  and  slanting  fore- 
head can  be  found  in  the  oldest  mounds  and 
tombs  of  France.  The  skulls  of  Engis  and 
Neanderthal  were  typical  men  of  the  hoe.  The 
'  lords  and  masters  of  the  earth '  can  prove  an 
alibi   when   accused   of   fashioning  the   terrible 
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shape  of  this  primitive  man.  And  men  of  this 
shape  persist  to-day  in  regions  never  invaded 
by  our  social  or  poHtical  tyranny,  and  their 
kind  is  older  than  any  exist inji  order.  That 
he  is  'chained  to  the  wheel  of  labor'  is  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  his  inipolencc." 

The  superiority  of  tlic  .\iiglo-Saxon 
over  the  French  is  due  to  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  which  in  England  con- 
tinuously forced  the  younger  sons  to 
mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
masses ;  so  the  race  which  peoples  Eng- 
hmd  and  America  are  almost  all  of  noble 
descent,  while  in  France  the  nobility 
were  kept  more  isolated,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  gentle  blood  gradually  became 
extinct  through  the  enervating  influ- 
ences of  wealth  and  idleness,  or  were 
killed  off  in  the  revolution. 

"  Since  that  day  the  '  best  the  nation  could 
bring '  have  been  w^ithout  decendants,  the  men 
less  manly  than  the  sons  of  the  Girondins 
would  have  been,  the  women  less  beautiful 
than  the  daughters  of  Lamballe.  The  political 
changes  which  arose  may  have  been  for  the 
better ;  the  change  in  the  blood  was  all  for  the 
worse." 

Other  influences  promoting  deterioration 
of  race  are  religious  and  irreligious 
intolerance,  such  as  guillotined  Lavoisier 
and  banished  the  Huguenots ;  the  celibacy 
of  priests  and  nuns,  which  has  made  a 
nation  of  atheists  by  preventing  the  de- 
vout from  having  any  descendants ;  in- 
discriminate charity  such  as  cultivates 
tne  cretin  and  insures  the  survival  of  the 
unfit,  and  the  constant  drawing  of  the 
brightest  young  men  to  the  cities  where 
the  conditions  of  life  are  so  unfavorable 
to  the  rearing  of  families. 

"  But  far  more  potent  for  evil  to  the  race 
than  all  these  influences,  large  and  small,  is 
the  one  great  destroyer — War.  .  .  .  The 
warlike  nation  of  to-day  is  the  decadent  nation 
of  to-morrow.  It  has  ever  been  so,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  ever  be." 

Greece  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  cowards.  ' 

"  Rome  fell  for  lack  of  men.  Had  the  Ro- 
mans been  still  alive,  the  Romans  of  the  old 
republic,  neither  inside  nor  outside  forces  could 
have  worked  the  fall  of  Rome." 

Switzerland  hired  out  her  bravest  to 
fight  for  French  kings  and  Italian  dukes. 
"  Spain  died  of  empire  centuries  ago." 
England  has  paid  dearly  for  her  empire, 
not  always  with  the  best  of  her  sons,  but 


still  with  men  picked  for  physical  qual- 
ities above  the  average.  In  our  own 
country 

"  it  cost  a  million  of  lives  to  get  rid  of  slavery. 
And  this  million.  North  and  South,  was  '  the 
best  the  nation  could  bring.'  As  it  will  take 
'  centuries  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  make 
good  the  tall  statures  mowed  down  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars,'  so  like  centuries  of  wisdomi 
and  virtue  are  needed  to  restore  to  our  nation 
its  lost  inheritance  of  patriotism.  .  .  .  We 
can  never  know  how  great  is  our  real  misfor- 
tune, nor  see  how  much  the  men  that  are  fall 
short  of  the  men  that  ought  to  have  been. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  voice  of  political  wisdont 
which  falls  from  the  bells  of  Christmas-tide : 
'  Peace  on  earth ;  good  will  toward  men ! '  " 

This  outline  resembles  the  canned 
beef  which  our  soldiers  got  in  Cuba,  the 
juice  is  all  taken  out  of  it  in  the  process 
of  condensing  it,  but  it  may  serve  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  book  as  presenting 
in  a  popular  form  a  line  of  thought  which 
is  almost  unknown  to  the  general  public 
and  has  been  ignored  for  the  most  part 
by  historians  and  sociologists.  Darwin- 
ism has  revolutionized  biology,  has  mate- 
rially modified  theology,  but  the  history 
we  teach  and  the  ethics  we  preach  are 
still  pre-Darwinian.  Yet  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
the  historians  of  the  past  have  described 
was  but  the  flicker  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
ripples,  and  they  have  ignored  the  deep 
and  all-controlling  currents.  Many  his- 
torians forget  "  What  constitutes  a 
State,"  and  describe  political  and  social 
institutions,  laws  and  customs,  as  tho 
they  were  things  in  themselves,  growing, 
conflicting  and  declining  like  living  be- 
ings. This  is  the  way  a  reporter  writes 
up  a  party,  just  as  tho  there  were  suits 
of  clothes  on  exhibition,  but  nobody 
worth  talking  about  in  them. 

We  hear  much  about  races,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  considered  as  unalterable 
entities,  just  as  species  used  to  be.  There 
are  dominant  and  subordinate  races,  we 
hear,  and  nothing  they  can  do  can  change 
their  relative  positions,  just  as  the  old 
Calvinists  used  to  talk  of  elect  and  non- 
elect  individuals.  This  fatalism  of  an- 
thropology, which  disregards  cause  and 
effect,  is  as  illogical  as  Oriental  fatalism. 

Theories  of  education,  government  and 
religion  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
violability of  the  germ-plasm  must  be 
very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
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lo-day,  but  just  what  they  will  be  no  one     attack  from  exactly  the  opposite  ground 


}  et  IS  competent  to  say.  Is  there  no  safe 
middle  ground  between  the  ethics  of 
Nietzsche  and  the  ethics  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi?  Can  we  be  both  charitable 
to  our  contemporaries  and  just  to  our 
posterity?  In  how  far  are  our  methods 
of  philanthropy  putting  a  premium  on 
incapacity  and  cultivating  the  unfittest? 
^J'hese  are  the  questions,  fundamental 
l)Oth  theoretically  and  practically,  which 
we  must  decide  by  deep  study  and  free 
discussion,  open-eyed  and  sans  phrase. 

President  Jordan  has  written  one  of 
those  books  which  arouse  in  the  reader 
a  great  desire  to  get  at  the  author  and 
ask  him  questions — a  few  hundred  of 
them.     We  have  not  all  the  patience  to 


that  soldiers  in  spite  of  their  extra-haz- 
ardous trade  have  not  been  deficient  in 
progeny?  To  follow  his  example  and 
quote  Kipling  when  statistics  are  lack- 
ing, did  not  the  absent-minded  beggars 
who  went  to  South  Africa  leave  children 
behind  for  whom  the  gold  and  silver 
showered  on  the  stages  of  the  London 
music  halls?  Will  not  the  biological 
historian  tell  us  that  the  soldier's  uniform 
and  decorations  have  been  evolved  like 
the  peacock's  tail  and  the  rooster's  comb 
largely  through  sexual  selection?  Is  it 
not  proverbial  that  the  English  girls  get 
the  "  scarlet  fever  "  and  the  American 
girls  the  "  blues  "  as  inevitably  as  other 
diseases  of  adolescence?     Then  there  is 


wait  twenty-five  years  for  the  cultivation     the  story  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 


of  the  field  which  this  colter-like  book 
has  cut  through.  We  feel  like  calling 
on  that  deiis  ex  machina,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, for  as  many  millions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  hasten  the  working  out  of 
the  theory  which  is  there  sketched  in  such 
bold  outlines. 

In  the  first  place  he  has  touched  upon 
only  half  his  subject.  He  has  given 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  races, 
but  has  not  told  us  how  they  rise.  What, 
for  example,  were  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  developed  so  many  geniuses  at  one 
time  in  so  small  a  country  as  Greece? 
How  to  cultivate  the  human  race  to  se- 
cure the  largest  possible  number  of  great 
men  is  the  most  important  problem  in 
the  world,  yet  only  a  few  men  like  Galton     which  the  bullets  fly  around  in  a  modern 


Russia,  w^ho  was  so  painfully  impressed 
by  the  extreme  ugliness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  Finn  village  near  the  capital 
that  he  ordered  his  handsomest  regiment 
of  guards  to  be  stationed  there  for  the 
w^inter.  The  results  of  this  autocratic 
experiment  in  stirpiculture  have  not  been 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  science.  We  are 
not  entirely  wdthout  statistics  bearing  on 
this  point,  for  there  is  the  Pension  Bu- 
reau, and  this  furnishes  ample  proof  that 
old  soldiers  are  not  lacking  in  descend- 
ants, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  military 
record — and  a  pension — will  overcome  a 
matrimonial  disparity  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  December  and  May. 
Considering    the    promiscuous    way    in 


and  Lepouge  have  ventured  to  attack  it 
scientifically.  We  have  excellent  treatises 
on  the  growth  of  cabbages,  and  we  know 
how^  to  get  any  form  of  dog  or  horse 
desired,  but  there  are  several  kinds  of 
men  very  much  needed  just  now,  and  we 
trust  to  luck  to  get  them. 

The  main  object  of  President  Jordan 
was  to  show  the  evils  of  war,  and  natu- 
rally he  has,  it  seems  to  me,  laid  a  dis- 
proportionate stress  on  this  single  factor 
of  race  deterioration.  One  might  argue 
that  our  present  comparatively  peaceful 
civilization  has  become  possible  only 
through  the  elimination  of  the  excessively 
belligerent,  through  ages  of  private  and 
public  warfare.  He  w'ho  fought  and  ran 
away  lived  to  transmit  the  discrete  con- 
stituent of  valor  to  his  descendants.    Or, 


battle,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
great  difference  in  valor  and  patriotism 
between  the  soldiers  who  are  hit  and 
those  who  are  missed.  It  certainly  seems 
that  there  are  many  other  forces  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  war  which  are  more 
important,  as.  for  example,  the  awful 
and,  in  part,  unnecessary  slaughter  of 
railroad  employees,  who  as  a  class  of 
picked  and  able  bodied  men  are  probably 
equal  to  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war. 

And  the  question  of  monasticism, 
which,  according  to  Galton,  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  Dark  Ages,  is  not  altogether 
one-sided.  It  was  not  alone  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  pious,  peaceable  and  studious, 
it  was  also  in  large  part  the  sterilization 
of  fanaticism.  When  one  reads  the  lives 
of  the  thirty  thousand  saints  given  by 


is  not  President  Jordan's  thesis  open  to    the  Bollandists  (if  any  one  ever  did)  and 
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notices  what  sort  of  men  they  were  for 
the  most  part  who  deprived  themselves 
of  posterity  "  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven's  sake."  he  will  he  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  had  contrihuted 
their  quota  to  the  population  the  per- 
centage of  lunacy  would  be  greater  now 
than  it  is.  Indeed  we  could  each  of  us 
name  some  sects  now  which  in  our  opin- 
ions could  adopt  celibacy  as  a  tenet  of 
their  faith  with  much  advantage  to 
future  generations. 

Certainly  far  more  dangerous  than 
religious  celibacy  at  present  is  scholastic 
celibacy.  Our  colleges,  which  are  his- 
torically the  outg^rowth  of  the  medieval 
monasteries  are.  some  of  them,  yet  per- 
petuating the  monastic  forms  and  ideals ; 
and  the  young  men  trained  in  such  colleges 
are,  as  President  Eliot  has  shown,  failing 
to  do  their  first  duty  as  men  and  as 
citizens.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  our  race  is  dying  at 
the  top.  We  are  reaching  a  stage  when 
the  words  of  Metellus,  spoken  in  the 
decadence  of  Rome,  do  not  sound  so 
strange  to  us :  "  Marriage  is  a  duty 
which,    however    painful,    every    citizen 


ought  manfully  to  discharge."  To  quote 
President  Roosevelt : 

"  The  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  avoids 
marriage  and  has  a  heart  so  cold  as  to  know 
no  passion  and  a  brain  so  shallow  and  selfish 
as  to  disHke  having  children,  is  in  effect  a 
criminal  against  tlic  race,  and  should  be  an 
object  of  contomptnous  abhorrence  by  all 
healthy  people." 

P)Ut  against  this  form  of  race  suicide 
there  has  been  discovered  no  remedy. 
When  a  people  begins  to  talk  about  the 
**  duty  "  of  marriage  it  is  about  time  to 
ring  down  the  curtain.  It  has  played  its 
part.  The  sturdy  and  prolific  race  which 
settled  New  England  is  dying  out  on  the 
old  soil.  There  are  some  bearing  the  old 
well  known  names  still  clinging  to  the 
old  farms,  but  they  have  neither  the 
morals,  the  intelligence  nor  the  energy 
of  their  progenitors.  If  not  crowded  out 
they  will  probably  sink  to  the  state  of  the 
poor  whites,  equally  well  born,  of  Ap- 
palachian America.  For  such  cases  of 
race  decay  neither  war,  selective  emigra- 
tion nor  the  other  causes  mentioned  by 
President  Jordan  seem  competent  alto- 
gether to  explain. 

Laramir,  Wyo. 
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The    Old    Black    Tea    Pot 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 


SITTING  by  the  chimney  corner  as 
we  grow  old,  the  commonest 
things  around  us  take  on  live  mean- 
ings and  hint  at  the  difference  between 
these  driving  times  and  the  calm,  slow 
moving  days  when  we  were  young. 

Now  here  beside  me,  for  instance,  is 
an  old  high  clock — the  kind  whose  one 
weight  hangs  on  groaning  chains — such 
as  the  first  Swedish  settlers  brought  with 
them  on  their  barkentine,  the  "  Key  of 
Calmar,"  the  first  vessel  to  sail  up  the 
bay  yonder,  then  silent  and  nameless. 

It  reminds  me  of  just  such  a  clock 
which  stood  in  a  farm  house  in  Pennsyl- 
vania fifty  years  ago,  and  of  a  little  cir- 
cumstance concerning  it  which  has  a 
curious  significance. 

I  was  a  visitor  one  fall  in  this  house,  a 


large  stone  homestead  set  on  a  low  hill 
with  its  barns  and  corn  ricks  and  cider 
presses,  hedged  in  by  orchards  and  roll- 
ing wheat  fields,  while  beyond  stretched 
miles  of  forests  of  oak  and  sycamore. 
Nowhere  in  this  country,  from  sea  to  sea, 
does  nature  comfort  us  with  such  assur- 
ance of  plenty,  such  rich  and  tranquil 
beauty  as  in  those  unsung,  unpainted 
hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  farmer's  family  belonged  to  what 
in  England  would  be  called  the  upper 
middle  class,  and  in  France  the  haute 
bourgeoisie.  Their  kinsfolk  were  the  small 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and  farmers  of 
country  places ;  these  men  drove  the 
plow,  the  women  milked,  cooked  and 
sewed.  But  there  was  a  Knabe  Grand  in 
the  parlor  and  fine  damask  in  the  linen 
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closet  and  on  a  couple  of  shelves  some  this  old  pot,  and  all  Molly's  plenishing 

books — Scott,    and    the    Spectator,    and  when  she  was  married  came  out  of  it." 

Bunyan's  Complete  Works,  cook  books  The  broken  tea  pot  was  significant  of 

arid  Caesar,  and  Black  on  the  Horse.  the  business  habits  of  the  average  Ameri- 

I  don't  believe  you  could  find  just  that  can  of  that  day.    He  worked  steadily;  he 

kind  of  people  now  in  the  whole  country,  had  scarcely  heard  of  speculation ;  if  he 

One    cool    September    afternoon    the  became  a  "  warm  "  man  it  was  by  dint 

clock  mender  came  to  the  farm  on  his  of  saving.    The  old  tea  pot  held  countless 

rounds.     He  drove  a  stout  gray  mare  in  comforts  denied,  counless  innocent  pleas- 

a  little  wagon  with  one  seat  and  a  box  ures  given  up.    His  object  in  work  or  in 

at  the  back,  in  which  were  his  tools  and  a  saving  was  to  educate  his  children — to 

basket  of  provisions,  for  he  made  long  push  them  on.    He  must  add  acre  to  acre 

journeys  across  the  Pennsylvania  moun-  to  the  farm  for  Joe;  he  must  help  Bill 

tains,  and  there  were  few  country  inns  into  the  law — "  Bill   had   a  gift  of  the 

in  those  days.    Each  farmer's  wife  when  gab ;  "  he  must  give  Harry  his  schooling 

he  was  going  away  gave  him  a  plentiful  for  the  ministry.    There  was  a  feeling  in 

''  piece  "   for   two   or  three   meals.     He  his  class,  almost  universal  then,  that  one 

managed  to  visit  a  farm  house  once  in  son  in  a  family  should  be  given  to  the 

each  year,  gathering  the  cream  of  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

gossip  from  the  Juniata  to  the  Ohio.  Twenty  years  later  I  went  back  to  the 

We   saw   him   coming    up    the    long  old    farm.      The    orchards,    the    yellow 

avenue  of  oaks  and  sycamores  waving  his  wheat   fields,   the   great   silent   woods 

whip  cheerfully.     He  had,  too,  a  little  were  all  swept  away.      In  their  stead 

horn  which  he  tooted  to  give  notice  of  a    vast    plain,     treeless    and    grassless, 

his  coming.     The  farmer    was    in    the  stretched  to  the  horizon.    Here  and  there 

meadows  a  mile  away,  but  his  wife  wel-  upon  it  huge  derricks  and  pyramids  of 

comed  him,  and  bade  him  carry  his  car-  hogsheads  of  petroleum  rose  against  the 

pet  sack  to  the  spare  bedroom,  for  it  was  sky.     The  farm  house  was  gone ;  in  its 

a  matter  of  course  that  he  would  stay  stead  were  the  shops  and  saloons  of  a 

all  night.  busy  drunken  town. 

Then  he  went  into  the  living  room  and  My  old  friends  had  struck  oil ;  their 

hurried,  box  in  hand,  to  the  high  clock  well  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State, 

in  the  corner.    His  hostess  ran  after  him  Money  poured  in  on  them  in  streams,  in 

with  an  anxious  face.  floods.    It  ceased  to  mean  to  them  educa- 

"  Yes.  yes,  I  understand,"  he  said,  and  tion  or  comfort  or  the  service  of  God.    It 

stepping  on  a  chair  put  his  hand  behind  was  power,  glory.     They  grew  drunken 

the  gilt  dragon  on  the  top  of  the  clock  with  the  thought  of  it.     The  old  people 

and  brought  out  a  black  earthen  tea  pot  hoarded  it  with  sudden    terror    lest    it 

with  a  broken  spout,  and  gave  it  to  her.  should  vanish.     Their  only  son  came  to 

**  I  know."  he  said,  with  a  significant  the  East  with  his  share  and  his  idiotic 

nod  as  she  hurried  away.     "  I  doctor  all  excesses   made  him  the   laughing  stock 

the  clocks  in   Pennsylvania  west  of  the  of  all   New   York.    He   was   known   as 

Alleghanies   and   there   is  not  one  in  a  Coal-Oil  Billy,  and  drove  every  day  on 

hundred  which  has  not  an  old  tea  pot  on  Broadway  in  a  four-in-hand  with  white 

the  top.     It  is  the  farmer's  bank."  horses  and  a  band  of  music.     He  died,  I 

Later  in  the  day  my  hostess  beckoned  believe,  in  an  almshouse, 

me  into  her  room  and  lifting  the  lid  of  the  This  was  thirty  years  ago.     You  will 

old  pot  held  it  before  me.    It  was  full  to  search  now  in  vain  in  that  neighborhood 

the  brim  of  coins,  gold  eagles,  silver  dol-  for  the  old  type    of    farm    and  farmer. 

lars,  Spanish  "  levies  "  and  ''  fips,"  even  There  are  no  longer  little  dairies  where 

copper  cents.  the  women  beat  their  fragrant  butter  into 

"This  is  our  bank,"  she  said,  with  a  shapes,  stamp  them  with  their  initial?,  and 

proud   smile.     "  We   started   it  the   day  send   them    proudly   into   market.      The 

after  we  were  married.    Penny  by  penny,  butter  is  made  by  men  en  masse  in  huge 

All  John  could  scrape  up.     My  money  creameries  and  handled  by  wooden  pad- 

for  butter  and  for  the  calves.    Jem  never  dies.    The  farmers'  daughters,  if  they  are 

could  have  got  through  college  but  for  well-to-do,  are  traveling  abroad ;  if  they 
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are  not,  tlie  girls  are  stenographers  or 
saleswomen  in  some  city. 

Nowhere  will  you  find  the  old  black 
tea  pot  hidden,  with  its  little  pathetic 
hoardings. 

Nowhere,  either,  will  you  find  the  mad 
craze  of  sudden  wealth.  Coal-Oil  Billy 
belonged  to  a  generation  that  is  dead. 

We  have  grown  used  to  money.  The 
handling,  the  increase  of  it,  is  the  chief 
business  of  life  now  with  most  of  us.  The 
farmer's  wife  no  longer  gives  her  mind 
to  the  small  ambitions  of  sewing  rag 
carpets  or  making  jelly.  Even  she  has 
her  little  investments.  She  keeps  an  eye 
on  certain  Western  gold  mines,  in  which 
she  has  secretly  "  taken  a  flyer,"  now  and 
then  ;  she  even  buys  on  a  margin  through 
a  broker,  unsuspected  by  her  husband 
or  the  boys. 

We  all  have  more  money  now  than  in 
the  old  days.     We  use  it  well  or  ill,  ac- 


cording to  our  temperaments.  But  am 
I  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  money  itself 
is  now  the  object  with  us  as  money  was 
not  among  decent  folk  in  that  earlier 
time?  Why  is  this?  Because  there  is 
now  in  this  country  a  distinctly  marked 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  which  has  only  ex- 
isted since  the  Civil  War.  We  want  to 
accumulate  our  hundred  thousand  or  our 
millions  because  they  will  buy  us  a  place 
in  that  class ;  buy  power  and  social  pres- 
tige for  us  ;  a  place  in  Newport,  a  title  for 
our  daughters,  a  house  in  Carlton  Ter- 
race. Our  fathers  starved  their  lives  to 
put  coins  in  the  old  tea  pot,  but  those 
coins  were  to  give  education  to  their  boys 
and  service  to  the  Lord. 

But  these  things  now  have  dropped  in- 
to a  secondary  place.  Money — money 
per  se — is  foremost. 

The  brew  of  the  old  black  tea  pot  is 
well  nigh  forgotten  among  us. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Coppee    to    Ronsarcl 

By   Curtis    Hidden   Page 
AFTER    RONSARD 

TOLEDO  had  a  custom,  long  ago, 
That  ere  he  claimed  a  Workman's  name  and  right 
Each  prentice  armorer  for  one  long  night 
Must  watch  and  toil  in  furnace-smoke  and  glow, 
A  master-work  in  steel  to  fashion  so. 
Supple  as  reed,  and  as  a  feather  light. 
Then  on  the  blade  of  it,  still  warm  and  bright, 
He  graved  his  Master's  name,  his  thanks  to  show. 

Ronsard,  for  thee  I  have  toiled  the  whole  night  long. 

My  humble  prentice  hand  for  thee  has  sought 
To  shape  the  sonnet,  flexible  and  strong 

Even  as  a  sword.     My  sounding  hammer  wrought 
Long  the  true  metal,  shining  from  the  flame. 
Now  on  the  blade  I  grave  thy  glorious  name. 

Columbia  University 
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More  Darwin  Letters 

L\)R  a  man  who  was  both  ill  and  busy 
all  his  (lays  Charles  Darwin  somehow 
managecl  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  correspondence.  To  the  great  mass 
of  letters  pul)lished  in  the  Life  and  Let- 
ters (1887)  are  now  added  782  others, 
and  the  editors  of  the  present  volumes  "^ 
declare  that  *'  at  some  future  time  [other 
])ersons]  may  find  interesting  data  in 
what  remains  unprinted." 

Not  quite  all  of  those  now  published 
are  by  Darwin.  A  number  addressed  to 
him  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  Francis  Galton  and  others  are  in- 
cluded. Almost  invariably  these  letters, 
whether  by  him  or  to  him,  relate  to  his 
work,  and  the  personal  element,  tho 
often  introduced,  is  but  incidental.  If 
ever  a  man  was  absorbed  in  his  work, 
that  man  was  Charles  Darwin. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  searcher  for 
facts.  His  own  patient  and  long  con- 
tinued experiments  with  barnacles,  earth- 
worms and  flowers  were  attended  by  a 
constant  delving  among  printed  works 
and  a  running  fire  of  questions  aimed  at 
friends  and  acquaintances  for  kindred 
data.  No  detail  was  too  insignificant  if 
it  bore  in  the  slightest  manner  upon 
some  considered  problem.  Tn  using  this 
mass  of  niinuticT  he  often  made  mistakes, 
some  of  them  amusing;  but  he  was  al- 
ways eager  for  criticism,  and  the  great- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  nature  are  re- 
vealed over  and  over  again  in  the  perfect 
candor  with  which  he  acknowledges  er- 
rors and  thanks  his  correspondents  for 
their  corrections. 

He  had  a  number  of  American  cor- 
respondents, and  to  some  of  these  he 
wrote  often  and  at  great  length.  The 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  converts  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  is  particularly  interesting. 
With  the  elder  Agassiz  he  occasionally 
exchanged  notes,  tho  Agassiz's  fierce  op- 
position to  the  evolutionary  theory  set  up 

*  MoiiE  Lettkr.s  op  Chari.es  Darwin.  Edited 
hfi  trnticix  Danrin  and  A.  C.  Reward.  New  York  • 
D.  Api)Ioton  &  Co.  2  vols,  (illustrated).  $5  00 
net. 


a  bar  between  them  which  could  not  well 
be  surmounted.  Ultimately  Darwin  came 
to  regard  him  as  superficial  and  vision- 
ary and  g'ave  him  no  further  attention. 
With  John  Fiske,  Chauncey  Wright  and 
Professors  J.  D.  Dana  and  A.  Hyatt 
there  is  also  an  interchange  of  letters. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  cor- 
respondence in  this  group  is  that  with 
B.  D.  Walsh.  Walsh  was  an  educated 
Englishman  who  had  known  Darwin  at 
Cambridge.  He  came  to  America  in 
1838,  settling  in  Illinois,  and  after  trying 
his  hand  at  many  labors,  began  the  study 
of  entomology  in  1858.  In  the  winter  of 
1868  he  was  appointed  State  Entomol- 
ogist of  Illinois.  About  1861  he  some- 
how came  across  a  copy  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  as  he  wrote  the  author,  "the 
first  perusal  staggered  me,  the  second 
convinced  me,  and  the  oftener  I  read  it 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  general 
soundness  of  your  theory."  His  letters 
give  a  most  vivid,  tho  perhaps  somewhat 
exaggerated,  account  of  the  position  of 
science  and  scientific  men  in  America 
forty  years  ago. 

Among  the  great  men  of  science  Dar- 
win's closest  friendships  were  with 
Hooker,  Lyell  and  Huxley.  Wallace  was 
a  lifelong  friend,  but  not  of  this  closer 
circle.  Hooker  was  his  brother  and  con- 
fidant in  all  things.  "  You  will  never 
know,"  wrote  Darwin  in  1862,  "  how 
much  I  owe  to  you  for  your  constant 
kindness  and  encouragement."  Hi? 
friendship  with  Lyell  began  early  and 
continued  without  interruption  until  the 
great  geologist's  death  in  1875.  Huxley 
was  sixteen  years  Darwin's  junior,  but 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  was 
such  at  the  age  of  34  that  he  was  one  of 
the  three  men  upon  whose  judgment 
Darwin  depended  for  a  verdict  on  the 
Origin  of  Species.  The  prompt  advocacy 
of  his  cause  which  Huxley  undertook 
was  the  beginning  of  a  warm  and  inti- 
mate friendship.  *'  Darwin,"  says  his 
son,  "  realized  to  the  full  the  essential 
strength  of  Mr.  Huxley's  nature ;  he 
knew,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  the 
delicate  sense  of  honor  of  his  friend,  and 
he  was  ever  inclined  to  lean  on  his  guid- 
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ancc  in  practical  matters  as  on  an  elder 
brother.  .  .  .  He  never  forgot  what 
his  theories  owed  to  the  tighting  powers 
of  his  '  "general  agent.*  "  When  Huxley 
was  ill  and  broken  down  with  overwork 
in  April.  1873.  Darwin,  with  seventeen 
other  friends  and  admirers  of  Huxley, 
presented  him  with  the  sum  of  $10,000 
and  requested  him  to  take  a  long-  rest, 
in  Darwin's  will,  moreover,  was  a  legacy 
of  $5,000  to  Huxley,  "  as  a  slight  memo- 
rial of  my  lifelong  aflfection  and  respect 
for  him." 

Darwin  confesses  that  at  10^/2  years 
of  age  he  was  very  passionate  and  quar- 
relsome and  that  he  swore  like  a  trooper. 
This  temper  he  wholly  outgrew,  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  free  from  personal  ani- 
mosity are  all  his  expressions  written 
during  the  controversial  period  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Origin.  He 
frequently  reproved  Huxley  for  his  pug- 
nacity, and  in  1856  he  wrote:  "How 
strange,  funnv  and  disgraceful  that  near- 
ly all  (Faraday  and  Sir  J  Herschel  at 
least  exceptions)  our  great  men  are  in 
quarrels  in  couplets  ;  it  never  struck  me 
before."  But  his  wide  benevolence  came 
to  be  sorely  tried  a  few  years  afterward, 
and  several  times  he  is  found  breaking 
out  against  Sir  Richard  Owen.  Pre- 
vious to  1859  Owen  appears  to  have  had 
certain  inclinations  toward  acceptance  of 
the  theory  of  modification  of  species,  but 
his  obstinacy  or  vanity  prompted  him 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Ori- 
gin to  ally  himself  with  the  orthodox 
party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  slashing  review  of  Dar- 
win's book  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
April,  i860,  and  that  he  primed  Bishop 
Wilberforce  for  his  ridiculous  address 
before  the  Oxford  meeting  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year.  Both  Huxley  and 
Darwin  charged  him  with  deceitfulness, 
with  pretending  one  thing  in  one  place 
and  the  onnosite  in  another.  Writing  to 
Hooker  in  t86t.  Darwin  savs :  "I  am 
becoming  quite  demoniacal  about  Owen 
— worse  than  Huxley.  .  .  .  But  I  mean 
to  try  and  get  more  ang-elic  in  my  feel- 
ings." And  again  Tto  Huxley).  "What 
a  humbug  he  is !  " 

There  is  nothing  of  striking  noveltv 
revealed  in  these  additions  to  Darwin's 
correspondence,  and  no  new  light  is 
thrown   upon   his   character.      Thev  but 


amplify  and  illumine  what  the  world  al- 
ready knows.  It  was  Huxley  who  found 
in  him  "  something  bigger  than  ordinary 
humanity — an  unequaled  simplicity  and 
directness  of  purpose — a  sublime  unself- 
ishness;  "  and  the  intellectual  world, with 
no  dissenting  voice,  acknowledges  the 
justness  of  the  tribute. 

Miss   Keller's  Autobiography 

Miss  Keller's  book,*  if  it  did  nothing 
else,  would  serve  at  least  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  education  and  the  su])reme 
importance  of  the  individual  soul.  In 
deed,  in  an  age  which  had  less  confidence 
in  both  or  either  of  these  things,  the  re- 
sults which  this  book  exists  to  chronicle 
would  have  been  impossible ;  for,  viewed 
from  one  point  of  view,  they  constitute 
the  most  extraordinary  triumph  of  indi- 
vidual education  that  has  ever  been 
achieved. 

The  facts  of  Miss  Keller's  life  are 
pretty  well  known.  She  was  born  at 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  in  June,  1880.  In 
February,  1882,  just  as  she  was  begin- 
ning to  learn  to  speak,  she  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  which  left  her  totally  deaf 
and  blind.  For  the  next  five  years  noth- 
ing whatever  appears  to  have  been  done 
for  her  in  point  of  discipline  or  educa- 
tion ;  she  was  allowed  to  do  pretty  much 
as  she  liked  and  to  express  herself  by 
gesture  as  she  could.  During  this  time 
she  was  probably  employed  for  the  best 
in  laying  up  that  store  of  physical  health 
and  vigor  which  she  has  since  found  so 
invaluable.  In  March,  1887,  Miss  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  who  had  been  her- 
self educated  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  went  to  Tuscumbia  and  began  her 
instruction.  To  this  devoted  teacher  and 
friend,  whose  care  and  attendance  has 
been  almost  unceasing,  who  has  been  her 
window  upon  the  world,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  overrate  Miss  Keller's  obligation, 
gifted  as  she  is.  To  estimate  that  debt 
one  must  appreciate  fully  what  Miss  Kel- 
ler herself  was  and  what  she  has  become. 

The  situation  has  two  sorts  of  inter- 
est :  the  scientific  interest  attaching  to 
the  girl's  education,  which  is  provided 
for  by  a  supplement  containing  copious 
extracts  from  Miss  Sullivan's  letters  en 

*  The    Stout    of   My    Life.     By   Helen   Keller. 
New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 
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the  subject,  and  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  pupil's  proper  experience,  vastly 
the  more  significant,  which  is  supplied 
by  her  own  narrative  and  letters.  We 
have  read  a  good  deal  of  writing  by  the 
blind,  and  as  a  general  thing  the  most 
vital  matters,  which  one  wishes  most  to 
know,  are  those  of  which  they  fail  to  tell. 
If  they  write  at  all,  they  do  so  under 
such  disadvantages  that  they  write  very 
poorly;  or  else  they  confine  themselves 
to  subjects  of  which  their  knowledge 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  merely 
speculative  and  conjectural.  But  not 
only  does  Miss  Keller  write  of  what  we 
most  wish  to  hear,  she  also  writes  with 
a  literary  skill  unusual  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  nothing  less  than  aston- 
ishing when  her  peculiar  difficulties  are 
considered. 

Only  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much 
of  language  depends  for  its  meaning  on 
sight  and  hearing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  her  task,  may 
we  form  some  idea  what  it  was  for  her 
to  write  her  book — a  book  which  we  ven- 
ture to  think  owes  its  interest  fully  as 
much  to  an  admirable  personality  behind 
it  as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made.  At  fourteen,  when 
she  was  at  the  Wright-Hummason 
school,  she  wrote  in  her  diary :  *'  I  find 
that  I  have  four  things  to  learn  in  my 
school  life  here,  and,  indeed,  in  life — to 
think  clearly  without  hurry  or  confusion, 
to  love  everybody  sincerely,  to  act  in 
everything  with  the  highest  motives,  and 
to  trust  in  dear  God  unhesitatingly." 
One  who  has  received  this  revelation 
at  fourteen  surely  needs  no  allowance 
of  ours. 

A  single  word  of  criticism  in  conclu- 
sion. Her  own  writing,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
woven  out  of  two  strands ;  the  one  neces- 
sarily acquired  at  second  hand,  the  other 
distinctly  original  and  her  own — as  in 
the  following  extract,  where  our  italics 
emphasize  the  latter : 

"  Three  frolicsome  little  streams  ran  through 
it  from  springs  in  the  rocks  above,  leaping  here 
and  tumbling  there  in  laughing  cascades  wher- 
ever the  rocks  tried  to  bar  their  way.  The 
opening  was  filled  with  ferns,  which  completely 
covered  the  beds  of  limestone  and  in  places  hid 
the  streams.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  was 
thickly  wooded.  Here  were  great  oaks  and 
splendid  evergreens,  with  trunks  like  mossy  pil- 
lars, from  the  branches  of  Avhich  hung  garlands 


of  ivy  and  mistletoe,  and  persimmon  trees,  the 
odor  of  zvhich  pervaded  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  wood — an  illusive,  fragrant — something 
that  made  the  heart  glad." 

This  is  the  vein  in  which  she  is  at  her 
best : 

"  All  my  early  lessons  have  in  them  the  breath 
of  the  woods — the  fine,  resinous  odor  of  pine 
needles,  blended  with  the  perfume  of  wild 
grapes ;  " 

and, 

"  Few  know  what  joy  it  is  to  feel  the  roses 
pressing  softly  into  the  hand,  or  the  beautiful 
motion  of  the  lilies  as  the}-^  sway  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze.  Sometimes  T  caught  an  insect  in 
the  flower  I  was  plucking,  and  felt  the  faint 
noise  of  a  pair  of  wings  rubbed  together  in  a 
sudden  terror,  as  the  little  creature  became 
aware  of  a  pressure  from  without ;  " 

this,  and  the  reflective  strain.  And  on 
this  account  we  feel  a  jealousy  of  what- 
ever is  likely  to  crush  her  own  impres- 
sions under  the  weight  of  that  which  is 
merely  traditional  and  derivative.  This 
will  be  for  her  the  danger  of  that  educa- 
tion, the  education  "  like  other  girls,"  of 
which  she  is  so  nobly  ambitious.  For 
with  her  delicacy  of  sentiment,  her  natu- 
ral sensibility  and  her  feeling  for  style 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
she  may  by  sticking  to  her  own  best  vein 
do  something  worth  while  in  letters. 


Life  in  Mind  and    Conduct 

It  has  been  said  of  John  Morley  that 
his  very  hope  is  melancholy  and  his  pa- 
tience savors  of  despair,  so  long  are  the 
evolutionary  periods  he  postulates  on 
which  we  must  attend  for  any  vital  ac- 
complishment ;  and  the  same  comment 
may  be  made  on  Henry  Maudsley  in  his 
latest,  and  probably  his  last  living,  dis- 
closure to  the  public*  In  Life  and  Con- 
duct he  has  left  us,  as  it  were,  the  testa- 
ment of  his  reflection  and  experience  on 
things  in  general.  It  might  be  described 
as  the  paean  of  a  purged  mind ;  with  his 
maturity  the  scales  have  fallen  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  beholds — the  emptiness  of 
things  !  The  book  is  a  kind  of  empiricist 
ethics,  the  wisdom  of  life  of  a  modern 
Ecclesiastes,  a  harmonization  upon  the 
theme  of  vanity,  irony,  nothingness ;  an 
adjuration  to  "  gather  ye  rosebuds  while 

•  Life  in  Mind  and  Conduct.  By  Henry  Mauds- 
ley.     New  York  r  The  Macmlllan  Co.     $3.50  i^et, 
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ye  may,"  albeit  on  scientific  lines,  toned 
to  the  ever-present  sense  of  helplessness 
and  hopelessness,  and  ending  on  the  ter- 
rible dominant.  "  May'st  thou  never 
know  the  truth  of  what  thou  art !  "  His 
seems  to  be  an  intellect  subdued  to  what 
it  works  in,  the  medium  of  pathological 
observation  and  rational  analysis,  with- 
out much  lift  or  lilt;  drilled,  disciplined 
away  from  elasticity,  yet  with  a  cutting 
edge  of  **  soberly  reflecting  "  penetration. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  meet  a 
trained  and  able  mind,  and  read  an  every- 
where interesting  book,  written  boldly  in 
a  clear  and  steady  style,  tho  full  of  clev- 
erness rather  than  of  helpfulness :  rising 
at  times  to  eloquence,  and  full  of  that  op- 
posite thought  to  one's  own  which  is,  as 
often  said,  the  test  of  the  reader;:  con- 
scious in  its  sententiousness  at  times,  amd 
charged  with  epigrams  and  characterized 
by  a  straining  of  antitheses  and  a  wring- 
ing out  from  the  statement  of  all  that 
there  is  in  it,  which  marks  a  regulated 
meditation,  the  fruit  of  years  and  time- 
It  can  have  been  no  lightly  written  book 
and  yet  is  easy  reading. 

Its  distinguishing  ethical  quality  is  a 
disillusioned  view  of  human  existence;  a 
detached  standpoint,  if  not  of  pity,  then 
of  calm  comprehension ;  almost  a  world- 
weary  atti'ude.  contemplating  as  from 
above  "  the  race  of  mortals,"  where  "one 
event  cometh  alike  to  all  "  and  the  race, 
like  the  individual,  lies  down  to  perish 
forever.  The  universe,  as  explicated  by 
scientific  method,  appears  as  an  obses- 
sion to  him ;  permanently  present,  sad- 
dening his  thoughts  and  sterilizing  his 
emotions.  Reason  he  deprecates  as  an 
instrument  of  the  infinite,  an  organon  in- 
ferior to  feeling ;  yet  "  the  obscure  inti- 
mations of  feeling  which  seem  limitless, 
are  they  of  more  cosmic  value  than 
knowledge?"  (p.  223).  "Reason  and 
feeling  speak  different  languages  and 
cannot  speak  to  one  another  intelligibly. 
The  truths  of  feeling  are  dis- 
cerned by  feeling,  and  the  life  and  joy  of 
it  are  to  be  folly  sometimes"  (p.  433). 
At  times  his  physicalism  preaches  well : 
"  So  stuffed  is  man  with  conceit  of  his 
spirituality  and  contempt  of  his  animal- 
ity  that  he  willfully  ignores  or  stubborn- 
ly neglects  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
production  of  spirituality  in  him  "  (p. 
346),     At  times  he   falls  into  a   cheap 


dcitication  of  the  facts:  "Things  have 
presumably  gone  right  the  way  they  have 
gone  on  earth,  the  universe  being  ruled 
on  rigorous  lines  "  (p.  424)  ;  "  did  ever 
mortal,  mighty  or  mean,  die  except  when 
it  was  right  he  should  die?"  (p.  439), 
the  "  inexorable  order  of  things  "  being 
never  absent  from  his  mind.  His  cyni- 
cism is  frecjuently  in  evidence :  "  Augus- 
tine spoke  well  when  he  said  that  wisdom 
in  the  world  is  driven  to  place  itself  un- 
der the  protection  of  folly,  for  fools  are 
in  a  preponderating  majority  "  (p.  380)  ; 
and  always  his  epigrams  abound:  "For 
wisdom,  then,  to  imagine  that  it  can  do 
without  folly  in  the  world  is  just  the 
folly  of  wisdom"  (p.  381).  He  forces 
the  note  to  exaggeration :  "  History  is  in 
the  main  a  monotonously  hideous  record, 
and  pre-history  without  doubt  a  long  ob- 
livion, of  successions  of  wars  and  slaugh- 
ters" (p.  169).  He  enjoys  his  paradox.  He 
indulges  in  some  almost  senile  specula- 
tions, like  the  notorious  posthumous  opus 
of  the  German  Gelehrter,  wherein  for 
once  his  liberated  faculties  have  their 
fling,  like  a  horse  in  pasture ;  vagaries 
that  in  his  case  would  seem  deliberately 
fostered  as  the  only  possible  illumination 
to  be  found  on  the  limited  horizon  of  his 
positivism. 

Yet  if  the  book  is  occasionally  a  re- 
pository of  what  not  to  think,  even  this 
part  is  brilliantly  executed,  and  there  is 
much  that  is  witty  and  is  wise,  and  many 
decidedly  original  propositions  of  no  in- 
considerable value,  if  mainly  for  contro- 
versial purposes  or  for  exercise  in  the 
gymnastic  of  thought.  In  short,  here  is 
a  book  which  is  a  stimulus  to  the  thinker 
and  a  pleasure  to  read,  with  a  wealth  of 
material  barely  indicated  by  the  quota- 
tions we  have  given ;  yet  by  no  means  a 
gospel  of  life,  but  rather  a  bit  of  iri- 
descent pessimism,  of  indurated  positiv- 
ism, the  "  farewell  forever  "  to  life  of  a 
scientific  mind,  which  will  do  the  healthy 
no  harm  to  contemplate  and  may  help  the 
wise  to  point  the  applications  of  his 
thought. 

Round    the    Horn    Before    the    Mast.     By   A. 

Basil  Lubbock.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  ^2.00  net. 

Real  life  at  sea,  with  its  suffering  and 
dangers,  its  work  and  its  pleasure,  is  de- 
picted in  this  stirring  narrative.     Ther^ 
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is  no  attempt  to  idealize  or  sentimental- 
ize ;  the  record  of  life  day  by  day  is  given 
with  what  seems  an  undeviating  fidelity 
to  fact.  From  the  day  when  the  author, 
as  an  "  ordinary  seaman,"  goes  aboard 
the  four-masted  barque  "  Royalshire,"  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  till  the  day 
when  the  crew  are  discharged  in  the  har- 
bor of  Liverpool,  we  have  an  intimate, 
almost  photographic,  account  of  the 
ship's  history.  The  crew,  on  the  whole, 
were  well  treated.  The  "  old  man,"  the 
captain,  happened  to  be  a  mild  one,  and 
besides  the  British  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  seamen  are  stringent  and  sweep- 
ing, so  that  the  frightful  barbarities  no- 
toriously practiced  on  American  mer- 
chant vessels  found  no  counterpart  on 
the  ''  Royalshire."  The  sufferings  en- 
dured, however,  were  many  and  severe. 
Food  grew  scarce,  the  personal  luxuries 
laid  in  by  the  crew  became  exhausted, 
and  the  long  battle  with  the  elements 
about  the  Horn  so  bruised  and  battered 
the  seamen  that  several  had  not  recov- 
ered at  the  journey's  end.  One  gets  some 
adequate  idea  in  these  pages  of  a  real 
storm,  with  great  waves  breaking  over 
the  decks,  the  ship  lying  almost  on  her 
beam  ends  and  the  yards  pointing  up 
and  down.  Many  of  the  crew  are  terror- 
ized ;  "  one  of  the  '  dagos  '  gives  a  shrill 
shriek  which  rings  like  the  cry  of  a  wild 
bird  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest."  But 
our  author  will  not  confess  to  fear ;  "  as 
for  myself  I  am  in  raptures  with  the 
'magnificent  sight  and  delicfht  in  the  tre- 
mendous experience."  A  general  run  of 
fair  weather  succeeds  the  stormy  experi- 
ences of  the  Cape  Horn  region,  and  the 
good  ship  reaches  Queenstown  on 
Christmas  Day,  exactly  four  months 
from  the  day  she  spread  sail. 

Hidden    Manna.      By   A.    J.    Dawson.       New 
York:    A.  S.  Barries  &  Co.,  ^r.50. 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  we  travel 
so  much  and  so  rapidly  these  days  gives 
us  an  uneasy  curiosity  to  penetrate  into 
the  hidden  life  of  the  places  of  which  we 
have  a  half  knowledge.  So  in  this  Hid- 
den Maim  a,  besides  the  interest  of  the 
story  itself,  with  its  usual  mixture  of  love 
am!  friendshii)  and  hate,  we  find  the  ad- 
ditional allraction  of  a  most  intimate 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  Moors,  not  in 
much   described  Tangier,   but  in  towns 


where  the  European  scarcely  ever  ven- 
tures. The  crumbling,  sun-painted  gates 
and  mosques  of  Ed-dar  and  the  passion- 
ate people  who  crowd  its  narrow,  intri- 
cate streets  are  portrayed  with  unusual 
vividness. 

Wee  Macgregor.  By  J  J.  Bell  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  ^i.oo 

Wee  Macgregor  is,  as  might  be 
guessed,  a  canny  Scots  boy  of  Glasgow, 
whose  humor  is  said  to  have  set  all  Scot- 
land a  laughing ;  it  has  invaded  London 
with  smiles,  and  now  threatens  America. 
A  jest's  prosperity,  one  knows,  lies  with 
the  hearer,  and  Wee  Macgregor  must 
speak  for  himself.  He  has  been  per- 
suaded to  recite  a  piece  before  his  kins- 
folk : 

'■  '  I'll  no'  dae  the  yin  aboot  the  burnia'  boy.' 
said  Macgregor,  suddenly. 

'  Weel,  dae  anither,'  said  his  grandfather. 

'  He  disna  ken  anither,'  his  mother  inter- 
posed. '  It  tuk  me  six  month  to  learn  him 
the ' 

*  Ay,  I  ken  anither.  I  learnt  it  frae  Wulle 
Thomson,'  her  son  interrupted. 

'  Whit's  it  aboot  ? ' 

'  I'll  no  tell  till  I  recite  it.' 

'  Recite  it  then.' 

jNIacgregor  put  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and,  after  several  false  starts  and  giggles,  de- 
livered the  following: 

'  Yin,  twa,  three — • 
My  mither  catched  a  flea. 
We  roastit  it,  an'  toastit  it, 
An'  had  it  to  wur  tea.' 

'  That's  a'  1  ken,'  he  concluded,  bursting  out 
laughing." 

The  Poets  of  Transcendentalism.  An  An- 
thology. Edited  by  George  Willis  Cooke. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^2.00 
net. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  make  up  an 
anthology  of  the  New  England  transcen- 
dental poets,  with  a  proper  introduc- 
tion giving  the  historical  significance  of 
the  movement  and  with  brief  biogra])h- 
ical  notices  of  the  various  writers  includ- 
ed. Despite  the  vast  amount  written  on 
the  literature  of  that  period,  it  still  cries 
out  for  adequate  treatment — most  of  the 
recent  books  on  the  subject  do  indeed 
actually  disfigure  it  by  silly  unrestrained 
enthtisiasms.  Stich  a  volume  as  the  pres- 
ent compilation  by  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  gen- 
uine help  toward  a  comprehension  of  the 
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movement.  Only  wc  could  wish  that  a 
theological  bias  were  not  quite  so  mani- 
fest in  (Iccidinq-  the  selections.  As  a 
strikini;-  illustration  of  our  complaint  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  amon^s^  the  poems 
of  Edward  Rowland  Sill  the  editor  in- 
cludes '*  A  Prayer,"  a  rather  hymn-book- 
ish effusion  beginning-.  *'  O  God.  our 
Eather.  if  we  had  but  truth !  "  and  omits 
that  haunting  and  original  poem,  "  The 
Fool's  Praver." 

Unitarianism  in  America.  By  George  Willis 
Cooke.  Boston  :  The  American  Unitarian 
Association,  ;5l2.oo  net. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind,  whatever 
one's  theological  or  religious  position 
may  be,  the  story  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  many  seri- 
ous reflections.  History  records  few 
changes  in  religious  life  and  belief  more 
rapid  or  more  complete  than  the  change 
which  culminated  in  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment in  New  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  To  appreciate  the 
extent  of  that  change  one  needs  only  to 
consider  two  such  facts  as  these :  that  of 
the  first  twenty-five  churches  founded  in 
Massachusetts,  each  of  them  founded  on 
the  strictest  Calvinistic  basis,  tzvcnty  al- 
lied themselves  with  this  movement,  and 
that  of  the  thirteen  Congregational 
churches  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the 
division  all  but  one  became  Unitarian ! 
What  was  the  significance  of  this 
change?  What  were  the  causes,  per- 
sonal and  intellectual,  that  brought  it 
about?  What  has  been  its  effect  on  the 
religious  and  moral  life  of  the  nation? 
What  is  the  distinctive  contribution  that 
Unitarianism  has  made  to  the  religious 
and  social  problems  of  the  time?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  treated  at 
length  in  this  volume.  Tho  not  very  pro- 
found, it  must  be  said  that  on  the  whole 
the  treatment  is  broad  and  fair.  The 
author  exhibits  a  genuine  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm in  his  subject,  but  his  book  is 
singularly  free  from  all  offensive  parti- 
sanship. 

.^ 

The  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  Guy  Wetmore 
Carryl.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$1.30. 

A  novel  written  to  show  the  possible 
evils  attending  our  form  of  government 
where  labor,  capital  and  political  corrup- 


tion furnish  contending  motives  against 
law  and  order.  lUit  the  least  ambitious 
part  of  the  story  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
I  he  author  shows  animation  and  a 
charming  facility  for  interpreting  the 
lighter  phases  of  romantic  experiences. 
And  he  has  given  a  notable  expression 
of  a  drunken  man's  frenzied  spirituality. 
lUit,  withal,  the  thing  is  incomplete,  as 
if  the  author  became  so  enthusiastic  over 
his  own  idea  that  he  hurried  off  to  the 
publisher  with  it  before  the  situation  was 
thoroughly  developed.  One  must  en- 
courage talent,  stimulate  genius  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  to  whatever  is  the 
correct  standard  of  excellence.  There- 
fore possibly  the  wisest  comment  to  be 
made  upon  this  story  is  to  say  that  it  is 
"  promising." 

Before  the    Dawn.      By  Joseph   A.   Altsheler. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  story  of  social  and  political  life  in 
Richmond  just  before  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy.  And  much  more  graphic 
accounts  of  the  same  period  have  already 
appeared  in  recent  fiction.  Still  the  tale 
is  interesting,  suited  to  the  taste  and 
literary  simplicity  of  the  average  reader. 
As  often  happens  in  these  novels  of  the 
Confederacy,  a  beautiful  woman  runs  the 
i.iockade  between  the  two  armies  and  gets 
herself  helped  through  lonely  midnight 
adventures  by  the  gallant  hero,  and  altho 
nothing  regrettable  happens,  the  situation 
is  suggestive,  the  more  so  since  these 
pretty  female  spies  in  Southern  war 
novels  are  in  a  sense  romantic  memorials 
of  one  "  Belle  Boyd,"  a  woman  who  re- 
flected little  credit  upon  the  virtue  of  her 
sex,  however  loyal  her  services  were  to 
the  Confederacy. 

Richard    Rosny.      By    Maxwell   Gray.      New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

Books  are  in  so  far  "  like  folks  "  that 
they  have  a  subtle  aura  defying  analysis, 
which  influences  for  or  against  them  and 
with  which  their  worth  or  lack  of  it  as 
virtuous  objects  has  nothing  to  do. 
Thus,  often,  we  find  really  estimable  be- 
ings whose  moral  tone  is  conventionally 
unobjectionable  proving,  nevertheless, 
wholly  unengaging.  Richard  Rosny  is 
well  written,  carefully  thought  out  and 
not  uninteresting  in  a  way,  and  still  it 
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fails  to  make  its  mark.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  its  hero,  who,  instead  of  being- 
commanding,  as  his  author  plainly  in- 
tended him  to  be,  is  on  the  whole  in- 
effective and  inconsistent,  or  to  the  epi- 
sodes in  which  he  figures,  none  of  which 
is  particularly  exemplary,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide.  The  writer's  purpose  is  not 
paltry  and  one  respects  her  intention,  but 
her  accomplishment  has  hardly  proved 
adequate  in  this  case. 

The   Pagan  at  the  Shrine.     By  Paul  Gwynne 
New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50  net. 

A  recently  published  novel  dealing- 
more  or  less  frankly  with  the  policy  and 
personnel  of  a  certain  important  institu- 
tion at  Rome  has  created  such  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  maga- 
zine here  that  it  is  interesting  to  specu- 
lr.te  as  to  what  will  occur  when  The 
Pagan  at  the  Shrine  falls  under  its 
judgment;  for  here  indeed  is  the  Holy 
Order,  with  its  diplomacy  and  ambition, 
exploited  by  an  intimate  hand.  The  tale 
carries  us  to  Spain  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  Queen 
Christina  has  been  compelled  to  declare 
the  Company  of  Jesus  banished  from  her 
dominions  because  of  the  high  disfavor 
in  which  monastic  institutions  are  held 
by  the  plague-stricken  people.  The  real 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  however,  is  the 
bosom  of  a  young  priest  of  the  college 
of  Loyola  who  is  tempted  of  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  and  succumbs.  His  hidden 
sin  and  its  revealed  consequences  afford 
ample  scope  for  fateful  happenings. 
Here  of  a  truth  is  "  the  struggle  of  vital- 
Iv  opposed  forces  which  clash  in  crisis, 
the  stronger  conquering  " — the  might 
of  Mother  Church  pitted  against  that  of 
Mother  Nature  and  the  power  of  tradi- 
tion battling  with  evolution.  These  are 
interesting  spectacles  when  presented 
picturesquely,  and  Mr.  Paul  Gwynne  has 
the  clever  limning  hand  and  the  discern- 
ing eye  for  composition,  proportion  and 
values  which  assure  such  a  presentiment. 

j« 

Roderick  Taliaferro.      By  G.  C.  Cook.      New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

With  a  good  "  situation"  to  start  with, 
an  abundance  of    thrilling    incidents,  a 


capital  variety  in  characters  and  a  bril- 
liant succession  of  "  sets,"  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  Roderick  Ta- 
liaferro should  not  be  promptly  drama- 
tized and  take  first  rank  as  a  successful, 
favor-winning  war  play.  Mexico,  in  the 
stormy  period  immediately  preceding 
Maximilian's  eclipse,  rife  with  social  and 
political  intrigue  and  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  presents  precisely  the  romantic  op- 
portunities of  '*  heart  interest,"  place  and 
time  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  melodrama- 
tist,  while  the  hero,  a  hot-blooded,  self- 
exiled,  indomitable  Major  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  who  loses  his  heretical 
heart  to  a  Mexican  Sehorita  of  strict 
faith,  almost  challenges  one  to  resist  put- 
ting him  upon  the  boards  where  his 
showy  personality,  dashing  adventures 
and  sensational  escapes  would  display 
themselves  to  even  better  advantage  than 
they  do  now  in  the  pages  of  this  spirited 
book. 

Walda.  ByMary  Holland  Kinkaid.  New  York  ; 
Harper  &  Bros.,  ^1.50. 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Howells  gave 
us  a  charming  little  romance  in  which 
the  lovers,  if  memory  does  not  err,  were 
members  of  a  Shaker  community  in  one 
of  our  Eastern  States.  The  tale,  Walda, 
is  no  less  dainty  and  endearing,  with  its 
locale  a  Western  settlement  of  austere 
and  pious  Mennonites  (?),  who  eschew 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  live  on  the  co-operative  plan  and 
cast  the  eye  of  severe  reprobation  upon 
the  frivolities  known  as  love  and  mar- 
riage. Walda  Kellar  is  the  high  priest- 
ess of  Zanah,  one  supposed  to  be  ''  called 
of  God,"  a  prophetess  awaiting  her  mo- 
ment of  divine  revelation,  who,  when 
she  encounters  and  learns  to  know  Ste- 
phen Everett,  a  prepossessing  young 
man  of  the  world  from  the  mysterious 
regions  beyond  the  community,  promptly 
becomes  inspired,  sees  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  and  only  realizes  what  it  all 
means  when  his  first  kiss  interprets  her 
heart  to  her.  That  "  the  life  portrayed  is 
the  life  actually  led  to-day  by  a  religious 
co-operative  community  in  a  Western 
State  "  the  reader  is  quite  willing  to  be- 
live,  for  from  first  to  last  the  little  narra- 
tive rings  true  and  carries  conviction 
with  it. 
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The    Theory    and     Practice    of    the    English  not  "  make  pictures."     Any  one  who  has 

Government      By  Thomas  Francis  Moran.  j^^j  ^^^^^^^  experience  in  the  training  of 
i\e\v\oik:  Lonomans,  Green  »\:  Co.,  ^I.2o         ^     ^     1      ^     ^  n  ,1       1     /^    ji 

net.  ^rt  Students  may  well  say  thank  God! 

o  11,  .  r  The  book,  however,  is  full  of  valuable 
So  many  books  on  the  government  of  ^^,1^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  judging  of 
England  have  been  written  as  to  make  j^^^,,.^^ .  ^^,,^3  ^^^-^^  ^^^  admirably  il- 
it  seem  supererogatory  to  add  to  the  num-  |,„trated  by  the  comparison  and  keen  an- 
ber  Most  of  them,  however,  are  meant  ^,^,3;^  ^f  j^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^^^, 
rather  for  English  than  for  American  .-g  educed.  Mr.  Poore  shows  much 
readers,  and  Protessor  Moran  aims  to  ,,„o,^,edge  of  his  subject,  but  he  in- 
meet  thewants  of  the  atter  class.  His  advertently  warns  us  of  the  frailty  of 
book  is,  in  fact,  a  substantially  accurate  theoretical  information.  For  this  artist- 
compilatici:  from  well-known  authorities  ^^,^1,^^  reproduces  one  of  his  own  paint- 
and  may  be  found  of  service  when  there  ;  «  Huntsman  and  Hounds,"  to  illus- 
is  occasion  for  ascertaining  the  particu-  ^^^^^  ..  ^  triangular  composition  with  cir- 
lars  concerning  officers  and  functions.  ^,^,,^^  attraction."  The  pyramidal  con- 
Such  an  enumeration  can  hardly  be  ^i,,,^^^^^  j^  obvious,  and  is  bound  bv  a 
otherwise  than  dry,  and  it  is  perhaps  in-  ^-^^^  ^^^^,^j  ^^-^^  tl^^  i^  cunning- 
tended  rather  for  reference  than  read-  ,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^j  „  ^^  ^^i^j,  ^s^I 
ing.  These  who  wish  to  understand  the  ^f  ^^^j^^,^  ^^.  introduced  for  the 
government  of  England  as  an  actual  [,  aU  this  is  very  scientifically 
movement  of  human  activity  wiU  natii-  ^accomplished,  but  within  the  space  in- 
rally  select  some  of  he  great  English  closed  by  the  "  triangle  with  circular  at- 
wnters  on  this  subject  as  their  guides,  traction"  the  disposition  of  mass  and 
Most  of  them  are  quoted  by  this  author,  ^.^^^  -^  ^^  inharmonious  that  it  actually 
but  he  makes  no  reference  o  Sir  Courte-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
nay  llbert  s  important  work.                                             -^            ^ 

'^  Optimism  and  Pessimism  in  the  Old  and  New 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judg-  !I^f^.^"'^"^^-  ,  ^^  .  ^"^^^^P^L  Guttmacher. 
ment  of  Pictures.  By  H.  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.  Baltimore:  The  Friedenwald  Company. 
New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  ^1.50  The  general  position  maintained  by 
"^^"  this  volume  is  that  of  Schopenhauer, 
In  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Pictorial  that,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
Composition  Mr.  Poore  has  made  a  thor-  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the 
ough  study  of  one  of  the  most  impor-  main  optimistic,  while  that  of  the  New 
tant  principles  which  enter  into  the  ar-  '  Testament  is  pessimistic.  The  author  ad- 
tist's  technical  equipment.  But  he  has  mits  that  in  both  Testaments  there  are 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  elu-  mdividual  utterances  which  are  out  of 
cidating  the  laws  which  govern  the  dis-  harmony  with  their  general  spirit,  since 
position  and  balance  of  masses,  appear-  personal  temperament  is  a  factor  always 
ing  to  be  curiously  insensible  to  line  com-  to  be  reckoned  with ;  but  these  exceptions 
position,  as  he  mentions  the  work  of  serve  rather  to  emphasize  than  to  obscure 
Botticelli,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  linear  this  general  truth.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
composers,  only  to  emphasize  its  short-  ment,  he  maintains,  life  is  regarded  as 
comings  in  concentration  and  balance,  the  greatest  of  boons,  man  revels  in  the 
The  writer  insists,  justly,  on  the  fact  that  good  things  of  the  world,  nothing  is 
pictorial  composition  is  a  science  to  be  conceived  of  as  better  or  more  to  be  de- 
learned,  but,  like  all  enthusiasts,  he  is  sired  than  the  opportunity  to  live  the  life 
inclined  to  attach  too  much  importance  of  this  world  fully,  richly,  naturally, 
to  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  sci-  True,  there  are  evils  recognized,  but  they 
entific  formulae.  For  example,  to  show  are  not  in  the  nature  of  things;  they 
the  evils  of  inadequate  instruction  Mr.  exist  only  because  of  the  refusal  of  man 
Poore  relates  the  sad  caseof  a  student  who  to  live  according  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
"  gave  up  art,"  after  he  had  spent  seven  made  all  things  good.  In  sharpest  con- 
years  in  foreign  ateliers,  not  because  he  trast  with  this  the  author  draws  the  pic- 
could  not  paint,  but  because  he  had  nev-  ture  of  life  as  he  sees  it  in  the  New 
er  been  taught  the  "  business."    He  could  Testament.     There  life   is  regarded  as 
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a  weariness  and  a  burden,  only  to  be  en- 
dured because  of  a  reward  that  is  to  come 
after  death.  The  sooner  life  is  over — 
that  is,  the  less  there  is  of  it — the  better. 
All  the  natural  cravings  of  men  are  evil, 
and  man  must  deny  his  appetites,  his 
natural  affections  and  even  the  closest  of 
human  ties  for  the  sake  of  that  after- 
bliss  which  is  the  soul's  only  true  good. 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  possessed  of  evil 
is  this  world  that  there  is  held  out  no 
hope  for  it,  the  only  hope  being  in  escap- 
ing from  it.  In  the  drawing  of  such  ex- 
treme contrasts  as  these  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  author  has  been  guilty  of 
much  hasty,  uncritical  judgment  and  of 
not  a  little  positive  distortion  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  first  place,  one  can  hardly 
recognize  the  picture  he  draws  of  Christ 
— an  ascetic  of  the  sect  of  Essenes, 
teaching  and  practicing  self-mortification 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  evil, 
frowning  on  all  the  natural  instincts  of 
life — as  a  picture  of  Him  who  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Gospels.  And  equally 
great  is  his  distortion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  self-sacrifice.  That  the 
introduction  of  such  a  transforming  idea 
as  that  of  a  future  life  should  entirely 
change  the  emphasis  that  men  should  put 
on  this  present  life  is  natural  and  neces- 
sary. But  this  change  of  emphasis  in 
passing  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, instead  of  being  a  change  from 
optimism  to  pessimism,  is  rather  a  change 
to  a  deeper  and  more  thorough-going' 
optimism.  Whenever  man  is  called  upon 
to  deny  himself  it  is  always  because  there 
is  a  higher  self  to  be  thereby  gratified. 
The  sacrifice,  in  fact,  is  but  a  disguised 
form  of  a  true  self-indulgence. 

In  Piccadilly.   By  Benjamin  Swift.    New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ^^1.50. 

An  author  rarely  publishes  a  success- 
ful novel  one  year  and  a  better  one  the 
next.  But  Mr.  Swift's  story,  "  The  Game 
(  f  Love,"  that  was  so  well  received  not 
long  ago,  does  not  compare  in  style  or 
substance  with  this  satire  of  London 
society.  "  Piccadilly,"  he  says,  "  con- 
tains the  whole  riddle  of  damnation,"  and 
then  proceeds  to  lay  the  scenes  of  his 
novel  there.  The  result  may  be  inferred. 
The  proportion  which  the  moral  world 
sustains  to  the  performance  is  repre- 
sented by  one  virtuous  old  Scotch  laird. 


an  absurd,  quixotic  figure  when  con- 
trasted with  the  gay  embodiments  of  en- 
lightened depravity  about  him.  The 
situation  developed  is  impossible  for  a 
spinster  heroine,  because  the  author 
probably  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
basis  of  rom.antic  love  in  fiction  is  rapidly 
changing  to  the  lower  plain  of  scandalous 
in!atuations.  And  so  the  usual  pretty 
married  woman  is  the  "  forfeit "  for 
which  her  husband  and  two  lovers  pay 
rather  dearly.  Mr.  Swift  has  the  dull, 
unimpassioned  style  peculiar  to  British 
novelists,  who  invariably  write  as  if  they 
were  describing  a  play,  rather  than 
creating  one.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween invention  and  production.  They 
discover  and  cunningly  devise  facts  and 
forces  into  dramatic  formulae  of  life  and 
action ;  but  few  of  them  have  the  creative 
faculty  for  really  vitalizing  what  they 
do. 

From  the  Unvarying  Star.     By  Elsworth  Law- 
son.   New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.50. 

A  good  family  novel,  instructive, 
healthful  and  interesting.  The  fact  that 
the  author's  religious  imagination  has 
been  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  read- 
ing of  pagan  classics  is  an  artistic  error 
and  not  a  moral  shortcoming.  The 
asceticism  of  Christ  demands  an  austerer 
setting  than  he  gives,  but  the  fallacy  will 
be  more  generally  condoned  than  con- 
demned by  his  readers.  The  only  criti- 
cism to  be  passed  upon  the  story  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written  is  one  which  often  applies  to 
literature  of  this  kind,  a  certain  cruelty 
in  the  author's  attitude  to  religious  and 
theological  ideas  offensive  to  his  broader 
intelligence.  Evidently  there  is  a  funda- 
mental lack  of  charity  in  human  nature 
when  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  spiritual 
definitions.  The  modern  Protestant 
really  hates  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
feels  himself  justified  in  doing  so.  The 
Christian  Scientist  shows  a  bitterness  in 
his  opposition  to  allopathic  Christianity; 
and  in  the  same  spirit  this  author  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  prove  the  meaimess 
and  narrowness  of  old-fashioned  the- 
ologians. He  fails  to  concede  the  fact 
that  men  never  are  quite  so  sincere  as 
when  they  are  maintaining  the  religious 
errors  of  their  forefathers.  The  Phari- 
sees are  a  stubborn  set,  but  they  do  not 
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deserve  contempt  so  much  as  they  need 
enhghtenment.  They  are  no  more  hypo- 
critical than  other  people  are.-  Let  us 
have  a  religious  novel,  then,  where  the 
persecuted  are  not  avenged  by  the  au- 
thor's sword  so  cruelly.  There  is  some- 
thing hurried  and  unscriptural  in  this 
way  of  looking  after  God's  elect. 

Literary    Notes 

"  Crypts  of  the  Heart  "  is  the  title  finally 
selected  for  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel, 
which  the  Macmillan  Company  publishes  in 
June. 

....The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  for  ten 
additional  volumes  in  the  American  Sports- 
man's Library. 

....Robert  Grier  Cooke,  the  publisher,  who 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
has  in  preparation  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  John  Albee's  "  Remembrances  of  Emer- 
son "  in  connection  with  the  approaching 
Emerson  Centennial.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emer- 
son recently  wrote  to  the  publisher  of  Mr. 
Albee's  book :  "  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  best 
of  the  works  that  have  been  published  about 
my  father." 

Mr.  Bertram  Dobell  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished "The  Political  Works  of  Thomas  Tra- 
herne  "  from  a  recently  discovered  MS.  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  poems  are  described 
as  in  the  vein  of  Herbert  and  Vaughan.  The 
London  Academy  closes  a  review  of  the  volume 
with  these  words :  "  But  there  remains  a  hand- 
ful of  poetry,  admirable,  original,  of  a  singular 
and  captivating  sweetness,  overcoming  by  force 
of  inspiration  the  lack  of  native  instinct  for 
verse.  And  Mr.  Dobell's  is  the  most  remark- 
able discovery  of  recent  years."  The  following 
stanzas  are  from  "  The  Salutation  :  " 
"  These  little  limbs. 

These  eyes  and  hands  which  here  I  find. 
These  rosy  cheeks  wherewith  my  life  begins, 

Where  have  ye  been  ?  behind 
What  curtain  were  ye  from  me  hid  so  long, 
Where  was,  in  what  abyss,  my  speaking  tongue? 
"  When  silent  I 

So  many  thousand  thousand  years 
Beneath  the  dust  did  in  a  chaos  lie, 

How  could  I  smiles  or  tears, 
Or  lips,  or  hands,  or  eyes,  or  ears  perceive  ? 
Welcome  ye  treasures  which  I  now  receive. 
*  *  *  * 

"  A  stranger  here 
Strange  things  doth  meet,  strange  glories  see  ; 
Strange    treasures    lodg'd    in    this    fair    world 
appear. 
Strange  all  and  new  to  me ; 
But  that  they  mine  should  be,  who  nothing  was. 
That  strangest  is  of  all,  yet  brought  to  pass." 


Pebbles 

"What  ales  the  porter?"  "His  young 
daughter  wines  all  the  time,  and  he  is  going 
home    to  liquor." — Princeton    Tiger. 

....Will    N.  Harben,    the    Georgia    author, 

will   spend   his  vacation   writing   a   couple   of 

novels  for  the  fall  trade. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tiojir. 

...  .It  is  now  pertinent  to  inquire  if  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  to 
merge  their  United  States  Senntors. — TJie  De- 
troit Tribune. 

What  we  fail  to  comprehend  is  how  the 
Strike  Commission  could  know  so  much  with- 
out having  discovered  the  Coal  Trust. — The 
Detroit  Nezvs. 

...  Jonathan:  "1  say,  Britisher,  can  you 
spell  horse?"  EngUsliman:  "'Orse?  Why, 
certainly.  It  honly  takes  a  haitch  and  a  ho 
and  a  har  and  a  hess  and  a  he  to  spell  'orse." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

There  was  a  young  maiden  of  York 
Whose  left  limb  was  made  out  of  wood. 
When  asked,  "Do  you  dance?" 
Replied,  "  Just  give  me  a  show," 
And  she  ate  all  her  food  with  a  spoon. 

— University  of  Michigan  Wrinkle. 

Child    Study. — One    hundred    children 

were  handed  each  a  hot  iron.  Thirty-three 
boys  and  eighteen  girls  said  "  Ouch !  "  Twen- 
ty-five girls  and  ten  boys  said  "  Ooch !  "  Of 
the  girls  who  said  "  Ouch !  "  seven  had  pug- 
noses  and  one  toed  in.  Thirteen  boys  born  of 
foreign  parents  said  "  Ooch  !  "  The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  this  interesting  experi- 
ment will  be  embodied  in  a  book  and  published 
in  the  Practical  Science  Series. — Life. 

smutchkins. 

The  pompadour  portled  his  portly  pandour 

And  chickily  chappled  his  chub, 
He  rombled  and  piggled,  all  lowry  and  lour, 

Till  his  peripandee  frap  his  mub. 

But   the   snapperfrass   bindley   with   pishaway 
powl 

Frabbled  his  musly  galooper. 
He  culsapped  his  mowk  into  sylburbish  mowl. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  our  snooper. 

— University  of  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

....The  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  was  a 
guest  at  the  dinner  of  the  Monroe  Society  last 
year  and  pronounced  the  following  conun- 
drum :  "  Why  was  Noah  the  greatest  financier 
of  his  time?"  As  no  one  could  answer,  he 
gave  the  diners  a  year  to  think  it  over.  Be- 
ing prevented  from  attending  the  dinner  this 
year,  he  telegraphed  the  answer  to  his  query  of 
the  previous  year.  "  Noah  was  able  to  float  a 
stock  company  at  a  time  when  all  his  contem- 
poraries were  forced  into  involuntary  liquida- 
tion."— New  York  Times. 
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Russia  in  Manchuria 

It  has  not  taken  many  months  for  Rus- 
sia to  throw  off  the  mask.  No  intelligent 
person  believed  that  she  intended  ever  to 
withdraw  from  Manchuria,  unless  it  be 
under  the  threat  of  a  European  war ;  but 
it  was  hardly  expected  that  she  would 
so  soon  and  so  frankly  give  the  lie  to 
her  promise  to  the  allied  nations.  We 
tell  elsewhere  the  story  of  her  demands. 
Substantially  she  offers  to  withdraw — if 
she  can  remain !  She  demands  as  condi- 
tion to  her  withdrawal  that  she  retain 
financial,  commercial  and  military  con- 
trol of  the  country.  What  kind  of  with- 
drawal is  that? 

Why  this  haste?  Possibly  Constanti- 
nople is  the  explanation.  Russia  wants 
to  settle  this  Chinese  question  that  she 
may  be  free  to  turn  her  attention  and  di- 
rect her  power  to  European  Turkey.  The 
Macedonian  disturbances  have  come  be- 
fore Russia  desired,  before  she  has  con- 
solidated her  power  in  Manchuria  and 
got  her  railroads  in  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  revolutionists  are  not  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  Russia,  but  for  in- 
dependence, possibly  for  the  creation  of 
a  single  strong  Slav  state  that  shall  in- 
clude all  European  Turkey — a  plan  with 
which  Russia  has  no  sympathy.  She 
might  well  close  her  game  in  Manchuria, 
that  she  may  turn  again  to  the  Balkans. 

While  Russia's  purpose  is  clear,  and  is 
in  accord  with  her  persistent  policy  to 
get  control  of  all  Northern  Asia,  Man- 
churia, Mongolia,  Korea,  Tibet,  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia  down  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  is  not  so  clear  what  the  other 
Powers  can  do  about  it.  If  Russia  does 
not  yield,  or  at  least  pretend  to  yield, 
it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  under 
the  current  ethics  of  nations,  it  would  be 
quite  justifiable  to  go  to  war.  Russia  is 
deliberately  breaking  her  promise  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  She  has  promised  us  an 
open  door  in  Manchuria;  but  her  de- 
mands close  the  open  door.  It  is  an  equal 
or  greater  injury  to  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  We  have  a  considerable  trade  in 
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Manchuria  which  we  can  depend  on  un- 
der Chinese  control,  but  not  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  Japan  has  good  reason  to  be 
angry ;  but  what  can  any  one  of  the  Pow- 
ers, or  all  of  them  combined,  do?  This 
is  no  sea-fight  where  the  combined  na- 
tions could  easily  outclass  the  Russians, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  French.  The 
occupation  would  not  be  at  Newchwang, 
but  along  the  line  of  the  Russian  rail- 
road and  on  the  interior  river  banks. 
There  Russia  can  easily  remain  supreme. 
The  conditions  all  favor  Russian  claims. 
The  only  Power  that  could  resist,  if  or- 
ganized, is  China  herself,  and  she  can 
do  nothing  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  never;  for  now  what  is  there 
to  hinder  the  partition  of  China?  If  the 
Russians  take  Manchuria,  with  Mongolia 
sure  to  follow,  can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
French  will  not  take  the  Southern  prov- 
inces, where  trouble  is  now  brewing  in 
which  the  French  authorities  in  Tonquin 
are  taking  special  interest  ?  The  prospect 
is  most  serious.  And  then  what  will 
Great  Britain  do  on  the  Yangtse  River? 
She  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  her 
hands  off  her  special  sphere  of  influence ; 
and  Germany  will  want  to  increase  her 
holding,  and  the  ancient  Chinese  Empire 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Can  it  be  prevented?  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  if  Russia  does  not  now  back 
down.  Give  China  twenty  years  more, 
under  the  military  instruction  of  her 
best  friend,  Japan,  and  she  might  be  able 
to  withstand  Russia  and  all  the  rest  of 
her  despoilers ;  but  that  time  is  not  likely 
to  be  allowed. 

For  us  the  question  is  how  far  we 
can  oppose  the  new  demands  of  Russia. 
Secretary  Hay  has  made  inquiries  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  will  add  a  more  forcible 
protest.  But  moral  pressure  is  all  we 
are  likely  to  use.  We  are  not  likely  to 
{^j  to  war  to  protect  our  rights  in 
Manchuria,  simply  because  it  will  not 
pay.  In  such  a  difference  between  men, 
where  one  party  has  failed  to  keep  a 
promise  and  injures  another,  they  would 
go  to  law  before  a  court.  But  here  is 
no  court,  except  that  of  The  Hague,  and 
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with  such  a  tremendous  interest  at  stake, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  paper 
court  would  be  listened  to.  Should  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  go  to  war  our  sympa- 
thies would  be  with  them,  and  one  can 
imagine  that  we  might  be  drawn  in 
against  our  will.  But  can  we  believe 
I--. It  the  great  Gog  and  Magog  war  of 
the  prophetic  cranks,  or  the  final  conflict 
bet\.een  the  Cossack  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  we  have  been  told  would 
involve  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 
and  end  the  era  of  war  in  one  great  col- 
lapse of  navies  and  armies  and  national 
debts,  is  now  close  upon  us?  The  sky 
is  darkening,  but  it  is  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  present,  to  protest 
and  appeal  and  hope  that  better  counsels 
may  prevail. 

The  Coal  Captains 

We  begin  to  think  that  some  of  our 
captains  of  industry  have  been  over- 
rated, or  that  much  combining  has  made 
them  mad.  It  used  to  be  said  that  one 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  industrial 
captain  was  his  ability  to  find  subordi- 
nates or  agents  who  would  execute  his 
plans  without  jar  or  friction,  men  to 
whose  technical  familiarity  with  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  was  added  some  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  conciliation. 
Even  now,  most  people  would  predict 
the  failure  of  any  captain  who  should 
prefer  agents  determined  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  enemies  for 
their  employer,  and  to  grasp  every  op- 
portunity for  making  the  public  hate  him. 
It  was  by  selecting  subordinates  of  that 
other  kind  that  Mr.  Carnegie  achieved 
much  of  his  success.  Similar  methods 
have  been  used  almost  uniformly  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  their  as- 
sociates in  making  the  great  vSteel  Cor- 
poration and  conducting  its  business. 
The  superiority  of  such  methods  in  a 
country  like  ours  has  been  very  firmly  es- 
tablished by  the  history  of  business  en- 
terprises. 

One  would  expect  that  captains  who 
had  observed  for  years  and  with  good 
results  this  rule  as  to  the  selection  and 
continued  use  of  agents  could  never  be 
induced  to  violate  it.  One  would  say  that 
in  projects  believed  by  many  to  be  against 
sound  public  policy  and  unlawful,  they 


would  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in 
avoiding  the  use  of  agents  who  could 
not  be  restrained  from  irritating,  defy- 
ing and  enraging  the  public,  or  from 
blunders  of  management  involving  the 
loss  of  millions.  In  other  words,  one 
would  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  conservative  cap- 
italists of  the  Vanderbilt  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  systems  employing  Mr. 
Baer  to  represent  them  before  the  pub- 
lic with  respect  to  all  the  difficult  and  del- 
icate questions  that  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  mining  and  transporta- 
tion of  anthracite  coal. 

We  are  now  considering  this  matter 
from  the  business  point  of  view — not  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  the  ethical 
side  of  it,  or  undertaking  to  say  whether 
the  railroads  and  their  subsidiary  min- 
ing companies  are  maintaining  an  un- 
lawful combination.  And  from  that 
point  of  view  the  course  of  the  men  who 
control  the  industries  in  question  shows 
a  most  remarkable  disregard  for  all  the 
established  principles  of  successful  busi- 
ness. Everybody  knows  who  these  gen- 
tlemen are  that  control  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  and  railroads.  The  situation, 
already  easily  understood,  was  simplified 
when  the  Reading,  with  the  roads  it  con- 
trols, was  partitioned,  a  few  months  ago, 
between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Van- 
derbilt companies.  These  controlling 
capitalists  are  conservative  men  with  re- 
spect to  all  questions  concerning  prop- 
erty. They  abhor  State  socialism.  They 
know  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  by 
wantonly  exciting  the  hostility  of  the 
public  and  inviting  prosecutions  that  pre- 
vent the  digestion  of  new  securities.  But 
throughout  the  great  coal  strike  they 
were  represented,  as  they  are  now  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  by  officers  drawing  extra- 
ordinary salaries  who  continually  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  socialism,  irritate 
and  disgust  the  people,  and  recklessly  in- 
vite the  prosecutions  which  they  desire 
to  avoid. 

We  shall  not  review  the  history  of 
these  agents'  strange  perversity — their 
rejection  of  arbitration,  their  refusal  to 
settle  the  coal  strike  by  a  wage  increase 
of  only  5  per  cent.,  their  determined  op- 
position to  the  conciliatory  efiforts  of  the 
Civic    Federation,    Senator   Hanna    and 
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Governor  Odell ;  the  abrupt  termination 
of  Mr.  McVeagh's  negotiations;  their 
defiant  and  abusive  attitude  at  the  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  their 
defeat  before  the  Commission.  Where, 
in  the  record  of  their  course,  did  they 
show  the  least  grain  of  good  business 
common  sense?  Was  it  in  President 
Baer's  memorable  letter  about  "  the 
Christian  men  to  whom  God  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  has  given  the  control  of  the 
property  interests  of  the  country  ?  " 

Was  it  to  be  seen  last  week  in  the  same 
officer's  testimony  before  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  methods  and  aims  of  tlie 
allied  coal  and  railroad  corporations,  or 
in  the  angry  attack  upon  the  people  of 
New  York  by  ex- Judge  Campbell,  the 
counsel  whom  he  has  so  appropriately 
employed?  Are  the  business  interests 
of  the  anthracite  mines  and  roads  to  be 
served  by  saying  that  the  people  of  New 
York  have  been  getting  their  coal  "  prac- 
tically for  nothing,"  and  that  they 
"  whine  like  a  pack  of  whipped  dogs 
when  they  are  asked  to  pay  a  decent 
price  ?  " 

Does  so  prominent  an  agent  as  Mr. 
Baer  serve  the  interests  of  his  principals 
in  challenging  their  opponents  to  prose- 
cute these  companies  under  the  Sherman 
law?  In  the  light  of  his  own  testimony 
as  to  the  association  of  these  companies, 
is  it  discreet  to  invite  prosecution  under 
a  statute  so  recently  interpreted  as  for- 
bidding even  the  acquisition  or  posses- 
sion of  power  by  which  the  competition 
of  two  parallel  interstate  railroads  can 
be  suppressed? 

As  we  have  said,  we  are  now  con^i-i- 
ering  only  the  business  side  of  this  an- 
thracite afifair.  Taking  all  the  condi- 
tions into  account,  we  find  an  amazing 
and  defiant  disregard  of  those  princi- 
ples and  methods  upon  which  successful 
business  enterprises  are  based.  Medieval 
narrowness  of  mind  is  seen  curiously 
associated  with  the  wanton  recklessness 
of  a  revolutionary  agitator.  If  the  con- 
servative capitalists  who  possess  ample 
power  to  control  the  situation  really  de- 
sired at  the  beginning  of  these  coal  dis- 
turbances to  win  and  deserve  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  to  expose  their  industries 
to  dangerous  shock  and  loss,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  everybody  the  expediency  of  pub- 
lic ownership,  we  could  now   see   some 


consistency  in  the  qualifications  of  their 
agents  and  in  what  these  representatives 
have  said  and  done.  But  undoubtedly 
such  was  not  and  is  not  now  their  de- 
sire. And  so,  puzzled  by  the  contradic- 
tions which  this  case  presents,  we  find 
ourselves  wondering  whether  these  gen- 
tlemen really  deserve  to  be  called  great 
captains  of  industry. 

A  Process  of  Church  Union 

The  story  is  told,  on  other  pages,  of 
a  brave  attempt  at  union  between  four 
denominations,  which  was  only  partially 
successful.  But  a  partial  success  is  no 
failure,  and  is  the  promise  of  full  success 
a  little  later.  Indeed,  it  is  better  to  have 
tried  and  failed  than  never  to  have  tried 
at  all. 

What  is  it  that  produces  all  these 
"  subdichotomies  of  schisms,"  as  Milton 
calls  them,  in  the  Church  ?  It  is  nothing 
but  insistence  on  points  of  difference, 
mere  questions  of  philosophy  or  ways 
of  doing  things,  which  are  perfectly  in- 
dififerent  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This 
may  not  have  seemed  so  always.  There 
was  a  time  when  men  thought  that  if  one 
did  not  hold  a  particular  intellectual  be- 
lief as  to  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  alone,  or  also 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he 
would  without  doubt  perish  everlasting- 
ly. We  have  all  got  over  that  cruel 
notion  now.  Then  it  was  proper  to 
separate  on  such  a  point  as  this ;  but 
now,  among  Protestant  Christians,  at 
least,  such  a  question  has  lost  its  impor- 
tance. We  have  come  to  understand  that 
religion  has  to  do  with  the  heart,  and 
that  its  essence  was  correctlv  defined  bv 
our  Lord  as  love  supreme  to  God  and 
equal  love  to  man. 

In  the  present  case  there  were  four 
denominations  which  had  more  or  less 
learned  our  Lord's  wav  of  looking  at 
religion.  They  all  believed.  United 
Brethren.  Congregationalists,  Methodist 
Protestants  and  Christian  Connection, 
alike,  that  the  present  separation  of 
Christians  into  sects  is  a  great  evil,  and 
they  wanted,  so  far  as  they  could,  to 
correct  it.  They  were  not  quite  sure 
how  near  alike  they  were ;  they  did  not 
know  each  other  very  well.  They  hoped 
they   were   near  enough    alike   to   unite 
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into  one  body.  But  when  they  came  to-  tial  principle,  not  of  mere  tolerance,  but 
gether,  and  questioned  each  other  sharp-  of  full  acceptance  of  differences  in  belief 
ly,  they  found  that  their  ways  were  con-  and  ways.  Separations  have  always  been 
siderably  different,  and  their  ways  are  made  to  suppress  liberty  of  difference, 
what  now  keeps  Christians  apart  more  and  union  must  come  by  the  reverse 
than  their  beliefs.  They  are  all  very  process  of  more  liberty  to  differ.  This 
independent,  on  certain  points,  and  all  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  for  it  contra- 
have  separated — separatists  all — for  the  diets  the  essence  of  denominationalism. 
sake  of  some  larger  or  smaller  point  of  But  what  about  the  Christian  Con- 
liberty  or  self-government ;  but  the  nection,  whose  representatives  dropped 
points  differ,  and  one  wants  more  liberty  out?  They  could  not  unite  with  the 
while  another  wants  more  government,  others  because  some  of  the  others  in- 
The  Congregationalists,  with  their  de-  sisted  on  an  expression  of  general  ad- 
pendence  on  influence  rather  than  au-  hesion  to  the  current  Christian  creeds, 
thority,  were  sure  that  theirs  was  the  We  do  not  see  why  such  an  expression 
better  way.  while  the  Methodist  Prot-  is  necessary,  but  others  felt  it  essential, 
estants  and  the  United  Brethren  were  Nor  do  we  see  why  it  is  such  a  very 
equally  sure  that  the  welfare  of  their  important  thing  to  avoid  the  general  ap- 
churches  required  a  stricter  rule.  proval  of  old  formulas  of  belief.     The 

To  harmonize   the   two   views   is   not  right    way    is    for    those    to    take    their 
easy ;   and  the   representatives   of  these  creeds  who  want  them,  and  those  to  dis- 
bodies  felt  that  they  could  not  separate  card  them  who  have  no  use  for  them ; 
without  at  least  the  attempt    to    unite,  for  they  all  hold  substantially  the  same 
I'heir  plan  is  not  absolute  union ;  it  is  not  faith,  hope  and  love.     It  is  not  what  we 
pure   federation.     They  propose   to   es-  hold  and  do  that  keeps  us  apart,  but  what 
tablish    for   the    three    denominations —  we  want  others  to  hold  and  do.     Those 
for  the  Christian  Connection  fell  out — a  who  now  could  not  unite  will,  we  trust, 
single    General    Council    of   the   United  see  a  new  light  before  many  moons,  and 
Churches,   in  which   they  shall  get  ac-  other  bodies  will  join  in  the  same  union, 
quainted,  and  in  which  certain  common  and  some  portion  of  the  shame  of  our 
interests  shall  be  attended  to,  very  likely  Protestant  Christians  be  removed, 
their  mission  work ;  while  all  legislative  ^ 
or  judicial   machinery   shall  go  on   for                jj.^^^   Union   Power 
the  present  as  it  has  ni  their  several  con- 
ferences.    It  is  hoped  that  this  will  re-        The  United   Mine  Workers'  Journal 
suit    in    entire    union.     Meanwhile    the  presents    remarkable    figures    showing 
United  Brethren  and  the  Methodist  Prot-  the  growth  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
estants  will  be  able  to  unite  in  a  single  ers  under  the  presidency  of  John  Mitch- 
body,  ell,  and  glories  in  them  as  a  demonstra- 

The  meeting  of  official  representatives  tion  of  the  moral  and  material  power  of 
of  these  four  denominations  is  perhaps  this  great  organization.  From  a  mem- 
the  most  important  ecclesiastial  event  bership  of  32,902  in  1898  it  has  grown 
of  the  new  century.  It  may  mean  a  to  a  membership  of  264,439  i"  19^3  5  ^^d 
great  deal  more  than  now  appears.  It  on  December  31st,  1902,  it  had  in  its 
gives  the  promise  of  the  union  in  the  treasury  the  tidy  sum  of  $1,027,120.29. 
same  body  of  a  number  of  other  denomi-  This  growth  has  been  accomplished,  if 
nations,  whose  methods  and  sympathies  we  may  believe  the  Journal,  because  the 
are  essentially  the  same.  The  spirit  of  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
union  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  ers  "  is  based  upon  the  eternal  verities 
the  Master.  of  truth  and  justice."     We  are  glad  to 

But  on  what  basis  can  union  of  those  believe  that  in  a  general  way  this  state- 
that  differ  be  achieved?  Not,  certainly,  ment  is  true.  Certainly  there  is  a  sub- 
by  any  surrender  of  conscientious  con-  stantial  foundation  of  justice  for  labor 
victions.  One  cannot  change  his  beliefs  organizations,  and  probably  in  most  in- 
at  will.  The  only  way  is  to  allow  each  stances  the  demands  which  trade 
other  liberty  in  one  organization.  Di-  unions  have  made  have  been  rightful 
versity  in  unity  is  the  way,  not  unity  in  themselves  and  supported  by  truth- 
through  conformity.     This  is  the  essen-  ful   assertions.      When,    however,    the 
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Journal  says  of  this  particular  organiza- 
tion : 

"  It  never  advocated  a  cause  which  would  not 
square  itself  with  right,  and  endure  the  test  of 
time.  It  never  made  a  claim  that  it  feared  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  or  to  the 
decision  of  unbiased  men," 

some  "  unbiased  men  "  will  compare 
the  assertion  with  a  report  lately  ren- 
dered by  the  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
Testimony  reviewed  by  the  Commis- 
sion leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  Mine  Workers  knew 
of  acts  of  violence  which  they  made  no 
attempt  to  repress,  and  that  members 
of  the  union  as  individuals  were  guilty 
of  criminal  deeds  which  its  ofncers  did 
not  punish.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  a 
mere  statement  that  the  organization 
"  never  advocated  a  cause  which  would 
not  square  itself  with  right  "  may  be 
literally  true  and  morally  meaningless. 

Other  causes  than  the  moral  spot- 
lessness  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  contributed  to  their  phenomenal 
growth.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  coherent  organization 
such  heterogeneous  elements  of  nation- 
ality, age,  skill  and  character  as  are 
found  among  the  Mine  Workers.  As 
a  rule,  only  three  influences  familiar  to 
human  experience  are  adequate  to  draw 
such  unlike  forces  into  harmonious  co- 
operation. One  is  a  great  wrong  to  be 
righted,  one  is  the  personality  of  a  great 
leader,  a  third  is  a  great  ideal.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mine  Workers  there  have 
been  real  wrongs,  which  have  been  bit- 
terly felt.  There  has  been  also  the  in- 
fluence and  the  skill  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality. The  wrongs  might  have  ex- 
isted for  a  generation  without  produc- 
ing by  reaction  an  organization  of  over 
250,000,  with  resources  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  if  there  had  not  been  a  John 
Mitchell  to  seize  the  situation  and  to 
shape  the  forces  of  discontent. 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  among 
the  causes  of  the  growth  which  the 
Mine  Workers'  Journal  exults  in  could 
be  named  some  great  ideal.  Unhap- 
pily, the  labor  movement  has  not  as  yet 
been  organized  by  this  higher  influence. 
Idealism  is  precisely  what  the  labor 
movement  most  deplorably  lacks,  and 
most  urgently  needs;  not  idealism  in 
any  vague,  impracticable  sense  of  the 


word,  but  in  the  sense  of  high  aims  and 
sound  principles.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  the  wish  to  redress  wrong 
or  the  desire  to  raise  the  workingman's 
standard  of  living  is  in  itself  an  ideal. 
It  might  be  so  if  it  were  combined  with 
generosity  of  feeling  and  with  rectitude 
of  conduct.  But  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
the  effort  of  a  business  man  to  make 
more  money  as  ideal,  nor  can  we  with- 
out mental  confusion  think  of  the  effort 
of  any  group  or  class  of  men  to  gain 
material  advantage  for  themselves,  ir- 
respective of  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
beings,  as  in  any  sense  idealistic.  The 
idealism  which  the  trades  union  cause 
needs  to  be  touched  with  is  of  a  differ- 
ent sort. 

An  ideal  which  more  than  any  other 
one  cause  has  shaped  American  insti- 
tutions, which,  indeed,  has  drawn  to  our 
shores  a  majority  of  our  foreign-born 
citizens,  is  that  of  freedom.  In  recent 
years  the  labor  unions  have  been  con- 
spicuous among  the  forces  that  have 
been  breaking  down  this  ideal.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  remark  to  exalt  the 
philosophy  of  an  unsocial  individualist, 
or  to  preach  the  dogma  of  hisses  faire. 
We  mean  that  the  trade  union  pro- 
gram will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be 
until  it  finds  a  way  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
cipline of  organization,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a  great  measure  of  liberty  reserved 
to  its  individual  members  and  to  non- 
unionists  on  the  other  hand.  The  trade 
union  of  to-day  is  tyrannical.  It  ex- 
pects its  individual  members  to  submit 
their  wills  and  to  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  authority  of  a  leader,  or  to 
the  decision  of  a  majority  which  may 
be  made  up  of  the  most  incompetent, 
most  unwise  and  most  untrustworthy 
elements  in  the  body.  It  discourages 
emulation,  and  teaches  the  absurd  phi- 
losophy that  bad  workmanship  and  the 
destruction  of  property  create  work. 
The  Mine  Workers'  Jotirnal  is  right  in 
its  belief  that  trade  union  power  will 
grow  if  the  unions  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  win  the  unswerving  support 
of  an  intelligent,  moral,  public  opinion. 
To  do  this,  however,  they  will  be  com- 
pelled sooner  or  later  to  modify  their 
present  rules  and  policies  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  They  will  have  to  become 
more  liberal,  more  tolerant,  more  broad- 
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minded,  as  well  as  more  law-abiding. 
They  will  do  this  if  leaders  shall  arise 
among  them  who  themselves  entertain 
and  who  can  make  their  followers  feel 
the  power  of  a  sound  idealism  as  ap- 
plied to  the  workingman  and  his  future. 
We  want  in  this  country  no  working- 
men  who  will  sit  down  like  abject  slaves 
in  the  face  of  cruel  wrongs  that  ought 
to  be  redressed.  We  want  not  any  who 
are  incapable  of  organization  and  the 
effective  co-operation  which  it  implies. 
But  neither  do  we  want  those  who  are 
incapable  of  extending  to  other  men  the 
rights  which  they  claim  for  themselves 
and  who  think  that  they  have  escaped 
from  slavery  when  they  yield  their  wills 
to  tyrants  of  their  own  election. 

Steam  Car  to  Trolley 

It  was  on  August  9th,  183 1,  that  the 
first  steam  car  started  from  Albany  on 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  road,  now  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River. 
The  train  was  drawn  by  the  De  Witt 
Clinton.  The  conductor  was  seated  at 
the  rear  of  the  tender  and  gave  the  signal 
for  starting  by  blowing  a  tin  horn. 
Prominent  citizens  of  the  State  were  in 
the  cars,  which  were  open  to  an  attack 
of  sparks,  which  showered  in  from  the 
engine.  This  shower  soon  became  so 
heavy  the  passengers  raised  umbrellas  as 
shields.  Before  long  the  covers  were 
burned  ofif  the  umbrellas,  and  then  each 
busied  himself  putting  out  his  neighbor's 
clothes  where  they  ignited.  The  slack 
between  the  coaches  jerked  the  cars  so 
badly  that  the  train  was  stopped,  to  bor- 
row rails  from  a  fence  to  be  packed  be- 
tween. These  were  tied  in  with  pack 
yarn.  Yet  the  citizens  who  saw  this  train 
were  elate  with  enthusiasm  and  the  pas- 
sengers considered  it  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  the  way  of  annihilating  time. 

Alany  of  those  who  speed  over  the  Em- 
pire State  Express  can  remember  when 
twenty  miles  an  hour  was  considered  ex- 
cellent speed,  and  when  passengers  were 
compelled  to  change  cars,  not  only  at  Al- 
bany, but  at  St.  Johnstown,  at  Utica,  at 
Syracuse  and  at  Rochester.  At  each 
point  the  passengers  must  take  care  of 
their  own  baggage,  while  there  was  no 
certain  connection  between  trains  at  any 
one  of  the  points  named.     It  was  com- 


mon to  be  compelled  to  stop  over  sev- 
eral hours,  or  even  a  whole  night,  at  Al- 
bany or  at  St.  Johnstown,  because  the 
arriving  train  was  an  hour  or  two  late 
and  the  departing  train  was  tired  of  wait 
ing.  Then  came  the  era  of  consolidation, 
and  the  evolution  of  railroad  traveling 
has  been  steady  and  rapid  up  to  the  Fast 
Mail  and  Limited  Express.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1893  that  the  Exposition 
Flyer  reduced  the  schedule  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  to  twenty  hours.  At 
the  close  of  the  Fair  this  train  was  re- 
moved, as  no  longer  in  demand.  But 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
needs  of  rapid  transit  have  so  developed 
within  ten  years  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  its  rivals  have  again  introduced 
a  twenty-hour  schedule ;  so  that  a  busi- 
ness man  can  leave  New  York  at  2  p.m. 
and  be  set  down  in  Chicago  at  10  a.m. 
next  day. 

The  train  itself  has  undergone  a  trans- 
formation as  remarkable  as  the  increase 
in  speed.  Thirty  years  ago,  even  in  the 
best  conducted  cars,  passengers  were 
compelled  to  take  turns  in  warming 
themselves  at  the  stoves.  With  ther- 
mometer at  zero  traveling  was  often  seri- 
ously unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous. 
Trains  were  caught  in  blizzards  and 
stalled  within  a  few  miles  of  large  cities 
until  not  only  was  the  wood  exhausted, 
but  the  seats  were  burned  to  prevent 
freezing.  To-day  a  line  having  any 
claims  to  prominence  gives  us  vestibule 
cars,  electrically  lighted  and  steam 
heated.  The  whole  train  constitutes  a 
hotel  in  motion,  with  parlors  and  dining- 
rooms  equipped  with  all  the  luxuries  as- 
sociated with  wealth. 

The  trolley  car  has  commenced  with  a 
degree  of  modesty  somewhat  commen- 
surate with  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
car.  It  has  been  experimental  in  its  in- 
ception and  is  yet  feeling  its  way  along 
the  lines  of  the  possible.  But  the  im- 
provements already  introduced  and  the 
astounding  expansion  of  the  system  in- 
dicate a  revolution  far  greater  than  that 
achieved  by  the  steam  car.  It  is  not  only 
that  we  have  a  power  capable  of  doing 
what  steam  cannot  do,  but  we  have  a 
new  system  of  economics  in  force  where- 
by a  train  of  cars  can  be  sent  every  half 
hour,  light-rigged  and  rapid,  in  almost 
any  direction,  where  the  steam  car  can- 
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not  be  utilized.  It  is  no  wild  dream  that 
the  electric  car  will  find  its  way  through 
all  the  smaller  valleys  and  among  the  re- 
mote hillsides  until  there  shall  be  not  a 
spot  in  the  United  States  too  remote  from 
civilization  to  feel  the  effect  of  culture. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  speed  and  com- 
fortable traveling  that  we  concern  our- 
selves so  much  as  with  greater  results 
in  the  way  of  social  revolution.  The 
steam  car  made  the  city;  the  trolley 
makes  the  country.  The  reaction  from 
congested  life  had  already  begun,  but  the 
trolley  is  speeding  it  to  a  revolution.  The 
cost  of  a  trolley  road,  when  well  built, 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
a  well  built  steam  road ;  but  the  running 
cost  is  much  less,  and  is  a  lessening  fac- 
tor as  we  are  able  to  utilize  more  and 
more  of  the  wasting  water  power  of  our 
country. 

The  expansion  of  the  trolley  is  work- 
ing along  the  line  of  reducing  manual 
labor  on  the  farm.  It  seems  not  improba- 
ble that  the  whole  help  problem  will  be 
solved.  In  some  cases  already  this  power 
is  running  farm  machinery  and  doing  a 
good  deal  of  house  work.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  water  power  of  New 
York  State  be  so  far  collected  as  to  run 
an  electric  road  from  the  Lakes  to  tide- 
water, and  that  power  be  all  along  the 
way  sold  to  farms  and  towns.  The  plan 
is  entirely  feasible,  and  we  believe  that 
something  of  this  sort  will  be  worked 
out.  Whether  the  outlook  be  as  hopeful 
as  we  think,  it  is  certain  that  the  easy 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
removal  of  isolation,  as  well  as  the  sense 
of  remoteness  from  vital  centers,  will 
bring  back  to  agricultural  life  a  large 
share  of  that  more  intelligent  help  which 
has  been  moving  cityward.  It  will  tend 
largely  to  dissolve  the  rapidly  forming 
masses  and  distribute  them  where  work 
is  always  abundant. 

The  trolley  comes  without  noise ;  it  is 
a  still  force,  an  expression  of  immense 
power,  without  the  boastfulness  of  steam. 
This  will  count  greatly  in  the  coming  age, 
when  the  high-strung  nerves  of  the 
American  people  will  demand  a  chance 
to  react  and  gather  tone.  We  have  en- 
dured two  generations  of  racket.  We 
have  driven  progress  at  high  pressure. 
Professor  Orton  some  time  ago  sug- 
gested that  as  steam  power  went  out  we 


should  pass  into  a  period  of  more  quiet 
and  peace — a  period  of  progress  of  a 
more  equable  sort.  The  indications  are 
all  that  way.  During  these  two  genera- 
tions the  whole  country — that  is,  the 
agricultural  part  of  it — was  compelled  to 
plod  on  with  animal  power  and  wind 
power.  The  new  force  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  neighborhood,  or  individual, 
farthest  removed  from  the  nuclei  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  trolley  is  also  reacting  on  the  city 
with  no  little  vigor.  No  expression  of  its 
influence  has  so  far  been  as  marked  as 
the  incessant  tide  of  citizens  pouring  out 
into  the  country  every  day  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  not  so  much  the  country  peo- 
ple seeking  the  city  that  is  notable  as  the 
city  people  seeking  the  country.  Those 
who  have  all  their  lives  been  huddled 
into  tenements  or  twenty-foot  fronts  are 
finding  the  sunny  slopes,  the  glens  and 
the  brook-sides  and  are  getting  a  new 
meaning  to  life.  The  steam  car  disturbed 
suburbanism  with  its  noise  and  smoke, 
and  if  it  brought  out  largely  any  element 
from  the  city,  it  was  the  dissipated.  The 
trolley  picks  up  the  quiet  livers,  those 
who  have  walked  in  treadmills,  and  sends 
them  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and 
come  home  with  arms  full  of  clover  and 
daisies. 

Twelve  million  fewer  passengers 
traveled  on  our  steam  cars  last  year  than 
seven  years  ago,  but  in  Massachusetts 
there  were  four  times  as  many  passen- 
gers carried  by  electric  cars  as  on  the 
steam  roads,  and  in  Connecticut  twenty 
per  cent,  more  than  on  the  steam  roads. 
But  the  marvel  of  this  new  method  is 
that  you  can  go  at  any  time  of  day  with- 
out consulting  time  tables.  You  will  not 
move  quite  as  fast,  but  the  time  saved 
by  not  waiting  for  trains  is  a  gain  that 
no  figures  can  estimate.  Speed  will  un- 
doubtedly be  increased,  especially  on 
through  lines.  In  a  few  cases  the  trolley 
already  travels  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  said  that  seventy-five  miles 
an  hour  is  a  possibility.  Yet  when  all  is 
said,  the  one  notable  feature  of  the  new 
transit  is  that  it  waits  on  the  people,  like 
a  domestic  servant.  It  comes  nearer  to 
our  homes;  it  does  our  small  jobs;  it 
reaches  the  farm.  ''  It  grows  rich  off 
the  crumbs  of  business  that  a  steam  road 
would  despise." 
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The  Lesson  of  the  Elevated  the  union  had  been  called  in,  and  with 
j^  ^  T  1  T-A  .  his  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of 
Railway  Labor  Uispute  agreements  in  other  places,  had  con- 
The  settlement  last  week  of  the  vinced  his  local  organization  of  the  un- 
threatened  strike  on  the  Manhattan  Ele-  reasonableness  of  many  of  their  de- 
vated  Railways  offers  a  most  important  mands.  Had  the  officials  of  the  com- 
lesson  in  the  management  of  labor  dis-  pany  refused  to  "  recognize  the  union  " 
putes.  The  employees  had  recently  ef  -  in  the  person  of  this  ''  outsider,"  the  in- 
fected an  organization  including  prac-  ternational  president,  a  strike  would  un- 
tically  every  man  on  the  system,  had  doubtedly  have  occurred.  The  lesson  is 
formulated  their  demands  for  increased  worth  remembering  by  all  employers  in 
wages,  shorter  hours  and  changes  in  the  these  days  of  rapid  growth  of  unionism, 
rules,  and  had  selected  an  Executive  A  new  organization  of  workmen  is  al- 
Committee  to  conduct  negotiations  and  ways  extravagant  and  radical  in  its  de- 
call  a  strike,  if  necessary.  This  commit-  mands  and  eager  for  quick  results.  The 
tee  was  received  by  the  officials  of  the  international  officers  are,  on  the  other 
company  and  later  by  the  Board  of  Di-  hand,  usually  conservative  and  experi- 
rectors,  but  each  time  their  demand  for  enced.  Instead  of  ignoring  the  union, 
a  nine-hour  day  was  flatly  refused,  al-  employers  with  new  unions  on  their 
tho  several  minor  concessions  were  hands  should  grant  the  fullest  recogni- 
granted.  The  committee  then  called  a  tion  even  to  the  extent  of  insisting  that 
mass  meeting,  at  which  it  was  voted  by  the  highest  officers  in  the  union  should 
a  large  majority  to  call  a  strike.  Under  be  called  in  to  conduct  negotiations, 
the  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated  As-  ^ 

sociation  of    Street  Railway  Employees  Discredited    Pronhecv 

of  America  the  dispute  at  this  juncture  Uiscreaitea    rropnecy 

was  required  to  be  turned  over  to  the  The  belief,  so  general  in  the  South, 

International    President,    Mr.    W.    D.  that  the  negro   is   racially   incapable  of 

Mahon,  who  thereupon    came    to  New  developing  to  an  equality  with  the  more 

York  and  secured  a  conference  with  the  favored  race  owing  to  his  smaller  brain, 

company's  officials.     At  this  conference  has  had  its  chief  support  in  the  science 

the  local  committee  were  present,  and  it  and     history    of     Nott    and     Gliddon's 

developed   that   the   grievances   and   de-  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  published  in  1854. 

mands  of  the  employees   had  not  been  The  purpose  of  this  ponderous  volume 

taken  up  in  detail  at  the  earlier  confer-  was  to  prove,  from  history,  anatomy  and 

ences,  but  there  had  been  submitted  only  Egyptology,  that  the  human  races  are  dis- 

one    demand,    "  nine    hours    or    strike."  tinct  species,  and  that  the  negro  is  essen- 

Under  Mr.  Mahon's  guidance,  during  a  tially  inferior  in   intellect,  a    view    not 

six   hours'   conference,   every   grade   of  sustained  by  later  science,  as  shown  by 

employee,  every  rate  of  pay  and  every  Professor  Farrand  in  a  late  issue  of  The 

rule  of  the  service  were  taken  up  and  -i  Independent. 

series  of  agreements  was  reached  step  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  the  principal  author, 
by  step.  Altho  the  company  did  not  con-  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  a 
cede  the  nine  hours,  which  all  employees  Professor  in  Southern  medical  colleges, 
wanted,  yet  every  employee  received  The  intensity  of  his  conviction  was  curi- 
some  concession,  and  in  the  end  all  were  ously  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
satisfied  and  they  ratified  the  agreement  "  The  Negro  Race ;  its  Ethnology  and 
unanimously.  Instead  of  a  peremptory  History,"  printed  in  Mobile  in  the  year 
ultimatum  the  agreement  allowed  four  following  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
or  five  weeks  in  which  the  management  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  then  in  charge 
should  revise  the  schedules  so  as  to  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  who  had  taken 
afiford  as  near  as  practicable  a  nine  and  possession  of  the  Medical  College  in  Mo- 
one-half  hour  work-day  for  trainmen  bile,  in  which  Dr.  No't  was  a  Professor, 
and  longer  and  shorter  periods  for  for  a  negro  school.  Dr.  Nott  protested 
others.  to  General  Howard  none  too  mildly  and 
This  give-and-take  policy  was  possible  received  little  satisfaction.  Thereupon 
only  after  the  international  president  of  he  wrote  this  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Gen- 
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eral  Howard,  in  which  he  recapitulated 
the  argument  of  his  "  Types  of  Man- 
kind," in  which  we  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested, declared  that  ''  slavery  is  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  negro  and  most 
advantageous  for  him,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  indulge  in  good  scientific 
prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  the  negro 
race  under  the  freedom  so  criminally 
thrust  upon  him.    He  said : 

"  What  then  must  be  the  fate  of  this  un- 
fortunate race?  I  was  born  among  negroes  at 
the  South,  have  5;pent  many  years  in  the  study 
of  their  natural  and  civil  history,  and  feel  con- 
fident in  the  prediction  that  they  are  doomed 
to  extermination — an  extermination  that  is  be- 
ing cruelly  hastened  by  the  unwise  action  of 
a  party  that  will  not  study  and  comprehend 
the  subject  it  is  dealing  with.  The  negro  has 
an  instinctive  and  unconquerable  antipathy  to 
steady  agricultural  labor,  and  must  therefore 
be  gradually  supplanted  by  the  whites.  .  .  . 
The  negro  population,  out  of  slavery,  can  never 
become  dense.  .  .  .  After  removing  your 
Bureau  and  the  troops,  I  see  but  one  duty  re- 
maining for  you  to  perform,  and  that  to  assist 
us  in  feeding  and  clothing  colored  paupers. 
.  .  .  You  have  brought  this  state  of  things 
upon  the  South,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  and 
you  must  '  pay  out '  or  see  the  victims  of  your 
policy  starve." 

This  is  the  kind  of  prophecy  that  we 
heard  in  those  days  from  the  men  who 
were  sure  that  those  of  the  North  did  not 
understand  the  negro  as  they  did  in  the 
South. 

Well,  thirty-six  years  have  passed 
since  Dr.  Nott  made  this  prediction  of 
speedy  extermination  and  the  negro  is 
not  yet  exterminated.  Instead  of  that  he 
has  increased,  without  the  aid  of  immi- 
gration, from  four  millions  to  ten  mil- 
lions. He  has  shown  no  *'  instinctive  and 
luiconquerable  antipathy  to  steady  agri- 
cultural labor ;  "  on  the  other  hand,  his 
product  of  cotton  has  risen  from  4.861,- 
000  bales  in  i860  to  t 0,68 1,000  in  1902. 
The  negroes  have  not  been  "  supplanted 
by  the  whites,"  and  the  population  in  the 
rich  agricultural  sec' ions  of  the  South 
has  grown  denser  and  denser.  In  Dr. 
Nott's  own  State  of  Alabama  the  negro 
population  has  increased  22  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years,  and  the  white  population 
20  per  cent.  In  i860  there  were  in  Ala- 
bama 437,000  negroes;  now  there  are 
827,000.  Alabama  has  public  schools  for 
the  negro,  and  such  higher  institutions 


as  Talladega  College  and  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. In  Alabama  there  were  in  1900 
129,137  farms  operated  by  white  men, 
with  land  and  buildings  worth  $99;403.- 
000;  and  94,083  by  colored  men,  worth 
$35,107,000.  Of  these  94,083  farms 
worked  by  colored  men,  14,110  are 
owned  by  these  men  who  in  1866  had 
*'  an  instinctive  and  unconquerable  an- 
tipathy to  steady  agricultural  labor,"  and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing  from 
decade  to  decade,  as  is  the  proportion 
who  can  read  and  write. 

With  an  example  like  this  before  us 
of  the  value  of  the  most  confident  and 
scientific  local  judgment  and  prophecy 
as  to  the  negro,  is  it  strange  that 
we  are  no  more  quick  to  submit  to 
the  authority  and  wisdom  of  those  who 
''  know  him  best "  than  was  General 
Howard  in  1866? 


Southern  Education 
at  Richmond 


Once  more  the  Edu- 
cational Conference 
has  met,  this  time 
in  Richmond,  and  we  may  expect  that  its 
influence  will  be  widely  felt  for  good. 
Those  who  suspect  the  Greeks  bearing 
gifts  may  as  well  calm  their  fears,  for 
there  is  no  intention  to  import  any  poli- 
tics, or  to  stir  up  any  negro  question, 
much  less  any  question  of  social  equal- 
ity, even  if  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Ogden 
and  Mr.  Page  have  on  occasion  treated 
some  colored  men  with  courtesy.  This 
movement  is  directed  more  to  white  edu- 
cation, which  is  quite  proper,  as  negro 
education  has  received  more  money  from 
the  Northern  people  than  has  white  edu- 
cation. Admirable  work  is  being  done 
to  stir  up  the  backward  white  districts 
to  develop  their  public  schools.  We  are 
not  sure  but  the  Southern  speakers  are 
quite  as  wise  as  the  Northern  ones.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  talked  at  Richmond  on 
the  relative  opportunities  of  the  negro 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  and  said 
that  the  negro  had  a  better  chance  in  the 
South,  and  ''  if  I  were  a  negro  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  Southern  than  a  North- 
ern State."  The  fact  is  that  the  negroes 
who  have  tried  both  do  not  agree  with  him. 
They  are  coming  North  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  The  other  day  a  speaker  ad- 
dressed two  thousand  negroes  in  one  of 
their  meetings  in  this  city,  and  he  re- 
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marked  that  nine-tenths  of  them  had 
come  from  the  South,  and  he  asked  them 
if  they  did  not  intend  to  go  back.  A 
roar  of  derisive  laughter  arose  from  all 
over  the  house.  No  one  goes  back ;  they 
like  it  better  here,  just  as  our  immi- 
grants from  Europe  have  no  desire  to 
return  and  live  in  their  native  lands. 

The  General  More  important,  if 

Theological  Seminary     ^f^^  dignified  than 

the  position  of  any 
bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  that 
of  Dean  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  this  city.  Since  the  death 
of  Dean  Hoffman,  to  whom  the  Semi- 
nary owes  so  much  financially,  there  has 
been  great  anxiety  as  to  his  successor, 
for  this  Seminary  is  easily  the  first  in  im- 
portance in  its  Church.  It  molds  the 
opinions  of  half  the  young  men  that  en- 
ter the  Episcopal  ministry.  Altho  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters  was  the  most  scholarly  of 
the  men  whose  names  were  mentioned, 
it  was  not  expected  that  a  Broad  Church- 
man like  him  could  be  elected.  The 
choice  has  fallen  on  another  man  of 
scholarship  and  executive  ability,  W.  L. 
Robbins,  D.D.,  a  comparatively  young 
man.  Dean  of  the  Albany  Cathedral.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  the 
Cambridge  Theological  School,  one  of 
those  men  who  broaden  and  ripen  with 
years.  While  the  traditions  of  the  Semi- 
nary seem  to  require  a  High  Churchman 
with  ritualistic  tendencies,  and  while 
Dean  Robbins  comes  from  a  center  of 
that  sort  of  theology  and  ritual,  his 
growth  seems  to  have  been  within  it  to 
a  wider  conception  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice.  An  indication  of  this  appears 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Living  Church, 
which  criticises  his  late  volume,  "  A 
Christian  Apologetic,"  as  not  reaching 
its  standard  of  ecclesiastical  altitude  and 
polychromatism.  Indeed,  his  association 
with  English  churchmen  has  contributed 
to  develop  a  wider  outlook.  He  is  much 
admired  as  a  thoughtful  preacher  who 
has  influence  with  young  men ;  so  that 
much  may  be  hoped  from  his  new  work. 

It  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  essential 
sanity  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
that  his  head  is  not  turned  with  all  the 


praise  he  receives  and  all  the  money 
he  gets  for  Tuskegee  Institute.  The 
gift  of  $600,000  for  the  endowment  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  adds  another  to  his  wise 
and  splendid  benefactions.  It  is  another 
of  the  cases  in  which  Northern  money 
helps  Southern  education  without  the 
least  danger  of  pauperizing  the  recipi- 
ents. And  fortunately  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  none  but  fire-eaters  are 
dissatisfied,  for  it  is  only  a  moderate 
education,  with  a  specially  industrial  and 
manual  drift,  that  is  given,  the  sort 
which  displeases  nobody,  North  or 
South.  The  bulk  of  men,  white  or  black, 
are  in  the  class  of  the  common  people, 
with  no  special  talents,  not  the  one  in  a 
hundred  who  has  ambition  for  superior 
education  and  brain  tasks.  For  such  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  gives  excellent  train- 
ing, altho  we  expect  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  stand  with  the  Pratt,  and 
Drexel,  and  Armour  institutes. 

It  is  something  to  say  that  one  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen  contains  a  thousand 
corpuscles  or  electrons  dancing  about 
in  it,  but  one  fails  to  apprehend  how 
small  even  the  molecule  of  hydrogen 
is.  We  get  a  new  idea  of  the  multitude 
of  these  infinitesimal  objects  when  we 
ask  how  many  there  are  in  what  we 
call  a  vacuum.  Take  an  ordinary  glass 
bulb,  five  inches  in  diameter,  such  as 
is  used  in  high  vacua  experiments,  and 
when  unexhausted  it  contains,  says  Sir 
William  Crookes,  more  than  1,000000,- 
000000,000000,000000  molecules.  Now 
exhaust  the  bulb,  so  that  only  one-mil- 
lionth of  an  atmosphere  shall  remain, 
which  is  as  complete  an  exhaustion  as 
we  can  make,  and  there  will  still  be 
1,000000,000000,000000  molecules  left. 
Quite  a  plenty  to  produce  the  effects  of 
radiant  matter.  X-rays,  etc.  So  a  "  high 
vacuum  "  is  a  vacuum  only  by  courtesy. 
Crookes  believes  that  in  an  absolute 
vacuum  radium  would  cease  to  show  its 
peculiar  properties. 

The  protest  of  the  British  people 
against  the  partnership  with  Germany  in 
the  Venezuela  matter  may  be  responsible 
for  the  refusal  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  unite  with  Germany  in  the  con- 
struction   and   control   of   the    Baghdad 
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Railway ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mis- 
taken decision.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Great  Britain  had  an  interest  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  route  from  Europe  to 
India.  The  English  conflict  with  the 
Mad  Mullah  in  Somaliland  is  one  of 
those  little  colonial  wars  that  England  is 
all  the  time  engaged  in.  She  has  had  a 
small  set-back,  just  such  as  the  French 
have  had  several  times,  in  her  late  ad- 
vance in  North  Africa,  but  it  has  no  real 
importance.  The  Mad  Mullah  will  fol- 
low the  succession  of  brave  but  fallen 
Mahdis. 

We  stated  lately  on  the  testimony  of  a 
colored  gentleman  lately  from  New  Or- 
leans, in  whom  we  have  confidence,  that 
the  negroes  there  have  been  boycotting 
the  street  cars  on  account  of  the  Jim 
Crow  law,  and  that  the  company  had 
been  trying  to  have  the  law  declared  un- 
constitutional. A  white  correspondent 
writes  from  that  city  saying  that  when  a 
suit  was  brought  by  the  action  of  a  white 
citizen,  who  refused  to  vacate  a  seat  re- 
served for  negroes,  the  company  did 
defend  itself  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional.  The  court  sus- 
tained this  plea,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  lately  decided  the  law  constitutional. 
Our  informant  thinks  the  negroes  are 
satisfied,  which  we  much  doubt. 

Exactly  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  legis- 
lative body  when  the  presiding  officer 
proves  false  to  his  duties  and  plainly 
misrepresents  the  action  of  the  body  is 
not  wholly  clear,  and  fortunately  is  a 
case  that  very  seldom  occurs.  But  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature  last  week  just 
such  a  case  seems  to  have  arisen,  when 
the  Speaker  pronounced  action  taken 
that  had  not  been  taken.  For  such  a 
case  impeachment  is  too  slow  a  rem- 
edy, and  the  House  straightened  it  out 
very  much  as  they  do  in  Austria,  by 
noise  and  finally  physical  force,  remov- 
ing the  Speaker  from  his  chair.  It  was 
revolution  which  he  attempted,  and  it 
was  met  in  the  same  spirit. 

An  event  during  the  past  week  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Jews  has  been  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Hebrew  theological 
seminary  in  this  city  under  the  direction 


of  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  and  Dr.  Schechter. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
harmony  which  appears  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  conservative  and  the  progres- 
sive Jews  in  this  institution,  a  spirit 
which  was  admirably  expressed  in  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Schiff  and  Dr.  Adler. 
Thus  Judaism  moves  forward,  even 
while  lamenting  the  death  of  Dr.Gottheil, 
one  of  the  sweetest  spirits  that  ever 
taught  the  religion  of  monotheism  to 
our  people. 

It  is  no  Northern  slander,  but  the 
record  of  the  Attorney-General  of  South 
Carolina,  that  there  were  233  homicides 
and  murders  committed  in  that  State  last 
year,  for  which  the  accused  were  ar- 
raigned, an  average  of  six  for  each  county. 
This  is  besides  those  killings  for  which 
nobody  was  arraigned.  There  were  three 
men  hanged  for  murder.  The  population 
of  South  Carolina  is  about  1,400,000;  and 
if  the  same  ratio  of  murders  had  existed 
in  other  States  the  deaths  in  one  year 
would  have  been  11,150,  a  larger  number 
of  Americans  than  were  killed  in  the 
Spanish  and  Philippine  wars. 

If  Dr.  Councilman,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  has  discovered  the 
germ  of  smallpox,  as  reported,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  medical  triumphs  of 
the  age.  To  be  sure,  we  already  know 
how  to  control  the  disease,  so  that  the 
sanitary  results  will  not  be  so  impor- 
tant as  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  yellow  fever  or  diphtheria, 
but  for  the  scientific  side  of  medicine  it 
will  be  of  the  first  importance.  Medi- 
cine is  fast  becoming  an  exact  science, 
and  the  discredit  of  empiricism  is  being 
removed. 

We  call  attention  to  an  unusually  val- 
uable paper  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
April  26th,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  on 
the  supposed  conflict  between  science  and 
religion.  It  shows  at  length  that  from 
the  time  of  Roger  Bacon  through  the 
discussions  and  persecutions  of  Galileo, 
and  to  the  present  time,  the  conflict  has 
not  been,  as  Draper  and,  to  an  extent, 
Andrew  D.  White  have  represented,  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  but  of  fanati- 
cism against  religion,  and  of  science 
against  pseudo-science. 


INSURANCil 


One  or  the  Other ! 

Insurance  by  municipalities  is  not  a 
new  proposition,  but  it  is  again  talked  of 
very  distinctly  in  Massachusetts.  The 
argument  can  be  readily  put  in  syllogistic 
form :  private  corporations,  being  greedy 
and  having  no  competition,  charge  extor- 
tionate rates  for  a  public  necessity,  as  is 
shown  by  the  profits  they  make ;  if  the 
properly  in  a  town  combines  for  the  pur- 
pose, its  owners  can  mutually  insure  one 
another  for  much  less  than  monopoly 
rates ;  therefore,  let  us  get  together  and 
do  it.  Why  not  ?  There  is  nothing  more 
stable  than  a  wall,  if  of  proper  materials 
and  properly  built ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
a  syllogism  is  unshakably  sound,  pro- 
vided it  follows  from  the  premises  and 
the  premises  themselves  are  all  sound,  and 
there  is  nothing  important  omitted.  In 
other  words,  propositions  which  are  true 
are  true,  but  a  syllogism  built  up  of  half- 
truths  is  a  shaky  proposition.  On  the 
whole,  we  will  let  the  above  specimen 
stand  without  tapping  it  for  weaknesses. 

The  Springfield  Republican  remarks 
that  for  a  city  to  take  the  fire  risk  on  its 
own  property  is  not  contrary  to  sound 
principles.  Admitted.  But  the  Holyoke 
proposition,  it  says,  is  quite  another 
thing.  By  that  property  owners  are  to 
pay  to  a  special  commission  the  same 
premiums  they  are  now  paying;  when 
a  surplus  is  accumulated  this  rate  shall 
be  gradually  reduced,  and  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so  the  city  will  borrow 
to  meet  losses.  In  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  only  one  year  when  Holyoke 
losses  exceeded  Holyoke  premiums,  and 
in  the  whole  ten  there  was  an  excess  pre- 
mium of  $1,283,300.  As  usual,  this  argu- 
ment takes  no  account  of  expenses,  but 
suggests  the  large  ''  over  "  which  could 
be  used  as  underpinning  for  the  co- 
operative plan.  And,  as  usual,  little  is 
said  of  what  would  become  of  the  plan 
and  the  loan  if  in  some  bad  day  Holyoke 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  ground. 
The  argument  from  experience  is,  on  the 
contrary,  that  only  once  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  Holyoke  collected  of  the  com- 
panies more  than  it  paid  them,  after  the 
companies  had  provided  their  own  run- 
ning expenses. 

But  if  the  argument  is  good,  why  not 


act  on  it?    And  if  it  is  not  good,  why  not 
drop  it? 

Insurance  Items 

An  interesting  little  booklet  issued 
l)y  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  entitled 
"  The  Parable  of  Rubbanek,  the 
Brother  of  Eze  Munn."  It  is  a  rather 
clever  exposition  of  one  of  the  Etna's 
plans  of  insurance,  with  an  Egyptian 
atmosphere,  that  is  worth  reading. 

.  . .  .The  University  of  Illinois  now 
includes  the  Economics  of  Insurance  in 
its  curriculum.  The  various  forms  of 
insurance — fire,  accident,  employment 
and  life — enter  into  the  course,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  theo- 
ries and  practices  relating  to  rates, 
policies,  investments,  corporate  man- 
agement, accounting,  public  supervis- 
ion and  insurance  laws. 

.  .  .  .According  to  The  Travelers'  Rec- 
ord ten  million  people  suffered  from  ac- 
cidents in  the  last  census  year  in  the 
United  States.  Seven  times  as  many 
people  were  injured  as  died  from  all 
causes  during  that  year.  Accidents  are 
a  more  prolific  cause  of  death  than  any 
aisease  except  lung  diseases.  Twice  as 
many  people  are  accidentally  killed  as 
die  of  old  age.  An  accident  policy  would 
seem  absolutely  essential  to  a  comfortable 
state  of  mind. 

.  .  .  .The  congested  condition  of  rail- 
way traffic  in  part  explains  the  striking 
proportions  that  railway  accidents  have 
assumed  during  the  last  few  months. 
The  trunk  lines  as  well  as  their  feeders 
have  been  placed  under  a  severe  strain, 
and  as  one  result  of  the  extreme  tension 
resulting,  there  have  been  frequent  acci- 
dents. Some  of  these  have  been  appalling 
and  very  sensational  in  character.  It 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  them.  The 
block  system  is  good,  but  it  is  not  an 
absolute  safeguard.  The  human  element 
enters  into  it  and  it  has  in  consequence 
many  well  defined  limitations.  Everv 
one  who  travels  is  liable  to  be  a  party 
concerned  in  a  railway  accident,  which 
may  mean  death  or  disability.  Accident 
policies  are  intended  to  cover  cases  of 
this  kind. 
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The  Recent  Rate  Decision 

It  was  foreseen  that  a  general  increase 
of  railroad  wages  would  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  freight  rates.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Company's  voluntary  action  in 
November  had  been  preceded  by  some 
advances  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  wage  addition  of 
about  10  per  cent.  Even  the  Wabash 
injunction  could  not  stay  this  upward 
movement.  Freight  rates  were  ad- 
vanced. After  hearing  counsel  for  a 
dozen  companies  with  respect  to  the 
new^  and  higher  rates  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  on  iron  articles,  dressed 
meats,  packing  house  products  and 
grain,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission decides  that  the  advances  are 
not  to  be  disapproved  and  condemned, 
except  in  the  case  of  grain.  The  in- 
crease from  17^  to  20  cents  on  grain,  it 
holds,  was  not  justified,  as  17^  was 
not  unprofitable,  and  was  from  10  to 
40  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rates 
actually  received  in  recent  years.  No 
order  has  been  issued,  but  notice  is 
given  that  further  proceedings  will  be 
commenced  unless  the  old  rate  is  re- 
stored before  May  15th.  Indications  at 
present  are  that  the  companies  will 
make  no  change  in  response  to  this  de- 
cision or  opinion. 

The  case  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  because  the  Commission,  in  re- 
plying to  the  argument  that  the  higher 
rates  are  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
fair  dividends,  criticises  the  methods  of 
certain  companies  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
extensive  improvements.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Commission  remarks  that  the 
Michigan  Central,  while  paying  an 
average  of  about  4  per  cent.,  has  for  the 
last  three  years  been  earning  from  10 
to  12  per  cent.,  the  excess  having  main- 
ly been  used  in  paying  for  improve- 
ments out  of  gross  earnings  as  a  part 
of  the  operating  expenses.  The  Lake 
Shore,  it  adds,  has  a  surplus  of  from 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  a  year  after 
paying  7  per  cent.  The  Pennsylvania, 
It  is  asserted,  had  a  surplus  of  $11,000,- 
000  last  year,  which  appears  to  have  been 
devoted  to  permanent  improvements. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Commission 
would  have  rolling  stock  and  track  im- 
provements paid  for  by  new  issues  of 
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bonds  or  stock.  While  it  may  be  that 
higher  rates  are  not  required  by  the 
financial  condition  of  the  roads  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  paying  for  permanent  improvements 
out  of  earnings  in  a  time  of  prosperity. 
The  use  of  the  other  method  in  Eng- 
land has  not  produced  results  that  com- 
mend it.  Extensive  improvements  of  a 
novel  and  costly  character,  however,  are 
not  paid  for  here  out  of  earnings  by 
companies  which  do  use  their  prosper- 
ity surpluses  for  ordinary  betterments. 
Recent  issues  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cen- 
tral securities  are  proof  of  this. 

The  magnificent  new  building  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange — beyond 
question  the  most  completely  equipped 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world — was 
dedicated  on  the  22d  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  audience,  and  on  the  following  day 
was  opened  for  business.  The  board 
room  is  144  feet  long,  109  feet  wide  and 
74  feet  high. 

.  . .  .The  National  Broadway,  the  Sev- 
enth National  and  the  Mercantile  Nation- 
al banks  have  now  consolidated  into  one 
organization,  called  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Frederick  B,  Schenck  has  been  elected 
President,  and  the  other  officers  are 
Miles  M.  O'Brien,  First  Vice-President; 
William  H.  Taylor,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; James  V.  Lott,  Cashier,  and  Emil 
Klein,  Assistant  Cashier.  The  Board  of 
Directors  includes  such  well-known  gen- 
tlemen as  Charles  T.  Barney,  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  Edwin  Gould,  William 
F.  Havemeyer,  Edward  T.  Jefifery,  Seth 
M.  Milliken,  Charles  W.  Morse,  George 
H.  Sargent  and  Warner  Van  Norden, 
with  others  equally  well  known.  The 
Mercantile  Bank,  as  consolidated,  has 
a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  a  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  of  about  $6,000,- 
000,  and  is  thus  placed  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  strongest  institutions  of  New 
York. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  F.  RVay  Co.,  Common, 
No.  5,  52.50  per  share,  payable  June  ist, 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co  ,  i^  per 
cent.,  payable  May  15th. 

E.  B.  Estes  &  Sons,  7  per  cent.,  payable 
April  22d. 

Amer.  Exch.  Nat'l  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable 
May  ist. 
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In  the  Field 
of  Politics 


The  enthusiastic  greeting 
given  to  ex-President 
Cleveland  at  St.  Louis  has 
stimulated  discussion  as  to  his  possible 
candidacy  for  a  third  term.  One  promi- 
nent Gold  Standard  Democratic  paper  in 
the  East  calls  for  his  nomination,  and 
some  other  journals  of  the  same  class  re- 
gard with  much  interest  and  satisfaction 
the  favorable  reception  of  his  recent  pub- 
lic activity,  without  ignoring  the  polit- 
ical obstacles  which  a  movement  for  his 
nomination  would  encounter.  His  own 
attitude  toward  this  discussion  has  not 
been  disclosed.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  just 
passed  his  sixty-sixth  birthday. — Dis- 
patches from  Washington  speak  of  a 
letter  from  Senator  Beveridge  to  a  friend, 
in  which  the  Senator  admits  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency. — 
The  downfall  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee,  of  Missouri,  is  said  to  have  disar- 
ranged the  political  plans  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone,  who  has  his  eye  on  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  and 
was  expecting  to  make  sure  of  the  sup- 
port of  his  State  by  procuring  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  his  friend  Lee  to 
succeed  Governor  Dockery.  The  bribery 
investigation,  with  Lee's  confession  and 
resignation,  compels  a  change  of  pro- 
gram, and  appears  to  have  removed  the 
Senator's  name  from  the  list  of  possible 
Presidential  candidates. — In  a  public 
address  on  Monroe's  birthday,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Shepard,  of  New  York  (whom  some 
have  placed  in  this  list),  attacked  our 
recent  large  expenditures  for  military 
and  naval  purposes,  and  remarked  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  was  that  of  "  a 
man  spoiling  for  a  fight."  The  domi- 
nant political  issue,  he  continued,  was 
the  preservation  of  the  industrial  liberty 


of  the  great  body  of  small  independent 
producers,  who  were  menaced  on  one 
side  by  the  Trusts  and  on  the  other  by 
the  labor  unions.  The  right  of  men  who 
are  not  in  trades  unions  to  labor  how  and 
when  and  for  whom  they  please  must 
be  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
law  must  not  foster  any  scheme  of  special 
privilege  on  the  side  of  capital.  The 
injustice  of  organized  capital  suggested 
and  caused  injustice  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  Democratic  party 
should  attack  every  citadel  of  special 
privilege.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  said,  had 
not  set  out  to  enforce  the  Sherman  act 
until  the  public  outcry  over  the  beef  com- 
bination and  the  protests  of  the  North- 
west against  the  railroad  merger  had 
convinced  him  that  prosecutions  were 
politically  expedient.  Mr.  McKinley  had 
not  attempted  to  enforce  it,  and  the  re- 
cent decision  merely  reaffirmed  the  doc- 
trine established  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  three 
memorable  suits. 

Exposition  Dedicated     ^he  guests   whom 
in  St.  Louis  l^^    delighted    to 

honor  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  build- 
ings were  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. They  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  29th  ult.,  and  dined  together  at  Mr. 
Francis's  house,  which  was  their  home 
while  they  remained  in  the  city.  Both 
were  received  by  the  public  with  enthu- 
siastic expressions  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. The  President  had  been  makmg 
speeches  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 
In  St.  Louis,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
he  added  three  to  the  list  before  taking 
his  night's  rest.  These  speeches  were 
addressed  to  the  Good  Roads  Conven- 
tion, the  students  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
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sity  and  the  Sigel  Monument  Associa- 
tion. The  city  was  gay  with  bunting 
and  full  of  visitors.  But  the  weather 
became  so  chilly  (with  a  little  snow  in 
the  air)  that  the  President  sought  the 
protection  of  a  gray  army  blanket  when 
he  reviewed  the  parade  of  troops  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th.  That  was  the  first 
and  greatest  day  of  the  celebration.  Af- 
ter an  invocation  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
the  grand  hall  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
ing, and  brief  addresses  by  ex-Senator 
Carter  and  Mr.  Francis,  President  of  the 
Exposition,  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  a 
long  and  eloquent  oration,  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  condense  here.  His  his- 
torical studies  and  published  works  had 
lonq"  before  made  him  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  story  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  effect  of  that  vast 
acquisition  of  territory.  A  large  part 
of  his  address  was  given  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  character  and  results  of 
our  expansion  with  those  of  the  terri- 
torial extension  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Expanding  Greece  had  preserved  local 
liberty  at  the  cost  of  national  unity  and 
power,  while  expanding  Rome  had  with- 
held local  liberty  and  promoted  national 
power  until  the  Empire  perished  by  rea- 
son of  the  vices  of  overcentralization. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  growth  there 
was  no  precedent  for  great  expansion 
that  not  only  preserved  local  liberty  and 
self-government,  but  also  maintained  and 
even  increased  the  national  strength. 
Such  expansion  was  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  people,  due  largely 
to  the  pioneers'  self-restraint,  respect  for 
law  and  regard  for  each  other's  rights, 
as  well  as  to  their  courage,  tenacity  and 
fertility  of  resource : 

"  The  old  days  were  great  because  the  men 
who  lived  in  them  had  mighty  qualities,  and 
we  must  make  the  new  days  great  by  showing 
these  same  qualities.  We  must  insist  upon 
courage  and  resolution,  upon  hardihood,  tenac- 
ity and  fertility  in  resource ;  we  must  insist 
upon  the  strong  virile  virtues,  and  we  must  in- 
sist no  less  upon  the  virtues  of  self-restraint, 
self-mastery,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others ; 
we  must  show  our  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  bru- 
tality and  corruption,  in  public  and  in  private 
life  alike.  If  we  come  short  in  any  of  these 
qualities  we  shall  measurably  fail ;  and  if,  as  I 
believe  we  surely  shall,  we  develop  these  quali- 
ties in  the  future  to  an  even  greater  degree  than 
in  the  past,  then  in  the  century  now  beginning 


we  shall  make  of  this  Republic  the  freest  and 
most  orderly,  the  most  just  and  most  mighty, 
nation  which  has  ever  come  forth  from  the 
womb  of  time." 

— Another  admirable  oration  was  that  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  longer  than  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  more  distinctively  historical. 
m  conclusion  he  pointed  to  a  series  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  Purchase 
treaty  as  proof  of  the  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  our  behalf.  Re- 
ferring to  the  revolt  in  San  Domingo, 
which  caused  Napoleon's  intended  occu- 
pation of  Louisiana  to  be  deferred,  and 
then  to  be  abandoned,  Mr.  Cleveland 
said  : 

"  None  of  these  circumstances  were  within 
our  procurement  or  knowledge,  but  who  shall 
say  that  God  was  not  accomplishing  his  de- 
signs in  our  behalf  amid  the  turmoil  and  dis- 
tressing scenes  of  Santo  Domingo's  revolt? 
And  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  no  Provi- 
dence in  the  unexpected,  unyielding  and  suc- 
cessful fight  for  continued  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  negroes  of  Santo  Domingo,  or  in  the 
fatal  pestilence  that  vied  with  bloody  warfare 
in  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  subjugation, 
or  in  the  fever  of  war  and  aggression  which 
heated  the  blood  of  Bonaparte,  all  combining 
to  turn  him  away  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Louisiana  territory?  All  these  things,  so  re- 
mote and  so  far  out  of  our  sight,  pointed  with 
the  coercion  that  belongs  to  the  decree  of  God 
to  a  consummation  which  restored  to  our  peo- 
ple peace  and  contentment,  and  secured  to  our 
nation  extension  and  development  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  forefathers.  Let  us  appreciate 
more  keenly  than  ever  how  vitally  necessary  it 
is  to  our  country's  weal  that  every  one  within 
its  citizenship  should  be  clean  minded  in  polit- 
ical aim  and  aspiration,  sincere  and  honest  in 
his  conception  of  our  country's  mission,  and 
aroused  to  higher  and  more  responsive  patriot- 
ism by  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
to  belong  to  a  people  favored  of  God." 

— Mr.  Roosevelt  remained  in  St.  Louis 
only  one  day.  He  was  making  speeches 
in  Kansas  on  the  ist,  when  the  members 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  governments  were 
escorted  to  the  same  great  hall,  there  to 
hear  the  graceful  addresses  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  M.  Jusserand,  and  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Sefior  Ojeda.  On  the 
third  and  last  day  of  the  celebration. 
Governor  Dockery  welcomed  the  other 
Governors  who  had  come  to  St.  Louis. 
In  a  long  address.  Governor  Odell,  of 
New  York,  responded.     The  most  not- 
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able  passages  in  his  speech  were  those 
relating  to  combinations  of  capital. 
Combinations  that  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  he  said,  should 
not  be  attacked  as  enemies  of  mankind. 
They  were  needed  in  the  struggle  for 
the  world's  markets  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. Existing  laws  were  sufficient 
for  the  restraint  of  greedy  combinations. 
There  could  be  no  plutocracy  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  an  insult  to  our  in- 
telligence to  teach  that  young  men  could 
no  longer  achieve  success  by  persever- 
ance and  genius. 


„  rr  The     decision     of     the 

Negro  Suffrage       f,  /--         ^      t. 

•     A^  X,  Supreme    Court,    by    a 

m  Alabama  \      .,         -  -  <      ^ 

majority  01  five  against 

three,  in  the  Alabama  negro  suffrage 
case,  does  not  pass  upon  the  validity  of 
Alabama's  new  Constitution,  but  holds 
that  even  if  that  Constitution  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  court  of  equity  has  no  power 
to  redress  the  political  v^rong  in  ques- 
tion and  to  grant  the  relief  sought  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  case,  which  came  up 
on  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court's  de- 
cision that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  was 
that  of  one  Giles,  a  negro,  against  the 
Registrars  of  Montgomery  County, 
who  declined  to  register  him  as  a  voter. 
Justice  Holmes  said,  in  the  majority 
opinion,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
grant  the  equitable  relief  which  was 
sought.  If  the  court  should  hold  that 
the  whole  registration  scheme  was 
fraudulent  and  unconstitutional,  as  the 
plaintiff  asserted,  it  could  not  become 
a  party  to  the  unlawful  scheme  by  re- 
quiring his  vote  to  be  added  to  the 
fraudulent  list.  He  should  look  for  re- 
lief to  the  people  of  his  State  or  to  Con- 
gress : 

"  The  bill  imports  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  intended  to  keep  the  blacks  from 
voting.  To  meet  such  intent  something  more 
than  ordering  the  plaintiff's  name  inscribed  on 
the  lists  of  1902  will  be  needed.  If  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  intent  exist,  a  name  on  a  piece 
of  paper  will  not  defeat  them.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  supervise  the  voting  in  the  State  by 
officers  of  the  court,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  that 
the  plaintiff  could  get  from  equity  would  be  an 
empty  form.  Apart  from  damages  to  the  indi- 
vidual, relief  from  a  great  political  wrong,  if 
done,  as  alleged,  by  the  people  of  a  State  and 
the  State  itself,  must  be  given  by  them  or  by 


the  legislative  and  political  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  dissenting  members  of  the  court — 
Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and  Brown — 
hold  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdic- 
tion, and  criticise  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority in  taking  up  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  leaving  the  question  of  juris- 
diction in  the  air.  The  plaintiff,  they 
say,  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  a  decision. 
and  relief.  "  That  such  relief  will  be 
given,"  says  Justice  Brewer,  "  has  been 
again  and  again  affirmed  in  both  Na- 
tional and  State  courts." — Gen.  Frank 
D.  Baldwin,  who,  it  was  alleged,  in  a 
published  interview,  spoke  in  a  very  un- 
complimentary way  of  negro  and  Fili- 
pino soldiers,  has  been  exonerated  by 
an  official  investigation.  The  inter- 
view was  manufactured  by  a  reporter 
in  Denver,  who  has  been  dismissed  by 
his  employers. 

Post  Office  Depart-  ^^^^'^^^."^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
m  ent  Investigation       demanded     the     at- 

tention  of  investi- 
gators in  the  Post  Office  Department, 
last  week,  on  account  of  the  published 
statement  of  S.  W.  Tulloch,  who  was 
for  twenty-one  years  cashier  of  the 
Washington  Post  Office.  He  asserts 
that  this  post  office  has  been  a  mere  ap- 
pendage of  the  Department ;  that  places 
in  it  have  been  given  to  political  and 
personal  favorites ;  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  affairs  begun  in  1900  by  Con- 
troller Tracewell,  of  the  Treasury,  v\^as 
stopped  by  powerful  influence  ;  that  the 
expert  engaged  in  this  inquiry  was  re- 
moved ;  and  that  inspectors  were  ad- 
vised to  avoid  the  subject.  General 
Bristow  (Fourth  Assistant)  demanded, 
he  says,  that  a  thorough  investigation 
be  made,  and  Postmaster-General 
Charles  Emory  Smith  refused  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  inquiry.  The  present 
Postmaster  at  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed, and  he  immediately  removed 
Tulloch.  The  latter  says  that  there- 
upon he  advised  Mr.  Smith  that  he 
ought  to  overhaul  the  Department. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  Perry  S. 
Heath  vyas  First  Assistant,  and  before 
the  disclosure  of  the  postal  frauds  in 
Cuba.  Postmaster-General  Payne  has 
sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  his  predeces- 
sor (Mr.  Smith),  Controller  Tracewell, 
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General  Bristow  and  Postmaster  Mer- 
ritt.  Mr.  Smith  denies  that  he  sup- 
pressed or  checked  any  investigation, 
adding  that  his  action  concerning 
clerks  transferred  for  emergency  duty 
during  the  war  with  Spain  was  approved 
by  President  McKinley  and  the  Cab- 
inet. Controller  Tracewell  says  that 
an  investigation  which  disclosed  irregu- 
larities was  discontinued  because  of  a 
promise  that  the  practices  complained 
of  should  cease.  He  admits  that  the 
expert  was  transferred,  with  a  reduc- 
tion  of  pay,  because  he  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  Perry  S.  Heath. — Mr.  Payne 
recommends,  in  a  letter  to  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  abstraction  of  papers  from  Mr. 
Tyner's  safe  be  given  to  the  local  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  submission  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  It  is  expected  that  indict- 
ments will  follow.  Charles  H.  Robb, 
of  the  Attorney-General's  staff,  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  temporarily  in 
Tyner's  old  place. — There  are  indica- 
tions that  Postmaster-General  Payne 
is  not  in  agreement  with  the  First  As- 
sistant, Mr.  Wynne,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  during  Mr. 
Payne's  visit  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  who  then  pursued  the  investigation 
with  much  vigor.  It  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Payne,  while  desiring  that  thor- 
ough inquiry  should  be  made,  also  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  it. 

Labor         ^^  unanimous  vote  the  New 

r»„^c4.-  «  York  Court  of  Appeals  says 
Questions         .  ,        ^.    ,      ,    ^^     ,  -^  . 

that  the  Eight-hour  law  of 
1897  is  unconstitutional.  This  law  for- 
bade any  person  or  corporation,  while 
doing  work  under  contract  with  the  State 
or  a  municipal  corporation,  to  require 
more  than  eight  hours'  work  for  a  day's 
labor.  The  court  says  the  statute  is  not 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and 
that  it  makes  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
discrimination  between  persons  engaged 
upon  public  contracts  and  those  who  are 
not. — A  local  court  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  decided  that  labor  unions,  altho  un- 
incorporated, may  be  sued  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  injury  to  persons  and 
property  when  the  issue  is  the  relation 
of  the  union  membership  to  public  order 
and  safety. — The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 


Court  acquits  and  releases  Arthur  Wads- 
worth,  a  private  in  the  National  Guard, 
who,  while  on  duty  in  the  coal  district 
and  guarding  a  nonunion  man's  house, 
shot  and  killed  a  miner  who  had  ignored 
his  three  successive  warnings.  The 
court  holds  that  members  of  the  militia 
while  acting  under  orders  to  suppress  mob 
violence  must  be  free  from  civil  prosecu- 
tion.^ — Owing  to  mutual  concessions  and 
a  favorable  response  to  many  demands 
for  increase  of  wages,  there  were  no 
great  strikes  on  May  ist.  Increases  af- 
fecting 60,000  men  in  New  York,  chiefly 
in  the  building  trades,  were  made  on 
that  date.  A  strike  of  30,000  laborers 
employed  in  making  excavations  involved 
those  engaged  in  the  subway,  where 
work  was  suspended. 


j« 


The  Report  of 


General    Miles's    report 


General  Miles      T'^'^^iu'-r^   ^^^   ^rV    'I" 

the  Philippme  Islands 
relates  in  part  to  instances  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  natives  which  have  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  public  discussion — such  as  the  fatal 
whipping  of  two  Filipinos  at  Laoag; 
the  killing  of  seven  prisoners  of  war  in 
Leyte  by  the  order,  as  alleged,  of  Major 
Glenn ;  and  the  use  of  water  cure  tor- 
ture in  various  places,  especially  in 
Samar  by  Lieutenant  Gaojot,  whose 
plea  of  guilty  subjected  him  to  the 
slight  punishment  of  three  months'  sus- 
pension and  a  small  fine.  The  concen- 
tration of  natives  by  General  Bell  was. 
General  Miles  says,  a  violation  of  law, 
and  he  criticises  severely  the  army's 
sale  of  rice  to  the  prisoners  at  a  profit. 
He  was  told  that  600  natives  were  con- 
fined in  a  one-story  building,  20  feet 
wide  and  70  feet  long,  and  that  several 
of  them  died  of  suffocation.  The  re- 
port contains  some  reflections  upon 
prominent  officers.  General  Hughes 
must  have  known,  it  is  suggested,  that 
Major  Glenn,  of  his  staff,  was  going 
from  place  to  place  with  a  party  of  as- 
sistants engaged  in  applying  the  water 
torture.  It  was  common  talk,  the  re- 
port says,  that  such  work  was  done 
with  the  connivance  or  approval  of  cer- 
tain commanding  officers,  but  General 
Miles  exonerates  Generals  Lawton, 
Wade,  Sumner,  Lee  and  Baldwin.    He 
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Issued  an  order  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion prevailing  with  certain  officers  that 
such  acts  of  cruelty  were  justifiable. 
The  comments  of  bureau  chiefs  upon 
General  Miles's  statements  are  also 
published  by  the  War  Department. 
All  of  the  reported  instances  of  cruelty, 
it  is  said,  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation or  trial  by  court  martial. 
The  concentration  measures  were  re- 
quired by  military  necessity ;  General 
Chaffee  asserts  that  not  one  life  was 
lost  in  the  concentration  camps,  and 
that  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  rice 
were  used  to  relieve  destitute  natives 
elsewhere.  General  Miles  says  the  oc- 
cupation of  church  property,  monas- 
teries, colleges  and  convents  by  the 
troops  is  entirely  wrong,  and  should  be 
discontinued  without  delay. — Cholera 
has  appeared  again  in  Manila,  and  there 
have  been  100  cases  of  plague  in  the  city 
since  January. 

^.      „ ,       ,  .        The  visit  of  King  Ed- 

King  Edward  in  ,    ,       -r.  1   . 

o  JO-        ward  to  Rome  and  to 

Rome  and  Pans        -i^     •      ,  t  1 

Fans  has  been  much 

the  most  significant  part  of  his  journey. 
He  reached  Rome  from  Naples  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  27th,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  railway  station  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel.  As  the  two  sover- 
eigns drove  to  the  Quirinal  they  were 
greeted  by  an  enormous  throng  of  peo- 
ple gathered  along  the  way,  who  dis- 
played the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  their 
English  guest.  At  the  Plaza  before  the 
Quirinal  some  50,000  people  were  col- 
lected, and  King  Edward  was  obliged 
to  appear  twice  on  the  balcony  with  the 
Italian  royal  family  grouped  about  him. 
From  the  Quirinal  King  Edward  vis- 
ited the  Queen  Mother,  and  later  in  the 
day  drove  to  the  British  Embassy.  The 
next  day  there  was  a  gala  theatrical 
performance,  in  honor  of  the  British 
sovereign,  and  a  court  dinner,  at  which 
the  high  dignitaries  of  State  were  present. 
The  most  important  event  of  his  stay 
in  Rome,  however,  was  his  visit  to  the 
Pope,  which  occurred  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  29th.  After  taking  luncheon 
at  the  Quirinal,  he  drove  to  the  British 
Embassy,  where  he  stopped  for  a  little 
while,  and  from  there  proceeded  to  the 
Vatican.    At  his  entrance  into  the  court 


of  San  Damaso  a  tattoo  was  given  on 
the  drumheads  only,  as  there  are  no 
Papal  bands.  On  reaching  the  grand 
stairway,  which  leads  to  the  Papal 
apartments.  King  Edward  was  greeted 
by  the  Marquis  Sacchetti,  acting  for 
Prince  Ruspoli,  who  is  ill.  Upon  King 
Edward's  arrival  before  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Pope  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  the  Pontiff  was  shown 
standing  at  the  threshold  with  his  hand 
extended  to  greet  the  guest.  He  was 
dressed  completely  in  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  red  velvet  cap  bordered 
with  ermine,  and  the  picture  of  the  aged 
Pontiff  standing  immovable,  as  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  is  described  as  im- 
pressively dramatic.  King  Edward  re- 
mained with  the  Pontiff  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  the  members  of  his 
suite  were  admitted  and  presented. 
From  the  Vatican  the  King  drove 
straight  to  the  Quirinal.  Naturally  the 
visit  of  an  English  King  to  the  Pope, 
when  the  nature  of  his  coronation  oath 
is  considered,  has  aroused  much  com- 
ment in  England.  From  Rome  King 
Edward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  afternoon  of  May  ist.  He 
was  greeted  at  the  station  by  President 
Loubet,  and  the  chief  officers  of  State, 
and,  as  in  Rome,  his  course  through 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Champs 
Elysees  was  thronged  with  people,  who 
for  the  most  part  showed  their  enthu- 
siasm by  a  tremendous  volume  of  noise. 
The  party  drove  first  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Hon- 
ore,  where  apartments  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  King,  including  a  room 
with  a  magnificent  throne.  In  the  even- 
ing President  Loubet  escorted  King 
Edward  to  the  Theatre  Frangais,  where 
a  distinguished  audience  of  invited 
guests  were  assembled.  The  next  day 
the  King  witnessed  the  maneuvers  of 
14,000  picked  troops  on  the  parade 
grounds  at  Vincennes.  Later  in  the 
day  he  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
he  made  a  formal  speech  in  praise  of  the 
beauty  of  Paris.  He  also  attended  the 
races  at  Longchamps,  and  a  State  din- 
ner at  the  Elysee  Palace.  On  Sunday, 
May  3d,  the  King  walked  to  the  EngHsh 
chapel,  which  was  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  plants.  There  is  undoubtedly 
significance  in   the  visit  of   a   British 
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King  to  Paris,  giving  signs  of  a  closer 
sympathy  between  the  peoples  of  the 
two  countries.  In  Paris  the  result  has 
been  to  make  a  temporary  split  in  the 
Nationalist  party.  Several  of  the  more 
violent  Nationalist  newspapers  were 
filled  with  insults  directed  against  the 
King  before  his  visit,  and  this  caused 
the  disapproval  of  many  of  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  party.  M. 
Deroulede,  founder  of  the  party,  wrote 
from  his  place  of  banishment  in  San 
Sebastian  to  La  Patrie  as  follows : 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  separate  openly 
and  publicly  from  you  and  M.  Millevoye  on  a 
question  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  both 
compromising  the  cause  which  I  serve  and  the 
ideas  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  whole  life.  I 
hasten  to  do  this  by  communicating  this  dis- 
patch to  the  press,  with  the  regret  that  I  am  in 
such  complete  disagreement  with  friends  who 
were  dear  to  me,  and  in  accidental  and  fleeting 
agreement  with  people  of  whom  I  remain  more 
than  ever  the  implacable  adversary." 

Judicial  Reform    ^^^^yj^  contemplating  a 
j^  ,  number    of    chane^es    m 

m  Italy  ,  .     ,.    ,    ,        » 

her  judicial  system, 
which  are  regarded  generally  as  an  im- 
portant reform.  The  main  principles  of 
the  bill  introduced  in  Parliament  by  the 
Premier,  Signor  Zanardelli,  and  Signer 
Cocco-Ortu,  are  the  simplification  of 
legal  procedure,  improvement  of  the  po- 
sition of  judges,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
judicial  system  from  political  control. 
The  magistrates  are  to  receive  a  notable 
increase  of  salary,  which  will  be  effected 
by  a  reduction  in  their  number.  As  it 
is  now,  the  full  list  of  judicial  appoint- 
ments amounts  to  4,100,  whereas  for  the 
future  it  will  be  cut  down  to  3,000.  In 
this  way  the  Treasury  will  be  able  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  remaining  judges 
by  at  least  a  third,  and  the  intention  is 
that  this  increase  shall  go  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  lower  grades,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  "  no  more  judges  who 
are  unprovided  with  the  means  of  living 
decorously."  The  necessity  of  such  an 
increase  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pretore,  the  judge  in  the  ordinary  court 
of  first  instance,  receives  altogether  only 
2,500  lire  a  year.  Now  the  Pretore  is 
lield  competent  to  judge  causes  up  to 
the  value  of  1,500  lire,  and  criminal 
causes  where  the  limit  of  punishment  is 


three  months'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  not 
exceeding  2,000  lire,  and,  such  being  the 
importance  of  his  services,  the  increase 
in  pay  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  neces- 
sity. The  number  of  these  courts,  which 
is  now  something  over  1,500,  will  not  be 
reduced.  The  reduction  will  be  made 
in  the  tribunals  and  other  collegiate 
courts.  Hereafter  only  a  single  judge 
will  sit  in  the  tribunal,  which  will  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  court  of  appeal,  altho 
it  will  receive  even  wider  competence  as 
a  court  of  first  instance.  At  present  there 
are  twenty  courts  of  appeal,  each  of  five 
judges,  and  under  the  new  system  a  sin- 
gle judge  will,  in  most  occasions,  pre- 
side. A  change  in  legal  procedure  con- 
sists in  doing  away  with  the  successive 
grades  in  the  different  courts  of  first 
instance,  and  in  putting  all  the  judges 
in  those  courts  on  the  same  footing  and 
on  an  equal  salary.  By  this  change  a  poor 
man,  with  a  cause  entailing  the  question 
of  a  small  sum,  will  have  as  competent  a 
judge  as  a  richer  man,  who  is  disputing 
a  larger  value.  Changes  also  will  be 
made  in  the  procedure  of  the  five  Courts 
of  Cassation,  so  as  to  unify  and  simplify 
their  action.  The  most  important  re- 
form, however,  is  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  judicature  from  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  A  magistrate  hereafter 
will  be  immovable  from  his  post  and  will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  arbitrary  changes 
or  be  intentionally  deprived  of  promo- 
tion. 

The  Balkan  ^^^  tumult  in  the  Balkan 
T^.  ^    ,  States  is  far  from  allaved, 

Disturbances  ,    ,        .  .        .  -       ' 

and  the  situation  in  general 

remains  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago.     On 

April  25th   the  village   of  Valdimorove 

was  surrounded  by  troops  in  search  of 

arms.    The  villagers  came  out,  apparently 

to   surrender,    when,    possibly   by   some 

misunderstanding,  the  soldiers  fired  into 

them.     The  villagers   returned  the  fire, 

and    the    conflict    continued    throughout 

the  day.     In  the  district  of  Djumaa,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  River  Struma,  there 

has  been  fighting  between  Turkish  troops 

and   Bulgarian   revolutionists    for    four 

days,   during  which  the  insurgents  lost 

sixteen     killed     and     wounded     besides 

prisoners  —  a     loss     whose     smallness 

would    seem    to    indicate    fighting   of   a 

very  desultory  or  timid  sort,  when  it  is 
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considered  that  the  number  of  Turks 
engaged  was  2,000.  On  April  30th  two 
bands  of  men  attacked  the  Ottoman 
Bank  at  Salonica  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  One  of  the  bands  engaged  the  guard 
on  duty  at  the  bank,  while  the  other 
hurled  bombs  into  the  building.  At  the 
same  time  a  number  of  men  drove 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
throwing  bombs  into  the  cafes.  A  bomb 
was  also  thrown  into  the  railroad  station, 
damaging  several  locomotives.  The  re- 
ix)rts  as  to  the  number  of  injured  are 
conflicting.  According  to  one  report  the 
number  of  slain  during  the  riots,  both 
Turks  and  Bulgarians,  w^as  fifty,  but  an- 
other report  places  the  number  of  Bul- 
garians alone  at  100.  A  complete 
plant  for  manufacturing  bombs  was 
discovered  under  a  shoemaker's  shop, 
communicating  by  an  underground  pas- 
sage with  the  Ottoman  Bank.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  purpose  of  the  dynamite 
throwing  was  to  force  the  Macedonian 
question  on  the  attention  of  Europe. 

„  .  ,  The  Russian  Foreign  Office 
-.  ,  .  has  denied  categforically  that 
such  demands  were  made  on 
China  as  were  published  last  week.  In 
particular  Russia  declares  that  it  is  not 
her  affair  whether  more  Manchurian 
ports  are  opened  or  not,  and  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  territory  is  to 
be  preserved.  Assurances  to  this  effect 
were  also  given  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Count 
Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  has  announced  positively 
the  intention  of  Russia  to  adhere  to  the 
treaties  and  her  denial  of  the  reported 
demands.  One  statement  made  by  Count 
Cassini  does,  however,  leave  an  impor- 
tant matter  a  little  ambiguous.    He  says  : 

"Of  the  opening  of  new  treaty  ports  in  Man- 
churia, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  is  the  earnest  conviction  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  there  that 
such  a  move  will  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  territory.  Were  the  question  solely  a  com 
mercial  one  it  would  be  different.  But  open  a 
treaty  port  in  Manchuria,  and  close  upon  the 
heels  of  commerce  will  follow  political  compli- 
cations of  all  kinds,  which  would  increase  the 
threats  to  peace.  At  New  Chwang  this  country 
has  a  treaty  port,  and  American  trade  in  Man- 
churia is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  I  am  told  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  from  the  United 


States  sent  to  China  enters  the  Manchurian 
port  of  New  Chwang." 

On  the  other  hand,  information  which 
can  hardly  be  discredited  declares  that 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministers  have  re- 
fused certain  demands  made  by  Russia 
on  China,  no  doubt  in  part  because  China 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  protests 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  made  in 
lacking  against  the  Russian  schemes. 
The  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Jiji 
newspaper  of  Tokyo  has  been  told  by 
the  Russian  Minister  that  England  and 
Japan  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  Man- 
churia, where  Russia  has  expended  both 
money  and  life  freely,  and  where  they 
have  done  neither.  Japan,  according  to 
the  Russian  Minister,  should  be  satisfied 
with  her  position  in  Korea,  and  not  reach 
out  toward  Manchuria.  According  to 
the  London  Times  an  interview  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  April  29th,  be- 
tween the  Russian  representative,  M.  de 
Plangon,  and  all  the  Ministers  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office.  M.  de  Plan9on 
requested  a  statement  of  China's  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  the  proposed  change 
in  the  government  of  Mongolia  and  the 
opening  of  new  treatv  ports  in  Man- 
churia. The  ministers  in  reply  said  that 
the  alteration  in  the  government  of  Mon- 
golia had  not  received  the  imperial 
sanction,  and  that  the  question  of  open- 
ing new  treaty  ports  in  Manchuria  would 
depend  on  the  trade  development  there. 


Siam 


In  February  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Siam  was  welcomed  back  to  his 
native  land  with  manifestations  of  kind- 
ly feeling  after  a  residence  of  nine  years 
in  Europe.  At  a  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  his  return,  the  King  stated  that  a  study 
of  conditions  in  his  own  country  was 
now  necessary  after  the  training  his  son 
had  received  abroad.  ''  I  shall  be  his 
teacher  myself,"  his  Majesty  added.  In 
place  of  his  general  adviser,  M.  Rolin- 
Jacquemyns,  an  American  lawyer  has 
been  appointed,  whose  duties  in  the  Gov- 
ernment are  of  the  most  varied  and  im- 
portant nature.  Mr.  E.  H.  Stroubel  is 
attached  officially  to  the  Foreign  Office  as 
adviser,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  Government.  One  reason  that  an 
adviser  other  than  an  Englishman  was 
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selected  is  found  in  the  unexpected  diffi- 
culties with  Great  Britain  last  year. 
Among  the  more  important  matters  of 
Siamese  policy  to  be  decided  or  controlled 
is  the  understanding  that  a  postal  sub- 
sidy will  be  paid  to  the  Saigon-Bangkok 
mail  steamer,  and  that  places  must  be 
found  for  French  officers.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  of  railway  policy.  The  line 
to  Paknampoh  was  to  be  ready  for  open- 
ing by  April  ist,  1905.  Now,  however, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  among  the 
population  in  the  North  the  work  is  to  be 
pushed  forward  more  rapidly,  and  the  in- 
tention is  to  have  the  line  completed  to 
Utradit  in  four  years'  time.  After  that 
it  will  be  continued  to  the  northern  fron- 
tier at  Chiengsen.  A  large  area  in  Low- 
er Siam  is  to  be  irrigated,  and  by  this 
plan  the  cultivated  land  in  the  South  will 
be  doubled.  It  is  hoped  also  that  by 
draining  the  brackish  water  out  of  the 
canals  something  will  be  done  toward 
preventing  cholera.  Siam  is  a  country, 
the  size  of  Germany,  with  a  revenue  of 
only  $10,000,000  a  year.  Much  planning 
and  economizing  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  works  in  the  mag- 
nitude proposed.  In  theory  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  carried  on  under 
the  King  by  a  cabinet  of  ministers  of 
equal  rank  among  themselves.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Prince  Damrong,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  has  made  for  himself  a 
position  something  like  that  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  his  rise  in  power  is  the 
cause  of  considerable  jealousy. 


T,„^„-  „  rv,„r^K        Tri  the  first  half  of 

Burning  Church  ,  1       r   a       •* 

TJrr^Kio^o  j«  n«.«,o„      the  month  of  April 

rToDlems  in  Germany  ^ 

a  noteworthy,  tho 
unofficial,  convention  of  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Germany  was  held  in  Berlin  to  dis- 
cuss what  is  rapidly  becoming  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  times  for  the  Church 
in  the  land  of  Luther — namely,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  theology  of  the  Church  at  large 
and  the  theology  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, especially  as  represented  at  the 
Universities.  Those  in  attendance  were 
chiefly  adherents  of  the  advanced  type 
of  religious  thought,  altho  the  conserv- 
ative   element,    too,    was    not    entirely 


absent.  Dr.  Frieder,  of  Gotha,  a  promi- 
nent protagonist  of  the  newer  methods, 
was  the  chairman,  and  sounded  the  key- 
note in  an  address,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  Church  at  large  has  no 
cause  to  look  with  distrust  upon  the  in- 
dependent theological  thought  of  the 
day,  his  special  theme  being  "  The  Con- 
flict Between  Religion  and  Scientific 
Research,  between  the  Church  and 
Theology."  The  whole  convention  evi- 
dently felt  that  the  advanced  theolog- 
ical thought  of  the  day  is  now  on  pro- 
bation and  on  the  defensive,  especially 
since  the  famous  letter  of  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  unequivocally  expressed  his 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Conserv- 
ative papers  regard  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Su minus  Episcopiis  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Prussia  as  vir- 
tually a  disavowal  of  the  "  court  theol- 
ogy "  as  advocated  by  the  former  favor- 
ites, Hornack  and  Delitzsch.  These 
conservatives  have  evidently  been 
much  encouraged  by  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
circles,  and  the  Baron  von  Durant  has 
again  introduced  his  motion  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  the  Her- 
renhaus,  rejected  last  year,  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  theological  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
versities be  instructed  to  conform  their 
teachings  to  the  confessions  of  the  State, 
and  that  where  this  is  not  done,  men 
representing  views  acceptable  to  the 
Church  shall  be  appointed.  The  pro- 
posal will  no  doubt  be  rejected  again, 
but  the  growth  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservatives  is  seen  also 
in  this,  that  they  are  proposing  to  an- 
tagonize the  project  of  forming  a  con- 
federation of  the  State  Churches,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  program  laid  down 
by  the  Emperor  a  twelvemonth  ago  in 
his  Gotha  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Eisenach  Conference,  the  most  in- 
fluential Church  body  in  Germany,  has 
appointed  a  "  Committee  of  Thirteen," 
consisting  of  prominent  men  from  pul- 
pit and  pew,  to  manage  this  campaign, 
and  these  have  issued  a  preliminary  re- 
port through  the  chairman,  Dr.  Braun, 
of  Berlin,  according  to  which  the  pro- 
posed Federation  shall  be  managed  by 
a  Commission,  with  headquarters  in 
Berlin,  and  the  President  of  the  Prus- 
sian Consistory  as  its  chairman. 


The    Business    Half    of    the    EngHsh    Session 

By   Justin    McCarthy 


THE  Lords  and  Commons  are  mak- 
ing their  Easter  holiday  just  now, 
and  when  they  return  to  work 
the  real  business  of  the  session  will  set 
in.  We  shall  have  the  Budget,  the  Irish 
Land  bill  and  the  measure  to  deal  with 
the  school  system  of  the  city  of  London. 
I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  the  task  he  has  to 
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undertake  when  he  attempts  to  set  the 
finances  of  the  country  on  some  sound 
and  satisfactory  basis  after  the  extrava- 
gant outlay  of  the  South  African  War 
and  to  prevail  upon  the  British  tax  payer 
to  accept  his  share  of  the  burdens.  The 
British  tax  payer  is  not  now  quite  in 
the  mood  to  appreciate  the  glory  of  war 
and  is  rather  inclined,  if  he  would  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  his  heart,  to  wish 
that  we  had  not  gone  so  far  as  South 
Africa  in   order  to   obtain  the  victor's 


wreath.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  at  any  time 
succeeds  in  reconciling  people  to  his 
scheme  of  taxation,  whatever  it  may  be., 
and  this  time  Mr.  Ritchie  has  a  task  be- 
fore him  which  would  defy  the  ingenuity 
of  a  Gladstone. 

The  Irish  Land  bill  will  be  the  great 
measure  of  the  session.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Ireland  under  the 
British  Crown  the  representatives  of  the 
landlords  and  tenants  alike  have  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  set- 
tlement, and  that  agreement  has  now 
been  ratified  by  the  National  Convention 
just  held  in  Dublin.  If  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  can  be  passed 
through  Parliament  in  such  form  as  to 
establish  that  settlement,  then  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  new  era  will  open 
upon  Ireland,  an  era  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  hope,  which  will  make  memorable  in 
history  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI I. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  personal  influence  of  the  King  him- 
self has  done  much  to  inspire  his  min- 
isters with  the  purpose  which,  as  we  all 
hope,  is  to  have  its  result  in  the  promised 
legislation.  The  air  is  filled  at  present 
with  rumors  and  reports  and  positive 
assertions  which  declare  that  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Balfour  and  his  colleagues  have 
also  made  up  their  minds  to  introduce  a 
measure  of  Home  Rule.  Some  state- 
ments even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
germ  of  the  Home  Rule  principle  will 
be  found  in  the  new  Land  measure. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  be- 
fore long  some  Ministry,  Conservative 
or  Liberal,  will  introduce  a  measure  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  Ireland  such  a 
system  of  national  self-government  as 
that  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Balfour  has  just 
repudiated  any  such  purpose,  and  I  can- 
not see  how  the  Land  bill  could  be  made 
the  medium  for  the  inauguration  of  such 
a  course  of  policy,  and  I  observe  that  Mr. 
John  Redmond  has  expressed  a  strong 
wisli  that  his  countrymen  should  not  in 
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this  instance  mix  up  the  Land  question 
with  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Redmond  is  not  merely  the  eloquent 
leader  of  a  strong  and  united  party,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  ob- 
servant and  far-seeing  public  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  idea  ap- 
parently is  that  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment would  have  some  advantages  in 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  to  settle 
the  Irish  Land  question  which  would 
not  be  possessed  by  even  the  ablest  and 
strongest  Liberal  administration.  For 
one  reason,  the  Conservative  statesmen 
while  in  office  can  do  anything  they 
please  with  the  House  of  Lords,  where- 
as the  natural  tendency  of  that  august 
assembly  is  to  set  itself  against  any 
measure  of  reform  introduced  by  a 
Liberal  administration.  In  the  end,  as 
my  American  readers  know  well,  the 
House  of  Lords  must  make  up  its  mind 
to  give  way  and  accept  any  measure 
which  is  pressed  upon  them  again  and 
again  by  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  really  great  measure  of 
reform  was  ever  yet  introduced  by  even 
the  most  powerful  Liberal  Government 
which  had  not  to  encounter  on  its  first, 
if  not  even  on  its  second,  introduction 
the  rejecting  vote  of  the  hereditary 
chamber.  Naturally,  therefore,  Mr.  Red- 
mond sees  that  it  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  Ireland  and  to  the  Empire 
generally  that  this  Irish  Land  measure 
should  be  brought  in  by  a  Conservative 
administration,  whose  control  over  the 
House  of  Lords  should  secure  its  prompt 
passing  into  law.  Otherwise  there  will 
be  the  waste  of  at  least  a  session,  per- 
haps even  of  more  sessions  than  one, 
and  meanwhile  distress  and  disappoint- 
ment would  be  spreading  over  Ireland 
and  possibly  leading  to  new  disturbance. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  present 
Government  can  in  any  case  last  much 
longer.  A  thorough  reaction  against 
its  foreign  policy  and  against  much  of 
its  home  policy  has  long  been  setting  in 
even  among  those  who,  only  the  other 
day,  wTre  impassioned  Jingoes  proclaim- 
ing the  glories  of  Imperialistic  sway.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  great  and  a  redeem- 
mg  event  in  the  history  of  that  Gov- 
ernment if  it  could  associate  its  name 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land 
question.     Home  Rule  will  be  the  next 


measure  of  historical  importance,  no  mat- 
ter what  party  may  be  in  power.  Thus 
I  understand  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond's advice  to  his  followeio  and  to  his 
country,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  command 
the  full  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

Among  the  recent  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions which  have  been  full  of  good  omen 
for  the  Liberal  cause    and  for  the  cause 


SIR    WILFRID    LAWSON 

of  Home  Rule  was  that  which  sent  back 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  his  old  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  figures  in  that  House 
during  the  many  years  while  he  occupied 
a  seat  there.  He  lost  his  seat  at  the  last 
general  election  because  he  could  not  as- 
sociate himself  with  the  policy  of  the 
Jingoes,  but  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurred 
in  an  English  constituency  lately  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  became  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  place  and  secured  it  by  a  splendid 
majority.  There  is  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  more  sincere,  consistent  and 
high-minded  man  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son.  He  is  well  known  all  over  the  world 
as  a  life-long  advocate  of  the  total  ab- 
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stinence  cause,  and  he  has  preached  the 
gospel  of  teetotalism  with  devoted  zeal 
and   with   animating  eloquence.     He   is 
the  consistent  advocate  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  fraternity,  altho  not  quite  in  the 
sense  which  these  words  were  made  to 
bear  when  they  were  proclaimed  as  the 
doctrine    of    French    revolutionists    and 
socialists.      Sir  Wilfrid   is  an  advanced 
Liberal   or  Radical,   and  is  in   favor  of 
every  legislative  measure  which  can  tend 
to  the  elevation  and  the  well  being  of 
humanity  everywhere.     He   has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  Ireland's  right  to 
Home  Rule,  and  I  can  well  remember 
what  splendid  support  he  rendered  per- 
sonally to  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  a  time  when  its  numbers 
were    fewest   and   its   prospects    seemed 
darkest.    There  was  a  period  before  later 
improvements  in  the  franchise  of  these 
islands   had   given   Ireland  a   chance  of 
some    adequate     representation    in    the 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  Irish  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,   numbered   but  ten  or  a   dozen 
members.     I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that 
time,  for  I  was  one  of  the  small  group, 
and  I  can  well  recollect  that  there  were 
some  few  English  Liberal  members  w^ho 
thoroughly  understood  and  sympathized 
with  our  object,  and  who  accompanied  us 
fearlessly  into  the  Division  Lobby  when- 
ever we  felt  it  necessary  to  record  our 
votes    as    a    protest    against    the    over- 
whelming majority.    Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
was  one  of  those  who  always  stood  by 
us  and  our  cause,  and  whose  vote  went 
with  us  every  time  when  we  felt  bound 
to    challenge    a    division.      Sir    Wilfrid 
Lawson's  political  opponents  are  accus- 
tomed to  describe  him  as  a  fanatic,  but 
he    certainly   has   not   the   temperament 
and  the  manners  which  we  usually  asso- 
ciate with  fanaticism.     He  enjoys  appar- 
ently the  highest  animal  spirits,  he  has  an 
inexhaustible  gift  of  humor,  he  can  rattle 
off  a  series  of  jokes  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  and  even  while  the  subject  of 
debate  is  of  the  dreariest  order,  and  he 
has  written  satirical  and  comical  poems 
which   have   given   delight  to  countless 
readers  of  newspapers.     The  House  of 
Commons  gave  him  always  a  cordial  wel- 
come when  he  rose  to  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject, for  everybody  knew  that  no  matter 
how  the  majority  might  differ  from  Sir 


Wilfrid's  opinions,  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  spontane- 
ity and  the  drollery  of  his  humorous 
sallies.  In  his  humor,  too,  there  is  noth- 
ing of  bitterness,  and  his  keenest  sarcasm 
never,  to  quote  Thomas  Moore's  words, 
"  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade." 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  now  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  but  he  appears  to 
carry  within  him  the  spirit  of  perennial 
youth,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  approach- 
ing his  seventy-fourth  birthday  was  not 
likely  to  be  employed  by  such  a  man  as 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  trouble  of  an 
election  contest  and  the  fatiguing  work 
of  a  Parliamentary  life. 

''  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like 
the  leaving  of  it."  These  are  the  words 
pronounced  as  an  epitaph  on  one  of  the 
personages  in  "  Macbeth."  I  may  apply 
the  words,  altho  in  less  solemn  fashion, 
to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  is  now  much  talked  of,  and  say  that 
nothing  in  his  official  life  became  him 
like  the  leaving  of  it.  The  man  of  whom 
I  am  writing  is  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  until 
lately  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  Mr.  Balfour's  administration,  who 
has  just  made  a  public  resignation  of  his 
office  and  become  once  again  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hayes  Fisher  had  not  made  himself  es- 
pecially distinguished  during  his  tenure 
of  office,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
against  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged its  duties,  and  he  held  a  good 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  House 
and  the  public.  He  created  a  sensation 
a  few  evenings  ago  by  rising  from  one  of 
the  seats  usually  occupied  by  private 
members  and  making  public  announce- 
ment that  he  had  felt  bound  to  resign  his 
official  position  and  that  his  resignation 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Then  he  went  on  to  explain  his  reasons, 
and  they  were  reasons  which  undoubt- 
edly spoke  highly  for  his  personal  integ- 
rity and  his  sense  of  public  duty.  He 
had  become  engaged  in  a  financial  com- 
pany to  promote  an  invention  which 
promised  to  be  of  great  practical  and 
scientific  value,  and  the  company  had 
failed,  and  he  and  one  other  of  its  lead- 
ing members  had  felt  bound  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  private  means  a  sum  of  money 
large  enough  to  make  good  any  losses 
sustained    by    those    who    under    their 
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HAYES   FISHER,   M.P. 

guidance  had  invested  in  the  enterprise. 
He  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  he  be- 
Heved  he  had  made  a  mistake  when  as 
a  Treasury  official  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  management  of  a  speculative  com- 
pany, and  that  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to 
resign  his  office.  The  whole  house  saw 
that  Hayes  Fisher  had  done  the  right 
thing  and  that  his  sensitiveness  called 
for  nothing  but  sympathy  and  approval. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  strong  feeling 
growing  up  in  the  public  mind  that  mem- 
bers of  an  administration,  and  especially 
of  one  of  its  financial  departments,  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Stock  Ex- 
change operation,  and  that  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  had  set  a  good  example  by  resign- 
ing his  ministerial  office,  altho  there  was 
nothing  whatever  against  his  personal 
character.  The  Prime  Minister,  speak- 
ing for  his  colleagues  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party  generally,  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  Fisher's  course  of  action,  and  the 
tribute  was  cordially  joined  in  by  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  speaking 
for   the    Opposition,    and    Mr.    Edward 


Blake,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party.  We  must  all  hope  that  the  ex- 
ample may  mark  out  a  line  of  conduct 
for  members  of  a  Government  in  future 
and  that  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher's  name  may 
thus  become  memorable  in  our  parlia- 
mentary history.  It  is  a  curious  point 
that  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  first  became 
known  to  the  outer  public  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  a  small  number  of 
members  who  got  themselves  entangled 
in  the  only  physical  struggle  which  ever 
took  place  during  my  recollection  on  the 
floor  of  the  representative  chamber.  That 
was  during  one  of  the  debates  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule  bill,  and 
it  created  at  the  time  an  immense  and 
indeed  unique  sensation.  Mr.  Hayes 
1^  isher  has  now  well  redeemed  his  record, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  tribute 
paid  to  his  honorable  action  was  joined 
in  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  party. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about 
the  world  of  literature  here  just  now,  but 
there  are  at  least  three  books  which  I 
can  confidently  recommend  to  my  Amer- 
ican readers.  One  of  these  is  called 
''  The  Sailor  King,"  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  character-sketch  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  MoUoy.  I  may  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  book,  for  there  are  points 
in  it  which  deserve  some  close  examina- 
tion, but  I  have  not  yet  completed  my 
reading  of  it  and  can  only  give  it  these 
hasty  words  of  general  commendation. 
Another  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  en- 
titled "  Contrasts,"  by  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Henniker,  who  has  a  gift  for  the 
telling  of  short  stories  of  life  and  man- 
ners, romantic,  fanciful  or  social,  such 
as  is  owned  by  few  other  writers  of  our 
time.  The  third  book  which  I  desire  to 
mention  is  ''  Wyemarke's  Mother,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Cooper,  many  of  whose 
novels  are,  I  am  sure,  already  well  known 
to  the  American  public.  I  must  pay  my 
own  poor  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  books  by  declaring  that  he  is 
the  only  man  now  living  who  can  make 
me  read  with  thorough  interest  a  sport- 
ing novel. 

London,  England. 


Shall    Russia    Dominate    the    World? 

By   A.   Maurice    Low 

[Mr.  Low  is  one  of  the  best  Informed  students  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  United  States.     He  is  a 

frequent    contributor    to    the    leading    English  and  American  magazines  and  is  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  some  of  the  most  influential  English  and  American  daily  papers. — Editor.] 

GEOGRAPHICALLY  lying  between  the  day  of  her  stress ;  because  the  seat 
Europe  and  Asia,  apart  from  their  of  Empire  is  protected  by  a  natural 
political  systems,  and  yet  insep-  fortification  and  is  measurably  safe 
arably  linked  in  the  commerce  of  both,  from  attack.  More  vulnerable  than  the 
the  United  States  cannot  view  without  United  States,  in  danger  of  starvation 
concern  one  of  the  great  European  na-  unless  Britain  holds  command  of  the 
tions  gradually,  but  with  certainty,  be-  seas,  nothing  less  than  a  cataclysm  would 
coming  the  predominant  Power  in  the  lay  that  Empire  in  ruins.  Russia  is 
Pacific.  Any  disarrangement  of  the  ex-  great  in  her  future  rather  than  her  pres- 
isting  equilibrium,  especially  any  rear-  ent.  Her  wealth  compared  with  that  of 
rangement  of  the  political  and  economic  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  is 
control  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  is  both  small,  but  she  has  potential  resources 
a  political  and  commercial  menace  to  the  as  vast  almost  as  those  of  the  United 
United  States.  That  menace  threatens  States ;  her  population  is  larger  than  that 
unless  the  United  States,  in  concert  with  of  the  United  States,  and  is  constantly 
other  nations,  whose  political  and  com-  increasing;  her  people  are  bodily  vigor- 
mercial  interests  are  also  involved,  shall  ous  and  not  cursed  with  either  too  much 
take  steps  to  prevent  it.  What  then  shall  imagination  or  intelligence,  and  yet  their 
we  think  when  Russia,  partially  throwing  intelligence  is  not  so  dwarfed  that  they 
off  her  mask,  lets  the  world  know,  by  cannot  be  molded  into  excellent  soldiers 
her  demands  in  China,  that  her  promise  or  taught  the  mechanical  arts.  Russia 
to  evacuate  Manchuria  is  but  so  much  is  as  yet  in  her  infancy,  but  it  is  an  infant 
waste  paper,  and  that  she  has  no  inten-  so  lusty  and  so  sturdy  that  it  gives 
tion  of  releasing  her  grip  on  the  Northern  promise  of  a  marvelous  manhood, 
provinces?  If  I  do  not  place  Germany  or  France 
The  future  of  the  world,  at  least  so  among  the  three  front  rank  Powers  it  is 
far  as  the  twentieth  century  is  concerned,  because  neither  has  the  past  or  the  fu- 
lies  in  the  hands  of  three  great  Powers —  ture  of  England,  the  United  States  or 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  justify  that  classification.  The 
Russia.  Two  other  great  Powers,  great  area  of  both  Germany  and  France  is 
so  far  as  military  and  financial  resources  limited,  as  likewise  is  their  population, 
are  concerned  and  exercising  an  influence  Neither  can  support  80,000,000,  or  100,- 
in  political  councils,  are  to  be  regarded  000,000,  or  200,000,000,  as  can  the  United 
as  great  only  as  the  allies  of  one  of  the  States  or  Russia;  neither  can  distribute 
three  first  Powers.  The  United  States  surplus  population  or  recruit  the  mother 
is  great  because  of  its  vast  area,  its  stock  from  the  fresher  and  more  vigor- 
limitless  resources,  its  increasing  popu-  ous  blood  that  is  drawn  from  colonies — 
lation,  its  independence  of  all  other  na-  colonies,  always  to  be  remembered,  where 
tions  for  its  necessities  as  well  as  its  climatic  conditions,  political  institutions 
luxuries;  because  of  its  ability  to  wage  and  the  opportunities  offered  improve 
offensive  or  defensive  war  as  circum-  the  parent  race.  That  is  one  of  the  se- 
stances  may  dictate.  The  British  Em-  crets  of  England's  greatness.  Canada 
pire  is  great  because  of  its  wealth  and  and  Australia  are  the  nursery  of  Empire, 
the  character  of  its  people;  because  the  as  South  Africa  will  come  to  be  the 
Mother  Land  can  call  upon  her  children  cradle.  England's  colonies  afford  oppor- 
scattered  throughout  the  Seven  Seas  in  tunities  for  Englishmen  to  escape  from 
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the  congestion  of  home  and  to  renew 
blood  that  has  become  anaemic  by  over- 
civiHzation,  by  contact  with  mother  earth, 
and  races  need  physical  contact  with  the 
soil  to  preserve  their  virility  and  their 
vigor  as  much  as  do  plants.  Germany 
has  no  colonies,  and  any  colonies  she 
may  obtain  in  the  future  will  not  be  less 
a  foreign  land  because  the  German  flag 
flies  over  them.  There  can  never  be  a 
German  Australia  or  Canada.  There 
may  be  a  German  East  Africa  or  a  set- 
tlement in  Kiau-chau,  but  both  will  al- 
ways be  foreign,  at  the  best  a  province, 
and  never  a  link  in  a  federated  Empire, 
whose  people  speak  a  common  tongue 
and  who  are  Germans  always,  as  the 
Englishman  is  an  Englishman  always 
whether  he  happens  to  live  in  England 
or  Canada  or  Australia  or  the  Cape. 
France  has  a  few  colonies,  but  they  add 
no  strength.  Therefore,  neither  from  Ger- 
many nor  France  is  much  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  either  or  both  is  of  impor- 
tance only  in  this  connection  as  the  ally 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  great 
Powers. 

The  future  of  China  is  indissolubly 
linked  in  the  future  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the  future 
of  the  United  States  is  no  less  bound  up 
in  the  future  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia ;  in  a  word,  whether  the  former  or  the 
latter  shall  be  predominant  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  Asia.  Americans  may  try 
and  delude  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  Europe  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  only  rivalry  is  the 
honest  rivalry  caused  by  the  competition 
for  the  great  prizes  of  commerce.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Europe,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  dislikes  and 
fears  the  United  States,  and  that  feeling 
of  antagonism  will  grow  year  by  year 
as  the  United  States  cuts  still  deeper  into 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  becomes, 
as  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be- 
come before  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century  is  past,  the  world's  greatest 
and  most  powerful  industrial  factor. 
Europe's  spirit  of  antagonism  toward 
the  United  States  has  been  shown  in 
rnore  ways  than  one,  but  in  nothing  so 
significant  as  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Continental  nations  to  erect  a  tariff 
barrier  against  this  country.  The 
schemes   of   politicians   and    economists 


have  failed  thus  far  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  a  common  agree- 
ment, and  because  the  shoe  does  not  as 
yet  pinch  tight  enough,  but  when  cer- 
tain European  markets  are  monopolized 
by  the  American  manufacturer,  as  they 
are  bound  to  be  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
next  two  generations,  we  shall  inevitably 
see  academic  discussions  of  tariffs  and 
plans  to  ward  off  the  peril  transformed 
into  active  measures.  The  hostility  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States  will  increase 
in  almost  geometrical  ratio  with  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States 
and  the  extension  of  her  foreign  trade. 

It  has  been  said  that  England  alone  is 
not  hostile.  Her  economic  policy  erects 
no  artificial  barriers  against  competition, 
and  American  competition  is  simply  an 
incident  of  trade  and  not  the  cause  of 
national  hostility.  England's  finances 
and  commerce  are  so  interwoven  with 
those  of  America  that  injury  to  one 
would  work  corresponding  injury  to  the 
other.  England  to-day  and  for  many 
years  to  come  must  continue  to  draw  up- 
on the  United  States  for  its  raw  mate- 
rial, for  its  food  no  less  than  for  its 
great  manufacturing  staples.  And  the 
United  States  to-day,  as  for  many  years 
to  come,  must  continue  to  look  to  Eng- 
land for  its  greatest  market;  for  the 
largest  consumer  of  its  surplus  products ; 
for  its  co-operation  in  great  financial 
affairs ;  for  its  help  in  opening  up  new 
markets. 

China  to-day  is  a  sleeping  giant  wait- 
ing only  for  the  magician's  wand  to  make 
it  cast  off  the  shackles  of  centuries  and 
spring  into  new  life.  It  may  become  a 
great  mart  open  to  all  the  world  if  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  so  will 
it,  or  it  may  become  merely  an  appanage 
of  Russia  if  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  indifferent  to  their  responsi- 
l^ilities  and  careless  of  their  material  in- 
terests. It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
world  that  China  be  not  permitted  to  be 
Russianized.  This  is  said  without  the 
least  prejudice,  national  or  otherwise,  so 
far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will 
admit  are  sound. 

Because  in  the  Russian  there  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  Tartar  and  Slav  blood  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese,  despite  their 
difference   in   color,   are    kin,    and    the 
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Russian,  like  the  Chinaman,  is  an  Ori- 
ental. There  are  not  as  yet  sufficient  data 
on  which  to  base  a  theory  or  to  be  able 
scientifically  to  assert  that  the  yellow 
skinned  Asiatics  can  l)e  assimilated  by 
the  Russians,  but  there  are  many  scien- 
tific observers  who  believe  that  if 
Russia  is  given  unrestricted  sway 
and  permitted  to  become  the  hegemon 
of  Asia,  in  the  course  of  time  the  Asiatic 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  Russian  and  a 
new  mixed  race  will  be  the  resulting 
product. 

Does  the  reader  appreciate  what  that 
means,  its  menace  to  the  world  and  the 
danger  which  would  confront  the  United 
States  ?  To  the  East  a  hostile  Europe ; 
to  the  West  a  hostile  European  Power, 
a  Power  so  absolutely  the  master  of  the 
West  that  no  other  Power  could  exist 
there  except  by  sufferance.  When  that 
time  shall  have  come  Russia  will  be  a 
colossus  compared  to  whom  all  other 
nations  will  be  pigmies.  Her  popula- 
tion will  be  so  great,  her  resources  so 
vast,  her  productive  capacity  so  enor- 
mous, that  industrially  and  militarily  she 
can  defy  the  world  or  any  combination 
that  might  be  made  against  her.  Be- 
tween the  white  skinned  Caucasian  and 
the  yellow  skinned  Mongolian  there  will 
always  be  an  impassable  barrier  that 
nothing  can  level ;  there  will  be  inter- 
course but  no  close  communion ;  there 
will  be  nothing  in  common  either  in 
thought  or  language  or  attitude  toward 
life.  The  Asiatic  is  an  Oriental,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  an  Occidental,  and  when 
that  is  said  all  is  said.  They  are  as  wide 
apart  as  the  points  of  the  compass  which 
mark  their  habitat.  Between  the  East 
and  the  West  is  a  gulf  so  wide  and  so 
deep  that  no  bridge  can  span  it. 

But  Russia !  Already  the  abutment 
of  the  bridge  rests  on  Russian  soil,  with 
its  other  end  on  Chinese  territory,  and 
Russians  and  Chinese  find  the  transit 
easy.  The  Russian  is  at  heart  an  Oriental 
veneered  by  Western  civilization,  with  a 
natural  leaning  toward  his  origin.  It 
is  easier,  far  easier,  for  the  Russian  to 
revert  to  his  original  type  and  become 
an  Oriental  than  it  is  for  him  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  Western  nations.  Russia 
cannot  colonize  in  Europe,  and  if  she 
should  attempt  it  her  efforts  would  be  as 
dismal   a   failure  as  those   of   Germany 


have  been  in  China,  or  of  France  in 
India,  but  as  the  colonizer  of  Asia  she 
lias  achieved  marked  success,  altho  the 
civilization  of  the  Tartar  is  not  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Saxon,  and  what  the  one 
regards  as  progression  the  other  fre- 
quently holds  to  be  retrogression.  Given 
a  free  hand,  permitted  to  work  her  will 
unhampered  by  consequences,  deter- 
mined only  to  accomplish  one  result — 
that  result  being  to  make  Asia  a  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  a  Russian  lake — it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  would  see  that  result  accom- 
plished. It  was  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
who  said : 

"  Russia  is  the  Power  that  marches  the  most 
surely  and  with  the  greatest  strides  toward  uni- 
versal dominion,  .  .  .  for  now  there  is  no 
France  and  therefore  no  equihbrium." 

It  is  to  prevent  this  universal  dominion 
and  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  that  Rus- 
sia should  be  prevented  from  carrying 
out  her  ambitious  designs.  She  can  be 
prevented  to-day  far  easier  than  she  can 
be  perhaps  ten  years  hence ;  and  ten  years 
later  it  might  be  impossible. 

I  repeat,  because  the  statement  can- 
not be  made  too  often  or  with  too  great 
emphasis,  that  the  United  States,  for  both 
political  and  commercial  reasons,  cannot 
afford  to  see  Russia  become  the  mistress 
of  the  Pacific,  and  to  prevent  that  I  ad- 
vocate an  alliance  between  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  for  Japan, 
altho  small  in  area  and  in  population,  can 
bring  a  capital  to  the  common  fund  in 
some  respects  equal,  and  in  other  re- 
spects superior,  to  that  contributed  by 
the  other  partners.  Efficient  as  her  navy 
is,  courageous  and  well  organized  as  her 
soldiers  have  proved  themselves  to  be, 
able  as  strategists,  as  her  commanders 
have  demonstrated ;  masters  of  organiza- 
tion and  perfection  of  detail,  as  the  world 
learned  to  its  amazement  through  the  up- 
rising of  the  Boxers,  when  the  Japanese 
had  a  better  transport  and  commissariat 
than  that  of  any  other  nation — all  these 
things,  valuable  as  they  are,  are  of  less 
value  than  that  the  Japanese,  like  the 
Chinese,  are  an  Oriental  people ;  that  the 
Japanese  understand  the  Chinese  even 
better  than  do  the  Russians,  and  that 
while  the  Chinese  fear  the  Russians,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  dislike  them,  there  is 
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no  such  fear  shown  by  the  Chinese  for 
the  Japanese;  because  they  are  both 
Mongolians,  and  they  are  both  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  and  ethnologically 
they  are  the  same  people. 

Given  a  free  hand  in  China,  Japan 
could  do  more  than  any  other  nation,  and 
Japan's  interest  in  China  is  precisely  that 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Japan,  like  England,  is  too 
small  adequately  to  support  a  large  pop- 
ulation, and  a  progressive,  enterprising, 
commercial  nation  must  seek  an  outlet 
for  its  energies  and  its  industries,  for  its 
surplus  population  as  well  as  its  surplus 
wealth.  Just  as  England  has  sent  her 
money  and  her  sons  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  so  Japan  thus  early  has  sent  her 
merchants  and  her  missionaries,  mission- 
aries of  trade  and  not  of  the  gospel,  into 
Korea,  where  she  sees  a  rich  field  for 
commercial  exploitation.  But  Korea  does 
not  satisfy  the  full  measure  of  Japanese 
ambition.  There  is  China,  the  vast,  the 
inscrutable;  magnificent  in  its  size  and 
illimitable  possibilities ;  a  Golconda,  only 
waiting  to  pour  its  boundless  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  the  world.  Japan,  unlike  Rus- 
sia, does  not  want  to  exploit  China  for 
her  exclusive  and  selfish  benefit.  The 
Japanese,  like  all  other  intelligent  na- 
tions, are  animated  by  no  altruism.  Com- 
mercialism is  the  motive  back  of  them, 
but  they  are  willing  to  take  their  chances 
with  all  other  nations  and  open  the  door 
and  keep  it  open ;  to  let  American,  or 
British,  or  Russian  or  German  goods  in 
and  to  allow  the  American,  the  English- 
man, the  Russian  or  the  German  to  ob- 
tain a  market  if  his  goods  are  superior 
to  or  lower  in  price  than  those  of  Japan. 

Why  should  not  Germany  be  admitted 
into  this  partnership  in  place  of  Great 
Britain,  or  why  should  not  the  partner- 
ship be  enlarged  to  include  Germany  as 
well  as  Great  Britain?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Until  the  United  States  aban- 
dons the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  reaches  a 
definite  arrang^ement  with  Germany  in 
regard  to  South  America,  Germany  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  safe  ally.  More- 
over, Germany's  geographical  position, 
with  Russia  on  one  flank  and  France  on 
the  other,  would  make  it  inadvisable  for 
cither  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Germany. 
And  still  another  valid  objection.     Ger- 


many of  recent  years  has  shown  in  all 
her  international  relations  a  policy  so 
vacillating  and  so  unintelligible  (one 
might  be  justified  in  using  a  much 
harsher  term)  that  the  world  must  ask 
for  better  assurances  of  stability  than  that 
which  it  has  received  since  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  dropped  over  the  side.  Ger- 
many's policy  evidently  is  to  be  the 
friend  of  everybody  for  the  moment  and 
the  friend  of  nobody  for  long.  At  one 
and  the  same  time,  as  a  recent  writer  has 
pointed  out,  the  German  Emperor  has 
been  pro-British  and  anti-British,  pro- 
French  and  anti-French,  pro-Russian 
and  anti-Russian,  pro-American  and 
anti- American.  In  1896  he  endeavored 
to  induce  Lord  Salisbury  to  become  a 
member  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  Emperor  showed  his 
British  hostility  by  sending  the  famous 
Kruger  dispatch.  In  1898  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  perilously  close  to  the 
point  of  war  over  Fashoda.  The  pro- 
British  Kaiser  was  advising  the  French 
Government  not  to  withdraw  Major 
Marchand,  and  the  anti-French  Kaiser 
was  disinterestedly  suggesting  to  the 
British  Government  that  they  bundle  the 
intrepid  Major  neck  and  crop  out  of  the 
Sudan.  In  1898  the  anti-American 
Kaiser  was  willing  to  form  a  coalition 
against  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Spain,  and  so  great  was  his  antipathy  to- 
ward the  United  States  that  he  permitted 
the  admiral  commanding  his  Asiatic 
squadron  seriously  to  annoy  and  em- 
barrass Admiral  Dewey,  who  was  forced 
on  one  occasion  to  fire  on  a  German 
launch  because  the  German  naval  com- 
mander persistently  violated  regulations 
which  Admiral  Dewey  had  established 
to  maintain  the  blockade ;  and  in  1901  the 
pro-American  Kaiser  permitted  his  am- 
bassador, Dr.  von  Holleben,  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  it 
was  England  who  had  proposed  inter- 
vention against  the  United  States,  and 
that  he,  the  pro-American  Kaiser,  had 
prevented  this  combination.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Germany  need 
not  be  considered  as  a  suitable  partner. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  terrorized  by  a 
bogy.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  aflfrighted  by  an  imaginary  specter. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  the  word 
"  alliance  "  has  been  used,  and  to  most 
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persons  that  one  word  may  be  sufficient  and  quarrels  of  Europe,  or  plunge  it  into 

to  prove  the   impossibility  of  what  has  needless   war.     This   is   not  an  alliance 

herein  been  suggested,  even  if  its  neces-  for  greed  or  conquest ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 

sity  were  admitted.    An  alliance  between  Irary,  an  alliance  to  thwart  greed   and 

the  United   States,    Great    Britain    and  to  maintain  peace.     The  moral  effect  of 

Japan  does  not  necessarily  require  that  the    United    States,    Great    Britain    and 

there  shall  be  a  formal  treaty  or  even  an  Japan  working  harmoniously  and  intelli- 

agreement  in  writing.    A  general  under-  gently  to  attain  the  three  objects  stated 

standing  between  the  three  nations   in-  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 

volved  will  be  sufficient ;  that  understand-  nation  from  defying  the  allied  Powers  or 

ing  being  their  purpose  to  maintain :  ( i )  .  attempting  to  do  that  to  which  they  ob- 

The  integrity  of  China;   (2)   equal  op-  ject.      The    alliance    would    mean    the 

portunity   to  all  nations  in  China;    (3)  preservation  of  peace  and   would  work 

noninterference  with  the  political  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world ;  to 

of   China.      Nor   need   the   reader   fear  the  advantage  of  China  no  less  than  that 

that  an  alliance  of  this  character  would  of  the  United  States, 

involve  the  United  States  in  the  policies  Washington,  d.  c. 


Memories    of    an  Early    Girlhood 

[This  article  and  the  one  that  follows  should  be  read  together.  Each  portrays  a  very  happy 
picture  of  child  life.  As  both  autobiographies  are  true  ones,  the  authors  naturally  did  not  wish  to  have 
their  names  printed. — Editor.] 

THERE  were  two  of  us,  the  begin-  ing  place  for  slaves.  Now  it  furnished  a 
ning  of  a  little  female  family  gruesome  background  to  our  little  hag- 
series  that  was  a  grief  and  a  ridden  imaginations  and  effectually 
mortification  to  our  parents,  who  pre-  barred  our  explorations  in  that  direction, 
ferred  sons.  And  we  were  so  nearly  the  For  it  was  commonly  reported  that  on 
same  age  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  one  of  these  graves  there  was  a  pool  of 
one  without  including  the  other.  In-  blood  that  never  dried  up  even  during 
deed,  during  early  childhood,  I  have  no  the  drought  of  summer.  In  another,  a 
recollection  of  any  experience  apart  from  man  had  been  buried  who  insisted  on 
this  younger  sister.  She  was  a  pious  lit-  "  ha'nting  "  the  whole  plantation  because 
tie  fraud  of  a  baby,  with  an  angelic  coun-  he  had  died  hungry.  And  by  climbing 
tenance  and  a  worldly  mind,  who  fol-  upon  the  garden  fence  we  could  actually 
lowed  me  dauntlessly  into  all  the  small  see  the  small  grave  of  a  black  baby  whose 
adventures  of  those  days,  stood  like  a  mother  had  been  sold  and  who  on  this 
sentinel  on  the  outskirts  of  all  my  evil  account  sometimes  crawled  out  on  top  to 
deeds,  and  added  her  little  mite  to  my  cry.  After  we  learned  its  history,  my 
scanty  store  of  virtues.  sister  and  I  were  often  frightened  by  the 

We   were  born   on   the   summit   of  a  wailing  of  this  poor  little  ghost, 

high  hill,  in  a  house  that,  according  to  I  think  that  as  a  rule  we  display  more 

our  childish  notions  of  architecture,  had  energy,   even  if  we   do  not   accomplish 

very  long  white  legs.     Really  it  was  an  much,  during  the  first  six  years  of  life 

old     Southern     homestead     that     set    a  than  we  ever  do  again  in  the  same  length 

Parthenon  front  of  a  former  civilization  of  time.     It  is  the  experimental  period, 

against  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  when  we  are  engaged  in  testing  the  im- 

South.      An    avenue   of   mulberry    trees  possibilities  of  everything  about  us.    Cer- 

separated  it  from  the  common  highway ;  tainly  these  were  the  most  enterprising 

on  either  side  were  vast  cotton  fields,  and  years  of  my  own  existence.    I  remember 

behind  the  garden  was  a  deep  wood  that  very  well  the  first  intelligent  inspiration 

had  been  used  before  the  war  as  a  bury-  we  had  to  do  something  definite  in  the 
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world.  This  was  to  fill  all  the  holes  we 
could  find,  and  it  proved  no  easy  task. 
We  began  with  those  little  perspiration 
spots  in  the  ground  called  "  doodle 
holes."  From  these  we  passed  on  to  the 
destruction  of  an  entire  ant  civilization 
in  the  front  yard.  But  by  this  time  the 
logic  of  our  calling  had  dawned  upon 
us  and  we  could  think  of  other,  larger 
holes  to  fill.  In  the  house  and  out  of 
it,  wherever  we  discovered  a  mysterious 
aperture,  we  labored  to  obliterate  the  hol- 
lowness  of  it.  And  the  only  signal  fail- 
ure that  I  now  recall  was  in  the  case  of 
the  well.  Here  we  instinctively  worked 
surreptiously,  altho  no  one  had  forbidden 
us  to  fill  up  the  well.  But  it  was  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  and,  after  casting  every- 
thing in  that  we  could  carry,  the  enter- 
prise  was  abandoned  in  disgust. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  particular 
manifestation  of  energy  would  have 
lasted  if  we  had  not  encountered  an  old 
snapping  bug.  We  discovered  a  delight- 
fully large  round  hole  under  a  log  near 
the  wood  pile.  But  while  we  knelt 
gloating  over  the  suggestiveness  of  it  a 
monster  with  protruding  eyes  and  long 
"  feelers  "  crawled  up  and  snapped  his 
head  at  us.  Had  a  dragon  appeared 
spewing  flames  we  should  not  have  been 
more  terrified.  After  that  we  not  only 
gave  up  the  ambition  to  abolish  holes, 
but  we  studiously  avoided  them. 

Still  the  conviction  that  we  must  live 
somehow  by  the  sweat  of  our  faces  was 
so  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  that  we  con- 
tinued to  make  experiments,  and  to  gain 
wisdom  from  our  disasters.  Not  the  least 
of  these  was  our  joint  undertaking  to 
hatch  a  "  setting  "  of  eggs.  We  knew 
nothing  of  the  biology  of  eggs,  l)ut  I  had 
once  officiated  successfully  with  a  little 
pipping  orphan  that  had  been  left  in  the 
nest  by  an  old  hen  who  had  just  brought 
off  a  brood  of  young  chicks.  And  w^e 
reasoned  that  if  it  was  possible  to  hatch 
one  little  chicken,  it  was  equally  feasible 
to  hatch  a  dozen.  Therefore,  we 
sequestered  a  dozen  eggs  and  made  them 
our  daily  companions  for  weeks.  We 
arranged  a  new  nest  for  them  every  day 
and  "  turn  about  "  sitting  by  them ;  for 
we  thought  all  they  needed  was  an  in- 
tensely devoted  companionship.  We 
clucked  and  ogled  and  did  our  best  to 
coax  the  chicks  out  of  the  shells.     Final- 


ly we  discovered  that  the  hens  remained 
on  their  nests  all  night.  Accordingly 
the  next  evening  we  retired  with  our  fu- 
ture chickens  in  a  basket  under  the  coun- 
terpane. But  by  this  time  the  eggs  had 
reached  an  extremely  combustible  state, 
and  I  was  awakened  some  time  in  the 
night  by  an  appalling  odor,  to  which  I 
responded  with  piercing  shrieks.  For  I 
had  once  smelled  a  dead  mouse,  and 
now  I  inferred  that  one  or  both  of  us 
were  decomposing.  That  our  dear  eggs 
had  proved  treacherous  was  furthest 
from  my  mind. 

This  incident  was  the  end  of  our  in- 
cubator vocation,  of  course,  but  we  w^ere 
still  progressive  in  mind  and  purpose. 
Our  unconscious  motto  was,  "  Excel- 
sior!  "  Thus  it  happened  one  day  that 
we  engaged  in  our  first  purely  specula- 
tive conversation,  seated  upon  a  snow- 
bank of  freshly  picked  cotton  in  the  cot- 
ton house. 

We  had  been  brought  up  with  a  sort 
of  catechism  stringency,  and  were  even 
learned  in  some  of  the  most  terrifying 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
fact  that  we  had  souls  of  our  own  was 
one  that  had  not  so  far  appealed  to  our 
imagination.  Now  we  found  ourselves 
capable  all  at  once  of  accepting  the  doc- 
trine. Also,  we  drew  the  most  flatter- 
ing inferences  from  the  fact. 

We  knew  that  we  lived  on  the  summit 
of  the  world,  because  the  sky  was  tallest 
above  our  chimnevs.  And  the  fact  en- 
couraged  us  to  make  a  personal  perver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures.  We  were  little 
candles  in  pinafores  set  upon  a  hill  to 
shine.  And  we  were  ready  to  magnify 
the  illuminating  dignity  of  our  calling. 
For  if  we  were  less  than  godly,  at  least 
we  were  spiritually  minded.  And  by 
putting  all  things  together  after  the  ex- 
aggerated manner  of  young  children — 
the  way  the  sky  tilted  over  our  heads,  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  IMatthew,  and 
the  Sabbath  calm  of  the  world  about  us — 
we  were  blessed  with  the  presumption 
that  we  had  been  set  apart  by  heaven  for 
some  great  purpose,  which  would  be 
revealed  to  us.  But  I  regret  to  say  that 
we  would  have  received  a  commission 
from  Mt.  Olympus  quite  as  cheerfully 
as  from  our  own  authentic  Deity.  What 
we  longed  for  was  an  opportunity  to 
prove  our  fealty  to  the  Eternal  and  In- 
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visible,  no  matter  under  which  definition 
^of  God  our  performance  came.  And 
*to  this  end  we  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  pinfeather  history  of  the  little 
saints  and  sinners  whose  triumphs  and 
sufferings  were  recorded  in  our  primer 
literature.  We  determined  to  emulate 
them  all,  irrespective  of  morals  or  con- 
sequences. Such  religious  ideas  as  w^e 
had  were  strictly  militant,  and  our  puis- 
sant souls  demanded  a  romantic  form  of 
piety  that  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
terrifying  adventure  with  a  visible  Satan. 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  our  'own  fa- 
vorite text,  but  the  sanguinary  impulses 
which  this  saint's  trials  with  metaphor- 
ical lions  and  dragons  aroused  in  our 
ferocious  little  pancake  bosoms  were  far 
from  being  the  pious  emotions  desired 
by  our  mother. 

But  for  all  our  prayers  and  expecta- 
tions, no  burning  bush  ever  appeared  in 
our  childish  by-ways.  We  w^ere  only  two 
little  tadpole  saints,  without  a  grief  or 
a  care  to  try  our  spirits. 

Still,  this  sky  scraping  of  our  small 
minds  placed  us  in  a  position  v^here  we 
were  often  the  victims  of  bogus  phe- 
nomena. We  were  always  expecting, 
and  we  hastened  to  recognize  any  mani- 
festation of  the  supernatural.  Thus 
when  we  left  a  wax  doll  in  the  sunshine 
and  later  found  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance melted  away,  we  were  not  only 
bereaved  in  our  deepest  affections,  but 
we  could  not  have  been  more  horrified  if 
the  catastrophe  had  happened  to  one  of 
us.  We  dared  not  venture  near  the  arti- 
ficial corpse  of  our  darling,  but  changed 
our  playground  to  another  part  of  the 
lawn. 

But  that  which  caused  us  the  liveliest 
apprehension  was  the  varying  shapes  of 
the  clouds.  Never  did  a  huge  headed 
cloud  shake  its  misty  beard  at  us  that 
we  did  not  drop  everything  in  a  panic 
and  fly  for  shelter.  Once,  just  after  lis- 
tening to  a  tale  about  polar  bears,  we 
saw  an  immense  white  Juggernaut  mon- 
ster roll  up  over  our  horizon.  Clasping 
hands,  we  ran  toward  the  house  as  fast 
as  our  little  terror-shaken  legs  could 
carry  us.  But  when  we  reached  the  calm 
door  sill  of  our  castle  we  told  no  one  of 
our  narrow  escape.  Perso^ially  we  never 
doubted  that  we  had  escaped  a  most 
frightful   end,  but  we  dreaded  lest   the 


idea  might  seem  absurd  to  our  elders. 
And  to  have  our  fears  ridiculed  would 
have  been  an  unendurable  mortification. 

It  was  enough  that  our  mother  under- 
stood us — we  never  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mystic  regions  of  her  gentle 
spirit.  But  from  first  to  last  we  enter- 
tained the  liveliest  curiosity  concerning 
the  fine  gentleman  who  reflected  a 
paternal  credit  upon  our  existence.  This 
probably  arose  from  the  miraculous 
changes  that  sometimes  occurred  in  his 
deportment.  From  being  the  most 
taciturn  and  unapproachable  of  men  he 
would  sometimes  invade  the  sanctity  of 
our  evening  in  a  manner  that  betokened 
the  greatest  excitement  and  hilarity.  Our 
dynasty  changed  to  a  vaudeville  perform- 
ance, and  w^e  no  longer  stood  in  awe  of 
our  paternal  sovereign,  but  we  rode  up- 
on his  back  and  got  ourselves  tossed 
many  times  to  the  cobweb  regions  near 
the  ceiling. 

For  days  after  such  demonstrations 
we  had  the  cheerful  sense  of  an  impend- 
ing crisis.  Our  father  continued 
irrationally  kind,  phenomenally  conde- 
scending, while  our  mother  seemed  to 
retire  far  beyond  our  reach  intO'  some 
dim  land  of  sorrows  where  even  we  were 
unknown.  And  between  these  wide  ex- 
tremes in  their  conduct  we  watched  and 
waited.  But  the  endinp-  was  invariably 
the  same,  and  we  learned  to  look  forward 
to  it  with  the  sort  of  operatic  delight 
children  always  take  in  ceremonies  of 
any  kind. 

Usually  we  were  sitting  somewhere  in 
the  green  world  outside,  with  our  knees 
akimbo,  brisking  along  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  young  faculties,  when  the 
summons  would  come  to  attend  our 
parents.  We  always  found  them  seated 
in  the  sacred  gloom  of  the  parlor,  our 
mother  with  an  expression  of  crucified 
joy  upon  her  countenance,  while  father 
stared  with  pale  composure  at  the  open 
Bible. 

I  have  witnessed  many  Imposing 
ceremonies  since  those  days  in  which 
bishops  and  other  church  dignitaries 
took  grand  parts,  but  I  have  never  been 
so  impressed  as  when  my  father,  after 
spending  a  week  ''  in  his  cups," 
registered  another  vow  of  total  abstinence 
upon  one  of  the  memorial  pages  in  the 
family  Bible ;  and  I  have  often  thought 
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since  that  had  his  excesses  been  more 
spiritual,  less  carnal,  he  might  have  been 
an  evangelist  of  no  mean  ability.  As  it 
was,  he  had  the  sinner's  genius  for  mak- 
ing stepping-stones  of  his  transgressions, 
and  by  means  of  this  long  stairw^ay  he 
ascended  into  the  vestibule  of  the  "  mercy 
seat."  He  stormed  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  and  rounded  out  his  "  Amen  " 
period  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a  man 
who  has  at  last  clasped  hands  with  an 
archangel  across  the  dark  chasm  of  his 
sins. 

Like  my  father,  I  had  the  emotional 
temperament  which  belongs  to  all  true 
penitents ;  and,  as  the  dirge  of  his  prayer 
arose  through  the  shadowy  darkness  of 
the  room  with  ever  increasing  volume,  I 
could  not  restrain  my  tears,  nor  refrain 
from  joining  my  thin  falsetto  with  his 
mighty  bass.  I  had  no  comprehension 
of  the  inebriate  shortcoming  that  lay  be- 
neath the  agony  of  his  eloquence,  but 
I  had  a  sympathetic  nature  and  a  fervid 
imagination.  And  upon  these  occasions 
I  instinctively  longed  for  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices.  My  sister,  however,  never 
followed  me  into  these  agonizing  experi- 
ences. Throughout  the  prayer  she  kept 
a  well-lit  blue  eye  upon  my  mother's 
altar  face,  lifted  like  a  white  taper  of 
sorrows,  and  governed  her  own  in  hypo- 
critical accord. 

After  the  prayer,  father  would  place 
one  hand  upon  the  written  vow,  lift  the 
other  solemnly  above  his  head,  and  swear 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  never  to 
break  it.  Then  we  made  little  tottering 
crosses  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  wit- 
ness it.  And  if  it  appears  to  some  that 
this  was  hardly  a  scene  for  little  children 
to  take  part  in,  I  have  only  to  say  that  in 
the  South  we  never  omit  a  dramatic  de- 
tail. Even  a  father's  failings  become  the 
theatrical  material  for  posterity.  We 
hang  them  up  along  with  the  ancestral 
sword,  and  cherish  both. 

However,  when  we  returned  to  our 
play  after  one  of  these  purifying  per- 
formances we  felt  years  older,  and  so 
chastened  in  our  religious  sensibilities 
that  it  was  our  custom  to  have  a  ''  bap- 
tizing." We  repaired  to  a  thin,  willow- 
fringed  brook,  long  proscribed  by  a 
maternal  edict,  discarded  our  clothing 
and  stepped  out  into  the  green  shadowy 
water,   like   the   little  pagans   we   were. 


And  while  the  ceremony  often  terminated 
in  the  most  shocking  informalities  we  de- 
rived great  spiritual  satisfaction  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  from  it. 

Thus  we  came  up — through  the  great 
tribulations  of  other  people — to  our  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years  respectively.  But 
these  troubles  never  burdened  our  happy 
hearts.  We  were  still  foreigners  in  the 
moral  world,  and  even  our  own  small 
transgressions  failed  to  leave  the  claw 
marks  of  guilt  upon  our  little  dastard 
consciences. 

Yet  we  had  infinitesimal  griefs  of  our 
own,  little  doll  rag  disasters  that  over- 
shadowed our  happy  skies  for  the  time 
more  than  a  real  death  in  the  family  ever 
did. 

The  truth  is,  we  had  a  mordant  curi- 
osity about  funerals,  and  considered  it  a 
great  hardship  that  we  were  never  per- 
mitted to  attend  them  after  our  disgrace- 
ful conduct  at  the  funeral  of  an  elderly 
male  relative.  He  was  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  I  believe.  But  all  we  knew 
of  him  w^as  that  he  had  a  fiery  red  face,  a 
gruff  voice,  and  that  he  walked  with  a 
crutch. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  which  I  speak 
we  were  carried  in  and  deposited  with 
the  other  mourners  in  the  parlor,  and 
there  it  developed  that  we  were  the  only 
small  relatives  the  old  gentleman  had, 
which  reflection  set  all  the  ladies  to  weep- 
ing afresh  behind  their  black  veils.  My 
sister's  sense  of  clothes  was  so  acute  that 
nothing  disturbed  her  beautiful  equanim- 
ity when  she  was  dressed  up,  and  now 
she  preserved  the  decorum  of  her  small 
countenance  carefully,  but  I  began  to 
sob  convulsively.  The  idea  that  we  were 
his  youngest  relatives  took  hold  upon 
my  imagination,  and  seemed  to  warrant 
me  in  feeling  more  afflicted  than  any  one 
else. 

But  when  I  discovered  that  owing  to 
our  extreme  youth  we  were  not  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  "  viewing  the  re- 
mains," I  dried  my  tears  and  determined 
to  outwit  this  evident  lack  of  confidence 
in  us.  Watching  for  a  private  oppor- 
tunity we  stole  into  the  death  chamber, 
climbed  upon  a  chair  and  stared  into  the 
bier.  But  instead  of  the  furious,  choleric 
countenance  we  had  been  accustomed  to. 
we  saw  the  serene,  white  face  of  a  dead 
man.     The  next  moment  the  more  con- 
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ventional  mourners  rushed  in  to  find  us  least  of  which  was  the  sight  of  my  sister 

squatting  under  the  coffin  ahiiost  in  con-  phiying  in  the  garden.     But  this  did  not 

vulsions  of  terror.  last  long.   She  also  was  lonely.   Presently 

But    the    experience    that    terminated  she  came,  sat  down  at  a  little  distance 

the  magic  period  of  early  childhood  for  from  me  and  sobbed  softly  in  sympathy, 

me  was  the  necessity    of    learning    the  We  gazed  at  each  other  through  our  tears 

"  multiplication  table."     My  sister  being  across  a  gulf  that  was  fixed,  and  altho 

too  young  for  such  arduous  intellectual  she  had  the  heaven  side,  we  were  equally 

labor,   I   was  obliged  to  undertake  this  unhappy. 

task  alone.  And  each  day  as  these  figures         I  made  no  effort  to  recall  the  product 

nniltiplied   in  my   small   head   I  became  of   4    X    9,   but   occupied   myself    with 

more  and  more  depressed.    Finally  when  gloomy    thoughts    of    my    approaching 

it  came  to  the  product  of  4  X  9  I  reached  death,  for  I  never  expected  to  survive  the 

the  limit  of  mental  endurance.     I  could  horrors  of  that  day.     But  just  as  I  was 

never  give  the  correct  answer,  yet  the  becoming  interested  in  the  details  of  my 

problem  weighed  like  a  nightmare  upon  own    funeral    the   round,   black   face  of 

my   spirit.     Each   morning  the  problem  the    cook    appeared    before    the    kitchen 

was  carefully  explained  and  illustrated,  window.     Her  expression   was  so  cun- 

But  as  often  as  this  was  done  I  straight-  ning,   so   potential,  that   I   watched  her 

way  forgot  the  solution,  while  my  mind  with  the  feeling  of  a  prisoner  about  to 

reverted    with    poignant    agony    to    the  be  set  free.     After  assuring  herself  that 

original      question.      "  How      much      is  no  one  was  in  sight  except  the  two  sad 

4X9?"  little     victims     of     the     "multiplication 

The   crisis  came   one   morning,   when  table,"  she  reached  forth  a  bit  of  char- 

my  mother,  believing  that  my  stupidity  coal  and  scrawled  *'  36  "  on  the  kitchen 

resulted  from  stubbornness  or  indiffer-  wall. 

ence,  made  a  Waterloo  of  the  business  by  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  deliberate- 
informing  me  that  I  must  give  up  all  ly  parted  with  the  virtue  of  truth.  I 
playtime  until  I  could  answer  this  hurried  in  and  had  all  my  bans  removed 
momentous  question;  above  all,  I  was  by  giving  my  mother  the  correct  answer 
to  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  to  4  X  9-  And  I  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
my  sister !  claim  that  I  would  never  forget  it  again. 

I  went  out  desolate,  and  seating  myself  And  I  never  did,  for  when  the  query  was 

upon  an  old  grinding  stone  in  the  back  immanent  I  would  hasten  out  to  the  old 

yard,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  wept.     I  grinding  stone  and  sit  a  moment  gazing 

was  oppressed  by  many  sorrows,  not  the  raptly  at  the  kitchen  wall. 


I 


Memories    of   an  Early    Boyhood 

AM  visiting  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  The   same  fence  rows  and  thickets  are 

years  a  certain  old  house  on  an  old  about  the  farm;  and  yet  they  seem  by 

farm ''up  the  State."  Inthishouseand  some    strange    process    to    have    moved 

on  this  farm  are  the  scenes  of  one  boy's  much   nearer  to  the  house.     The   road 

very   early    childhood.      I    can   find    the  before  the  house  still  leads  down  to  a 

attic  bedroom  where  he  used  to  sleep —  brown,    old-fashioned    covered    wooden 

yet  never  bumped  his  head  on  the  low  bridge  across  the  creek;  but  the  bridge 

roof  as   I   do   mine.     Out  on  the  lawn  is  so  low,  narrow,  short  and  unimposing 

horse   chestnut    trees    still    spread    their  that  it  surely  cannot  be  the  same.  ^  The 

arms,  yet  not  in  fanciful  gestures  of  long  very  creek  itself  would  be  unrecognizable 

ago,  but  only  in  prosaic  crookedness.   A  save  for  one  thing    which  forever  must 

\os  barn  stands  in  all  the  majesty  of  hale  identify  it — the  "  ole  swimmin'  hole." 

old  age ;  it  seems  familiar,  yet  it  surely  Moving  about  through  all  those  scenes, 

must  have  year  by  year  grown  smaller,  the  at  an  infinite  remove,  like  some  object 
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in  miniature  seen  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  telescope,  I  seem  to  see  a  Uttle 
boy.  He  was  the  one  I  knew  the  best 
of  all,  and  yet  he  differed  from  all  other 
boys  only  in  that  he  bore  a  different 
name.  When  he  had  grown  to  maturity 
they  called  him  "Doctor;"  while  he 
grew  they  called  him  Richard ;  but  when 
I  knew  him  they  called  him  '*  Dick." 

My  First  Discovery 

All  children  are  born  worshipers  and 
born  believers;  so  was  he.  As  is  true 
of  every  child,  there  was  in  him  at  that 
time  no  materialism,  atheism,  cynicism, 
nor  yet  other  'ism.  He  knew  nothing-— 
just  believed  in  everything.  As  I  sit 
and  think  of  him  to-day,  I  who  am  blase, 
hard  and  worldly  wise,  I  see  him  through 
a  pale,  pellucid  light  in  which  the  bright- 
ness of  heaven  is  reflected  through  the 
troubled  waters  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  life.  His  earliest  lessons  had 
all  been  of  things  divine,  and  I  see  him 
at  this  moment  lying  hour  by  hour  upon 
yon  clover-clad  green  sward, -gazing  into 
the  cloud  banks  high  above  him,  seeing 
wondrous  things  and  listening  to  all 
about  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  sheer  delight 
at  just  being  alive.  Things  went  on  so 
until  on  one  of  those  days  came  that  first 
of  all  great  questions,  What  am  I;  in 
short,  the  birth  of  his  self-consciousness. 
On  that  day  when  he  first  began  to  be 
alive,  such  is  the  mystery  of  life,  shades 
of  the  prison  house  began  to  close  upon 
the  growing  boy  and  he  began  to  be 
perplexed.  In  that  hour  there  began  all 
of  his  questionings.  He  had  found  him- 
self and  went  straight  home  to  tell  some 
one. 

Rut  whom?  Fathers  do  not  count  for 
much  to  small  boys  at  this  age;  they 
really  are  of  no  concern  at  all  until  that 
stage  is  reached  where  quandaries  arise 
concerning  pocket  money.  But  a  mother  ! 
These  have  got  more  men  into  heaven 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  To 
be  sure,  this  particular  boy  is  still  here 
and  would  be  the  last  to  make  certain  of 
anything  by  way  of  counting  his  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched  ;  but  that  does 
not  invalidate  his  thesis.  He  still  reckons 
it  the  greatest  boon  in  all  his  life  that  on 
that  day  he  had  his  mother.  Never  has 
he  known  such  satisfaction  as  when  then 
and  there  she  stopped  her  work  and  took 
him  on  her  knee, 


She  began  with  his  perplexities  regard- 
ing sex,  led  him  by  devious  ways 
through  many  things  and  ended  at  last, 
as  she  thought,  by  way  of  anti-climax, 
but  as  he  knew  rather  of  dramatic  cul- 
mination, with  Santa  Claus.  This  was 
too  much.  He  sobbed  and  cried  and,  so 
they  say,  broke  forth  with,  '*  Nothing 
in  ten  thousand  worlds  can't  never  make 
me  happy  again.  I  won't  never  believe 
in  nothing  or  nobody."  But  just  at  this 
moment  his  father  came  upon  the  scene. 
With  gentle  brusqueness  he  allayed  the 
rising  storm  and  bade  the  youngster  run 
and  play,  dropping  an  observation  mean- 
while, upon  hearing  which  his  mother 
smiled  in  reminiscence ;  for  it  was,  "  Ah  I 
little  man,  I  think  your  mother  once 
heard  something  much  like  that  before. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  refused  to  marry 


me. 


My  First   Grief 


Childhood  is  both  the  happiest  and  the 
most  miserable  time  of  life.  Every  one 
talks  of  "  childhood's  happy  days,"  yet 
every  one  knows  that  not  all  of  those 
days  are  happy  days  by  any  means.  The 
only  reason  we  imagine  so  is  that  we 
remember  every  happiness,  however 
small,  and  forget  in  time  all  miseries, 
however  great ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  great 
mystery  of  pain  that  when  it  goes  it  is 
forgotten  and  part  of  the  corresponding 
mystery  of  happiness  that  it  is  never 
quite  forgotten.  Since  tragedy  in  any 
case  is  but  the  "  everlasting  piling  up  of 
little  things,"  some  very  large  griefs  may 
be  in  very  little  hearts ;  there  are  sorrows 
in  childhood  which  tax  the  endurance  of 
a  child  just  as  severely  as  those  of  mature 
manhood  do  the  endurance  of  a  man. 
Indeed  all  of  us  can  remember  a  child 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  some 
trouble  which  it  thought  could  never  be 
got  over  with,  and  we  feel  for  our  early 
self  as  tho  sympathizing  with  another 
being. 

The  boy  of  whom  I  write  was  five 
years  old  when  wandering  one  day  along 
the  fence  row  leading  through  the  field 
behind  the  barn  he  found  a  partridge's 
nest  with  a  dozen  eggs.  The  mother 
l)ird  must  have  been  off  in  search  of  food, 
for  nothing  else  could  possibly  have 
saved  him  that  well-known  experience  of 
being  frightened  by  her  fluttering.  He 
had  been  taught  in  theory  that  it  was 
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wrong-  to  rob  birds'  nests,  but  he  had 
been  trained  in  practice  to  hunt  for  hens' 
eggs  in  the  barn ;  so  he  compromised 
between  his  conscience  and  his  custom, 
pocketed  six  eggs  and  brought  them 
home.  He  found  a  guardian  for  them 
in  the  person  of  a  hatching  hen.  placed 
them  in  her  charge,  and  watched  and 
waited.  In  due  time  four  of  the  eggs 
turned  into  httle  woolly,  wily,  wiry  birds, 
the  smallest  possible  of  feathered  crea- 
tures that  could  be  at  the  same  time  both 
cunning  and  alive.  They  were  all  his 
ow^n  and  he  was  all  wrapped  up  in  them. 
He  has  never  since  been  so  heart-wholly 
fond  of  anything,  so  proud  of  any  one 
possession,  nor  so  busy  as  he  was  for 
two  wrecks  caring  for  those  birds.  They 
claimed  his  sole  attention,  filled  his  time, 
monopolized  his  interest  and  absorbed  all 
his  affections.  He  had  built  a  coop  to 
house  them ;  they  had  ceased  to  chirp 
and  learned  to  walk,  had  learned  as  well 
to  eat.  The  coop  w'as  carried  to  the  barn 
floor  and  there  he  had  sat  for  hours  to 
watch   them  run   and  hear  them   cheep. 

At  length,  however,  came  a  tragedy. 
Away  down  in  its  very  core  his  heart 
aches  to  recall  it  and  his  elemental  anger 
rises  to  rehearse  it.  There  was  a  cat.  One 
day  when  he  had  gone  away  that  cat 
upset  that  coop,  and  when  he  came  to 
look  for  cat  and  quails  these  bore  to  that 
the  same  identical  relation  as  the  Lady 
of  Niger  to  her  mount  at  the  end  of  their 
famous  excursion.  I  hear  him  to  this 
day  unburdening  the  very  troubles  of  his 
soul  over  that  empty  coop  and  feel  the 
tiny  tempest  in  his  tea  pot  soul  as  he 
wept  and  cried  and  sobbed  in  this  his 
first  bereavement. 

My  First  Fright 

It  is  the  hight  of  cruelty  everto  frighten 
children,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  and 
this  whether  by  omission  or  commission 
— that  is,  either  by  neglect  or  by  actual 
endeavor  and  on  purpose.  At  thi- 
time  Dick  was  six  years  old,  and  should 
have  been  a  veritable  small  Bayard  in 
Buttons;  but,  like  many  other  children, 
his  courage  was  played  with  until  it  came 
near  being  ruined.  From  senseless  re- 
marks which  he  had  heard  in  jest  he 
came  to  think  that  there  was  danger  of 
his  being  turned  away  from  home  if  he 
did  not  do  thus  and  so ;  it  bred  within 
his  mind  a  sense  of  apprehension  and  of 


dire  calamity  impending,  which  he  never 
quite  got  over.  Through  a  supposed  joke 
of  a  hired  man,  he  was  once  left  lost  in 
the  woods  for  an  hour,  when  carrying 
drinking  water  to  some  men  at  work;  he 
grew  so  terrified  that  to  this  day  he  never 
quite  enthuses  over  scenes  in  the  forest 
primeval.  It  was  at  this  age  also  that 
he  began  to  be  sent  to  bring  home  the 
cows  from  a  pasture  lot  in  which  there 
was  an  old  deserted  tenant  house ;  a  vil- 
lage boy  had  told  him  that  the  house  was 
haunted  and  he  used  to  be  so  scared  that 
he  is  sorry  for  himself.  And,  too,  that 
attic  bedroom !  Oh,  the  horrors  that  he 
used  to  suffer  when  left  there  alone  in 
the  dark,  not  having  gone  to  sleep.  He 
used  to  feign  sleep  out  of  pity  if  he 
thought  he  kept  his  mother  waiting  too 
long,  lie  with  closed  eyes  while  he  heard 
her  steal  off  in  the  dark  when  she 
thought  him  asleep,  and  then  lie  on  for 
hours,  awake,  because  he  was  afraid  to 
sleep.  All  of  which  things  he  suffered, 
not  because  he  was  neglected,  but  because 
he  was  too  proud  to  tell  his  fears. 

But,  last  of  all,  the  climax  came  when 
once  his  mother  was  away  from  home 
for  a  full  week.  A  silly  old  aunt,  so- 
called,  altho  only  by  cognomen,  by  rela- 
tion nothing  and  by  nature  true  curmud- 
geon, used  to  come  and  keep  house  at 
such  times.  She  was  a  maiden  aunt  (?) 
and  knew  no  more  about  a  boy,  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  than  a  hen  knows  al30ut 
ducklings.  It  so  happened  that  it  was 
the  season  of  the  April  rains,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  freshet  was  at  hand.  There 
was  a  story  current,  some  paltry  poor 
prediction  of  a  wizard  weather  prophet, 
made  to  seem  authentic  by  newspaper 
gossip,  that  there  was  to  be  a  second  uni- 
versal flood  in  which  upon  a  certain  night 
the  world  was  to  come  to  an  end.  That 
woman  spent  her  time  for  days  recall- 
ing in  that  small  boy's  hearing  what  she 
knc;\ ,  ostensibly  from  personal  remi- 
riiscence,  about  Noah  and  his  fate,  talked 
of  the  worldly  world,  its  wickedness  and 
its  deserts,  all  the  while  taking  both  her- 
self and  the  prediction  seriously. 

At  length  came  the  appointed  night, 
and  at  the  usual  hour  the  boy  was  sent 
to  bed.  It  was  raining  as  it  never  rained 
before,  and  he  lay  long  and  listened.  He 
lay  for  hours,  fearing,  yet  afraid  to  tell 
his   fears,   and  through  his   mind   there 
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passed  all  of  the  imagery  he  ever  knew 
of  the  flood  of  the  Bible  story.  Now  and 
then  would  come  a  lull  in  which  he  would 
begin  to  think  that  it  was  over ;  then,  with 
a  sigh  and  a  sob,  a  blast  and  a  roar,  the 
storm  would  come  again  and  gust  after 
gust  of  rain  would  beat  upon  the  shingle 
roof  above  his  head.  He  lay,  poor  child, 
cringing  and  trembling  in  sheer  terror 
until,  at  the  very  hight  both  of  the  storm 
and  of  his  fright,  he  did  that  most  in- 
explicable of  all  childish  things — he  fell 
asleep. 

My  First  Remorse 

It  is  a  mistake  also  to  minimize  the 
depth  or  ridicule  the  strength  of  childish 
friendships.  I  recall,  myself,  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  a  summer  I  have  left  be- 
hind me  twenty-seven  years.  It  was 
in  that  period  when,  as  a  gallant  youth 
of  seven,  I  had  met  my  affinity  in  the 
form  of  a  sweet  little  cherub  of  six  and 
a  half.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bor on  the  farm  across  the  way,  and  al- 
most every  day  we  played  together,  one 
day  at  my  home  and  the  next  at  hers. 
The  little  lawn  at  our  house  was  a  far 
more  ample  field  for  her  imagination  to 
explore  than  would  the  wildest  landscape 
be  to-day ;  while  her  front  yard  had 
places  suitable  for  savages  and  beasts  to 
hide,  and  where  a  knight  might  roam 
in  quest  of  perilous  adventure.  Her 
name,  it  happened,  was  the  one  asso- 
ciated with  that  song  most  popular  of 
those  sung  just  then  everywhere,  and  to 
this  day  I  cannot  hear  *'  Ben  Bolt  "  with- 
out a  queer,  weird  pulling  at  the  strings 
of  what  still  serves  me  for  a  heart. 

But  it  was  of  Dick  that  I  was  speak- 
ing and  of  Alice.  They  had  been  in- 
separable for  full  as  many  weeks  as  they 
were  years  of  age,  when  the  servants 
at  his  home  began  to  make  remarks  and 
to  put  into  the  boy's  head  the  idea  that 
Alice  was  not  a  nice  girl  since  she  ran  in 
her  bare  feet,  and  because  her  little  spuds 
were  sunburned.  That  afternoon,  as  was 
her  turn,  she  came  to  play,  and  as  a  peace 
offering  for  a  quarrel  the  two  had  had 
the  day  before  she  brought  along  six 
great  round  doughnuts  wrapped  up  in 
her  pinafore.  These  she  had  saved  for 
him,  and  in  return  asked  Dick  to  climb 
a  tree  and  get  her  some  ripe,  red  horse 
chestnuts.  But  the  young  Lothario 
spumed  to  accept  the  present — told  her 


she  was  not  a  nice  girl  and  said  deroga- 
tory things  about  bare  feet.  Her  great 
round  eyes  grew  large  as  moons,  she 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  staring,  then 
dropped  pinafore  and  doughnuts  in  her 
great  astonishment  and  turned  and  ran 
off  home. 

Dick,  in  his  turn,  stood  still  and  ate, 
and  as  his  stomach  filled  his  heart  over- 
flowed, a  common  enough  coincidence 
even  with  older  and  better  boys.  He 
stood  upon  his  dignity  until  next  morn- 
ing, then  he  got  the  chestnuts  and  went 
to  her  home  to  play.  But  Alice  was  not 
to  be  seen ;  she  had  taken  suddenly  sick 
with  the  croup,  and  three  days  later  she 
died !  That  poor,  bereaved  little  Romeo 
took  those  horse  chestnuts  up  to  what 
had  been  their  play  place  in  the  attic  and 
for  many  an  hour  of  many  a  day  in  secret 
sobbed  over  them  in  the  agony  of  pure 
remorse.  He  was  experiencing  even  at 
that  early  age  the  worst  of  all  mental 
sufferings,  the  memory  of  ingratitude  to- 
ward one  who  has  loved  us,  who  has 
been  injured  by  us  and  has  gone  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  atonement. 

My  First  Joy 

But  sorrows,  fright,  remorse,  etc.,  are 
not  the  only  things  in  child  life ;  no  more 
surely  than  they  are  in  any  other  life. 
In  fact,  they  are  of  small  account  and 
are  of  even  less  duration.  The  great 
things  are  its  joys,  and  even  of  these 
there  is  a  first.  In  Dick's  case  it  was 
not  in  any  game  or  play  or  family  friend- 
ship ;  these  were  commonplace.  It  was 
not  in  his  first  Christmas  present ;  this 
was  given  him.  It  was  not  in  the  first 
money  that  he  ever  had ;  for  this  was 
earned,  and  hardly  earned.  It  was  rather 
in  the  climax  of  surprise  that  came  in 
catching  something  in  a  trap. 

There  may  be  something  in  his  nature 
which  made  this  especially  delightful, 
for  his  passions  (let  me  whisper  it)  have 
always  run  that  way.  He  has  been  lay- 
ing schemes  and  forming  plots  and  wait- 
ing for  disclosures  all  of  his  lifetime 
since ;  but  of  all  such  sensations  of  sus- 
pense nothing  ever  equaled  the  uncer- 
tainty of  baiting  and  setting  that  first 
trap.  It  was  for  a  rabbit  and  was  set 
in  the  meadow.  He  was  eight  years  old, 
and  that  meadow  was  the  border  land 
between  the  known  and  unknown  of  all 
terra  firma.     He  has  since  drilled  for  oil 
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and  struck  it ;  he  has  since  held  stock  at 
a  venture  which  opened  up  fourteen 
points  over  night ;  he  has  since  staked 
everything  on  a  proposal  to  some  girl 
and  been  accepted — many  times,  in  fact ; 
he  has  even  watched  the  mails  after  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  to  publishers  and 
gotten  cheques  therein ;  but  nothing  ever 
brought  his  heart  into  his  throat  with 
such  excess  of  joy  as  that  experience  on 
that  morning  when,  slipping  away  at 
daylight,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  rude 
box  trap  and  saw  it  move,  propelled  from 
side  to  side  by  some  live  creature  in  it. 

But  then  what?  Kill  it?  This  had 
never  once  occurred  to  him.  The  lump 
went  from  his  throat.  In  its  stead  some- 
thing else  took  hold  of  him  and  he  sat 
down  to  think.  He  peeped  in  through  a 
small  chink  in  the  box  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  living  wild  thing  at  close 
range.  He  had  never  before  seen  such 
a  creature  unless  running  from  him,  and 
thus  seeming  to  defy  him ;  or  else  cold 
and  still  in  the  market,  when  his  only 
thought  was  of  the  ten  cents  that  some 
other  boy  had  been  paid  by  the  butcher. 
He  put  his  hand  under  the  lid  and  placed 
it  on  the  furry  little  back  of  this  live 
thing,  grown  quiet  with  the  tameness  of 
sheer  terror.  He  looked  into  its  eyes,  not 
closed,  but  open,  round  and  pleading,  and 
enough  to  say  that  they  reminded  him 
of  Alice.  He  looked  both  ways.  There 
was  no  one  else  in  sight  to  see ;  no  person 
knew  that  he  had  set  the  trap,  nor  could 
know  anything  was  caught.  He  loosed 
the  clip,  undid  the  door  and  it  was  done. 
Away  the  little  creature  bounded,  bob- 
bing down  the  furrow  toward  its  thicket 
home  to  tell  its  mother  bunny  what  had 
happened,  and  away  he  went  toward  his 
own  home  to  bid  his  own  mother  good 
morning. 

My  First  Notoriety 

Other  folk  besides  grown  men 
have  waked  up  of  a  morning  to 
discover  themselves  famous ;  it  may 
happen  even  to  a  child.  It  may 
even  happen  often,  but,  in  this  mat- 
ter as  in  others,  there  is  also  a  first  time. 
In  Dick's  case  the  unique  event  followed 
as  a  climax  to  some  smaller  ones,  but 
was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  not  on  that 
day  when  he  was  lost  and  found  in  the 
woods ;  for  this  had  been  embarrassing.  It 
was  not  on  the  night  at  the  country  ''spell- 


ing "  when  his  little  declamation  was  en- 
cored ;  for  this  he  had  to  blush  when 
teased  next  day.  It  was  not  when  as  a 
four-year-old  he  climbed  a  cherry  tree 
and  fell  and  broke  an  arm ;  for  this  was 
a  matter  of  blame.  It  had  to  do  with 
that  other  first  thing — viz. :  Being  out  at 
night  alone  in  the  dark. 

He  was  nine  years  old  when  one  night, 
at  a  school  house  two  miles  off,  there 
was  an  entertainment  to  which  he  went 
and  came  alone.  All  was  going  well 
until  on  turning  suddenly  a  corner  of 
the  road  he  came  upon  a  house  which  at 
the  moment  was  on  fire.  The  house  was 
locked,  for  all  the  people  were  a  mile 
away,  returning  from  the  school  house.' 
He  knew  enough  to  know  that  half  a 
dozen  minutes  would  work  ruin.  He 
also  knew  the  proper  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  ring  the  clanging  dinner  bell,  which 
hung  upon  a  frame  above  the  porch ;  so 
he  set  himself  the  task  of  climbing  to 
it  from  below,  and  in  two  minutes  had 
begun  to  ring.  He  rang  until  the  neigh- 
bors came  in  sight,  then  in  the  hight  of  his 
excitement  and  in  the  exhaustion  from 
his  effort,  turning  to  descend  he  fell  to 
the  roof  below. 

The  crowd  collecting  were  excited  so 
that  they  took  no  thought  who  had  rung 
the  bell,  and  when  he  clambered  to  his 
feet  and  tried  once  more  to  go  below  he 
found  the  fire  had  cut  him  off.  Time 
passed,  until  two  minutes  more  would 
have  been  fatal,  but  before  those  minutes 
passed  he  was  discovered,  rescued  and 
borne  to  the  ground  unconscious.  No 
amount  of  popularity  to-day  could  give 
him  half  the  sense  of  self-importance 
which  he  felt  next  morning  when  he  saw 
his  name  appear  in  print  to  head  a 
column  in  a  daily  paper. 

My  First  Lie 

But  notoriety — and  other  things — had 
wrought  a  change  in  Dick  the  next  time 
I  remember  meeting  him.  He  was  ap- 
proaching his  twelfth  birthday.  He  was 
no  longer  little,  but  big  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  three  precocious  years.  Dur- 
ing those  years — let  us  get  at  all  the  facts 
— he  had  had  his  first  fight ;  together  with 
one  other  boy  he  had  stolen  his  first 
watermelon ;  he  had  done  many  things, 
and  yet  he  had  not — but  this  is  anticipat- 
ing. 

Two  things  combined    to    bring    the 
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climax  on  one  day.  The  first  had  to  do 
with  that  chiefest  of  an  only  child's  aver- 
sions, the  arrival  of  a  baby  in  the  house ; 
the  second  had  to  do  with  that  chiefest 
of  a  twelve-year-old's  diversions — going 
swimming.  He  had  not  seen  his  mother 
for  a  week  and,  being  only  a  boy,  one  of 
the  lowest  orders  of  living  creatures  in 
point  of  intuitions,  he  could  not  know 
that  his  father  understood  the  rankle  in 
his  heart.  He  had  been  forbidden  for 
a  week  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  house ; 
but  being  no  philosopher,  he  could  not 
understand  why  this  should  be. 

That    afternoon    he   came   home   late. 
His   father,  sitting  on  the  front  porch. 


looked  up  from  his  paper  with  a  non- 
committal twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  asked 
him,  in  assumed  astonishment : 

"  Why !  what's  the  matter  with  your 
waist,  boy  ?  You  have  gotten  it  on  wrong 
side  out." 

Dick  had  not  noticed.  His  invention 
set  to  \vork.  The  time  had  come,  but 
was  as  brief  as  his  invention.  There  was 
only  time  enough  for  the  cogs  of  his 
mental  mechanism  to  grind  out : 

"  Oh !  yes ;  I  turned  it  getting  through 
the  back  barbed  wire  fence !  " 

He  was  no  longer  an  only  child.  Alas  ! 
he  was  no  longer  a  child  at  all.  He  had 
begun  to  be  a  boy. 


The    Inspiration    of    Mountain    Climbing 

By   Albert   J.    Capron 

[Mr.  Capron,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  taken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
mountain  climbing.  He  was  instrumental  in  organizing  one  of  the  most  noted  clubs  devoted  to  the 
•'  most  dangerous  sport  in  the  world,"  but,  as  indicated  in  the  appended  article,  its  members  have 
also  been  benefited  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Mr.  Capron  is  at  present  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion.— Editor.] 


TO  US  who  have  ascended  some  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  high  moun- 
tain peaks  in  the  long  backbone  of 
the  Pacific  country  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  Americans  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  scenic  beauty  when  we  have 
such  an  abundance  of  it  on  our  own  con- 
tinent. For  I  firmly  believe  that  one  can- 
not find  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  so  many  grand  upheavals,  so  many 
mountain  peaks — some  towering  upward 
two  and  more  miles  above  sea  level. 
Were  these  bare  rocks  alone  they  would 
be  well  worth  seeing,  but  Nature  has 
been  prodigal  and  clothed  many  of  them 
with  sparkling  garments,  white  in  its  tex- 
ture, consisting  not  only  of  snow  fields 
but  living  glaciers,  some  second  to  none 
in  the  world  in  point  of  magnitude  and 
scientific  interest.  The  State  of  Oregon 
has  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Jefiferson,  Three  Sis- 
ters, Mt.  Thielson  and  others ;  Washing- 
ton has  within  her  confines  Rainier,  St. 
Helens,  Adams  and  Baker ;  while  Alaska, 
with  her  giants  of  them  all,  McKinley 
and  St.  Elias,  takes  rank  among  the 
greatest  mountain  builders  of  the  globe. 
It  is  this  love  of  nature  in  such  majes- 


tic form  that  has  so  greatly  increased  the 
interest  in  mountain  climbing  in  recent 
years  among  the  people  of  the  Far  West, 
individually  and  in  organizations  they 
have  done  much  to  awaken  Americans  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  pastime  which  for 
health,  pleasure  and  instruction  is  un- 
excelled. One  of  these  associations  had 
its  inception  under  circumstances  truly 
unique.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  held 
a  meeting  far  above  the  clouds  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Hood,  12,440  feet  above 
the  sea.  Over  a  hundred  men  and 
women  who  had  conquered  the  peak 
banded  together  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  Mazamas  and  resolved  that 
at  least  once  each  year  the  society  would 
make  the  ascent  of  some  snow-capped 
peak  and  strive  to  add  in  some  measure 
to  the  world's  knowledge  of  this  form  of 
nature.  Such  has  been  the  success  of  the 
movement  that  to-day  the  club  boasts  of 
a  membership  of  over  five  hundred 
names,  which  include  many  whose  con- 
tributions to  mountain  science  have  been 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Its  personnel 
is  by  no  means  local  or  sectional  and  each 
year  come  adventurers  from  the  Eastern 
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Mt.  Hood,  "  The  Bride  of  the  Rockies,"  12,440  Feet  in  Hight 


States  and  from  across  the  Atlantic  to 
participate  in  its  outings. 

The  increasing  number  of  those  who 
make  annual  pilgrimages  into  the  cloud 
country  of  the  Pacific  is  perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  the  influence  mountain  climbing 
is  exerting,  but  possibly  the  ofifhand  im- 
pressions of  one  of  these  journeys  from 
the  writer's  standpoint  may  aid  in  giving 
the  recreation  the  importance  it  deserves. 

Several  months  in  advance  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  society  decides  on  the 
objective  point.  The  members  usually 
rendezvous  at  the  headquarters  in  Port- 
land, equipped  with  clothing  suitable  for 
mountain  climbing,  among  which  are 
heavy  shoes  with  steel  calks,  leggings, 
goggles  and  alpenstocks.  Transporta- 
tion is  provided  for  in  advance  and  a 
commissary  organized.  Then  the  start  is 
made.  If  the  field  of  operations  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  the  railroad  or  boat 
may  be  employed  to  reach  the  vicinity, 
l)ut  should  the  peak  be  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  walking  is  usually 
preferred.  We  will  suppose  in  this  in- 
stance that  Mt.  Hood  is  the  summit  to 
be  attained.  Arriving  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,   what   is   called   a   permanent 


camp  is  arranged  and  here  the  company 
is  enrolled  like  soldiers  into  divisions  of 
convenient  size,  each  in  charge  of  a  vet- 
eran mountaineer,  who  is  strictly  obeyed 
as  the  captain.  A  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  also  chosen.  By  this  plan 
many  of  the  dangers  which  usually  at- 
tend mountain  climbing  are  avoided  and 
hardships  more  easily  overcome. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain,  however, 
forms  but  one  part  of  the  experience. 
Several  days  are  occupied  in  going  to 
points  of  interest  in  its  vicinity.  One  day 
finds  the  party  at  Yoacum's  Falls  and 
traversing  Rhododendron  Valley,  an- 
other in  the  Big  Sandy  Glacier  and  Zig- 
zag Caiion,  or  White  River  Glacier,  each 
possessing  characteristic  Interest,  which 
Is  increased  by  the  explanations  of  the 
scientists  and  other  experts  among  the 
members.  The  "  side  "  trips  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  sundown  all  are  to  be 
found  back  In  camp  ready  for  the ''square 
meal"  prepared  by  the  camp  cook.  After 
satisfying  our  prodigious  hunger  with 
good  things,  and  the  camp  fire  is  ablaze, 
we  come  to  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  the  gathering — the  evening 
lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  the  sev- 
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eral  excursions  of  the  day.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  glaciers  is  described.  There  is 
White  River  Glacier  for  instance,  by  far 
I  he  largest  on  Mt.  Hood,  extending 
from  above  Crater  Rock,  1,000  feet  be- 
low the  summit,  to  a  distance  of  over  five 
miles  and  forming  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  This  great  mass  of  slowly  mov- 
ing ice  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide  in 
its  greatest  width  and  experts  say  2,000 
to  2,500  feet  deep.  It  has  erected  in  its 
thickening  and  thinning  process  morains 


forth  with  a  fresh  flow  of  lava  similar  to 
recent  eruptions  elsewhere. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  features 
connected  with  a  visit  to  Mt.  Hood  and 
y  feature  which  the  "  Mazamas  "  have 
explored  are  the  great  cavity  and  the 
lake  within  the  basin  or  circle  mentioned 
above.  Seldom  does  one  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  this  ''Holy  of  Holies" 
of  the  mountain.  Should  the  summer 
season  be  long  and  warm,  then  toward 
the  latler  part  of  August  a  break,  aided 


Mt.  Adams.     From  a  photograph  taken  near  the  timber  line 


on  either  side  almost  mountainous  in 
their  character.  Great  bowlders  the  size 
of  houses  crowded  out  of  the  icy  bed 
mark  the  tremendous  force  expended  in 
creating  it. 

At  the  head  of  the  White  River  Glacier 
and  well  within  the  circle  which  indi- 
cates the  original  crater  of  Mt.  Hood 
is  a  cone  from  whose  fissures  issue  sul- 
phurous fumes,  sufiFocating  in  volume 
and  warning  all  against  close  approach. 
Volcano  that  this  was,  it  is  not  without 
the  range  of  possibilities  that  Nature  may 
again  give  vent  to  her  spleen  by  breaking 


in  some  measure  by  the  heat  within,  may 
occur  in  the  glacier.  Passing  along  this 
our  feet  soon  tread  on  the  loose  lava  bed, 
covered  here  and  there  with  layers  of 
pure  sulphur.  .  Carefully  wending  our 
way  upward  we  soon  pass  beneath  a 
vaulted  roof  of  ice  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness  and  whose  azure  blue  marks 
a  beauty  never  seen  outside  a  glacier 
field.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences should  the  ice-roof  above 
break  down.  No  loud  conversation  is 
permissible,  as  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
might  lead  to  results  too  serious  to  con- 
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template.  Onward  and  up  is  a  gradual 
rise.  Pausing  occasionally  to  note  the 
ever-increasing  panorama,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  on  the  shores  of  a  miniature 
lake,  which  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  of 
nature.  About  two  thousand  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, it  is  covered  with  an  arched 
roof  of  ice,  the  nether  side  of  which  is 
several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake 
and  kept  that  distance  by  gradual  melt- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
slumbering  volcano  beneath.  In  spite  of 
one's  self  the  mind  runs  riot  at  the  ter- 
rible possibilities  of  what  might  happen 
should  the  roof  fall  or  should  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  recede  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  place  where  one  stands 
spell-bound  by  the  mesmeric  influence  of 
an  indefinable  force  until  startled  by  the 
loud  report  which  occasionally  echoes 
against  the  ice  cavern  when  some  con- 
vulsion of  natural  forces  make  the  forma- 
tion on  which  the  visitor  is  standing 
tremble  and  quake. 

With  these  explorations  at  an  end  the 
party  make  preparations  for  the  final 
dash  to  the  summit,  and  then  begins  the 
real  work  of  mountain  climbing.  Part 
of  this  journey  is  over  a  field  of  ice  and 
snow  comparatively  easy  of  access,  but 
the  greater  portion  is  up  a  very  steep  icy 


incline  where  the  footing  for  each  step 
must  be  cut  out  with  ice  axes.  In  1901 
we  crossed  the  *'  Great  Crevasse  "  on  a 
snow  bridge.  Usually,  however,  one  is 
obliged  to  make  a  long  detour  in  order  to 
reach  the  other  side  of  this  obstruction. 
It  is  a  weary  climb,  fraught  with  no  little 
danger  and  requiring  the  use  of  a  life- 
line as  a  greater  measure  of  safety.  At 
this  stage  each  person  is  required  to 
"  mind  his  footing  "  and  attend  strictly 
to  the  business  in  hand.  Patience  and 
perseverance  will  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing and  in  this  instance  they  bring  us 
to  the  summit.  If  an  early  start  wa^ 
made  from  the  timber  line,  where  wc 
bivouacked  the  night  preparatory  to  the 
ascent,  perhaps  noonday  finds  us  looking 
down  on  a  scene  of  such  beauty  and  sub- 
limity that  words  fail  to  express  it.  Toil- 
mg  wearily  upward  the  novice  may  ask 
liimself  ''  Does  it  pay?  "  But  when  on  the 
pinnacle  the  answer  comes  quickly,  *'  It 
does  pay,  a  thousandfold."  Westward 
for  half  a  hundred  miles  can  be  defined 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Across  the 
Columbia  in  Washington  we  see  Mt. 
Rainier,  St.  Helens  and  Adams,  whose 
ice-crowned  peaks  range  upward  from 
12,000  to  16,000  feet,  fifty  miles  distant. 
Southward  the  line  of  vision  extends  to 


The  Mazamas  resting  ou  a  Morain,  Mt.  Adams,  1902 
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View  of  the  Crater  of  Mt.   Hood,  showing  the  head  of  White   River    Glacier    on    the    right,    "  Great 

Crevasse  "  and  opening  to  under-glacier  "  Lake  " 


Mt.  Jefferson,  Three  Sisters,  Thielson 
and  many  others,  all  more  than  10,000 
feet  in  hight.  Think  of  it,  you  of  the 
plains  and  the  valleys,  who  have  never 
seen  anything  higher  than  a  twenty- 
storied  building,  Mt.  Washington,  or  the 
Appalachian  range,  that  here,  from  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Hood,  called  the  "  Bride 
of  the  Rockies,"  you  have  within  range 
of  vision  twelve  or  more  glacier  covered 
mountain  peaks,  each  above  two  miles  in 
hight. 

Such  is  merely  an  outline  of  a  pastime 


which  in  the  West  has  drawn  people 
trom  every  walk  in  life  to  study  Nature 
in  her  most  wonderful  manifestations. 
But  she  well  repays  the  mountain  wan- 
derer who  becomes  a  devotee  at  her 
shrine,  invigorating  not  only  his  body 
but  his  mind,  for  she  casts  over  him  an 
inspiration  under  which  he  remains  long 
after  he  has  descended  from  this  upper 
world  to  the  pursuits  of  his  every  day  life 
— an  inspiration  which  tends  to  make  a 
man  the  better  for  his  experience. 

Portland,  Ore. 


Age 

By  Frederick  B.   Mott 

Gray   hairs   do   not   a   patriarch  make.    Ceasing  to  love !  forgetting  friends ! 

Nor  wrinkled  brows  a  sage :  When  the  warm  heart  turns  cold, 

In  subtler  ways  we  deftly  take  Then  the  recording  angel  bends 

The  finger  marks  of  age !  And  writes,  "  He's  growing  old  !  " 

New  Dorchester,  Boston   Mass, 


The    Louisiana    Purchase    Exposition 


By  W.    B.    Stevens 

Secretary  ^of  the  Exposition 


O 


Detail  of  Electricity   Building 


F  the  wisdom 
which  deter- 
mined the  site 
for  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  there 
was  no  doubt  on  the 
morning  of  Dedication 
Day,  April  30th,  1903. 
One  hundred  thousand 
visitors  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  St.  Louis  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the 
chosen  place.  The 
breath  of  the  Ozarks 
swept  away  the  smoke 
of  the  city  stretching 
five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  bank.  The  first 
foliage  of  spring  had  turned  emerald  the 
wooded  hills  stretching  westward  and 
southward.  Another  impression  which 
came  home  to  the  mighty  multitude  was 
the  unexpected  stage  of  preparation. 
Over  three  quarters  of  a  mile  the  great 
military  column  marched  over  the  fin- 
ished asphalt  roadway  through  the 
Triumphal  Court  and  between  the  long 
facades  of  finished  buildings.  Trees  of 
ten  and  fifteen  years  growth  in  stately 
lines  bordered  the  route  and  set  off  by 
contrast  the  gleaming  white  of  the 
building  fronts. 

Even  the  parking  and  the  banks  of 
the  lagoons  were  carpeted  with  grow- 
ing sod.  As  the  impression  deepened 
there  was  no  question  in  any  mind  of 
the  promise  that  the  World's  Fair  of 
1904  will  open  twelve  months  hence  in 
a  state  of  complete  readiness. 

The  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
are  now  shut  in  by  fences.  The  Grand 
Basin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Terrace  of 
States,  has  been  scooped  out;  the  sys- 
tem of  lagoons  is  well  nigh  complete. 
If  the  bridges  had  been  ready  the  water 
might  have  been  turned  into  the  basin 
and  the  lagoons,  to  add  still  one  more 
element  of  reality  to  the  finished  scene. 
The  great  work  of  the  architect  and 
the  landscape  gardener,  the  central  pic- 
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ture,  is  the  Terrace  of  States,  with  the 
triple  cascades  falling  from  Festival 
Hall  and  the  right  and  left  limits  of  the 
Colonnade  of  States.  This  is  what  the 
World's  Fair  builders  call  "  The  Grand 
Picture."  Even  the  cascades  are  well 
advanced  toward  completion.  The 
basin,  measuring  six  hundred  feet 
across,  is  revetted ;  the  sides  of  the  la- 
goons are  finished.  Into  the  basin  and 
the  lagoons  will  pour  the  triple  torrents 
of  the  cascades,  falling  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  by  a  series  of  leaps.  The 
lagoons,  parting  from  the  basin  into  two 
arms,  encircle  on  the  east  the  Educa- 
tion Building  and  on  the  west  the  Elec- 
tricity Building,  making  the  sites  of 
these  buildings  islands.  These  build- 
ings stand  to-day  complete,  the  scaf- 
folding down  and  the  ground  leveled 
and  sodded  about  them.  They  fur- 
nished the  temporary  barracks  for  five 
thousand  troops  of  the  regular  army, 
brought  here  to  dignify  the  dedication 
and  to  impress  the  interest  which  the 
National  Government  had  in  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  lagoon  system  is  so  planned  that 
six  of  the  great  exhibit  palaces  have 
fronts  upon  the  water,  and  two  more  of 
them  corner  upon  it. 

The  grading  and  the  sodding  and  the 
smoothing  of  the  ground  has  been  car- 
ried forward  for  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  World's  Fair  might  open 
to-morrow,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 
work  is  concerned.  The  great  trans- 
verse avenue,  over  which  the  parade 
took  place,  is  finished  two-thirds  of 
its  mile  and  one-half  of  length.  Still 
further  was  this  impression  of  prog- 
ress strengthened  by  the  distribution  of 
the  exposition  statuary  along  the  right. 
Several  carloads  of  completed  work, 
were  placed  on  temporary  pedestals  in 
honor  of  Dedication  Day. 

The  Palace  of  Education  is  complete. 
The  Palace  of  Varied  Industries  was 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  public. 
But  one  per  cent,  of  the  work  on  the 
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Palace  of  Electricity  remained  to  be 
done.  The  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  in 
which  the  Dedication  Exercises  were 
held,  was  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  application  of  staff  on  some  of 
the  elaborate  entrances.  In  the  Palace 
of  Manufactures  the  public  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  mighty  frame- 
work of  one  of  these  exhibit  structures 
without  staff,  and  the  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy Building  is  in  much  the  same 
condition.  The  Palace  of  Transporta- 
tion is  rising  from  the  ground.  Machin- 
ery Hall  is  fully  eighty  per  cent,  com- 


pavilions  is  rising.  On  the  site  of 
the  Agriculture  Building,  which  is  to 
be  the  largest  of  the  exhibit  structures, 
the  footings  are  being  put  in  place.  The 
contract  for  the  Horticulture  Building 
has  been  let.  Every  exhibit  structure 
will  be  completed  long  before  the  fall. 
If  it  were  necessary  the  installation  of 
exhibits  might  begin  in  three  of  the  ex- 
hibit palaces  within  a  week  after  the 
dedication. 

The  Horticulture  Building  will  be 
unique  in  exposition  history  in  that 
elaborate   provision   will   be   made,  by 


Administration    Building.      Shows   stand   erected  for   viewing  dedication   fireworks? 


pleted,  with  much  of  the  staff  in  place, 
and  on  large  sections  the  scaffolding  re- 
moved. 

Looking  up  the  terrace  from  the  re- 
viewing stand  the  official  guests  of  the 
exposition  saw  rising  the  walls  of  the 
Art  Building,  which  is  to  be  permanent, 
and  to  cost  over  one  million  of  dollars. 
On  the  arc  of  the  Terrace  of  States  the 
footings  are  in  for  Festival  Hall,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  cascades  will  begin, 
and  for  the  colonnade,  in  which  will  be 
placed  the  statuary  illustrating  the 
spirit  of  each  of  the  fourteen  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
At  the  extreme  limits,  right  and  left, 
of  the  colonnade,  the  framework  of  two 


hot  water  heating  system,  to  force 
plants  during  the  coming  fall  and  win- 
ter and  spring,  for  use  in  the  landscape 
work  of  the  grounds,  in  order  to  have 
grown  valuable  plants  for  exhibition. 

The  plumbing  is  complete  in  four  of 
the  large  buildings.  Paving  of  the  ave- 
nues and  streets  has  been  going  on  rap- 
idly for  a  month,  and  several  miles  were 
in  readiness  for  the  marching  troops. 

The  official  reports  of  the  officers  of 
the  company  show  that  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  1903,  the  construction  work 
was  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  complete 
and  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  paid  for. 
They  showed,  further,  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  $3,400,000  in  bank.     There 
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is  now  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  made  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  which  becomes 
available  as  soon  as  the  exposition  com- 
pany shall  have  expended  $10,000,000 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  rate  of  expenditure 
at  this  time  is  $750,000  a  month.  The 
company  will  call  upon  the  Treasury 
Department  early  in  the  coming  fall  for 
the  Government's  contribution,  that 
will  make  $15,000,000,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  capital  stock  of  this 
enterprise. 

The  municipality  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  individual  subscribers  have  contrib- 
uted the  same  amount  of  $5,000,000. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  this  year, 
thirty-six  States  and  Territories  had, 
by  formal  action,  committed  themselves 
to  participation,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
money  appropriated  being  $4,125,000. 
Since  that  date  the  amount  has  been  in- 
creased to  $4,425,000. 

Construction  of  the  Iowa  Building  is 


in  progress;  and  what  is  more  interest- 
ing, the  enrollment  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  that  State  to  visit  the  fair  and 
to  occupy  cottages  on  the  grounds,  the 
sites  given  free  by  the  exposition  man- 
agement, has  reached  about  25,000. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  bringing  of 
over  100,000  school  children  from  that 
State  to  the  World's  Fair  under  proper 
escort,  to  remain  at  least  one  week. 
The  children  will  come  in  relays  by  rail 
and  by  boat. 

Among  the  events  of  this  week  of 
dedication  were  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stones  for  the  Missouri  and  Oklahoma 
Buildings.  The  Missouri  Building  is  to 
be  a  structure  costing  $125,000,  the 
State  having  appropriated  a  round  mil- 
lion of  dollars  for  its  participation.  Illi- 
nois and  Kansas,  in  the  past  week,  have 
closed  contracts  for  their  buildings.  In 
several  States,  where  Legislatures  were 
negligent  of  the  interests  of  those  com- 
monwealths, organized  movements  are 
raising  funds  by  subscription.   Notably, 
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this  is  true  of  Texas  and  Kentucky ;  in 
both  States  the  organizations  are  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Governors.  In  Texas 
ex-Governor  Sayers  heads  the  Hst  of 
contributors,  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, held  on  the  loth  of  this  month, 
having  resolved  to  raise  $200,000.  At 
sessions  the  past  winter  twelve  Legisla- 
tures increased  or  renewed  former  ap- 
propriations. The  citizens  of  the  In- 
dian Territory  are  raising,  by  popular 
subscription,  $25,000  to  match  a  like 
sum  appropriated  by  Congress  toward 
the  exhibit  of  the  Territory's  resources. 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  added  largely  to 
their  appropriations  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  their  Legislatures.  Tennessee 
and  Maine  each  voted  $40,000  the  past 
month. 

The  plans  of  the  States  for  their  houses 
of  comfort  are  not  only  interesting  in 
point  of  architecture,  but  in  historical 
sentiment  as  well.  Louisiana  has  let 
the  contract  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
old  Cabildo,  in  which  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty from  France  to  the  United 
States  took  place  in  December,  1803. 
This  State  will  install,  as  part  of  its  ex- 
hibit on  the  grounds,  a  model  rice  farm, 
with  mill,  wells,  canals  and  piping  plant. 
Tennessee  proposes  a  reproduction  of  the 
Hermitage.     The  Virginia  Commission- 


ers have  in  mind  Monticello.  New  Jer- 
sey proposes  a  replica  of  Washington's 
headquarters.  The  Western  States  will 
endeavor  to  represent  in  their  buildings, 
cither  by  way  of  architecture  or  mate- 
rial, their  resources. 

l^pon  a  tract  of  thirty-five  acres,  bor- 
dering upon  a  large  lake,  the  Phihppmc 
villages  will  be  located ;  typical  families 
of  ten  tribes  will  live  there,  carrying  on 
their  vocations  and  other  amusements 
and  customs.  During  the  dedication  this 
week  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
bringing  of  four  companies  of  Philippine 
soldiers  to  camp  upon  the  grounds. 

China,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
participates  officially  in  a  world's  fair, 
having  made  an  appropriation  and  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner. 

Japan  will  be  represented  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale  than  ever  before. 

Siam  has  a  commissioner  on  the  way 
to  complete  arrangements  for  building 
and  exhibits. 

On  the  American  Hemisphere  the  in- 
terest is  universal.  Alaska,  for  the  first 
time,  will  have  an  exhibit  at  an  exposi- 
tion, the  sum  of  $40,000  having  been  pro- 
vided therefor.  The  Canadian  Commis- 
sioner has  visited  St.  Louis  and  selected 
the  site  for  his  building,  it  being  the  pur- 
pose of  that  country  to  exploit  specially 
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its  live  stock  industry.  Mexico  leads  all 
other  foreign  nations  in  being  the  first 
to  complete  its  Government  building. 
The  architecture  is  typical ;  the  flag  flies 
from  the  roof  of  the  structure  embodying 
the  patio,  and  other  characteristics  of 
Mexican  construction.  Mexico  will 
place  between  the  Horticulture  and  Agri- 
culture buildings' the  largest  display  of 
cacti  ever  shown  at  a  world's  fair. 

France  and  Germany  have  submitted 
the  plans  for  their  buildings,  and  they 
have  been  approved.  France  will  repro- 
duce in  a  garden  the  Grand  Trianon  of 


a  parallel,  to  which  half  of  the  United 
States  will  flock  and  pay  affectionate 
homage."  Great  Britain's  initial  appro- 
priation is  $150,000,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  $350,000,  bringing  the  total  to 
$500,000. 

The  Reichstag  has  voted  $375,000  for 
immediate  use  in  Germany's  prepara- 
tion. This  is  the  first  half  of  $750,000  to 
be  appropriated.  In  addition  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  last  month  appropriated  $25,- 
000  for  Prussia's  educational  display. 
Upon  one  of  the  most  eligible  hills,  which 
break  the  monotony  of   the   upper  and 


Machinery  Building 


Versailles.  The  planting  of  trees  and 
preparations  for  this  garden  have  been 
under  way  several  weeks.  The  plans  of 
France  contemplate  not  only  the  repro- 
duction of  an  historical  building,  but  a 
typical  French  garden,  with  chalets  and 
shrubbery  and  flowers. 

Great  Britain,  following  France  and 
Germany,  has  entered  upon  very  elab- 
orate participation,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion being  headed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  King  Edward  has  offered  as  an 
exhibit  of  great  interest  the  Jubilee  pres- 
ents of  the  late  Queen,  his  action  being 
commented  upon  widely  by  the  British 
press  as  a  "  tactful  idea."  The  carrying 
out  of  it  will  be  '*  the  chief  glory  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  exhibit  without 


lower  plateaus,  will  be  a  reproduction  of 
a  German  castle  as  the  World's  Fair  home 
for  Germany.  In  the  court  of  the  Va- 
ried Industries  Building  a  German  coun- 
try house,  planned  from  the  latest  de- 
signs of  the  German  architect,  will  be 
constructed  to  display  the  highest  type  of 
Germany's  interior  decoration  and  furni- 
ture. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  most  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  European  list  of  accepting 
nations,  having  appropriated  $100,000. 

Upon  an  elevation,  corresponding  to 
that  assigned  Germany,  the  Japan  Com- 
mission will  erect  a  building  typical  of 
that  country,  for  entertainment  purposes. 

The  Commissioner  of  Brazil  is  on  the 
way  to  this  country.    During  the  dedica- 
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tion  representatives  of  most  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  Republics  were 
present.  Cuba  was  represented  by  a 
Commission  headed  by  Maximo  Gomez, 
bringing  the  assurance  that  the  Cuban 
Congress  will,  during  the  month  of  May, 


appropriate   $100,000   for   the    new   na- 
tion's exhibit. 

The  World's  Fair  of  1904  is  casting  in 
advance  shadows  which  abound  in  great 

promise. 

St.  Loins,  Mo. 
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In    Extremis 


By  Susie   M.    Best 


i  i 


S  the  door  well  barred  ?    And  the  window  ?  "    "  Yea. 
1      "  And  the  outer  gate,  is  it  firm  and  fast? 

There  was  one  rode  by  on  the  bitter  blast 
That  cried,  '  Beware !    I  shall  enter  there 
And  set  my  seal  ere  the  dawn  of  day.'  " 

"  It  is  all  secure.     Sleep,  sweet,  nor  fear  ;• 
There  is  none  can  dare  to  enter  here." 

"  Quick !    Cover  me  close  and  sit  on  guard, 

And  shield  my  sight,  for  I  seem  to  see 

A  Pallid  Presence  that  beckons  me ; 
His  brow  is  cold  and  he's  green  with  mold. 
Oh,  how  could  he  enter  if  all  is  barred?  " 

"  There  is  none  has  entered,  beloved.     Cease. 
These  are  but  visions  that  vex  your  peace." 

"  Oh,  hold  my  hand,  for  to  part  is  pain. 

You  see  it  not,  but  there's  One  defies 

Our  bolts  and  bars  and  bids  me  rise 
And  fare  with  him  thro'  the  valley  dim. 
Whence  none  may  ever  return  again." 

Oh,  strange  and  sad !    Ere  I  answered,  "  Nay," 
Dark  Death  had  stolen  a  soul  away. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Bishop    WestCOtt  unintelligent  type.    We  learn,  too,  on  the 

testimony  of  Dr.  Butler,  that  during  his 
Of  the  three  Cambridge  friends  who     mastership    at    Harrow    School,    lasting 
made  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the     from   his   twenty-seventh   to   his    forty- 
New  Testament  scholarship  of  our  own     second  year,  those  of  his  colleagues  who 


time,  Lightfoot  died  in  1889  ^^^  Hort  in 
1892,  but  WestCOtt,  the  senior  member 
of  this  little  company,  lived  until  1901. 
Westcott's  second 
son,  a  clergyman 
who  spent  several 
years  in  missionary 
work  in  India  and 
at  present  holds  an 
English  living,  has 
now  published  a 
worthy  memorial  '^' 
of  his  father,  which 
gives  welcome  help 
to  the  understanding 
of  a  group  of  influ- 
ences not  as  widely 
known  perhaps  as 
"  the  Oxford  move- 
ment," but  of  a 
much  healthier  char- 
acter. 

It  must  be  con- 
f  e  s  s  e  d  ,  however, 
that  the  personali- 
ties of  the  men  who 
made  Cambridge  a 
theological  center 
are  less  fascinating 
than    those    of    the 

Oxford  leaders.  In  exact  and  patient  five,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first-fruits 
scholarship  the  supremacy  was  undoubt-  of  this  resolve  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
edly  with  Cambridge,  but  in  the  biog-  the  Study  of  the  Gospels."  While  teach- 
ra])hics  of  both  Hort  and  Westcott — an  ing  school-boys  at  Harrow  he  wrote  his 
adequate  memoir  of  Lightfoot  has  yet  to  book  on  the  Canon,  contributed  several 
be  written — one  is  conscious  of  a  lack  articles  to  Smith's  ''  Bible  Dictionary," 
of  that  imagination  and  color  which  are  compiled  his  "  History  of  the  English 
not  wanting  when  one  reads  of  Newman  Bible,"  and  associated  himself  with  his 
and  Church,  or,  on  the  other  side,  of  former  pupil,  Hort,  in  preparing  their  fa- 
Jowett  and  Pattison.  mous   edition   of   the    Greek   Testament 

The  letters  printed  here  as  written  by  text. 
Westcott  during  his  undergraduate  The  Cambridge  period  covered  also 
course  at  Cambridge  are  surprisingly  Westcott's  work  as  a  member  of  the  New 
commonplace.  They  are  practically  a  Testament  Revision  Company.  At  Cam- 
bridge, too,  he  showed  his  gift  as  an  in- 
spiring teacher  of  the  younger  clergy, 
and  began  to  exercise  an  influence  from 
the  pulpit.     He  had  seldom  preached  at 


BROOKE   FOSS  WESTCOTT 


best  loved  him  and  most  fully  recog- 
nized his  ability  did  not  foresee  his 
future   eminence,    whether   as    a   writer 

and  thinker,  or  as  a 
speaker,  a  preacher 
and  a  ruler.  It  was 
evidently  not  until 
his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  pro- 
fessor in  1870  that 
he  really  "  found 
himself."  It  was 
then  that  he  first  ob- 
tained the  leisure 
for  pursuing  h  i  s 
New  Testament 
studies  with  the 
thoroughness  he  de- 
sired, as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for 
leaving  a  mark  upon 
the  education  of  the 
clergy.  The  first 
suggestion  of  pre- 
paring a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  New 
Testament  appears 
in  his  diary  during 
1846.  In  1850,  when 
he  was  only  twenty- 


series  of  little  homilies  of  a  particularly 

*  LtKK  .\yr>  Lrttrus  of  Brooke  Foss  Westcott 
Sometime  Jiishnp  of  Durham.  Bij  Arthur  Wcst- 
•'4^/.   ^^'°  ^°'^-     ^'^^^  York:  The  Macmlllan  Co 
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Harrow,  wliere,  even  within  the  hniits  of 
the  school  chapel,  his  voice  was  heard 
with  difficulty.  In  his  advanced  years  he 
could  make  himself  heard  easily  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  York  Minster,  and 
even  by  an  assembly  of  thousands  of  min- 
ers in  the  open  air.  The  many  published 
volumes  of  his  sermons  have  given  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  his  preaching  and 
his  theology.  For  himself  he  greatly  dis- 
liked being  called  a  mystic,  for  everv- 
thing  was  so  clear  to  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  wnere  the  mys- 
tery came  in.  In  spite  of  this  protest, 
many  of  his  readers  will  still  have  much 
sympathy  with  another  distinguished 
Anglican,  who,  while  Westcott  was  at 
Westminster,  is  reported  to  have  been 
walking  on  the  Embankment  with  a 
friend — this  incident  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  biography — and  to  have  remarked: 
''How  very  foggy  it  is  this  morning! 
Surely  Westcott  must  have  opened  his 
study  windows." 

There  was  no  slight  risk  in  raising-  to 
the  episcopate  a  quiet  scholar  who  had 
always  preferred  to  dwell  in  the  shade. 
But  as  Bishop  Dr.  Westcott  left  no  less 
profound  an  impression  than  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  His  episcopate  was 
marked  by  a  sympathy,  rare  among 
bishops,  with  social  reform.  His  good 
work  in  reconciling  employers  and  work- 
men won  for  him  the  blessing  of  multi- 
titdes  who  had  little  appreciation  of  his 
distinction  as  a  grammarian.  His  atti- 
tude to  Nonconformists,  however,  dis- 
played that  strange  combination  of  per- 
sonal intimacy  and  superiority  of  caste 
which  is  so  frequent  and  so  puzzling  an 
element  in  the  record  of  the  more  liberal 
Anglicans.  The  tone  in  which  Dr.  West- 
cott refers  to  Dr.  Moulton,  with  whom 
he  co-operated  closely  for  several  years  in 
some  of  his  revision  work,  is  scarcely  less 
afifectionate  than  that  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  earlier  friends,  Lightfoot  and  Hort 
and  Benson,  yet  he  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Wesley  Centen- 
ary. 

But  with  whatever  limitations,  the 
character  of  Dr.  Westcott  is  such  as  wins 
for  itself  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
men  of  all  creeds  and  churches.  It  shows 
how  early  simplicity  and  unselfishness 
may  be  retained  even  after  promotion  to 


high  place,  and  how  the  "  life  in  Christ  " 
— his  favorite  expression  for  the  experi- 
ence of  the  true  believer — is  possible  even 
to  one  whose  diligent  service  has  been  re- 
warded by  brilliant  success. 


Leaders    of   Opinion    in    Ireland 

The  Irish  leaders  whose  influence  and 
methods  Mr.  Lecky  discusses  in  these 
two  volumes  *  are  Flood,  Grattan  and 
O'Connell.  He  has  omitted  the  sketch  of 
Swift  which  appeared  in  the  editions  of 
1861  and  1871.  But,  in  fact,  the  present 
work  is  almost  entirely  new  and  contains 
at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  matter 
to  be  found  in  the  first  issue.  The  great 
manuscript  collections  of  confidential 
government  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Offices  of  Dublin  and  London  have 
been  thrown  open  to  public  inspection 
only  within  recent  years.  The  result  has 
been  to  enable  the  author  to  write  with 
a  fullness  of  detail  that  would  have  been 
impossible  without  an  examination  of 
these  new  sources. 

The  present  volumes,  however,  are 
marked  by  one  feature  that  will  render 
them  less  pleasing  to  Mr.  Lecky's  coun- 
trymen than  the  earlier  book.  The  first 
edition  was  strongly,  almost  enthusiastic- 
allv,  national  in  sentiment,  and  what  its 
author  calls,  disdainfully  and  very  un- 
justly, "  its  boyish  rhetoric,"  had  a  pro- 
nounced influence  on  the  growth  of  the 
Home  Rule  idea.  But  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment which  he  favored,  he  tells  us,  was  a 
parliament  controlled  by  *'  the  propertied 
classes."  The  propertied  classes  exercise 
very  little  control  at  the  present  moment ; 
yet  it  hardly  follows  that  "  the  public 
opinion  of  Ireland  has  palpably  de- 
teriorated." It  has  always  been  recog- 
nized by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people 
that  the  absence  of  the  upper  classes  of 
Irishmen  from  active  political  life  was  a 
calamity,  and  those  of  them  who  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  have  certainly  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  their  followers.  Indeed,  the  Irish 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  his- 
tory have  been  intensely  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  in  their  sympathies.    The  re- 

*  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland.  By 
William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $4.00. 
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flex  action  of  American  republicanism 
may  have  somewhat  modified  this  feel- 
ing, but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
has  done  so  to  any  serious  extent.  In  the 
new  and  brighter  future  that  is  dawning 
for  the  unhappy  island  we  think  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  upper  classes  of  the 
country  will  find  the  sphere  of  their  po- 
litical power  widely  extended ;  in  fact,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  strong  Con- 
servatives like  Mr.  Horace  Plunket,  Lord 
Dunraven  and  even  Mr.  Lecky  himself 
will  run  ultra-democrats  like  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O'Brien  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  a 
close  race  for  such  public  positions  as 
may  be  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lecky  opens  his  first  volume  with 
a  short  but  extremely  informing  and 
brilliant  summary  of  the  earlier  phases 
of  Irish  history  since  the  Revolution  of 
'88.  No  picture  could  be  sadder  and 
gloomier  than  that  which  he  draws  of 
Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
penal  laws,  apparently  designed  to  crush 
all  manhood  out  of  the  people,  were  at 
once  so  horrible  and  so  absurd  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  have 
appeared  on  the  pages  of  the  statute 
book  of  any  civilized  country.  It  showed 
remarkable  vitality  in  the  Irish  people 
that  they  were  able  to  live  through  that 
hideous  period  and  escape  utter  degrada- 
tion. Yet,  altho  they  lost,  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  political  and  industrial  vir- 
tues, they  regained  those  domestic  and  re- 
ligious qualities  which  were  sure  ulti- 
mately to  contribute  to  the  national  re- 
generation. 

"  There  was,"  Mr.  Lecky  says,  "  an  un- 
usually high  standard  of  domestic  purity,  there 
was  an  intense  fervor  of  religious  belief,  there 
was  a  truly  admirable  spirit  of  content  and 
resignation  in  extreme  poverty  as  well  as 
amid  the  inevitable  calamities  of  life,  and  there 
was  much  beautiful  mutual  charity  among  the 
poor." 

In  the  three  biographies  which  follow 
the  author  dwells  on  the  leading  facts  of 
the  great  struggle  of  Irish  nationality 
and  investigates  with  a  sagacity  and 
keenness  of  perception  that  are  almost 
always  infallible  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  in  Irish  history,  especially  the  in- 
fluence of  past  legislation,  not  only  upon 
the  material  condition,  but  also  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation.  While,  of  course, 
the  public  careers    of    the  Irish  leaders 


form  the  leading  feature  of  these  vol- 
umes, we  get  here  and  there  some  inter- 
esting revelations  of  their  private  lives. 
Nothing  can  be  more  eloquent  and 
charming  than  Mr.  Lecky's  description 
of  Grattan's  domestic  life  in  his  beautiful 
home  amid  the  Wicklow  Hills;  it  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  gracious  and  dig- 
nified, sweet  and  pure. 

The  second  volume,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  O'Connell,  forms  a  remark- 
ably interesting  and  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Al- 
tho the  author  is  doubtful  whether  the 
life  of  the  great  agitator  was  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  the  country,  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  many  phases  of  his  character 
never  influences  his  estimate  of  the  splen- 
dor and  originality  of  his  genius  and  of 
the  reality  of  his  patriotism.  Admirable 
as  these  biographies  are  in  all  respects, 
many  readers  will  be  inclined  to  consider 
that  of  O'Connell  as  the  most  fascinating 
and  absorbing  of  the  three.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  finest  ac- 
count of  the  Irish  leader's  life  that  has 
been  published  so  far. 

Water  Fowl 

Like  the  other  volumes  of  this  excel- 
lent series,  the  present  issue  on  The 
Water-Fowl  Family,"^  altho'  intended 
primarily  for  the  sportsman,  is  not 
without  interest  for  the  scientist  and 
even  for  the  lover  of  wild  nature,  who 
enjoys  the  world  quietly  from  the  van- 
tage corner  of  his  comfortable  study. 
An  Introduction  of  considerable  length 
treats  of  the  habits  of  wild  fowl  in  a 
general  way,  and  is  interspersed  with 
vivacious  stories  of  actual  hunts.  To 
the  lover  of  hunting,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  such  pages  is  necessary.  He 
knows  too  well  from  his  own  experi- 
ence the  keen  delight  of  rising  in  the 
early  dawn,  when  the  gray  Eastern  sky 
looks  down  upon  him  coldly  as  upon  an 
intruder  into  the  mysteries  of  awaken- 
ing life  and  the  mists  floating  over  shore 
or  mere  or  broken  swamp  seem  to 
cover  from  his  eyes  the  other  mysteries 
of  sleep.     It  is  a  strange  exhilaration 

*  The  WATER-Fowii  Family.  By  L.  G.  Sanford, 
L.  B.  Bishop  and  T.  8.  Van  Dyke.  American 
Sportsman's  Library.  New  York  :  Ttie  Macmillan 
Co.     $2.00  net. 
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that  comes  over  him  as  he  steps  from 
his  chamber  into  the  chill  air,  an  exotic 
feeling  as  if  he  had  wandered  into  un- 
known lands.  And  then  the  lonely  hours 
of  waiting,  the  pitting  of  man's  cunning 
against  the  wary  instincts  of  the  bird, 
the  success  and  the  failure,  and  last  of 
all — best  of  all  to  some — the  evening 
"  comfort  and  warmth  that  sooner  or 
later  relieve  the  misery  of  wet  and 
cold." 

Sportsmen   know   all   this,   and   will 
take  their  reminiscent  pleasure  in  read- 


water  fowl  are  described  separately, 
full  data  being  given  for  their  identifica- 
tion, with  paragraphs  on  their  habitat 
and  habits  and  the  proper  methods  of 
decoying  or  the  like.  Here  the  sports- 
man and  the  scientific  observer  equally 
will  find  material  of  instruction,  but  the 
reader  who  makes  his  excursions  within 
the  walls  of  his  library  will  be  a  little 
disconcerted.  He  has  enjoyed  his  share 
of  the  feast,  and  must  give  place  to  bet- 
ter men.  As  a  whole,  the  spirit  of  the 
book  is  good,  the  literary  quality  ade- 


Over  the  Decoys 
From  The  Water-Fowl  Family 


ing  Mr.  Sanford's  happy  hunting  sto- 
ries. (Why  will  he  use  that  hateful 
word  "gunning?")  There  are  others 
who  sympathize  rather  with  old  John 
Winthrop's  memorandum  in  his  Diary 
for  August  22d,  161 1 : 

"  Findinge  by  muche  examination  that  ordi- 
nary shootinge  in  a  giinne  could  not  stand  w^b 
a  good  conscience  in  my  selfe." 

And  yet  even  these  tender  lovers  of 
nature  may  be  content  to  warm  them- 
selves at  these  stories  and  laws  of  hunt- 
ing, and  to  enjoy  the  art  bloodlessly  and 
with  a  good  conscience. 

Following  the  Introduction  are  chap- 
ters  in   which   the   various   species   of 


quate  and  the  information  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

■.^ 

The  Grey  Wig 

This  volume  of  Short  Stories*  Mr. 
Zangwill  has  very  aptly  called  "  Mainly 
a  Study  of  Woman."  Without  being  in 
any  sense  cynical,  it  contains  a  series 
of  accurate  and  instructive  interpreta- 
tions of  the  "  eternal  feminine."  This 
is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  do  than  most 
readers  suppose.  The  average  heroine 
in  fiction  is  a  sort  of  literary  fallacy, 
prettily  endowed  with  romantic  intuitions 


•  The  Grey  Wig.     By  I.  Zangwill. 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 


New  York  : 
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and  a  few  superficial  characteristics ;  but 
few  writers  have  the  amazing  wit  to  de- 
pict the  uncertain,  whimsical  realities  of 
feminine  nature.  The  female  author  may 
comprehend  her  sex,  but  a  prejudice  for 
concealing  the  secrets  of  her  own  heart 
renders  her  an  untrustworthy  artist  at 
this  point.  She  tells  what  she  knows 
about  woman,  but  she  does  not  tell  it 
truthfully.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male 
author  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  not 
knowing  how  to  change  his  mind  fast 
enough  to  create  a  really  feminine  char- 
acter. And  he  makes  the  fatal  mistake 
of  attempting  to  explain  her  potent  in- 
consistencies. Thus  he  destroys  the 
whole  illusion,  and  divested  of  the  charm 
of  mystery,  his  pretty  enigma  turns  out 
to  be  only  the  female  lay  figure  in  the 
tale. 

But  it  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Zangwill 
shows  his  genius  of  understanding,  his 
wit  of  a  foreign  sex.    He  interprets,  but 


til    4> 
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he  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  Of  the 
many  different  types  of  women  portrayed 
in  these  stories,  all  are  familiar  to  us  in 
real  life,  but  rarer  in  fiction.  There  are 
the  old  women,  in  whom  pride,  stubborn- 
ness, or  some  artificial  trait  of  character 
has  become  a  fixed  idea,  a  hard  spindle 
around  which  they  wrap  the  whole  of 
existence.  Also,  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  eternally  faithful  woman,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  law  of  her  own  nature 
renders  her  loyal  to  whatever  is  good  or 
bad  that  she  is  attached  to,  and  with  a 
sublime  unreasonableness  that  does  not 
indeed  sanctify  the  unholy  sacrifice  she 
mav  thus  be  led  to  make  of  herself,  but 
simply  explains  it.  And  finally  Mr. 
Zangwill  introduces  the  woman  who  is 
more  versatile  than  the  one  she  knows, 
because  she  is  lighter.  Her  faculties 
effervesce  while  theirs  concentrate.  She  is 
an  erratic,  diabolical  illusion,  not  even 
governed  by  any  fixed  law  of  her  own 
evil  nature.  Faithful  to  no  one  living,  by 
some  mocking  perversity  she  settles  like 
a  little  mourning  halo  about  the  grave  of 
the  only  man  who  ever  showed  the  sense 
and  brutality  to  abuse  her. 

Nowhere  in  life  do  such  moral  absurdi- 
ties exist  save  in  feminine  nature.  And 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Zangwill  for  the 
way  he  has  set  them,  forth,  astutely,  im- 
personally, as  becomes  a  true  artist.  Such 
fiction  resembles  philosophy  more  than 
it  does  realism. 


^l-'!l"-^ 
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Literary  Landmarks  of  Oxford.  By  Laurence 
Hutton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  5i.2o. 

A  six  weeks'  vacation  spent  busily  in 
hunting  down  the  literary  memories  of 
Oxford,  and  in  searching  out  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  the  Worthies  who  were 
associated  with  "  that  beautiful,  restful, 
inspiring  old  University  Town," — that 
is  a  vacation  well  passed  and  worthy  of 
recording.  The  making  of  this  book 
describes  its  character.  The  colleges 
are  taken  up  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  literary  anecdotes  connected  with 
each  are  woven  together  in  Mr.  Hut- 
ton's  vivacious  manner.  It  is  good 
reading,  and  would  gain  double  inter- 
est if  read  while  visiting  the  town 
itself. 
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Memories  of  Vailima.  By  Isobel  Strong  and 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  51.20  net. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1892 
Mrs.  Strong  began  keeping  a  journal  in 
which  she  put  down  bits  of  Stevenson's 
conversation,  stories  and  the  like ;  and 
from  extracts  from  this  journal  the  first 
part  of  the  present  volume,  **  Vailima 
Table-Talk,"  is  made  up.  Mr.  Os- 
bourne adds  an  account  of  "  Steven- 
son's Home  Life  at  Vailima,"  in  which 


A  War  Party 

Illustration  from  Memories    of    Vailima.      Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 

his  life  at  the  head  of  the  little  clan  he 
gathered  about  him  is  picturesquely  told ; 
and  two  other  chapters  by  Mrs.  Strong 
relate  the  story  of  "  Pola,"  a  native 
adopted  child,  and  give  an  account  of 
*'  Samoan  Songs."  From  the  journal, 
or  "  Table-Talk,"  we  quote  this  amus- 
ing paragraph : 

"  I  have  a  very  good  system  with  the  auto- 
graph hunters.  On  one  set  of  cards  Louis 
writes  his  name  and  the  date ;  on  another  set  a 
sentiment,  such  as 

'  Smoking  is  a  pernicious  habit ; ' 
or  an  idle  rhyme — 


Or, 


'  I  know  not  if  I  wish  to  please, 

I  know  not  if  I  may, 
I  only  scribble  at  my  ease, 

To  pass  a  rainy  day ;  ' 


'  How  jolly  'tis  to  sit  and  laugh 

In  gay  green- wood. 
And  write  the  merry  autograph 
For  other  people's  good.' 
Louis   calls   these   '  penny   plain   and   tuppence 
colored.'     The  former  I  send  in  reply  to  the 
ordinary  polite  request,  but  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  enclose  an  addressed  envelope  and 
a  Samoan  stamp,  I  reward  with  'tuppence  col- 
ored.' " 

S 

A  Geography  and  Atlas  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions. By  Harlan  P.  Page,  Secretary  ol 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  Vol  I, 
Geography.  Vol.  II,  Atlas.  New  York: 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  ^3.00. 

These  volumes  supply  what  was  lack 
ing  in  English,  altho  provided  in  Ger- 
man, an  excellent  missionary  atlas  of 
the  world.  Accompanying  this  large 
thin  volume,  with  its  lists  of  missionary 
societies,  its  index  of  stations  and  its 
tables  of  statistics,  is  another  volume, 
which  gives  a  description  of  each  mission 
field,  its  geographical  relations  and  popu- 
lations, and  then  a  compact  account  of 
the  mission  work  carried  on  in  it.  The 
author,  Mr.  Beach,  is  a  competent  stu- 
dent, and  has  done  his  work  carefully  auvl 
well.  The  maps  are  excellent  and  full, 
altho  they  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
maps  issued  by  the  several  societies  to 
illustrate  their  own  work.  For  example, 
Asia  Minor  looks  small  on  the  map,  large 
enough  for  it  to  seem  an  appendage  to 
Arabia.  We  recommend  the  work 
heartily  for  church  libraries  and  especial- 
ly for  mission  bands  which  are  carrying 
on  the  study  of  missions  in  various  fields. 


Studies  in  Christian  Character,  Work  and 
Experience.  First  and  Second  Series. 
By  the  Rev.  William  L.  Walkinson.  New 
York  :   F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  ^i.oo  per  volume. 

Mr.  Walkinson  has  put  into  these  two 
books  an  immense  amount  of  wise  coun- 
sel and  good  cheer.  While  reading  them, 
"  even  the  most  spiritless  existence,  that 
most  absorbed  in  sad  and  humiliating  du- 
ties," must  find  a  new  meaning  in  life, 
and  catch  glimpses  of  better  things  in  the 
future.  They  are  to  be  particularly  com- 
mended for  the  perfect  sanity  which  char- 
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acterizes  them.  There  is  a  wealth  of  apt 
illustration,  which  is  evidently  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  illustrating.  They  are  to 
be  highly  commended. 


Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 
United  States.  By  James  Albert  Wood- 
burn.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
;^2.oo  net. 

The  brilliant  work  of  Ostrogorski  on 
Democracy  and  the  organization  of  po- 
litical parties  throws  into  the  shade 
such  essays  as  that  of  Professor  Wood- 
burn.  Ostrogorski  not  only  covered 
the  ground  completely  and  accurately, 
but  he  also  adorned  the  subject  by  the 
elegance  of  his  style.  Those  who  at- 
tempt hereafter  to  discuss  a  subject  so 
admirably  treated  must  have  quite  ex- 
ceptional qualifications.  They  may  dis- 
play much  indusry  and  great  erudition ; 
but  they  will  need  something  like  ge- 
nius in  order  to  succeed.  Professor 
Woodburn  has  written  a  good  sum- 
mary of  political  history,  as  exhibited 
in  party  movements.  He  shows  what 
principles  were  set  forth  in  the  plat- 
forms, what  names  were  given  to  the 
organizations  and  how  they  waxed  and 
waned.  He  tells  us  what  can  be  learned 
from  books  and  from  newspapers;  but 
concerning  the  secret  springs  of  human 
action,  the  physiology,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  party  organism,  he  says  little  and 
perhaps  knows  little.  This  criticism  is 
suggested  especially  by  the  chapters  on 
political  morality,  which  are  made  up 
largely  of  trite  and  jejune  platitudes. 
The  people,  we  are  told,  if  they  are  to 
rule,  must  be  intelligent,  virtuous  and 
free.  They  must  be  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  must,  above  all  things, 
be  religious.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  carp  at  these  precepts,  but  they  do 
not  conduce  greatly  to  our  edification. 
The  common  recipes  for  producing  vir- 
tuous citizens  are  set  forth  ;  and,  it  must 
be  said,  with  proper  cautions  as  to  their 
efficacy.  The  spirit  of  the  author  is  ex- 
cellent, and  little  exception  can  be  taken 
to  anything  that  he  says.  But  it  has 
been  said  before,  and,  to  judge  from  our 
present  state,  it  has  been  said  in  vain. 
Still  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  we  might  be 
worse  off  were  it  not  for  our  abundant 
course  of  political  homilies. 


Haydn.  By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.  "  Master 
Musician  Series."  New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  ^i  25. 

There  is  more  reason  for  a  new  life 
of  Haydn  than  of  almost  any  other  com- 
poser. Pohl's  is  the  only  biography  with 
pretensions  to  being  exhaustive,  and 
since  its  publication  fresh  material  has 
come  to  light,  such  as  the  Letters  and 
Diary  given  by  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  his 
■■  Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical 
Period."  Hardly  less  interesting  is  the 
account  of  Haydn's  transactions  with 
George  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
friend  of  Burns,  who  engaged  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Pleyel,  Weber,  etc.,  to  ar- 
range accompaniments  for  Scottish 
songs,  Haydn  alone  arranging  some  250 
airs.  Mr.  Hadden  claims  that  his  '"  is 
the  fullest  life  of  Haydn  that  has  so  far 
appeared  in  English,"  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly well  written.  We  note  as  signifi- 
cant that,  humble  as  was  the  great 
musician's  home,  there,  in  his  tender, 
impressionable  years,  he  was  surrounded 
by  music.  His  subsequent  lack  of  mu- 
sical education  was  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  thereby  his  originality  escaped  in- 
terference. His  secluded  life  at  Ester- 
hazy,  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  was 
another  safeguard  to  keep  pure  the  in- 
stinct that  was  in  him.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  breaking  away  from  the 
old  polyphonic  music,  become  merely 
pedantic;  Haydn,  with  his  fresh,  un- 
trammeled  mind,  and  the  use  of  an  or- 
chestra on  which  to  experiment,  brought 
forth  new  things.  The  chapter  on 
"  Haydn,  the  Composer,"  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  we  wish  more  than  10 
pages,  out  of  a  total  229,  might  have 
been  devoted  to  the  Composer  who 
practically  invented  the  Symphony  and 
the  Quartet.  It  is  interesting  what 
Haydn  himself  said,  that  it  was  not  till 
he  had  been  to  England  that  he  became 
famous  in  Germany. 


Botticelli.  [Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture.]  By  A.  Streeter.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  I1.75. 

The  standard  of  excellence  which  we 
have  been  led  to  expect  in  that  admirable 
series,  "  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,"  is  more  than  maintained  by 
Mr.  Streeter  in  his  life  of  Botticelli.    It 
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is  the  fashion,  just  now,  to  admire  ex- 
travagantly everything  which  bears  the 
name  of  this  artist,  but  there  are  few  who 
really-  comprehend  the  complex  impres- 
sionable nature  of  the  man  who  lived  at 
the  time  when  the  two  great  currents  of 
antiquity  and  medievalism  were  uniting 
to  produce  the  Renaissance.  The  old  and 
the  new  elements  were  antagonistic,  and 
Botticelli  was  influenced  by  each  in  turn, 
but  was  never  able  to  assimilate  them  and 
evolve  from  them  a  homogeneous  art.  It 
is,  however,  this  very  imaginative  incon- 
gruity, these  strange  contrasts,  which 
lend  such  charm  to  his  pictures.  Mr. 
Streeter  has  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  subtle  quality  of  Botticelli's  work ; 
nowhere  have  we  seen  so  satisfactory  an 
analysis  of  the  fascinating,  "  slightly  ail- 
ing "  melancholy  which  is  characteristic 
of  Botticelli's  women  as  Mr.  Streeter's. 
He  shows  us  that  whether  they  are  called 
Venuses  or  Madonnas  they  are  brooding 

"  on  what  each  misses  rather  than  on  what 
either  attains.  The  sense  of  loss  is  ever  pres- 
ent, bringing  with  it  a  sentiment  of  ineffable 
melancholy.  It  is  in  this  consciousness  of  loss, 
and  the  wistfulness  ensuing  from  it,  that  his 
Venus  so  strangely  resembles  his  Madonna. 
Both  are  great  refusals.  The  one  has  missed 
heaven  ;  the  other  has  missed  earth." 

Due  weight  is  given  to  Botticelli's  tech- 
nic,  especially  to  his  unequaled  power 
of  portraying  swift  motion  and  of  intri- 
cate line  composition.  The  author's  de- 
scription of  the  ''  Birth  of  Venus  "  is  il- 
luminating ;  but  he  turns  from  his  scien- 
tific analysis  of  even  this  masterpiece  to 
hark  back  to  the  significance  of  the  deep 
dejection  weighing  down  this  goddess  of 
love. 

"  Did  he  [Botticelli]  mean  to  portray  her  as 
an  aHen  and  an  outcast,  returning  after  cen- 
turies of  exile  to  a  world  where  her  presence 
was  no  longer  a  glory  but  a  sin ;  where,  peren- 
nially young  and  perpetually  desired,  she  was 
nevertheless  to  be  perpetually  in  disgrace?" 

Veronica.     By  Martha  W.  Austin.     New  York  : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co  ,  ^1.50. 

When  an  author  lacks  the  wit  and 
humor  of  experience  and  is  still  under 
the  dominion  of  that  romantic  melan- 
cholia peculiar  to  extreme  youth,  what 
she  writes  should  not  be  judged  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  as  a  promise,  at 
best    an    intimation    of     undeveloped 


power.  Now  the  only  thing  worth 
mentioning  about  this  Louisiana  love 
story  is  the  author's  pretty  imagery  of 
ideas.  She  has  the  pigment  style,  but 
not  quite  enough  discretion  in  the  use 
of  her  vocabulary  coloring.  Also,  a 
misguided  enthusiasm  has  led  her  to 
suppose  that  in  order  to  be  dramatic 
the  hero's  life  should  end  in  a  hemor- 
rhage that  stains  his  linen  shirt  bosom, 
and  that  all  her  characters  must  always 
feel  to  the  uttermost  of  their  emotional 
capacities.  This  is  a  common  mistake 
in  fiction.  Writers  of  it  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  the  emotions  are  like  a  musical 
scale,  not  all  in  the  tragic  bass  nor  all 
in  the  pathetic  treble. 

Under  the  Rose.     By  Frederic  S.  I  sham.     In- 
dianapolis:   The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  $1.50. 

The  mixture  of  squalor  and  senti- 
mentality in  the  life  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  chivalry  and  licentiousness, 
of  learning  and  gluttany,  is  very  difficult 
to  present  in  dramatic  form  without 
making  it  appear  artificial  like  the 
characters  in  a  fancy  dress  ball.  And 
so  the  average  novel  dealing  with  this 
period  is  only  a  literary  subterfuge  based 
upon  certain  historical  incidents.  But 
in  this  story  of  the  "  Court  of  Love  " 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I  Mr. 
Isham  gives  us  the  genius  of  the  age. 
Love,  piety  and  common  villainy  fol- 
lowed in  the  gay  monarch's  train. 
Buffoonery  was  the  only  expression  of 
humor,  and  so  the  jester's  hall  furnished 
entertainment  for  all.  Here  was  to  be 
found  not  only  the  "  priest  doctor," 
Rabelais,  but  poets,  wits,  hunchbacks, 
and  even  women  wearing  the  clown's 
cap  and  bells.  Beyond  the  palace  gates 
a  horde  of  merry  beggars  ringed  royalty 
about  with  a  sort  of  professional 
vagrancy.  And  this  picturesque  por- 
traiture of  medieval  human  nature  in- 
cludes a  love  story  of  spirit  and  adven- 
ture native  to  it.  There  is  an  illusive 
quality  in  Mr.  Isham's  style,  felt,  but 
difficult  to  express  in  the  formal  terms 
of  literary  criticism,  a  sort  of  sweet  en- 
chantment which  takes  in  the  whole  of 
nature,  as  if  every  green  bough  and 
blooming  rose  were  a  part  of  his  tale. 
Many  will  remember  the  admirable  de- 
scriptive work  in  his  novel,  *'  The 
Strollers,"  which  appeared  last  year,  but 
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in  this  later  book  he  has  surpassed  that 
pretty  achievement. 

Literary  Notes 

A  Memorial  Collection  of  the  Sermons 
by  Edwards  A.  Park  has  been  compiled  by  his 
daughter.     (The  Pilgrim  Press.) 

Mr.  Mosher's  Bibelot  for  May  con- 
tains a  second  garland  of  Celtic  verse,  opening 
with  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  exquisite  transla- 
tion of  "  Deirdre's  Lament."    (Price,  5  cents.) 

....Two  new  issues  in  the  Temple  Library 
are  "  Evelina "  in  two  volumes  and  "  Heroes 
of  the  Norselands."  The  Norse  tales  are  "  re- 
told "  by  Katharine  F.  Boult,  and  illustrated 
by  T.  H.  Robinson.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 50  cents  a  volume.) 

...."The  Boy's  Iliad,"  by  Walter  Copland 
Perry,  rounds  out  the  story  of  Homer's  Iliad  by 
adding  the  preceding  and  succeeding  events  of 
the  war  as  they  are  related  in  the  Cyclic  and 
other  poets.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.25 
net.) 

....The  Life  and  Letters  prepared  by  Prof. 
James  A.  Harrison  for  the  Virginia  edition 
of  Poe's  Works  have  now  been  issued  separate- 
ly in  two  handsome  substantial  volumes,  with 
many  illustrations.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
letters  have  been  brought  together  in  this 
available  form.  (James  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
$2.50,  net.) 

....We  note  with  interest  that  Mr.  Ripley 
Hitchcock  has  become  associated  with  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  which 
concern  he  is  now  vice-president.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's experience  as  author  and  editor  and  as 
literary  adviser  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (since 
IcSqo)  will  render  him  a  valued  associate  of  this 
firm,  whose  record  already  stands  high  for  un- 
interrupted success. 

Paul  Du  Chaillu  died  April  30th,  at  St. 

Petersburg,  where  he  was  residing  in  pursuit  of 
studies  which  he  intended  to  use  in  a  great  work 
on  the  Russian  Empire.  Du  Chaillu  was  fa- 
mous, both  as  an  explorer  and  author,  altho 
many  of  his  early  discoveries  in  Africa,  notably 
the  manlike  gorilla,  were  long  ridiculed  as 
fables.  His  books  of  adventure  for  the  young 
are  admirable  reading. 

.  . .  ."  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,"  edited  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  has 
been  added  to  the  excellent  Cambridge  Edition 
of  the  Poets.  One  notable  feature  of  this  book 
is  the  inclusion  of  Pope's  Translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  his  part  of  the  Odyssey,  which  are 
commonly  omitted  from  one-volume  editions. 
We  cannot  strongly  commend  the  "  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  "  or  the  Notes,  which  seem  some- 
what flimsy  when  tested  by  the  high  standard 
of  the  series.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2.00.) 


Pebbles 

"What  is  home  without  a  mother?" 
"  An  Incubator,  I  guess." — Cornell  Widow. 

"  I  believe  Brown  is  bow-legged." 
"  Hush !     Don't  bandy  it  about." 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

.  . .  .Grover's  Motto. — "  I  care  not  who  makes 
my  country's  laws,  as  long  as  I  can  shoot  the 
ducks." — Princeton  Tiger. 

.  . .  .Jack:  "  Do  they  refer  to  the  Law  School 
as  their  Alma  Mater?"  Sam:  "No,  they  call 
it  their  mother-in-law." — Princeton  Tiger. 

....Tailor:  "We'll  have  your  trousers  fin- 
ished by  Thursday,  sir."  Customer:  "  If  you 
don't,  I'll  sue  you  for  breeches  of  promise." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

:  ..  .Here  is  the  puzzle:  Mary  is  twenty- four 
years  old.  Mary  is  twice  as  old  as  Ann  was 
when  Mary  was  as  old  as  Ann  is  now.  How 
old  is  Ann? — The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

. . .  .An  Anecdote  of  Robespierre. — "  What 
do  you  gain  by  Deluging  every  street  of  Paris 
with  Blood?"  declaimed  Dripping  Danton. 
"  At  least  I  will  make  a  great  Alley  gory,"  rea- 
soned the  Republican,  glancing  down  the  Rue 
Royale  at  the  reeking  Guillotine. — Yale  Rec- 
ord. 

A  cheese  that  was  aged  and  gray, 
Was  walking  and  talking  one  day. 
Said  the  cheese,  "  Kindly  note 
My  mamma  was  a  goat 
And  I'm  made  out  of  curds  by  the  whay !  " 
Moral  :  Cheese  is  the  root  of  all  weevils. — 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bozvl. 

....Among  the  famous  sayings  of  Judge 
Kerr  are  the  following :  "  King  David  said  in 
his  haste,  '  All  men  are  liars.'  If  he  had  sat  in 
this  court  for  forty  years,  as  I  have,  he  would 
have  said  it  at  his  leisure."  "  The  moment  you, 
a  foreigner,  land  at  Dover,  you  are  supposed 
to  know  the  whole  law  of  England,  which  no- 
body ever  knew  yet." — The  American  Lawyer. 

...."What  did  that  lady  have  the  screen 
across  one  part  of  the  room  for,  ma  ?  "  asked 
little  Harry,  who  had  been  making  a  call  with 
his  mother.  "  I  suppose  she  had  something 
there  she  didn't  want  seen,"  replied  his  mother. 
"  And  was  that  the  reason,  ma,  that  when  you 
thought  she  wasn't  looking  you  peeped  behind 
it  ?  " — Woman's  Home  Companion. 

.  . .  .Culture  in  Atchison. — Here  is  a  "prob- 
lem "  copied  from  the  blackboard  in  an  Atchi- 
son school  room :  "  The  sum  of  the  face  angles 
of  any  polyhedron  is  equal  to  four  right  angles 
taken  as  many  times  less  two,  as  the  polyhedron 
has  vertices."  Can  you  get  it  through  your 
head?  Parents  should  really  entertain  more 
awe  and  reverence  for  children  who  know  what 
this  means. — Atchison  Globe. 
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The   United   States  in  the  Pacific  ippines  have  suddenly  made  us  vyhat 

a  few  cheerful  temperaments  imagined 

The  question  of  territorial  expansion  ^e  were  a  generation  ago,  but  which  in 

as  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  altho  fact  we  were  not,  a  world  Power  of  the 

not  now  so  fiercely  argued  as  it  was  first  class. 

immediately  after  the  Spanish  war,  is  To  those  individuals  and  those  jour- 

as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  dead  nals  that,  like  The  Independent,  have 

and   forgotten   issue.      That   President  all  along  maintained  that  no  event  in 

Roosevelt  and  ex-President  Cleveland  history  was  so  full  of  promise  of  the 

should  both  have  made  it  the  subject  future  peace  of  the  world  as  was  the 

of   their   memorable   addresses   at   the  American  acquisition  of  the  Phlippines, 

opening  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  the  relation  of  our  Government  to  the 

was  significant  of  the  essential  impor-  whole  series  of  events  in  the  Far  East 

tance  of  the  theme.     True,  the  circum-  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed 

stances  suggested  it.    The  fair  is  a  cele-  has  been  singularly  gratifyng.     It  has 

bration  of  the  most  important  single  confirmed  the  optimistic  judgment,  and 

act  of  territorial  expansion  in  our  his-  has  overwhelmingly  confuted  the  an- 

tory.   But  the  examination  of  the  whole  ti-imperialist      prophets      of      gloom, 

doctrine    of    national    growth,    which  Throughout  the  disturbances  in  China 

these  two  thoughtful  addresses  entered  it  was  the  United  States  that,  in  both 

upon,  was  more  searching  than  would  military  operations  under  General  Cor- 

have  been  needful  in  a  merely  laudatory  bin  and  through  diplomatic  wisdom  on 

review  of  the  progress  of  the  Missis-  the  part  of  Secretary  Hay,  wielded  a 

sippi  Valley.  controlling  influence.     To-day,  it  is  in 

Naturally  Mr.  Roosevelt's  view  of  like  manner  the  Government  of  the 
expansion  was  of  wider  sweep  than  Mr.  United  States  which,  by  a  word  and 
Cleveland's.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  strong-  without  a  threat,  holds  Russia  at  bay 
ly  championed  our  possession  of  the  in  her  policy  of  duplicity  and  unscrupu- 
Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  lous  aggression  in  Manchuria, 
been  opposed  to  it.  As  President  of  To  those  who  have  most  deeply  stud- 
the  United  States  he  opposed  the  an-  ied  all  phases  of  the  development  of 
nexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  American  policy  in  its  relation  to  world 
his  St.  Louis  speech,  while  lauding  the  politics  within  the  last  five  years,  and 
foresight  and  patriotism  of  Jefferson,  who  have  at  the  same  time  watched  the 
as  exhibited  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  unfolding  of  Russian  plans,  there  has 
he  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  terri-  never  for  one  moment  been  a  doubt 
tory  thus  brought  under  the  sovereign-  that  our  possession  of  the  lands  which 
ty  of  the  United  States  was  a  part  of  we  now  control  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
one  great  geographic  unity,  and  des-  would  strengthen  our  influence  in  the 
tined  to  be  inhabited  by  a  population  East  as  nothing  else  could  do.  The 
indistinguishable  in  blood,  language  Powers  are  ready  to  listen  respectfully 
and  character  from  the  people  of  the  to  a  sovereignty  which  is  a  party  of  in- 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  was  well  that  atten-  terest  in  Eastern  affairs  because  its  flag 
ton  was  thus  sharply  directed  to  these  flies  over  Eastern  territory,  when  they 
two  different  aspects  of  expansion,  would  give  little  heed  to  that  same  sov- 
The  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  annexa-  ereignty  if  its  only  possessions  were 
tion  of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of 
California  rounded  out  our  mainland  events,  and  its  only  interests  were  com- 
domain.     It  made  us  the  great  conti-  mercial. 

nental   Power  of  the  Western   Hemi-  To  farseeing  and  unprejudiced  minds 

sphere.   The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  it  has  never  been  doubtful  that  the  real 

Islands  and  our  sovereignty  in  the  Phil-  Eastern  question  in  China,  as  on  the 
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Bosphorus,  is  that  of  the  relation  of 
Russia  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here 
and  there  an  individual  writer  has  as- 
serted even  that  all  other  world  ques- 
tions fall  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  relation  of  the  Russian 
Empire  to  the  English  speaking  people 
of  the  earth.  If  five  years  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  who  perceived  that 
henceforth  world  politics  were  to  be 
dominated  by  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  the  English  speaking  people  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
see  it  clearly  enough  to-day.  This  cer- 
tainty, scoffed  at  by  the  anti-imperialist 
press  as  the  creation  of  a  distraught  im- 
perialist imagination,  will  soon  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  most  conservative  jour- 
nals as  sober  reality.  So,  too,  will  be 
the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
probability  that  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  will,  in  the  long  run,  be 
supreme  and  the  fact  that  we  have  be- 
come a  power  in  the  Pacific.  Nothing 
more  significant  of  the  change  of 
thought  that  is  destined  to  continue  has 
appeared  than  the  admission  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  "  that  Secre- 
tary Hay's  protest  against  the  Russian 
program  was  the  chief  reason  why  it 
was  disavowed,"  that  "  London  looks 
at  the  clarifying  of  the  atmosphere  as 
due  to  Washington,"  and  that  "what 
it  signifies  is  that  the  United  States 
holds  such  a  position  on  the  Pacific 
that  Russia  will  not  take  the  risk  of 
any  unfriendly  steps  in  Manchuria, 
which  might  make  us  even  tacitly  the 
ally  of. Japan  and  England  in  those 
waters."  This  is  bed-rock  truth.  We 
are  glad  that  the  eyes  of  the  Post  have 
been  opened  to  see  it. 

Taxing-   Municipal    Franchises 

Unwisely,  the  municipal  franchise 
corporations  of  this  city  have  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  from  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  New  York's  highest  court  in 
support  of  the  Franchise  Tax  law. 
That  judgment  will  never  be  reversed 
at  Albany  or  Washington.  Appeal  sim- 
ply defers  the  payment  of  millions  in 
taxes  justly  imposed,  and  intensifies 
public   disapproval   of   the   companies' 


attempt  to  avoid  their  equitable  share 
of  the  tax  burden.  If  these  corpora- 
tions are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
they  should  at  least  be  warned  by  their 
blunders  in  the  past.  This  law  may 
fairly  be  called  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
statute.  The  enactment  of  it  was  due 
to  his  persistent  demand  for  such  legis- 
lation ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  overcome  the  opposition 
of  his  party's  "  organization,"  then 
represented  at  Albany  by  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  Governor  of  the  State. 
Owing  to  his  success  with  the  Fran- 
chise Tax  bill,  and  because  he  had  in 
mind  other  tax  projects  for  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  desired  a  second  term, 
the  interests  that  opposed  them  set  in 
motion  the  forces  which  removed  him 
from  Albany  and  made  him  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Fate  has  not  permitted  them  to 
profit  by  this.  The  same  and  other  al- 
lied interests  have  found  him  not  less 
obnoxious  to  them  in  the  White  House 
than  he  was  at  Albany.  His  Franchise 
Tax  law  has  now  been  so  strongly  af- 
firmed that  it  cannot  be  shaken.  Con- 
tinued efforts  to  escape  its  require- 
ments will  do  the  companies  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  tax  is  clearly  a  just  one.  None 
of  the  companies  will  say  that  the  prop- 
erty upon  which  it  is  imposed  has  no 
ratable  value  or  does  not  exist ;  for  they 
themselves  have  capitalized  it.  Great 
quantities  of  stock  and  bonds  have 
been  issued  upon  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  these  franchise  privileges, 
rather  than  upon  an  actual  invest- 
ment of  cash.  By  means  of  these 
issues  and  the  manipulation  of  them 
many  of  our  large  private  fortunes  have 
been  accumulated.  As  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said,  "  this  property  is  only 
required  to  contribute  its  ratable  share 
toward  the  support  of  the  Government : 
no  burden  is  placed  upon  it  except  such 
as  is  borne  by  the  homes  of  the  people 
and  money  saved  for  support  in  old 
age."  Is  it  surprising  that  the  public 
should  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  per- 
sistent attempt  of  these  highly  profit- 
able railway,  electric  light  and  gas  light 
companies — with  their  inflated  capitali- 
zation resting  largely  upon  franchise 
privileges,  for  which  very  little  has  been 
paid  to  the  people,  who  own  them — to 
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escape  fair  taxation  ?  If  they  were  well 
advised  they  would  accept  the  inevi- 
table. Moreover,  this  principle  of  fran- 
chise taxation,  now  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  will  surely  be  ac- 
cepted and  enforced  in  other  cities. 

We  suppose  it  has  not  occurred  to 
the  controlling  capitalists  of  these  cor- 
porations that  their  resistance  to  just 
taxation  is  continually  suggesting  to 
the  public  the  expediency  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation.  How  much 
weight  with  the  people  can  the  com- 
panies' arguments  and  statistics  have, 
when  compared  with  their  evasion  of 
taxes,  their  greed,  and  the  disclosure  of 
stock  inflation  and  manipulation  which 
surely  accompanies  any  discussion  of 
this  tax  dodging?  Is  the  number  of 
Socialists  increasing?  Is  the  operation 
of  public  utilities  by  municipalities  re- 
garded with  growing  favor?  Then  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  franchise  cor- 
porations themselves,  whose  acts  are 
shaping  public  opinion  in  support  of 
public  ownership  and  operation  more 
effectively  than  it  could  be  molded  by 
advocates  on  a  hundred  platforms. 

The  growing  movement  for  munic- 
ipal ownership  in  this  country  has  its 
origin  in  the  popular  prejudice  against 
theft  rather  than  in  purely  economic 
reasoning.  In  almost  every  one  of  our 
large  cities  there  has  been  brought  to 
light  abundant  proof  that  franchises  of 
great  value  have  been  stolen  from  the 
people  or  procured  by  bribery.  As  a 
rule,  money  has  been  paid  for  them,  but 
it  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  corrupt 
legislators  and  executive  officers  rather 
than  into  the  public  treasury.  For  ex- 
amples, St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia. 
Some  years  have  passed  since  such  spe- 
cial privileges  were  corruptly  bought 
in  New  York.  But  there  are  other  prac- 
tices of  great  franchise  corporations  not 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  than  the 
purchase  of  Aldermen's  and  Council- 
men's  votes.  AVe  heard  of  them  during 
the  last  weeks  of  the  recent  session  of 
the  Legislature  at  Albany,  when  the 
agents  of  great  corporations  in  this  city 
sought  to  procure  the  passage  of  nu- 
merous "  sneak  "  bills  that  would  have 
given  them  additional  franchises  and 
privileges  without  honest  pay,  or  would 
have  revived  old  grants  long  ago  lapsed 


and  forfeited.  Only  by  the  indignant 
protests  of  an  angry  people  was  the 
enactment  of  these  bills  prevented.  In 
principle  how  did  those  schemes  differ 
from  the  franchise  raid  in  Harrisburg 
and  Philadelphia,  or  the  traffic  in  mu- 
nicipal privileges  at  St.  Louis?  Such 
sins  the  ostentatious  philanthropy  of 
responsible  Directors  will  not  cover. 
Like  the  attempted  evasion  of  fair 
taxes,  they  excite  disgust  and  hostility 
in  the  public  mind.  They  may  not  be 
profitable  in  a  financial  sense  of  the 
term.  For  when  a  corporation  not  only 
refuses  to  pay  taxes  upon  franchises 
worth  many  millions  and  obtained  for 
little  or  nothing,  but  also  seeks  to  pro- 
cure additional  privileges  by  trick  and 
device,  the  public  may  decide  that  the 
time  has  come  for  making  its  taxes 
heavier. 

J* 

Honors  m  Literature  at  Harvard 

Harvard  has  at  last  waked  up  to  the 
knowledge  that  literature  is  an  important 
element  of  education,  and  our  other  uni- 
versities may  be  expected  to  follow  her 
example.  Hereafter,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  schemes  for  honors,  a  new  dis- 
tinction, called  Honors  in  Literature, 
will  be  open  to  undergraduates.  The 
purpose  of  this  new  distinction,  it  is  de- 
clared, 

"  is  to  offer  a  plan  that  will  encourage  Under- 
graduates to  combine  reading  in  the  Classics 
with  reading  in  the  Modern  Languages.  It  is 
desired  to  emphasize  in  this  way  the  underlying 
unity  of  literary  study,  and  especially  the  inter- 
dependence of  classical  and  modern  literature. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  to  students  by  this 
plan  to  count  private  reading,  as  well  as  work 
done  in  connection  with  courses." 

Now  no  one,  we  presume,  will  look  to 
such  a  plan  as  this  or  to  any  other  plan 
for  the  actual  production  of  original 
genius  or  of  literature  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  Literary  genius,  like 
that  spirit  of  wisdom  whereof  the  ancient 
books  of  India  speak,  "  is  not  to  be  found 
out  by  study,  nor  by  the  understanding, 
nor  by  much  learning ;  it  descends  freely 
upon  whomsoever  it  lists."  But  toward 
the  discipline  of  youthful  genius,  if  any 
such  come  thither,  and  toward  the  better 
understanding  of  the  works  of  genius, 
such  a  course  may  accomplish  a  good  deal, 
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First  of  all,  if  properly  and  seriously 
conducted,  it  may  provide  such  training 
for  those  who  aim  at  critical  writing  as 
is  now  furnished  in  Paris  by  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  this  alone  would 
more  than  justify  its  adoption.  For  the 
one  thing  needed  above  all  else  among 
us  to-day  is  that  cultured,  critical  spirit 
which  can  deal  with  the  problems  of  ex- 
perience, not  as  fragmentary  questions 
of  economics  or  sociology  or  religion  or 
science  or  the  like,  but  in  the  more  in- 
clusive manner  intended  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold when  he  called  literature  the  criti- 
cism of  life.  It  is  partly  because  we  are 
inclined  to  dwell  so  exclusively  in  these 
partial  aspects  and  to  write  and  read  so 
much  in  these  partial  criticisms  that  our 
publishers  complain  of  the  growing 
frivolit  r  of  the  general  taste.  A  broader 
intuition  into  the  meaning  of  life,  such, 
for  example,  as  may  be  obtained  from 
the  great  literary  critics  of  France,  would 
bring  a  freshened  interest  to  serious 
study ;  and  this  widening  of  view,  it  may 
be  hoped,  the  new  procedure  at  Harvard 
will  do  something  to  promote. 

But  more  than  that.  Any  one  who  is 
by  necessity  or  inclination  much  con- 
cerned with  the  tide  of  literary  produc- 
tions flowing  unceasingly  and  tumultous- 
ly from  our  presses  must  have  observed 
one  peculiar  fact.  Every  year  there  is 
issued  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
books  which  show  recognizable  talent  in 
the  authors,  even  now  and  then  a  touch 
of  genius  sprung  from  honest  observa- 
tion of  realities  or  from  original  intuition 
into  the  meaning  of  some  fragment  of 
life.  But  invariably  the  work  is  marred 
by  crudity  of  craftsmanship,  by  some 
rawness  of  manner  and  incapacity  of 
self-criticism,  which  render  the  book  of 
mingled  good  and  bad,  interesting  and 
dull.  What  these  sucking  geniuses  need 
most  of  all  is  the  background  of  tradi- 
tional culture  and  the  discipline  of 
genuine  literary  study.  Such  a  disci- 
pline, moreover,  besides  teaching  them  to 
bridge  over  the  necessary  flats  of  com- 
position gracefully,  would  tend  to 
strengthen  and  ripen  their  originality. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  better  training  for 
those  who  feel  the  ambition  of  author- 
ship stirring  within  them  than  such  a 
combined  study  of  classic  and  modern 
literature  as  this  new  distinction  at  Har- 


vard would  seem  to  promise — seem,  we 
must  say,  for  its  efficacy  will  naturally 
depend  on  whether  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  turn  out  to  be  mere  philologians 
or  men  of  thought  and  culture. 

There  indeed  lies  the  real  issue.  If 
the  scheme  helps  to  bring  literature  into 
repute  among  the  philologians  themselves, 
both  classical  and  modern,  if  it  teaches 
them  that  the  world  at  large  does  not 
take  their  grammatical  and  archeological 
inquisitions  quite  so  seriously  as  they 
themselves  do,  if  it  makes  clear  to  them 
that  literature  is  not  the  idle  pastime  of 
a  day  but  may  be  an  exacting  discipline 
of  all  the  more  human  faculties  of  the 
mind, — if  it  do  this,  it  will  accomplish 
much.  By  softening  the  rigors  of  an  in- 
human philology,  and  by  adding  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  influence  of  science, 
which,  when  uncontrolled,  tends  to  de- 
humanize the  student,  as  Darwin  once 
sadly  confessed,  it  may  conceivably  be 
tl:e  first  step  toward  an  important  evolu- 
tion in  education.  Time  will  discover. 
Meanwhile,  at  least,  we  may  congratu- 
late the  faculty  and  students  of  Harvard 
for  the  promise,  if  not  for  the  accom- 
plishment, of  this  higher  aim. 

The   Alabama    Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Alabama  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court  leaves  the  principal 
questions  untouched.  It  does  not  decide 
that  the  Grandfather  Clause  is  constitu- 
tional nor  any  other  provision  which  is 
made  to  exclude  the  negro  from  the  suf- 
frage not  by  direct  mention  or  even  by 
fair  interpretation,  but  by  unfair  and 
dishonest  administration  of  provisions 
carefully  designed  to  facilitate  such 
fraudulent  and  unjust  administration. 

The  case  was  one  in  which  a  man  who 
had  been  denied  registration,  to  which 
he  claimed  under  the  law  to  be  entitled, 
asked  that  his  name  be  put  on  the  regis- 
try. The  Court  declared  that  it  had  no 
authority  and  no  machinery  to  do  this. 
If,  as  he  claimed,  he  was  entitled  to 
registry  under  the  law,  his  complaint 
was  not  against  the  law,  but  against  its 
administration.  His  wrong  was  a  per- 
sonal and  political  one,  with  which  the 
State  courts  might  be  concerned,  but  not 
the  United  States  courts. 
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That  a  tremendous  wrong  has  ])ocn 
done  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  deny 
and  seems  to  admit.  But  the  trouhle  is 
that  it  has  no  power  to  correct  a  fraud 
committed  by  a  State  official  against  one 
of  that  State's  citizens.  It  is  not  an  inter- 
State  matter.  It  belongs  to  the  criminal 
or  political  affairs  within  the  State,  over 
which  the  United  States  has  no  power 
—at  least  this  is  the  plausible  contention 
of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  wrong  is  there,  is  potent,  is  not 
denied,  but  how  to  remedy  it  is  not  clear, 
and  probably  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in 
an  order  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
registrars  that  they  put  Jackson  W. 
Giles's  name  on  the  list  of  voters.  By 
what  power  could  such  an  order  be  en- 
forced ? 

But  what  we  want  is  a  decision  of  the 
l)asal  question.     It  is  not  whether  Giles's 
name  should,  under  the  law,  have  been 
put  on  the  registry  list,  but  was  fraudu- 
lently  excluded,   but   whether    the    law 
itself     made     an     unconstitutional     dis- 
tinction between  voters,  admitting  some 
and     excluding     others.      The     District 
Court   said   it   had  no   jurisdiction,   and 
this  question  of  jurisdiction  was  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court.     The  dissenting 
Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and  Brown,  very 
properly  complain  that  the  majority  do 
not   decide  this  question    and   send  the 
case  back  to  the  District  Court,  but  pro- 
ceed to  settle  the  main  question  itself  by 
a  side  issue.     They  do  not  decide  that 
the  court  has  jurisdiction,  nor  yet  that 
the  Alabama  laws  are  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional,  but  that,  however  this 
may  be,  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  way 
of  enforcing  any  order  it  might  make. 
It  .seems  to  us  that  the  Courts  should  have 
answered  the  question  sent  to  it,  instead 
of  pushing  everything  aside  by  asserting 
a  lack  of  power  to  enforce  its  own  de- 
cisions.    The  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  themselves,  which 
are  made  and  intended  to  exclude  negroes, 
is  one  of  the  greatest   importance,  and 
the   question    of   power  to   enforce   can 
wait. 

Yet  this  is  sure,  that  for  the  righting 
of  political  wrongs  one  must  depend  on 
the  slow  forces  of  education  and  the  im- 
proved moral  sense  of  the  people.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  reversed  by  the 
people   in   the   Civil   War;   this  decision 


will  not  leave  the  excluded  voters  in- 
(loMnitely  wronged,  for  that  power 
through  which  "  the  most  ancient 
heavens  are  fresh  and  strong "  is  ever 
working  for  the  certain  victory  of  justice 
in  the  world. 

King-    Edward's   Tour 

KiNc.s  and  emperors  may  have  a  good 
time  in  their  outings  and  find  them  a 
rest  and  a  play,  but  that  is  chiefly  when  the 
play  is  at  Copenhagen ;  for  it  is  in  fair, 
prosperous,  happy,  free  Denmark,  with 
the  old  king,  who  is  father  to  them  all, 
that  royalty  and  peasantry  are  equally 
at  home  and  at  ease.  But  King  Edward 
has  not  now  gone  to  Lisbon  and  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta  and  Rome  and  Paris  for 
a  good  time ;  it  has  been  a  mission  of 
kingcraft  and  diplomacy  which  has  oc- 
cupied his  weary  days. 

It  was  important  to  show  courtesies 
to  Portugal,  for  there  are  African  inter- 
ests to  be  maintained,  and  Delagoa  Bay 
is  the  natural  port  of  Pretoria.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  some 
show  of  good  terms  with  France,  and  the 
interchange  of  courtesies  with  President 
Loubet  must  be  made  laboriously,  even 
if  somewhat  perfunctorily  polite.  But  it 
is  in  Italy  that  the  interest  of  this  royal 
trip  culminates. 

The  King's  reception  by  the  Pope  was 
only  a  minor  incident  of  his  visit  to 
Rome.  That  visit  must  have  been  some- 
what awkward.  It  is  not  so  many 
months  since  King  Edward,  in  his  solemn 
coronation,  denounced  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  unmeasured  terms.  To  be 
sure  this  is  inherited  and  a  required  form 
and  means  nothing,  but  it  is  an  insult 
all  the  same  to  a  sixth  of  his  British  sub- 
jects and  a  third  of  Christendom,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Pope.  It  is  amazing  that 
now,  when  no  immediate  succession  is 
expected,  the  requirement  of  this  absurd 
^.::d  useless  oath  is  not  revoked  by  Par- 
liament. 

The  overwhelming  enthusiasm  with 
which  King  Edward  was  received  by  the 
Italian  people  indicates  what  was  the 
meaning  they  put  on  this  visit.  It  was 
a  heartier  welcome  than  could  have  been 
given  to  either  the  German  or  the  Aus- 
trian   Emperor,    altho    Great    Britain   is 
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no  party  to  the  Bund  which  unites  the 
central  states  of  Europe  against  Russia 
and  Erance.  But  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  are  felt  to  be  moral  allies.  The 
two  Governments  have  a  common  aim, 
and  they  work  in  harmony.  Italy  feels 
that  in  the  difficult  political  exigencies 
which  loom  large  before  her  she  will 
find  her  surest  support  in  the  British 
Ministry  and  the  British  fleet. 

All     political     prophets     are     looking 
anxiously  for  the  changes  that  are  threat- 
ening to  the  north  and  the  east  of  Italy. 
How  long  will  the  Austrian  Empire  hold 
together?     Will  it  long  outlast  the  life 
of  the  present  Emperor  ?    Does  not  every 
one  know  that  German  Austria  resents 
the  growing  claims    of    Hungary    and 
would   not   be   very  unwilling    to    join 
forces  with  Germany,  and  that  nothing 
would  so  delight  the  German  Emperor 
and   the    German   people?      But   should 
such  a  separation  take  place,  what  would 
there  be  to  hinder  Germany  from  mov- 
ing forward  to  that  opening  on  the  Medi- 
terranean which  she  covets,  and  which 
could  hardly  be  anything  but  disastrous 
to  the  reasonable  hopes  of  Italy?    When 
the    break-up    comes    Italy    hopes    that 
somehow  Trieste  and  much  more  of  the 
Eastern  Adriatic  coast  may  revert  to  her 
control.     She  feels  that  Austria  has  no 
rights  there  which  can  be  passed  over  to 
Germany.     She  can  hope  for  no  strong 
ally  when  that  time    comes    but    Great 
Britain,  whose  interest  it  will  not  be  to 
build  up  a  mighty  naval  German  Power 
in  the  Mediterranean.    Hence  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Italy    looks    to    Great 
Britain  for  help  in  the  time  of  her  stress. 
Nor    must    her    natural    ambitions    in 
Tripoli  be  forgotten,  where  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  no  Power  but  Great  Britain  to 
protect  her  claims ;  for  so  long  as  Great 
Britain  holds  Egypt  she  must  prefer  to 
have  an   Italian  possession  between  her 
Egypt   and  the   French   Tunis  and   Al- 
geria. 

So  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  King 
Edward  was  received  with  popular  ac- 
claim and  royal  hospitality  in  the  realm 
of  Victor  Emanuel  III  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Montenegro.  Nor  may  we 
wonder  if  a  bit  of  jealousy  was  displayed 
in  Berlin,  for  necessary  as  it  is  for  Italy 
to  hold  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
Italians  do  not  love  it. 


The  New   Home 

Social  lines  of  evolution  are  bring- 
ing about  new  views  of  home  life.  The 
tide  outward  from  the  city  is  carrying 
the  people  under  the  influence  of  new 
conditions — which  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  be  very  similar  to  those  which 
surrounded  our  fathers  seventy-five 
years  ago.  Looking  a  little  deeper,  we 
shall  see  that  old  things  are  not  to  be 
repeated,  nor  are  the  conditions  exact- 
ly what  they  seem.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  more  of  country  life, 
and  the  taste  for  country  life  is  spread- 
ing into  all  classes.  Fortunately,  it 
takes  hold  of  the  wealthier  people  first, 
and  they  are  carrying  culture  and 
wealth  with  them  into  the  country. 
They  are  picking  up  all  the  deserted 
farms,  old  homesteads  and  purchas- 
ble  property.  Now,  what  will  they  do 
with  it  ?  Gertainly  the  old  broad-spread 
farm,  with  its  careless  culture,  is  done 
for.  Gradually  the  farmer  has  found 
that  where  he  was  accustomed  to  feed 
half  a  dozen  cows  from  the  pasturage 
of  fifty  acres,  he  can  cut  feed  enough 
for  twenty  times  that  stock.  This  new 
culture  and  intensive  f  armingare  spread- 
ing into  all  sorts  of  work  and  life.  The 
country  will  not  mean  hereafter  huge 
farms  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
acres,  but  small  homesteads  of  five  to 
ten  acres,  and  a  closer  neighborhood. 
These  new^  homes  will  all  be  joined  to- 
gether by  rural  telephones,  so  that  they 
can  talk  together,  and  laugh  together, 
and  plan  together.  The  Rural  Free  Mail 
Delivery  will  make  this  intercommuni- 
cation more  thorough  and  extended. 
Besides  this,  the  trolley  is  reaching  its 
fingers  all  around  among  the  hills,  to 
make  wild  places  available  for  beauti- 
ful homesteads. 

But  what  we  especially  wish  to  note 
is  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  this  new  home.  It  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  country  and  city — country  free- 
dom with  city  culture.  At  first  we  shall 
see  a  dab  of  city  life  and  method,  here 
and  there,  which  does  not  nicely  blend 
in  with  country  life ;  but  these  little 
fancy  lawns  and  trimmings  and  these 
citified  houses  will  gradually  pass  away. 
The  new  home  will  be  unconventional 
and  natural.  It  will  be  so  largely  filled 
with   birds   and   brooks  and   bees  and 
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trees  that  it  cannot  retain  the  formaH-  made  the  days  wearisome.  Fourteen 
ties  of  city  sociaHty.  The  first  impulse  hours  of  toil  measured  the  common  lot. 
of  our  city  friend  who  finds  himself  in  That  is  a  poor  farmer,  indeed,  who  is 
his  new  country  home  is  to  express  his  not  to-day  investigating,  on  his  own 
freedom.  He  can  roll  in  the  clover  as  right,  in  the  way  of  creating  new  fruits 
he  likes  and  lie  in  the  shade  of  his  own  or  vegetables  or  flowers, 
trees.  His  wife  and  children  can  play  The  new  home  recreates  the  family 
as  freely  as  they  please  without  obser-  unit;  giving  all  an  opportunity  of  work- 
vation.  They  can  all  do  very  foolish  ing  and  thinking  together.  The  busi- 
things  which  make  them  happy,  if  ness  man,  the  banker  or  the  merchant 
they  like.  That  which  the  convention  who  makes  his  home  in  the  country 
decides  is  not  in  good  form,  in  the  life  may  remain  with  his  family  a  large  part 
of  the  town,  is  here  permissible.  The  of  nearly  every  day.  The  use  of  the 
wife  digs  in  her  own  garden ;  and  grad-  telephone  dispenses  with  the  need  of 
ually  learns  the  art  of  growing  veg-  his  presence  in  the  city  office.  The  re- 
ctables,  or  even  fruit  trees.  A  larger  suit  is  already  shown  in  a  decided  tend- 
amount  of  co-operation  becomes  natu-  ency  to  more  family  education.  This 
ral — the  husband  indoors  and  the  wife  does  not  conflict  with  public  schools, 
out  of  doors.  but  it  places  the  school  where  it  should 
The  new  home  will  be  economic  in  be,  supplementary  to  the  family.  It 
principle;  but  it  will  not  be  pinched  in  has  been  a  great  mistake  of  the  steam 
consumption  to  anything  like  the  de-  age,  or  shall  we  call  it  necessity,  that 
gree  of  the  city  home.  It  begins  by  get-  the  father  has  been  taken  almost  entire- 
ting  rid  of  rent.  There  are  no  water  ly  out  of  the  family  circle.  -  He  has  been 
rates,  or  gas  bills;  altho  electric  lights  the  only  bread  winner,  and  there  has 
will  soon  creep  out  all  over  the  hill-  grown  up  a  family  spirit  that  the  home 
sides.  The  rural  telephone  will  cost  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  year ;  but  the  serve  as  a  place  for  sleeping,  and  possi- 
rural  free  mail  delivery  will  cost  bly  eating  one  or  two  meals  together, 
nothing.  Family  life  relies  less  and  The  v^ife,  meanwhile,  has  become  a  so- 
less  on  money.  For  dinner,  instead  of  ciety  woman ;  and  the  children  have 
going  around  to  the  corner  grocery,  the  been  farmed  out  to  the  school,  and  the 
housewife  pulls  a  bunch  of  her  own  church,  and  to  athletic  clubs,  for  train- 
fresh  carrots  with  parsley,  or  even  digs  ing  and  culture.  The  new  home  will 
a  couple  of  hills  of  her  own  potatoes,  slowly  reverse  this  tendency,  and  by 
Her  meat  bill  is  about  the  only  outgo  keeping  the  family  united  will  establish 
that  must  be  covered  by  cash,  or  possi-  a  family  spirit,  a  family  unity  and  a 
bly  the  flour  barrel  and  other  cereals,  family  love.  Through  all  Anglo-Saxon 
All  this  gives  woman  a  larger  field  of  history  the  family  has  been  the  all-im- 
duty  and  a  larger  share  in  the  bread-  portant  unit.  In  fact,  it  was  the  tense- 
winning.  She  fells  that  she  can  add  ness  of  family  life  that  created  the  An- 
to  the  ^  income  and  subtract  from  the  glo-Saxon.  Nothing  but  disaster  can 
outgoes.  The  children,  instead  of  being  come  from  weakening  the  tie  that  binds 
entirely  exempt  from  earning,  must  add  into  one,  father,  mother  and  children, 
a  very  decided  percentage  to  family  The  new  home  will  be  concentering, 
comforts.  Child  labor  is  not  a  question  It  follows  that  our  new  home  will 
in  country  life.  Every  child  should  be  honor  work.  It  will  brmg  about  a  so- 
brought  up  to  take  a  share  in  the  eco-  cial  average.  There  will  not  be  so  wide 
nomic  life  of  the  familv.  Most  of  labor  a  separation  between  employer  and  em- 
in  the  country,  illuminated  bv  modern  ployed.  The  employee  will  have  to  do 
science,  has  in  it  a  spirit  that  is  child-  with  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  and 
like.  That  is,  it's  so  full  of  the  experi-  must  understand  electrical  apparatus, 
mental  and  the  novel  that  children  can  We  believe  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
be  interested.  The  old  time  country  life  living  in  the  country  will  be  this  devel- 
was  harder,  more  methodical,  and  far  opment  of  individuality.  The  ambi- 
less  experimental.  It  also  involved  tion  that  has  strained  after  artificial 
manual  labor  to  such  a  degree  that  it  display  will  wear  out  in  the  presence  of 
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realities.  When  a  person  is  conscious 
of  real  knowledge  there  is  no  straining 
after  effects. 

The  average  country  home  will  not 
be  planted  near  the  street,  to  catch  the 
dust  and  rattle  of  passing  teams.  This 
was  a  device  when  farm  life  was  iso- 
lated— to  reduce  isolation  to  the  low- 
est possible  degree.  The  rural  dweller 
found  society  in  living  as  near  the  pub- 
lic drive  as  possible,  and  where  he  could 
see  his  neighbors  drive  by.  Every 
stranger  was  a  godsend,  to  break  mo- 
notony. This  sense  of  isolation  is  rap- 
idly passing  away ;  for  any  farmer  may 
talk  with  his  neighbors  for  miles  about. 
The  new  house  will  find  its  location  fur- 
ther from  the  street,  in  completer  con- 
tact with  nature.  It  will  nestle  in  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and  be  surrounded 
by  fruits,  flowers  and  home  thoughts. 

..  If  the  United  States  has  the 

*  !^^  °^^  credit  of  inserting  in  the 
Arbitration  -      .  ° 

conclusions   of    I  he   Hague 

Conference  the  provision  for  internation- 
al arbitration,  it  is  in  France  that  the 
propaganda  for  arbitration  is  most  active. 
Two  hundred  of  the  French  Deputies 
are  in  a  league  to  secure  arbitration  of 
all  disputes,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  war. 
They  first  propose  treaties  of  obligatory 
arbitration  covering  all  matters  of  dis- 
pute, and  they  would  seek  these  treaties 
first  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  We  have  found  our  Senate 
rather  slow  to  accept  the  principles  of 
arbitration  where  anything  very  impor- 
tant was  at  stake,  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  any  difference  whatever  should  be 
excluded  from  its  provisions.  We  ought 
to  be  at  least  as  Christian  as  Chile  and 
Argentina,  which  set  the  example  of  such 
a  treaty,  and  we  would  rather  lose  a 
bit  of  Alaska,  to  which  we  think  we  are 
entitled,  than  refuse  to  refer  a  question 
of  boundary  with  Cauda  to  fair  arbitra- 
tion. 

T.     c  V  The    remedies    for    pro- 

Profession  alism      -       .         ,.  .  ,v 

•     A*ui  ♦•  fessionalism    m     collegfe 

m  Athletics  ,,  ,    . .  ,  => 

athletics  seem  to  be  get- 
ting worse  than  the  disease.  Our 
'*  ehgibility "  rules  are  now  so  berib- 
boned  with  red  tape  as  to  catch  the  inno- 
cent amateur  about  as  often  as  the  real 


professional.  During  the  last  year  or  so 
all  decent  lovers  of  wholesome  sport  have 
been  disgusted  with  the  newspaper  talk 
and  backtalk  of  the  professionalism  of 
Cutts,  Glass,  Daly  and  half  a  dozen 
others.  Yet  it  was  never  seriously  be- 
lieved that  these  athletes  were  "  induced  " 
to  go  to  their  respective  universities  to 
play  football,  or  that  they  were  not  per- 
suing their  studies  as  faithfully  as  could 
be  expected.  Now  comes  up  a  charge 
against  Clarkson,  Harvard's  great 
pitcher.  Some  one  at  Tufts  told  some 
one  else  at  New  Haven  that  there  was 
"  indisputable  proof "  that  Clarkson 
once  played  a  game  in  which  the  win- 
ning team  pocketed  $75.  All  this  back- 
biting shows  the  prevailing  standards  of 
athletic  ethics  in  our  colleges.  Altho 
college  sportsmanship  has  grown  decid- 
edly better  in  many  respects  of  late  years 
the  desire  to  win  at  all  hazards  seems  to 
be  hotter  than  ever.  And  this  passion 
for  victory  is  the  whole  root  of  the 
trouble,  for  it  inevitably  leads  to  jockey- 
ing and  professionalism.  In  our  opinion 
the  most  needed  reform  in  our  college 
athletics  is  to  let  any  man  play  on  a  team 
who  is  a  bona  -fide  student  taking  a  full 
course  of  study  for  a  degree,  and  this, 
too,  whether  he  ever  played  previously 
for  money  or  not.  Furthermore,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  part 
of  his  regular  college  expenses  defrayed 
on  account  of  his  membership  on  the 
team.  If  these  simple  rules  are  violated, 
let  the  rival  colleges  entirely  sever 
athletic  relations  with  the  offending  one. 

A  Colonial  Governor  Hunt,  of  Porto 
Daneer  Rico,  has  been  compelled  to 
issue  an  order  which  pro- 
hibits any  employee  of  the  Government 
being  interested  in  any  way  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  salesman,  agent  or  other- 
wise, in  the  sale  of  merchandise  of  any 
kind  to  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico. 
Governor  Davis,  under  Military  Gov- 
ernment, had  issued  stringent  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  Island  Government. 
But  immediately  on  the  advent  of  the 
Civil  Government  the  evil  revived  until, 
as  the  San  Juan  Nezvs  says,  it  became 
almost  a  public  scandal.  In  an  editorial 
the  News  says  that  the  custom  of  the 
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Insular  officials  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernnient  had  become  quite  common. 

"  The  practice  has  been  very  general  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  brought  forth 
very  unfavorable  comment.  The  selling  of 
steam  rollers  to  the  Government,  where  on  one 
side  of  the  contract  appears  the  father  and  on 
the  other  side  his  secretary,  his  son,  is  a  thing 
which  no  scrutinizing  government  of  the  peo- 
ple will  permit.  Also  the  sale  of  school  books 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  the  Commissioner  as  a  public 
servant,  which  was  carried  on  on  an  extensive 
scale  during  the  administration  of  the  former 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  the  violation  of 
the  first  principle  of  fair  dealing  in  the  law  of 
contracts.  This  is,  however,  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  now  only  the  smaller  fry  are  meant  by  the 
order.  At  the  present  time  we  have  tailors, 
tobacco  dealers  and  even  grantees  of  valuable 
franchises  in  the  employ  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment, drawing  their  salaries  from  the  people." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  statement  and 
needs  investigation.  The  only  excuse 
for  the  existing  of  this  evil  is  that 
salaries  are  so  low  that  Americans  can- 
not live  without  some  additions  to  the 
same.  But  this  is  no  excuse.  Americans 
are  not  required  to  go  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
educated  natives  are  able  to  do  the  work 
required  and  to  live  on  the  salaries  of- 
fered. It  would  seem  that  the  action  of 
Governor  Hunt  would  be  followed  by 
an  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Public  Works  in  Porto 
Rico. 

rM^  A  ^  *  The  men  of  science  do  not 
Old  Argument        .  ... 

Still  Valid       ^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ongm 
of   life  in   the  world.      In 

a  late  address  before  a  College  Christian 
Association,  in  England,  Professor  Hens- 
low  said  that  science  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  the  creative  origin  of  life. 
Lord  Kelvin,  who  was  presiding,  de- 
murred to  this  assertion,  and  declared 
that  so  far  as  he  could  see,  science  posi- 
tively affirms  the  creative  power,  that 
science  makes  every  one  feel  that  he  is 
a  miracle  in  himself.  Modern  biologists 
are,  he  said,  once  more  coming  to  the 
firm  acceptance  of  a  vital  principle.  They 
have  been  absolutely  forced  by  science 
to  admit  and  believe  in  a  directive  power. 
He  asked : 

"  Is  there  anything  so  absurd  as  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  atoms  falling  together  of  their 
own  accord  can  make  a  crystal  sprig  of  moss. 


ihc  microbe  of  a  living  animal?  Nobody  can 
think  that  anything  like  that  even  in  millions 
and  milHons  of  years  could,  unaided,  give  us  a 
beautiful  world  like  ours.  Let  nobody  be  afraid 
of  true  freedom  of  thought.  Let  us  be  free  in 
thought  and  criticism,  but  with  freedom  we 
are  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  science 
is  not  antagonistic,  but  is  a  help,  to  religion." 

This  is  the  old  Paley  argument  from 
design,  which  is  by  no  means  obsolete. 

Independence  and    American     Congrega- 
Fellowship  tionahsts    have    much 

to  say  of  their  two  co- 
ordinate cardinal  principles,  independ- 
ence and  fellowship.  English  Congre- 
gationalists  have  had  a  good  deal  of  in- 
dependence and  not  much  organized  fel- 
lowship. Now,  however,  they  are 
planning  a  scheme  of  fellowship  which 
is  far  more  controlling  than  that  in  vogue 
ainong  their  brethren  here.  The  churches 
will  elect  delegates  to  the  county  unions, 
and  these  unions  will  elect  delegates, 
two-thirds  laymen,  to  a  National  Council 
of  three  hundred  members  or  more,  who 
will  be  divided  into  committees,  which 
will  have  direction  of  the  various  benev- 
olent and  administrative  works  of  the 
denomination.  Besides  this  council  there 
is  to  be  also  a  General  Assembly,  which 
will  be  a  large  and  popular  sort  of  Con- 
gress, to  which  the  Council  will  report, 
l3Ut  which  will  not  be  under  its  author- 
ity. The  two  bodies  are  expected  to 
work  in  harmony,  being  largely  com- 
posed of  the  same  members.  We  observe 
that  only  those  ministers  who  are  acting 
as  pastors  will  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly,  nor  can  they  speak 
without  invitation.  This  is  radical 
enough,  as  is  the  rule  for  two-thirds  lay- 
men in  the  Council.  It  is  an  advanced 
measure  which  will  be  carefully  studied 
in  this  country,  where  some  way  of  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  benevolent  so- 
cieties is  needed. 

^^ 

Does  Education  ^^^  Strongly  favored  the 
Pauperize.?  proposition  some  years 
ago  to  make  an  appro- 
priation from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  aid  the  public  schools  in  the 
South,  where  the  school  system  was  new 
and  not  intrenched  in  the  sympathies  of 
the  people.  We  were  beaten  in  it  by  the 
cry  that  the  South  must  not  be  "  pauper- 
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ized  "  by  any  Blair  bill,  as  if  gifts  for  memory  on  a  single  Sabbath.     Dr.  Gott- 

eclucation  ever  pauperized  anybody.    But  heil,  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanuel   in  this 

those    who    then    were    so    bitterly    un-  city,   left  particular  orders  that  for  his 

reasonable  have  quite  changed  their  tac-  death  there  should  be  no  draping  of  the 

tics  when  it  comes  to    the    use    of    Mr.  Temple,   and  no  spectacular  display   of 

Rockefeller's   million     for     encouraging  grief.     But  he  was  so  much  loved  by  all 

public  schools  under  the  Southern  Edu-  that   in  the  Temple   where  he  presided 

cation  Board.     They  are  right  now,  as  the   kaddish    is    repeated    for   a   month, 

they  were  wrong  then.    But  there  is  sus-  and  every  member  rises  to  join  his  voice 

picion  in  some  quarters.     The  Charlotte,  in  reciting  it. 

N.  C,  Observer  says:  '^ 

"  There  are  worse  things  even  than  igno-  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 

ranee,  one  of  these  being  to  learn  to  hold  out  ^^^  f^jig^j  ^o  release  Private  Wadsworth, 

our  hands  for  the  beneficences  of  strangers  of  ^f  ^^^   National    Guard,    who,   under  or- 

whom  we  know  nothing.  ,          ,                j         t,             j      •         ..t,             i 

ders  to  guard  a  house  durmg  the  coal 

That  is  exactly  what  we  used  to  hear  riots,  shot  an   intruder,  who  refused  to 

about  the  Blair  bill.  halt,  but  whom  the     Schuylkill  County 

c^  authorities  wanted  to  try  for  murder,  the 

The  English   Church   papers   are  full  National  Guard  might  as  well  have  been 

of  indignation  over  the  marriage  by  a  dissolved.      These     are    not     regiments 

Church  of  England  minister  of  William  merely  for  display  of  feathers  and  strut, 

K.  Vanderbilt,  he  being  a  divorced  man,  but  for  defense  of  public  order,  and  for 

and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  vigorously  this  they  are  given  guns  loaded  not  with 

condemned  the  act  and  refuses  to  visit  blank  cartridges, 
the   church   until   some   proper   apology 

or  reparation  is  made.  In  a  way  they  The  weekly  mortality  from  plague  in 
are  right,  and  yet  people  here  do  not  be-  India  is  said  to  be  30,000.  Our  authori- 
lieve  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  be  as  guilty  as  ties  have  stamped  it  out  in  the  Philip- 
he  allowed  himself  to  appear.  He  pines.  They  killed  the  rats  and  cleaned 
started  on  a  cruise,  which  was  broken  up  the  nests  of  disease.  The  plague  is 
up  by  a  quarrel  wdth  his  wife  and  Mr.  supposed  to  be  carried  by  infection  on 
Belmont,  a  guest  on  the  yacht.  He  did  the  floors  of  huts  where  sick  rats  or  sick 
not  seek  a  divorce,  but  allowed  his  wife  men  have  been,  which  infection  is  taken 
to  do  so,  apparently  preferring  to  sacri-  up  by  the  hands  or  feet  of  the  occupants, 
fice  himself  for  her.  Within  a  day  or 
two  after  the  divorce  she  married  Mr. 

Belmont.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  social  repu-  According  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
tation  has  always  been  good,  and  after  the  gifts  in  1902  of  363  persons  to  pub- 
some  years  our  courts  have  allowed  him  lie  welfare  amounted  to  $94,000,000,  no 
to  marry  again.  It  looks  to  us  more  con-  gift  being  included  of  less  than  $5,000, 
ducive  to  morality  that  men  should  nor  the  gifts  to  religious  and  missionary 
marry  than  that  they  should  be  required  societies.  There  is  pretty  good  evidence 
to  remain  single,  unless  plainly  proved  here  than  the  sense  of  duty  to  the  pub- 
unfit  for  marriage.  He,  substantially  Christian,  is  not  lost 
•^  among  our  rich  men  and  women. 

The  Jews  have  an  impressive  religious  ^                             ,  -  - 
custom,  in  w^hich  in  every  synagog  and 

temple  throughout  the  world,  whether  The  War  Department  proposes  to 
Reform  or  Orthordox,  just  before  the  bring  four  companies  of  Philippine 
close  of  every  service,  morning  and  Scouts  to  attend  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
evening,  during  the  year  of  mourning,  tion  next  year.  It  is  an  admirable  idea, 
the  mourners  rise  and  recite  the  kad-  They  will  return  as  missionaries  of  loyal- 
dish,  which  is  not  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  ty  and  messengers  of  information  to  their 
but  rather  for  the  living.  If  some  dis-  people,  as  did  that  regiment  of  Porto 
tinguished  man  has  died  in  Israel  the  Rico  soldiers  who  attended  President 
minister    recites    the    kaddish     for    his  McKinley's   second  inauguration. 
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Governmental  Insurance 

The  frequent  introduction  of  bills  into 
the  legislature  having  as  a  basis  the  idea 
of  insurance  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
popular  Government  has  recently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons. Bills  having  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment, not  only  of  Governmental  fire 
insurance,  but  with  life  and  accident  in- 
surance as  well,  have  been  plentiful. 

Governmental  paternalism,  in  so  far  as 
insurance  in  many  forms  is  concerned, 
has  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  treat  propositions  such 
as  these  as  idiosyncratic  or  freakish,  and 
as  undeserving  of  serious  consideration. 
The  assumption  that  matters  of  this  kind 
would  never  develop  into  serious  experi- 
ment has,  it  would  now  seem,  not  been 
well  founded. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  fostered  by  strikes 
and  lockouts  that  are  the  outcome  of  the 
modern  antagonism  between  labor  and 
capital  is  responsible  for  a  growing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  a  large  class  in  the 
community  toward  the  idea  of  depend- 
ence upon  Government  for  relief  from 
real  or  fancied  ills.  This  sort  of  thinking- 
appears  crude  and  mischievous  to  many, 
but  it  has  so  large  a  number  of  honest 
and  intelligent  disciples  that  out  of  it  has 
grown  a  serious  condition,  where  there 
was  once  only  harmless  theory.  Modern 
social  and  economic  life  is  thus  now 
touched  vitally  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways, 
for  which  the  available  remedies  are  as 
yet  most  unfortunately  only  experimen- 
tal. 

Close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  as  we  may, 
it  remains  true  that  the  conditions  of 
life,  as  they  are  to-day,  include  the  ever 
increasing  difficulty  of  making  provision 
for  dependent  ones,  as  well  as  providing 
a  prudential  reserve  fund  upon  which  to 
draw  when  the  evil  days  of  non-produc- 
tion shall  come,  tor  the  vast  proportion 
of  our  population  such  provisions  are 
constantly  becoming  more,  rather  than 
less,  difficult.  Men  and  women  who  have 
had  educational  advantages  as  well  as 
some  who  have  lacked  opportunities  in 
this  direction  have  been  forced  to  think 
on  these  things  as  they  never  have  before. 
More    people   perhaps   than    we   realize 


have  come,  step  by  step,  to  believe  that 
out  of  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
community,  produced  by  and  through 
machinery,  operated  but  not  owned  b) 
them,  which  immensely  multiplies  the 
wealth  producing  quality  of  their  work,  a 
portion  ought  rightfully  to  belong  to 
them.  They  have  little  by  little  built  up 
the  belief  that  they  are  entitled,  for  them- 
selves and  those  depending  upon  them,  to 
a  decent  support  and  maintenance,  not 
only  during  their  working  years,  but  like- 
wise when  they  have  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  must  be 
recognized  that  they  firmly  believe  that 
this  right  exists,  not  only  for  them,  as 
individuals,  but  that  it  goes  further,  and 
includes  also  the  proper  care  of  their 
dependent  ones,  if  perchance  the  pro- 
ducer dies  before  such  dependent  ones 
in  turn  reach  the  self-supporting  stage. 
Without  arguing  at  this  time  whether 
these  views  are,  or  are  not,  right,  those 
who  hold  them  consider  that  the  condi- 
tions that  ought  to  apply  individually  are 
to  be  attained  by  having  such  a  share, 
either  by  wages  or  otherwise,  in  the  pro- 
duced wealth  of  the  world  as  to  give 
them  a  surety  of  the  result  set  forth 
above,  or  that  the  State  should  act  in 
providing  a  system  that  shall  insure  them 
this  support,  or  else  that  there  should  be 
an  adequate  pauper  aid  provided  by  the 
State.  The  debasing  nature  of  the  last 
named  alternative  is,  however,  very  gen- 
erally recognized. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  insurance  is  diffused 
through  the  community,  as  it  is  by  the 
ever  increasing  business  of  the  great  cor- 
porations, it  should  inspire  in  the  minds 
of  the  socialistically  inclined  a  belief  that 
through  a  similar  function  exercised  by 
Government  an  insurance  panacea  should 
be  created  that  shall  bring  them  financial 
relief  in  old  age.  The  question  is  a  great 
one,  and  if  it  has  not  yet  arisen  fully,  when 
it  does  it  will  not  down,  and  those  who 
aspire  to  the  position  of  leaders  of 
thought  may  well  lose  no  time  in  study- 
ing it,  in  order  that  they  may  deal  with 
it  advisedly  when  the  time  for  the  settle- 
ment of  it  shall  come. 

Jiii 
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The   Coal    Railroad    Inquiry 

Altho  the  officers  of  the  anthracite 
coal  railroad  and  mining  companies  have 
asserted  in  their  recent  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  there  has  been  no  combination  or 
agreement  as  to  prices  and  freight  rates, 
their  own  testimony  is  not  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  that  assertion.  For  example, 
President  Truesdale,  of  the  Delaware  & 
Lackawanna,  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
ferred with  other  presidents  concerning 
prices,  but  said  there  had  been  no  agree- 
ment, altho  the  prices  of  the  several  com- 
panies were  exactly  the  same.  They  had 
"  always  been  the  same,"  but  he  did  not 
know  why.  He  insisted,  however,  that 
this  curious  sameness  was  no  indication 
of  an  agreement.  These  officers  have  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  a  combination 
agreement  so  far  as  the  handling  of  the 
coal  controlled  by  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany is  concerned.  This  is  the  company, 
originally  capitalized  at  about  $250,000, 
which  was  bought  by  the  officers,  or  one 
of  them,  because  it  had  a  convenient 
charter,  and  which  was  used  to  acquire 
possession  of  certain  independent  mines, 
the  owners  of  which  were  planning  a 
new  and  competing  railroad.  The  six 
railroad  companies  are  represented  in  its 
Board  of  Directors,  and  they  guaranteed 
very  large  issues  of  its  stock  and  bonds. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  freight  rates 
paid  in  some  instances  were  not  those 
that  were  published  and  filed.  President 
Baer,  an  officer  of  several  of  the  com- 
panies, testified  last  week  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  by 
10  cents  a  month  to  $5  per  ton. 

The  companies  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  such  testimony  as  we  have  men- 
tioned— together  with  the  officers'  refusal 
to  answer  many  questions,  or  to  produce 
the  contracts  of  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany and  those  of  the  railroad  companies 
with  the  so-called  independent  mine  own- 
ers— excite  a  strong  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind  that  competition  has  been 
suppressed  in  the  anthracite  coal  indus- 
try by  combination  agreement.  The 
coincidences  are  so  many  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  com- 
Ijination  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  account 
for  them  in  any  other  way.  We  refer  to 
coincidences  established  by  the  officers' 
own  testimony  and  to    the    admissions 


which  that  testimony  sets  forth.  Whether 
unrestrained  competition  in  the  anthra- 
cite mining  and  carrying  industry  would 
really  be  for  the  good  of  the  public  in  the 
long  run  is  another  question  and  one 
which  we  are  not  now  considering.  But 
all  these  conferences  and  allotments  and 
absorptions  and  purchases  and  uniformi- 
ties of  prices  and  carrying  charges  do 
seem  to  show  that  competition,  in  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  word,  long  ago 
ceased  to  exist.  As  the  officers  insist  that 
the  prevailing  harmony  is  not  due  to  any 
agreement,  the  public  must  assume  that 
they  have  forgotten  something  or  that 
the  situation  has  been  caused  by  some 
mysterious  outside  power,  unknown  to 
the  officers,  which  closely  resembles  the 
power  openly  exercised  in  some  other  in- 
dustries by  the  officers  that  control  them. 

The  Nassau  Bank,  of  which  Wil- 
liam H.  Rogers  is  Cashier,  has  declared 
a  semiannual  dividend  of  four  per  cent., 
its  one  hundredth  consecutive  dividend. 

.  . .  .There  is  no  finer  bank  building  in 
New  York  than  the  new  structure  of  the 
Hanover  National  Bank.  The  Hanover 
Safe  Deposit  Company,  which  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  building,  is  now 
open. 

....  The  American  Exchange  Nation- 
al Bank's  statement  for  May  ist  shows 
that  the  increase  of  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  for  the  year  ending  on 
that  date  was  $400,000,  against  $300,000 
for  the  year  preceding.  The  total  now  is 
$3,700,000,  and  the  bank's  capital  is 
$5,000,000. 

....  The  United  States  Mortgage  & 
Trust  Company,  following  the  policy  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company,  has  decided 
not  to  accede  to  the  new  regulations  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House.  The 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  United  States 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Company  exceed 
$5,000,000. 

Dividends  and  coupons  announced : 

American  Chicle  Co.,  Common,  i  per  cent., 
payable  May  nth. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Cons.  Mort. 
ci's,  payable  May  ist. 

United  States  Leather  Co.,  Debenture  Cou- 
pons, payable  May  ist. 

Lincoln  Nat'I  Bank.  3  per  cent.,  payable 
May  ist. 

Nassau  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable  May  ist. 

N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.R.  (R.,  VV.  &  O.  Div.), 
j'^4  per  cent.,  payable  May  i5tli. 
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j^    .  The  editor  of  a  paper  published 

p  ...  in  Athens,  Ga.,  recently  wrote 

t  o  ex-President  Cleveland, 
speaking  of  a  desire  in  that  town  for  his 
nomination,  and  asking  this  question : 
'*  Are  you  now  considering,  or  would 
you  consider,  making  the  race  for  the 
Presidency  next  year  on  the  Democratic 
ticket?  "  Replying  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
Cleveland  said : 

"  I  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  kindly 
expressions  which  frequently  come  to  me  in 
these  days  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  loyal  support 
in  the  past  and  for  your  exceedingly  friendly 
expressions  at  this  time.  In  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  you  conclude  your  letter, 
I  can  say  no  more  than  to  assure  you  that  at 
no  time  since  the  close  of  my  last  Administra- 
tion have  I  been  desirous  of  carrying  the  Demo- 
cratic banner  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  Presi- 
dential contest." 

Mr.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  formerly  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and  now  his  inti- 
mate friend,  says  that  in  his  opinion  the 
ex-President  is  not  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  and  will  not  be  one.  Friends 
of  ex-Senator  Hill  say  he  regards  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  impossi- 
ble, and  thinks  those  who  suggest  it  are 
seeking  for  an  excuse  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  if  Cleveland  is  rejected.  Mr. 
Bryan  says  there  is  not  the  remotest  pos- 
sibility of  the  lattcr's  nomination,  which 
is  suggested,  he  says,  by  newspapers 
nominally  Democratic,  but  really  sup- 
porters of  Republican  organized  wealth : 

"  Mr.  Cleveland  represents,  as  no  one  else 
does,  the  plutocratic  element  in  the  Democratic 
party.  That  element  raised  the  money  which 
secured  him  the  nomination  in  1892;  that  ele- 
ment can  lead  his  administration  as  completely 
as  if  he  had  been  merely  an  office  boy  in  a  Wall 
Street  institution ;  that  element  drew  him  into 
^he  vortex  of  Wall  Street  speculation  and  m^de 


his  money  for  him ;  that  element  to-day  guards 
his  investments  and  is  the  stimulus  for  all  that 
he  thinks  or  says  or  does.  The  party  cannot 
invite  him  to  be  its  spokesman  nor  represent- 
ative without  assuming  the  burden  that  he  and 
his  plutocratic  associates  ought  to  bear  with 
them  into  oblivion.  The  party  must  choose  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  representatives  of 
organized  greed.  It  cannot  serve  both  Wall 
Street  and  the  masses." 

Senator  Hanna  recently  remarked  that 
there  seemed  to  be  much  significance  in 
the  talk  about  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Re- 
publicans, he  added,  would  nominate  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  was  trtie  that  his  own 
name  had  been  mentioned,  ''but  only  by  a 
few  foolish  friends." — It  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  President  will  call  Con- 
gress to  meet  in  special  session  on 
November  9th. 

The  P    t  1        ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  officers  in 

o  •  T  •  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
Service  Inquiry  ,  '-  , 

ment  whose  conduct 
has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  is 
August  W.  Machen,  superintendent  of 
the  carrier  and  rural  delivery  service. 
On  the  8th  inst.,  at  the  written  request 
of  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bristow,  who  has  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  Postmaster-General 
gave  Mr.  Machen  a  leave  of  absence 
until  the  inquiry  should  be  ended, 
transferred  his  bureau  from  the  First 
Assistant's  department  to  the  Fourth 
Assistant's,  and  appointed  in  Machen's 
place  Inspector  M.  C.  Fosnes,  who 
made  an  excellent  record  while  in 
charge  of  the  Cuban  Postal  Service 
after  the  arrest  of  Rathbone  and  Neely. 
Mr.  Machen  says  he  courts  the  fullest 
investigation  and  has  done  no  wrong. 
The  Postmaster-General  has  asked 
Seymour  S.  Tulloch  to  produce  the 
proofs  (w^hich,  the  latter  said,  were  in 
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his  possession)  of  irregularities  and 
frauds  in  the  Washington  Post  Office 
and  elsewhere.  Tulloch,  complaining 
that  Mr.  Payne  has  called  him  "  a  wind 
bag,"  replies  that  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Charles  Emory  Smith  and  Comptroller 
Tracewell  must  have  substantiated  his 
charges.  He  asks  for  copies  of  these 
letters.  It  is  said  that  General  Bris- 
tow's  report  will  be  ready  on  June  ist. 
Mr.  Payne  predicts  that  it  will  be  used 
in  reorganizing  the  entire  service. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's    J^^     President     passed 
^^^j.  from  the  heat  and  dust 

of  Arizona's  sage  brush 
desert  into  the  land  of  orange  groves 
and  roses  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
at  noon  on  that  day  was  heartily  wel- 
comed to  California  at  Redlands.  This 
is  his  first  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
had  a  quiet  Sunday  on  the  3d  at  Sharon 
Springs,  Kan.,  a  little  prairie  settlement. 
In  the  church  which  he  attended  there 
the  services  were  opened  by  the  Metho- 
dist Presiding  Elder,  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  Presbyterian  minister 
from  Kansas  City  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  pastor  of  a  Swed- 
ish Lutheran  Church  from  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  On  his  way  to  Denver  the 
President  stopped  at  Hugo  long  enough 
to  enjoy  a  cowboy  breakfast  in  a  mess 
tent  by  the  side  of  the  railway  track. 
All  the  schools  and  business  houses  in 
Denver  were  closed  during  his  visit  of 
two  hours  to  that  city.  Escorted  by 
regular  cavalry  and  the  militia  he  drove 
through  six  miles  of  streets.  The  silver 
bell  which  Denver  gives  to  the  new 
cruiser  bearing  her  name  was  bornt 
along  in  the  procession,  and  the  Mayor's 
daughter  was  ringing  it.  At  Pueblo  the 
President  made  a  brief  address  to  a  great 
audience.  Passing  to  New  Mexico,  he 
stopped  for  three  hours  in  Santa  Fe. 
More  than  half  the  members  of  his 
Rough  Rider  regiment  were  drawn  from 
this  Territory.  Many  of  them  were 
there  to  greet  him,  and  they  served  as  a 
guard  of  honor.  In  the  cathedral  he 
stood  as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Armijo,  the  child  of 
a  Rough  Rider  sergeant.  At  Albu- 
querque there  was  shown  on  a  platform 
a  tableau  in  which  45  young  girls  repre- 


sented the  States,  while  another  (the 
Territory)  stood  apart  near  a  gateway 
in  a  fence  which  separated  her  from 
them.  More  irrigation,  the  President  re- 
marked, would  admit  her  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  45.  In  Colorado  he 
had  received  gold  medals  and  badges ; 
here  his  presents  were  a  buckskin  hunt- 
ing suit  and  an  elaborately  ornamented 
Navajo  blanket.  In  all  the  cities  which 
he  visited  great  companies  of  school  chil- 
dren were  marshaled  before  him.  This 
led  him  to  remark  repeatedly  that  he  per- 
ceived no  signs  of  "  race  suicide."  In 
Arizona  he  saw  the  Grand  Cafion,  and 
in  a  brief  address  urged  the  people  to 
refrain  from  marring  the  noble  view  by 
erecting  a  hotel  or  a  building  of  any  kind 
within  the  scope  of  it.  His  speeches  af- 
ter his  departure  from  St.  Louis  con- 
tained no  passages  of  political  signifi- 
cance ;  in  the  Southwest  his  main  topic 
was  irrigation.  After  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia his  pathway  was  literally  strewn 
w^ith  flowers.  In  Pasadena  he  was  for  a 
short  time  a  guest  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Garfield.  Great  preparations  for 
his  coming  had  been  made  at  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  reviewed  the  annual 
floral  parade.  From  that  city  he  went 
to  Santa  Barbara,  and  he  rested  on  Sun- 
dav  at  Monterey. 

.   ,.,  ^/f  -1        When   the   rural   free 

A  Negro  Mail  ,    ,. 

n«,,:^.  A**  ^  A  delivery  route  m  con- 
Carner  Attacked  .     -^       .  ,       , 

nection  with  the  post 
office  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  was  estab- 
lished, on  March  ist,  there  were  five 
applicants  for  the  place  of  carrier. 
Examination  was  made  under  the  civil 
service  rules.  The  applicant  making 
the  highest  average,  a  white  man 
named  Dillard,  was  appointed:  but  he 
declined  the  place,  and  it  was  given  to 
the  second  man  on  the  list,  a  negro  named 
John  C.  Algood.  The  Postmaster  at 
Gallatin  and  the  Inspector  for  that  dis- 
trict reported  last  week  that  on  the  6th 
inst.  Algood  was  stopped  on  his  route 
by  armed  men,  wearing  masks,  who 
forbade  him  to  make  another  trip, 
threatening  his  life  if  he  should  con- 
tinue in  the  service.  His  assailants  also 
gave  warning  that  other  negro  carriers 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Al- 
good was  told  by  them  that  he  must 
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not  divulge  the  real  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment, but  must  give  other  reasons. 
Postmaster-General  Payne  ordered 
a  searching  investigation  and  sus- 
pended service  on  the  route  until  a 
report  should  be  received.  He  re- 
marked that  if  the  first  account  should 
be  confirmed  the  route  w^ould  be  abol- 
ished, as  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
protect  the  carrier  by  troops.  Repre- 
sentative Gaines,  of  Tennessee,  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  action  of  the 
masked  men  by  saying  that  the  farm- 
ers, whose  wives  are  left  without  pro- 
tection through  the  day,  are  unwilling 
that  negroes  shall  visit  their  houses  to 
deliver  letters. 


^,     p  Reports  from  Bogota,  at 

Canal  Treaty  ^^e  begmmng  of  last 
week,  pomted  to  formi- 
dable and  possibly  successful  opposition 
in  the  Colombian  Congress  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  canal  treaty.  It  was  said 
that  President  Marroquin  had  almost 
decided  that  he  would  not  call  a  special 
session  for  action  on  the  treaty,  because 
he  was  not  sure  of  a  majority  in  favor 
of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  however, 
he  issued  a  decree  convening  Congress 
on  June  20th,  This  may  indicate  that 
a  majority  for  ratification  has  been  dis- 
closed. Colombian  Liberals  and  de- 
feated revolutionists  in  Jamaica  are  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  Conserva- 
tives will  reject  the  treaty  unless  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  our  Government  is 
increased.  On  the  isthmus  there  is  said 
to  be  a  growing  movement  for  seces- 
sion and  independence,  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  some  other  parts  of  Colom- 
bia toward  the  treaty.  A  revolt  on  the 
isthmus  would  probably  give  President 
Marroquin  power,  under  the  Colom- 
bian Constitution,  to  ratify  the  treaty 
by  his  own  decree.  The  Constitution 
authorizes  him,  "  in  case  of  foreign  war 
or  civil  commotion,"  to  exercise  the 
power  of  a  dictator  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation, provided  that  his  acts  are  ap- 
proved by  his  entire  Cabinet.  The 
Panama  Canal  Company's  concession 
was  extended,  and  a  new  contract  with 
the  company  was  made,  by  executive 
decree,  and  not  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. 


,    ,  An  injunction  of  extraordi- 

Labor  •' 

Controversies     "^^^    f^^P^  ^^^^    '^^'}^'^    ^^ 

the  oth  by  Judge  Munger, 
of    llie    Federal  District  Court,  against 
the  striking  teamsters  in  Omaha.    Mem- 
bers of  the  union,  300  of  whom   were 
named,  were  forbidden  even  to  maintain 
their  organization  or  to  continue  in  their 
strike  agreement,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
would  restrain  interstate  commerce.     As 
such  an  order  would  prevent  the  union 
from   holding   meetings   and   employing 
counsel,  it  was  modified  on  the  following 
day  by  Judge  Munger,  who  eliminated 
the  commands  mentioned  above.     In  re- 
sponse   to    a  call    from    the    sheriff    the 
union  sent  fifty  members  to  be  appointed 
deputies.     These  officers  have  since  been 
defending  non-union  men  against  intimi- 
dation.— Failing  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
wages,  the  trainmen  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  have  gone  on  strike.     A 
non-union  brakeman  was  shot  and  killed 
on  the   loth  while  at  work  in  Jackson, 
Tenn.     A  general  strike  of  machinists 
and  other  shopmen  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, in  support  of  the  similar  strike  on 
the   Union   Pacific,   is   expected  to  take 
place  this  week.    An  offer  of  arbitration 
from  the  Civic  Federation  has  been  re- 
jected.— In  New  Haven  several  funerals 
have    recently    been    interrupted    by    a 
strike  of  the  hack  drivers'  union.     The 
presence    of    a    non-union    driver    on  a 
hearse    has    caused    the    withdrawal    of 
union      carriages.       Non-union      under- 
takers have  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on 
their  business.    The  grave  diggers  in  one 
cemetery  have  given  notice  that  they  will 
not  dig  graves  for  coffins  borne  in  a  non- 
union  hearse.      In   a   neighboring  town 
union  men   recently   refused  to   drive  a 
liearse  because  the  coffin  in  it  was  non- 
union.— Several  suits  relating  to  crimes 
of  violence  during  the  anthracite  strike 
have  recently  been  tried.     Michael  Yus- 
kis  and  John  Smith,  for  the  murder  of 
Daniel  Sweeney,  a  non-union  watchman, 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  20 
years.     Edward  Wonn  goes  to  jail  for 
2y>    years   because   he   wrecked   a   non- 
union  man's  house   with   dynamite. — In 
New  York  a  contest  between  the  lumber 
and  brick  dealers  and  their  teamsters,  to- 
gether with  a  quarrel  between  two  car- 
penters' unions  and  a  strike  of  laborers 
employed    in    making    excavations,    has 
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caused  a  suspension  of  work  upon  build- 
ing projects  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$40,000,000. — The  telegraphers'  union  in 
St.  Louis  has  applied  to  the  District 
Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Western  Union  Company  from  discharg- 
ing and  blacklisting  men  for  being  mem- 
bers of  the  organization. 

The    Cuban    Senate's    ap- 

and  j^^  intention  to  proceed 

Porto  Rico      ^^^^^    ^j^^^jy    ^^.^j^    ^^gp^^^ 

to  the  agreement  concerning  the  naval 
station  and  the  treaty  embodying  the 
Piatt  Amendment  leads  some  to  think 
that  action  may  be  deferred  until  the 
November  session.  Then,  if  the  reci- 
procity treaty  should  be  defeated  in  the 
special  session  at  Washington,  it  might 
be  difficult,  it  is  said,  to  procure  the  de- 
sired action  upon  these  other  agree- 
ments at  Havana. — Upon  the  authority 
of  its  correspondent  in  Havana,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  recently  as- 
serted that  ^lajor  Runcie's  article  of 
February,  1900,  in  the  North  American 
Rci'iciv,  attacking  the  administration  of 
General  Brooke,  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  General  W^ood  and 
passed  under  his  hand  before  publica- 
tion. Learning  that  it  was  misin- 
formed, the  Post  now  withdraws  the 
charge,  with  apologies  to  General 
A\^ood,  and  dismisses  its  correspond- 
ent, who  appears  to  have  been  in  its 
service  temporarily  and  for  only  a  short 
time. — Sir  William  Van  Home  will 
erect  a  large  hotel  in  Santiago,  and  es- 
tablish steamship  service  between  that 
l~)ort  and  Jamaica,  in  connection  with 
liis  railway. — In  Porto  Rico,  all  the  in- 
dictments against  naval  or  military  offi- 
cers accused  of  smuggling  have  been 
dismissed,  upon  the  motion  of  District 
Attorney  Pettengill,  who  thus  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  Attorney-General 
Knox.  John  S.  Hord,  Chief  of  the 
TUireau  of  Internal  Revenue,  who  was 
forced  to  resign  because  he  ordered  the 
prosecution  of  Captain  Dunlap  and 
Commander  Mentz  for  smuggling, 
without  being  authorized  to  do  so  by 
his  superior  officer.  Treasurer  Wil- 
loughby,  has  sailed  for  New  York. 
IVTuch  dissatisfaction  is  reported  in 
Porto  Rico  on  account  of  tlie  discon- 


tinuance of  all  the  prosecutions  by  or- 
ders from  Washington.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  smuggling  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  few  bottles  of  wine  and  a 
few  boxes  of  cigars,  but  that  it  was 
shown  at  the  preliminary  examination 
that  hundreds  of  cases  of  liquors  had 
been  received  and  were  distributed  in 
San  Juan  in  army  wagons.  It  is  as- 
serted that  300  cases  were  landed  in 
one  night,  and  that  such  smuggling  had 
been  going  on  from  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  American  occupation. 
Press  dispatches  report  that  prominent 
natives  say  they  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  fairness  of  American  rule,  be- 
cause the  flag,  in  their  opinion,  does  not 
assure  justice,  but  protects  those  who 
have  a  ''  pull."  Hobart  S.  Bird,  editor 
nf  the  San  Juan  Ncn's,  has  been  fined 
$20  and  sent  to  jail  for  five  days  be- 
cause he  published  a  statement,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  a  revenue  agent, 
that  the  bad  effect  of  Attorney-General 
Knox's  order  was  already  to  be  seen  in 
a  lax  administration  of  justice  by  the 
insular  courts. 

Captain  Pershing's  work 
was  only  half  done  when 
he  subdued  the  Moros 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Lanao.  Re- 
turning on  the  east  shore,  last  week,  he 
encountered  a  large  party  of  hostile  na- 
tives at  Taraca,  where  they  defended 
themselves  in  a  fort  that  was  not  easily 
captured.  These  Moros  had  a  consider- 
able number  of  rifles  and  36  cannon  of 
an  obsolete  type.  After  115  of  them 
had  been  killed,  their  leader,  the  Sultan 
of  Amparugano,  surrendered  with  the 
60  of  his  followers  who  survived.  Our 
loss  was  two  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  aged  Sultan  of  Marantao  has  sur- 
rendered without  a  fight,  and  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  He  had  been  the 
lifelong  foe  of  Spain,  he  said,  but  he  had 
noticed  that  the  Americans  were  always 
victorious  in  battle,  and  that  they  gov- 
erned fairly  and  gave  work  at  large 
w^ages. — In  February  the  constabulary 
put  to  flight  a  party  of  insurgents  or 
ladrones,  near  Manila,  and  took  from 
them  a  letter  written  by  Jose  Xavier  (an 
insurgent  leader  recently  arrested),  and 
addressed  to  Alejandro  Santiago,  chief 
of  the  Katipunan  Society.    In  this  letter 
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Xavier  said  that  (.leiicral  Miles  had  hccn 
sent  to  the  islands  by  the  Denioeratic 
l)arty  or  the  Anti- Imperialists  lo  aseer- 
tain  whether  the  i'ilii^inos  were  ea[)al)le 
of  self-government,  and  that  the  General 
had  promised  that  the  c[uestion  of 
h'ilipino  independenee  would  be  settled 
within  a  year.  The  letter  was  referred 
by  the  War  Department  to  General 
Miles,  who  said  there  was  absohitely  no 
foundation  for  what  Xavier  said  in  it. 


A  Lutheran  Union      ^''''''^  ^^'^  Pf  ^,  ''^'''~:^' 
Conference  ^^'f'^      ^^^^     Jlfd      Ul 

VVatertown,   Wis.,  in 
the  College  Aula,  a  religious  convention 
that  promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  greatest  church  union  or  federa- 
tion projects  in  the  history  of  American 
Protestantism.    It  was  a  free  conference 
of    theologians   representing  all  of    the 
Synods  and  Synodical  organizations  that 
accept  all  of  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the 
Lutheran  Book  of  Concord,  the  historical 
Confessions  of  the  Church,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  if  ways  and  means  could 
be  found  for  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  various  bodies.    As  the  entire 
Lutheran  Church  of  this  country,   with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  General  Synod, 
occupies  this  confessional   position,  this 
invitation  practically  called  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  Lutherans.    What  has  been  keep- 
ing these  apart  in  recent  years  was  the 
interpretation  of  certain  doctrines  in  the 
Confessions,  notably  those  of  Election  and 
Conversion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also 
some  practices  growing  out  of  the  princi- 
ples recognized  by  all.     The  conference 
had  been  prepared  by  no  Synodical  or- 
ganization, but  by  a  self-constituted  com- 
mittee   of    pastors    in    Wisconsin,    who 
thought  the  times  were  ripe  for  attain- 
ing a  modus  vivendi  between  the  divided 
brethren.     The  convention  was  in  every 
way   a   remarkable   success,   the   results 
surpassing  the  expectations  even  of  its 
warmest  friends.  Professor  Franz  Pieper, 
President  of  the    great  Missouri  Synod 
and  the  leading  member  of  the  theolog- 
ical faculty  in  St.  Louis,  had  prepared  a 
paper  in  which  the  points  at  issue,  nota- 
bly between  the  Western  Synods,  during 
the  past  twenty  years,   and   which   two 
decades  ago  had  ruptured  the  Synodical 


Conference,  the  greatest  union  of  Con- 
servative Lutherans  in  the  land,  were 
discussed.  The  debate  was  vigorous,  and 
tlu^  ])r{)gress  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing was  so  noteworthy  that  the  assem- 
bled conference,  which  numbered  over 
two  hundred  theologians,  unanimously 
agreed  to  continue  the  good  work  in  a 
convention  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  early 
in  September.  A  committee,  upon  which 
all  the  leading  Synods  are  represented, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  this  meeting,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  one  of  the  largest  religious 
conventions   ever   held   in   this   country. 

Last  week  the  protocols  were 
Venezuela     signed   between    Mr.    Bowen 

and  the  representatives  of  the 
Allies  at  Washington  that  definitely  re- 
ferred the  question  of  preferential  pay- 
ment of  the  Allies'  claims  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal.     The  most  significant  portions 
of  the  protocols  declared  that  the  Czar 
of     Russia     shall     appoint     the     three 
umpires,   who  will   doubtless  be  chosen 
from   Russia   and    Switzerland,   as   they 
cannot  be  subjects  of  any  of  the  nations 
appearing  before  the  court ;  that  the  tri- 
bunal shall  meet  on  the  ist  of  September 
and     render     its     decision     within     six 
months ;  and  that  the  proceedings  shall 
be  carried  on  in  the  English  language, 
tho  the  arguments  may  be  made  in  other 
languages    if    the    tribunal    so    permits. 
Mr.  Bowen  has  received  the  warm  con- 
gratulations of  Mr.  Hay  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  task  and  will  leave  for  Caracas 
this  week  to  collect  the  evidence  to  be 
brought  before  The   Hague  court.     He 
will  return  in  time  to  reach  Holland  be- 
fore  September   ist,  when  Wayne   Mc- 
Veagh,  Judge  Penfield  and  he  will  con- 
duct" the  case  for  the  non-allied  nations. 
Mr.  Bowmen  has  also  just  issued  a  blue 
book  through  our  State  Department  con- 
taining   the    correspondence    and    cable- 
grams relating  to  the  protocols.     From 
this  book  it  is  evident  that  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Italy  could  have  secured 
from    Venezuela    preferential    treatment 
by  refusing  to  accept  Mr.  Bowen's  first 
set  of  credentials  which  empowered  him 
to   treat   with   all   the    creditor   nations. 
By  this  failure  they  waived  at  the  outset 
the  question  of  separate  payments,  and 
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this  point  was  not  raised  by  them  until 
the  peace  protocols   were  almost   ready 
for  signature.    The  blue  book  also  prints 
for  the  first  time  Mr.  Bowen's   famous 
note  of  February  20  which  so  disturbed 
Sir  Michael   Herbert  and  which  finally 
brought  the  Allies  to  terms,  since  it  de- 
clared that  the  preferential  payment  of 
the  Allies  would  keep  them  ''  allied  for  a 
period  of  over  six  years."     When  Mr. 
Bowen  refused  to  retract  this  note  the 
correspondence    shows    that    the    Allies 
prepared  to  take  the  case  over  his  head 
to  President  Roosevelt,  but  Mr.  Bowen 
opposed     this    and    the     President    an- 
nounced his  inability  to  comply  with  this 
procedure.     It  was  then  that  the  whole 
question  of  preferential  payment  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  The  Hague.     In  Caracas 
President  Castro  has  put  down  a  small 
revolution,  tho  General  Matos,  the  revo- 
lutionary leader,  is  reported  back  on 
Venezuelan  soil.    Matos,  however,  is  not 
expected  to  make  any  serious  trouble,  as 
Castro  is  placating  the  revolutionists  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  and  only  last 
week  he  reconstructed  his  cabinet  by 
appointing  in  it  representatives  of  the 
"  El   Mocho "  party  and  the   Spanish 
aristocracy  of  the  republic. 

J* 

j^ ,.  V,      The  Irish  Land  bill  passed  its 

Affairs  second  readmg  m  the  House  or 
Commons  on  May  7th  by  a  vote 
of  443  to  26.  A  number  of  prominent 
members  spoke  on  the  bill  during  the 
afternoon  preceding  the  vote.  Mr.  Healy 
said  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of 
peace  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Ulster  members.  Mr. John 
Morley,  Liberal,  congratulated  the  Irish 
Party  on  their  success  after  the  year's 
Ijattle.  He  described  the  bill  as  a  revo- 
lutionary extension  of  the  land  purchase 
system.  He  had  never  known  a  bill  that 
could  be  so  riddled  with  objections,  and 
the  remedies  it  proposed  were  abnormal, 
but  it  was  the  outcome  of  necessity  and 
therefore  he  would  support  it.  He  added 
that  the  bill  marked  the  collapse  of  the 
system  by  which  England  had  governed 
Ireland  since  the  union.  In  concluding 
the  debate  Mr.  Wyndham  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  what  he  called  the  "  bogy  of 
home  rule."  Many  of  the  points  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  said,  were 


matters  which  could  better  be  discussed 
in  committee.  His  speech  left  the  im- 
pression that  the  Government  was  will- 
ing to  consider  any  reasonable  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. — Subscriptions  to  the 
Transvaal  loan  closed  on  May  9th  and 
showed  that  the  loan  was  exceedingly 
popular.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggre- 
gate subscribed  was  somewhere  between 
vH;6,ooo, 000,000  and  $7,500,000,000.  The 
Rothschilds  alone  applied  for  $450,- 
000,000. 

,.,       ^    ,     ,      In    a   recent    dispute   be- 
New  Zealand  ,  ^        ,       , 

,   .     ^    ,.       t  w  e  e  n    the    carpenters 
and  Australia  .  11.1 

union  and   their   employ- 
ers in  New  Zealand,  the  Court  ofArbi- 
tration   decided  that  the  rate  of   wages 
should  be  fixed  at  i  shilling  4  pence  per 
hour  for  the  next  two  years.     The  men 
had  asked  for  i  shilling  6  pence  an  hour, 
and   being   dissatisfied   with   the   award 
of  the  court  held  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  matter.     The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said  that  the  judge  had  not  con- 
sidered the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
rent  in  the  district  concerned,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  carried  denouncing  the  award 
as    entirely   contrary   to   the   weight   of 
evidence    adduced,    and    declaring    the 
court   itself   in    its    present   constitution 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  work- 
ers.     Later    a    meeting    of     the    em- 
ployers was  held,  and  deputations  both 
of    employers    and    employees    waited 
on  the  ministers.   The  Premier,  who  is 
also  Minister  for  Labor,  recognized  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  indicated 
that   inspectors   would   be   appointed   to 
see  that  the  awards  of  the  court  were 
carried  out.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
delays  in  the  court  are  exasperating,  as 
the  court  is  crowded  with  work  and  has 
necessarily  fallen  behind.     Two  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  to  improve  its  effi- 
ciency  in   this    respect.      One,   that   the 
president  of  the  court,  who  is  now  one 
of   the   judges   of  the   Supreme   Bench, 
should  be  relieved  from  his  other  legal 
duties;  the  other,  that  a  second  judge 
should  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  arbitration  of  the  court. — A  dispute 
between    the    Victoria    Government    in 
Australia  and  the  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment railroads  has  led  to  a  strike  and 
the  general  tying  up  of  the  roads.     The 
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employees  of  these  roads  are  regarded  as 
civil  servants  and  the  Government  in- 
sisted that  their  nnion  should  not  affiliate 
with  the  Trades'  1  lall.  altho  there  was  no 
objection  to  their  own  independent  asso- 
ciation. The  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  railroad  employees 
should  not  enter  into  relations  which  would 
oblige  them  to  strike  in  sympathy  with 
other  trades  affiliated  with  the  Trades' 
Hall.  The  Government,  therefore,  noti- 
fied the  railroad  men  that  unless  they 
withdrew  from  the  Trades'  Hall  before 
May  1 2th  they  would  be  dismissed.  The 
Engineers'  Association  replied  that  un- 
less the  Government  withdrew  its  notifi- 
cation before  5  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  May  8th  they  would  strike  at  mid- 
night. Accordingly  at  midnight  the  men 
struck,  leaving  their  engines  at  whatever 
point  they  happened  to  be.  About  11,000 
railroad  men  are  involved  in  the  dispute, 
and  over  3,000  miles  of  railroad  are  af- 
fected by  the  strike.  Already  the  price 
of  provisions  has  gone  up.  Public  meet- 
ings are  held  to  discuss  the  situation  and 
a  special  session  of  Parliament  has  been 
called. 


Great  Britain  and 
the   Persian  Gulf 


In  connection  with 
the  German  under- 
taking to  build  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  which  may  seek  an 
outlet  at  Koweyt  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  with  the  commercial  concessions 
which  Russia  has  obtained  in  Persia, 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain's  rights  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as- 
sumes great  significance.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  on  May  5th  Lord  Lansdowne 
proclaimed  what  has  been  called  by  the 
London  papers  England's  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

"  I  say  without  hesitation,"  were  his  words, 
"  that  we  should  regard  the  establishment  of 
a  naval  base  or  a  fortified  port  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a  very  grave 
menace  to  British  interests,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly resist  it  with  all  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal." 

This  statement  was  made  in  a  speech 
reviewing  the  situation  there  and  con- 
tending that  Great  Britain  held  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  different  from 
that  held  by  other  countries.  It  was 
owing  to  British  capital  and  enterprise 


that  the  gulf  was  now  open  to  com- 
merce, and  Great  Britain's  predomi- 
nance there  was  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  her  sea  route  to  India. 


The  Balkan     ^^  ^  generally  admitted  by 

cu,_»: foreigners  in   Salonika  thai 

Situation  ,         °p>      1-1 

the      I  urkish     troops     have 

acted  with  a  good  deal  of  self-restraint 
in  regard  to  the  explosions  which  re- 
cently destroyed  the  Ottoman  Bank  and 
other  buildings.  There  has  been  no  gen- 
eral massacre  of  Bulgarians,  and  in  all 
only  about  100  of  the  insurrectionists 
were  shot  down.  The  first  explosion  on 
the  day  when  the  bombs  were  thrown 
broke  the  main  gas  pipe  and  plunged  the 
whole  city  in  darkness.  In  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  Turkish  troops  fired 
into  the  Bulgarian  throng,  but  not  with 
very  deadly  results.  An  Italian  squadron 
has  been  sent  to  Salonika,  and  Germany 
and  France  have  also  sent  men-of-war  to 
help  preserve  order  in  the  city.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bomb  throwing  is  not  known. 
The  Turks  declare  that  the  motive  was 
to  provoke  a  general  massacre,  and  thus 
assist  the  Bulgarian  cause  by  exciting 
general  sympathy.  Others  say  it  was  a 
piece  of  spite  against  the  Powers  for 
neglecting  to  assist  the  Macedonians,  and 
yet  others  maintain  that  it  was  a  plot  to 
seize  the  weakened  garrison  and  take 
possession  of  the  town.  The  city  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  complete  panic.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Turks  are  in  terror  of 
further  explosions,  and  the  Bulgarians 
look  for  a  universal  massacre  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  foreigners  in  the  town  are 
also  uneasy,  owing  to  the  sense  of  in- 
security. So  far  the  Turks  have  not 
retaliated  in  a  general  way,  but  a  spark 
at  any  moment  may  arouse  their  venge- 
ful passions.  Turkey,  being  much  irri- 
tated by  the  act  of  the  Bulgarians,  has 
sent  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
declaring  in  strong  language  that  the 
Porte  holds  that  country  responsible  for 
the  outrages  due  to  the  freedom  given 
by  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the 
Macedonian  agitators.  No  reply  at  this 
time  has  been  sent  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  describes  vividly  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Uskub,  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  retained  for  some  time.    He  was 
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told  that  no  Christian,  especially  a  for- 
eigner, would  be  safe  among  the  Turk- 
ish troops  in  Albania  and  was  counseled 
against  going  thither.  The  spirit  of  the 
Albanians  is  made  clear  by  the  public 
crier  of  the  commune,  who  proclaims : 

"  Listen,  my  brothers !  You  must  be  ready 
for  holy  war.  When  you  hear  the  second  time 
the  voice  of  the  public  crier,  Mecho,  gather, 
great  and  small,  all  ages  between  seven  and 
seventy,  and  range  yourselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  those  who  have  blood  debts,  who  have 
nothing  to  fear.  God  and  country  will  pardon 
them.  Seven  kings  of  Europe  are  banded  to- 
gether, but  we  do  not  fear  them,  nor  would  they 
frighten  us  if  they  were  seventy  or  as  many 


more. 


The  Albanians  are  a  hardy,  well  armed 
highland  people,  who  may  bring  from 
50,000  to  100,000  lighting  men  into  the 
conflict,  and  even  a  greater  number  if 
they  succeed  in  the  first  uprising.  They 
are  without  organization,  but  have  abun- 
dant supplies,  and  could  easily  obtain 
arms  and  ammunition  from  those  in  sym- 
pathv  with  them. 

^      .         ,      The     situation     in     Man- 
Russia  and        ,       .      .     ,         .11-  1 
.,      ,     .       churia  is  bewildermg,  and 
Manchuria       ,,               ,                       •    r 

the     only     sure     mierence 

from  the  news  is  that  Russia  is  trying 
in  some  way  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  her  rivals.  Early  last  week  it  be- 
came known  that,  despite  the  denial  of 
the  Russian  Government,  Russia  had 
actually  inade  the  demands  on  China 
as  reported.  The  document  which  em- 
bodied these  demands  is  long  and  in 
places  vague.  It  begins  by  pointing 
out  that  Russia  and  China  have  been 
friendly  neighbors  for  over  two  cen- 
turies, with  a  conterminous  frontier  of 
3,000  miles.  Russia  therefore  would 
deplore  the  interference  of  strangers  in 
the  afifair,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  guard 
against  alien  interference  in  Man- 
churia, where  she  has  sacrificed  so 
many  lives  and  so  much  money,  in  or- 
der to  restore  the  Chinese  lawful  au- 
thority. She  declares  that  by  right  of 
conquest  she  might  annex  Manchuria, 
but  will  restore  the  provinces  of  Muk- 
den and  Kirin  and  the  port  of  New- 
Chwang,  in  case  China  gives  assur- 
ances in  regard  to  the  demands  made 
by  Russia  upon  her.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  document  did  not  absolutely 
pro]ii])it  the  opening  of  now  ports  and 


the  admission  of  more  foreign  consuls, 
but  only  stipulated  that  these  steps 
should  not  be  taken  without  th.e  con- 
sent of  Russia.  Much  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence and  conversation  is  going 
on  between  the  Governments  of  this 
country  and  Russia,  but  most  of  this 
correspondence  has,  of  course,  not  been 
made  public.  On  the  8th  of  May,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  Governments 
concerned,  Russia  reoccupied  New- 
Chwang  with  a  large  force,  and  also  in- 
stalled garrisons  in  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liau  River.  A  consider- 
able number  of  troops  was  ordered  to 
reoccupy  Tien-Chwang-Tai,  and  the 
Russians  had  14,000  troops  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Liau  River  and  Port 
Arthur.  It  was  said  that  they  had  be- 
gun to  construct  forts  on  the  hills  near 
Liau-Yung,  and  had  ordered  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to 
New-Chwang.  This  move  of  Russia 
was  commonly  interpreted  as  a  de- 
liberate defiance  against  the  Powers  in- 
terested in  Manchuria.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  Russian  troops  took 
again  their  strategical  position  just 
when  naval  reinforcements  were  reach- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-Li,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  troops  had  been  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  only  to  avert  sus- 
picion until  the  squadron  was  at  hand. 
The  Chinese  authorities  were  in  a  state 
of  apparent  perplexity  and  alarm. 
Prince  Ching,  the  grand  secretary,  se- 
cured a  five  days'  leave  of  absence, 
which  is  described  as  a  common  pre- 
text of  Chinese  officials  who  wish 
to  avoid  any  vexatious  situation.  On 
the  next  day,  however.  May  9th,  came 
the  news  that  Russia  had  immediately 
retired  from  New-Chwang.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  mysterious,  assuming 
somewhat  the  look  of  the  King  of 
France  and  his  soldiers  in  the  nursery 
rime.  The  situation,  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  troops  form  New-Chwang, 
became  as  it  was  when  Russia  first  dis- 
claimed any  illegal  purposes.  In  an 
interview  with  Secretary  Hay,  Count 
Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  de- 
clared that  when  the  whole  truth  was 
known  it  would  be  found  that  Russia 
had  not  violated  a  single  pledge  made 
to  any  nation,  and  that  moreover  what- 
ever steps  she  had  taken  in  Manchuria 
were  only  in  sclf-dcfcnse. 


My    Cause 

By  Upton  Sinclair 

f'l'ho  the  authorship  of  "The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling"  luis    Ix-en    guessed    by    several    persons 

acquainted  with  Mr.  Sinclair's  other  work,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  print iujj  here  the  first  authentic  an- 
nouncement of  that  fact  from  the  writer  himself.  Those  whose  curiositj'  was  aroused  by  that  unysual 
i)Ook  will  be  further  interested  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  struggling  unrecognized 
geniuses  of  whom  "  Arthur  Stirling  "  may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  type.  Wo  comment  on  the 
"Cause"  In  our  editorial  columns. — Editor.] 

I      UPTON     SINCLAIR,     would  -  be  sequence  except  the  coming  into  it  of  a 

singer   and   penniless   rat,   having  new  ideal. 

for   seven   years    waged   day   and  I   have  four  things    to    write    about: 

night  with  society  a  life-and-death  struggle  First,  ''The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling;  " 

for  the  existence  of  my  soul ;  and  having  second,  ''  The  American  ;  "  third,  "  The 

now  definitely  and  irrevocably  consum-  Sinclair     Press,"     and,     fourth,     *'  My 

mated  a  victory — having  routed  my  last  Cause." 

foe  and  shattered  my  last  chain  and  made  I. 

myself   master   of   my  own   life:    being  I  presume  that  people  who  have  read 

in   body  very   weak   and   in   heart   very  "  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling "  will 

weary,   but  in   will  yet   infinitely   deter-  wish  to  know  how  and  when  and  why  I 

mined,   have   sat  myself   down   to  com-  wrote    it,    how    true    it    is,    and    so    on. 

pose  this  letter  to  the  world,  before  tak-  The    little    cook-house    was    true,    and 

ing  my  departure  for  a  long  sojourn  in  the    talks    with    the    publishers,    and    in 

the  blessed  regions  of  my  own  Spirit.  particular  the  incident  with  the  dishonest 

I  should  not  write  a  letter  to  the  world  editor  happened  in  every  smallest  detail 

for  the  purpose  of  setting  myself  right;  word  for  word  as  described.     A  number 

being  *'  lord  of  a  thousand  dollars,"  the  of  the  other  external  events  are  my  im- 

world  no  longer  exists   for  me.     What  aginings  concerning  the  life  of  a  young 

people  think  of  me  is  not  whispered  in  man  whom  I  met  once  or  twice,  and  of 

the  forests  that  I  love,  and  I  have  read  whom  I  heard  a  poet    who    would    be 

my  last  review,  and  waited  upon  my  last  named  as  the  most  eminent  in  this  coun- 

publisher,   and   cringed   before   my   last  try  say  that  he  had  written  lines  that  had 

rejection.    The  sole  reason  for  my  writ-  not  been  surpassed  by  one  of  his  years 

ing  is  that  in  that  world  there  are  surely  since   Keats.     He  was   a  waiter   and   a 

others,  born  to  sing  and  to  worship,  as  snow  shoveler,  has  sought  in  vain  among 

I  was  born  to  sing  and  to  worship,  but  the  publishers,  and  is  now  dying  by  inches 

born  less  capable  than  I  in  the  world's  as  a  clerk. 

low  way — less  willing  to  fight  the  world  Upon  its  inner  side  *'  The  Journal  of 

with  its  own  weapons — less  cunning,  less  Arthur  Stirling  "  is  a  record  of  my  own 

unprincipled,    than    I.      For   such   there  sufferings  and  despairs  ;  it  is  the  frenzied 

being  in  the  place  from  which   I   have  scream  which  the  world  wrung  from  my 

escaped   no   salvation,  and  no   prospect,  crushed   and   maddened   spirit.      I   have 

save  to  be  stewed  and  mashed  in  misery  been  trying  for  some  seven  years  to  exist 

for  a  lifetime,  as  I  for  seven  long  years,  in  this  world  as  a  literary  man  with  a 

I  could  not  greet  my  Muse  until  I  had  faith ;  the  story  is  painful,  and  will  be 

flung  my  banner  wide  and  declared  my-  spared  to  readers  of  The  Independent, 

self  to  men.  having  been  told  before  in  my  article,  "  A 

My   Cause!     You  laugh    at    me,    no  Review   of   Reviews"    (February   26th, 

doubt,  but  some  day  you  will  heed  me;  1902),  and  in  the  anonymous  "  Confes- 

and  meanwhile  here  and   there  may  be  sions  of  a  Young  Author"   (November 

one  who   will   recognize   this   letter   for  20th,  1902).     Suffice  to  say  that  I  found 

what  it  is — the  coming  into  the   world  myself  in  a  position  where  I  had  either 

of  a  new  ideal.   Nothing  ever  happens  in  to  compromise  or  to  die  of  starvation ; 

this  world  that  is  of  the  remotest  con-  and    the    long    struggle    culminated    in 
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"  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling."  I 
remember  saying  to  myself  alone  one 
day:  ''This  literary  world,  I'll  get  it 
by  the  throat  and  shake  it,  and  if  I  can't 
get  some  money  out  of  it  any  other  way 
I'll  get  it  by  scaring  it  to  death." 

I  went  away  early  in  April,  1902,  into 
far-off  Canada.  I  had  only  a  tent;  I 
put  that  up  in  the  woods  one  wintry  day 
and  flung  myself  at  the  task.  There  is 
a  portion  of  the  book,  pages  3i7-347» 
which  I  wrote  between  the  hours  of  five 
o'clock  one  afternoon  and  one  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  sitting  swaddled  in  blan- 
kets, and  without  laying  down  my  pen ; 
during  the  night  the  thermometer  went 
to  seventeen  degrees,  and  a  glass  of  water 
at  my  side  froze  solid. 

I  finished  the  book  in  six  weeks,  at  one 
dash ;  when  it  was  all  done  I  hit  on  the 
thought  of  making  the  world  think  it 
was  true.  It  was  then  very  easy,  for  I 
had  put  myself  into  it  so  completely  that 
I  believed  in  Stirling,  and  no  longer  be- 
lieved in  myself.  I  knew  that  the  hoax 
would  cost  me  my  reputation  and  the 
respect  of  all  decent  people ;  but  that  did 
not  matter,  for  I  have  not  been  favored 
with  the  acquaintance  of  many  decent 
])eople,  and  am  not  obliged  to  hear  what 
the  world  thinks  of  me.  Besides,  I  would 
cheerfully  have  robbed  a  bank,  or  sand- 
bagged a  millionaire,  had  my  task  been 
possible  in  no  other  way.  My  one  desire 
was  to  raise  a  sensation,  first  to  sell  the 
book,  of  course,  and,  second,  to  give  me 
a  standing  ground  from  which  to  begin 
the  agitation  of  My  Cause.  The  full 
responsibility  rests  with  me ;  no  one  can 
share  the  blame  except  two  or  three  mis- 
chievous young  friends,  who  kept  the 
reporters  flying  around  for  a  good  many 
months,  seeking  out  new  details  about 
poor  "  Arthur."  If  there  be  any  critic 
disposed  to  take  the  trouble  to  quarrel 
with  all  this,  I  content  myself  with  re- 
marking that  I  came  to  this  world  with 
a  heart  running  over  with  love  and  trust. 
and  that  this  world  has  not  shown  itself 
as  a  good  friend  to  me ;  and  having  met 
it  in  its  own  way,  and  beaten  it  with  its 
own  weapons,  its  anger  is  to  me  no  great 
matter,  and  I  go  my  way  rejoicing,  and 
singing  to  all  the  stars. 
II. 

The  second  matter  is  *'  The  Ameri- 
can."   I  would  not  mention  "  The  Amer- 


ican "  at  all,  except  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  other  things.  ''  The  American  " 
is  to  be  my  life  work,  and  it  is  the  shrine 
before  which  I  have  sacrificed  my  love, 
my  reputation,  and  a  portion  of  my 
health  and  power  of  working.  ''  The 
American  "  is  to  be  a  three-volume  novel, 
an  attempt  to  make  an  imaginative  pic- 
ture of  the  Civil  War,  to  place  it  with  its 
agonies  and  its  terrors  as  a  living  reality 
before  mankind.  The  Civil  War  is  to  me 
the  greatest  art- theme  now  unpre- 
empted ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
efforts  of  the  human  spirit  in  all  history, 
and  it  has  been  forty  years  before  the 
world  and  is  still  any  man's  property. 
I  hope  to  give  the  next  four  or  five  year^ 
of  my  life  to  the  task  of  reading  it.  It 
is  my  hope  to  do  what  one  man  can  to 
make  known  to  the  men  of  our  day  the 
sacredness  of  this  Republic,  the  blood 
and  the  tears  and  the  agonies  that  sealed 
its  foundation-stones.  The  future  of 
the  world  lies  in  this  Republic;  and  it 
faces  perils  to-day. 

III. 

It  is  for  this  that  I  announce  "  The 
Sinclair  Press."  If  there  is  to  be  new 
life  and  new  righteousness  in  this  land,  it 
must  come  from  the  new  artists ;  and 
whatever  of  power  my  prayers  may  bring 
forth,  this  one  thing  I  can  do,  and 
nothing  can  stop  me ;  I  can  put  before 
this  people  a  true  ideal.  The  peril  of 
the  Republic  to-day  is  a  gigantic,  all- 
consuming,  all-debasing  Materialism ; 
and  perhaps  I  shall  raise  up  a  band  of 
youths  to  go  forth  with  me  to  fight  it, 
but  in  any  case — with  companions  or 
without  them — /  go.  The  deepest  fact 
of  my  nature,  as  I  know  it,  is  a  fiery, 
savage  hatred  of  Wealth,  and  of  all  that 
Wealth  stands  for ;  and  others  may  do  as 
they  will,  but  I  and  mine  shall  be  free 
from  it,  and  from  every  taint  of  it,  and 
the  fact  shall  be  branded  upon  my  fore- 
head, and  upon  the  lintels  of  my  door. 
There  shall  be  one  man  standing  before 
this  people  with  heart  as  white  as  snow ; 
one  man  who  sleeps  upon  a  canvas  cot 
and  writes  upon  a  pine  table  and  lives  in 
a  tent  or  a  shanty;  one  man  to  whom 
jewels  and  fine  raiment,  wines,  tobaccos 
and  rich  foods,  horses  and  carriages  and 
servants  and  houses  and  ornaments  are 
foul  ordure  from  which  he  has  swept 
clean  his  soul ;  one  man  who  lives  alto- 
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gether  for  the  Spirit,  for  worship  and 
love  and  beauty,  and  the  service  of  man- 
kind. Some  day,  just  as  soon  as  I  have 
the  money  that  is  needed,  every  line  that 
I  write  will  be  published  by  this  publish- 
ing-house of  my  dream — ''  The  Sinclair 
Press ;  "  and  every  man  who  buys  a  book 
of  mine  will  know  that  he  pays  for  it 
just  what  it  has  cost  to  create  it  for  him 
— the  printing  and  handling  of  it,  and 
what  the  author  needed  for  food  and 
shelter,  and  for  books  and  music. 

IV. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  last  of  my 
themes — to  My  Cause.  Perhaps  after 
all  I  shall  never  do  this  beautiful  thing, 
perhaps  my  Civil  War  novel  may  never 
be  sold  for  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  volume, 
instead  of  what  other  novels  cost,  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  volume ;  the  latter  price 
will  prevail  if  I  make  the  discovery  that 
in  no  other  way  can  I  induce  men  to  con- 
tribute to  My  Cause.  My  Cause  is  the 
Cause  of  a  man  who  has  never  yet  been 
defeated,  and  whose  whole  being  is  one 
all-devouring,  God-given,  holy  purpose. 
And  this  Cause  he  will  fight  for  while 
there  is  breath  in  his  body  and  power  in 
his  soul ;  and  if  he  cannot  make  the 
cultured  and  the  wealthy  support  it,  he 
will  do  it  with  the  earnings  of  all  his 
own  life;  and  if  they  do  not  suffice,  he 
will  raise  up  sons  and  daughters  of  his 
own  to  go  on  with  the  task.  It  matters 
not  to  him  if  not  one  single  man  who 
reads  this  paper  believes  that  he  is  right ; 
this  is  his  Revelation,  and  it  is  for  the 
world  to  recognize  it. 

You  do  not  understand,  for  you  have 
not  the  memory  of  the  midnight  hour 
when  I  knelt  with  a  fire  of  anguish  in 
my  soul  and  hot  tears  upon  my  cheeks, 
and  registered  my  vow :  So  help  me 
Almighty  God  and  His  angels,  if  I  come 
out  of  this  torture-house  alive,  never  will 
I  rest  in  this  world  again  until  I  have 
saved  the  man  who  comes  after  me !  Un- 
til I  have  made  it  impossible  for  a  human 
soul  to  suffer  the  shame  that  I  have  suf- 
fered in  this  life!  Until  I  have  made  it 
impossible  for  joy  and  tenderness  and 
rapture  and  awe  to  be  lashed  and  spit 
upon  and  trampled  and  mashed  into 
annihilation  as  mine  have  been !  Until 
I  have  made  this  world  a  place  in  which 
a  young  artist  can  live  1 


There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  my  own 
case — it  is  an  old,  old  story,  as  old  as  the 
first  inspiration.  When  I  write  the  book 
of  My  Cause  I  shall  seek  out  the  witness 
of  the  poor  ones  who  were  tortured,  and 
of  the  rich  ones  who  grew  in  peace,  and 
it  will  be  no  great  task  to  quote  the  words 
of  every  inspired  singer  who  ever  brought 
a  new  message  to  men.  I  shall  seek  out 
the  unknown  ones  who  went  down  into 
oblivion — who  knows  of  O'Shaughnessy, 
who  wrote  some  of  the  noblest  poems  that 
a  youth  ever  wrote  in  English,  and  was 
dried  up  into  a  cataloguer  of  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum?  And  even 
among  the  great  ones,  who  ever  realizes 
what  was  made  of  them  by  the  world's 
brutality?  Who  ever  realizes  how  Eng- 
land ruined  utterly  the  most  inspired 
prophet  of  her  literature  in  this  century 
by  early  starvation  and  insult?  I  mean 
Carlyle ;  and  any  man  who  will  use  his 
mind  can  see  that  it  was  nothing  but 
physical  deprivation  and  drudgery  that 
shattered  his  health  and  his  temper,  and 
turned  him  into  a  common  scold.  How 
many  tears  and  how  much  anguish  do 
you  think  it  took  to  change  the  drunken 
seer  of  Sartor  Resartus  into  the  plodding 
chronicler  of  the  court  scandals  of 
Frederick  the  Great? 

And  Keats,  my  Keats !  I  read  some 
prattle,  apropos  of  "  The  Journal  of  Ar- 
thur Stirling  " — "  we  trust  that  nobody 
with  sound  reasoning  powers  still  be- 
lieves that  Keats  was  killed  by  severe 
criticism  !  "  Killed  by  severe  criticism  ! 
And  what  was  it  that  killed  him,  if  it  was 
not  menial  toil  and  spiritual  starvation, 
insult,  neglect  and  an  inhospitable  cli- 
mate? And  what  are  these  things  but 
one  accursed  thing — lack  of  money  f  And 
how  was  he  to  get  money  except  by  mak- 
ing men  realize  that  they  were  crushing 
the  greatest  poet  that  England  had  seen 
in  a  century?  And  who  was  it  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  save  the  brutal 
Gifford  and  his  crew?  The  soul  that 
was  ''  snuffed  out  by  an  article !  "  And 
he  who  passed  the  foul  sneer  was  spend- 
ing every  year  in  debaucheries  and  in- 
anities enough  to  have  saved  a  thousand 
true  men  such  as  Keats! 

I  say  that  you,  the  world,  have  got  to 
realize  that  there  exists  an  evil,  and  a 
foul  one ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  cleaned  off  the   face  of  God*s   fair 
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earth.    You  have  got  to  realize  just  what  this  day    forth    I    should  write  what  1 

part  is  played  in  civilization  by  the  poet,  want ! 

the  revealer  of  new  joy  and  beauty,  and  And  you  who  want  to  know  what  My 
the  fountain  of  new  spiritual  impulse.  Cause  is — I  sum  it  up  for  you  in  this 
And  you  have  got  to  realize  that  no  mat-  one  sentence  :  That  the  salvation  of 
ter  how  much  may  be  the  trouble  and  the  American  literature  depends  upon  the 
cost,  so  long  as  you  allow  this  most  saving  of  the  young  author  from  the 
precious  jewel  from  God's  treasure-house  brutalizing  slavery  of  "  What  the  Public 
to  be  trampled  into  the  mire,  you  are  a  Wants."  It  is  my  thesis  that  the  thing 
brutal  and  a  hideous  and  an  uncivilized  which  we  call  "  the  world  "  never  has 
society.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  there  is  been  and  never  can  be  such  that  the  man 
a  certain  type  of  genius — the  Keats  and  of  genius  should  be  submitted  to  its  con- 
the  Shelley  type,  in  some  respects  the  trol ;  that  "  control  "  is  the  shame  and 
most  precious  of  all — which  is  altogether  the  blot  and  the  agony  of  the  long,  long 
consumed  with  its  own  fire,  and  which  story  of  literature.  It  always  has  been 
may  be  broken  like  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel,  possible,  and  always  will  be  possible,  in 
by  a  few  years  of  the  savage  sordidness  no  way  but  one — by  the  world's  denying 
of  this  world.  There  have  been  yet  others  to  the  man  of  genius  a  living,  and  a 
whose  message  was  so  high  and  precious  chance  to  do  his  work,  unless  he  will 
that  it  took  men  half  a  century  to  under-  conform  to  its  ways.  I  am  not  able  to 
stand  it ;  and  you,  the  literary  world,  conceive  how  all  the  criticisms  that  all 
spend  your  time  in  weeping  about  the  the  critics  in  all  the  universe  could  write 
agonies  that  such  have  borne  in  the  past,  in  all  their  lifetimes  could  matter  thr" 
and  never  think  that  the  same  thing  must  snapping  of  a  finger  to  a  true  author — 
inevitably  be  going  on  in  the  world  this  for  any  reason  but  the  shameful  one  of  * 
very  hour.  It  is  a  fact  that  never  in  his-  money.  "  What  harm,"  asked  Johnson, 
tory  was  there  less  chance  for  such  a  man  "  does  it  do  a  man  to  call  him  Holo- 
than  to-day ;  that .  never  in  history  has  femes  ?  "  None  whatever,  it's  fun  for 
the  literary  world  been  more  utterly  mas-  him  ;  save  only  that  by  calling  him 
tered  by  the  ideals  of  the  market-place,  Holofernes  you  keep  the  public  from  buy- 
more  sunk  in  tameness  and  convention-  ing  his  books,  and  turn  him  out  to  herd 
ality.  with  your  beggars.  The  business  of  the 
I  have  been  through  it  all,  and  what  man  who  would  live  the  imaginative  life 
you  think  about  it  makes  no  difiference  is  to  build  up  joy  and  power  in  his  own 
in  the  world — /  know!  I  have  talked  soul;  and  where  in  this  world  can  a  man 
to  nearly  every  publisher  and  magazine  get  bread  and  butter  for  doing  that?  It 
editor  in  this  country,  and  I  speak  about  is  commonly  assumed  that  he  can  do  it 
the  struggling  author  as  one  having  au-  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  and  spend 
thority.  He  finds  himself  in  just  this  the  rest  of  his  time  reviewing  common- 
situation — with  a  wall  of  adamant  before  place  books,  or  investigating  the  latest 
him  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  and  as  murder  for  a  newspaper.  But  suppose 
long  as  around  the  world.  That  wall  that  the  hunger  of  his  heart  be  such  that 
is  called,  "  What  the  Public  Wants"!  he  has  only  one  purpose,  and  one  power, 
And  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hun-  and  one  interest  in  life?  In  that  case  he 
dred  who  come  to  it  turn  back,  and  of  can  but  die,  as  Keats  died,  and  Chatter- 
those  who  dare  it,  ninety-nine  out  of  ton ;  as  Shelley  or  Tennyson  would  have 
every  hundred  die  like  dogs ;  and  the  ten-  died  had  they  been  penniless  and  without 
thousandth  man  who  gets  over    leaves  friends. 

behind  him  half  his  health,  and  all  of        Quite  recently  Mr.  Carnegie  has  en- 

his  joy  and  sweetness  of  soul.    I  am  that  dowed  an  institution  for  the  furthering  ^ 

ten-thousandth    man,    and    I    could    not  of  scientific  research;  and  it  seemed  to  1 

count  the  times  in  the  last  few  days  that  me  a  significant  event.     It    is    granted,  1 

I  have  raised  my  hands  to  the  sky  and  then,  that  a  man  of  science  can  be  helped 

cried  out  that  I  need  no  more  think  of  to  his   achievement;   it   is   granted   that 

"  What    the    Public    Wants  " !     That  I  he  needs  to  be  set   free— that  it  is  not 

need  no  more  let  any  man  tell  me  "  What  right  to  ask  him  to  teach  a  school   or 

the    Public   Wants  " !     That   now   from  keep  a  corner  grocery  while  he  searches 
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the  stars  and  the  seasons !     And  he  can  and  grows,  the  money  to  give  him  fooa 

be  recognized,  then,  as  a  servant  of  so-  and   shelter  and  set  him   free  to  be  an 

ciety,  and  one  whom   society  can   sup-  artist. 

port !     And  also  it  is  possible  to  find        Now  that  is  My  Cause,    and    I    am 

him  out ;  and  a  level-headed  man  of  busi-  foolish  enough  to  think  that  there  is  no 

ness  thinks  it  worth  while  to  spend  ten  cause  of  such  importance  now  before  the 

million  dollars  at  the  task !  And,  ah,  dear  world.     I  think  that  if  it  were  done,  its 

God,  what  a  satire  it  is  upon  your  civil-  effect  upon  American  literature  would  in 

ization !     The  man  of  science  improves  ten  years  be  discernible  to  every  eye.     It 

your  health  or  your  crops  or  your  tele-  would  end  at  one    blow    the    shameful 

phones,  all  of  which  you  are  glad  to  have  tyranny  of  the  populace  over  the  literary 

done ;  the  poor  devil  who  happens  to  be  a  man ;  and  it  would  make  possible  the  sur- 

man  of  genius  improves  nothing  but  your  vival  of  an  original  and  uncompromising 

souls,  about  which  you  care  not  a  snap  talent  in  our  society,  a  thing  which — ex- 

of  your  fingers.    And  so  you  cannot  trust  cept  in  the  case  of  a  novelist — is  at  pres- 

him,  and  you  cannot  find  him,  and  yon  ent  by  no  remotest  possibility  conceivable, 

leave  him  to  die  as  you  do  your  outcast  Had  it  been  in  existence  during  the  last 

curs !    And  there  is  nobody  but  one  ob-  century,   our   possession    of    the   sacred 

scure  scribbler  who  takes  the  trouble  to  message  of  Wordsworth  need  not  have 

plead  his  cause  !*  been  conditioned  upon  the  bequest  of  an 

Now,  I   am  not  writing  this  to  con-  intelligent  friend ;  the  soul  of  John  Keats 

vince  any  one ;  the  Right  and  I  are  a  need  never  have  been  "  snuffed  out  by  an 

majority,  and  we  can  bide  our  time.     1  article ;"  and  Thomas  Carlyle  need  never 

merely  say  that  before  I  go  out  of  this  have  shattered  his  health  and  his  temper, 

world,  God  willing,  I  shall  have  founded  and  sunk  to  the  court  scandals  of  Fred- 

in  it  the  "  American  University  of  Liter-  erick  the  Great.    Were  it  in  existence  to- 

ature,"  with  a  proper  endowment,  and  a  day  a  certain  exquisite  poet  that  I  know 

Board    of    Trustees    consisting    of    the  need  not  be  dying  by  inches  as  a  clerk; 

noblest  and  truest  and  most  reverent  of  and  also,  what  may  interest  a  few,  the 

the  literary  men  of    the    time  ;    it    will  world  need  never  have  been  troubled  with 

employ  a  corps  of  carefully  selected  and  "  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling." 
trained  readers  to  consider  every  manu-        As  I  say,  this  is  My  Cause,  and  there 

script  that  is  offered,  and  to  pass  upon  it  is  no  cause  like  it.    If  there  were  a  man 

precisely  as   a   publisher's   reader  does,  who  had  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  give 

Only  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  land,  there  is  no 

read,  and  the  standpoint  from  which  it  way  in  which  he  could  make  it  count  for 

will  be  judged,   will   be  not  What  the  so  much.    In  the  end,  all  things  that  are 

Public  Wants,  but  what  American  litera-  good  come  from  the  inspired  man ;  and 

ture  wants,   and  what  God  wants,  and  to    save    one    inspired    man    would    be 

what  beauty  and  truth  and  righteousness  greater  than  to  build  many  cities.     Ten 

want ;  whether  it  have  power  in  any  one  million  dollars  is  less  of  a  force  than  one 

of  a  thousand  forms,  whether  the  man  Shelley  or  one  Keats,   and  a  thousand 

who  wrote  it  is  a  man  whom  it  will  pay  libraries   are   less   of  a   force  than  one 

society  to  support.     And  if  so,  then  he  poem. 

will  be  granted,  for  as  long  as  he  works        I  am  not  unaware  of  the  chance  that 

~^o7  purposes  of  my  oVnTonce"^wrote~toTii  this  Seed  which  I  am  sowing  might  bear 

the  chief  universities  of  this  country  to  ask  if  they  its  beautiful    fruit  at  Once.      It   is  among 

would    award    a    fellowship    for    creative    literary  ,  .,.,..,  .        ,,.  ° 

work :  to  the  five  who  replied  that  it  was  worth  the  possibilities  that  some  intelligent  man 

while  to  make  application  I  did  so,  the  answer  be-  „r    ,,,p^uti     mi'o-Vif      I'f    flni*c    orfiVI^    ronlH 

ing  typified  by  this  letter,  from   the  dean  of  the  O^    weaitn    mignt,    II    tniS    article    COUm 

department    of    philosophy    of    the    University    of  be    broUP^ht    tO    his    notice,    be    mOVed    tO 
Pennsylvania;   "I   regret  to  say  that  the  Fellow-  •  i       .1         1  t.   •  .1 

ship  in  English,  for  which  you  make  application.  Consider  the  plan,     it  IS  among  the  pOSSl- 

has  been  awarded  to  another  applicant.     Perhaps  Kilifipo   fV,of    come   fnVnd    ni   thpir<;     <;nm« 

I  might  add  that  the  Group  Committee  in  English,  Dllines   inai   SOme   iriena   OI    tneirs,   SOm.. 

after    making    its    general    recommendation,    spoke  educator  Or  man  of  letters  Or  editor,  migfht 

with    much    appreciation    of    your    work,    but    ex-  1        •    ,  <    j  1      .  •, 

pressed  the  view,  in  which  the  Executive  Commit-  DC    interested    enOUgh    tO    Urge     it     UpOH 

tee  could  not  but  concur,  that  our  fellowships  are  fhf^m        Tt   ic  amnncr  flip  nncciKilifiVc   flnot 

designed  rather  to  enable  a  man  to  study   litera-  "^nem.      Jl  is  among  me  possiDUllieS   mai 

ture  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  than  to  main-  various  papers  might  take  it  Up,  and  lay 

tain  him  while  engaged  In  the  pursuit  of  literary  .1  ,,        1     r  .t.  ui*  j  t. 

work."  the  matter  before  the  public,  and  so  be- 
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gin  an  agitation.    It  is  among  the  possi-  the  woods  is  one  thing;  to  be  so  in  the 

biHties    that   some   of   the   authors   and  jeering  market-place    is    quite  another, 

others  to  whom  I   shall   send  this  arti-  Also  there  is  a  greater  good  that  it  can  do 

cle  might   write   me  their  opinions   for  me — that  the  very  madness  of  it  must  do 

me  to  use  in  calling  attention  to  the  plan,  to  My  Cause ;  let  me  cry  out  the  truth 

It  is  among  the  possibilities  that  various  now,  while  it  is  hot  within  me,  and  then  it 

true  lovers  of  books  might  write  to  me,  will  be  recorded  evidence,  and  I  can  point 

so  that  a  society  might  be  formed  and  to  it  to  show  in  the  future  the  rage  and 

funds  obtained  for  systematic  work.  the  pain  that  were  in  my  soul. 

All  these  fine  things  might  happen ;  I  have  talked  about  myself  in  this 
but  I  have  had  exulting  enthusiasms  be-  discourse,  and  I  have  told  all  my  private 
fore,  and  the  world  has  whacked  them,  affairs  ;  you  will  show  yourself  but  a  poor 
in  the  head  as  you  see  a  trapper  whack  fool  if  you  think  I  have  done  it  because 
his  catch.  And  so  my  expectation  is  that  I  like  to  talk  about  myself,  or  because  I 
this  article  will  be  laughed  at,  and  then  like  to  have  you  talk  about  me.  I  have 
forgotten ;  but  only  rest  assured  that  /  done  it  grimly,  and  with  clear  foresight, 
shall  not  forget  it.  The  years  will  go  I  design  this  article  to  sear  itself  into  the 
by,  and  I  shall  only  be  getting  ready  for  hearts  of  men,  good  and  evil.  What  I 
the  battle.  And  if  after  long  struggl-  write  may  not  please  you,  but  at  least  il 
the  world  still  holds  back,  why  then,  pain-  stirs  you,  and  you  will  not  soon  forget  it. 
fully  and  slowly,  the  task  will  be  done  And  you  may  sneer  at  it  now,  but  you 
with  my  own  hands.  Whatever  I  can  will  live  to  blush  for  the  sneer,  and  then 
make  the  public  pay  me  for  my  books  I  you  will  be  in  the  mood  that  I  wish,  and 
shall  gather  in  greedily,  and  it  shall  be-  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
long  to  that  young  author  who  can  best  that  there  is  at  present  no  means  of  ex- 
use  it.  And  by  and  by,  when  he  is  istence  provided  in  this  world  for  a  man 
mature,  he  can  repay  me  three-fold,  and  who  would  seek  the  hights.  I  am  such 
so  the  American  IJniversity  of  Literature  a  man,  single-hearted,  consecrated,  and 
will  be  founded  in  the  world's  despite,  uncompromising;  and  I  have  been  for 
I  have  won  greater  victories  than  this  years  in  this  most  enlightened  society  a 
in  my  day,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the  tramp,  and  an  outcast,  and  a  wretch.  And 
issue.  This  is  My  Cause !  now  I  boast  of  a  "  victory  " — after  end- 
******  less    waiting,    a    "  victory " ;    and    that 

And  so  I  finished  this  "  letter,"  and  means  that  I  have  the  price  of  a  board 

then    showed    it    to    advisers,    old    and  shanty  and  of  three  years  of  bread  and 

young.     "  Do  not  publish  it,"  they  said,  meat,  and  am  free  for  that  length  of  time 

"  it  is  suicide.     No  one    will    honor    it,  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  finish  the 

every  one  will  mock  at  it.     It  will  make  first  volume  of  "  The  American,"  if  my 

you  enemies — and  it  can  do  you  no  pos-  health  holds  out.    Of  course  I  am  going 

sible  good."     It  can  do  me  this  good,  it  to  do  it ;  and  considering  the  long  loneli- 

is  a  speaking  out  my  soul,  and  it  will  be  ness  which  I  have  before  me,  you  will 

something  to  me  in  my  later  years  that  perhaps    pardon    the    loquacity    of    my 

I  got  myself  well  laughed  at.    To  be  bold  article  and  call  it  square, 

in  your  inspiration  when  you  are  out  in  Princeton,  n.  j. 
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Creed 

By   Gertrude    Huntington    McGiffert 

But  this   my  need — 
A  Father  in  Heaven,  a  worthy  work  to  do. 
And  a  mighty  love  for  a  noble  heart  and  true- 
But  this  my  creed. 

Pelham^Manor,^N.  Y, 


The    Reli 


igious    Situation    in 


America 

By  Urbain  Gohi'er 

[Our  readei-s  need  uo  introduction  to  the  sprightly  M.  Gohler,  the  famous  French  Dreyfusard  and 
author  of  *•  The  Army  Against  the  Nation."  The  following  article  is  to  be  a  portion  of  a  book  on  the 
American  People  that  the  author  will  shortly  publish  In  I<^rauce.  He  collected  his  material  during  an 
extensive  trip  here  last  summer  and  autumn. — Editor.  1 

RELIGION  in  the  United  States  is  hour's  preaching.  In  the  hospitals  a 
certainly  in  evidence.  In  rail-  patient's  rehgion  is  noted  on  his  bulle- 
way  trains,  in  electric  trains,  on  tin-card,  and  the  direction  is  posted 
steamboats  and  in  restaurants  the  eye  that  in  event  of  a  dangerous  turn  the 
falls  upon  pious  texts,  posted  between  clergyman  should  be  summoned.  The 
the  bills  of  department  stores  and  in-  idea  of  a  man  without  any  religion  at 
vestment  agents.  In  the  crowded  dis-  all  never  enters  the  American  mind— 
tricts  of  every  large  town   are   to  be    at  least  not  the  official  mind.     Even  at 

Girard  College,  where  the  founder  left 
a  proviso  that  no  clergyman  should 
ever  enter  the  precincts,  the  adminis- 
trators have  built  a  chapel  and  provide 
a  sort  of  religious  service  conducted  by 
laymen. 

Having  once  conceded  this  preva- 
lence of  religion,  however,  one  finds 
the  greatest  latitude  in  its  practice. 
The  TJnited  States  is  the  land  of  toler- 
ance. Every  man  may  avow  his  own 
religion,  or  found  a  new  one,  if  that  suit 
him  better.  The  various  sects  have  at 
times  fallen  into  contentions  of  a  com- 
mercial nature ;  never  into  actual  vio- 
lence over  doctrine.  Up  to  the  present 
all  live  at  peace  with  a  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity truly  surprising.  In  the  hos- 
pitals where  I  saw  clerical  attendance 
provided  for  the  sick,  one  chapel  served 
for  all  denominations.  At  the  univer- 
sities, likewise,  one  chapel  serves  for 
all.  In  the  Quadrangle  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  I  have  heard  sermons 
not  only  from  every  Protestant  sect, 
but  even  from  a  Catholic  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  whose  sermon,  fol- 
lowing an  opening  service  that  was  a 
veritable  medley,  came  between  an  An- 
found  city  missions;  their  rooms,  glican  and  a  Lutheran  hymn.  Such  a 
adorned  with  religious  devices,  offer  scene  as  the  following  could  never  have 
free  sermons  for  the  evening  long,  in  occurred  in  Europe.  From  a  European 
competition  .with  the  saloons  and  low-  point  of  view,  it  is  one,  perhaps,  most 
class  music  halls  of  the  neighborhood ;  characteristic  of  American  life.  At 
respectable  and  well  dressed  women  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  Sunday,  a  visiting 
preside  at  the  organ  and  lead  the  sing-  clergyman  had  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
ing  of  hymns;  people  of  every  condi-  made  his  opening  prayer  when  a  man 
tion,  shop-people,  the  poorest  day-  stepped  up  and  said : 
laborers,  push  their  way  in,  join  in  the  '*  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  this  is  my 
singing,  and  listen  seriously  to  a  half    church  here." 
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"  What !  That  can't  be.  I  was  told 
to  come  here  and  preach.  I  am  from 
the  Baptist  seminary." 

'*  The  Baptist  Church  is  just  across 
the  way.  This  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church." 

**  Well,  brother,  Fm  afraid  you  are 
in  a  bad  stall !  " 

There  was  a  laugh ;  each  went  to  his 
proper  place,  and  the  services  went  on. 
In  Europe  there  would  have  been  a 
dead  man  at  the  end  of  such  an  en- 
tanglement. A  sincere  and  active  re- 
ligious faith  is  hardly  possible  without 
fanaticism.  A  man  who  is  certain  that 
the  divine  truth  is  in  his  possession 
feels  it  an  imperative  duty  to  impart  it 
to  his  fellows  by  grace  or  by  force,  and 
to  treat  as  impious  outcasts  those  who 
oppose  his  efforts.  Absolute  toleration 
presupposes  a  large  dose  of  skepticism, 
a  great  lukewarmness  of  faith.  The  min- 
isters of  the  numerous  Protestant  sects 
can  tell,  perhaps,  wherein  their  credo 
differs  from  that  of  their  neighbor ; 
their  faithful  followers  rarely  can. 
Those  whom  I  have  questioned  have 
never  been  able  to  draw  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  their  respect- 
ive sects. 

The  affliction  of  the  Protestant  world 
is  its  Sunday.  In  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  two  or  three  Sundays 
would  drive  a  stranger  to  suicide.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  anything  to  eat.  The 
theaters  are  closed.  To  help  pass  the 
day,  the  papers  issue  editions  of  from 
40  to  90  pages,  filled  with  whatever 
may  divert  women  and  amuse  children. 
There  is  nothing  else  available.  La- 
borers who  cannot  indulge  in  certain 
pleasures  during  the  week  because  they 
are  confined  in  shops  and  factories  can- 
not have  them  on  Sunday  merely  be- 
cause it  is  Sunday.  Museums  and  li- 
braries are  closed ;  mail  is  not  deliv- 
ered. At  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  the  munic- 
ipal board  once  tried  to  reduce  the 
fines  and  other  penalties  which  fell 
upon  the  managers  of  playhouses  for 
violation  of  the  laws  against  Sunday 
performances.  The  pastors  were  in  an 
uproar.  They  called  mass  meetings  to 
demand  the  dismissal  of  the  Mayor  and 
liis  associates.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Church  could  not  stand  competition 
with  the  other  shows,  if  the  two  were 
to  take  place  at  the  same  time. 


In  order  to  hold  their  public,  the  pas- 
tors have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  at- 
tractions. Some  churches  have  substi- 
tuted for  their  afternoon  service  a  talk 
on  general  topics,  supplemented  by  or- 
chestra music  of  quite  secular  charac- 
ter. In  New  York  a  Baptist  Church 
has  struck  upon  a  fetching  number :  a 
young  girl  whistles  during  part  of  the 
service.  In  limpid  sweet  modulations 
she  renders  ''  Traiimerei,"  "  The  Mock- 
ing Bird,"  ''  The  Flower  Song."  The 
church  is  too  small  for  the  crowds  at 
its  doors,  and  neighboring  pastors  are 
all  out  looking  for  whistlers. 

In  the  land  of  "  business  "  a  church 
is  organized  and  conducted  like  any 
other  enterprise.  At  the  time  of  the 
coal  strike,  when  there  was  danger  of 
a  shortage  of  fuel  for  the  winter,  many 
pastors  adopted  the  idea  of  a  co-oper- 
ative league  between  churches  for 
maintaining  a  supply.  Only  a  few 
sanctuaries  were  warmed  for  use  at  a 
time,  and  neighboring  congregations 
took  turns  at  visiting  one  another. 
The  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Littlefield  has  under- 
taken to  launch  a  co-operative  church. 
He  has  just  devised  a  new  creed,  and 
needs  a  building  in  which  to  promul- 
gate it.  He  announces  that  he  will  be- 
gin building  as  soon  as  he  has  four  hun- 
dred shares  of  stock  subscribed  for. 
His  communicants  will  be  at  the  same 
time  members  of  a  consumers'  co-oper- 
ative society ;  in  the  church  they  will 
have  Scripture  doled  out  free  of  charge, 
while  in  their  store  adjoining  they  will 
get  everything  requisite  for  housekeep- 
ing ''  unadulterated,  full  weight  and  in 
Scripture  measure."  Already  three 
hundred  subscriptions  are  assured. 
Pecuniary  response  to  sermons,  in 
America,  is  often  immediate  and  con- 
siderable. At  the  Gospel  Tabernacle 
in  New  York  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson, 
president  of  the  Missionary  Alliance, 
raised  in  two  meetings  on  the  same 
Sunday  $60,156.  The  morning  service 
alone  brought  $54,476,  and  ended  in  a 
tumult  of  enthusiasm,  with  sobs,  halle- 
lujahs and  signing  of  checks. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  these  en- 
terprises is  that  of  John  Alexander 
Dowie,  "  Elijah  II  the  Restorer,  Gen- 
eral Overseer  of  the  Christian  Catholic 
Church  in  Zion."  This  capable  man 
has  sounded  the  depths  of  American 
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credulity,  and  has  made  a  fortune  out 
of  it.     Coming-  from  Australia  without 
a  dollar,  he  has  made  himself  a  multi- 
millionaire    and     prophet.       He     has 
founded  a  town,  Zion,  where  he  is  lord 
and  master.     His  followers  number  al- 
ready 40,000,  ruled  over  by  some  eighty 
pastors,  and  taxed  according  to  their 
ability  by  their  chief.     Less  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  than   Dowie,  but  equally   able 
in   pushing  her   business,   is   the   Rev. 
Mary    Baker    G.    Eddy,    founder    and 
head  of  Christian  Science  in  America. 
She  is  the  butt  of  much  raillery  from 
the  press  and  of  imprecations  from  the 
pulpit,  but  she  counts  already   12,000 
ministers   of   her   doctrine,   about   600 
churches    and    75    institutes.     Within 
seven  years  she  has  received  and   in- 
structed 4,000  disciples  in  her  college, 
and  is  now  spending  two  millions  of 
dollars  in  enlarging  her  church  at  Bos- 
ton. 

Considering  the  conspicuous  place  of 
religion  in  America,  the  multitude  of 
ministers  of  all  sects  and  the  constant 
incentive  to  their  zeal  in  competition,  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  what  role  the 
clergy  will  play  in  the  approaching  so- 
cial contentions.  In  Europe  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Church  is  everywhere 
regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  But  in  America,  too,  as 
Miss  Vida  Scudder,  a  professor  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  remarked,  "  tho 
independent  of  the  State,  its  influence 
points  toward  a  dangerous  submission 
to  the  powers  of  this  world."  A  labor 
leader  expressed  its  attitude  thus : 

"  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  parsons.  Most 
of  them  are  good  fellows  at  heart.  They  know 
what  Christ  wanted  to  have  said,  and  would  be 
genuinely  glad  to  preach  it,  if  they  dared.  But, 
Lord !  how  can  they  ?  They  must  look  out  for 
their  salaries;  they  have  their  families  to  pro- 
vide for." 

All  the  multimillionaires  are  pious 
folk;  they  attend  their  churches  regu- 
larly, build  chapels,  subsidize  the 
clergy,  found  or  endow  schools  of  the- 
ology, and  support  all  sorts  of  chari- 
table enterprises  carried  on  by  the  par- 
sons and  by  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Miss  Scudder  observes : 

"  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  state  of  affairs 
could  be  avoided,  and,  in  one  sense,  no  one  is 


to  blame  for  it.  Rut  so  long  as  this  situation 
continues,  the  laborer  will  instinctively  regard 
the  Church  as  an  adjunct  of  the  privileged 
classes." 

For  all  that,  the  coal  strike  rent  the 
Protestant    clergy    into    opposite    fac- 
tions.    Those  who  felt  the  benefits  of 
capitalism  were  very  outspoken  against 
the  miners.     One,  at  Boston,  declared 
that  "  there  was  no  despotism  on  earth 
more  crushing  than  that  of  the  labor 
unions."      Another,   who  had   spent   a 
vacation  among  the  strikers,  testified 
that  it  was  only  the  exceptional  pros- 
perity of  the  laborers  that  had  rendered 
the  strike  possible.      Yet  another  put 
the   question    as   resolving   at   bottom 
simply  into  this:  whether  the  country 
was  going  to  be  governed  by  the  peo- 
ple   or  by  the  labor  unions.      On  the 
other  hand,  some  pulpits  launched  upon 
their  somewhat  startled  public  menac- 
ing words  against  the  tactics  of  capital- 
ism.    A  bishop  at  Chicago  described 
the  miners  as  waging  a  battle  for  prin- 
ciples, and  as  comparable  in  energy  and 
high  resolve  to  the  heroic  Boers.    The 
issue  was  characterized  from  another 
pulpit   as   the   gravest   that   had    con- 
fronted the  American  nation  since  the 
Civil  War,  being,  in  fact,  the  arraign- 
ment of  plutocracy.    Dr.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  in  an  open  letter,  said  that 
the  contest  pointed  to  but  one  final  so- 
lution :  the  ownership  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  coal  mines ;  Dr.  Parkhurst 
inveighed  against  the  presumption  of 
the  trusts  in  ignoring  their  dependence 
upon  labor ;  in  other  quarters  the  lan- 
guage used  was  fairly  incendiary. 

Such  was  the  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Among  the 
Catholic  clergy  there  was,  however,  no 
uncertain  front.  With  a  unanimity  of 
which  the  American  public  carelessly 
ignores  the  causes  and  the  significance, 
the  Catholic  priests,  one  and  all,  took 
the  part  of  the  miners. 

The  Catholic  question  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  extreme  interest. 
Within  a  few  years  it  will  be  the  Cath- 
olic peril.  When  one  expresses  this  opin- 
ion to  an  American  Protestant  he 
laughs  loudly,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
pooh-poohs  with  hearty  contempt.  He 
answers  that  the  Catholics  of  his  coun- 
try are  animated  by  a  genuinely  repub- 
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lican  spirit,  that  they  have  no  religious 
fanaticism,  that  they  are  a  petty  minor- 
ity with  neither  the  purpose  nor  the 
power  to  trouble  American  society. 
Very  well.  The  following  statements 
will  be  judged  idle  by  the  American 
public,  but  they  will  interest  the  French 
public,  which  has  been  instructed  by 
experience : 

The  Roman  Church,  which  in  the 
United  States  numbered  44,500  com- 
municants in  1790,  to-day  numbers  12,- 
000,000  or  more.  The  total  population 
of  the  country  is  twenty  times  more 
numerous  than  at  that  epoch ;  the  Cath- 
olic population,  three  hundred  times 
more  numerous.  To  this  we  must  now 
add  6,500,000  of  Catholics  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  1,000,000  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
territory  of  the  Republic  maintains  one 
cardinal,  17  archbishops,  81  bishops; 
administering  82  dioceses  and  5  apos- 
tolic curateships,  almost  11,000 
churches,  more  than  5,000  chapels  with 
12,500  officiating  priests.  There  are  81 
Catholic  seminaries,  163  colleges  for 
boys,  629  colleges  for  girls,  3,400  paro- 
chial schools,  250  orphanages  and 
nearly  1,000  other  various  institutions. 
Finally,  the  United  States  alone  sends 
more  Peter's  pence  to  Rome  than  all 
the  Catholic  countries  together. 

Two  incidents  within  a  short  inter- 
val may  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  here  and  there,  to  the 
Catholic  question :  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  Pennsylvania 
strike. 

We  have  already  noted  that  while 
the  Protestant  clergy  were  divided  in 
their  partisanship  between  the  strikers 
and  the  operators,  the  Catholic  clergy 
went  solidly  for  the  strikers.  Its  atti- 
tude and  policy  was  directly  contrary 
to  that  which  it  holds  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  the  essential  Catholic 
policy  of  playing  for  favor.  In  the 
United  States  the  Catholic  population 
is  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  com- 
prising Irish,  Polish  and  Italian  immi- 
gration of  the  pauper  class,  besides  a 
large  influx  of  Canadians,  who  are  as 
abjectly  submissive  to  their  priests  as 
their  forefathers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Under  these  conditions  the 
politics  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  that  of  demagogs. 


In  the  case  of  the  recent  strike  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  John  Mitchell,  "  the 
Bonaparte  of  the  miners,"  is  a  Catholic, 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Catholic,  and  his  old- 
est son  is  being  educated  for  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood ;  that  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  societies  of  the  United  States 
petitioned  President  Roosevelt  to  end 
the  strike  ;  and  that  on  the  request  from 
the  operators  that  a  clergyman  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Arbitration  Committee, 
the  President  chose  a  Catholic  bishop. 
The  question  of  the  status  of  the 
friars  in  the  Philippines  gave  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  changed  position  of 
the  United  States.  In  1776  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  infancy  forbade  the  Pope  the 
nomination  of  a  single  prelate,  and  re- 
fused to  make  any  kind  of  recognition 
of  the  Holy  See.  To-day  the  outcome 
of  the  Philippine  issue  is  that  the  Pope 
has  the  official  nomination  of  100  prel- 
acies within  American  territory,  with 
the  added  triumph  of  having  received 
American  Ambassadors  at  the  Vatican. 
The  mission  of  Governor  Taft,  it  is 
true,  was  represented  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  as  without  any 
official  character,  but  this  flimsy  hood- 
ing of  the  facts  cannot  bear  examina- 
tion. As  The  Independent  observed, 
Judge  Taft  was  equipped  with  cre- 
dentials and  empowered  to  negotiate 
with  the  Vatican  as  formally  and  com- 
pletely as  any  other  Ambassador.  The 
conduct  of  Catholic  leaders  in  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
against  the  friars  was  significant. 
Archbishop  Ireland  counseled  prudence 
and  forbearance  as  the  course  for 
the  Church,  lest  public  apprehensions 
should  be  roused  by  a  revelation  of  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  community  now 
solid  and  formidable  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  nation.  His  counsels,  how- 
ever, were  not  adopted  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Societies  then  in  con- 
vention at  Chicago.  Bishop  McFaul, 
of  Trenton,  led  in  a  bold  arraignment 
of  the  American  administration  in  the 
Philippines,  declaring  that  it  had  been 
animated  by  Protestant  fanaticism,  and 
calling  on  the  President  to  do  his  duty 
under  the  Constitution  and  secure  per- 
sonal rights  and  property — to  the  friars 
— in  the  Philippines.  This  means  that 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States  feels 
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itself  sufficiently  powerful  to  lay  aside  by  a  bishop  or  cardinal  amidst  the  the- 
diplomacy.  atrii^il  and  medieval  pomp  of  Rome. 
The  power  and  success  of  the  Cath-  The  Catholics,  it  is  true,  are  a  minority ; 
olic  Church  are  apparent  to  discerning  but  they  are  a  minority  that  is  homo- 
eyes  in  every  part  of  America.  The  c^encous,  organized  and  disciplined, 
public  press,  for  example,  carefully  They  form  a  solid  block  in  the  midst 
tempers  its  news  and  its  views  in  defer-  of  a  heap  of  crumbling  Protestant  frag- 
ence  to  its  Catholic  patronage.  In  most  ments.  They  are,  it  is  true,  the  lowest 
of  the  larger  towns  the  Catholic  youth  element  of  the  nation  ;  but  under  uni- 
are  not  only  united  in  special  societies  versal  suffrage  the  vote  of  a  brute  is 
and  clubs,  but  even  in  military  organ-  worth  that  of  a  Newton.  When  there 
izations.  The  Church  e\cn  derives  shall  be  an  army  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
profit  from  the  American  weakness  for  millions  of  Catholics,  firmly  united  by  a 
marrying  foreign  titles  by  introducing  tyrannical  faith,  trained  under  the 
young  Catholic  aristocrats  into  the  so-  regime  of  the  confessional,  blindly  com- 
ciety  of  millionaires,  and  she  is  often  mitted  to  the  will  of  their  priests,  and 
rewarded  not  only  by  gaining  control  directed  by  the  brains  of  a  few  high 
of  great  dowries,  but  even  by  gaining  Jesuits,  we  shall  see  how  much  of  a 
fair  converts,  who  embrace  the  ancient  showing  there  will  be  for  American 
faith  for  the  pleasure  of  being  married  liberty. 

Paris.  France 
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A    Country     Home    for  the     Professional     Man 

By  E.   P.   Powell 

Author  of  '"Old  Farm  Days,"  "Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Shelters,"  Etc. 

A    LETTER  reaches  me,  which  says  :  stand  that  I  am  to  buy  a  piece  of  property— but 

.   .       .  what  then  ?    I  can  hire  an  architect  to  go  there, 

"  The  advice  which  you  are  giving  in  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ .  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ell  me  that 

your  articles  in  The  Independent  about  ^  country  house  should  not  be  in  the  least  like 

making  a  country  home  does  not  quite  cover  my  ^   ^j^^  house;   but  that  is   precisely  what   my 

case.    The  fact  is  I  do  not  care  to  make  money  architect   will   give   me— a  pretty  house,   with 

from  my  land ;  nor  do  I  expect  it  to  pay  its  own  ^iQ^jgi-n  conveniences ;  probably  having  no  spe- 

way.    The  question  of  market  and  market  crops  ^,j^j  f^^^^^^  whatever  for  the  place  where  it  shall 

must  be  therefore  eliminated.     I  am  a  lawyer,  s^^nd.     Then,  what  am   I  to  do  about  berry 

and  desirous  of  establishing  a  home  outside  of  ^^gj^gg   ^nd   currant  bushes?     I   hardly  know 

the  city  limits.     My  wife  and  I  devotedly  love  ^^^  £^^^^  another;  and  shall  be  cheated  to  right 

the  country.     We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  ^^^  j^^^     gj^gg  j^y  ^q^\  \    g^^t  how  helpless  we 

we  cannot  have  at  least  some  of  its  pleasures,  ^j^^  people  are !     All  we  know  is  to  go  to  a 

My  profession  will  require  me  in  the  city  at  grocery  and  buy  whatever  is  offered,  and  spend 

least  a  part  of  each  day.     But  why  shall  I  not  ^^j.  j^oney  on  what  you  would  call  very  poor 

have  a  home  among  the  trees,  to  go  to  when  j,^^^     you  understand  me,  I  think.    I  am  going 

my  professional   duties   are   done?     And   why  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  country  home;  and  I  am  going  to 

shall  not  my  wife  have  her  country  home  and  ^^^^  ^n  ti^g  blunders  necessary,  and  you  who 

my  children  the  advantages  of  pure  air,  with  }^,.,q^  ^h  ^i^Qut  it  can  laugh  at  me  as  you  like, 

the  flowers  and  the  trees?     Nor  do  I  see  any  g^^.^  f^r  all  that,  I  want  you  to  consider  my 

reason  why  I  shall  not  have  some  of  those  ber-  ^^^g^^  because  it  is  the  case  of  hundreds  more, 

ries  and  currants  and  plums  and  other  good  We  are  dissatisfied  with  being  packed  in  cities ; 

things  that  you  mentioned.     I  do  not  know  a  ^^id  are  going  out  to  enjoy  some  of  the  privi- 

thing   about    farming,    or   gardening— and    can  j^g^g  ^^^^^  ^^  know  are  obtainable." 
hardly  tell  potatoes  from  beans  in  the  field.     I  ^^^^^.^  j^   ^^^^  ^^  ^j^jg  j^^^^j. .  ^^^  j^ 

am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  I  can  ^^^  ^  ^j^^j       -^^^      Professional  peo- 

have  anv  de  ight  in  the  country  without  learn-  1-^1-1^x1^-^  Ka    ^      j  j     1     1 

ing  som;  of  these  things.    I  understand  that  my  ple,  together  With  tradesmen  and  clerks, 

gardening  must  not  all  of  it  be  done  by  proxy,  are  as  a  rule  trained  up  to  a  very  large 

But  how  am  I  to  begin?    Of  course,  I  under-  measure   of   what    we    country   people 
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must  call  helplessness.  Yet  the  charm 
of  the  whole  thing  is  not  that  my  law- 
yer correspondent  is  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  blunders,  but  that  he  is  going  to  learn 
a  lot  of  things ;  and  he  will  get  a  deal 
of  fun  out  of  it,  whether  he  gets  profit 

or  not. 

With   the   money   question    entirely 
eliminated,  we  have  now  to  consider  a 
moderate  sized  country  home,  with  the 
object   of    comfort    and    pleasure    and 
moderate  expense.     We  shall  need  two 
or  three  acres  at  the  least,  and  five  or 
six  will  be  better.     If  possible,  part  of 
this  land  should  be  in  forest.     It  will 
have  to  be  of  easy  access  to  the  steam 
cars  or  trolley,  because  our  professional 
friend  must  find  transit  convenient.     It 
will  be  desirable,  of  course,  that  this 
lot  shall  have  a  fine  outlook,  and  be 
capable  of  a  plenty  of  experimenting  in 
the  way  of  landscape  gardening.     Our 
friend  will  change  his  plans  a  good  deal 
before  he  gets  well  settled  down.     His 
first  work  must  be  to  have  a  thoroughly 
reliable  driven  well.    Good  water  in  the 
country  is  no  more  certain  than  good 
water  in  the  city.     A  shallow  well  is 
quite  as  dangerous  as  water  brought 
from  polluted  streams.      The   damage 
may  not  be   so   much   in   the   way   of 
typhoid   germs   as  of   malarial   germs. 
After  the  site  of  the  house  is  fixed  upon 
he  must  have  the  drives  laid  out  and 
thoroughly  drained  and  macadamized. 
He  should  thoroughly  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  at- 
tainable landscape  before  he  plans  his 
house.     An  architect  may  be  called  in 
to  make  suggestions  as  he  pleases,  but 
do  not  build  that  house,  not  yet ;  not  for 
a  good  many  months.     Make  the  build- 
ing of  it  a  family  council,  and  get  at 
least  a  year's  education  and  fun  out  of 
it.    While  you  are  drawing  the  sketches 
of  your  lawns  and  gardens,  put  down 
on  paper  the  needs  in  the  way  of  house 
room  and  try  to  adjust  your  require- 
ments to  the  new  sort  of  life  you  will 
live  in  the  country.     You  will  probably 
build  twenty  houses  on   paper  before 
you  get  any  rational  conception  of  what 
you    want.      An    intelligent    carpenter 
will  be  of  as  much  use  to  you  as  a  high 
toned    architect,    and    his    suggestions 
will   not  cost  anything  like   as   much. 
About  that  house,  I  shall  make  only  the 


one  suggestion  that  I  have  made  be- 
fore ;  let  it  be  a  real  country  house,  with 
verandas  broad  and  airy,  and  lots  of 
them,  and  sunny  windows.  Build  it  so 
that  you  can  see  every  beautiful  feature 
of  your  landscape  from  some  one  of  the 
outlooks.  Remember  that  you  own  not 
only  the  acres  you  cultivate,  but  all  the 
acres  that  you  see.  Emerson  says : 
'*  One  harvest  from  your  field 

Homeward  brought  your  oxen  strong ; 
Another  crop  your  acres  yield, 

Which  I  gather  in  a  song." 

In  all  probability  you  will  find  that 
your  first  planting  should  be  a  wind- 
break.     Much  as  these  are  needed  in 
the  country,   a   farmer   is   much   more 
likely  to  cut  them  away  than  to  plant 
them.     If  possible,  you  must  take  some 
lessons  in  the  native  trees,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous ;  and  learn  what 
sorts   are  indigenous  to  your  section. 
Good  windbreaks  can  be  constructed  of 
just  the  same  material  that  nature  is 
using  all  about  you.     Go  out  into  the 
fields  and  see  what  it  is  that  is  growing 
in  the  fence  rows;  possibly  wild  cherry 
or  mountain  ash ;  or  it  may  be  that  you 
will  find  hemlock  or  spruce.     It  is  well 
to  use  the  same  material,  and  you  can 
provide  yourself  with  it  without  serious 
trouble.    I  have  presupposed  a  grove  of 
trees.    This  is  a  necessity  for  your  chil- 
dren.     If  you  cannot  buy  a  place  al- 
ready made  to  order,  you  must  make  it 
yourself.      In    some    cases   a    lawn    of 
choice  trees  in  variety  will  be  preferred, 
but  in  other  cases  you  will  provide  a 
natural    grove    of    indigenous    trees — 
maple,  or  basswood,  or  elm,  or  all  these 
and  many  more  combined.    I  prefer  the 
beech  for  sweetness  and  cleanness,  and 
the  basswood  for  flowers  and  for  bees. 
It  is  hard  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Children  love  the  beech  because  of  its 
nuts,  as  well  as  its  rich  brown  leaves  in 
autumn,  but  it  will  be  fine  to  keep  a 
dozen  hives  of  bees,  and  in  that  case 
the  lindens  or  basswoods  will  be  needed 
to  feed  them.    The  maple,  noble  as  it  is 
in  some  respects,  is  not  a  good  tree  for 
amateurs  to  keep  in  health.     The  Nor- 
way maple,  however,  is  a  thoroughly 
healthy  tree,  and  one  of  the  very  finest 
for  either  grove  or  lawn. 

You  will  plant  ornamental  shrubbery 
and  flowers  more  freely  than  those  who 
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are  making  an  economical  use  of  their 
ground  ;  and  I  have  so  presumed  in  my 
sketch  of  your  grounds.  In  your  lawn 
I  have  placed  magnolias,  Kentucky  cof- 
fee tree,  and  with  similar  somewhat 
rare  trees  I  have  allowed  pears  to  find 
a  place.  Your  shrubbery  will  take  care 
of  itself,  for  there  you  will  collect  grad- 
ually whatever  you  see  that  is  beautiful, 
either  in  gardens  or  in  the  forest  0])en- 
ings.  Your  rose  garden  and  your  lilies 
must  occupy  a  prominent  place,  because 
these  are  not  only  most  easily  grown. 


bunches  of  your  carrots,  tucked  away 
under  your  buggy  seat,  to  your  city 
friend.  You  will  keep  a  horse ;  but  not 
a  city  horse.  It  must  be  one  of  those 
honest  roadsters  that  can,  on  a  pinch, 
draw  a  plow  as  well  as  a  carriage.  It 
must  be  an  honest  animal  that  your  wife 
and  children  can  use.  If  your  wife  ex- 
])ects  to  enjoy  the  country  she  must 
learn  to  drive ;  and  that  means  to  some- 
times unharness  and  harness  the  horse. 
At  any  rate,  she  will  be  all  the  happier 
if  she  can  take  care  of  herself  in  such 
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Ideal  Arrangement  of  Country  House  and  Grounds 


but  will  cover  most  of  your  wants  in 
the  way  of  flowers,  after  your  shrub- 
bery. When  you  have  a  surplus  of  lily 
bulbs  and  rose  roots,  you  can  give  them 
away,  and  so  you  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  way  of  making  farm  homes 
more  beautiful.  The  cities  accumu- 
late capital ;  and  now  that  you  are 
coming  out  into  the  country  you  must 
bring  your  city  advantages  with  you. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  hint:  adjust 
yourself,  in  your  new  home,  to  country 
ways.  Do  not  make  your  flowers  and 
shrubbery  lawns  to  bear  an  aristocratic 
air.  Swap  plants  with  your  neighbors. 
You  will  be  immensely  proud  when 
you  are  picking  your  own  currants  and 
raspberries  and  plucking  your  own  let- 
tuce and  parsley.    You  will  be  carrying 


matters.  It  will  do  no  harm  if,  after  a 
while,  you  get  more  fruit  and  vegetables 
than  you  can  use ;  and  after  you  have 
given  away  all  you  can  you  may  con- 
clude to  sell  some  of  them.  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  not  starting  out  with 
the  intention  of  making  your  living  in 
the  country,  but  you  can  establisii  the 
principle  of  making  a  country  place  pay 
its  own  way.  At  any  rate  adjust  your- 
self to  a  different  sort  of  spending  from 
that  which  is  common  in  city  homes.  In 
other  words,  do  not  come  out  among  us 
simply  to  put  on  style  and  encourage 
waste.  Your  children  should  get  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  living,  and  you  should 
secure  simplicity  of  life  to  recuperate 
yourself  and  make  you  a  better  lawyer. 
In    other    words,    make    your    country 
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home,  as  far  as  possible,  exactly  oppo- 
site that  which  you  are  living  in  an  urban 
way.  Apples  are  the  glory  of  country 
life,  and  so  I  have  given  you  an  orchard 
ofconsiderablesize.  An  orchard  in  blos- 
som is  Nature's  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
— on  earth.  It  is  still  nobler  in  fruit.  It 
is  quitely  likely  that  you  will  find  an  or- 
chard already  provided  on  the  place  that 
you  will  purchase.  It  will  probably  be 
a  neglected  orchard,  and  you  will  find  it 
important  to  make  the  care  of  fruit  trees 
an  early  study.  If  I  w^ere  you  I  would 
buy  a  few  of  the  horticultural  books 
written  or  edited  by  Professor  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University.  You  will  need 
something  of  this  sort  constantly  at  hand. 
Perhaps  better  procure  the  "  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture  "  from  the  same  author. 
Your  needs  will  be  almost  infinite  in 
number,  and  I  can  do  very  little  in  this 
article  except  to  give  you  a  start.  What- 
ever else  you  do,  do  not  spoil  your  coun- 
try home  by  making  it  your  master.  Do 
not  build  too  much  of  a  house.  Do  not 
lay  out  too  much  work  to  be  done.  Do 
not  get  into  a  state  of  servitude  to  serv- 
ants. The  secret  of  country  life  is  being 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself.  Some  help 
you  certainly  will  need,  but  reduce  it  to 
a  minimum. 

The  playgrounds  will  explain  them- 
selves. The  groves  and  the  orchard  will 
extend  these  grounds  clear  around  the 
rear  of  the  property.  I  understand  that 
this  home  is  to  be  devoted  very  largely 
to  recreation;  that  its  object  is  not  hard 
work  or  bread  winning,  but  to  secure  all 
those  advantages  which  come  from  coun- 
try life,  in  the  way  of  toning  up  and  re- 
cuperating lives  worn  out  by  social  fric- 
tion and  professional  labor.  I  have  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  you  will  have  plenty 
of    retreats    and    hiding    places.     Your 


evergreen  grove  will  also  make  a  glori- 
ous place  for  hammocks  and  seats. 
In  those  hammocks  I  prescribe  that  you 
begin  by  reading  Wagner's  "  The  Simple 
Life."  This  book  is  needed  everywhere 
as  an  antidote  against  fast  living ;  for 
there  is  a  fast  way  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  the  city.  We  very 
much  need  to  meet  the  great  afflux  from 
the  city  to  the  countrv  with  a  reform  in 
sentiment.  There  has  been  a  bad  social 
deposit  left  by  the  steam  age.  Altho  it 
is  giving  way  to  the  electric  age,  we  are 
still  elbowing  each  other,  for  a  tem- 
porary and  useless  notoriety,  and  a  still 
less  needful  wealth.  The  true  life, 
which  we  hope  the  twentieth  century 
will  develop,  is  a  moderate  life.  The 
country  can  help  us  create  a  new  whole- 
someness,  if  we  will  let  it.  Sing  with 
the  birds  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed 
with  the  birds  at  night.  Don't  repeat 
*'  God  made  the  countr}\  and  man  made 
tne  town,"  if  you  cannot  find  God  any- 
where and  everywhere  in  your  gardens 
and  among  your  trees.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment begins  with  the  assertion  that  the 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden  ;  the  New  Testament  begins  with 
the  glorified  birth  in  a  stable,  surrounded 
by  shepherds.  The  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  country  religion.  It  has 
the  flavor  of  vineyards,  of  wheat  fields 
and  of  orchards.  Even  its  tragedy  is  in 
a  garden.  To  get  back  to  nature  is,  you 
see,  to  get  back  to  God.  Simplicity  and 
naturalness  are  the  handmaids  of  piety. 
So  at  the  last  our  movement  is  not  a 
mere  swing  of  the  social  pendulum,  but 
an  ethical  yearning.  People  of  wealth 
must  not  spoil  it  all  by  bringing  into  the 
hedge-rows  and  the  by-ways  aristocracy, 
conventionalism  and  conceit. 

Clinton  N.  Y 


The    Battle    for    the     Delt 


a 


By    L.    O.    Harris 

[The  newspaper  dispatches  have  given  but  sllj,'ht  intimation  of  the  appalling  damage  done  by  the 
freshet  in  the  immensely  valuable  area  of  the  Delta  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  The  writer  here  presents 
not  only  an  Impressive  and  graphic  study  of  the  manner  In  which  the  population  met  the  danger, 
but  also  outlines  the  trend  of  an  already  strong  sentiment  which  is  felt  in  three  States  and 
urgently  demands  consideration   by  the   Federal   (Jovornment. —  Kditok.] 

'  '  r^  ANST  thou  draw  out  leviathan  otcncc   of   llic   flood.      Such   were   the 

\^      with  a  hook?     When  he  rais-  conditions  which  this  spring  confronted 

eth  up  himself  the  mighty  are  the  people  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  La- 

afraid.  fourche  Deltas,  and  few  were  optimis- 

The  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  tic  enough  to  hope  to  go  unscathed, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  producer  of  At  the  first  sign  of  danger  the  men  of 
wealth,  is  even  now  one  of  the  world's  the  Delta  were  alert.  Night  and  day 
marvels.  In  a  not  far  distant  future  it  they  kept  vigilant  watch  over  every 
will  be  the  home  of  many  more  millions  weak  spot  in  the  long  levee  line.  Wher- 
of  men  than  now  inhabit  it.  In  this  ever  danger  threatened,  men  and  mate- 
valley  lies  the  material  wealth  which  rial  were  hastily  concentrated  and  held 


Lower  End  of  Broken  Levee,  with  Tiling  and  Cribbing 


may  easily  bear  the  burden  of  a  teem- 
ing population  for  centuries  to  come, 
unless  indeed  man  persist  in  that  inter- 
ference with  nature  which  has  already 
wrought  such  havoc. 

To  the  despoiler  and  his  ax  we  owe 
many  of  the  floods  w^hich  from  time  to 
time  descend  upon  us.  Not  indeed  that 
the  American  wantonly  exterminates 
trees,  as  do  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Turks — the  American  loves  trees;  but 
because  his  primal  needs,  fuel,  lumber 
and  bread,  are  imperative.  When  to 
deforestation  are  added  such  conditions 
as  a  spring  of  continuously  falling  rain 
throughout  the  entire  valley,  an  early 
warm  season  which  has  melted  the 
snow  and  ice  ahead  of  time,  then,  tho 
the  Cyclops  themselves  build  the  dykes, 
they  may  not  prevail  against  the  omnip- 


in  readiness  to  prevent,  or  repair,  a 
break. 

But  there  comes  a  day  when  the 
great  river  is  level  with  the  crown  of 
the  levee ;  in  some  places  it  is  washing 
over  it  into  the  road  below.  It  over- 
looks a  smiling  land  of  dazzling  sun- 
shine and  fragrant  airs.  The  crops  are 
upspringing  on  the  heel  of  the  sower, 
the  fruit  trees  are  abloom  and  the  great 
gardens  of  the  rich  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations  are  a  riot  of  flowers.  Roses 
and  jasmine,  orange  and  sweet  olive 
perfume  the  air.  The  groves  of  oaks 
and  oleander,  of  magnolia  and  laurel  are 
vocal  with  bird  song  and  the  happy 
laughter  of  children  at  play.  All  is  ra- 
diant, joyful. 

The  river  bears  mute  testimony  of 
Nature's  anguish.     The  driftwood  of  a 
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thousand  forests  goes  eddying  by.  Now 
and  again  may  be  discerned  upon  the 
floating  drift  some  creature  of  the  for- 
est ;  or  a  gigantic  tree  goes  by  on  whose 
trunk  have  taken  refuge  animals,  harm- 
ful and  harmless.  They  have  struck  a 
truce  in   the    wide    waste    of    water, 


is  threatened  with  inundation.  If  this 
be  not  quickly  closed  then  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  rich  sugar 
lands  will  be  inundated ;  property  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  de- 
stroyed ;  planters  will  be  ruined  and 
small  farmers  reduced  to  poverty. 


Ki'om  photograph  taken  from  one  End  of  the  Crevasse,  showing  distance    across    from    the    End    of   the 

Cribbing. 


against  whose  encroachments  they  are 
powerless  to  strive. 

At  Lake  Providence,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Yazoo  Delta,  the  corroding 
water  eats  its  way,  little  by  little, 
through  the  levee,  silently,  slowly,  but 
very  surely.  Not  far  away  is  another 
1)reak,  but  here  the  water  bursts  through 
with  a  stupendous  detonation  like  the 
thunder  of  discharging  artillery.  Upon 
this  follows  an  indescribable  sound  like 
nothing  but  the  pattering  of  myriads  of 
naked  feet.  The  ends  of  the  broken 
levee,  despite  desperate  efforts  to  tie 
them  so  as  to  prevent  further  caving 
away,  melt  like  sugar  under  the  rush  of 
the  waves.  The  current  sweeps  through 
the  breach  with  a  rush  as  of  ten  times 
ten  thousand  lancers.  Soon  the  water 
has  spread  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  has  crept  far  to  the  rear,  inundat- 
ing a  vast  stretch  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  the  world. 

To  all  but  the  levee  builders  the  sit- 
uation seems  hopeless ;  and  even  they, 
after  repeated  attempts  to.  close  the 
breach,  give  up  the  fight;  and,  just  as 
they  abandon  the  field,  comes  news  that 
the  Hymelia  levee,  far  to  the  south,  has 
broken ;  and  the  entire  Lafourche  basin 


Not  a  moment  is  lost  by  the  people  of 
the  Lafourche  Delta.  Representatives 
of  every  interest  involved  gather  rap- 
idly on  the  scene.  Money — unstinted — 
is  subscribed.  The  neighboring  plant- 
ers, the  officials  of  the  Levee  Board,  of 
the  Police  Jury,  of  the  State,  of  the 
nearby  railroads  whose  roadbeds  are 
threatened,  meet  and,  having  taken 
counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, at  once  set  about  its  execution. 
As  Hymelia  is  only  forty  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  it  is  easy  to  secure  men 
and  material ;  easy,  too,  to  concentrate 
them  on  the  spot  with  little  delay. 

The  State  sends  a  large  convict  force  ; 
the  railroads  dispatch  their  bridge 
builders  and  laborers ;  the  overseers 
from  the  plantations,  far  and  near,  come 
with  their  field  *'  gangs."  Americans, 
Irishmen,  Creoles,  Acadiens,  Dagoes, 
negroes,  nomads  of  every  nationality — 
a  motley  crew — work  side  by  side  un- 
der the  direction  of  men  who  have  not 
skill  only,  but  a  superb  audacity  of  re- 
source. Thousands  of  workmen  swarm 
like  ants  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
black  levee  which  lies  between  the  ex- 
panse of  the  seething  river  and  the 
swirling  ocean  of  crevasse  water.     As 
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fast  as  the  piles  are  driven  into  the 
sandy  battiire,  they  are  laced  with  ad- 
ditional timbers  and  ballasted  with 
sacks  of  earth.  Carpenters,  lumber  car- 
riers, sack  fillers  work  night  and  day. 
The  Government  fleet  of  steamboats 
and  tugboats  brings  in  material ;  tow- 
boats  push  and  shift  rafts  of  lumber 
within  reach  of  men,  many  of  whom 
toil  waist  deep  in  water. 

Timekeepers  keep  track  of  the  entire 
labor  force.  Meal  tickets  are  issued  to 
the  men,  who  are  fed  on  the  spot. 

The  work  goes  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  Levee  Board  with  perfect  sys- 
tem and  organization.  A  fruit  lugger 
near  by  is  the  headquarters  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road, as  well  as  of  every  other  railroad 
official.  Here  they  eat,  from  tin  ves- 
sels, the  food  of  the  camp ;  here  they 
snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep,  curled  up  on 
a  pile  of  sacks.  Their  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed special  car  stands  a  few  miles 
away,  but  is  quite  unused.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  water  sogged  levee,  lie 
men  who,  unmindful  of  sun,  of  rain,  of 


tremendous  pressure,  washes  away  the 
cribwork,  and  there  is  a  sudden  depth 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water 
where,  a  few  minutes  before,  there  was 
only  ten.  The  relentless  river  has  an 
able  ally  in  its  shifting,  sandy  bottom. 

After  many  days  the  two  great  wing 
dams,  converging  to  a  common  point, 
begin  to  closely  approach  each  other. 
This  piling  has  already  produced  a  dim- 
inution of  the  flow.  The  back  water 
recedes  a  few  inches  from  the  over- 
flowed plantations.  Water  covered 
fields,  damaged  machinery,  swept  away 
fences,  barns  and  houses,  drowned  or 
half  starved  stock,  all  these  the  plant- 
ers survey,  yet  half  forget  in  the  joyful 
prospect  of  being  saved  from  utter  ruin. 

Yet  the  river  merely  withholds  itself 
until  that  moment  when  complete  suc- 
cess seems  assured.  Then  with  fury  it 
hurls  itself  against  the  weakened  spot 
in  the  structure  just  where  the  sandy 
batture  is  most  unstable.  The  bottom 
drops  away  and  the  work  is  to  be  done 
all  over  again. 

By  this  time  the  men  in  charge  begin 


Men  at  work  on  the  Cribbing,  with  the  Lugger  on  board  of  which  the  Railroad  Officials  Live 


the  roar  of  waters, 
utter  exhaustion. 

A  week  goes  by  and  much  work  has 
been  done  against  the  most  tremendous 
odds.  One  day,  man  is  the  conqueror; 
the  next,  the  victory  is  to  the  river. 
Again  and  again  the  swift  current,  with 


sleep  the  sleep  of  to  show  the  stress  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical strain.  Their  eyes  are  sunken  and 
bloodshot ;  their  grimy  faces  are  hag- 
gard from  anxiety,  loss  of  sleep  and 
irregular  meals.  Already  they  have 
done  more  to  close  a  crevasse  than  was 
ever  done  before.     Other  crevasses,  of 
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course,  have  been  closed ;  but  never  one 
where  the  break  v^as  as  wide,  where  the 
current  was  as  deep  and  strong,  as  this 
of  HymeHa. 

A  few  only  are  confident  of  ultimate 
success,  but  the  old  planters,  the  old 
river  men,  shake  their  heads.  They 
know  the  tricks  of  this  river.  If  the 
break  cannot  be  closed,  then  the  flood 
will  eventually  spread  over  hundreds  of 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  over  many 
square  miles  of  swampy  forests,  over 
many  leagues  of  railway,  until  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  lakes  and  bayous  which 
interlace  the  Lafourche  Delta.  In  that 
region  the  people  still  live  in  suspense; 
but  in  the  Yazoo  Delta,  where  the  ter- 
rible tension  is  ended,  there  is  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inevitable. 

In  all  the  flooded  districts  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  human  life,  and  the 
United  States  Government  is  feeding 
and  sheltering  hundreds  of  negroes. 
Living  in  tents  on  the  levees,  they  re- 
joice. They  have  nothing  to  lose,  they 
cannot  work;  yet  they  can  eat,  for  the 
Government  **  rations  "  are  good  and 
abundant,  while  fish  may  be  had  for  the 
catching. 

There  is  a  great  hush  over  the  Delta. 
The  song  birds  no  longer  nest  in  the 
trees — only  the  vulture,  the  hawk  and 
the  owl.  Through  the  pillared  arcades 
of  the  vast  swamps  swim  the  alligators, 
pushing  their  way  out  into  the  over- 
flowed fields.  The  raccoon  fishes  there, 
and  there,  too,  the  water  snakes  glide 
and  gleam.  But  the  land  moccasins, 
the  rattlers,  the  harmless  garden  snakes 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  chilly  tide  took 
refuge  in  the  trees,  or  coiled  themselves 
about  the  stems  of  the  tall  growing 
water  reeds.  Stock  that  had  been 
driven  to  higher  points  for  safety  stand 
on  the  green  islands  and  send  wild  and 
plaintive  cries  over  the  echoing  flood. 
To  spirits  wrought  up  to  unnatural 
pitch   there  must  come  a  natural  reac- 


tion; and  soon  the  water  of  the  over- 
flowed district  will  be  alive  with  swift 
darting  skiffs  filled  with  merry  young 
girls  and  their  cavaliers,  with  men  and 
women  who  seek  distraction  from  the 
boredom  of  an  enforced  idleness. 

The  subsidence  of  the  flood  will  leave 
the  land  immeasurably  richer,  for  the 
Delta  is  a  gift  from  the  Mississippi. 
Here  it  has  deposited  through  count- 
less ages  the  slow  winnings  of  many  a 
geological  period,  an  immense  gain  to 
the  lowest  alluvial  plains,  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  territory  it  has  robbed. 

The  seven  breaks  that  have  occurred 
this  year  in  the  levee  line  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  revived  the  old  demand 
for  outlets,  the  old  denunciation  of  the 
all  levee  system.  Nor  are  there  lacking 
able  and  convincing  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  reservoir  system,  such  as  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation  to-day  in  the  Seine 
Basin.  Its  advocates  say  these  reser- 
voirs will  not  only  draw  off  the  surplus 
water  when  the  river  is  high,  but  will 
let  it  out  when  it  begins  to  grow  too 
low ;  they  will  store  it  up  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  will  also  induce  favorable 
climatic  advantages. 

This  year  there  are  only  seven 
crevasses ;  but  the  loss  will  be  so  great 
that  it  serves  to  strengthen  the  growing 
opinion  that  the  National  Government 
ought  to  bear  the  sole  burden  of  caring 
for  the  national  waterway.  The  per- 
fect control  of  the  Mississippi  system 
is  no  doubt  the  greatest  engineering 
problem  ever  set  our  race.  Perhaps  the 
men  who  are  to  solve  it  are  not  yet 
born ;  but  that  the  restless,  inventive 
genius  of  American  engineers  will  not 
ultimately  solve  it,  is  unthinkable.  The 
nation  undertakes  the  construction  of 
an  interoceanic  canal ;  why  should  it 
not  likewise  undertake  the  construction 
of  an  internal  levee  system?  Govern- 
ments now  exist  for  practical  purposes. 

Louisiana. 


From  Photograph  taken  in  front  of  Crevasse,  showing  Born  iJnds 


A    French    Gift    to    America 


By  the  Count  de  Rochambcau 

[It  win  be  remembered  that  tbe  Couut  aud  Countess  de  Rochambcau  came  to  this  country  last 
May  to  represent  the  family  at  the  Inauguration,  in  Lafayette  Park,  opposite  the  White  House,  of 
the  statue  of  Marshal  de  Kochambeau.  So  pleased  was  the  Count  with  the  warmth  of  his  reception 
that,  on  his  return  to  France,  he  took  the  Initiative  In  the  matter  explained  by  him  below.  The 
cut  is  after  a  bust  of  Washington  by  David  d'Angers. — Editor.  1 


SOME  French  gentlemen,  bound  to 
the  United  States  by  family  tradi- 
tions and  personal  sympathy,  have 
had  the  idea  of  offering  the  American 
Government  a  bust  of  Washington,  by 
David  d'Angers,  our  great  sculp- 
tor. This  bust,  which  will  be 
of  bronze,  will  stand  on  a 
base  of  Carrara  marble,"' 
adorned  with  a  plate 
whereon  will  be  in 
scribed  the  names 
of  the  donors  and 
the  rather  inter- 
esting history  of 
the  bust. 

Here  is  this  his- 
tory. In  1828  a 
group  of  French- 
m  e  n  started  a 
subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  of- 
fering to  the  United 
States,  as  a  mark 
of  their  regard,  a 
bust  of  George  Wash- 
ington. David  was 
asked  to  execute  the 
order,  and  a  fine  marble^ 
portrait  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent was  the  result.  But 
unfortunately,  in  1851,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  a  fire  occurred  in  the 
Capitol,  where  this  gift  stood,  and  the 
bust  was  entirely  destroyed,  which  was  a 
real  loss  to  art  and  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  cordial  souvenir  of  your 
friends   on   this   side   of  the   Atlantic. 

Some  little  time  ago  M.  Jouin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Paris  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  historiographer  of  David  d'Angers, 
related  these  facts  to  me,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
possible  to  restore  this  lost  work  of  art 


and  at  the  same  time  emphasize  still 
more  strongly  the  feelings  which  ani- 
mated my  fellow  countrymen  in  1828  by 
associating  with  their  act  a  fresh  one 
that  is  not  less  cordial  and  sincere.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  the 
Marquis  de  Grasse  were 
kind  enough  to  approve 
the  suggestion  and  to 
unite  with  me  in  col- 
lecting the  necessary 
little  sum  to  realize 
this  project. 

The  original 
i\  model  of  the  bust 
fortunately  still 
exists  in  the 
David  Museum  at 
Angers.  We  have 
had  a  careful  mold 
made  of  it  and 
have  thus  been 
able  to  obtain,  in 
bronze,  an  exact  re- 
production of  the 
original.  To  repro- 
duce it  in  marble, 
alas !  we  could  not  do. 
\  It  was  the  bust  as  David 
himself  left  it  that  we 
wished  to  restore  to  the 
Capitol  collections,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  gift  of  our  friends  of 
nearly  a  century  ago.  To  have  sent 
it  back  to  you  in  marble  would 
have  required  the  hand  of  the  grand 
artist,  which  long  since  is  still  in  death. 
We  cannot  get  nearer  than  this  to  the 
bust  as  it  existed  in  1828.  But  we  all 
feel  sure  that  you  will  take  the  will  for 
the  deed,  and  see  in  our  modest  offering 
another  sign  of  the  old  friendship  which 
has  so  long  bound  the  two  nations  to- 
gether, tho  separated  by  so  many  miles. 

Paris,  France, 'May,  1903 
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The    Head-Hunters    of    Northern    Luzon 


By    David   P.    Barrows 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes,  Philippine  Islands. 


T 


HERE  is  one  considerable 
element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Luzon  that  has 
received  comparatively  little 
attention  from  the  Army  and 
the  Insular  Administration,  and 
consequently  has  not  evoked 
the  notice  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. This  is  the  great  body  of 
mountain  tribes,  best  known 
under  the  title  of  Igorrotes. 
All  in  all,  there  are  probably  over 
3(X),ooo  of  them  in  Northern  Luzon 
alone,  a  considerably  larger  number 
than  the  total  of  all  American 
Indians  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  These  tribes  were  never 
more  than  imperfectly  subject  to 
Spain,  altho  during  the  closing  years 
of  that  country's  rule  in  this  archipelago 
the  question  of  their  subjection  and 
Christianization    took    important    rank 


A  Kalingas  Warrior 


among  the  colony's  problems  and  ef- 
forts of  administration.  Eleven  admin- 
istrative districts,  the  so-called  "  po- 
litico-military commandancias,"  were 
organized  in  Northern  Luzon.  These 
districts  were  put  in  charge  of  a  Span- 
ish officer,  usually  of  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, with  a  force  of  regular  infantry 
or  of  the  Guardia  Civil.  Quartels,  con- 
vents, churches,  prisons  and  infirmaries 
were  built,  and  wide,  well-graded  trails 
w^ere  constructed  through  the  moun- 
tains from  post  to  post.  No  less  than 
twenty-six  Spanish  friars  of  the  Domi- 
nican and  Augustinian  orders  under- 
took the  effort  of  Christianization,  a 
w^ork  which,  in  the  end,  proved  abso- 
lutely fruitless.  AVith  the  exception  of 
a  few  districts,  which  have  been  re- 
organized by  the  Civil  Government, 
these  commandancias  stand  to-day 
abandoned.    The  trails  have  overgrown 


Band  of  Kalingas,  Living  in  the  Foothills  of  Cordillera,  Luzon 
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Natives  Going  to  Market  in  the  Cagayan  Valley 


with  cogon  and  jungle ;  most  of  the 
buildings  have  been  destroyed,  altho 
here  and  there  may  still  be  found  a  con- 
vent or  mission,  sometimes  containing 
the  vestments,  church  service  and  li- 
brary of  the  missionary,  who  fled  with 
the  Spanish  soldiery  as  they  retreated. 
The  few  pronounced  converts  have  re- 
lapsed into  paganism  and  the  warring 
tribesmen  have  fallen  again  upon  one 
another  with  a  passion  for  treacherous 
battle  that  was  seemingly  whetted  by 
the  brief  check  to  their  warfare  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  Spanish  sol- 
diery. 

The  greater  part  of  this  territory  has 
recently  been  re-explored  by  a  recon- 
noissance  party  of  the  Bureau  of  Non- 
Christian  Tribes.  Nine  of  the  eleven 
former  Spanish  commandancias  have 
been  revisited  and  in  part  explored,  and 


the  results  of  their  investigations,  when 
published,  will  probably  serve  to  call 
attention  to  one  factor  in  the  Philippine 
problem,  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  too  little  emphasized. 

Few^  residents  of  the  Philippines  ap- 
preciate to  what  an  extent  Northern 
Luzon,  beyond  the  latitude  of  Dagu- 
pan,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  is 
dominated  by  wild,  pagan  tribes.  On 
the  west  coast,  to  be  sure,  facing  the 
China  Sea,  there  are  the  Ilokano  prov- 
inces. But  strong  and  thrifty  as  the 
Ilokanos  are,  the  rich  coastal  plan  cov- 
ered by  their  towns  and  barrios  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  sometimes  scarcely 
two  or  three  miles  in  width  ;  while  the 
low  foot-hills  and  spurs  of  the  great 
Cordillera,  within  a  few  miles  even,  of 
the  Christian  towns,  are  dotted  with  the 
rancherias  of  the  Igorrotes.  The  Chris- 
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tian  settlements  in  the  great  valley  of 
the  Cagayan  are  confined  to  the  towns 
and  haciendas  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cagayan  itself  and  its  splendid  afflu- 
ents, the  Chico  and  Magat.  They  are 
hardly  more  than  a  slender  chain,  run- 
ning  from  Aparri  south  to  the  summit 


south  of  the  Cordillera  they  all  belong 
to  a  common  stock.  They  are  doubt- 
less all  descendants  of  a  wave  of  immi- 
gration that  long  ago  swept  up  from 
the  East  Indian  archipelago,  covering 
the  Philippines  and  reaching  onward 
through  the  Batanes  Islands  and  For- 


Typical  Igorrote  Woman  of  Benguet  Dressed  in  Garments  of  the  Better  Class 

of  the  Caraballo  Sur.    All  else  of  forest    mosa  to  Japan.    They  were  forced  back 
and  mountain  is  in  the  home  land,  the    upon  the  mountains  by  the  tribes  who 


hunting  and  fighting  ground  of  the  un- 
tamed, primitive  Malayans.  To-day, 
after  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  of 
European  rule,  they  are  still  the  real 
lords  of  the  soil.    From  the  north  to  the 


came  later,  the  Tagalos  and  Ilokanos, 
but  once  upon  the  mountain  slope  they 
have  been  more  than  the  equal  of  their 
foes.  Christianity  has  never  made  the 
least  break  in  their  paganism.     Their 
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life    has    remained   unaffected    by    the  The  head  is  treated  very  differently 

changes  which   have  passed  over   the  by  dift'erent  tribes  after  it  has  been  se- 

rest  of  the  archipelago,  and  here  in  the  cured.     Among  the  Borneo  Dyaks  the 

mountains  they  are  to-day  very  much  flesh     and    hair    are    preserved    by    a 

as  they  were,  I  suppose,  two  thousand  method  of  smoking  and  drying.      But 

years  ago.      They   have  ever  borne   a  the    Igorrotes   of    Luzon,   so   far   as   I 


most  unenviable  reputation  for  sav- 
agery and  blood-thirstiness,  a  reputa- 
tion deserved  only  in  part,  and  yet  in 
part  also  borne  out  by  the  practice  of 
liead  hunting,  which  is  characteristic  of 
them  all. 


know,  keep  only  the  skull.  This  is 
sometimes  placed  on  a  pole,  at  other 
times  is  kept  in  the  house  and  among 
still  other  Iril^es  is  mounted  on  a  small 
shelf  and  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  house 
outside  of  the  door.     Some  other  Igor- 


Head  hunting  is  a  custom  which  has    rotes,   after   the   period   of   feasting   is 
long  been  associated  with  the   Dyaks    over,  bury  the  head  beneath  the  floor 


o  f  Borneo  and 
with  the  negro-like 
races  of  Papua  and 
Melanesia,  but  I 
suppose  that  in  no 
part  of  the  East 
h  a  s  the  practice 
persisted  so  long 
and  is  so  active  to- 
day as  in  Northern 
Luzon. 

The  rule  of  the 
German,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch 
in    Melanesia    and 
the  strong  hand  of 
Rajah    Brooke    in 
Sarawak     have 
about     ended     the 
practice   in   the  is- 
lands to  the  south 
of    us,    but    in 
Northern     Luzon 
the    practice    has 
never    been    eradi- 
cated, and  the  pe- 
riod of  revolution- 
ary struggle  of  re- 
cent    years     completely     breaking     up, 
as    it    did,    the    politico-military    com- 
mandancias      of     the      Spaniards,     has 
permitted    a    great    revival    of    warfare 
and    head    hunting    among    the    tribes 
of     the     Central     Cordillera.     At     the 
present     moment     in     certain     districts, 


Tree  House  of  Gaddanes  in  Isabella  Province, 
Luzon 


of  the  communal 
building,  used  by 
each  body  of  kin 
as  an  assembly 
house  and  as  an 
asylum.  In  Bontoc 
the  Igorrotes  keep 
only  the  lower  jaw, 
which  they  attach 
as  a  handle  to  their 
brass  gongs  or 
"  ganzas." 

Our  party  first 
encountered  these 
ghastly  trophies  in 
the  district  of 
Quiangan.  The 
Spaniards,  previ- 
ous to  1898.  had 
strong  garrisons  in 
this  district,  one  of 
which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
Insurrection,  was 
completely  m  a  s  - 
sacred  by  the  Igor- 
rotes,  but  in  the 
four  years  that 
the  wild  ferocity 
reasserted  itself, 
at     the     present 


have  intervened  all 
of  the  Malay  had 
and  Quiangan  is, 
writing,  one  of  the  most  disturbed  and 
dangerous  districts  in  the  archipelago. 
Feud  is  waged  among  all  the  towns  of 
the  district,  and  it  is  impossible  to  se- 
not  as  yet  occupied  by  Insular  Constabu-  cure  guides  or  cargadores  for  more  than 
lary,  head  hunting  is  rife.    It  is  the  cus-    a  few  miles  from  their  homes.     Upon 


torn  of  all  these  tribes  to  chop  off  the 
headsof  thevictimsof  battle,or  murder, 
and  carry  them  home  as  trophies,  where 
they   form  the  objects   of   feasting  and 


the  approach  of  our  party  the  ranch- 
erias  were  uniformly  deserted.  On  Oc- 
tober loth  we  entered  the  town  of 
Banao.     The  quaint  houses  were  built 


celebration.    Frequently  the  hands  and  by     in  close  clusters  along  the  slope  of  a  lit- 
some  tribes  the  hearts  are  also  removed,    tie  ridge.     Beautiful  trees  and  feathery 
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bamboo  shaded  the  Httle  yards  and 
gave  a  refreshing  coolness  after  the 
heat  of  the  rice  fields.  Beyond,  thick 
and  impenetrable,  rose  the  jungle. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  nor  was 
there  a  living,  moving  thing.  The  in- 
habitants had  fled  to  the  forest,  and 
with  them  had  swept  along  every  pig, 
chicken  and  dog  that  the  village  pos- 
sessed. Only  the  smoldering  fires  and 
the  prints  of  bare  feet  on  the  dusty 
walks  showed  how  swift  had  been  the 
flight.  Keeping  back  from  the  cane, 
well  out  of  the  reach  of  spears,  we 
moved  up  through  the  town  toward  the 
more  pretentious  dwelling  of  a  chief  or 
bjknaug.  The  outside  walls  of  the  house 
were  covered  with  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  skulls  of  pigs  and 
dogs,  trophies  of  many  a  feast  and  cele- 
bration. In  the  midst  of  them,  on  the 
front  wall   of  the   house,   was  built   a 


shelf,  holding  three  human  skulls, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  skull  of  a 
gigantic  wild  boar.  They  were  the 
first  head  hunting  trophies  we  had  seen ; 
they  effectually  dispelled  any  lingering 
doubts  we  may  have  had  about  the 
prevalence  of  the  custom.  Thereafter 
we  encountered  similar  trophies  in 
nearly  every  rancheria  we  entered. 
Some  of  the  heads  had  been  recently 
taken  and  were  evidences  of  the  feud 
that  was  everywhere  being  waged. 

The  motive  of  head  hunting  seems  to 
be  primarily  revenge.  The  loss  of  a 
head  to  another  town  is  never  forgot- 
ten, but  a  careful  debit  and  credit  ac- 
count is  kept  and  the  obligation  rests 
upon  each  male  member  to  seek  the 
lives  of  a  rival  community^  until  the  ac- 
count is  square.  A  few  months  ago  we 
were  in  a  small  rancheria  of  the  Ibilao, 
whose  territory  lies  in  the  mountains 


Types  of  Igoirotes  of  Varying  Ages  in  Lepanto  Province 
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Group  of  Head  Hunters 


between  the  Magat  and  the  Cagayan. 
This  rancheria  was  composed  solely  of 
one  body  of  kin  or  tauibalangay  and  had 
been  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  feud 
that  it  consisted  of  but  five  families.  A 
little  boy  was  shown  to  me,  whose  father 
had  some  years  previously  been  killed  by 
Ibilao  of  another  rancheria.  Thereupon 
there  rested  upon  this  child  what  they 
call  the  iitang  ni  iihiang,  or  ''  debt  of 
life,"  and  he  was  reared  and  instructed 
that  when  he  came  to  suitable  years, 
and  before  he  could  take  a  wife  or  enter 
the  councils  of  the  clan,  he  must  go 
down  to  that  other  rancheria  and  sat- 
isfy his  debt  by  taking  another  life  in 
turn.  Some  time  ago,  however,  an 
uncle  of  the  little  boy  went  down  and 
killed  a  member  of  this  rival  commun- 
ity, and  so  the  child  was  discharged  of 
his  responsibility. 

There  seems  to  be  an  occasional  ef- 
fort to  satisfy  a  debt  of  life  by  a  money 


payment,  what  we  may  call  '*  compur- 
gation." We  were  told  that  two  pigs 
and  a  carabao  would  make  amends  for 
the  death  of  a  man.  This  compurga- 
tion may,  however,  be  only  temporary 
in  its  effect,  permitting  peaceful  rela- 
tions merely  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  simply  deferring  the  date 
when  a  life  will  be  sought  in  payment 
for  the  life  that  was  taken. 

This  head  hunting  is  characteristic  of 
a  race  of  very  imperfect  political  sense. 
These  Malayans  have  never  achieved 
any  higher  political  organization  than  a 
town  or  community,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals related  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption.  They  have  no  conception  of 
the  tribe  or  nation,  no  words  in  their 
language  to  express  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  communities  speaking  the 
same  dialect  are  as  fiercely  enemies  of 
each  other  as  they  are  of  outsiders. 
They  have  none  of  the  great  power  to 
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confederate  shown  by  the  American  In-  Government  of  the  Spanish  command- 

dian.     An  injury  can  only  be  met  by  ancias  was  successful  to  a  degree  in  the 

retaliation.       To     use     a     term     from  past,  and  for  this  reason  I  believe  that 

Hobbes,  they  are  in  desperate  want  of  the  head  hunting  of  the  Igorrotes  will 

'*  a    common    judge    with    authority."  break  down  and  disappear  as  soon  as 

Outside   help    alone    can    rescue   them  American     rule     can     be     established 

from  the  consequences  of  their  own  ha-  among  them. 

trcd    and    hostilities.        To    this    end    the  Manila,  Philippine  Islands 


it< 


Reminiscences    of    Paul     Belloni    Dii    Chaillu 

By    Helen    Evertson    Smith 

Author  of  '^  Colonial  Days  and  Ways."'  Etc. 

THIS  remarkable,  and,  in  some  re-  the  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  then  and 

spects,   almost   great,    man   has  for    many   years    earlier    and    later,    a 

fallen,  as  he  would  have  wished,  worker  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  on  the 

in  the  harness  of  the  explorer.     Many  west  coast  of  Africa, 

sketches  of  his  career  have  been  already  In  1853  Air.  Du  Chaillu  had  already 

published.     Naturally  these  are  incom-  prosecuted  several  trading  voyages  for 

plete  and  have  contained  both  misstate-  his  father,  making  long  journeys  to  the 

ments  and  suppressions,  especially  con-  interior  and  taking  the  cargoes  he  there 

cerning  his  birthplace  and  his  earliest  gathered  to  sell  in  France,  England  or 

sojourn  in  this  country.     In  regard  to  New  York,  as  circumstances  favored, 

the  latter  I  am  one  of  a  few  persons  On  one  of  his  expeditions  up  the  Ga- 

now  living  who  possess  the  requisite  in-  boon  River  his  canoe  was  upset  at  some 

formation  to  make  corrections  of  state-  point  far  from  the  coast.   He  was  nearly 

ments  which,  allowed  to  remain  unchal-  drowned,  and  lost  consciousness  for  a 

lenged,  might  subsequently  possess  few  time.      When  he   came  to  himself  he 

facts.  had  been  thrown  upon  the  shore  and 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  the  Rev.  Gil-  there  deserted  by  his  crew  of  natives, 

bert  L.  Livingston,  then  of  Carmel,  N.  No  trace  could  he  find  of  them  or  of  his 

Y.,  but  lately  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  laboriously   collected    cargo   of    ebony 

obliged  to  seek  rest.     Just  at  this  time  and  ivory.      Struggling  for  four  days 

a  big  and  showy  school  building,  which  through    the    terrible    jungle,   without 

had  hitherto  sheltered  about  a  dozen  of  food,  save  such  scant  supply  as  might 

school  girls,  under  three  or  four  teach-  be    had    for    the    picking,    Du    Chaillu 

ers,  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  finally  reached  the  American   Mission 

estate  of  Mrs.  Livingston's  father.     It  Station  and  was  succored  by  Mr.  Wil- 

was  thought  that,  without  injury  to  his  son.     Here,  in  the  beautiful  exchange 

health,   Mr.   Livingston   could   assume  of  assistance  and  gratitude,  was  formed 

the    charge   of   this    "  seminary,"    and  one  of  the  closest  attachments  of  two 

enlarge  it  to  a  flourishing  institution.  lifetimes  which  were  distinguished  for 

In  looking  about  for  a  native  French-  the  warmth  and  fidelity  of  their  friend- 
man  to  teach  that  language,  Mr.  Living-  ships. 

ston  consulted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  then  While  at  the  Carmel   School    (now 

President  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  known    as   the    "  Drew    Seminary    for 

Society.      Dr.   Baird  brought  forward  Young  Ladies  ")   Mr.  Du  Chaillu  had 

and  highly  recommended  Mr.  Paul  B.  several    classes.      To   the   smallest    of 

Du  Chaillu,  since  so  widely  known  as  these,    containing    but    three    favored 

an  African  explorer.    Pie  had  been  com-  girls,  he  used  to  give  more  time  than 

mended  to  Dr.  Baird's  good  offices  by  the  rules  exacted,  because  he  allowed  us 
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to  trench  upon  the  luncheon  hour.  To 
us  he  used  to  relate  his  many  adven- 
tures, encouraging  us  to  ask  all  the 
questions  we  chose  in  French,  which 
he  corrected,  while  he  replied  in  Eng- 
lish, in  which  tongue  he  then  needed 
nearly  as  much  correction  as  we  did  in 
his  native  language  ;  for  such  it  must  be 
called,  tho  he  was  born  in  Africa.  His 
Italian  mother  having  died  before  he 
could  have  any  dis- 
tinct remembrance 
of  her,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris,  where  he 
was  educated  i  n 
the  dreary  desert 
which  a  French 
boarding  school  tct  • 
often  is  for  home- 
less boys.  As  socm 
as  he  was  thouglit 
to  have  mastenMJ 
enough  of  the  re- 
quired branches  l<> 
be  fitted  for  t  h  i 
management  of  his 
father's  propert> . 
he  rejoined  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  th(  n 
filling  a  Consular 
position  on  the 
African  Coast. 

When  he  came 
to  the  C  a  r  m  ('  1 
School  he  claime*! 
to  be  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  he 
could  not  have 
been  far  from  thai 
age.  Certainly  he 
must  have  been 
born  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than 
the  one  lately 
stated,  which  is  July  31st, 
as  certainly  he  did  not  at 
mention  New  Orleans  as 
place. 

It  is  possible  that  his  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Orleans  of  French  extrac- 


United  States,"  and  in  his  acquired 
citizenship  he  afterward  gloried  as  per- 
haps no  one  can  do  to  whom  it  is  a 
birthright. 

In  later  years  the  always  kindly, 
genial  and  honorable  little  old  man  be- 
came whimsically  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
jects of  his  age  and  his  nationality. 
With  his  youthful  heart  and  his  strong 
vitality,  age  was  abhorrent  to  him.    He 

wished  to  forget  it. 


He  had  been  among 
and  seen  the  peace- 
ful citizens  whose 
blood  sprinkled  the 
streets  of  Paris 
when  the  coup 
d'etat  riveted  the 
shackles  of  the 
Second  Empire 
upon  France.  He 
hated  the  country 
in  which  such 
things  could  be. 
On  any  subject  of 
scientific  fact  and 
of  honest  dealing 
he  was  certainly  at 
this  time,  and  prob- 
ably always,  truth 
itself.  If  he  ever 
made  misstate- 
concerning 
,  his  old 
will  ever 
feel  sure  that  they 
arose  from  misap- 
prehension and  not 
from  intention. 
Perhaps  it  was  not 
so  with  those  trifles 
which  he  deemed 
to  be  no  one's  busi- 
save  his  own. 


ments 

these 

friends 


PAUL  BELLONI   DU  CHAILLU 
(By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 


ness 


1835,    and 

that    time 

his    birth- 


Soon  after  the  opening  of  1854  Mr. 
Livingston  died  suddenly.  The  school 
had  been  too  recently  started  to  have 
gathered  elements  of  coherence.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  if 
any  other  of  the  teachers  thus  left  with- 
tion,  or  that  he  had  spent  some  of  his  out  headship  manifested  a  spirit  of  un- 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  that  city,  selfish  adherence  to  duty  during  the 
but  in  1853  the  son  was  eagerly  waiting  next  most  trying  and  turbulent  three- 
to  achieve  the  first  object  of  his  ambi-  quarters  of  the  school  year,  the  scholars 
tion — namely,  to  become  a  naturalized  saw  no  evidence  of  it.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's 
American  citizen.  He  loved  what  he  diminutive  size,  his  often  exceedingly 
so   fondly   called   "  My   country,   dese    queer  English,  his  very  acts  of  kindness 
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were  all  openly  ridiculed,  not  only  by  things  which  boys  love — turkeys,  pies, 

boys  and  girls  big  enough  to  know  bet-  tarts,  cakes,  fruits  and  candies,  all  ready 

ter,   but   also   by   the   other   teachers,  for  the  table.     The  feast  was  held  with 

Some  of  the  boys  once  organized  a  plot  great  jollity  in  his  class  room  in  the  top 

against  him,  and  probably  would  have  story  of  the  building;  and,  of  course, 

carried   it  out  with   the   underhanded  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  plot, 

connivance  of  some  of  the  teachers  who  The   boys   were   heartily   ashamed   of 

had  openly  snubbed  and  despised  the  themselves  and  the  abetting  teachers 

"  little  Frenchman  "  under  the  notion  ought  to  have  been  so,  if  they  were  not. 

that   a   foreigner,   especially   when    he  This  kindly  and  apparently  (and  it  may 

chanced   to   be   French,   possessed    no  have  been  really)  unsuspecting  act  of 

rights  which  a  native  American   was  kindness  turned  the  tide.      I  left  the 

bound  to  respect.  school   not   very   long   afterward,   but 

But  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  no  coward,  have  been  told  that  from  that  time  on- 

and  he  was  tactful,  tho  quick  tempered,  ward  "  the  little  Frenchman  "  received 

Whether  or  not  he  had  suspected  the  a  good  measure  of  the  formal  respect 

existence  of  the  plot  was  not  known,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  genuine  affection 

Anyhow,  he  frustrated   its  execution,  which  were  justly  his  due. 

The  design  had  been  to  take  him  from  He  has  passed  away  in  Russia,  where 

his  bed,  tie  him  in  a  blanket  and  toss  he  was  prosecuting  what  might  have 

him  from  hand  to  hand,  like  an  apple  in  become  some  most  important  investiga- 

a  handkerchief,  down  four  long  flights  tions  into  the  sociological  conditions  of 

of  stairs,  out  upon  the  snow  and  then  that    ill    understood    empire.      His    way 

down  the  steep  hillside,  until  he  should  was  to  live  with  the  "  plain  people," 

be  finally  soused  in  the  icy  waters  of  sharing  their  daily  life,  their  sorrows 

Lake   Glenida.      Long  afterward   this  and  joys,  their  hardships  and  sacrifices, 

was  told  by  one  of  the  youngest  of  those  In  this  way  he  learned  the  hearts  of 

implicated.  men,  their  most  secret  longings.     His 

Boys  love  a  feast.     Fifty  years  ago,  controlling  traits  were  an  inexhaustible 

and  in  the  then  gone-to-pieces  condi-  energy  and  courage,  a  thirst  for  acquir- 

tion   of  this   school,   "  treats "   of   any  ing   and    communicating    information, 

kind  were  rare.     Whether  by  accident  and  a  heart  big  and  warm  with  human 

or  design,  no  one  ever  knew,  on  the  sympathies.     He  has  fallen  in  prosecut- 

eyening    before    the    bitter    February  ing  the  portion  of  the  world's  work 

night  on  which  the  most  unjovial  trick  which  he  had  set  himself  to  do.     May  it 

was  to  have  been  played,  Mr.  Du  Chail-  not  be  hoped  that  he  has  left  his  message 

lu  appeared  at  the  seminary's  door  in  a  in  such  a  measure  of  forwardness  that 

wagon  laden  with  stores  of  the  good  it  may  be  soon  given  to  the  public? 

New  York  City. 
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The    International    Parliament 

By  Albert  Gobat 

[M.  Gobat  shares  this  year  with  M.  Ducommun  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Peace.     We  have  already  printed 
in  our  issue  of  March  5th  an  appreciative  sketch  of  them  both  from  the  pen  of  Fr6d6ric  Passy. — Editor.] 

THE    impulse    toward    peace,  which  ings  of  states.  In  1889  certain  representa- 

has  stirred  men's  spirits  ever  since  tive   Frenchmen   and   Englishmen   came 

old  Europe  has  been  living  under  together  and  devised  a  conference  to  be 

the  absurd  regime  of  armed  peace — has  composed  of  members  from  the  parlia- 

given  birth  to  an  international  political  ments  of  all  countries.     It  was  to  meet 

union  of  the  first  rank,  which  joins  its  annually,  and  discuss  not  only  interna- 

efforts  to  those  of  all  men  of  good  will  to  tional  issues  of  general  import,  but  also 

mitigate  strifes  between  nations,  and  to  questions  bearing  on  the  improvement  of 

make  justice  prevail  in  the  mutual  deal-  mutual  intercourse  between  nations.    Its 
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first  meeting,  held  at  Paris,  was  attended 
by  members  from  eight  parliaments. 
Then  followed,  usually  at  yearly  in- 
tervals, the  conferences  at  London,  Rome, 
Berne,  The  Hague.  Brussels  (twice), 
Budapest.  Christiania  and  Paris.  The 
next  will  take  place  this  year  at  Vienna. 

Modest  in  its  beginnings,  this  band  of 
volunteers  from  various  parliaments  to- 
day represents  every  state  of  Europe 
that  has  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  not  held  aloof  from  it.  One  or  two 
members  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  in  attendance  at  several 
conferences,  and  there  was  even  an 
American  delegate  in  the  council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  But  the  ef- 
forts exerted  from  time  to  time  with  a 
view  to  establishing  an  international 
board  in  the  United  States  have  been  as 
yet  without  avail.  This  is  all  the  more 
regrettable  in  that  the  authorities  of  this 
country,  whether  of  the  executive  or  of 
the  legislative  branch,  have  for  a  long 
time,  even  before  those  of  Europe,  made 
generous  advances  relative  to  interna- 
tional arbitration.  It  is  even  to  the  United 
States  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
owes  its  origin.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing it  sprang  up  at  a  meeting  of 
French  and  English  delegates  convened 
at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
an  American  proposal  to  the  effect  that 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  con- 
clude with  the  United  States  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration.  This  happened  in 
1888.  At  an  earlier  date  Mr.  Blaine  had 
made  great  efforts  in  behalf  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  not  only  within  the  two 
Americas,  but  as  regards  all  Europe.  An 
urgent  invitation  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
states  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds,  for  the  purpose  of  pledging  them 
mutually  to  establish  general  treaties  of 
arbitration. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  North 
American  confederation  should  play  a 
more  leading  role  in  the  international  con- 
claves, and  that  Congress  should  interest 
itself  betimes  in  that  most  important 
institution. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  various 
general  assemblies,  there  is  space  here  to 
make  special  note  only  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Conference  of  Berne  (in  1892) 
bearing  upon  the  organizing  of  the  in- 


terparliamentary board.  Up  to  that  time 
the  activity  of  the  delegates  and  Senators 
was  confined  to  the  periods  of  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  general  assemblies,  and 
between  spells  thfe  movement  lapsed.  The 
Conference  of  Berne,  however,  estab- 
lished a  permanent  central  Bureau  with 
headquarters  at  Berne,  and  placed  at  its 
head  its  president,  the  present  writer. 
Besides  this  office  there  was  appointed 
an  International  Council,  composed  of 
two  members  from  each  parliament. 

Since  1896  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Conferences  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full.  This  document  contains, 
among  other  matters,  a  record  of  the  work 
of  this  Bureau.  Outside  of  its  transactions 
in  session,  its  activity  has  resulted  in 
bringing  about  friendly  relations  between 
the  members  of  different  parliaments  and 
in  instigating  certain  important  begin- 
nings at  co-operation.  Thus  it  was  this 
interparliamentary  organization  which 
suggested  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  his 
idea  of  convening  a  diplomatic  confer- 
ence to  consider  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment and  arbitration.  In  various  state 
councils,  proposals  have  been  submitted 
by  members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  with  a  view  to  bettering  their 
relations  with  other  states,  or  by  way  of 
instituting  steps  toward  the  settlement 
of  foreign  contentions  by  peaceable 
means.  The  present  writer  has  secured 
the  adoption  by  the  federal  chambers  of 
Switzerland  of  a  motion  calling  for  the  in- 
sertion in  commercial  treaties  or  in  other 
agreements  of  the  same  nature  of  the  clause 
that  all  difficulties  arising  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  said  treaties  shall  be  submitted 
to  The  Hague  tribunal.  This  example 
has  been  followed  since  then  by  the 
Folkething  of  Denmark,  and  it  is  likely 
that  other  parliaments  will  adopt  a  similar 
course.  One  sees  what  an  influence  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  can  exercise 
over  the  transactions  of  governments 
when  they  come  to  act  in  concert  over 
common  issues  submitted  at  the  same 
time  to  all ;  and  what  a  power  it  will  wield 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  has  not 
yet  put  forth  the  full  measure  of  its 
strength  ;  it  is  prudent,  even  a  trifle  timid. 
But  it  will  take  on  vigor  with  the  years, 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  a  few 
years  ago  to  affirm  the  preponderating 
moral  claim  of  internationalism.  Even 
to-day    the    expression    "  international- 
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ism  "  is  in  certain  quarters  held  to  be  an 
affront  to  one's  fatherland,  by  those  who 
style  themselves  "  nationalists."  Such 
a  prejudice  is  puerile;  the  ''nationalist" 
is  a  Chinese,  where  an  internationalist  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world.  No  civilized 
Power  can  vaunt  itself  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence in  all  its  institutions.  It  will 
find  better  ones  abroad.  No  Power  can 
afford  to  shut  itself  into  a  narrow  pro- 
vincialism, or  to  neglect  to  initiate  any 
improvement  in  the  social  or  political  or- 
der achieved  by  its  neighbor.  No  Power 
can  pretend  to  a  moral  supremacy  over 
others  unless  it  observes,  in  its  dealings 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  dictates  of 
justice. 

Our  society  of  the  twentieth  century 
is,  therefore,  of  necessity  becoming  an 
international  society,  and  such  it  will 
continue  increasingly  to  be.  How  is  it 
possible  to  deny  this  international  char- 
acter of  our  epoch?  International  ex- 
press trains  traverse  a  continent  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other;  vast  public 
works,  such  as  ocean-linking  canals,  span 
the  distances  for  the  facilitating,  not  of 
hostile  inroads  between  peoples,  but  of 
mutually  prosperous  intercourse.  The 
nations  of  the  entire  globe,  or  nearly  all, 
have  established  common  institutions  and 
services — the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the 
Hague  permanent  Board  of  Arbitration, 
and  others  besides — with  the  design  of 
fostering  mutual  relations  and  of  insur- 
ing their  security.  But  all  these  are  a 
slight  matter  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
timacy of  sentiment  which  has  sprung  up 
between  nations.  From  the  economic 
and  ethical  standpoint  all  are  interde- 
pendent. Does  war  arise  in  the  Far  East 
or  in  South  Africa,  the  whole  world  feels 
the  shock;  communities  the  most  remote 
from  the  theater  of  hostilities  suffer 
economic  and  moral  injury,  not  only  be- 
cause they  share  the  direct  michiefs  that 
ensue,  but  because  the  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  done  to  others  at  the  same 
time  react  upon  them.  The  sense  of 
political,  social  and  economic  interde- 
pendence is,  in  the  mutual  dealings  of 
nations,  what  charity,  the  noblest  of  the 
virtues,  is  in  the  intercourse  of  men. 

That  is  why  international  institutions, 
corresponding  to  the  new-felt  needs,  are 
making  headway  with  unswerving  assur- 
ance. 


Hear  what  M.  Navicow,  author  of 
that  excellent  and  most  interesting  book, 
"  La  Federation  en  Europe,"  says  of  the 
future  role  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  In  commending  the  idea  of  a 
general  congress  meeting  periodically  to 
adjust  the  common  interests  of  states,  he 
says : 

"  The  embryo  of  a  regular  European  con- 
gress now  exists :  it  is  the  Interparliamentary 
Conference.  It  comprises  to-day  one-tenth  of 
the  membership  of  European  parHaments.  As 
the  steady  increase  of  its  membership  contin- 
ues it  will  one  day  unite  the  greater  part  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  Europe.  Then  its 
representatives  in  every  country  of  Europe 
will  be  able  to  propose  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments and  to  carry  through  the  adoption 
of  an  official  congress,  composed  of  delegates 
equipped  with  definite  powers.  This  congress 
will  be  held  first  at  distant  intervals,  then 
more  frequently,  and  finally  at  stated  and 
regular  dates.  It  will  become  an  institution 
analogous  to  the  Diet  of  the  ancient  German 
confederation.  Then  the  confederation  of 
Europe,  which  will  already  exercise  a  judici- 
ary power  in  the  court  of  arbitration  (of  The 
Hague),  will  acquire  further  a  legislative 
power.  It  will  then  have  added  a  stepping 
stone  from  which  it  will  not  be  far  to  the 
establishment  of  an  executive  directory.  To 
us  to-day  such  a  step  seems  one  of  unex- 
ampled rashness.  But  when  the  legislative 
power  of  united  Europe  shall  have  operated 
during  a  course  of  years  without  provoking 
any  of  the  mischiefs  which  we  childishly  ap- 
prehend— when  it  shall  have  given  shining 
proofs  of  manifold  benefit  to  all  eyes — it  will 
appear  quite  natural  to  delegate  to  such  a 
board  the  power  to  legislate  in  matters  of  gen- 
eral concern  to  the  Union." 

Much  time,  doubtless,  must  yet  pass 
before  the  federation  of  peoples  enters 
upon  the  period  of  practical  operation. 
The  pessimist  will  still  consign  it  to  the 
bottomless  basket  of  Utopias.  But  those 
who  do  not  admit  that  human  society  is 
under  a  judgment  of  fate  to  waste  itself 
in  political,  social  and  economic  rivalries ; 
those  who  believe  in  the  progress  toward 
perfection  of  nations  and  of  public  in- 
stitutions ;  those  who  see  in  man  a  master 
of  himself,  rising  superior  to  fate,  not 
falling  abjectly  before  it — those  are  they 
who  look  to  such  a  federation  as  the  solu- 
tion of  all  conflicting  problems.  There 
is  already  a  United  States  of  America, 
why  not  a  United  States  of  the  World? 

Paris,  France. 
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Freneau's  Poems 

It  is  a  commendable  act  of  piety  to 
reduce  to  their  correct  form  and  print  in 
handsome  style  Freneau's  Poems*,  and 
there  could  be  found  no  more  appropriate 
publisher  than  the  University,  where,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  college  verse,  the 
poet  distinguished  himself  as  a  student. 
The  editor's  work  is  well  done.  The 
Introductory  Life  comes  much  nearer 
than  anything  hitherto  written  to  mak- 
ing Freneau  a  real  personality ;  and  it 
has  the  further  merit  of  criticising  Fre- 
neau's work  justly,  neither  overlooking 
his  incompleteness  through  a  flamboyant 
patriotism  nor  his  excellence  through 
false  modesty. 

Freneau  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
poets  of  great  promise,  whose  develop- 
ment has  been  marred  by  uncongenial 
surroundings.  America  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution  was  not  a  poetical  field, 
the  a  vast  amount  of  rime  was  poured 
out.  There  was  no  artistic  tradition  to 
fortify  the  seeking  muse,  while  hatred 
to  England  made  an  attempt  at  national 
originality  a  necessity.  Freneau  him- 
self recognized  the  adverse  circumstances 
into  which  he  was  born.  In  the  valedic- 
tory to  one  of  the  short-lived  periodicals 
edited  by  him_,  he  declared  that  a  large 
class  of  Americans  ''  inhabit  the  region 
of  stupidity,  and  cannot  bear  to  have 
the  tranquillity  of  their  repose  disturbed 
by  the  villainous  shock  of  a  book.  Read- 
ing is  to  them  the  worst  of  torments,  and 
I  remember  very  well  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  it  was  their  lan- 
guage, *  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  time?'  We  will  now  say  to 
them,  '  Sleep  on  and  take  your  rest.'  " 

But  tho  not  a  little  of  Freneau's  verse 
has  the  mark  of  amateurishness — more 
correctly,  perhaps,  the  mark  of  provin- 
cialism— upon  it,  yet  as  a  whole  his  work 
makes  decidedly  good  reading;  it  is,  in- 
deed, more  entertaining  than  the  work 
of  some  greater  poets.     This  is  not  due 

*  The  Poems  op  Philip  Freneau,  Poet  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Edited  for  the  Princeton 
Historical  Association  hy  Fred.  Lewis  Pattee.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Princeton  :  The  University 
Library.     $.3.00  net. 


to  his  poetic  cunning  so  much  as  to  an 
irresistible  verve  that  rarely  fails  him. 
But  more  than  that.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  shorter  poems  are  ad- 
mirably executed  and  need  no  apology 
whatsoever.  And  throughout  the  longer 
poems,  where  his  inexperience  is  more 
often  betrayed,  there  are  passages  of  rare 
beauty.  Sometimes  it  is  a  single  phrase 
that  catches  the  ear,  as  in  this  picture 
of  a  sea-girt  island  : 

"  From  the  vast  caverns  of  old  ocean's  bed. 
Fair  Santa  Cruz,  arising,  laves  her  waist;  " 

or,  again,  it  is  a  series  of  stanzas,  like 
the  following,  taken  from  the  same 
poem,  which  describe  a  flower  called  by 
the  natives  "  Animal  "  : 

"  Along  the  shore  a  wondrous  flower  is  seen, 

Where  rocky  ponds  receive  the  surging  wave; 

Some  drest  in  yellow,  some  array'd  in  green, 

Beneath  the  water  their  gay  branches  lave. 

***** 

"  From  the  smooth  rock  its  little  branches  rise, 
The  objects  of  thy  view,  and  that  alone; 
Feast  on  its  beauties  with  thy  ravish'd  eyes, 
But  aim  to  touch  it,  and — the  flower  is  gone. 

"  Nay,  if  thy  shade  but  intercept  the  beam 
That  gilds  their  boughs  beneath   the  briny 

lake, 
Swift  they  retire,  like  a  deluding  dream, 
And  even  a  shadow  for  destruction  take." 

A  curious  trait  of  his  work,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  stanzas  just  quoted, is  this 
struggling  spirit  of  romanticism  that 
seeks  to  emacipate  itself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  pseudo-classical  tradition,  and  in 
this  respect  Freneau  was  really  in  ad- 
vance of  his  English  contemporaries. 
But  even  more  interesting  than  his 
originality  as  a  forerunner  of  romanti- 
cism, is  the  remarkable  foretaste  in  his 
work  of  the  striking  and  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  later  American  literature.  His 
was  a  strangely  prophetic  voice.  It 
would  require  an  essay  to  point  out  in 
detail  how  Freneau,  standing  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  takes  up  into  himself 
the  colonial  spirit  and  forecasts  the  na- 
tional. He  himself  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  high  destiny  of  his  new-born 
country,  and  it  is  not  without  a  note  of 
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the  notorious  spread-eagle  that  he  sings 
his  patriotic  strains : 

" where  the  Mississippi  stream, 

By  forests  shaded  now  runs  weeping  on, 
Nations  shall  grow,  and  states  not  less  in  fame 
Than  Greece  and  Rome  of  old !  " 

That  was  not  a  paltry  vision  for  a 
Princeton  undergraduate  in  the  year 
1 771.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

No  less  prophetic  was  Freneau's  fre- 
quent glorification  of  Commerce.  And 
then  in  matters  more  distinctly  literar)^ 
there  is  that  delightful  satire,  "  The  Ex- 
pedition of  Timothy  Taurus,"  which  pre- 
ludes so  much  that  has  since  been  written 
by  Lowell  and  our  other  gentle  humor- 
ists. We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
one  of  the  hits  of  that  poem,  so  pleas- 
antly modern  in  its  point  (these  lines  we 
commend  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams)  : 

"  This  age  may  decay,  and  another  may  rise, 
Before  it  is  fully  revealed  to  our  eyes. 
That  Latin  and  Hebrew,  Chaldaic  and  Greek, 
To   the   shades    of   oblivion   must    certainly 

sneak ; 
Too  much  of  our  time  is  employed  on  such 

trash 
When  we  ought  to  be  taught  to  accumulate 

cash. 
Supposing  I  knew  them  as  pat  as  my  prayers 
(And  to  know  them  completely  would  cost 

me  twelve  years) 
Supposing.  I  say,  I  had  Virgil  by  rote, 
And   could   talk   w^ith   old    Homer — 'tis   not 

worth  a  groat ;     .     ,     . 
Were  this  cart  load  of  learning  the  whole 

that  I  knew, 
I  could   sooner  get   forward  by  mending  a 
shoe,"  etc. 

Most  remarkable  of  all — and  to  this 
we  have  more  than  once  alluded  in  The 
Independent — is  that  vein  of  haunting 
mysticism,  or  not  mysticism  so  much  as 
a  trick  of  changing  the  substantial 
visions  of  the  world  into  shadowy 
phantasms  like  those  that  inhabit  a  sleep- 
er'sbrain, — the  trick  that  Poe and  Haw- 
thorne afterward  made  their  own.  There 
are  lines  in  ''  The  Power  of  Fancy," 
which,  tho  immature  in  execution,  for 
they  were  written  when  he  was  only 
eighteen,  call  to  mind  Poe's  nocturne  to 
The  Sleeper: 

"  Now,  tho  late,  returning  home. 
Lead  me  to  Belinda's  tomb ; 


Let  me  glide  as  well  as  you, 
Through  the  shroud  and  coffin,  too, 
And  behold,  a  moment,  there, 
All  that  once  was  good  and  fair — 
Who  doth  here  so  soundly  sleep? 
Shall  we  break  this  prison  deep  ?  " 

There  are  stanzas  in  *'  The  House  of 
Night,"  crude  as  the  poem  is  as  a  whole, 
which  fairly  startle  the  reader  when  he 
reflects  that  they  were  written  during 
the  American  Revolution.  And  still 
earlier,  in  closing  a  poem  in  glorification 
of  Columbus,  the  boyish  poet  bade  the 
dying  discoverer  repair 

"  To   shadowy   forms,   and   ghosts   and   sleepy 
things." 

We  are  not  misled,  we  believe,  in  em- 
phasizing this  note  as  one  strongly  char- 
acteristic of  American  literature,  not 
less  characteristic  because  it  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  better  known  materialism  of 
the  country. 

We  have  confined  our  comments  to 
the  poems  before  us,  which  come  down 
only  to  the  year  1775,  when  Freneau 
was  twenty-three  years  old.  We  shall 
speak  of  his  later  work  when  the  remain- 
ing two  volumes  appear. 

Agnosticism 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  compares 
this  volume  with  the  earlier  works  of 
Professor  Flint  on  theistic  and  philosoph- 
ical subjects  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  a  new  inspiration  or  insight  as 
the  elaboration  and  development  of  cer- 
tain critical  principles  to  which  he  had 
already  given  partial  expression.  This 
does  not  imply,  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  or  original  in  this 
work,  or  that  it  is  in  any  sense  super- 
fluous. On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
it  is  just  here,  in  the  work  of  analysis 
and  criticism — a  work  that  in  his  earlier 
volumes  appears  only  as  incidental  and 
subordinate — that  the  author  shows  his 
real  genius.  Not  as  a  dogmatist,  but  as 
a  philosophical  critic  does  he  here  appear, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  demands  and  com- 
pels an  attention  which  his  more  con- 
structive work  could  never  gain. 

At  the  outset  the  word   Agnosticism 

•  Agnosticism.  By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.8.E.,  Professor  in  the  University  in  Edin- 
burgh. Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.     $2.00  net. 
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itself  is  analyzed,  criticised  and  as- 
signed a  definite  meaning.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Huxley  was  the  father  of 
the  word,  Professor  Flint  will  not  allow 
the  word  to  be  used  with  the  meaning 
that  Huxley  attached  to  it.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  seems  hardly  fair,  the  natural 
assumption  being  that  the  maker  of  a 
word  or  phrase  has  a  right  to  give  it  what 
meaning  he  will ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
self-evident.  For  after  all,  whatever  its 
origin,  it  is  the  community  that  fixes  the 
worth  of  its  mental  as  of  its  material 
coin.  In  this  case,  at  least.  Professor 
Flint  shows  very  clearly  that  Huxley's 
use  of  the  word  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out depriving  it  of  all  distinctive  mean- 
ing, being  practically  synonymous  with 
intellectual  honesty — a  thing  to  be  ar- 
rogated by  no  class  of  thinkers.  Inas- 
much as  Agnosticism  has  gained  many 
adherents  through  that  question-begging 
definition  of  Huxley's,  it  is  well  at  the 
outset  to  have  the  nature  of  this  definition 
so  thoroughly  exposed.  For  himself, 
Professor  Flint  can  see  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  word  Agnosticism 
and  the  word  Skepticism,  and  throughout 
this  volume  he  treats  them  as  equivalent- 

**  The  term  Agnosticism  is,  in  my  opinion, 
only  accurately  employed  when  regarded  as 
equivalent  for  what  has  been  variously  called 
philosophical,  or  theoretical,  or  metaphysical 
Skepticism,  or  simply  Skepticism." 

As  such,  of  course,  he  is  dealing  with 
a  very  old  and  a  very  common  thing  in 
the  world  of  human  speculation,  and  for 
its  adequate  treatment  he  is  compelled 
to  make  a  critical  review  of  the  whole 
course  of  philosophical  doubt. 

In  dealing  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Skeptics,  he  contents  himself  with  mere 
expositions  of  their  positions  and  argu- 
ments, evidently  regarding  them  as 
phases  of  thought  which  can  have  for 
the  world  of  to-day  only  a  purely  his- 
toric value.  Of  far  more  interest  is  his 
treatment  of  the  phrase  of  Skepticism 
which  grew  up  within  the  Church  and 
labored  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of 
knowledge,  the  weakness  and  untrust- 
worthiness  of  man's  mental  powers,  that 
it  might  exalt  faith,  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  the  need  of  Revelation.  It 
was  through  these  so-called  defenders 
of  the  faith  that  the  spirit  of  Skepticism 


was  kept  alive  in  the  medieval  Church 
and  received  religious  sanction  ;  and  the 
Church  suffered  only  its  natural  and 
inevitable  punishment  when  the  Skepti- 
cism which  it  had  called  in  to  the  defense 
of  its  dogmas  was  found  to  be  under- 
mining the  very  foundations  of  those 
dogmas.  Fatal  is  it  for  the  citadel  of 
faith  when  Satan  is  called  in  to  cast  out 
Satan. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and 
valuable  feature  of  this  whole  volume  is 
the  thoroughness  and  insistence  with 
which  this  truth  is  kept  to  the  fore.  For 
this  same  tendency  he  finds  in  much  of 
our  modern  religious  thinking.  Faith  is 
placed  in  antithesis  to  knowledge. 
Philosophical  principles  are  accepted 
which  lead  inevitably  to  the  denial  of 
all  religious  knowledge,  and  then,  by  an 
appeal  to  some  inner  faculty  of  feeling,  or 
to  the  demands  of  some  part  of  the  na- 
ture totally  unrelated  to  knowledge,  the 
soul  postulates  religious  realities,  the 
very  nature  of  which  is  unthinkable. 
Against  all  such  agnostic  positions,  under 
\\  hatever  guise  they  may  appear,  both  his 
religious  sense  and  his  critical  sense  are 
aroused  to  the  keenest  degree.  Pure  or 
absolute  Agnosticism  is  so  rare  a  thing, 
and  so  contrary  to  all  the  natural  and 
necessary  instincts  of  human  nature,  that 
he  can  look  upon  it  only  as  a  momentary 
phase  of  intellectual  confusion,  out  of 
which  the  very  necessities  of  life  must 
drive  one.  Hence  it  is  but  a  minor  con- 
cern of  his  to  point  out  its  logical  de- 
fects. But  an  Agnosticism  that  assumes 
to  make  provision  for  the  practical  and 
religious  needs  of  man  is  so  much  the 
more  dangerous  as  it  is  the  more  easily 
accepted  and  held. 

Hence  it  is  against  Kant  and  his  school, 
rather  than  against  the  more  thorough- 
going Skepticism  of  Hume,  that  the 
critical  assault  is  chiefly  waged,  and  it  is 
directed  with  a  keenness  and  a  minute- 
ness that  are  simply  masterly,  reminding 
one  of  the  work  of  T.  H.  Green,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  his  criticism  of  the  English 
Empiricists.  If  there  be  those  who,  after 
the  recent  work  of  Professor  Paulsen, 
still  imagine  the  main  positions  of  Kant 
to  be  impregnable,  we  would  refer  them 
to  this  criticism  of  Professor  Flint.  With 
much  of  the  same  zeal,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  does  he  attack  the  Agnostic  theo- 
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ries  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dean  Man- 
sel  and  Herbert  Spencer,  accusing  and 
convicting  them  of  scholastic  verbal 
jugglery  in  their  use  of  the  words  "  con- 
ditioned," "  infinite,"  "  related,"  "  abso- 
lute," etc.,  and  showing  how  utterly  in- 
consistent is  the  positive  part  of  their 
creed  with  their  negations.  Against 
the  modern  Ritschlian  school  of  Theology, 
in  spite  of  the  positive  religious  influence 
which  that  school  is  now  exerting  in 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  America,  his 
judgment  is  equally  severe  and  hostile, 
for  he  sees  in  it  only  another  form  of  the 
attempt  to  establish  faith  on  the  ruins  of 
reason,  and  is  sure  that  in  the  end  the 
attempt  will  prove  fatal  to  faith. 

By  the  same  logic  he  is  compelled  to 
attack  attempts  to  build  up  a  valid  faith 
by  the  mere  efforts  of  the  will  or  wishes 
of  man  as  set  forth  in  such  works  as  Pro- 
fessor James's  '*  The  Will  to  Believe," 
and  Mr.  Wilfred  Ward's  "  The  Wish  to 
Believe."  '*  There  is  no  such  act  of  mind 
possible  as  willing  to  believe  what  seems 
destitute  of  any  good  reason  or  evidence 
for  its  being  deemed  true  or  good ;  a 
merely  willed  belief  is  a  sham  belief." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Professor 
Flint's  position  in  regard  to  matters  of 
faith  is  that  of  a  bold,  confident,  thor- 
oughgoing rationalist.  His  fundamental 
assumption  is,  "  Intelligo  tit  credain." 
All  valid  faith  rests  ultimately  on 
knowledge. 

"  Religious  belief  ought  to  be  the  rational 
belief  of  the  whole  man.  Evidence  should  be 
the  measure  of  assent,  assent  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  evidence." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  style  of 
the  author  is  not  more  conciliatory  and 
persuasive.  Throughout  he  seems  more 
anxious  to  make  his  point  than  to  win  his 
readers,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
who  might  have  been  won  by  his  logic 
will  be  alienated  by  his  roughness  and 
sharpness  of  manner.  Then,  too,  there 
are  serious  lapses  into  dogmatism  here 
and  there,  and  occasionally  he  greatly 
weakens  his  argument  by  not  yielding 
untenable  ground;  but  these  defects  of 
style  and  this  sharpness  of  manner  serve 
at  least  to  exhibit  the  author's  sincerity 
and  earnestness,  and  give  an  added  im- 
pression of  virility. 


Who    Discovered   America  ? 

As  the  world  generally  believes,  Chris- 
topher Columbus  somewhere  about  the 
year  1474  wrote  to  Toscanelli,  the  Flo- 
rentine cosmographer  and  astronomer, 
for  information  concerning  the  short 
westward  route  to  the  Indies.  There- 
upon Toscanelli  referred  him  to  a  letter 
and  a  chart  which  he  had  previously  sent 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  through  one 
Martinez.  Columbus  by  the  aid  of  this 
chart  and  letter,  it  is  said,  became  con- 
firmed in  his  conviction  of  the  possibility 
of  reaching  the  Indies  by  sailing  west, 
and,  in  fact,  is  reputed  to  have  used  the 
chart  as  his  sea  guide  in  his  first  voyage. 

Mr.  Henry  Vignaud  ^  now  comes  to 
destroy  not  only  all  this  but  the  title  of 
Columbus  himself  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  He  says  that  the  Toscanelli 
documents  were  forged  long  after  the 
event  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  for  the 
express  purpose  of  leading  mankind  to 
believe  that  the  Admiral  had  been  en- 
lightened and  encouraged  by  them. 
They  were  given  to  Las  Cases  for  pub- 
lication between  1557  and  1552  in  order 
to  discredit  the  story  that  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  America  was  an  unknown 
pilot  of  Huelva,  one  Alonzo  Sanchez, 
who  in  1483  or  1484  was  blown  across 
the  Atlantic  by  a  persistent  easterly  gale 
and  who  landed  at  the  Antilles  and  made 
exact  sailing  directions  and  observations. 
On  the  return  journey  nearly  all  the  crew 
of  Sanchez's  vessel  died.  Some  four  or 
five,  including  Sanchez,  finally  reached 
Madeira,  where  none  of  them  survived 
more  than  a  few  months.  Sanchez 
breathed  his  last  in  the  house  of  Colum- 
bus, who  was  then  residing  on  the  island, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  Sanchez  im- 
parted to  Columbus  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  new  land,  together 
with  the  sailing  directions  from  which 
Columbus  compiled  the  actual  chart 
which  finally  led  him  to  his  goal. 

This  story,  Mr.  Vignaud  contends,  was 
true  mainly  because  persistently  told  for 
more  than  seventy  years  and  from  the 
very  period  of  the  discovery.  The  Tos- 
canelli papers,  he  avers,  were  forged  in 

♦  Tub  Letter  and  Chart  of  Toscanelli.  A 
Critical  Study.  Bi/  Henry  Vignaud.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  Pp.  365,  with  fac-slmiles. 
Price  $3.00  net. 
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order  to  show  a  different  main  spring  for 
Columbus's  action ;  that  is  to  say,  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  eminent  astronomer 
of  the  time.  They  were  resurrected  and 
pubHshed  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  because  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment was  exhibiting  a  desire  to  hold 
back,  on  the  strength  of  Sanchez's  prior- 
ity, the  great  rewards  continued  to 
Columbus's  heirs. 

How  far  all  this  will  prove  convincing 
time  must  decide.  The  issue  appears  to 
turn  on  the  credibility  of  the  Sanchez 
story.  If  that  is  believed  Columbus 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer. If  it  is  not,  all  motive  for  the 
forgery  disappears.  But  whether  it  be 
credited  or  discredited  there  is  no  danger 
that  in  the  public  mind  Columbus  will 
ever  lose  his  laurels.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  Morse  did  not  invent  the 
telegraph,  that  Fulton  did  not  invent  the 
steamboat,  that  Stephenson  did  not  in- 
vent the  locomotive,  and  that  Howe  did 
not  invent  the  sewing  machine.  But 
these  men  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
individualities  and  have  become  symbols. 
Whether  they  did  the  things  attributed 
to  them  or  not  is  inconsequent.  The 
acts  are  immortal,  and  the  names  linked 
with  them  and  standing  for  them  cannot 
be  dissevered  so  long  as  their  memory 
shall  remain. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Clement  S.  Markham, 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Raymond  Beasley,  both 
"  Columbists  "  of  much  reputation,  have 
already  criticised  Mr.  Vignaud's  conclu- 
sions. He  has  replied,  and  so  the  in- 
evitable controversy  begins. 

The  Great  Siberian  Railway  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Pekin.  By  Michael  Myers  Shoe- 
maker. New  York  :  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons, 
I2.00  net 

Desultory  and  choppy  in  manner, 
with  plentiful  besprinklings  from  the 
Russian  guide  books,  this  narrative  car- 
ries us  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Rail- 
way to  Port  Arthur,  and  thence  to 
Peking,  the  Ming  Tombs  and  the  Sum- 
mer Palace.  The  trip  was  made  in  April 
and  May  of  last  year.  The  descriptions 
of  people  and  places  are  always  inter- 
esting, even  if  often  ill-written ;  the  per- 
sonal impressions  are  striking,  and  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information,  not 


easily  accessi]:)le,  is  given.  The  author 
has  no  expectation  of  Russian  evacua- 
tion of  Manchuria,  and  believes  it  best 
for  civilization  and  peace  that  Russia 
should  stay.  He  trusts  that  the  "  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar  will,  for  the  sake 
of  the  world  at  large,  hold  on  as  tightly 
as  England  has  [held]  to  Egypt. 
Russia's  task  is  vast,  but  if  she 
is  not  destroyed  by  internal  troubles 
she  will  accomplish  it.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly under  her  rule  all  men  may  live 
in  peace  and  security."  An  anomaly 
which  puzzled  the  author  all  the  way 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Manchuria  was 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  the  Russian 
people  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  Since,  however,  the  igno- 
rance was  actually  observed  and  ex- 
perienced, while  the  school  facilities 
were  but  read  of  in  the  guide  books,  the 
anomaly  is  probably  explainable. 

The  Star  Dreamer.    By  Agnes  Egerton  Castle. 
New   York;    Frederic   A.    Stokes   &   Co., 

When  an  author  lays  the  scene  of  his 
story  in  a  very  ancient  English  castle, 
introduces  an  old  alchemist,  a  young 
astronomer  and  a  beautiful  woman  in 
the  first  chapter,  we  know  what  to 
expect.  Evil  incantations,  a  wicked 
woman  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Elixir  of  Life  are  sure  to  follow.  But 
finally  the  villains,  male  and  female,  die 
by  their  own  hands,  the  poet  astronomer 
finds  his  star  on  earth  rather  than  in 
the  heavens,  marries  the  beautiful 
woman — all  of  which  is  as  it  should  be, 
only  we  venture  the  suggestion  to  the 
author  that  the  Elixir  of  Life  has  long 
been  a  drug  in  the  market  in  fiction. 

Horses  Nine.     By  Sewell  Ford.     New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ^1.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  biography 
of  nine  American  horses.  And  all  of 
them  have  made  a  romantic  record  some- 
v.'here,  on  the  battlefield,  on  race  track, 
in  the  fire  department  or  on  the  police 
force.  Even  the  confession  of  the  big 
dray  horse,  ''  Chieftain,"  is  made  almost 
humanly  interesting.  And  old  "  Barna- 
cles," a  lean,  gray  wit  of  a  horse  living 
in  Massachusetts,  shows  as  keen  a  sense 
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of  humor  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  kick 
jokes  at  a  clown.  The  stories  are  very 
well  written  and  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  young  boys.  For  there  is  a 
zoological  period  in  every  healthy 
youth's  development  when  he  is  peculiar- 
ly conscious  of  the  creature  life  about 
liim,  and  observant  of  it.  It  is  the  tirne 
when  his  disposition  toward  animals  is 
determined,  and  this  is  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  prejudicing  him  in  their  favor 
with  literature  of  this  kind.  It  qualifies 
his  more  brutal  instincts  with  kindly 
sentimentality. 

Literary    Notes 

Volume  XII  of  John  Lane's  "  The  Lov- 
er's Library  "  is  "  Love  Songs  from  the  Greek," 
by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick. 

....  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  announce  that 
Mr.  Kipling's  new  volume  of  poems  will  be 
called  "  The  Five  Nations,"  and  will  contain, 
besides  others,  twenty-five  poems  that  have  not 
been  published  in  any  form. 

.  . .  .Two  new  volumes  of  Ditson's  commend- 
able Musicians'  Library  are  "  Robert  Franz : 
Fifty  Songs,"  edited  by  William  Foster  Ap- 
thorp ;  and  "  Franz  Liszt :  Twenty  Original 
Piano  Compositions,"  edited  by  August  Span- 
uth.  (Price,  bound  in  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.25 
postpaid;  in  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.25  postpaid.) 

....A  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
called  the  search  for  local  color  was  Mr.  Alfred 
Hodder's  participation  in  the  last  political  cam- 
paign in  New  York  City.  Since  then  he  has 
been  in  the  office  of  the  District  Attorney,  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Jerome,  where  he  has  had 
access  to  all  the  letters  and  papers  of  every 
description  which  bore  upon  the  contest.  His 
story  of  the  campaign,  which  appeared  in  part 
in  The  Outlook,  has  now  been  published  by 
the  INIacmillan  Company,  under  the  title  "  A 
Fight  for  the  City." 

. ..  .Mr.  Zangwill,  the  novelist,  has  published 
a  volume  of  verse,  entitled  "  Blind  Children." 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $1.20  net.)    The  dedicatory 
poem  explains  the  name  of  the  collection : 
"  Take,  Dear,  my  'prentice  songs. 

And — since  you  cared  for  one, 

'Blind  children,'— let  them  all 

Share  in  its  blessedness, 

Find  shelter  'neath  its  name. 

Are  they  not  verily 

Blind  children,  one  and  all; 

Wistfully  haunted  by 

That  unattainable 

Glamorous  sea  of  light 

True  poems  float  within  ?  " 


Pebbles 

First  Lawyer:  "The  judge  seems  quite 
sweet  on  the  widow.  Second  Laivyer:  "  What 
you  might  call  '  legal  tender.' " — Princeton 
Tiger. 

....The  success  of  some  people  is  unac- 
countable, considering  that  they  never  had  a 
baccalaureate  sermon  preached  to  them. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

.  . . . "  His  face  wears  a  pinched  look,"  ob- 
served the  magistrate,  as  the  tramp  slouched 
forward  in  the  grasp  of  a  brawny  policeman. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

. ..."  I  hear  she  has  become  engaged  to  a 
rich  man  from  St.  Louis."  "  What  a  risk  to 
run,  with  Missouri  grand  juries  in  session." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Merely  a  Postponement. — Ethel  lay  asleep 
on  the  divan,  red  lips  pouting.  She  did  not 
hear  Jack  as  he  entered  the  room.  Jack  paused 
and  looked  at  her.  He  smiled  and  stole  nearer. 
Three  minutes  passed.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  Ethel's  regular  breathing.  Two  more  min- 
utes passed.  Then  Ethel  slightly  opened  her 
left  eye.    "  Fooled  again,"  said  Jack. — Life. 

A    STATE  OF   MIND. 

In  the  State  of  Mass. 

There  lives  a  lass 
I  love  to  go  N.  C. ; 

No  other  Miss.  : 

Can  e'er,  I  Wis.,  ; 

Be  half  so  dear  to  Me.  ; 

R.  I.  is  blue  • 

And  her  cheeks  the  hue 
Of  shells  where  waters  swash; 

On  her  pink-white  phiz  -, 

There  Nev.  Ariz.  | 

The  least  complexion  Wash. 

La. !  could  I  win  ■ 

The  heart  of  Minn., 
I'd  ask  for  nothing  more,  • 

But  I  only  dream  • 

Upon  the  theme 
And  Conn,  it  o'er  and  Ore. 

Why  is  it,  pray, 

I  can't  Ala. 
This  love  that  makes  me  111.? 

N.  Y.,  O.,  Wy. 

Kan.  Nev.  Ver.  I 
Propose  to  her  my  will? 

I  shun  the  task 
'Twould  be  to  ask 
This  gentle  maid  to  wed; 
And  so,  to  press 
My  suit,  I  guess 
Alaska  Pa.  instead. 
— The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 
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The     Resurrection    of    Gro\er 
Cleveland 

It  is  an  interesting  development  of  the 
politieal  situation,  altho  we  cannot  yet 
think  it  serious,  which  brings  Grover 
Cleveland  again  forward  as  a  Presiden- 
tial possibility.  It  illustrates  the  un- 
fortunate bankruptcy  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  is  bankrupt  because  it  has  no 
principles  to  formulate,  and  no  leaders 
on  whom  it  can  agree.  The  alliance  for 
two  campaigns  of  the  Democratic  party 
with  Populism  and  free  silver  split  the 
party  in  twain,  and  Bryan  wielded  the 
ax.  \\'ith  its  sloughing  off  of  Bryanism 
the  Democratic  party  has  not  only  flung 
to  the  rear  its  orator  and  leader  of  the 
silver  tongue  and  the  "  cross  of  gold," 
but  it  has  developed  nobody  to  take  his 
place.  Hill  cannot  hold  his  party  in  his 
own  State;  Shepard  is  only  a  figurehead 
and  everybody  has  to  ask  who  he  is. 
Gorman  has  been  resurrected  from  a 
Maryland  political  graveyard,  but  so  late- 
ly that  the  corpse  is  not  yet  sure  that  it 
is  alive.  Then  there  is  Olney,  whose 
dealings  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Vene- 
zuela case  gave  distinction  to  Cleveland's 
second  administration,  but  what  sympa- 
thy or  fellowship  has  Olney  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party? 

So  must  there  be  another  raised  from 
the  dead,  Cleveland  after  Gorman?  It 
is  not  very  probable ;  there  are  too  many 
who  would  be  ready  with  a  knife  if  they 
saw  him  stirring,  to  make  sure  he  was 
dead.  Cleveland,  doubtless,  in  the  two 
last  Presidential  elections  voted  the  State 
Democratic  ticket,  but  did  he  vote  for 
Bryan  for  President?  Would  he  vote 
for  Free  Silver?  And  if  he  did  not  vote 
for  Bryan,  will  the  Bryan  hosts  vote  for 
him?  By  no  means.  Of  all  traitors  to 
the  Western  doctrine,  which  has  twice 
ridden  the  steed  of  Democracy  to  defeat, 
they  hate  Cleveland  most.  He  was  no 
Democrat  if  Bryan  was  a  Democrat. 
Was  not  he  a  gold-bug,  one  of  those  men 
w^ho  maintained  the  gold  standard  and 
left  silver  to  sink  with  its  own  weight, 
uncoined,  unboosted  and  unknelled? 


And  if  the  unconverted  Bryan  hosts 
can  have  no  patience  with  Cleveland's 
IVesidential  record  with  silver,  how  can 
they  accept  that  other  great,  courageous 
and  chivalrous  act  of  his.  with  which  the 
name  of  Olney  is  connected,  and  which 
will  make  his  second  administration  dis- 
tinguished, his  defense  of  Venezuela 
against  England?  To  be  sure  Colonel 
Bryan  won  his  military  title,  if  no  mili- 
tary fame,  in  the  Cuban  War,  but  the 
Democratic  party  has  since,  in  every 
possible  way,  repudiated  not  only  that 
war,  but  every  act  before  or  since  which 
maintains  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad  and  the  support  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Cleveland  is  even  more  im- 
possible than  Olney,  for  he  has  all 
Olney's  Venezuelan  disabilities  and  his 
own  monometalism  besides.  Mr.  Bryan's 
one  effort  at  present  is  to  defeat 
Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  He  is  urging  Democrats 
to  organize  against  it.  Governor  Stone, 
of  Missouri,  and  Mayor  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  seem  to  be  his  favorite  candi- 
dates, and  yet  if  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
be  nominated  consistency  would  require 
him  to  submit. 

Not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  South,  is 
Cleveland  acceptable,  even  in  that  South 
which  was  more  Populistic  than  Kansas 
or  Colorado  or  Iowa.  One  speech  has 
done  it,  his  speech  at  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  meeting  in  this  city,  a  meet- 
ing which  opened  the  way  for  the  $600,- 
000  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Tuske- 
gee  and  its  founder.  That  was  a  model 
speech  for  its  purpose,  not  one  that  so 
much  helped  Mr.  Washington  as  it 
helped  Mr.  Cleveland  put  himself  right 
with  the  Democratic  voters  in  the  South, 
and  a  chorus  of  praise  has  his  speech, 
and  that  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  received 
there,  a  compliment  to  make  one  pause. 
What  he  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton was  all  right,  but  when  he  spoke  of 
the  "  generous  "  way  in  which  the  South 
has  aided  negro  education,  he  said  what 
facts  will  not  justify.     Said  he : 

"  Schools  for  the  education  of  negro  children 
and  institutions  for  their  industrial  training  are 
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scattered  all  over  the  South,  and  are  liberally 
assisted  by  Southern  public  and  private  funds." 

On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  very 
meagerly  assisted  by  either  public  or  pri- 
vate funds.  From  public  funds  one  dollar 
is  given  to  educate  a  negro  child  where 
five  are  given  for  a  white  child.  Con- 
gress has  given  two  funds  for  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  it  provided,  when  the 
second  was  voted,  that  negroes  should 
have  their  share.  The  State  of  Georgia, 
one  of  the  best  of  them  all,  takes  the 
whole  of  the  first  fund  for  its  white  uni- 
versity, and  gives  nothing  to  its  colored 
department  except  one-third  of  the  sec- 
ond fund.  And  this  is  typical.  As  to 
'*  private  funds  "  given  in  the  South  to 
support  negro  schools,  the  list  of  such 
schools  or  grants  is  very  short.  Mr. 
Cleveland  went  on  to  say  that  the  South- 
erners' denial  of  social  equality  to  the 
negro  may  be  "  born  of  something  so 
much  deeper  and  more  imperious  than 
prejudice  as  to  amount  to  a  racial  in- 
stinct." That  is  naturally  soothing. 
Then  he  talked  about  "  the  saturnalia  of 
reconstruction  days,"  of  which  there  was 
none  in  Georgia  or  North  Carolina, 
where  the  white  people  showed  good 
sense ;  and  he  proceeded  to  mention  ''  the 
perilous  flood  of  indiscriminate,  unintel- 
ligent and  blighting  negro  suffrage,"  all 
which  is  rapturously  approved  by  the 
white  press  of  the  South. 

By  this  flattering  speech  Mr.  Cleve- 
land may  have  won  the  South,  even  to 
his  honest  money.  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  says  that  "  no  Southern  man 
could  show  a  more  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  situation."  But  the  South  is 
safe  for  any  Democratic  candidate,  and 
so  does  not  count  in  politics. 

Political    Duty 

Of  all  kinds  of  slavery  there  is  none 
upon  which  a  man  looks  back  with  more 
disgust  after  he  has  been  emancipated 
than  bondage  to  a  conception  of  duty 
which  he  presently  learns  was  absurd. 
The  human  race  has  endured  a  great  deal 
of  this  kind  of  slavery,  and  it  is  not  en- 
tirely free  even  now.  Men  continue,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharisees,  whom  the 
Master  rebuked,  to  lay  on  one  another 
burdens  heavy  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 


all  the  while  thinking  that  they  are  do- 
ing God  and  man  service,  when  in  fact 
they  are  merely  playing  the  part  of  fools. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  particu- 
larly choice  bit  of  pseudo-morality  which 
a  lot  of  reformers  are  forcing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  unreformed  with  unc- 
tion. It  is  calling  forth  volumes  of  civic 
cant,  and  threatens  to  make  life  a  night- 
mare for  all  voters  of  good  intentions 
with  any  serious  business  on  hand  de- 
manding their  attention.  We  refer  to 
the  new-fangled  dogma  that  every  voter 
should  attend  all  political  meetings,  in- 
cluding primaries,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled, willy-nilly,  to  vote  for  somebody 
or  other   on  election  day. 

Regarding  this  dogma  as  nonsense,  we 
wish  to  express  our  opinion  of  it  in  un- 
mistakable language.  It  is  a  product  of 
adolescent  intellection.  It  proceeds  from 
young  apostles  of  political  ethics,  whose 
mental  fiber  is  as  tender  as  their  con- 
sciences. They  need  to  look  about  the 
world  and  pick  up  a  whole  lot  of  useful 
information,  and  when  they  begin  to 
know  something  they  ought  for  a  few 
years  to  practice  the  art  of  thinking  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  of 
obligation  for  men  who  have  already 
derived  from  experience  a  very  fair  outfit 
of  working  principles. 

Like  all  dogmas,  this  teaching  that 
every  man  ought  to  go  to  the  primary 
and  to  the  ballot  box  rests  on  assump- 
tions instead  of  positive  knowledge.  It 
is  assumed  that  all  men  could  play  a 
larger  part  in  practical  politics  if  they 
had  the  will  to  do  so.  It  is  assumed  that 
better  nominations  would  be  made  if  the 
primaries  were  better  attended.  It  is 
assumed  that  every  voter  must  be  con- 
vinced that  one  candidate  or  one  plat- 
form is  so  much  better  than  another  that 
he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  party  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. Every  one  of  these  assumptions 
is  false. 

To  begin  with  the  third,  the  more 
brains  a  man  has  the  less  certain  can  he 
be  that  the  destinies  of  his  country  hang 
on  the  political  triumph  of  any  party 
or  set  of  men.  The  more  the  voter  knows 
about  political  history  the  graver  are  his 
doubts  whether  the  party  with  which  he 
is  allied  possesses  all  the  virtues,  and 
whether  its  candidates  are  entirely  with- 
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out   political    guile.      The    more   broad-  person.     To  this  end  he  must  perform 

minded  he  is  the  more  likely  is  he  to  ad-  one  duty  that  perhaps  he  has  hitherto 

mit  that  the  other  party  may  represent  neglected.      He    must    see    to    it    that 

some  part  of  the  patriotism  of  the  nation,  whether  he  habitually  attends  the  primary 

The  more  conscientious  he  is  the  greater  or  not,  he  shall  have  the  unobstructed 

must  be  his  repugnance  to  vote  for  either  right  to  be  there  whenever  he  pleases, 

candidate   when  both  candidates  are  dis-  The  primaries  will  give  us  the  best  re- 

tinctly  bad,   or   to  support   either  plat-  suits  when  it  is  understood  not  that  all 

form  when  both  platforms  are  declara-  voters  must  attend  them,  but  that  any 

tions  of  stultification.    In  short,  the  more  voter  may. 

conscientious   and   the    more   intelligent        Of  all  the  three  asumptions  that  we 

the  voter  is    the  more  likely  will  he  be  have  pronounced  false,  the  most  foolish 

at  certain  times  to  decide  that  duty  and  is  that  all  men  could  play  a  larger  part 

common    sense   admonish   him   to    play  in  practical  politics.     This  is  an  age  of 

golf  or  go  a  fishing  on  election  day.  division     of     labor,     of     specialization. 

The  assumption  that  better  nomina-  Politics,  like  every  other  activity,  is  an 
tions  would  be  made  if  all  voters  went  to  art.  And  this  is  no  less  true  of  good 
the  primaries  is  false,  because  "  the  best  politics  than  of  bad.  Some  men  with 
men  "  are  not  the  only  ones  who  stay  the  taste  and  the  talent  for  it  must 
away.  In  fact,  the  men  who  habitually  specialfze  in  this  art,  and  to  them  must 
attend  primaries  are  possibly,  on  the  be  left  the  greater  part  of  all  political 
whole,  more  intelligent  and  perhaps  more  work.  Other  men  must  give  most  of 
moral  than  most  of  the  hundreds  of  thou-  their  time  to  other  duties.  Their  political 
sands  who  have  never  seen  a  caucus,  duty  is  to  keep  watch  of  the  politicians 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  everybody  to  go  to  and  to  "  turn  the  rascals  out." 
the  primary,  the  Bowery  tough  should  Nearly  every  man  nowadays  belongs 
be  there.  What  the  reformers  really  to  too  many  associations  and  ''  move- 
want,  we  suppose,  is  a  conscientious  de-  ments."  He  would  do  better  to  confine 
votion  to  the  primary  by  the  "  better  his  attention  to  fewer  interests,  and  give 
element,"  and  a  convenient  habit  of  to  those  few  a  more  conscientious  and 
negligence  among  the  morally  sub-  intelligent  devotion.  This,  we  take  it,  is 
merged,  but  this  is  not  what  they  say.  the  verdict  of  both  conscience  and  com- 

The   assumption   about   universal   at-  rnon  sense.     Our  politics,  among  other 

tendance  upon  the  primaries  is  false  also  things,   would  be   cleaner  and  wiser   if 

because  it  ignores  the  only  possible  way  this  rule  were  followed, 
of  getting  good  nominations,  at  the  hands 
of  the  primary  or  otherwise.     If  we  are  '^ 

to  have  the  best  nominations  any  num-  Municipal  Ownership  in  Chicago 

ber  of  like-mmded  men  who  want  to  sup-  ^  r  & 

port  a  particular  candidate  must  be  able        At  last  the  people  of  Chicago  have 

to  get  his  name  on  the  ticket.     Where  acquired  the  legal  right  to  own,  build, 

nominations  can  easily  be  made  by  bolters  buy  or  operate  the  street  railways  of  their 

or  independents,  the  strongest  pressure  city.     This   right   was  obtained   by  the 

is  put  upon  the  primaries  to  bring  for-  passage  of  the  Mueller  bill  in  the  State 

ward    good    names.      It    is    only    when  Legislature.     It   is  true  that   Governor 

bosses  and  heelers  know  that  the  action  Yates  has  not  yet  signed  this  bill,  but 

of  primary  or  convention  is  practically  no  one  expects  that  he  v/ill  veto  a  meas- 

final  that  they   feel  security  in  a  weak  ure   supported  by  both  political   parties 

ticket.     The  duty  of  the  voter,  then,  is  in  the  city,  and  opposed  by  only  20  votes 

not  to  attend  the  primary  whether  any-  in  the  House  and  only  4  in  the  Senate, 

thing  is  to  be  gained  by  doing  so  or  not.  It   has  been   a   long   fight   that   is   thus 

but  to  attend  when  for  any  reason  his  crowned    with    victory.     Several  years 

presence  there  is  particularly  needed,  or  have  passed  since  the  enactment  of  the 

to  assist   in   making  independent   nomi-  Allen  bill  (in  support  of  which  franchise 

nations,  if  that  is  the  better  thing  to  do.  corporations  were  said  to  have  expended 

In   short,   his   duty  is  to  keep  his  eyes  $700,000),  the  restraint    of    a    corrupt 

open  and  to  act  like  a  free,  responsible  Municipal  Council  by  citizens  whose  sig- 
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nificant  badge  was  a  hangman's  noose,  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  it  by  the 
and  the  repeal  of  this  same  statute,  under  city.  This  is  a  very  interesting  part^  of 
the  provisions  of  which  that  Council  was  the  bill,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  provision 
expected  to  extend  the  railway  franchises  that  the  city  may  make  a  grant,  contain- 
that  are  now  about  to  expire.  In  those  ing  such  a  reservation,  for  the  construc- 
days  four-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  tion  and  operation  of  a  railway  in  streets 
Council  were  thieves,  like  those  whom  where  a  railway  already  exists  without 
Prosecutor  Folk  in  St.  Louis  has  been  the  petition  or  consent  of  any  of  the  own- 
sending  to  the  penitentiary.  Now,  four-  ers  of  the  land  abutting.  The  power 
fifths  are  honest  and  trustworthy  men.  thus  granted  appears  to  be  ample  for  the 
This  salutary  change  is  due  to  the  tire-  complete  establishment  of  municipal 
less  energy  of  public-spirited  citizens,  ownership  and  operation, 
manifested  chiefly  in  the  labors  of  the  Chicago  (and  every  other  city  in 
Municipal  Voters'  League.  Such  action  Illinois)  will  now  be  able  to  deal  wath 
as  may  now  be  taken  in  the  exercise  of  the  street  railway  problem  according 
the  right  so  long  sought  will  be  the  work  to  the  expressed  desires  of  its  people, 
of  honest  and  intelligent  representatives  Franchise  leases  now  about  to  expire 
of  the  people.  niay  be  renewed  for  short  terms  upon 

The  bill,  a  very  long  one,  empowers  such  conditions  as  an  honest  Council 
every  city  in  Illinois  to  "  own,  construct,  will  impose,  or,  if  three-fifths  of  the 
acquire,  purchase,  maintain  and  operate  voters  prefer  to  make  the  experiment, 
street  railways  within  its  corporate  lim-  the  city  is  permitted  to  take  over  ex- 
its," and  to  lease  them  for  any  period  not  isting  railways  and  operate  them,  and 
longer  than  20  years.  But  the  referen-  to  make  new  ones,  to  be  used  in  the 
dum  principle  is  observed  with  respect  same  way. 

to  all   municipal   action.     The   Council  Owing  to  the  financial  condition  of 

must  first  submit  to  the  people  the  ques-  Chicago,  it  may  not  be  feasible  for  the 

tion  of  accepting  the  law  and  putting  it  municipal  authorities  for  some  time  to 

in   force.     This   is  to  be  decided  by  a  come  to  acquire  any  of  the  railway  sys- 

majority  vote,  but  a  majority  of  three-  tenis  and  operate  them.     If  franchises 

fifths  is  required  for  the  approval  of  any  of  very  great  value  had  not  been  stolen 

project   for  the  municipal  operation  of  from  the  municipality  or  corruptly  pro- 

a  railway,  and  the  project  must  be  sub-  cured  by  bribing  the  Council  in  the 

mitted  to  the  electors  as  a  separate  propo-  past,  the  funds  now  needed  for  such  an 

sition.     An  issue  of  bonds  for  the  pur-  undertaking  would  be  available.     But 

chase,  construction    or  equipment  of  a  the  new  law,  which  is  a  long  stride  to- 

railway  must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  ward  municipal  ownership  in  the  United 

majority.  States,  will  at  least  enable  the  munic- 

No  ordinance  renewing  an  old  lease  ipal  government  to  obtain  fair  compen- 

or  making  a  new  one  for  more  than  five  sation  for  the  use  of  the  streets,  and  in 

years  is  to  go  into  effect  until  sixty  days  all  new  leases  or  renewals  of  old  ones 

after   its   passage ;   and   if,    within   that  to  impose  conditions  and  reserve  rights 

period  of  sixty  days,  ten  per  cent,   of  that  will  leave  the  door  open  for  munic- 

those   who  voted  at  the   last  preceding  ipal  operation  w^henever  public  opinion 

mayoralty  election  ask  for  the  submission  shall    imperatively    demand    it.       We 

of  the   ordinance  to  a  popular  vote,   it  should  like  to  see  at  least  one  of  Chi- 

must  be  so  submitted  to  the  decision  of  cago's  railway  systems  operated  by  the 

a  majority.    The  city  is  authorized  to  re-  city  before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 

serve  in  any  of  its  leases  the  right  to  ac-  because,  with   an  honest  Council,  the 

quire  the  railway  at  any  time  upon  terms  experiment  would  be  made  now  under 

set  forth  in  the  grant.    It  may  also  pro-  favorable  conditions.     But  the  Munic- 

vide  in  a  lease  that  if  it  shall  not  exercise  ipal  Voters'  League  may  be  trusted  to 

this  right  of  acquisition,  but  shall  em-  guard  the  Council  gate  in  the  future  as 

power  a   second  company  to   operate   a  carefully    and    successfully    as    it    has 

railway  in  the  same  streets,  this  second  done  this  for  some  years  past;  and  a 

company  shall  have  a  right  to  take  the  short  delay  will  not  expose  the  project 

first  company's  property  upon  the  terms  to  danger  of  failure  caused  by  corrup- 
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tion  and  incompetence  in  the  municipal 
legfislature. 

'*  An  American  University  of 
Literature  " 

It  is  not  a  generous  office  to  meet 
young-  enthusiasm  with  the  question- 
ings of  experience.  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  accord  a  hearty  Godspeed  to  Mr. 
Sinclair's  plan  of  a  "  University  of 
Literature  "  which  we  present  among 
our  communications  this  week ;  indeed, 
the  project  is  at  least  sufficiently  curi- 
ous, and  we  should  be  profoundly  in- 
terested in  seeing  it  brought  to  experi- 
ment. It  does  not  quite  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  touched  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  or  that  his  proposal  would 
really  effect  the  desired  end. 

Present  conditions  are  not  favorable 
to  literature;  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  Mr. 
Sinclair  urges,  that  writers  to-day  are 
fatally  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
department-store  public.  Such  a  pub- 
lic has  always  existed,  but  its  influence 
hitherto  has  been  far  more  restricted. 
The  popularizing  of  education  has 
enormously  increased  the  number  of 
those  who  read  but  who  necessarily 
read  without  taste  or  reflection.  And 
in  this  indiscriminate  mass  the  small 
circle  of  cultivated  readers  who  have  at 
other  times  given  the  tone  to  liter- 
ature are  now  so  scattered  and  so  ut- 
terly absorbed  that  their  judgment  has 
no  combined  and  effective  influence. 
Literature  is  left  without  a  head  and 
welters  in  chaos. 

The  republic  of  letters  is  a  phrase 
that  has  blinded  many  persons  to  the 
real  issue.  Literature,  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
understands  it,  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  democratic  in  the  political 
sense  of  the  word,  for  it  appeals  essen- 
tially to  a  distinction  of  taste.  At 
every  great  period  of  literary  produc- 
tion there  has  existed  a  relatively  small 
guiding  class,  to  whom  authors  looked 
naturally  for  sympathy  and  support. 
When  such  a  controlling  influence  is 
withdrawn  one  of  two  results  may  be 
looked  for — either  literature  will  fall 
into  a  state  of  chaos  as  it  has  in  this 
country,  or  it  will  degenerate  into  mor- 
bid artifice  as  with  those  Parisian  pro- 


fessors of  art  for  art's  sake  who  sought 
to  form  a  clique  of  judges  from  among 
artists  themselves  and  thus  lost  all  con- 
tact with  virile,  practical  life. 

Commonly  this  literary  support  in 
the  past — notably  in  the  great  ages  of 
Augustus  and  Louis  XIV  and  Eliza- 
beth and  Anne — took  the  form  of  pat- 
ronage, which,  however  unpleasant 
the  word  may  sound  in  our  ears,  did 
certainly  in  many  cases  redound  to  the 
credit  of  patron  and  protege  and  to  the 
profit  of  letters.  To  restore  patronage 
in  its  earlier  form  to-day  is  scarcely 
feasible,  even  were  it  desirable.  In  its 
place  Mr.  Sinclair  would  institute  and 
endow  a  committee  whose  office  it 
would  be  to  examine  submitted  manu- 
scripts and  furnish  support  to  promis- 
ing but  impecunious  young  genius. 
The  scheme  is  generous,  tho  it  may 
amuse  somewhat  the  hard-headed  man 
of  the  world.  But  unless  this  commit- 
tee could  be  selected  from  a  united  cir- 
cle of  readers  such  as  those  from  whom 
the  patrons  of  literature  formerly 
came,  their  judgment  would  be  without 
certainty  and  without  significance; 
they  would  tend  to  foster  a  collection 
of  freaks.  To  compare  such  an  insti- 
tution with  the  Carnegie  endowment  is 
to  ignore  essential  distinctions.  The 
latter  is  concerned  with  scientific  stu- 
dents who  deal  with  facts  and  whose 
relative  proficiency  is  easily  measured ; 
and,  furthermore,  there  stands  behind 
the  work  of  science  a  circle  of  enlight- 
ened and  influential  sympathizers  such 
as  would  be  utterly  lacking  for  the 
judgment  of  literary  genius. 

We  cannot  avoid  observing  that  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  mistaken  the  real  neces- 
sity. Men  who  aspire  to  create  true 
literature,  as  the  world  now  is  to-day, 
require  sympathetic  appreciation  vast- 
ly more  than  they  need  material  sup- 
port. Let  our  system  of  education 
and  our  relative  appreciation  of  things 
artistic  and  commercial  be  altered  so 
that  our  men  of  power  will  at  the  same 
time  be  men  of  taste,  and  the  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself.  As  we  wrote  in 
connection  with  ''  Arthur  Stirling " 
when  that  unrestrained  cry  of  protest 
was  published,  Mr.  Sinclair  does  not 
entirely  escape  a  confusion  of  intel- 
lectual and  material  needs.     It  is  even 
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possible  that  the  terrible  battle  for  life 
through  which  so  many  aspirants  to 
fame  have  passed  has  in  reality 
strengthened  and  deepened  and  puri- 
fied their  genius.  The  reward  for  such 
men  does  not  lie  in  material  returns; 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it,  and  they  possess  their  con- 
solation even  in  a  state  of  suffering 
which  throws  them  more  absolutely  on 
their  inner  vision. 

We  cannot  quite  accept  Mr.  Sinclair's 
remedy  as  practicable,  altho  we  are  ready 
to  hope  that  others  will  show  more  faith. 
With  the  evils  which  he  deplores  we  feel 
on  safer  ground.  They  are  real  and  may 
well  give  any  thoughtful  reader  pause. 

One  More    Revolution 

The  announcement  that  automo- 
biles will  be  introduced  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  during  the  coming  season  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  compete 
with  the  railways,  and  do  it  advanta- 
geously, is  followed  by  the  statement 
that  the  managers  of  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position hope  to  solve  the  problem  of 
transit  by  a  similar  experiment.  The 
vehicles  to  be  placed  on  the  streets  of 
Detroit  are  intended  to  be  double-deck- 
ers, carrying  forty  passengers;  those 
for  St.  Louis  will  carry  twenty  or  more 
passengers.  The  Independent  has 
chronicled  with  great  pleasure  the  re- 
markable revolution  in  social  affairs 
achieved  by  the  rural  telephones,  by 
rural  free  mail  delivery,  and  by  the 
electric  trolley.  We  believe  that  in  the 
automobile  we  have  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  which  will  surpass  all  the 
rest.  It  has  the  immense  advantage  of 
being  able  to  travel  any  road  and  reach 
private  residences.  This  deliverance 
from  steel  tracks,  at  the  first  thought 
associates  the  automobile  with  the  old 
style  carriage  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
not  a  stride  backward,  but  a  stage  of 
progress  ahead  of  the  steam  car  or  the 
trolley. 

There  really  is  no  limit  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  free-moving  wagon  to 
country  life.  It  can  go  into  the  corn 
field  or  the  wheat  field,  into  the  veg- 
etable garden  or  orchard ;  can  gather 
the  crops  and  hurry  them  to  market  be- 


fore dawn.  Instead  of  your  load  of 
berry-crates,  packed  into  a  horse-van 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
driven  for  two  or  three  hours  to  reach 
city  customers,  the  load  of  the  auto  can 
be  made  half  an  hour  before  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reach  the  market.  The  sav- 
ing will  be  enormous,  not  only  in  time, 
but  in  wear  and  tear.  The  gardener 
gets  from  two  to  three  hours  more 
sleep ;  and  his  trip,  instead  of  tiring  him 
with  its  daily  tedious  reiteration,  is 
scarcely  more  than  enough  to  make  him 
wide  awake  for  business.  In  fact,  it 
brings  the  customer  and  the  producer 
almost  into  contact.  A  more  complete 
combination  of  pleasure  and  business 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  Co-opera- 
tion will  naturally  follow ;  and  farmers 
who  have  at  their  command  ten  or 
fifteen  horse-power,  instead  of  a  single 
horse-power,  will  do  a  proportionate 
amount  of  haulage.  Expressage  will 
become  to  a  great  extent  a  neighbor- 
hood afifair.  The  old  hack  teams  which 
carry  miscellaneous  loads  from  village 
to  city  will  not  long  survive  the  new 
vehicle.  For  a  time  the  trolley  will  be 
our  chief  carrier ;  but  in  its  very  nature 
it  has  its  limitations.  It  is  bound  to  its 
steel  rails;  its  rival  will  go  anywhere 
without  rails. 

The  automobile  fits  in  admirably 
with  the  drift  of  the  population  coun- 
tryward.  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  discus- 
sing this  question,  thinks  that  there 
will  be  a  most  rapid  development  of  ru- 
ral life — infinitely  beyond  that  of  the 
old  coaching  days — when  the  country 
tavern  was  to  be  found  every  three  or 
four  miles  along  the  turnpike,  and  al- 
ways crowded  with  travelers.  The  old 
day  of  public  houses  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived ;  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Nor- 
man is  right  that  we  are  just  entering 
an  age  of  most  astounding  rural  devel- 
opment. The  trolley  has  caught  up 
the  people  who  had  settled  down  to 
stolid  city  life  and  is  carrying  them  off 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  byways  of 
the  country,  where  the  steam  car  had  no 
means  for  conveying  them.  The  auto- 
mobile will  hurry  this  tide  country- 
ward  with  accelerated  speed.  It  will 
begin  its  work  with  the  well-to-do — 
those  who  are  capable  of  keeping  up  a 
private  establishment.    This  is  the  class 
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which  is  now  in  the  van  of  the  move- 
ment  to  escape  from  the  city.     A  man 
who  can  atTord  a  horse,  at  a  cost  of  one 
hnnch^ed  and  tifty  doUars,  and  a  carriage 
costing  the  same  amonnt,  with  the  keep 
of  the  horse,  and  repairs  amuially,  can 
safely  own  an  anto  carriage  at  the  cost 
of  five  to  seven  hundred  doUars.   While 
this  vehicle  will  cost  nothing  for  keep, 
it  will  cost  something  annually  for  re- 
pair— possihly  as  much  as  the  feed  of  a 
horse.      A   horse   and   carriage   in   the 
country  means  an  annual  outhi}-  of  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars,  cov- 
ering the  driver,  supposing  him  to  be  an 
all-around  hired  man.     So  far  as  we  can 
at  present  see,  the  displacement  of  the 
horse  will   cheapen   living  and   travel, 
certainly  not  increase  them.     We  are 
looking  for  that  improved  vehicle  which 
will  cost  less   and  need  far  less  repairs. 
The  advantage  to  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  city  does  not  come  in  making 
the     country     more     accessible.      The 
managers  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
believe  that  the  automobile  will  enable 
them  to  handle  the  crowds  that  will  be 
drawn  to  that  city   during   1904;   and 
that  no  other  means  of  locomotion  can 
possibly  do  it.     It  is  believed  also  by 
those  cities  which  propose  to  place  it 
in    competition   with    the   trolley    that 
transit  can  be  made  cheaper,  as  well  as 
more  complete.     It  is  thought  that  the 
competition  will  be  in  favor  of  the  free- 
moving  car.     Mr.  Norman  goes  so  far 
as  to  prophesy  the  entire  banishment 
of  the  horse  from  city  streets — a  meas- 
ure much  to  be  hoped  for  on  the  score 
of  cleanliness  and  health.     He  tells  us 
that  an   excellent  motor  omnibus  has 
just  made  its  appearance  in   London; 
and  from  the  moment  that  its  speed,  re- 
liability and  comfort  are  proved  other 
vehicles  must  be  doomed :  "  Ten  years 
hence  there  will  not  be  a  horse  left  ex- 
cept the  few  that  are  kept  purely  for 
pleasure  and  pride."    He  cautions  us  to 
go  slowly  in  the  way  of  investment  in 
any  costly  motor  service  that  is  bound 
down  to  fixed  lines  of  service.     So  ac- 
customed  are  we  to   calling  ours   the 
5  team  age  that  we  are  not  easily  fa- 
miliarized  to   the   thought   of   a   time, 
v/hen  all  the  rail  tracks  will  be  taken 
out  of  our  streets  and  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  land;  an  age  when  Mr. 


X'^andcrbilt's  fifteen  hundred  million 
horse-power,  whch  he  drives  across 
the  country  every  day,  will  be  consid- 
ered a  remainder  of  a  past  age.  Is  the 
trolley,  after  all,  only  our  temporary 
makeshift  to  something  better?  Is  the 
real  shift  to  be  from  the  steam  car  to 
the  free-moving  carriage? 

Without  stopping  to  undertake  an 
absolute  answer  to  our  own  questions, 
we  shall  be  willing  to  remain  simple 
creatures  of  progress.  One  of  the  first 
coincidents  with  the  introduction  of  the 
free-moving  carriage  must  be  a  great 
impulse  given  to  the  improvement  of 
roads.  This  will  become  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  new  age  will  not  only 
take  us  out  of  the  woods,  but  out  of  the 
mud.  Europe  is  already  far  ahead  of 
us  in  this  matter ;  and  to  that  extent 
better  prepared  to  get  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  auto  carriage.  It  is  clear  that 
our  highways  cannot  wait  seventy  years 
for  some  Higbee-Armstrong  law  grad- 
ually to  place  model  roads,  here  and 
there,  through  the  counties.  Our  high- 
ways must  be  so  good  that  a  light  ve- 
hicle can  make  as  sure  a  trip,  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  or  thirty,  as  the  rail  car 
can  make  on  its  steel  bed.  And  this  sort 
of  economy  is  the  very  alphabet  of  agri- 
cultural finance.  We  are  throwing 
away  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  on  bad  roads,  and  we  are  wasting 
another  hundred  millions  making  and 
mending  roads  that  put  our  civilization 
to  shame.  Seven  years  ago  The  In- 
dependent, noting  the  appearance  of 
the  first  petroleum  motor,  said : 

"  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  roads  as  su- 
perior to  our  rightly  named  dirt-roads  will  be 
evolved,  as  the  present  well  ballasted  road-bed, 
surmounted  by  heavy  steel -rails,  that  bears  us 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  onward,  is  to  the  road- 
bed of  forty  years  ago." 

The  great  army  of  wheelmen  has 
been  heard-from,  and  the  reform  has  be- 
come a  great  State  problem.  We  are 
still  looking  for  more  practical  action 
in  the  interests  of  the  horseless  car- 
riage. 

The  automobile  meets  us  in  many 
other  ways.  It  will  not  only  make  our 
flying  express,  but  it  will  supplement 
rural  free  mail  delivery.  At  least 
during  the  summer  months  it  will  cov- 
er the  field,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  as 
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well  as  saving  in  time.  A  water  auto- 
mobile is  among  the  later  novelties,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one 
may  not  be  built  that  can  be  used  on  our 
winter  roads.  No  better  vehicle  can  be 
conceived  than  a  double-decker  auto- 
mobile for  carrying  children  to  and 
from  our  town  schools.  At  present  the 
chief  objection  to  these  central  graded 
schools  is  the  long  distance  that  must 
be  traversed  by  children  living  in  the 
outer  rims  of  the  town.  Even  where 
free  teams  are  furnished,  the  loss  of 
time  is  not  an  insignificant  item.  Par- 
ents must  have  their  children  fed  and 
ready  for  the  school  by  eight  o'clock. 
In  many  ways  society  is  undergoing  re- 
organization. Speed  is  needed  quite  as 
much  in  the  minor  relations  of  life  as 
in  long  distance  trips.  We  have  been 
girding  the  world,  settling  continents 
and  attending  to  the  afifairs  of  nations ; 
we  must  now  turn  back  and  bring  our 
homes  up  to  date. 

_,     __  ,  With    the    signing   of 

The  Venezuelan       ,,  ,         11^ 

^     ,         ^  the     protocols     last 

Settlement  1.1        at-  1 

week  the   Venezuelan 

case  is  practically  settled.  What  is  the 
result?  I,  Venezuela  will  pay  her 
debts ;  2,  the  prestige  of  the  Hague 
court  is  enhanced ;  3,  the  United  States 
has  learned  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
carries  with  it  obligations,  and,  4,  Eng- 
land will  not  again  hasten  to  enter  any 
alliances  against  American  states.  All 
of  these  things  are  good,  very  good. 
The  representatives  of  the  allies  in 
Washington  would  have  conducted 
their  case  much  better  had  they  not 
been  hampered  by  their  home  offices. 
They  should  not  be  blamed  for  German 
bad  manners  or  British  short-sighted- 
ness. To  Mr.  Bowen,  however,  be- 
longs the  chief  credit  for  what  has 
turned  out  good  in  the  negotiations. 
He  has  not  only  secured  for  his  client 
payment  of  but  one-third  of  what  it  is 
understood  he  was  authorized  to  yield, 
but  he  has  handled  the  case  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interests  of  all  the  credit- 
ors have  been  protected,  and  a  great 
principle  in  international  law  is  likely 
to  be  settled — namely,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  force  does  not  give  a  nation  a 
right  to  preferential  treatment.    Pie  has 


also  accomplished  the  feat  of  bringing 
Germany  before  the  Hague  court. 

We  presume  that  a  thousand 
McNally      men   and   a  thousand   women 

die  every  year  in  the  attempt 
to  save  the  life  of  some  friend  or  stran- 
ger, and  it  is  of  every-day  frequency  that 
men  risk  their  lives  for  others.  Every 
village  can  point  to  those  whose  life  is 
a  daily  sacrifice.  So  it  is  hardly  im- 
portant to  tell  the  story  of  the  particular 
heroism  of  this  fireman  who  climbed  a 
ladder  to  the  fourth  story  and  entered 
a  room  in  flames  to  save  a  helpless  old 
man.  He  was  himself  helped  out  by  two 
equally  brave  comrades,  hopelessly 
burned,  and  they  scarcely  saved  their 
own  lives.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  that  ever  were  at- 
tended in  this  city.  Ten  thousand  peo- 
ple, unable  to  enter  the  church,  lifted 
their  hats  as  the  body  was  borne  to  the 
hearse,  and  the  Mayor  and  the  heads  of 
the  Fire  Department  added  their  tributes 
of  honor.  William  McNally  was  a 
sailor-veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  but  no  service  of  war  demands 
greater  courage,  or  involves  more  risk,  or 
presents  more  opportunities  for  heroism 
than  the  fire  department.  Its  records 
are  full  of  brave  stories  of  heroes  who 
have  never  waited  to  reckon  the  danger 
to  themselves  where  the  lives  of  others 
were  in  peril.  Such  an  act  as  that  of  Mc- 
Nally was  conspicuous,  and  none  too 
great  honor  has  been  given  him ;  but  let 
us  not  forget  the  army  of  those  who  in 
humble  homes  are  making  an  equally 
beautiful  and  more  lingering  sacrifice  of 
their  youth  or  years  for  those  whose  life 
depends  on  their  unselfish  service. 


^        .-.,  It   is    natural    that   almost 

Gen.  Miles  -      .  ,,      ^'  1 

on  Canteens     exclusive     attention     has 

been  paid  to  that  part  of 
General  Miles's  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
Philippines  which  relates  to  the  stories 
he  heard  of  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
army,  cases  which  have  been,  or  will  be. 
investigated.  But  what  he  says  aboif.'- 
the  canteens  is  passed  over  in  silence.  He 
declares  that  he  finds  the  discontinuance 
of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  bene- 
ficial and  to  have  reduced  the  percentage 
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of  drunkenness,  which  is  now  verv  small. 
But  he  wants  the  canteens  liberallv  im- 
proved for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 
To  be  sure  Surgeon-General  CVReilly,  in 
his  statement  sug-gests  that  there  may 
be  other  reasons  for  the  small  amount  of 
drunkenness  there,  and  he  seems  to  want 
the  beer  back.  General  Miles  is  also 
evidently  right  in  his  objection  to  the 
longer  holding-  of  churches  and  convents 
for  soldiers'  barracks.  They  were  not 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  their  occupa- 
tion will  have  to  be  paid  for  handsomely 
in  the  end. 

A  Strike  ^^  ^^P^^^  ^^^^  ^^'"8"  ^^^^ 

Against  Socialism  ^^  ^^e  peculiar  nature 
of  the  strike  in  Hol- 
land, which  was  a  strike  not  against 
private  employers,  but  of  Government 
employees  against  the  Government.  It 
raised  the  question  whether  in  the  sup- 
posed good  time  coming  when  Socialism 
shall  control  all  industries,  unions  and 
strikes  will  come  to  a  happy  end.  Now 
here  is  a  new  case  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
of  a  strike  in  a  completely  socialized  in- 
dustry. There  the  Government  runs  the 
railroads,  and  the  railway  employees  have 
a  union  of  their  own,  and  have  joined 
the  central  or  general  labor  union.  But 
the  Government  issued  an  order  requir- 
ing the  men  to  withdraw  from  the  central 
union,  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
be  called  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike  by 
an  outside  authority.  The  men  have  re- 
sented this  order,  and  have  gone  on 
strike,  and  absolutely  stopped  all  railway 
traffic  in  the  Colony.  The  order  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  reasonable  one. 
Every  government  is,  within  its  province, 
socialistic,  and  a  strike  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  strike  against  Socialism — 
against  the  people.  A  strike  in  the  army 
or  navy  would  be  called  mutiny,  if  not 
treason. 

S 

-,,  o  .  The  Manchurian  situation 
The  Russian        ,  -,1,1  11 

^  ,  . ,  changes   with   the  sudden- 

Kaleidoscope  ^  ,  •        r-^  1 

ness  of  magic.    On  one  day 

Russia  promises  to  maintain  the  open 
door  and  to  take  no  advantage  in  Man- 
churia that  is  not  allowed  to  other  na- 
tions ;  the  next  she  seeks  to  impose  a 
treaty  on  China  that  gives  her  absolute 
control  of  the  province.  One  day  she 
keeps    her    promise    by    beginning    to 


evacuate  Manchuria;  the  next  day  she 
returns  to  Newchwang  with  a  larger 
army,  and  the  day  after  she  again  retires. 
What  it  all  means  we  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept that  Russia  is  resolved  that  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia  as  well,  and  I 'eking 
not  long  after,  shall  be  annexed  to  her 
grasj)ing  iMiipire.  (lerinany  is  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  it  so;  and  no  wonder,  for 
that  will  mean  the  partition  of  China,  and 
a  province  or  two  for  her  ambitious 
c(W()nial  empire.  But  Japan  and  Great 
1  Britain  are  much  displeased,  for  they  do 
not  want  China  dismembered,  and  they 
might  be  compelled  to  take  their  share. 
Yet  we  do  not  expect  that  these  Powers 
will  resist  Russian  aggression  by  force. 
Indeed,  Russia  will  prefer  to  make  a  pre- 
tense of  withdrawing,  while  holding  the 
country,  until  her  actual  possession  shall 
be  acknowledged.  Russian  diplomacy  is 
quite  capable  of  any  needful  duplicity. 


Santo 
Domingo 


Santo    Domingo 


We  accept  for  The  Independ- 
i:nt  no  bit  of  accountability 
for  the  anarchy  existing  in 
When  President 
Grant's  foresight  and  statesmanship  gave 
this  country  the  opportunity  to  annex 
Santo  Domingo,  when  the  unco  guid, 
whom  we  should  now  call  the  Anti-Im- 
perialists, were  finding  a  hundred  jobs 
lurking  behind  the  measure,  we  most 
earnestly  advocated  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion. Very  likely  there  was  a  job,  or  a 
dozen  of  them.  A  job  will  hang  on  the 
skirts  of  every  good  project  till  the 
millennium  reaches  its  noontide.  Now 
there  is  a  chronic  revolution,  and  the 
republic  has  defaulted  in  the  interest  on 
its  debt,  and  we  may  expect  the  threat 
that  foreign  Powers  may  take  measures, 
as  in  Venezuela,  to  protect  their  citizens. 
But  this  time  it  will  be  the  United  States 
that  will  have  to  take  the  initiative.  A 
treaty  of  last  January  with  Santo 
Domingo  recognizes  United  States 
claims  of  $4,500,000,  the  arrangements 
for  the  payment  of  which  are  to  be  fixed 
bv  arbitration.  This  is  a  larger  sum  than 
is  due  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  single 
l^'ower,  altho  the  combined  obligations 
held  in  Belgium  and  Holland  may  be  as 
large.  There  are  also  substantial  obliga- 
tions held  by  citizens  of  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  The  other  Pow- 
ers   are   likely    to    see   that,    under    the 
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treaty,  we  are  pressing  our  claims,  and 
they  will  probably  wait  to  see  how  arbi- 
tration proceeds,  which  may  take  a  year. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  arbitration  will  be  that  the  United 
States  must  administer  the  custom  houses 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  order  to  satisfy 
various  claims  under  this  foreign  debt; 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  this  should 
be  equivalent  to  temporary  annexation 
and  lead  to  permanent  union. 

In  our  issue  of  April  30th  we  printed 
an  anonymous  article  *'  The  Story  of 
a  Young  Syrian,"  based  primarily  on 
information  obtained  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Nasjeb  M.  Diab,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Meraat  El-Gharh  {Mirror 
of  the  West)  of  this  city.  Mr.  Diab  re- 
quests us  to  state  that  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  views  expressed 
in  that  article — particularly  that  he  is 
not  a  Maronite  or  hostile  to  the  Maro- 
nite,  Greek-Orthodox,  or  any  other 
priests — and  that  the  article  does  not 
relate  the  story  of  his  youth.  We  print 
this  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Diab,  in 
order  to  put  him  straight  with  his  com- 
patriots, who  blame  him  for  the  mate- 
rial which  we  published  in  good  faith. 
The  interviewer  who  procured  the  ar- 
ticle inserted  some  facts  from  the  lives 
of  other  Syrians,  to  whom  he  was  di- 
rected for  this  purpose.  The  story  was 
thus  made  something  of  a  composite, 
as  we  intimated  in  our  editorial  intro- 
duction, in  order  to  give  a  more  com- 
plete and  typical  picture  of  a  Syrian's 
life. 

The  theory  on  which  some  labor 
unions  have  attempted  to  limit  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  for  a  given 
wage  is  that  of  persistent  hostility  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's plan  for  profit-sharing,  which  he 
propounded  in  his  presidential  address  to 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  is  that  of  fellowship  of  interest 
between  employers  and  employees  to 
make  the  product  as  large  and  profital)lc 
as  possible.  Profit-sharing  has  been 
pretty  generally  a  failure,  but  it  need  not 
be.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
\arge    combinations    that    they    give    a 


chance  for  any  workman  to  be  a  stock- 
holder, while  the  small  establishments 
keep  their  stock  in  family  ownership. 

The  proposition  for  the  change  in  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  seems  doomed  to  failure. 
Leading  dioceses  are  pronouncing 
against  it,  while  some  small  dioceses, 
like  Florida,  declare  for  such  a  name  as 
the  American  Catholic  Church.  While 
the  name  Protestant  is  now  meaning- 
less, we  wonder  what  common  folks 
would  call  that  Church  under  the  pro- 
posed name.  It  could  not  be  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  for  that  is  pre-empted,  and 
the  American  Church  would  be  absurd. 
Bishop  Van  Baren  says  that  such  a 
change  of  name  would  be  an  injury 
rather  than  a  help  in  Porto  Rico. 

Much  has  been  said  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years  of  the  lack  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  but  somehow  the  minis- 
try is  never  depleted.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  over-supply  of  lawyers 
and  physicians  that  is  lamented.  Dr. 
Billings,  formerly  Surgeon-General, 
and  now  Librarian  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, told  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  New  Orleans  last  week 
that  the  country  needs  about  2,500 
medical  graduates  annually,  while  the 
medical  schools  are  sending  out  four 
or  five  times  as  many. 

A  foreign  visitor  does  not  always 
see  everything  right.  We  do  not  share 
M.  Gohier's  views  as  to  the  imminent 
and  serious  danger  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  about  to  rule  this  country  to 
its  ruin.  But  it  is  about  what  might 
be  expected  from  one  who  is  convinced 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  French  Republic. 

The  declaration  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  Great  Britain  would  resist,  even  at 
the  cost  of  war,  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  base  or  fortified  port  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  any  other  Power,  is  one  of  those 
very  important  events  which  clarify  the 
situation.  It  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
applied  by  England  to  that  part  of  Asia 
where  she  claims  predominant  interests. 
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The    Multiform     Application    of 
the  Insurance  Principle 

The  diversity  of  modern  life  has 
called  for  a  very  wide  expansion  of  the 
insurance  idea.  The  protection  afforded 
by  insurance  against  loss  of  life  and  by 
fire  has  been  found  to  be  so  desirable 
that  constantly  increasing  application  of 
the  principles  governing  life  and  fire  in- 
surance has  been  made  until  the  benefit 
of  insurance  protection  has  closed  many 
former  avenues  of  loss.  For  example : 
A  bank  now  wishing  to  ship  $1,000,000 
in  gold  to  Europe  or  elsewhere  is  thus 
absolutely  protected  from  the  smallest 
possibility  of  loss  through  shipwreck  or 
other  marine  disaster.  Marine  insurance 
banishes  many  of  the  former  perils  and 
dangers  of  the  sea.  A  merchant  may 
ship  any  sort  of  merchandise  under 
similar  protection.  The  safe  delivery  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  packages  sent 
by  mail  can  now  also  be  insured.  The 
merchant  can  undertake  a  difficult  jour- 
ney, pecuniarily  protected  both  in  health 
and  from  accident  by  other  policy  forms. 
The  same  or  any  other  merchant,  for  that 
matter,  protects  himself  against  loss  be- 
cause of  bad  debts  by  means  of  credit 
insurance.  The  employees'  liability  in- 
surance, the  cost  of  which  is  merely 
nominal,  stands  to-day  between  the  in- 
suring merchant  and  loss  by  means  of 
accident  to  those  in  his  employ,  for 
which  he  stands  responsible.  Fidelity 
insurance  safely  guards  him  from  all  loss 
through  embezzlement  or  the  *  falsifica- 
tion of  accounts  on  the  part  of  his 
cashier  or  bookkeeper,  while  burglary 
insurance  removes  the  possibility  of  any 
loss  to  him  at  the  hands  of  house  break- 
ers and  thieves. 

The  Title  Guarantee  Insurance  Com- 
panies, under  their  policies,  undertake 
to  assure  and  defend  against  any  assault 
the  validity  of  the  title  to  any  real  estate 
he  may  acquire.  Animal  insurance  takes 
care  of  the  life  of  his  delivery  and  other 
horses,  in  so  far  as  the  payment  of  loss 
in  case  of  death  is  concerned.  Infant  in- 
surance, notwithstanding  its  dangers  and 
abuses,  provides  a  money  compensation 
for  the  death  of  any  of  the  children  he 


may  have.  Cyclone  insurance  pays  for 
damages  by  the  wind  element,  and  burial 
insurance  provides  a  fund  that  makes 
certain  the  payment  for  the  last  rites 
over  his  body  and  guarantees  a  decent 
burial.  In  other  fields  there  is  an  insur- 
ance to  take  care  of  physicians'  and 
nurses'  liability,  so  that  in  these  latter 
days  there  is  indeed  a  multiform  applica- 
tion of  the  insurance  principle.  The  pet 
dog,  the  canary  bird,  the  prize  cat,  the 
favorite  horse  or  cow,  all  these  and  other 
animals  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  covered  by  insurance.  Banks  no  lon- 
ger fear  the  infidelity  of  their  clerks. 
The  casualities  of  land  and  sea  are  both 
minimized  through  the  beneficence  of 
insurance  in  various  forms,  until  there 
remains  scarcely  an  evil  against  which 
we  may  not  insure  ourselves. 

The  modern  insurance  goddess  ranks 
far  above  the  ancient  deities,  and  instead 
of  the  cry  of  antiquity  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,"  we  may  well  say  in 
our  day  and  generation  '^  Great  and  mul- 
tiform is  the  insurance  principle  of  to- 
day." 

Insurance  Items 

The  life  insurance  in  force  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  aggre- 
gates $10,000,000,000. 

...  .It  is  estimated  that  life  insurance 
agents  representing  United  States  com- 
panies received  last  year  in  commissions 
and  otherwise  something  like  $60,000,- 
000. 

....  Insurance  states  that  the  price- 
less treasures  in  the  British  Museum  have 
no  insurance  whatever  upon  them.  A 
fire  house  maintained  close  by  is  the 
only  protection  afforded  this  wonderful 
Museum.  No  artificial  light  is,  however, 
permitted  even  in  the  darkest  corners. 

.  .  .  .What  is  termed  a  ''  hospital  lia- 
bility "  policy  has  been  issued  by  the 
Fidelity  &  Casualty  Company.  The 
policy  is  an  extension  of  the  physicians' 
liability  idea  and  covers  the  acts  of  all 
employees  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
against  suits  for  alleged  malpractice. 
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The    Steamship    Combination 

Sales  of  International  Mercantile 
Marine  (Atlantic  Steamship  Trust) 
stock  in  the  New  York  market  last 
week  amounted  to  3,700  shares  of  com- 
mon and  ahout  5,200  of  preferred, 
prices  at  the  close  bein^r  $12  and  $33, 
respectively.  These  figures  show  a 
slight  improvement  over  the  quotations 
of  two  weeks  ago,  but  a  considerable 
decline  from  the  highest.  The  com- 
mon shares  have  sold  for  $20  and  the 
preferred  for  nearly  $50.  As  this  con- 
solidation of  steamship  lines  was  re- 
garded with  great  interest  the  world 
over,  the  standing  of  the  securities  has 
excited  much  comment.  It  should  be 
said  that  sales  thus  far  have  been  made 
on  what  is  called  the  curb  market  and 
not  on  the  Exchange.  One  of  the 
American  companies  included  in  the 
combination  was  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line.  A  Baltimore  banking  house 
points  out  that  its  shares  were  quoted 
there  at  $275,  that  the  dividend  had 
been  10  per  cent.,  and  that  the  exchange 
was  at  the  rate  of  300  Trust  preferred 
and  100  Trust  common  for  100  of  the 
original  stock.  At  present  prices  the 
Atlantic  Transport  stockholders  can 
sell  for  only  $11,000  the  shares  received 
in  exchange  for  stock  quoted  at  $27,500 
before  the  combination  was  formed. 

Freight  rates  have  continued  to  be 
low,  and  the  competition  of  tramp 
ships  has  not  been  restrained.  This  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  price  of  shares, 
but  it  also  appears  that  the  public  de- 
clines to  digest  the  combination's  se- 
curities until  the  water  has  been 
squeezed  out  of  them.  The  public  also 
has  regarded  as  excessive  the  price  paid 
for  the  White  Star  property.  This  was 
about  $53,500,000  in  cash'  and  shares, 
the  cash  alone  ($15,700,000)  being 
much  more  than  the  par  value  of  stock 
that  was  yielding  modest  dividends. 
As  more  than  $37,000,000,  however,  was 
paid  in  the  form  of  shares,  the  price  is 
considerably  reduced  by  the  recent  de- 
cline, for  at  current  quotations  the 
market  value  of  the  shares  received 
by  the  White  Star  stockholders  is 
less  than  $10,000,000.  It  has  re- 
cently been  stated  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  new  company's  bonded  debt 
is  $89,000,000.     This  appears  to  be  in- 


correct, for  the  Baltimore  banking 
house  mentioned  above  asserts  that  the 
total  is  only  $67,000,000,  on  which  the 
fixed  charge  is  $3,125,000.  The  com- 
pany has  had  to  contend  with  unfavor- 
able traffic  conditions  and  much  oppo- 
sition, political  and  otherwise,  in  Eng- 
land. Freight  rates  will  probably  im- 
prove, and  a  final  agreement  with  the 
British  Government  was  reached  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  Some  have  said 
that  the  Sherman  act,  as  interpreted  in 
the  recent  Northern  Securities  deci- 
sion, could  be  enforced  against  this 
combination,  because  it  is  applicable  to 
corporations  engaged  in  foreign  as  well 
as  in  interstate  commerce ;  but  no  one 
expects  that  the  company  will  ever  be 
made  a  defendant  in  such  proceedings. 
Owing  to  the  novelty  and  magnitude 
of  this  combination  venture  on  the 
seas,  the  course  of  its  securities  and  its 
business  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  its  projectors  in  the 
consolidation  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Dick  S.  Ramsay  was  elected 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional  Bank. 

....George  G.  Williams,  whose 
death  occurred  in  this  city  on  the  7th, 
had  been  for  25  years  President  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  58  years.  Mr. 
AA^illiams  was  born  in  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  "jy  years  ago.  His  family  had 
been  distinguished  in  professional  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respected  bankers  in  the  city,  having 
served  twice  as  President  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  Association,  and  being  con- 
nected with  many  prominent  financial 
institutions.  In  charitable  and  reli- 
gious work  he  had  taken  an  active  part. 
The  Chemical  has  been  widely  known 
as  a  bank  paying  150  per  cent,  divi- 
dends. Its  shares  are  quoted  at  $4,325, 
but  for  many  years  the  capital  has  been 
only  $300,000. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Amer   Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Preferred,  3  percent., 
payable  June  ist. 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Common,  2  per  cent., 
payable  June  ist 

Greene  Consol.  Copper  Co.,  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able May  25th. 
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..      -,  ,,,      The   President   passed 

Mr.    Roosevelt  s  •        r-        1  .1 

^  a  quiet  bunday  on  the 

loth   at   a    shore   hotel 

near     Monterey,     and     then     journeyed 

northward  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco. 

It  was  at  Watsonville  that  he  excited  the 

comments    of  the    European  press,  and 

especially  the  newspapers  of  Berlin,  by 

the  following  remarks : 

"  We  need  to  understand  the  commanding 
position  already  occupied,  and  the  infinitely 
more  commanding  position  that  will  be  occu- 
pied in  the  future,  by  our  nation  on  the  Pacific. 
This,  the  greatest  of  all  oceans,  is  one  which 
during  the  century  now  opening  must  pass  un- 
der American  influence ;  and  as  inevitably  hap- 
pens when  a  great  effort  comes,  it  means  that 
a  great  burden  of  responsibility  accompanies 
the  effort.  A  nation  cannot  be  great  without 
paying  the  price  of  greatness,  and  only  a  craven 
nation  will  object  to  paying  that  price." 

The  gist  of  Berlin's  comment  was  that 
the  President  was  striving  to  arouse  pub- 
lice  sentiment  in  support  of  a  larger  navy. 
At  luncheon  under  the  big  trees  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  grove  of  sequoias  Mr.  Roose- 
velt urged  the  people  to  preserve  these 
monarchs  of  the  forest  and  not  to  permit 
tourists  to  give  ''  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the 
solemn  and  majestic  giants  "  by  attach- 
ing their  cards  to  them.  Acting  upon  his 
suggestion  that  the  cards  should  be  taken 
down  "  at  the  earliest  possible  moment," 
the  people  tore  them  off  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech.  At  this  luncheon  he  con- 
gratulated a  worthy  matron  of  Watson- 
ville, Mrs.  Gesetterest,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  34  children.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  received  at  Stan- 
ford University  by  his  old  friend,  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  and  the  assembled  students. 
That  afternoon  he  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  a  grand  welcome  awaited 
him.     The  parade  which  the  President 


reviewed  was  led  by  a  troop  of  colored 
cavalry.  Negro  soldiers,  it  is  said,  had 
never  before  in  the  far  West  held  the 
place  of  honor  in  a  public  procession.  At 
a  banquet  that  evening  the  President 
said  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  abandon 
our  present  tariff  policy,  altho  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reapply  the  system  in  its 
details  to  "  meet  shifting  needs." 

"  In  financial  matters  we  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  definitely  determined  that  our 
currency  system  should  rest  upon  a  gold  basis, 
for  to  follow  any  other  course  would  have 
meant  disaster  so  widespread  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  it.  There  is,  however, 
unquestionable  need  of  enacting  further  finan- 
cial legislation,  so  as  to  provide  greater  elas- 
ticity in  our  currency  system.  At  present  there 
are  certain  seasons  during  which  the  rigidity  of 
our  currency  system  causes  a  stringency  which 
is  very  unfortunate  in  its  effects." 

The  coming  session  of  Congress,  he 
added,  should  take  up  and  dispose  of  the 
pressing  questions  relating  to  banking 
and  the  currency.  During  his  stay  in 
San  Francisco  the  President's  time  was 
fully  occupied.  He  broke  ground  for  the 
McKinley  monument,  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  naval  victory  at  Manila, 
and  burned  mortgages  and  notes  repre- 
senting the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation's paid  debt  of  $115,280.  Hav- 
ing pointed  out  in  his  address  at  the  site 
of  the  McKinley  monument  that  his  pred- 
ecessor had  sought  to  prevent  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  when  it  came  had  sought 
to  end  it  quickly,  he  added : 

■*  It  is  a  good  lesson  for  nations  and  indi- 
divuals  to  learn,  never  to  hit  if  it  can  be  helped, 
but  never  to  hit  soft;  and  I  think  it  is  getting 
to  be  fairly  well  understood  that  this  is  our  for- 
ign  policy.  We  are  going  to  keep  out  of  trouble 
if  we  possibly  can ;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  our  honor  and  our  interest  to  assert  a  given 
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position,  we  shall  assert  it  with  every  intention 
of  making  the  assertion  good." 


His  Speech  on  Control 
of  the  Pacific 


The  most  i  m  - 
portant  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  a  d  - 
dresses  in  San  Francisco  (the  one  at  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion,  on  the  13th)  had  for 
its  themes  expansion  and  the  Pacific. 
"  Before  I  saw  the  Pacific  Slope,"  said 
he,  *'  I  was  an  expansionist ;  and  after 
having  seen  it  I  fail  to  understand  how 
any  man  confident  of  his  country's  great- 
ness and  glad  that  his  country  should 
challenge  with  proud  confidence  our 
mighty  future,  can  be  anything  but  an 
expansionist."  Pie  then  turned  to  his- 
tory, showing  how  control  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  been  essential  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  ancient  Powers,  and  how  in 
a  later  time  the  Atlantic  became  another 
Mediterranean  for  Western  Europe. 
"'  Now,  in  our  own  day,"  he  continued, 
*'  the  greatest  of  all  the  oceans,  and  the 
last  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale  by  civil- 
ized man,  bids  fair  to  take  in  its  turn  the 
first  place  of  importance." 

"  Our  mighty  republic  has  stretched  across  to 
the  Pacific,  and  now  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines,  holds  an  extent  of  coast  line  which 
makes  it  of  necessity  a  Power  of  the  first  class 
on  the  Pacific.  The  extension  in  the  area  of  our 
domain  has  been  immense,  the  extension  in  the 
area  of  our  influence  even  greater. 

"  America's  geographical  position  on  the 
Pacific  is  such  as  to  insure  our  peaceful  domina- 
tion of  its  waters  in  the  future  if  only  we  grasp 
with  sufficient  resolution  the  advantages  of  this 
position.  We  are  taking  long  strides  in  this 
direction ;  witness  the  cables  we  are  laying  and 
the  great  steamship  lines  we  are  starting,  steam- 
ship lines  some  of  whose  vessels  are  larger  than 
any  freight  carriers  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
We  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  digging  an 
isthmian  canal,  which  will  make  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coast  lines,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, continuous,  and  will  add  immensely  alike 
to  our  commercial  and  our  military  and  naval 
strength. 

"  The  inevitable  march  of  events  gave  us  the 
control  of  the  Philippines  at  a  time  so  opportune 
that  it  may  without  irreverence  be  held  provi- 
dential. Unless  we  show  ourselves  weak,  unless 
we  show  ourselves  degenerate  sons  of  the  sires 
from  whose  loins  we  sprang,  we  must  go  on 
with  the  work  that  we  have  begun. 

"  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  work  will  always 
be  peaceful  in  character.  I  infinitely  desire 
peace,  and  the  surest  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  show 


that  we  are  not  afraid  of  war.  We  should  deal 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  with  all 
weaker  nations ;  we  should  show  to  the  strong- 
est that  we  are  able  to  maintain  our  rights." 

He  closed  with  an  argument  for  ''  a  thor- 
ough navy,  with  plenty  of  the  best  and 
most  formidable  ships."  At  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University 
of  California,  on  the  following  day,  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  There  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
Governor  Taft  and  General  Wood,  "  two 
college  graduates,"  saying  of  the  latter 
that  after  his  work  in  Cuba  he  had  come 
home  "to  be  thanked  by  a  few,  to  be  at- 
tacked by  others,  not  to  their  credit."  and 
to  have  as  his  reward  a  sense  of  duty 
well  done,  altho  it  had  been  done  at  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice  and  at  the  cost  of  a 
part  of  his  private  means.  On  the  15th 
the  President  entered  Yosemite  Park,  and 
there  he  remained  until  ]\Ionday. 

r-       Tvyr-1      t%  r    ^  It   having   bccu  as- 

Gen.  Miles  Defends  ,         1  i-   1        1     , 

,  .    „        ,  serted  publicly  that 

his  Report  .      ^      ^    ^-^            , 

portions  of  General 
Miles's  recent  report  concerning  the  army 
in  the  Philippines  had  been  suppressed, 
the  General  wrote  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment last  week  for  the  facts.  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin's  reply  shows  that  "  com- 
plete and  exact  copies  of  the  entire  re- 
port "  were  given  to  the  press.  A  long 
statement  from  General  Davis,  setting 
forth  the  statistical  and  ofBcial  history 
of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  rice,  was 
not  included,  but  has  since  been  made 
public.  The  testimony  of  Major  Hunter, 
relating  to  the  charge  that  two  Filipinos 
were  whipped  to  death  at  Laoag  by  com- 
mand of  Captain  Howze,  was  withheld 
temporarily  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
submit  his  defense.  This  incident  had 
been  the  subject  of  official  inquiry  at 
Manila,  but  is  now  again  under  investi- 
gation.— Replying  to  criticism.  General 
Miles  has  published  a  long  letter.  He 
went  to  the  islands,  he  says,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  and  under  instructions 
from  the  President. 

"  Certain  facts  came  to  my  knowledge  from 
officers  of  rank  and  experience,  as  well  as  from 
prominent  citizens,  relating  to  offenses  that  I 
had  never  heard  of  before,  and  I  found  an  im- 
pression existed  in  the  minds  of  some  that  cer- 
tain acts  that  have  been  prohibited  in  our  army 
and   in  every  other  civilized  army  were  jus- 
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tifiable,  and  the  pleas  of  '  not  guilty '  to  offenses 
that  had  been  committed  were  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  committed  under  in- 
structions or  in  accordance  with  certain  written 
and  verbal  orders.  I  therefore  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  rescind  any  orders  that  might  convey 
such  dangerous  and  erroneous  impressions." 

No  one,  he  continues,  can  have  a  more 
sacred  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  army 
than  he  has.  The  prosecutors  of  a  Har- 
vard professor  who  had  committed  a 
great  crime  were  not  called  the  enemies 
of  Harvard,  nor  was  the  university's 
honor  "  smirched  "  by  the  man's  punish- 
ment. The  prosecutors  of  Tweed  were 
not  accounted  the  enemies  of  New  York. 

"In  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  all  wars, 
covering  four  years,  and  in  which  were  engaged 
three  millions  of  brave  men,  I  never  heard  of  a 
single  case  of  human  torture,  and  those  who 
falsely  assert  that  it  was  practiced  insult  alike 
those  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray.  For  a 
hundred  years  the  army  has  been  waging  war 
against  savage  Indians — and  there  is  no  nam- 
able  atrocity  that  at  some  time  Indians  did  not 
commit — but  retaliation  in  kind  and  violence 
toward  captive  and  surrendered  Indians  have 
always  been  prohibited. 

"  It  is  idle  to  assume  that  campaigning  in 
the  Philippines  has  conditions  that  warrant  re- 
sort to  medieval  cruelty  and  a  departure  from 
the  honorable  method  of  conducting  warfare, 
and  that  such  departures  as  have  existed  should 
be  overlooked  and  condoned. 

"  It  is  most  gratifying  that  the  serious  of- 
fenses have  not  been  committed  by  the  soldiers 
unless  they  were  under  the  direct  orders  of  cer- 
tain officers  who  were  responsible.  Soldiers 
have  withheld  fire  when  ordered  to  shoot  pris- 
oners, protested  against  acts  of  cruelty,  and 
written  to  relatives  at  home  urging  them  to  take 
action  to  put  a  stop  to  these  crimes.  It  will  ever 
be  one  of  the  glories  of  the  army  that  such 
deeds,  committed  by  whatever  authority,  are  ab- 
horrent to  the  American  soldier.  The  officers 
who  are  responsible,  using  chiefly  cruel  Maca- 
bebes,  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  Amer- 
ican army." 

— To  a  dinner  given  by  Secretary  Root 
last  Friday  night  to  more  than  fifty  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  including  General 
Schofield,  General  Young,  General  Cor- 
bin  and  substantially  all  others  of  promi- 
nence who  are  stationed  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, General  Miles  was  not  invited. 


Mr.  Henry  Watterson 
remarks  that   the   re- 
cent movement  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Cleveland  is  inspired  by 
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Mr.  T-  Pierpont  Morgan  and  a  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists.  Senator  Stone,  of 
Missouri,  who  has  recently  defended 
himself  against  criticism  relating  to  his 
legal  services  in  connection  with  the 
Alum  Bill  in  the  Missouri  Legislature, 
says  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomi- 
nation is  intolerable.  From  Montana 
comes  a  report  that  Senator  Clark  of 
that  State  is  regarded  as  a  Presidential 
possibility  by  some  Eastern  Democrats 
who  have  in  mind  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst 
for  second  place  on  the  ticket. — The 
story  recently  published  in  dispatches 
from  Washington,  that  Senator  Bever- 
idge  had  admitted  that  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  is  not  true. 
He  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  a  candidate  for  that  office ;  and  he 
says  this  in  reply  to  inquiries  from 
friends  in  Indiana. — It  is  now  admitted 
by  Dr.  Herran  (representing  Colombia 
at  Washington)  that  ratification  of  the 
canal  treaty  is  strongly  opposed  at 
Bogota.  Prominent  Colombians  are 
saying  that  we  ought  to  pay  $25,000,- 
000  (instead  of  $10,000,000)  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  $1,000,000  a  year  there- 
after. A  report  has  been  published 
that  the  French  company  offers  to  Co- 
lombia, or  that  Colombia  demands, 
$12,000,000  of  the  $40,000,000  to  be  re- 
ceived from  our  Government.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  say  that  the 
report  is  false  in  every  respect. — The 
policy  of  excluding  negroes  from  party 
conventions,  adopted  last  September  in 
Alabama,  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
Republican  Committee  of  that  State, 
which  has  adopted  a  resolution  admit- 
ting all  electors  qualified  under  the 
Constitution.  Several  thousand  ne- 
groes are  thus  qualified.  This  change 
was  desired  by  the  President,  whose 
Administration  the  Committee  at  the 
same  time  indorsed  by  resolution. — 
The  recent  appointment  of  a  negro 
postmaster  at  Quindocquia,  Md.,  was 
opposed  by  the  people  of  the  place.  The 
office,  a  new  and  small  one,  has  now 
been  discontinued  and  a  rural  route 
substituted  for  it. — ^Against  the  protests 
of  the  Pennsylvania  press.  Governor 
Pennypacker  has  signed  the  very  severe 
libel  act  that  had  the  support,  in  the 
Legislature,  of  himself,  Senator  Quay 
and  other  leaders  of  the  dominant  party. 
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His  accompanying  statement  of  5,000 
words  is  the  text  for  sharp  attacks  upon 
him  in  all  the  prominent  papers  of  the 
State,  which  defy  the  law  by  caricatur- 
ing the  Governor  in  cartoons  of  the  kind 
which  it  was  designed  to  suppress. 

Missouri        Additional      confessions 

Bribery  Cases      l^^^^^^  Z^^.    ^J"^"^     J^^^ 
m  St.  Louis  have  given 

Prosecutor  Folk  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial. The  story  told  by  ex-Senator 
Schweickhardt,  involving  several  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Senate,  compelled 
ex-Senator  Busche  to  lay  bare  the  rec- 
ord of  his  own  corrupt  acts  for  the  last 
ten  years.  It  appears  that  he  sold  his 
vote  and  influence  with  respect  to  many 
legislative  projects,  including  bills  re- 
lating to  school  books  and  the  street 
railways  of  St.  Louis.  His  first  cor- 
rupt fee  was  received  from  a  well- 
known  lobbyist  said  to  represent  the 
steam  railway  companies.  From  the 
School  Book  Trust,  he  says,  he  received 
$1,000;  and  for  some  years  he  drew  an 
annual  salary  paid  by  the  railroad 
lobby.  His  bribes  amounted  in  all  to 
about  $15,000.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee,  who  recently  resigned,  has  con- 
fessed that  he  received  $10,000  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  alum  or 
baking  powder  bill,  that  he  retained 
$1,500,  and  that  he  gave  the  remainder 
to  Senator  Farris  (recently  indicted) 
for  the  purchase  of  seven  Senators. 
The  confessions  must  cause  the  prose- 
cution of  many  persons. — Ex-Mayor 
Ames,  of  Minneapolis,  convicted  of  re- 
ceiving bribes  for  the  protection  of  dis- 
orderly houses,  has  been  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  six 
years. 

Labor  ^"  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the 
Disputes  street  railway  employees  went 
on  strike  last  Friday  morning, 
and  no  cars  were  moved  that  day  in  the 
city  or  on  adjacent  suburban  lines.  The 
men  demanded  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  a  recognition  of  their  national 
union.  On  Sunday  the  company's  at- 
tempt to  use  nonunion  men  on  a  few  cars 
brought  on  a  riot  in  which  thirty  per- 
sons, Mayor  Mulvihill  included,  were  in- 
jured by  stones  and  brickbats.  A  con- 
flict of  authority  and  of  policy  arose  be- 


tween the  Mayor  and  the  SheriflF.  Re- 
ports disagree  as  to  the  Mayor's  action 
at  the  beginning  of  the  riot,  some  saying 
that  he  prevented  two  deputies  from  ar- 
resting a  stone-thrower.  That  is  the 
Sheriff's  view  of  the  incident,  but  the 
Mayor  says  he  was  trying  to  defend  the 
deputies  against  mob  violence.  By  his 
orders,  a  fire  company  drove  back  and 
dispersed  the  mob  by  streams  of  water, 
but  not  until  his  head  had  been  cut  by  a 
stone.  Twelve  nonunion  men  were 
severely  injured.  The  city,  with  80,000 
people,  has  a  very  small  police  force. 
Sheriff's  deputies  were  used  on  the  cars 
because  policemen  could  not  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  Mayor  was  un- 
willing that  they  should  be  so  employed. 
On  this  point  he  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Police  Board.  The  Mayor  was  a  furnace 
stoker  at  the  time  of  his  election.  His 
attitude  toward  this  strike  may  cause  the 
use  of  militia  in  the  city. — In  New  Haven 
the  teamsters  and  truckmen  on  strike 
have  complained  to  President  Hadley  be- 
cause six  Yale  students  are  driving 
trucks  in  the  places  of  as  many  strikers, 
and  he  has  declined  to  interfere.  The 
strikers  say  that  at  the  request  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  university  their  union  is  sup- 
plying coal  for  the  dining  hall  in  which 
more  than  1,000  students  take  their 
meals,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  action 
of  the  six  strike-breakers  should  be  dis- 
approved. 


The    Bach 
Festival 


The  third  festival  of  the  Bach 
Choir,  under  the  direction  of 


J.  Fred  Wolle,  began  on 
Monday,  May  nth,  in  the  old  Moravian 
Church,  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and 
continued  until  May  i6th.  Since  the 
achievements  of  the  festival  of  1901 
Bethlehem  has  been  converted  into  the 
annual  shrine  at  which  the  worship  of 
Bach  has  been  carried  on.  This  year 
nine  concerts  in  all  were  given,  the  cost 
of  producing  which  aggregated  $10,000. 
Advance  sales  of  seats  for  the  series  of 
concerts  alone  amounted  to  $8,000,  so 
that  the  financial  side  of  the  festival 
shows  a  considerable  profit.  Two  com- 
positions were  rendered  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  festival — viz. :  Bach's  church 
cantata,  "Sleepers,  Wake"  ("  Wachet 
auf  ruft  uns  die  Stimme  "),  composed  for 
the  27th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  his 
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**  Magnificat,"  in  D,  both  of  which  are 
impressive  and  characteristic  works. 
Some  pretty  severe  criticism  has  been 
passed  upon  the  text  recitative,  but 
Bach's  music  has  served  to  attract  audi- 
ences that  have  surprised  the  good  people 
of  Bethlehem  with  their  enthusiasm. 
They  seem  to  find  it  hard  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  serves  to  create  such  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  musical  doings  of 
a  rather  obscure  and  out-of-the-way 
town.  The  choir  this  year  had  in  all 
118  voices.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  festival  the  "  Christmas  Oratorio " 
was  performed  in  its  entirety.  The  third 
day  was  occupied  with  the  rendering  of 
a  wondrously  harmonized  choral,  an  in- 
vocation to  death,  entitled  "  Brother  of 
Sleep.'*  The  singing  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall  was  a  feature  of  the  third  day.  The 
climax  of  the  Bethlehem  festival  was 
reached  on  Thursday,  May  14th,  the 
fourth  day,  at  which  time  a  slightly  ex- 
cised version  of  his  "  Passion  According 
to  St.  Matthew  "  was  given.  Many  in- 
dividual triumphs  during  the  fourth  day 
merit  a  record  here  that  lack  of  space 
renders  impossible.  Two  cantatas, 
"Der  Himmel  Lacht "  ("The  Heavens 
Laugh"),  composed  for  Easter,  and 
"Gott  Fahret  Auf "  ("God  Goeth 
Up"),  written  for  Ascension^  Sunday, 
were  moving  themes  on  the  fifth  day. 
Following  the  example  set  by  Worces- 
ter and  Cincinnati  as  festival  cities, 
Bethlehem  has  not  taken  kindly  even  to 
the  criticism  of  those  who  are  competent 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  rendering  of 
Bach  music,  which  has,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  not  always  been  absolutely  flawless 
even  in  Bethlehem.  The  festival,  which 
was  extended  this  year  from  three  to  six 
days,  closed  on  Saturday  with  the  B 
minor  mass  performed  entire  in  two  ses- 
sions. 

The  Kishineff  ^rom  reports  only  now 
Atrocities  Published  m  English  and 
Russian  newspapers,  and 
from  letters  which  reach  this  country 
from  Odessa  and  Kiefif,  a  pretty  clear 
notion  may  be  obtained  of  the  Jewish 
massacre  at  KishineflP,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  April.  Kishineff  is  a  town  of  some- 
thing over  100,000  inhabitants,  in  Bes- 
sarabia, in  the  southwestern  part  of  Rus- 
sia.    The  feeling  against  the  Jews  has 


been  intense  in  that  part  of  Russia  for 
some  time.  Not  long  before  the  Jewish 
Easter  a  Russian  boy  disappeared 
mysteriously,  and  a  rumor  spread  among 
the  people  that  the  child  had  been  killed 
by  the  Jews  for  the  sake  of  his  blood  to 
be  used  in  their  Easter  sacrifice.  The 
body  of  the  boy  was  found  and  examined 
by  physicians,  who  assured  the  people 
that  no  blood  had  been  drawn  from  his 
body,  but  their  assurances  failed  to  quiet 
the  distrust.  At  dawn  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  19th,  the  riots  began  in  the  city, 
being  started  by  a  number  of  Russian 
boys,  who  threw  stones  and  insulted  the 
Jews  wherever  met.  The  older  people 
soon  joined  in  the  rioting,  and  before 
the  day  was  ended  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Jewish  quarters  was  wrecked  and 
pillaged.  On  the  next  day  the  rioting 
continued  even  more  violently,  and  was 
only  quelled  finally  by  the  intervention- 
of  the  military.  The  description  of  the 
horrors  committed  during  the  riots  is 
worthy  of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  number  of  Jews  actually 
killed  is  given  by  different  writers  at 
numbers  varying  from  60  to  700,  the 
latter  figure  including  probably  the  peo- 
ple murdered  in  the  villages  and  cities 
about  Kishineff,  if  it  is  not  altogether  an 
exaggeration.  The  killing,  however,  was 
the  least  of  the  evils  committed.  Every 
kind  of  savage  cruelty  and  mutilation 
was  perpetrated,  and  age  and  sex  were 
no  defense  against  the  brutal  mob.  Tem- 
porary hospitals  have  been  prepared' 
which  are  filled  with  the  injured.  A 
Russian  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  makes  the  Russian  Government 
at  St.  Petersburg  responsible  for  the 
atrocities.  He  quotes  what  purports  to 
be  the  text  of  a  confidential  dispatch,  ad- 
dressed by  M.  de  Plehve,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  General  von  Raaben,  Gov- 
ernor of  Bessarabia,  not  long  before  the 
riots.  A  literal  translation  of  the  letter 
reads  as  follows  : 

Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
Chancellerie  of  the  Minister, 
March  25th,  1903. 
Perfectly  secret. 
To  the  Governor  of  Bessarabia: 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  in  the  re- 
gion intrusted  to  you  wide  disturbances  are  be- 
ing prepared  against  the  Jews,  who  chiefly 
exploit  the  local  population. 

In  view  of  the  general   disquietude   in   the 
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disposition  of  the  town  populations  which  is 
seeking  to  vent  itself,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
unquestionable  undesirability  of  instilling  by  too 
severe  measures  anti-Governmental  feelings 
into  the  population  which  has  not  yet  been 
affected  by  the  (revolutionary)  propaganda, 
your  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  immediate  stopping  of  disorders  which  may 
arise  by  means  of  admonitions,  without  at  all 
having  resource,  however,  to  the  use  of  arms. 

V.  Plehve. 

The  action  of  the  authorities  during  the 
riots  at  Kishineff  goes  far  to  show  that 
some  such  order  was  actually  sent  to  von 
Raaben.  Telegrams  directed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  St.  Petersburg,  describing 
the  state  of  affairs  and  asking  for  help, 
were  refused  at  Kishineff,  under  the  pre- 
text that  such  notices  should  come  from 
the  Governor.  Only  after  the  delay  of 
24  hours  was  it  possible  to  send  telegrams 
from  a  neighboring  town.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day  orders  came  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  stop  the  rioting,  and  this 
was  speedily  accomplished  by  the  troops. 
The  indignation  against  Russia  has  been 
pronounced  in  strong  language  in  many- 
parts  of  the  world,  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  have  been  sent  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere  for  the  support  of 
the  homeless  Jews  of  Bessarabia. 

The  Balkan  Bulgaria  has  sent  no  writ- 
Uprising  ^^^  ^^Ply  to  the  Turkish 
note  of  protest,  but  has 
given  verbal  assurances  which  Turkey 
has  accepted,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  means  that  peace  will  be  main- 
tained, formally  at  least.  On  May  nth 
a  simultaneous  publication  in  official 
papers  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg made  public  the  fact  that  the  Pow- 
ers are  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of 
Bulgaria's  course  and  will  not  permit 
the  Sultan  to  adopt  measures  of  retalia- 
tion against  Bulgaria  for  the  Salonika 
outrages.  The  situation  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  official  communication : 

"  These  two  important  points  mark  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  imbroglio.  First,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  Mace- 
donian violence;  second,  neither  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  nor  Paris  has  the  intention  to 
permit  Bulgaria  to  be  held  responsible." 
But  if,  formally,  peace  exists  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  in  reality  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  something  closely 


approaching  war.  The  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gabrovska  and  Pla- 
nina  have  been  burnt,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Nevrokop  and  all  the  Bulgarian  nota- 
bilities have  been  arrested  and  trans- 
ported— to  mention  two  recent  events. 
At  another  place,  Kladerop,  on  the  road 
between  Monastir  and  Lenin,  a  Bul- 
garian band  of  170  men  took  a  strong 
position  and  laid  a  number  of  mines 
connected  with  electric  wires.  When 
they  were  attacked  by  two  Turkish  bat- 
talions with  two  mountain  guns,  they  ex- 
ploded the  mines,  killing  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  the 
front  ranks.  The  villagers  round  about, 
armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  also 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents 
and  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
The  Turks,  nevertheless,  stormed  the 
position  and  were  fighting  hand  to  hand 
with  their  opponents  when  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  Thereupon  the  insur- 
gents retreated  to  the  village  of  Brod. 
Here  another  engagement  occurred,  but 
the  Bulgarians  escaped  in  the  night  to 
the  mountains.  As  for  the  Bulgarian 
prisoners  in  Macedonia,  Hilmi  Pasha, 
the  Inspector  General,  has  divided  them 
into  two  groups,  the  "  guilty  "  and  the 
*'  suspected."  The  former  will  be  pun- 
ished, the  latter  will  be  exiled  to  Asia 
Minor  or  kept  under  police  surveillance 
— there  are  no  innocent. 
\^ 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  get 
Manchuria    at   the   truth,   in   regard   to 

what  is  happening  in  China 
now,  as  it  was  during  the  Boxer  trou- 
bles. It  appears  that  all  the  talk  about 
the  reoccupation  of  New-Chwang  by 
Russian  troops  was  false,  and  that  the 
alarm  aroused  by  this  imputed  action 
was  futile.  On  May  12th  Lord  Gran- 
borne  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
British  Consul  at  New-Chwang,  there 
had  been  no  reoccupation  of  the  city 
by  the  Russians.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  friendly  communications  on  the 
subject  had  been  addressed  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  independently,  and 
that  Russia  had  intimated  in  reply  that 
she  would  adhere  to  her  promise  of 
evacuating  Manchuria.  The  Russian 
Charge  d'Affaires,  M.  Plan^on,  at  Pe- 
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king,  has  given  assurances  that  Man- 
churia is  open  to  foreigners,  and  that 
passports  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
travelers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  China  has  refused  to  open  other 
ports  in  Manchuria,  stating  that  the 
position  of  Russia  in  the  matter  pre- 
vents her  from  so  doing.  In  Japan,  the 
excitement  against  Russia  remains 
about  the  same.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Diet,  however,  on  May  12th,  the  Em- 
peror, who  spoke  in  person,  announced 
the  introduction  of  measures  for  the 
completion  of  the  national  defenses,  but 
made  no  allusion  to  foreign  affiairs. — 
The  Nanking  Viceroy  and  the  Taotai 
of  Shanghai  have  signed  the  indemnity 
bond  presented  by  \he  United  States, 
but  have  returned  the  thirteen  bonds 
presented  by  the  other  Powers.  By  the 
American  bond  the  money,  if  paid  in 
gold,  is  to  be  converted  at  the  rate  of 
April  1st,  1901.  The  other  Powers  de- 
mand that  the  conversion  be  at  present 
rates,  which  would  mean  a  great  loss 
for  China,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver. 

For  some  time  the  re- 
lations between  Swe- 
den and  Norway  have 
been  improving.  The  attempts  of  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides,  but  especially  on 
the  Norwegian,  to  estrange  the  two  so 
closely  related  peoples  seem  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  for  greater  harmony  than  has 
existed  for  many  years.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  forgive  and  forget 
was  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  in  agreeing  upon  a  re- 
vised consular  system.  For  years  the 
representation  of  the  sister  kingdoms 
abroad  has  been  a  source  of  irritation  to 
Norwegians.  In  all  other  respects  en- 
joying complete  autonomy,  the  Nor- 
wegians chafed  under  a  consular  and 
diplomatic  system  with  headquarters  at 
Stockholm  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Office.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Swedish  authorities  have 
been  very  liberal  in  dividing  the  repre- 
sentation, and  quite  as  many  of  the  con- 
sular and  diplomatic  plums  have  gone  to 
Norwegians  as  to  Swedes.  But  it  was 
the  principle  that  was  objected  to,  and 
soon  even  that  cause  of  irritation  as  re- 


The  Scandinavian 
Union 


gards  the  one  service  will  be  removed. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  final  under- 
standing was  reached  by  a  series  of  com- 
promises, the  Norwegians  failing  to  get 
all  that  they  asked  for  and  the  Swedes 
granting  several  things  that  they  would 
have  preferred  to  withhold.  Following 
close  upon  this  official  agreement  comes 
the  announcement  of  the  establishment 
of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, called  ''  The  Brother  People's 
Weal."  It  has  been  indorsed  by  a  num- 
ber of  influential  men  in  both  countries 
and  no  opposition  to  it  has  yet  appeared. 
King  Oscar  expressed  his  approval  in; 
the  following  telegram : 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  greeting  on  the 
inauguration  day.  May  the  name  of  the  society- 
be  a  good  portent  for  its  profitable  work  be- 
tween the  two  lands." 

Of  special  interest  is  the  tendency  to- 
ward closer  relations  between  all  three 
Scandinavian  countries  in  academic  af- 
fairs. International  meetings,  both  of 
teachers  and  students,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common  and  at  all  these 
meetings  the  note  of  a  real  Scandina- 
vianism  is  sounded. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  fea- 
japanese     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  present  Manchurian 

crisis  is  the  wonderful  way  in. 
which  Japan  is  served  by  her  spies  in 
Manchuria.  Russia  seems  unable  to 
shift  even  a  corporal's  guard  in  that  im- 
mense region  without  the  Government 
at  Tokyo  getting  to  know  of  it  almost 
immediately ;  and,  if  war  breaks  out,  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  Japan's  informa- 
tion will  be  more  apparent.  In  the 
great  fortress  at  Port  Arthur  Japanese 
spies  are  at  present  working  among  the 
Chinese  laborers,  from  whom  they  can- 
not well  be  distinguished  by  their  em- 
ployers or  even  by  their  fellow  work- 
men, for  they  wear  pig  tails  of  twenty 
years'  growth,  and  there  are  so  many 
dialects  of  Chinese  that  their  accent  ex- 
cites no  comment.  During  the  siege 
of  the  Peking  Legations  European  resi- 
dents were  astounded  to  find  Japanese 
whom  they  had  long  known  as  barbers 
and  in  other  menial  capacities  blossom 
forth  all  of  a  sudden  into  capable  mili- 
tary officers  of  high  rank ;  and  in  every 
part  of  Manchuria  at  the  present  mo- 
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ment  these  little  Japs  carry  on  their  lowing  pathetic  little  narrative  that  ap- 

risky  calling,  generally  in  the  guise  of  peared  in  a  Japanese  paper  regarding 

peddlers.     The  Russians  are  placed  at  the    arrest   of   some   guileless    Japanese 

a  considerable   disadvantage   in  dealing  apprentices  in  that  country : 
with   them,   because   that,    even   when        "  They  were  shop  assistants  in  certain  Japan- 

these  alleged  peddlers  are  not  disguised  ese  shops  at  Harben.    They  resigned  their  posts 

as  Chinamen,  it  is  practically  impos-  .    .    .    and  started  for  home,  not  forgetting,  of 

sible  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphioe — or,  course,  to  get  passes  from  the  proper  authori- 

to  be   more   accurate,   the   shirigana   or  ties.    They  took  the  overland  route  and  decided 

katakana,  or  other  form  of  Japanese  writ-  to  work  their  way  home  by  selling  medicines 

ing— in   which   they   take   their   notes,  to  the  Koreans.    At  Srawanca  they  were  ar- 

A  J  J  J.     j-u-     i-i.     £     i.  4.u«*.  *.u^  T«.r.^^^^^  rested  on  the  charge  of  bemg  spies.    As  ill  luck 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^^  J^^^  books  they  had  contained 

are  far   quicker-witted   than   the   Rus-  ^^^^  ^^^^  pj^^^^^^  ^^  descriptions  of  some  of 

sians,  and  that  the  omnipresent  Japan-  the  military  barracks  on  the  way.    This  slender 

ese   Consul    or   Japanese    journalist    is  evidence  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  incrimi- 

sure  to  create  a  storm  if  any  apparent  nate  them  by  the  Russian  officers,  who  are  very 

injustice  is  done.     The  course  adopted  sensitive  on  all  such  matters  when  the  Japanese 

by  the  Russians  is  therefore  a  some-  are  mixed  up  in  them.    The  three  were  judged 

what  rough  and   medieval  one,  which  guilty  at  the  preliminary  examination,  and  were 

accords  well  with  their  general   char-  committed  for  trial,  which  may  commence  in 

acter.        They       incite       the       Chinese  '^''"  "^^^^'^^  ^'  ^'^  "^^"^^''  °'  "^^"  "^^^^• 

*'  Mounted    Highwaymen  "    (who    are  It  really  was  "  ill  luck  "  that  those  poor, 

now,  it  is  said,  in  the  pay  of  the  Rus-  innocent  shop  assistants  should  have 

sians)   to  plunder  and   murder  them;  become  interested  in  military  matters, 

and  doleful  are  the  wails  that  are  now  If  they  had  sketched  the  drug  stores 

being  raised  in  the  Tokyo  press  about  they  had  come  across  on  the  road  no- 

the  way  in  which  these  Chinese  robbers  body  would  have  said  a  word  about  it, 

attack      inoffensive      ''  itinerant      mer-  but  the  Russians  are  so  sensitive  in 

chants  "  from  Japan  while  leaving  Rus-  military  matters.     Even  in  Japan,  how- 

sians  alone.    Japanese  spies  also  swarm  ever,  itinerant  artists  of  this  kind  are 

in  Siberia,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol-  not  appreciated. 

Ralph    Waldo    Emerson 

By   Edna   Dean    Proctor 

MONADNOCK  calls  the  winds  from  peak  to  sea — 
The  clarion  north  wind  and  the  full-choired  west — 
And  bids  the  streams  their  cliff-born  melody 
Blend  with  the  airy  chants  above  his  rest ; 
And  wakes  the  pines  to  hymn  his  hundred  years 

In  the  weird  symphonies  he  loved  so  well ; 
And  listens — if  perchance  from  starry  spheres 
Some  echo  of  a  kindred  song  should  swell. 

Poet  whose  lofty  quest  no  creed  could  bar ; 

To  whom  the  secret  springs  of  life  were  known ; 
One  with  the  wild  rose  and  the  evening  star ; 

The  mountain  and  the  mart  alike  thy  throne ; — 
For  thee,  from  nature's  myriad  voices  now 

And  the  deep  heart  of  man,  ascends  a  paean : 
Pan  was  not  closer  to  the  earth  than  thou, 

Nor  Plato  nearer  to  the  empyrean ! 

Framingham,  Mass, 


The    Next    Democratic    Nomination 


By   the   Hon.    William   J.    Bryan 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

THE  real  issue  between  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican 
Party  is  whether  the  Government 
shall  be  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  recognize  the  rights  of  man,  or 
built  upon  an  aristocratic  foundation  and 
administered  in  behalf  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  In  all  the  Repub- 
lican policies  you  will  find  that  what  are 
called  '*  property  rights  " — and  the 
phrase  simply  means  superior  considera- 
tion for  those  who  own  property — are 
paramount. 

On  the  tariff  question  the  manufactur- 
ers are  singled  out  for  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumers ;  on  the  money 
question  the  financiers  are  singled  out 
and  their  interests  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producers  of  wealth ;  on  the 
trust  question  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  endeavoring  to  monopolize  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  are  singled  out 
and  protected  as  against  the  many  who 
must  buy  of  them;  and  on  the  question 
of  imperialism  the  syndicates  organized 
to  exploit  the  Islands  are  given  greater 
consideration  than  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  or  the  victims  of  our  benevolent 
assimilation. 

You  ask  whether  the  candidate  in  1904 
should  be  "  a  compromise  between  the 
gold  and  silver  Democrats,  a  silver 
Democrat  or  a  gold  Democrat."  This 
depends  entirely  upon  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  wants  to  do.  If  it  wants  to 
bid  for  the  support  of  the  plutocratic  ele- 
ment it  will  nominate  a  gold  Democrat; 
if  it  wants  to  bid  for  the  support  of  the 
masses,  it  will  nominate  a  silver  Demo- 
crat; if  it  does  not  want  any  support  at 
all  and  does  not  care  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  between  man  and  Mammon,  it 
will  find  a  man  who  lacks  either  the 
brains  or  the  heart  to  take  a  position. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  compromise ;  if 
the  party  is  to  be  an  eflFective  force  in 
politics  it  must  go  in  one  direction  or  the 


other,  and  the  direction  cannot  long  be 
concealed. 

The  difference  upon  the  money  ques- 
tion, among  those  who  understood  it,  was 
not  so  much  a  difference  of  opinion  as  a 
difference  in  sympathies,  and  that  differ- 
ence exists  to-day  as  it  did  then.  A  man 
whose  sympathies  are  with  organized 
wealth  has  no  claim  to  leadership  in  the 
Democratic  Party  unless  the  party  in- 
tends to  become  the  exponent  of  organ- 
ized wealth.  The  money  question  is  not 
a  matter  of  gold  or  silver ;  it  is  whether 
there  shall  be  a  sufficient  volume  of 
money  or  an  insufficient  volume  of 
money.  Gold  and  silver  together  furnish 
more  money  than  gold  alone,  and  the 
same  reasons  that  led  some  to  favor  the 
gold  standard  as  against  the  double 
standard  will  lead  the  same  persons  to 
favor  some  limitation  upon  gold  coinage 
if  the  quantity  of  gold  ever  becomes  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  level  of  prices. 

In  1 89 1  Mr.  McKinley  denounced 
Grover  Cleveland  and  declared  that  dur- 
ing his  first  administration  he  was  dis- 
criminating against  one  of  the  money 
metals  of  the  country, — "  trying  to  make 
money  scarcer  and  therefore  dearer, — 
money  the  master,  and  all  things  else  the 
servant."  No  one  has  ever  stated  the  is- 
sue more  clearly  than  Mr.  McKinley  did 
in  those  words,  and  no  one  ever  brought 
a  more  severe  arraignment  against  a  pub- 
lic man  than  Mr.  McKinley  brought 
against  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  issue  still 
exists,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
ever  exist,  and  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  the  Democratic  Party 
whether  its  candidate  wants  to  make 
"  money  the  master  and  all  things  else 
the  servant"  or  desires  rather  to  make 
man  the  master  and  all  things  else 
the  servant.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
too,  whether  it  has  a  President  who 
recognizes  the  true  relation  which  should 
exist  between  the  man  and  the  dollar. 


LiNcaLN,  Neb. 
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A     i  ribute    to    Emerson 

By  John  Albee 

Author  of  "Remembrances  of  Emerson,"  Etc. 


IN  the  first  four  sentences  of 
Emerson's  little  book,  "  Na- 
ture/' he  criticises  our  wor- 
ship of  the  past: 

"  Our     age     is     retrospective.       It 

builds  the  sepulchers  of  the  fathers. 

It   writes   biographies,   histories    and 

criticism.    The  foregoing  generations 

houette,  taken  in   beheld  God  and  Nature  face  to  face ; 

oncord,  1843-5.       ^^^  through  their  eyes.     Why  should 

not  we  also  enjoy  an  original  relation 

to  the  universe?     Why  should  not  we  have  a 

poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of 

tradition,   and  a  religion  by  revelation  to  us 

and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ?  " 

With  this  original  and  daring  message, 
repeated  until  it  won  attention,  did  he 
challenge  the  opinions  and  mental  habit 
of  the  time;  and  from  this  text  he 
preached  to  two  generations,  varying  the 
form  to  fit  the  different  topics  that  con- 
stitute the  body  of  his  prose  and  verse. 
His  life  was  a  long  fulfillment  of  his 
philosophy,  and  as  a  prophet  of  intuition, 
as  a  believer  in  the  dignity  of  the  present 
hour  and  the  triumph  of  the  soul  of  man, 
in  spite  of  his  protest  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  past,  we  are  impelled  to  rec- 
ognize his  leadership  and  to  honor  his 
memory  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Not  satisfied  with  sending  his  ideas 
forth  in  written  form,  Emerson  with  his 
more  intimate  associates  had  cherished 
visions  of  an  actual  institution  for  in- 
struction and  interchange  of  views  on  all 
departments  of  knowledge  many  years 
before  it  was  realized  in  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  in  1879.  As  far 
back  as  1840  Emerson,  in  writing  to 
Margaret  Fuller,  said : 

"  Alcott  and  I  projected  the  other  day  a  whole 
university  out  of  our  straws.  George  Ripley, 
Henry  Hedge,  Theodore  Parker,  Mr.  Alcott 
and  I  shall  in  some  country  town — say,  Con- 
cord or  Hyannis— announce  that  we  shall  hold 
a  semester  for  the  instruction  of  young  men, 
say,  from  October  to  April.  Each  shall  an- 
nounce his  own  subject  and  topics,  with  what 
detail  he  pleases,  and  shall  hold,  say,  two  lec- 
tures or  conversations  thereon  each  week;  the 
hours  being  so  arranged  that  any  pupil  may 
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attend  all  if  he  please.  We  may,  on  certaiii 
evenings,  combine  our  total  force  for  conversa- 
tions ;  and  on  Sunday  we  may  meet  for  wor- 
ship and  make  the  Sabbath  beautiful  to  our- 
selves. The  terms  shall  be  left  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  scholar  himself.  He  shall  under- 
stand that  the  teachers  will  accept  a  fee  and 
he  shall  proportion  it  to  the  sense  of  benefit 
received  and  his  means.  Suppose,  then,  that 
Mr.  Ripley  should  teach  the  History  of  Opin- 
ion, Theology,  Modern  Literature,  or  what 
else;  Hedge,  Poetry,  Metaphysics,  Philosophy 
of  History;  Parker,  History  of  Paganism,  o£ 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Modern  Crisis,  in 
short,  ecclesiastical  history ;  Alcott,  Psychology, 
Ethics,  the  Ideal  Life;  and  I,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Percy's  Reliques,  Rhetoric,  Belles 
Lettres.  Do  you  not  see  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  chosen  persons  we  might  make  a  puis- 
sant faculty,  and  front  the  world  without  char- 
ter, diploma,  corporation,  steward?  Do  you 
not  see  that  if  such  a  thing  were  well  and  hap- 
pily done  for  twenty  or  thirty  students  only  at 
first,  it  would  anticipate  by  years  the  educa- 
tion of  New  England?  Now  do  you  not  wish 
to  come  here  and  join  in  such  a  work?  We 
shall  sleep  no  more,  and  we  shall  concert  bet- 
ter houses,  economies  and  social  modes  than 
any  we  have  seen." 

Altho  such  an  institution  remained 
a  dream  it  was  in  some  measure  existing 
at  Concord  for  many  years  of  Emer- 
son's life.  He  was  himself  the  head  of 
an  unchartered  university,  to  which 
aspiring  souls  were  drawn  in  increasing 
numbers,  more  especially  young  men 
who  were  ambitious  of  culture  and  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  reading  of 
Emerson's  writings.  Individual  exam- 
ples abounded  in  the  years  between  1840 
and  i860,  and  one  is  as  likely  to  be  rep- 
resentative as  another.  These  examples 
if  described  with  fullness  would  all  show 
a  similar  experience.  Its  characteristic 
feature  resembled  in  many  ways  religious 
conversion,  except  that  the  converts  were 
not  notorious  sinners ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  apt  to  be  persons  given  to  in- 
trospection, sometimes  afflicted  with 
pensive,  poetic  melancholy,  or  distressed 
by  the  weight  of  Puritan  restrictions. 
Such  a  youth  was  I,  or  rather  an  ig- 
norant   school-boy,    persecuted    by    the 
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Yankee  gad-fly,   whose  sting  was  driv-  expected  to  find ;  as  wise  and  choice  in 

ing  him  into  the  world  of  adventnre,  and  speech  as  in  the  book  in  which  he  had 

struggHng  to  reahze  his  confused  ideals,  revealed  to  me  those  ideas 

It  was  natural  for  one  under  such  cir-  « ..r,  •  ,     ,       ^  r    j  . .    ^ 

,      -      ,  .         r       1     1             1  Which  always  lind  us  young 
cumstances  to  be  lookmg  for  help,  to  be  ^^^  always  keep  us  so." 
alert  for  any  chance  to  rise  out  of  a  for- 
lorn and  friendless  situation.     But  who  A  number  of  persons  beside  myself  were 
would  expect  it  from  a  book?    Especial-  present.    He  had  an  expectant  audience, 
ly  if  one  had  not  yet  become  a  reader,  a  but  he  abstained  from  monolog  or  ora- 
half  dozen  volumes  being  all  he  had  ever  tion.      His    conversation   was   conversa- 
opened.     A  book  of  Emerson's  was  the  tional  and  impersonal,  for  he  had  a  per- 
star  that  suddenly  shone  above  me  and  feet  hatred  of  egotists.     Neither  did  he 


lighted  the  pathway. 
Thousands  of  my 
c  o  n  t  e  m  p  oraries 
would  confess  to  the 
same  illumination. 

While  yet  a  boy 
I  had  a  brief  corre- 
spondence with  him. 
It  was  clandestine 
on  my  part,  and  I 
had  the  experience 
of  a  lover  in  guard- 
ing his  letters  as  a 
precious  secret.  It 
would  not  have  been 
comfortable  for  mc 
to  have  proclaimed 
it ;  I  should  have 
been  branded  an  ec- 
centric or  an  infidel. 
I  did  not  then  feel 
as  proud  of  the 
letters  as  I  do  now. 
It  was  an  altogether 
different  feeling, 
highly  emotional, 
which  forbade  brag 

0  r    communication. 

1  shrank  from  meet- 
i  n  g    Emerson,    tho 


Emerson  in  1854 
Courtesy  of  Houghton,   Milllin  &  Co. 


monopolize  the  talk. 
I  listened  to  his 
choice  of  words  with 
a  new  apprehension 
of  their  value.  Never 
before  had  it  o  c  - 
curred  to  me  to 
notice  any  differ- 
ence in  this  respect 
in  the  speech  of  peo- 
ple or  the  language 
o  f  books.  I  have 
long  remembered  a 
word  Emerson  used 
because  it  was  then 
new  to  me  and  be- 
cause it  had  a  per- 
sonal application — a 
word  which  is  now 
our  most  popular 
adjective,  strenuous. 
He  was  asking  me 
about  a  friend  o  f 
mine  who  had  lately 
called  upon  him  and 
whom  I  knew  to 
be  a  very  enthu- 
siastic fellow,  over- 
fond  of  the  sound 
of    his    own    voice. 


invited.    Cambyses   scoffed   at  the  tame  We  were  continually  chaffing    him    for 

gods    of    the    Egyptians,    as    he  called  speechifying  as  we  called  it.    I  concluded 

them,    and    I    was    not    sure    whether  he  had  conned  a  set  address  to  make  to' 

my  Sphinx  was  tame  enough  to  be  ap-  Emerson   and   had   not   forgotten   it,   as 

proached  with  my  small  equipment  and  Heine   did   when   he   called   on   Goethe, 

simple  questionings.     At  length  I  so  far  Emerson  had  a  happy  manner  of  criti- 

overcame  my  fears  as  to  meet  him  and  cism  without  provocative  words,  tho  they 

found  it  an  easy  matter  to  do  so  without  might  cut  deep.     Thus  I  knew  what  he 

embarrassment.     It  was  he  who  made  it  meant  wdien  he  framed  my  friend  in  that 

easy.     He  has  confessed    that    he    was  concise  portrait :  "  He  seems  a  strenuous 

sometimes  cold  and  repellent  and  apt  to  young  man." 

produce  a  silence  in  a  company.  No  such  Emerson  was  the  first  high-bred  gen- 
moods  appeared  in  his  intercourse  with  tleman  I  had  ever  met.  It  made  a  deeper 
the  young.  He  did  not  disappoint  my  impression  than  any  other  trait  of  his 
youthful   imagination ;    he    was   what    I  personality.     My  previous  teachers  had 
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Alcotf s  House,  with  School  of  Philosophy  at  extreme  left 


preached  and  required  what  they  called 
manners,  more  often  officially  named 
"  deportment,"  but  had  none  themselves. 
At  that  very  time  my  tutor  in  Latin 
heard  his  class  recite  with  his  heels  on 
his  desk  and  a  gold  toothpick  in  his 
mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
handed  out  our  marks  for  deportment! 
Emerson's  sweet  and  harmonious  nature 
flowered  in  the  most  attractive  and  im- 
pressive manners.  They  had  something 
of  ancient  stateliness,  yet  softened  by 
smiles,  by  a  graceful,  even  affectionate, 
reception  of  a  welcome  stranger.  It  was 
this  that  drew  to  him  people  who  had  no 
interest  or  appreciation  of  his  books,  and 
that  endeared  him  to  the  humblest  of  his 
fellow  citizens  long  before  he  had  made 
their  town  famous  and  themselves  proud. 
Women  loved  to  look  at  him  and  wor- 
ship; so  did  young  men,  and  certainly 
this  was  a  good  preparation  for  a  later 
entertainment  of  his  ideas.  The  happiest 
way  to  intelligence  and  knowledge  is 
through  the  heart.  The  severest  reproof 
to  the  gentle  visionaries  and  idealists  who 
surrounded  him  was  that  they  seemed 
to  be  without  hands  or  feet.  I  doubt  if 
the  rudest  churl  or  wildest  crank  would 
not  have  been  speedily  subdued  by  his 
manners.  He  could  soon  make  them  feel 
on  which  side  of  his  fence  they  belonged. 


To  the  very  last,  when  memory  and  in- 
tellect grew  dim,  his  gracious  demeanor 
never  shared  in  the  obscuration.  In  al- 
most the  last  year  of  his  life  I  chanced  to 
be  one  of  an  audience  assembled  at  his 
house  for  a  conversation  to  be  led  by 
Mr.  Alcott.  Emerson  busied  himself  in 
bringing  chairs  to  the  room  and  cour- 
teously declined  to  let  me  assist.  Sud- 
denly from  the  stream  of  entering  guests 
a  lady  rushed  up  to  him,  grasping  both 
his  hands,  apparently  claiming  the  rights 
of  a  very  old  friend.  Emerson  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  hight  and  appeared 
as  puzzled  and  embarrassed  as  was  pos- 
sible for  him.  "  Why,  Mr.  Emerson," 
she  said,  '^  don't  you  know  me ;  don't  you 

remember ?  "  There  was  an  effort 

and  he  looked  far  away  as  he  replied, 
"  Madamj  you  must  remember  I  am  a 
very  old  man."  It  was  a  pathetic  inci- 
dent and  quite  heartbreaking  but  for  his 
deferential  and  dignified  bearing  and  the 
assertion  of  the  exemptions  of  old  age. 

Emerson  was  nearing  his  forty-ninth 
birthday  when  I  first  met  him ;  an  age 
when  a  man  is  no  longer  young,  yet  bears 
no  marked  signs  of  the  years.  He  looked 
well  and  vigorous.  His  complexion  was 
clear  and  wholesome.  Long  walks  on 
country  roads  and  through  his  favorite 
pine  woods,  a  simple  diet,  and  more  than 
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all,  a  placid,  hopeful  temperament,  ren-    where    the   boarders   usually   assembled 


dered  him  sound  in  body  and  intellect. 
I  think  he  did  not  walk  so  much  for 
mere  exercise  as  for  pleasure  and  medi- 
tation. His  books  take  you  more  into 
the  open  air  than  into  the  study ;  the  sky 
is  lofty  over  them,  the  ground  below  is 
firm.  He  knows  where  he  treads  and  he 
observes  as  he  saunters  alone.     He  had 


and  pausing  on  the  threshold,  said,  "  My 
friends,  I  am  engaged."  Whereupon 
some  pious  member  of  the  company  ex- 
claimed, **  Praise  God ;  let  us  sing 
*  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow.'  "  So  said,  so  sung,  and  all  joined 
in  the  hymn.  How  simple  and  charm- 
ing the  manners  of  those  days !    Nobody 


good  legs  and  feet  for  walking  and  not  had  ever  heard  of  the  Sphinx  or  Brahma, 
too  much  body  for  them  to  carry.  He  Emerson  had  an  alert  look  in  conversa- 
was  tall  and  spare;  his  head  was  high    tion  and  on  the  lecture  platform,  a  side 


and  narrow  over 
the  ears,  the  occi- 
put well  built  up, 
which  made  h  i  s 
features  seem  large 
and  prominent.  I 
doubt  if  a  phrenol- 
ogist would  have 
found  by  any  out- 
w  a  r  d  sign  the 
genius  hidden  i  n 
that  head.  The 
Delphic  oracle 
might — after  read- 
ing his  books.  He 
was  a  plain,  plain- 
ly dressed  country 
gentleman  in  gen- 
e  r  a  1  appearance ; 
unpretentious,  un- 
aggressive, readily 
allowing  to  every 
one  his  own  place 
and  functions.  No 
romances,  no  mys- 
teries attach  them- 
selves to  his  per- 
sonality or  to  his 
memory.  When  he 
journeyed    up    the 
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long,  birdlike  poise 
of  the  head  as  if 
looking  into  the 
distance  and  listen- 
ing. His  shoulders 
were  not  strongly 
built  and  he  leaned 
forward  a  little  in 
walking,  which  I 
please  myself  think- 
ing a  symbol  of  his 
head  being  in  ad- 
vance and  the  lead- 
ing member  in  his 
organization.  H  e 
was  slow  of  speech, 
reflective  and  al- 
ways looking  for 
right  words ;  for 
he  hated  repetition 
and  circuitous  ex- 
pression forever 
coming  back  to  the 
same  idea.  In  a 
lecture  he  would 
often  linger  over  a 
page,  turning  i  t 
back  and  forth, 
seeming  to  lose  his 
place;  suddenly  at 


Nile  in  his  last  years  it  was  reported  that  his  strong  points  he  would  come  down 
the  Sphinx  called  to  him  o.ut  of  her  with  tremendous  emphasis,  clenched 
sands  :  "  You  are  Another !  "  The  wit  hand  and  a  voice  that  thrilled  his  hearers 
and  the  voice  were  ventriloquized  from  to  their  innermost  being.  Then  a  calm 
Concord,  but  fairly  represented  the  com-  succeeded,  the  relief  of  a  rustle  in  the 
mon  opinion  about  Emerson.  seats,  the  usual  form  of  applause  among 
I  have  heard  one  pretty  incident  of  his  Transcendental  audiences,  when,  recover- 
early  manhood — not  romantic  enough  for  ing  themselves,  they  awaited  the  next 
the  modern  lover,  but  sufficient  for  the  brilliant  outburst.  His  voice  was  unmatch- 
time  and  for  Emerson.  He  was  preach-  able  by  any  I  have  ever  heard ;  it  had  the 
ing  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  a  few  Sun-  potency  and  effect  of  eloquence  with  not 
days  and  became  engaged  to  a  beautiful  a  single  one  of  the  traditional  character- 
young  woman  of  that  town.  Returning  istics  of  it.  And  his  matter  was  just  as 
from  an  evening  with  her  to  his  boarding  far  from  the  usual  subjects  of  the  plat- 
place  he  opened  the  door  of  the  parlor  form. 
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At  the  time  of  which  I  have  spoken 
Concord  was  the  university  of  many 
young  men,  and  since  that  period  the 
works  of  the  Concord  writers  have  been 
our  library  and  the  guide  to  additions 
of  the  best  in  all  literatures ;  I  venture  to 
say  an  infallible  guide  and  a  quarantine 
against  unprofitable  reading.  Concord 
was  our  university ;  there  we  sat  at  the 
feet  of  three  or  four  masters,  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Thoreau.  It  made  the  little 
scholarship  of  Cambridge  insignificant. 
There  we  learned  how  to  live,  what 
ideals  to  make  our  own,  what  books  to 
read,  how  to  find  in  nature  its  poetry,  its 
identities  and  symbols,  and  in  man  his 
divine  part.  Optimism  and  a  cheerful 
spirit  were  in  the  Concord  air.  Wonder- 
ful prophetic  anticipations  of  the  future 
filled  our  youthful  hearts. 

"  Beside    us   what   glad   comrades    smiled    and 

strove ; 
Beyond  us  what  dim  visions  rose  to  view." 

Concord  was  the  market  for  all  the  best 
things  then  being  written  or  said,  on 
which  you  might  hear  Thoreau's  laconic 
summation,  Alcott's  genial  comment  or 
rendering  into  the  Orphic  philosophy,  or 
Emerson's  wise  and  conciliatory  inter- 
pretation. There  were  bursts  of  gayety 
and  fun  mingled  with  it  all.  Inextin- 
guishable laughter  often  shook  the  sides 
of  Thoreau's  Walden  cabin.  I  wonder 
whether  this  generation  of  young  men 
envy  the  opportunities  of  such  an  acad- 
emy. We  did  not  go  in  crowds  nor 
often.  It  was  not  a  day  school,  nor  were 
the  lessons  set  and  the  professors  pre- 
pared, and  nobody  was  ever  graduated. 
The  Concord  term  might  last  as  long  as 
you  lived  and  perhaps  longer.  Once  or 
twice  a  college  term,  and  after  gradua- 
tion from  colleges  an  occasional  pil- 
grimage, was  enough  to  replenish  our 
enthusiasm  and  to  add  another  stone  to 
the  temple  of  the  muses  and  the  graces. 
The  Concord  universitv  is  closed,  not 
for  want  of  scholars,  but  the  teachers 
have  been  removed  to  wider  fields  and 
vaster     opportunities.      He     whom     we 


honor  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth 
still  speaks  to  us  and  is  more  widely 
heard  than  when  his  little  band  gathered 
in  Concord  or  in  lyceum  halls.  How 
widely  none  can  exactly  estimate.  When 
I  see  his  books  in  public  or  private  libra- 
ries, or  hear  of  new  and  newer  editions,  I 
confess  I  am  not  so  much  impressed  with 
what  it  may  mean  as  when  I  know  of 
some  obscure  private  person,  generally 
in  my  observation  a  mechanic  or  com- 
mon toiler,  who  on  some  single  volume 
of  Emerson  is  trying  to  conform  his  life 
and  ideals.  By  chance  several  such  have 
become  known  to  me,  or  call  it  the  sym- 
pathy which  draws  like  to  like. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  Emerson's  early 
hope  of  a  more  liberal  seat  of  learning 
than  any  then  existing,  I  must  speak 
of  how  this  hope  was  at  length  realized 
and  on  almost  the  same  plan  as  outlined 
in  Emerson's  letter  to  Miss  Fuller.  This 
was  in  the  opening  of  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  in  the  summer  of  1879. 
Alas,  too  late  for  Emerson  to  assume  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  He,  how- 
ever, read  one  lecture  at  the  first  session. 
It  was  on  Memory,  of  which  age  and  a 
form  of  aphasia  had  in  some  measure 
deprived  him.  It  was  somewhat  sad  to 
hear  him  discourse  on  the  faculty,  mother 
of  all  the  Muses,  which  had  formerly 
been  such  an  efficient  instrument  of  his 
mind,  such  a  brilliant  illumination  in  al- 
lusion and  quotation  along  his  pages. 
One  recalled  Bacon's  lament  for  such 
as  follow  at  the  funerals  of  their  own 
reputation.  He  was  announced  to  lecture 
at  the  second  session  of  the  school  in 
1880,  but  failing  health  prevented.  The 
end  came  April  27th,  1882,  and  during 
the  session  of  that  summer,  on  July  22d, 
the  school  devoted  one  day  *'  In  com- 
memoratjon  of  Emerson  as  Poet  and 
Philosopher."  On  that  occasion  there 
were  addresses  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  and  the 
present  writer.  Mr.  Alcott  read  from 
his  Monody  "  Ion,"  the  most  beautiful 
tribute  ever  paid  by  one  friend  to  an- 
other. 

Pequaket,  N.  H. 


^ 


® 
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The    Influence    of    Kmerson 

By   Paul    Elmer  More 


IT  is  a  quality  of  the  human  spirit  on 
which  Emerson  himself  was  wont  to 
dwell,  that  it  forever  seeks  and 
knows  no  rest  save  in  death.  Almost  it 
would  seem  that  one  cannot  acquaint 
himself  with  the  history  of  great  reli- 
gions and  philosophies  without  falling  at 
last  into  a  state  of  wondering  indiffer- 
ence or  despair,  so  many  times  has  the 
truth  appeared  to  men  and  been  formu- 
lated for  the  uplifting  of  a  generation, 
only  to  give  way  in  turn  to  another 
glimpse  of  the  same  haunting  reality. 
We  comfort  ourselves  with  the  words  of 
the  poet  whom  Emerson  loved  to  quote, — 
a  modern  version  of  Pandora : 

"  So  strength  first  made  a  way; 
Then   beautie   flow'd,   then   wisdome,   honour, 

pleasure : 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that  alone  of  all  his  treasure 

Rest  in  the  bottome  lay.     .     .     . 

"  For  if  I  should  (said  he) 
Bestow  this  Jewell  also  on  my  creature, 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  in  stead  of  me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature. 

So  both  should  losers  be." 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  how  the 
wisdom  of  prophets  and  philosophers  in 
the  past  has  so  swiftly  solidified  into  a 
formalism  that  holds  the  weaker  in  bond- 
age like  a  strait  jacket,  and  when  we  re- 
member how  our  sage  of  Concord 
pointed  out  that  Christianity  toO'  must 
needs  fall  into  "  the  error  that  corrupts 
all  attempts  to  communicate  religion," 
when  we  reflect  on  the  inevitable  course 
of  human  thought,  those  of  us  who  are 
lovers  of  Emerson — as  I  myself  am  a 
lover — need  feel  no  grievance  to  be  told 
that  Emersonianism  to-day  is  a  sign  of 
limitation,  not  of  strength ;  of  palsy,  not 
of  growth.  I  say  Emersonianism,  mean- 
ing the  influence  of  Emerson  as  it  works 
on  large  masses  of  men ;  but  I  would  not 
imply  that  the  individual  reader  of  Em- 
erson may  not  go  to  him  for  ever  re- 
newed inspiration  and  assurance  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  It  is  always  so.  The 
teaching  of  Plato  was  as  true  in  the  days 


of  the  later  Academy,  is  as  true  now,  as 
it  was  when  Socrates  disputed  with  his 
disciple  in  the  market-place  of  Athens ; 
yet  almost  in  the  space  of  a  generation 
Platonism  became  a  snare  to  those  who 
rest  in  words  and  possess  no  correspond- 
ing inner  vision  of  their  own.  So  Emer- 
son cannot  escape  his  own  condemnation 
of  the  wise :  "  Tho  in  our  lonely  hours 
we  draw  a  new  strength  out  of  their 
memory,  yet,  pressed  on  our  attention, 
as  they  are  by  the  thoughtless  and  cus- 
tomary, they  fatigue  and  invade." 

Only  there  is  a  difference  to  observe. 
The  evil  which  has  sprung  from  other 
systems  of  thought  has  been  due  chiefly 
to  the  very  fact  that  they  were  systems 
and    thus   attempted   to   lay   restraining 
hands  on  the  ever  fluent  human   spirit. 
Out  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  has  grown  a 
metaphysic ;  out  of  religious  faith  has  de- 
veloped a  theology.     But  with  Emerson 
the  opposite  is  true ;    the  mischief  that 
now  works  in  his  name  is  owing  in  large 
part  to  his  very  lack  of  system.    Yet  it  is 
but  a  shallow  reader  who  would  go  a 
step  further  and  accept  Emerson's  quiz- 
zical profession  of  inconsistency  without 
reserve.      '*  I    would    write   on    the    lin- 
tels of  the  door-post.   Whim,"  he  said, 
but   added   immediately,   "  I   hope  it   is 
somewhat  better  than  whim  at  last."  His 
essays  ripple  and  recoil  on  the  surface, 
but  underneath  there  is  a  current  setting 
steadily  to  one  point.     Indeed    I    have 
never  been  able  to  understand  the  minds 
of  those  who,  like  Richard  Garnett,  de- 
clare that  the  separate  sentences  in  Em- 
erson are  clear,  but  that  his  essays  as  a 
whole  are  dark  because  composed  with- 
out any  central  constructive  thought  and, 
in    fact,    filled    with    contradictions.      It 
would  seem  that  critics  who  find  Emer- 
son self-contradictory  are  just  those  who 
should  never  have  meddled  with  him,  for 
the  reason  that  the  guiding  and  forma- 
tive principle  in  all  his  work  is  meaning- 
less to  them.    Tho  often  capricious  in  ex- 
pression   and    on    the    surface    illogical, 
Emerson,   more   than  almost   any  other 
writer  of  wide  influence,  displays  that 
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inner  logic  which  springs  from  the  con-  fluctuations  to  those  of  little  mind.  In 
stant  insistence  on  one  or  two  master  conduct,  however,  he  knew  well  how  to 
ideas.  The  apparent  contradictions  in  draw  the  desired  lesson  from  this  di- 
his  pages  need  but  a  moment's  reflection  lemma.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
and  a  modicum  of  understanding  to  re-  the  manifold  applications  of  his  wisdom 
duce  them  to  essential  harmony.  Like  may  not  be  found  summed  up  in  this 
all  teachers  of  spiritual  insight'  he  was  single  paragraph  from  his  later  essay  on 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  ubiquitous    Fate: 

dualism  of  life.  "  Philosophically  con-  .  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  solution  to  the  mysteries  of 
sidered,"  he  wrote  m  his  first  famous  i-^yj^^n  condition,  one  solution  to  the  old  knots 
manifesto,  ''  the  universe  is  composed  of  ^f  f^^^^  freedom  and  foreknowledge,  exists,  the 
Nature  and  the  Soul."  I  cannot  stay  to  propounding,  namely,  of  the  double  conscious- 
show  how  this  commonplace  of  thought  ness.  A  man  must  ride  alternately  on  the 
becomes  fruitful  of  varied  wisdom  horses  of  his  private  and  his  public  nature,  as 
through  the   sincer-  the  equestrians   in  the 

ity     and     depth     of  —  ^^^^"^     ^^^^^^     ^^^^"^- 

Emerson's  vision.    I 

think,   in   fact,   that 

any  one  who  under- 
stands with  his  heart 

as  well  as  with  his 

head     the     central 

ideas  of  the  essay  on 

the  Oversoul  and  of 

that   on   Experience 

will    need    no    such 

guidance ;    he    pos- 
sesses   a    cue    that 

will   carry  him  like 

Ariadne's    thread 

through    all    the 

labyrinth   of   Emer- 

son's     philosophy. 

Thus   of   the   Over- 
soul  it  is  written : 


Emerson  later  in  Life 


selves  nimbly  from 
horse  to  horse,  or  plant 
one  foot  on  the  back 
of  one,  and  the  other 
foot  on  the  back  of  the 
other.  So  when  a  man 
is  the  victim  of  his 
fate,  has  sciatica  in  his 
loins,  and  cramp  in  his 
mind ;  a  club-foot,  and 
a  club  in  his  wit ;  a 
sour  face,  and  a  selfish 
temper;  a  strut  in  his 
gait,  and  a  conceit  in 
his  affection ;  or  is 
ground  to  powder  by 
the  vice  of  his  race;  he 
is  to  rally  on  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Universe, 
which  his  ruin  bene- 
fits. Leaving  the 
demon  who  suffers,  he 
is  to  take  sides  with  the  Deity  who  secures 
universal  benefit  by  his  pain." 

But  because  Emerson's  thought  re- 
volves so  harmoniously  about  these  two 
central  principles,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  has  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem. Not  only  does  he  make  no  attempt 
to  connect  them  logically,  but  he  is  con- 
tent to  apply  now  one  and  now  the  other 
of  them  to  the  solution  of  a  thousand 
minor  questions  without  much  order  or 
method.  Hence  it  is  that  readers  who 
carry  to  his  essays  a  sense  for  ratiocina- 
tion but  no  intimate  vision  of  truth  find 
him  both  contradictory  and  obscure. 
And  as  he  neglected  to  mold  his  own 
systematic  philosophies  and  religions  thought  into  a  system,  so  he  requires  of 
hitherto  had  attempted — to  bridge  over  those  who  come  to  him  no  systematic 
the  gap  between  these  two  realms  by  a  preparation.  The  truth  that  Emerson 
scheme  of  ratiocination  or  revelation,  proclaimed  is  the  old,  old  commonplace 
He  was  content  to  let  them  lie  side  by  that  has  arisen  before  the  minds  of  sages 
side  unreconciled,  and  hence  his  seeming    and    prophets    from    the    beginning     of 


"  Meantime  within  man  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole ;  the  wise  silence ;  the  universal  beauty, 
to  which  every  part  and  particle  is  related ; 
.  .  .  this  deep  power  in  which  we  exist,  and 
whose  beatitude  is  all  accessible  to  us,  self- 
sufficing  and  perfect  in  every  hour ;  " 

and   of  the  Experience  of  nature   it   is 
written  : 

"  Dream  delivers  us  to  dream,  and  there  is  no 
end  to  illusion.  Life  is  a  train  of  moods  like  a 
string  of  beads,  and,  as  we  pass  through  them, 
they  prove  to  be  many-colored  lenses  which 
paint  the  world  their  own  hue,  and  each  shows 
only  what  lies  in  its  own  focus." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Emerson's  fine 
integrity   that   he   never   sought — as   all 
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time ;  but  they  have  each  and  all  condi- 
tioned this  truth  on  some  discipline  of 
the  reason  or  the  emotions.  They  have 
invariably  demanded  some  propaedeutic, 
some  adherence  to  a  peculiar  belief  or 
submission  to  a  divine  personality,  be- 
fore the  disciple  should  be  drawn  into 
the  inner  circle  of  ennobled  experiences. 
With  Plato  it  was  dialectics ;  with 
Buddha  it  was  the  four-fold  truth  and 
the  eight-fold  path  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  twelve-fold  wheel  of  causation ; 
with  another  it  was  Follow  me.  And  in 
this  system  or  discipline  we  seem  to  dis- 
cern an  authentication  of  their  high 
claims.  Bound  up  as  we  are  with  so 
many  petty  concerns,  so  many  needs  of 
the  body,  blinded  by  sloth  and  made  cal- 
lous by  the  conflict  of 'so  many  material 
powers, — it  is  hard  for  us  to  accept  with 
more  than  lip  assent  this  call  to  the  life 
of  the  spirit.  These  words  that  the 
philosophers  and  prophets  utter  so  glibly 
— are  they  not  mere  words  after  all,  we 
ask?  Do  they  signify  any  reality  of  ex- 
perience that  a  man  should  barter  houses 
and  land  for  them?  We  need  assurance 
that  these  ecstasies  and  these  long  con- 
tents of  the  spiritual  man  are  not  idle 
boasts,  and  so  this. discipline  or  faith  we 
accept  readily  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation.     We  have  not  our- 


selves experienced  these  blessings,  yet 
we  can  imagine  that  by  some  extraordi- 
nary means,  some  strange  gymnastics  of 
the  mind,  we  might  be  raised  to  these 
incredible  hights.  But  now  comes  this 
Yankee  prophet,  offering  the  same  spir- 
itual exaltations  freely  and  without  con- 
dition to  all.  If  we  may  believe  him,  a 
man  shall  walk  out  under  the  open  sky 
and  breathe  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
spirit  as  cheaply  as  he  inhales  the  un- 
tainted breeze.  The  preacher  stands  at 
the  meeting  of  the  ways  and  cries  to 
every  passer  by :  Ho,  ye  who  are  wrapt 
in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  reverence  and 
obedience,  cast  aside  these  trammels  and 
walk  upright  in  your  own  strength. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  the  sacredness 
of  tradition?  No  law  can  be  sacred  to 
us  but  that  of  our  own  nature.  Nay,  fol- 
low the  whim  of  the  hour ;  consistency  is 
the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds.  Give  me 
health  and  a  day  and  I  will  make  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous. 
"  I  am  owner  of  the  sphere, 
Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year, 
Of  Caesar's  hand,  and  Plato's  brain, 
Of  Lord  Christ's  heart,  and  Shakespeare's 
strain." 

And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  no  man 
whose  hearing  is  not  utterly  drowned  by 
the  clamor  of  the  world  can  read  a  page 
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of  these  essays  without  recognizing  that 
Emerson  speaks  with  an  absolute  and 
undeceived  sincerity.  We  remember  his 
confession,  that  "  when  a  man  lives  with 
God,  his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle  of 
the  corn,"  and  it  is  with  him  as 
"  when  the  harmony  of  heaven 
Soundeth  the  measures  of  a  lively  faith." 

Upon  the  reader,  despite  himself  it  may 
be,  there  steals  something  of  the  pure 
and  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  seer,  and 
he  knows  straightway  that  the  things  of 
the  spirit  are  real. 

If  this  were  all  it  would  be  well.     If 
his  message   stood  only  as  a  perpetual 
instigation  to  the  strong    and    a    noble 
promise   to    inspired   youth,    we    should 
have  much  to  say  of  Emerson  and  little 
of    Emersonianism.      And,    in    fact,    it 
would  be  indiscriminating  to  lay  at  Em- 
erson's door  the  whole  evil  of  a  faded 
and   vulgarized   transcendentalism.     He 
was  but  one  of  many ;  others — some,  as 
Channing,    even    before    his    day — had 
taught  the  same  facility  of  the  spiritual 
life.    Yet  in  him  the  movement  came  to 
its  beautiful  flower;  we  are  justified  in 
holding  him  mainly  responsible  for  the 
harm  that  flowed  from  it,  as  we  honor  him 
for  the  glory  that  lay  therein.   And,  alas, 
even  in  his  own  day  the  doubtful  influ- 
ence of  this  fatally  easy  philosophy  be- 
gan to  make  itself  felt.     Hawthorne,  the 
most  stalwart  observer  of  all  that  group, 
tells  us  how  many  bats  and  owls,  which 
were  sometimes   mistaken   for   fowls  of 
angelic   feather,   were  attracted  by  that 
beacon  light  of  the  spirit.     It  was  more- 
over impossible,  he  avows,  to  dwell  in  his 
vicinity  without  inhaling  more  or  less  the 
mountain  atmosphere  of  Emerson's  lofty 
thought ;  but  in  the  brains  of  some  peo- 
ple it  wrought  a  singular  giddiness.  And 
if    Emersonianism    was    mischievous    to 
weak  minds    then,  what  shall  we  say  of 
its  influence  in   New  England  to-day — 
nay,  throughout  the  whole  country?   For 
it  is  rampant  in  our  life ;  it  has  wrought 
in  our  religion,  our  politics  and  our  lit- 
erature a  perilous  dizziness  of  the  brain. 
There  is  a  mysterious  faith  abroad  in 
the  land,  which,  however  we  grudge  to 
say  it,  is  the  most  serious  manifestation 
of   religion   discoverable   in   these   days. 
We    call    it  Christian   Science,  or  faith 
healing,   or  what  not — the  gospel  of  a 


certain  Mrs.  Baker-Eddy ;  but  in  reality 
it  does  not  owe  its  strength  to  the  teach- 
ing   of    an    ignorant    woman    in    New 
Hampshire.      It   is   a   diluted   and   stale 
product  of  Emersonianism,  and  the  par- 
entage, I  think,  is  not  difficult    to    dis- 
cern.    To  Emerson,  as  to  Mrs.  Baker- 
Eddy,  sin  and  suffering  had  no  real  ex- 
istence ;  a  man  need  only  open  his  breast 
to  the  random   influences  of  heaven  to 
lead  the  purely  spiritual  life.     Nor  is  it 
correct  to  say,  as  some  fondly  suppose, 
that   Christian   Science   or   Emersonian- 
ism has  any  vital  connection  with  Orient- 
al mysticism.     True,  both  Emerson  and 
the  sages  of  the  East  taught  that  spirit 
was  the  only  reality  and  that  the  world 
of  the  body  and  of  evil  was  a  deception. 
"  Life  itself  is  a  bubble  and  a  skepticism 
and  a  sleep  within  a  sleep,"  said  Emer- 
son, and  the  Hindu  summed  up  the  same 
thought   in    his    name    for   the    creator, 
Maya,  illusion.     But  there  is  a  radical 
difference  in  their  attitude  to  this  truth. 
Tho  the  material  world  was  in  one  sense 
illusion  and  unreality  to  the  Hindu,  yet 
in    another    sense  it  was   tremendously 
real.   Over  the  misery  and  insuflicience 
of  mortal  existence  he  brooded  in  a  way 
that  to  us  is  inconceivable ;  we  call  him 
a  pessimist,  and  from  our  ordinary  point 
of   view   rightly.      He   was   haunted   as 
with  an  infinite  sadness  by  the  vision  of 
endlessly  recurring  birth    and    death,  of 
ceaseless  unmeaning  mutation.     To  es- 
cape this  life  of  unspeakable  sorrow  he 
labored  at  vast  systems   of  philosophy, 
he  was  ready  to  undergo,  if  needs  were, 
a   lifetime   of   crushing   asceticism.     He 
could    no    more    have    understood    the 
jaunty   optimism   of   Emerson   than   we 
can   understand  what  we  style  his  pes- 
simism.    There  is  a  story — how  authen- 
tic I  do  not  know — that  when  Emerson 
was  visiting  Carlyle,   the  gruff  Scotch- 
man, who  certainly  believed  heartily  in 
evil  and  damnation,  carried  his  guest  to 
the  slums  of  London  and  pointed  out  to 
him    one    horrible    sighT  after    another. 
"  And  do  you  believe  in  the  deil,  noo?  " 
he    would    say ;    and    always    Emerson 
would  shake  his  head  in  gentle  denial. 
The  story  is  at  least  hen  trovato ;  it  sets 
forth  clearly  the  facile  optimism  out  of 
which  Christian  Science  was  to  spring. 
Such  a  creed,  when  professed  by  one  who 
spoke  with  the  noble  accent  and  from  the 
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deep  insight  of  an  Emerson,  was  a  ra- 
diant possession  for  seeking  humanity 
forever ;  it  is  folly  and  inner  deception 
when  repeated  parrot-like  by  men  and 
women  with  no  mental  training  and, 
visibly  to  all  the  world,  with  no  warrant 
of  spiritual  experience.  To  suppose  that 
you  and  I  and  our  neighbor  can  at  our 
sweet  will  cast  off  the  impediments  of 
sin  and  suffering  is  a  monstrous  self- 
deceit.  So  has  the  very  lack  of  system 
in  Emerson's  message  become  a  snare  to 
mankind  more  deadly  than  the  harden- 
ing systems  of  other  philosophies.  These 
are  at  least  virile. 

It  is  at  best  an  ungrateful  office  to  lay 


things,  matters  of  fact,"  in  political  fit- 
ness as  Christian  Science  was  in  moral 
fitness;  it  is  the  glorification  of  untried 
human  nature  preached  by  Channing, 
made  beautiful  by  Emerson,  acted  by  the 
Abolitionists,  and  reduced  to  the  absurd 
by  Mr.  Atkinson.  And  the  same  opti- 
mism has  made  itself  felt  in  recent  New 
England  literature.  "  The  vision  of 
genius  comes  by  renouncing  the  too 
officious  activity  of  the  understanding 
and  giving  leave  and  amplest  privilege 
to  the  spontaneous  sentiment,"  wrote 
Emerson ;  and  again,  "  The  poet  must  be 
a  rhapsodist,  his  inspiration  a  sort  of 
casualty;  "  and  yet  again,  "The  Supreme 


The  roads  in  front  of  Emerson's  House.     (The  one  on  the  left  is    the    Boston    road,    by    which    the 

British  troops  entered  Concord  in  1775.) 


bare  the  harmful  influence  of  a  beloved 
teacher,  and  I  would  hurry  over  what  lit- 
tle remains  to  be  said.  In  politics  the  un- 
reflecting optimism  of  transcendental 
Boston  has  given  birth  to  that  unformed 
creature  called  Anti-imperialism.  I  do 
not  mean  such  anti-imperialism  as  would 
dispute  on  the  grounds  of  expediency 
our  policy  in  the  Philippines  or  else- 
where— this  is  a  question  of  statesman- 
ship— but  that  "  Saturnalia  or  excess  of 
Faith  "  which  wantonly  closes  the  eyes 
to  distinctions  and  would  see  a  Washing- 
ton in  every  Aguinaldo.  It  is  a  blinking 
of    the    eyes    to    those    "  unconcerning 


Mind  finds  itself  related  to  all  its  works 
and  will  travel  a  royal  road  to  particular 
knowledges  and  powers  ;  '* — excellent 
doctrine  for  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Emer- 
son, a  noble  source  of  inspiration  for  all, 
indeed ;  but  conceive  the  havoc  it  might 
work,  has  indeed  actually  wrought,  when 
accepted  literally  by  writers  of  a  single 
talent.  I  was  impressed  recently  by  a 
criticism  in  the  London  Times  which 
held  up  to  ridicule  the  cheap  enthusi- 
asms, the  utter  want  of  discrimination 
between  inspiration  and  twaddle,  the 
flaccid  sublimities,  of  a  certain  book 
which  deals  with  the  literary  memories 
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of  those  old  Boston  Days.  It  set  me  to 
reflecting  on  the  widespread  mischief 
done  to  New  England  writing  of  to-day 
by  this  self-abandonment  to  ecstasy  and 
this  easy  acceptance  of  genius  wherever 
it  proclaims  itself — in  New  England  at 
least.  Pessimism  is  morbid  and  station- 
ary, but  I  sometimes  think  that  the  pes- 
simism of  a  Leopardi  would  be  better 
than  this  self-deceit  of  a  facile  optimism. 


But  enough,  I  feel  already  something 
of  that  shame  which  must  have  fallen 
upon  the  advocatus  diaboli  constrained 
by  his  office  to  utter  a  protest  against 
the  saints.  Yet  I  trust  my  words  will 
not  be  tsken  as  directed  against  the  sweet 
spirit  of  Emerson  himself ;  I  have  merely 
written  on  the  ancient  text,  "  Corruptio 
opfiini  pessimal' 

New  York  Cn  y. 
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Early    Letters    of    Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton 

[The  following  letters  of  Mrs.  Stanton  were  written  to  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  when  both  were 
very  young  women.  They  have  been  edited  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  biographer  of  Miss  Anthony, 
and  are  published  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  children. — Editor.] 


THE  deep  and  universal  interest  felt 
in  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was 
evident  in  the  hundreds  of  edi- 
torial expressions  called  forth  by  her 
recent  death.  She  was  the  greatest  states- 
man among  women,  and  to  a  power- 
ful intellect  united  personal  and  social 
graces,  which  rendered  her  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  of  history. 
Her  superior  power  as  an  orator  and 
a  writer  of  what  may  well  be  termed 
State  papers  is  widely  recognized  ;  her 
unusual  charm  as  a  letter  writer  is  not 
so  Avell  known.  A  glimpse  into  her 
correspondence  of  the  days  when  let- 
ters as  a  rule  were  brief,  formal  and 
colorless  shows  that  even  here  she  pos- 
sessed an  originality  and  daring  entirely 
different  from  the  epistolary  spirit  of 
the  age.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  her  fifty  years'  correspondence  with 
her  dearest  friend  and  closest  compan- 
ion, Susan  B.Anthony, whose  permission 
has  been  generously  given  to  make  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  dating 
from  1852,  which  marked  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  these  two  remarkable 
women,  to  1871,  when  both  went  into 
the  lecture  bureaus  that  consumed  most 
of  their  time  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

In  the  mass  of  editorial  comment,  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Stanton  reared  seven  children  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  general  rejoicing  that  a 
woman  possessed  of  her  rare  intellec- 
tual powers  should  have  devoted  so 
many  years  of  her  life  to  this  purpose. 


None  took  the  converse  view  that  it  was 
a  pity  one  gifted  above  all  others  of  her 
sex  should  have  been  obliged  to  give 
the  flower  of  her  life  to  the  exactions 
of  the  nursery  and  the  details  of  house- 
keeping; in  other  words,  that  half  a 
dozen  persons  should  have  absorbed 
the  vital  forces  which  might  have  been 
utilized  to  redeem  a  large  portion  of 
humanity,  and  have  extended  their  in- 
fluence even  to  unhorn  generations. 
The  fidelity  with  which  Mrs.  Stanton 
discharged  these  domestic  duties  was 
proverbial  among  her  friends,  and  yet 
her  rebellion  against  their  demands, 
when  her  soul  was  filled  with  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  free  womanhood  from 
bondage,  was  expressed  in  scores  of 
letters  similar  to  these  quoted. 

Even  before  meeting  Miss  Anthony 
Mrs.  Stanton  was  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  wrongs  of  women.  As  early  as 
1845  she  had  circulated  petitions  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  (her  home  at  that  time), 
for  a  law  giving  a  wife  the  right  to  hold 
property,  addressing  a  committee  of 
the  Legislature  in  its  behalf,  and  in 
1848  she  had  called  that  famous  first 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  at  Seneca 
Falls,  where  she  then  resided,  but  she 
never  had  thought  of  appearing  on  the 
platform  or  going  away  from  home 
with  her  new  doctrines.  Miss  Anthony 
was  a  born  crusader  and  propagandist, 
with  a  natural  ability  for  arranging  and 
conducting  conventions.  She  saw  at 
once  that  if  to  her  gift  for  this  part  of 
the  work  could  be  added  Mrs.  Stanton's 
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ability  to  write  and  speak,  a  powerful 
combination  would  be  formed.  But 
while  she  was  wholly  free  to  go  and 
come,  Mrs.  Stanton  was  almost  entirely 
fettered  by  family  duties,  having  seven 
living  children  in  the  seventeen  years 
from  1841  to  1858.  The  letters  show 
Miss  Anthony's  great  desire  to  utilize 
Mrs.  Stanton's  services  and  the  long- 
ing of  the  latter  to  give  them,  which 
she  was  able  to  do  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions; yet  along  with  her  restiveness 
there  was  always  that  touch  of  humor 
which  was  one  of  her  irresistible 
charms.  The  constant  refrain  of  her 
letters  was,  "  Oh,  if  I  were  only  free !  " 
and,  from  her  imprisonment  in  a  small 
village,  a  cry  for  Miss  Anthony  to  come 
often  and  bring  her  the  news  and  the 
spirit  of  the  outside  world.  In  these,  as 
in  so  many  of  her  impassioned  utter- 
ances, Mrs.  Stanton  expressed  the  long- 
ings and  discontent  of  thousands  of 
women. 

(In  1853) — I  do  wish  I  were  free,  but 
I  cannot  leave  my  baby.  Be  patient, 
Susan,  my  time  will  come,  and  when 
Providence  does  bring  me  out  I  shall  be 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  no  doubt ! 
My  heart  yearns  to  hear  from  you. 
When  are  you  coming  to  see  me?  You 
little  know  how  I  should  like  to  go 
around  with  you.  Do  write  and  tell  me 
where  the  world  stands.  My  whole 
soul  is  in  the  work,  but  my  hands  be- 
long to  my  family. 

(In  1854) — I  find  there  is  no  use  in 
saying  ''  no  "  to  you.  Women  have 
grievances  without  number,  but  I  want 
the  exact  wording  of  the  most  atrocious 
laws.  I  can  generalize  and  philosophize 
by  myself,  but  I  have  not  time  to  look 
up  statistics.  While  I  am  about  the 
house,  surrounded  by  my  children, 
washing  dishes,  baking,  sewing,  I  can 
think  up  many  points,  but  I  cannot 
search  books,  for  my  hands,  as  well  as 
my  brains,  w^ould  be  necessary  for  that 
work.  I  seldom  have  one  hour  to  sit 
down  and  write  undisturbed.  Men  who 
can  shut  themselves  up  for  days  with 
their  books  and  thoughts  know  little  of 
what  difficulties  a  woman  must  sur- 
mount. 


(Later  in  the  same  year) — My  cease- 
less cares  begin  to  wear  upon  my  spirit. 
Adieu  to  the  public  for  a  while.  I  must 
give  all  my  time  and  thoughts  to  my 
children.  I  forbid  you  to  ask  me  to 
send  one  thought  or  one  line  to  any  con- 
vocation. I  do  swear,  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  that  while  I  am  nursing 
this  baby  I  will  not  be  troubled  with 
suffering  humanity. 

I 

(In  1855,  with  a  new  arrival  in  pros- 
pect)— I  feel  disappointed  and  sad  at 
this  grievous  interruption  of  my  plans. 
I  might  have  been  born  an  orator  by 
spring,  you  acting  as  midwife!  But  I 
feel  that  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  I  am 
held  back;  my  latent  fires  shall  some 
time  burst  forth.  Be  patient. 
I  do  not  feel  well,  and  am  much  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  so  talk  not  to  me  of 
conventions  or  speeches.  My  whole 
thought  for  the  present  must  center  on 
bread  and  babies. 


(In  1856) — Well,  I  have  got  out  the 
sixth  edition  of  my  admirable  work — 
another  female  child  was  born  into  the 
world  last  Sunday  afternoon.  O,  the 
little  heretic,  thus  to  desecrate  that  holy 
day !  I  am  very  smart  and  very  happy 
that  the  terrible  ordeal  is  passed  and 
that  the  result  is  another  daughter. 

(Ten  days  after  the  baby's  birth) — I 
am  walking,  driving  and  performing  all 
of  my  accustomed  household  duties. 

(Later  in  same  year) — Your  servant 
is  not  dead,  but  liveth.  Imagine  me, 
day  in  and  day  out,  watching,  bathing, 
nursing  and  promenading  the  precious 
contents  of  a  little  crib  in  the  corner  of 
my  room.  I  pace  up  and  down  these 
two  chambers  of  mine  like  a  caged  lion- 
ess, longing  to  bring  nursing  and  house- 
keeping cares  to  a  close.  Come  here 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you 
with  your  address,  if  you  will  hold  the 
baby  and  make  the  puddings. 
Now  that  I  have  two  daughters,  I  feel 
fresh  strength  to  vvork  for  women.  It 
is  not  in  vain  that  in  myself  I  feel  all  the 
wearisome  care  to  which  woman  even 
in  her  best  estate  is  subject. 
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(In  1858)— Oh,  how  I  long  for  a  few 
hours  of  blessed  leisure  each  day!  I 
feel  that  1  could  both  write  and  speak 
with  power  if  only  I  had  the  time  for 
preparation  that  I  never  can  have  with 
housekeeping  and  raising  children. 
How  sad  it  makes  me  feel  when  I  see 
Henry  going  about  just  where  and 
when  he  pleases.  He  can  walk  all 
through  the  wide  world  or  shut  himself 
up  alone  within  four  walls.  As  I  con- 
trast his  freedom  with  my  bondage  and 
feel  that  because  of  the  contracted  posi- 
tion of  woman  I  have  been  compelled 
to  hold  all  my  noblest  aspirations  in 
abeyance  in  order  to  be  a  wife,  a 
mother,  a  nurse,  a  cook,  a  household 
drudge,  I  am  fired  anew  to  open  my 
mouth  and  pour  forth  from  my  own  ex- 
perience the  whole,  long  story  of  wom- 
an's wrongs. 

(Later  in  the  year) — I  am  full  of 
fresh  thought  and  courage  now,  and  feel 
all  enthusiasm  about  our  work.  The 
children  are  well,  the  house  is  cleaned, 
the  summer's  sewing  done,  and  I  hope 
to  grind  out  half  a  dozen  good  tracts 
during  the  next  few  months.  Every 
spare  one  minute  I  seize  my  pen. 

(Still  later) — The  confession  in  this 
letter  will  call  down  upon  me  your  un- 
speakable wrath,  but,  thank  heaven,  I 
shall  not  see  your  face  until  after  your 
indignation  has  subsided  !  Be  not  cast 
down,  but  come  to  me  and  we  will  issue 
whatever  pronunciamento  on  our  ques- 
tion you  now  have  in  mind. 

(In  1859) — You  need  expect  nothing 
from  me  for  some  time.  I  have  no  vi- 
tality of  body  or  soul.  All  I  had  has 
gone  into  this  boy — he  weighed  1234 
l)Ounds,  without  a  particle  of  clothing. 
It  is  now  four  weeks  since  he  came  and 
I  can  hardly  walk  across  the  room.  I 
have  to  keep  my  mind  in  the  most  quiet 
state  in  order  to  sleep,  for  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  from  wakefulness. 

(In  1861,  Miss  Anthony  having  of- 
fered to  care  for  her  children  in  order 
that  she  might  take  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Europe) — I  would 
consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  accept 
this  invitation  to  go  abroad  as  a  means 


of  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. It  would  give  me  new  life  and 
inspiration.  I  would  leave  my  children 
with  you  without  the  least  hesitation. 
I  have  more  than  once  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  sacrificing  myself  to  them  as  I 
have  done.  O,  what  a  harvest  would 
three  months  of  travel,  reading  and  so- 
ciety be  for  me !  The  thought  of  it  re- 
news every  impulse  of  my  soul,  but  I 
fear  the  cup  of  bliss  is  not  for  me.  O, 
Susan,  how  I  long  to  leap  into  new  con- 
ditions, but  I  can  only  work  and  wait. 
[The  trip  had  to  be  given  up.] 

(In  1862) — I  am  just  now  in  the 
hight  of  that  revolutionary  period  called 
house-cleaning.  No  nook,  corner  or 
cranny  has  escaped.  The  purification 
with  suds  and  whitewash  has  been  most 
searching.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness, but  how  long,  with  seven  chil- 
dren, can  I  hope  to  remain  godly? 

(In  1864) — The  children  are  all  in 
school  now,  and  I  intend  to  read  and 
think  and  write  every  day  till  they  re- 
turn at  2  o'clock. 

(In  1871) — I  am  so  glad  that  we  are 
to  meet  under  Lucretia  Mott's  roof 
once  more  to  discuss  affairs  of  State. 

Now  that 's  African  friends 

are  all  in  the  political  kingdom,  I  sup- 
pose he  will  treat  us  unhappy  women 
with  more  patience  and  tenderness 
than  when  we  last  met,  altho  to  be 
"  snubbed  "  is  the  normal  condition  of 
Eve's  daughters.  When  I  think  of  all 
the  wrongs  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
womankind  I  am  ashamed  that  I  am 
not  forever  in  a  condition  of  chronic 
wrath,  stark  mad,  skin  and  bone,  my 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  my  lips  over- 
flowing with  curses,  my  hand  against 
every  man  and  his  brother.  O,  how  I 
do  repent  me  of  the  male.,faces  I  have 
washed,  the  mittens  I  have  knit,  the 
pants  mended,  the  cut  fingers  and 
broken  toes  I  have  bound  up — when  I 
think  of  these  "  white  male  "  popinjays 
and  all  their  lords  and  lackeys  strutting 
the  decks  of  the  old  Ship  of  State,  coolly 
contemplating  us  women  in  deep  wa- 
ters, tempest-tossed,  the  sport  of  every 
wind  and  wave — and  warning  us  to  re- 
main in  our  appropriate  sphere,  to  be- 
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ware  of  the  dangers  of  their  loftier  posi- 
tion on  deck  !    It  is,  indeed,  too  much. 

IMrs.  Stanton's  father  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  justest  of  men,  but  he  was 
utterly  crushed  by  her  determination  to 
espouse  what  fifty  years  ago  was  the 
most  odious  and  hated  of  all  reforms. 
She  thus  wrote  in  regard  to  it : 

**  I  passed  through  a  terrible  scourg- 
ing when  last  at  my  father's.  He  asked 
me  if  I  were  getting  ready  to  go  on  the 
lecture  platform.  I  told  him  I  was. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  remember,  I  tell  you 
now,  your  first  lecture  will  be  a  very 
expensive  one.'  Said  I,  *  I  intend  it 
shall  be  a  very  profitable  one.'  But  oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  iron  entered 
my  soul !  I  never  felt  more  keenly  the 
degradation  of  my  sex.  To  think  that 
all  in  me  of  which  my  father  would 
have  felt  a  proper  pride  had  I  been  a 
man  is  deeply  mortifying  to  him  be- 
cause I  am  a  woman.  That  thought  has 
stung  me  to  a  firm  determination  to 
speak  as  soon  as  I  can  do  myself  credit. 
All  my  relatives  and  friends  oppose  me 
in  everything  that  is  dearest  to  my 
heart.  They  are  not  even  willing  that 
I  should  write  on  the  woman  question. 
But  I  will  both  write  and  speak." 

One  of  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
this  strong  nature  was  friendship  for 
Miss  Anthony,  to  whose  unflagging 
persistence  there  is  no  doubt  much  of 
Mrs.  Stanton's  activity  was  indebted. 
The  latter,  sometimes  rebelling  against 
it,  wrote  in  1853,  with  a  characteristic 
dash  of  humor : 

"  If  with  my  brain  I  had  an  ac- 
tive, nervous  temperament  I  could 
accomplish  wonders — but,  then,  I 
should  die  young.  As  soon  as  you  be- 
gin to  ask  too  much  of  me  I  shall  have 
another  baby!  Now  be  careful  not  to 
provoke  me  to  that  step.  I  long  to  see 
you,  Susan.  If  I  had  you  with  me 
about  oncffe  a  week  to  rouse  my  self- 
esteem  it  would  be  most  beneficial." 

Many  years  afterward  Mrs.  Stanton 
wrote : 

"  It  is  often  said  by  those  who  know 
Miss  Anthony  best  that  she  has  been 
my  good  angel,  alwa3^s  pushing  and 
guiding  me  to  work.  With  the  cares 
of  a  large  family,  perhaps  I  might  in 


time,  like  too  many  women,  have  be- 
come wholly  absorbed  in  a  narrow  self- 
ishness, had  not  my  friend  been  con- 
tinually exploring  new  fields  for  mis- 
sionary labors.  Her  description  of  a 
body  of  men  on  any  platform,  compla- 
cently deciding  questions  in  which 
women  had  an  equal  interest  without 
an  equal  voice,  readily  roused  me  to  a 
determination  to  throw  a  fire-brand  in 
the  midst  of  their  assembly. 
In  thought  and  sympathy  we  were  one, 
and  in  the  division  of  labor  we  exactly 
complemented  each  other.  In  writing 
we  did  better  work  together  than  either 
could  do  alone.  While  she  is  slow  and 
analytical  in  composition,  I  am  rapid 
and  synthetic.  I  am  the  better  writer, 
she  the  better  critic.  She  supplied  the 
facts  and  statistics,  I  the  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  and  together  we  made  argu- 
ments which  have  stood  unshaken  by 
the  storms  of  nearly  fifty  long  years." 

Scattered  thickly  through  the  cor- 
respondence are  sentences  like  these: 
"  Dearest  Susan,  friend  of  my  soul, 
what  are  you  doing  that  I  don't  hear 
from  you?  Have  you  lost  your  gold 
pen  or  your  spectacles  or  your  interest 
in  me?  "  "  Come  on  and  we  will  grind 
out  the  speech.  I  shall  expect  to  get 
the  inspiration,  thoughts  and  facts  from 
you,  and  will  agree  to  dress  all  the  chil- 
dren you  bring."  And  again :  *'  I  am 
willing  to  do  the  appointed  work  at  Al- 
bany. If  Napoleon  says  cross  the  Alps, 
they  are  crossed.  You  must  come  here 
and  start  me  on  the  right  train  of 
thought,  as  your  practical  knowledge  of 
just  what  is  wanted  is  everything  in 
getting  up  the  right  document."  There 
are  no  more  felicitous  passages  in  Mrs. 
Stanton's  "  Reminiscences  "  or  Miss 
Anthony's  "  Life  and  Work "  than 
those  describing  the  times  when  they 
"  took  turns  in  grinding  out  addresses 
and  tending  babies." 

In  i860  the  two  women  were  mobbed 
in  every  town  in  which  they  tried  to 
speak,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  and 
were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Miss  An- 
thony's home,  then  three  miles  from 
Rochester.  Afterward  Mrs.  Stanton 
wrote :  "  I  never  shall  forget  how  like 
a  harbor  of  safety  that  farm  cottage 
seemed  after  those  fearful  mobs.    Even 
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now  I  love  to  think  of  you  and  Mary 
and  your  mother,  sipping  your  tea  so 
quietly  and  talking  it  all  over." 

A  letter  of  1878  says:  *'  I  send  you 
messages  from  our  children.  As  the 
environments  of  the  mother  influence 
the  child  in  pre-natal  life,  there  is  no 
doubt  you  had  a  part  in  making  them 
what  they  are.  There  are  a  depth  and 
an  earnestness  in  these  younger  ones 
and  a  love  for  you  that  delight  my 
heart." 

A  few  extracts  made  at  random  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  in- 
terest of  these  letters,  dashed  off  in 
haste  so  great  that  frequently  there  is 
scarcely  a  punctuation  mark  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

(In  1854) — Men  and  angels  give  me 
patience !  I  am  at  the  boiling  point  all 
the  time.  If  I  do  not  find  the  use  of 
my  tongue  some  day  on  this  question 
I  shall  die.  O,  Susan,  Susan,  Susan! 
How  can  man  be  so  unconscious  of  his 
brutality  to  woman? 

(In  1856) — John  P.  Hale  has  just 
spoken  here,  and  was  our  guest.  The 
day  of  the  meeting  I  met  our  Repub- 
lican editor,  and  said :  "  I  suppose  we 
are  to  hear  Hale  to-night."  "We?" 
said  he.  "  We  do  not  wish  to  spare  any 
space  for  ladies :  we  are  going  to  cram 
the  room  with  voters."  "  Well,"  said 
I,  "  I  have  done  my  best  to  be  a  voter, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  if  unavailable 
people  occupy  your  seats.  I,  for  one, 
shall  be  there."  I  stirred  up  as  many 
women  as  I  could,  and  went  myself.  It 
shows  just  this — that  after  all  men's 
twaddle  about  woman's  "  influence," 
they  never  expect  her  to  exercise  any  in 
tlie  political  world. 

(In  1859) — Indeed,  it  would  do  me 
great  good  to  see  some  reformers  just 
now.  The  death  of  my  father,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  that  great  and  glorious 
John  Brown,  conspire  to  make  me  re- 
gret more  than  ever  my  dwarfed  and 
perverted  womanhood.  In  times  like 
these  every  soul  should  do  the  work  of 
a  full  grown  man.  When  I  pass  the 
gate  of  the  celestials,  and  good  Saint 
Peter  asks  me  where  I  wish  to  sit,  I  will 
say :  "  Anywhere,  so  that  I  am  neither 


a  negro  nor  a  woman.  Confer  on  me, 
great  angel,  the  glory  of  white  man- 
hood, so  that  henceforth  I  may  know 
unlimited  freedom." 

(In  1863) — I  heard  Anna  Dickinson 
for  the  first  time  last  night  in  Cooper 
Institute,  and  I  felt  in  her  brilliant  suc- 
cess fully  repaid  for  all  the  years  of 
odium  through  which  you  and  I  have 
passed,  to  make  it  possible  for  women 
to  speak  on  the  political  topics  of  the 
day.  How  many  life-long  hopes  and 
prayers  I  realized  as  I  listened  to  her 
eloquence,  for  whatever  any  woman 
does  well,  I  feel  that  I  have  done.  Just 
as  any  poor  negro,  listening  to  Doug- 
lass, hears  himself  in  the  pride  of  race, 
so  do  I  in  womanhood.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  a  new  woman  has  been  born  into 
the  kingdom. 

(In  1868,  to  a  prominent  man  who 
had  abandoned  his  advocacy  of  equal 
suffrage  because  of  disgust  at  the  in- 
difference of  women  themselves) — 
Your  glass,  my  dear  brother,  is  smoky. 
The  tyranny  of  one  man  or  race  over 
another  is  a  very,  very  different  thing 
from  the  subordination  of  sex,  the  an- 
tagonism of  divided  halves.  I  liken  the 
degradation  of  women  to  that  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  in  the  individual — 
the  most  hopeless  degradation  there  is. 
"  If  you  would  conquer  a  people,"  says 
Cicero,  "  first,  through  ease  and  luxury, 
make  them  effeminate." 

Now  when  you  subsidize  labor  to 
your  selfish  interests  there  is  ever  a 
healthy  resistance;  but  when  you  exalt 
weakness  and  imbecility  above  your 
head,  give  it  an  imaginary  realm  of 
power,  and  in  your  devotional  moments 
"  kiss  its  toe,"  you  have  founded  a 
throne  for  woman  in  selfishness,  com- 
placency and  pride,  before  which  you 
may  well  stand  appalled.  The  dead- 
liest enemy  to  our  republican  institu- 
tions at  this  hour  is  found  in  the  aris- 
tocracy of  our  women.  The  ballot  box 
is  beneath  their  dignity !  They  have  all 
the  rights  they  want !  So  has  the  Pope 
of  Rome;  but  what  of  the  multitude 
outside  the  Vatican?  Reform  comes 
from  the  laboring  classes.  Talk  to 
their  women  and  you  make  an  impres- 
sion.   The  gay  and  fashionable  are  but 
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the  mummies  of  civilization,  to  be  gal- 
vanized into  life  only  by  earthquakes 
and  revolution.  Do  not  throw  us  over- 
board, but  sharpen  your  pen  for  a  fresh 
onslaught  on  apathy  and  conservatism. 

(In  1874,  to  Gerrit  Smith) — Your 
vindication,  cousin,  is  so  reasonable,  yea, 
pathetic,  that  I  repent  having  care- 
lessly touched  such  tender  ground. 
Having  had  no  alma  mater,  forbidden 
to  enter  a  college,  tho  a  native-born  citi- 
zen of  a  republic  founded  by  my  ances- 
tors, is  my  excuse  for  a  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  that  natural  feeling  of  pride 
every  graduate  must  have  in  the  insti- 
tution where  he  passed  his  youthful 
years.  But  sometimes,  when  all  the 
wrongs,  insults  and  oppressions  of 
woman  rise  up  before  me,  I  feel  as  if 
I  would  like  to  sweep  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  every  college  where  the  sons 
of  Adam  enjoy  so  many  and  varied  ad- 
vantages denied  Eve's  daughters.  And 
then  again,  when  I  think  how  far  we 
have  come  already  from  the  Turkish 
harem,  and  how  many  good  men  like 
yourself  are  helping  us  forward,  I  feel 
quite  softened  toward  your  sex  and 
quite  hopeful  of  my  own. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's daring  and  independent  career 
which  brought  upon  her  such  an  ava- 
lanche of  criticism  and  denunciation  as 
her  declarations  on  the  subject  of 
Divorce.  Fifty  years  ago  this  was  an 
absolutely  tabooed  subject.  Few,  if 
any,  States  permitted  divorce  for  other 
than  one  cause,  and  the  position  of  a 
wife  was  helpless  beyond  description. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton made  her  bold  demand  in  1852  that 
"  habitual  drunkenness  should  be  a 
cause  for  divorce."  Only  this  and 
nothing  more,  but  an  earthquake  would 
not  have  produced  a  greater  upheaval. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief 
space  td  give  even  an  idea  of  the  com- 
ment of  press  and  pulpit — and,  alas,  of 
women  themselves.  The  culmination 
came  at  the  Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  May,  i860, 
when  she  presented  a  set  of  resolutions 
demanding  that  divorce  should  be 
granted  for  precisely  the  grounds 
which    exist    to-day    in    almost    every 


State  in  the  Union.  She  supported 
them  in  an  address,  which  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  dignity,  eloquence  and  logic, 
and  closed  with  this  paragraph : 

"  If  in  marriage  either  party  claims 
the  right  to  stand  supreme,  to  woman, 
the  mother  of  the  race,  belong  the 
scepter  and  the  crown.  Her  life  is  one 
long  sacrifice  for  man.  You  tell  us  that 
among  all  womankind  there  is  no 
Moses,  Christ  or  Paul — no  Michael 
Angelo,  Beethoven  or  Shakespeare — no 
Columbus  or  Galileo — no  Locke  or 
Bacon.  Behold  these  mighty  minds 
attuned  to  music  and  the  arts,  so 
grand,  so  comprehensive — these  are 
our  great  works !  Into  you,  O  sons 
of  earth,  go  all  of  us  that  is  im- 
mortal. In  you  center  our  very  life 
thoughts,  our  hopes,  our  intensest  love. 
For  you  we  gladly  pour  out  our 
heart's  blood  and  die,  knowing  that 
from  our  suffering  comes  forth  a  new 
and  more  glorious  resurrection  of 
thought  and  life." 

This  convention  was  composed  of  the 
most  radical  thinkers  of  the  day,  and 
yet  the  question  was  debated  for  hours 
and  every  possible  attempt  made  finally 
to  have  the  resolutions  stricken  from 
the  minutes.  Miss  Anthony  strongly 
sustained  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  at  the 
close  the  two  women  found  themselves 
abandoned  by  almost  all  of  those  who 
had  been  their  stanchest  supporters 
through  the  persecutions  of  the  past  ten 
years.  They  were  nearly  heartbroken 
over  the  defection  of  these  old  friends, 
but  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Stanton,  written  during  the  year, 
will  show  that  they  did  not  recede  one 
inch  from  their  advanced  ground. 


We  are  right.  My  reason,  my  ex- 
perience, my  soul  proclaim  it.  Our  re- 
ligion, laws,  customs,  all  are  founded 
on  the  idea  that  woman  was  made  for 
man.  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  can  feel  in 
every  nerve  where  my  deepest  wrongs 
are  hidden.  The  men  know  we  have 
struck  a  blow  at  their  greatest  strong- 
hold. Come  what  will,  my  whole  soul 
rejoices  in  the  truth  I  have  uttered. 
One  word  of  thanks  from  a  suffering 
woman  outweighs  with  me  the  howls 
of  Christendom. 
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The  desire  to  please  those  we  admire 
and  respect  will  often  cripple  the  power 
of  conscience.  My  life  has  been  one 
long  struggle  to  do  and  say  what  I  know 
to  be  right  and  true.  I  would  not  take 
back  one  brave  deed  or  word.  My  only 
sorrow  is  that  I  have  not  been  braver 
and  truer  and  bolder  in  uttering  the 
honest  convictions  of  my  own  soul. 

(Of  one  who  wrote  that  now  she 
washed  her  hands  of  the  whole  wom- 
an's rights  question) — Anything  that  is 
outward,  all  forms  and  ceremonies, 
faiths  and  symbols,  policies  and  institu- 
tions, may  be  washed  away,  but  that 
which  is  of  the  very  being  must  stand 
forever.  Nothing,  nobody  could  abate 
the  all-absorbing,  agonizing  interest  I 
feel  in  the  redemption  of  woman.  I 
could  not  wash  my  hands  of  woman's 
rights,  for  they  are  dyed  clear  through 
to  the  marrow  of  the  bone. 

Those  sad-faced  women  who  strug- 
gled up  to  press  my  hand,  who  were 
speechless  with  emotion,  know  better 
than  the  greatest  of  our  masculine 
speakers  and  editors  who  has  struck 
the  blow  for  them  in  the  right  place.  I 
shall  trust  my  instinct  and  my  reason 
until  some  masculine  logic  meets  mine 
better  than  it  has  yet  done  on  the  point 
at  issue. 

I  rejoice  more  and  more  at  the  true 
words  uttered  on  that  day.  Fear  not, 
Susan,  that  I  shall  falter.  I  see  too. 
clearly  the  present  degradation  of 
women  in  marriage  to  let  that  institu- 
tion rest  in  silence.     I  shall  not  grow 


conservative  with  age.  I  have  faith 
to  believe  that  henceforth  the  Great 
Father  will  give  me  the  noble  honesty 
to  utter  the  truths  he  reveals  to  me — 
to  proclaim  and  not  to  keep.  I  feel  a 
growing  indifference  to  the  praise  or 
blame  of  my  race,  and  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  their  weal  and  wo. 

I  think  it  better  that  men  should  not 
speak  on  this  question.  The  strongest 
views  are  from  the  woman's  standpoint. 
I  agree  that  man  suffers,  too,  in  a  false 
marriage  relation,  yet  what  can  his  suf- 
ferings be  compared  with  what  woman 
endures,  whether  happil}^  or  unhappily 
married?  A  man  gives  up  no  right 
in  marrying — woman  every  right,  even 
that  most  sacred  one,  the  right  to  her 
own  person.  How  many  men,  think 
you,  would  marry  if  woman  claimed  the 
right  to  say  when  she  would  become  a 
mother  ? 

There  will  be  no  response  to  our  de- 
mands from  women  until  we  can  first 
arouse  in  them  a  sense  of  personal 
equality  and  individual  right,  and  so 
long  as  our  present  false  marriage  rela- 
tions continue,  woman  can  have  little 
genuine  respect  for  herself,  and  man 
can  have  little  for  her.  Again  I  say, 
and  I  shall  always  say,  personal  free- 
dom is  the  first  right  to  be  proclaimed, 
and  that  does  not,  cannot,  exist  in  the 
present  relation  of  the  wife,  with  her 
individuality  absolutely  blotted  out. 
The  truth  in  this  question  seems  very 
plain  to  me.  Love,  and  love  only,  can 
sanctify  marriage  and  motherhood. 

New  York  City, 


The    Silent    Lover 

By    Henry   Austin 

FOR  an  hour,  and  more,  at  her  feet  he  sat, 
And  while  she  chatted  of  this  and  that, 
Tatted  a  little  and  trimmed  a  hat, 
He  only  stared  and  he  hardly  stirred, 
And  he  wasn't  able  to  say  a  word, 
Yet  she  didn't  think  him  a  perfect  flat. 
Ah !  he  was  her  lover,  it  must  be  inferred. 
Well,  so  he  was ;  but  the  fact's  absurd, 
When  she  caressed  him,  he  only  purred. 
For  he  was  a — cat. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


The    American    Rule    in    Guam 


By   the   Rev.    Francis    E.    Price 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Gtam 


NO  one  conversant  with  pubHc  affairs 
in  Guam  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  American  Government, 
during  the  more  than  four  years  of  its 
occupany,  has  discharged  its  functions 
in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Speaking 
broadly,  they  are  far  more  prosperous 
now  than  ever  before,  and,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tented. Many  of  them  being  of  Spanish 
extraction  they  are  naturally  loyal  to 
the  Spanish  name  and  inclined  to  criti- 
cise the  American  Government,  but  all 
admit  that,  altho  the  cost  of  hving  is 
higher,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  island  when  the  people 
were  so  well  supplied  with  the  comforts 
of  life.  The  price  paid  for  a  day's  work 
is  many  times  larger  and  rents  have  in- 
creased from  $3,  $5  and  $8  per  month 


to  from  $15  to  $60  per  month.  This 
change  has  affected  the  common  people 
more  than  the  better  classes,  and  enabled 
them  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort. 
Said  an  intelligent  Chamorro :  "  For- 
merly our  lower  class  women  rarely  had 
an  upper  garment  to  wear,  now  almost 
every  one  has  four  or  five  camisas.  As 
clerk  in  a  Government  office,  and  inter- 
preter under  Spanish  rule,  I  received 
$2  Mexican  per  month,  now  no  one  re- 
ceives less  than  $20  per  month,  and  many 
much  more."  A  large  sum  of  money 
is  distributed  to  the  people  monthly,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  goes  to  the  poorer 
people,  who  never  handled  money  be- 
fore, and  naturally  they  like  it. 

The   satisfaction  with   American   rule 
does  not  spring  entirely  from  the  pros- 


Governor  Schroeaer  mounted  on  his  favorite  horse 
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perity  of  the  people. 
It  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  there 
have  been  mistakes 
and  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Government, 
and  that  evil  exam- 
ples have  been  set 
before  the  natives 
by  some  Americans ; 
yet  this  one  fact 
stands  out  clear  as 
light  in  the  history 
of  the  last  four 
years :  The  Govern- 
ment has  been  hon- 
e  s  t ,  administering 
public  affairs  justly 
and  visiting  swift 
punishment  on  of- 
ficial dishonesty. 

Governor  Schroe- 
der,  who  has  just 
retired,  was  a  man 
who  took  his  office 
seriously,    realized 

his  responsibilities,  conducted  his  gov- 
ernment conscientiously  and  with  ability, 
and  who  adorned  his  office  with 
a  personal  character  and  private  life 
that  commanded  universal  respect. 
At  first  unpopular  because  of  severe 
measures  which  he  instituted,  yet 
by  force  of  character  and  conscientious 


Chamorro  "  Washwomen 


fidelity  to  public  du- 
t  i  e  s  he  gradually 
won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  countrymen 
and  evoked  from 
Chamorro  lips  the 
encomium :  "  Gov- 
ernor Schroeder  is  a 
good  man,  every- 
b  o  d  y  likes  him." 
The  secret  of  his 
popularity  was  that 
he  loved  the  people 
and  performed  the 
functions  of  his  of- 
fice "  with  malice  to- 
ward none  and  char- 
ity for  all."  ^ 

It  will  be  instruct- 
ive to  know  the 
opinion  of  a  farmer 
in  whose  hut  the 
writer  took  shelter 
one  day  from  a  pass- 
,ing  shower.  Speak- 
ling  of  the  American 
Government,  he  said :  "  Yes,  the  Span- 
ish were  very  good  (loyal  as  usual  to 
the  Spanish),  but  before  plenty  lies,  now 
all  truth."  However  crude  this  man's 
idea  of  goodness,  he  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  American  Government — 
a  compliment  in  which  all  of  his  class 
would  concur.     The  Government  keeps 


Street  Scene  iu  AgaCa 
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her  pledges   with   the   people,   and  they 
have  learned  to  rely  on  her  promises. 

Another  line  of  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Americans  is  that  of  relief 
and  medical  work.  When  the  typhoon 
in  November,  1900,  had  left  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Guam  in  a  destitute  condition 
the  Government  promptly  expended 
$5,000  in  relief  work.  At  that  time  the 
writer  heard  the  following  from  a  group 
of  persons  on  the  street :  "  This  is 
something    we    never    saw    before — the 


suffering  people ;  but  the  work  of  the 
medical  department,  in  the  long  run, 
counted  for  more.  Guam  is  a  naval 
station,  and  consequently  does  not  admit 
of  private  medical  practice ;  the  surgeons 
have  therefore  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
look  after  the  general  public.  The  Civil 
Hospital  building,  the  Leper  Colony,  the 
public  market  house,  where  meat  and 
fish  are  sold  under  expert  supervision, 
the  licensing  of  midwives  after  having 
received   special   instruction,   which   has 


I'ilipinos.     The  one  on  the  right  came  to  Guam  as  a  prisoner  of  war.      He   is  now   Judge   of   the   Court 
of  First  Instances  and  receives  a  salary  of  $200  per  month 


Government  helping  the  people !  Here- 
tofore the  people  have  always  given  to 
the  Government,  and  received  nothing  in 
return."  Evidently  "  a  government  for 
the  people  "  had  not  been  a  popular  senti- 
ment in  Guam. 

About  this  time,  when  Governor 
Schroeder  made  a  tour  of  the  villages  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
the  people  flocked  around  him  every- 
where, desiring  to  kiss  his  hand  and 
showing  him  every  mark  of  respect. 

Such  relief  was,  of  course,  valuable 
and  properly  evoked  the  gratitude  of  the 


reduced  the  mortality  among  infants  50 
per  cent.,  the  reduction  of  nuisances  and 
the  introduction  of  preventive  measures 
against  disease  are  conspicuous  results 
of  their  work.  These  all  count  for  much 
in  the  general  health  of  the  community, 
but  the  private  treatment  of  the  sick  in 
serious  cases,  freely  given  by  the  sur- 
geons, the  daily  public  clinic  at  the  hos- 
pital, open  to  all,  and  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  American  surgeon,  so 
free  from  snobbery,  pride  and  contempt 
for  the  natives,  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  people  more  effectually  and  called 
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The  Jail.     On  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Plaza 


fcrth  expressions  of  warmest  praise. 
The  medical  man  is  to  them  "  carinoso/' 
kind — the  most  highly  esteemed  virtue 
among  them.  The  Leper  Colony,  which 
now  has  26  inmates  under  the  best  possi- 
ble conditions  of  segregation,  tho  unfor- 
tunate financially  and  not  appreciated  by 
the  people,  who  little  realize  the  danger 
of  contagion,  is  one  of  the  best  results 
of  American  rule.  It  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  surgeon,  who  serves 
without  salary  and  employs  a  native  su- 
perintendent, who  resides  in  the  colony. 
The  number  of  inmates  testifies  to  the 
opportuneness  of  this  work. 

The  executive  department  has  been 
greatly  hampered  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
some  public  work,  well  begun,  had  to  be 
broken  ofif  abruptly  because  the  treasury 
was  depleted.  The  income  of  the  Insular 
Government  for  seven  months  ending 
January  31st,  1903,  was  as  follows :  From 
Customs  Tariff,  $12,273.79;  Internal 
Revenue,  $801.87;  Real  Estate,  $3,674.- 
45,  and  miscellaneous,  $11,215.95;  giv- 
ing a  total  of  $27,966.06  in  Mexican 
coin,  or  $3,995.15  per  month.  This  in 
gold  would  be  about  $1,600  per  month. 
This  amount  was  expended  for  eight  ob- 
jects— namely.  Executive  Office,  Insular 
Artillery,  Public  Works,  which  received 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount, 
Custom  House,  Health  and  Charities. 
Treasury,  Judiciary  and  Registry  of 
Lands.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
summary,  which  seems  necessary  in  or- 
der rightly  to  judge  of  the  work  of  the 
executive,  that  only  the  most  necessary 
things  have  been  done,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  utterly  unable  to  provide  for 


the  education  of  the  people  without  a 
larger  income  or  help  from  the  home 
Government.  Attention  will  be  called  to 
the  schools  later  on,  but  it  is  important 
to  notice  this  very  serious  difficulty  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  Guam 
people. 

A  difficult  and  delicate  question  pre- 
sented itself  with  reference  to  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  island.  The  people  were,  of 
course,  living  under  Spanish  law — the 
Spanish  code  with  changes  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  Philippines.  In  general 
the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to 
proceed  cautiously  so  that  respect  for  all  law 
might  not  be  destroyed  by  attacking  the 
only  code  known  to  the  public,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  against  injustice, 
not  to  say  oppression.  Existing  condi- 
tions were  not  disturbed,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor used  his  prerogative  to  supplement 
and  limit  the  existing  code  by  issuing 
general  orders  from  time  to  time  as 
necessity  arose.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  that  no  one  but  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  Church  could  perform  mar- 
riages. The  Governor  was  informed  of 
this  and  at  once  issued  an  order  in  con- 
formity with  American  usage.  Fifty- 
two  of  these  orders  have  been  issued 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
they  have  served  an  excellent  purpose  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  island. 

The  Judiciary  presented  the  most  seri- 
ous difficulty  of  any  department  of  the 
Government,  and  has  received  perhaps  too 
little  attention.  Whether  for  cause  or 
no  it  is  severely  criticised,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  the  court  to  a  Chamorro 
caused  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.     One 
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reason  is  that  court  proceedings  are  ex- 
cessively costly.  One  man  who  had,  as 
he  supposed,  a  clear  title  to  his  house 
and  lot,  in  attempting  to  defend  it  against 
one  who  asserted  a  prior  claim,  was  in- 
formed by  the  court  that  it  would  cost 
him  more  to  defend  his  title  than  his 
property  was  worth.  And  then  the  pro- 
ceedings are  so  slow  as  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  claimant  for  justice.  De- 
layed justice  is  often  no  justice.  One 
insignificant  case  has  been  in  court  more 
than  a  year  and  the  "  end  is  not  much 
nearer  in  sight  than  when  it  begun." 
Necessarily  where  the  proceedings  are  so 
evidently  in  favor  of  the  judicial  authori- 
ties justice  often  goes  astray  and  com- 
plaints are  not  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Speaking  as  an  outsider  and  en- 
deavoring to  express  public  opinion  as 
to  the  matter,  I  should  say  that  the  Judi- 
ciary needs  far  more  attention  than  it 
has  received,  and  a  most  thorough  over- 
hauling by  competent  hands. 

In  the  matter  of  public  schools,  the 
glory  of  the  American  Republic,  the 
Government,  tho  starting  well  and  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  has  sadly  failed. 
Three  teachers,  all  of  one  family,  were 
brought  from  America,  and  schools  were 
started  in  Agafia  and  some  of  the  vil- 
lages.    The   attendance   was   good   and 


the  children  seemed  eager  to  learn,  but 
after  continuing  with  unabated  interest 
for  eight  months  they  stopped  like  a 
spent  ball,  for  lack  of  power  behind  them. 
The  insular  Treasury  was  empty.  The 
teachers  returned  to  America.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  failure  of  funds  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Insular  Government  had  unex- 
pected bills  to  pay,  which  depleted  the 
treasury,  and  the  public  schools  could  be 
and  were  closed. 

Under  the  Spanish  the  people  had 
schools.  They  were  very  poor,  teaching 
the  children  only  their  letters  and  the 
catechism,  but  they  were  schools,  and 
showed  a  purpose  at  least  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  training  of  the  natives. 
Out  of  four  years  of  American  rule  only 
eight  months  of  schooling  has  been  pro- 
vided. I  |i  i%j 

The  present  Governor  proposes  to  con- 
duct the  schools  on  a  cheaper  plan,  to 
employ  an  American  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  shall  also  have  charge  of 
a  normal  class  to  train  natives  as  teach- 
ers in  the  villages  and  in  the  primary 
classes  in  the  Agaiia  schools,  and  he  has 
asked  the  United  States  Government  to 
appropriate  $25,000  for  buildings  and 
$6,000  for  annual  running  expenses. 
The  plan  thus  succinctly  stated  has  the 


The  Plaza,  North  Side.     At  the  extreme  left  is  the  Jail,  next  in  order  the  Civil  Club,  the  residence 
of  the  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  private  residences  occupied  by  the  officers 
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advantage  not  only  of  being  cheaper  than 
to  employ  American  teachers,  but  also 
of  giving  the  natives  a  share  in  the  work 
and  developing  native  talent.  Such  a 
plan  will  enlist  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  Chamorro  public  as  nothing 
else  would  and,  as  it  looks  toward  giving 
the  natives  control  of  their  own  educa- 
tional work  as  soon  as  they  are  compe- 
tent to  assume  it,  and  will  encourage 
Chamorro  young  men  and  women  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  it  must 
commend  itself  to  all. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 


full  crop  for  several  years.  The  earth- 
quake in  September,  1902,  destroyed 
much  property,  98  buildings  being 
wholly  or  in  part  shaken  down  or  in- 
jured, and  among  them  the  school  build- 
ings. These  calamities  greatly  reduced 
the  income  of  the  Insular  Government. 
With  these  facts  in  mind  may  we  not 
ask :  Ought  not  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  free  schools  for  these 
people?  It  has  taken  the  island  for  a 
possession,  and  has  it  not  in  so  doing  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the   people?      Certainly    private    benev- 


The  Leper  Colony,  showing  houses  for  lepers 


our  home  Government  should  not  make 
this  plan  possible.  An  immediate  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  and  of  $6,000  an- 
nually for  a  few  years  would  enable  the 
Government  to  erect  all  needed  build- 
ings, employ  an  American  superintend- 
ent for  the  work  outlined  above,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent school  fund  by  direct  taxation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
typhoon  of  November,  1900,  not  only 
destroyed  many  cocoanut  trees,  but  car- 
ried salt  spray  to  all  parts,  injuring  very 
materially  every  tree  on  the  island  and 
reducing  the  exports  from  $50,000  to 
zero.  A  very  little  copra  has  been  ex- 
ported this  year,  but  there  will  not  be  a 


olence  or  a  Government  appropriation 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  Guam,  whose 
people  are  eager  to  learn  and  lament  the 
closing  of  the  schools  as  a  public 
calamity. 

As  to  public  works,  more  money  has 
been  spent  on  them  than  any  other  one 
object.  The  landing  at  Piti  has  been 
improved  and  a  good  wharf  and  other 
buildings  erected,  the  road  from  Piti  to 
Agana,  five  miles  long,  has  been  put  in 
first-class  condition,  with  new  bridges 
and  easy  grades,  and  short  stretches  of 
roads  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  island.  A  census  of  the  population 
has  been  made,  giving  a  total  of  9,676 
inhabitants.    A  careful  survey  of  the  is- 
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land  and  environs  is  almost  completed 
and  new  maps  and  charts  will  soon  be 
published.  On  the  whole  creditable 
work  has  been  done,  leaving  much  to 
be  desired,  of  course,  but  showing  an 
earnest  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  the  island  and  the 
condition  of  her  people. 

The  one  object  to  which  all  fingers 
point  is  a  civil  government  for  the  island 
people.  There  are  many  objections  to 
the  naval  government,  which  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  It  is  evident  to  all 
that  the  island  should  have  "  a  civil  gov- 
ernment with  a  large  measure  of  local 
autonomy,"  giving  capable  Chamorros 
such  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  as  they  are  presumably 
able  to  discharge.  A  petition  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  by  leading  Chamorros, 
indorsed  by  the  Governor,  praying  that 
a  commission  be  sent  to  Guam  empow- 
ered to  provide  such  a  government,  and 
adjust  the  currency  and  other  matters 
of  importance.  The  plea  is  a  reasonable 
one  and  should  be  granted.  The  share 
that  the  Chamorros  could  have  in  such 
a  Government  would  necessarily  be  slight 
at  first,  but  would  increase  with  their 
growth  in  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
their  duties  and  obligation  in  govern- 
ment for  the  people  as  contrasted  with 
one  for  the  comfort  and  enrichment  of 
its  rulers. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  with  refer- 
ence to  social  conditions  in  Guam.  A 
few  marines  and  other  Americans  have 
married  native  young  women.  Such 
marriages   are  approved  by  the   Cham- 


orros, as  a  rule.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that  social  conditions  are  bad  and 
have  in  some  respects  grown  worse  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  There  has  been 
almost  no  legislation  against  social 
vices,  and  there  is  no  public  sentiment 
to  compel  or  even  support  legislation. 
There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  gambling 
— unlawful,  but  practically  unrestrained. 
Among  the  natives  there  is  now  very 
little  drunkenness,  there  has  not  yet  been 
an  open  saloon  in  Guam  during  the 
American  occupation,  and  the  present 
Governor  has  just  told  the  writer  that 
there  would  be  none  during  his  adminis- 
tration. An  American  trading  company 
is  permitted  to  bring  in  liquors,  which 
may  be  sold  in  unopened  packages  on  a 
permit  from  the  Governor.  The  permit 
is  granted  to  those  who  affirm  that  the 
liquor  is  for  personal  use.  An  open 
saloon  would  be  ruinous  among  a  people 
who  have  so  little  power  to  resist  appe- 
tite, and  that  we  have  none  and  are  not  to 
have  for  some  time  to  come  is  due  to 
the  firmness  of  our  Governors,  who  have 
refused  to  grant  a  license  save  under 
such  restrictions  as  would  rob  the  saloon 
of  many  of  its  evils,  and  hence  of  its 
profits.  The  American  Board  Mission 
has  just  opened  a  day  school  in  Agana 
and  will  soon  open  a  boarding  school  on 
its  premises,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Agafia.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
the  future  will  be,  but  faith,  looking  at 
what  has  been  and  what  is  now,  turns 
with  hope  to  the  coming  days,  and  takes 
courage. 

Agana.  Guam 


One  of  the  main  streets  at  Agana.     The  buildings  shown  are  now  used  as  officers'  quarters 
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By   Susan    Hayes    Ward 


IT  is  barely  nine  months  since  the  pa- 
thetic burial  in  Sag  Harbor  of  Eliza- 
beth Stoddard,  poet  and  poet's  wife. 
Her  husband,  who  is  to  be  laid  by  her 
side  to-morrow,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  and  spoke  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  company  of  personal  friends  tender 
words  of  praise  and  affection  for  the 
dead.  His  voice  was  trembling  and 
broken  with  tears ;  and  so  feeble  and 
crippled  was  he  that  two  attendants  sup- 
ported him  as  he  strove  to  tell  of  the 
gifts  and  virtues  of  his  devoted  wife. 

For  years  Richard  Henry  Stoddard 
has  struggled  with  ill  health  and  blind- 
ness, and  his  friends  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  of  his  death  at  any 
time  during  the  past  decade.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago,  when  the  Stoddards  lost  their 
only  son,  Lorimer,  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  win  success  as  a  playwright,  the 
spring  seemed  to  break  that  kept  the 
machinery  of  their  lives  in  motion.  Mr. 
Stoddard  failed  very  perceptibly,  and  his 
wife  divided  her  thoughts  between  the 
care  of  her  husband  and  the  preparation 
of  a  tiny  memorial  volume  of  poems  by 
her  son.  Its  title-page  reads :  ''  A  Few 
Verses,  by  Lorimer  Stoddard,  New 
York.    Privately  Printed.     1902." 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  took 
great  pride  in  their  boy's  work.  A  pen- 
ciled invitation  to  ''  take  an  early  lunch 
with  us  on  Tuesday,  say  at  12  m.,"  and 
signed  "  R.  H.,"  adds  "  Say  '  yes.'  My 
boy  has  a  play  to  be  produced  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Say 
'  yes.'  "  Several  of  the  *'  Verses  "  in  this 
little  book  were  published  in  The  Inde- 
r^ENDENT,  having  been  brought  or  sent  to 
the  office  by  his  father  or  mother,  always 
with  some  word  that  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  efforts. 

Of  the  following  verses  Mrs.  Stoddard 
wrote : 

"  Sag  Harbor,  July  4th,  1895. 
"  Dear  Miss  Ward. 

"  Thanks   for  your  attention   to  my   wishes. 
We  arrived  here  yesterday,  The   Poet  having 
left  N.  Y.  on  his  70th  birthday,  which  made 
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him  melancholy,  though  pleasant  things  were 
sent  to  him.  The  saddest  of  all,  tho,  is  that 
he  has  grown  so  blind  that  he  can  hardly  see  at 
all,  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  him  very 
sharply.  Lorimer  was  so  moved  yesterday  that 
he  has  written  the  poem  I  inclose.  If  you  can 
use  it,  had  it  not  better  go  in  at  once,  as  a  sort 
of  anniversary? 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Elizabeth  Stoddard." 

In  his  verse  Lorimer  Stoddard  showed 
the  same  easy  command  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  that  marked  his  father's  poems. 

"  The  Unseeing  Poet, 

"  Along  the  garden  path  we  stroll, — 

The  poet  without  his  sight 
yVnd  tho  the  sun  has  risen  high, 

To  him  'tis  dark  as  night. 

"  He  cannot  see  the  bee  fly 

With  the  pollen  on  its  wing. 
Or  the  sunHght  on  the  full-blown  rose. 

Of  which  he  loved  to  sing. 

"  He  knows  the  winter  by  the  cold, 

And  the  summer  by  the  heat ; 
The  autumn  by  the  fallen  leaves 

That  rustle  at  his  feet. 

"  The  bird  that  sings  amid  the  green 

He  places  by  its  song; 
He  knows  the  honeysuckle's  near. 

Its  perfume  is  so  strong. 

"  And  we  are  here  to  hold  his  hand — 

What  need  for  him  to  see? 
The  poet's  sight  lies  in  his  heart; 

He  sings  for  you  and  me." 

There  was  need  of  all  this  care  on  the 
part  of  his  household,  for,  owing  to  his 
imperfect  sight,  he  fell  or  was  knocked 
down  more  than  once  by  reckless  drivers 
when  crossing  the  city  streets.  At  The 
Independent  office  it  became  the  cus- 
tomary thing,  after  one  of  his  visits,  for 
my  brother  or  one  of  the  younger  men 
to  go  down  with  him  when  he  left  and 
convoy  him  across  Broadway  if  he 
wished  to  cross  the  street.  But  these 
visits  ceased  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  He 
grew  very  timid  after  his  various  acci- 
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dents.    In  a  New  Year's  note  written  in 
1899  ^^^  says: 

"  I  wish  1  could  get  down  town  as  I  used  to 
in  past  years.  I  do  so  want  to  see  old  friends 
there.  But  every  '  go '  costs  me  carriage  hire 
up  and  down,  so  I  leave  my  character  in  the 
kindly  memory  of  those  whom  I  love,  unseen." 

From  Sag  Harbor  on  the  same  date 
of  Mrs.  Stoddard's  note,  quoted  above, 
came  the  following : 

"  My  Dear  Susan  : 

"  I  send  you  my  last  poem,  and  hope  you  will 
like  it.  I  wrote  it  to-day,  but  began  it  in  my 
head  two  days  ago  on  my  Seventieth  Birthday. 
If  you  use  it,  the  sooner  the  better,  I  think  it 
good,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  go  the  rounds.  Take 
down  your  Byron  (at  home)  and  read  his  last 
poem : 

This  day  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year.' 
"  I  have  taken  his  measure :  I  could  not  take 
his  genius,  which  was  elevated    where  mine  is 
merely  simple  and  truthful.    With  all  love, 
"  Yours  ever, 

"R.  H.  Stoddard." 

The  poem  that  accompanied  this 
shows  the  ''  melancholy  "  of  which  Mrs. 
Stoddard  wrote : 


"  Threescore  and  Ten. 
"  Who   reach   their   threescore   years   and   ten 

As  I  have  mine,  without  a  sigh. 
Are  either  more  or  less  than  men — 
Not  such  am  I. 

"  I  am  not  of  them :  life  to  me 

Has  been  a  strange  bewildered  dream, 
Wherein  I  knew  not  things  that  be 
From  things  that  seem. 

'■  I  thought,  I  hoped,  I  knew  one  thing, 

And  had  one  gift,  when  I  was  young — 
The  impulse  and  the  power  to  sing, 
And  so  I  sung. 

"  To  have  a  place  in  the  high  choir 
Of  poets,  and  deserve  the  same — 
What  more  could  mortal  man  desire 
Than  poet's  fame? 

"  I  sought  it  long,  but  never  found ; 

The  choir  so  full  was  and  so  strong 
The  jubilant  voices  there,  they  drowned 
My  simple  song. 

"  Men  would  not  hear  me  then,  and  now 

I  care  not,  I  accept  my  fate. 
When  white  hairs  thatch  the  furrowed  brow 
Crowns  come  too  late ! 


Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  his  library 
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"  The  best  of  life  went  long  ago 

From  me ;  it  was  not  much  at  best ; 
Only  the  love  that  young  hearts  know, 
The  dear  unrest. 

"  Back  on  my  past,  through  gathering  tears 

Once  more  I  cast  my  eyes,  and  see 
Bright  shapes  that  in  my  better  years 
Surrounded    me ! 

"  They  left  me  here,  they  left  me  there, 

Went  down  dark  pathways,  one  by  one, — 
The  wise,  the  great,  the  young,  the  fair; 
But  I  went  on, 

"  And  I  go  on  !    And  bad  or  good, 

The  old  allotted  years  of  men 

I  have  endured  as  best  I  could, 

Threescore  and  ten  !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  sadness  of  these 
verses,  overshadowed  as  they  were  not 
only  by  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  grow- 
ing age,  but  by  the  darker  cloud  that 
hampered  and  hindered  him  in  the  work 
he  loved  and  on  which  his  livelihood  de- 
pended, he  bore  his  afflictions  with  rare 
sweetness  of  temper,  varied  at  times  with 
a  half  whimsical  self-pity.  This  shows 
in  the  title  of  his  short  verse,  "  On  Near- 
ing  the  Second  Cataract,"  in  which  he 
says: 

"  I  understand  how  Milton  wrote 

With  younger  fingers  than  his  own 

The  Fall  of  Man — the  tragic  note 

That  struggled  through  Samson's  rugged  lines, 

Blind  like  himself  among  the  Philistines." 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Stoddard  to  The 
Independent  was  most  friendly.  I 
fancy  he  must  have  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  staff  of  every  journal  with 
which  he  was  in  any  way  connected. 
When  he  lay  in  the  hospital  after  an 
operation  for  cataract,  too  weak  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  burden  could  be 
lifted,  Mrs.  Stoddard  wrote: 

"  His  friends  have  so  shown  their  regard  for 
him !  The  band  of  bright  young  men  of  the 
Mail  and  Express  are  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
their  admiration  and  devotion  ;  everything  there 
has  been  offered  him,  personally  and  officially.'' 

As  for  The  Independent,  a  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and 
the  office  editor  when  the  late  lamented 
John  Eliot  Bowen  filled  that  position. 
One  of  his  tenderest  poems,  "  The  Cross- 
ing of  the  Ways,"  was  commemorative 
of  John  Bowen's  death.     It  was  no  per- 


functory performance,  nor  was  it  empty 
poetic  phrasing  when  he  wrote : 

"  I  dream  of  him  by  night  and  day. 
At  once  so  serious  and  gay, 
Leaves  of  November,  buds  of  May, 
Wreathed  with  myrtle,  crowned  with  bay; 
Two  natures  in  him,  gentle,  bold, 
Affections  young,  but  judgment  old. 
Over  him  their  light  and  shadow  plays 
As  he  nears  the  crossing  of  the  ways." 

This  kindly  regard  he  passed  over  in 
a  friendly  fashion  to  later  occupants  of 
the  chair,  and  hardly  a  business  note 
reached  me  from  him  that  did  not  include 
some  friendly  word  to  others  in  the 
rooms,  whom  he  would  mention  by  their 
Christian  names,  sending  messages  to 
"  Kinsley  "  or  "  William." 

The  Independent  once  filled  its  first 
column  with  three  poems,  one  from  each 
member  of  the  Stoddard  household. 
Mrs.  Stoddard's  shows  that  sensitiveness 
to  nature  which  was  one  of  her  marked 
characteristics : 

•'Why? 
"  Why  did  I  go  where  roses  grew 
And  meadow  larks  which  skyward  flew 
From  grasses  sparkling  in  the  dew. 
The  yellow  sunshine  pouring  through ! 
What  was  there  for  me  to  find? 
Were  they  to  learn  my  froward  mind? 
From  far  across  vast  summer  seas. 
Rifling  green  marshes,  bending  flowers. 
Driving  cloud  shadows  down  the  air, 
Keen  breezes  smote  me,  here  and  there, 
Keen  breezes  crying  Why,  why,  why? 
And  nothing  had  I  to  reply ! 
Convicting  me  with  some  pretense; 
Beings  of  change ;  but  what  am  I ; 
Once  more  repeating.  Why,  why,  why  ?  " 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  born  in  a  small  town 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts  of  humble  par- 
entage. His  father  and  stepfather  were 
both  seafaring  men.  He  had  almost  no 
training  or  schooling  and  was  pre- 
eminently a  self-made  man,  but  he  kept 
through  life  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  thought  and  speech  that  he  learned 
in  his  boyhood.  His  words  were  as  ro- 
bust as  a  sailor's  and  freely  included 
some  that  our  grandfathers  heard  from 
New  England  pulpits.  Profanity  is  of- 
fensive. But  when  with  kindly  eye  and 
placid  tone  the  poet's  gentle  voice  uttered 
words  that  from  other  lips  would  be 
counted  profane,  those  who  knew  him 
hardly  noticed  them.  That  was  his  child- 
hood's inheritance,  and  how  often  when 
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tliat  rash  utterance  which  his  training 
gave  him  made  him  forgetful,  would 
he  add  humorously,  "  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,"  "  Jeremiah,"  "  Habak- 
kuk,"  or  whatever  other  Old  Testament 
worthy  he  could  call  to  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  make  sponsor  for  his  vagaries 
of  speech. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  life  was  a  busy  one, 
but  he  found  time  to  make  friends  with 
the  best  writers  of  his  day,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  judgments  of  them  were 
marked  by  great  sanity.  From  1853  ^^ 
1870  he  was  employed  in  the  New  York 
Custom  House,  writing  meanwhile  as 
opportunity  offered.  From  i860  to  1870 
he  was  literary  reviewer  for  the  New 
York  World,  and  in  1880  he  took  the 
same  position  on  the  Mail  and  Express, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  But  tho 
he  wrote  much  good  prose  and  was  a 
rarely  good  judge  of  books,  his  fame  will 
rest  upon  his  poems,  especially  his  lyrics, 
which  were  graceful,  tender  and  exquis- 
itely simple.  His  "  Book  of  the  East  "  is 
remarkable  for  its  Oriental  coloring. 
His  wife  wrote  of  his  Folk  Songs : 

"  They  usually  spring  from  a  line,  a  phrase,  a 
paragraph  or  a  picture,  but  all  his  poems  are  as 
original  as  Shakespeare's  are.  The  garb  of  Mr. 
Stoddard's  mind  is,  as  you  suggest,  in  that 
form,  which  is  almost  Oriental,  and  I  think 
very  remarkable  in  a  New  England  mind.  His 
earlier  Chinese  poems  strike  me  as  being  some 
of  his   most   interesting  things,   and   yet   they 


made  no  special  mark.  I  never  forgot  them, 
such  as  '  We  Parted  at  the  Gates  of  Ispahan ' 
and  '  The  Lady  Picking  Mulberries.'  By  the 
way,  this  latter  was  set  to  music  and  played  in 
light  opera  here  a  whole  winter." 

Mr.  Stoddard  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  wife's  death.  He  grew 
feebler,  suffering  from  partial  paralysis 
and  rheumatism,  but  tenderly  cared  for 
by  the  faithful  friend  who  had  watched 
over  his  wife's  last  days.  He  died  in  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  May  12.  Friends 
of  long  years,  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  and  Ripley  Hitchcock,  were  with 
him  until  past  midnight,  and  at  half-past 
seven  his  wish,  expressed  but  a  few  days 
before,  was  granted  him  : 

"  I  want  to  go  to  sleep  and  not  wake  up." 

His  message  to  the  friends  who  re- 
main he  gives  in 

"  The  Tent. 

"(Persian.) 

"  When  my  bier  is  borne  to  the  grave. 

And  its  burden  is  laid  in  the  ground, 
Think  not  that  Rumi  is  there, 

Nor  cry  like  the  mourners  around 
'  He  is  gone — all  is  over !    Farewell ! ' 

But  go  on  your  ways  again. 
And  forgetting  your  own  petty  loss, 

Remember  his  infinite  gain ; 
For  know  that  this  world  is  a  tent 

And  life  but  a  dream  in  the  night, 
Till  Death  plucks  the  curtains  apart, 

And  awakens  the  sleeper  with  light." 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  14. 
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The      Postal      Service     as     a 

Socialism 

By  Henry   A.    Castle 

Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 


Phase     of     State 


DURING  the  fiscal  year  upon  which 
we  have  recently  entered  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  including 
its  money  order  service,  will  aggregate 
one  thousand  million  dollars.  The  rap- 
idity of  its  growth  and  the  magnitude 
the  business  has  already  reached  arrest 
attention  and  inspire  reflection  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

Our  entire  postal  system  is  a  study  in 
State  Socialism.     Altho  this  exercise  of 


paternalism  is  apparently  excusable,  and, 
indeed,  necessary  to  a  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  civilization,  the  difficulties 
in  its  administration  and  the  serious  de- 
fects in  its  accounting  methods  must 
strengthen  the  conviction  of  every 
thoughtful  student  that  there  is,  some- 
where, a  limit  beyond  which  this  incur- 
sion into  the  domains  of  private  business 
should  be  discouraged. 

The  greater  the  success  attained  by  the 
intelligent  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
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Post  Office  Department  in  carrying  on 
its  present  extended  operations,  the 
stronger  the  arguments  seemingly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  advocate 
illegitimate  extensions,  with  voluble  and 
audacious  appeal  to  transparent  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  inconceivable. 

The  extensions  and  ramifications  which 
have  been  engrafted  on  the  simple  origi- 
nal scheme  have  brought  into  play  con- 
ditions which  the  attentive  observer  can- 
not fail  to  regard  with  apprehension. 
The  whole  enterprise  is  one  of  a  purely 
business  or  commercial  nature,  outside 
the  ordinary  domain  of  Governmental 
functions,  carrying  with  it  all  the  doubt- 
ful elements  of  a  commercial  institution 
conducted  under  public  auspices.  It  is 
one  of  the  penalties  of  such  a  venture 
that  private  interests  coming  in  contact 
with  it  at  all  points  selfishly  struggle 
with  it  and  with  each  other  for  an  in- 
creasing share  of  its  benefits. 

Suppose  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  grinding  flour  for  the  people 
and  insisted  on  monpolizing  that  indus- 
try. Had  the  bakers  of  bread  managed 
at  an  early  day  to  secure  rates  for  the 
brands  of  flour  they  use,  fixed  at  one- 
eighth  of  its  cost,  while  the  cracker- 
bakers  paid  one-half  cost  for  their  brands 
and  the  pastry-men  or  macaroni-makers 
paid  three  times  cost  for  theirs,  there 
would  be  friction  and  controversy  and 
recrimination  without  end. 

Yet  this  is  substantially  what  is  being 
done  in  the  matter  of  carrying  and  de- 
livering mail  to  the  public.  Discrimina- 
tions are  made  as  to  the  different 
"  classes  "  with  little  logic  or  consistency ; 
several  of  these  "  classes  "  are  carried  at 
a  loss,  and  there  is  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  those  who  are  benefited  and 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  wronged. 

Those  who  hope  to  gain  by  additional 
paternalistic  features,  and  those  who 
favor  every  proposed  experiment  on  gen- 
eral principles,  combine  to  exploit  their 
ill-considered  demands.  The  familiar 
enthusiast  who  declaims  most  vehement- 
ly against  government  by  injunction,  is 
loudest  in  advocating  further  innovations 
that  would  soon  lead  to  government  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  There  is  loud 
and  influential  demand  for  the  postal 
telegraph,  postal  savings  banks  and  a 
postal  life  insurance  bureau.    There  are 


wild,  vague  cries  for  the  absorption  of 
all  railways  under  government  ownership 
and  Post  Office  Department  manage- 
ment. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Government 
could  send  our  telegrams  at  reduced 
rates  and  pay  expenses,  but  little,  com- 
pact England  has  lost  $3,500,000  per  an- 
num trying  to  do  it,  and  is  very  weary  of 
the  experiment.  It  may  be  that  we  could 
pay  three  per  cent,  interest  on  savings 
deposits,  fund  them  in  two  per  cent, 
bonds  at  a  premium  and  earn  profits  af- 
ter paying  an  army  of  employees  to  keep 
the  accounts,  but  it  is  hard  to  convince 
an  unbiased  intellect  that  this  is  feasible. 

There  is  enough  of  complication  and 
menace  in  present  postal  conditions,  de- 
fects hidden  to  the  public  but  fully  re- 
vealed to  experts,  to  suggest  extreme 
caution  as  to  venturing  on  additional  and 
still  more  dangerous  features.  Taking 
the  service  as  it  now  is,  without  any  ad- 
ditional branches,  its  business  and  labor 
are  growing  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  element  of  our  social  economy 
that  we  may  well  pause  to  inquire, 
Whither  does  all  this  lead — where  will 
it  end?  There  is  somewhere  a  limit  to 
safety  in  the  process  of  expansion,  even 
on  its  present  basis.  It  must  be  manifest 
to  any  careful  thinker  that  this  danger 
line  will  be  reached  soon  enough  without 
undue  stimulus. 

Champions  of  the  doctrine  of  govern- 
ment management  of  all  so-called  "  pub- 
lic utilities "  argue  illogically  from  a 
basis  of  supposed  success  in  transporting 
the  mails  with  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
argument  is  illogical,  because  it  fails  to 
consider  the  fact  that  the  Government 
avails  itself  of  innumerable  private  enter- 
prises in  accomplishing  these  results. 
The  Post  Office  Department  owns  prac- 
tically nothing  used  in  transporting  the 
mails,  except  the  bags  and  the  locks.  The 
railiuads,  steamboats,  stage  coaches, 
street  cars,  wagons  and  carts  are  the 
property  of  individuals  or  corporations, 
hired  for  the  public  use.  If  the  depart- 
ment owned  all  these  instrumentalities 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
to  increase  equipment  and  extend  lines 
in  response  to  public  demand,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  enterprise  would  be  more  ' 
clearly  seen.  Unquestionably  a  large 
share  of  the  efficiency  of    our    present 
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service  is  due  to  the  vigor  and  alertness  Government  ownership  of  over  $10,000,- 

of  corporate  and  individual  energies  em-  000,000  worth  of  railroad  properties  and 

ploved  therein.  Government  control  of  those  roads  and 

It  is  an  inexplicable  circumstance  that  their  1,000,000  employees,  the  entire 
advanced  socialists,  men  who  never  have  communistic  program  would  follow.  But 
a  shadow  of  respect  for  or  confidence  in  happily  no  such  disaster  impends, 
an  existing  national  administration,  are  An  example  of  managing  private  en- 
clamorous  for  extending  the  powers  and  tcrprises  under  public  auspices  is  seen  in 
nuiltiplying  the  functions  of  officials  they  the  "  personally  conducted  "  post  offices, 
thoroughly  distrust.  Water  that  looks  specially  to  accommodate  the  business 
like  champagne  Imt  smells  like  a  chemical  and  for  the  sole  profit  of  their  promoters, 
experiment  may  have  searching  medici-  which  are  a  common  experience  of  the 
nal  qualities,  but  carbonated  doctrines  in  Department.  A  manufacturing  or  patent 
political  science  are  to  be  accepted  with  medicine  firm,  with  large  outlays  for  ad- 
great  caution,  if  at  all.  One  of  those  vertising  through  almanacs,  catalogs,  &c., 
statesmen  who  always  oppose  the  party  secures  the  establishment  of  a  fourth- 
in  power  and  the  policies  that  succeed  is  class  suburban  or  rural  office.  The  pro- 
sponsor  for  a  bill  which  reappears  at  prietor  or  an  employee  is  made  post- 
every  session  of  Congress,  the  object  of  master;  all  advertising  matter  sent  out 
which  is  to  acquire  all  our  railroads  and  goes  through  the  office ;  the  postmaster 
commit  their  operation  to  the  Post  Office  gets  all  or  a  major  part  of  the  revenues 
Department.  It  provides  for  ten  assist-  as  his  compensation,  and  thus  the  postage 
ant  postmaster-generals,  at  salaries  of  ten  practically  costs  nothing,  while  the  Gov- 
thousand  dollars  a  year  each,  who  shall  ernment  is  defrauded  to  the  extent  of 
be  located  at  convenient  headquarters  in  hundreds  of  dollars — until  the  scheme  is 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  who  exposed  and  suppressed, 
shall  have  entire  management  of  the  Some  of  the  postal  schemes  proposed 
roads.  The  bill  goes  into  minute  detail  are  bewildering  in  their  details.  One 
regarding  rates  of  transportation  for  promoter  insists  on  the  early  assumption 
freight  and  passengers,  even  stipulating  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  entire 
the  charge  for  upper  and  lower  berths  baggage,  express  and  postal-car  equip- 
in  ''  palace  "  and  "  tourist  "  sleepers,  ment  of  the  country,  with  the  addition  of 
The  money  for  acquiring:  and  construct-  about  1,000  fast  freight  cars,  about  10,- 
ing  railroads  is,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  000  cars  in  all,  and  with  these  different 
by  the  issue  of  United  States  bonds,  services — the  handling  of  ordinary  mail, 
Elaborate  machinery  is  prescribed  for  express  matter  and  baggage — combined 
operating  the  system.  But  there  is  pain-  under  the  post  office.  Using  the  baggage 
ful  silence  as  to  the  accounting  features,  and  express  rooms  at  the  railway  stations 
which  would  necessarily  involve  building  as  post  offices,  places  of  transfer  to  and 
up  a  central  bureau  at  the  Auditor's  from  the  railroads,  the  postal  trolley  car 
Office,  with  many  thousand  employees.  and  the  automobile  post  office,  he  expects 

New  Zealand  has  postal  life  insurance  to  revolutionize  present  conditions, 
and  other  postal  novelties.  But  the  New  Our  postal  service  is  now  the  leading 
Zealand  system  may  not  be  better  calcu-  department  of  the  Government.  In  num- 
lated  to  fit  this  country  than  kindergarten  ber  of  employees,  volume  of  financial 
methods  of  teaching  would  apply  to  a  transactions,  the  variety  of  accounts  kept, 
theological  seminary.  Before  placing  the  millions  of  vouchers  handled  and  the 
our  order  for  a  new  governmental  ward-  infinite  detail  of  its  administration,  it  ex- 
robe  we  are  first  due  to  be  properly  ceeds  all  other  departments  combined. 
measured.  Hence  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that 

If  it  were  true,  as  some  doubting  patri-  its  functions  be  jealously  guarded,  that 

ots  are  beginning  to  assume,  that  the  only  the  people  intelligently  appreciate  it,  and 

remedy  for  transportation  abuses  is   to  that    the    press,    from    its    innumerable 

confiscate  the  railroads  and  operate  them  watch-towers  of  observation  impartially 

as  a  part  of  our  r^ostal  system,  it  were  encourage  its  legitimate  progress  while 

high  time  to  go  into  mourning  over  the  resolutely  criticizing  its  palpable  defects, 

sad  decadence  of  the  republic.     Given  Washington,  d.  c. 
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Translations    of  Greek    Trag-edy 

Each  of  these  volumes  *  contains 
three  dramas;  the  former  the  (Edipus 
Tyranmis  and  Colonens,  and  the  Anti- 
gone; the  latter  the  Hippolytus  and  the 
BacchcB,  as  representing  the  poles  of 
Euripides's  genius,  together  with  Aris- 
tophanes's  Frogs,  which  as  a  satire  upon 
Euripides  serves  to  throw  his  character- 
istic qualities  into  high  relief. 

There  is  so  little  new  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  saying 
about  these 
dramas  that  it 
would  be  better 
to  give  what  space 
we  have  to  the 
form  of  these  par- 
ticular transla- 
tions, which  as 
they  are  written  in 
heroic  couplets 
are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest in  reviving 
once  again  the 
claims  of  that 
verse,  at  least  in 
its  dramatic  appli- 
cation. This,  it 
will  be  remem- 
bered, was  Dry- 
den's  special  prov- 
ince, and  as  noth- 
ing better  has  ever 
been  said  in  the 
matter  than  what 
he  has  said,  we 
may  as  well  quote 
at  once  his  strong- 
est argument  in 
behalf  of  the  dra- 
matic use  of  the 
couplet : 

"I  am  satisfied,  if  it  [Heroic  verse]  cause 
delight:  for  delight  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
end  of  poesy:  instruction  can  be  admitted  but 
in  the  second  place;  for  poesy  only  instructs  as 
it  delights.  It  is  true  that  to  imitate  well  is  a 
poet's  work ;  but  to  affect  the  soul  and  excite 

•  The  Athenian  Drama.  A  Series  of  Verse 
Translations  front  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets,  with 
Commentaries  and  Explanatory  Essays.  Vol.  II, 
Sophocles.  By  J.  S.  Phillimore.  Vol.  Ill,  Euripi- 
des. By  O.  Murray.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $2.00  each. 
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the  passions,  and  above  all,  to  move  admira- 
tion, which  is  the  delight  of  serious  plays,  a 
bare  imitation  will  not  serve.  The  converse 
[conversation],  therefore,  which  a  poet  is  to 
imitate,  must  be  hightened  with  all  the  arts  and 
ornaments  of  poesy;  and  must  be  such  as, 
strictly  considered,  could  never  be  supposed 
spoken  by  any  without  premeditation."  And 
he  adds :  "  But  I  will  be  bolder,  and  do  not 
doubt  to  make  it  good,  tho  a  paradox,  that  one 
great  reason  why  prose  [i.  e.,  blank  verse]  is 
not  to  be  used  in  serious  plays  is  because  it  is 
too  near  the  nature  of  converse  [conversation]. 

There  may  be  too 
great  a  likeness,  as 
the  most  skillful 
painters  affirm  that 
there  may  be  too  n-ear 
a  resemblance  in  a 
picture,"  etc. 


EURIPIDES 


This  is  an  excel- 
lent statement  of 
the  oft  forgotten 
truth  that  life  itself 
is  not  art,  and  fur- 
nishes a  happy  ref- 
utation of  the  con- 
temptuous opinion 
in  which  Dryden  is 
too  generally  held 
to-day  as  a  critic. 
It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the 
artist  occasionally 
knows  what  he  is 
about.  Dryden's 
mistake  lay  not  in 
his  theory  so  much 
as  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  theory 
to  the  English 
drama,  whose  spirit 
he  had  at  that  time 
failed  to  appreciate 
thoroughly ;  for  it 
is  noticeable  that  his  practice  changed 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  admiration  of  Shakespeare. 
When  he  wrote  his  Defense  of  the  Essay 
of  Dramatic  Poesy,  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  he  probably  had  the  ancient 
stage,  together  with  its  later  imitations, 
too  exclusively  in  mind.  And  with  the 
spirit  of  that  stage  his  remarks  are  ad- 
mirablv  conformable. 
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De  Quincey  in  his  essay  on  the  The- 
ory of  Greek  Tragedy  has  compared 
that  tragedy,  for  its  ideaHstic  aloofness 
from  everyday  existence,  to  a  play  with- 
in a  play.  Thus  Shakespeare's  problem 
in  the  inner  play  of  Hamlet  was  so  to 
differentiate  the  diction  and  the  tenor  of 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  nonrealized 
and  throw,  by  comparison,  a  reflex  color- 
ing of  reality  upon  the  principal  drama. 
"  It  is,  of  course,  therefore,  in  rime — 
an  artifice  which  Shakespeare  employed 
with  great  effect  on  other  similar  occa- 
sions (that  is,  occasions  when  he  wished 
to  solemnize  or  in  any  way  differentiate 
the  life)." 

This  principle  he  goes  on  to  apply  as  fol- 
lows :  Greek  tragedy  "  is,  by  comparison  with 
the  life  of  Shakespeare,  what  the  inner  life  of 
the  mimetic  play  in  Hamlet  is  to  the  outer  life 
of  the  Hamlet  itself.  It  is  a  life  below  a  life. 
That  is,  it  is  a  life  treated  upon  a  scale  so  sen- 
sibly different  from  the  proper  life  of  the  spec- 
tator as  to  impress  him  profoundly  with  the 
feeling  of  its  idealization.  Shakespeare's  tragic 
life  is  our  own  life  exalted  and  selected;  the 
Greek  tragic  life  presupposed  another  life,  the 
spectator's,  thrown  into  relief  before  it.  The 
tragedy  was  projected  upon  the  eye  from  a  vast 
profundity  in  the  rear ;  and  between  this  life 
and  the  spectator,  however  near  its  phantas- 
magoria might  advance  to  him,  was  still  an  im- 
measurable gulf  of  shadows.' " 

The  matter  is  clear,  then.  This,  or 
something  like  this,  was  probably  the  ef- 
fect that  Dryden  had  in  mind  to  produce, 
an  effect  actually  produced  in  its  degree 
by  the  use  of  the  couplet,  as  in  the 
French  pseudo-classical  drama — only  it 
is  not  an  effect  proper  to  the  strongly 
realistic  English  stage,  but  rather  to 
Greek  tragedy  and  its  reproductions.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  to  com- 
mend and  would  explain  what  seems  to 
be  the  happy  effect  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  Heroic  couplet  in  these  transla- 
tions of  Professors  Murray  and  Philli- 
more — at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
ventured  a  plea  for  a  form  of  verse 
whose  failing  employment  strikes  us  as 
a  serious  loss  to  English  poetry.  As 
for  the  actual  use  of  the  couplet  in  the 
works  before  us,  it  is  notable,  and  a 
little  unfortunate  in  our  judgment,  that 
both  translators  have  forgotten  the 
sturdier  example  of  Dryden  and  have 
fallen  so  far  under  the  laxer  influence 
of  Browning. 


The  Garden  of  Charity 

'J'lii-:  story  of  Enoch  Arden  may  be 
told  in  a  few  i)lain  sentences,  but  Ten- 
nyson's elaboration  of  it  makes  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  English 
language.  Just  so,  the  incidents  upon 
which  this  homely  tale*  is  founded  arc 
simple,  even  commonplace;  but  the 
characters  evolved  are  related  by  honor 
and  shame,  by  sorrow  and  sacrifice,  to 
the  whole  of  mankind. 

"  Charity  Byfleet,"  a  young  girl  in  a 
Nova  Scotia  fishing  village,  marries  a 
soldier,  who  departs  almost  immediate- 
ly with  his  regiment  for  India,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  will  return  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months.  For  eleven  years 
Charity  tends  her  modest  garden  of 
flowers,  sings  and  hopes  and  awaits  her 
husband  with  a  confidence  in  his  fidelity 
which  is  ever  a  part  of  the  feminine  hal- 
lucination of  love.  And  finally,  after 
many  adventures  with  many  women, 
the  soldier,  wearied  of  his  romantic 
vagabondage,  recalls  his  little  hermit 
bride  hidden  away  from  the  world  high 
up  among  her  sweet  flower  signals  and 
her  island  crags,  and  determines  to  re- 
turn to  her. 

But  a  fixed  vice  generally  insures  a 
man's  destruction.  He  lives  through 
his  evils,  tires  of  them,  but  he  never  con- 
quers one  of  them,  and  he  staggers  from 
one  to  another  with  fatal  certainty.  Thus 
the  soldier  falls  once  more  under  the 
charm  of  feminine  witchery  even  after 
he  nears  the  end  of  his  homeward  jour- 
ney to  virtue  and  legitimate  love.  He 
pretends  to  marry  "  Hagar  Levanti,"  a 
half  caste  girl  living  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  island.  They  live  out  the  length  of 
a  robin's  honeymoon  together,  when,  true 
to  the  eternal  fallacy  of  his  merely  male 
nature,  he  deserts  her.  She  contrives, 
however,  to  avenge  herself,  and  it  is  by 
the  side  of  his  death  bed  that  the  real 
wife  and  the  fictitious  wife  meet. 

Here  begins  a  wonderful,  complex  and 
beautiful  interpretation  of  two  feminine 
natures,  both  severely  simple,  one  sav- 
ai:re  and  the  other  gentle,  one  upheld  by 
the  fine  dignity  of  an  untarnished  repu- 
tation, the  other  equally  pure,  cast  down 
and  rendered  fierce  by  the  undeserved 
shame   upon   herself  and   unborn   child. 

*  In  the  Garden  op  Charity.  By  Basil  King. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 
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Both  are  drawn  to  one  another  by  the 
destiny  of  a  common  sorrow,  and  each 
is  repelled  by  an  outrage  for  which  the 
dead  man  was  alone  responsible.  Yet 
the  gentle  wife  Charity,  chastened  by 
the  tender,  patient  waiting  through  years 
of  unselfish  loving,  is  compelled  by  some 
celestial  law  of  her  mind  to  comfort,  pity 
and  protect  the  other  wronged  woman. 
The  situation  is  abnormal  and  would  be 
impossible  among  less  primitive  types. 
But  here  it  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
credible.  There  are  strange  and  terrible 
widowhoods  along  the  seashores  of  this 
remote  fisherman  world ;  certainly  noth- 
ing finer  is  to  be 
found  in  recent  fic- 
tion than  the  stiff- 
ening and  the  final 
relenting  of  the 
young  savage 
Hagar  under  the 
bondage  of  Char- 
ity's superhuman 
kindness.  And 
nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scrip- 
tures or  out  which 
surpasses  the  eth- 
ical quality  of 
Charity's  tender- 
ness. For  it  is  not 
the  dutiful  conde- 
scension of  a  right- 
eous woman,  but 
it  is  a  heavenly 
mindedness  that 
grows  up  out  of 
her  own  grief  and 
pain,  the  sweet  ef- 
fulgence of  bless- 
ings from  the  heart 
of  a  crucified  love. 
The  accessory 
characters  to  these 
principal  actors  in 
the  tragedy  are  all 

clearly  defined  and  gifted  with  a  wind 
and  sea  sagacity  peculiar  to  sailors  and 
fishermen.  There  is  a  wisdom,  not  of  the 
world,  but  of  living,  which  makes 
philosophers  of  simple  folk.  It  focuses 
all  their  faculties  upon  some  grim  theory 
of  life  that  only  seems  grotesque  to  us 
because  we  have  not  the  same  experi- 
ences behind  us,  nor  the  same  wave- 
capped  perspective  forward  from  which 
to  draw  conclusions. 


The    Cloister    Library 

Of  the  numerous  series  that  are  of- 
fered to  this  and  that  class  of  readers 
by  our  publishers,  none  is  more  happily 
conceived  and  better  executed  than  this 
Cloister  Library."^  The  very  cover  of 
the  volumes  is  calculated  to  tempt  a  man 
into  the  sin  of  which  George  Herbert 
complained : 

'■'  Thou  didst  betray  me  to  a  lingring  book, 
And  wrap  me  in  a  gown." 

We  wonder  how  genuinely  popular 
to-day  the  exquisite  Parson  of  Bemerton 
is,  how  much  his  quaint  verses  are  really 

read.  To  turn  from 
the  religious  poetry 
of  more  recent 
times  (even  from 
Keble  and  the  best 
of  them)  to  Her- 
bert's Temple  is  to 
pass  from  the  dull 
highway  of  the 
prosaic  to  the  fair 
gardens  of  wonder 
and  delight.  It  is 
a  cause  of  per- 
p  e  t  u  a  1  astonish- 
ment to  see  how 
Herbert  invests 
even  the  oldest 
commonplaces  with 
the  never  weary- 
ing allurement  of 
novelty.  Does  he 
think  of  the  transi- 
t  o  r  i  n  e  s  s  of  all 
things  ?  Immedi- 
ately there  comes 
to  him  that  oft 
quoted,  yet  always 
fresh  conceit : 
"  Sweet  day,  so  cool, 
so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridall  of  the 
earth  and  skie : 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night; 
For  thou  must  die." 

Does  the  beauty  of  spring  return  upon 
his  vision?     Forthwith  he  describes  it: 


*  The  Cloister  Library.  New  York  :  Tennant 
&  Ward.     $1.00  a  volume. 

The  Way  of  Perfection.  By  Saint  Teresa. 
Translated  hy  Abraham  ^Voodll€ad. 

Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd, 
and  Companion  of  M\  Solitude.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Helps. 

The  Temple,  and  A  Priest  to  the  Temple. 
By  George  Herbert. 
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"  How  fresh,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns  !  " 

Does  he  reflect  on  what  Donne  would 
call  the  Seven  Deaths  of  Man?  There- 
upon he  begins  the  count : 

"  How  soon  doth  man  decay ! 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way ; 
Those  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets, 
Which  do  consigne  and  send  them  unto  death." 

Johnson  cast  a  reproach  on  these 
*'  metaphysical  "  poets  for  their  conceits. 
We  of  to-day  might  learn  from  them 
that  the  cunning  of  intellect  is  as  neces- 
sary in  verse  as  the  display  of  emotions 
or  sensibility. 

Of  the  other  two  volumes  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Cloister  Library,  one,  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  is  a  fit  companion  for 
Herbert,  tho  naturally  very  different  in 
style  and  intention.  As  for  the  second 
we  could  wish  that  some  other  transla- 
tion of  Saint  Teresa  had  been  selected 
or  prepared  than  this  of  Abraham  Wood- 
head.  His  English  is  stiff  and  utterly 
fails  to  convey  the  effect  of  Saint 
Teresa's  writing. 

The  Satire  of  Seneca  on  the  Apotheosis  of 
Claudius.  A  Study  by  Allen  Parley  Ball. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^1.25. 

There  are  few  literary  productions 
with  regard  to  which  the  opinions  of 
eminent  scholars  and  literary  men  of  all 
nations  differ  so  widely  as  upon  Seneca's 
skit  on  the  death  of  Claudius.  *'  Silly," 
"  witty,"  "  sorry  would-be  satire,"  ''  one 
of  the  merriest  and  liveliest  satires  of 
antiquity  "  are  some  of  the  typical  esti- 
mates of  Mackail  and  Havet,  Cruttwell 
and  Boissier.  While  it  certainly  does  not 
rank  with  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  or  Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment, 
to  which  category  it  belongs,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  it  is  at  least  capital 
fooling,  with  plenty  of  broad  fun  in  it  of 
quite  a  modern  flavor.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  translation,  an 
introduction  of  over  a  hundred  pages, 
and  notes  that  take  up  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  space,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Professor  Ball  has  probably 
provided  the  reader  with  the  best  equip- 
ment for  the  study  of  this  curious  speci- 
men of  the  Menippean  satire  than  can 
be  met  with  either  in  this  country  or  in 


England.  The  notes  are  exhaustive,  the 
conjectural  readings  being  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  best  manuscripts. 
These  guesses  arc  often  happy  and 
original,  and  are  always  bold  and  sug- 
gestive; they  throw  light  on  several  pas- 
sages that  have  hitherto  been  somewhat 
obscure.  The  translation,  too,  deserves 
praise  for  its  strong,  condensed  style, 
plainness  of  diction  and  easy  flow  of 
language.  The  Latin  meters  have  been 
successfully  imitated,  and  these  rhythmical 
versions,  while  keeping  singularly  close 
to  the  text,  are  spirited  and  harmonious. 

S 

A    Fight    for   the    City.      By   Alfred    Hodder. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50. 

Those  who  followed  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Jerome's  tremendous  cam- 
paign in  the  last  New  York  elections 
need  not  be  told  that  this  story  of  A  Fight 
for  the  City  makes  interesting  reading. 
Mr.  Hodder  was  one  of  the  band  of 
young  men  who  stood  by  Mr.  Jerome's 
side  through  the  battle,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  been  acting  as  secretary  to 
the  District  Attorney.  His  knowledge  of 
the  events  described  is  therefore  intimate 
and  accurate,  and  his  training  as  novelist 
has  enabled  him  to  relate  the  story  vivid- 
ly. The  book  is,  however,  considerably 
more  than  a  mere  narration  of  what  hap- 
pened in  those  exciting  days.  It  presents 
with  a  great  deal  of  acumen  and  per- 
suasiveness Mr.  Jerome's  (we  may  say 
also  Mr.  Hodder's)  theory  of  city  gov- 
ernment,— the  working  of  the  liquor  laws 
and  other  laws  which  attempt  to  regulate 
the  pleasure  and  vice  of  the  community. 
The  style  is  vigorous  and  facts  are  not 
blinked.  It  is  one  of  the  honestest  books 
on  municipal  government  we  have  ever 
read. 

The  Story  of  the  Trapper.  [The  Story  of  the 
West  Series.]  By  A.  C.  Laut.  j.NewYork: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.2^^  net. 

The  old  life  of  the  w^oods,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains  as  it  was  before 
the  steam  engine  appeared,  before  even 
the  wagon  trains  of  the  emigrants  made 
their  lumbering  way  to  the  West,  is  told 
in  these  captivating  pages.  In  general, 
the  same  material  is  drawn  upon  that 
served  for  this  talented  author's  two 
former  books,  "  Heralds  of  Empire " 
and  '*  Lords  of  the  North."    Here,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  narrative,  and  in  good  part, 
history.  The  maneuvers,  skirmishes 
and  battles  of  the  rival  fur  companies, 
stories  of  the  lone  trappers  who  worked 
their  way  amid  the  many  perils  of  the 
wilderness,  of  Indian  ambushes  and 
massacres  and  of  all  that  went  to  make 
up  the  wild  life  of  the  frontier,  are  told 
in  a  fascinating  manner.  The  famous 
John  Colter,  who  accompanied  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  and  who, 
a  few  years  afterward,  so  miraculously 
escaped  from  the  Blackfeet,  appears 
often  in  these  pages,  along  with  other 
trappers  less  known  to  fame.  We  miss 
the  indomitable  "  Kit  "  Carson,  tho  per- 
haps the  author  considered  him  too 
modern.  The  book  is  appropriately 
dedicated  "  to  all  who  know  the  gypsy 
yearning  for  the  wilds." 

The  Story  of  the  Churches.     New  York  :  The 

Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  Ii.oo  per  volume. 
The  Baptists.     By  Henry  C.  Vedder. 
The  Presbyterians.    By  Charles  L.  Thompson 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  set  forth  in 
the  publishers'  note,  "  to  furnish  a  uni- 
form set  of  Church  histories,  brief  but 
complete,  and  designed  to  instruct  the 
average  Church  member  in  the  origin,  de- 
velopment and  history  of  the  various  de- 
nominations." Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard these  books  are  quite  satisfactory. 
Being  written  by  denominational  cham- 
pions we  could  hope  that  they  would  be 
entirely  impartial,  but  Dr.  Vedder  has 
marred  his  book  by  a  bit  of  partisanship, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  which  will  be  of- 
fensive to  some  and  is  quite  uncalled  for 
in  a  history. 

Resist  Not  Evil.     By  Clarence  Uarrow.     Chi- 
cago: Charles  H,  Kerr  &  Co.,  75  cents. 

Despite  Mr.  Darrow's  high  ideals  and 
excellent  purposes,  his  ardency  of  con- 
viction leads  him  to  the  making  of  many 
preposterous  statements.  Soldiers,  he 
maintains,  are  no  longer  primarily  em- 
ployed for  national  defense,  but  for  civil 
repression.  "If  work  were  sufficiently 
plenty  or  remunerative,"  he  writes, 
"  both  jails  and  almshouses  would  be 
compelled  to  close  their  doors."  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  this  rela- 
tionship of  cause  and  effect  so  far  as  jails 
are  concerned.  "  All  new  communities 
where  land  is  cheap  or  free  and  labor  has 


ample  employment,  or  better  still,  a 
chance  to  employ  itself,  are  very  free 
from  crime."  The  exact  opposite  of  this, 
so  far  as  new  communities  are  con- 
cerned, is  generally  true. 

"  England  made  Australia  its  dumping 
ground  for  criminals  for  years,  but  these  same 
criminals,  when  turned  upon  the  wide  plains 
with  a  chance  to  get  their  living  from  the  soil, 
became  peaceable,  orderly  citizens  fully  respect- 
ing one  another's  rights." 

Verily,  the  early  history  of  Australia 
might  have  been  consulted  to  better  pur- 
pose. Much  of  the  book,  unfortunately, 
is  written  in  this  sweeping  and  reckless 
manner. 

The  Wind  in  the  Rose-Bush,  and  Other 
Stories  of  the  Supernatural.  By  Mary  E, 
Wilkins.  Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell. 
Mew  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

When  Henry  James  wrote  "  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw  "  some  years  ago  he  showed 
that  the  power  of  writing  ghost  stories 
was  not  confined  to  the  romanticists; 
that  the  realist,  by  his  arduous  training 
in  portraying  facts  as  they  are,  had  a 
certain  advantage  when  he  advanced 
into  the  spiritual  world.  "  The  Turn  of 
the  Screw  "  is  perhaps  the  most  awful 
ghost  story  ever  written  in  America,  and 
leaves  a  spell  on  the  reader  that  lasts. 
To  read  one  of  Poe's  gruesome  tales 
after  Mr.  James's  calm  dealing  with 
death  is  almost  a  relief.  Miss  Wilkins — 
for  we  shall  continue  to  call  her  that — 
has  always  been  known  as  a  realist,  and 
her  readers  have  come  to  expect  from 
her  only  the  actual  and  the  commonplace, 
illumined  by  her  remarkable  personal- 
ity. The  Wind  in  the  Rose-Bush  is  New 
England  again,  in  its  houses,  its  Colonial 
furniture,  and  above  all,  in  its  characters ; 
but  while  the  setting  is  wholly  actual,  the 
atmosphere  is  supernatural.  Much  of 
the  folk-lore  of  New  England  is  full  of 
just  such  yarns  as  these;  haunted  houses, 
haunted  rooms  and  closets,  inhabited  only 
by  departed  spirits,  who  emphatically 
resent  any  intrusion  upon  their  domain. 
Yet  Miss  Wilkins  has  by  her  long  train- 
ing in  the  description  of  real  life,  by  her 
accuracy  of  values  in  local  color,  and  by 
her  natural  gifts,  given  such  an  air  of 
vivid  horror  to  these  old  wives'  tales 
that  she  fairly  makes  the  hair  rise  and 
the  flesh  creep.    If  the  jaded  novel  reader 
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is  looking;  for  a  new  sensation,  we  advise 
him  to  peruse  the  second  story  in  this 
book.  *'  The  Shadows  on  the  Wall."  He 
will  not  remain  alone  in  his  room  after 


finishing  it. 


^ 


The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revo- 
lution. By  Edward  McCrady.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillau  Co.,  $3  50  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  of 
volumes  which  Mr.  McCrady  has  con- 
tributed on  the  early  history  of  South 
Carolina.  The  first  two  deal  with  the 
Colonial  history  under  the  proprietary 
and  under  the  royal  government,  while 
the  last  two  have  covered  the  events  and 
subjects  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
From  the  first  these  books  have  been 
welcomed  as  the  most  accurate  and  com- 
plete on  the  subject,  quite  superseding 
Hewatt  and  Ramsay.  We  now  have  the 
last  volume  of  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Colonial  histories.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  readable,  tho  hardly  a  popular,  his- 
tory. The  scope  of  the  work  embraces  so- 
cial, economic  and  constitutional  phases, 
as  well  as  political  history.  The  unvary- 
ing chronological  arrangement  of  events 
may  render  the  work  more  popular,  but 
it  weakens  the  presentation  of  consti- 
tutional and  institutional  subjects,  and 
detracts  from  the  scientific  value  of  such 
treatments.  He  shows  that  South  Caro- 
lina acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  drama,  and  was  the  scene 
of  more  battles  than  any  other  of  the 
original  States.  Its  heroes,  he  says,  were 
as  devoted  and  able  and  patriotic  as  the 
war  produced.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any 
general  criticism  of  the  book,  it  is  that 
the  author  is  too  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  "  the  honor  of  South  Carolina." 
A  writer  in  such  a  state  of  mind  is  sub- 
jected to  too  great  temptations  and  will 
seldom  be  sound  and  impartial  in  hi? 
judgments.  In  Mr.  McCrady's  zeal  to 
exalt  the  Southern  partisan  leaders  he 
has  been  overcritical  of  General  Greene, 
He  thinks  Greene  has  been  overestimated 
and  the  reduction  of  his  heroic  size  seems 
to  be  the  chief  efifort  of  this  volume. 
The  writer  suggests  that  Greene  was 
"  avaricious  of  personal  distinction  and 
jealous  for  the  undivided  honor  of  his 
achievement."  His  military  genius  is 
denied,  and  he  is  accused  of  lying  and 
peculating  and  pettyness.     Pouble  deal- 


ing and  lack  of  patriotism  are  further 
charges.  Yet  in  spite  of  Mr.  McCrady's 
adverse  criticism,  the  logic  of  events 
compels  him  to  concede  that  the  battles 
fought  by  the  regular  army  under  Cjreene 
drove  the  British  from  South  Carolina. 
Uut  of  all  the  facts  available  the  worst 
possible  case  has  been  made  for  Greene, 
and  the  purpose  seems  to  be  the  exalta- 
tion of  Sumter.  Yet  it  is  shown  that 
this  hero  was  at  odds  with  Lee,  Greene, 
Marion  and  Rutlcdge,  whose  heroism 
posterity  has  agreed  upon,  and  the  au- 
thor cannot  see  that  such  a  fact  is 
strange  if  his  conclusions  are  correct. 

The  House  on  the  Hudson.  By  Francis 
Powell  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  ^1.50. 

A  first  book  of  no  mean  versatility, 
weaving  as  it  does  a  unique  detective 
thread  with  others  of  unconventional 
color.  It  deals  voluminously  with  the 
personal  mishaps  of  Miss  Athena  Dero- 
han,  a  young  woman  conceived  upon  a 
most  resourceful  scale,  so  unprecedent- 
edly  beautiful  is  she,  so  dull  at  times, 
so  astute  at  others,  so  superior  to  the 
trivialities  of  her  age  and  sex,  so  soft  in 
her  softness,  so  Pagan  in  her  cruelty,  so 
artificially  independent  of  even  the 
hero's  aid  !  Add  to  this  jumble  of  char- 
acteristics a  pugilistic  tendency  which 
prompts  her,  when  sore  oppressed,  to 
bowl  over,  with  one  sweep  of  her  deli- 
cate arm,  any  of  the  coterie  of  villains, 
and,  in  the  name  of  variety,  what  more 
could  one  wish !  This  entertaining 
creature  becomes  quite  isolated  from 
the  world  some  few  minutes'  ride  from 
New  York,  where  she  is  confined,  like 
a  hapless  canary  bird,  in  a  queer  house 
filled  with  queer  people.  Up  to  the 
moment  of  her  release  one  follows  the 
chronicle  with  limping  credulity,  but 
speedy  concern. 

-J* 

The    Traitors.      By    E.    Phillips    Oppenheim 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ,  ^1.50. 

This  latest  story  of  Mr.  Oppenheim 
seems  to  have  perfected  his  happiest 
style.  He  has  a  vigorous  insight  into 
the  signs  and  countersigns  of  human 
motives,  and  in  The  Traitors  has  ex- 
tended his  understanding  to  the  larger 
characteristics  of   nations.     Theos,   a 
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fanciful  principality  situated  ostensibly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ruritania,  forms 
the  setting  for  a  tale  of  revolution,  mon- 
archy and  political  intrigue  within  and 
a  strenuous  Turkish  siege  without. 
Physical  feats  balance  nicely  its  com- 
bat's of  wit,  and  the  love  passages  are 
inserted  with  a  judicious  combination 
of  sparseness  and  fervor.  We  cannot 
curb  a  word  of  gratulation  to  Mr.  Op- 
penheim  for  his  unique  reserve  in  the 
matter  of  blood-thirstiness,  for  tho  sev- 
eral pages  are  somewhat  splattered 
with  gore,  we  suspect,  from  past  liter- 
ary carnages,  of  what  enormous  absten- 
tion he  is  master.  He  writes  with  one 
eye  on  his  pad  and  the  other  on  life,  so 
that  traitors  as  well  as  betrayed  are 
human,  and  therefore  both  to  some  ex- 
tent lovable,  thus  lending  to  his  story 
the  dramatic  uncertainty  which  at- 
taches to  all  issues  of  real  experience. 

The    Doukhobors:     Their    History  in   Russia, 
Their    Migration   to    Canada.     By   Joseph 
^Elkinton.     Illustrated.    Philadelphia:  Fer- 
ris &  Leach,  ^2.00. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  finding 
its  Russian  Quaker  settlers  quite  as  an- 
tagonistic to  the  mild  and  equable  civil 
administration  which  prevails  across 
the  border  as  they  were  to  the  drastic 
government  of  the  land  from  which 
they  emigrated.  The  great  majority  of 
them  decline  to  take  up  land  in  sever- 
alty, even  tho  they  can  transform  it 
into  comm^mal  land  immediately  on 
gaining  title,  and  they  will  not  counte- 
nance the  licensing  of  persons  intend- 
ing to  marry  or  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths.  The  Government 
has  been  puzzled  over  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  them,  and  so  far  has 
taken  no  definite  action  looking  to  a 
sweeping  enforcement  of  its  laws.  Evi- 
dently it  believes  a  waiting  policy  to  be 
best.  Air.  Elkinton  approves  this 
course  of  the  Government  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  bring  good  results  in  the 
end.  In  the  meantime  the  various 
Quaker  societies  of  America  and  Eng- 
land are  employing  their  best  powers  of 
argument  and  persuasion  on  the  Douk- 
hobors, in  the  hope  and  expectancy  of 
bringing  about  a  uniform  compliance 
with  the  laws.  The  outcome,  Mr. 
Elkinton  admits,  is  largely  dependent 


upon  the  attitude  of  their  leader,  Peter 
Verigin,  who  has  but  recently  rejoined 
his  fellow  religionists  after  a  long  exile 
in  Russia.  Should  he  prove  recalci- 
trant the  trouble  will  be  indefinitely 
prolonged,  unless  the  Government 
takes  decisive  action.  The  author 
knows  the  Doukhobors  well,  having 
spent  considerable  time  among  them, 
and  he  makes  an  earnest  plea  in  their 
behalf.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  sect, 
recounts  the  persecution  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  details  of  their  emigration 
to  Canada,  and  relates  his  personal  ex- 
periences in  the  colonies  in  Assiniboia 
and  Saskatchewan.  The  proceeds  of 
the  work  will  go  toward  the  education 
of  the  Doukhobors,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  illiterate. 

The  Real  Benedict  Arnold.  Bv  Charles  Burr 
Todd.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
I1.25  net. 

In  these  days  such  a  title  usually  pre- 
cedes a  more  or  less  virulent  attack 
upon  the  reputation  of  some  person  pre- 
viously held  in  honor.  In  this  case  the 
subject's  reputation  is  vastly  in  need  of 
defense,  and  it  is  an  act  of  grace  to  ex- 
tend it.  Mr.  Todd  has  a  practiced  pen 
and  produces  books  that  deserve  the 
praise  of  being  "  easy  to  read."  He  is 
not  a  searcher  among  hitherto  un- 
printed  sources  of  information,  but  he 
has  gained  from  published  records 
probably  all  that  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  his  present  hero,  and  has  told  it  in  a 
pleasant  if  not  always  a  convincing 
way.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that 
Arnold  was  a  soldier  of  splendid  quali- 
ties and  unusual  abilities,  and  that  his 
might  have  remained  an  honored  name 
but  for  the  mean  jealousy  of  inferior 
men  acting  upon  a  pride  that  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Milton's  Satan.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  upon  which 
Mr.  Todd  relies  to  prove  his  position 
that  Arnold's  treason  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  overwhelming  passion  for  his  sec- 
ond wife  is  equally  strong  to  prove  that 
when  he  accepted  the  Governorship  of 
Philadelphia  he  did  so  with  the  inten- 
tion already  fully  formed  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  Government 
through  the  intervention  of  influential 
Tories,  and  that  he  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Shiffens,  among  others,  with 
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that  end  in  view  ;  that  his  falHng  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Pegg:}'  was  rather  the 
result  than  the  cause  of  his  friendship 
with  her  father.  Arnold's  proud  and 
revengeful  temper  was  alone  sufficient 


ground  for  his  action. 


Braddock's  Road  and  Three  Relative  Papers. 

By  Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  [No.  4  of 
Historic  Hijihways  of  America  Series.] 
Cleveland:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany, 52.50  net 

The  unfortunate  Edward  Braddock 
receives  here  his  full  meed  of  praise. 
No  overturning  of  past  historical  judg- 
ments can  establish  for  him  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  commander,  in  whom 
caution  and  initiative  are  happily  blend- 
ed ;  but  at  least  his  energy,  both  in 
the  work  of  preparation  and  on  the 
march ;  his  unflinching  determination 
and  his  courage  may  fittingly  be  set 
forth  to  a  public  too  prone  to  regard 
him  as  stubborn,  rash  and  vain.  The 
enormous  difficulties  he  surmounted  are 
detailed  at  length,  and  the  work  he  per- 
formed is  set  in  a  clearer  light.  The 
author  has  been  fortunate  in  his  search 
for  material,  and  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  give  a  more  exact  account  of  the 
march  and  the  battle  than  has  hereto- 
fore appeared  in  print.  Especially  val- 
uable have  been  the  researches  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Atkinson  as  to  the  location  of  the 
old  road,  traces  of  it  in  many  places  be- 
ing now  almost  entirely  obliterated. 

The    Work    of   Wall    Street.     By    Sereno    S. 
PraU.     New   York:    D.  Appleton   &   Co., 

^^1.25. 

Wall  Street — at  once  an  incitement  to 
the  fury  of  the  anarchist  and  socialist, 
the  type  of  modern  wickedness  to  the 
pseudo-moralist,  and  the  flame  to  the 
outside  dreamers  about  sudden  riches 
and  a  life  of  luxury — has  certainly 
waited  too  long  for  a  public  exposition 
of  its  real  character.  It  is  no  "  easy  " 
place ;  it  is  one  of  hard  and  wearing 
work.  It  is  no  sure  road  for  finding 
money  ;  reckoned  as  a  problem  of  chances 
the  innocent  outsider  might  as  well  be- 
take himself  to  the  faro  bank  at  once. 
The  struggling  professional  man,  the 
small  trader,  or  the  employee  on  a  meager 


salary,  who  are  the  class  most  seductive- 
Iv  tempted,  should  especially  keep  away. 
The  real  work  of  the  Street  is  commis- 
sion work — purchase  and  sale  of  bonds 
and  stocks  on  order  from  customers.  The 
Exchange  is  a  place,  as  Mr.  Pratt  well 
says,  wiiere  incomes — present,  future  or 
expected — are  bought   and   sold.     It  is, 
therefore,  a  place  for  furnishing  a  meas- 
ure of  values,  and  is  so  necessary  that 
if  its  abolition  by  law  as  a  wicked  place 
could   be   conceived   the   higher   law   of 
necessity   would    restore   it.     The   book 
deals  at  length  with  the  thousand  details 
of  the  machinery,  the  rules  and  modes 
of  listing  and  trading,  the  tools  and  the 
convenient  terms,  the  manner  of  settle- 
ments, and  so  on.     The  close  relations 
between  brokers  and  the  banks,  and  the 
unavoidable   form   of   borrowing   called 
overcertification   and  technically   unlaw- 
ful, are  clearly  explained,  and  an  espe- 
cially   interesting    chapter    tells    of    the 
Stock   Exchange   Clearing  House,   now 
eleven  years  old,  which  has  enormously 
reduced  certification  of  checks  by  doing 
for  brokers  the  same  service  which  the 
banks  have  long  done  for  themselves — 
settling  their  transactions  daily  by  the 
principle    of   offset,    each    dealer's    pur- 
chases being  set  over  against  his  sales 
and  the  net  differences  only  remaining  to 
be    adjusted    by    cash    payment.     The 
modern  instrument,  credit,  has  no  larger 
field  of  operation  than  here.     Contracts 
made  only  by  a  nod  and  not  susceptible 
of  proof  are  habitually  carried  out,  even 
at  a  loss;  this  may  not  be  by  a  more 
deeply  rooted  honesty  than  in  the  world 
at  large,  but  it  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  business.    There  is  no  place 
where  personal  reputation  counts  for  so 

much. 

S 

True  Tales  of  Mountain  Adventure.  By  Mrs 
Aubrey  Le  Blond.  With  photographic 
illustrations.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.,  ^3.00  net, 

A  compilation  of  published  narratives 
of  mountain  climbing,  mainly  Alpine, 
and,  as  stated  on  the  title  page,  for  the 
benefit  of  non-climbers.  The  author  con- 
tributes little  that  is  noteworthy  from 
personal  experience,  and  in  the  few 
original  chapters  deals  largely  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  guides,  supplies,  outfits 
and   like   practical    details.      These   will 
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doubtless  be  appreeiated  l^y  tbe  devotees 
of  the  sport,  but  to  "  non-climbers  "  the 
book  will  seem  rather  scrappy  and  cer- 
tainly not  comparable  in  interest  to  the 
complete  stories  of  Whymper  and  others 
who  have  made  famous  ascents. 

Literary    Notes 

General  Charles  King's  latest  novel  is  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Sioux."  (The  Hobart  Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Mac- 

Cctbees,  edited  by  W.  Fairweather,  has  been 
added  to  the  Dent-Lippincott  Temple  Bible. 

...."Hand-Loom  Weaving,  a  Manual  for 
School  and  Home,"  by  Mattie  Phipps  Todd, 
gives  full  instruction  for  all  the  processes  of 
weaving  mats,  rugs,  hammocks,  blankets,  etc., 
by  hand.    (Rand,  McNally  81  Co.,  90  cents.) 

. . .  .Among  the  more  important  recent  publi- 
cations of  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  are  "  Reflections 
of  a  Lonely  Man,"  by  "  A.  C.  M.,"  "  The  Souls 
of  Black  Folk,"  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  and  "  The 
Ward  of  King  Canute,"  by  Ottilie  A.  Liljen- 
crantz. 

,  . .  .Mr.  Charles  P.  Everett  has  just  issued  an 
interesting  volume,  entitled  "  Lincoln  in  Cari- 
cature." by  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  author  of 
"  Washington,  the  Capitol  City."  The  principal 
interest  of  this  publication  lies  in  the  32  plates 
which  are  reproductions  of  some  of  the  more 
important  contemporary  cartoons  of  Lincoln. 

. ..  .The  eighth  volume  of  "The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,"  which  has  now  ap- 
peared, includes  words  from  Fuller's  Earth  to 
Halithcrium..  Among  the  important  articles  in 
this  volume  are  Greece  and  Germany  with  their 
proper  subdivisions,  all  treated  at  considerable 
length. 

.  . .  .One  of  the  most  notable  events  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Emerson's  birthday  is  the  publication  of 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Centenary 
Edition  of  Emerson's  Complete  Works.  Two 
or  three  volumes  of  matter  hitherto  unpublished 
will  be  added.  Notes,  by  Edward  Waldo  Emer- 
son, at  the  end  of  each  volume  will  be  a  new 
feature,  as  no  annotated  edition  of  Emerson's 
works  has  hitherto  been  issued.  Volumes  I,  H, 
and  HI  are  publish'^d  May  20th. 

....One  hundred  "Cartoons  by  McCutch- 
eon,"  taken  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
form  an  album  in  which  satire  and  kindly 
humor  are  mingled  in  wise  proportions.  As 
Mr.  George  Adc  writes  in  tlie  introductory 
note:  "Those  who  have  studied  Mr.  McCutch- 
con's  cartoons  in  the  daily  press  doubtless  have 
been  favorably  impressed  by  the  two  eminent 
characteristics  of  his  intent.    First,  he  cartoons 


public  men  without  grossly  insultnig  them. 
Second,  he  recognizes  the  very  large  and  mi- 
portant  fact  that  political  events  do  not  fill  the 
entire  horizon  of  the  American  people."  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.) 

Pebbles 

Instead  of  petering  out,  the  Pope  is  out- 
Petering  Peter.— 772i'  Boston  Transcript. 

Wall  Street.— The  most  noted,  if  not  the 

most  popular,  watering  place  in  the  country.— 
Puch. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  having  pretty  tough 

luck  now,  but  wait  until  he  builds  "  Shamrock 
XHI."— T/ze  Atlanta  Constitution. 

"Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  said 

the  two-headed  man  as  he  kissed  his  sweetheart 
on  both  cheeks  at  onct.— Princeton  Tiger. 

The  announcements  of  births,  marriages, 

and  deaths  in  the  Bosworth  (Mo.)  Weekly  Star 
are  printed  under  the  head,  "  Yells,  Bells,  and 
KneWs."— Exchange. 

Willie  fell  in  the  molasses 

Barrel,  in  the  shed. 
"Now,  I'll  lick  you,  Willie," 

His  angry  mother  said. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

"I  notice  that  the  Chicago  News  says  it 

might  be  a  pleasure  to  be  President,  but  Mark 
Hanna  would  rather  go  about  doing  good." 
"Yes.  Who  is  Good?  "—Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Willie  climbed  out  on  the  bank 
And  shyly  looked  askance. 
For  tho  his  other  clothes  were  there. 
Some  one  had  swiped  his  mittens. 

— Yale  Record. 

grover^s  rubaiyat. 

In  that  inverted  bowl  which  hides  my  brain 
The  bee  unbidden  hums  his  soft  refrain ; 

Then,  tired  of  egoistic  surfeiting. 
Sinks  to  innocuous  desuetude  again. 

— The  Washington  Post. 

...  .A  trust  company  pays  interest  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  of 
any  deposit  exceeding  $300,  and  no  interest  on 
smaller  deposits.  A  certain  savings  bank  pays 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  deposits.  A  man  has  deposits  both  in  the 
bank  and  with  the  trust  company.  He  transfers 
$150  from  the  savings  bank  to  the  trust  com- 
pany and  his  annual  income  is  increased  by  two 
dollars.  If,  instead  of  $150,  he  had  transferred 
a  certain  amount  from  the  savings  bank  to  the 
trust  company,  his  annual  income  would  have 
been  decreased  by  one  dollar.  Find  the  second 
amount. — Harvard  Entrance  Examination 
Question,  June,  1902. 
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The  ''  Union  Shop" 

The  Independent  has  received  the 
following  communication  from  one  of 
its  subscribers,  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods  and  clothing.     He  says : 

We  have  long  been  subscribers  and  readers 
of  your  weekly  paper,  and  have  been  interested 
in  your  editorials  on  the  labor  question.  We 
herewith  inclose  you  a  clipping  from  the  Daily 
Trade  Record,  of  Chicago,  which  includes  a 
reply  of  W.  H.  Bell,  the  President  of  the 
Omaha  Central  Labor  Union,  to  the  platform 
and  principles  of  the  Omaha  Association  of 
Business  Men.  The  principal  point  we  would 
call  your  attention  to  is  Mr.  Bell's  statement 
that  organized  labor  cannot  recede  from  the 
stand  it  has  taken  that  employers  shall  employ 
"  only  union  men."  To  us  this  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  We  have 
been  through  considerable  labor  trouble  in 
our  business  here,  and  demands  were  made 
upon  us  that  we  unionize  and  employ  only 
union  help.  We  declined  to  do  this,  and  were 
able  to  maintain  our  position  and  to  fill  the 
places  left  vacant  by  the  strikers ;  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  who  went  out  and 
left  us.  Our  total  number  of  employees  is 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

We  write  this  letter  in  hopes  that  you  may 
have  time  to  look  it  over  and  use  it  as  an  idea 
for  an  editorial  on  this  particular  point,  which 
we  believe  employers  will  never  yield  to,  except 
under  pressure,  and  then  only  so  long  as  they 
are  obliged  to. 

Undoubtedly  the  labor  advocate  re- 
ferred to  by  our  correspondent  is  cor- 
rect in  holding  that  the  derhand  usually 
insisted  upon  most  strenuously  by 
labor  unions  is  that  of  exclusive  em- 
ployment of  union  members.  The  hos- 
tility toward  the  non-unionist  and  the 
"  scab  "  is  so  strong  in  this  country 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  British  labor  delegates  of  the  Mose- 
ly  Industrial  Commission  during  their 
recent  visit.  The  comparative  equa- 
nimity with  which  unionists  in  Great 
Britain  look  upon  non-unionists  is  part- 
ly explained  by  the  older  and  stronger 
position  of  the  unions,  and  partly  by 
the  absence  of  immigration.  But  in 
America,  where  the  unions  are  mainly 
in  the  formative  stage  and  where  race 
barriers   interfere   with   united   action, 


the  non-unionist  or  "  scab  "  is  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  and  enmity  to  the  strug- 
gling unionists. 

The  constitutions,  the  laws,  the 
courts,  the  employers,  the  press  and  in- 
deed the  whole  spirit  of  American  insti- 
tutions are  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the 
discrimination  against  non-unionists  in 
securing  and  holding  employment.  In 
the  face  of  this  prevailing  sentiment  the 
persistence  of  the  unions  in  their  an- 
tagonism to  non-unionists  must  be  ex- 
plained by  new  economic  conditions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  time  when 
the  American  sentiment  of  individual 
liberty  had  become  thus  crystallized. 
For  it  cannot  be  explained  by  reference 
to  a  spirit  of  malice  and  jealousy — it 
must  be  explained  as  a  measure  of  self- 
protection. 

The  objects  of  a  union  are  a  mini- 
mum wage,  maximum  hours  and  fa- 
vorable rules  of  discipline.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  these  are  secured 
require,  first  of  all,  that  they  be  as- 
sented to  by  all  workmen  in  the  same 
competitive  field.  The  employer  who 
pays  lower  wages  than  his  competitors 
under  similar  conditions  will  shortly 
force  them  to  his  level  of  wages,  or 
drive  them  out  of  business.  Conse- 
quently the  union  must  set  the  stand- 
ard for  practically  every  employer  in 
the  same  business,  if  it  is  materially  to 
raise  wages  and  shorten  hours. 

Now,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
difificult  and  usually  impossible  to  set 
the  standard  for  each  employer  unless 
all  of  the  men  in  his  employment  are 
members  of  the  union — i.e.,  unless  the 
shop  is  a  union  shop.  Even  one  non- 
unionist  is  a  menace  to  the  standard, 
since,  if  the  employer  is  free  to  hire  one 
he  may  hire  two  or  three,  and  may 
gradually  displace  the  union  members. 
Concerted  action  of  the  workmen  is 
prevented,  since  the  non-unionist  seeks 
favor  with  the  foreman  or  employer, 
and  cannot  be  disciplined  by  the  union 
for  accepting  less  than  the  standard 
scale  of  wages.  The  modern  corpora- 
tion, with  its  hundreds  of  stockholders, 
acts  as  one  man  through  the  manager, 
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and  only  when  its  thousands  of  em-  tinually  fighting  him,  as  in  an  "open 
ployees  act  as  one  man  through  their  shop,"  they  protect  all  of  their  mem- 
business  agent  are  the  two  parties  on  bers  whether  efficient  or  not.  If  they 
an  equal  footing.  The  minority  stock-  know  that  dismissal  of  a  union  man 
holders  are  compelled  to  act  with  the  means  only  the  employing  of  another 
majority  by  the  charter  of  incorpora-  union  man,  they  do  not  inquire  into  the 
tion  and  the  minority  workmen  are  reasons  for  dismissal,  as  they  do  when 
compelled  to  do  the  same  by  the  union,  it  means  the  possible  employment  of  a 
Just  as  the  corporation  could  not  attain  non-unionist.  When  the  employer  has 
its  ends  if  individual  stockholders  were  reached  the  point  where  he  recognizes 
allowed  to  sell  its  product  at  prices  less  the  union  by  dealing  with  its  agents,  he 
than  those  charged  by  the  manager,  so  usually  finds  smoother  sailing  by  go- 
a  union  cannot  maintain  its  position  if  ing  on  to  the  next  point,  where  he  in- 
individual  workmen  are  allowed  to  sell  structs  his  foreman  to  employ  only 
their  labor  at  wages  less  than  those  es-  union  men.  Very  few  employers 
tablished  by  the  union.  In  the  one  case  would  formally  agree  with  a  union  to 
corporation  law  secures  uniformity,  in  do  this,  since  it  seems  an  infraction 
the  other  case  the  trade  union.  upon   the   principles  of  American   lib- 

The  experience  of  unions  has  taught  erty,  but  an  increasing  number  of  em- 
them  that  employers  take  every  pos-  ployers  do  it  without  formal  agree- 
sible  advantage  to  break  down  the  ment.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
standards  which  they  struggle  to  main-  the  theories  adopted  under  earher  con- 
tain. Even  where  an  employer  has  ditions  give  way  to  exigencies  of  new 
their  entire  confidence  they  know  that  conditions, 
employers   and   managers   pass   away  '^ 

and  that  a  successor  may  come  in  to 

take    advantage    of    any   weakness    in    Interests    Hostile    to    Mr.    Roose- 
their  armament.   The  policies  of  unions  velt 

cannot  be  understood  unless  account 

be  taken  of  this  experience  with  em-        While     reports    from    the    Western 
ployers.     The  weaker  and  younger  the     cities    through    which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
union  the  fresher  is  their  bitter  experi-    passing    bear    witness    to   his    immense 
ence.     It  is  this  state  of  hostility  that     popularity,  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the 
explains  the  insistence  of  unions  on  the     part  of  offended   Eastern   capitalists  to 
exclusive  employment  of  unionists,  and     prevent  his  nomination  in  1904  continues 
only  when  the  time  shall  come  that  em-    to  be  discussed  in  the  daily  press.     Cor- 
ployer  and   employee  shall  have  per-    respondents   from  Washington   and  the 
feet  faith  in  each  other  will  the  union     Northern  Central  States  visit  New  York 
abandon  this  and  other  weapons  of  the    to  inquire  about  the  attitude  of  those  in- 
militant  stage.  terests  whose  hostility  is  said  to  have 
A  curious  feature  of  this  problem     been  aroused  by  the  President's  course 
is  the  large  number  of  employers  who,     with  respect  to  the  coal  strike  and  the 
after  being  compelled  to  unionize  their     railroad  merger.    They  assert  that  proof 
shops,  discovered  that  the  labor  ques-     of  this  hostility  has  been  found.     It  is 
tion  gave  them  much  less  trouble  than    given  to  them  in  the  statements  of  finan- 
when    they    insisted    on    the    "  open  "     ciers  who  do  not  permit  their  names  to 
shop.     One  employer  who  won  a  six    be  published.     It  is  seen,  the  investigators 
months'  strike  in  order  to  retain  a  few     say,  in  the  utterances  of  certain  journals, 
non-union   men   was   chagrined   when     But  this  opposition  to  the  President  is 
they  joined  the  union   and  gave  him     not    shown    openly;    it  is  disguised,  or 
such  trouble  that  he  was  compelled  to     manifested  in  subterranean  ways, 
discharge  them.     Where  the  union  is         Undoubtedly  there  are  powerful  capi- 
confident  that  the   employer  will   not     talists   who   have   been   profoundly   dis- 
take  advantage  of  them,  as  is  the  case     turbed  by  the  President's  acts  and  who 
in  a  "  union  shop,"  they  join  with  him     would    prefer   the   nomination   of   some 
in  disciplining  the  unruly  and  inefficient     other    Republican    whose   views    accord 
workmen;    but    where    they    are    con-     with  their  own.     But  we  have  seen  no 
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sign  that  they  are  seeking  persistently 
and  with  all  the  power  at  their  command 
to  defeat  his  nomination.  We  suppose 
that  some  of  them  do  grumble  over  their 
own  discomfiture  and  do  enjoy  putting 
a  spoke  in  the  President's  wheel  when- 
ever this  can  be  done ;  but  most  of  them 
well  know  that  their  avowed  and  open 
hostility  would  merely  endear  him  to  the 
public. 

The  very  acts  which  they  resent  have 
been  the  most  popular  achievements  of 
his  administration.  The  policy  which 
they  most  heartily  disapprove  has  most 
forcibly  commended  him  to  the  people. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  his  successful  at- 
tempt to  end  the  great  coal  strike  and  to 
his  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act 
against  the  Northern  Securities  railway 
merger.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  either 
of  these  cases,  or  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  combined  beef  companies,  his  motive 
was  political.  With  respect  to  the  coal 
strike  he  patriotically  sought  to  relieve  an 
intolerable  and  menacing  situation  by 
promoting  arbitration.  In  the  railroad 
case  he  responded  to  the  appeals  of  citi- 
zens and  States  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
law  that  had  clearly  been  violated.  But 
while  his  motive  was  not  political  in  a 
personal  sense,  the  shrewdest  politician 
bent  upon  personal  gain  could  have  done 
nothing  that  would  have  yielded  greater 
results  in  popular  commendation  and 
support.  Those  who  venture  to  denounce 
these  acts  must  be  content  to  stand  with 
an  extremely  small  minority  of  Ameri- 
can voters.  Their  influence  can  be  ex- 
erted in  conventions  and  at  elections  only 
to  increase  the  majority  of  the  man  who 
did  the  work. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  sane  Re- 
publican capitalists  offended  by  the 
President's  coal  strike  and  Trust  policy 
could  be  induced  to  support  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Democratic  success  would 
mean  a  more  severe  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  act  and  a  radical  use  of  the 
powers  of  inquiry  now  vested  in  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  It  would  mean 
a  determined  attempt  to  cut  off  the  tariff 
duties  on  steel  and  other  products  in 
which  some  of  these  dissatisfied  men  are 
deeply  interested.  No  Democrat  who 
can  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
would  assist  these  offended  capitalists. 
His  election  would  surely  prevent  an  as- 


similation of  all  their  undigested  securi- 
ties. 

War  upon  the  Sherman  act  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  party,  or  a 
movement  there  for  the  repeal  of  it,  must 
encounter  the  opposition  of  the  party's 
established  and  proclaimed  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  last  campaign,  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  other  prominent  Republi- 
cans asked  for  popular  support  on  the 
ground  that  this  law  had  been  proposed 
and  enacted,  and  was  then  being  enforced 
vigorously,  by  Republicans.  The  statute 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prosecutions  under 
it  are  highly  valued  Republican  assets. 
To  discredit  the  law  now  by  party  action 
would  be  incredible  folly.  The  statute 
is  one  of  great  and  general  popularity. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  people  think  that 
it  ought  to  be  used  against  hundreds  of 
combinations  which  it  has  never  touched. 

We  are  not  saying  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect law.  In  fact,  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  amended.  But  the  offended  capital- 
ists of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  by  preventing  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  by 
electing  a  Democratic  President,  even 
if  either  of  these  things  were  possible  in 
1904.  They  might  convince  the  public 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  modified,  if 
they  should  set  out  to  do  this  in  an  open 
and  earnest  fashion.  Under  the  recent 
decision,  the  acquisition  of  power  to 
suppress  competition  between  two  par- 
allel lines  of  railroad  is  unlawful,  even 
if  the  power  has  not  been  exercised. 
It  is  unlawful  to  use  such  power  even 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  With  re- 
spect to  railroads,  at  least,  only  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  trade  and  oppres- 
sive or  otherwise  injurious  suppression 
of  competition  should  be  forbidden.  If 
such  a  change  should  be  made,  the  peo- 
ple would  reasonably  insist  that  it  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission's 
power.  The  railroad  capitalists  who 
dislike  the  statute  as  it  stands  should 
make  an  open  and  straightforward  cam- 
paign with  the  public  and  before  Con- 
gress for  the  amendment  we  have  indi- 
cated. They  should  present  their  case 
with  all  the  available  force  of  argument 
and  economic  .illustration.  There  is 
much  opposition  to  be  overcome,  but 
the  American  people  like  a  courageous. 
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frank  and  earnest  appeal  to  their  com- 
mon sense.  Much  more  can  be  accom- 
phshed  by  such  a  campaign  than  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  prevent  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  working  in  the  sub- 
ways of  politics. 

Race  Suicide 

The  term  "  race  suicide  "  is  becom- 
ing common  in  the  newspapers,  and  is 
being  used  '*  by  many  who  know  not 
wherefore,"  if  we  may  so  quote  Dante. 
We  can  conceive  of  three  ways  by 
which  a  race  can  become  extinct:  By 
extermination  through  such  agencies  as 
war,  disease  and  vice,  by  a  loss  of  fer- 
tility and  by  voluntarily  ceasing  to 
propagate.  It  is  obviously  only  the 
last  condition  which  can  be  described 
as  "  race  suicide,"  and  the  term  should 
be  kept  to  its  proper  use  if  it  is  to  have 
a  sufficiently  definite  meaning  to  be  of 
any  value. 

The  two  cases  which  are  attracting 
most  attention  now  are  the  French  and 
the  New  Englanders.  In  both  cases 
we  see  races  which  have  formerly  been 
strong  and  prolific,  and  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  world's  civilization, 
are  now  dying  out  on  their  native  soil 
under  circumstances  not  more  unfa- 
vorable to  their  prosperity  than  those 
which  formerly  prevailed.  Wars  are 
rare,  and  pestilence  is  held  in  check  by 
the  new  sanitation.  The  people  are  not 
more  addicted  to  destructive  vices  than 
those  which  are  taking  their  places. 
Wealth  is  increasing,  so  there  is  no 
question  of  poverty  or  starvation. 
Neither  people  is  being  crowded  out. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  if  it  were  not 
for  immigration  both  France  and  New 
England  would  become  in  time  depopu- 
lated and  revert  to  their  primeval  for- 
ests. Are  these  cases  of  race  suicide  or 
of  race  senescence?  That  is  the  im- 
portant question ;  for  if  it  is  the  latter 
the  appeals  of  clergy  and  statesmen  and 
educators  are  all  in  vain. 

It  is  common  in  historical  writing  to 
speak  of  a  race  having  a  limited  period 
of  life,  or  at  least  of  activity  and  accom- 
plishment, and  we  talk  of  young  and 
old  peoples,  expecting  more  of  the  for- 
mer. Is  this  anything  more  than  a 
metaphor?    Has  a  breed  of  men  an  al- 


loted  span  of  life,  like  an  indivdual,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  dies,  not  from  acci- 
dental and  external  causes,  but  from  in- 
ternal and  unavoidable  decay?  Or  is 
there  a  certain  stage  of  development 
when,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  a  race  re- 
solves upon  the  renunciaton  of  "the 
will  to  live?" 

It  has  generally  been  held  by  scien- 
tific thinkers  that  a  belief  in  the  natural 
death  of  a  race  is  a  superstition,  and  if 
we  consider  only  pure  Darwinian  prin- 
ciples such  a  thing  as  a  decline  in  nat- 
ural fertility  is  absolutely  impossible, 
because  those  who  are  the  most  fertile 
leave  the  most  descendants,  and  those 
who  are  sterile  leave  none  to  inherit 
their  deficiency.  But  with  human  be- 
ings there  are  working  so  many  other 
forces  than  pure  heredity  that  we  can- 
not safely  exclude  this  hypothesis.  On 
the  contrary,  Professor  Edward  L. 
Thorndyke,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  has  studied  the  few  statistics 
which  are  available,  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tendency  toward  the 
depopulation  of  New  England  by  its 
original  inhabitants  is  not  a  case  of  race 
suicide,  but  of  race  decadence.  He  has 
calculated  the  number  of  children  to 
each  family  among  the  alumni  of  three 
colleges,  Middlebury  University,  New 
York  University  and  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, in  some  cases  as  far  back  as 
1803,  ^"d  he  finds  that  the  average 
number  of  children  has  decreased  from 
4.8  for  the  decade  ending  1819  to  1.8 
for  the  decade  ending  1879.  At  the 
present  death-rate  about  three  children 
to  a  family  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  population  undiminished.  What  is 
most  remarkable  is  that  the  rate  of  de- 
crease of  the  birth-rate  is  almost  iden- 
tical in  the  three  colleges  for  corre- 
sponding periods.  Since  the  colleges 
studied  include  both  country  and  city, 
sectarian  and  undenominational,  with 
students  mostly  from  the  same  people 
but  of- different  classes  and  conditions 
of  life,  and  therefore  not  subjected  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  temptation  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  family,  this  result 
indicates  a  natural  rather  than  a  volun- 
tary sterility  as  the  dominant  cause.  If 
this  is  true — and  the  figures  are  ob- 
viously susceptible  of  other  interpreta- 
tions— we  must  conclude  that  some  of 
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the  most  highly  developed  races  of 
mankind  are  analogous  to  certain  cul- 
Itiyated  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
Jife,  \yhich  have  some  valuable  pecul- 
iarities, but  which  fail  to  reproduce 
themselves  after  a  few  generations. 

That  those  who  are  intellectually 
the  best  in  each  generation  should  leave 
the  fe.west  descendants  is  a  serious 
thing;  for  all  the  recent  work  in  an- 
thropology teaches  the  importance  of 
heredity,  and  tends  to  prove  Galton's 
theory  that  genius  is  inherited.  Pro- 
fessor Cattell  in  his  study  of  the  thou- 
sand most  eminent  men  of  the  world's 
history  arrives  at  the  conclusion  "  that 
heredity,  including  in  that  term  both 
stability  and  variability  of  stock,  is 
more  potent  than  social  tradition  or 
physical  environment."  If  the  thou- 
sand men  whose  names  he  gives  in  the 
February  Popular  Science  Monthly 
had  not  lived,  the  world  would  have 
made  little  progress  in  learning,  inven- 
tion or  wealth ;  for  we  cannot  assume 
that  if  a  great  discovery  had  not  been 
made  by  one  man  it  would  have  been 
made  a  little  later  by  some  other.  Most 
great  deeds  have  been  done  by  great 
men,  and  no  number  of  little  men  could 
have  done  them.  If  a  creek  is  too  wide 
for  one  man  to  jump  it,  neither  can  two 
men  jump  it.  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods,  of 
Harvard,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
family  genealogies  of  all  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe  and  a  calculation  of  the 
mental  and  moral  stature  of  all  their 
known  members,  reaches  the  result 
"  that  heredity  has  exercised  in  mental 
life  a  factor  not  far  from  nine-tenths, 
while  from  the  moral  side  something 
over  one-half." 

But  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of 
the  comparative  sterility  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  and  New  England  re- 
quires a  different  kind  of  study  from 
that  which  can  be  had  from  the  gen- 
eral statistics  of  population,  or  from 
a  counting  of  the  families  of  college 
graduates.  A  study  of  the  families  of 
a  typical  New  England  town,  made  by 
a  physician  and  a  clergyman,  discover- 
ing for  each  household  the  age  of  mar- 
riage, who  have  remained  single,  who 
have  emigrated,  and  what  married  per- 
sons have  declined  parenthood,  would 
give  much  more  valuable  results,  and 


would  show  how  much  real  "  race  sui- 
cide "  there  is,  and  how  far  the  unfor- 
tunate result  appears,  in  the  words  of 
Horace : 

*'  vitio  parcntum, 
Rara  juvcntus." 

The   Philippine  Friars  and  1  heir 
Lnnds 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  vexa- 
tious question  of  the  disposal  of  friars* 
lands  and  other  property  in  the  Philip- 
pines will  soon  be  settled  equally  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  long  before  the  next  general 
election  takes  place  the  whole  matter 
will  have  become  an  innocuous  mem- 
ory, utterly  unavailable  for  campaign 
purposes,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
astute  politicians. 

When  Spain  yielded  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States  the  Pope  accepted 
the  change  as  permanent,  and  as  mean- 
ing that  changed  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions in  the  islands  must  follow ;  and 
there  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  when  a 
request  was  made  for  the  retirement  of 
the  Spanish  friars. 

It  was  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  that  the  Span- 
ish friars  would  not  fit  into  the  new 
scheme  of  things,  and  that  they  must 
go,  but  the  question  was  when  and 
how? 

If  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  were 
the  only  friars  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
could  and  would  have  immediately 
complied  with  the  request  of  Governor 
Taft  for  a  written  promise  of  their 
withdrawal  from  the  island  within  a 
limited  time,  which  he  coupled  with  the 
offer  of  general  arbitration  as  to  terms 
of  purchase  of  their  property. 

But  the  Catholic  Church  has  many 
friars  in  many  lands,  and  was  obliged 
to  consider  the  friars  of  France  and 
Spain,  for  instance,  in  dealing  with  this 
matter.  Therefore  a  written  promise 
could  not  be  given  for  fear  of  the  prece- 
dent. 

A  verbal  promise  which  was  just  as 
good  was  offered  but  Governor  Taft 
believed  that  by  insisting  on  the  writ- 
ten promise  he  would  be  able  to  secure 
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it.  The  Church  did  not  directly  refuse 
to  grant  what  was  thus  demanded,  but 
transferred  the  whole  matter  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  Governor  Taft  and  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  Guidi,  who  is  accredited 
to  the  Philippines. 

These  two,  accordingly,  sat  down  to 
bargain  for  each  piece  of  property  sep- 
arately, and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  they  would  never  reach  an  agree- 
ment; there  were  so  many  pieces  of 
property,  so  many  claims  for  damages, 
so  many  discrepancies  in  testimony 
and  estimates,  so  much  room  for  op- 
posing opinions.  The  matter  threat- 
ened to  drag  on  for  years,  getting  into 
the  courts  in  hundreds  of  different  cases 
and  furnishing  a  number  of  very  bit- 
ter political  issues  to  divide  people  on 
religious  lines  and  do  much  mischief  to 
the  nation. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Archbishop 
Ireland  suggested  to  both  sides  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reconstitute  the 
Board  of  General  Arbitration  to  deal 
with  the  whole  matter  of  the  friars' 
claims.  Rome  was  willing,  but  Mr. 
Root  recoiled  before  the  word  arbitra- 
tion, preferring  appraisal,  contending 
that  the  acceptance  of  findings  of  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  would  be  obliga- 
tory on  the  parties  who  had  committed 
the  matter  to  that  tribunal,  while  the 
findings  of  a  Board  of  Appraisal  would 
have  no  such  force.  The  substitution 
of  appraisal  for  arbitration  really  makes 
no  difference,  because  public  opinion 
will  certainly  enforce  the  acceptance  by 
both  parties  of  any  fair  award. 

The  Church  is  willing  to  accept  the 
proposed  Board  of  Appraisal,  consist- 
ing of  two  members  representing  the 
Church  and  two  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  suggestion  has  been 
referred  to  Governor  Taft  for  his  opin- 
ion. If  he  favors  it,  as  is  expected, 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  whole  friar  difficulty  will  have  been 
found. 

Aside  from  this,  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  the  Philippines  are  progressing 
very  favorably.  The  three  new  bishops 
of  Manila,  New  Segovia  and  Nuova 
Caceres  are  fine  Americans,  and  will  do 
much  to  bring  the  people  of  the  islands 
into  harmony  with  the  new  conditions. 
They  do  not  understand  the  language 


of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  going, 
but  they  will  be  surrounded  by  secre- 
taries who  do  understand  it  and  learn- 
ing the  tongue  of  the  islands  will  not  be 
an  impossible  task.  Of  course,  the 
fact  that  the  new  bishops  do  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  Philippines 
is  a  disadvantage,  but  it  simply  cannot 
be  helped.  There  are  no  natives  to  take 
the  places  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  and 
Americans  are  therefore  inevitable. 
What  they  will  bring  to  the  Philippines 
is  loyal  Americanism,  and  they  are  just 
the  very  men  to  infuse  that  widely 
among  their  followers  in  the  new  field 
to  which  they  are  going.  The  next 
bishop  appointed  will  be  a  native  Fili- 
pino. Precisely  who  this  may  be  has 
not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities. 

As    to    the    Aglipay    schism    in    the 
Philippines,     the    settlement    of      the 
friars'  claims  is  likely  to  settle  that  also. 
The  followers  of  Aglipay  are  deceived 
by  him.     He  has  the  impudence  to  tell 
them  that  he  is  the  Papal  Delegate  for 
the  island.     He  assures  them  that  he 
has  in  his  pocket  the  Pope's  commis- 
sion.     Aglipay   fought   the   Spaniards, 
then   the   Americans,    and   now    he   is 
fighting  against  his  Church.     The  na- 
tive clergy  of  the  Philippines  have  gen- 
uine  grievances.      The   Spanish   friars 
made  ^  the    great    mistake    of    keeping 
them  in  the  background,  in  an  inferior 
position.     Nevertheless,  they  are  Cath- 
olics, loyal  to  the  Church.     The  move- 
ment behind  Aglipay  has  a  triple  ob- 
ject: I.  To  secure  race  equality  for  the 
native  Philippine   clergy  as  compared 
with   others;    2,    to   obtain   the   friars' 
lands;  and,  3,  to  secure  the  expulsion  of 
the  friars.     The  purchase  of  the  friars' 
lands  by  the  Government  and  the  re- 
tirement of  the  friars  themselves  will 
settle  two-thirds  of  the  difficulty,  and 
as  to  the  other  demand  for  race  equality, 
its  justness  is  conceded  by  the  Church, 
and  the  native  priests  will  be  advanced 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  stations  in 
the  islands  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
fitted  for  them.     At  present  the  native 
clergy  are  usually  deficient  in  education 
on  account  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which    they    labored    during    the    old 
regime;  but  with  a  fair  field  they  will 
come  to  the  front.     The  Pope  has  in- 
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structed  the  new  bishops  to  educate  the 
native  priests  as  highly  as  possible, 
and  probably  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Church  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  all  in  the  hands  of  Filipinos. 

The  great  moving  cause  of  the  al- 
leged schism  is  the  desire  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  friars'  property.  The  people 
of  a  town  say,  *'  We  paid  for  the  church 
and  the  convent ;  therefore  they  belong 
to  us  and  we  want  them."  But  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  is  ultimately  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  and,  according  to  law,  the 
friars  are  the  owners. 

Settlement  with  them  and  their  re- 
tirement will  remove  the  whole  matter 
of  Church  property  from  controversy 
and  leave  the  fires  of  revolt  among  na- 
tive Catholics  absolutely  no  fuel  on 
which  to  feed. 

Leaving  the  matter  unsettled  is  do- 
ing much  harm  in  the  islands,  and  this 
is  liable  to  react  on  the  United  States, 
especially  in  politics.  The  longer  the 
friars  question  is  allowed  to  stand  the 
worse  it  becomes,  because  the  friars  are 
selling  portions  of  their  lands  to  foreign 
speculators,  especially  Englishmen, 
who  may  be  depended  upon  to  extort 
all  compensation  they  possibly  can 
from  the  American  Government. 

Aside  from  this  dark  cloud,  which 
Governor  Taft  is  expected  to  roll  away, 
we  hear  generally  hopeful  reports  from 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  becoming  loyally  American,  and 
is  fast  adapting  itself  to  the  radical 
changes  which  have  occurred. 

Civic  Courage 

Mayok  Boyle,  of  the  city  of  Newport, 
R.  L,  belongs  to  that  excellent  company 
of  men  which  the  French  Declaration  of 
Rights  describes  as  those  "  who  have  de- 
served well  of  mankind."  He  has  shown 
how  the  civil  authorities  ought  to  deal 
with  a  trespasser  that  has  no  scruples 
against  stealing  from  the  public,  altho  he 
might  scorn  to  be  guilty  of  a  tort  against 
an  individual. 

The  Old  Colony  Street  Railway  had 
determined  to  put  in  a  switch  in  one  of 
the  Newport  streets,  and  the  Newport 
public  had,  on  its  part,  decided  that  the 
switch  would  be  a  public  nuisance  not  to 


be  tolerated.  In  the  face  of  an  order  of 
the  municipal  government  forbidding  the 
contemplated  "  improvement,"  the  Old 
Colony  Street  Railway  corporation  put 
a  gang  of  track  layers  at  work  last  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Mayor  Boyle  then  took 
the  situation  in  hand. 

Declaring  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of 
riot,  the  Mayor  called  on  all  citizens  to 
support  the  police.  The  riot  call  was 
sounded  on  the  fire  bells.  The  fire  de- 
partment was  placed  in  readiness  to  act 
under  police  orders.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  bring  the  Newport  artillery  to 
bear,  and  the  naval  reserves  were  called 
out.  Almost  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  the  story  five  thousand  citizens  had 
responded  to  the  Mayor's  call.  The 
switch  was  not  laid. 

The  significance  of  this  incident  is 
two-fold.  It  brings  to  public  notice  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  far  too  often  been 
forgotten,  and  it  illustrates  the  proper 
display  of  civic  courage  under  conditions 
that  emphatically  call  for  it. 

Space  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  in- 
stances of  defiance  of  public  authority  or 
of  the  evasion  of  law  by  corporations  en- 
joying privileges  conferred  in  the  form 
of  franchises.  Time  after  time  scenes  of 
disorder,  often  with  a  serious  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  have  accompanied  such  acts. 
Whenever  individual  citizens  in  retalia- 
tion have,  in  combination  or  otherwise, 
resorted  to  violence  or  to  a  destruction  of 
property,  they  have  placed  themselves 
outside  the  forms  of  law  as  completely 
as  the  original  offenders  have  done.  The 
true  way  to  deal  with  every  such  case  is 
that  resorted  to  by  Mayor  Boyle.  The 
Executive  has  the  right  to  demand  the 
active  assistance  of  every  citizen  in  main- 
taining the  law.  Whenever  for  any  rea- 
son it  seems  probable  that  the  police  or 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  may  be  un- 
able to  cope  with  malefactors  who  defy 
the  law,  or  that  extra  legal  means  will  be 
resorted  to  by  those  who  resent  injury, 
the  posse  comitatiis  should  be  called  out. 

This  is  a  good  old  principle  and  prac- 
tice, older  than  American  government, 
for  it  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  in  this  country  we  are  not  more  fa- 
miliar with  it.  Civic  spirit  would  often 
be  fortified  wonderfully  by  a  bit  of  actual 
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service,  outside  of  the  militia,  in  main- 
taining the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
pubHc. 

Resistance  to  corporate  trespassers  is 
only  one  among  many  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  local  executives  might  well 
improve  to  call  upon  the  whole  body  of 
citizens  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of 
law.  Lawlessness  in  connection  with  la- 
bor disputes  could  not  always  be  sup- 
pressed by  this  means,  because  in  some 
regions  where  practically  the  entire  popu- 
lation consists  of  the  employees  of  a 
single  corporation  that  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  absentee  landlord,  pub- 
lic sympathy  is  altogether  with  those 
who  overstep  the  limits  of  legal  action. 
In  such  cases  the  employment  of  troops 
sometimes  becomes  necessary.  But  there 
are  circumstances  under  which  a  general 
response  of  citizens  to  the  call  of  a  local 
magistrate  would  be  a  more  effective  sup- 
pression of  wrong  doing  than  any  which 
could  be  hoped  for  at  the  hands  of  militia 
or  regular  troops.  It  would  carry  with 
it  the  moral  condemnation  of  the  public, 
which  in  the  long  run  is  far  more  im- 
perious than  powder  and  shot. 

Especially  should  we  like  to  see  this 
plan  tried  under  the  leadership  of  reso- 
lute executives  when  lynchings  are 
threatened.  Too  often  it  would  happen, 
we  fear,  that  local  sentiment  would  carry 
the  very  men  who  ought  to  maintain  the 
majesty  of  law  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  would  violate  it.  But  an  official  call 
for  citizens  to  support  the  authorities 
would  at  least  serve  to  show  to  a  wider 
public  just  what  elements  of  citizenship 
could  be  depended  on  to  do  their  whole 
duty  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
that  well  can  be  imagined. 

The  resort  to  this  good  old  method  of 
maintaining  order  is,  however,  an  act  that 
calls  for  both  ideas  and  courage.  An 
executive  cannot  proceed  to  this  course 
without  subjecting  himself  to  ridicule  if 
the  conditions  are  not  in  fact  serious. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  police  and 
sheriff's  deputies  are  supposed  to  main- 
tain the  public  peace.  Other  men  may 
go  about  their  vocations  in  security,  feel- 
ing that  they  have  delegated  the  right 
of  self-defense  to  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  executing  the  law.  It  is  the  habit 
of  mind  thus  engendered  which  becomes 
a  peril  to  true  civic  life  if  it  is  not  broken 
in  upon  when  the  alternative  is  to  submit 


tamely  to  outrageous  encroachments 
upon  public  rights  or  to  meet  lawlessness 
with  lawlessness.  One  day  or  another 
this  alternative  confronts  every  com- 
munity, and  happy  then  is  the  community 
which  has  a  magistrate  whose  good  sense, 
courage  and  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  his 
fellow  citizens  prompt  him  to  rely  on 
them  in  the  hour  of  need. 


^ 


Private 


Pure     Food    Laws    for 
Purposes 

The  exposure  of  the  extensive 
bribery  of  members  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature  by  lobbyists  ostensibly 
working  against  food  adulteration,  has 
called  public  attention  to  the  many 
ways  in  which  pure  food  laws  can  be 
perverted  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
individuals  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
people.  Four  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  in  that  State  which  prohibited 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  baking 
powder  containing  alum,  and  the  three 
attempts  made  in  later  Legislatures  to 
secure  its  repeal  have  failed,  altho  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  part  of  it 
unconstitutional.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  members  of  these  Legislatures  were 
sincere  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
fighting  a  dangerous  drug;  but  Circuit 
Attorney  Folk,  who  has  made  so  strong 
a  fight  against  corruption  in  St.  Louis, 
has  shown  that  $i,ooo  bills  were  among 
the  powerful  arguments  used.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  law  was  to  drive  out  the 
cheaper  baking  powders  from  the  mar- 
ket and  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness to  the  four  firms  manufacturing 
tartrate  baking  powders,  which  are 
combined  in  a  trust  of  some  form,  and 
control  all  the  cream  of  tartar  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

Probably  cases  of  such  wholesale  and 
direct  bribery  as  this  in  Missouri  are 
rare;  but  the  public  should  realize  the 
large  amount  of  misinformation  which 
is  constantly  being  disseminated  by  in- 
terested parties  on  the  subject  of  foods 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  passage  of 
unfair  laws  can  be  secured.  "  Pure 
food"  exhibits  are  sometimes  promoted 
by  those  manufacturers  who  are  the 
greatest  offenders  against  purity  and 
cleanliness.  Thereare  even  societies  with 
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tlie  proper  number  of  officers  and  elab-  about,  but  to  be  undecided  upon.  It  is 
orate  constitutions  and  by-laws  and  very  difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of 
very  tasty  note  paper,  which  on  investi-  such  small  but  repeated  doses  on  the 
gation  turn  out  to  be  only  advertising  health  of  any  individual,  and  when  that 
bureaus.  Several  health  and  dietetic  is  found  out  we  do  not  know  much  more " 
magazines  are  supported  for  the  sole  about  its  effect  on  some  other  person, 
purpose  of  booming  certain  goods.  But  Most  of  the  experimental  work  which 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  insidious  is  has  been  done  on  this  point  is  inconclu- 
the  practice  of  many  newspapers  of  sive,  and  most  of  the  literature  is  con- 
publishing  as  editorials  or  as  news  mat-  troversial  and  biased, 
ter  the  advertisements  supplied  them  All  authorities  agree  that  alum  is  an 
for  the  purpose  of  praising  the  prod-  objectionable  ingredient  in  bread,  and 
uct  of  one  manufacturer  or  attacking  that  it  should  not  be  used,  as  it  some- 
the  product  of  his  rivals.  This  matter  times  is,  by  bakers  to  whiten  bad  flour, 
is  so  ingeniously  written  that  the  reader  But  it  is  contended  by  the  manufactur- 
is  often  deceived  by  it,  and  very  likely  ers  of  alum  baking  powder  that  no  alum 
the  editorial  shears  are  also.  The  most  remains  in  the  bread  which  is  made 
startling  and  untrue  assertions  are  with  such  powder,  and  this  is  true  if 
sometimes  backed  up  by  quotations  the  ingredients  are  in  the  proper  por- 
from  distinguished  chemists  and  phy-  portion  and  the  reaction  is  complete, 
sicians,  and  those  who  detect  the  false-  So  we  can  see  that  the  articles  we  fre- 
hood  are  often  perplexed  to  understand  quently  find  in  the  newspapers,  which 
how  such  reputable  men  can  be  quoted  contain  quotations  from  physicians  as 
in  support  of  opposite  sides.  A  min-  to  the  bad  effects  of  alum  on  the  system 
ute's  consideration  of  the  chemistry  in-  and  then  give  analyses  by  prominent 
volved  in  this  particular  controversy  chemists  of  baking  powders  containing 
will,  however,  explain  how  this  may  alum,  may  be  quite  misleading  to  the 
happen.  ordinary  reader,  altho  there  are  really 
To  get  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  no  false  statements.  Similar  attacks 
makes  the  bread  porous  when  baking  made  a  few  years  ago  on  ammonium 
powder  is  used,  we  must  have  sodium  carbonate  have  practically  driven  this 
bicarbonate  and  an  acid.  The  sub-  from  the  market,  altho  there  is  no  rea- 
stance  used  as  the  acid  must  be  a  solid,  son  to  think  that  it  is  a  harmful  ingre- 
must  not  attack  the  soda  when  mixed  dient  in  baking  powder  when  used  in 
with  it  dry,  and  must  be  very  weak  and  small  quantity.  Of  course,  nothing  can 
slow  in  its  action,  or  the  gas  will  escape  prevent  the  publication  of  such  articles, 
too  rapidly  in  baking  and  the  bread  will  but  the  safe  and  proper  function  of  leg- 
fall.  The  two  substances  most  com-  islation  in  such  cases  is  to  compel  all 
monly  used  in  baking  powders  for  this  kinds  of  food  to  be  correctly  labeled, 
purpose  are  acid  potassium  tartrate  and  then  if  any  one,  whether  from  prej- 
(cream  of  tartar)  and  alum,  the  former  udice,  from  experience  of  their  effects 
being  very  dear  and  the  latter  very  on  his  health  or  from  the  arguments  of 
cheap.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  press,  wishes  to  avoid  certain  sub- 
and  moisture  either  of  these  will  react  stances  in  his  food,  he  can  do  so. 
with  the  soda,  giving  off  the  desired  car-  «^ 
bonic  acid  gas  in  bubbles,  and  leaving  a  The  extraordinary  re- 
newly  formed   salt   in   the   bread.      If  i!'^'f''"°"    quirements    of    Judge 

r  .      .       •             1,1               1      .  •  on    Each  Side      ^^                     ,          .    V          P 

cream  of  tartar  is  used  the  product  is  so-  Hungers     injunction 

dium     potassium     tartrate      (Rochelle  against  the  union  teamsters  on  strike  in 

salt).^    If  alum  is  used  the  products  are  Omaha  has  provoked  retaliation  in  kind, 

aluminum  hydroxide  and  sodium  sul-  Upon   the   application   of   two  or  three 

phate  (Glauber's  salt).     The  products  unions,  the  judge  of  a  State  court  has 

in  both  cases  are  chemicals   which  are  granted    an    equally    severe    injunction 

used  as  medicines  in  larger  doses  and  aimed  at  the  Business  Men's  Association, 

neither  can  be  considered  a  desirable  which  was  recently  formed  to  resist  the 

addition  to  bread,  but  which  is  the  less  demands  of  organized  labor.    Boycotting 

harmful  is  still  a  point — not  to  dispute  and  discrimination  and  intimidation  are 
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forbidden  in  this  order  to  associated  em-    professor  of  sociology  in  any  American 
ployers   not   less   plainly   than   they   are    college.    The  problems  of  the  South  dif- 
forbidden   in  Judge   Munger's  order  to     fer  in  character  and  detail  from  many  of 
the  organized  workingmen.     That  is  to    the    problems    of    dependence    and    de- 
sav.    the    associated    employers    are    re-    linquency  at  the  North.     The  South  has 
strained  from  boycotting  or  discriminat-    no  such  problem,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
ing  against  any  employer  for  using  union    the  City  of  New  York,  in^which  300,000 
labor,    from   causing   any    employer    by    inhabitants   are   crowded   together  on  a 
intimidation    to    join    their    association,    square  mile,  and  in  which  the  tenement 
from  imposing  fines  upon  members  for    house   question   is  a  vital   element;   but 
violating  an  agreement  designed  to  pre-    with  its  negroes  and  its  poor  whites  it 
vent  the  employment  of  union  men,  from    has  problems  of  poverty  and  destitution 
paying  out  any  money  in  an  attempt  to    in   another  form.     The   introduction   of 
break  up  labor  unions,  and  from  offering    factories   into  the   South,   however,   has 
bribes  to  union  officers.     It  does  not  ap-    brought  to  the  front  a  question  which  is 
pear  that  the  employers  have  undertaken    being  vigorously  agitated  in  the  North- 
to  do  any  of  these  things,  but  the  pro-    ern  States — namely,  that  of  child-labor, 
hibition  is  reasonable,  if  the  conduct  of     Several    sessions    were    devoted    to    this 
the  parties  to  a  labor  controversy  is  to    topic  at  Atlanta.    Already  several  South- 
be   regulated   only   by    injunctions.      In    ern  States,  such  as  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
restraining  these  employers  from  import-    Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Kentucky, 
ing  workmen   into  the   State  and   from     South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  have  adopt- 
"  bringing  any  other  injunction  suits  or    ed   laws   with    reference   to    child-labor, 
actions,"  however,  the  order  would  go    Six  Southern   States  have  passed  laws 
altogether  too  far  if  it  were  not  added    on  this  subject  during    the    past    year, 
that  these  acts  are  prohibited  when  com-    Children  under  ten  years  of  age  are  pro- 
mitted  "  in  pursuance  of  any  plan  to  de-    tected  from  employment  in  Alabama  and 
stroy  labor  organizations."     Men  cannot    South   Carolina.      Arkansas   and   North 
lawfullv   be   prevented    from    procuring    Carolina  fix  the  age  limit  at  twelve.   Still 
and  employing  non-union  labor,  especial-    another  step   needs  to   be   taken   in  the 
ly  when  union  labor  has  been  withdrawn    South    for    the    protection  of  children, 
from  their  industries.     Nor  can  they  be    The  young  delinquents  must  be  removed 
prevented  from  appealing  to  the  courts,     from  the  corrupting  influences  of  asso- 
But  if  their  purpose  were  to  destroy  labor    ciation   of  older   criminals   in   jails  and 
unions  rather  than  to  maintain  their  in-     stockades.      This    is    the    most    painful 
dustries  and  enforce  justice,  their  con-    aspect   of   Southern   prisons.      There   is 
duct  might  properly  become  the  subject    urgent   need   of   reformatories   for  chil- 
of  legal  investigation.    On  the  whole,  we     dren,  both  white  and  colored,   in  every 
do   not   see  that   the  Omaha  employers     State  in  the  South.    The  Prison  Reform 
have    reasonable   ground    for   complaint    Association   of   Louisiana   has  been   or- 
against  this  injunction.     But  we  should    ganized  but  five  years,  but  in  that  time 
prefer  to  see  the  controversy  settled  with-    it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
out  the  use  of  an  injunction  on  either    abolition  of  the  convict-lease  system,  the 
side.     If  the  laws  are  violated,  let  those    placing  of  the  penitentiary  under  State 
who   violate   them   be   punished   by   the    control,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  a  boys' 
ordinary  legal  procedure  for  their  crimes     reformatory,  and  the  building  of  a  new 
or  misdemeanors,  and  not  for  contempt    jail  in  New  Orleans.    As  a  result  of  the 
of  court.  abandonment  of  the  convict-lease  system 

^  in   Louisiana   the  mortalitv   of   convicts 

Child  Labor' in  ^  ^^  ^  National  Confer-  has  been  reduced  one-third.  The  good 
the  South  ^"^^  ^^  Charities  and  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Prison 
Correction  met  in  At-  Reform  Association  of  Louisiana  shows 
lanta  last  week.  Associated  charity  and  the  importance  of  having  prison  associa- 
settlement  work  and  other  new  forms  tions  and  voluntary  supervision  or  in- 
of  charitable  inquiry  and  efifort  have  all  spection  of  penal  institutions  in  every 
sprung  into  being  in  recent  years.  State.  With  the  abolition  of  the  lease 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a    system,  the  South  would  be  in  excellent 
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condition  to  apply  the  principle  of  con- 
ditional liberation  for  convicts,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  twenty-six  of  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States. 

It  amazes  ns  that  Dr. 
Parkhurst  should  have 
called  the  negroes 
*'  niggers  "  in  his  sermon  of  last  Sun- 
day, and  should  have  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  negroes  accept  and  use 
the  term.  **  I  call  them  niggers/'  said  he, 
"  because  that  it  what  they  call  them- 
selves." If  that  is  Dr.  Parkhurst's  ob- 
servation, it  would  seem  that  he 
knows  only  the  illiterate,  ignorant 
negroes,  who  have  accepted  the  designa- 
tion from  hostile  and  contemptuous  white 
men.  We  have  heard  multitudes  of  in- 
telligent negroes  speak  in  private  and  in 
public  and  they  never  use  the  term 
nigger.  We  have  read  many  of  their 
books  and  newspapers,  and  we  have 
never  seen  any  form  but  negro.  The 
only  difference  among  them  is  whether 
to  write  the  word  with  a  small  letter  or 
a  capital.  He  says  the  two  colors  will 
never  be  assimilated.  Well,  what  of  it? 
If  they  do  not  want  to  assimilate  nobody 
asks  them  to.  All  we  ask  is  fair  and 
equal  opportunities  and  treatment.  Dr. 
Hillis,  in  a  sermon  last  Sunday,  spoke  in 
line  with  the  traditions  of  Plymouth 
Church,  when  he  combated  the  late  ut- 
terances of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Dr.  Ly- 
man Abbott,  which  have  made  them 
'*  the  most  popular  Northern  men  among 
the  old  leaders  of  the  South."  He  is 
astonished  to  see  "  some  of  our  great 
leaders  losing  all  faith  in  the  equality  of 
the  races  and  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
white  and  black,  brown  and  yellow 
alike."  There  is  no  negro  problem  in 
the  North,  he  says,  because  we  let  every 
man  find  his  own  level,  and  our  laws  give 
all  an  equal  chance. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  its  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, that  the  annual  loss  from  forest 
fires  is  above  $25,000,000.  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  the  present  year  will 
show  an  exceptional  loss  reaching  near- 
ly or  quite  double  those  figures.  Last 
year,  within  two  weeks,  over  $12,000,- 


Forest 

Fires 


000  worth  of  timber  and  property  was 
destroyed  by  forest  fires  in  the  two 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
alone.  This  year  the  loss  from  fires  in 
the  Adirondack  region  reached  certain- 
ly $10,000,000,  and  probably  much 
more.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  re- 
cently undertaken  a  thorough  study  of 
the  fire  problem,  hoping  to  show  that 
these  terrible  losses  are  not  inevitable. 
The  whole  country  has  been  divided 
into  districts,  and  these  have  been  as- 
signed to  investigating  agents.  These 
agents  will  study  the  local  dangers  as 
well  as  general  danger,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  co-operate  with  the  Warden 
Systems  of  the  States  and  the  railroad 
protective  systems.  As  soon  as  each 
section  is  thoroughly  studied,  and  the 
problem  well  understood,  the  Bureau 
will  suggest  forest-fire  legislation  req- 
isite  to  the  case  in  hand.  At  the 
same  time  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  large  owners  of  tree 
lands  to  establish  economic  methods 
of  forest  cutting  and  forest  growing. 
The  forest  industry  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
affecting  our  people.  It  is  true  that 
coal  has  largely  displaced  wood  as  fuel ; 
but,  according  to  the  census,  more  than 
half  of  our  population  is  still  burning 
wood  for  fuel.  The  uses  of  wood  are 
consantly  increasing.  Wood  pulp  and 
cellulose  make  large  drains  on  forest 
resources.  Mr.  Fernow  estimates  that 
each  family  in  the  United  States  uses 
up  on  an  average,  each  year,  the  prod- 
uct of  at  least  fifty  acres  of  forest — 
most  of  it  in  ways  to  them  unconscious- 
ly affecting  the  w^ood  industry.  Nearly 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
vested in  the  mere  exploiting  of  the 
lumber  business ;  and  another  nine 
hundred  millions  are  employed  in  man- 
ufactures which  largely  rely  upon 
wood.  And  yet  very  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  tree,  as  cut  in  the  forest,  is 
wasted.  The  protection  and  preserva- 
ion  of  our  forests  is  now  vital  to  na- 
tional prosperity. 

Tu  V  \.fe  Iri  this  country  we  un- 
The  Kishmeff        ,  ,  ,  -^      .-  ,         , 

,-  derstand  how  a  wild  and 

Massacre 

unreasonmg  passion  can 
extend   over   an   ignorant   community 
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and  lead  to  the  cruelest  violence,  for  we 
have  seen  it,  but  not  involving  so  many 
victims  as  the  massacres  of  Armenians 
in  Turkey  or  of  Jews  in  Russia.  Those 
pious  Russian  Christians  actually  be- 
lieve that  for  their  passover  the  Jews 
want  Christian  blood,  and  that  they 
catch  and  kill  a  Christian  child;  and 
when  the  rumor  spreads  that  some  child 
is  missing  they  rise  in  crazy  wrath  and 
murder  and  torture  the  innocent  Jews 
without  mercy.  We  can  do  nothing 
about  it,  further  than  Secretary  Hay  did 
in  the  case  of  Rumania,  when  he  pro- 
tested that  such  persecutions  drive 
thousands  of  exiles  to  this  country  and 
strain  to  the  limit  the  power  of  our  peo- 
ple to  give  aid  or  to  find  work  for  their 
support.  These  present  massacres  are 
in  Bessarabia,  a  Russian  province  on 
the  border  of  Rumania,  where  the  same 
conditions  and  hatreds  prevail.  There 
race  hatred  and  religious  hatred  are 
united.  Think  of  it — religious  hatred 
where  we  ought  to  have  religious  love ; 
hatred  for  those  of  the  race  and  religion 
in  which  our  Lord  lived,  for  the  people 
of  the  blood  of  Peter,  James,  John,  Paul 
and  Mary,  whose  names  we  bear!  We 
may  now  expect  another  flood  of  forced 
immigrants,  exiles  rather,  such  as  came 
here  after  the  massacres  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Our  prosperous  Jewish  com- 
munities will  readily  give  what  aid  they 
need,  but  they  demand  that  the  Jews 
of  Russia  and  Rumania  be  allowed  to 
live  in  peace  at  home.  We  condemn 
the  conditions  that  breed  such  mas- 
sacres, just  as  in  the  Italian  Chamber 
a  Minister  condemned  the  uncivilized 
ignorance  which  allowed  the  lynching 
of  Italians  in  this  country.  The  mother 
of  Emperor  William  is  credited  with 
the  story  of  a  man  who  rushed  out  of 
his  shop  and  struck  down  a  Jew  who 
was  passing.  He  was  arrested  and 
asked  by  the  Magistrate  why  he  com- 
mitted the  assault.  "  The  man  be- 
longed," he  replied,  "  to  the  people  who 
killed  my  Blessed  Lord."  "  But  that," 
said  the  Magistrate,  "  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago."  "  Perhaps  so," 
was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  vesterday." 

We  accept  the  explanation — everybody 
accepts   the   explanation — which    Russia 


makes,  that  she  was  not  reoccupying 
iNewchwang,  but  was  only  moving  some 
troops  through  the  city,  where  they  tem- 
porarily halted.  Nevertheless  we  do  not 
believe  that  Russia  intends  to  evacuate 
Manchuria.  She  has  a  fresh  chance  of 
making  trouble  in  the  nearer  East,  for 
Burgaria  has  a  new  Ministry  which  is 
anti-Russian,  and  perhaps  less  willing  to 
try  to  restrain  the  Macedonian  revolu- 
tionists. 

Thus  we  read  in  a  leading  Presby- 
terian paper : 

"  The  *  Brief  Statement '  is  no  more  the  au- 
thorized creed  of  the  Church  than  is  this  copy 
of  The  Presbyterian  Journal.  The  Presbyteries 
have  not  passed  upon  it,  nor  have  they  been 
asked  to.  It  has  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  so  has  the  anti-tobacco  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  Portland  eleven  years  ago." 

Exactly;  the  Brief  Statement,  commonly 
called  the  new  Presbyterian  Creed,  has 
no  binding  authority.  But  how  much 
authority  has  the  old  creed  as  now  re- 
vised? Practically  not  a  bit  more,  in- 
deed, much  less.  In  this  case  the  new 
is  better. 

It  is  worse  than  ridiculous  to  enact 
a  law  that  cannot  be  enforced.  Such  a 
law  is  that  now  signed  by  Governor 
Penn3''packer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
known  as  the  "  press  muzzier."  Sen- 
ator Quay  and  his  tribe  have  enacted 
the  law  to  forbid  the  cartoons  which 
they  do  not  like.  But  the  cartoons  con- 
tinue in  the  best  of  the  daily  papers  of 
the  State,  and  are  not  at  all  toned  down 
to  meaningless  innocuousness.  There 
is  a  crop  of  trials  already  assured,  if  the 
law  is  to  be  anything  but  a  farce. 

It  is  a  startling  announcement  that 
after  this  year  Greek  will  not  be  required 
for  admission  to  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  University.  It  seems  in- 
evitable, and  yet  we  cannot  but  regret 
it,  and  we  doubt  if  the  product  will  be 
as  good.  It  is  a  pity  if  scholars  are  not 
expected  to  know  something  of  the  lan- 
guage which  gave  us  literature  of  the 
two  most  important  things  in  all  human 
history,  civilization  and  the  Christian 
religion. 


INSURANCE 


Buro^lary  Insurance 

There  is  something  very  comfortable 
about  all  forms  of  insurance.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  burglary  in- 
surance. You  do  not  have  to  die  to  win ; 
you  only  have  to  get  robbed.  A  man 
begins  life  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  poor, 
and  saves  his  money,  putting  it  carefully 
into  an  old  stocking  or  elsewhere,  or  he 
buys  diamonds  or  other  treasures,  and 
if  he  takes  out  a  policy  of  burglary  in- 
surance, he  does  not  need  to  sit  up  nights 
fearing  lest  thieves  should  boldly  drive 
up  to  his  dwelling  with  vans  or 
break  through  the  doors  or  win- 
dows of  his  house  and  sweep  away 
the  accumulations  of  many  long  years  of 
incessant  toil.  He  simply  pays  his  pol- 
icy premiums  and  turns  all  worry  of  this 
kind  over  to  the  insurance  company  con- 
cerned. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  statement  that  "  the  burglar 
is  not  always  a  burgling  "  is  founded  on 
fact;  still  there  is  always  the  menace.  If 
the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
at  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he 
would  have  watched  and  not  have  suf- 
fered his  house  to  be  broken  through,  nor 
would  burglary  insurance  then  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  because  the  astute  burglar 
always  comes  when  he  is  not  expected 
that  we  are  subject  to  the  danger  against 
which  the  burglary  insurance  policy  is 
taken  out. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  annual 
expense  for  locks,  bolts  and  other  sup- 
posititious safeguards  against  burglars 
by  far  exceeds  the  grand  total  amount  of 
their  nefarious  income  derived  from  their 
business.  But  there  are  nevertheless  few 
of  us  who  feel  like  designedly  leaving 
our  doors  unprovided  with  locks  or  our 
windows  invitingly  left  unguarded,  as 
if  to  say  to  the  professional  or  amateur 
burglar,  "  Come  in  and  help  yourself." 

Of  course,  if  a  householder  carries  a 
heavy  line  of  burglary  insurance  in  first- 
class  companies  and  has  no  heirlooms, 
the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  replaced, 
a  burglary  now  and  then  would  be  al- 
most as  desirable  as  a  good  fire.  Were 
it  not  for  conventional  reasons,  in  such 
cases  advantageous  arrangements  might 


be  made  with  a  burglar  in  good  profes- 
sional standing  to  rob  a  given  house  at 
a  given  time,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
the    burglary    insurance    collected    one 
might    refurnish    with   new    things    the 
places  so  conveniently  made  vacant  for 
him.     There  are,  however,  certain  need- 
ful limitations  as  to  burglary  insurance 
from     the    insurance   company's   stand- 
point.     No    insurance    company    could' 
write  a  policy  of  burglary  or,  indeed,, 
any  other  kind  for,  let  us  say,  five  or  ten. 
dollars,  or  whatever  the  stipulated  pre- 
mium may  be,  and  then  pay  out  the  value 
of  the  goods  insured,  except  according 
to  the  law  of  averages,  which  is  supposed, 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  company.     When 
this  average  is  found  to  be  against  the 
company  the  rate  of  premium  is  neces- 
sarily increased. 

If  a  man  is  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
things  with  which  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  possible  for  him  to  surround  him- 
self, they  must  be  in  his  home  and  not  in 
the  vaults  of  a  safe  deposit  or  storage 
company.  The  same  is  true  of  the  price- 
less trinkets  that  belong  to  some  women. 
If  these  ornaments  are  not  at  hand  to 
be  worn  at  pleasure,  they  might  as  well 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  jeweler  who  made 
them  attractive  as  baubles.  Burglary  in- 
surance, under  terms  that  may  be  agreed 
upon,  protects  owners  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  chattels  by  means  of  a  money 
payment  under  certain  conditions  cover- 
ing the  value  of  property  that  may  be 
stolen.  It  is  essentially  a  modern  evolu- 
tion that  has  come  about  because  of  a 
necessity  in  our  day  that  calls  for  just 
such  protection  as  it  furnishes. 

Insurance  statistics  show  that  women 
live  longer  than  men.  For  instance,  in 
Germanly  only  413  out  of  1,000  males 
reach  the  age  of  fifty  years,  while  more 
than  500  out  of  1,000  females  reach  that 
age.  In  the  United  States  are  are  2,583 
female  to  1,398  centenarians.  In  France 
of  10  centenarians  7  are  women  and  only 
3  men.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  21 
centenarians  16  are  women.  It  would 
seem  that  men  need  personal  insurance 
far  more  than  do  women. 
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The   Iron    and    Steel  Industry 

Those  who  study  the  course  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  have  observed 
that  on  May  ist  and  in  the  month  of 
April  the  pig  iron  output  record  was 
broken  again.  On  May  ist  the  weekly 
capacity  of  pig  iron  furnaces  in  blast  was 
383,897  tons,  or  7,321  tons  more  than  on 
April  1st,  when  the  capacity  reported  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures of  our  best  authority,  The  Iron  Age, 
which  also  shows  that  the  entire  output 
in  this  country  for  April  was  1,646,042 
tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  20,000,000 
tons  per  annum.  For  the  year  ending 
with  April  the  product  was  about  18, 
250,000  tons.  Altho  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion had  never  been  so  high,  it  did  not 
equal  the  rate  of  consumption,  for  the 
stocks  on  hand  (small  on  both  dates) 
were  lower  on  May  1st  than  they  were 
a  month  earlier.  And  in  addition  we  had 
used  about  60,000  tons  of  imported  pig. 

These  statistics  have  weight  with  those 
who  have  learned  to  regard  the  condition 
of    this  industry  as    the    barometer    of 
trade.  They  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarkable  official  re- 
port of  imports.    While  our  own  output 
(which  exceeded  last  year  the  combined 
product  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany) 
has  been  growing,  our  imports  have  rap- 
idly   increased.       Comparing    the    nine 
months  ending  with  March  with  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  preceding  year, 
we  see  that  pig  iron  imports  have  risen 
from  y6,y2^  tons  to    725,270,  those    of 
steel  billets  and  similar  products   from 
41,370,000  pounds   to  657,597,000,   and 
those  of  steel   rails  from  3,262  tons  to 
92,889.    In  the  nine  months  ending  with 
last    March    we    imported    $22,377,000 
worth    of    these  products,  against  only 
$3,435,000  worth  in  the  nine  months  of 
the  year  before;  and  $38,691,000  worth 
of  all   iron   and   steel   products,  against 
$17,901,000  in  1902  (nine  months),  $13,- 
496,000  in  1901,  and  $8,621,000  in  1899. 
The  meaning  of  this  import  trade  is  that 
even  with  an  unprecedented  output  our 
furnaces  and  steel  works  have  been  un- 
able to  supply  the    country's    demands. 
Consumers  who  could  not  wait  several 
months    for    deliveries    here    have    been 
forced  to  buy  abroad.      Railway  conges- 
tion has  tended  to  stimulate  such  buying 


and  to  raise  the  prices  of  furnace  prod- 
ucts. These  prices  will  probably  recede. 
The  whole  range  of  iron  and  steel  prices 
is  abnormally  high.  Continued  increase 
of  output  will  cause  a  reduction,  but  a 
reasonable  decline  will  not  indicate  any 
alarming  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
industry  or  of  the  country's  general 
trade. 

William  H.  Porter  (Vice-Presi- 
dent) was  last  week  elected  President 
of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  of  New 
York.  He  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  in  1861,  was  educated  at  the  Acad- 
emy in  Saratoga  Springs,  and  was  for 
eight  years  with  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Bank,  of  this  city.  He  was  then  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Chase,  and  in 
1899  became  Vice-President  of  the 
Chemical.  Francis  Halpin,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Chemical  for 
34  years,  and  was  made  Cashier  five 
years  ago,  still  retains  that  position. 
The  Directors  are  Frederic  W.  Ste- 
vens, W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Augustus 
D.  Juilliard,  George  G.  De  Witt,  Rob- 
ert Walton  Goelet  and  William  H. 
Porter.  The  Chemical  Bank  was  es- 
tablished in  1824.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$300,000,  its  surplus  fund  and  undi- 
vided profits  are  $7,409,253,  and  its  de- 
posits $28,892,708.52. 

.  .  .  .Vice-President  David  Willcox 
was  last  week  elected  president  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  in  place 
of  Robert  M.  Olyphant,  resigned.  Mr. 
Willcox  was  born  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  in 
1849,  ^"d  was  graduated  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1872,  being  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  After  graduating  from  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  he  became  a  student  in 
the  office  of  Miller,  Peet  &  Opdyke,  or,  as 
it  is  now  called,  Opdyke,  Willcox  & 
Bristow.  Since  1894  Mr.  Willcox  has 
been  general  counsel  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company  and  he  has  been  vice- 
president  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
is  therefore  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  company's  affairs.  His  e^^ction  gives 
thorough  satisfaction.  Mr.  Olyphant  be- 
comes chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  remains  a  director. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Amer.  Express  Co.,  ^3.00  per  share,  payable 
July  ist. 
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,-     _-  .    .         An  interestlner  con- 

Mr.  Hanna  and  the       ,  ,        ^   . 

-^,  .     -,  .  troversv  has  arisen 

Ohio  Convention  .        ^.  .•'  ,, 

.  in    Ohio    over    the 

question  whether  the  coming  Repub- 
hcan  convention  in  that  State  should 
call  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  1904.  Intimate  political  friends 
of  Senator  Hanna  expressed  in  the 
press  their  objections  to  such  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Foraker 
urged  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
this  indorsement,  and  a  great  majority 
of  the  Ohio  newspapers  agree  with 
him.  This  was  the  situation  when  Sen- 
ator Hanna,  on  the  23d  inst.,  published 
over  his  signature  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  objections  to  the  action  pro- 
posed : 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely 
proper  for  this  convention  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  one  to  be  chosen  in  1904,  and 
upon  which  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting and  expressing  the  sentiment  in  our 
State  for  any  candidate. 

"  It  would  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  these  conclusions  are  in  no  way  influenced 
by  any  personal  desires  or  ambitions  of  my 
own.  I  have  often  stated,  both  privately  and 
publicly,  that  I  am  not  and  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

"  On  account  of  my  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
further  fact  that  this  year  I  am  supposed  to 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  results  in  Ohio  as 
bearing  upon  my  re-election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  it  would  be  presumed  that  I 
might  have  some  influence  as  to  the  policy  or 
action  of  the  State  Convention  this  year  in 
national  affairs.  In  that  connection,  if  such  a 
resolution  were  adopted,  it  would  seem  ap- 
parent that  whatever  that  influence  might  be  it 
had  been  exerted  in  a  direction  which  would 
cause  just  criticism  on  the  part  of  any  other 
person  who  might  aspire  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the    Republican    nomination    for    President    in 


T904.  For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  lesolution." 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Foraker  re- 
marked that  the  issue  had  been  precipi- 
tated by  Senator  Flanna's  friends,  and 
must  now  be  met  in  the  convention. 
Senator  Hanna,  according  to  his  own 
repeated  statements,  he  added,  war  not 
in  the  field,  a  great  majority  of  the  Ohio 
Republicans  wanted  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
they  would  be  placed  in  a  false  attitude 
if  the  convention  should  fail  to  pass  a 
resolution  calling  for  his  nomination. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Jhree  days  of  rest  in 
the  Northwest  Yosemite  Park,  where 
he  passed  the  nights  in 
the  open  air  without  the  shelter  of  a 
tent,  greatly  refreshed  the  President. 
Coming  out  on  the  i8th,  his  coach  broke 
the  record  for  the  drive  from  the  canon 
to  his  train  at  Raymond,  covering  the 
69  miles  in  10  hours.  His  route  there- 
after passed  through  Reno  and  Carson 
(in  Nevada),  Colfax,  Sacramento  and 
Redding  (in  California),  and  northward 
to  the  cities  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  ex-Senator 
Simon,  of  Oregon,  asserted  not  long  ago 
that  the  President  had  discriminated 
against  him  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments because  he  was  a  Jew.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt appears  to  have  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  said  in  his  speech  at  Salem : 

"  Fundamentally  in  this  country  we  are  free 
from  the  dreadful  curse  of  religious  hatred  and 
persecution  which  has  worked  so  much  evil  in 
times  past  in  the  world  at  large.  We  realize 
that  a  corner  stone  in  the  building  of  this  Gov- 
ernment must  be  not  only  religious  toleration 
before  the  law,  but  a  genuine  religious  tolera- 
tion among  ourselves.  We  in  America  are  to 
be  held  thrice  blessed  that  the  chance  for  ani- 
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mosity  between  Jew  and  Gentile  or  between 
Christian  sects  has  become  infinitesimal  to  the 
vanishing  point." 

And  at  the  banquet  in  Portland  the 
President  sent  for  Rabbi  Wise  and  kept 
him  by  his  side  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  Simon's  charges 
appear  to  have  caused  no  political  defec- 
tion among  the  Republican  Hebrews  of 
the  Northwest.  On  his  way  to  the  sta- 
tion in  Salem,  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  a  little 
girl,  an  invalid,  lying  upon  a  stretcher  at 
the  curbing.  He  stopped  his  carriage, 
alighted  and  kissed  her.  At  Portland 
there  was  seen  in  the  grand  parade  a  re- 
markable human  flag,  composed  of  400 
girls,  some  in  red,  some  in  white,  and 
some  in  blue,  whose  fine  marching  gave 
to  the  eye  a  picture  of  the  national  ban- 
ner. In  the  City  Park,  where  the  Presi- 
dent laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  monument 
in  memory  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition, 12,000  school  children,  each  wav- 
ing a  flag,  were  massed  upon  seats  ar- 
ranged for  effective  display.  In  all  these 
Northwestern  cities  the  processions  that 
greeted  the  President  contained  organi- 
zations of  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans and  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  Philippines.  These  and  the  Grand 
Army  men  suggested  much  that  the 
President  said  in  his  brief  speeches.  At 
Tacoma  (on  the  226.)  General  Funston 
was  one  of  the  city's  guests.  It  was 
there,  in  Wright  Park,  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt spoke  at  length  in  behalf  of  a  larger 
navy  as  ''  the  main  prop  of  a  good  for- 
eign policy."  He  earnestly  believed,  he 
said,  and  he  hoped  with  all  his  heart,  that 
there  would  always  be  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  other  Powders ;  but  he 
wished  this  peace  ''  to  come  to  us  not  as 
a  favor  granted  in  contempt,  but  to  be 
the  kind  of  peace  that  comes  to  the  just 
man  armed,  the  peace  that  we  can  claim 
as  a  matter  of  right."  The  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  by  daring  to  fight  had 
forever  assured  a  national  peace  for  the 
Republic.  "  Peace  came  to  us  for  all 
time,"  said  he,  "  because  you  dared  to 
fight ;  and  the  people  who  in  your  day 
called  for  peace  at  any  price,  if  they  had 
had  their  own  way  would  have  doomed 
us  to  generations  of  struggle,  to  genera- 
tions of  war."  So  also  the  soldiers  of 
1898  and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing  had    given    the    nation    an    assured 


position  such  as  it  could  have  acquired 
in  no  other  way. 

'■  You  made  it  infinitely  less  liable,  not  more 
liable,  that  we  should  ever,  for  instance,  have 
serious  trouble  with  any  nation  as  to  the  ]\Ion- 
roe  Doctrine. 

"  Our  interests  in  the  trade  that  goes  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  are  such,  our  positions  of 
command  in  reference  to  that  ocean  are  such, 
that  we  must  have  a  decisive  say  in  its  future. 
We  can  only  have  that  say  in  peace  by  building 
up  an  adequate  navy. 

"  If  we  fail  to  build  an  adequate  navy  then 
some  time  some  great  Power,  throwing  off  the 
restraint  of  international  morality,  will  take 
some  step  against  us,  relying  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  our  navy.  I  know  my  countrymen, 
and  I  know  that  in  such  cases  they  would  fight 
anyhow,  and,  therefore,  in  your  own  interest. 
I  ask  you  to  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  fight  with 
the  odds  against  you.  Above  all,  by  preparing 
sufficiently,  obviate  all  need  whatever  of  fight- 
ing at  all.  The  surest  guaranty  of  peace  is  an 
adequate  navy." 

After  this  address  the  President  was  es- 
corted by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
and  the  Commanderies  of  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  to  the  site  of  the  new  Masonic 
Temple,  where  he  laid  the  cornerstone. 
In  Seattle  he  predicted  that  Alaska 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
populous  States  of  the  Union,  support- 
ing before  the  end  of  the  century  as  many 
people  as  are  now  living  on  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. 

In  the  Field  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the 
of  Labor  Present  week  a  contest  of  a 
very  serious  character  be- 
tween the  builders  in  New  York  and 
their  organized  employees  appeared  to  be 
at  hand.  Owing  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
100,000  workmen  of  the  building  trades 
were  idle  last  week ;  the  closing  of  the 
lumber  yards  in  Brooklyn  (those  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  having  been  closed 
for  some  time)  would  increase  the  num- 
ber, it  was  thought,  by  70,000.  On  the 
side  of  the  employers  there  has  been 
formed  by  800  delegates,  representing  34 
trade  organizations  and  $500,000,000  of 
capital,  a  protective  association  whose 
purpose,  its  officers  say,  is  not  to  oppress 
unions  or  to  oppose  the  organization  of 
labor,  but  to  defend  the  building  industry 
against  unreasonable  exactions,  the 
"  tyranny  of  walking  delegates,"  and  the 
quarrels  between  unions  or  branches  of 
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unions.  The  builders  have  suffered  by 
reason  of  a  long  quarrel  between  two 
unions  of  carpenters  and  because  of  dis- 
putes between  branches  of  unions  con- 
cerning the  assignment  of  men  to  certain 
kinds  of  work.  All  parts  of  the  industry 
are  so  closely  interwoven  that  trouble  in 
one  may  seriously  affect  all.  A  strike  of 
teamsters  has  closed  the  yards  where 
lumber  and  other  materials  are  sold ;  the 
lockout  of  12,000  ironworkers  has 
checked  the  construction  of  buildings. 
The  iron  companies  give  notice  that  they 
will  employ  non-union  labor  unless  their 
men  return  within  a  week  at  the  old 
wages.  By  the  progress  of  organization 
the  many  allied  unions  in  the  building  in- 
dustry have  acquired  so  much  power  that 
the  builders  have  decided  to  combine  for 
resistance. — Following  the  riot  on  the 
17th  there  was  no  serious  disorder 
in  Bridgeport  last  week.  On  Sun- 
day, the  24th,  cars  were  running  for  ten 
hours  in  peace.  At  the  urgent  request  or 
demand  of  prominent  citizens,  Mayor 
Mulvihill  agreed  on  the  i8th  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  or  restrain  the 
police.  Thereafter  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  the  Sheriff  labored  in  harmony  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  The  Mayor 
still  insists  that  he  did  not  prevent  the 
arrest  of  a  stone-thrower  by  sheriff's 
deputies.  He  did^  however,  direct  that 
policemen  should  not  ride  on  cars  for  the 
protection  of  motormen. — On  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  the  strikers  have  won 
a  victory.  Concessions  from  the  com- 
pany have  ended  the  long  strike  of  the 
Union  Pacific  machinists.  In  Denver  an 
impending  general  strike  has  been 
averted  by  an  agreement  involving  arbi- 
tration and  permitting  the  employment 
of  non-union  men. — To  a  score  of  strikes 
in  Chicago,  now  affecting  the  laundries, 
bakeries,  restaurants  and  other  branches 
of  business,  several  are  to  be  added,  and 
it  is  feared  that  a  rejection  of  the  demand 
of  8,000  freight-handlers  for  higher 
wages  will  cripple  the  railroad  service. — 
A  bill  requiring  the  incorporation  -of 
unions  has  been  rejected  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature. 

In  the  Lake  Lanao  dis- 
trict of  Mindanao,  the 
Moros  appear  to  have 
been  subdued  by  the  battle  at  Taraca, 
where  300  of  them     (nine    Dattos    in- 


The    Philippine 
Islands 


eluded)  were  slain;  but  there  has  been 
fighting  in  neighboring  districts  and  also 
in  Cebu.  At  Sucatlan  (in  the  Misamis 
district, west  of  Lake  Lanao),  a  campaign 
against  the  followers  of  the  insurgent 
leader,  Flores,  has  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Capt.  Clough  Overton  (West  Point, 
1888)  and  Private  Noyes,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Cavalry.  Fifty  of  these  insur- 
gents (who  are  not  Moros,  but  savage 
mountaineers)  had  been  captured  and 
were  confined  at  Sucatlan,  guarded  only 
by  Captain  Overton  and  three  of  his  men. 
They  broke  out  of  their  prison,  killed 
Overton  and  Noyes,  and  escaped.  After 
a  time  they  renewed  the  attack,  but  a 
cavalryman  named  William  Ballou  de- 
fended the  dead  and  his  one  surviving 
companion  (who  was  wounded)  until 
reinforcements  arrived. — On  Camaguin 
Island,  north  of  the  Lanao  district,  300 
insurgents  for  a  time  resisted  the  landing 
of  a  force  of  scouts,  but  were  overcome. 
— In  the  island  of  Cebu,  the  constabulary 
are  opposed  by  1,500  ladrones  and 
fanatics.  Lieutenant  Walker  and  six 
constables  were  attacked  by  a  large  party. 
Walker  and  two  of  his  men  lost  their 
lives,  but  not  until  they  had  killed  35 
of  the  ladrones.  Three  constables  were 
captured  and  afterward  murdered;  one 
escaped  to  tell  the  story. — Seiior  Mabini, 
who  was  the  head  of  Aguinaldo's  Cabinet 
and  Chief  Justice  of  his  Supreme  Court, 
died  in  Manila  recently  of  cholera.  He 
was  said  to  be  "  the  brains  "  of  the  in- 
surrection. Because  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  he  was  confined  at 
Guam  until  February  last,  when  he  was 
brought  back  to  Manila.  He  took  the 
oath  before  he  landed,  and  thereafter 
lived  in  seclusion.  A  public  funeral  was 
permitted,  and  8,000  natives  marched 
with  Mabini's  body  to  the  grave. — The 
records  of  the  Workingmen's  Union  at 
Manila  have  been  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  union's  funds 
have  been  diverted  to  improper  uses  by 
Gomez,  the  president,  who  is  also  the 
head  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  was 
recently  accused  of  supplying  money  to 
ladrones.  He  is  now  making  a  tour  of 
the  provinces,  holding  meetings  and  pur- 
suing a  course  that  closely  borders  upon 
a  violation  of  the  sedition  laws. — Dorr, 
the  proprietor,  and  O'Brien,  the  editor, 
of  Freedom,  have  been  found  not  guilty 
of  sedition,  but  have  been  convicted  of 
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libeling  Commissioner  Legarda. — Two 
seditious  plays  have  recently  been  sup- 
pressed in  Manila  by  the  Government. 
The  presentation  of  another,  in  the 
Libertad  Theater,  was  interrupted  by 
Americans  in  the  audience,  at  the  point 
where  the  heroine  threw  down  the 
American  flag,  raised  the  standard  of 
the  Katipunan  revolutionary  society,  and 
predicted  that  the  foreigners  would  soon 
be  expelled  from  the  islands.  The  Amer- 
icans drove  the  actors  from  the  stage  and 
destroyed  the  scenerv. 


ment  has  canceled  3,046  promotions 
which  were  to  take  effect  on  July  ist,  but 
which  were  in  excess  of  the  number  al- 
lowed by  law. — By  direction  of  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  the  District-Attorney  in 
New  York,  in  behalf  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  will  ask  the 
courts  to  compel  the  anthracite  coal  rail- 
road companies  to  produce  the  contracts 
and  other  papers  which  they  withheld 
from  the  Commission  at  the  recent  hear- 
ing. 


^ 


Washington 
Topics 


The  resignation  of  Algood, 
the  negro  mail  carrier  who 
was  attacked  on  his  route  in 
Tennessee  by  masked  men,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
asks   the   Civil    Service    Commission    to 
certify    another    candidate    for    appoint- 
ment to  the  place.     Inquiry  shows,  Gen- 
eral Payne  says,  that  the  lawless  act  by 
which  Algood  was  intimidated  was  not 
approved  by  the  people  living  along  the 
route.      Algood,    in    his    opinion,    could 
safely  resume  his  work.     For  some  time 
a  negro  has  been  carrier  on  a  neighbor- 
ing route. — A  curious  indication  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  South  is  seen  in  the 
experience  of  a  chambermaid  who  recent- 
ly refused  to  make  the  bed  in  the  room 
occupied  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  a 
prominent    hotel    in    Indianapolis.      She 
was  discharged  by  the  landlord.     Gifts 
from  many  parts  of  the  South  have  since 
been  sent  to  her.    In  several  cities  popu- 
lar subscriptions  have  been  started  for 
her  benefit.     From  New  Orleans  she  re- 
ceived $1,000,  from  Houston  $500.     At 
last  reports  her  income  from  such  sources 
was  about  $200  a  day.    Drawn  by  stories 
about  these  funds,  burglars  entered  her 
lodgings  on  the  226.  and  stole  such  part 
of  her  gains  as  had  not  been  placed  in 
bank. — Charles   H.   Keep,   a   lawyer,   of 
Buffalo,    has    been    appointed    Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of 
Milton  E.  Ailes,  resigned. — The  investi- 
gation in  progress  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  shown  that  under  Superin- 
tendent Machen,  recently  suspended,  the 
expenses  of  the  rural  and  municipal  free 
delivery  services  have  been  permitted  to 
exceed   the .  appropriations  by  $227,000, 
altho  the  excess  was  reported  by  him  on 
May  1st  to  be  only  $20,000.    The  Depart- 


Cuba 


The     final     clause   of   the    Piatt 
Amendment    provided    that    the 
Government  of   Cuba   should   embody 
the  requirements  of  the  Amendment  in 
a   permanent   treaty   with   the    United 
States.      In  compliance  with  this  pro- 
vision,  a   permanent  treaty,   in   which 
the  Piatt  Amendment  is  incorporated 
word  for  word,  was  signed  at  Havana 
on   the   22d   by   Minister   Squiers   and 
Senor  Zaido,  the  Cuban   Secretary  of 
State.     This  treaty  and  the  agreement 
concerning  naval  stations  may  not  be 
ratified,  it  is  said,  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Cuban  Congress,  because  many 
members  desire  to   defer  action   until 
next  winter,  when  the  fate  of  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  will  be  determined  at 
Washington.     There  will  be  a  special 
treaty  concerning  the  ownership  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines.— On  the  20th,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,      Cuba's      Independence      Day 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  island. 
In  Havana,  where  all  business  was  sus- 
pended,   the    President    reviewed    the 
policemen,   firemen,   rural   guards   and 
artillery.     The  streets  were  full  of  peo- 
ple, enjoying  the  bright  decorations  by 
day  and  the  fireworks  by  night;  and 
there    was     no     disorder.       President 
Roosevelt  sent  from  California  a  tele- 
gram of  congratulation,  to  which  Presi- 
dent Palma  responded  with  the  "warm- 
est \vishes"  for  his  "personal  happi- 
ness "   and   for  the   prosperity  of  the 
United  States  under  his  wise  adminis- 
tration.   Secretary  Root  said  in  his  dis- 
patch :  "  The  year  of  successful  admin- 
istration and  respect  for  law  has  con- 
founded   the    enemies    of    Cuba    and 
strengthened  the  courage  and  hope  of 
her  friends."     A  part  of  President  Pal- 
ma's  reply  was  as  follows: 
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"  The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  people  of  Cuba,  who,  amidst  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoy  to-day,  do  not  forget  how  much 
they  are  obliged  to  the  American  people  for 
the  share  they  took  in  helping  them  to  gain 
independence  and  freedom." 

The  anniversary  was  also  celebrated 
in  New  York  by  the  Cuban  residents 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  village  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  (N.  Y.),  where  President 
Pahna  hved  for  many  years.  Review- 
ing the  year  in  Cuba,  Minister  Quesada 
points  to  the  present  surplus  of  $3,000,- 
000  (against  $500,000  a  year  ago),  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  support  of 
the  schools  and  sanitary  work,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  the  plans  for 
building  large  hotels,  which  will  make 
the  island  one  of  the  world's  great  win- 
ter resorts. — The  Cuban-American 
League  now  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
anonymous  contribution  of  $5,000, 
which  headed  the  national  subscription 
for  starving  Cubans  before  the  Spanish 
war,  was  the  gift  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley. 

T-u    o  -.■  u     The  most  talked-of  subject 

The  British      .       t-       1        1     ,       1  • 

g      .  in    England   to-day   is   un- 

doubtedly the  Zollverein 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  a 
recent  speech  made  at  Birmingham  the 
Colonial  Secretary  brought  up  the 
question  of  a  tariff  league  among  the 
members  of  the  Empire  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  the  predominant  is- 
sue before  the  Government.  He  said 
that  on  returning  from  South  Africa 
he  had  found  the  people  discussing 
local  questions  of  little  significance.  He 
proposed  to  bring  forward  the  great 
imperialist  policy  upon  which  the  fate 
of  the  Empire  depended :  "  Whether 
we  stand  together  one  free  nation 
against  all  the  world,  or  whether  we 
shall  fall  into  separate  States,  selfishly 
seeking  their  own  interests  and  losing 
the  advantages  that  unity  alone  can 
give."  To  preserve  the  Empire,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  argued  that  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  should  be  secured.  Canada 
had  made  offers  of  exceptional  advan- 
tages, but  these  Great  Britain  had  not 
dared  to  accept  through  a  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  He  himself  was  a  free  trader, 
but  he  believed   in  a   broader   under- 


standing of  what  was  aimed  at  in  free 
trade.  Great  ])ritain,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  so  wedded  to  its  fiscal  system  that 
it  could  not  defend  its  colonies.  Such 
a  position  was  not  intended  ])y  the  pio- 
neers of  free  trade,  who,  if  they  were 
living  to-day,  would  agree  to  a  treaty 
of  preference  and  reciprocity  among 
the  members  of  the  Empire.  He  de- 
sired that  the  discussion  of  the  question 
be  left  open,  as  the  issue  was  graver  in 
its  consequences  than  any  merely  local 
dispute.  A  mistake  in  legislation  could 
be  corrected,  but  a  mistake  in  the  im- 
perial policy  was  irretrievable. 

"  There  are  two  alternatives  before  you,"  he 
said ;  "  first,  to  maintain  the  free  trade  policy  in 
all  its  severity,  altho  it  is  repudiated  by  every 
other  nation  and  your  colonies;  second,  to  in- 
sist that  we  be  not  bound  by  any  purely  tech- 
nical definition  of  free  trade.  While  we  seek 
the  one  chief  object,  the  free  interchange  of 
commerce  between  ourselves  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  will,  nevertheless,  re- 
cover our  freedom,  resume  the  power  of  nego- 
tiation, and,  if  necessary,  of  retaliation." 

Another  question  much  debated  is  the 
Education  bill.  It  Avas  supposed  after 
the  passing  of  the  measure  that  the  Op- 
position would  acquiesce  in  it  and  that 
the  threatened  "  Passive  Resistance  " 
would  not  be  acted  out..  At  the  mid- 
day service,  however,  in  the  City  Tem- 
ple on  May  14th,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  who  is  the  successor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Parker  and  may  be  said 
to  voice  the  determination  of  the  Non- 
conformists, announced  his  adhesion  to 
the  "  Passive  Resistance  "  movement. 
This  movement  is  simply  a  determina- 
tion to  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  which 
would  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  bill.  Again  on  Sunday,  May 
23d,  labor  took  sides  with  the  Non- 
conformists against  the  bill.  Crowds 
of  people  met  in  Hyde  Park  to  de- 
nounce the  measure,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  from  300,000  to  500,000  persons 
listened  to  the  speeches  there  during 
the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Kishineff  According  to  the  state- 
Massacre  "^'^"tJ^^  Lord  Cranborne, 
the  British  Under  For- 
eign Secretary,  the  number  of  Jews  killed 
in  Bessarabia  was  about  100,  which  is 
double  the  number  given  out  officially  at 
St.   Petersburg.     The  Russian  estimate 
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makes  the  number  of  killed  45,  and  the  ^j^^  Turkish  Force  ^^^  maps  commonly 
wounded  424.  The  President  of  the  .  aik«„;  show  Albania  as  a 
Alliance  Israelite,  m  Pans,  declares  that  narrow  strip  of  tern- 
4,000  Jewish  families  were  ruined  in  the  tory  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  bounded  on 
Kishineff  massacre,  and  that  the  total  the  north  by  Montenegro,  on  the  south 
damage  caused  was  about  8,000,000  by  Greece,  and  on  the  east  by  Old  Servia 
francs.  General  von  Raaben,  Governor  (Kossovo)  and  Macedonia.  In  fact, 
of  Kishineff,  has  been  removed,  but  ap-  however,  Albania,  or  at  least  Albanian 
parently  only  to  be  placed  in  another  po-  predominance,  takes  a  turn  at  the  top  and 
sition  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  runs  well  into  the  plain  of  Kossovo,  al- 
The  chief  of  police  has  also  been  dis-  most  up  to  the  Servian  frontier.  The 
missed  for  failing  to  suppress  the  riots,  military  problem  of  the  Turks  is  a  seri- 
but  whether  any  genuine  punishment  has  ous  one:  the  subjection  of  a  hardy,  well 
been  dealt  to  him  does  not  appear.  The  armed  race  of  Highlanders  who  count 
Jew^s  have  filed  many  claims  for  damages  50,000  to  100,000  fighting  men,  and  who 
against  the  ex-Governor  and  other  au-  at  the  first  sign  of  success  could  expand 
thorities.  The  cases  against  von  Raaben  into  something  like  300,000.  The  Al- 
will  be  tried  by  the  Senate  and  the  other  banians  have  no  artillery,  but  the  country 
cases  in  the  lower  courts.  M.  Davido-  is  so  rugged  that  only  a  few  mountain 
vitch,  who  is  the  investigating  magistrate  batteries  can  be  used  by  the  Turkish 
at  Kishineff,  was  himself  formerly  ac-  troops.  The  scene  of  the  present  disturb- 
tive  in  an  Anti-Jewish  campaign,  and  is  ances  in  European  Turkey  falls  pretty 
said  to  be  liberating  the  guilty  persons  well  within  the  area  covered  by  the  third 
and  to  be  impeding  the  action  of  justice,  of  the  seven  great  army  corps,  or  ordus, 
Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  into  which  Turkey  is  divided.  This  ordii 
to  this  country,  is  incensed  at  the  attitude  has  its  headquarters  at  Salonika,  and  its 
taken  by  Americans  in  the  affair.  He  territorial  district  includes  Albania,  Old 
lays  the  blame  upon  the  Jews  themselves,  Servia,  Macedonia  and  Smyrna.  It  is 
who,  he  says,  refuse  to  engage  in  agricul-  divided  into  five  divisions  of  Nizains  and 
ture  and  as  money  lenders  oppress  the  four  of  Redifs,  with  one  division  of  cav- 
poor  peasants  until  the  latter  rise  to  take  airy  and  the  corps  troops,  together  with 
vengeance.  He  declares  also  that  the  the  Ilaveh,  or  local  militia.  The  Nicani 
Russian  Government  affords  the  same  and  Redif  are  the  regular  troops  and 
protection  to  Jews  as  to  any  other  of  its  regular  reserve.  The  Ilaveh  are  irregu- 
citizens,  and  that  when  a  riot  occurs  and  lars  and  consists  of  118  battalions  in  the 
Jews  are  attacked,  the  offtcials  are  prompt  European  district  and  51  in  Smyrna, 
to  apprehend  and  punish  those  who  They  are  used  chiefly  for  garrison  duties 
began  the  disorders.  The  figures  of  when  the  regular  troops  are  ordered  on 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  the  Smithsonian  In-  a  campaign.  The  nine  divisions  of  regu- 
stitution,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Inter-  lars  are  made  up  of  144  battalions  of  in- 
national  Jewish  Association,  contradict  fantry  mobilized  to  an  average  strength 
flatly  Count  Cassini's  statement.  In  1890  of  800  each,  together  with  the  division 
he  says  there  were  more  than  100,000  cavalry  (about  5,000  men)  and  a  few 
Jews  in  Russia  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  engineers.  The  artillery  amounts  to  48 
greater  portion  of  them  being  in  southern  batteries  of  field  artillery,  with  ten  moun- 
Russia.  He  admits,  however,  that,  since  tain  and  six  howitzer  batteries.  This  is 
the  May  laws  of  1882  putting  a  stop  to  the  normal  force  which  must  be  em- 
the  migration  of  Jews  from  the  towns  ployed  for  subduing  the  Albanians,  pre- 
into  the  villages,  the  tendency  toward  serving  order  among  the  Macedonians, 
agriculture  has  been  arrested.  Naturally  and  watching  some  100  miles  of  the 
the  brutality  of  the  Russians  at  Kishineff  Bulgarian  frontier.  The  troops  quar- 
has  brought  to  mind  the  massacre  of  the  tered  in  Macedonia  have  their  hands 
Chinese  at  Blagovestchensk  at  the  time  full,  and  for  use  in  Albania  Turkey 
of  the  Boxer  troubles,  and  it  has  been  would  have  only  some  40  battalions, 
suggested  that  Russia,  if  she  obtained  or  32,000  men,  with  perhaps  six  bat- 
unhampered  control  of  Manchuria,  leries,  for  any  combined  active  op- 
would  make  a  harsh  ruler  for  the  natives,  erations.      This    latter    force,  is    divided 
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into  two  divisions,  under  Shakir  Pasha 
and  Shemshi  Pasha  respectively,  and 
they  have  already  advanced  from  Veri- 
sovitch  toward  Prizrend.  A  third  divi- 
sion is  expected  shortly  from  Konia,  in 
Asia,  and  will  be  in  reserve  under  Nazir 
Pasha  at  \^erisovitch.  The  whole  is  un- 
der the  command  of  P.  M.  Omer  Rushdi 
Pasha,  but  he  is  a  very  old  man  and 
probably  only  a  figure-head,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  real  control  will  he 
attempted  from  Constantinople. 


Russia  and 
Manchuria 


Mr.  McCormick,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Russia. 


gave  an  interview  to  the  St. 
James's  Gazette,  while  stopping  at  Lon- 
don on  his  v^ay  to  this  country.  He 
said  that  one  of  his  last  official  acts  be- 
fore leaving  St.  Petersburg  was  to  in- 
terrogate the  Russian  Government  on 
its  policy  tow^ard  Manchuria.  He  was 
assured  that  Russia  had  no  desire  to  see 
the  Manchurian  ports  closed  to  the 
United  States,  that  Russian  interests, 
in  fact,  demanded  the  open  door  just  as 
strongly  as  did  those  of  the  United 
States.  He  did  not  regard  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East  as  in  any  way  se- 
rious. Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain that  Russia  is  obtaining  from 
China  the  demands  which  were  so  vig- 
orously protested  by  the  other  Govern- 
ments at  Peking.  China  has  agreed 
not  to  cede  any  part  of  Manchuria  to 
another  Power,  not  to  alter  the  present 
administration  of  Mongolia,  and  not  to 
open  any  new  treaty  ports  in  Man- 
churia. Russia  already  has  control  of 
the  telegraph  line  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Mukden,  and,  whether  by  agreement  or 
not,  the  customs  revenues  at  New- 
Chwang  are  paid  regularly  into  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank.  So  far  as  the 
trade  of  this  country  to  Manchuria  is 
concerned,  the  action  of  Russia  has  cer- 
tainly been  detrimental.  The  Ameri- 
can cotton  trade  was  increasing  enor- 
mously until  recently,  when  Russia  ex- 
erted coercive  pressure  upon  China  to 
obtain  orders  for  800,000  bales  of  goods 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  im- 
ported from  this  country.  In  a  recent 
speech,  M.  Merkuloff,  a  well-known 
Russian    economist   and    friend    of    de 


Witte,  pointed  out  the  reasons  why 
Russia  was  interested  in  closing  the 
door  to  foreign  trade  in  Manchuria. 
Despite  all  her  cfiforts  the  exports  of 
Russia  to  China  have  hitherto  been 
very  small.  China's  imports  in  1902 
amounted  to  320,000,000  rubles,  out  of 
which  Russia  got  only  28,000  rubles. 
The  Japanese  are  becoming  anxious 
over  the  attitude  of  Russia  toward 
Korea.  There  are  small  bodies  of  Rus- 
sians on  both  banks  of  the  Yalu  River, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  Bodies  of 
troops,  it  is  stated,  are  constantly  cross- 
ing the  river,  and  Russia  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  vigorous  protests  of 
Japan  against  these  movements.  Rus- 
sia's excuse  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  Russians  who  have  re- 
ceived concessions  in  the  lumber  coun- 
try on  the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu. — 
From  Southern  China  come  reports  of 
a  famine  which  form  anything  but 
agreeable  reading.  In  Kwang  Si  and 
elsewhere  people  are  suffering  actual 
starvation.  The  heads  of  families  are 
selling  their  children  for  any  sum  from 
$2  to  $5  each,  but  have  difficulty  in  find- 
ing purchasers.  In  a  single  village  200 
people  have  perished  from  starvation, 
and  unless  the  rice  crops  of  July,  Au- 
gust and  September  are  abundant  no 
alleviation  can  be  expected. 


The  Croatian     ^ay  20th  was  the  corn- 

„    .  .  memoration    day    of    the 

death  of  a  former  Banus 
of  Croatia,  and  the  people  of  Agram, 
the  capital  of  Croatia,  took  this  occa- 
sion to  make  a  demonstration  against 
the  Government.  There  has  been  trou- 
ble in  this  province  of  Hungaria  for 
some  time,  springing  chiefly  from  In- 
veterate hostility  between  the  Slavs  of 
Croatia  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungaria, 
of  which  Croatia  is  a  member.  The 
Croatian  peasants  are  bitter  on  account 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  which  they 
charge  to  overtaxation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  at  Budapest,  and  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  Indignation  against 
the  rule  of  the  present  Banus,  Count 
Khuen  Hederdary,  who  Is  said  to  be 
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tyrannical  in  his   methods  of  govern- 
ment.   Another  matter  of  dispute  is  the 
everlasting    language    question.       Ac- 
cording    to      the      Hungaria-Croatian 
Ausgleich   of    1868   it   was   agreed   that 
Croatian  should  be  the  official  language 
of  the  State.     Now,  however,  the  Hun- 
garians   are    resorting    to    oppressive 
measures    to    make    Magyar    predom- 
inate.   The  liberty  of  the  press  also  has 
been    invaded,    and    opposition    news- 
papers have  been  suppressed  and  con- 
fiscated.    Public  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  prohibited,  and  so  firmly 
have  the  Hungarians  got  possession  of 
the  governmental  machine  that,  in  spite 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  54  out 
of  88  deputies  in  the  Croatian  Diet  are 
supporters  of  Hungary.      It   is   main- 
tained that  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple are  allowed  to  vote,  so  that  the  Diet 
does  not  at  all  represent  the  popular 
will.     At  the  riots  which  occurred  at 
the  commemoration  season  at  Agram 
there  was   a   conflict  with   the  police, 
who  charged  on  the  crowd  with  drawn 
sabers,  wounding  many  and  making  350 
arrests.     There  are  already  more  than 
2,000   prisoners   in   the   Croatian   jails, 
and  the  number  is  swelling.     Agram  is 
under    military    rule,    the    streets    are 
closed  by  troops,  and  four  new  regi- 
ments have  been  ordered  to  the  district. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  disturbances 
is    the    widespread    belief    among    the 
more  ignorant  people  that  the  Austrian 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  is  not  dead,  but 
is    living   in    Russia,    and    will    at    the 
proper  moment  appear  to  deliver  Cro- 
atia    from     the     Hungarian     misrule. 
To  Austria  indeed  the  Croatians  look 
for   help    against   what   they    consider 
Hungarian     oppression.        Petitioners, 
however,  who  went  to  Vienna  were  not 
received     by     the     Emperor     Francis 
Joseph.    Dr.  von  Koerber,  the  Austrian 
Premier,  informed  them  that  for  con- 
stitutional reasons  he  would  be  unable 
to  ask  the  Emperor  to  receive  them. 
As   Croatia   is  a   part  of   Hungary,   it 
would   not  have  been   proper  for   the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment at   Vienna  has   expressed   its 
sympathy   with    the    drastic    measures 
which   M.   de   vSzell,   the   Premier,   de- 
clared    in     the     Hungarian     Chamber 


would  be  adopted  to  suppress  the  up- 
rising in  Croatia. 

^^     _  In  the  middle  of  June  the 

^,      .  German  Empire  will  be  m 

Elections  1  1  r  1 

the    throes    of    a    general 

election  for  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  election  takes  place  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  five  years  legislative  period 
of  Reichstag  closed  on  the  last  day  of 
April, and  the  life  of  the  present  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  came  to  an  end 
on  the  first  day  of  May.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  politicians  repre- 
senting all  parties.  Beyond  this  there  is 
at  the  present  time  but  little  evidence  of 
the  real  state  of  opinion  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  impossible  even  to  hazard  a 
forecast  of  the  probable  result  of  the 
coming  general  election.  The  Agrarian 
movement,  it  may  be  said,  is  still  as  ag- 
gressive as  ever ;  the  Social  Democrats 
are  counting  upon  a  considerable  follow^- 
ing  when  the  final  result  of  the  elections 
is  known  late  in  June.  The  new  Ger- 
man tariff  is  by  no  means  regarded  with 
satisfaction  by  any  of  the  politicians  ex- 
cept the  Agrarians.  They  appear  to  be 
fearful  that  the  Government  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  into 
force.  The  position  of  Count  von  Biilow 
in  connection  with  the  tariff  is  very  deli- 
cate. On  the  one  hand  there  is  embar- 
rassment signified  in  the  commercial  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  Powers,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  necessary  dealings 
with  the  Agrarians  who  support  him. 
Surveys  of  the  legislative  period,  which 
has  just  expired,  are  by  no  means  entirely 
satisfactory.  A  new  army  bill  and  a  very 
important  navy  bill  wxre  included  in  the 
legislative  work.  The  task  of  reforming 
the  imperial  finances  so  as  adequately 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  na- 
tional expenditure  and  to  avoid  the  re- 
currence of  serious  deficits  was  almost 
entirely  evaded.  The  workman's  insur- 
ance laws  were  revised,  and  something 
was  done  toward  removing  from  Ger- 
many the  reproach  of  being  a  laggard  in 
its  legislation  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren in  workshops  and  factories.  Some 
legislative  progress  was  made  in  dealing 
with  epidemics.  Laws  looking  toward 
regulating  the  inspection  of  meat  and  an 
immigration  law  were  also  passed. 


The-  Canal    Project    and    Colombian    Feeling 

[The  following  article  was  prepared  at  our  request  by  a  well-knowu  gentleman  now  resitling  in 
Colombia.  For  business  reasons  he  does  not  wish  his  name  to  appear.  The  article  gives  an  illumi- 
nating account  of  the  feeling  in  Colombia  in  regard  to  the  United  States  and  the  I'anama  Canal  project. 
— Kditor.] 


MUCH  is  being  said,  and  the  wide 
world  in  patient  expectation  is 
awaiting  further  developments  as 
regards  ratification  or  rejection  by  the 
Colombian  Congress  of  the  Treaty  with 
the  United  States  concerning  the  Panama 
Canal.  Congress  is  supposed  to  meet  in 
June  next. 

In  Colombia,  '*  a  free  country  " — 
\.-ithout  a  free  press — the  Panama  Canal 
question  is  discussed  but  by  groups  of  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  different  political 
parties.  To  get  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Colombian  people  as  a 
whole  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  opinions 
of  the  different  parties. 

The  nation  might  be  divided,  as  things 
now  stand,  into  three  great  parties  :  First, 
in  point  of  number,  the  Liberal  party ; 
second,  the  Nationalist  Conservative,  and, 
third,  the  Historical  Conservative ;  this 
last  the  party  'n  power,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  to-day. 

The  Liberal  party,  tho  already  split  up 
into  several  sections,  admirers  of  their 
chosen  chiefs,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  Treaty  should  be  rejected.  The  Na- 
tionalist Conservative  party  is  of  like 
opinion.  But  the  third,  the  Government 
party,  entertains  the  idea  of  treating  with 
the  United  States. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  country  is 
not  to  cede  territory  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  other  country,  because  this 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
of  national  honor  and  patriotism. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  of  distrust  of  the  great  re- 
public of  the  North,  a  feeling  that  with 
the  ''  Yanquis,"  as  they  call  them,  might 
is  right ;  and  so  it  is  that  they  misinterpret 
the  motives  of  the  Americans.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  Americans  on  the 
isthmus  during  the  late  revolution  have 
caused  greater  distrust  and  suspicion  to 
arise.  The  Liberals  declare  that  the 
Americans  prevented  their  success,  and 


at  the  same  time  the  Government  resented 
the  measure  which  practically  prevented 
the  expeditious  transportation  of  armed 
troops  across  the  isthmus  on  several  ex- 
citing occasions,  believing  that  they  fa- 
vored the  rebels.  This  statement  may 
surprise  many  readers,  since  it  is  known 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  rebels  assured  the  Ameri- 
cans that  they  did  not  in  any  way  inter- 
rupt their  military  movements  on  the 
isthmus.  This  is  characteristic  of  the 
Colombians. 

A  Conservative  general  on  his  way 
from  the  interior  to  Panama  said  in  a 
speech  at  a  banquet  that  he  did  not  fear 
the  revolution  so  much  as  the  Americans ; 
that  the  Americans  were  their  chief 
enemy,  and  that  in  case  of  trouble  all 
Colombians  should  unite  to  resist  them  in 
defense  of  "  La  Patria."  On  another 
occasion  another  Conservative  general, 
after  arriving  from  the  isthmus,  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  returned  because 
he  did  not  want  to  shoot  down  Ameri- 
cans. 

An  idea  that  has  taken  a  strong  hold 
on  Colombian  people  is  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, above  all  other  Anglo-Saxons,  are 
too  "  absorbing."  They  would  prefer  to 
treat  with  France  and  would  probably 
grant  more  concessions  to  her  than  to 
America,  there  being  less  of  that  feeling 
of  distrust.  They  fear  the  Americans 
and  never  have  a  good  word  for  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  "  too  smart."  Not- 
withstanding, the  whole  country  is  will- 
ing to  treat  with  the  United  States  on  the 
same  terms,  or  similar,  as  they  had  al- 
ready treated  with  France — lease  of  ter- 
ritory for  a  long  period  with  option  to 
renew  for  another  long  period ;  ceding 
of  territory  or  lease  in  perpetuity  not  to 
be  considered,  neither  control  nor  sover- 
eignty by  a  foreign  power  over  their  ter- 
ritory, for  this  would  be  a  humiliation  to 
them  as  a  nation. 
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It  is  strange  to  note  that  there  are  many  she  will  have  to  meet,  the  projected  canal 
Colombians  who  never  think  or  say  any-  scheme  is  received  with  favor, 
thing  about  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is  If  Congress  meets  great  opposition  to 
little  or  no  faith  in  the  Government,  the  treaty  is  expected ;  but  there  would 
whichever  party  is  in  power,  and  for  this  be  many  whose  influence  might  turn  the 
reason  they  are  wholly  uninterested  and  balance  in  the  scales  and  convince  Con- 
busy  themselves  with  the  internal  politi-  gress  that  this  strip  of  land  in  question, 
cal  affairs  of  their  country,  such  as  revo-  which  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  them,  is 
lutions,  etc.,  not  minding  what  their  re-  their  means  of  salvation  if  they  will  only 
lations  may  be  with  foreign  nations,  since  put  away  all  sentiment  of  patriotism,  so 
they  have  no  voice  in  such  matters.  They  called,  and  work  together  for  the  good  of 
say  that  the  Colombian  nation  will  not  their  country.  It  is  known  that  Presi- 
in  the  least  receive  any  benefit  from  the  dent  Marroquin  is  in  favor  of  the  ratifica- 
money  which  the  sale  of  the  canal  strip  tion  of  the  treaty  as  ratified  by  the  Amer- 
might  bring ;  that  this  money  will  serve  ican  Congress. 

to  enrich  a  select  few  of  the  Government,  The  rumor  that  there  will  be  no  meet- 
as  experience  has  already  taught  them,  ing  of  Congress  comes  from  the  interior. 
In  view  of  this  they  say  that  it  is  best  to  And  some  have  interpreted  it  that  Con- 
treat  with  nobody — to  have  no  canal.  gress  will  not  meet  so  as  to  avoid  the  dis- 

Speaking  with  a  friend  on  one  occasion  cussion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  appears 
about  the  feeling  of  "  patriotism,"  I  was  that  in  the  recent  elections  there  resulted 
a  bit  taken  aback  with  a  little  frank  a  majority  in  the  representation  of  the 
speech  on  his  part.  Says  he :  ''  Patriot-  Nationalist  Conservative  party,  and  this, 
ism !  we  are  none  of  us  patriots !  Our  it  is  said,  will  be  sufficient  reason  for 
revolutions  prove  this  to  us.  Were  we  Congress  not  to  meet.  And  it  is  said  that 
patriots  there  would  be  no  wars  or  petty  most  probably  the  Government  will  call 
strifes  among  us,  and,  moreover,  w^e  together  a  convention  made  up  of  its  own 
would  not  fear  or  distrust  the  United  circle  which  will  proceed  with  the  work 
States  in  the  least.  But  it  is  just  this:  of  the  nation's  affairs,  and, as  is  expected, 
In  the  territory  designed  for  the  working  will  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  United 
of  the  canal  we  have  two  important  cities,  States  regarding  the  Panama  Canal. 
Colon  and  Panama.  The  moment  Amer-  But  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there 
ica  steps  in  all  Colombians  that  inhabit  should  be  a  demand  for  a  yet  higher 
that  region  will  be  becoming  American-  price,  since  you  hear  it  being  said  that 
ized.  It  is  known  that  the  natives  of  the  concession  is  worth  more  than  ten 
Panama  have  often  said  that  they  are  not  million  dollars ;  for,  say  they,  what  are 
Colombians,  but  that  they  are  Panama-  ten  million  dollars?  This  again  is  char- 
nians,  and  they  have  desired  to  be  sepa-  acteristic  of  the  Colombians — a  peculiar- 
rate  and  are  willing  to-day  to  form  what  ity  in  bargaining  with  foreigners.  Their 
would  be  called  the  Republic  of  Panama,  price  for  the  canal  was  suddenly  worth 
under  American  protection.  The  depart-  more  than  six  millions,  and  then  it  was 
ment  of  Panama,  it  is  said,  has  elected  raised  to  ten  millions.  The  Americans 
as  representatives  for  Congress  men  who  thought  this  to  be  unreasonable,  Colom- 
are  in  favor  of  the  canal  scheme  as  pro-  bia  wanting  to  drive  too  sharp  a  bargain, 
posed  by  the  Americans.  We  understand  ^t  would  be  well  to  hear  all  and  form 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  practiced  by  the  no  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the  outcome 
Americans — America  for  the  Americans  of  all  this  talk.  The  Colombians  are  born 
of  the  North."             "  talkers,  just  as  much  as  the  Americans, 

The  Government,  or  third  party  in  and  they  exercise  their  right  of  freedom 
point  of  number  but  first  in  regard  to  i^^olely  in  this  way,  since  there  is  no  free 
power,  realizes  that  the  financial  condi-  press.  You  hear  some  say  that  Colombia 
tion  of  the  country  is  at  its  worst ;  now  does  not  need  ten  millions  to  put  her  on  a 
TOO  pesos  Colombian  currency  are  only  sound  financial  basis,  because  besides  her 
worth  one  American  gold  dollar.  Deeply  vast  natural  resources,  such  as  mines, 
in  debt  and  without  any  means  forth-  ^tc,  she  has  a  large  income  from  her  ex- 
coming  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  Port  and  import  duties,  which  are  every 
her,  and  with  claims  which  sooner  or  later  day  increasing ;  that  this  income  would  be 
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ciioiij;;^!!  to  restore  to  her  prosperity  pro- 
vided the  rio'ht  use  was  made  of  it. 

You  hear  others  say  that  it  is  best  for 
Colombia  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  because  the  "  Yanquis " 
will  make  the  Panama  Canal  by  hook  or 
crook  ;  that  they  had  better  grant  her  con- 
cessions peacefully  than  to  be  forced  to 
do  so,  for  they  believe  that  the  Americans 
will  take  the  territory  by  force  and  work 
it  because  they  have  bought  out  the  rights 
of  the  French  Canal  Company  ;  therefore 
the  wisest  thing  for  Colombia  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  of  wliat  she  can  get  now. 


Little  does  it  matter  what  be  the  option 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  of  the  political 
parties  or  of  the  individuals  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  present  critical  financial  state 
of  the  country  favors  the  Canal  Treaty, 
and  the  Government  more  than  any  other 
party  has  realized  this.  Until  the  day 
that  Congress  or  a  convention  has  met 
the  last  word  concerning  the  canal  will 
not  be  heard.  The  resolving  of  this  im- 
portant afifair  lies  with  the  Government, 
and  whatever  they  do  will  decide  the  fate 
of  the  country. 

Colombia,  South    \merica. 


® 


The    Richest    Trade    Union    in    the    World 

By  Herbert  N.  Casson 

[Mr.  Cassou,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  is  an  authority  on  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. He  was  originally  a  Methodist  minister  and  later  foundedtbe  first  Labor  Church  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  an  active  participant  in  all  sorts  of  radical  enterprises, 
which   he   has   aided    as   much   with   his   pen   as   his   executive  ability. — Editor.] 


THE  richest  trade  union  in  the  world, 
a  unique  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion, is  located  in  New  York  City. 
On  account  of  its  unparalleled  success 
in  maintaining  the  principles  of  union- 
ism against  all  economic  antagonists  it 
is  not  usually  classed  among  the  other 
labor  bodies,  but  any  one  who  applies  to 
it  the  ordinary  rules  of  classification  will 
see  at  once  that  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  trade  union  species. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  prophetic 
of  a  labor  millennium,  this  prosperous 
trade  union  actually  owns  its  own  hall — 
a  magnificent  building  that  cost,  land  and 
all,  over  $9,000,000.  This  beautiful 
''  People's  Palace  "  is  located  on  Broad 
Street,  and  has  become  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  built  of  white 
marble,  exquisitely  carved,  with  tall  col- 
umns supporting  the  front  portico.  The 
main  hall,  in  which  the  union  holds  its 
regular  meetings,  is  144  feet^  long  and 
109  feet  wide.  No  convenience  that 
money  can  buy  has  been  forgotten,  as 
the  members  believe  that  labor  has  as 
much  right  as  capital  to  the  time-saving 
inventions  of  the  present  day. 

This  trade  union  hall  is  lighted  and 
heated  by  electricity.  A  ventilating  ap- 
paratus of  the  latest  kind  supplies  it  with 


12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour. 
To  enable  the  members  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  their  employers,  the  hall  is 
equipped  with  247  miles  of  electric  wir- 
ing, 6  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing  and 
also  with  1,200  telephones — one  for 
every  member.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  two  huge  annunciators  in  the 
main  hall,  so  that  if  an  employer  wants 
one  of  the  men  he  may  be  found  without 
the  loss  of  any  valuable  time. 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  the  ini- 
tiation fees  of  trade  unions  are  too  high. 
Some  have  called  down  upon  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  censure  because  they 
raised  the  fee  to  the  sum  of  $300.  But 
this  extraordinary  union  which  we  are 
considering  not  only  limits  its  member- 
ship to  1,200,  but  has  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing the  initiation  fee  from  $15,000  in 
1893  to  $80,000,  which  was  the  amount 
paid  by  the  last  successful  applicant. 
The  union  cards  of  this  labor  organiza- 
tion are  therefore  worth  the  incredible 
sum  of  $96,000,000. 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  union  is  a 
firm  believer  in  short  hours  and  high 
wages.  It  discovered  many  years  ago 
that  eight  hours  a  day  were  too  many  to 
allow  a  skilled  worker  to  do  his  best 
work;  and  consequently  kept  up  a  per- 
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sistent  agitation  until  it  reduced  its  work- 
ino-  time  to  five  hours  a  day — from  ten 
o'clock  until  three.  It  has  always 
shrewdly  insisted  that  its  members  be 
paid  a  commission  instead  of  a  weekly 
or  daily  wage,  and  in  this  regulation,  per- 
haps, is  the  secret  of  its  prosperity.  In 
the  busy  seasons  these  men  frequently 
make  from  $5,000  to  $30,000  a  day,  be- 
ing the  only  employees  in  the  world  who 
can  command  $6,000  an  hour  for  their 
services. 

This  union  excels  all  other  labor  bod- 
ies in  the  strictness  of  its  discipline.  Even 
tho  it  charges  a  fortune  for  admittance, 
it  suspends  or  expels  any  member  who  is 
discovered  working  for  less  than  the 
union  rate  of  pay.  Any  one  who  deceives 
a  fellow-member  with  regard  to  a  job  is 
also  liable  to  be  expelled.     The  strong 


feeling  of  solidarity  felt  by  the  members 
of  this  union  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  they  work  for  one  another  they 
charge  only  one-fourth,  and  in  some 
cases  one-sixth,  as  much  as  their  usual 
rate 

Like  all  other  labor  organizations,  this 
union  has  never  been  incorporated.  It 
has  always  maintained  that  its  word  of 
honor  was  sufficient  in  the  keeping  of 
any  agreement.  It  has  also  found  that 
by  being  unincorporated  it  has  a  better 
control  over  its  members,  being  able  to 
expel  any  culprit  without  being  dragged 
into  the  courts. 

What !  You  say  this  is  merely  a  walking 
delegate's  dream  !  Not  at  all.  The  name 
of  this  most  prosperous  of  all  trade 
unions  is  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

New  York  City. 


Hi 


The    Heroes    Dead 

By  Harriet  F.    Blodgett 


This  day  of  the  year  for  heroes  dead — 
And  what  is  the  day,  dear  heart,  for  you? 

Cross  at  the  foot  and  wreath  at  the  head. 
Laurel  and  honor  the  soldiers'  due — 
But  what,  beloved  of  my  soul,  for  you? 

Music  and  banners  and  martial  pace, 

Where   you    are    at   rest,    dear   heart !    dear 
heart ! 

With  your  folded  hands  and  still  white  face — 
In  wreath  and  laurel  you  have  no  part, 
So  lie  where  you  are  and  sleep,  sweetheart. 

Sleep — while  to-day  for  our  soldier  dead 
They  march  with  laurels,  the  heroes'  due, 

Wreath  at  the  foot  and  wreath  at  tlie  head — 
But  what,  beloved  of  my  soul,  for  you  ? 
These  are  for  them — but  what  is  for  you? 

Just  this,  my  dear,  that  the  grasses  lie 

More  soft  and  green  where  you  take  your 
rest ; 

Blue  o'er  your  grave  is  this  patch  of  sky, 
Blossoming  clovers  are  on  your  breast, 
Daisies  are  starring  your  place  of  rest. 


While  close  in  the  hedgerow  out  of  sight 
Now  a  tiny  brown  bird  folds  his  wings 

To  build  a  nest.     In  the  shaded  light 

Of  sheltering  leaves  how  he  sings  and  sings ! 
Then  flies — and  music  drips  from  his  wings. 

The  lilac  tree  in  the  wind  astir 
Traces  faint  shadows  the  place  around. 

And   its   horns  of  plenty,   lavender 

Embossed    with    gold    and    with    fragrance 

crowned 
And  filled,  run  over  upon  the  ground, 

Until  earth  and  air  and  sky  are  sweet. 

And  here,  where  grasses  are  thickly  set. 
Just  here,  dear  love,  where  they  hide  your  feet, 

I  found  an  opening  violet. 

Its  leaves  like  your  eyes  with  rain  drops  wet. 

There  hovers  ever  about  the  place 
An  incense  of  noble  life  well  spent. 

The  courage,  the  patience,  the  healing  grace, 
And  the  dew  falls  soft  as  a  sacrament 
When   night   comes   down,   and   the   day   is 
spent. 


So  sleep,  dear  heart,  while  above  the  sod 
A  whole  world  blossoms.    Your  banner,  too, 

Is  borne  aloft  by  the  hosts  of  God. 

Laurel  and  wreath  for  the  soldiers'  due — 
This  day  for  them — and  all  days  for  you. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


A    Month    at    Takayu 

By   the    Rev.   J.    H.    DeForest 


scribed  to  the  god  of  the  hot  baths — 
near  the  shrine 


THE    hot    springs    of     Japan     are 
one   of    her   greatest   treasures, 
and  have  brought  untold  bless- 
ings to  the  whole  nation.     The  land  is 

full  of  them, 
some  bubbling 
up  right  on  the 
seashore,  so 
that  one  can 
step  from  t  h  e 
h  o  t  bath  into 
the  ocean,  and 
others  bursting 
out  of  the  foot- 
hills in  a  most 
convenient 
manner  for  the 
farmers.  But 
they  are  most 
numerous  in  the 
mountains, 
where  volcanic 
fires  are  still  at 
their  rather  dangerous  work.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  150,000  square  miles  have  so 
many  hot  springs. 
A  recent  work 
says  there  are  over 
a  thousand  mineral 
springs  here,  and, 
unlike  those  of 
America,  these  are 
almost  wholly 
springs  of  hot  wa- 
ter. Any  one  who 
can  read  the  signs 
at  railroad  stations 
will  see  sometimes 
as  many  as  four 
hot  springs  adver- 
tised, all  within 
eight  miles  of  the 
station.  There  are 
more  than  three 
hundred  noted  sul- 
phur baths.  In 
most  of  the  springs 
the  water  is  far  too 
hot  for  bathing, 
and  has  to  be  tem- 
pered  with  a 
stream  of  cold  wa- 


A  path  of  the  charcoal  burners 


ter.  In  many  places  the  boiling  water 
breaks  forth  in  very  inconvenient  and  al- 
most inaccessible  places  on  high  moun- 
tain sides,  and  then  it  is  brought  down 
two  or  even  three  miles  in  troughs,  so 
that  it  is  sufficiently  cooled.  The  heat  of 
the  springs  ranges  all  the  way  from  hike 
warm  to  one  hundred  centigrade. 

What  an  effect  this  ceaseless  suppl} 
of  hot  water  has  upon  national  habits 
may  be  partly  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  said  to  be  the  cleanest 
people  on  earth.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
laboring  classes  of  no  other  land  can 
compare  with  those  of  Japan  in  this  re- 
spect. Taught  by  the  hot  springs,  every 
house  that  can  afiford  it  has  its  own  hot 
bath,  and  every  village  and  city  ward 
has  its  public  hot  bath,  where  the  cost 
of  a  wash  is  less  than  a  cent.  The  hot 
springs  are  not  a  monopoly  from  which 
the  common  people  are  excluded,  but 
are  run  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
Sometimes  the  village  is  built  around 
the  spring,  which  is  simply  roofed  and 
open  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  is  the  toilet- 
room  for  old  and 
young  every 
morning,  t  h  . 
washhouse  of  the 
women,  and  the 
playhouse  of  the 
cherub  children 
during  the  day. 

But  when  the 
springs  are  on 
steep  cliffs  or  up 
in  the  mountains, 
hotels  have  to  be 
built ;  but  these, 
too,  are  run  to  fit 
the  necessities  of 
the  common  peo- 
ple. Nothing  in 
Japan  is  more 
democratic  than 
these  baths.  For 
instance,  a  farm- 
er's family,  after 
the  laborious  work 
of  planting  and 
transplanting  the 
rice,  starts  on  foot 
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for  the  hot  springs.  The  father  carries  on    by,  and  its  front  is  covered  with  offer- 
his  back  a  week's  supply  of  rice  and    ings  and  petitions,  written  and  signed 
vegetables.   His  big  boy  or  girl  carries, 
a  la  Japanese,  a  little  dot  of  a  brother  or 
sister,  while  others  carry  the  red  blank- 
ets and  cooking  utensils.     There  will 
always  be  one  or  two  invalid  members 
of  the  family  painfully  yet 
hopefully   toiling   u  p   the 
mountain  path.    On  arrival 
they   are   cordially   wel- 
comed   by    the    proprietor 
and  his  family,  and  all  take 
one  room  of  eight  mats  size 
and  board  themselves,  pay- 
ing five  cents  a  day  for  an 
adult,  and  enjoying  to  the 
full   the  glorious  baths   as 
long  as  finances  will  allow. 
Then  jolly  students,  over- 
flowing     wath     patriotic 
songs,  come  in  ])ands  and 
tumble  in  together  into  one 
little    room    and    into    one 
wide  tub  of  hot  water. 
Wealthy   people   pay   their 
five  cents  a  day  and  bathe 
with  the  crowd.     The  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together, 
likewise  men,   women  and 
children,  and  the  same  hot 
water  cleanses  their  skins 
and  heals  their  diseases. 

The  religious  value  of 
these  springs  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  hasty 
foreigner  who  sees  the  ut- 
ter indifference  to  naked- 
ness and  beholds  men  and 
women  chatting  in  the  vat- 
like tubs  or  lying  on  the 
edges  of  the  apartments 
like  sea  lions  on  rocks,  or 
walking  around  the  courts 
without  a  particle  of  cloth- 
ing on,  will  not  suspect  that 
this  is  a  religious  crowd. 
The  nude  in  art  is  offensive 
to  Japanese,  but  the  nude 
out  of  art — in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  hot  spring — is 
all  right.  Yet  the  religious  sentiment 
is  very  much  in  evidence.  The  pojni- 
lar  iK'licf  is  still  strong  that  each 
spring    has    its    patron    god,    to    which 


and  dated,  so  that  the  god  need  have  no 
doubt  as  to  which  one  prays  for  aid. 
At  the  Takayu  baths  the  official  notifi- 
cation says  that  the  waters  are  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  "  indigestion,  colic, 
diabetes  and  all  skin  dis- 
eases." But  the  people  be- 
lieve that  the  god  makes  a 
specialty  of  eye,  ear  and 
brain  troubles,  and  the  peti- 
tions to  be  cured  of  eye 
diseases  are  exceptionally 
numerous.  The  most  strik- 
ing one  is  a  pair  of  eyes 
filled  in  with  little  Japanese 
characters  for  eye  and  la- 
beled : 

RESPECTFULLY    PRESENTED. 

My  eyes  have  been  completely 
restored.  Sakai  Isogi, 

Misawa      Village,      Yamagata 
Province. 

Sept.,  1900. 

Another  is  a  large  Jap- 
anese character  for  eye 
filled  in  with  small  Chinese 
characters  for  eye.  It  is  a 
wholesale  petition,  with 
names  and  ages  given,  so 
that  the  god,  Yakushi,  need 
make  no  mistake  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  petitioners: 

EXALTED    YAKUSHI. 

We  five  pray  that  we  may  be 
cured  of  this  epidemic,  and  that 
all  our  desires  may  be  pros- 
pered. 

Yamada  M.,  aged  54, 
Yamada  S.,  aged  34, 
Yamada  T.,  of  Yashiro  Vil- 
lage,   aged    43;    his    eldest- 
daughter,  Yoshie,  aged  20; 
his  second  daughter,  Fujie, 
aged  17. 
Aug.  7th,  1899. 


You  come  suddenly  in  front  of 
a  fall  200  feet  high 


deep     fault 


Many  other  are  petitions 

for  health  throughout  the 

whole  body.     That  is  the 

of    the    popular    religious 

thought  of  Japan,  it  stops  short  of  the 

soul. 

What  about  the  danger  of  contagious 
])athers  owe  offerings  and  make  their  diseases?  There  is  none  whatever.  The 
petitions.     The  shrine  is  always  close    antiseptic  qualities  of  the  mineral  water 
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are  death  to  all  evil  germs.  Even  if  one 
gets  into  these  great  vats,  ten  feet 
square  and  three  feet  deep,  into  which  a 
thousand  gallons  of  hot  sulphurous 
water  flow  every  minute,  there  is  no 
danger.  But  at  Takayu  there  is  no  need 
of  ever  getting  into  the  vats.  A  capa- 
cious trough  leads  this  hot  water  down 
the  ravine  for  half  a  mile,  and  just  above 
the  three  hotels  it  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen spouts  that  fall  from  a  hight  of 
fifteen  feet  into  six  spacious  bathrooms. 
These  cable-like  spouts  drop  into  a  side 
section  of  the  stone  tub,  and  by  stand- 


thousand  people  daily,  yet  there  is  not 
an  average  of  two  hundred.  Indeed,  in 
tlie  winter  the  canyon  is  blocked  with 
snow  and  there  are  no  visitors.  When 
the  hotel  courts  and  ])aths  to  the  wood- 
sheds are  buried  in  drifts  the  dwellers 
there  do  not  break  their  backs  shoveling 
snow.  They  simply  turn  on  this  hot 
water  and  the  snow  of  a  night  disap- 
pears in  an  hour. 

Takayu  is  rightly  named.  Taka  is 
High,  and  ]^u  is  Hot  Water,  llic  place 
is  almost  unknown  even  here  in  Japan, 
for  the  large  maps  of  Yamagata  Prov- 


Hot  mineral  water  has  colored  the  rocks  at  the  right  red  and  yellow. 

water  comes  a  stream  of  cold  water 


Within  tliree  inches  of  tiie  hot 


ing  under  one  of  these  spouts  one  gets 
an  absolutely  clean  bath  in  soft,  deli- 
cious water  that  pounds  one's  flesh  al- 
most like  human  massage.  I  often 
drank  from  the  same  spout  that  deluged 
me.  The  temperature  where  the 
spring  breaks  out  is  almost  at 
boiling  point.  Its  ride  down  the 
trough  modifies  its  heat  a  little,  but 
no  one  ever  ventures  to  use  it  until  a 
stream  of  cold  mountain  water  is  min- 
gled, thus  reducing  the  temperature  to 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  F. 
There  is  water  enough  to  wash  five 


ince  wholly  ignore  it ;  and  so  far  as 
the  outer  world  is  concerned,  the  place 
is  only  mentioned  in  Murray's  excellent 
Hand  Book  for  Japan,  and  the  foreign- 
ers who  have  really  seen  its  glories  are 
only  two.  The  hotels  are  so  inclosed  by 
the  canyon  walls  and  concealed  by  the 
cryptomeria  that  they  are  invisible  until 
one  reaches  the  outer  courts.  None  of 
the  mountain  paths  affords  a  view.  I 
fretted  at  the  difficulties  of  getting  a 
photograph,  and  at  last  had  a  guide  take 
me  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  overhang- 
ing spurs,  where,  after  cutting  away 
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three 
feet 


the  dense  under- 
brush, far  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the 
green  bowl  I  saw 
the  shining 
thatched  roofs, 
while  to  the  right 
the  thirty-foot  wa- 
terfall was  reduced 
to  a  soeck  of  silver 
spray. 

Takayu  is 
thousand 
above  sea  level,  and 
so  makes  a  delight- 
fully cool  place  in 
summer.  It  is  on 
the  east  side  of  Ja- 
pan's backbone,  and 
on  a  rather  danger- 
ous side,  too.  Only 
seven  miles  from 
here,  four  years 
ago,  one  of  these 
mountain  tops  blew 
o  ff  without  warn- 
ing, burying  sixty 
men    who    were    at 


work   gathering  and    One  unexpectedly  sees  a  cascade  right  under  him 
purifying    the    sul- 


phur. And  ten  miles 
further  is  Bandai, 
whose  fame  has 
gone  all  through 
the  earth,  for  on 
July  15th,  1888,  at 
half-past  seven  i  n 
the  morning,  a  ter- 
r  i  b  1  e  convulsion 
took  place,  in  which 
over  two  thou- 
sand feet  of  the 
mountain  top  was 
blown  up  as  sud- 
denly as  Pelee's  ex- 
plosion. Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one 
persons  were  in- 
'stantly  killed,  and 
now  a  whole  village 
lies  at  the  bottom  of 
a  beautiful  lake, 
eight  miles  long 
and  four  thousand 
feet  high — a  lake 
made  by  Bandai's 
top,  that  fell  across 
the  end  of  the 
mountain  valley. 
It    is    ten    miles 


Takayu,  200  miles  north  of  Tokyo.    Far  down    in    the    hottom    of    the    green    bowl    I    saw   the    shining 
thatched    roofs,    and    the    thirty-foot  waterfall  on  the  right  reduced  to  a  speck  of  silver  spray 
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from  the  Yonezawa 
Station  to  Takayii, 
and  while  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  drawn 
over  the  r  o  c  k  >■ 
mountain  road  in  a 
jinrikisha,  the  jour- 
n  e  y  is  generally 
made  on  foot,  or  on 
the  backs  of  strong 
bulls.  Once  there 
the  canyon  is  full 
of  interest  and  of 
exceptional  beauty. 
There  are  paths  in 
every  direction,  so 
that  one  spending 
the  summer  there 
need  never  tramp 
the  same  path 
twice.  The  near 
peaks  are  a  per- 
petual  challenge, 
iDUt  nobody  ever 
seems  to  get  to  the 
top  of  one  of  them. 
It  is  seven  miles  to 
the  top  of  the 
range,  and  that 
tramp      is     never 


Spreading  like  a  bridal  veil 


taken  for  fun. 
W  h  i  1  e  the  canyon 
v  i  e  w  s  are  con- 
tracted, the  only 
view  out  of  the 
canyon  is  toward 
\  onezawa,  and  this 
fortunately  is  in 
sight  from  all  the 
main  paths.  It  is 
not  the  mountain 
views,  however, 
that  are  the  chief 
delight.  It  is  the 
innumerable  c  a  s- 
cades  and  rapids 
and  waterfalls  of 
every  description 
that  charm  one. 
The  whole  region  is 
a  densely  wooded 
labyrinth,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  ra- 
vines  cannot  be 
seen  until  one 
comes  suddenly  in 
front  of  a  fall  two 
hundred  feet  high, 
or  unexpectedly 
sees  a  cascade  right 


The  journey  is  made  on  tlae  backs  of  strong  bulls 
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under  him  among  foliage  so  thick 
that  no  photograph  is  possible  until 
hard  work  has  made  an  entrance  for 
the  light.  One  stream  jumps  from  x: 
groove  worn  through  granite ;  anotherj 
Avinds   down   a  path   made   in   basaltic' 


Jmountain  watering  place  where  clothes 
;and  shoes  and  books,  even  in  a  dry  sea- 
son, do  not  gather  mold.  Japan's  at- 
mosphere in  summer  has  this  great 
drawback  of  molding  almost  everything 
pervious  to  dampness.     But  at  Takayu, 


rocks  almost  as  if  coming  down  a  spiral^'where  the  sun  appeared  only  two  or 
staircase;  others  bump  against  project-' ^three  times  in  a  month,  my  bath  towel 
ing  rocks  and  fly  into  spray  or  spread  out'  was  never  dry,  3^et  it  never  smelled  of 
like  a  bridal  veil ;  one  divides  at  the  top  "  mold.  Unused  shoes  would  mold  when 
and  leaves  two  tall,  slender  bands,  like  left  out  on  the  piazza  for  a  week 
husband  and  wife  standing  in  a  bower  of  nights,  but  a  woman's  hair  was  as 
of  green  ;  there  are  literally  hundreds  ofi^dr}^  as  in  her  own  winter  home,  save 


them      within      two 
miles  of  the  hotels. 

These  cold 
streams  are  a  fine 
place  for  a  kind  of 
trout,  that  for  beau- 
ty of  spots  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  Adi- 
rondack fish.  P)  u  t 
the  Japanese  are  too 
expert  in  catching 
them,  so  that  it  is 
rare  to  see  a  six- 
inch  one.  Fishing 
rods  and  nets  ought 
t  o  be  enough,  but 
the  Japanese  can  do 
without  either.  By 
fixing  shallows  a 
little  way  below  the 
pool,  where  one  fel- 
low stands,  another 
startles  the  trout 
down  stream  b  v 
throwing  a  handful 
of  pebbles  into  the 
pool,  when  number 
one  with  a  skillful 
scoop  of  the  hand 
lands  his  fish  in  the 

brush.  In  one  place  the  cold  stream  is  so 
close  to  the  hot  spring  that  a  fish  caught 
in  the  stream  coukl  be  boiled  in  the 
spring  without  taking  him  ofif  the  hook. 
In  another  ])lace,  a  mile  above  the 
hotels,  the  hot  water  l)ubbles  up 
through  rocks,  over  which  cold  spring- 
water  flows  so  close  that  the  thumb 
of  one's  hand  may  be  in  cold  water  and 
the  little  finger  in  hot  at  the  sajuc 
lime. 

Tn  such  a  heavily  wooded  region  a 
damp  atmosphere  is  to  be  expected,  for 
there  is  hardlv  a   seashore  resort  or  a 


!"he  ijivat  waterfall  at  the  ri^ht  of  the  hotels 


w  h  e  n  under  the 
spouts,  or  w  h  e  n 
moistened  w  i  t  h 
perspiration.  The 
dryest  summers  a  t 
Karuizawa,  or  o  n 
Hieizan,  or  in  the 
Hokkaido,  were  no 
drier  than  Takayu 
in  weeks  of  clouds 
and  rain.  For  dry- 
ness of  atmosphere, 
Takayu  surpasses 
any  place  I  have 
seen  in  Japan. 

The  hotels  are 
thatched.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the 
broad  roofs  are  slov- 
enly covered  with 
straw.  The  work  is 
artistically  done, 
and  the  projecting 
corners  have  the 
beautiful  curve  o  f 
Buddhistic  art.  The 
special  grass  used 
grows  near  the  ho- 
tels in  cleared 
patches, and  is  about 
ten  feet  high.  After  it  is  cut  and  dried, 
only  two  feet  lengths  of  the  middle  por- 
tion are  used,  and  to  prevent  unevenness 
the  whole  roof  is  sheared  and  shaven  un- 
til it  is  a  roof  to  be  proud  of. 

It  would  seem  as  if  foreigners  would 
flock  to  such  a  delightful  place  as  Taka- 
yu for  a  summer's  vacation.  But  since 
there  are  a  thousand  hot  springs  in  this 
little  empire,  there  is  no  need  of  going 
to  Takayu,  either  for  baths  or  for  scen- 
erv.  Tokyo  is  surrounded  with  a  belt 
of  famous  hot  springs,  where  the  hotels 
are   partly   fitted   up   for  tourists,   and 
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where  there  is  close  railroad  connec- 
tion. Foreigners  in  the  open  ports  have 
never  heard  of  Takayu,  tho  hundreds 
of  them  have  been  to  Bandai's  crater, 
only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  this 
spring.  Even  were  they  to  visit  Taka- 
yu, one  night  of  this  purely  Japanese 
liotel  would  satisfy  all  who  cannot 
speak  the  language  and  are  not  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  the  people.  The 
noise  of  the  water  spouts,  mingled  with 
shoutings  and  coarse  songs  in  the  baths, 
are  not  good  for  nervous  people.  The 
paper  slides  between  the  rooms  are  as 


much  of  an  annoyance. as  protection. 
And  one  tires  of  the  perpetual  sight  of 
naked  bodies  let  loose  in  the  corridors 
and  courts,  as  well  as  in  the  baths.  The 
laws  of  Japan  strictly  forbid  promis- 
cuous bathing,  but  the  police  cannot  en- 
force the  law  in  the  remote  interior. 
\Mien  cottages  are  built  for  rent,  and 
the  waterfalls  are  made  to  run  an  elec- 
tric railroad  from  Yonezawa,  and  pri- 
vate baths  are  the  rule,  then  foreigners 
who  want  to  have  a  rest  from  fatiguing 
work  and  an  enervating  climate  will 
hunt  up  Takayu. 

Sendi,  Jai'an. 
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Human    Personality    and    Its    Survival 

By    Nathaniel    Southgate    Shaler 

[Professor  Shaler  is  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Iiolds  the  chair  of  Geology  in  TTar- 
vard.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  magazine  articles  on  nature  and  geology,  and  his  last 
work,  "  The  Individual  :  Study  of  Life  and  Death,"  shows  him  specially  qualified  to  criticise  Mr. 
Myers's   remarkable   study. — Editor.] 


IN  this  remarkable  work"^  we  have  a 
long  awaited  summing  up  of  the  in- 
quiries which  have  been  made  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Altho  in  no  official  sense  a  compendium 
of  the  results  attained  by  that  Society, 
it  is  fairly  to  be  taken  as  a  judgment 
rendered  by  its  ablest  member,  long  its 
President,  concerning  the  value  and 
meaning  of  the  evidence  it  has  gathered 
in  the  twenty  years  of  its  assiduous 
labor,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part. 
The  task  of  the  author  was  not  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1901. 
The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  was 
through  the  press,  and  his  literary  exec- 
utors, Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  and  Miss 
Alice  Johnson,  of  Newnham  College, 
have  been  able  to  shape  the  whole  in  a 
manner  evidently  consistent  with  its 
original  plan.  Tho  based  mainly  on  the 
results  attained  by  the  Society,  it  ef- 
fectively includes  all  the  matter  which 
seems  to  bear  upon  the  problems  dis- 
cussed which  the  author's  wide  reading 

*  Hi'MAN  Personality  and  Its  Survival  of 
BoDiLV  Death.  Bn  Frederic  W.  H.  Mjiers.  Two 
vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xlvi,  700 ;  xx,  660.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $12.00  net. 


had  enabled  him  to  gather  from  any 
land  or  age.  This  embarrassment  of 
seeming  riches  has  led  to  a  very  un- 
happy plan  for  its  setting  forth.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  matter  is  in  the  body 
of  the  text;  the  remainder  is  in  foot 
notes  and  in  the  appendices.  To  these 
appendices  the  reader  has  ever  to  turn, 
often  to  find  there  cross  references  lead- 
ing him  far  afield,  so  that  when  he  harks 
back  to  the  main  part  he  has  forgotten 
wdiereto  his  guide  was  leading  him.  To 
further  his  embarrassment  he  now  and 
then  finds  that  there  is  no  number  in 
the  appendix  corresponding  to  that 
given  in  the  main  text. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  com- 
bining the  methods  of  the  essay  and  the 
encyclopedia,  the  reader  will  find  that 
in  order  to  win  the  value  of  this  work 
he  will  have,  in  a  way,  to  recompose  it 
to  suit  his  needs.  He  had  best  glance 
over  the  main  text  alone,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  various  appendicular  parts, 
then  read  these  appendices,  if  duti- 
fully longsufifering  he  is  able  to  do. 
After  this  preliminary  skirmish  he 
will  be  prepared  to  begin  the  reading. 
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This  may  seem  overmuch  of  a  task  ;  in 
fact,  the  grace  of  the  author's  style  is 
such  that  the  reader  may  be  misled  by 
its  attractiveness  into  the  notion  that  it 
is  all  A^ery  plain ;  but  despite  the  ex- 
ceeding fluency  of  expression  which 
characterizes  his  writing,  the  theories 
have  often  to  be  inferred  from  the  in- 
stances he  cites.  Altho  the  mode  of 
presentation  makes  these  volumes  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  compass  them,  for  they  set 
forth  the  results  of  certain  inquiries 
which  are  at  present  greatly  influencing 
the  course  of  popular  thought. 

The  author's  plan  is  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning with  a  glossary  in  which  he  de- 
fines, often  with  great  elaboration,  the 
six  score  new  terms  which  constitute 
the  argot  of  the  subject,  he  then  gives 
us  syllabuses  of  each  chapter,  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  afTord  a  resume  of  each 
of  their  paragraphs.  The  body  of  the 
work  consists  of  ten  chapters  and  three 
supplements,  termed  Appendices,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  regular 


Appendices  which  consti- 
tute about  half  of  the 
work.  In  this  array  of 
more  than  a  million  words 
he,  guided  by  the  desire 
to  establish  the  contention 
of  spiritualism  by  the 
methods  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, proceeds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  first  point  which 
he  seeks  to  establish,  one 
that  is  indeed  easily  af- 
firmed, for  it  rests  upon 
the  observations  of  well- 
trained  specialists,  is  that 
the  personality  of  a  man 
is  not  the  simple  thing 
which  presents  itself  to  his 
self-consciousness,  but  a 
much  more  complex 
psychic  structure,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is 
permanently  hidden 
from  his  observation. 
Furthermore,  that  below 
the  level  to  which  our  self- 
sense  can  descend,  in  what 
is  termed  the  subliminal 
realm,  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  division  of  mem- 
ory and  motives  form- 
individualities,  each  with 
self-hood,  and  that  any 
of  these  essentially  independent  per- 
sonalities can  take  control  of  the  body, 
while  the  others  disappear  as  in  sleep. 
There  may  be  two  or  more  of  these  iso- 
lated parts  of  the  mind.  Four  have 
been  clearly  observed ;  in  one  not  well- 
established  case  there  are  said  to  have 
been  sixteen. 

In  the  chapters  of  the  first  volume  the 
author  treats  of  the  above  mentioned 
disintegrations  of  personality,  of  ge- 
nius, of  sleep,  of  hypnotism  and  of  sen- 
sory automatism,  or,  in  general,  the 
phenomena  of  hallucinations  and  of  the 
so-called  telepathy.  Beginning  in  this 
series  of  statements  and  arguments  with 
facts  which  lie  in  general  within  the 
limits  of  well  determined  psychological 
observations,  the  author  wanders  ever 
further  away  from  the  demonstrated. 
Thus  in  his  sixth  chapter  he  assumes 
telepathy  to  be  an  established  fact,  tho 
the  evidence  of  its  verity  is  limited  to 
half  a  dozen  experiments,  none  of  them 


ing  separate 
a    sense    of 
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fit  to  be  used  as  a  criterion  in  determin- 
ing so  grave  a  matter.  He  should  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  human  rela- 
tions since  they  have  existed  have 
rested  on  the  familiar  teaching  of  ex- 
perience that  no  man  can  read  his 
neighbor's  thoughts.  Yet  on  a  few  re- 
corded trials,  none  of  them  so  con- 
ducted as  to  exclude  conscious  or  un- 
conscious fraud,  he  easily  sets  aside  one 
of  the  best  affirmed  conclusions  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  second  volume  the  author  in 
three  successive  chapters  considers  first 
the  fantasms  of  the  dead,  then  what  he 
terms  motor  automatisms  or  trance  ut- 
terances, tablc-tippings,  spirit  draw- 
ings, etc.,  and  finally  the  occurrences 
which  he  assembles  under  the  head  of 
"  Trance,  Possession  and  Ecstasy." 
The  final  chapter,  termed  Epilog,  is 
devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  these  *'  discoveries  "  to  the  existing 
schemes  of  ''  civilized  thought,"  where- 
in the  most  important  point  he  seeks 
to  make  is  that  they  serve  to  support 
the  main  tenets  of  Christianity. 

A  pathetic  feature  of  this  remarkable 
work  is  the  evident  belief  of  the  author 
that  he  is  ever  engaged  in  a  scientifi.c 
research,  and  that  at  each  step  he  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  ways  of  the  critical  stu- 
dent of  nature,  who  takes  care  in  no  in- 
stance to  extend  his  conceptions,  except 
when  he  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  in- 
dubitable facts.  Unhappily,  he  has  no 
clear  understanding  concerning  the 
m.ethods  or  limitations  of  natural  science. 
He  is  affected  by  the  common  delusion 
that  this  method  of  inquiry  is  appli- 
cable to  anything  under  and  above  the 
sun,  and  that  a  pinch  of  it  will  serve 
to  clear  away  the  darkness  that  hide;? 
the  most  inscrutable  parts  of  the  realm. 
The  truth  is  that  natural  science  is  but 
a  limited  resource  available  as  a  means 
of  determination  to  those  fields  of  phe- 
nomena where  the  occurrences  can  be 
accurately  observed,  in  some  way  defi- 
nitely measured,  and,  above  all,  where 
the  data  can  be  cleared  of  all  suspicion 
of  fraud.  Errors  of  observation  due  tc 
the  imperfection  of  instruments  or  to 
the  honest  insufficiency  of  men  may  be 
reckoned  with,  but  no  science  has  any 
resource  whereby  it  can  deal  with  a 
world  of  lies.     If  it  essays  the  task  it 


inevitably  ceases  to  be  a  science.  To 
see  the  meaning  of  this  the  reader  has 
but  to  examine  a  bit  into  the  quality 
of  the  subliminal  man ;  the  most  evi- 
dent feature  of  this  part  of  our  being 
is  that  it  is  in  no  wise  concerned  with 
the  truth,  but  only  with  the  plausible. 
The  hypnotized  person  may  be  de- 
scribed as  parted  from  verities ;  what- 
ever be  suggested  to  him  from  with- 
out or  within  is  true.  In  his  superlim- 
inal  or  self-conscious  state  he  may  be 
absolutely  truthful,  but  in  his  sleep  he 
is  an  embodiment  of  delusions  and 
falsehoods.  In  fact,  the  sense  of  truth 
and  falsehood  is  evidently  a  feature  of 
our  higher  waking  life. 

The  charge  is  often  made  by  men  of 
science  that  all  spiritualists,  or  spirit- 
ists, as  we  better  term  them,  are  frauds. 
This  is  manifestly  most  unjust,  for, 
while  charlatans  abound  in  the  group, 
the  greater  number  are  doubtless  hon- 
est inquirers.  The  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  seeking  for  truth  in 
the  subliminal  or  sleep  realm  of  man 
where  the  truth-telling  motive  on 
which  all  science  depends  does  not  ex- 
ist,' but  in  its  place  the  imitative  motive, 
that  which  seeks  to  follow  every  sug- 
gestion, is  strongly  active.  Moreover, 
much  contact  with  people  in  this  sub-- 
liminal  state  apparently  tends  to  break 
down  the  critical  powers  of  the  observer, 
just  as  long  association  with  the  insane 
is  said  to  put  the  minds  of  essentially 
sound  persons  out  of  joint ;  so  that  not 
only  are  the  data  of  spiritism  unfit  for 
the  uses  of  science,  but  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  subject  become 
parted  from  that  mode  of  inquiry. 

How  far  natural  science  depends 
upon  accurate  observation  into  which 
the  imagination  does  not  enter  is  well 
shown  by  the  failure  of  its  methods 
whenever  it  deals  with  the  unseen  or 
the  indistinctly  visible.  Thus  in  this 
day  we  behold  the  overthrow  of  two 
conclusions — that  as  to  the  indivisibility 
and  unchangeableness  of  atoms,  and 
that  as  to  the  exclusive  potency  of  New- 
tonian gravitation — which  a  generation 
ago  seemed  to  be  beyond  doubt.  The 
atom  is  now  very  generally  believed 
to  be  complex,  and  gravitative  action 
is  well  suspected  to  be  of  diverse  effi- 
ciency.    The  attraction  which  gives  us 
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the  phenomena  of  capillarity  and  that 
which  impels  the  swift  stars  of  the 
Groombridge  1830  type,  tho  gravitative 
in  their  naUire,  apparently  act  at  an- 
other rate  than  that  which  rules  in  the 
solar  system.  So,  too,  the  inviolability 
of  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  seems  in  peril,  for  the  recently 
discovered  phenomena  of  radium  ap- 
pear on  their  face  to  be  unreconcilable 
with  that  hypothesis.  Moreover,  when- 
ever in  following  a  series  of  observable 
facts  we  come  so  near  the  limits  of 
vision  that  the  fancy  has  a  fair  chance 
to  enter  we  find  ourselves  at  once  be- 
yond the  resources  of  the  scientific 
method  and  subjected  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  imagination.  A  good  instance  of 
this  is  found  in  the  observations  con- 
cerning the  surface  of  the  planet  JNIars. 
That  field  seems  to  be  visible ;  at  first 
sight  it  appears  clear  enough  for  dis- 
tinction, so  as  to  admit  of  fairly  ac- 
curate determinations,  yet  at  the  end  of 
half  a  century  of  painstaking  inquiry 
we  have  for  result  but  a  muddle  of 
observation  and  conjecture  which  has 
little  scientific  value.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  Slid  that  the  advance  in  natural 
science  is  evidentlv  tendino^  decidedlv 
to  limit  our  confidence  in  its  scope,  and 
to  make  us  ever  more  careful  in  seeking 
to  apply  its  methods  to  fields  wherein 
the  facts  are  not  perfectly  clear,  for  in 
such  fields  its  truth-yielding  quality  at 
once  vanishes. 

As  for  the  fundamental  thesis  of  this 
work,  that  men  exist  personally  after 
death,  it  is  not  evident  that  the  main 
point  or  any  of  its  corollaries  has  been 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  attained  in 
the  early  experience  of  humanity. 
From  all  time  there  have  l)ecn  just  such 
manifestations  as  arc  here  multitudi- 
nously  recorded,  that  have  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  convinced  credulous  ob- 
servers that  the  dead  still  live,  but  the 
conviction,  for  all  the  work  of  the  able 
and  devoted  men  who  have  labored  to 
bring  the  facts  into  the  field  of  science, 
remains,  where  it  has  always  been,  in 
the  moral  realm.  These  proofs  are 
miraculous  in  the  sense  that  men  have 
to  take  them  as  sufficient,  tho  we  can- 
not see  how  they  are  i)ossible,  nor 
should  we  suspend  lielief  because  of 
the  seeming  impossibility.    To  demand 


that  the  evidence  be  scientific  is  as  idle 
as  it  would  be  to  require  scientific  proof 
of  a  mother's  love  for  her  child.  If,  as 
in  the  so-called  "  communications  " 
from  a  trance-medium,  we  have  per- 
fectly evident  contact  with  an  intelli- 
gence which  was  well  known  to  us 
when  living,  the  sensible,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  scientific,  course  is  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  fact,  even  tho  we  see  no  way 
to  apply  scientific  methods  to  its  eluci- 
dation. Such  a  course  is  far  more  ra- 
tional than  the  epicyclic  method  of  ex- 
planation by  telepathy  or  the  supposi- 
tion of  fraud  where  fraud  clearly  seems 
impossible.  That  such  acceptance  of 
the  miraculous  where  the  event  carries 
conviction  is  consistent  with  a  scientific 
quality  is  well  shown  by  the  history  of 
Pascal,  Faraday,  and  a  host  of  other 
foremost  men  in  the  modern  learning. 

The  author  of  Human  Personality 
holds,  with  many  others,  that  men  sore- 
ly need  some  material  evidence  of  sur- 
vival after  death,  and  that  life  would 
be  vastly  bettered  if  they  had  this  evi- 
dence at  hand  in  such  form  that  it 
would  be  indubitable  and  readily  acces- 
sible ;  he,  indeed,  assumes  this  point  as 
a  .justification  for  the  w^ork  set  forth 
in  his  volumes.  The  validity  of  this 
assumption  is  very  doubtful.  In  the 
first  place,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  a 
confident  expectation  of  immortality 
appears  to  be  a  generic  character  of  the 
human  mind,  one  found  in  all  the  spe- 
cies of  mankind ;  it  may  have  been 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  teachings  of 
creeds,  or  masked  by  the  activities  of 
life,  but  it  probably  abides  in  hiding, 
even  in  the  most  confirmed  skeptic,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  birthright.  But 
while  there  is  this  instinctive  belief  in 
the  future,  there  is  a  natural  and  whole- 
some lack  of  interest  in  all  sound  men 
as  to  the  details  of  it.  No  wdiolesome, 
dutiful  man  concerns  himself  with  what 
he  may  ])e  doing  this  day  a  year  hence, 
or  in  the  expected  days  after  death ; 
his  part  is  by  the  things  he  sees  plainly 
before  him.  So  far  as  he  occupies  him- 
self with  the  far  hereafter  he  neglects 
the  duty  by  the  present.  Moreover,  it 
may  well  be  doul)ted  whether  the  interest 
in  a  future  life  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
kind  of  conviction  which  spiritism  af- 
fords.     In  face  of  certain  experiences 
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with  a  well-known  medium  the  pres-  notism  for  medical  [nirposes  or  for  mere 

ent  writer  was  forced  to  the  conviction  experiments.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

that  he  was  in  very  unprofitable  com-  in   the  mind  of  any  reasonable  person 

munication   with  a  near  friencf  among-  that  the  snbjui2:ation  of  the  will  of  the 

the  dead.     This  experience  brought  no  hyynotized    i)erson    is    essentially    im- 

sense  of  pleasure  or  of  elevation,  but  moral.     That  hypnotism  is  not  favored 

rather  an  immediate  and  abiding  sense  b}-  the  medical  profession,  of  which  the 

of  degradation,  which  will  lead  him  so  author  much  complains,  is  due  to  the 

long  as  he  remains  of  sound  mind  to  sound  understanding  of  its  members  on 

avoid  such  mischances.     Thus  against  this  point,  as  well  as  to  doubt  concern- 

the    contention    that    men    need    confi-  ing  its  permanent  value  as  a  remedy  for 

dence  in  the  hereafter,  it  may  well  be  evils. 

held  that  the  majestic  doubt  that  hangs  The  literary  shape  of  the  work  is  ad- 
over  it  is  more  inspiring  than  the  cheap  mirable  ;  the  style  is  most  effective,  in- 
certainties  that  spiritism  ofifers  in  its  deed  noble  in  quality.  Even  those  who 
place.  are  hostile  to  the  contentions  are  likely 
Adequately  to  criticise  the  myriad  to  be  borne  for  a  long  way  on  by  the 
views  of  this  huge  work  would  require  tide  of  conviction  that  pours  forth  with 
more  print  than  sets  them  forth.  There  the  phrase.  The  volumes  are  well 
is,  however,  a  word  of  caution  which  made,  the  proof  reading  is  good,  and  of 
needs  be  given  concerning  the  tacit  ap-  indices  and  analytical  tables  of  contents 
proval  which  it  gives  to  the  use  of  hyp-  there  is  more  than  enough. 

Cambrhjgk,  Mass 
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Memorial      Day 

By  Elizabeth  H.  Fenn 

"  We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more !  " 

A  song  that  forty  years  ago  went  up  from  shore  to  shore ; 

And  it  would  make  a  weak  heart  strong,  or  strong  heart  weak  to  see 

The  host  that  seemed  to  spring  to  life  to  follow  Liberty. 

Husbands  and  fathers,  brothers,  sons  rushed  through  the  household  door 

"  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more." 

America's  grand  hills  and  vales  re-echoed  with  the  song; 

"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  strong!  " 

The  hills  and  vales  to-day  are  free,  the  land  and  skies  are  fair. 
But  when  we  hear  that  old-time  song  no  echoes  stir  the  air ; 
The  gray  haired,  halting,  feeble  band  have  lost  that  ringing  tone. 
Now  they  are  marching,  one  by  one,  forward  to  die  alone. 

Sometimes,  in  Heaven,  we  may  believe,  white  tents  of  peace  are  spread. 

And  comrades  gathering  there  repeat  their  old  familiar  tread  ; 

Rehearse  the  mysteries  of  the  times,  when,  better  than  they  knew. 

Freedom  emerged  from  Sin  and  Death ;  and,  in  a  grand  review, 

As  their  old  comrades  come  in  sight,  the  old  time  ardor  rings. 

Saluting  waiting  Lincoln,  the  army  once  more  sings. 

In  tones  of  triumph  that  their  souls  had  never  known  before, 

"  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more  " 

Cass  City,  Mich. 


The    Wizard    at    His    IVicks 


By    Harry    Kellar 

[Mr.  Kellar,  the  famous  prestidigltateur,  in  the  article  which  follows,  gives  the  simple  explanations 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  necromancy  have  been  attained,  and,  what 
is  much  more  interesting,  tells  of  the  essentials  that  go  to  their  attainment.  His  exposition  of  the  mar- 
vels of  practical  "  spiritualism,"  effective  as  it  is,  is  surpassed  by  the  too  brief  account  of  the  part 
which  mnemonics  can  be  made  to  play   in   surprising  magic. — Editor.] 


The  Fakir 


I    WAS  a  boy  in  Erie,  Pa.,  with  all  a 
boy's  love  for  the  marvelous,  when 
I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers : 

"  Wanted :  A  boy 
of  Ava." 

How  it  loomed  in  my  eyes !  The  Fakir 
of  Ava — the  wonderful  Fakir  of  Ava — 
wanted  a  boy,  and  I  was  the  boy.     He 
lived    at    Cold 
Spring,    near    Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.   I  would 
have  walked  every 
step     of    the     way 
merely    to    gaze 
upon  him. 

Few  hours  passed 
before  a  very  small 
boy  with  a  very 
lofty  ambition  was 
at  the  gate  of  the 
Fakir  of  Ava.  Only 
those  who  can  hark 
back  two  score 
years  can  realize 
the  hold  that  won- 
drous Fakir  of  that 
elder  day  had  upon 
the  popular  imagi- 
nation. Those  who 
can    recall    the    at- 


HARRY   KELLAR 
i'^rom  his  most  recent  photograph 


"  Come  in,  my  boy ;  I  know  what  you 
want,  ril  take  you.  Every  other  boy 
that  has  come  here  has  been  attacked  by 
that  dog;  you  are  the  first  he  has  wel- 
comed.    Come  in ;  you  are  engaged." 

Some  persons  will  call  the  instinct  su- 
perstition which  induced  the  owner  of  a 
dog  to  accept  without  question  the  ani- 
mal's determination  as  to  character.   But 

the  Fakir  of  Ava, 
my  first  preceptor 
and  one  of  my  best 
friends  in  after 
years,  knew  that 
the  ability  to  be  en 
rapport  with  man's 
humble  friends  is 
allied  to  the  capac- 
ity to  enter  into 
sympathy  with  hu- 
man beings,  espe- 
cially in  the  mass. 
Tt  is  the  keynote  of 
the  business  of  the 
stage. 

There  are  six 
qualifications  which 
are  of  the  essence 
of  the  successful 
magician,    prestidi- 


gitateur,    n  e  c  r  o  - 

mosphere  of  the  Strange  and  the  weird  mancer — call  him  what  you  may. 
that  enveloped  him,  like  some  solemn  They  are :  The  will,  manual  dexterity, 
mantle,  will  comprehend  the  mingled  fear  physical  strength,  the  capacity  to  per- 
and  hope,  the  equal  reverence  and  audac-  form  things  automatically,  an  accu- 
ity,  that  guided  my  hand  as  it  touched  rate,  perfectly  ordered  and  practically 
the  latch  of  the  gate  between  the  un-  automatic  memory,  and  a  knowledge  of 
painted,  weather  worn  palings  of  the 
fence  around  the  house. 

There  burst  upon  me,  frighteningly,  a 
succession  of  barks.  A  dog  leapt  at 
me.  My  first  dismay  gone  by,  I  per- 
ceived the  canine  host  was  greeting  me 
with  the  joy  that  is  given  to  some  prodi- 
gal returned.  It  was  the  Fakir's  dog, 
"  Fake."  In  a  moment  his  master  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  said : 
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a  number  of  languages,  the  more  the 
better. 

The  will — trite  saying  as  it  may  ap- 
pear— lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  ac- 
complishment. But  in  few  callings  is  it 
so  persistently  demanded,  so  harshly 
strained,  so  liable  to  sudden  summons 
and  so  necessary  for  the  efifective  care  of 
every  minute  detail  as  it  is  in  the  office  of 
a  popular  magician,  having  only  his  hands 
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and  body  to  rely  upon  and  with  thou- 
sands of  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  picking 
flaws. 

Launched  upon  the  stage  as  helper,  or 
chela,  to  my  revered  Fakir,  I  learned 
swiftly  the  importance  of  self-control  as 
well  as  of  cleverness  with  hands,  face 
and  body.  And  I  had  speedy  need,  in  a 
trying  emergency,  of  all  my  new  accom- 
plishments. 

The  ''  face  "  of  many  a  prestidigita- 
teur  has  been  saved  and  his  defeat  turned 
into  a  glorious  victory  by  the  merest 
chance.  One  of  my  first  adventures  with 
the  Fakir  of  Ava  affords  a  capital  illus- 
tration. We  were  doing  the  watch  trick 
— taking  a  timepiece  from  some  one  in 
the  audience,  passing  it  upon  the  stage 
in  a  platter,  destroying  both  plate  and 
timepiece  in  plain  view  of  the  spectators, 
loading  the  fragments  into  a  pistol,  firing 
the  weapon  at  a  target  and  bringing  the 
watch — whole  and  sound — to  life  again 
upon  the  face  of  the  mark,  in  plain  sight 
of  the  audience.  But  on  that  particular 
day  the  target  concluded  not  to  do  its 
share  of  the  performance.  No  watch 
would  it  produce ;  the  machinery  was  out 
of  order.  We  had  to  work  hard  to  "  save 
face." 

Disguised  as  an  usher  of  the  house,  I 
went  down  into  the  audience  with  the 
timepiece,  hoping  to  be  able  to  slip  it  un- 
observed into  the  pocket  of  the  owner. 
He  was  sitting  at  a  distance  from  the 
aisle;  I  found  it  impossible.  I  did  the 
next  best  thing — slipped  the  watch  into 
the  waistcoat  pocket  of  the  man  who  sat 
next  the  aisle  on  the  same  row  with  the 
owner.    Then  I  returned  to  the  stage. 

The  Fakir  in  the  meantime  was  dis- 
cussing learnedly  upon  some  other  sub- 
ject. When  I  returned  the  question  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  watch  was  called 
up  and  a  bell  on  the  stage  was  summoned 
to  answer  questions ;  one  ring  for  ''  yes," 
two  for  "  no." 

"  Is  the  watch  on  the  stage  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  obedient  bell. 

"  Is  it  in  the  audience?  " 

''  Yes." 

"Is  it  on  the  first  row?" 
.     "  No." 

"  The  second — the  third,  the  fourth, 
the  fifth?" 

To  each  question  came  a  "  No." 

"  Is  it  on  the  sixth  row  ?  " 


"  Yes." 

"  Is  it  the  first  man  on  the  row?  " 

*'  Yes." 

The  eyes  of  the  audience  focused  up- 
on the  unfortunate  occupant  of  the  seat. 

"  Look  in  your  pocket,  sir,"  said  the 
Fakir  of  Ava,  in  his  politest,  most  per- 
suasive tones. 

"  Go  on  with  your  show  there  and  let 
me  alone,"  shouted  the  enraged  seat 
holder. 

"  But  I  pray  you,  look  in  your  pocket," 
said  the  i^akir. 

The  man  obeyed  and  produced  the 
watch !  The  trick,  called  in  stage 
vernacular  a  "  life  saver,"  made  a  hit 
vastly  more  impressive  than  the  one 
origmally  planned  but  spoiled  by  the 
perverseness  of  the  target. 

Dexterity  of  one  sort  or  another  must 
often  be  summoned  on  short  notice  to 
save  a  performer  from  open  humiliation 
or  complete  ridicule.  A  famous  instance 
was  the  case  of  the  Davenport  Brothers, 
who  were  once  doing  "  spirit  "  tricks  in 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York.  Their 
custom  was  to  put  themselves  upon  the 
stage,  their  feet  within  little  circles 
drawn  upon  paper,  their  hands  securely 
tied.  The  lights  went  down,  and  there 
began  many  feats  by  "  spirit "  hands. 
The  occupants  of  the  front  row  of  seats 
were  persuaded  to  join  hands  across  the 
front  of  the  stage  in  order  to  "  complete 
the  circle  of  influence  " — in  reality,  to 
prevent  too  inquisitive  approaches  from 
the  audience.  A  "  ghostly "  hand 
touched  one  of  the  persons  supposed  to 
be  affected.  He  grasped  and  held  fast 
the  ''  spirit "  arm,  at  the  same  time 
shouting : 

"  I  have  him.    Turn  on  the  light." 

When  the  lights  flared  up,  the  dis- 
coverer was  found  to  be  holding  in  his 
hand  an  empty  coat,  and  the  Davenports 
were  both  seated  as  before,  arms  tied, 
their  feet  within  the  little  circles  on  the 
paper,  just  as  when  the  lights  went 
down. 

They  had  simply  untied  themselves 
from  the  knots  and  gone  about  the  stage 
performing  their  ''  spirit. "  tricks.  When 
the  inquisitive  member  of  the  audience 
had  grasped  the  arm,  the  performer  sud- 
denly squirmed  out  of  the  coat  and  left 
it  in  his  hand,  tho  the  man  was  loud  in 
his  asseverations  that  he  had  "  had  him  " 
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and  had  ''  felt  his  arm  within  his  grasp." 
The  episode  meant  the  saving  of  the  per- 
formers from  exposure  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins;  it  raised  their  reputations 
enormously  and  confirmed  many  a 
Thomas  disposed  to  doubt  the  actuality 
of  *'  spirit  "  manifestations. 

Squirming  out  of  knots  and  rope  bind- 
ings reminds  me  of  an  experience  I  once 
had  when  traveling  among  the  Boers, 
near  Jagersfontein,  Orange  River  Free 
State.  The  unwritten  law  of  the  land  is 
that  a  hungry  man  may  take  food  with- 
out asking,  provided  he  leaves  the  money 
for  it  in  some  place  where  the  absent 
owner  can  get  it  upon  returning.  Being 
taken  for  an  Englishman,  I  was  in  seri- 
ous danger  of  hunger.  My  affirmations 
that  I  was  an  American  were  of  no  avail. 
At  last  I  shot  a  sheep,  leaving  upon  the 
gate  post  a  sovereign  in  payment.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sound  of  my  weapon 
had  scarcely  died  before  men  sprang 
from  the  soil.  Cadmus  and  his  dragon's 
teeth  is  the  only  metaphor  that  will  serve. 
I  was  surrounded  by  Boers,  tied  secure- 
ly, and  taken  before  a  local  magistrate,  an 
old,  gray  1)eardfd  Landrost.  No  sooner 
did  the  old  man  catch  sight  of  me  than 
I  squirmed  out  of  the  ropes.  I  was  tied 
again,  this  time  with  the  all-restraining 
"  sheep  shank "  knot.  I  wriggled  out 
and  flung  one  of  the  ropes  into  the  air, 
landing  it  upon  the  chimney  of  the  old 
man's  house. 

"  Allmachtige  der  Teufel!"  chorused 
the  Boers. 

At  last  I  had  won  a  hearing.  I  told 
the  men  where  I  had  left  the  sovereign 
for  the  slaughtered  sheep.  I  did  some 
other  tricks  that  completely  mystified 
the  onlookers  and  found  my  claim  of 
American  citizenship  then  sufficient  to 
procure  my  freedom.  I  had  difficulty 
afterward  in  getting  away  from  my  en- 
thusiastic friends. 

All  culture,  all  attainments — every- 
thing that  can  be  acquired  indeed — is 
sure  to  have  a  place  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  life  of  the  prestidigitateur.  I  give 
my  performances  before  audiences  speak- 
ing five  languages.  In  the  inland  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  I  find  the  dialect  of  Ger- 
man spoken  there  to  be  of  great  service 
in  putting  me  en  rapport  wiih  audiences. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
whatever  can  be  learned  can  be  usefully 


applied.  The  lesson  is  for  all  artists ; 
nothing  should  be  too  great  for  his  dar- 
ing, nothing  too  small  for  his  earnest, 
determined  attention. 

The  audience  makes  the  artist.  Feel- 
ing is  at  the  basis  of  all  art,  either  in 
creation  or  perception.  The  waves  break- 
ing themselves  against  a  rock  are  a  fit 
illustration  of  the  artist  before  a  dull, 
ignorant,  unappreciative  or  incorrectly 
appreciating  audience.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  goes  through  a  performance 
before  those  who  feel  and  enjoy  with 
actual  stimulation  to  himself,  toned  up 
by  this  three  hours  of  serious  effort.  I 
do  not  mean  that  an  audience  must  ap- 
plaud at  any  particular  climax,  or  laugh 
at  the  psychologically  correct  juncture; 
the  audience  may  neither  laugh  nor  ap- 
plaud. It  may  not  give  a  murmur.  I 
have  played  successfully  to  Indians,  who 
did  neither.  The  artist  can  tell,  by  a 
process  of  intuition,  whether  his  hear- 
ers are  in  sympathy  with  him  or  not. 
Coldness  takes  the  very  soul  from  the 
performer.  He  is  obliged  to  proceed, 
but  the  work  is  enormously  increased 
when  he  is  compelled  to  face  the  cer- 
tainty of  defeat.  The  performer  is  left 
at  the  end  without  heart,  strength  or 
nerve.  It  is  the  hardest  trial  of  will, 
moral  force  and  courage  the  artist  is 
called  upon  to  face.  Many  go  down 
under  it. 

Manual  dexterity  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  craft  of  successfully  producing  optical 
illusions ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
requirements,  all  subordinate  to  the 
large  essentials.  To  it  many  things 
contribute,  chief  among  them  physical 
strength.  An  illusion  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  great  quickness,  which 
means  graceful  and  apparently  effort- 
less work.  It  is  mostly  mere  strength. 
Healthful  food,  simple  diet,  regular 
gymnastics,  daily  rubbing  down — all 
must  be  relentlessly  followed.  The 
systems  that  are  best  are  those  which 
oblige  a  man  to  employ  every  muscle  in 
his  body  under  the  guidance  of  the  will 
by  easy,  simple,  natural  movements. 
They  can  all  be  done  in  one's  room  of  a 
morning.  But  if  they  are  intermitted 
for  a  day  or  two,  one  pays  the  penalty 
immediately  in  stiffer  muscles  and  les- 
sened dexterity. 

Many  tricks  require  no  special  dex- 
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terity.  It  was  so  when  I  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  and  mystified  the  Seibert 
Commission  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  spending  large 
sums  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
so-called  "  spiritism."  I  remember,  in 
particular,  the  late  Provost,  William 
Pepper,  I^r.  Coleman  Sellers,  the  emi- 
nent mechanician,  and  the  great  Shake- 
spearean scholar,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness.  1  was  informed  how  Slade  had 
done  some  of  his  slate  tricks.  I  did 
some,  so  much  more  surprising  that  I 
left  those  excellent  gentlemen  in  the 
dark,  utterly  baffled  for  an  explanation. 
I  did  it  by  having  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
carpet  underneath  my  table  and  replac- 
ing it  so  carefully  over  a  trap  door  that 
the  most  searching  scrutiny  failed  to 
detect  any  piecing  in  the  carpet.  Under 
the  trap  cloor  was  a  confederate.  I  held 
the  slate  under  my  table  by  my  fingers, 
my  thumb  remaining  in  plain  sight. 
Presently  up  came  the  slate,  v^ith  an- 
swers written  upon  it  to  questions  I  had 
not  seen. 

Nothing   could    have   been    simpler. 
When  I  put  the  slate  under  the  table, 
holding  it  by   my  fingers  against  the 
underside  of  the  leaf,  my  thumb  on  top. 
my  confederate  took  it  from  my  hand  ; 
read  the  question ;  wrote  upon  it 
the  answer  and  replaced  it  in  my 
hand,  ready  to  be  shown.     I  had 
seen  neither  question  nor  answer. 

I  confess  I  did  ask  the  learned 
University  Commissioners  to  put 
their    hands    over    mine    during 
the    test,    in    order    to    convince 
them    that    I    did    nothing.       It    was 
merely    a    device    to    attract    and    fix 
their  attention   so  firmly   upon   me  as 
to  reduce  to  a   minimum   the  chances 
that  they  might  notice  the  trap  door 
and   my   confederate's   hand     reaching 
through  for  the  slate  held  by  me  against 
the  underside  of  the  table  top. 

Slade,  our  ''  spiritist  "  friend,  had  a 
little  mirror  in  his  lap  and  read  the 
question  on  the  underside  of  the  slate 
as  it  was  held  face  down.  There  was  a 
pencil  attached  to  a  thimble  on  the  in- 
dex finger  of  his  hand,  with  which  he 
wrote  the  answer.  He  relied  upon  his 
dexterity  to  put  the  pencil  holder  on 
and  off  his  finger  without   detection. 


Merc  manual  dexterity,  so-called,  de- 
pends largely  upon  keeping  the  hands 
clean,  in  order  that  their  sensitiveness 
shall  be  constantly  at  the  maximum.  I 
have  to  wash  mine  after  every  act  dur- 
ing my  performances. 

Given  the  range  of  powers  and  at- 
tainments already  recited,  many  a  man 
would  fail  if  he  stopped  with  them. 
Incessant  practice  is  necessary  not  only 
to  accjuirc  and  to  maintain  skill ;  it  is 
also  needed  in  order  to  make  certain 
portions  of  the  work  so  completely  in- 
voluntary, or  automatic,  as  to  permit 
of  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  things  at 
a  distance.  The  performer  must  seem 
to  be  doing  one  thing  with  all  his  mind 
and  body ;  in  reality,  he  is  preparing  for 
the  next  step,  and  is  doing  something 
that  does  not  appear  at  all  to  the  on- 
lookers. Most  important  of  all,  he  is 
studying  the  audience  to  catch  its  men- 
tal tone — whether  of  approval,  hostility 
or  simple  indifference — and  is  guiding 
himself  accordingly. 
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If  the  hands  must  acquire  a  wide 
range  of  automatic  attainment,  still 
more  must  the  mind  be  trained  to  act 
quickly  and  to  recall  instantly  facts, 
thoughts  or  trains  of  thought.  Mne- 
monics, or  mechanical  methods  of 
memory,  are  of  prime  value.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  replace  memory,  for 
memory  is  required  to  apply  the  system 
successfully.  It  does  mean  that  there 
are,  or  may  be,  many  roads  to  a 
thought.  The  man  who  remembers  the 
allied  thought,  or  those  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  central  thought,  need  not 
wander  far  until  he  strikes  the  lead  and 
is  instantly  and  automatically  con- 
ducted to  the  idea  he  seeks.  Once,  in 
London,  I  had  to  recall  an  implement 
used  in  billiards  in  order  to  remember 
the  name  of  Kew  Gardens.  I  recall 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  formula  "  Buffalo  Serene 
Calf."  I  reduce  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet to  ten  essential  consonants,  leaving 
out  the  vowels,  having  one  for  each  of 
the  Arabic  numerals.  All  sibilant 
sounds — s,  soft  c  and  z — are  one,  and 
represent  ''  o,"  or  zero.  All  other  allied 
consonants  are  similarly  reduced  to  one 
for  each  group.  The  word  *'  serene  " 
contains  three  consonant  sounds — "  s," 
"  r  "  and  "  n."  "  S  "  is  zero,  "  r  "  is  4 
and  "  n,"  in  my  system,  is  2.  "Serene  " 
accordingly  becomes  042;  and  42  is  the 
latitude  of  Buffalo.  "  Calf "  contains 
two  sounds — "  k  "  and  "  f ;  "  these,  in 
my  system,  have  the  force  of  7  and  8, 
respectively  ;  78  is  the  longitude  of  Buf- 
falo. 

I")y  means  as  simple  as  this,  vast 
arrays  of  facts,  long  series  of  events  or 
complicated  trains  of  acts  in  perform- 
ances can  instantly  be  recalled  ready 
for  service.  And  they  are  recalled  with 
the  minimum  of  effort  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  intellect  which  must  be  held 
in  reserve  for  what  might  be  called 
"  pure  thinking."  It  is  the  old  illustra- 
tion, over  again,  of  reducing  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  thought,  whatever  it  be, 
to  a  matter  of  mechanics. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminative,  as 
well  as  curious,  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  prestidigitateur  must  have 
instantly  at  his  command  the  resources 
of  the  mind,  and  an  example,  too,  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  most  in- 


volved and  abstruse  operations  must  be 
reduced  to  the  commonplaces  of  intel- 
lectual mechanism,  is  the  work  I  do  in 
the  extraction  of  cube  root.  Instantly 
— as  it  would  appear  and,  indeed,  as  it 
is  actually  done — upon  the  propound- 
ing of  such  a  problem,  even  if  the  sum 
reach  into  the  hundreds  of  billions,  I 
furnish  the  cube  root.  Many  good  peo- 
ple, profoundly  mystified  and  bent  on 
reducing  the  operation  to  the  level  of  a 
conventional  stage  trick,  come  to  me 
afterward  with  the  inquiry: 

"  Are  not  the  problems,  previously 
arranged,  proposed  by  confederates  ?  " 

No  surmise  could  be  further  from  the 
truth ;  and  no  marvel  could  have  an 
explanation  so  natual,  yet  so  curious,  as 
the  real  one.  I  merely  apply,  to  pur- 
poses of  economy  in  mental  labor.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  famous  Binomial  The- 
orem. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  number  999,- 
700,029,999.  Dividing  this  number  into 
threes,  it  can  instantly  be  perceived 
that  the  cube  roots  of  the  first  and  last 
set  of  three  digits  must  be  9,  leaving  only 
the  two  in  between  to  be  supplied.  As 
the  first  six  digits  are  so  near  1,000,000, 
it  follows  that  their  cube  root  must  be 
99,  leaving  only  one  more  digit  in  the 
root  to  be  determined.  Cubing  my  final 
root  digit,  I  get  729;  subtracting  this 
from  the  final  set  of  three  in  the  num- 
ber 999,  I  get  270.  The  problem  now 
stands : 

Incomplete    root 99 —  — 9 

Number 999,700,029,999 

Cube  of  last  root  digit 729 

Remainder  from  final  set 270 

From  this  remainder  I  drop  the  final 
digit.  There  remains  27.  I  now  divide 
by  3,  and  the  result  —  9  —  is  my  final 
root  digit.  You  see  I  use  the  divisor  3, 
which  is  the  value  of  "  n  "  for  cube  root 
in  the  binomial  formula. 

Xn  +  NX  H  -  1  r  +  'i-l^---^  Xn--^  Y"" ..  Yn 

A  system  such  as  is  here  described 
requires  effort  at  the  start;  it  soon  pro- 
duces the  result  aimed  at.  It  brings 
also  rich  returns  in  the  future,  since  it 
not  only  aids  present  performance  and 
renders  future  growth  possible,  but  ac- 
tually compels  growth.  The  effort  of 
to-day  becomes  the  automatic  perform- 
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ance  of  to-morrow,  leaving  the  mind  new    combination    of    wonderful    and 

free    for    fresh    attainment.      But    the  amazing-  tricks  and  illusions.     It  is  the 

success  of  to-day  becomes  also  the  com-  perfect  illustration  of  an  art  recreating 

monplace  of  to-morrow.   And  the  mind,  itself,  growing  perpetually  to  new  com- 

released  from  waste  efifort,  of  its  own  1)inations,  of  its  own  inherent  force, 

volition   conceives   the   next   step,   the  philadeiphia. 


iti 


Connecticut's   Labor   Mayors 

By  Alfred  F.   Howe 

[Mr.  Howe  is  a  recent  Yale  graduate  and  has  an  extensive  knowledge    of    the    remarkable    labor 
movement  in  the  Connecticut  municipalities  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  Connecticut  press.— Editok.] 


AN  inviting  subject  to  the  student  of 
sociology    is    the    recent    rise    of 
trades    unionism    as    a    political 
force  in  Connecticut,  a  State    which    is 
commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
conservative  and  staid  in  the  Union  and 


The  Connecticut  trades  unionists,  un- 
like the  Socialists,  for  many  of  whose 
doctrines  they  stand,  have  not  formed 
themselves  into  a  strictly  defined  party 
of  their  own.  Mindful  of  the  fate  of  the 
Greenback    and    People's    parties,    they 


traditionally   inhospitable   to   new    ideas    have  proceeded  upon  the  basis  of  fusing 


and  *'  isms."  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  second  and  third  largest  cities  in  the 
State,  Hartford  and  Bridgeport,  respect- 
ively, and  the  industrial  centers  of  An- 
sonia  and  Derby 
have  elected  labor 
union  mayors  by 
majorities  which 
left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the 
voters'  intentions. 
In  half  a  dozen 
other  of  the  eigh- 
teen cities  in  the 
State  well-defined 
plans  are  afoot  to 
put  manual  work- 
ers at  the  munic- 
ipal helm.  Poli- 
ticians that  see 
their  leadership 
threatened  are 
prone  to  dismiss 
this  ascendency  of 
labor  as  a  passing 
craze  already  on 
the  wane,  but 
many  shrewd  po- 
litical observers 
believe  that  the 
movement  has  not 
yet  reached  its 
climax. 


with  either  of  the  old  parties  that  would 
lend  itself  as  a  vehicle  for  their  aims. 
Thus  far  they  have  been  unable  to  eflfect 
anywhere  a  union  with  the  Republicans, 

and  in  one  notable 
instance — in  New 
Haven,  the  largest 
city  of  the  State — 
they  have  failed  to 
induce  the  Demo- 
crats to  meet 
them  on  common 
ground.  Wher- 
ever they  have 
won  success,  how- 
ever, they  have 
dominated  the 
Democratic  party, 
usually  in  the  face 
of  opposition  by 
the  leaders  of  that 
party.  Instead  of 
the  coalition  being 
fatal  to  the  trades 
unionists,  the 
Democratic  party 
seems  destined  to 
be  gobbled  up  by 
them  or  disinte- 
grated, for  wher- 
ever they  have 
been  unsuccessful 
in    dictating   the 
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Ignatius  A.   Sullivan,   Mayor  of  Hartford 

nominations  of  that  party  they  have  gone 
over  to  the  Republicans  and  turned  the 
scale  in  their  favor. 

The  election  of  these  labor  Mayors  has 
had  neither  the  disastrous  consequences 
touched  on  in  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
their  enemies  nor  the  Utopian  results  em- 
braced by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  their 
friends.  Both  in  their  successes  and  re- 
verses the  lal)or  rulers  have  had  experi- 
ences very  different  from  what  was  ex- 
pected for  them  by  their  foes,  and  in 
many  respects,  for  good  and  for  ill,  they 
hc.ve  not  traveled  the  road  that  they  and 
their  su})porters  thought  they  saw 
stretching  l^efore  them.  The  defects  in 
their  administrations,  which  have  been 
due  in  large  i^art  to  want  of  experience, 
have  been  undoubted  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely  on  account  of  their  novelty,  con- 
spicuous. But  their  merits,  save  perhaps 
from  the  viewpoint  of  political  expedi- 
ency, have  gone  a  long  way  toward  com- 
pensating for  their  shortcomings.  As  a 
rule,  too,  the  labor  executives  have  been 
quick  to  perceive  and  remedy  their  faults, 
and  they  are,  with  one  exception,  rapidly 
ridding  their  administrations  of  the  in- 
congruous and  incomplete  features  which 
may  still  mark  them.     As  a  whole,  they 


by  no  means  suffer  by  comparison  with 
their  non-labor  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries. 

The  movement  in  Connecticut  to  put 
trades  unionists  at  the  head  of  municipal 
affairs  had  its  origin  at  Ansonia.  It  was 
the  direct  result  of  and  derived  its  mo- 
mentum from  the  unusual  circumstances 
which  marked  the  strike  there  of  the  ma- 
chinists and  carpenters  of  the  Farrel 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company  in  the 
summer  of  1901.  The  act  of  a  Superior 
Court  Judge  in  issuing  a  sweeping  in- 
junction against  the  strikers  and  the  co- 
incident arrest  of  three  of  the  strike  lead- 
ers on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  presented 
an  unexpectedly  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  expansion  of  the  trades  unionists' 
doctrine  into  a  campaign  for  the  control 
of  the  municipal  government.  One  of 
the  men  arrested  was  Stephen  Charters, 
a  carpenter,  who,  as  the  alleged  arch  con- 
spirator, was  the  only  man  blacklisted 
when  the  strike,  a  few  wecKS  later,  ended 
in  a  compromise.  By  insisting  that  the 
strikers  return  to  work  without  him 
Charters  become  the  hero  of  the  hour  and 
the  choice  of  the  trades  unionists  for 
Mayor  in  the  city  election  then  nearing. 
With  few  dissenting  voices  he  was  nomi- 
nated under  the  banner  of  Democracy, 
and  by  a  majority  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  opposition's  vote  was  elected. 

The  nomination  of  Charters  had  sug- 
gested unconsidered  possibilities  to  the 
trades  unionists  of  Bridgeport,  where  a 
municipal  campaign  was  just  opening 
and  where  environing  causes  were  such 
as  to  stinuilate  any  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  toilers.  In  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  was  a  man  possessed  of  an  in- 
domitable inquisitiveness  with  respect  to 
unitemized  bills.  This  man  was  Denis 
Mulvihill,  a  factory  stoker  working  for 
$14  a  week.  Some  one  suggested  him  for 
Mayor,  and  straightway  there  was  a 
stampede  of  the  laboring  hosts  to  make 
him  their  standard  bearer.  He  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  was 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  given  a 
candidate  on  a  city  ticket  in  Bridgeport's 
history. 

The  next  Connecticut  city  to  hold  an 
election  was  Hartford,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  April,  1902.  There  the  trades 
unionists,  taking  their  cue  from  Ansonia 
and  Bridgeport,  had  recruited  and  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  body  known  as  the 
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Economic  League,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  the  representation  of  working- 
men  in  public  otitice.  The  League  picked 
as  its  candidate  Ignatius  A.  SulHvan,  a 
clerk  in  a  clothing  shop  and  a  prominent 
labor  unionist.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  after  a  bitter  tight  and 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  latest  of  the  quartet  of  labor 
Mayors  to  be  elected  was  George  P.  Sul- 
livan, of  Derby,  a  young  plumber,  who 
had  served  a  term  as  Alderman  and  who 
had  unceasingly  championed  the  cause  of 
the  workingman.  He  easily  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  and  the  election. 
Derby  and  Ansonia,  which  have  worn 
urban  robes  but  a  few  years,  are  adjoin- 
ing cities,  and  are  so  much  at  one  that 
the  same  movement  put  Mr.  Sullivan  into 
office  which  had  manifested  itself  the 
year  before  in  the  election  of  Mayor 
Charters. 

Altho  Mayors  Charters  and  Mulvihill 
were  elected  at  the  same  time,  the  An- 
sonia carpenter  took  office  a  month  ahead 
of  the  Bridgeport  stoker,  and  thus  may 
be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  Connecticut 
labor  executives.  He  began  his  adminis- 
tration amid  a  clatter  of  distrust  from 
the  business  element  of  the  community, 
the  anathemas  of  politicians,  whose  slate 
of  appointments  had  been  sponged,  and 
the  importunities  of  his  labor  friends, 
each  seemingly  with  a  special  crop  of 
grievances.  To  keep  his  administration 
to  the  ground  under  these  circumstances 
and  prevent  it  from  soaring  in  the  air 
after  the  many  impractical  theorists 
among  his  advisers  was  not  easy.  A 
Democrat  and  elected  as  such.  Mayor 
Charters  kept  his  ante-election  pledge  to 
appoint  trades  unionists  or  their  sym- 
pathizers regardless  of  their  politics. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  filling  of  some 
of  the  most  important  city  posts  with  Re- 
publicans and  has  subjected  Mayor  Chat- 
ters to  the  relentless  enmity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic machine.  But,  altho  a  failure  from 
a  partisan  point  of  view,  his  administra- 
tion has  been  successful  in  other  direc- 
tions and  has  been  conducted  with 
marked  fidelity  as  a  rule  to  the  public  in- 
terest. In  his  first  year,  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  tax!rate,a  legacy  of  indebted- 
ness from  the  previous  administration  of 
$18,006  was  discharged,  a  stone  crushing 
plant  costing  $2,500  was  established  and 


paid  for,  the  sinking  fund  was  enriched 
$6,000,  and  v$7,ooo  was  turned  back  into 
the  city  treasury,  lliis  year  the  pay  of 
the  public  school  teachers  has  been  in- 
creased, the  grand  list  or  taxable  basis 
has  fallen  off  $139,000,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund  to  meet  maturing 
bonds  issued  before  Mayor  Charters's 
time.  These  circumstances  ordinarily 
would  mean  a  material  advance  in  the 
tax  rate,  yet  so  economically  are  the  city's 
affairs  managed  that  an  increase  of  only 
from  10  to  10^  mills  has  been  necessi- 
tated. The  municipal  crushing  plant  has 
proved  a  paying  investment,  and  the 
streets  are  kept  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before.  The  only  part  of  Mayor 
Charters's  program  of  economy  that  has 
not  redounded  to  the  benefit  and  credit  of 
the  city  has  been  his  failure  to  push  the 
project  for  a  city  hall,  for  which  $70,000 
is  available,  to  replace  the  present  sadly 
inadequate  municipal  offices,  and  for  this 
seeeming  dilatoriness  he  has  been  much 
criticised.  All  other  needed  improve- 
ments have  been  made  or  are  in  progress. 
On  the  moral  and  sanitary  score  no  one 


Stephen  Charters,  Mayor  of  Ansonia 
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will  dissent  from  the  statement  that  the 
interests  of  the  community  are  safe- 
guarded under  the  labor  regime.  There 
are  no  gambling  houses  or  other  evil  re- 
sorts flaunting  their  crime  in  the  face  of 
the  public,  and,  while  in  most  cities  of 
the  State  the  excise  laws  are  construed 
liberally,  in  Ansonia  they  are  construed 
literally.  The  population  of  Ansonia  is 
about  14,000,  its  grand  list  is  $8,105,114, 
and  its  indebtedness,  which  has  been  re- 
duced under  Mayor  Charters  $7,000,  is 
$333,027.  The  salary  of  the  Mayor  is 
only  $500,  but  his  official  duties  are  not 
engrossing  enough  to  interfere  seriously 
with  his  private  business. 

Denis  Mulvihill  began  to  draw  the 
$3,000  salary  which  the  Bridgeport 
Mayoralty  pays  with  economy  as  his 
slogan.  In  his  efforts  to  practice  it  he 
ignored  charter  rules  and  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  tried  to  deprive  the  city  of 
offices  indispensable  to  the  proper  trans- 
action of  its  business.  For  months  he 
antagonized  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at 
almost  every  turn.  Last  fall  he  suddenly 
adopted  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  and 
announced  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  Shrievalty  nomination  of 
Fairfield  County.  The  tide  of  dis- 
approval of  his  Mayoralty  career  had  set 
irrevocably  against  him,  however,  and  he 
was  beaten  overwhelmingly  for  the  nomi- 
nation. Despite  this  popular  rebuke,  he 
became  a  few  days  ago  a  self-named  can- 
didate for  a  second  term.  The  Mayor's 
apologists  say  that  he  has  been  deceived 
and  misled  by  brokers  of  party  patronage 
to  forward  their  own  ambitions,  but  there 
is  no  gainsaying  that  he  has  signally  dis- 
appointed even  his  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters. There  has  been  no  pretense  of 
any  abuse  of  fiduciary  power,  but  charges 
of  penury  in  some  directions  and  ex- 
travagance in  others  are  freely  made, 
with  some  show,  it  must  be  admitted,  of 
substantiation.  Unsuccessful,  however, 
as  the  Mulvihill  administration  has  been, 
it  is  no  worse  nor  so  bad  as  some  that 
have  preceded  it.  The  one  noticeably 
bright  spot  in  it  has  been  the  Mayor's 
successful  opposition  to  the  building  of 
a  $550,000  city  hall,  for  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  authorized  an  issue  of  bonds 
and  which  was  generally  regarded  by  the 
taxpayers  as  an  indefensible  extrava- 
gance.   The  Mayor  appointed  a  commit- 


tee to  remodel  the  present  city  hall,  and 
succeded  in  getting  an  appropriation 
therefor  of  $75,000.  A  prominent  citi- 
zen, who  has  just  died,  procured  a  per- 
manent injunction  restraining  the  re- 
modeling committee  from  going  ahead, 
and  the  work  was  held  up  many  months. 
But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
set  aside  the  injunction,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  old  city  hall  is  now  in 
progress.  Under  Mayor  Mulvihill's  ad- 
ministration, altho  the  city's  grand  list 
has  grown  from  $61,560,175  to  $63,236,- 
971,  the  tax  rate  has  advanced  from  12.9 
to  13.3  mills,  and  the  public  debt  has  in- 
creased from  $1,525,189.89  to  $1,943,500. 
The  population  of  Bridgeport  is  about 
78,000. 

Mayor    Sullivan,    of    Hartford,    took 
office  just  a  year  ago  and  has  still  a  year 
to  serve,  with  fair  chances  apparently  of 
another  term,  which  he  is  said  to  cherish 
From  a  condition  of  steadily  jumping  ex- 
penses   in    which    he  found  the  city  of 
Hartford,  he  has  succeeded    in    cutting- 
down  the  relative  growth  of  the  outlay 
by  the  application  of  business  ability  and 
sagacity  to  the  details  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment.   He  has  placed  his  ideal  of  pub- 
lic service  high  and  has  striven  to  lift  the 
city  departments  to  a  lofty  plane  of  effi- 
ciency.      He     has     strongly     advocated 
single-headed  commissions  to  replace  the 
numerous     departmental      subordinates, 
whom  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  hold 
to  a  strict  accountability.    He  has  refused 
to  be  the  subservient  tool  of  predatory 
politicians,  and  instead  of  surrendering 
to  the  Democratic  machine  he  has  fought 
it  tooth  and  nail.     While  he  has  not  al- 
ways emerged  victorious  from  his  battles 
with  the  machine,  and  while  the  constant 
friction  has  caused  a  rupture  in  the  party 
that  brought  him  forward,  he  has  seldom 
failed  of  public  approbation  and  has  suc- 
ceeded   in    keeping    the    wheels    of    the 
municipal  system  moving  with  compara- 
tive smoothness.     Under  his  administra- 
tion there   has  been  no    assessment    of 
officeholders    by   venal   bosses    to    swell 
corrupt  political  funds,  but  there  has  been 
no  hesitancy  in  sharply  reminding  sub- 
ordinates of  their  duty  to    the    people. 
Contractors  have  been  compelled  to  fulfil 
the    specifications    to    which    they    sub- 
scribed, and  concerning  public  franchises, 
which  through  trolley  expansion  are  in- 
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creasingly  a  subject  of  popular  concern 
in  Connecticut,  Mayor  Sullivan  has  taken 
a  resolute  stand  against  the  gratuitous 
transfer  of  these  valuable  municipal  as- 
sets. His  first  year  in  office  has  been 
marked  by  a  reduction  in  the  city's  net 
indebtedness  from  $2,848,150  to  $2,806,- 
363.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  18  mills  on 
a  grand  list  of  $70,987,122,  as  against  a 
rate  a  year  ago  of  I7/^  mills  on  an  as- 
sessable  total    of   $89,757,071,    with    an 


George  P.   Sullivan,  Mayor  of  Derby 

average  school  tax  of  three  mills  addi- 
tional. The  slump  in  the  grand  list  is 
due  to  a  change  from  a  full  to  an  80  per 
cent,  valuation.  Of  the  city's  $3,830,000 
bonded  debt,  $675,000  is  the  water  debt. 
The  water  department  is  self-sustaining, 
raising  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  every 
year  above  the  interest  on  its  bonds  and 
running  expenses.  There  is  a  sinking 
fund  of  $597,593-  The  population  of 
Hartford  is  about  88,000. 

Mayor  Sullivan,  of  Derby,  has  been  in 
office  only  four  months,  but  he  already 
has  demonstrated  important  qualifica- 
tions for  the  trust  the  people  have  re- 
posed in  him.    He  has  adhered  strictly  to 


the  policy  which  he  outlined  when  he 
took  up  the  reins  of  government  and  to 
which  he  committed  himself  prior  to  his 
election.  He  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  contract  system  on  public  works,  and 
every  improvement,  great  or  small,  is 
now  being  made  by  the  city  itself.  An- 
other innovation  he  preaches  and  prac- 
tices is  the  employment  on  public  works 
of  exclusively  home  labor  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. He  early  asked  to  be  judged  only 
by  his  deeds,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
satisfaction  which  his  administration 
seems  to  be  giving  is  shared  by  the  busi- 
ness element,  .which  prior  to  election  was 
solidly  arrayed  against  him.  Under  his 
regime  more  has  been  accomplished  than 
in  twenty  previous  ye'ars  toward  making 
the  salary  schedules  of  the  public  schools 
fairly  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
service  demanded.  Altho  his  attitude 
has  been  that  of  a  party  man,  but  loyal 
to  the  trades  unionists  also,  there  has 
been  no  dismissal  of  any  public  servant 
who  has  demonstrated  his  efficiency,  be 
he  neither  a  Democrat  nor  a  labor  man. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  retention  of 
John  W.  Peck,  a  strong  Republican  not 
over  friendly  to  union  labor,  who  has 
been  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  many  years,  and  who  has  elevated 
their  standard  to  a  plane  where  they  com- 
mand attention  from  the  outside  educa- 
tional world.  Unlike  his  unionist  contem- 
poraries, Mayor  Sullivan  has  succeeded 
in  retaining  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  not  only  the  workingmen  of  both  par- 
ties but  also  the  old  Democratic  leaders. 
The  latter  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
vitality  of  the  trades  union  movement, 
and  they  bowed  down  before  it  upon  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
none.  The  result  justified  their  judg- 
ment, for  Mayor  Sullivan  distributed  his 
appointments  about  equally  between 
them  and  the  labor  men.  Mayor  Sullivan 
understands  the  masses  and  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  but  he  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  propaganda  by  which 
they  are  swayed.  Altho  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  eight-hour  movement,  he  is 
in  no  accord  with  union  drones  that  never 
do  any  more  work  than  they  can  help, 
often  laboring  hard  himself  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
He  is  keeping  well  within  his  appropria- 
tions, but  is  neglecting  no  necessary  im- 
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provement.  Derby's  tax  rate  is  nine  mills 
in  the  city  proper  and  seven  mills  in  the 
outskirts  without  city  water.  Its  debt  is 
$160,842,  and  its  grand  list  $5,154,848. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  9,000. 

There  are  many  warnings  against  en- 
deavoring to  forecast  the  future  of  the 
trades  union  movement  in  Connecticut. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  industrial  field  that  it  has  not  pre- 
empted, where  existing  conditions  are  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  for  its  growth  and 
development,  and  on  this  account  alone 


the  natural  inference  is  that  it  will 
strengthen  its  foothold  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  The  records  of 
the  trades  union  Mayors  will  help,  rather 
than  hinder,  the  movement.  With  one 
exception  they  have  proved  themselves 
stern  and  unbending  guardians  of  the 
public  interests,  and  they  get  a  very  clean 
bill  of  health  for  honesty  from  even  their 
harshest  critics.  They  have  shown  that 
they  wish  to  be  right  first,  and  popular 
afterward. 

Derby,  Conn. 


Hi 


A    Great    Object    Lesson    From   a    Little    Land 

By   the  Baron   de    Stampenbourg 


DESPITE  our  much-vaunted  pros- 
perity— which  is  doubtless  more 
apparent  than  real — there  is  a 
great  object  lesson  for  us  in  the  marvel- 
ous economic  progress  of  a  small  Eu- 
ropean kingdom,  smaller  by  far  than 
half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
with  fully  a  million  less  inhabitants  than 
the  city  of  Greater  New  York. 

This  miniature  kingdom,  which  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  existing 
state  in  Europe  that  has  never  been  con- 
quered by  a  foreign  Power,  has  recently 
closed  its  great  blue  book  of  national 
progress  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  with  a  startling  balance  in  favor 
of  the  people.  This  result  is  all  the  more 
interesting  since  it  has  been  achieved 
entirely  "  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple " — and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  cer- 
tain class  to  the  detriment  of  certain 
other  classes — and  as  such  it  may  safely 
be  applauded  as  the  practical  working 
out  of  a  democratic  ideal  so  often  met 
with  here  in  theory,  but  which  has  not 
as  yet  l)ecome  a  national  reality. 

Denmark  is  the  land.  Tho  its  gov- 
ernment is  monarchical,  the  people  is 
democratic.  With  a  King  at  its  head  who 
speaks  better  German  than  Danish,  and 
whose  understanding  of  horseflesh  far 
surpasses  his  understanding  of  men,  this 
little  thumb-edition  of  a  realm  has 
actually  arrived  at  an  economic  success 


and  internal  prosperity  far  in  advance 
of  other  countries.  Under  the  royal 
scepter  a  goodly  portion  of  the  dream 
of  republics  is  being  quietly  realized 
without  the  least  noise  and  ostentation ; 
a  great  scheme  worked  out  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  greatest  possible  good  of 
the  largest  possible  number.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Danes  naturally  confronts 
us  with  the  oft-discussed  problem  as  to 
whether  small  countries  like  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands  do  more  for  their 
citizens  than  large  Powers  like  England 
and  Germany,  and  helps  us  to  see  that 
the  doubtful  importance  of  a  "foreign 
policy,"  such  as  the  great  Powers  af- 
fect, is  generally  attained  at  the  expense 
of  internal  improvements.  Denmark  has 
occupied  herself  exclusively  with  herself 
since  her  disastrous  war  with  Prussia  in 
1864,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  her  eco- 
nomic success.  Mangled  and  amputated 
through  a  hundred  wars,  the  Danes 
were  finally  thrown  by  Prussian  bayonets 
upon  their  last  resources.  Ceasing  to 
deplore  what  they  had  lost,  the  Danes 
very  sensibly  set  at  work  upon  a  scheme 
to  make  the  most  out  of  what  they  still 
have.  And  here  are  some  of  the  results 
of  their  activity  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  developing  the  national 
resources,  so  far  as  figures  can  tell  the 
story  of  progress : 
The    butter    exports    have    increased 
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from  barely  i. 000.000  pounds  to  20.000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  practically  all  of 
this  going  to  England,  where  '*  Danish 
butter "  has  become  synonymous  with 
the  quintessence  of  excellence.  The  fish 
exports  have  risen  rapidly  from  a  mere 
nothing-  of  750  pounds  to  3.000,000 
pounds,  with  a  very  perce])tible  increase 
in  the  profits,  which  were  7,759.918 
kroner'''  in  1900.  as  against  5,945.721 
kroner  in  1895.  This  is  more  than  three 
kroner  per  capita,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  most  of  the  fishing  is  done  by 
hand  from  small  row  boats  and  by 
stationary  nets,  this  figure,  in  itself  un- 
imposing,  becomes  significant  of  a  com- 
paratively vast  expansion.  A  still  more 
remarkable  increase  is  represented  by 
the  egg  exports  from  4,000,000  pounds 
to  20.000.000  pounds — remarkable  be- 
cause an  increase  in  the  production  of 
eggs  is  far  slower  and  more  laborious 
than  an  increase  in  the  finding  of  fish. 
However,  the  most  astounding  develop- 
ment has  been  in  the  meat  exports,  which 
have  jumped  from  500,000  pounds  to 
160,000,000  pounds,  or  about  seventy 
pounds  per  capita.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
entire  population  of  Denmark  weighs 
very  much  more  than  this  figure,  count- 
ing children  and  adults.  So  here  we  have 
the  rather  novel  condition  of  a  people 
exporting  its  own  weight  in  packed  meat. 
To  equal  this  item  in  proportion  the 
L^nited  States  would  have  to  export 
about  five  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of 
meat  annually.  The  total  value  of  the 
Danish  exports  for  1900  was  393,600,000 
kroner,  as  against  Sw^eden's  391,300,000 
kroner,  and  the  total  imports  526,800,- 
000  kroner,  as  against  Sweden's  534,- 
900.000  kroner.  This  is  the  closest  com- 
parison I  can  find,  but  to  judge  correctly 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Sweden  is 
several  times  larger,  and  has  almost 
twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  Denmark. 
The  economic  progress  in  Denmark  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  efiforts  of  an 
enlightened  peasantry,  aided  by  a 
paternal  government.  The  increase  of 
the  exports  has  been  made  possible 
through  co-operation  between  the  pe'as- 
ants  themselves,  and  the  profits  have 
found  the  hands  that  made  them  rather 
than  the  pockets  of  scheming  middle- 
men and  speculators.     No  arrogant  trust 

*  A  ki'on  or  c'l'own  =  27  cents. 


has  arisen  to  dictate  ])rices  and  l)light 
com])etiti()n,  and  no  "  community  of  in- 
terests "  has  been  allowed  to  create  arti- 
ficial values  at  the  expense  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth.  Consequent- 
ly the  prosperity  of  the  Danish  peasant 
is  real,  and  resting  on  a  solid  basis  of 
actual  values,  which  are  exploited  with  a 
native  enterprise  (juite  remarkable  in  its 
kind,  and  not  least  for  the  comparative 
absence  of  speculative  elements. 

The  entire  country  is  parceled  out  in 
small  lots  and  little  farms,  and  this  is 
the  case  even  with  the  few  really  large 
manorial  estates  that  still  exist,  since 
legislation  is  unfavora])le  to  the  growth 
of  large  landed  properties.  More  than 
five-sixths  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
peasants.  Every  acre  is  carefully  tilled, 
and  every  efifort  made  to  compel  a  maxi- 
mum yield  w^ithout  impoverishing  the 
soil.  You  see  everywhere  small,  well- 
kept  farms,  with  fields  and  meadows  as 
scrupulously  cultivated  as  if  they  w^ere 
horticultural  garden  exhibits,  and  this 
rural  feature,  in  connection  with  the  ab- 
sence of  waste  land  and  desolate  spaces, 
gives  the  country  a  decidedly  prosperous 
look.  In  addition  to  this  rural  enter- 
prise, science  is  aiding  in  reclaiming  for 
cultivation  a  large  portion  of  the  Jutland 
peninsula,  the  so-called  Alheden,  a  big, 
arid  moor  overgrown  with  heather,  for- 
merly considered  barren.  Through  the 
efforts  of  a  horticultural  society,  founded 
solely  with  this  aim  in  view,  more  than 
two  thousand  square  miles  of  moor  have 
been  turned  into  arable  land.  In  other 
words,  the  cultivated  area  of  Denmark 
has  been  increased  by  a  one-seventh  part 
of  its  total  area.  To  get  a  real  idea  of 
what  this  means,  divide  the  United  States 
into  seven  equal  parts,  and  see  how  many 
States  you  can  crowd  into  one  of  the 
seven  parts. 

The  success  of  the  Danish  peasant  is 
due,  first  of  all,  to  a  splendid  system  of 
rural  high  schools  and  to  a  very  prac- 
tical plan  of  economic  co-operation.  The 
schools  teach  every  practical  branch  of 
agricultural  science  in  connection  with 
a  liberal  scholastic  curriculum,  insuring 
a  well-rounded  education.  The  schools 
are  open  to  everybody,  young-  and  old, 
and  not  infrequently  men  of  more  than 
forty  years  of  age  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  classes.    The  future  farmer  is  taught 
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the  things  he  ought  to  know  to  be  sue-  tained  at  a  special  premium  through  the 
cessful,  and  some  other  things  that  are  organization,  and  if  he  wants  to  add  to 
good  to  know  should  he  wish  to  make  a  his  herds  or  sell  animals  the  Brugs- 
specialty  of  some  particular  line  of  en-  forening  comes  to  his  aid  with  more  fa- 
deavor.  The  man  who  has  been  swing-  cilities  and  advantages  than  any  inde- 
ing  a  scythe  all  the  day  may  be  found  in  pendent  farmer  would  ever  dream  of. 
some  evening  class  studying  forestry  The  same  principle  is  found  in  every 
and  creamery  methods,  and  many  em-  other  line  of  native  industry  in  which 
ployers  allow  the  farm  hands  to  '*  knock  the  Danes  have  become  large  exporters, 
off  "  work  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  The  co-operative  system  applies  to  the 
afternoon  to  attend  the  high  school  of  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  for 
the  township.  These  rural  colleges  packing,  to  the  propagation  of  breeds  of 
have  made  out  of  the  present  generation  fowl  and  the  artificial  preservation  of 
of  Danish  peasants  the  most  enlightened,  eggs  intended  for  winter  exports,  and 
the  most  thoroughly  instructed  and  the  also  to  the  breeding  of  high-grade  army 
most  permanently  industrious  of  farm-  and  heavy  draft  horses.  And  hand  in 
ing  communities.  hand  with  the  co-operative  idea  in  busi- 
The  co-operative  plan  extends  like  a  ness  goes  a  most  encouraging  develop- 
net  over  the  entire  country.  Every  sogn,  ment  of  social  co-operation.  The  vari- 
or  township,  has  an  Andelsmejeri,  or  co-  ous  rural  communities  band  together  in 
operative  dairy,  whither  the  milk  from  the  so-called  Landboforeninger,  or  land- 
the  farms  within  a  radius  of  about  ten  owners'  clubs,  with  their  committees 
miles  is  brought,  and  where  the  butter  of  instruction  and  entertainment, 
made  represents  the  total  yield  of  the  who  labor  to  encourage  the  estab- 
township.  Then  there  are  nonproductive  lishment  of  literary,  oratorical,  mu- 
co-operative  enterprises,  the  so-called  sical  and  athletic  circles  among  the 
Brugsforeninger,  which  concern  them-  peasants.  There  is  hardly  a  village 
selves  exclusively  with  selling  and  ex-  in  Denmark  which  cannot  boast  a 
porting  the  product  of  the  co-operative  sound  development  along  these  lines  of 
dairies  and  buying  supplies  and  mate-  co-operative  sociability,  and  the  small- 
rials  for  the  latter.  The  Brugsforening  est  hamlet  has  at  least  one  club  house 
is  the  exporter,  the  banker,  the  purchas-  for  the  performance  of  the  mutual 
ing  agent  and  the  general  all-round  busi-  social  interests  of  the  community, 
ness  man  for  the  Andelsmejeri,  which  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  product.  At  for  the  peasant  to  hear  really  good  music 
the  present  time  there  are  more  than  and  obtain  musical  instruction  for  him- 
twelve  hundred  co-operative  dairies  in  self,  at  such  reduced  charges  that  even 
Denmark,  which  in  this  way  constitute  the  poorest  farm  hand  may  indulge.  It 
a  compact  and  well-knit  commercial  brings  good  books  into  his  work-worn 
power  in  the  English  market,  where,  if  hands,  enables  him  to  attend  lectures 
the  farmers  were  to  ship  independently  and  to  join  in  debate,  and  gives  him  a 
of  each  other,  they  would  flounder  help-  chance  to  improve  his  carriage  and 
lessly  about  at  the  mercy  of  shippers  and  physique  by  sound  methods  of  physical 
agents.  Through  his  admirable  organi-  culture.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
zation  the  Danish  peasant  is  now  able  to  small,  independent  farmers,  whose  in- 
command  the  top  price  in  London  for  terests  are  represented  by  co-operative 
his  product,  which  he  ships  expeditious-  business  arrangements,  take  advantage 
ly  in  wholesale  lots,  saving  extra  of  the  social  co-operative  plan,  since  it 
charges,  and  for  which  he  is  paid  brings  so  many  very  useful  things  with- 
promptly  by  a  commercial  intermediary  in  their  reach  at  charges  they  can  well 
created  by  himself.  If  his  cattle  are  sick  afford,  and  the  few  obstinate  farmers  of 
there  is  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  the  "  old  school,"  who  don't  go  because 
organization,  competent  to  cure  them  for  they  won't,  are  raising  a  generation  of 
a  minimum  charge,  in  which  is  included  children  who  will  go  because  they  must, 
constant  professional  inspection  of  the  The  movement  has  its  charitable  off- 
herds.  If  his  buildings  burn  down  there  shoots,  as,  for  example,  the  very  much 
is   his   obligatory   insurance   policy,   ob-  needed   society    for   the   gratuitous   dis- 
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charge  of  judicial  costs  for  the  poor.  A  cereals  for  home  consumption.  It  is 
farm  hand  may  apply  to  this  society  for  by  specializing  her  natural  resources  with 
aid  to  proceed  against  those  whom  he  system  that  Denmark  has  achieved  su- 
may  have  legal  grounds  against.  This  prcmacy  as  the  leading  agricultural  na- 
is  a  very  useful  innovation,  since  the  in-  tion,  and  her  future  depends  on  still  fur- 
digent  farm  hands  at  the  manorial  es-  thcr  specialization  of  a  limited,  but  none 
tates  are  often  shabbily  treated  and  the  less  important,  number  of  products, 
not  infrequently  scandalously  outraged.  It  is  a  good,  strong,  well  to  do  country 
However,  this  is  a  condition  that  is  fast  with  no  "  foreign  policy  "  worth  men- 
disappearing  before  the  victorious  ad-  tioning,  and  altogether  too  busy  watch- 
vance  of  the  new  movement,  which  has  ing  itself  to  join  in  the  international 
already  had  the  not  unimportant  effect  game  of  watching  others.  It  conquered 
of  making  manorial  estates  unprofitable.  England  formerly  by  force  of  arms,  and 
The  recent  sale  of  the  Lyngbygard  for  has  recently  reconquered  peacefully  the 
275,000  kroner,  which  thirty  years  ago  only  thing  in  England  she  has  any  real 
was  bought  by  the  heirs  of  Count  Friis  use  for — namely,  the  English  produce 
for  400,000  kroner,  serves  as  a  fair  ex-  market.  It  is  a  country  of  exceedingly 
ample  of  the  depreciation  in  manorial  few  millionaries,  but  also  very  few 
values.  paupers  and  no  slums.  The  wealth  of 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  entire  the  nation  is  most  evenly  distrib- 
Denmark  will  be  divided  between  land  uted.  A  "  tight  little  isle,"  forging  quiet- 
for  grazing  and  land  for  gardening,  and  ly  ahead  in  the  dogged  belief  that 
from  being  an  exporter  of  breadstuffs  '"  knowledge  is  power." 
she    may    find    it    convenient    to    import  Nrw  York  Cnv. 

® 

The    Awakening    of    China 

By  Leong  Kai  Cheu 

[Mr.  Chou  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  Chinese  reformers.  He  worlted  so  boldly  in  China  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  changes  that  the  Empress  Dowager  sought  his  life,  and  lie  has  since  resided  in  Japan, 
where  he  has  kept  up  the  agitation  by  his  pen.  He  is  a  ready  and  powerful  speaker,  and  crowded 
meetings  of  liis  fellow  countrymen  hang  on  his  words  for  hours,  with  plenty  of  applause  and  even  some 
laughter.  He  speaks  no  English,  and  what  follows  was  communicated  to  Tub  Independent  repre- 
sentative   through   Mr.    Chen's    secretary   and    interpreter,    Pow  Chee. — Editor.] 

SO  strong  is  the  Reform  movement  in  The  Empress  Dowager  fears  us,  be- 

China  at  the  present  time  and  so  cause  she  thinks  that  if  we  get  in  power 

rapid  is  its  growth  that  I  believe  we  shall  punish  her  for  misdeeds  of  the 

that  within  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  past,  but  she  need  have  no  such  feeling, 

win  a  victory  all  along  the  lines  and  that  We  are  willing  to  let  the  past  go  and  look 

the   present    Government    will   be    com-  only  to  the  future.     All  our  proceeding's 

pelled  completely  to  reverse  its  policy  or  will  be  peaceful.  We  don't  want  to  punish 

make  way  for  another  Government  that  the  Empress ;  we  are  even  willing  to  let 

will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  her  continue  on  the  throne,  provided  she 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  educating  carries  out  the  necessary  reforms, 
and  consolidating.  We  are  starting  What  gives  the  Empress  her  strength 
branches  of  the  Chinese  Empire  Reform  is  the  fact  that  the  dominant  Man- 
Association  all  over  the  country  here,  and  churian  race  is  behind  her.  She  stands 
raising  money  to  be  spent  on  schools  and  for  the  old  ways,  which  suit  the  Man- 
newspapers  in  China.  Everywhere  we  churians,  who  are  very  ignorant.  It  was 
are  welcomed  by  the  Chinese  in  Ameri-  the  solidarity  of  the  Manchurians  and 
can  cities.  They  are  all  with  us  and  are  their  conservatism  that  enabled  the  Em- 
willing  to  work  and  give  money  to  aid  press  virtually  to  imprison  the  Emperor 
the  cause.  In  a  little  while  we  shall  be  when  he  attempted  to  introduce  reforms, 
ready  to  act  on  the  Chinese  Government.  Since  that  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
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and  banishment  of  his  advisers  the  Em- 
press has  seen  China  humbled  to  the 
dust  and  herself  a  fugitive.  The  eyes 
of  even  the  stupid  Manchus  are  begin- 
ning to  open  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  very  wrong  about  the  old 
ways,  and  that  because  of  her  conserva- 
tism China  is  the  spoil  of  the  Western 
nations. 

The  Empress  Dowager  is  not  a  fool. 
She  now  knows  that  China  must  adapt 
herself  to  Western  ways.  She  knows 
about  our  movement,  and  how  rapid  is 
its  growth,  and  she  is  about  ready  to 
come  out  for  reform  herself.  She  is  quite 
well  aware  that  many  of  the  leading  of- 
ficials of  China  are  at  heart  in  sympathy 
with  the  reform  movement  in  spite  of 
their  pretended  conservatism. 

When  we  are  a  little  stronger  we  will 
send  a  petition  to  the  Empress  setting 
forth  our  demands,  which  in  general  will 
be  for  the  abolition  of  present  abuses  and 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  China  is  not  ready  to  be- 
come a  republic  yet,  nor  for  universal 
suffrage ;  one  man  one  vote  there  would 
be  ail  absurdity  and  the  reforms  we  seek 
are  practical.  We  have  not  yet  decided 
en  the  conditions  of  the  ballot. 

When  we  are  ready  to  move  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  ready  to  listen  to  us,  and 
there  will  be  no  cutting  off  of  heads.  All 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  people  of 
China  now  know  that  the  great  change 
must  come.  Conservatism  there  has  no 
leaders,  and  the  Government  proceeding 
on  the  old  lines  grows  weaker  and 
weaker. 

When  we  get  into  power,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  soon  shall,  we  will  western- 
ize China  in  every  way ;  we  will  free  the 
people ;  we  will  establish  a  suitable  gov- 
ernment on  Western  lines ;  we  will  re- 
form the  laws  and  the  administration  of 
them  so  that  a  man  may  enjoy  his  own ; 
we  will  encourage  trade  and  commerce, 
shipping  and  manufactures,  and  aid  in 
the  development  of  China's  wonderful 
untouched  resources,  which  have  lain 
dormant  because  of  superstition  and 
official  cu])idity ;  and  we  will  enter  fully 
into  the  society  of  nations,  sharing  in- 
ternational life  and  taking  measures  to 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  Chi- 
nese wherever  they  may  be. 

At  present  if  a  man  finds  a  gold  mine 


in  China  and  starts  to  work  it  the  official 
of  the  district  comes  in,  and  says :  *'  Let 
me  be  your  manager,"  and  the  man  is 
afraid  to  refuse.  The  blackmail  sweeps 
away  all  his  profits,  so  that  he  finally 
closes  up  the  mine. 

As  to  protecting  citizens  China  does 
nothing  at  all  in  that  direction.  If  all  the 
Chinamen  in  the  United  States  were 
massacred  to-morrow  China  would  prob- 
ably pay  no  attention  to  the  slaughter. 

When  we  take  our  place  among  the 
nations,  as  we  most  certainly  shall,  there 
will  be  no  question  of  Chinese  exclusion. 
China's  natural  resources  are  unsur- 
passed, and,  to  a  great  extent,  are  still 
virgin.  There  are  large  areas  in  China 
that  are  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  the 
richest  mineral  districts  in  the  world 
have  never  been  worked. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
this  great  natural  wealth  are  the  very 
ones  to  use  it  to  best  advantage  if  their 
difficulties  of  superstition,  ignorance  and 
bad  government  are  overcome.  As  work- 
ers they  are  unsurpassed,  and  when  their 
trammels  have  been  loosened  they  will 
certainly  cause  revolution  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

Of  course,  the  westernization  of  China 
means  the  introduction  of  modern  ma- 
chinery and  all  sorts  of  modern  proc- 
esses. The  country  is  ready  for  this  now 
for  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  has 
been  going  on,  and  the  railway  and  tele- 
graph have  been  great  educators. 

I  do  not  know  what  America  can  do 
to  help  us  in  this  matter.  Perhaps  she 
can  aid  us  most  in  the  future  by  continu- 
ing the  quiet  friendship  of  the  past,  ed- 
ucating our  youths  in  her  colleges  and 
guiding  China  along  the  rough  road  that 
leads  to  true  reform.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  what  I  have  seen  during  my 
visit  to  this  country.  I  came  by  way  of 
Vancouver  and  Canada,  stopping  and 
addressing  Chinese  in  British  Columbia, 
Ottawa  and  Montreal,  before  I  came  to 
New  York.  I  have  since  met  the  Chi- 
nese of  half  a  dozen  large  American  cit- 
ies, and  find  them  devoted  to  the  cause 
and  willing  to  work  and  give  money  to 
it.  I  will  return  to  Japan  through  San 
Francisco,  and  will  there  continue  the 
work  of  maintaining  schools  an^  circu- 
lating newspapers. 

New  York,  May  i8,  19-13 
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Diplomatic    Life  ^^^  written  to  her  sisters  chiefly  from 

Moscow  and  London,  and  relate  with 

To  judo^e  from  the  space  devoted  to  charming  simplicity  and  fnllness  the 
such  matters  in  the  daily  newspapers  i>oro-eous  pageantry  at  Moscow  and  the 
the  world  takes  a  vast  deal  of  interest  regular  diplomatic  life  in  London, 
in  court  functions  and  court  life — and  They  are  presumably  somewhat  edited 
no  doubt  to  its  profit,  for  there  is  the  for  publication  as  subjects  of  a  strictly 
same  justification  in  watching  this  art  personal  nature  are  scarcely  mentioned, 
of  gorgeous  living  as  in  any  other  art  The  writer  entered  with  zest  into  the 
of  display.  Certainly  such  readers  as  life  about  her  and  her  descriptions, 
enjoy  the  journalistic  reports  of  pa-  while  never  indiscreet,  have  that  touch 
geantry  will  find  double 
entertainment  in  Mme. 
\\'addington's  letters,'^' 
for  these  give  a  more 
intimate  account  of  court 
life  and  are  better  writ- 
ing than  can  be  expected 
from  newspaper  col- 
umns. 

Mary  Alsop  King 
Waddington  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles 
King,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia College  from 
1849  to  1864,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Rufus  King, 
the  second  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James 
after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  In  1871 
she  went  with  her 
mother  and  sisters  to 
live  in  France,  and  in 
1874  became  the  wife  of 
William  Henry  Wad- 
dington,     a      French 


of  intimacy  which  ren- 
ders the  scenes  pecul- 
iarly realistic  to  the 
reader.  So  for  instance 
after  the  story  of  the 
coronation  and  the  ban- 
quets and  balls  and  court 
ceremonies  at  Moscow, 
which  are  almost  bewil- 
dering with  their  royal- 
ties and  their  setting  of 
barbaric  splendor,  it  is  a 
relief  to  come  upon  such 
a  confession  as  this  : 

"  The  fatigue  has  been 
something  awful,  and  the 
hours  of  standing  have  made 
it  impossible  to  put  on  my 
Paris  shoes,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  white  satin 
boats  at  one  of  the  Moscow 
shoemakers.  The  bootmaker 
will  make  his  fortune,  as  it 
seems  everybody  is  in  the 
same  state.  The  Empress 
even  can't  wear  her  usual 
shoes,  and  all  the  women  have 


MARY    KING     \VAl)l)IN(iTON 

scholar      and      statesman   (Courtesy  of  Chas.   Scribner's  Sons)     left  off  coquettish  little  shoes 
of  English  descent.      M.  that  match  their  dresses  and 

Waddington     was     the     first     plenipO-     taken  to  these  rather  primitive  chaussures." 


tentiary    of    France    to    the    Congress 


One  of  the  most  amusinpf  incidents 


of    Berlm   m    1878.      Five   years    later  happened  at  Hatfield,  Lord  Salisbury's 

he  was  sent  to  Moscow  as  Ambassador-  1^^^^  ^^  ^  luncheon  given  to  the  Em- 

Extraordmary  to  represent   France  at  p^^^r  of  Germany  and  the  diplomatic 

the     coronation     of     Czar     Alexander  ^-^^^^      It  is  a  little  drama  in  which  the 

III,    and   on    his    return    from    Russia  Emperor,  the  (then)   Prince  of  Wales, 

was     appointed     Ambassador    to    the  m.   Staal    (the   Russian   Ambassador), 

Court  of  St.  James,  retaining  his  posi-  Soveral  (the  Portuguese  Minister),  and 

tion  for  ten  years.  the  writer  play  amusing  parts: 

ihese  letters  of  Mme.  Waddington  «  au    .  u  ir         .1         11      1                 .1 
_2 About  half  way  through  luncheon  came  the 

*  Lfttkks   of   a  Diplomat's   Wifk.       By  Man/  pearl  necklace  incident   (which  vou  saw  in  the 

King  Warhlmgton.     New  lork :  Charles  Scribner's  x      x       jj     1     r  i2  ^u   ..      '          11 

Sons.     $2.50  net.  papers).    1  suddenly  felt  that  my  necklace  was 
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unclasped.  It  was  sewed  on  the  corsage  in 
front,  as  the  pearls  are  large  and  heavy,  and  I 
am  always  afraid  of  breaking  the  string.  I 
asked  Several,  who  was  next  to  me,  if  he 
couldn't  clasp  it  for  me.  He  tried,  but  was  ner- 
vous or  awkward ;  at  any  rate,  couldn't  manage 
it,  and  we  were  both  getting  red  and  flustered 
when  suddenly  we  heard  the  Emperor  from  his 
table  calling  W.'s  attention  to  the  fact  that  '  le 
Portugal  etait  en  train  d'etranglcr  la  France ; ' 
also  Staal,  saying  that  his  '  Collegue  du  Por- 
tugal se  livrait  a  une  gymnastiqtie  ctrangc' 
They  all  made  various  jokes  at  my  expense,  and 
the  Prince  said  '  Let  me  do  it,'  but  he  couldn't 
either,  and  again  we  heard  the  Emperor  re- 
marking, '  Maintenant  c'est  plus  serieux — ■ 
I'Angleterre  s'en  mele.'  W.,  who  had  his  back 
to  me,  and  who  couldn't  see  what  was  going  on, 
was  decidedly  mystified,  and  wondered  what  on 
earth  I  was  doing  to  attract  so  much  attention ; 
in  fact,  was  rather  annoyed.  When  we  got  up 
from  the  table  the  Prince  and  I  retreated  to  a 
corner  of  the  terrace,  and  he  cut  the  stitches 
that  held  the  necklace  in  front  with  his  knife 
(which  again  looked  funny  to  the  people  as- 
sembled on  the  terrace).  He  advised  me  to  put 
the  pearls,  not  in  my  pocket,  but  in  a  safe  place, 
as  they  were  very  handsome,  so  I  put  them  in- 
side my  dress." 

A  Tour  in  Macedonia 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  this  volume*  is  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  that  feeling  of 
contempt  for  alien  forms  of  civilization 
and  semi-civilization  which  even  the 
best-intentioned  Briton  is  seldom  en- 
tirely successful  in  concealing.  Mr. 
Abbott  relates  his  experiences  much 
more  after  the  manner  of  a  genial  Gaul, 
a  free  and  easy  boulevardier,  than  of  an 
austere  and  supercilious  Anglo-Saxon. 
Many  of  his  casual  acquaintances  are 
very  dirty  and  very  disreputable.  But 
their  dirtiness  does  not  shock  him  in 
the  least,  and  as  for  their  vices,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  he  alludes  some- 
times just  a  little  bit  too  broadly,  in  this, 
also,  resembling  the  debonair  and  tol- 
erant boulevardier  voyageur,  he  sees 
them  from  a  humorous  point  of  view 
only.  Being  as  sympathetic  as  he  is 
witty,  he  falls  into  a  tone  of  good  na- 
tured  familiarity  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  is  hailfellow  with 
beys  and  beggars,  monks  and  softas, 
aghas^and  gypsies,  m-uleteers  and  kai- 

*  Talk   oi    a   To uu    in    M .\crpo n t .\ .      /; //  ?;     7'~ 
Ahhott.     With  illustrations.  New  York:  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.     $5.00  net. 


makams,  gentile  and  Jew.  A  traveler 
who  has  the  additional  virtue  of  pos- 
sessing a  retina  extremely  sensitive  to 
picturesque  details  of  scenery,  man- 
ners, odd  social  and  racial  types,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  rendering  his  impres- 
sions forcibly  and  vividly,  could  hardly 
fail  to  make  his  adventures  interesting, 
and  the  present  work  is  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Abbott  had  an 
intellectual  equipment  for  his  tour  en- 
joyed by  few.  He  seems  to  be  con- 
versant with  every  language  and  jar- 
gon spoken  in  this  most  polyglot  of 
countries :  Roumanian,  Zingari,  Serb, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Bulgarian,  etc.  Pre- 
sumably, the  old  Jewish  gentleman  who 
related  the  tale  of  ''  The  Three  Precious 
Stones  "  talked  with  him  in  Hebrew. 
Mr.  Abbott  can  never  have  heard  of 
Nathan  der  Weise  and  his  Three  Opals, 
for  it  is  the  same  story,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  while  Lessing  is 
almost  sublime,  IMr.  Abbott  is,  as  usual, 
simply  humorous.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, detract  from  the  originality  of  the 
other  stories  scattered  through  the  vol- 
ume, which  are  capital,  and  will,  we 
fancy,  be  new  to  every  reader. 

If  Mr.  Abbott  has  retained  any  faint 
prejudice,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Mace- 
donian Jews,  whom  he  apparently  be- 
lieves to  form  the  most  offensive  in- 
gredient in  this  seething  caldron  of 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moham- 
medans, whatever  they  may  be  as  rul- 
ers, are,  in  his  opinion,  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  infinitely  superior  to  both 
Christians  and  Jews.  The  high  moral 
qualities  of  the  Turk,  he  tells  us  in  one 
of  the  chapters  devoted  to  Salonica,  are 
typified,  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  quarters  inhabited 
by  the  Alohammedans: 

"  The  streets  are  neatly  swept,  and  the  private 
dwellings,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  present  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  public  offices.  On 
passing  from  such  a  quarter  to  one  inhabited 
by  Christians  one  notices  a  certain  deteriora- 
tion in  those  respects,  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding inferiority  in  the  moral  attributes 
which  distinguish  the  Mohammedan.  But  it  is 
only  on  reaching  the  Jewish  quarter  that  one 
fully  realizes  the  depths  of  physical  and  other 
filth  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  ...  A 
look  into  the  nearest  Jewish  shop  will  supply 
the  inquisitive  traveler  with  the  moral  of  which 
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the  squalor  of  the  streets  and  the  foulness  of 
the  atmosphere  are  the  concrete  emblems." 

This  is  surprising  information,  and 
certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  narra- 
tives of  other  travelers  who  have  vis- 
ited Salonica,  which  is  really  a  Jewish 
town,  containing  over  80,000  Jews  out 
of  a  population  of  about  120,000.  The 
Hebrew  element,  which  is  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  riches,  con- 
trols the  entire  commerce  and  capital 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  If 
these  opulent  tradesmen  are  not  able  to 
make  a  better  showing  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  than  that  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Abbott,  they  must  be 
very  different  from  the  followers  of 
Moses  elsewhere. 

Darrell  of  the  Blessed  Isles 

The  latest  literary  economy  in  fiction 
is  for  the  novelist  to  spin  his  tale  from 
one  historical  event  to  another  by  way  of 
giving  it  definition  and  significance.  His- 
tory is  the  key  he  uses  to  the  algebraic 
problems  of  human  na- 
ture. Unable  to  create 
and  endow  characters 
with  the  powers  and  mys- 
teries of  personality,  he 
fits  his  marionettes  to  he- 
roic deeds,  haloes  them 
with  ancient  glories  and  so 
gives  them  a  semblance  of 
noble  life  and  energy 
which  they  could  not  oth- 
erwise have.  He  borrows 
facts  from  the  shrouded 
past  to  piece  out  the  in- 
firmities of  his  feeble  im- 
agination, and  so  counter- 
feits romance  with  reality. 
He  is  not  often  able  to 
conceive  of  the  real  char- 
acters who  act  out  these 
noble  destinies.  Thus  it 
happens  that  we  are  still 
in  the  dark  concerning  the 
George  Washington  tem- 
perament of  our  heroes. 
We  know  more  of  their 
ancestry  than  we  do  of 
the  genius  which  made 
them    heroes.    We    have    Darren  of  the 


the  landscape  of  pioneer  life,  frozen, 
grim  and  hurricane-swept,  and  we 
know  of  the  dangers  that  beset  them ; 
hut  when  it  comes  to  dramatizing  the 
effect  of  these  hardships  upon  the  men 
and  women  of  that  day  the  average  nov- 
elist becomes  only  a  stage  manager.  His 
modern  sensibilities  do  not  reach  far 
enough  back  into  the  primitive  con- 
sciousness of  his  forefathers.  To  him 
there  is  no  greater  psychic  mystery  than 
this  past,  peopled  with  simple  men  whose 
composure  of  mind  and  muscles  enabled 
them  to  face  all  the  ills  of  life  with  a 
fortitude  that  was  natural  rather 
than  the  result  of  repression  and 
discipline. 

Now,  it  is  the  explanation  of  these  ele- 
mental forces  which  made  the  first  gen- 
eration of  American  citizens  that  Mr. 
Bacheller  has  attempted  to  give  in  this 
volume.*  The  story  is  founded  upon  no 
historical  event,  but  the  characters  are 
historical  in  the  sense  that  they  really 
belong  in  mind  and  consciousness  to  the 
life  of  an  elder  day.  The  scenes  are  laid 
among  the  Northern  hills  that  rim  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
the  men  and  women  who 
figure  therein  prove  all  the 
virtues  and  illustrate  all 
the  eccentricities  of  that 
section  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

And  it  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  types  that 
the  author  shows  both  his 
strength  and  weakness  as 
a  literary  artist.  The 
charm  of  his  story  con- 
sists in  the  lovable  reality 
of  his  characters,  and  not 
in  the  plot.  He  is  a  cre- 
ator of  men  according  to 
the  genesis  of  conditions, 
but  he  is  not  so  successful 
in  providing  an  adequate 
situation  for  their  per- 
formance. He  is  a  poetic 
soothsayer  rather  than  a 
teller  of  tales.  His  story 
is  but  the  minstrel  form 
of  a  clover  leaf  philos- 
ophy,   a    romance    which 

*  Darrell     of     the     Blessed 
Isle's.  Bu   Irving   Bacheller.  Bos- 
ton :      Lothrop      Publishing      Co. 
Blessed    Isles    $1.50, 
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embodies  the  gospel  of  courage,  sac- 
rifice and  love  without  the  artificial- 
ity of  cant.  ''  Darrel,"  the  clock 
tinker,  is  a  heavenly  minded  alle- 
gory of  human  nature,  whose  worldly 
wit  is  changed  to  celestial  humor  be- 
cause he  comprehends  the  liberty  and 
cheerfulness  of  wisdom.  "  Happiness," 
he  says,  "  is  not  a  gift  from  God,  but  a 
gift  to  him."  And  this  is  the  foundation 
thought  of  a  man  who  has  survived  both 
fortune  and  misfortune  by  the  power  of 
a  noble  mind. 

The  truth  is  Mr.  Bacheller  has  not 
written  a  story,  but  a  sermon  of  past 
days  interpolated  with  hymnal  chapters 
upon  the  green  gospel  silences  of  nature 
herself.  And  the  whole  is  illustrated  bv 
the  life  of  ''  Darrel  "  and  "  Sidney 
Trove,"  who  are  undoubtedlv  related  to 
"Eben  Holden"  and  "D'ri'and  I"  by 
that  consanguinity  of  nature  which  they 
get  from  a  literary  creator  common  to 
them  all. 

Problems  of  Philosophy 

Tins  work  is  a  translation,  with  some 
omissions,  of  the  original  work  in 
French.*  It  is  a  kind  of  history  of  phi- 
losophy in  a  new  fomi.  Instead  of  being 
a  history  of  philosophers  and  their  sys- 
tems in  chronological  order,  it  is  a  his- 
tory of  philosophical  problems.  These 
are  traced  through  the  various  systems, 
so  that  we  get  a  connected  view  of  the 
solutions  proposed  of  a  given  problem 
from  its  first  emergence  down  to  the 
present.  Volume  I  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  psychology  and  Volume  II  treats 
of  ethics,  metaphysics  and  theodicy.  The 
work  is  represented  in  the  preface  as  in- 
tended "  to  introduce  students  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  of  its  history," 
and  we  are  expressly  commanded  to 
judge  it  from  this  point  of  view. 

Judged,  then,  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  should  say  that  the  work  would  have 
little  value  for  beginners  unless  they  had 
very  efficient  teachers.  Otherwise  it 
can  hardly  have  any  result  but  to  pro- 
duce a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
names  and  phrases,  without  any  real 
grasp  of  the  problems  themselves.     But 

•  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Philosophy. 
By  Paul  Janet  and  Oabrlcl  S^ailles.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     2  vols.     $6.50. 


for  real  students  of  the  problems  who 
wish  to  know  what  has  been  said  the 
work  is  of  great  value  as  a  labor  saver. 
We  have  here  in  brief  compass  the  re- 
sults of  a  vast  deal  of  careful  and  critical 
reading.  The  work  has  a  special  ad- 
vantage for  English  students  in  that  it 
introduces  them  to  a  body  of  French 
philosophers  whom,  in  our  dependence 
on  German  sources,  we  have  largely 
overlooked.  The  Cartesian  school  is 
treated  with  especial  fullness.  This  is 
the  feature  of  most  marked  value.  The 
account  of  English  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  Hume  is  limited  to  the 
Scotch  school,  including  Hamilton,  and 
to  the  Mills  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
authors  recognize  that  this  omits  some 
important  writers,  but  claim  that  their 
plan  justifies  it.  In  German  philosophy, 
too,  little  is  done  beyond  Hegel.  Lotze, 
for  instance,  is  entirely  ignored  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover. 

The  work,  then,  is  very  far  from  com- 
plete, and  the  criticism,  while  generally 
good,  is  often  rather  superficial.  Thus 
after  quoting  a  passage  from  Male- 
branche,  the  commment  is  made : 

"  Thus  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause,  altho 
Malebranche  does  not  say  it  in  so  many- 
words,  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  association 
by  identity  of  time." 

But  Malebranche  was  not  talking  of  the 
origin  of  our  idea  of  cause,  but  of  its 
application  to  physical  relations ;  and 
this  is  another  matter  altogether.  The 
general  belief  in  causality  does  not  decide 
its  form,  or  which  of  many  things  are 
to  be  viewed  as  causes. 

Again,  it  is  said  of  Berkeley : 

"  He  endeavors  to  explain  our  apparent  in- 
tuition of  an  external  world,  which,  according 
to  him,  does  not  exist,  by  the  association  of 
constantly  connected  sensations." 

This,  too,  is  only  superficially  correct. 
Berkeley's  epistemology  would  indeed 
lead  to  this  result,  yet  Berkeley's  view  is 
nvisrepresented  by  saying  that  according 
to  him  the  external  world  ''  does  not 
exist."  Berkeley's  doubt  on  this  point 
concerned  solely  the  nature  and  place  of 
this  "  existence,"  and  he  never  dreamed 
of  making  the  world  an  illusion  of  the 
human  individual  or  of  all  human  indi- 
viduals taken  together. 
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A  little  deeper  penetration  also  into 
the  problem  of  knowledge  would  have 
enabled  the  authors  to  make  shorter  work 
of  the  associationalist  theories,  to  which 
much  space  is  devoted.  But  on  the 
whole  tlie  work  must  prove  useful  to 
both  teacher  and  student. 


Bookbinders    and     Their     Craft.       By    S.    T. 

Prideaux.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $12.00 
net. 

The  author  of  Bookbinders  and  Their 
Craft  has  for  some  time  been  recognized 
as  a  practical  binder  of  the  highest 
rank.  Her  work  has  been  seen  and 
greatly  admired  in  all  the  recent  Scrib- 
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From  P.ookbmdei's  and  Their  Craft 

ner  exhibitions  and  in  some  others,  and 
she  has  the  well  deserved  reputation  of 
producing  some  of  the  most  artistic  bind- 
ings that  come  from  England.  What 
she  has  to  say,  therefore,  of  the  historic 
and  artistic  phases  of  her  craft  must 
command  careful  consideration.  To 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  had  their 
attention  especially  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  bookbinding,  the  present  book 
will  be  a  revelation  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  old  masters  in  the  art,  as 
well  as  something  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  its  present-day  possibilities. 
The  publication  of  the  volume  is  par- 
ticularly timely,  since  never  before,  per- 


haps, has  there  been  so  great  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter  of  the  special  binding 
of  books  as  now  exists.  The  volume 
contains  over  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions, which  will  greatly  aid  even  ex- 
pert readers  in  understanding  what  the 
author  has  to  say  in  her  survey  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  art  in  their  ap- 
plication to  bookbinding,  and  again  in 
her  presentation  and  explanation  of 
the  motifs  which  inspired  the  craftsmen 
of  the  different  schools  and  periods. 
Special  type  and  the  finest  enameled 
paper  have  been  used  for  the  book, 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Gilliss 
Press. 

The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.  By  W.  E.  Burg- 
hardt  Du  Bois.  Chicago:  A  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  $1.20  net. 

Professor  Du  Bois  has  given  us  a  mas- 
terly discussion  of  the  phases  of  negro 
life  and  destiny.  He  feels  keenly  the  in- 
sults and  discriminations  to  which  the 
negro  in  the  South  is  subjected,  and  gives 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  convincing 
and  imperative  language.  Viewed  from 
the  side  of  offering  a  solution  to  the 
negro  question,  we  cannot  claim  that  he 
has  given  us  any  new  method ;  but  the 
book  is  especially  valuable  in  that  it  ex- 
poses the  actual  feelings  of  the  educated 
negro  when  he  is  made  to  face  the 
unique  situation  of  being  a  problem. 
Professor  Du  Bois's  criticism  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,  while  powerful  and  log- 
ical, betrays  some  slight  personal  animus 
and  bias,  and  he  severely  misrepresents 
Mr.  Washington  when  he  declares  him 
opposed  to  the  higher  education  and  as- 
piration of  the  negro.  His  estimate  of 
Alexander  Crummell  and  his  discussion 
of  the  elements  which  greatly  influence 
negro  religion  display  deep  sympathy 
and  delicate  discrimination.  As  an  in- 
dex to  the  negro's  inner  life  and  feeling 
and  as  a  revelation  of  the  negro's  appre- 
ciation of  his  unique  situation  in  Ameri- 
can social  life.  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 
will  be  of  incalculable  service.  It  is  the 
best  and  most  logical  expression  of  the 
clear  facts  of  race  hatred  yet  made  by 
any  student  of  the  negro  question. 
Many  of  the  most  intense  and  bitter  opin- 
ions expressed  are  to  be  accepted  under 
the  modifying  fact  that  Professor  Du 
Bois  came  suddenly  into  the  Southern 
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life  and  character  from  the  free  atmos- 
phere of  Europe  and  the  tolerant  environ- 
ment of  New  England. 

The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  By  A,  S. 
Murray.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
^6  50  net. 

Said  a  distinguished  scholar  the  other 
day :  "  To  one  man  civilization  may 
mean  clean  streets,  to  another  it  may 
mean  sculpture/'  To  the  latter  class,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  find  any  meaning  in 
sculpture  and  architecture,  we  commend 
Dr.  Murray's  latest  volume,  which  is 
incomparably  the  best  presentation  of 
the  Parthenon  yet  published.  The  vari- 
ous groups  of  sculpture  are  finely  repro- 
duced by  photogravure ;  in  particular  the 
four  sides  of  the  frieze  are  cunningly 
brought  together  in  continuous  bands 
and  printed  on  a  folded  sheet,  so  as  to 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  their  composite 
effect.  The  letterpress  is  a  scholarly  and 
notably  clear  exposition  of  the  subject 
with  judicious  discussion  of  the  moot 
points  in  regard  to  the  identification  and 
original  arrangement  of  the  principal 
compositions.  Dr.  Murray,  among  other 
things,  suggests  that  the  so-called  Three 
Fates,  from  the  east  pediment,  are  in 
reality  personifications  of  morning  dew, 


Aglauros,  Herse  and  Pandrosos,  and  are 
thus  a  companion  set  to  the  three  Horae 
in  the  left  wing.  His  adaptation  of  this 
view  to  the  attitude  of  this  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  statuary  groups  is  at  least 
interesting. 

The  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World.     The 

Code  of  Laws  promulgated  by  Hammurabi, 
King  of  Babylon,  B.C.  2285-2242  Trans- 
lated by  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  75 
cents  net. 

This  is  the  Civil  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
which  we  printed  in  full  in  our  issues  for 
January  8th,  15th  and  22d;  but  this  vol- 
ume omits  the  introduction  and  the  epi- 
log, which  we  gave  and  which  are  very 
interesting.  Mr.  Johns  is  a  very  capable 
scholar  connected  with  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  his  translation  may  be  accepted 
as  the  best  yet  made,  as  it  is  based  on 
that  of  Father  Scheil  and,  in  part,  of  Pro- 
fessor Winckler.  We  observe  one  minor 
error  in  the  Introduction,  where  Mr. 
Johns,  following  his  predecessors,  says 
that  on  the  column  which  contains  the 
laws  is  a  representation  of  Hammurabi 
receiving  the  laws  from  the  Sun-god. 
This  is  not  so,  as  it  is  merely  the  common 
representation  of  a  worshiper  before  his 
god.    We  do  not  need  to  repeat  what  we 
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have  said  of  the  immense  importance  of 
this  discovery  for  the  bibHcal  or  historical 
student  The  volume  is  a  neat  and  handy 
one. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. Centenary  Edition.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical IntroQUCtion  and  Notes  by  Ed- 
ward Waldo  Emerson.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.75 
per  volume. 

The  Personality  of  Emerson.  By  F.  B.  San- 
bom.  Boston:  Charles  E.  Goodspeed, 
I5.00  net. 

Remembrances  of  Emerson.  By  John  Albee. 
New  York:  Rob.  Grier  Cooke,  $i.so  net. 

Of  the  character  of  the  new  Cen- 
tenary Emerson,  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  first  two  volumes,  "  Na- 
ture "  and  "  Essays,  First  Series,"  are 
now  before  us  and  show  a  most  satis- 
factory make-up.  The  notes,  which 
are  relegated  to  the  end  of  each  vol- 
ume, are  devoted  largely  to  pointing 
out  parallels  in  Emerson's  own  works 
and  to  elucidating  the  sources  of  his 
ideas.  They  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  essays,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
made  by  any  other  than  Emerson's 
son. — Mr.  Sanborn's  Personality  of  Em- 
erson presents  ju'^t  such  an  intimate 
study  of  the  man  a  would  be  expected. 
He  gives  the  best  and  fullest  account 
we  have  yet  seen  of  one  of  the  "  Con- 
versations "  at  Emerson's  home,  in 
which  Alcott  and  others  of  that  circle 
took  part.  The  engraved  portrait 
which  stands  as  frontispiece  is  little 
known  and  most  characteristic.  Above 
all,  we  commend  the  beautiful  print- 
ing of  the  volume  done  by  the  Merry- 
mount  Press. — Mr.  Albee's  Remem- 
brances is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  a  work  which  we  had  occasion 
to  review  on  its  first  appearance.  The 
book  is  made  up  of  criticism,  or  eulogy, 
as  well  as  reminiscences ;  part  of  the 
new  material  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
puWishing  last  week  in  The  Independ- 
ent. 


The  Adventures  of  Harry  Revel.  By  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
iier*s  Sons,  I1.50. 

Now  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is 
«>ne,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  almost  the 
last  of  the  great  gentlemen-adventurers, 
the    men    of    romance  and  letters.     His 


latest  book  is  in  his  usual  admirable  vein, 
tho  with  a  something  new  that  is  to  be 
noted  since  the  ''  Westcotes  " — a  deeper 
feeling,  not  so  much  for  character  in  it- 
self (that  he  had  before  as  far  as  it  suited 
him)  but  rather  for  its  paradoxical  com- 
plexities,  its   **  himiors,"   as   the   seven- 
teenth century  would  have  said,  which  as 
the    most   powerful   spring  of   human 
action  it  must  always  be  the  writer's  high- 
est achievement  to  delineate  and  of  which 
the  truculent  Alan  Breck  is  a  notably  suc- 
cessful example.    Of  such  is  the  spinster 
in  Harry  Revel,  Miss    Plinlimmon,    the 
matron  of  the  foundling  hospital,  with 
her  romantic  sensibilities  and  her  albimi 
of  imaginary  sentiments,  and,  above  all, 
Benjamin  Jope,  '*  from  Saltash,  up  across 
the  river,"  whose  lingo  has  something  of 
the  genial  inconsequence  of  the  immortal 
Sairey  Gamp's.     What  an  art  to  write 
rigmarole !     Indeed,  the  whole  affair  of 
Bill's  funeral,  of  which  that  gentleman 
is    the    presiding  spirit,   is,   within   our 
knowledge,  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  the 
author  has  ever  done.     The  texture  of 
the  story,   too,   seems   denser   and   finer 
than  before,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
particularly,  where  a  piece  is  so  likely  to 
be  scamped.    But  much  as  we  delight  in 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  we  must  confess  to  a 
dissatisfaction  which  takes  us  every  now 
and  then  at  unawares  and  which  may  be 
due  less  to  the  author's  failing  than  to  the 
weakness  of  the  genre.     Unfortunately, 
Stevenson  is  supposed  to  have  laid  down 
the  law  of  the  romance  in  remarking  that 
the  character  of  the  hero  is  hardly  more 
than  a  cloak  for  the  reader  to  take  the 
field  in.     And  yet  whatever  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  it  seems,  after  "  Henry 
Esmond  "  and  "  John  Inglesant,"  as  tho 
it  might  be  possible  to  endow  even  the 
story  of  incident  with  a  sense  of  fatality 
— at  least  with  more  of  such  sense  than 
it  has  at  present.     Accident  must  find 
some  room  there,  no  doubt,  when  ban- 
ished from  the  novel.  But  the  everlasting 
flappings    of    hap-hazard,    which    might 
just  as  well  have  fallen  otherwise,  finally 
bewilder    and     disperse     the     attention. 
Life  may  keep  a  kaleidoscopic  interest  by 
the  sheer  variety  of  its  phantasmagoria, 
its  large  air  of  stir  and  bustle,  its  very 
illusion ;  inasmuch  as  whatever  happens 
we  must  needs  take  it  as  it  comes,  ^v  But  a 
literature     without     vital     coherence     is 
bound  to  become  less  even  than  trivial. 
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Literary  Notes 

A  New  Monthly  Magazine  of  Art,  the 
American  Connoisseur,  is  to  be  issued  under 
the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Charles  de 
Kay. 

....Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  publish  in  the 
fall  Biographies  of  Philip  Schuyler;  Milan, 
King  of  Servia;  William  Cowper  and  Thack- 
eray. They  also  announce  Andrew  Lang's 
"  History  of  Scotland,"  and  G.  K.  Chesterton's 
new  book  of  "  Essays." 

"Trent's     Trust    and     Other     Stories" 

forms  the  final  volume  of  Bret  Harte's  work. 
There  are  seven  stories,  all  dealing  with  the 
old  pioneer  life  in  California  which  Harte  has 
immortalized.  The  title  story  occupies  almost 
half  of  the  book,  and  presents  a  mystery  which 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  Sherlock 
Holmes.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

A  desirable  addition  to  the  Common- 
wealth Library  is  W.  Hepworth  Dixon's  inter- 
esting "  History  of  William  Penn."  The  make- 
up of  these  books  is  admirable ;  we  could  wish 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  work 
had  gone  through  the  hands  of  a  capable  editor 
who  would  have  added  explanatory  notes  and 
other  material  of  the  sort.  (New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company,  $1.00  net.) 

A  Memorial  volume  of  the  late  Edward 

P.  Clark  will  soon  appear  from  the  Eagle 
Press,  of  this  city.  The  book  will  contain  a 
portrait,  a  brief  biographical  sketch  by  Mrs. 
Clark;  abstracts  of  the  addresses  delivered  at 
Mr.  Clark's  funeral;  two  poems  composed  in 
his  honor;  and  extracts  from  the  newspaper 
tributes  to  him  and  from  private  letters.  It 
will  be  entitled  "A  Soldier  of  Conscience," 
and  the  price  will  be  $1.00.  The  edition  will  be 
limited,  and  those  wishing  copies  should  send 
their  orders  at  once  to  the  Eagle  Press,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

.  . .  .John  Lane  is  issuing  a  portfolio  contain- 
ing original  etchings  and  lithographs,  as  well 
as  reproductions  of  oil  and  water  color  paint- 
ings, pastels,  etc.  The  series  appears  in  eight 
parts,  five  of  which  have  already  been  issued, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Studio  Library,"  and 
when  complete  will  make  a  very  good  showing 
of  the  representative  art  of  our  time.  The  pic- 
tures in  the  series  cover  a  wide  range,  both  in 
subject  and  merit.  Each  part  contains,  more- 
over, an  essay  of  some  art  subject.  The  Mod- 
ern Aspect  of  Wood  Engraving,  The  Modern 
Aspect  of  Artistic  Lithography,  The  Future  De- 
velopment of  Oil  Painting,  The  Development 
and  Practice  of  English  Water  Color  and  The 
Value  of  Line  in  Etching  and  Dry  Point  have 
had  consideration  in  the  parts  already  issued. 


Pebbles 

"  How  much  did  Romeo  ?  *'  asked  the  would- 
be  funny  girl  in  the  balcony.  "  Well,"  replied 
her  escort,  "  that  depends  on  what  Juliet." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Said  the  papa  pig  to  the  baby  pig, 

As  he  gave  his  tail  a  swish, 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  child? 

I'll  do  whate'er  you  wish." 

"  Oh,  father  dear,"  the  pig  replied 

With  a  beseeching  wail, 
"  Tell  me  a  story,  yes,  please  do, 

Tell  me  a  nice  pig-tail !  " 

— Yale  Record. 

...  .A  May  Night. — Not  a  sound,  not  a  wisp 
of  motion,  nothing  save  a  sort  of  fancied  surge 
of  silver  surf  on  glimmering  sand  and  the  lisp- 
ing of  small  waves  on  fairy  moon-lit  cities  safe- 
anchored  in  dream-silvered  seas.  Such  a  night 
as  rolls  to  perfection's  edge  like  some  splendid 
bubble,  some  iris-orbed  round  of  fragile  glory, 
that  at  a  breath  trembles  from  extinction  and 
that  a  cry,  full-bodied  and  asplash  the  deeps, 
would  rive,  would  burst  asunder  thrilling  in 
the  skies  the  distracted  Star  and  her  broad 
Moon  and  up-sobbing  from  the  torn  Earth 
those  wan  legions  from  the  doorless  castles 
of  the  dead,  buried  in  a  sort  of  high  passion 
and  dull  despair  so  long  ago  and  here  revived 
to  wear  with  us  the  joyous  Thrall  of  this  excess 
of  beaut}',  and  with  us  abide,  athirst  and  open- 
eyed,  the  steady  downpour  of  this  Night's 
moon-wrought  splendor. — New  York  Sun. 

. ..  .The  Husband  of  Cora. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  Wichita  yesterday,  Mrs.  Cora  G. 
Lewis  was  elected  president.  Mr.  Lewis,  hus- 
band of  this  brainy  woman,  is  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive man  who  lives  only  for  his  wife's  suc- 
cess. Devoted  to  their  home  life  in  Kinsley, 
which  is  a  model  one,  he  cares  nothing  for 
society  or  politics.  His  patient  tenderness 
when  it  has  seemed  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  in  her  club 
ambitions,  that  the  world  is  against  her,  has 
done  much  to  keep  up  her  courage,  and  to  help 
her  reach  the  lofty  summit  where  she  now 
stands.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  few  years  his  wife's 
senior,  but  it  was  a  love  match,  and  had  the 
usual  touch  of  romance.  Altho  surrounded  by 
business  problems,  he  manages  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  wife's  literary  flights,  and  it  has  been 
his  custom  ever  since  he  married  to  refresh 
his  inner  life  every  day  with  a  bit  of  poetry. 
The  influence  of  such  a  man  upon  the  life  that 
is  welded  to  his  cannot  be  overestimated.  Mrs. 
Lewis  owes  much  to  her  husband.  The  Globe 
regrets  that  it  has  no  picture  of  Mr.  Lewis  to 
print  in  connection  with  this  modest  tribute  to 
his  worth.  Women  would  amount  to  more  if 
there  were  more  helpful  husbands  like  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Kinsley,  Kan. — Atchison  Globe. 
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Shall  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 

Be  Repealed  ? 

Much  is  now  being  said  in  the  South, 
and  some  Httle  in  the  North,  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  This 
Amendment  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

On  this  proposition  of  repeal  plain  lan- 
guage is  the  best. 

It  is  foolish  talk.  Repeal  would  require, 
first,  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  it  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress ;  then  it  would 
have  to  go  to  the  States,  and  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  them.  The  negative  vote  of  twelve 
States  would  defeat  the  proposition;  to 
carry  it  would  require  the  vote  of  thirty- 
four  States.  Now  it  is  impossible  that 
thirty-four  States  could  vote  to  repeal  a 
righteous  rule,  like  that  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment;  it  is  incredible  that  twelve 
States  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
oppose  its  repeal. 

There  are  the  six  New  England  States, 
in  which  both  parties  would  indignantly 
oppose  repeal.  Neither  New  York  nor 
New  Jersey,  nor  Pennsylvania,  would 
dare  to  favor  it.  Can  one  imagine  Ohio, 
or  Michigan,  or  Illinois,  Lincoln's  State, 
or  Wisconsin,  or  Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  or 
the  Dakotas,  or  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or 
Colorado,  so  false  to  their  principles,  so 
recreant  to  their  record,  as  to  consent  to 
allow  the  citizens'  right  to  vote  to  de- 
pend on  his  color?  There  are  twenty 
States  as  to  each  one  of  which  it  is  non- 
sense to  imagine  that  they  would  smile 
upon  the  suggestion,  and  we  might  add  half 
as  many  more  States  to  the  list.  Indeed 
we  don't  believe  there  is  one  State  in  the 
Union,  outside  of  those  in  which  the 
negro  vote  is  suppressed,  which  would 
vote  to  repeal  the  Amendment. 

Equally  impossible  would  it  be  to  get 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 


gress in  favor  of  the  repeal.  The  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Northern  States  almost 
to  a  man  would  oppose  it.  The  Senate 
could  be  depended  on,  with  its  equal 
representation  of  the  States,  and  much 
more  the  House,  representing  popula- 
tion. There  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  its  getting  a  majority  in  either  House 
much  less  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both. 

The  proposition  to  repeal  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  is  not  merely  foolish  talk,  it 
is  wicked  talk.  It  depends  on  the  doctrine 
that  this  is  exclusively  a  white  man's 
country,  when  every  man  knows  it  is  no 
more  a  white  man's  country  than  it  is 
an  Anglo-Saxon's  country,  or  a  Protes- 
tant's country.  Everybody  knows  that 
millions  of  people  not  white,  or  only  part- 
ly white,  live  in  this  country  and  have 
lived  here  as  many  generations  as  most 
of  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  free  men ; 
they  are  citizens,  and  were  citizens  be- 
fore the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  and  independently  of  its 
adoption.  Many  of  them  are  now  voters ; 
they  own  real  estate,  have  homes  and 
families,  pay  taxes  and  possess  educa- 
tion, culture  and  character.  This  is  their 
country  just  as  much  as  it  is  any  other 
men's  country,  and  those  who  persist  in 
vociferously  and  continuously  denying 
it  are  simply  burying  themselves  deeper 
under  falsehoods; 

"  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies;  " 

and  we  may  continue  the  rime : 

"  Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes," 

i^a  they  have  lost  the  power  of  intel- 
lectual vision. 

The  definite  proposition  is  to  change 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  eight 
States  or  less,  Virginia,  the  two  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  perhaps,  Alabama,  per- 
haps, Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  law  which  shall  defi- 
nitely forbid  any  man  to  vote  who  has 
negro  blood,  no  matter  what  his  char- 
acter or  wealth.  The  proposition  is  born 
out  of  a  vicious  purpose.  Let  these 
States,  if  they  will,  exclude  from  the  bal- 
lot all  women,  all  men  less  than  six  feet 
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tall,  all  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and 
while  we  may  say  they  are  very  foolish, 
yet  they  will  be  within  their  constitution- 
al rights,  and  they  may  find  plausible  ex- 
cuse. But  to  shut  out  the  negro  by  law 
is  impossible,  and  the  Constitution  will 
not  be  changed  to  make  it  possible.  Revo- 
lutions do  not  go  backward.  There  may 
be  just  now  a  brief  passion  to  shut  out 
the  negro  vote,  but  it  will  not  succeed 
long.  It  is  the  drift  of  things  to  extend, 
not  to  reduce,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Give  the  Filipino  a  Chance 

"  They  cannot  be  developed  " — that 
is  what  the  arrogant  and  too  often  truc- 
ulent conqueror  always  says  of  the 
undeveloped  race.  There  is  in  Manila 
a  so-called  "  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  "  which  is  urging  the  large 
admission  of  Chinese  into  the  Philip- 
pines, because  "  the  Philippines  cannot 
be  properly  developed  without  Chinese 
labor  " — that  is,  the  FiHpino  cannot  be 
taught  to  work. 

But  he  can  be  taught  and  can  do  ex- 
cellent work,  if  we  may  trust  a  multi- 
tude of  more  open-minded  witnesses. 
But  we  must  remember,  as  Governor 
Taft  says  in  his  latest  Report  to  Con- 
gress, what  was  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  the  Filipino  laborer  in  Spanish 
times.  Much  of  his  labor  was  then 
forced,  and  there  was  not  a  single  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  dignity  to  it.  The 
transition  from  such  conditions  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with  difficulty ; 
but  when  the  laborer  shall  come  to  ap- 
preciate his  independence,  when  he 
shall  know  that  his  labor  is  not  a  badge 
of  peonage  and  slavery,  when  he  shall 
come  to  understand  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  labor  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, we  may  expect  a  great  change. 

But  those  who  have  tried  the  Fili- 
pino say  he  does  excellent  work.  Cap- 
tain Archibald  W.  Butt,  officer  in 
charge  of  land  transportation,  reports 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  Fili- 
pinos a  fair  chance,  and  he  has  been 
fully  repaid.  They  may  not  be  physically 
strong  enough  to  handle  the  army  mule 
and  draft  horse,  but  any  ordinary  labor 
they  do  well.    Captain  Butt  says : 

"  I  am  not  only  able  to  get  all  the  labor  I 
want,  but  have  seen  the  Filipino  develop  from 


what  might  be  termed  a  shiftless  laborer  to  a 
constant  worker.  As  long  as  he  was  paid  by 
the  day  and  his  work  was  micertain,  it  mat- 
tered little  to  him  whether  he  laid  ofif  a  day  or 
two,  or  even  three,  within  a  week.  He  is  now 
paid  by  the  month,  and  under  no  condition  is 
this  rule  broken.  .  .  .  The  number  of  men 
employed  regularly  for  September  was  643,  and 
the  working  days  26;  the  total  number  of  days 
for  the  month  is  16,718,  against  time  lost,  583 
days.  This  shows  an  attendance  of  965^  per 
cent 

"  The  native  labor  is  capable  of  the  most 
expert  workmanship  in  many  branches  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department.  ...  As 
painters,  carpenters,  saddlers,  trimmers,  etc, 
they  excel.  ...  I  am  convinced  that,  under 
the  direction  of  American  foremen,  native  labor 
is  capable  of  attaining  the  greatest  excellence 
in  the  branches  above  enumerated.  .  .  . 
The  paint  shop  is  now  run  entirely  by  native 
labor,  with  the  exception  of  one  American 
foreman,  and  in  every  branch  in  which  they 
have  been  trained  with  patience  and  earnest- 
ness they  have  shown  an  adaptability  at  the 
work  which  is  surprising.  .  .  .  The  Fili- 
pinos, moreover,  have  marked  advantages  over 
the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  amen- 
able to  discipline,  more  imitative  in  their  meth- 
ods, more  enthusiastic  in  the  work  for  the  work 
itself,  and  more  easily  assimilated  by  American 
workmen.^* 

This  testimony  is  supported  by 
Major  J.  B.  Aleshire,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  army  transport  service,  Manila, 
who  has  replaced  Chinese  by  Filipinos 
in  handling  coal,  as  he  finds  they  do  bet- 
ter work.  Their  attendance,  he  says,  is 
excellent;  they  are  steady  in  attend- 
ance, and  '*  are  capable  of  doing  as 
much  and  as  hard  work  as  any  laborers 
we  have  had  in  the  Orient."  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Captains  Grant  and 
French,  assistants  in  the  direction  of 
the  army  transport  service  at  Manila, 
that  they  prefer  Filipino  to  Chinese 
labor.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Quartermaster  shop  at  Manila,  C.  F. 
Lane,  reports  that  as  mechanics  they 
are  steady  and  industrious.  As  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  saddlers,  paint- 
ers, trimmers  and  carpenters,  they 
"  will  average  in  skill  with  any  class  of 
mechanics,  taking  them  as  we  pick 
them  up." 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  naturally  lazy,  in- 
efficient race,  whether  Indians  or  Ma- 
lays or  Papuans.  Give  the  induce- 
ments for  labor  and  decent  treatment. 
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and  any  race  will  learn  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor. 

Another     Example    from     New 
Zealand 

The  biolog-ists  suggest  to  us  that 
sudden  changes  in  environment  are 
likely  to  originate  new  species.  It  was 
some  great  convulsion  that  separated 
the  geologic  periods,  with  their  diverse 
fauna  and  flora.  When  one  great  cycle 
of  animals  and  plants  was  destroyed  by 
the  upheaval  of  some  mountain  chain, 
the  few  survivors  produced  a  different 
progeny  fitted  for  the  new  conditions. 

It  has  been  somewhat  so  with  the 
history  of  political  and  sociological  re- 
form. Sometimes  it  is  a  great  war, 
such  as  marked  the  age  of  Napoleon, 
that  forms  also  a  political  epoch,  and 
sometimes  it  is  the  wholesale  trans- 
planting of  people  to  a  new  country 
that  develops  new  institutions.  Young 
America  invented  free  constitutional 
government,  and  it  has  spread  over  the 
civilized  world,  much  as  the  hipparions 
and  mastodons  and  zeuglodons  took 
possession  of  the  Tertiary  earth. 

Our  readers  are  informed  as  to  the 
new  experiments  and  developments  in 
government  that  are  making  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  especially  in  New  Zealand. 
These  young  countries  are  in  much  the 
same  condition  in  which  the  United 
States  was  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Nothing  was  then  crystallized 
here,  as  nothing  is  there  now.  They 
are  a  people  of  colonists,  broken  away 
from  old  ideals  and  old  conventions, 
who  have  learned  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  utterly  lost  to  all  reverence 
for  the  old  and  established,  and  bound 
to  reform  reformation  itself.  Hence 
the  experiments  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  made  with  such  hardihood,  we  will 
not  say  in  vili  cor  pore,  but  in  juvenili 
corpore.  These  new  countries  were  quick 
to  accept  all  that  we  had  invented  and 
given  the  world,  and  now  we  are  adopt- 
ing their  inventions  in  government, 
their  form  of  ballot  and  of  land  trans- 
fers, and  we  shall  follow  with  others 
when  they  shall  have  fully  proved  their 
sociological  novelties. 

The  whole  Protestant  world  is  talk- 


ing about  Church  union,  but  too  often 
in  an  aimless  way  that  is  sure  to  fail. 
More  than  we  babble  of,  the  people  in 
New  Zealand  are  planning  to  accom- 
plish. Here  we  talk  much  of  federa- 
tion, which  means  recognition  without 
union ;  and  as  to  union  we  venture  to 
speak  timorously  of  it  only  in  relation 
to  such  denominations  as  are  closely 
allied,  and  very  little  so.  In  the  late 
Pittsburg  meeting  four  denominations 
conferred,  then  one  fell  out,  and  the 
three  were  able  to  approve  something 
which  was  more  than  a  federation  and 
less  than  a  union.  Encouraged  by  this 
partial  success  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations are  stirred  up  about 
union,  and  it  will  be  a  prominent 
subject  at  their  General  Assemblies. 
But  the  New  Zealand  Christians  are 
restrained  by  no  special  theories  as  to 
Church  government.  They  propose  to 
come  together  and  let  no  differences 
separate  them.  How  they  can  do  it  we 
do  not  understand,  but  they  can  find 
a  way. 

Can  we  imagine  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  and  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  and  the  Congrega- 
tional National  Council  here  agreeing  to 
unite  into  a  single  body  ?  Yet  that  is  what 
these  denominations,  and  others,  ex- 
pect to  do  in  New  Zealand.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly visited  the  Methodist  General 
Conference,  and  proposed  union.  To 
be  sure,  said  their  speaker,  we  have 
different  creeds,  one  Calvinistic,  the 
other  Arminian,  but  both  are  true,  and 
we  will  make  a  new  creed.  This  prop- 
osition was  received  enthusiastically, 
and  when  a  resolution  was  introduced 
recognizing  the  fading  of  sectarian  dif- 
ferences, and  appointing  committees  to 
confer  on  a  plan  of  federation,  the  word 
was  changed  to  union,  and  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted. 

We  do  not  yet  begin  to  understand 
the  importance  and  the  possibility  of 
the  consolidation  of  our  multitude  of 
sects.  It  is  the  question  that  ought  to 
be  first  in  our  ecclesiastical  statesman- 
ship. If  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
and  Congregational  ists  can  unite  in 
New  Zealand,  why  not  here?  There 
is  an  answer  to  that  question,  and  it  is, 
that  these  denominations,  and  the  oth- 
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ers  as  well,  think  so  highly  and  per-  bodies  included  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 

versely  of    their    own  superior  ways  of  skin   lesions    of    smallpox.      He    simply 

expressing  their   service   to   God   that  stated  his  objective  observations,  which 

they  will  not  yield.  could  be  easily  confirmed,  and  advanced 

ji  no  hypothesis  to  explain  them.     A  little 

The  Germ   of  Smallpox  '^'^''  ^  F^^"^^  observer  saw  the  same 

aiiv.   V.-V.  j^  appearances    and    suggested    that    they 

The  general  public  has  been  almost  were  due  to  parasites.  His  suggestion 
as  much  interested  as  the  medical  pro-  received  very  little  attention,  however, 
fession  in  the  announcement  made  by  as  there  was  no  way  of  substantiating  it. 
Professor  Councilman,  of  the  Patholog-  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  very 
ical  Department  of  Harvard  University,  little  was  known  of  microbes  at  the 
that  he  has  discovered  the  germ  that  time.  Many  good  observers  claimed  that 
causes  smallpox.  As  Professor  Council-  the  appearances  described  were  due  to 
man  is  a  thoroughly  conservative  scien-  drying  and  hardening  of  tissues,  and 
tist  not  likely  to  seek  futile  notoriety,  and  were  artificially  produced  after  death. 
too  careful  an  investigator  to  make  a  Guamieri,  an  Italian  microscopist,  stud- 
premature  announcement,  the  details  of  ied  the  details  of  these  cell  inclusions 
his  discovery  have  been  watched  for  with  very  carefully  and  made  it  clear  that  they 
widespread  attention.  At  the  session  of  were  actual  and  not  apparent,  certainly 
the  American  Association  of  Pathologists  not  due  to  optical  delusion,  but  real  tissue 
and  Bacteriologists,  held  in  Washington,  changes.  This  aroused  further  discus- 
May  13th,  in  conjunction  with  the  sixth  sion,  mainly  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
triennial  congress  of  American  Physi-  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  bodies  seen, 
cians  and  Surgeons,  Professor  Council-  until  Barsilewski,  a  Russian  observer, 
man  demonstrated  by  means  of  lantern  threw  great  light  on  the  matter  and  per- 
slides  to  a  crowded  audience  of  the  most  suaded  many  microscopists  that  parasites 
distinguished  medical  men  of  the  coun-  were  actually  present.  At  the  Pasteur 
try  what  were  the  actual  observations  on  Institute  observers  insisted  that  these 
which  he  based  his  claim  of  having  dis-  supposed  parasitic  appearances  were  due 
covered  parasites  which  he  considered  to  fragmentation  of  degenerate  leucocytes 
must  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  small-  or  fragmentation  of  the  nuclei  of  old  cells. 
pox.  It    is   at   this   point   that    Professor 

Exactly  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  Councilman   takes   up   the   work.      He 

is  to  trace  with  quite  convincing  definite-  has  succeeded   in  finding  in   smallpox 

ness  certain  stages  in  the  development  of  lesions,    while    in    early    stages,    small 

a  parasite  almost  surely  animal  in  char-  parasite-like    bodies    always    containing 

acter,    which    corresponds    very    closely  at  least  minute  points  of  chromatin,   a 

with   similar  appearances  in  tissues  af-  substance  characteristic  of  living  mate- 

fected  by  vaccination.     The  discovery  is  rial.      As   the    smallpox   lesions   grow 

not    entirely    new,    for    preliminary   ob-  older  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  size 

servations  in  the  same  line   were  made  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  interior 

many  years  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  material    of    the    supposed    parasites, 

very  interesting  evolution  of  observations  Later  the  bodies  may  be  found  of  ring 

in  various  countries,  successive  observers  shape    containing    a    number    of    clear 

having  added  each  a  new  step  of  knowl-  spots  or  vesicles.     These  vesicles  seem 

edge,  until  finally  Professor  Councilman  to  be  spores  in  preparation  for  the  next 

has  been  able  actually  to  attain  the  long  generation.     Dr.  Councilman  has  been 

striven  for  goal.    The  American  patholo-  able  to  point  out  what  he  considers  the 

gist  frankly  acknowledges  his  obligation  male  and  female  form   of  these  para- 

to  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field  and  sites,  and   to  suggest  the   methods  of 

traces^  the   history   of   definite   observa-  conjugation.   The  demonstration  seems 

tions  in  the  parasitic  theory  of  smallpox  to  be  complete,  and  the  new  organism 

as  they  have  been  made.  should    prove    to    be   a    coccidium,    tho 

In    1873   Professor  Weigert,  the  dis-  with  several  of  the  stages,  notably  the 

tinguished  German  microscopist,  pointed  crescent  form,  as  yet  undiscovered, 
out   the   occurrence   of   certain   peculiar         Of  course,  it  may  be  asked  by  those 
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who  always  look  for  the  practical  util- 
ity of  scientific  discoveries,  of  what  use 
will  it  be  even  if  the  observations 
should  prove  to  be  correct?  We  al- 
ready know  the  method  of  preventing 
smallpox;  why  seek  laboriously  for  its 
cause  ?  Just  this  same  thing  might  have 
been  said  of  malaria  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  specific  remedy  for  the 
disease — quinine — was  already  known  ; 
why  waste  time  in  the  investigation  of 
its  microbic  cause?  Laveran's  discov- 
ery of  the  plas7n odium  malarice  made 
possible  the  better  diagnosis  of  ma- 
laria, and  led  up  to  Ross's  discovery  of 
the  agency  of  the  mosquito  in  spread- 
ing the  disease.  This  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize the  health  of  the  tropics  and 
make  them  inhabitable  for  the  white 
race.  The  discovery  of  the  smallpox 
germ  is  another  step  in  the  precious 
knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  and 
their  causes,  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  their  total  eradication.  We  cannot 
as  yet  tell  all  the  significance  of  the 
new  discovery,  but  it  is  a  source  of  en- 
couraging inspiration  to  feel  that  it  is 
due  to  an  American,  and  that  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  which  began  in  Ger- 
many and  went  through  various  phases 
in  France,  Italy  and  Russia,  has  re- 
ceived its  culminating  addition  in  the 
United  States. 

Automobile    Manners 

The  "  accident "  in  which  three  ladies 
were  seriously  injured  at  Mountain 
View,  N.  J.,  the  other  day  did  not  differ 
in  character  from  hundreds  of  others  per- 
petrated by  automobile  society.^  The 
ladies  were  being  driven  in  a  carriage  to 
a  railway  station.  Their  driver,  knowing 
that  his  horses  might  be  frightened  by  a 
rapidly  approaching  automobile,  at- 
tempted to  hold  them  by  the  head.  A 
gentleman  of  any  one  of  the  older  schools 
— antedating  the  automobile  school — 
in  charge  of  a  terror-creating  machine 
would,  of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances have  slowed  down,  and  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  dis- 
aster. The  up  to  date  automobile  code 
of  manners,  however,  does  not  permit 
such  undue  familiarity.  The  horses 
broke  from  their  driver,  overturned  the 


carriage,  and  threw  the  ladies  into  the 
highway.  The  automobile  did  not 
swerve.  The  newspaper  accounts  do  not 
say  whether  its  occupants  shot  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  unhappy  women.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  automobile  society  can  imagine 
that  they  did.  It  would  have  been  in- 
decorous. 

The  evolution  of  automobile  manners 
has  been  rapid ;  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  machine  and  of  its 
devotees.  The  gentlemen — of  the  up  to 
date  school — who  first  experimented  with 
this  mode  of  locomotion  were  naturally 
in  doubt  what  to  do  under  unprecedented 
circumstances,  and  for  the  first  year  or 
two  there  was  no  consensus  of  opinion 
or  uniformity  of  practice.  Instances 
were  reported  in  which  the  automobile 
was  actually  stopped  after  it  had  killed  a 
child  or  broken  the  back  of  an  old  man, 
but  experience  soon  demonstrated  that 
such  a  procedure  was  undoubtedly  bad 
form.  It  always  created  excitement  and 
unnecessary  publicity,  which  are  vulgar. 
]\ow  and  then  a  youth  driving  a  high 
power  machine,  on  discovering  that  he 
had  thrown  an  unoffending  lady  from 
her  carriage  into  the  ditch,  or  possibly 
over  a  stone  wall,  with  an  indiscretion 
pardonable  in  one  of  tender  years,  of- 
fered to  assist  her  to  her  feet,  and,  per- 
haps, if  she  were  quite  unable  to  walk, 
conveyed  her  to  the  nearest  apothecary's 
or  to  a  doctor's  office.  His  error,  how- 
ever, always  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
older  persons  in  his  circle,  especially  of 
well-bred  ladies — of  the  up  to  date  school 
— who  tactfully  led  him  to  see  that  such 
attentions  to  women  to  whom  he  had 
not  been  properly  introduced  could  only 
give  pain  to  all  right-feeling  persons  in 
automobile  society,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
must  lead  to  his  own  exclusion  from  the 
set.  It  soon  came  to  be  well  understood 
by  automobilists  of  both  sexes  that  well- 
bred  speeders  could  not  consistently, 
with  a  delicate  regard  for  what  is  be- 
coming, pay  any  attention  to  those  little 
mishaps  on  the  highway  which  are  neces- 
sary incidents  of  the  amusement.  The 
community  has  provided  surgeons  and 
ambulances  for  the  dismembered,  and 
undertakers  for  the  dead.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  argue  that  a  well-bred  automobil- 
ist  can  no  more  assume  the    duties    of 
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such  functionaries  than  he  can  answer 
his  own  door  bell. 

We  would  not  have  it  understood, 
however,  that  the  evolution  of  automo- 
bile manners  is  as  yet  complete.  Wher- 
ever the  finer  graces  of  deportment  are 
cultivated,  as  they  should  be  by  the  ex- 
clusive and  the  well  to  do,  a  beneficent 
influence  is  always  felt  by  the  lower 
classes.  There  is  much  still  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  attitude  and  demeanor  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  run  over 
or  thrown  into  the  air  by  rapidly  mov- 
ing automobiles.  Nothing  is  more  try- 
ing to  well-bred  people  than  exhibitions 
of  fright,  screams,  and  unrepressed  an- 
ger. These  manifestations,  as  all  men 
admit,  are  vulgaire.  This  is  not  only 
the  judgment  of  good  automobile  society; 
it  has  also  the  best  of  philosophical  au- 
thority to  back  it  up.  Adam  Smith,  in 
his  "  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments," 
has  shown  that  the  well-bred  man  is  nat- 
urally disgusted  at  any  exhibition  of 
pain  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  by 
his  mental  and  moral  constitution  sym- 
pathetically to  share.  We  cannot  help 
believing,  however,  that  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  may  be  looked  for. 
Common  people  always  imitate  their 
superiors,  and  when  the  victims  of  the 
automobile  fully  understand  and  learn 
to  admire  the  nonchalance  with  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  automobile 
society  can  speed  past  mangled  limbs  and 
quivering  remains  without  interrupting  a 
pleasant  conversation  they  will  surely 
learn  to  control  their  own  feelings  better 
than  they  do  now. 

The  situation  will  be  improved  also  by 
the  further  evolution  of  the  automobile 
itself.  With  heavier  mechanism  and 
higher  speed,  approaching  the  weight 
and  power  of  high  grade  locomotives, 
automobiles  encountering  pedestrians  or 
pleasure  vehicles  on  the  highways  will 
seldom  inflict  those  injuries  which  leave 
the  victim  in  a  condition  to  make  un- 
seemly plaint.  The  "accident"  will  be 
merely  a  painless  out  and  out  killing,  so 
neatly  completed  that  the  most  sensi- 
tively organized  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  automobile  set  can  feel  little  if  any 
shock.  This  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  de- 
sired. The  beneficent  tendency  of  our 
civilization  seems  always  to  be  in  the 
direction  not  only  of  rapidity  of  move- 


ment, but  also  of  refinement  and  pre- 
cision. The  evolution  of  automobile 
manners  is  an  especially  interesting  ex- 
ample. That  in  so  short  a  time  our  au- 
tomobile set  should  have  been  able,  while 
giving  attention  chiefly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  speed,  to  work  out  a  code  of 
manners  marked  by  such  refinement  of 
feeling,  and  calling  for  such  general  ap- 
proval and  imitation  throughout  the  com- 
munity, is  certainly  most  gratifying  to 
all  who  cherish  the  belief  that  in  due  time 
we  shall  have  in  America  a  society  quite 
as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  that  which 
has  been  evolved  with  infinite  painstak- 
ing in  the  older  centers  of  civilization 
across  the  Atlantic. 


Matter,  Life  and  God 

In  the  domain  of  Phvsics  there  is  no 
greater  living  authority' than  Lord  Kel- 
vin. He  has  lately  declared  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  require  something  more 
than  mechanical  explanations;  that  they 
require  a  God.  Thereupon  a  distin- 
guished botanist.  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  came  forward  to  disclaim,  in  be- 
half of  biolog}%  the  assertion,  and  de- 
clared that  on  biological  questions  even 
Lord  Kelvin  was  no  better  equipped  than 
any  person  of  average  intelligence.  Then 
a  physiologist,  Sir  John  Burton-Sander- 
son, followed,  defending  Lord  Kelvin, 
and  so  the  battle  wages. 

Lord  Kelvin  drew  the  line  sharply  be- 
tween living  and  non-living  matter.'  In 
the  haste  of  his  first  utterance  he  included 
crystals  among  the  objects,  like  plants 
and  animals,  whose  structure  implies 
something  more  than  the  action  of  me- 
chanical laws,  but  in  a  subsequent  letter 
he  withdrew  the  crystal.  In  one  of  his 
letters  lately  published  Darwin  drew  no 
distinction  between  living  and  non-living 
matter  : 

*'  Whether  the  existence  of  a  conscious  God 
can  be  proved  from  the  existence  of  the  so- 
called  laws  of  nature  (t.  e.,  fixed  sequence  of 
events)  is  a  perplexing  subject,  on  which  I 
have  often  thought,  but  cannot  see  my  way 
clearly." 

We  venture,  leaving  for  the  present 
the  difiPerence  between  the  physicists  and 
the  biologists,  to  present  one  phase  of  the 
theistic  argument  which  appeals  to  some 
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men  who  devote  their  studies  to  Lord 
Kelvin's  department  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

We  speak  of  God  as  self-existent. 
What  that  means  is  not  that  God  created 
himself,  which  is  absurd,  but  that  he 
exists  by  a  necessity  of  things ;  that  he 
always  did  exist,  that  he  exists  now  and 
always  will  exist,  not  arbitrarily  or  con- 
tingently, but  essentially  and  necessarily. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  anteriorly 
and  deductively  that  the  existence  of  a 
God  is  eternally  necessary,  but  the 
thought  is  involved  in  the  term  ''  self- 
existent,"  and,  indeed,  in  the  word  '*  eter- 
nal." 

So  we  speak  of  space  as  eternal  and 
self-existent.  We  do  not  seem  able  to 
imagine  its  non-existence ;  we  speak  of 
it  as  necessarily  existent,  eternally  and 
ubiquitously.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
relations  of  geometry.  The  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  necessarily  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  such  always  and  everywhere, 
here  and  in  the  stellar  spaces. 

Whatever  exists  necessarily  from  an 
inherent  cause  must  exist  in  the  way  it 
does  always  and  everywhere.  The  neces- 
sity does  not  change  with  time  and  place. 
That  indicates  the  inductive  way  in 
which  we  can  judge  that  a  thinp-  is  self- 
existent.  If  it  is  not  existent  always  and 
everywhere  we  judge  that  it  is  not  self- 
existent,  but  only  exists  contingently.  It 
has  some  external  cause ;  it  has  been 
made  by  something  or  somebody. 

Thus  this  issue  of  The  Independent 
has  a  single  date,  that  of  May  28th ;  it 
did  not  exist  last  week ;  it  had  a  begin- 
ning. It  will  be  burned  up ;  it  will  cease 
to  exist.  It  is  in  the  reader's  hand,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  next  room ;  it  does  not  exist 
everywhere.  Its  existence  is  contingent ; 
it  has  been  made  by  somebody.  If  it 
were  self-existent  it  would  exist  always 
and  everywhere.  It  would  fill  all  time 
and  the  universe. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  test  to  matter  in 
general,  and  ask  if  matter  is  self-existent, 
or  whether  its  existence  is  contingent. 
For  aught  we  know  matter  has  always 
existed.  We  have  never  known  it  to 
cease  existing.  The  annihilation  of  the 
smallest  atom  of  matter  is  not  known  to 
us.  For  aught  w^e  know,  then,  matter 
may  answer  this  test  of  self-existence. 


But  how  is  it  as  to  space?  Does  mat- 
ter exist  equally  everywhere?  If  it  exists 
necessarily  the  necessity  will  be  equal 
throughout  all  the  infinite  extent  of 
space.  But  is  that  the  fact?  We  know 
that  atoms  of  oxygen  exist  here,  and  not 
there ;  carbon  exists  here,  but  not  there ; 
and  so  of  seventy  dififerent  elements. 
Tliey  exist  in  small  and  limited  areas, 
while  enormous  reaches  of  space  contain 
none  of  them.  Can  it  be  that  they  are 
self-existent,  necessarily  existent,  when 
the  necessity  does  not  work  in  the  vast 
inter-stellar  spaces?  Does  it  not  rather 
look  as  if  their  existence  were  contingent, 
as  if  matter  in  its  various  forms,  in  its 
atomic  elements,  had  been  made,  even  as 
a  sheet  of  paper  is  made? 

And  if  matter  is  not  self-existent  and 
necessarily  existent,  if  its  existence  is 
contingent,  what  was  the  power  that 
brought  it  into  existence,  that  created  it  ? 
Must  it  not  have  been  some  anterior  self- 
existent  power,  the  Power  which  we  call 
God? 

Of  course,  this  line  of  argument  as- 
sumes the  reality  of  time  and  space.  To 
be  sure,  some  philosophers  idealize  them 
into  mere  conditions  of  thought,  but  com- 
mon sense  believes  in  them,  and  so  do  -the 
physicists  and  the  biologists.  We  may  as 
well  say  that  matter  and  mind  have  no 
reality  as  to  afiirm  this  of  space  and 'time. 

But  some  one  asks  us.  What  about  the 
ether?  Has  not  that  existed  always,  and 
does  it  not  exist  everywhere?  We  do 
not  know.  We  only  know  that  it  has 
existed  as  many  thousand  years  as  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  the  light  from 
the  furthest  visible  star,  and  that  it 
reaches  as  far  as  the  limit  of  our  stellar 
svstem,  the  system  that  includes  the 
Milky  Way  with  its  myriads  of  stars. 
Beyond  that  we  do  not  know.  Yet  we 
will  ask,  If  ether  is  necessarily  existent, 
existent  throughout  all  space  and  all 
time,  the  one  necessary  existence  of 
which  we  have  physical  evidence,  and  by 
its  one  necessity  of  existence  therefore 
existing  equally  everywhere  and  always 
the  same,  how  can  it  also  possess  the  an- 
tagonistic inherent  power  not  to  be  the 
same,  but  to  differentiate  itself  and  create 
a  limited  supply,  in  limited  places,  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  ?  Can 
it,  out  of  the  uniformity  of  equally  neces- 
sary   existence,    through    mere   physical 
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force  disintegrate  its  own  homogeneity 
into  the  heterogeneous,  and  do  it  in  one 
place  and  time  and  not  in  another?  Or 
must  such  origination  of  contingent  mat- 
ter at  one  place  and  not  another,  at  one 
time  and  not  another,  be  the  act  of  some 
supreme  Will  ? 

-,,     ^  We  see  no  good  reason 

The  Coming  u     ^.u     t^         u^^  i 

^,  .    ^  °        why  the  Republicans  of 

Ohio  Convention     ^, -^       ...    ^     ,  .    .    ,^ 
Ohio,  if  they  think  Mr. 

Roosevelt  ought   to  be  nominated  next 
year,  should  not  say  so  in  their  coming 
convention.     Senator  Hanna  would  have 
them  refrain  from  such  action ;  and  with 
his  customary  frankness  he  tells  the  pub- 
lic, over  his  signature,  why  he  objects. 
First,  because  an  expression  of  prefer- 
ence with  respect  to  a  Presidential  can- 
didate should  be  reserved  for  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  in   1904;  second,  for 
the  reason  that  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be 
ascribed  to  his  (the  Senator's)  influence 
— because   he   is   Chairman   of   the   Na- 
tional  Committee  and  is   seeking  a  re- 
election to  the  Senate — and  would  ex- 
pose him  to  "  just  criticism  on  the  part 
of  any  other  person   who  might  aspire 
to  be  a  candidate    for    the    Republican 
nomination."     Who  are  these  other  as- 
pirants?   There  is  no  one  of  them  yet  in 
sight.     Of  course,  we  exclude  the  Sena- 
tor himself,  for  he  has  said,  and  he  says 
again  in  this  statement,  that  he  "  will  not 
be  a  candidate."    If  there  were  more  than 
one  man  really  in  the  field,  this  objec- 
tion, so  far  as  it  relates  to  Mr.  Hanna's 
official  duties  as  Chairman,  might  have 
some  weight.     The  convention  must  de- 
cide for  itself  as  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pressing   its    views.     In    several    other 
States     Republican    conventions    called, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
nomination,  and  were  not  conscious  of 
any   impropriety.     According  to   all   re- 
ports from  Ohio,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Republican  newspapers  and  voters  desire 
to  make  now  this  declaration  of  prefer- 
ence.    If  the  convention  should  comply 
with  this  popular  demand,  the  Senator, 
by  his  statement,   will  have  avoided  all 
responsibility  for  the  action  taken,  and 
those  other  aspirants  will  bear  him  no 
grudge.     The  Senator  knows,  of  course, 
that   a   few    Republicans    would    like    to 
prevent   the   nomination   of  Mr.   Roose- 


The  Canal 
Treaty  at  Bogota 


velt  and  prefer  "  some  man  like  Senator 
Hanna."  Already  there  are  indications 
that  the  attempt  to  withhold  from  the 
President  the  indorsement  of  the  Ohio 
convention  has  their  approval. 
«^ 
If  Colombia,  by  the 
action  of  its  Congress 
or  otherwise,  shall  de- 
mand from  this  country  $20,000,000,  in- 
stead of  the  $10,000,000  which  the 
pending  treaty  calls  for,  and  shall  add  to 
the  treaty  other  provisions  which  we  can- 
not accept,  her  unwise  greed  will  be 
proof  of  her  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States.  Her  leading  men 
must  know  that  the  isthmian  province 
in  which  the  canal  route  lies  could  easily 
be  induced  to  secede  and  to  ask  at  Wash- 
ington for  annexation,  if  it  were  possible 
for  such  an  application  to  be  received 
there  with  favor.  Annexation  of  that 
province  at  the  request  of  its  inhabitants 
would  greatly  simplify  our  canal  prob- 
lem. But  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  up- 
hold the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  on  the 
isthmus,  and  Colombia  knows  that  the 
United  States  will  not  break  its  treaty 
agreements.  It  is  partly  because  of  this 
confidence  in  our  faithful  regard  for 
treaty  obligations  that  influential  Colom- 
bians are  striving  to  impose  conditions 
which  would  suggest  to  an  unscrupulous 
Power  the  acquisition  of  the  isthmus  by 
force  or  in  response  to  the  request  of  its 
people.  But  we  are  not  ready  to  believe 
that  these  marplots  will  prevail  at 
bogota. 

"  Muzzled  ^^  ^^^  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
jj  ,,  Pong  Island  is  right  when 
he  partly  accepts  the  charge 
that  clergy  of  his  Church  are  "  muzzled 
dogs,"  who  dare  not  bark  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  wealthy  parishioners,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Parkhurst 
and  Dr.  Hillis  show  no  fear  to  express 
their  minds  on  current  topics.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  last  Sunday  defended  the 
reform  administration  of  this  city.  He 
fears  that  our  citizens  will  languidly 
let  its  government  fall  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tammany  crowd  who  are 
unanimous,  because  "  for  purposes  of 
ethical  unanimity,  there  is  nothing  like 
1)eing  unanimously  destitute  of  ethical 
principle."      Dr.    Parkhurst   is   wholly 
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right  in  his  admiration  for  the  improve- 
ment made  since  Tammany  was  over- 
thrown, and  he  earnestly  presses  for 
harmony  hetween  the  factions  which 
oppose  it.  It  is  time  to  begin  the  cam- 
paign for  the  re-election  of  Mayor  Low, 
or  the  election  of  some  other  equally 
<^ood  man.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Tammany  methods  are  a 
new  thing  in  New  York.  In  his  ser- 
mon last  Sunday  in  honor  of  the  275th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
church  in  this  city,  now  the  Collegiate 
Reformed  Church,  Dr.  Burrell,  senior 
pastor,  said  that  there  were  bosses  and 
reformers  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  there 
are  in  New  York,  and  that  methods  in 
politics  were  pursued  by  the  great  pa- 
troons,  such  as  Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
which  were  quite  as  reprehensible  as 
those  of  Tweed. 

13  •*•  u        Joseph     Chamberlain    is    a 

British         V  ,        1  1 

Free  Trade  ^^^^  leader,  the  strongest 
man  in  British  public  life. 
On  his  return  from  South  Africa,  after 
settling  the  difficult  financial  problem 
there,  he  turns  to  Canada,  and  tells  the 
British  people  that  if  they  want  to  hold 
Canada,  and  have  Canada's  help  in  time 
of  war,  they  must  protect  Canada's 
trade.  That  is,  when  Canada,  which 
has  to  raise  its  income  by  tariff,  offers 
a  third  or  more  rebate  of  tariff  to  im- 
ports from  the  mother  country,  Eng- 
land must  respond  by  giving  preferen- 
tial rates  to  Canadian  wheat.  He  would 
have  England  maintain  the  war  tax  on 
wheat,  but  remit  it  to  her  colonies. 
With  our  policy,  which  is  not  free  trade, 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that, 
and  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  carry  his  point  against  Mr.  Bal- 
four. The  purpose  is  a  noble  one,  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire  the 
world  over.  Only  the  true  unity  re- 
quires the  representation  of  the  colonies 
in  the  British  Parliament,  just  as  the 
French  colonies  are  represented,  with  a 
full  vote  on  imperial  questions,  and  this 
suggests  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines  even, 
should  not  expect,  in  the  not  very  far 
distant  future,  to  be  represented  in  our 
Congress.  Distance  does  not  count  for 
anything  in  these  days, 


^.      p        t       '^  consideration  coming  out 
e     over  y     ^^  Rhodes     bequest 

of  Oxford  1  •   1     1       1         ,  1    i. 

which  had  not  occurred  to 

most  people  is  that  the  large  increase  of 
students  is  likely  to  bankrupt  Oxford 
University.  There,  as  here,  tuition  is  far 
from  paying  expenses ;  the  lack  has  to  be 
made  uj)  from  the  income  of  endowment. 
All  students  in  college  are  charity  stu- 
dents. Now  Oxford  University  is  much 
cramped  for  means.  Last  year  its  bal- 
ance sheet  showed  a  deficit  of  $20,000 
and  the  year  before  of  $10,000.  The 
coming  of  several  hundred  more  students 
will  add  to  expense  more  than  their  tu- 
ition fees  will  provide,  and  already  the 
authorities  are  discussing  whether  to  in- 
crease the  charge  to  students  or  to  ap- 
peal for  gifts  to  endowment.  It  is  agreed 
that  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  are,  for 
finances  are  in  a  *'  deplorable  condition." 
Somehow  gifts  for  education  are  not  as 
popular  in  England  as  they  are  in  this 
country.  Benevolent  people  there  have 
not  got  much  beyond  the  primitive  hos- 
pital period  of  benevolence.  It  is  not 
strange ;  observe  how  primitive  is  the 
legislation  on  education  in  Great  Britain 
as  compared  with  that  of  Germany, 
France  or  America. 

The  Unitarians  still  keep  up  their  May 
anniversaries  in  Boston,  and  three  lead- 
ing Congregational  ministers  were  among 
the  speakers.  This  has  led  some  people 
to  ask  if  the  two  denominations  are  likely 
to  unite.  It  was  observed  that  the  Con- 
gregational speakers  dwelt  more  on  the 
relations  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present  or  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. We  venture  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  the  union  of  the  two 
until  some  time  after  the  Unitarians  undo 
the  error  they  fell  into  when  years  ago 
Dr.  Hepworth  and  Dr.  Bellows  and  Dr. 
Putnam  agreed  to  support  a  proposed 
platform  which  should  indorse  disciple- 
ship  of  Christ ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  their 
associates  Dr.  Bellows  went  back  on  what 
he  had  privately  agreed  to  and  spoke  hot- 
ly against  the  proposition,  which  was  de- 
feated, and  Dr.  Hepworth  left  the  Uni- 
tarians. 

The  evidence  of  the  perpetration  by 
the  Belgian  officers  of  horrible  cruelties 
on  the  natives  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
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may  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  now  that  ooo  a  year,  and  Trinity  Church  an  in- 

they  have  led  to  representations  on  the  come  of  $1,000,000.     These    are    pretty 

subject  made  by  the  British  Cabinet  to  big  figures,  and  we  presume  that  the 

the     Government     at     Brussels.      Great  money  goes  mainly  for  the  building  of 

Britain  has  the  right  to  do  this,  as  she  churches  and  the  support  of  religious 

was — as   this   country   was  not — one  of  societies.     The  Collegiate  Church  has 

the  Powers  which  created  and  guaran-  aided  a  multitude  of  Reformed  churches 

teed  the  independence  of  the  Congo  Free  whose    houses    of    worship    are    mort- 

State.     The  reports  come  not  only  from  gaged  to  it  to  protect  them  against  join- 

those  once  in  the  employ  of  the  Congo  ing  any  other  denomination.     Thus  its 

Free  State,  but  also  from  missionaries,  trustees  actually  control  the  whole  de- 

and     they     would     abundantly     justify  nomination, 

drastic     intervention.       The     signatory  '^ 

Powers   must   somehow   put  an   end   to  Tolstoy's    letter    on    the    massacre    of 

these  murders  and  mutilations.  Jews  in  Kisheneff,  of  course,  could  not 

^  be  printed  in  Russia,  for  it  puts  the  blame 

There  is  a  mosquito  plant  reported  on  the  instruction  given  by  the  Church 
from  Africa,  one  that  is  there  believed  and  the  State.  Another  distinguished 
to  drive  off  mosquitoes,  botanically  the  Russian  writer,  Gorki,  says  the  same. 
Oclinum  viride,  which  is  a  sort  of  Such  language  is  ominous  for  the  perma- 
sweet  basil.  For  thousands  of  years  be-  nence  of  the  Russian  autocracy,  which  at 
fore  it  was  known  that  malaria  came  present  is  the  greatest  existing  menace 
from  mosquitoes,  the  Hindus,  according  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world, 
to  Sir  George  Birdwood,  knew  that  the  The  world  will  breathe  easier  when  per- 
"  holy  basil  "  was  a  protection  against  haps  a  revolution  shall  give  a  good  de- 
malaria.  They  plant  it  about  temples  gree  of  popular  government  to  Russia, 
and  graves,  and  use  a  decoction  of  it  as  We  pray  first  for  liberty,  and  then  for 
we  use  quinine.  The  Brahmins  carry  peace, 
sprigs  of  basil  in  all  their  ceremonies.  «^ 
When  the  Victoria  Gardens  were  estab-  The  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
lished  in  Bombay  there  was  a  plague  of  bly  has  no  special  business  to  do  this 
mosquitoes  and  malarial  fever  until  the  year  beyond  the  recording  of  the  al- 
Hindu  manager  planted  the  whole  bound-  most  unanimous  approval  by  the  pres- 
ary  with  basil,  after  which  the  plague  byteries  in  the  amendments  to  the 
of  mosquitoes  was  abated  and  fever  dis-  Confession  of  Faith.  But  that  is  vastly 
appeared.  less  important  than  what  it  tacitly  in- 
^  volves,  the  approval  of  the  short  creed. 

We  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  The  creed  revision  will  delay  union 
Bryan,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Mis-  with  the  Southern  Presbyterians,  but 
souri,  publicly  commended  Senator  Wil-  it  may  help  union  with  the  Cumber- 
Ham  J.  Stone  and  ignored  Prosecutor  land  Presbyterians,  and  this  Assembly 
Joseph  W.  Folk.  Mr.  Stone  has  been  ought  to  hold  out  a  welcoming  hand, 
smirched  by  the  investigation  in  which  «^ 
Mr.  Folk  has  won  enduring  fame.  There  was  a  strike  of  lucky  genius  in 
Among  the  young  men  of  the  Democratic  the  refusal  of  the  chambermaid  who 
Party  there  is  none  that  more  richly  de-  would  not  make  Booker  T.  Washington's 
serves  the  respect  and  favor  of  the  peo-  bed.  The  absurdity  of  her  act  appealed 
pie  than  this  Prosecutor  in  St.  Louis,  who  to  enough  other  absurd  sympathizers  to 
has  sent  sixteen  legislative  thieves  and  give  her  a  little  fortune.  The  next  step 
corruptionists  to  the  penitentiary.  He  is  will  be  a  hundred  offers  of  marriage  com- 
too  young  to  be  nominated  for  President,  ing  North  to  Indianapolis, 
but  where  can  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  *^ 
find  a  better  candidate  for  Governor?  Pennsylvania  gives  $25,000  for  a  silver 
•^  service  for  the  cruiser  that  bears  her 
If  we  may  trust  a  statement  coming  name.  We  do  not  object,  but  a  good 
from  the  Church  News  Association,  the  library,  to  cost  a  fifth  as  much,  would 
Collegiate  Church,  of  this  city,  has  an  be  a  better  gift  to  the  men  who  will  never 
income  from  its  invested  funds  of  $400,-  see  the  silver,  and  to  the  officers  also, 
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The  Insurance  of  Mail  Matter 

TiiK  lIiMiie  Insurance  Company  of  this 
city  has  in  successful  operation  a  plan  for 
the  insurance  of  both  registered  and  un- 
registered parcels  of  merchandise  against 
loss  from  any  cause  whatever  from  the 
moment  packages  of  this  kind  are  deliv- 
ered into  the  custody  of  any  post  office 
until  the  delivery  thereof  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  Opportunity 
for  binding  insurance  of  this  character  is 
not  now  afforded  by  any  other  corpora- 
lion.  The  United  States  Government,  as 
many  business  concerns  know  to  their 
sorrow,  does  not  guarantee  the  safe  de- 
livery of  unregistered  letters  or  parcels, 
nor  does  it  in  any  case  undertake  to  idem- 
nify  the  owners  in  case  of  loss. 

The  Home's  plan  is  to  issue  an  open 
policy  on  merchandise  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  book  of  stamps  or  coupons 
of  convenient  size.  These  stamp  books 
contain  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand certificates  of  from  $5  to  $50  each. 
The  merchant  concerned  secures  his  in- 
surance by  inclosing  the  stamp  or  coupon 
with  the  goods,  or  in  a  letter  accompany- 
ing the  invoice,  and  making  the  needful 
entries  on  the  stub  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  details  are  by  no  means  intricate  and 
there  are  no  technical  requirements  to 
confuse  the  merchant's  mind  or  the  mind 
of  his  shipping  clerk.  The  whole  thing  is 
as  simple  as  putting  a  postage  stamp  on 
an  ordinary  letter.  The  policy  costs  noth- 
ing, but  the  insurance  certificates  are  paid 
for  when  they  are  delivered.  The  use 
of  them  is  not  hedged  round  with  restric- 
tions, and  no  notification  to  the  company 
is  required  when  they  are  used.  The  un- 
used stamps  are  redeemable,  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  scheme  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  every  merchant  who  uses  the 
mails  more  or  less  in  shipping  goods. 

The  cost  of  insurance  in  the  registered 
mail  is  only  five  cents  on  packages  valued 
at  twenty-five  dollars  or  less,  and  ten 
cents  on  packages  the  value  of  which 
ranges  between  twenty-five  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  If  the  value  of  the  mailed 
packages  is  ten  dollars  or  under  regis- 
tration is  not  needful,  as  the  company  in- 
sures such  packages  sent  unregistered. 
Packages  in  the  ordinary  mail  valued  at 
five  dollars  or  under  cost  five  cents  and 


for  those  having  a  value  of  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  the  premium  is  ten  cents. 

A  very  reasonable  stipulation  in  the 
open  policy  is  that  all  property  insured 
under  it  shall  be  well  wrapped  with 
strong  paper  that  is  securely  fastened. 
The  breakage  of  merchandise  in  the  mail 
is  not  covered  by  a  policy  that  insures 
against  the  absolute  loss  of  the  parcel. 

This  form  of  insurance  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  jewelers  and 
others  whose  maximum  single  shipments 
do  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Insurance  Items 

One-quarter  of  all  the  people  on 
the  earth  die  before  the  age  of  six,  one- 
half  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  only 
one  out  of  each  hundred  born  lives  to 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  For  those  lacking 
insurance  this  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
bear  in  mind. 

.  . .  .The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  having  combined  to  set  the 
example,  other  life  insurance  companies, 
including  the  Mutual  Reserve,  are  falling 
into  line,  in  agreeing  to  the  discontinuance 
of  competitive  literature.  This  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  be 
beneficial  all  around.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  companies  have  now  done 
this,  but  rather  why  they  have  not  done 
it  before. 

....  Defalcations  and  embezzlements 
in  the  United  States  during  the  month 
of  March,  as  tabulated  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Fi- 
delity and  Casualty  Company,  reached 
the  large  sum  of  $534,963.  The  items 
were  as  follows : 

Banks    $254,450 

Benevolent    associations 3,064 

Court    trusts 30.174 

Firms  and   corporations 74,004 

Federal    and    State 2,482 

Insurance  companies 1,289 

Municipal    75,244 

Transportation    companies 34,544 

.Nfiscellaneous    59,712 

It  would  seem  that  fidelity  insurance 
ought  to  have  a  large  place  in  the 
v^orld, 
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Gould  Railways  in  the  East 

Something  quite  serious  in  the  shape 
of  a  railroad  quarrel  may  be  indicated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Company's  attack  upon 
the  Western  Union's  poles  and  wires. 
While  there  were  other  causes  of  last 
week's  decline  in  the  securities  market — 
among  them  the  labor  situation,  the  wild 
sneculation  in  cotton,  the  fall  of  Canadian 
shares,  and  the  shipment  of  gold — the 
evidence  of  this  quarrel  was  not  without 
weight,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
American  capitalists  of  great  influence 
are  associated  with  Mr.  Gould.  For  some 
years  the  Standard  Oil  group  has  been 
interested  in  Missouri  Pacific  and  in  other 
roads  included  in  or  connected  with  the 
Gould  system.  This  interest  was  shown 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  election  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  E.  Parmalee 
Prentice  (his  brother-in-law)  to  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  board.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  became  a  director. 

On  the  2ist  and  22d,  immediatelv  after 
the  dissolution  of  a  restraining  injunc- 
tion, following  a  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  against  the  telegraph 
company  in  the  controversy  over  the 
right  of  way,  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
set  thousands  of  axmen  at  work  and 
destroyed  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of 
Western  Union  property.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  movement  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Western  Union  from  the 
Pennsylvania's  right  of  way  was  due  to 
the  Gould  railway  system's  invasion  of 
the  Eastern  field — the  extension  of  its 
lines  to  Pittsburg,  and  its  plans  for  reach- 
ing the  seaboard  at  Baltimore  by  means 
of  the  purchased  Western  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  Central.  The  completion  of 
these  projects  will  make  the  Gould  sys- 
tem a  formidable  competitor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  which  the 
Pennsylvania  controls.  Unable  to  pre- 
vent this  invasion,  the  Pennsvlvania  de- 
cided that  at  least  it  would  no  longer  per- 
mit the  Gould  telegraph  company  to  use 
its  right  of  way.  The  controversy  has 
been  a  bitter  one,  culminating  in  last 
week's  destruction  of  poles  and  wires. 
Incidentally,  the  Postal  Companv  is  a 
l>cneficiary  of  it,  in  its  competition  with 
the  Western  Union. 
i?8S 


The  important  question  is  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  great  contest  between  the 
railway  and  financial  interests  repre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  and  those  as- 
sociated with  and  represented  by  the 
Gould  railway  system,  which  include  the 
Standard  Oil  capitalists.  Such  a  contest 
would  be  a  battle  of  giants  and  might 
easily  surpass  the  quarrel  over  Northern 
Pacific  and  Burlington.  The  two  parties, 
however,  while  at  variance  in  this  matter, 
are  harmoniously  associated  in  other 
projects ;  on  this  account  it  is  perhaps 
reasonable  to  expect  a  compromise.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Carnegie's  differences  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  freight  agreement  by  which 
he  promoted  the  Gould  extension  to  Pitts- 
burg, w^re  one  cause  of  the  formation  of 
the  great  Steel  Corporation.  The  capital- 
ists and  financial  interests  that  are  in  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  Gould  march 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  at  the  same 
time  united  by  their  interests  in  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  in  railways  not  directly 
affected  by  that  movement.  Harmoniz- 
ing influences  arising  from  these  mutual 
interests  will  probably  prevent  a  railroad 
war. 


Up  to  the  end  of  last  week  $68,- 
000,000  of  3  and  4  per  cent,  bonds  had 
been  exchanged  for  2  per  cent,  consols  in 
response  to  Secretary  Shaw's  recent  of- 
fer. 

.  . .  .Subscriptions  to  the  new  guar- 
anteed Transvaal  loan  of  £35,000,000, 
which  closed  a  few  days  ago  in  Lon- 
don, were  unprecedented  in  amount, 
exceeding  i  1,000,000,000. 

....  An  attractive  booklet  concerning 
iron  making  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Fisk  &  Robinson,  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. This  booklet  has  special  reference 
to  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Iron  Com- 
pany, but  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  connected  in  any  way  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.  The  Buffalo  &  Sus- 
quehanna coupons,  due  June  ist,  will 
be  paid  on  presentation  at  the  ofiice  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  &  Robinson  in  this  city. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced  : 
Buff.  &  Susq.  R.R.  Co  ,  Preferred,  quarterly, 

I  percent.,  payable'June  ist. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Nomination  in  1904 


Senator  Hanna  has 
decided  that  he  will 
no  longer  oppose  the 
adoption  by  the  Ohio  Convention  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1904.  The  contro- 
versy over  this  question  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  on  the 
25th  ult.,  while  he  was  at  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  and  he  authorized  his  Secretary 
to  publish  the  following  statement: 

"  In  speaking  of  the  sudden  political  develop- 
ments in  Ohio,  the  President  this  afternoon 
said: 

"  *  I  have  not  asked  any  man  for  his  support. 
I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  raising 
the  issue  as  to  my  indorsement.  Sooner  or 
later  it  was  bound  to  arise ;  and  inasmuch  as 
it  has  now  arisen,  of  course  those  who  favor 
my  Administration  and  my  nomination  will  in- 
dorse them,  and  those  who  do  not  will  oppose 
them.' 

"  The  President  also  said  he  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  action  of  President  McKinley's 
home  county,  in  which  Canton  is  situated,  in 
instructing  so  heartily  in  his  favor.  Nothing 
could  have  pleased  him  more." 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Hanna  an- 
nounced his  change  of  purpose  in  these 
words : 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  indicates  to  me  his  de- 
sire to  have  the  indorsement  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican State  Convention  of  his  Administra- 
tion and  candidacy.  In  view  of  this  I  shall  not 
oppose  such  action  by  the  convention,  and  I 
have  telegraphed  the  President  to  that  effect." 

Before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's statement,  the  Senator  had  said 
that  Ohio  had  no  "  favorite  son"  candi- 
date this  year.  To  the  question  whether 
she  might  not  have  one  "  at  the  last 


moment,"  he  replied:  "  No;  there  is  no 
such  possibility.  It  would  be  most 
ridiculous.  I  have  heard  no  man  but 
Roosevelt  mentioned  even  as  a  possi- 
bility, anywhere."  Senator  Fairbanks 
says  there  will  be  no  opposition  in  In- 
diana to  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  re- 
marks that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  surely 
be  nominated  and  elected.  Some  per- 
sons in  Wall  Street,  he  adds,  "  disagree 
with  him  on  the  Trust  question,  but 
any  votes  he  may  lose  on  that  account 
will  be  more  than  made  up  by  gains 
elsewhere."  The  removal  of  all  doubt 
as  to  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Convention 
gives  the  President  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  in  1904  in  votes  already 
pledged.  It  is  expected  that  the  Re- 
publicans of  every  State  will  call  for 
his  nomination  by  resolution  or  by  in- 
structions to  delegates. 


Great  Losses  by 
Storm  and  Flood 


For  ten  days  past  a 
large  area  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  including 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  has  suffered  greatly  from 
tornadoes,  fires  and  floods.  In  the  first 
four  days  of  last  week  not  less  than  100 
persons  were  killed  in  those  States  by 
tornadoes,  more  than  a  score  of  which 
were  reported.  These  storms  were  ac- 
companied by  steady  rain.  While  the 
Northeastern  States  had  been  almost 
wholly  without  rain  for  a  month,  a  con- 
tinuous downpour  in  the  States  above 
mentioned  flooded  the  streams  until  the 
high  level  of  1881  was  passed.  The 
week's  rainfall  at  Des  Moines  was  7^ 
inches,  or  the  ordinary  average  for  two 
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months.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts 
of  Kansas  12  inches  of  rain  fell  in  one 
day,  the  29th.  The  most  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  these  great  floods  were  seen  in 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.  On 
Saturday  last,  North  Topeka  was  sur- 
rounded with  water  and  deprived  of 
communication  with  the  main  city  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Of  the  10,000 
inhabitants,  7,000  escaped  to  places  of 
safety.  Those  remaining  were  in  great 
danger  Saturday  night,  and  many  had 
not  been  rescued  24  hours  later.  A 
large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Burning  houses,  dislodged  from 
their  foundations  by  the  water — which 
was  seven  feet  deep  in  the  street  and 
flowing  with  a  strong  current — floated 
about  and  spread  the  flames.  It  was 
at  first  reported  that  200  lives  had 
been  lost,  but  later  accounts  show 
that  the  number  did  not  exceed 
30.  The  work  of  rescuing  those 
who  remained  in  North  Topeka  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  because  no  boats 
except  a  few  small  skiffs  were  available, 
and  these  were  used  at  great  risk  in  the 
darkness  and  the  swift  current.  Ex- 
hausted women  and  children  fell  from 
roofs  and  trees  and  were  drowned  be- 
fore rescuers  could  reach  them.  The 
pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  remained 
with  his  family  on  the  roof  of  his  house 
for  nearly  three  days,  and  the  only  food 
eaten  in  that  time  by  this  party  of  four 
was  two  loaves  of  bread.  On  Sunday 
two  little  steam  launches  were  at  hand 
and  by  these  many  were  saved.  On  that 
day  the  river  began  to  fall.  At  Kansas 
City  the  water  was  4  feet  higher  than 
in  1881.  The  suburban  town  of  Armour- 
dale  (16,000  inhabitants)  was  deserted, 
for  only  the  tops  of  the  houses  were 
to  be  seen  above  the  flood.  It  was 
thought  that  50  lives  had  been  lost  there. 
At  Des  Moines  the  flood  had  come  a  lit- 
tle earlier ;  20  were  drowned  in  that 
place,  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed.  A  list  published  on  the 
1st  showed  that  in  these  and  other  cities 
the  losses  were  as  follows:  Lives,  157; 
property,  $13,800,000 (including  $2,000,- 
000  at  North  Topeka  and  $4,000,000  at 
Kansas  City  and  Armourdale).  At  these 
and  other  points  there  were  45,000  home- 
less people  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent week. 


The  President's     From  Seattle  where  he 
^  passed  a  quiet  bunday 

"""  (the     24th     ult.),     the 

President's  course  was  southwestward, 
by  way  of  Ellensburg  and  North 
Yakima  to  Pasco,  and  thence  north- 
ward to  Spokane  and  Wallace,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Idaho.  Passing 
over  into  Montana,  he  was  received  by 
great  gatherings  of  people  at  Helena 
and  Butte.  Going  southward,  he 
stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Pocatello 
(in  Southern  Idaho),  and  then  trav- 
eled westward  again  to  Boise.  On  the 
29th  he  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Wallace  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  district,  and  all  the 
mines  were  shut  down  while  he  was 
there.  In  his  address  at  that  place  he- 
urged  his  audience  to  beware  of  "  the 
arrogance  which  looks  down  on  those 
not  so  well  off,  treating  them  with 
brutal  and  selfish  disregard  for  their  in- 
terests, and  also  the  equally  base  spirit 
of  hatred  and  rancor  for  those  who  are 
better  off:" 

"  The  worst  foe  to  American  institutions  is 
the  man  who  seeks  to  cause  hatred  and  dis- 
trust between  one  body  of  Americans  and  an 
other  body  of  Americans.  It  is  just  as  base,  no 
matter  whether  the  appeal  is  made  to  influence 
section  against  section,  creed  against  creed,  or 
class  against  class.  In  any  event  the  appeal  is 
unworthy  of  American  institutions,  and  if  lis- 
tened to  will  hurt  none  so  much  as  those  who 
pay  heed  to  it.  Any  man  who  endeavors  to 
make  you  do  wrong,  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
in  your  interest  to  follow  him  in  doing  wrong, 
will  do  wrong  to  you  if  the  opportunity  arises." 

At  Butte,  where  the  preparations  for 
his  reception  had  been  controlled  by 
the  workingmen,  he  spoke  of  railroads 
and  the  offenses  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor: 

"  Great  good  has  come  from  the  development 
of  our  railroad  system;  great  good  has  been 
done  by  the  individuals  and  corporations  that 
have  made  that  development  possible,  and  in 
return  good  is  done  to  them  and  not  harm 
when  they  are  required  to  obey  the  law.  Ours 
is  a  government  of  liberty,  by,  through  and 
under  the.  law.  No  man  is  above  it,  and  no  man 
is  below  it.  The  crimes  of  cunning,  the  crimes 
of  greed,  the  crimes  of  violence  are  equally 
crimes,  and  against  them  all  alike  that  law 
must  set  its  face.  This  is  not  and  never  shall 
be  a  government  either  of  a  plutocracy  or  of  a 
mob. 
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"  While  all  people  are  foolish  to  violate  or 
rail  against  the  law,  wicked  as  well  as  foolish, 
but  all  foolish,  yet  the  most  foolish  man  in  this 
republic  is  the  man  of  wealth  who  complains 
because  the  law  is  administered  with  impartial 
justice  against  him.  His  folly  is  greater  than 
the  folly  of  any  other  man  who  so  complains, 
for  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  be- 
cause the  law  does  in  fact  protect  him  and  his 
property.  He  has  the  right  to  ask  every  decent 
citizen  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  law  if  it  is 
ever  broken  against  the  interest  of  the  rich 
man,  and  we  have  the  same  right  to  ask  that 
rich  man  cheerfully  and  gladly  to  acquiesce  in 
the  enforcement  against  his  seeming  interest  of 
the  law  if  it  is  the  law.  Incidentally,  whether 
he  acquiesces  or  not,  the  law  will  be  enforced 
whoever  he  may  be,  great  or  small,  at  which- 
ever end  of  the  social  scale  he  may  be,  whether 
his  offense  take  the  shape  of  crime  or  greed  or 
cunning,  or  whether  it  take  the  shape  of  phys- 
ical violence." 

The  President's  escort  at  Pocatello  was 
composed  of  Indians  and  cowboys.  In 
the  long  procession  at  Salt  Lake  City 
there  were  600  mounted  cowboys, 
many  of  whom  had  ridden  miles  over 
rough  trails  to  meet  him.  At  Walla 
Walla,  Joseph  Becker,  described  in  the 
dispatches  as  a  radical  Socialist,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  because  he  had 
said  at  his  home  in  Pendleton,  Oregon, 
that  he  had  "  one  bullet  for  Roosevelt 
and  one  for  Emperor  William."  He 
had  brought  his  rifle  to  Walla  Walla, 
and  had  concealed  it  in  a  building  on 
the  Presidential  procession's  line  of 
march.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt eulogized  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Utah,  and  lunched  at  the  house  of  Sen- 
ator Kearns  with  President  Smith  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  Senator  Smoot 
and  a  few  other  guests.  On  the  same 
day,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  unanimously  adopt- 
ed resolutions  denouncing  Senator 
vSmoot,  and  urging  the  American  peo- 
ple to  secure  his  expulsion  from  the 
Senate.  With  four  relays  of  horses  the 
President  rode  over  the  prairies  on  Sat- 
urday from  Laramie  to  Cheyenne,  sixty 
miles,  in  eight  hours. 

Several  arrests  were 
made  last  week,  as  a 
result  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
One  of  Tyner's  assistants  in  the  law 


The  Postal 
Service  Frauds 


division  of  the  Department  was  Daniel 
W.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  appointed  by 
Tyner  two  years  ago.  This  man  has 
been  removed  from  office  and  arrested 
for  taking  bribes  from  John  J.  Ryan  & 
Co.,  a  racing  investment  concern  doing 
business  at  St.  Louis.  Joseph  W. 
Johns,  of  Rockville,  Ind.,  a  go-between, 
was  arrested  at  the  same  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Ryan's  confession,  Johns  (a 
friend  of  Miller)  offered  to  procure  for 
him,  for  $5,000,  a  written  decision  of 
the  Department,  permitting  his  com- 
pany to  use  the  mails.  Ryan  paid  him 
$4,500,  and  the  decision  (written  by 
Miller  and  signed  by  Christiancy,  as 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney-General) 
was  given  out  in  December  last.  Ryan 
used  it  in  his  advertisements.  He  con- 
fessed, he  says,  because  new  proceed- 
ings against  his  company  were  begun 
in  February,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
compelled  to  pay  another  bribe.  A  few 
days  before  Ryan  got  his  decision,  a 
similar  one,  signed  by  Mr.  Tyner,  was 
issued,  relating  to  another  investment 
company  for  which  Harrison  J.  Barrett 
(a  relative  of  Tyner,  and  now  under 
surveillance)  was  counsel.  All  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  division  are  now  out ; 
Tyner  has  been  removed,  Christiancy 
has  leave  of  absence,  and  Miller  is  un- 
der arrest.  On  the  27th  ult.,  August 
W.  Machen,  Superintendent  of  the 
Free  Delivery  division,  who  had  been 
in  the  Department  for  10  years,  was  ar- 
rested for  taking  bribes  from  two  broth- 
ers named  GrofT,  who  control  a  pat- 
ented fastener  used  on  street  mail 
boxes,  and  to  whom  the  Department 
has  paid  for  such  fasteners  more  than 
$160,000.  The  charge  is  that  Machen 
received  40  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid 
on  each  order,  and  the  Department 
publishes  dates  and  figures  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  $18,382  by  him.  This  evidence 
was  procured  by  skillful  detective  work 
from  the  vaults  of  a  Philadelphia  Trust 
Company.  The  Groffs  (who  have  been 
arrested)  had  the  fasteners  manufac- 
tured for  25  cents  apiece,  and  sold  them 
to  the  Government  for  $1.25.  Postmas- 
ter-General Payne  says  he  believes  the 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made  will  "  exceed 
by  far  the  irregularities  and  improper 
practices  already  brought  to  light."  It 
is  said  arrests  will  be  mad^  iri  the  New 
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York  office,  and  that  a  clerk  employed  union  men,  owing  to  the  strikes  in  the 

there  has  made  a  confession.     In  sev-  building  trades;  but  the  Italians  of  the 

eral  post  offices  the  assistant  postmas-  congregation  gave  notice  that  they  would 

ters  have  been  receiving  salaries  in  ex-  avoid  the  church,  when  completed,  if  he 

cess  of   the   amount   allowed   by   law.  should  continue  to  employ  non-union  la- 

These  salaries  will  now  be  reduced.  bor. — At   the   recent   convention   of   the 

^  Railway  Trainmen's  union  Grand  Master 

In  New  York  at  the  be-  Morrissey    in   his   address    opposed    the 

Workmen  and       -j^j^jj^g.    ^f    ^j^^    present  breaking  of  contracts  or  agreements  by 

Their  Employers  ^^^j^  ^^j  branches  of  the  sympathetic  strikes,  and  his  views  on  this 

building  industry  were  still  paralyzed  by  question  were  unanimously  adopted  by 

the    controversy    with    the    allied    labor  resolution.                 ^ 

unions,  due  partly  to  the  unions'  support 

of  an  attempt  to  organize  the  teamsters  ^^^^  ^         Secretary   Root   has   or- 

in  the  vards  where  building  material  is  .     ^    ^  arges       ^^gj-g^j  another  inquiry  as 

,  ,        -^    ,            1              1     r       1  •    1  Agamst  Howze      ,        ,,           ,               ^       •'. 

sold,  partly  to  demands  for  higher  wages  ^                         to    the    charges    against 

and  partly  to  sympathetic  lockouts  in  op-  Major  Robert  L.  Howze,  which  are  that 
position  to  sympathetic  strikes.  The  two  Filipino  prisoners  (Presidentes  of 
unions  issued  a  statement  accusing  the  villages)  were  whipped  to  death  under 
associated  employers  of  conspiring  un-  his  direction  at  Laoag,  in  April,  1900, 
lawfully  to  prevent  the  organization  of  and  that  he  made  a  false  report  as  to  the 
labor  and  to  suppress  competition  in  bids  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  afifair. 
and  estimates. — A  strike  involving  75,000  The  new  inquiry  appears  to  be  aimed  at 
textile  workers  in  Philadelphia  is  ex-  Major  George  K.  Hunter,  the  accuser  of 
pected  this  week,  owing  to  the  employers'  Howze,  rather  than  at  the  latter,  the  Sec- 
refusal  to  reduce  the  work  hours  of  a  retary  holding  that  the  evidence  now 
week  to  55. — In  Chicago  the  threatened  available  is  decidedly  in  Howze's  favor, 
strike  of  7,000  freight  handlers  for  an  in-  This  is  a  case  as  to  which  the  Anti-Im- 
crease  of  25  per  cent,  may  be  averted  by  perialists  have  made  much  complaint,  and 
the  acceptance  of  4  per  cent,  as  a  com-  the  testimony  against  Howze  consists  of 
promise  from  one  of  the  24  railroad  com-  statements  procured  from  35  natives  by 
panics.  The  employees  at  the  stockyards  Major  Hunter,  acting  under  the  direction 
there  and  in  Omaha  have  gained  a  con-  of  General  Miles  during  the  latter's  re- 
siderable  increase  of  pay  and  have  re-  cent  visit  to  the  islands.  The  Secretary, 
sumed  work,  but  12,000  cooks,  waiters  in  his  published  statement,  severely 
and  other  employees  in  theChicagohotels  criticises  Major  Hunter,  saying  that  his 
and  restaurants  have  decided  to  strike  if  own  letters  show  that  he  entertained  a 
their  demands  are  not  granted. — The  bitter  personal  animosity  toward  Major 
street  cars  in  Bridgeport  were  running  in  Howze,  and  for  this  reason  was  not  likely 
the  daytime  last  week  and  there  was  no  to  make  an  impartial  investigation,  and 
disorder.  The  State  Legislature  has  was  unfit  to  be  assigned  to  that  duty, 
passed  the  bill  prolonging  the  terms  of  The  Filipino  affidavits,  he  continues,  are 
the  Police  Commissioners,  thus  prevent-  directly  contradicted  by  the  sworn  state- 
ing  Mayor  Mulvihill  from  filling  by  ap-  ments  of  ten  American  officers  who  were 
pointment  the  vacancies  that  were  about  stationed  at  Laoag  in  April,  1900.  He 
to  occur. — In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  prefers  to  believe  these  officers,  bearing 
Smith  &  Wesson  firearms  company,  to  in  mind  that  '*  the  view  taken  in  a  large 
prevent  their  men  from  forming  a  union,  part  of  the  Orient,  including  the  Philip- 
discharged  several  of  them  and  then  closed  pine  Islands,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  an 
the  factory.  On  the  following  day  400  oath  and  the  moral  obligation  to  tell  the 
of  the  500  men  applied  for  work,  signing  truth  in  judicial  proceedings,  varies  wide- 
a  declaration  that  they  were  not  members  ly  from  our  own  view,  and  that  native 
of  a  union  and  would  not  join  one  with-  testimony  to  almost  any  effect  can  readily 
out  giving  notice  to  the  company  in  writ-  be  procured  by  a  person  interested  in 
ing. — Work  upon  a  new  Catholic  church  procuring  it."  Two  army  surgeons  who 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sus-  exhumed  the  bodies  of  the  natives  re- 
pended.    The  pastor  was  employing  non-  ported  that  there  were  no  signs  of  whip- 
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ping  and  that  death  was  due  to  natural 
causes.  This  examination  was  made  a 
few  days  after  the  burial.  Some  weeks 
later  Major  Hunter  wrote  to  Gover- 
nor Taft  confidentially,  speaking  of  the 
charges  and  expressing  a  wish  that 
Howze  (who  had  been  placed  in  com- 
mand over  him,  altho  below  him  in  the 
relative  list)  should  be  removed.  This 
action  of  Hunter,  the  Secretary  says, 
was  "  underhanded  and  most  reprehensi- 
ble." He  points  to  another  inquiry,  in 
1 90 1,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Taft  Com- 
mission virtually  declared  that  natives 
had  not  been  whipped  at  Laoag.  Upon 
all  the  papers,  he  says,  "  It  appears  that 
the  charges  against  Major  Howze  are 
false,"  and  that  his  conduct  *'  merits  com- 
mendation." Three  officers  are  to  ex- 
amine Hunter's  witnesses  at  Laoag,  to 
ascertain  whether  their  affidavits  are  true 
and  whether  Hunter's  inquiry  was  an 
impartial  one. — It  is  expected  that  inter- 
esting constitutional  questions  will  be 
raised  at  Manila  by  the  suit  of  Senor 
Calda,  formerly  an  insurgent,  against 
^lajor  Glenn,  for  damages  for  false  im- 
prisonment. Glenn  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  by  the  civil  authorities  on  the 
charge  that  he  was  aiding  the  enemy. 

„     _,      .     ,  .  ,  Mr.      Chamberlain 

Mr.  Chamberlain  s  ,  ,   1  •        1  e 

o  J  ^      .•  has  put  his  plan  of 

Proposed  Taxation  t  •    f    -7    n 

an    Imperial    ZolJ- 

verein  fairly  before  the  nation  and 
made  it  the  one  all-absorbing  question 
of  policy.  In  a  debate  in  Parliament, 
May  28th,  over  a  motion  to  adjourn  for 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke  (Liberal)  raised  a  discussion 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  now  famous  Bir- 
mingham speech.  Sir  Charles  declared 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  sug- 
gested measures  which  portended  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment's policy,  and  which  were  opposed 
to  the  traditions  and  the  opinions  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  House. 
In  reply  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Premier,  de- 
clared that  after  the  resolution  of  the 
colonial  conference,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  bound  to  raise  the  question  of 
preferential  trade  relat(ions  with  the 
colonies,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain were  in  perfect  harmony  in  the 
piatter.     It  was  not  true  that  the  idea 


was  started  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a 
poHcy  of  his  own  and  without  consul- 
tation with  his  colleagues. — The  impor- 
tant speech  of  the  debate,  however,  was 
made  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  him- 
self, as  every  one  felt  that  he  was  really 
responsible  for  the  scheme  and  was  the 
practical  leader  in  the  movement.  He 
was  surprised,  he  said,  that  his  Bir- 
mingham address  had  aroused  such  at- 
tention, since  what  he  had  said  was 
absolutely  the  same  in  substance  as 
views  which  had  been  expressed  by 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour.  He 
intended  no  reversal  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  England.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  definition  of  "  free 
trade."  If  one  accepted  Cobden's  defi- 
nition— "  to  bring  about  a  free  inter- 
change of  commodities  at  their  natural 
prices  " — then  neither  he  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  Government  was  pro- 
posing any  departure  from  the  policy  of 
free  trade.  He  felt  that  the  question 
must  be  brought  before  the  people,  and 
that  a  mandate  must  be  given  the  Gov- 
ernment if  his  suggestions  were  to  be 
carried  out.  Certainly  if  there  was  no 
change  in  the  fiscal  system  Great  Brit- 
ain would  have  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
closer  fiscal  relations  with  the  colonies 
and  of  obtaining  at  some  time  closer 
political  relations  with  them.  If  the 
Government  received  a  mandate,  he 
w^ould  formulate  a  plan  and  would  call 
another  colonial  conference.  Every- 
thing, then,  would  depend  on  what 
Great  Britain  had  to  offer.  First  of  all, 
it  was  his  intention  to  learn  from  every 
manufacturing  district  what  articles 
could  be  more  largely  sold  if  preferen- 
tial rates  were  obtained  from  the  colo- 
nies. In  return  Great  Britain  could 
only  give  the  colonies  a  preference  on 
the  great  colonial  products  which  were 
imported  into  England.  Such  a  prefer- 
ence would  have  to  be  on  raw  material 
used  in  manufactures  or  on  food  stuffs 
or  on  both ;  and,  furthermore,  to  give 
such  a  preference  it  would,  of  course, 
first  be  necessary  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  imports  selected.  It  was  undesir- 
able to  tax  raw  material,  because  Great 
Britain  would  then  be  required  to  give 
drawbacks  on  the  finished  article,  and 
this  meant  a  complicated  system.  He 
preferred  the  simple  method  of  taxing 
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food.  He  knew  the  workingman's  dis- 
like of  such  a  tax,  but  was  prepared  to 
go  into  the  homes  of  the  laboring  men 
and  argue  the  subject  with  them.  He 
would  give  them  a  table  showing  ex- 
actly how  much  bread  and  beer  they 
used  and  exactly  how  much  the  tax 
would  amount  to  for  them  if  it  were  im- 
posed. To  offset  the  tax  he  would  show 
them  how  much  their  wages  would 
need  to  be  raised  in  order  to  cover  this 
additional  cost  of  living.  "  And,"  said 
he,  "  I  think  I  shall  have  a  chance  with 
them."  It  was  inevitable,  if  preferen- 
tial duties  were  levied,  that  a  tax  should 
be  placed  on  food  stuffs,  and,  as  the 
workingmen  would  pay  three-fourths 
of  this  tax,  it  was  only  fair  that  their 
contribution  and  the  one-quarter  paid 
by  the  rich  should  be  used  for  social 
reforms,  such  as  old-age  pensions.  He 
"  Not  only  do  you  get  back  in  benefits  the 
whole  sum  you  pay,  but  also  all  that  is  paid 
by  the  richer  classes.  In  addition  to  that,  you 
receive  higher  wages,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
press  forward  other  social  reforms  which  are 
at  present  impracticable  for  lack  of  money." 

Such  a  tax  was  not  protective  in  inten- 
tion, but  incidentally  it  would  afford 
protection.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
help  Great  Britain  to  deal  with  Ger- 
many in  defense  of  Canada.  Germany 
was  proposing  to  discriminate  against 
Canadian  products,  and  with  such  a 
system  of  taxation  as  was  now  pro- 
posed Great  Britain  could  retaliate  on 
Germany  and  force  her  to  justice.  Such 
a  system  would  also  help  Great  Britain 
to  defend  her  trade  against  unjust  com- 
petition, such  as  that  of  the  trusts  of 
America  and  the  Continent.  At  pres- 
ent Great  Britain  was  the  only  open 
market  of  the  world,  and  this  made  her 
the  common  dimiping  ground  when 
trade  was  dull  elsewhere. — It  was  ob- 
served that  many  of  the  Conservatives 
listened  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  chilling 
silence,  indicating  alarm  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  his  scheme.  Indeed  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  his  proposition 
when  brought  before  the  country  may 
split  up  the  Union  party. 

The  Kishineff     {^"  .^f^"^  ^^^/^^  German 
Massacre         Jewish  Relief  Society  re- 
ports from  Kishineff  that 
700  houses  were  destroyed,  that  600  shops 


were  sacked  and  that  about  10,000  per- 
sons, or  2,000  families,  were  made  home- 
less by  the  massacre.  Forty-five  persons 
were  killed  outright,  84  seriously 
wounded  and  500  were  slightly  injured. 
These  figures  are  probably  as  accurate  as 
any  that  can  be  obtained  and  show  what 
really  happened  during  the  two  days  of 
rioting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
London  Times  published  what  it  believed 
to  be  a  note  from  M.  Plehve,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  Governor  of  Bessa- 
rabia, in  which  the  Governor  was  prac- 
tically ordered  to  permit  the  massacre. 
On  May  26th  the  OiUcial  Messenger  of 
St.  Petersburg  published  an  explicit  de- 
nial that  any  such  confidential  letter  was 
sent  by  M.  Plehve.    The  Messenger  says : 

"  These  reports  have  been  invented.  No  let- 
ter of  the  above  stated  purport  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  to  the  Governor  of  Bessa- 
rabia exists,  and  no  communication  whatever 
was  made  to  the  Bessarabian  authorities  pre- 
paring them  for  the  disturbances." 

The  Times  comments  on  this  statement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insinuate  that  the  let- 
ter was  sent  despite  the  official  denial.  It 
remarks  that  curiously  and  unfortunately 
both  before  and  during  the  butchery 
of  the  Jews  at  Kishineff  the  Governor 
conducted  himself  precisely  as  if  he  had 
received  this  non-existent  letter  and  were 
endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  orders  given 
him.  The  chief  of  police  of  Kieff  has 
ordered  the  officers  in  that  district  to 
make  fresh  inquiries  into  the  legal  status 
of  the  Jews,  and  forcibly  to  expel  those 
who  have  no  legal  right  of  residence  and 
who  refuse  to  leave.  In  the  meanwhile  a 
deputation  of  Jews  from  Kishineff  has 
visited  M.  Plehve  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
has  laid  their  case  before  him.  They 
asked  that  a  circular  be  issued,  telling  the 
people  that  the  Jews  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  that  outrages  upon 
them  will  not  be  tolerated.  Secondly, 
they  asked  that  a  warning  be  given  to  the 
newspaper  Bessarahetz  to  cease  its  anti- 
Semitic  campaign,  and  thirdly,  that  the 
origin  of  the  riots  be  investigated  and  the 
instigators  punished.  The  deputation 
also  hoped  to  obtain  from  M.  Witte,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  a  temporary  remission 
of  the  heavy  trading  dues  until  the  people 
have  recovered  somewhat  from  their 
losses.  Just  how  much  they  obtained 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is,  of 
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course,  not  known.  They  were  at  least 
received  cordially,  and  immediately  after- 
ward there  was  an  announcement  in  the 
Official  Messenger  forbidding  the  sale  of 
the  Znainya,  which  is  the  most  violent  of 
the  anti-Semitic  papers  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Hitherto  this  paper,  together  with  Novoe 
Vrcmya,  the  Bcssarahctz  and  other  pa- 
pers hostile  to  the  Jev^s,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  wage  a  campaign  against  that 
people  without  restriction  from  the  cen- 
sor. Even  after  the  Kishinefif  outrages 
they  continued  their  attacks,  declaring 
that  the  massacre  was  a  well  earned  les- 
son, '*  It  served  the  Jews  right,"  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  papers  as  tried  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  Governor  for  the 
event  were  dealt  with  severely.  The  in- 
dignation felt  against  Russia  has  been  ex- 
pressed freely  in  many  countries.  In  the 
United  States  a  good  deal  of  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government 
to  take  some  official  action  in  the  matter. 
In  a  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall  ex-Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland,  while  expressing 
his  horror  at  the  atrocities,  counseled 
moderation  in  judgment.  He  said  in 
part: 

"  I  desire  to  avoid  sounding  a  discordant 
note ;  but  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  moral  effect  of  our  protest  and 
the  usefulness  of  this  demonstration  will  not 
be  lessened  if  we  require  indubitable  proof  be- 
fore we  accuse  the  Government  of  Russia  of 
guilty  complicity  in  the  crimes  committed  with- 
in her  borders ;  and  it  seems  to  me  we  may  well 
consider  the  proper  relationship  between  na- 
tions before  we  demand  too  pronounced  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  our  own  Government." 


Expulsion  of  "  Times 
Correspondent 


In  retaliation  for 
the  hostility  of 
the  London  Times 
tow^ard  the  Russian  Government  the 
authorities  have  taken  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  expelling  the  correspond- 
ent of  that  paper  from  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  morning  of  May  28th  Mr.  Bra- 
ham,  the  correspondent,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  police  station,  where  he 
was  kept  waiting  for  some  time  on  ac- 
count of  a  mistake  in  the  papers  served 
against  him,  he  being  written  down  in 
these  Graham  instead  of  Braham.  At 
first  all  definite  information  was  with- 
held from  him,  and  he  was  not  even 
permitted    to    communicate    with    Sir 


Charles  Scott,  the  British  Ambassador. 
Later  a  telegram  was  read  to  him  from 
General  Kleigells,  the  Chief  of  Police, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  order 
of  General  von  Wahl,  the  Assistant 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  account  of 
his  "  hostility  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  invention  of  false  news."  He 
was  forced  to  sign  a  paper  promising 
to  leave  Russia  by  the  first  train.  If  he 
had  refused  he  was  to  be  expelled  in 
the  ordinary  way.  He  immediately 
visited  Sir  Robert  Scott,  before  whom 
he  laid  the  whole  matter,  and  then  went 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  thinking 
that  the  order  might  have  been  given 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
the  letter  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by 
M.  Plehve  to  General  von  Raaben.  His 
explanation,  however,  was  unavailing. 
M.  Plehve  declared  that  the  members 
of  the  Government  had  determined  that 
the  Times's  correspondent  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  They  knew  that 
this  would  provoke  an  outburst  in  the 
British  press,  but  they  had  resolved  to 
read  the  Times  a  lesson.  In  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  the  Times  spoke  of  it  as 
a  "  remarkable  measure,  unprecedented. 
Avithin  our  experience."  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  We  feel  very  confident  that  our  correspond- 
ent will  not  be  found  to  have  given  the  slight- 
est justification  for  the  harsh  treatment  dealt 
out  to  him.  .  .  .  He  has  displayed  con- 
spicuous judgment  and  moderation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsible  duties.  ...  If 
there  have  been  features  in  Russia's  domestic 
policy  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  foreign 
observer  in  his  position  either  to  overlook  or 
minimize,  he  has  but  shared  the  misgivings 
felt  by  not  a  few  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Rus- 
sians themselves." 

Spanish  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  time  since  the 
Politics  Constitution  of  1837  one  can 
detect  signs  that  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Spanish  Government 
over  the  electors  is  yielding  to  a  more 
independent  public  opinion.  The  oli- 
garchy, now  Conservative  now  Liberal, 
which  has  been  the  real  power  behind 
a  sham  parliamentarism,  is  still  valiant, 
as  was  recently  shown  by  the  negotia- 
tions over  the  question  of  appointing 
life  Senators  when  Sefior  Silvela  finally 
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decided  to  share  the  honors  in  his  gift  ments  put  in  their  way  by  the  state  and 
with  eight  Liberals.     Nevertheless,  an  academic  authorities,  caused  this  rush  of 
immense    change    has   taken   place   in  women  to  these  famous  centers  of  learn- 
Spanish  life.    The  disintegration  of  the  ing.     In  the  semester  just  closing  the 
Liberal  party  was  the  beginning  of  the  total   attendance   of   women   was    1,180. 
change,   and   this   disintegration   com-  The  distribution  of  this  number  among 
menced   with   the   secession   of   Sefior  the  universities   shows  that    it    is    not 
Canalejas  and  the  extreme  Left  of  the  academic   honors    and   titles   that   these 
party.     The  change  was  completed  by  women     seek     chiefly,     otherwise     they 
the  death  of  Sagasta.     Now  the  party  would  flock  to  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg, 
is  without  a  chief  and  without  strength,  where   alone   they   have    the    right    to 
The     rivalry     for     leadership     among  matriculate  and  take  examinations  on  an 
Senores  Montero  Rio,  Moret,  Vega  de  exact  equality  with  the  men.     The  fact 
Armijo  and  Romanones,  has  made  any  that  they  crowd  to  the  large   Prussian 
true  cohesion  impossible,  either  within  institutions,  which  have  been  the  most 
Parliament   or   without.      In   the   last  chary    to    grant    them    privileges,    but 
election  both  sections  of  the  Conserva-  which,  as  a  rule,  have  the  best  teaching 
tive  party  waged  violent  war  on  the  corps,  shows  that  they  want  the  best  in- 
followers  of  Canalejas,  and  his  demo-  struction    available;    this    explains,    too, 
cratic  opportunism,  which  is  of  a  kind  the  fact  that  so  very  few  women  take 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Bel-  degrees.     Then,  too,  it  appears  that  the 
gium  and  England,  inspired  an  almost  medical  profession  has  not  the  attraction 
ludicrous  fear  in  some  of  the  aristo-  for  these  women  that  has  generally  been 
cratic  circles  of  Spain,  where  he  was  supposed tobethecase.  In Heidelbergthere 
pictured    as    a   kind    of    Frankenstein,  is  only  one  woman  in  this  department,  in 
This  opposition  apparently  was  a  po-  Jena  none,  and  in  other  universities  not 
litical  mistake,  since  it  allowed  the  Re-  many,  the  greatest  proportion,  nineteen, 
publicans  all  over  the  country  to  com-  being  found  in  Strassburg.    The  major- 
bine  effectually  under  Sefior  Salmeron  ity  of  the  women  who  enroll  come  with 
against  the  Silvelists.     Sefior  Canale-  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  normal 
jas's  opportunism,  however,  was  an  ob-  college  and  engage  in  the  studies  of  the 
ject  of  suspicion  to  the  Republicans,  philosophical     faculty — i.e.,    philosophy, 
and  still  remains  so,  tho  it  is  possible  philology,     history,     literature,     mathe- 
that  he  may  at  any  time  recover  his  in-  matics,  etc.     Their  highest  interests  are 
fluence  in  a  party  with  which  he  is  in  not  ideal,  but  involve  the  bread  and  but- 
essential  agreement.    In  the  meanwhile  ter  question,   the  great   majority  being 
he  is  biding  his  time.    The  Republicans  candidates  for  the  position  of  superin- 
are  striving  honestly  to  create  a  prac-  tendent  and  head  teacher  in  the  higher 
tical    program    beyond    the    policy   of  girls'  schools — Oherlehrerin — or  the  pre- 
mere  systematic  obstruction  attributed  paring  for  some  other  practical  line  of 
to  them.     Their  task   is   difficult,  for  work  in  teaching.    A  prominent  literary 
their  fighting  corps  in  the  Spanish  Con-  paper  of  Leipzig  declares  that  if  Prussia 
gress    includes   the   most   diverse   ele-  had  not  made  the  condition  that  the  head 
ments,  ranging  from  sheer  revolution-  teachers  in  these  higher  schools  for  girls 
ary    anarchism    to    lukewarm    radical-  must   have   a   university    training      the 
ism.     The  Government  has  at  last  be-  woman    enrollment    at    the    universities 
come  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  its  sit-  would  at  once  shrink  most  materially.  It 
uation,  and  has  entered  upon  a  course  is  very  evident  that  the  Jews  furnish  more 
of  reactionary  and  arbitrary  tactics.  than  their  proportion  to  this  enrollment. 
«^  Of  the  114  in  Breslau,  35  are  of  this 
Women  at  German    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^"^^  *^^  creed,    and   in   this    respect   the   Jewish 
Universities           German       university  women  imitate  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
statistics  furnish  not  ish  men,  who  are  also  crowding  the  uni- 
only  the  data  concerning  the  attendance  versities  and  the  school  of  Technology, 
of  the  woman  contingent,  but  also  to  a  which  fact  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Anti- 
considerable    extent    the    motives    that  Semitism   flourishes   in   the  higher  and 
have,    notwithstanding    the    discourage-  educated  centers  of  Germany. 


A    Word    to    Fishermen 


By  Grover  Cleveland 


Ex-President  of  the  United  States 


THOSE  of  us  who  fish  in  a  fair, 
well-bred  and  reasonable  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  recreation  and  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  table  pleasures 
of  ourselves  or  our  friends,  may  well 
regret  the  apparently  unalterable  decree 
which  gives  to  all  those  who  fish,  under 
the  spur  of  any  motive — good,   bad  or 


greedy  propensity.  Nevertheless  we, 
and  those  with  whom  we  have  so 
little  sympathy,  are  by  a  sort  of  un- 
avoidable law  of  gravitation  classed 
together  in  the  same  fraternity,  and 
called  fishermen.  Occasionally  weak 
attempts  have  been  made  to  classify 
the    best    of    this  fraternity  under  the 


indifferent — the  name  of  fishermen.  We 
certainly  have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  who  fish  for  a  livelihood,  unless  it 
be  a  desire  to  catch  fish.  We  have,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  closer  relationship  than 
this  with  the  murderously  inclined, 
whose  only  motive  in  fishing  is  to  make 
large  catches,  and  whose  sole  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit  is  the  gratification  of  a 


name  of  Anglers,  or  some  title  of  that 
kind,  but  such  efforts  have  always  failed. 
Even  Izaak  Walton  could  not  change  the 
current  of  human  thought  by  calling  his 
immortal  book  "  The  Compleat  Angler." 
So  it  seems,  however  much  those  who 
fish  may  differ  in  social  standing,  in  dis- 
position and  character,  in  motive  and 
ambition,  and  even  in  mode  of  operation, 
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all  must  abide,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  remember  how  many  spurious  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  outside  discouraged  fishermen  are  spending  their 
world,  within  the  brotherhood  called  time  in  hammocks  or  under  trees  or  on 
"  Fishermen."  Happily,  however,  this  golf  fields  instead  of  with  fishing  out- 
grouping  of  incongruous  elements  under  fits,  solely  on  account  of  just  such  un- 
a  common  name  does  not  prevent  those  favorable  days.  We  have  no  assurance 
of  us  who  properly  appreciate  the  im-  that  if  fish  could  be  easily  taken  at  all 
portance  of  upholding  the  respectabil-  times  the  fishing  waters  within  our 
ity  of  decent  fishing  from  coming  to  an  reach  would  not  be  depopulated,  a  horri- 
agreement  concerning  certain  causes  of  ble  thing  to  contemplate.  Let  it  not  be 
congratulation  and  certain  rules  of  con-  said  that  such  considerations  as  these 
duct.  savor    of    uncharitableness    and    selfish- 

At  this  season,  when  the  activities  of  ness  on  our  part.     We  are  only  recog- 

genteel  fishing  usually  begin,  it  is  fit-  nizing  the   doctrine   of  the   survival   of 

ting  that  a  word  should  be  spoken  that  the  fittest  as  applied  to  fishermen,  and 

may  not  only  redound  to  our  comfort  claiming    that    these    "  fittest  "     should 

and    satisfaction,    but    may    guard    us  have  the  best  chance, 

against  temptations   that  easily  beset  What   has   been   said   naturally   leads 

even  the  best  of  fishermen.  to   the   suggestion   that   consistency   re- 

We  who  claim  to  represent  the  high-  quires  those  of  us  who  are  right  minded 

est  fishing  aspirations   are   sometimes  fishermen   to  reasonably  limit  ourselves 

inclined  to  complain  on  days  when  the  as  to  the  number  of  fish  we  should  take 

fish    refuse    to    bite.      There    can    be  on  favorable  da3^s.  On  no  account  should 

no     worse     exhibition     than     this     of  edible  fish  be  caught  in  such  quantities 

an  entire  misconception  of  a  wise  ar-  as  to  be   wasted.      By   restraining   our- 

rangement  for  our  benefit.     We  should  selves   in  this   matter  we  discourage  in 

always  remember  that  we  have  about  us  our  own  natures  the  growth  of  greed,  we 

on  every  side    thousands  of  those  who  prevent  wicked  waste,  we  make  it  easier 

claim    membership    in    the    fishing    fra-  for  us  to  bear  the  fall  between  what  we 

ternity,  because,  in  a  way,  they  love  to  may    determine    upon    as    decent    good 

fish,  when  the  fish  bite — and  only  then,  luck  and  bad  luck,  or  no  luck,  and  we 

These  are  contented  only  when  capture  make  ourselves  at  all  points  better  men 

is  constant,  and  their  only  conception  of  and  better  fishermen, 

the  pleasures  of  fishing  rests  upon  unin-  We  ought  not  to  forget  these  things 

terrupted  slaughter.     If  we  reflect  for  a  as  we  enter  upon  the  pleasures  of  our 

moment  upon  the  consequences  of  turn-  summer's  fishing.     But  in  any  event  let 

ing  an  army  of  fishermen  like  these  loose  us  take  with  us  when  we  go  out  good 

upon  fish  that  would  bite  every  day  and  tackle,  good  bait  and  plenty  of  patience, 

every  hour,  we  shall  see  how  nicely  the  If  the  wind  is  in  the  South  or  West  so 

vicissitudes    of    fishing    have    been    ad-  much  the  better,  but  let's  go,  wherever 

justed,  and  how  precisely  and  usefully  the  wind  may  be.     If  we  catch  fish  we 

the  fatal  attack  of  discouraging  bad  luck  shall  add  zest  to  our  recreation.     If  we 

selects  its  victims.     If  on  days  when  we  catch  none,  we  shall  still  have  the  outing 

catch  few  or  no  fish  we  feel  symptoms  and  the  recreation — more  healthful  and 

of  disappointment,   these  should   imme-  more  enjoyable  than   can  be  gained   in 

diately   give   way   to    satisfaction    when  any  other  way. 

Princeton.  N.  J. 


The    Yosemite    Valley. 


THE  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  are 
undoubtedly  the  four  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects of  nature  to  be  seen  on  this  con- 
tinent. Each  one  of  these  is  so  perfect 
in   its    individual   beauty   and   grandeur 


most  due  East  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
elevation  is  4,000  feet  above  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  it  is  hemmed  in  by  titanic 
cliffs  looming  up  in  massive  sturdi- 
ness  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  hight. 
The  four  features  of  the  Valley  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  noted  val- 


The  Domes  from  Columbia  Rock,  Yosemite  Valley 


that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  their 
charms  one  with  another. 

As  President  Roosevelt's  Western  tour 
has  taken  him  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  into  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
State  of  California,  the  people's  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  afresh  to  this  gar- 
den spot  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  take 
pleasure  this  Vacation  Number  in  re- 
producing for  our  readers  some  typical 
pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  valley  in 
the  world. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  situated  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  150  miles  al- 


leys in  the  world  are,  ist,  the  near  ap- 
proach to  verticality  of  its  walls ;  2d, 
the  immense  hight  of  the  walls,  not  only 
absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  width 
of  the  Valley  itself ;  3d,  the  small  amount 
of  talus  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and,  4th, 
the  numerous  superb  water  falls  that 
empty  into  the  valley  from  almost 
every  precipice. 

One  of  the  streams  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains  drops  not  less  than  26,000 
feet  before  it  reaches  the  Valley,  divid- 
ing its  fall  into  three  precipitous  leaps, 
one  of  them  a  sheer  15,000  feet.    In  the 
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Upper  Yosemlte  Fall,  Yosemite  Valley 


Spring  time,   when  the  snow   from  the  ten   silvery   streams   of   spray   tumbling 

mountain     peaks     is     melting,     visitors  over  the  surrounding  cliffs  in  long,  slen- 

standing  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  der  "  bridal  veils,"   or  in  foaming  cas- 

Valley  can  look  up  and  see  from  five  to  cades.     Their    music  sounds  like  muf- 
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fled  thunder  and  their  resilient  spray  looking    the   valleys    innumerable    snow 

glints  radiantly  in  the  sunshine.     All  capped   mountains   bound    the    horizon, 

these  falls  unite  in  a  river  of  about  100  The  trip  from  the  Valley  to  the  railroad 

feet  in  width,  which  frolics  through  the  occupies    a    day    and    a    half    by    stage 

hollow  of  the  Valley  and  drops  in  a  dis-  coach,  through  a  wild  and  mountainous 

tance  of  22  miles  nearly  5,000  feet.   This  region,  and  takes  the  tourist  through  the 

river  teems  with  speckled  trout  and   is  famous    grove   of   giant    Sequoia    trees, 

cheered  by  the  ''  blessed  water-ousel.'*  1  here  is  a  comfortable  inn  and  a  few 

Tourists   ascend   the   cliffs   on   horse-  neighboring  houses  in  the  Valley,  which 

back  over  long  picturesque  and  meander-  is  now  a  public  reservation  and  patrolled 

ing  trails,   which   often   seem   from   the  by  Government  cavalry.     Every  Amer- 

saddle's    prospect    exceedingly    danger-  ican   should  plan  to  visit  the  Yosemitc 

ous.     From  the  tops  of  the  cliffs  over-  Valley  at  least  once  in  his  life. 

Spending    a    Vacation,     Here    and    Abroad 

By  Baron  de  Stampenbourg 

THE  idea  that  you  need  a  vacation  the  fun-procuring  becomes  an  enter- 
is  not  supported  by  a  very  ven-  prise,  and  who  assiduously  avoids  the 
erable  tradition.  Previous  to  thing  he,  of  all  creatures  in  the  world, 
transportation  by  steam  the  "  vacation  needs — complete  rest.  Of  course,  it  is 
habit  "  as  such  was  a  luxury  exclusively  possible  to  obtain  recreation  by  merely 
indulged  in  by  the  rich  and  favored,  changing  one's  activities  and  interests, 
Steam  and  electricity  are  the  mighty  and,  indeed,  complete  rest  does  not 
agents  that  have  turned  this  former  lux-  mean  absolute  inactivity,  but  the  par- 
ury  into  a  present  necessity.  The  pass-  ticular  thing  an  American  demands  is 
ing  from  hand  work  to  machine  meth-  excitement  before  all,  and  in  this  re- 
ods  and  the  consequent  high  pressure  spect  he  is  the  antithesis  of  most  other 
activity  of  the  modern  worker  has  nations.  He  likes  an  ocean  swim,  yes, 
made  a  vacation  a  moral  and  physical  but  he  goes  to  Atlantic  City,  mainly 
necessity  to  the  employee  and  a  profit-  drawn  by  a  sociable  fascination  for  the 
able  indulgence  by  the  employer.  big  crowds  and  the  big  things  there. 

The  methods  of  spending  a  vacation  To  be  himself  a  part  of  this  great  sea- 
vary,  however,  so  greatly  between  the  shore  spectacle  of  ocean  and  air  acting 
various  nations  that  one  might  feel  upon  men  and  women,  to  feel  himself 
tempted  to  judge  their  psychological  caught  up  in  the  notions  of  pleasure 
make-up  from  their  ideas  of  pastime  that  sway  the  big  crowds,  to  imperson- 
and  pleasure.  The  rich  and  favored  of  ate  the  spirit  of  the  place  even  at  the 
all  nations  are  an  exception.  Whether  sacrifice  of  his  own  personality,  is  the 
they  belong  to  a  democratic  plutocracy,  intangible  magnet  that  draws  him  to 
as  in  most  European  states,  they  evince  the  seashore  resort.  In  the  same  way 
an  instinctive  disposition  to  spend  their  he  is  attracted  to  the  great  mountain 
vacation  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  fash-  rendezvous  and  to  such  places  of  out- 
ion  and  after  analogous  precepts  of  door  enjoyment  as  hold  out  a  promise 
what  is  proof  and  correct.  of  the  strenuous  pastime  he  calls  vaca- 

Let  us  agree  that  the  typical  Ameri-  tion.     He  returns  to  his  work  gagged 

can  is  a  man  who  makes  the  spending  with  fun  and  glutted  with  excitement, 

of  a  vacation  a  business  rather  than  a  apparently  refreshed,  wonderful  to  tell, 

pleasure,  who  is  so  anxious  for  a  "  good  and  probably  in  better  shape  to  dive 

time  "  that  he  unconsciously  smothers  into  his  duties  with  zeal  than  if  he  had 

himself  with  recreation,  who  is  so  dog-  had  the  proper  rest.    This  seeming  con- 

gedly  bent  on  making  every  day  tell,  in  tradiction  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

fun  for  every  month  spent  at  work  that  that  the  present  average  vacation  is  too 
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short  to  communicate  the  sense  of  rest  ure  seekers,  and  hunts  alone  like  the 

to  every  fiber  of  body  and  mind,  having  eagle. 

merely  the  effect  of  throwing  a  person  The  German  of  to-day  is  a  so  much 
into  a  lapse  of  laxity,  from  which  it  re-  changed  man,  considering  the  esthetic 
quires  considerable  energy  to  rouse  one-  generation  from  which  he  has  sprung, 
self,  a  condition  that  is  obviated  when  that  anything  short  of  "  trinken   und 
a  vacation  is  simply  a  temporary  sub-  madchen  "  fails  to  please  his   notions 
stitution  of  business  for  pleasure  excite-  of  ideal  pastime.     The  well-to-do  ele- 
ment.    In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  hard  ment  furnishes  the  well-known  German 
to  criticise  the  American  for  misspend-  tourist,  noted  alike  for  his  inquisitive 
ing  his  vacation,  tho  with  an  eye  to  the  alertness  and  his  fondness  for  harness- 
future  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  enjoy-  ing  himself  with  straps  and  slings  to 
ment,   as  well   as   in   employment,   he  carry  the  numerous  paraphernalia  of  his 
maintains  his  national  repute  of  "  burn-  outfit.     Cartoonists  find  him  a  veritable 
ing  the  candle  at  both  ends."  mine  for  bantering  caricature,  and  he 
To  an  Englishman  the  advent  of  va-  has  this  trait  in  common  with  an  Eng- 
cation  time  means  cessation  of  all  ex-  lishman  :  that  while  he  is  correct  enough 
citement  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  at  home  he  becomes  arrogant,  and  even 
of  healthy  rest  and  quiet  pleasure.     He  detestable,  when  abroad.    The  now  his- 
takes  the  complete  rest  the  American  torical  case  of  a  Prussian  tourist,  who, 
needs  much  more  than  he.     Accord-  after  admiring  a  beautiful  foreign  land- 
ingly,  he  goes  into  the  country,  to  rela-  scape,  exclaimed  :  ''  Jah,  wenn  es  nur 
tives,  if  he  has  any,  and  if  he  has  not  Deutsch  ware !  "  truly  depicts  the  nar- 
any,  to  any  one  of  the  numerous  little  row  minded  insolence  at  bottom  of  the 
rural  inns  in  out  of  the  way  places,  German  national  arrogance, 
where   good    living  is   obtainable   and  Exactly  to  say  what  the  difference  is 
overcrowding  not  likely.     He  may  go  between   French   and   Italian   ways  of 
in   company   with   a   chum,  they   may  spending  vacations  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
make  a  bicycle  tour  of  the  surrounding  ter.     The  fact  applies  with  equal  truth 
country,  or  they  may  spend  most  of  to  both  nations  that  they  are  so  active 
their  time  in  mountain  climbing,  tramp-  and  warm-blooded  that  it  is  impossible 
ing  or  fishing,  but  the  tendency  is  to  do  for  them  to  observe  a  quiet  rest,  in  our 
whatever  they  elect  to  do  for  recreation  sense  of  the  word.     Italians  undoubt- 
under  conditions  insuring  comparative  edly    travel    a    great    deal    more   than 
privacy,  seeing  much  of  nature  and  lit-  Frenchmen,  but  on  the  whole,  and  out- 
tle  of  man.  The  more  sociable  Britisher  side  the  wealthy  element,  both  peoples 
may   be   found    at    Brighton,    Bourne-  show  a  disinclination  to  go  beyond  the 
mouth  and  other  seashore  places,  or  at  borders  of  their  own  countries  in  search 
some     large     country     resort,     where  for  recreation.     In  France  every  one 
cricket,  tennis  and  golf  are  the  main  who  is  not  a  Parisian,  and  who  cannot 
pastimes ;  but  wherever  he  goes,  and  afford  a  stay  at  Trouville,  Arcachon  or 
whatever  he  chooses  to  do,  an  English-  similar   watering   places,    instinctively 
man  never  forgets  himself,  never  allows  desires  to  spend  his  vacation  in  Paris, 
the  surroundings  to  dominate  him,  but  and  most  of  those  who  earn  vacations  in 
is  at  all  times  conscious — whether  at  a  Paris  either  prefer,  or  are  obliged  for 
game  of  golf  or  in  a  swimming  match —  pecuniary   reasons,   to   spend  them   in 
that  these  diversions  are  merely  inci-  Paris.     The  Parisian,  who  thus  takes 
dents  in  a  vast  amusement  scheme  de-  his  recreation  at  home,  knows  by  ex- 
vised  especially  for  his  benefit.    Hence  perience  how  to  vary  the  pastime  of 
his  insular  attitude  of  aloofness,  and  each  day,  now  by  excursions  to  Versail- 
hence,  also,  the  imperturbable  selfish-  les  with  a  jolly  party  of  old  friends,  and 
ness   with    which   an    Englishman    on  then  by  automobile  trips  in  hired  cars 
pleasure  bent  will  disassociate- himself  to  Fontainebleau,  or  maybe  by  simply 
from  his  fellows,  and  his  obstinate  re-  continuing  the  gay  life  of  a  petty  boule- 
fusal  to  be  a  bubble  among  other  bub-  vardier,  allowing  himself  some  prized 
bles  on  a  mighty  wave  of  a  general  en-  luxury  temporarily  that  he  could  not 
joyment.     He  is  the  aristocrat  of  pleas-  ordinarily  indulge. 


Golf 


in 


A 


menca 


By  Arthur  Pottow 

Associate  Editor  of  Golf 


told 


WE    were    torn    some    years    ago, 
when     everybody    played     or 
talked  golf,  that  it  was  not  a 
game,  but  a  disease.     This  view  of  the 


whether  there  was  any  permanency  in 
the  game,  and  even  now,  after  ten 
years'  experience,  there  are  those  who 
shake  their  heads  ominously  when  the 


case  may  now  be  supported  by  the  high    future  of  golf  is  under  consideration 
authority  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the         Those  whose  business  it  is  to  follow 
British  Premier,  who  seems  to  hesitate    the  game  closely  attach  no  importance 


in  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  politics  or 
golf  is  the  more 
serious  business  of 
life.  Speaking  re- 
cently, h  e  said : 
"  My  heart  swells 
with  pride  when  I 
reflect  that  it  is 
from  Scotland  that 
the  infection  has 
spread."  In  this 
country,  golf  had 
not  been  imported 
long  before  it  laid 
hold  of  us  in  the 
most  acute  form, 
and  clubs  and 
courses  multiplied 
with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  was  per- 
haps this  excessive 
growth  which 
raised  doubts  as  to 


Golfer  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


to  such  fears.  The 
"Golf  Guide," 
which  is  published 
annually,  has  year 
by  year  shown  a 
steady  growth  in 
the  number  of 
clubs,  and  what  is 
of  even  more  sig- 
nificance, a  general 
increase  in  the 
membership  of 
those  clubs.  I  n 
1899,  the  first  year 
in  which  the 
"  Guide  "  was  pub- 
lished, 568  clubs 
were  mentioned  in 
its  pages.  The  1903 
"  Guide  "  contains 
details  relating  to 
more  than  1,200 
golf  organizations. 
Five    years    ago 
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to  the  vagaries  of  so- 
ciety, and  so  it  chooses 
i  t  s  own  amusements. 
The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  business  men 
seems  to  be  that  they 
have  found  in  golf  the 
game  for  which  they 
were  seeking.  Tennis, 
great  game  as  it  is,  ex- 
ists mainly  for  the 
young;  golf  is  for  all 
ages.  It  is  besides  the 
only  outdoor  game  you 
can  play  alone,  a  con- 
sideration of  some  im- 
portance when  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  com- 
panion. You  may  go 
round  the  course  with  the 
thirty-six  States  possessed  golf  clubs,  unseen  and  mythical  "Colonel"  and  enjoy 
and     now     there     is     only     one     State    yourself  almost  as  much  as  if  you  were 


The  City  of  Tents  at  Glen  View. — The  Amateur  Championship  of  1902 


— Idaho — which  is  immune  from  the 
disease.  Even  the  territories — Okla- 
homa, Arizona  and  New  Mexico — 
have  their  clubs,  so  that  from  here  to 
California  the  land  is  dotted  with  links. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  golf  is  no  Ion- 


accompanied  by  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Nor  need  your  game,  tho  soli- 
tary, be  silent.  You  will  doubtless, 
unless  you  are  master  of  the  art — and 
even  the  expert  is  not  exempt — get  into 
innumerable  diflBculties.     Then,  if  you 


ger  a  social  fad.     In  such  a  place  as     are  not  gifted  with  an  absolutely  un- 


Newport,  for  instance,  the  cry  of 
"Fore!"  is  seldom  heard,  but  the 
great  American  public,  in  the  main  un- 
tainted by  snobbery,  is  quite  indifferent 


ruffled  temperament,  you  will  probably 
indulge  in  that  species  of  lingual  exer- 
cise known  as  "  talking  to  a  ball  in  a 
bunker." 


Douglas  Driving 
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Sometimes  the  medical  profession 
will  sound  a  note  of  warning  against 
excessive  devotion  to  the  game,  but  the 
enthusiast  will  tell  you  that  excess  in 
golf  is  not  possible.  At  any  rate,  all  are 
agreed  that  golf  in  moderation  is  bene- 
ficial. It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  offered  a  million  dollars 
for  a  new  stomach.  For  an  infinites- 
imal part  of  that  sum  he  purchased  the 
golf  course  of  the  old  Country  Club  of 
Lakewood,  converted  it  to  his  private 
use,  played  daily,  and  lo !  dyspepsia  dis- 
appeared. 

The    municipalities    of   the    country 


dispensable  accessory  to  every  country 
house.  The  host  over  there  is  now 
able,  with  his  convenient  golf  course, 
to  provide  some  other  amusement  for 
his  guests  than  the  eternal  butchery  of 
birds,  and  the  fascinations  of  bridge 
have  been  known  to  yield  on  occasion 
to  the  good  old  Scotch  game. 

The  summer  and  winter  resorts, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  game, 
found  that  a  golf  course  was  a  valuable 
attraction.  Experience  has  only  con- 
firmed this  view,  and  a  glance  at  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  papers  and 
magazines   of   to-day   furnishes   ample 


The  Baltimore  Country  Club. — First  Tee 


have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  game,  and  many  cities  have 
tried  to  bring  golf  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  were  not  able  to  join  prop- 
erly constituted  clubs.  Public  courses 
have  been  laid  out  in  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Brooklyn,  Indianapolis  and  Toledo 
amongst  others,  and  the  generally 
crowded  state  of  the  public  courses  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  need  of  such  opportunities. 

Private  courses  are  multiplying  fast 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Soon  it  will  probably  be  in 
this  country  as  it  is  in  England  now, 
where  a  golf  course  is  said  to  be  an  in- 


evidence  that  proprietors  of  hotels  still 
pin  their  faith  to  golf.  For  the  journal- 
ist, too,  golf  has  its  attraction,  and  tho, 
strangely  enough,  New  York  is  with- 
out such  an  organization,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  each  has  a  large 
and  flourishing  golf  club,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  made  up  almost  entire- 
ly of  v/riters  for  the  papers.  Official 
life,  too,  has  yielded  to  golf.  Ex-At- 
torney-General John  W.  Griggs,  who 
plays  with  the  North  Jersey  Country 
Club  at  Paterson,  is  at  much  at  home  on 
a  golf  course  as  he  is  in  court.  The 
present  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- 
General  are  both  golf  enthusiasts,  and 
at  the  famous  Chevy  Chase  Club,  of 
Washington,  it  is  a  common  experience 
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Golf  in  the  Rain 


to  see  Judges  and  Generals,  Ambassa- 
dors and  Admirals,  Senators  and  Sec- 
retaries pursue  their  way  around  the 
course  as  calmly  as  if  such  things  as 
Trusts  and  Treaties  had  no  existence. 
A  good  example  of  American  deter- 
mination is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
golf  courses  have  been  made  out  of  the 
most  unpromising  material.  There  is 
a  course  in  Massachusetts  where  the 
second  nine  holes  were  cut  through  a 
forest,  the  fair  green  being  over  seventy 
yards  wide.  Innumerable  rocks  of 
great  weight  had  to  be  removed,  and 
lumdreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  tree 
roots  had  to  be  destroyed  by  dynamite. 
People  who  spend  their  time  and  money 
in  this  way  want  golf  badly.  Then 
consider  how  art  has  triumphed  over 
nature  in  the  construction  of  many  of 
our  Southern  and  Western  golf  courses. 
Much  of  the  land,  some  of  clay  soil,  but 
mostly  of  sand,  has  been  brought  into 
use  for  golfing  purposes,  and  tho  not 
equal  to  our  Northern  courses,  play  is 
interesting  and  enjoyable.  There  was 
a  course  in  Florida  a  few  years  ago 
which  looked  like  one  vast  hazard  of 
sand.  A  Northern  golfer,  after  driving 
off,  innocently  asked,  on  coming  to  his 


ball,  whether  he  might  sole  his  club. 
He  was  told  to  his  great  surprise  that 
he  was  on  the  fair  green,  and  not  in  a 
hazard.  Since  then  the  course  in  ques- 
tion has  been  redeemed  from  reproach. 
The  whole  of  it  has  been  planted  by 
hand  with  Bermuda  grass.  The  put- 
ting greens  are  of  grass,  as  verdant  as 
in  the  North  and  East,  and,  above  all, 
perfectly  true. 

There  was  a  time  when  to  tee  off  a 
tower,  being  somewhat  novel,  was 
thought  to  lend  an  additional  charm 
to  the  game,  but  we  have  changed  all 
that.  Freak  golf  is  out  of  date,  and 
very  seldom  do  we  see  fantastic  bunk- 
ers on  the  fair  green.  We  have,  in- 
deed, gone  forward,  and  the  rubber- 
cored  ball,  an  American  invention,  has 
come  into  general  use,  not  only  here, 
but  in  the  birthplace  of  golf. 

No  one  asks  whether  the  playing  of 
the  game  in  this  country  has  improved,, 
for  such  an  inquiry  would  be  absurd. 
We  have  only  to  compare  the  leading 
players  of  five  or  six  years  ago  with  the 
players  of  to-day  for  an  answer  to  the 
question.  There  are  men  still  in  the 
game  who  returned  low  score  in  medal 
rounds  and   won   first   cups   at   match 


(Jeneral  View  of  the  Course,  Spokane  Country  Club,  British   Columbia. — Nets  in  the  Distance 
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play  six  years  ago.  Many  of  these 
men  are  playing  better  golf  now  than 
they  did  then,  and  yet  they  would  be 
unable  to  qualify  in  the  first  thirty-two 
at  an  amateur  championship.  One  of 
our  players,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Travis,  who 
learnt  his  game  entirely  in  this  country, 
is  one  of  the  world's  great  golfers,  espe- 
cially at  medal  play.  The  game  he  put 
up  during  his  short  visit  to  England 
two  }ears  ago  was  no  fair  measure  of 
his  ability.  He  was  not  in  the  best  of 
health  at  the  time,  he  was  not  using 
the  rubber  ball,  and  he  had  to  play 
amid  unfamiliar  surroundings,  over 
courses  with  which  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance. What  he  is  really  capable  of  has 
been  demonstrated  in  his  contests  with 
the  best  professional  talent  of  the  coun- 
try. In  last  year's  open  championship 
he  was  pitted  against  professionals, 
some  of  whom  are  equal  to  anybody  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Harry 
Vardon,  probably  the  greatest  living 
golfer,  J.  H.  Taylor  and  James  Braid. 
Mr.  Travis  finished  second,  an  achieve- 
ment which  speaks  for  itself.  The  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Golfing  Society  are 
coming  over  this  summer,  and  if  Mr.  J. 
L.  Low  should  be  with  them  a  chance 
will  be  afiforded  for  seeing  what  Mr. 
Travis  can  do  on  his  own  ground 
against  a  British  amateur  of  the  front 
rank.  Mr.  Findlay  Douglas  is  still  next 
to  Mr.  Travis,  badly  handicapped  as  he 
is  for  want  of  practice.  But  these  are 
by  no  means  the  only  strong  amateurs 
in  the  country.  The  younger  element 
has  come  very  prominently  to  the  front 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
amateur  champion,  Mr.  Louis  James, 
is  the  youngest  player  who  has  ever 
held  that  position.  Mr.  Frank  Rein- 
hart,  of  Princeton,  has  twice  beaten  Mr. 
Travis,  and  Mr.  H.  Chandler  Egan,  of 


1  lar\  ard,  the  Western  golfer  and  inter- 
collegiate champion,  has  given  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  is  a  golfer  of  the 
highest  class.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason,  apart  from  the  length  of  time 
in  which  the  game  has  been  played  in 
the  two  countries,  why  we  do  not  have 
such  a  strong  body  of  amateurs  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Golf  demands  constant 
practice,  and  in  England  men  arc  more 
given  to  leisure.  Here  our  young  golfer 
leaves  the  university  and  enters  on  a 
business  career,  and  so  his  golf  instead 
of  progressing  stops  at  the  point  at 
which  it  was  when  he  left  college.  Miss 
Genevieve  Hecker,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Stout,  played  last  year  better  golf 
than  had  ever  been  seen  from  a  woman 
in  this  country.  It  thus  appears  that  at 
all  points  our  golfers  are  progressing. 

The  great  bulk  of  us,  however,  are 
not  troubled  much  about  tournaments, 
our  modest  desire  for  fame  being  satis- 
fied with  an  occasional  entrance  in  a 
club  handicap.  We  are  mostly  dufifers, 
but  we  gain  as  much  enjoyment  from 
the  playing  of  the  game  as  if  we  were 
all  Vardons.  "  I'll  carry  your  clubs 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  said  a 
caddie,  offering  gratuitous  assistance 
to  one  wretched  player.  Well,  we  en- 
dure this  kind  of  jibe  from  the  juveniles 
and  we  get  into  innumerable  bunkers, 
but  we  have  our  consolations,  for  occa- 
sionally we  make  a  good  shot.  And 
then,  when  the  game  is  over,  we  can 
assemble  at  the  nineteenth  hole,  the 
club  house,  "  and  brandish  our  clubs 
and  show  how  holes  were  won."  Even 
the  loser  must  have  done  something 
during  the  round  worthy  of  mention, 
and  so  he  can  tell  wondrous  tales  which 
baffle  belief,  but  are,  nevertheless,  full 
of  solace.  Golf  is  not  merely  exercise, 
it  has  a  mental  and  moral  value. 

New  York  City 


\^ 


Harry  Vardou 


At  the  Horse  Show,  Bar  Harbor 


Bar    Harbor 

By   Mrs.    Burton    Harrison 

[Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  Is  a  summer  resident  of  Bar  Harbor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  is 
the  author  of  many  successful  novels,  of  which  we  may  mention  "Sweet  Bells  out  of  Tune,"  "The  Anglo- 
maniacs,"  and  "  A  Bachelor  Maid." — Editor.] 


RETURNING  to  Bar  Harbor,  after 
an  interval  spent  in  visiting  the 
choice  spots  of  old  world  resort, 
wherein  no  ragged  edges,  no  loose  ends, 
no  anomalies  of  architecture  are  al- 
lowed to  deface  the  perfected  aspect  of 
nature,  one  asks  oneself  what  is  the 
secret  of  its  firm  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  habitues,  many  of  whom  having 
the  world  before  them  where  to  choose, 
come  back  to  the  settlement  on  French- 
man's Bay,  year  after  year,  with  eager 
relish.     Compare  a  first  glimpse  of  the 


place  with  Cadenabbia  on  Lake  Como, 
for  example — that  heavenly  spot  where 
art  and  nature  blend  so  incomparably 
in  rose  gardens  mirrored  in  the  water 
from  which  arise  purple  mountains 
wreathed  with  veils  of  mist.  There, 
wherever  the  eye  rests,  whether  on  lake 
or  terrace,  crag  or  marble  stairway 
around  which  cluster  little  pleasure 
boats,  there  is  no  object  to  detract  from 
the  completeness  of  the  sense  of  fairy- 
land. Or  take  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  Corfu, 
to  say  nothing  of  St.  Malo  and  St.  Jean 
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de  Luz,  where  the  element  of  the  pic- 
turesque supplements  in  every  point  of 
view  the  wooing  charm  of  atmosphere. 
How  shall  our  Yankee  village  in  far 
Northeastern  seas,  that  has  sprung  up 
like  a  mushroom  crop  on  these  rocky 
shores — each  builder  of  a  home  for  sum- 
mer pleasure  disporting  his  imagination 
in  the  creation  of  a  different  order  of 
domicile,  and  all  huddled  close  to- 
gether— pretend  to  vie  with  them? 
At   first   view,   indeed — as   the   weary 


to  occur  to  the  traveler,  keyed  to  high 
expectation  of  the  picuresque,  a  woful 
fall  of  spirits.  Commonplace,  un- 
adorned, almost  determinately  ugly 
seem  the  congeries  of  structures  back- 
ing the  wharf  whereon  do  congregate 
**  teams  "  and  their  drivers  in  fullest 
Maine  luxuriance.  Viewed  narrowly, 
the  scene  discloses  glimpses  of  dainty 
verandas,  of  tiny  emerald  lawns,  of 
awninged  windows  and  flower  boxes, 
not  so  far  awav  as  to  make  summer 


A  Bar  Harbor  Break  Party 


arriving  passenger,  having  been  de- 
posited by  the  train  on  the  wharf  at  Mt. 
Desert  Ferry,  is  mercifully  taken  in 
charge  by  a  swift  and  tidy  steamer  and 
propelled  some  eight  miles  across 
Frenchman's  Bay  to  the  shore  of  an  is- 
land whose  blue  summits  bar  the  way 
to  the  Atlantic  beyond — the  distant  roofs 
and  gleaming  walls  of  the  town  seem 
charming  amid  masses  of  dark  ever- 
green growth  illuminated  by  the  white 
stems  and  quivering  foliage  of  innu- 
merable birches.  Beautiful  also  the 
line  of  somber  Porcupines,  the  fir-clad 
islets  between  two  of  which  the  boat 
passes,  before  rounding  her  way  in  to 
Bar  Harbor's  wharf.  But  just  here,  if 
daylight  serves  to  reveal  the  famous 
resort  in  its  most  prosaic  aspect,  is  apt 


comfort  a  mere  elusive  dream !  But 
there  are  also  great  barns  of  clap- 
boarded  buildings,  shops,  boat  houses, 
fish  houses,  all  of  wood — a  patchwork 
of  forms  and  colors,  suggesting  trade 
in  its  petty  variety  for  ephemeral  pat- 
ronage. Driving  up  the  village  street, 
there  is  not  much  to  dispel  this  sense 
of  disappointment.  And  yet,  on  a  fine 
summer's  day,  this  crude  unshaded 
thoroughfare  is  crowded  with  the  ve- 
hicles and  persons  of  the  smart  and 
solvent  of  our  land — people  who  come 
eagerly,  smile  broadly  on  finding  them- 
selves here,  continue  to  smile  during 
their  whole  stay,  and,  in  fine,  evince 
more  of  the  pure  joy  of  living  than  in 
any  other  haunt  of  holiday  diversion. 
The  evolution  of  the  little  fishing  ham- 
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The  Edgar  Scott  Cottage,  Bar  Harbor 


let,  which  some  of  us  remember  fondly 
in  the  early  seventies — difficult  of  ac- 
cess, lacking  in  ordinary  comforts  of 
civilized  existence,  yet  infinitely  more 
pleasing  of  aspect  than  since  w^ealth 
and  the  march  of  progress  have  taken 
it  in  hand — is  continually  astonishing. 
Bits  of  land  that  in  those  earlier  primi- 
tive days  might  have  been  bought  for 
the  traditional  "  mere  song,"  are  to-day 
held  at  prices  for  which  the  cost  of  an 
o])era  by  the  Metropolitan's  artists  would 
scarce  be  an  equivalent  per  acre.  On 
either  shore  of  the  straggling  village, 
from  Cromwell's  Harbor  to  Duck 
Brook,  stretches  a  continuous  close  line 
of  waterside  dwellings,  some  designed 
by  famous  architects,  some  constructed 
b}'  ambitious  owners,  all  furnished  and 
equipped  with  modern  luxury  in  its 
highest  effervescence  as  applied  to  sum- 
mer life.  Scattered  throughout  the 
streets  of  the  town  itself  are  to  be  seen 
"  cottages  "  of  all  imaginable  patterns 
and  designs.  Some  of  these  have  been 
transformed  from  the  original  square 
utilitarian  wooden  house  of  Maine  na- 
tives— by  the  addition  of  rooms  here,  bal- 
conies there,  verandas,  bow-windows, 
miradors  upon  the  roof  whence  a  peer- 
less view  of  water  and  mountains  may 
be  obtained,  by  an  outside  coat  of  paint 
or  stucco,  by  abundant  creepers  that 
wrap  them  in  mantles  of  verdure,  and 
by  the  liberal  use  of  growing  flowers 


and  plants — into  veritable  nests  of  beaut\ 
and  summer  comfort.  Many  such  Bar 
Harbor  homes  are  creations  of  clever 
fancy  adapted  to  the  soil  and  surround- 
ings, which  in  an  isolated  position,  en- 
vironed by  their  own  lawns  and  pleas- 
ure grounds,  would  have  far  more  to 
say  for  themselves  in  point  of  self-as- 
sertion than  where,  as  now,  crowded 
against  a  neighbor  of  totally  diflferent 
style  and  suggestion  in  architecture. 
For  the  best  effects  in  Bar  Harbor  resi- 
dences one  must  naturally,  therefore, 
look  to  the  great  houses  built  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  town.  The  coast  line 
presents  several  charming  examples  of 
them — the  hills  looking  down  upon  it, 
beneath  the  bloomy  mountain  tops,  are 
dotted  with  others.  In  in  afternoon's 
drive  in  a  cut  under,  in  charge  of  some 
conversational  charioteer  who,  with 
one  eye  on  his  horses'  ears,  leans  oblig- 
ingly back  to  discourse  with  his  fare 
concerning  topics  of  general  interest, 
the  stranger  may  have  pointed  out  to 
him  a  stone  castle  frowning  between 
dark  fir  trees  on  the  bights,  an  Italian 
villa  looking  coyly  down  upon  the 
roadway  -from  amid  its  encircling 
greenery,  a  Swiss  chalet,  an  Indian 
bungalow,  the  timber  and  plaster 
houses  one  sees  in  Warwickshire,  the 
little,  stiflf,  uncompromising  dwellings 
of  old  Bar  Harbor  days,  like  grim  spin- 
sters that  will  not  change  to  the  garb 
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of  modern  fashion,  and  the  great,  state- 
ly mansions  of  multi-millionaires,  lying 
heavy  upon  the  slopes  where,  not  so 
long  ago,  sweet  grasses  shed  their  breath 
of  balm,  winterberry  sprang  amid  the 
mosses  and  meadow  orchids  unfolded 
their  fragile  spires  unto  the  sun. 

At  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  town, 
on  either  side,  may  be  found  a  line  not 
known  to  surveyors,  not  distinctly  lo- 
cated yet,  perhaps,  but  all  the  same  per- 
ceptible to  those  concerned  with  such  af- 
fairs. This  is  the  point  Dame  Fashion 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  cross,  save  in  her 
victoria  on  her  afternoon  drive — certain- 
ly not  to  take  up  her  abode.  That  capri- 
cious lady  is,  in  America,  stedfast  to  one 
predilection.  She  likes  to  be  always 
among  her  kind,  in  full  view,  or  seeing 
everything.  The  nearer  the  better,  so 
that  social  joys  may  go  on  unobstruct- 
edly,  unendingly,  in  summer  as  in  win- 
ter; what  matters  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  upon  the  island  dew-washed  meadow 
lands  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
bold  clififs  with  pine  trees  to  which 
eagles  swoop,  forests  of  fir  and  birch 
overhanging  the  sea,  tracts  of  virgin  land 
whence  lake  and  fiord  and  mountain  are 
to  be  viewed  in  lovely  vistas — all  these 
yet  unbuilt  upon,  and  at  no  prohibitive 


distance  from  the  haunts  of  fellowman? 
It  is  Bar  Harbor,  with  its  hotels  and 
swarming  crowds,  its  vicinity  to  the 
"  leading  "  cottages,  its  harbor  full  of  vis- 
iting yachts  and  squadrons,  its  merry- 
go-round  of  dances,  dinners,  picnics,  calls 
and  card-parties,  that  represents  to  the 
average  visitor  the  sum  of  desirability 
upon  old  Champlain's  "  L'Isle  des  Monts 
Deserts."  We  say  nothing  of  the  other 
settlements  upon  the  island  of  Mount 
Desert,  all  possessing  charms  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  respective  devotees, 
leave  those  of  Bar  Harbor  in  the  shade. 
Bar  Harbor,  with  its  perfect  situation, 
sheltered  from  the  rigor  of  Atlantic  gales 
by  profuse  forests  of  birch  and  pine, 
through  which  the  prevailing  wind  blows 
saturated  with  wood  odors  and  cooled  by 
icy  brine,  is,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  choice  spot  of  the  island 
for  a  summer  colony.  For  thirty  years 
artists  and  poets,  scribes  and  letter  writ- 
ers have  recorded  its  natural  delights ; 
globe  trotters  who  have  roamed  far 
afield  have  returned  declaring  there  is 
nothing  to  match  with  it  in  foreign  lands ; 
tired  men  of  affairs  come  year  after  year 
to  drink  of  its  invigorating  cup;  states- 
men, scientists,  divines,  musicians,  ink- 
slingers  of  sorts,  women  of  vogue,  so- 
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cial  strugglers  in  platoons,  young  men 
and  young  women,  to  whom  the  place  has 
ever  been  a  fountain  of  opportunity  for 
summer  fun  of  the  kind  most  favored 
by  our  nationality,  invalids  to  whom  the 
bracing  yet  soothing  airs  of  ocean  and 
forest  blent  give  a  new  hold  on  life — all 
throng  and  throng  again  to  its  far  off 
shores.     Nothing  seems  to  rob  Bar  Har- 


way,  where  one  goes  out  of  the  Romsdal 
to  reach  Moldefiord,  possesses  the  same 
crystalline  atmosphere.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle summer  resort  in  the  Baltic  called 
Hango,  on  the  Finnish  coast,  in  winter 
locked  in  impenetrable  ice,  where  a  party 
of  Mount  Desert  lovers  landed  one  sum- 
mer evening,  and  after  drinking  in  full 
draughts  of  a  pure  life-giving  air  that 


riazza  of  Bar  Harbor  Cottage 


bor  of  that  impelling  power  to  bring  vis- 
itors and  keep  them. 

Her  secret  is  not  sphinx-like — all  who 
run  may  read  it.  It  is  hers  by  right  of 
the  Atlantic  forever  laving  her  coast  line, 
(lashing  its  sprays  above  her  bastions  of 
granite,  cooling  her  with  its  occasional 
icy  fogs  and  rarely  failing  breezes ;  and 
to  her,  too,  the  mountains  lend  their 
shelter  and  pure  odors  without  stint.  It 
is  the  only  spot  on  our  Atlantic  Coast 
where  the  mountains  come  down  to  the 
sea ;  except  for  Dorchester  Heights  and 
the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  all  else  is  a 
level  beach  from  the  provinces  to  Panama 
and  beyond.  It  is  this  rare  combination 
that  has  conferred  upon  her  a  certain 
(juality  of  atmosphere  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  our  continent,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  any  continent.  That 
great  canyon  in  the  mountains  of  Nor- 


seemed  to  inflate  their  veins,  one  and  all 
exclaimed  with  unanimity :  "  Bar  Harbor 
over  again !  "  And  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions of  the  light  on  Frenchman's 
Bay  at  sunset  at  points  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples. 

Given  these  facts,  would  it  be  Utopian 
to  dream  of  a  day  to  come  when  people 
whom  the  madding  crowd  does  not  eter- 
nally allure,  who  covet  nature  and  the 
strength  Anteus  won  from  Mother  Earth, 
may  fare  together  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  fashionable  quarter  and  cre- 
ate for  themselves  a  new  settlement  on 
the  landward  end  of  the  island,  where  the 
necessaries  of  civilized  life  may  find  their 
way  without  the  tax  of  such  prices  as 
prevail  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  the  unrest  of  perpetual  "  entertain- 
ing "  is  unknown  ?  True,  there  is  no  es- 
pecial sport  to  allure  men  who  are  de- 
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prived  of  golf  links  and  clubs,  unless 
boating-  and  canoeing,  mountain  tramp- 
ing, riding  and  bicycling,  with  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  trout  fishing,  can  be  made 
to  take  their  place.  There  the  air  is  al- 
ways gentle,  kind ;  the  sunshine  seems  to 
lie  more  softly  upon  pasture  land  and 
woods.  It  is  a  charming  pastoral  coun- 
try, full  of  the  smells  of  grasses,  flow- 
ers and  herbs,  and  the  bay  toward  the 
Narrows  resembles  a  series  of  shining 
lakes  beyond  which  the  blue  mountains 
on  the  mainland  arise,  suggesting  bits  of 
the  lake  country  in  England. 

I  have  said  nothing,  because  it  has  been 
so  often  said,  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  town  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  its 
creditable  system  of  electric  lighting  and 
the  admirable  water  supply  which  brings 
to  every  home  a  gush  of  ice  cold  and 
crystal  clear  water  from  the  full  reser- 


esque  churches,  and  the  swimming- 
pools,  upon  whose  completion  great  re- 
joicings are  expected  to  arise ;  the  land- 
scape gardening  of  some  of  the  places, 
and  the  wonderful  flower  gardens  that 
on  all  sides  greet  the  eye  with  a  blaze  of 
summer  bloom  ;  the  fact  that  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  in  the  early  days  un- 
known here,  are  now  brought  to  our  ta- 
bles in  perfect  condition  and  with  deli- 
cious flavor  from  native  gardens — all 
these  be  material  considerations  of  first 
value  to  such  a  summer  camp.  The  wa- 
ter side  of  life  at  Bar  Harbor  is  a  chapter 
apart ;  the  bay  and  harbor  are,  from 
June  to  October,  as  full  of  movement 
and  change  and  color  as  a  Broadway  the- 
atrical spectacle  that  runs  for  three  hun- 
dred nights  without  stopping  to  draw 
breath,  and  with  a  much  better  atmos- 
phere.    When,  as  it  has  happened,  the 


A  Lawn  Dance  at  Bar  Harbor 


voir  of  Eagle  Lake,  of  the  good  roads, 
miscalled  streets,  and  the  total  absence 
of  automobiles,  among  things  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  bridle  paths  and  foot 
paths  everywhere  intersecting  the  forests 
that  clothe  the  mountain  side,  the  Kebo 
golf  links  like  sheets  of  green  velvet 
stretched  over  the  undulating  slopes  in 
a  most  enchanting  valley,  the  pictur- 


squadrons  of  two  nations  are  anchored 
in  bay  and  harbor,  and  two  bands  clash 
simultaneously  two  diflFering  national 
hymns,  and  all  the  water  intervening  and 
circumjacent  is  covered  with  yachts  and 
boats  of  lookers-on,  it  seems  that  the  cen- 
ter of  gayety  must  truly  be  at  Bar  Har- 
bor, leaving  the  rest  of  the  animated 
world  to  enjoy  its  leavings. 


One    View    of    Newport 

By  William  Frederick  Dix 

Editor  of  Town  and  Country 


FROM  the  Fourth 
of  July,  when 
the  season  is 
formally  ushered  in 
by  the  annual  clam- 
bake and  by  the 
opening  of  the  Ca- 
sino, till  the  end  of 
the  open  air  Horse 
Show,  in  the  sec- 
ond week  of  Sep- 
tember, Newport, 
the  safety  valve  of 
the  American 
millionaire,  oc- 
cupies the  center  of  the  stage  and  peo- 
ple all  over  the  land,  whether  they 
confess  it  or  not,  keep  one  eye  upon 
its  gay  life.  Newport  is  sui  generis. 
The  almost  grotesque  contrasts  be- 
tween the  magnificent  and  the  humble 
to  be  found  there,  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  between  its  quiet  elegance  and 


The  Links  Below  the  Casino,  Newport,  R.  I. 


its  ostentatious  dis- 
play, make  it  ut- 
terly unlike  any 
other  resort  in  this 
country  or  in  Eu- 
rope. With  Aix 
les  Bains  and 
Monte  Carlo,  Hom- 
burg,  Lucerne  and 
Baden,  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  world's 
famous  watering 
places,  and  where 
else    can    one    find 


such  picturesque- 
ness  and  such  natural  beauties,  such 
fashion  and  wealth  and  such  quaintness 
as  in  this  Rhode  Island  seaport? 

Like  ancient  Gaul,  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Socially  its  divisions  are 
as  follows :  First,  the  extremely  rich 
and  fashionable  set,  who  throng  there 
for  two  months,  who  live  in  marble  pal- 
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aces  and  who  entertain  and  are  enter- 
tained frantically,  who  rush  from  lawn 
(etc  to  rocei)tion.  from  reception  to  din- 
ner and  from  dinner  to  the  dance  with 
feverish  haste,  who  create  and  encour- 
age the  latest  fad  and  fashionable  folly, 
and  who  expend  the  greatest  amount 
of  energy  for  the  least  possible  results ; 
second,  a  quieter  circle  of  wealthy  and 
cultivated  families,  who  have  summer 
homes  in  Newport  because  they  really 
like  Newport,  and  who  go  there  in  May 
and  stay  till  November.  These  people 
are  ''  fashionable  "  during  the  fashion- 
able season,  and  before  and  after  it  are 
a  cozy  little  colony  among  themselves, 
cultivating  secluded  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens, bathing  in  the  surf,  play- 
ing golf,  yachting  and  driv- 
ing because  they  really 
enjoy  these  pastimes. 
Third,  a  still  quieter 
group  of  old 
families,  who 


greater  prosperity,  and  the  town  awoke 
to  animation  and  modern  progress, 
ilien  of  a  sudden  fashion  set  its  seal 
of  approval  upon  the  place,  and  in  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  sprung  into 
such  hitherto  undreamed  of  opulence 
that  it  has  not  yet  quite  grown  used  to 
the  change.  This  is  why  there  are  such 
absurd  juxtapositions  of  palaces  and 
shanties,  of  Italian  gardens  and  neg- 
lected vacant  lots  side  by  side,  of  rural 
simplicity  and  metropolitan  pomp. 
Yet,  historically,  this  division  may  be 
somewhat  misleading,  for  Newport  had 
its  fashionable  life  even  in  its  earlier 
stages.  It  was  more  than  a  provincial 
seaport,  for  on  old  Washington  Street 
and  in  .Mary's  Lane  many  a 
goodly  company  of  belles 
and  beaux  made  merry, 
and  her  India  mer- 
chants dreamed  of 
the  town's  be- 
coming    a 


live  in  New- 
port all  the  year 
around,  whose  ances- 
tors   there   lived   before 
them    and    whose    inter- 
ests,   business    and    profes- 
sional, are  there.     A  few  of 
these   families   mingle  with 
the  summer  colony,  bul  for 
the    most   part   their   social 
life  is  more  among  themselves,  delight 
fully  simple,  unaffected  and  cultured. 

Historically,    Newport's   three   divi 
sions  are,  first,  the  little  fishing  hamlet. 


E.  D.  Morgan's  Villa 
Newport,  K.  I. 


rival  of  Bos- 
t  o  n  .  Stately 
houses  sheltered 
many  an  aristocratic 
family,  the  gay  young 
French  officers  in  the  suite 
of  General  de  Rocham- 
beau,  who  came  here  in 
1781  to  meet  General 
Washington,  danced  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  with  the  Dorothys 
and  Janes  and  Sallys  of  the  Cham- 
plin.  Hunter,  Mason,  Wanton, 
King,     Eraser,     Updike     and     Robin- 


the  provincial  seaport,  with  sailing  son  families,  and  the  walls  of  the 
craft  bearing  goods  home  from  far  "  King's  Arms,"  or  Mrs.  Cowley's 
away  ports — an  era  of  colonial  peace-  dancing  rooms,  resounded  with  music 
fulness  and  thrift :  then  a  few  wealthy  and  laughter.  Here  General  Nathaniel 
people  from  other  cities  discovered,  Greene,  after  the  Revolution,  enter- 
about  sixty  years  ago,  its  natural  beau-  tained  Kosciusco  and  Baron  Steuben, 
ties,  its  fine  harbor  for  yachting,  its  bold  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  other 
cliffs  and  beautiful  surrounding  coun-  companions  in  arms,  the  Duke  de 
try  and  built  pretty  summer  homes  Noailles  and  his  staff  clinked  thin  cut 
tliere.     These  newcomers  ushered  in  a  glass  goblets  over  the  mahogany  of  the 
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The  Golf  Club  House,  Newport,  R.  I. 


old  Robinson  house,  and  pretty  Miss  which  flashes  into  view  for  a  few  rap- 
Redmond  was  the  toast  of  the  town,  idly  passing  weeks,  and  then  vanishes 
Here  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  his  first  from  the  public  eye  for  another  year, 
miniatures,  and  many  English  and  To-day,  Newport  means  the  paradise 
French  gentlemen  enjoyed  the  hospi-  of  the  millionaire,  the  safety  valve  for 
tality  of  the  aristocracy  of  old  Newport,  his  and  his  family's  surplus  energy. 
But  these  picturesque  times  are  for-  Here  are  granite  chateaux,  fit  for  the 
gotten  to-day,  and  Newport  is  but  a  surroundings  of  an  ancestral  park,  and 
brilliant  picture  of  fashonable  frivolity  ornate  palaces,  filled  with  art  treasures 
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from  Europe  and  priceless  furniture, 
suitable  for  the  home  of  royalty,  opened 
only  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  given 
over  to  the  caretaker  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Here  gold  is  scattered  broad- 
cast, jewels  gleam  and  the  pomp  and 
panoply  of  peace  dazzle  and  astound 
the  uninitiate. 

What  are  the  impressions  which  the 
visitor  to  this  extraordinary  town  has 
when  he  views  it  for  the  first  time? 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  its  inaccessi- 
bility,   so,    unless    one    steams    comfort- 


vas,  and  here  and  there  a  merry  group 
of  yachtsmen  and  yachtswomen  are 
seen  under  the  stern  deck  awnings. 
From  the  little  wooden  club  house  the 
visitor  issues  into  a  compactly  built 
business  street,  which  reminds  him  of 
an  English  village.  Here  are  small 
shops  and  taverns  and  ship  chandlers' 
stores  and  the  bustle  of  a  small  seaport. 
After  a  walk  of  two  or  three  blocks  he 
comes  out  into  the  business  part  of 
Bellevue  Avenue,  a  wide  thoroughfare 
with  attractive  jewelry,  flower  and  fur- 


Lispennrd   Stewart's  Establishment,   Newport,  R.   I. 


ably  into  the  harbor  in  his  own  yacht, 
he  very  probably  arrives  at  daylight  by 
the  Sound  boat  and  is  in  no  mood  for 
any  impressions  till  after  breakfast. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  just  to  be  com- 
fortable, that  he  arrives  on  his  yacht 
from  New  London  or  Watch  Hill,  in 
mid-morning.  Rowing  ashore  to  the 
yacht  club  pier,  he  passes  through  a  fas- 
cinating assemblage  of  sailing  and 
steam  craft  from  the  twenty-foot  cat- 
boat  to  the  great  sloops  and  schooners 
of  the  racing  class,  from  the  little 
launch  to  the  ocean  going  steam  yacht 
of  the  Vanderbilts  or  the  Goelets  or  the 
Goulds.  White  clad  sailors  are  busy 
polishing  the  brass,  flushing  the  decks 
and  stretching  white  expanses  of  can- 


niture  shops,  which  center  about  the 
Casino.  Passing  through  the  Casino 
entrance  he  finds  the  famous  tennis 
courts,  where  the  championship  games 
are  played  every  August.  Upon  the 
velvet  turf  a  few  men  in  light  flannels 
and  girls  in  fresh  pique  costumes  are 
playing,  and  here  and  there,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  green  grass  and  foliage, 
are  other  groups  of  people  in  summer 
garb,  sauntering  about.  The  morning 
concert  is  over,  and  the  throng  has  hur- 
ried away  in  automobiles  and  smart 
traps  to  the  bathing  beach,  or  for  a 
spin  along  the  ten-mile  drive  or  to  pre- 
pare for  luncheon. 

Bellevue  Avenue,  as  one  walks  along 
it  toward  the  further  end  of  Clifif  Walk, 
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which  runs  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection, is  somewhat  disappointing. 
There  are  pretty  cottages  and  great 
residences,  but  they  are  scattered  and 
partly  hidden  from  the  street.  Still 
one  suddenly  comes  upon  an  ornate 
mansion  here  and  there,  which  is  regal 
in, its  magnificence.  At  last,  one  turns 
to  the  left  through  a  gateway,  and  the 
famous  cliff  walk  stretches  its  several 
miles  of  sinuous  length  before  him, 
leading  back  toward  the  town.  At  the 
right,  as  he  follows  it,  lies  the  sea ;  at 
the  left,  toward  Bellevue  Avenue,  wide 
lawns  and  elaborate  gardens  stretch 
away  to  the  "  cottages."  Here  is  a 
white  villa,  in  pure  Greek  architecture, 
standing  on  an  acropolis  of  rocks,  state- 
ly with  peristyle  and  Ionic  portico,  and 
fit  for  a  site  on  the  ^gean.  Near  it  is 
a  vast,  gray  stone,  medieval  castle,  with 
battlements  which  never  battle,  bas- 
tions and  portcullis  and  watch  towers, 
fortress  like  in  its  size  and  solidarity. 
Next  to  it,  mayhap,  is  a  clapboard, 
mansard-roof  affair  of  the  graceless 
Eastlake  and  black  walnut'  period  of 
American  liome  building.  Then  a  cozy, 
dark-hucd  shingle  cottage — a  real  cot- 
tage. Then  a  Renaissance  chateau 
standing  in  a  tiny  lot  and  hobnobbing 
with  a  granite  pile  of  forbidding  aspect 
and    indescribable   architecture.      And 


so  on,  mansions,  villas,  chateaux,  cot- 
tages and  castles,  in  close  file,  and 
across  the  foot  of  all  their  gardens,  at 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  dear  public 
is  allowed  to  promenade,  peering  in- 
quisitively up  at  the  verandas  and 
watching  any  chance  lawn  party,  and, 
while  greatly  enjoying  its  privilege, 
completely  robbing  these  summer 
homes  of  what  should  be  their  chief 
charm — privacy. 

And  this  lack  of  privacy  is,  perhaps, 
what  impresses  the  visitor  most  in 
Newport.  Here  people  seem  to  do 
everything  in  public.  Their  every  ac- 
tion is  narrated  in  the  newspaper,  they 
walk  in  their  gardens  with  the  report- 
ers taking  notes  from  the  walk,  they 
breakfast  upon  the  porch  with  the  "  so- 
ciety editress  "  making  notes  of  their 
toilets,  they  drive,  play  polo  or  golf  or 
tennis,  swim,  sail,  hunt  and  dance  with 
the  kodaker  pressing  the  button.  Many 
years  ago  Mr.  Henry  James  wrote  a 
somewhat  bitter  article  upon  the  vul- 
garity of  Saratoga,  then  our  most  fash- 
ionable resort,  and  described  the  over- 
dressed and  bejcweled  women  throng- 
ing the  great  barn-like  hotels,  while  the 
men  sat  upon  the  porches  with  elevated 
feet  and  chewed  tobacco.  We  have 
long  outgrown  that  idea  of  summer  life, 
and  have  achieved  really  comfortable 
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and  beautiful  hotels,  visited  by  people 
of  culture  and  refinement,  and,  better 
still,  we  have  achieved  the  summer  cot- 
tage colony,  where  families  live  far 
enough  away  from  each  other  for 
privacy,  and  yet  near  enough  together 
for  congenial  companionship.  But 
Newport — the  fashionable,  midsummer 
Newport — has  neither  hotels  nor 
homes,  but  ornate  houses  built  for  dis- 
play and  for  those  whose  passion  for 
fashionable  life  lures  them  hither  to 
lavish  wealth  and  nervous  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

And  tho  critics  cavil  and  satirists 
wittily  gibe  at  the  folly  of  Newport,  the 
visitor  realizes,  as  he  watches,  later  in 
the  day,  that  brilliant  panorama  of 
equipages  upon  the  avenue  or  the  drive, 
or  the  perfectly  dressed,  animated 
groups  watching  the  polo  game,  or 
when  at  night  the  lights  shine  from 
dining  hall  and  ball  room,  and  music 
floats  in  the  air,  that  there  is  something 
more  than  flash  and  artificiality  here  in 
this  marvelous  resort.  Every  phase  of 
it  has  its  lessons  to  the  student  of  soci- 
ology. Altho  its  mode  of  life  for  sum- 
mer recreation  is  absurd,  its  publicity, 
like  many  of  its  villas,  in  questionable 
taste,  still  it  is  in  some  ways  intensely 


An  crican.  The  men  who  made  it  are 
those  who  have  made  their  way  to  the 
front  in  the  world  of  affairs,  who  have 
achieved  success  in  life  and  who  repre- 
sent the  progressive  element  in  Amer- 
ica. Newport  lures  to  her  walls  the 
great  leaders  of  our  national  industry, 
who  have  built  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines  and  banks  and  vast  factories, 
who  have  won  great  legal  and  diplo- 
matic battles,  and  opened  up  territories 
and  invented  and  thought  and  helped 
make  the  country  great.  Men  do  not 
win  these  high  positions  with  us  with- 
out brains  and  energy.  And  society 
here  is  not  vapid  and  degenerate  as 
the  humorist  would  have  us  believe. 
Many  of  the  founders  are  here  them- 
selves in  the  flesh,  and  while  many  of 
those  in  this  animated  throng  can  trace 
their  lineage  back  through  generations 
of  progressive  Americans,  the  progress- 
ive spirit  has  by  no  means  died  out. 
This  is  why  Newport  is  worthy  of  se- 
rious study. 

There  is  no  room  for  indolence  here, 
and  if  the  life  is  artificial,  it  is  frankly 
so.  Newport  does  not  pretend  to  be 
rural,  nor  simple,  nor  restful.  Its 
matchless  opportunities  for  sport — and 
where  else  can  there  be  found  such  a 
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combination  of  facilities  for  yachting, 
driving,  automobiling,  polo,  tennis, 
golf,  surf  bathing  and  hunting  as  here 
— keep  its  sport  loving  summer  colony 
constantly  on  the  go,  and  the  ceaseless 
round  of  entertainments  are  simply  an 
earnest  of  the  nervous  restlessness 
which  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  American  spirit.  When  one 
is  aweary,  he  may  go  to  Lenox  or  the 
Adirondacks.  The  Newport  habitue 
does  not  come  here  for  simplicity.  He 
builds  the  kind  of  a  summer  home 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  life  of  this 
particular  place,  and  he  dresses  and  de- 
ports himself  accordingly.  Newport 
has  asserted  its  ideals,  and  loyally  lives 
up  to  them,  and  in  doing  so  has,  wit- 
tingly or  not,  done  more  to  stimulate  a 
love  of  country  l;oiiscs  and  beautiful 


gardens  and  honorable  out  of  door 
sport  than  any  other  influence  in  the 
country  for  this  particular  class  of 
Americans.  Is  is  by  no  means  an  ideal 
place,  nor  does  it  stand  for  an  ideal 
idea.  But  is  an  enormous  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  idea  for  which  the  Sara- 
toga described  by  Mr.  James  stood,  and 
it  is  still  in  a  transition  stage.  In  time, 
perhaps,  its  restlessness  and  crudities 
and  artificiality  will  be  toned  down,  its 
element  of  vulgarity  will  diminish, 
but  whether  this  will  be  so  or  not,  the 
visitor  cannot  but  carry  away  with  him  a 
conviction  that  he  has  never  quite  seen 
America  or  quite  understood  certain 
American  characteristics  till  he  had  vis- 
ited and  studied  their  complex  watering 
place  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island. 

New  York  Cnv. 
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A    Simple    Vacation 

By  E.   P.   Powell 

Author  of  ''Windbreaks,  Hedges  and  Shelters,"  ''Old  Farm  Days,"  etc. 


"  How  shall  one  get  a  vacation 
through  July  and  August,  and  not 
have  it  cost  more  than  it  is  worth  by 
adding  to  care  when  at  home  again? 
For,  said  my  wife,  you  work  hard 
enough  as  it  is.  A  vacation  should 
not  bring  an  additional  burden.  To 
be  sure,  said  I,  a  vacation  ought  to 
make  the  whole  year  more  easy,  and 
brighten  our  way.  Then  one  of  my 
boys  suggested  that  we  write  to  you, 
because  you  have  given  us  good  ad- 
vice before  about  homes  and  gardens 
and  flowers  ;  and  my  wife  clapped  her 
hands  and  said:  That  is  just  the 
thing;  write!  So  here  is  your  problem:  How 
shall  a  city  family,  that  just  about  gets  around 
with  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  does  it 
by  economy,  get  a  vacation  without  running 
into  debt  for  it?" 

THIS  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  as 
it  came  to  me  from  a  reader  of 
The  Independent.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  stirs  more  families  than  one  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  world  is 
full  of  beautiful  and  good  things,  al- 
most lying  around  loose ;  and  why  is  it 
that  so  many  are  debarred  from  them 


by  social  conditions?  Is  that  a  sane  life 
which  has  shut  us  away  from  birds,  and 
brooks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fresh 
air?  Thousands  are  trying  to  solve 
this  problem  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  many  are  succeeding.  The  cities 
are  pouring  out  their  congested  popu- 
lation into  the  great  homestead  that 
God  intended  for  human  beings. 

I  have  a  friend  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire who  owns  an  old  horse  and  a  dog- 
cart. He  has  a  wife,  but  no  children. 
Each  summer,  when  the  cherries  get 
red,  he  tells  me  he  has  a  feeling  come 
over  him  that  he  cannot  explain  or  re- 
sist. His  horse,  he  insists,  feels  just 
as  he  does;  and  as  the  time  comes  will 
look  him  in  the  face,  and  whinny  in  an 
interrogative  way.  "  She  stops  eat- 
ing," he  says,  **  to  tell  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  be  on  the  move." 
His  wife,  meanwhile,  begins  to  croon 
as  she  moves  about  the  house;  and 
without  saying  a  word,  begins  to  fry 
doughnuts  and  make  sandwiches. 
Then  she  packs  a  basket  of  eggs,  cold 
ham,   ground   coflFee   and   sugar;   with 
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these  she  places  a  chafing  dish  and  a 
spirit  lamp.  When  all  these  are  packed 
there  is  a  big  hamper  full  of  food,  and 
preparations  enough  to  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  Last  of  all  is  added  a 
basket  of  cherries  from  the  garden. 
He  says :  "  When  I  see  these  things  go- 
ing on  I  know  that  we  are  ready  to 
start.  The  first  word  my  wife  says  is : 
'Where  shall  we  go?'  The  question 
is    a    mere    formalitv,    because    she    has 


'  Nature  Study  and  Life/  and  one  or 
two  more  books  of  the  same  sort.  We 
both  take  notes ;  and  we  also  take  pic- 
tures. This  is  not  altogether  done  by 
camera,  for  both  of  us  have  learned  to 
sketch  from  nature.  At  night  we  ex- 
pect to  bring  up,  possibly,  at  some  vil- 
lage inn  ;  if  not,  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  lodging  at  the  farm  houses. 
In  either  case  we  pay  for  entertainment 
about  one  dollar,  on  the  average."    This 


Deserted  Homestead  ;  a  Good  Type  for  a  Vacation   Cottage 


already  made  up  her  mind  what  road  to 
take.  It  must  be  a  rural  road,  off  into 
the  open  country.  We  calculate  to  eat 
our  meals  after  the  picnic  style — camp- 
ing under  the  trees,  by  brooks,  in 
groves ;  sometimes  by  permission  in  an 
orchard.  These  meal  times  occupy  just 
one  hour;  they  are  full  of  leisure  and 
jollity,  and  then  we  take  a  ramble  about 
the  neighborhood.  Meanwhile  Nelly, 
the  horse,  is  enjoying  herself  equally 
well.  We  rarely  miss  finding  some- 
thing beautiful  and  interesting,  either 
in  plants  or  stones  or  insect  life.  In 
the  seat  of  our  cart  we  have  Hodge's 


friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  he  has,  in 
this  way,  pretty  thoroughly  investi- 
gated at  least  half  of  the  State,  besides 
running  over  very  freely  into  Vermont. 
The  cost  for  himself  and  wife  and  horse 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  twenty  days'  vacation.  Meanwhile, 
he  is  cutting  off  more  expenses,  which 
he  insists  would  be  a  much  larger  sum. 
"  We  happen,"  he  says,  "  to  own  our 
town  house ;  so  that  rent  does  not  go  on 
during  our  absence.  We  simply  va- 
cate the  premises,  and  go  out  on  a  free 
tour.  We  are  generally  gone  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  days — occasionally 
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our  absence  from  home  is  considerably 
longer.  In  such  case,  it  is  because  we 
have  included  a  visit  to  some  country 
friend." 

A  minister  and  his  wife  have  for 
some  years  past  adopted  a  plan  of  this 
sort.  They  have  gone  to  the  town  of 
Eliot,  in  ]\Iaine,  on  the  glorious  Piscat- 
aqua ;  and  not  far  from  the  Greenacre 
Inn.  This  is  the  inn  where  Whittier 
used  to  spend  some  of  his  summers,  and 
where  there  is  now  conducted  the  fa- 
mous summer  school  known  as  the 
Whittier  School,  or  the  Greenacre 
School.  By  going  up  the  river  they 
have  not  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a 
country  house,  good  enough  for  sum- 
mer occupancy,  or  part  of  one,  and  gen- 
erally imbedded  in  an  orchard  and  gar- 
den and  with  a  noble  river  front. 
Here,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  they 
picnic  it  indoors  and  out,  and  drive  to 
lectures  when  they  feel  so  disposed. 
At  home  there  is  illimitable  rest  and  a 
minimum  of  care ;  fish  taken  from  the 
river  are  broiled,  or  chowder  is  made 
from  clams  dug  before  the  door ;  baked 
apples  from  the  orchard  and  sweet 
corn  from  the  garden  are  added  when 
wished.  A  hammock  swings  under  an 
oak,  and  a  few  nature  books  complete 
the  outfit.  Whenever  I  have  dined  with 
these  friends,  it  has  always  been  out 


of  doors ;  under  a  tree,  or  at  least  on  a 
veranda.  All  about  this  summer 
school,  for  miles,  there  are  small  fami- 
lies, or  tired  men,  ministers  or  lawyers, 
vacating  their  toils  and  familiar  imple- 
ments of  toil.  This  is  true  of  all  the 
Chautauquas  that  I  have  ever  visited 
about  the  country.  They  not  only  fur- 
nish that  entire  change  from  home  rou- 
tine, home  strains  and  every  day  work 
— thinking — needful  for  a  very  large 
class  of  people,  but  there  is  a  chance, 
within  a  reasonable  radius,  for  a  rustic 
resting  place — generally  a  cottage  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  need  nor 
do  I  take  much  share  in  the  intellectual 
enjoyments  of  these  places ;  taking 
rather  an  outward  sweep  into  the  pine 
woods.  Evening  entertainments  are 
especially  to  be  avoided.  A  vacation 
should  be,  first  of  all,  dedicated  to  sleep. 
Go  to  sleep  at  eight  o'clock  and  get  up 
with  the  robins.  Never  miss  the  bird 
orchestra  at  daylight.  Plant  growth  is 
always  dependent  on  the  morning  sun- 
shine; and  I  believe  our  human  health 
is  very  much  dependent  on  the  same 
stimulating  rays.  B}^  a  little  practice 
you  will  learn  the  knack  of  sleeping  at 
any  hour.  The  normal  human  being  is 
like  a  normal  cat — able  to  curl  up  any- 
where and  take  a  nap.    This  is  the  key 
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to  a  long  life  and  the  ability  to  do  lots 
of  work.  Get  rid  of  high  pressure  no- 
tions. You  can  always  do  more  in  two 
hours  of  refreshed  strength  than  you 
can  in  a  whole  day's  hard  pulling  with 
tired  nerves.  Therefore,  recuperate 
often.  Have  you  ever  found  out  that 
laughing  and  playing  inspire  work, 
largely  like  sleep?  I  mean  playing  as 
you  used  to  do  when  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
The  most  successful  hard  workers  that 
I  know  make  play  of  everything.  The 
ablest  metaphysical  writer  in  my  cate- 
gory of  friends  will  turn  from  his  work 
every  half  hour  to  tell  stories,  laugh 
and  joke.  He  likes  to  romp  and  play 
with  the  children.  If  anything  will 
keep  you  young  it  will  be  child  love. 
What  a  pitiful  creature  is  an  old  woman 
who  would  not  have  babes;  and  now 
has  nobody  to  play  with — living  a 
painted  semblance  of  youth ;  a  conven- 
tional bit  of  flotsam  that  society  has 
thrown  up  on  the  shore.  This  sort  is 
at  all  public  resorts ;  disabled  in  wom- 
anhood, longing  for  something,  having 
forgotten  love,  trying  to  get  rest,  but 
unable  to  escape  themselves — which  is 
their  only  hope.  Everybody  dreads 
these  people  ;  and  they  go  like  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  all  summer — having  cruci- 
fied happiness. 


''  But  you  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  big  family  of  children."  In 
either  of  the  above  cases  children  easily 
may  be  counted  in — unless,  like  a  family 
that  I  once  found  in  the  Raisin  Valley 
of  Michigan,  the  children  number 
twenty-seven.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
two  or  three  children  will  add  decidedly 
to  the  inventive  side  of  the  vacations 
which  I  have  suggested.  But  for  a 
large  family  it  will  be  preferable  to  hire 
a  cottage  or  a  farm  house  in  some 
healthy  neighborhood  and  near  wood- 
land. In  my  own  neighborhood  there 
are  college  lodges,  in  which  rooms  for 
the  summer  can  be  obtained ;  and  al- 
most everywhere  there  are  houses  to  be 
secured  for  little  more  than  good  care. 
Prefer  those  with  large  grounds,  and 
brooks  and  glens  adjacent.  If  you  live 
in  the  city  it  does  not  go  as  a  certainty 
that  you  cannot  understand  simple  gar- 
dening. It  may  be  just  what  you  need 
to  do ;  some  hoeing,  and  possibly  to  care 
for  and  milk  a  cow.  Do  not  be  too 
prompt  to  think  that  there  must  be  a 
hired  man  around.  As  Pope  Leo  ad- 
vises : 

"  Fresh  be  thine  eggs — hard  boiled,  or  nearly 

raw, 
Or  deftly  poached,  or  simply  served  au  plat. 
Shun  not  the  bowl  of  foaming  nn'Ik,  that  feeds 
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The  infant,  and  well  serves  the  senior's  needs. 
Let  salads  on  thy  friends  be  oft  bestowed, 
When  rose-red  apples  crown  the  rustic  board." 

The  cases  which  I  have  instanced  by 
way  of  simplifying  vacations  are  ca- 
pable of  endless  variation  and  expan- 
sion. Thousands  are  finding  out  how 
to  vacate  cares  and  make  life  more  jolly. 
They  carry  this  spirit  back  with  them 
to  their  homes  to  brighten  up  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  suppose  that  our  happi- 
ness depends  on  the  amount  of  our  con- 


give  up  suffrage  and  stop  talking  about 
self-government.  We  could  sign  over 
our  citizenship  to  our  proprietors ;  nail 
a  creed  on  the  church  door;  send  our 
children  to  public  schools,  and  enjoy  the 
opiate  of  irresponsibility.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  day  is  waning  when  we 
shall  vacate  our  duty  to  think  to  the 
Church ;  our  duty  to  train  our  children 
to  the  school,  and  when  the  landlord 
will  put  the  spoon  into  our  mouths. 
The  skyscraper  will  come  down ;  the 
tenement  and  flat  will  go,  and  the  free 
co-operation    of   individualized    family 
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tributions  to  million-dollar  hotels.  We 
certainly  managed  to  be  happy  around 
the  Thousand  Islands  before  the  land 
was  occupied  by  the  landlords.  Hotel 
vacations  are,  I  think,  on  the  wane. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  these  hostel- 
ries  that  pay  large  incomes.  The  cost 
of  living  through  a  vacation  in  one  of 
them  is  from  twenty  dollars  a  week  up- 
ward ;  plus  independence,  plus  simple 
pleasure,  plus  real  recreation.  The 
time  is  happily  setting  away  from  ex- 
travagance, conventionalism,  and  herd- 
ed life.  The  flat  for  home  and  the  hotel 
for  vacation  constitute  the  climax  of  so- 
cial negativeness.  If  American  life 
were  really  to  slump  into  this  vacuum 
of  individuality,  we  would  only  have  to 


life  will  come  back  to  us  in  a  country 
where  isolation  is  abolished  by  the  trol- 
ley and  the  telephone. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  among 
the  coming  possibilities  are  the  horse- 
less carriage  that  will  greatly  simplify 
vacation.  Not  long  ago  Henry  Nor- 
man, in  one  of  the  magazines,  demon- 
strated that  a  horse  and  carriage  will 
enable  its  owner  to  have  free  movenient 
over  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  square  miles,  while  the  automobile 
will  allow  a  range  over  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  square 
miles — that  is,  over  four  times  as  large 
an  area.  Meanwhile,  the  expense  of 
feeding  a  horse  is  subtracted,  and  ca- 
pacity for  carrying  food  is  increased. 
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We  need  not  necessarily  think  of  the 
automobile  as  a  huge  and  elephantine 
vehicle,  for  it  has  by  no  means  reached 
the  end  of  its  evolution.  Mr.  Norman 
says  that,  with  a  horseless  carriage, 
every  friend  w^ithin  three  thousand 
miles  can  be  visited ;  any  place  of  wor- 
ship or  lecture  or  concert  attended  ;  any 
business  appointment  kept,  or  the  train 
met  at  any  railroad  station,  while  every 
post  or  telegraph  or  telephone  office 
will  be  within  reach.  Every  position 
will  be  accessible,  and  it  will  be  while 
we  are  breathing  fresh  air,  inhaled  un- 
der exhilarating  conditions.  "  With  an 
automobile  one  lives  three  times  as 
much  in  the  same  space  of  years,  and 
one's  life  therefore  becomes,  to  that  ex- 
tent, wider  and  more  interesting."  The 
question  of  vacation  will  certainly  be 
considerably  modified  when  we  are  able 
to  keep  under  a  shed  a  carriage  that  can 
carry  us  off  at  any  hour  and  at  the  speed 
of  the  cars ;  the  former  carrying  us  into 
shaded  lanes  and  byways,  while  the  lat- 
ter jars  us  over  steel  tracks,  by  dusty 
and  familiar  ways,  and  at  a  cost  not  to 
be  frequently  assumed  by  common  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Norman  is  quite  sure  that 
there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  the  old  coach- 
ing roads  and  coaching  inns,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort ;  and  that  they  will  be 
full  of  daily  travelers.  We  have  got  by 
the  pent-up  period ;  and  shall  know 
more  of  the  land  that  we  live  in,  its  rural 
interests  and  its  beauty.  We  shall  not 
be  dependent  upon  irregular  or  slow 
trains ;  but  for  a  man  of  even  moderate 
wealth,  there  will  be  a  carriage  in  his 
own  coach  house  that  will  carry  him  at 
any  moment  wherever  he  chooses.  It 
will  make  but  little  diflference  whether 
one  lives  within  five  miles  or  fifteen 
from  a  railway.  The  economic  features 
of  the  automobile  are  possibly  over- 
stated, but  the  social  features  involved 
have  not  yet  been  fully  considered.  Are 
we  really  developing  a  new  sort  of 
social  life  ?  Will  the  coming  family  live 
largely  on  wheels?  The  whole  subject 
of  vacations  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  our 
own  hands. 

My  own  choice  still  remains  fixed  for 
more  home  associations.  I  like  the  idea 
of  purchasing  our  old  homesteads ;  the 
places  occupied  by  our  fathers,  and 
by  ourselves  in  youth.    These  spots  are 


now  becoming  so  accessible  that  they 
can  be  easily  reached  without  serious 
delay  or  cost.  Most  of  them  can,  by 
mutual  consideration,  be  held  by  some 
member  of  the  family.  In  this  way  the 
old  homesteads  of  New  England  be- 
come once  more  sacred.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  New  York  State.  I  am  in  this 
way  occupying  property  that  was  never 
owned  by  the  State,  but  procured  di- 
rectly from  the  Indians  by  my  ances- 
tors. Not  far  from  me  our  Secretary 
of  War  has  recently  obtained  posses- 
sion of  property  closely  associated  with 
his  own  childhood.  Others  are  taking 
the  same  homeward  look.  These  old 
homesteads  serve  as  vacation  retreats. 
Most  of  them  will  be  used  only  in  that 
way ;  or,  at  least,  as  summer  residences. 
A  few  will  become  all  the  year  around 
homes.  The  American  people  has  very 
nearly  finished  its  pioneering  era.  Old 
Home  Week  could  not  have  been 
thought  out  and  worked  out  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  finds  a 
tender  spot  in  every  American  heart. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  possible 
vacations  in  tents ;  simply  because  I 
have  tried  them.  Where  conditions  are 
very  favorable  it  is  an  ideal  way  of 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer. 
It  is  not,  however,  altogether  pleasant 
to  have  the  tent  lifted  over  your  head  by 
a  tornado  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Neither  is  it  quite  agreeable  to  live  in 
a  tent  when  there  is  a  downpour  for 
three  or  four  successive  days.  Near 
Greenacre  I  see  every  year  a  large  cam- 
pus of  tents,  all  occupied  by  enthusiasts 
— with  an  occasional  grumbler.  This 
co-operation  between  thirty  or  forty  or 
more  tenters  secures  the  adequate 
supervision  and  care  of  a  field-master. 
It  is  a  delightful  picture  when  the  Yan- 
kee wagon,  loaded  with  bananas, 
oranges,  melons  and  grocery  supplies, 
drives  about  among  the  tents.  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  charming  way  of  spending 
vacations  for  those  who  wish  to  be  in 
close  contact  with  nature  and  don't  care 
for  a  bit  of  dampish  weather.  I  have 
seen  them  running  about  barefooted  in 
the  grass  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
like  school  children  just  let  out  of  school 
— with  shouts  of  laughter  and  exclama- 
tions of  joy  at  the  morning  clouds  and 
the  bird  songs.     These  people  at  home 
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know  very  little  of  morning  and  very 
little  of  the  bird  orchestra  that  greets 
the  dawning  day.  Every  one  wonders, 
and  is  carried  out  of  himself  when  for 
the  first  time  he  discovers  morning. 
■*  Morning  kisses  the  drowsy  river ; 

The  ripples  whisper  through  the  rushes, — 

Whisper,  and  laugh  with  crimson  blushes; 

Scarlet  and  crimson ;  and  love  for  the  Giver." 

I  have  written  what  I  have  written 
for  the  common  folk — my  folk,  the 
every  day  people,  who  are  not  rich  in 
stufi:* ;  but  maybe  are  rich  in  things  that 


Perhaps  I  have  written  too  much  for 
the  East,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
in  the  West  to  know  that  there  are  no 
people  in  this  country  who  so  much 
need  to  break  up  the  ordinary  routine  of 
every  day  living  as  those  who  plow 
mile  long  furrows  on  the  prairies  or 
look  every  morning  out  upon  oceans  of 
wheat  and  square  miles  of  corn.  If 
once  more  I  lived  in  Michigan,  or  in 
Wisconsin,  I  know  very  well  what  I 
would  do  for  vacation ;  I  would  camp 
out  by  one  of  the  little  but  innumerable 
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Vacation  Tents  Along  the  River 


your  stuff  cannot  buy.  Millionaires  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  poor  that  God  and 
Nature  cannot  give  them  a  vacation. 
They  are  slaves  to  their  own  posses- 
sions, or  they  have  to  lug  about  so 
much  of  conventionality  and  pretense 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  a  breath 
of  free  air  or  indulge  an  unaffected 
shout  of  laughter,  or  enjoy  a  good  frolic 
with  the  children.  The  worst  thing  in 
the  world  is  to  lose  our  relation  to  the 
natural,  the  simple  and  unaffected.  My 
aim  has  been  to  show  that  almost  any 
one  can  have  a  change  of  scene  and  es- 
cape routine  of  toil  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  first  rule  is  live  simply,  sweetly, 
truly  at  home ;  gauge  happiness  by  the 
small  affairs  of  every  day  life,  and  then 
let  your  vacation  consist  in  a  wider  out- 
look and  a  larger  grasp  of  the  world  ; 
but  after  the  same  plan  of  imafifected 
simplicity. 


lakes  that  God  has  sprinkled  all  over 
those  States.  They  are  mirrors  of  peace 
and  purity,  of  rest  and  hope  and  love 
and  truth — of  heaven.  How  I  should 
like  to  be  with  you  this  summer,  on 
Long  Lake,  or  Round  Lake,  or  Echo 
Lake,  or  Devil's  Lake,  or  some  of  the 
rest ;  and  pull  up  boat  loads  of  water 
lilies.  My  hat  lies  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  those  lakes — snatched  off  my  head 
forty  years  ago  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
wind ;  and  I  went  home  wearing  a 
farmer's  hat  through  which  he  had 
punched  his  hoe  handle,  for  ventilation. 
Ah  !  but  the  blue  berries  are  fine  around 
those  lakes,  and  the  mossy  slopes  are 
delightfully  dry  to  lie  upon  and  dream. 
I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  those  rus- 
tic huts  and  cheap  cottages  that  are 
multiplying  in  the  pine  woods  of  the 
Western  States,  where  the  tired  mer- 
chant with  his  family  hides  for  a  few 
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weeks  of  the  hottest  weather.     It  is  a 

iRw  sort  of  society  that  scatters  the 
lawyer  and  the  preacher  around  the 
wilderness ;  but  it  keeps  them  out  of 
harm  and  teaches  them  many  a  lesson 
that  they  cannot  get  out  of  law  book 
or  Bible.  wStill  better  would  it  be  if  one 
might  follow  John  ]\Tuir  through  the 
National  Parks,  especially  if  afterward 
one  might  come  home  and  write  such 
an  inspired  book  as  he  has  written,  or 
with  James  lose  oneself  in  the  Grand 
Ccnon  of  the  Colorado.  Our  Eastern 
States  are  just  as  rich  in  glorious  wilder- 


nesses ;  only  it  is  costing  more  to  enjoy 
them.  Yet  one  may  still  find  some  in- 
expensive retreats  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  about  the  Thousand  Islands — 
places  not  yet  fenced  in  by  landlords. 
In  Maine  you  can  still  dodge  the  hotel 
keeper  around  Katahdin  or  in  the  upper 
counties.  In  fact,  all  along  the  shore 
and  all  about  the  mountains,  if  the  reign 
of  the  landlord  is  not  growing  feebler, 
the  self-assertiveness  of  the  people  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  simple  way  is 
more  apparent. 

Clinton    N.  V 
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Corporal    Bob    Magec 

A    HERO   OF   THE   HOSPITAL 
By  Henry  C.    McCook 


You  remember  Corporal  Bob  Magee, 

My  bunkie?     We  called  him  "  Grit;  " 
For,  of  all  the  rookies  of  Company  D 

He  was  far  the  pluckiest  bit. 
He  was  only  a  kid,  said  they ;  and  war 

Was  never  for  such  as  he ! 
But  he  donned  the  blue ;  and  in  half  a  year 

He  was  Corporal, — Company  D  ! 

But  after  San  Juan  the  fever  came  on ; 

And  there  on  a  cot  he  lay, 
While  calentura,  the  curse  of  the  camp, 

Was  burning  his  life  away. 
For,    with    Cuban    stenches,    and    San    Juan 
trenches, 

And  evenings  damp  and  chill, 
And  the  blazing  sun  when  the  rain  wasn't  on, 

Full  half  of  our  boys  were  ill. 

And  the  city  was  one  big  hospital  ward 

With  starving  and  sick  from  Caney, 
Where  they  fled  when  the  fleet  was  about  to 
bombard, 

And  stayed  till  Surrender  Day. 
And  the  prisoner  Dons ! — 'twould  a-melted  the 
stones  ' 

To  see  'em  ! — more  sick  than  well ; 
And  the  Yellow  Jack  was  close  on  our  track ; — 

What?     Right,  boys,  war  is  hell! 

Well,    it   seemed    mighty   tough ;   but   we    saw 
plain  enough 

That  the  jig  was  all  up  with  poor  Grit; 
So   we   sent   right  away  for  the   Chaplain,   to 
pray, 

And  to  comfort  him  up  a  bit. 
"No,  Chaplain,"  says  Bob,  "/  don't  fear  to  die; 

And  I  know  it's  a  soldier's  lot. 
But — /  didn't  enlist — to  hum  out — like  this — 

On  a  fever-hospital  cot!" 


He  slept  quite  a  while,  then  looked  up  with  a 
smile. 

And — "Give  me  my  blouse!  "  he  said. 
"  Delirium !  "  muttered  the  hospital  nurse ; 

But  he  laid  the  blouse  on  the  bed. 
" Nozv,  lift  me — up!"    So  I  raised  his  head, 

And  he  kissed  it, — the  dear  old  blue! — 
As  tender  as  mother  e'er  kissed  her  kid, 

Or  lover  his  sweetheart  true. 

"  Goodhy!    I  never — have  brought — disgrace — 

"Ah! — Goodby,  Jack,  to — you!" 
And  he  died  with  a  smile  on  his  wan  young- 
face, 

And  his  cheek  on  the  dear  old  blue. 
Crying?    Why,  cert!  there  was  many  a  sob 

When  I  eased  him  gently  down. 
And  Chaplain  prayed  as  to  how  our  Bob 

Had  gotten  the  victor's  crown. 

We  buried  him  there,  in  his  old  blue  suit, 

In  under  a  big  palm  tree ; 
And  with  San  Juan  shells  we  marked  his  grave 

With  a  cross,  and—"  R.  I.  P." 
That    means,    said    the    Chaplain,    "  Rest    in 
Peace." 

But  the  boys  just  blinked  their  eyes. 
For  they  knew,  you  see,  they  meant  il  to  be^ 

"Rob's  in  Paradise." 

"They   brought    the    boys    home?"    says    you. 
Quite  true ! 

For  the  President  gave  command 
That  all  who  had  died  while  wearing  the  blue 

Should  sleep  in  their  native  land. 
And  now,  if  you  visit  the  Nation's  Dead 

On  Arlington  Heights,  you'll  see 
A  marble  stone  with  his  name  carved  on :— 4 

"  Corporal  Robert  Magee." 

Philadelphia. 


Picturesque    Lenox 

By   R.    DeWitt   Mallary 

Author  of  "Lenox  and  the  Berkshire  Highlands" 


The  Second   Berkshire 
(Built  1816), 


UP,  up,  up  we 
climb,  wind- 
ing with  the 
tortuous  banks  o  f 
the  narrowing  river 
across  one  State  and 
into  the  heart  of  an- 
other, from  the 
shore  of  Long  Is- 
land Sound  to  the 
headwaters  of  the 
Housatonic,  where, 
amid  the  forest-clad 
Taghconics,  Lenox 
sits  in  the  isolation 
of  her  supreme 
beauty.  What  un- 
rivaled landscapes  the  town  commands 
with  its  main  street  on  a  ridge 
that  looks  off  between  the  graceful 
old  elms  upon  the  whole  Berk- 
shire picture !  How  rich  the  historical 
and  literary  associations  of  the  village 
and  the  region,  making  this,  indeed,  like 
the  English  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland, the  "  Lake  Country  "  of 
America !  And  what  magnificent  es- 
tates !  Lenox  was  destined  to  be  "  dis- 
covered "  and  pre-empted  by  Wealth, 
which  has  here  bedecked  the  bosom  of 
Nature  with  Art's  adornments,  not  with 
the  cheap  display  of  stucco  and  casts 
and  paste,  but  with  manor  houses  that 
approach  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
the  palatial  and  with  properties  adjoin- 
ing which  are,  in  many  cases,  veritable 
parks. 

Lenox  owes  its  celebrity,  then,  to  its 


County  Court  House 
Lenox,   Mass. 


scenery  and  salu- 
brity, i  t  s  literary 
landmarks  and  i  t  s 
favor  with  an  afflu- 
ent class,  but  Lenox 
has  an  interesting 
history  all  its  own. 
Incorporated  less 
than  ten  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution, 
it  became  the  same 
year  as  the  Con- 
stitutional Conven- 
tion the  shire  town, 
and  was  actively 
interested  in  all 
the  stirring  events 
of  the  period.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  deeply  concerned  in  that 
crisis,  with  one  of  its  townsmen, 
Major-General  John  Paterson  (to 
whom  a  shaft  rises  on  the  village 
green),  high  in  the  counsels  of  Wash- 
ington, and  with  Bennington  close  by ; 
but  a  mountain  elevation  is  favorable 
to  liberty,  and  the  interest  of  the  town 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  rose  in- 
dependently and  spontaneously.  A  yel- 
lowed non-importation  contract,  boycot- 
ting British  goods  and  bearing  the  sig- 
natures of  Lenox  yeomen,  hangs  on  the 
walls  of  the  Town  Library.  Generous 
enlistments  and  appropriations  were 
made  in  response  to  the  tidings  from 
Lexington.  After  the  war  Lenox  set- 
tled down  to  the  quiet  dignity  of  its 
eminent  station  as  the  county  seat,  the 
fount  of  judicial  wisdom,  the  center  of 
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Erskine  Park,"   the   Estate   and   Villa   of  Geo  Westinghouse,    Esq.,    Lenox,    Ma'"' 


the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
county,  the  home  of  two  famed  prepar- 
atory schools  making  it  a  student  town, 
and  with  all  this,  it  was  the  resort  of  a 
lettered  class,  so  that  it  was  called  a 
*'  jungle  of  literary  lions."     Lenox  re- 


Court  House,  erected  in  1816,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  town  in  1874  for  a  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  to-day  there  are  only  a 
few  other  reminders  of  the  ancient  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  village;  the 
Academy  (built  1803),  now  used  as  a 


mained  the  shire  town  for  eighty  years,  High  School,  and  the  Congregational 
or  until  1868,  when  PittsfieM,  her  pow-  Church,  dedicated  January  ist,  1806. 
erful  neighbor  on  the  North,  made  her  Lenox  is  to-day  simply  a  town  of  con- 
third  and  last  efifort  to  wrest  the  polit-  tiguous  park-like  estates,  made  out  of 
ical  supremacy  from  her  ancient  rival,  many  small  farm  holdings  of  the  past, 
A  referendum  vote  through  the  county  and  the  Yankee  has  given  place  to  the 
had  twice  decided  against  Pittsfield's  English  caretaker,  who  comes  of  a  race 
claims,  but  the  movement  to  transfer  of  gardeners. 

the  courts  began  to  receive  assistance  We  enter  the  town  by  a  trolley  from 

from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  this  the  railroad,  two  miles  and  a  half  away 

time  Pittsfield  won.     It  was  the  inva-  and  three  hundred  feet  lower.    We  are 

sion  of  Lenox  by  a  wealthy  class,  be-  hardly  conscious  of  the  ascent,  a  fact 

ginning  to  come  hither  sixty  years  ago,  which  the  omnibus,  only  lately  super- 

and  clamoring  more  and  more  for  the  seded,  never  permitted  one  to  lose  sight 

removal  of  the  courts  and  the  hubbub  of.      Let  us  go   at  once  to  the   lofty 

they  brought  to  the  town  at  stated  pe-  churchyard  which  crowns  the  steep  as- 


riods,  that  turned 
the  scale  and  ef- 
fected a  change  of 
sentiment.  Lenox 
enters  upon  the 
modern  period, 
brilliant  and  fa- 
mous the  world 
over,  with  the 
cessation  of  its 
court  life.  Mrs. 
Adeline  E.  Scher- 
merhorn  bought 
the     old     County 


Laurel  Lake,  from  the  Piazza  of  the  Residence 
of  George  Westinghouse,  Esq.,  Lenox,  Mass. 


cent  on  the  north 
and  get  the  view. 
The  whole  of 
Berkshire  is  b  e  - 
fore  us,  particu- 
larly if  we  go  up 
into  the  belfry  of 
the  village  church 
close  by.  It  is  the 
delectable  vision 
surveying  the 
county  from  end 
to  end.  Walled  in 
by  the  Taghconics 
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on  the  west  and  the  Hoosacs  on  the 
east,  foothills  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tams,  which  rise  here  from  four 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country,  this  Berkshire 
valley  extends,  with  an  average  width 
of  twenty-five  miles,  threaded  by  the 
river  and  dotted  with  lakes,  from  Grey- 
lock,  3,500  feet  on  the  far  north  to  the 
Taghconic  Dome,  2,800  feet,  which 
stands  sentinel  at  the  southern  gate. 
Lenox  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
ends  of  the  county,  between  which  are 
other    solitary    eminences    rising    here 


until  well  along  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, tho  the  peaceable  Mohicans  were 
collected  in  Stockbridge,  below  where 
the  saintly  Sargent  and  the  learned 
Jonathan  Edwards  write  their  names 
ineifaceably  upon  the  landscape.  Yon- 
der the  white  crags  of  Monument's 
"  beetling  clifif,"  called  by  the  small  boy 
''  Squaw  Peak,"  tell  of  Bryant's  poetic 
genius,  and  not  five  miles  from  there,  as 
a  crow  flies,  glides  Green  River,  linked 
inseparably  with  his  muse.  It  is  all  a 
charming  prospect,  and  we  cannot  say 
''where  only  man  is  vile."     As  Chan- 
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and  there  to  various  hights,  "  Monu- 
ment," "  Rattlesnake,"  "  Tom  Ball," 
"  Bald  Head  "  and  many  others.  "  Grey- 
lock,"  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
State,  is  a  perfect  saddleback,  and  is 
often  called  Saddle  Mount.  Those  who 
have  read  Hawthorne's  "  Note  Books," 
or  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  will  have 
many  pictures  of  the  "  Dome "  and 
"  Monument "  before  them.  How 
pleasant,  too,  it  is  once  more  to  throw 
over  the  landscape  stretching  out  before 
us  on  all  sides  the  spell  of  the  Indian 
names,  so  few  of  which  survive !  Here, 
indeed,  the  predatory   Indian   prowled 


ning  said  in  this  very  church,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  last  sermon  he  ever 
preached  on  earth  (August  ist,  1842)  : 
"  Men  of  Berkshire !  do  not  these  forest 
crowned  hights  impart  something  of 
their  own  power  and  loftiness  to  men's 
souls  ?  "  It  is  a  view  compared  with 
which  any  canvas  of  Claude  seems  tame 
indeed.  There  is  nothing  more  pic- 
turesque in  any  part  of  the  world.  In 
London  and  Rome,  Fanny  Kemblc 
says :  '*  I  keep  my  little  sketch  of  Lenox 
always  open  before  me ;  the  finest  scen- 
ery I  have  ever  seen,"  and  in  1853, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  bought  a  farm  in 
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Lenox  where,  as  he  said :  "  I  can  He  Holmes  was  staying  in  Pittsfield  dur- 
down,  and  by  a  turn  of  the  eyeball  snr-  ing  the  summers  of  1849-1856;  Beecher 
vey  the  landscape  from  Greylock  to  the  was  living  on  his  farm  in  1853,  and  from 
Dome."  It  is  a  landscape,  too,  which  the  spring  of  1850  until  the  fall  of  1851 
has  a  different  appearance  in  the  daily  Hawthorne  was  occupying  the  "  little 
and  seasonal  changes.  Hawthorne  red  house  "  down  on  the  shore  of 
compares  "  Monument  "  in  October  to  "  Stockbridge  Bowl,"  with  daily  walks 
a  "  Persian  shawl."  There  are  no  sun-  to  the  Lenox  Post  Office.  It  was  the 
sets  like  those  of  h'ehruary  in  Berkshire,  time  of  Hawthc^rnc's  greatest  literary 
It  is  a  quiet  place,  this  ancient  and  lofty  productivity  and  the  tiny  home  of  this 
churchyard,  and  as  we  stand  here  we  shy  man,  who  wrote  here  "  The  House 
can  but  remember  what  Mr.  Beecher  of  Seven  Gables," ''Wonder  Book  "  and 
said,  standing  once  in  the  porch  of  the  minor  tales,  was  daily  visited  by  a  most 
church  nearby  : ''  I  had  rather  be  a  door-  cultured  coterie  of  friends.  Fields  and 
keeper  in  this  house  of  the  Lord  than  Osgood  and  Lowell,  from  Stockbridge, 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness."  Holmes  and  Melville  from  Pittsfield 
The  Lenox  Church  is  so  sightly  that  it  and  Fanny  Kemble,  Miss  Sedgwick, 
is  seen  from  a  very  great  distance.  with  her  guest,  Frederika  Bremer,  from 
Lenox  fills  a  place  of  its  own  in  liter-  Lenox.  I  cannot  hope  to  do  the  work 
ature.  The  first  president,  Dwight,  of  of  a  chapter  in  a  paragraph.  The  reader 
Yale,  rode  from  New  Haven  to  Lenox  is  referred  to  the  author's  larger  work, 
and  beyond  in  1798,  and  twenty  years  in  which  all  this  material  has  been  col- 
later,  in  1819,  Professor  Silliman,  also  lected.  There  is  no  space  to  speak  of 
of  Yale,  drove  hither.  Dr.  Dwight,  in  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Anna 
his  *'  travels,"  compiled  after  the  man-  Jameson,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
ner  of  Herodotus,  hits  the  mark  exactly  Matthew  Arnold  and  others  who  for 
when  he  says:  "  Lenox  is  built  on  a  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time  have 
street  disagreeably  interrupted  by  sev-  stayed  in  Berkshire,  and  in  this  section 
eral  valleys  crossing  it  at  right  angles."  of  it,  so  that  their  biographies  deal  in 
I  confess,  however,  let  me  say  by  way  places  with  the  region.  Charles  Kings- 
of  digression,  my  wonder  that  a  bi-  ley  and  Dean  Stanley  were  here  distin- 
cycle-tourist,  coming  into  this  Berk-  guished  visitors  of  their  distinguished 
shire  country  nowadays,  will  not  climb  host.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  of 
the  hills  for  the  sake  of  their  views  and  Stockbridge ;  and  it  is  within  only  re- 
delicious  coasts !  Dr.  Silliman,  in  his  cent  years  that  we  have  seen  on  our 
"  Travels,"  refers  in  extended  rhapsody  Lenox  streets  Lord  Kelvin  and  "  Ian 
to  Lenox  as  "  a  town  of  uncommon  Maclaren."  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  for 
beauty;  a  gem  among  the  mountains,  its  many  summers  stayed  in  Lenox  weav- 
turrets  and  Gothic  pinnacles  and  Gre-  ing  its  modern  story  into  her  books,  and 
cian  pillars  seeming  like  a  string  of  now  Mrs.  Edward  Wharton  (Edith 
pearls  on  the  brow  of  the  hill."  The  Wharton)  has  come  to  Lenox  to  live, 
great  books,  however,  in  which  Lenox  her  charming  villa  by  Laurel  Lake  hav- 
figures  conspicuously  are  Fanny  Kem-  ing  only  very  recently  been  completed, 
ble's  "  Records  of  Early  Life,"  Miss  Lenox  is,  indeed,  very  rich  in  literary 
Sedgwick's  "  Life  and  Letters  "  Haw-  associations.  Hawthorne's  house, 
thorne's  "  Tanglewood  Tales "  and  which  was  burnt  in  1890,  was  for 
Beecher's  "  Star  Papers."  Fanny  Kem-  many  years  a  shrine  of  literary  pil- 
ble  was  lured  here  in  1836  by  Catherine  grimage,  and  the  spot  where  it  stood 
Sedgwick,  the  latter  half  of  whose  life  was  should  be  marked  by  some  appropriate 
identified  with  Lenox,  tho  she  was  born  monument.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
in  Stockbridge  and  lies  buried  there,  who  himself  lives  in  the  Berkshires,  has 
and  Miss  Sedgwick's  home  in  Lenox  suggested  an  cxedra.  Edwards'  house 
was  for  many  years  a  sort  of  salon,  in  Stockbridge,  where  he  wrote  *'  The 
Here  Charles  Sumner  heard  Fanny  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  was  torn  down 
Kemble  give  one  of  her  Shakespearean  a  few  years  since,  and  within  a  few 
readings,  and  here  Channing  found  con-  days  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick's  house 
genial     company.        Oliver     Wendell  here  in  Lenox  has  suffered  a  like  fate. 
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Fanny  Kemble's  residence,  "  The 
Perch,"  still  stands. 

Out  of  all  this  mass  of  literature,  as 
indicated,  I  can  only  give  two  selec- 
tions, and  they  shall  both  be  descriptive 
of  the  beautiful  scenery. 

On  August  24th,  1839,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble  writes : 

"  Here  I  am,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
village  of  Lenox,  in  what  its  inhabitants  tauto- 
logically  call  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
with  a  view  before  my  window  which  would 
not  disgrace  the  Jura  itself!  Immediately  slop- 
ing before  me,  the  green  hillside,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stands  the  house  I  am  inhabiting, 
sinks  softly  down  to  a  small  valley,  filled  with 
thick,  rich  wood,  in  the  center  of  which  a  little 
jewel-like  lake  lies  gleaming.  Beyond  this  val- 
ley the  hills  rise  one  above  another  to  the  hori- 
zon, where  they  scoop  the  sky  with  a  broken 
irregular  outline  that  the  eye  dwells  upon  with 
ever  new  delight,  as  its  colors  glow  or  vary  with 
the  ascending  or  descending  sunlight,  and  all 
the  shadowy  procession  of  the  clouds.  Even 
since  early  morning,  troops  of  clouds  have 
chased  each  other  over  the  wooded  slopes  and 
down  into  the  dark  hollow,  where  the  lake  lies 
sleeping,  making  a  pageant  far  finer  than  the 
one  Prospero  raised  for  Ferdinand  and  Miranda 
on  his  desert  island." 

And  this  from  Hawthorne: 
"  The  '  little  re4  house '  stands  on  a  gently 


sloping  eminence,  a  short  distance  away  in  the 
lap  of  the  valley  a  beautiful  lake,  reflecting  a 
perfect  image  of  its  wooded  banks  and  of  the 
summits  of  the  more  distant  hills,  as  it  gleamed 
in  glassy  tranquillity  without  the  trace  of  a 
winged  breeze  on  any  part  of  its  bosom.  Be- 
yond the  lake  is  Monument  Mountain,  looking 
like  a  headless  sphinx  wrapped  in  a  Persian 
shawl,  when  clad  in  the  rich  and  diversified 
autumnal  foliage  of  its  woods,  and  beyond 
Monument  the  dome  of  Taconic,  whose  round 
head  is  more  distinct  than  ever  in  winter  when 
its  snow  patches  are  visible,  but  which  generally 
is  a  dark  blue  unvaried  mountain  top.  There 
are  many  nearer  hills  which  border  the  valley, 
and  all  this  intervening  hill  country  is  rugged. 
The  sunsets  of  winter  are  incomparably  splen- 
did, and  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
no  brilliancy  of  tint  expressible  by  words  can 
come  within  an  infinite  distance  of  the  effect." 

It  was  to  get  this  view  from  the  boudoir 
window  of  what  Hawthorne  humorous- 
ly termed  "  la  maison  rouge  "  that  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  called  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  one  day  when  he  rode  over 
on  his  pony.  Her  husband  held  Dr. 
Holmes's  horse  while  the  distinguished 
visitor  went  within.  On  coming  out, 
Holmes  remarked :  "  Is 
other  man  in  America 
had  so  great  an  honor  as 


there     an- 

who     ever 

to  have  the 


author  of   *  The 
his  hors^?  " 
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Of  the  social  eminence  of  Lenox  as  a  and   hounds  was  a  favorite  diversion, 

resort  much  could  be  written,  but  those  and  for  many  years  the  Flower  Parade 

who    have    built    beautiful    villas    and  was  a  distinct  Lenox  institution.    Now 

great     estates    here     shun     notoriety,  the  "  Horse  Show  "  is  the  great  feature 

Nothing-  is  more  offensive  to  them  than  of    the    **  season."       Lenox    originates 

any  exploitation  of  their  wealth.    They  many  of  these  quiet  novelties,  and  by 

do  not  condescend  to  the  mock  democ-  the  time  they  have  become  cheap  imita- 

racy  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Petit  tions  elsewhere  she  has  forgotten  she 

Trianon,  nor  do  they  exclusively  isolate  ever  had  them. 

themselves.  The  first  estate  to  be  ere-  There  is  no  business  in  Lenox  he- 
ated in  Lenox  was  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  yond  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life. 
G.  Ward  in  1846,  and  now  there  are  The  town  has  profited  in  many  material 
eighty  of  these  '*  places  "  representing  ways,  not  to  speak  of  the  uplifting  per- 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Between  the  sonal  influence  of  those  who  are  rich 
first  simple  country  houses  of  the  cot-  in  good  works  as  well  as  in  earthly  pos- 
tage element  and  the  present  villas  in  sessions.  A  large  portion  of  the  tax 
various  styles  of  elaborate  domestic  budget  is  borne  by  the  cottage  element, 
architecture — French,  Italian,  Eliza-  and  Telford  roads,  electric  lights,  fine 
bethan  and  Colonial — there  is  not  so  schools,  good  water  and  sewage  sys- 
much  comparison  as  contrast.  In  most  tems  are  the  result.  A  splendid  library 
instances  there  are  extensive  estates  of  15,000  volumes,  which  had  its  begin- 
adjoining.  The  "  season  "  in  Lenox  is  nings  in  the  town  itself  fifty  years  ago, 
during  September,  when  the  raw  ocean  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generous 
breezes  drive  the  habitues  of  Newport  subscriptions  of  this  affluent  class, 
inland,  but  those  who  own  places  here  Lenox  has  great  susceptibility  to  artis- 
stay  from  middle  May  till  early  No-  tic  adornment,  and  the  churches,  the 
vember,  and  the  ''  season  "  passes  streets,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  town 
quietly  enough  in  dinner  parties,  gar-  are  receiving  substantial  tokens  of  the 
den  fetes,  golf  and  tennis  tournaments,  esteem  and  affection  in  which  those 
"  at  homes  "  and  recitals.  Lenox  never  who  have  adopted  it  as  a  summer  resi- 
is  "  gay  "  with  a  vulgar  prodigality  of  dence  hold  it.  Thus  its  later  glory  vies 
display.      Formerly  the  game  of  hare  with  its  earlier. 

Lenox,  Mass. 
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SMALL  UNIT— DIRECT  TRANSI  T— EVERY  STREET  UTILIZED/^ 

By  John  Brisben  Walker 

El-itor  of    77te  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and  Organizer  of  the   Mcbiie   Ccmiany  cf  Amfuca 

RECENTLY,  in    appearing    before  tual  experiments  involved  in  carrying 

the    Rapid   Transit   Commission  more  than   50,000  passengers  in   New 

of  New  York  City,  I  did  not  hesi-  York,  Buffalo  and  other  cities,  caused 

tate  to  advance  the  opinion  that  before  me  to  feel  absolute  certainty  that  the 

the  first  car  of  the  tunnel  had  been  put  time  would  come  when  this  judgment 

into  operation  the  tunnel  system  would  would  be  demonstrated  by  the  facts, 
be  out  of  4ate ;  that  even  at  that  hour         Even   in   its   present   condition,   the 

it  was  "  no  more  modern  than  a  flint  automobile  system  of  transportation  is 

lock  musket."  so  superior  in  every  respect  and  the  cost 

I  was  aware  that  this  statement  must  is  so  trifling,  as  compared  with  tunnel, 

seem  radical ;  but  studies  which  I  have  elevated  or  surface  systems,  that  ap- 

made  during  the  past  five  years  and  ac-  propriations  for  beginning  new  under- 
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arithmetical  calculation  shows  that 
with  four  roadways — the  same  now  occu- 
pied by  the  electric  cars — it  would  be 
possible  to  move  50,000  passengers  in 
a  single  hour  in  "  Mobile  "  Rapid  Transit 
wagons,  more  than  double  the  maxi- 
mum moved  by  the  electric  cars  during 
the  rush  hour  on  the  Bridge  at  preseut. 

And,  undoubtedly,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  presents  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  congestion  offered  in  any  city. 
If  this  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
automobiles  on  the  bridge,  it  follows 
that  it  is  a  niuch  simp'er  problem  to 

move  the  traffic  of 
a  city  and  yet  keep 
it  above  ground. 
This  fact  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated 
by  the  experiences 
of  operating  *'  Mo- 
bile "  Rapid  Tran- 
sit cars  up  Broad- 
way in  its  most 
crowded  part, 
from  the  City  Hall 
t  o  Twenty-third 
Street.  Here  it  has 
been  found  that  a 
Rapid  Transit 
wagon  can  pass,  at 
that  hour  in  the  af- 
ternoon when  this 
thoroughfare  i  s 
most  crowded, 
from  20  to  50  per 
cent,  of  all  street 
cars  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 
The  reason  of  this  is  fully  explained. 
The  block  of  a  single  car  stops  prac- 
tically the  entire  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  *'  Mobile  "  Rapid  Transit  car- 
riages, not  being  required  to  move  on  a 
single  track,  can  shunt  around  obstacles 
endangering  life,  winding  easily  in  and  quickly  and  take  advantage  of  every 
out  among  the  street  cars  and  wagons    opening  presented. 

and  finding  no  difficulty  in  the  most  What  does  the  new  system  propose? 
crowded  places.  In  passing  cars  and  Lightly  built  vehicles,  elegantly  up- 
obstructions,  because  one  carriage  can  bolstered,  smooth  running  and  noise- 
shunt  around  another  in  case  the  pre-  less,  and  moving  easily  and  so  swiftly 
ceding  one  comes  to  a  sudden  stop,  it  that  they  will  occupy  less  than  half  the 
was  found  that  twenty  feet  headway  room  in  the  streets  now  required  under 
would  be  more  than  ample  to  operate  present  means  of  transportation. 
Ra])id  Transit  "  Mobile  "  carriages.  Re-  Moreover,  not  merely  a  few  main 
(lucing  the  speed  from  five  to  six  minutes,  streets,  but  every  street  will  be  avail- 
in  order  to  make  doubly  sure,  a  simple    able. 


ground  work  must  be  viewed  with  ex- 
treme hesitation  by  those  who  have 
these  matters  in  charge.  Perhaps  the 
question  is  best  understood  by  taking 
New  York  as  an  example  of  what  this 
new  means  of  transportation  might 
accomplish  : 

The  estimate  made  for  handling  the 
entire  travel  of  New  York  which  now 
moves  on  elevated  or  surface  cars  would 
be  from  5,000  to  6,000  14-passenger 
cars. 

When  this  transportation  is  spoken 
of  by  the  general  public,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  arises 
is :  Would  not 
5,000  carriages  in 
the  streets  of  New 
York  crowd  i  t  s 
thoroughfares  ? 

The  answer  i  s 
unhesitatingly,  No. 
And  for  this  rea- 
son :  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most 
crowded  thorough- 
fare of  New  York. 
When  its  maxi- 
mum carrying  ca- 
pacity had  been 
reached  some 
months  ago  it  was 
said  to  be  about 
23,000  persons 
moved  in  one  direc- 
tion duringthe  rush 
hour.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  I  made  a 

test  on  the  Bridge  with  four  Rapid 
Transit  "  Mobiles."  It  was  found  that 
the  four  wagons  loaded  with  a  party 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  experi- 
ment could  cross  the  Bridge  in  five  min- 
utes without  undue  haste  and  without 
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Here  is  what  **  Mobile  "  Rapid 
Transit  will  mean : 

1st.  Small  vehicles,  seating  only  14 
persons. 

2d.  Direct  carriage  from  the  chief 
centers. 

3d.  The  feature  of  stopping  at  every 
corner  eliminated  because  of  the  direct 
distribution  and  the  few  passengers 
carried. 

4th.  Danger  of  street  crossing  re- 
moved because  the  vehicle  comes  up  to 
the  sidewalk  and  takes  its  passengers 
in  directly  from  the  curb. 

5th.  Comfort — The  lower  cost  of  in- 
stallation and  operation  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  give  every  passenger  a  seat — no 
hanging  on  straps.  The  vehicle  itself 
well  ventilated,  rubber  tired  and 
leather  upholstered ;  steam  heated  in 
winter. 

6th.  No  clang  and  bang  and  jerk,  and 
eternal  stopping  at  corners.  These 
drawbacks  are  entirely  done  away  with 
in  the  new  system,  which  is  smooth 
running,  noiseless  and  easy  in  move- 
ment. 

7th.  Under  such  perfect  control  are 
the  "  Mobile  "  Rapid  Transit  carriages 
that  they  can  pass  through  crowded 
streets  more  rapidly  than  electric  cars. 
The  fact  that  in  carrying  more  than 
50,000  passengers  in  five  cities,  no  one 
has  been  injured  is  the  most  absolute 
guaranty  of  the  ease  of  operating  and 
safety  to  the  public.  When  traffic  shall 
be  confined  in  one  direction  in  the 
streets — as  must  presently  be  the  case, 
moving  north  in  one  street  and  south  in 
the  adjoining — the  safe  speed  limit  will 
be  surprising. 

8th.  Cannot  be  stopped  by  storms 
or  accidents  to  power  houses  or  plants ; 
that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
**  Mobile  "  system.  A  single  car  may 
meet  with  an  accident.  Another  car 
can  quickly  take  its  place.  That  will 
not  disarrange  the  entire  system. 

9th.  Every  paved  street  in  the  city 
will  be  equally  available  for  this  kind 
of  transit,  preventing  the  congestion 
now  prevailing  on  the  main  thorough- 
fares. It  is  entirely  certain  that,  under 
the  "  Mobile  "  Rapid  Transit  system, 
the  daily  journey  downtown  or  into 
town,  instead  of  being  a  horror,  com- 
posed  of  bad   air,   indecent   crowding, 


stopping  and  jamming  at  every  street 
corner  and  clinging  to  straps,  will  be- 
come a  pleasure  trip,  and  be  looked  for- 
ward to  as  the  most  delightful  event  of 
the  day. 

As  the  present  electric  car  surpasses 
the  old  horse  car  line,  so  will  this  new 
transportation  surpass  the  present  sub- 
way, electric  and  elevated  systems. 
Here  are  the  points  again  :  A  small  car- 
riage ;  every  one  seated;  rapid  move- 
ment. Direct  from  any  center  to  the 
residence  parts  of  the  town,  seldom 
stopping  to  take  up  or  put  down,  be- 
cause the  vehicle  is  limited  to  few  pas- 
sengers. Safety  for  the  public  cross- 
ing the  streets. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  '*  Mobile  " 
Rapid  Transit  Company  has  been  ex- 
perimenting in  the  most  crowded 
streets  of  New  York  and  other  cities. 
Altho  the  thoroughfares  operated  in 
have  been  the  most  crowded  ones — 
Broadway,  Wall  Street,  Cortlandt 
Street,.  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue — the  company's  vehicles  are  so 
easily  and  perfectly  controlled  that  they 
have  never  had  even  one  accident  of  a 
serious  nature,  and  but  two  of  any  kind 
— the  entire  damages  claimed  during 
the  carrying  of  more  than  50,000  pas- 
sengers being  less  than  $40. 

Suppose  that  5,000  ''  Mobile  "  omni- 
buses were  put  on  in  New  York  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000  each.  This  would 
amount  to  $10,000,000,  which  would  be 
practically  the  entire  investment  re- 
quired, storage  being  so  simple  a  mat- 
ter that  stations  could  easily  be  rented 
at  central  points. 

The  entire  cost  of  operating  these 
5,000  cars  per  annum  would  not  be 
much  more  than  the  fixed  charges  and 
for  interest  on  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  old  systems. 

COST    OF    OPERATING    A    "  MOBILE  "     I4-PASSENGER 
CARRIAGE  : 

Driver    $2.50 

Gasoline   2.20 

Renewal  of  tires i.oo 

Repairs  i.oo 

Management,  storage,  etc i.oo 

Total  cost  per  day $770 

These  figures  for  cost  of  operation 
are  large.  With  an  extensive  organiza- 
tion they  could  be  reduced.     For  some 
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months   the   "  Mobile "   Company   has  problem  of  the  first  importance,  and 

been   successfully   operating  carriages  the  investment  of  an  additional  thirty 

with  kerosene.    This,  fully  applied,  will  millions  in  tunnels  just  at  the  moment 

also  mean  a  large  saving  from  the  cost  when  the  new  system  is  on  the  eve  of 

above  given.  being  demonstrated  must  undoubtedly 

How   many   passengers     can     5,000  be  ranked  as  unwise. 

"  Mobile  "  carriages  handle  in  a  day?  Experts  figure  the  average  street  car 

If  the  figures  here  given  are  correct,  haul  in  New  York  to  be  one  mile.     In 

there   is   no  one,   I   believe,   who   will  order  not  to  err,  the  average  "  Mobile  " 

argue  that  above  ground  transportation  car  haul  is  figured  at  twice  this  distance, 

in  small  vehicles  on  rubber  tires  direct  Five  thousand  **  Mobile  "  cars,  mov- 

to    destination    is    not     incomparably  ing  for  ten  hours,  eight  miles  per  hour, 

superior  to  the  lack  of  sunlight  and  foul  would  carry  5,600,000  passengers  one 

air  of  even  the  best  ventilated  tunnel,  mile;  making  the  average  haul  of  each 

It  may  be  accepted  that  people  will  not  passenger  two  miles  instead  of  one,  we 

travel  below  ground  if  they  can,  with  have  2,800,000  passengers  carried  two 

equal  certainty,  move  above.    One  does  miles.      But  as  travel  is  irregular,  let 

not  enter  the  Boston  Subway  for  pleas-  us  suppose  that  one-half  the  time  these 

ure.   It  is  never,  and  never  can  be,  any-  carriages  travel  empty  and  one-half  the 

thing   but  a  convenience.     It  must  al-  time  full,  tho  on  a  small  14-passenger 

ways  be  unhealthful.     The  passenger  vehicle  the  average  carried  at  all  times 

can  never  come  out  of  its  tainted  air  will  be  much  higher  than  in  the  large 

without  a  sense  of  relief,  nor,  because  surface  and  elevated  cars, 

of  the  double  galleries,  the  air  being  Instead  of  5,600,000,  the  actual  ca- 

pushed  forward  by  the  train  m^oving  in  pacity  of  the  cars,  we  are  now  figuring 

one  direction  and  pushed  backward  by  upon  but  1,400,000  passengers,  or  one- 

the  train  moving  in  the  opposite  direc-  fourth  of  the  actual  carrying  capacity, 

tion,  does  there  seem  to  be  any  way  of  These,  at  5  cents  per  passenger,  would 

solving    the    engineering    problem    of  amount   to   $25,500,000   for   one   year, 

ventilation.     Undoubtedly,  if  the  facts  Subtracting    from    this    the    operating 

here  given  regarding  automobiles  are  expense  of  $14,052,500,  we  have  an  ap- 

true,  then  there  is  a  system  ready  for  parent  profit  of  $11,447,500,  or   114^ 

adoption  which  is  as  much  of  an  im-  per  cent,  on  the  entire  investment, 

provement  over  the  subway  as  the  sub-  Nor  do  these  figures  represent  the 

way  is  over  the  ancient  horse  car.   Why  fullest  possibilities.     Vehicles  are  oper- 

saddle  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  with  ated  from  five  o'clock  until  midnight, 

additional  tens  of  millions  when  an  in-  so  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 

vestment  of  only  ten  or  twelve  millions  company's  carriages  will  average  much 

will   furnish   transportation   for   every  longer  hours. 

man,  woman  and  child  now  being  Divide  these  figures  now  by  ten,  and 
moved  daily  in  the  streets  of  New  the  result  zvould  still  be  suificient  to  pay 
York?  Only  ten  millions  of  invest-  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  com- 
ment as  against  the  three  or  four  hun-  pany's  preferred  stock. 
dred  millions  already  piled  up  for  means  The  original  investment  required  is 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  so  comparatively  small    because  there 

I  have  been  studying  this  problem  are  no  costly  underground  or  elevated 

for  more  than  five  years.     I  have  been  structures,  no  great  plants  of  machin- 

actively   engaged   in   carrying   passen-  ery,  no  rails  or  costly  electric  subway 

gers  for  about  two  years,  during  which  appliances. 

time  I  have  moved  more  than  50,000  Under  the  new  system,  every  suburb 

persons.      This   experience   is   not,   of  would  be  fully  supplied  with  its  own 

course,  great;  but  it  is  amply  sufficient  direct     transportation.       An     elevated 

to  enable  one  to  understand  just  what  avenue,  with  travel  in  but  one  direc- 

is  involved  in  this  problem  of  passenger  tion  and  no  cross  travel,  would  mean 

transportation  by  automobiles.  40  minutes  from  the  City  Hall  to  Yon- 

If  my  figures  are  incorrect   they  can  kers  in  entire  safety, 

easily  be  disproved.     Certainly  it  is  a  Irvington.  n.  y. 


Fisher-Folk 

By   Frank    H.    Sweet 


Out  on  the  sea  the  fishermen's  lives 
Grow  bold  and  chary  of  speech  and  stern ; 

Patient  and  sad  the  fishermen's  wives 
Wait  for  the  time  of  the  boats'  return. 


The  skies  are  blue  and  the  clouds  are  thin, 
And  sea-birds  bathe  in  the  curling  foam; 

And  children  laugh  when  the  tide  comes  in, 
Bringing  the  boats  and  their  fathers  home. 


But  the  skies  grow  dark,  and  the  sea  below 
Is  lashing  the  moaning  waves  about. 

And  wives  and  children  are  speaking  low, 
For  the  tide  and  the  boats  are  going  out. 
Waynhsboro,  Va. 
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Pekompf s    Cunning 

By  William  J.    Long 

Author  of  '"The  School  of  the  Woods,"  "Wilderness  Wa\s,"  etc. 


Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Deming 


PEKOMPF,  the  wild  cat, 
is  one  of  the  savage 
beasts  that  have  not 
yet  vanished  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  Sometimes 
as  you  clamber  up  the 
wooded  hillside  above  the 
farm  you  will  come 
suddenly  upon  a  fierce- 
looking,  catlike  creature 
stretched  out  on  a  rock 
sunning  himself.  At  sight 
of  you  he  leaps  up  with  a  snarl,  and  you 
have  a  swift  instant  in  which  to  take 
his  measure.  He  is  twice  as  big  as  a 
house  cat,  with  round  head  and  big,  ex- 
pressionless eyes  that  glare  straight  into 
yours  with  a  hard,  greenish  glitter.  His 
reddish-brown  sides  are  spotted  here 
and  there,  and  the  white  fur  of  his  belly 
is  blotched  with  black — the  better  to 
hide  himself  amid  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows. A  cat,  sure  enough,  but  unlike 
anything  of  the  kind  you  have  ever  seen 
before. 

As  you  look  and  wonder  there  is  a 
faint  sound  that  you  will  do  well  to 
heed.  The  muscles  of  his  long,  thick 
legs  are  working  nervously,  and  under 
the  motion  is  a  warning  purr — not  the 
soft  rumble  in  a  contented  tabby's 
throat,  but  the  cut  and  rip  of  ugly  big 


claws  as  they  are  un- 
sheathed viciously  upon 
the  dry  leaves.  His  stub 
tail  is  twitching — you  had 
not  noticed  it  before — but 
now  it  whips  back  and 
forth  angrily,  as  if  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
Nature  had  not  altogether 
forgotten  that  end  of  Pe- 
kompf. Whip,  whip — it  is 
a  tail — kyah !  yah  !  And 
you  jump  as  the  fierce  creature  screeches 
in  your  face. 

If  it  is  your  first  wild  cat  you  will 
hardly  know  what  to  do — to  stand  per- 
fectly quiet  is  always  best,  unless  you 
have  a  stick  or  gun  in  your  hand — and 
if  you  have  met  Pekompf  many  times 
before,  you  are  quite  as  uncertain  what 
he  will  do  this  time.  Most  wild  crea- 
tures, however  herce,  prefer  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  will  respect  the 
same  sentiment  m  you.  But  when  you 
stumble  upon  a  wild  cat  you  are  never 
sure  of  his  next  move.  That  is  because 
he  is  a  slinking,  treacherous  creature, 
like  all  cats,  and  never  quite  knows  how 
best  to  meet  you.  He  suspects  you 
unreasonably,  because  he  knows  you 
suspect  him  with  reason.  Generally  he 
slinks  away  or  leaps  suddenly  for  cover, 
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according  to  the  method  of  your  ap- 
proach. But,  tho  smaller,  he  is  natural- 
ly more  savage  than  either  the  Canada 
lynx  or  the  panther,  and  sometimes  he 
crouches  and  snarls  in  your  face,  or 
even  jumps  for  your  chest  at 'the  first 
movement. 

Once,  to  my  knowledge,  he  fell  like 
a  fury  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who 
was  hurrying  homeward  through  the 
twilight,  and  who  happened  to  stop  un- 
awares under  the  tree  where  Pekompf 
was  watching  the  runways.  The  man 
had  no  idea  that  a  wild  cat  was  near; 
and  he  probably  never  would  have 
known  had  he  gone  steadily  on  his  way. 
As  he  told  me  afterward,  he  felt  a  sud- 
den alarm  and  stopped  to  listen.  The 
moment  he  did  so  the  savage  creature 
above  him  thought  himself  discovered 
and  leapt  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
There  was  a  pounce,  a  screech,  a  rip- 
ping of  cloth,  a  wild  yell  for  help ;  then 
the  answering  shout  and  rush  of  two 
woodsmen  with  their  axes.  And  that 
night  Pekompf's  skin  was  nailed  to  the 
barn  door  to  dry  in  the  sun  before  be- 
ing tanned  and  made  up  into  a  muff 
for  the  woodsman's  little  girl  to  warm 
her  fingers  withal  in  the  bitter  winter 
weather. 

Where  civilization  has  driven  most 
of  his  fellows  away,  Pekompf  is  a  shy, 
silent  creature ;  but  where  the  farms 
are  scattered  and  the  hillsides  wild  and 
wooded,  he  is  bolder  and  more  noisy 
than  in  the  unpeopled  wilderness. 
From  the  door  of  the  charcoal  burner's 
hut  in  the  Connecticut  hills  you  may 
still  hear  him  screeching  and  fighting 
with  his  fellows  as  the  twilight  falls; 
and  the  yowling  uproar  causes  a  colder 
chill  in  your  back  than  anything  you 
will  ever  hear  in  the  wilderness.  As 
you  follow  the  trout  stream,  from  which 
the  charcoalman  daily  fills  his  kettle, 
you  may  find  Pekompf  stretched  on  a 
fallen  log  under  the  alders  glaring  in- 
tently into  the  trout  pool,  waiting,  wait- 
ing— for  what? 

It  will  take  many  seasons  of  watch- 
ing to  answer  this  natural  question 
which  every  one  who  is  a  follower  of 
the  wild  things  has  asked  himself  a 
score  of  times.  All  the  cats  have  but 
one  form  of  patience,  the  patience  of 
quiet  waiting.     Except  when  hunger- 


driven,  their  way  of  hunting  is  to  watch 
beside  the  game  paths,  or  crouch  upon 
a  big  limb  above  the  place  where  their 
game  comes  down  to  drink.  Sometimes 
they  vary  their  program  by  prowling 
blindly  through  the  woods,  singly  or  in 
pairs,  trusting  to  luck  to  blunder  upon 
their  game  ;  for  they  are  wretched  hunt- 
ers for  the  most.  Even  in  teaching  her 
3^oung  a  mother  wildcat  is  full  of  snarl- 
ing whims  and  tempers ;  but  let  a  tur- 
key gobble  far  away  in  the  woods,  let 
Musquash  dive  into  his  den  where  she 
can  see  it,  let  but  a  woodmouse  whisk 
out  of  sight  into  his  hidden  doorway — 
and  instantly  patience  returns  to  Pe- 
kompf. All  the  snarling  ill-temper  van- 
ishes. She  crouches  and  waits  and  for- 
gets all  else.  She  may  have  just  fed 
full  on  what  she  likes  best,  and  so  have 
no  desire  for  food  and  no  expectation 
of  catching  more ;  but  she  must  still 
watch,  as  if  to  reassure  herself  that  her 
eyes  are  not  deceived  and  that  Took- 
hees  is  really  there  under  the  mossy 
stone,  where  she  saw  the  scurry  of  his 
little  legs  and  heard  his  frightened 
squeak  as  he  disappeared. 

But  why  should  a  cat  watch  at  a 
trout  pool,  out  of  which  nothing  ever 
comes  to  reward  his  patience?  That 
was  a  puzzling  question  for  many 
years.  I  had  seen  Pekompf  many  times 
stretched  on  a  log  or  lying  close  to  a 
great  rock  over  the  water,  so  intent  on 
his  watching  that  he  heard  not  my  cau- 
tious approach.  Twice  from  my  canoe 
I  had  seen  Upweekis,  the  lynx,  on  the 
shore  of  a  wilderness  lake,  crouched 
among  the  weatherworn  roots  of  a 
stranded  pine,  his  great  paws  almost 
touching  the  water,  his  eyes  fixed 
with  unblinking  stare  on  the  deep 
pool  below.  And  once,  when  trout 
fishing  on  a  wild  river  just  opposite  a 
great  jam  of  logs  and  driftwood,  I  had 
stopped  casting  suddenly  with  an  un- 
canny feeling  of  being  watched  by  un- 
seen eyes  at  my  solitary  sport. 

It  is  always  well  to  heed  such  a  warn- 
ing in  the  woods.  I  looked  up  and 
down  quickly,  but  the  river  held  no  life 
above  its  hurrying  flood.  I  searched 
the  banks  carefully  and  peered  sus- 
piciously into  the  woods  behind  me ; 
but  save  for  the  dodging  of  a  winter 
wren,  who  seems  always  to  be  looking 
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for  something  that  he  has  lost  and  that 
he  does  not  want  you  to  know  about, 
the  shores  were  wild  and  still  as  if  just 
created.  I  whipped  out  my  flies  again 
— what  was  that,  just  beyond  the  little 
wavelet  where  my  Silver  Doctor  had 
fallen?  Something  moved,  curled, 
flipped  and  twisted  nervously.  It  was 
a  tail,  the  tip  end  that  cannot  be  quiet. 
And  there — an  irrepressible  chill 
trickled  over  me  as  I  made  out  the 
great  gray  outlines  and  caught  the 
gleam  of  wild  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon 
me.  Even  as  I  saw  the  thing  it  van- 
ished like  a  shadow  of  the  woods.  But 
what  was  the  panther  watching  there 
before  he  watched  me? 

The  answer  came  unexpectedly.  It 
was  in  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  in 
midsummer.  At  daybreak  I  had  come 
softly  down  the  wood  road  to  the  trout 
pool  and  stopped  to  watch  a  mink  dodg- 
ing in  and  out  along  the  shore.  When 
he  passed  out  of  sight  under  some  logs 
I  waited  quietly  for  other  Wood  Folk 
to  show  themselves.  A  slight  move- 
ment on  the  end  of  a  log — and  there  was 
Pekompf,  so  still  that  the  eye  could 
hardly  find  him,  stretching  a  paw  down 
cautiously  and  flipping  it  back  with  a 
peculiar  inward  sweep.  Again  he  did 
it,  and  I  saw  the  long  curved  claws, 
keen  as  fish  hooks,  stretched  wide  out 
of  their  sheaths.  He  was  fishing,  spear- 
ing his  prey  with  the  patience  of  an  In- 
dian ;  and  even  as  I  made  the  discovery 
there  was  a  flash  of  silver  following  the 
quick  jerk  of  his  paw,  and  Pekompf 
leapt  to  the  shore  and  crouched  over 
the  fish  that  he  had  thrown  out  of  the 
water. 

So  Pekompf  watches  the  pools,  as  he 
watches  a  squirrel's  hole,  because  he 
has  seen  game  there,  and  because  he 
likes  fish  above  everything  else  that  the 
woods  can  furnish.  But  how  often 
must  he  watch  the  big  trout  before  he 
catches  one?  Sometimes,  in  the  late 
twilight,  the  largest  fish  will  move  out 
of  the  pools  and  nose  along  the  shore 
for  food,  their  back  fins  showing  out  of 
the  shallow  water  as  they  glide  along. 
It  may  be  that  Pekompf  sometimes 
catches  them  at  this  time,  and  so  when 
he  sees  the  gleam  of  a  fish  in  the  depths 
he  crouches  where  he  is  for  a  while,  fol- 
lowing  the   irresistible   impulse   of  all 


cats  at  the  sight  of  game.  Herein  they 
differ  from  all  other  savage  beasts, 
which,  when  not  hungry,  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  smaller  animals. 

It  may  be  also  that  Pekompf's  cun- 
ning is  deeper  than  this.  Old  Noel,  a 
Micmac  hunter,  tells  me  that  both  wild 
cat  and  lynx,  whose  cunning  is  gener- 
ally the  cunning  of  stupidity,  have  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  way  of  catching 
fish.  They  will  lie  with  their  heads 
close  to  the  water,  their  paws  curved 
for  a  swoop,  their  eyes  half  shut  to  de- 
ceive the  fish,  and  their  whiskers  just 
touching  and  playing  with  the  surface. 
Their  general  color  blends  with  that  of 
their  surroundings  and  hides  them  per- 
fectly. The  trout,  noticing  the  slight 
crinkling  of  the  water  where  the  long 
whiskers  touch  it,  but  not  separating 
the  crouching  animal  from  the  log  or 
rock  on  which  he  rests,  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, as  is  their  wont  when  feeding,  and 
are  snapped  out  by  a  lightning  sweep 
of  the  paws. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  am  not 
sure.  The  raccoon  undoubtedly  catches 
crabs  and  little  fish  in  this  way;  and  I 
have  sometimes  surprised  cats — both 
wild  cats  and  Canada  lynxes,  as  well  as 
domestic  tabbies — with  their  heads 
down  close  to  the  water,  so  still  that 
they  seemed  part  of  the  log  or  rock  on 
which  they  crouched.  Once  I  tried  for 
five  minutes  to  make  a  guide  see  a  big 
lynx  that  was  lying  on  a  root  in  plain 
sight  within  thirty  yards  of  our  canoe, 
while  the  guide  assured  me  in  a  whisper 
that  he  could  see  perfectly  and  that  it 
was  only  a  stump.  Then,  hearing  us, 
the  lynx  rose,  stared,  and  leapt  for  the 
brush. 

Such  hiding  would  easily  deceive 
even  a  trout,  for  I  have  often  taken  my 
position  at  the  edge  of  a  jam  of  logs, 
and  after  lying  perfectly  still  for  ten 
minutes  have  seen  the  wary  fish  rise 
from  under- the  logs  to  investigate  a 
straw  or  twig  that  I  held  in  my  fingers, 
and  with  which  I  touched  the  water 
here  and  there,  like  an  insect  at  play. 

So  Old  Noel  is  probably  right  when 
he  says  that  Pekompf  fishes  with  his 
whiskers,  for  the  habits  of  both  fish  and 
cats  seem  to  carry  out  his  observations. 

But  deeper  than  his  cunning  is  Pe- 
kompf's  inborn  suspicion  and  his  insane 
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fury  at  being  opposed  or  cornered.  The  quietly  and  slip  away  again,  but  the 
trappers  catch  him,  as  they  catch  his  cats  would  seize  on  a  morsel  with  flash- 
big  cousin,  the  lucivee,  by  setting  a  ing  eyes,  as  if  defying  all  law  and  order, 
snare  in  the  rabbit  paths  that  he  nightly  and  would  either  growl  horribly  as  they 
follows.  Opposite  the  noose  and  at-  ate  or  else  would  slink  away  guiltily 
tached  to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  a  and,  as  I  found  out  by  followijig,  would 
pole,  which  jumps  after  the  cat  as  he  climb  the  biggest  tree  at  hand  and  eat 
starts  forward  with  the  loop  about  his  the  morsel  in  the  highest  crotch  that 
neck  Were  it  a  fox, now, he  would  back  gave  a  foothold.  And  once  pn  the 
away  out  of  the  snare,  or  lie  still  and  Maine  coast  in  November  I  saw  a  fierce 
cut  the  cord  with  his  teeth  and  so  es-  battle  in  the  tree  tops,  where  a  wild  cat 
cape.  But,  like  all  cats  when  trapped,  crouched  snarling  like  twenty  fiends, 
Pekompf  flies  into  a  blind  fury.  He  while  a  big  eagle  whirled  and  swooped 
screeches  at  the  unoflFending  stick,  over  him,  trying  to  take  away  the  game 
claws  it,  battles  with  it  and  literally  that  Pekompf  had  stolen. 
chokes  himself  in  his  rage.  Or,  if  he  be  By  far  the  most  astonishing  bit  of 
an  old  cat  and  his  cunning  a  bit  deeper,  Pekompf's  cunning  came  under  my 
he  will  go  oflf  cautiously  and  climb  the  eyes  one  summer  a  few  years  ago.  Un- 
biggest  tree  he  can  find,  with  the  un-  til  recently  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  a 
comfortable  thing  that  he  is  tied  to  unique  discovery,  but  last  summer  a 
dangling  and  clattering  behind  him.  friend  who  goes  to  Newfoundland 
When  near  the  top  he  will  leave  the  every  year  for  the  salmon  fishing  had  a 
stick  hanging  on  one  side  of  a  limb,  similar  experience  with  a  Canada  lynx, 
while  he  cunningly  climbs  down  the  It  was  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  I  was 
other,  thinking  thus  to  fool  his  dumb  trout  fishing  for  a  little  season,  and 
enemy  and  leave  him  behind.  One  of  where  I  had  no  idea  of  meeting  Pe- 
two  things  always  happens.  Either  the  kompf,  for  the  winters  are  severe  there 
stick  catches  in  the  crotch  and  Pekompf  and  the  wild  cat  is  supposed  to  leave 
hangs  himself  on  his  own  gibbet,  or  else  such  places  to  his  more  powerful  and 
it  comes  over  with  a  sudden  jerk  and  longer-legged  cousin,  the  lynx,  whose 
falls  to  the  ground,  pulling  Pekompf  feet  are  bigger  than  his  and  better  pad- 
with  it  and  generally  killing  him  in  the  ded  for  walking  on  the  snow.  But  to 
fall.  my  surprise  Pekompf  was  there,  bigger, 
That  Pekompf's  cunning  is  of  the  cat  fiercer  and  more  cunning  than  I  had 
kind,  suspicious  without  being  crafty  or  ever  seen  him  ;  tho  I  did  not  discover 
intelligent,  like  that  of  the  fox  or  wolf, is  this  until  after  a  long  search, 
curiously  shown  by  a  habit  which  both  I  had  fished  from  dawn  till  almost 
lynx  and  wild  cat  have  in  common —  six  o'clock  one  morning  and  had  taken 
namely,  that  of  carrying  anything  they  two  good  trout,  which  were  all  that  the 
steal  to  the  top  of  some  lofty  evergreen  stream  promised  to  yield  for  the  day. 
to  devour  it.  When  they  catch  a  rabbit  Then  I  thought  of  a  little  pond  in  the 
or  fish  fairly  themselves  they  generally  woods  over  the  mountain,  which  looked 
eat  it  on  the  spot;  but  when  they  steal  trouty  when  I  had  discovered  it,  and 
the  same  animal  from  snare  or  cache,  which,  so  far  as  I  knew,  had  never  been 
or  from  some  smaller  hunter,  the  cat  fished  with  a  fly.  Led  more  by  the  fun 
suspicion  returns — together  with  some  of  exploring  than  by  the  expectation  of 
dim  sense  of  wrong  doing,  which  all  fish,  I  started  to  tr}^  the  new  waters, 
animals  feel  more  or  less — and  they  The  climb  through  the  woods  was  a 
make  ofif  with  the  booty  and  eat  it  hard  one,  and  I  left  everything  behind, 
greedily  where  they  think  no  one  will  except  rod,  reel  and  fly  book.  My  coat 
ever  find  them.  was  hung  on  the  nearest  bush  ;  the  land- 
Once,  when  watching  for  days  under  ing  net  lay  in  the  shade  across  a  rock, 
a  fish  hawk's  nest  to  see  the  animals  the  end  of  the  handle  wedged  under  a 
that  came  in  shyly  to  eat  the  scraps  that  root,  and  I  dropped  my  two  trout  into 
the  little  fish  hawks  cast  out  when  their  that  and  covered  them  from  the  sun 
hunger  was  satisfied,  this  cat  habit  was  with  ferns  and  moss.  Then  I  started 
strikingly  manifest.  Other  animals  ofif  through  the  woods  for  the  little 
would  come  in  and  eat  what  they  found  pond. 
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When  I  came  back  empty-handed  a 
few  hours  later  trout  and  landing  net 
were  gone.  The  first  thought  naturally 
was  that  some  one  had  stolen  them,  and 
I  looked  for  the  thief's  tracks ;  but,  save 
my  own,  there  was  not  a  footprint  any- 
where beside  the  stream,  up  or  down. 
Then  I  looked  beside  the  rock  more 
carefully  and  found  bits  of  moss  and 
fish  scales  and  the  pugs  of  some  ani- 
mal, too  faint  in  the  gravel  to  make  out 
what  the  beast  was  that  made  them.  I 
followed  the  faint  traces  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  into  the  woods  till  they 
led  me  to  a  great  spruce  tree,  under 
which  every  sign  disappeared  utterly 
as  if  the  creature  had  suddenly  flown 
away,  net  and  all,  and  I  gave  up  the 
trail  without  any  idea  of  what  had 
made  it. 

For  two  weeks  that  theft  bothered 
me.  It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  my 
trout  and  net,  but  rather  the  loss  of  my 
woodcraft  on  the  trail  that  had  no  end 
which  kept  me  restless.  The  net  was 
a  large  one,  altogether  too  large  and 
heavy  for  trout  fishing.  At  the  last 
moment,  before  starting  on  my  trip,  I 
found  that  my  trout  net  was  rotten  and 
useless,  and  so  had  taken  the  only  thing 
at  hand,  a  specially  made  forty-inch  net 
which  I  had  last  used  on  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition for  collecting  specimens  from 
the  lakes  of  Northern  New  Brunswick. 
The  handle  was  long,  and  the  bow,  as 
I  had  more  than  once  tested,  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  use  instead  of  a  gafif 
for  taking  a  twenty-five  pound  salmon 
out  of  his  pool  after  he  had  been  played 
to  a  standstill ;  and  how  any  creature 
could  drag  it  oflf  through  the  woods 
without  leaving  a  plain  trail  for  my  eyes 
to  follow  puzzled  me,  and  excited  a 
most  lively  curiosity  to  know  who  he 
was  and  why  he  had  not  eaten  the  fish 
where  he  found  them.  For  a  full  week 
I  puzzled  curiously  over  the  question ; 
then  I  went  back  to  the  spot  and  tried 
in  vain  to  follow  the  faint  marks  in  the 
moss.  After  that,  whenever  I  wan- 
dered near  the  spot  I  tried  the  trail 
again,  or  circled  wider  and  wider 
through  the  woods,  hoping  to  find  the 
net  or  some  positive  sign  of  the  beast 
that  had  stolen  it. 

One  day  in  the  woods  it  occurred  to 
me  suddenly  that  while  I  had  followed 
the  trail  three  or  four  times  I  had  never 


thought  to  examine  the  tree  beneath 
which  it  ended.  At  that  thought  I  went 
to  the  big  spruce,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  were  flecks  of  bright  brown 
here  and  there  where  the  rough  outer 
shell  had  been  chipped  off.  And  there 
also,  glimmering  white,  was  a  bit  of 
dried  slime,  where  a  fish  had  rested  for 
an  instant  against  the  bark.  The  beast, 
whatever  he  was,  had  climbed  the  tree 
with  his  booty ;  and  the  discovery  was 
no  sooner  made  than  I  was  shinning  up 
eagerly  after  him. 

Near  the  tip  top  I  found  my  net,  its 
long  handle  wedged  firmly  in  between 
two  branches,  its  bow  caught  on  a  pro- 
jecting stub,  its  bag  hanging  down  over 
empty  space.  In  the  net  was  a  big 
wild  cat,  his  round  head  driven  through 
a  hole  which  he  had  bitten  in  the  bot- 
tom, the  tough  meshes  drawn  taut  as 
fiddle  strings  about  his  throat.  All  four 
legs  had  clawed  or  pushed  their  way 
through  the  mesh,  till  every  kick  and 
struggle  served  only  to  choke  him  more 
effectually. 

From  marks  I  made  out  at  last  the 
outline  of  the  story.  Pekompf  had 
found  the  fish  and  tried  to  steal  them, 
but  his  suspicions  were  roused  by  the 
queer  net  and  the  clattering  handle. 
With  true  lynx  cunning,  which  is  al- 
ways more  than  half  stupidity,  he  had 
carried  it  off  and  started  to  climb  the 
biggest  tree  he  could  find.  Near  the 
top  the  handle  had  wedged  among  the 
branches,  and  while  he  tried  to  dislodge 
it,  net  and  fish  had  swung  clear  of  the 
trunk.  In  the  bark  below  the  handle  I 
found  where  he  had  clung  to  the  tree 
boll  and  tried  to  reach  the  swinging 
trout  with  his  paw ;  and  on  a  branch 
above  the  bow  were  marks  which 
showed  where  he  had  looked  down 
longingly  at  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of 
the  net,  just  below  his  hungry  nose. 
From  this  branch  he  had  either  fallen, 
or,  morely  likely,  in  a  fit  of  blind  rage 
had  leapt  into  the  net,  which  closed 
around  him  and  held  him  more  effect- 
ually than  bars  of  iron. 

That  was  all  that  one  could  be  sure 
about.  But  here  and  there,  in  a  torn 
mesh,  or  a  tuft  of  fur,  or  the  rip  of  a 
claw  against  a  swaying  twig,  were  the 
marks  of  a  struggle  whose  s?i.vage  in- 
tensity one  could  only  imagine. 

Stamford,  Conn 
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Angling" 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that 
angHng,  from  tlie  days  of  pious  old 
Izaak  Walton  down,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  good  literature. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  in  that  brave 
fisherman's  words  than  he  meant,  when 
he  avowed  that  "  angling  is  somewhat 
like  poetry,  men  are  to  be  born  so;" 
perhaps  the  angler,  too,  is  by  virtue  of 
h.is  art  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  poet  and  apt  to  transmute 
the  pleasant  meditations  of  his 
business  into  artful  language. 
He  must  be  a  callous  fisher- 
man, indeed,  who  does  not  feel 
powerfully  the  incentives  of 
nature  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing when  he  goes  out  upon 
stream  or  lake  and  beholds  the 
gray  gleam  of  the  water  slowly 
burning  to  a  brighter  hue.  To 
the  present  writer  as  he  read 
Dr.  Henshall's  pages,*  the 
m.emory  of  many  such  a  dawn 
came  back,  with  all  the  wild 
delight  of  a  schoolboy's  es- 
cape from  city  streets  to  the 
world  of  whistling  blackbird 
and  moaning  dove.  And  there 
were  other  pleasures  not  to  be 
expected  or  often  found.  Shall 
he  forget  the  day  when,  as  the 
fish  (Dr.  Henshall's  beloved 
black-bass)  failed  to  bite,  he 
climbed  with  an  older  com- 
panion up  the  steep  hills  bor- 
dering the  stream  and  opened 
an  ancient  Indian  grave?  The 
companion  was  a  dentist,  and 
was  interested  in  collecting  a 
complete  set  of  these  savage 
teeth  (horrid  thought!),  but  to 
the  boy  the  afternoon  was  re- 
plete with  epic  adventure.  Angling,  no 
doubt,  is  like  riding;  a  man  shall  never 
thoroughly  enjoy  or  understand  the  art 
unless  he  is  initiated  into  it  in  his  ten- 
der years. 

*  Bass,  Pike,  Perch  and  Others.  By  James 
A.  Henshall,  M.D.  [The  American  Sportsman's 
Library.l  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2.00 
net. 


That  the  author  of  this  treatise  is 
not  blind  to  the  part  which  natural 
beauty  plays  in  the  fisherman's  joy 
may  be  gathered  from  many  a  page. 
Even  his  pronounced  partiality  for  the 
black-bass  is  due  in  measure  to  the 
charm  of  that  fish's  haunts. 

"  Not  in  the  silent  and  solemn  solitudes  of 
the  primeval  forests,"  he  writes,  "  where  ani- 
mated Nature  is  evidenced  mainly  in  swarms 


1  he   Mfiscalonge   or   the    Weeds 
From  "  Bass,  Pike,  Perch  and  Others  " 

of  gnats,  black-flies  and  mosquitoes ;  nor  under 
the  shadows  of  grand  and  lofty  mountains, 
guarded  by  serried  ranks  of  pines  and  firs,  but 
whose  somber  depths  are  void  of  feathered 
songsters.  However  grand,  sublime  and  im- 
pressive such  scenes  truly  are,  they  do  not 
appeal  profoundly  to  the  angler.  He  must 
have  life,  motion,  sound.  He  courts  Nature  in 
her   more   communicative    moods,    and    in   the 
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haunts  of  the  black-bass  his  desires  are  real- 
ized. Wading  down  the  rippling  stream,  cast- 
ing his  flies  hither  and  yon,  alert  for  the  re- 
sponsive tug," — so  amid  the  quiet  charms  of 
a  homely  country  with  the  sweet  applause  of 
birds  in  the  air  about  him,  he  pursues  his  genial 
sport. 

We  are  glad  Dr.  Henshall  lauds  the 
black-bass  so  valiantly.  But  his  par- 
tiality does  not  exclude  other  fish.  In- 
deed his  treatise  embraces  all  the  game 
tishes  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  the  salmons 
and  trouts,  and  the  tarpon,  jewfish,  and 
other  fishes  of  large  size.  The  Big 
Game  Fishes  of  the  country  are  re- 
served for  another  volume  of  the  series, 
written  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder.* 
To  many  readers  and  fishermen,  no 
doubt  J\Ir.  Holder's  articles  on  the  tar- 
pon, the  tuna,  the  bluefish  and  the  other 
great  swimmers  of  the  deep,  with  the 
wilder  scenes  of  surf  and  open  sea,  will 
appeal  more  than  the  tale  of  quieter  in- 
land sports.  Certainly  his  book  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  its  companion  in 
knowledge  and  art.  As  for  the  form  of 
the  books,  they  follow  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, mingling  scientific  descrip- 
tion with  practical  instruction  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  We  commend 
them  heartily  to  all  except  those  ultra 
sentimental  or  ultra  cynical  persons 
who  think  of  the  art  and  its  most  fa- 
mous advocate  as  did  Byron : 

"  And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  says : 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should    have    a    hook,    and    a    small    trout    to 
pull  it." 

The  art,  you  see,  inspires  good  verse 
even  in  its  enemies.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  same  poet's  prose :  "  The 
crudest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest 
of  pretended  sports.  They  may  talk 
about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the 
angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  fish. 
.  .  .  No  angler  can  be  a  good  man." 
It  were  better,  however,  to  close  with 
the  words  of  the  "  old,  cruel  coxcomb  " 
himself:  ''The  primitive  Christians, 
who  were,  as  most  anglers  are,  quiet 
men,  and  followers  of  peace." — There 
is  a  lis  judicanda  to  be  settled  according 
to  the  reader's  own  taste. 

*  Thk  Big  Game  Flshrs  of  titic  T\vni:.)  Stvtfs 
Ity  Charles  Frederick  Holder.      The  same. 


His  Daughter  First 

Alas  for  fame!  When  Professor 
Hardy's  novel,  "  The  Wind  of  Destiny," 
appeared  in  1886,  it  was  greeted  by  the 
critics  with  almost  unanimous  praise ;  it 
was  mightily  cried  up  by  the  reading 
public ;  it  seemed  to  the  present  reviewer, 
who  was  then  an  editor  of  a  college 
journal,  one  of  the  best  stories  he  had 
read  during  his  undergraduate  career, 
and  to-day  it  still  remains  for  him  Mr. 
Hardy's  masterpiece,  and  a  work  of  high 
artistic  merit.  This  latest  work'*"  by  the 
same  author  is  beino-  advertised  as  onlv 
a  great  modern  publishing  house  can 
advertise ;  it  has  already  been  widely 
read,  both  as  a  serial  and  as  a  complete 
novel ;  it  has  been  reviewed  in  many 
prominent  journals,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed  that  His  Daughter 
First  is  a  sequel  to  "  The  Wind  of 
Destiny,"  containing  the  same  characters 
one  generation  farther  along. 

It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
memory  of  the  many  men  and  women 
who  read  the  former  book  should  be  so 
short,  and  it  argues  ill  for  the  permanent 
reputation  of  either  the  author  or  any 
of  his  stories.  "  The  Wind  of  Destiny  " 
was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  work 
of  art ;  it  was  admirably  constructed,  the 
characters  all  developed  naturally,  and 
the  tragic  ending  was  all  the  more  im- 
pressive because  so  inevitable.  Possibly 
the  tragic  ending  is  what  has  failed  to 
keep  it  alive ;  for  novel  readers  are  de- 
termined to  forget  unpleasant  things  in 
art,  just  as  they  forget  them  in  life.  His 
Daughter  First  is  one  the  best  American 
books  of  the  present  year,  tho  it  is  hardly 
equal — in  this  respect  resembling  most 
sequels — to  its  predecessor.  But  it  ends 
happily  for  all  characters  save  one,  and 
as  she  is  only  a  governess,  her  wo  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  general  rejoicing  at 
the  close.  Furthermore,  she  is  presented 
with  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  sea-sickness  will  be  a  remedy 
for  heartache.  Mr.  Hardy  delights  in 
throwing  his  readers  ofif  the  track  by 
showing  that  the  first  impressions  one 
has  of  his  characters  are  apt  to  be  false. 
The  very  title  of  the  book  makes  one  be- 
lieve that  Jack  Temple,  our  old  friend  in 
"  The  Wind  of  Destiny,"  is  to  be  ruth- 

*  His  Daughter  First.     By  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy      Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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lessly  sacrificed  for  his  selfish  daughter, 
just  as  in  the  former  book  he  was  sacri- 
iiced  for  his  selfish  wife ;  the  result  is 
quite  otherwise.  Mr.  Heald,  the  specu- 
lator in  skyrocket  stocks,  who  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  hero  and  the  situa- 
tions in  the  late  Harold  Frederic's  "  The 
Market  Place,"  seems  in  every  respect  a 
rascal,  both  in  affairs  of  money  and  af- 
fairs of  the  heart ;  but  at  the  very  end 
the  author  suddenly  seems  to  love  him, 
for  he  marries  the  millionaire's  daugh- 
ter, and  the  millionaire — who  ought  to 
be  and  probably  is  thankful  to  be  relieved 
of  the  care  of  said  daughter — shows  his 
appreciation  of  the  situation  as  only  mil- 
lionaires can  afford  to  do.  The  daughter 
turns  out  to  be  a  much  better  girl  than 
any  of  her  friends  believed  to  be  possi- 
ble, and  we  wish  that  Mr.  Hardy  would 
now  write  a  sequel  to  this  story,  giving 
us  a  picture  of  her  married  life,  which 
we  cannot  help  feeling  will  be  more  in- 
teresting to  watch  than  ordinary  connu- 
bial bliss. 

Perhaps  the  best  character  in  the  book 
is  the  wonderful  step-mother  of  Mar- 
garet Frazer,  whose  love  affair  is  begun 
and  happily  ended  before  we  are  very 
deep  into  the  course  of  the  plot.  She  is 
a  devotee  of  solitaire  and  a  cigaret 
fiend ;  she  has  even  a  far  worse  habit,  that 
of  speaking  the  truth  on  all  occasions ; 
her  appearance  is  so  formidable  that  she 
would  seem  to  be  an  ideally  bad  mother- 
in-law.  Mr.  Hardy  once  more  shows  the 
reader  the  danger  of  a  snap  judgment. 
This  terrible  creature  is  an  angel — she 
is  more  than  that.  She  is  the  dea  ex 
rnachina,  who  gets  all  three  pairs  of  lovers 
happily  married,  and  carries  off  the 
humiliated  governess  to  Europe.  She 
is  a  dear  old  thing,  with  an  X-ray  in 
each  eye. 

In  short,  the  book  leaves  one  in  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  seems  to 
prove  that  people  are  not  nearly  so  bad 
or  so  dangerous  as  we  think.  We  finally 
like  everybody,  with  one  exception. 
Curiously  enough,  the  exception  is  a 
college  professor.  As  Mr.  Hardy,  be- 
fore his  literary  and  diplomatic  career, 
was  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Dart- 
mouth— and  an  exceedingly  popular  man 
with  the  students — is  it  to  be  presumed 
that  the  pedant  in  these  pages  is  a  por- 
trait?   Has  Mr.  Hardy  taken  this  v^ay 


to  get  even  with  an  unpleasant  colleague, 
or  does  he  like  to  ridicule  his  former 
profession?  At  all  events,  the  professor 
in  this  book  is  the  only  character  that 
leaves  a  hearty  desire  in  the  reader's 
breast  never  to  meet  him  again. 

The  best  thing  to  say  of  this  novel  is 
that  it  is  a  story — only  a  story.  We 
have  so  many  didactic  tracts  thinly  dis- 
guised in  a  novel's — not  a  novel — garb, 
that  a  work  of  fiction  with  no  aim  but 
to  tell  a  story  and  tell  it  artistically  is 
like  a  breath  of  pure  air.  This  is  not  a 
Socialistic,  nor  a  religious,  nor  a  scien- 
tific novel ;  it  does  not  deal  with  labor 
unions,  nor  with  street  car  strikes ;  in 
the  language  of  the  great  Richardson,  its 
subject  is  simply  "  love  and  nonsense, 
men  and  women."  No  reader  will  ever 
outgrow  such  a  topic,  and  no  topic  is 
more  worthy  of  the  highest  skill  and  art 
a  writer  can  employ.  Mr.  Hardy's  style 
and  method  are  both  good,  and  his  book 
shows  qualities  of  mind  a^d  heart  that 
place  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  liv- 
ing writers. 

Wild  Life  of  Other  Days 

The  birds  and  beasts  which  the  vaca- 
tionist will  find  on  his  annual  journey 
to  nature  are  but  poor  things,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  strange  forms 
which  once  roamed  the  earth  and  air. 
Some  of  them,  moreover,  were  still  to 
be  found  not  so  many  years  ago.  The 
mastodon,  which  had  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness for  the  lowlands  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  may  well  have  been  con- 
temporary with  primeval  man  ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  hunting  parties 
from  some  primitive  settlement  on 
Manhattan  Island  may  have  chased  the 
great  beast  up  and  down  the  post- 
glacial plains  within  a  radius  now  tra- 
versed daily  by  thousands  of  Gotham's 
commuters. 

Mr.  Lucas,  in  his  recent  work,*  in- 
vades the  same  territory  covered  in  his 
"  Animals  of  the  Past."  But  the  sub- 
ject is  so  freshly  and  entertainingly 
treated  that  no  one  can  object  to  the 
repetitions.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  mod- 
ern writer  can  make  paleontology  more 

•  Animals  Before  Man  in  North  America. 
By  Frederic  A.  Lucas.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ft 
Co.     $1.25  net. 
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interesting  to  the  average  reader.  To 
paraphase  the  common  judgment  on 
Green's  **  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,"  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Lucas's 
work  is  scientific  enough  for  scholars 
and  popular  enough  for  school  boys. 
He  is  careful  at  all  times  to  keep  well 
within  the  limits  of  demonstrated  fact, 
with  all  the  qualifications  of  statement 
which  the  doing  so  requires  ;  and  yet  he 
contrives  to  give  a  vividity  and  charm 
to  his  narration  which  make  it  read 
like  a  story. 

The  paleontological  periods  and  eras 
and  the  geological  series  and  stages  are 
explained ;  the  conditions  under  which 
fossils  are  formed  are  related,  and  a  run- 
ning commentary  is  made  on  the  va- 
rious forms  of  life  which  the  rocks  re- 
veal to  us,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
There  are  several  illustrations,  too,  in- 
cluding the  restoration  of  the  mastodon, 
the  original  drawing  of  which,  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Gleeson,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

Could  the  huntsman  now  planning 
his  vacation  transplant  himself  back  to 
Pliocene  days  or  even  to  the  later  post- 
glacial times,  he  would  find  game  well 


worth  the  hunting.  The  protracted  hot 
spells  of  the  Pliocene  brought  the  great 
ground  sloths  as  far  North  as  Ohio, 
and  even  Oregon.  The  largest  of  these, 
the  Megatherium,  would  have  fright- 
ened most  hunters  out  of  their  wits,  and 
even  the  Megalonyx  or  the  Mylodon, 
despite  their  comparative  harmlessness, 
would  have  caused  a  painful  shiver. 
The  saber-toothed  tiger,  a  most  formi- 
dable beast,  was  common ;  the  grizzly, 
brown  and  black  bears  were  numer- 
ous, and  in  the  further  north  were  the 
wide-horned  bison,  the  moose-elk  (Cer- 
valces),  the  mammoth  and  the  masto- 
don. The  cooler  temperature  of  the 
Pleistocene  brought  the  Northern  ani- 
mals further  South,  the  mammoth  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  great  ice  sheet, 
and  the  mastodon  more  southerly  yet. 
It  was  probably  as  the  ice  sheet  re- 
treated that  the  last  named  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
How  the  mastodon  became  extinct 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  practical 
extinction  of  the  bison  m  our  own  day 
gives  us  no  light  on  the  older  problem  , 
for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  primitive 
man  could  have  been  the  cause.     The 


The  Mastodon 
From  '•  Animals  Before  Man."     Copyright,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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meadows  of  Ulster  and  Orange  coun- 
ties, New  York,  which  in  post-glacial 
times  were  a  series  of  bogs  and  swamps, 
reveal  to  us  the  manner  in  which  many 
of  these  animals  found  their  death,  but 
not  how  the  entire  species  was  extermi- 
nated. Equally  a  matter  for  wonder 
is  the  passing  away  of  the  American 
horse.  Fom  his  Eocene  ancestor,  the 
Hyracotherium,  down  to  the  well  de- 
veloped Equus  Excelsus  of  Pleistocene 
times,  the  horse  family  flourished  on 
this  continent.  Then  it  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  no  member  of  it  was 
again  seen  until  the  advent  of  the  Span- 
ish cavalry. 

In  a  brief  appendix  Mr.  Lucas  ad- 
vises his  readers  what  works  on  the 
general  subject  may  be  profitably  read, 
and  what  American  museums  may  be 
sought  for  particular  collections  of 
fossils. 

Our  Northern  Shrubs,  and  How  to  Identify 
Them.  A  Handbook  for  the  Nature  Lover. 
By  Harriet  L.  Keeler.  With  205  plates 
from  photographs  and  35  drawings.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  #2.00  net. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines  oT  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  Il- 
lustrated.    The  same.     ^1.50. 

If  nature  study  is  being  driven  from 
our  colleges,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
microscope  and  cross-sections  are  un- 
happily taking  its  place,  it  still  holds  the 
intelligence  of  the  wiser  multitudes  who 
sensibly  prefer  natural  history  to  biology. 
Indeed  the  study  of  plants  and  trees  is 
now  made  almost  too  easy  for  the 
amateur.  We  notice  the  labored  inven- 
tion of  an  English  name  for  every  plant 
which  colloquial  English  had  left  un- 
named, and  for  which  the  botanical  name 
was  just  as  easy.  Of  these  two  books 
Miss  Keeler's  volume  does  not  disdain 
the  scientific  classification.  For  nearly 
every  shrub  to  be  found  in  its  geograph- 
ical limits  it  gives  an  admirable  full  page 
picture  after  a  photograph,  and  we  are 
surprised  at  the  botanical  enterprise  that 
was  able  to  collect  them.  Each  shrub 
is  fully  described,  and  a  better  handbook 
could  hardly  be  offered  to  the  student 
who  would  profitably  employ  a  summer 
vacation.  Mr.  Parkhurst's  volume  in- 
cludes trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  the 
vines  embrace  herbaceous  as  well  as 
shrubby  plants,    which   makes   a    rather 


extensive  plan.  Nearly  half  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  a  series  of  "  walks  " 
about  Central  Park,  describing,  with 
quite  too  much  sentimentality,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  to  be  found  there.  When 
the  author  comes  down  to  business,  on 
page  179,  he  gives  us  a  classification  on 
the  basis  of  the  shape  of  leaves  that  is 
quite  as  convenient  as  that  by  color  of 
the  flowers,  which  has  proved  popular. 
The  value  of  the  volume  consists  in  its 
outline  drawings  of  the  leaves  of  the 
various  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  This  is 
very  convenient  for  identification,  as  they 
are  so  often  found  not  in  flower.  The 
descriptions  are  necessarily  short,  five  or 
six  on  a  page,  but  the  book  will  be  a  real 
help  to  the  unscientific  wanderer  who 
only  wants  to  play  at  nature  study. 

Earth's  Enigmas     By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  ;^i.5o. 

Only  three  of  these  stories  are  new, 
but  they  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  the  volume,  and,  indeed,  all  of  Mr. 
Roberts's  work  is  worthy  of  republica- 
tion. Throughout  the  volume  runs  that 
subtle  questioning  of  the  cruel,  preda- 
tory side  of  nature  which  suggests  the 
general  title  of  the  book.  In  certain 
cases  it  is  the  picture  of  savage  nature 
ravening  for  food — for  death  to  preserve 
life;  it  others  it  is  the  secret  symbolism 
of  woods  and  waters  prophesying  of 
evils  and  misadventures  to  come.  All 
this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roberts  is  either  pessimistic  or  morbid 
— it  is  nature  in  his  books  after  all, 
wholesome  in  her  cruel  moods  as  in  her 
tender. 


The  Story  of  a    Bird    Lover.     By   W.   E.    D. 

Scott.    New  York:  The  Outlook  Company, 
$1.50. 

During  his  Harvard  undergraduate 
days  Mr.  Scott  was  a  pupil  of  Louis 
Agassiz.  Since  then  his  comprehensive 
work  entitled  "  Bird  Studies,"  which 
deals  with  the  land  birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,  and  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  proceedings  of  various 
learned  societies  and  to  the  pages  of 
scientific  journals,  have  won  him  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  bird  life  in  America. 
The  present  book,  altho  autobiographical 
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in  form,  is  a  record  of  the  development 
of  his  Hfe's  work  rather  than  an  intimate 
revelation    of    the   author's    personality. 
The   naturalist   makes   of   the   reader   a 
companion  in  his  field  work,  introducing 
him  to  many  picturesque  features  of  the 
avifauna  of  the  country  from  New  Jer- 
sey southward  to  Flor- 
ida, and  thence  to  the 
desert  of  Arizona.     It 
is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
regret   that   Mr.    Scott 
does     not     more     fre- 
quently   digress    from 
his    narrative    to    gen- 
eralize.  When  he  does, 
it  is  to  stimulate  inter- 
est at  once,  as  when  he 
calls    attention    to    the 
many     reversions     t  o 
ancestral  habits  notice- 
able in   the   song  bird 
group,  which  stands  at 
the  summit  of  develop- 
ment  in   bird   life;   or 
when  he  offers  the  im- 
portant   theory    that 
Brewster's    warbler   is 
actually  a  new  species 
that   has   become   dif- 
ferentiated  only   with- 
in the  last  fifty  years. 
The  statement  that  the 
purple    martin    breeds 
"  as  far  north  as  Con- 
necticut,    or    even 
Massachusetts,  but  only 
very  locally,"  puts  too  narrow  a  limit  to 
the  northward  range  of  this  bird.     The 
purple  martin   breeds   freely   in  the   St. 
John   River   valley,   in   the   province   of 
New   Brunswick,   Canada. 

With    the    Trees.      By    Maud    Going.     New 
York  :    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  $i.oo. 

Such  chapter  headings  as  "  When  the 
Sap  Stirs,"  "  In  the  Sweet  o'  the  year," 
"  Tryst  with  Spring,"  ''  In  the  Water- 
side Woods,"  and  "  The  Mellowing 
Year,"  are  an  index  to  the  pleasant  qual- 
ity that  pervades  this  book  from  cover  to 
cover.  Tho  formally  divided  into  chap- 
ters, it  is  in  effect  a  series  of  essays  in 
which  Miss  Going,through  the  medium  of 
a  light  and  easy  prose  style,  puts  before 
us  a  fund  of  varied  information.  With 
the  Trees  belongs  to  that  class  of  nature 


study  literature  which  aims  to  clothe 
scientific  accuracy  of  fact  in  fitting 
raiment  of  esthetic  suggestion  and  as- 
sociation. A  few  necessary  technical 
statements,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
readers  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is 
more  romantic  than  scientific,  are  wisely 


A  White  Cedar  of  the  Coast 
From  "  With  the  Trees  " 

confined  to  a  preliminary  chapter.  The 
body  of  the  book  remains  a  pot-pourri 
of  well  assimilated  botanical  knowledge 
and  quaint  literary  allusion. 

Athletics  and  Out  Door  Sports  for  Women. 
Edited  by  Lucille  E.  Hill.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50. 

The  subject  of  Athletics  and  Out  Door 
Sports  for  Women  is  here  carefully  and 
authoritatively  considered,  each  subject 
having  been  separately  treated  by  a 
special  writer  who  is  particularly  fitted 
to  consider  the  theme  written  upon. 
There  are  sixteen  chapters,  which  in- 
clude Physical  Training  at  Home,  Gym- 
nasium Work,  Cross  Country  Walking, 
Swimming,  Rowing,  Running,  and  other 
forms  of  Athletics,  Fencing,  Basket  Ball, 
Field  Hockey,  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf,  Bowl- 
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ing,  Skating,  Equestrianism  and  Dancing, 
both  esthetic  and  social.  The  growing 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
athletics,  in  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, is  strikingly  manifested  by  the 
publication  of  the  volume.  The  time 
when  athletics  were  reserved  exclusively 
for  boys  and  men  has  long  since  gone 
by,  and  we  have  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  athletics  have  a  place  in  the 
training  and  equipment  of  girls  and 
women  quite  as  much  as  in  the  case  of 
their  brothers.  One  point  deserves  spe- 
cial commendation.  The  general  editor 
and  the  special  writers  recognize,  what 
for  a  while  was  obscured  by  new  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  exercise  of  women  must 
ciiffer  essentially  from  that  of  men  in  its 
degree  of  violence.  It  is  probably  true  that 
very  many  women  to-day  are  suffering- 
bodily  ill  health  from  a  mistaken  zeal  in 
overdoing  their  exercise.  Such  overex- 
ertion is  even  more  dangerous  than  neg- 


A  Correct  Dive 
From  "  Athletic  Sports  for  Women 

lect  of  exercise  altogether.  The  author 
of  the  paper  on  Swimming  makes  an 
interesting  statement  when  he  says  that 
the  average  girl  masters  the  art  of  Swim- 
ming more  quickly  than  does  the  aver- 
age boy. 

Cap'n  Simeon's  Store.    By  George  S.  Wasson. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

When  a  number  of  weather-beaten  old 
sea-dogs  gather  about  the  glowing  stove 


in  the  village  store  to  lounge  and  loaf 
and  "  reminisce,"  the  yarns  they  spin  are 
apt  to  be  worth  hearing.  At  least  such 
is  the  case  with  the  netful  Mr.  Wasson 
has  hauled  in  for  us  from  the  depth  of 
his  experience,  and  whoever  has  a  taste 
for  salt  spray  and  human  nature  mixed 
will  find  it  here  in  generous  measure. 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United 
States.  By  Florence  Merriam  Bailey. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^3.50 
net. 

How  to  Attract    the    Birds.     By  Nelije  Blan 

chan.      New   York:    Doubleday,   Page   & 

Co.,  ^1.35  net. 
True  Bird  Stories.     By  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

Boston:    Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Co.,   ;^i.oo 

net. 

My  Woodland  Intimates.  By  Effie  Bignell. 
New  York:  Ihe  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
i^i.oo  net. 

This  Handbook   of  Birds,  which   we 
place  first  in  our  list,  explains  itself.     It 
is   a   manual,    after   the 
style    of    the    ordinary 
botanical    guide,    p  r  e  - 
pared  for  identifying  the 
birds    of    our    Western 
States  by  measurement, 
appearance,   and   habits. 
It  is  well  arranged  and 
fully   illustrated.      How 
to  Attract  the  Birds  is, 
as   the   name   indicates, 
concerned    primarily 
with  the  means  of  do- 
mesticating   birds    in 
gardens    and    the    like. 
The  book  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  subject, 
however,  but  includes  a 
good  deal  of  nature  lore 
and    general    bird    talk. 
True  Bird  Stories  con- 
tains  thirty-four  stories 
from  Mrs.  Miller's  note 
books,  told  in  her  pleasant  style.     The 
narrative   carries   us   from   the  author's 
bird  room  "  to  the  wilder  creatures  of 
out-of-doors    and    back    again.       Mrs. 
Bignell's    Woodland  Intimates   embrace 
trees  and  furry  things  as  well  as  birds; 
but  her  feathered  friends  are  predomi- 
nant enough  to  class  the  volume  with 
the  other  bird  books.     Like  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler's stories,  the  chapters  form  admirable 
vacation  reading. 
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The  Confiscation  of  John   Chandler's  Estate.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.     By  Charles  Hol- 

By   Andrew   McFarland   Davis.     Boston:  royd.      Imported    by    Charles    Scribners 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^3  00  net.  Sons,  New  York.     ;^2.oo  net. 

One  of  the   curious  but  easily  ex-  There  has   been  a   feehng,   since  the 

plainable  results  of  time  is  the  changed  appearance  of  Symond's  life  of  Michael 

manner  adopted  by  historians  of  the  Angelo,  that  the  copious  bibliography  on 


present  day  toward  the  old  royalists  of 
revolutionary  fame.  To  compare  the 
scathing  satire  of  Freneau,  let  us  say, 
with  the  mild,  if  not  laudatory,  atti- 
tude  of   recent  writers   toward   those 


that  artist  was  about  complete.  It  is, 
therefore,  something  of  a  surprise  to 
find  a  new  book  worth  adding  to  so 
famous  a  library.  Not  the  least  attractive 
feature   of    Charles   Holroyd's    work   is 


vanquished  gentlemen  is  to  receive  a  his  quaint  and  beautiful  translation   of 

striking  lesson  in  tolerance.     So  it  hap-  Condivi's  life  of  his  great  master,  and 

pens  that  the  present  excellent  mono-  of    Francisco    D'Ollanda's    dialogs,    on 

graph    on    the    mishaps    of    a    distin-  painting,  between  Michael  Angelo,  Vit- 


guished  loyalist  of 
Worcester  falls  in 
well  with  the  cur- 
rent. The  first  John 
of  the  Chandler 
family  settled  in 
Woodstock,  then  a 
part  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  there 
prospered ;  the  sec- 
ond of  the  name 
moved  to  Wor- 
cester, where  he 
prospered  more 
abundantly  and  be- 
came a  notable  man 
in  a  way.  The 
fourth  John  was 
living  in  the  family 
homestead  in  ease 
and  honor  when 
the  bitter  disputes 
between      loyalists 
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toria  Colonna,  M. 
Lactancio  and  him- 
self. These  inter- 
esting MSS.  have 
been  freely  used  by 
historians,  but  are 
now,  for  the  first 
time,  given  to  the 
public  in  complete 
translations.  Be- 
sides these  valuable 
translations,  M  r  . 
Holroyd's  book  has 
the  great  merit  of 
containing  in  a 
small,  convenient 
form  all  that  the 
general  public  or 
ordinary  student 
can  learn  from  an- 
other's observation 
of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  greatest 


and  patriots  broke  out  and,  finding  him  sculptor  of  modern  times,  the  50  plates 

stalwart   on   the   losing   side,    crushed  which  illustrate  his  painting  and  sculp- 

him.  He  fled  to  Boston,  anil  from  there  ture  greatly  aiding  the  study  of  the  art- 

to  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year  ist's  style.   The  author's  estimate  of  the 

1800,  a  lonely  and,  to  judge  from  his  almost  inestimable  value  of  MichaelAn- 

portrait,  a  saddened  old  man.     He  left  gelo's  work    is  generally  very  just.     In 

behind  him  sixteen  children,  who  have  his  admiration  of  the  titanic  genius  of 

given  to  the  country  more  than  one  the  artist,  however,   Mr.  Holroyd  does 

prominent  citizen — the  historian  Ban-  not  seem  to  comprehend  his  contribution 

croft,  to  mention  no  other.     The  pres-  to  the  decay  of  Italian  art.     For  altho 

ent  work  consists  of  a  series  of  chap-  the  ebb  of  the  tide  was  actually  stayed 

ters  on  the  life  and  fortunes  of  John  to  a  degree  by  the  power  of  this  one 

Chandler,  followed  by  Appendixes  con-  man,  yet  when  his  strong  arm  weakened 

taining  all  the  documents  in  the  case,  the    ruin    was    more   complete,    because 

The    most    important    feature    of    the  Michael  Angelo  knowingly  and  willfully 

book  to  the  historical  student  is  the  exaggerated  the  unessential    details    of 

full  information  here  brought  together  his  figures  that  he  might  force  into  them 

showing  the  legal  steps  by  which  the  an  undue  poignancy  of  spiritual  expres- 

loyalist  estates  were  confiscated.  sion. 


EDITORIALS 

The    Postal    Ser\^ice    Frauds  Public  prints  tliat  he  was  unfit  to  hold 

office.  Barrett,  his  relative,  served  lon^- 
It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  enough  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  law  di- 
for  an  Executive  Department  at  Wash-  vision  and  then  retired  to  become  counsel 
ington  to  cleanse  itself,  after  its  most  im-  for  speculative  companies  that  were  in 
portant  bureaus  have  been  given  over  to  danger  of  being  forbidden  to  use  the 
extravagance  and  corruption,  unless  new  mails.  Miller,  brought  from  Indiana  by 
men  of  the  right  kind  are  placed  in  com-  Tyner,  accepted  a  small  salary  because,  as 
mand.  In  Brady's  time  the  work  of  re-  he  told  Ryan,  he  thought  there  were 
form  in  the  postal  service  followed  the  "  trimmings  "  with  it.  He  remained  in 
appointment  of  Postmaster-General  the  service  because  he  could  make  de- 
Thomas  L.  James,  who  had  the  aid  of  cisions  and  sell  them  for  $4,500  apiece, 
faithful  subordinates  and  the  support  of  Who  appointed  Tyner  we  do  not  know ; 
a  President  who  said :  "  Cut  the  ulcer  to  Mr.  Payne  had  the  credit  of  removing 
the  bone."  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  certainly  him,  but  not  until  Tyner's  relations  had 
not  less  hostile  than  Mr.  Garfield  was  to  taken  away  the  contents  of  his  safe, 
fraud  and  jobbery  of  all  kinds  in  the  pub-  Machen  and  Beavers  were  nominally 
lie  service,  but  he  was  less  fortunate  in  subordinates  of  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
his  selection  of  a  Postmaster-General.  It  master-General,  but  Mr.  Wynne,  after 
is  true  that  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Payne  at  coming  into  the  Department,  soon  found 
the  present  time  leaves  nothing  to  be  de-  that  they  were  accustomed  to  recognize 
sired,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  began  no  master.  Their  two  bureaus — Free 
the  work  of  purification  or  that  the  in-  Delivery  and  Salaries  and  Allowances — 
vestigation  in  its  early  stages  had  his  expended  a  very  large  part  of  the  De- 
warm  and  earnest  support.  Credit  for  partment's  $130,000,000  of  annual  re- 
what  has  been  done  should  be  appor-  ceipts.  A  few  days  after  the  beginning 
tioned  between  First  Assistant  Wynne,  of  the  investigation  Beavers  resigned ; 
the  tireless  pursuer  of  Machen  and  Ty-  Machen  remained  until  he  was  suspended, 
ner,  and  Fourth  Assistant  Bristow,  the  and  now  he  is  under  arrest  for  receiving 
patient  and  merciless  investigator  who  $18,000  in  bribes.  They  were  encour- 
brought  Neely  and  Rathbone  to  punish-  aged  to  make  extravagant  expenditures 
ment.  by  the  requests  and  the  support  of  mem- 
Less  than  three  months  of  inquiry  have  bers  of  Congress,  in  whose  districts  the 
yielded  substantial  results.  The  law  di-  demand  for  additional  service,  higher 
vision  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  salaries  and  larger  allowances  was  never 
Tyner,  the  head  of  it,  has  been  dismissed  fully  satisfied.  In  all  this  there  was  not 
in  disgrace ;  Christiancy,  his  first  assist-  of  necessity  any  violation  of  criminal 
ant,  who  signed  an  exonerating  letter  law,  but  an  extravagant  use  of  public 
which  one  of  the  racing  investment  money  led  one  of  these  officers  to  in- 
speculators  received  with  much  satisfac-  crease  his  own  income  in  unlawful  ways, 
tion,  has,  at  his  own  request,  been  relieved  One  lesson  that  the  inquiry  concerning 
of  duty ;  Miller,  the  other  assistant,  is  these  two  bureaus  should  teach  is  that 
under  arrest  for  selling  a  similar  letter  the  Department  is  in  sore  need  of  reor- 
or  decision  to  another  speculator,  who  has  ganization.  A  system  and  an  arrange 
confessed  that  he  paid  $4,500  for  it.  ment  of  bureaus  that  were  fairly  well 
In  any  attempt  to  fix  responsibility  for  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  service  many 
the  frauds  which  have  been  uncovered,  years  ago  have  now  been  outgrown, 
these  in  the  law  division  should  be  con-  New  checks  are  required  for  the  restraint 
sidered  by  themselves.  He  who  ap-  of  men  who  expend  millions  of  public 
pointed  Tyner  is  the  responsible  person ;  money. 

for  this  officer  was  tainted  even  in  the  Back  of  last  week's  arrests  lies  a  con- 
days  of  Brady.  There  was  plenty  of  evi-  fused  mass  of  charges  relating  to  in- 
dence  in  the  Department  records  and  the  stances  of   loose  administration  and  of 
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evasion  or  violation  of  law  during  the 
last  three  years.  Some  of  these  have  no 
sure  foundation;  others  are  based  upon 
fact  and  should  lead  to  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  by  removal  from  office, 
prosecution  or  public  exposure.  There 
is  evidence  also  of  a  class  of  offenses  or 
improper  acts  which  fall  under  the  head 
of  political  favoritism.  These  remind  us 
at  once  of  the  teachings  of  that  school 
of  "  practical  politics  "  in  which  Mr. 
Perry  S.  Heath  (formerly  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  and  the  patron 
of  Neely)  is  a  professor  of  recognized 
eminence.  But  nearly  all  of  these  must 
be  assigned  to  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  with  Spain.  We  hope 
that  they  will  have  due  publicity  in  Mr. 
Bristow's  report. 

Will  this  investigation  at  Washington 
hurt  the  Republican  party?  We  observe 
that  some  Democrats  say  it  will.  There 
may  be  Republicans  who  agree  with  them 
and  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  and 
impartiality  of  the  inquiry,  the  sincerity 
and  vigor  of  the  investigators,  and  the 
use  of  the  evidence  which  is  brought  to 
light.  The  party  will  suffer,  and  it  ought 
to,  if  the  entire  Department  is  not  speed- 
ily relieved  of  thieves  and  spoilsmen,  if 
the  inquiry  is  checked  before  the  work  of 
exposure  is  finished,  or  if  the  guilty  are 
permitted  to  escape  punishment.  But  if 
the  exposure  of  corruption  and  malad- 
ministration be  complete,  if  it  be  followed 
by  an  earnest  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  guilty,  and  if  remedies  be  prompt- 
ly applied  to  defects  in  the  Department's 
system  and  methods,  the  popular  strength 
of  the  party  that  does  the  work  will  be 
increased — because  the  American  people, 
knowing  that  there  must  be  some  scoun- 
drels in  every  party,  respect  and  trust  a 
party  that  has  the  courage  to  turn  its  own 
rascals  out. 

A    Year  of  Arbitration 

What  the  annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ferences have  done  for  the  Indians  they 
are  now  attempting  to  do  for  peace  and 
arbitration,  a  heavier  task,  for  it  is  inter- 
national. The  session  last  week  was  the 
largest  in  attendance  and  the  fullest  in 
interest  of  all  the  nine  yet  held.  But  chief 
in  interest  to  the  general  public  is  the 
record  of  the  year  for  arbitration. 


Arbitration  has  been  much  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  past  year,  and,  indeed,  ever 
since,  in  a  somewhat  sensational  way,  our 
American  representatives  captured  the 
Peace  Congress  of  The  Hague  for  arbi- 
tration, and  so  made  its  conclusions  of 
real  importance.  During  the  past  few 
months  no  more  interesting  question  has 
been  agitated  than  whether  certain  diffi- 
culties between  Venezuela  and  European 
Powers  should  be  referred  to  The  Hague 
tribunal. 

The  Hague  is  now  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  court  for  international 
differences,  altho  other  special  provisions 
for  arbitration  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
ferred. We  take  from  a  paper  read  at 
Lake  Mohonk  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood  the 
following  list  of  six  controversies  re- 
ferred during  the  past  year  to  special  ar- 
bitrators : 

"  The  controversy  between  Italy  and  Guate- 
mala as  to  the  treatment  of  Italian  emigrants 

"  The  question  of  claims  of  citizens  of  France 
against  Venezuela. 

"  The  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  San  Domingo  over  the  claims  of  the  San 
Domingo  Improvement  Company. 

"The  question  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  of  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
locating  their  colonial  boundaries  in  South 
Africa. 

"  The  question  of  the  claims  of  Sala  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  against  the  Republic  of  San  Do- 
mingo. 

"  The  Alaska  boundary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  has 
been  referred  to  a  new  mixed  commission." 

Besides  these  there  have  been  five  de- 
cisions rendered  the  past  year  of  cases 
referred  to  arbitration  before  The  Hague 
court  was  set  up,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  long  pending  boundary 
dispute  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  involving  an  area  of  80,000 
square  miles. 

But  it  is  to  this  Hague  court  that  na- 
tions must  now  look,  and  Ex-Secretary 
of  State  John  W.  Foster  well  says  that 
while  "  it  was  a  high  compliment  to  be 
asked  to  act  as  arbitrator  "  in  the  Vene- 
zuela dispute,  ''  it  enhanced  President 
Roosevelt's  reputation  still  more  to  de- 
cline the  offer  and  to  refer  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  the  tribunal  which  his  own 
country  had  done  so  much  to  create." 

The  decision  by  the  Hague  Court  this 
past  year  of  the  Pious  Fund  case  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  of  the 
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greatest  value.    It  settles  the  principle  of  families  in  this  country  is  the  tirst,  that  in 

public  law  that  after  one  fair  trial  and  w  hich  the  government  rests  chiefly  in  the 

judgment  had,  the  questions  adjudicated  local  congregation,  altho  the  three  classes 

are  forever  settled.    The  tribunal  in  this  grade  into  each  other.     The  first  class 

case  has  given  an  example  of  its  work-  includes    the   great    Baptist    bodies,    the 

ings  which  encourages  the  reference  of  Disciples,  the  Congregationalists,  a  large 

other  cases  to  it,  as,  lately,  certain  differ-  part  of  the  Lutherans,  and  a  number  of 

ences  in  the  Far  East.  minor  sects.    Union  on  the  part  of  some 

What  we  now  need  to  secure  was  ex-  of  these  seems   comparatively  hopeless, 

pressed  in  the  Platform  adopted  by  the  Thus  the  Christian  Connection  will  unite 

Mohonk    Conference.      It    is,  first    and  with  no  body  which  will  take  any  nainc 

chiefly,    binding    treaties    between     the  except  Christian,  or  which  will  pay  any 

United  States  and  other  countries,  espe-  sort  of  allegiance  to   any   statement   of 

cially    Great    Britain,    under    which    all  faith.     The  Disciples,  or  a  large  part  of 

questions  of  difference,  no  matter  of  what  them,  are  still  in  the  military  stage,  and 

sort,  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Two  could  not  possibly  make  any  concessions. 

South  American  republics  have  set  the  The   Lutherans   are   not   ready   for   any 

example  of  such  a  treaty ;  why  should  we  union   with   Christians   of   other   names 

fear?      When    such    treaties    have   been  until    they    have    settled    the    divisions 

made  by  half  a  dozen  leading  nations  in  among   themselves,   of   which    there    is 

the  world,  standing  armies  and  navies  can  some  hope ;  but  this  may  leave  quite  a 

be  reduced  or  dispensed  with,  and  the  body  of  them  out  of  the  general  fold, 

labor  of  men  shall  go  to  the  welfare  of  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 

man,  and  not  to  his  slaughter.  Congregationalists    and     Free     Baptists 

^  and  some  other  minor  bodies  should  not 

unite.     In  England  the  Baptists  and  the 

Hopeful  Denominational   Unions  Congregationalists     are     almost     united 

now ;    and    the   question   of   close   com- 

JuST  now  the  possible  union  of  the  munion  has  so  ceased  to  be  of  interest 
Congregationalists,  the  United  Brethren  to  our  American  Baptists  that  we  may 
and  the  Methodist  Protestants  is  in  the  expect  a  closer  alliance  here  if  the 
public  eye,  but  there  are  a  multitude  of  progress  is  as  great  in  the  next  twenty 
other  unions  that  ought  to  be  considered  years  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  twenty, 
in  the  near  future.  The  three  bodies  But  a  prior  task  is  the  union  of  the 
mentioned  are  not  yet  ready  for  corpo-  Northern  and  Southern  Baptists.  We 
rate  union,  but  are  looking  toward  it  see  no  reason  why  this  hateful  division 
later;  at  present  they  hope  to  get  ready  should  be  maintained.  Of  course  a  union 
for  it,  to  take  some  steps  toward  it.  They  of  the  white  and  colored  Southern  Bap- 
will,  for  a  while,  keep  their  separate  tists  is  beyond  present  hope.  The 
identities  and  machinery,  but  will  form  Unitarians  and  the  Universalists  consti- 
one  General  Council,  which  will  plan  for  tute  a  separate  problem.  There  is  an 
further  union  of  their  missionary  bodies  increasing  approximation  between  the 
and  look  to  complete  union.  At  present  latter  and  the  Congregationalists  among 
their  differing  methods  of  church  gov-  whom  they  are;  but  the  Unitarians  are 
ernment  cannot  be  easily  adjusted.  In  such  discrete  congregations  of  believers 
ecclesiastical  matters,  as  in  manufac-  and  unbelievers,  not  willing  even  to  ac- 
tures,  it  is  the  old  machinery  that  delays  cept  a  general  name  of  Christian  for 
improvement.  People  hate  to  throw  old  themselves,  that  they  must  be  left  out. 
but  fairly  useful  machinery  into  the  scrap  Next  in  number  come  the  Churches 
heap,  for  the  sake  of  putting  in  better,  that  are  episcopally  governed,  including 
The  good  is  ever  the  foe  of  the  best,  the  great  Methodist  denominations,  the 
But  there  are  many  other  unions  that  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  United 
ought  to  be  formed.  They  must  be  con-  Brethren  and  a  number  of  smaller  bodies, 
sidered  by  families,  those  governed  con-  for  in  this  review  we  do  not  include  the 
gregationally,  presbyterlally  and  episco-  powerful  Catholic  Church.  Why  the 
pally.  white    Methodist    bodies    cannot    unite 

We  suppose  the  largest  of  these  three  among    themselves,     and     the     colored 
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Methodist  equally,  passes  the  comprehen-  should  maintain  its  separate  identity,  and 

sion  of  outsiders.    There  must  be  strong  their  names  have  lost  all  distinctiveness, 

antagonism  that  keeps  Northern  Metho-  Possibly     the      "  German  "      Reformed 

dists  and  Southern  Methodists  apart,  as  Church  is  not  so  thoroughly  Presbyterian 

Northern    and    Southern    Baptists    and  that  it  could  not  form  a  union  outside 

Northern    and    Southern    Presbyterians,  its  present  alliance.     There  is  good  rea- 

The  separation  is  shameful ;  it  is  a  shock-  son  to  hope  that  the  Cumberland  Presby- 

ing  lesson  of  disunion  maintained  these  terians  may  find  it  in  their  heart  to  unite 

decades     after     the     Civil     War.      The  with  the  Northern  Presbyterians  before 

colored  Methodists  have  made  some  ef-  very  long. 

forts  for  union,  and  they  generally  recog-  For  the  next  twenty  years  union  will 

nize  that  it  ought  to  be  achieved.     The  be  the  note  of  the  Protestant  Churches 

Episcopalians  made  a  feint    at    church  in  this  and  other  lands.     Their  mission 

union    in   their   Lambeth    Quadrilateral,  work  requires  it,  their  progress  at  home 

but   when   interpreted   it   was   found   to  requires  it.    We  shall  see  in  each  of  the 

require  an  acceptance  by  all  others  of  three  divisions  we  have  named  a  pious 

the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  and  rivalry  in  this  good  work,  and  no  better 

that  ended  the  matter.     Very  likely  that  service  can  be  done  by  those  who  love 

same  doctrine  will  stand  in  the  way  of  their  Christian  faith  than  the  effort  to 

union  with  their  next  neighbors,  the  Re-  secure  Christian  unity  by  denominational 

formed   Episcopalians    and    the     Mora-  union, 

vians.  "^ 

Somewhat  more  hopeful  are  the  pros-  Protection   Ag-ainst    Toxins 
pects  of  union  in    the    third    body    of 

Churches,  those  presbyterially  governed.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  present 
The  Northern  and  Southern  Presby-  condition  of  medical  thought  as  regards 
terians  are  still  kept  apart  bv  a  foolish  the  explanation  of  that  most  interesting 
pride  of  consistency.  During  the  Civil  of  problems,  physiological  immunity, 
War  the  Northern  Presbyterians  voted  will  realize  how  marked  is  the  trend  to 
to  support  the  Government.  The  Southern  a  complex  system  of  chemico-physical 
Presbyterians  declared  that  this  was  a  and  biologic  units  for  the  explanation 
political  and  not  a  religious  utterance,  of  the  phenomena  observed.  Just  why 
and,  therefore,  illegitimate.  Accordingly  a  person  who  has  had  an  attack  of 
they  still  refuse  in  their  General  Assembly  measles,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  whooping- 
to  express  themselves  even  on  a  question  cough,  should  not  be  liable  to  have  an- 
of  temperance  which  enters  into  poli-  other  for  many  years,  perhaps  even  for 
tics,  and  they  demand  that  the  Northern  Hfe,  is  an  alluring  mystery.  Instead  of 
Church  rescind  all  its  utterances  on  being  lessened  this  mystery  was  rather 
public  questions  as  a  condition  of  increased  by  the  discovery  now  some 
union.  To  this  declaration  the  Northern  years  ago  that  certain  vegetable  poisons 
Church  cannot  yield ;  so  there  is  a  dead-  might  by  gradual  introduction  to  the 
lock.  But  the  Northern  Church  desires  animal  economy  be  made  to  induce  a 
and  is  trying  to  secure  union  of  the  condition  in  which  the  animal  experi- 
Northern  Churches  of  similar  govern-  mented  upon  became  completely  im- 
ment,  and  there  is  some  hope  of  success,  mune  to  the  efifects  of  the  poisons  em- 
Some  years  ago  the  two  Reformed  ployed,  tho  these  had  proved  quite  viru- 
Churches,  one  formerly  ''  German  "  and  lent  in  their  action  originally.  After- 
the  other  "  Dutch  "  tried  to  unite,  but  ward  it  was  shown  that  even  snake 
the  Dutch  Church,  through  the  influence  venom  might,  if  begun  in  extremely 
of  the  consistory  of  the  Collegiate  small  doses  and  only  very  gradually  in- 
Church  in  this  city,  which  holds  mort-  creased,  be  made  to  produce  a  state  of 
gages  on  a  great  many  churches,  refused  insusceptibility  to  its  own  action.  This 
the  invitation,  and  is  now  coquetting  seemed,  after  all,  to  be  a  similar  state  of 
with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  affairs  to  that  which  obtained  with  re- 
but we  expect  no  results.  There  is  no  ^ard  to  the  infectious  diseases, 
good  reason  why  either  the  "  German  "  In  offering  an  explanation  of  the 
or    the    "  Dutch  "     Reformed     Church  process  of  disease  immunity  the  great 
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Russian  patholog-Ist  and  bacteriologist, 
Metchnikoff,  had  declared  that  it  was 
due  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
white  cells  of  the  blood  to  digest  the 
bacteria  of  a  disease  to  whose  action 
they  have  once  been  exposed  and  come 
off  victorious.  He  had  already  shown 
that  the  white  blood  cells  act  as  phago- 
cytes— that  is,  as  cell-eaters — consum- 
ing bacteria  that  happen  to  come  in 
their  way.  This  phagocytic  theory 
would,  however,  scarcely  account  for 
the  acquirement  of  immunity  to  veg- 
etable poisons  and  to  snake  venom.  As 
a  result,  new  theories  have  been  sug- 


gested. 


Certain  poisons  were  found  to  have  a 
special  affinity  for  certain  cells.  The 
toxin  produced  by  the  tetanus  bacillus, 
for  instance,  was  found  to  have  a  spe- 
cial paralyzing  action  upon  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  animal  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  curious  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served that  the  nerve-cells  have  a  spe- 
cial action  on  the  tetanus  toxin,  so  that 
if  in  a  test  tube  a  certain  amount  of  te- 
tanus toxin  be  mixed  with  an  emulsion 
of  nervous  tissues  the  toxic  material 
loses  much  or  even  all  of  its  virulence, 
the  effect  coresponding  to  the  amount 
of  the  nerve  substance  added.  Snake 
venom  also  has  a  special  action  upon 
nervous  tissue,  and  as  the  result  of  a  se- 
ries of  observations  made  originally  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Flexner  and  Noguchi, 
and  since  confirmed  by  many  observers 
all  over  the  world,  it  is  now  known  that 
the  neuro-toxic  principle  in  snake 
venom,  that  by  which  the  poison  pro- 
duces its  paralyzing  action,  may  be 
fixed  and  abstracted  in  glass  by  nerv- 
ous tissues  just  as  happens  with  regard 
to  the  tetanus  toxin. 

The  only  suggestive  and  somewhat 
satisfactory  explanation  offered  for 
these  interesting  observations  is  Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich's  hypothesis  of  the  ex- 
istence of  side-chains  on  the  cells  of 
animal  bodies.  By  side-chains  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  the  German 
Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine 
means  certain  groups  of  atoms  in  the 
outer  portions  of  cells  that  like  chains 
slung  along  the  side  of  a  ship  are  ready 
to  fasten  to  anything  that  may  come 
along.     These  groups  of  atoms  are  un- 


stable compounds,  ready  to  take  up  and 
part  without  difficulty  with  substances 
that  may  come  to  them  in  the  circula- 
tion. They  are  ready  to  pass  on  nutri- 
tious material  to  the  interior  of  the  cell 
and  so  provide  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
cell-body  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  substance 
that  comes  saturates  the  affinities  of 
these  side-chains,  forming  a  stable  com- 
pound which  prevents  further  meta- 
bolic or  nutritional  processes. 

When  this  happens  the  cell  is  often 
able  to  throw  off  the  saturated  group  of 
atoms  and  present  another  side-chain 
for  absorptive  purposes.  The  cell  may 
even  go  further  and  throw  off  unsatu- 
rated side-chains  that  will  neutralize  the 
poisonous  substance  in  the  blood  before 
it  has  time  to  affect  the  cells  directly. 
When  the  cells  of  an  animal  are  capable 
of  doing  this  in  such  profusion  as  to 
prevent  toxic  substances  from  interfer- 
ing with  normal  physiological  proc- 
esses then  the  animal  is  immune.  This 
immunity  may  be  acquired  by  practice, 
as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  the  cell  in  the 
antitoxic  properties  which  is  possesses. 
Hence  the  acquirement  of  immunity  to 
various  poisons  and  to  disease.  Of 
course,  the  theory  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  different  set  of  side-chains 
for  each  different  set  of  toxic  substances, 
since  immunity  is  a  very  multiplex 
quality  and  one  may  be  immune  to  any 
or  all  of  half  a  dozen  diseases,  or  on  the 
other  hand  may  be  susceptible  to  any 
number  of  them.  Ehrlich's  theory  is,  of 
course,  only  a  picturesque  hypothetical 
explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs  that 
actually  exists;  yet  it  has  enabled  biol- 
gists  to  realize  better  than  ever  before 
what  at  present  seems  an  extremely 
complex  process,  yet  one  which  will  in 
course  of  time  doubtless  prove  to  be 
much  simpler  than  has  been  antici- 
pated. 

Sources   of   Political    Power 

The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light  in  the  twentieth  century  and  west 
of  the  Atlantic,  just  as  they  were  east  of 
the  _  Atlantic  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Political  reformers  usually  have  better 
ideas  about  civic  duty  than  the  profes- 
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sional  politicians.  But  the  reformers 
could  learn  many  a  pretty  thing  from  the 
politicians  about  "  the  way  to  do  it." 

Why  has  an  organization  like  Tam- 
many so  powerful  a  hold  upon  the  masses 
of  humanity  in  a  great  metropolis  like 
New  York  ?  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  and  now  and  then  it  has  been  cor- 
rectly answered.  But  the  answer  will  bear 
repeating,  for  it  is  full  of  sound  moral 
lessons,  no  less  than  of  political.  New 
York  is  a  city  of  mixed  nationalities.  It 
contains  large  areas  more  densely  popu- 
lated to  the  acre  than  any  other  spots  in 
the  civilized  world.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  wage-earning  families,  liv- 
ing in  crowded  tenement  houses,  are  hon- 
est, well-meaning  folk.  They  want  good 
government  in  their  way  quite  as  much 
as  the  business  men  do.  They  know  that 
an  administration  like  Mr.  Low's  deals 
more  justly  and  humanely  by  them  than 
Tammany  has  ever  done.  They  know 
that  the  improvement  in  tenement  house 
conditions  has  been  the  work  of  the  "  re- 
formers." They  know  that  the  police  un- 
der General  Greene  does  not  oppress 
them  as  did  the  police  under  Devery ;  and 
yet,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they 
feel  kindly  toward  Tammany  and  the 
Tammany  district  leaders.  When  they 
vote  a  fusion  ticket,  as  many  of  them  did 
in  the  last  election,  because  they  had  been 
stirred  to  resentment  by  cruel  wrongs, 
they  do  it  with  a  sneaking  feeling  that 
they  are  following  after  strange  gods. 
What  is  the  reason? 

On  Memorial  Day  in  every  part  of  this 
great  town  parties,  big  and  little,  of  gayly 
dressed  children  were  to  be  seen  enjoy- 
ing varied  festivities.  There  were  May- 
pole parties,  and  parades,  dances  and  pic- 
nics. One  of  these  gatherings  was  the 
annual  May  party  given  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  McManus  in  the  Fifteenth  As- 
sembly District.  Three  thousand  chil- 
dren were  Assemblyman  McManus's 
guests  on  this  occasion.  With  bands  of 
music  and  with  flags,  with  endless  sup- 
plies of  sandwiches,  milk,  ice-cream,  fruit 
and  candy,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Park,  where  they  crowned  their  king  and 
queen  of  the  festival  and  enjoyed  the 
most  delightful  time  imaginable.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  McManus  was  there,  as  joyful 
as  the  happiest  kid  alive,  and  so  was  Mrs. 
McManus,   squandering  a   motherly   at- 


tention upon  any  child  that  needed  a 
kindly  looking  after.  For  eleven  con- 
secutive years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McManus 
have  thus  entertained  the  children  of  the 
Fifteenth  Assembly  District.  Will  the 
voters  of  the  Fifteenth  District  elect  Mr. 
McManus  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  to 
the  duties  of  private  life?    Not  yet. 

And  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  McManus  is 
only  one  of  hundreds  of  local  politicians 
in  New  York  City  who,  in  one  or  another 
way,  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  know 
exactly  how  to  hold  the  hearts  of  the  mul- 
titude. Endless  is  the  variety  of  pleasant, 
kindly,  helpful  things  that  they  are  doing 
day  by  day  and  month  by  month  for  the 
families  whose  males  of  voting  age  stand 
by  their  leaders  year  by  year,  often  at  no 
little  cost  in  hardships  borne  or  moral 
convictions  wrenched. 

In  this  unceasing  attention  of  the  Tam- 
many organization  to  the  homely  humani- 
ties that  touch  and  warm  the  humblest 
hearts  we  have  the  true  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  source  of  Tammany's 
power.  Friendliness,  kindliness,  helpful- 
ness, warm-blooded  human  sympathy  are 
older  virtues  than  civic  honesty,  political 
independence  and  a  delicate  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  of  public  office.  They  be- 
long, as  we  have  said  in  these  columns 
more  than  once,  to  the  primitive  code  of 
morality,  which  is  understood  by  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  know  nothing  of 
a  more  abstruse  political  ethics.  Any  neg- 
lect of  them  in  the  interest  of  an  abstract 
civic  honesty  is  what  the  ordinary  human 
being  means  when  he  describes  the  re- 
former as  ''  a  frost." 

There  are,  then,  as  we  have  said,  im- 
portant moral  lessons  in  the  answer  to 
the  question.  What  are  the  sources  of  po- 
litical power?  The  world  will  never  get 
beyond  its  need  and  regard  for  the  primi- 
tive virtues.  That  would  be  a  poor  sort 
of  democracy  from  which  they  should 
have  disappeared.  If  the  interests  that 
make  for  reform  in  this  or  any  other 
great  city  hope  to  establish  themselves 
firmly  in  power,  and  to  choose  reform 
administrations  not  by  occasional  spasms 
of  political  well-doing  but  consecutively, 
through  long  periods,  they  must  get  into 
the  same  close  touch  with  warm-blooded 
human  beings  that  the  Tammany  politi- 
cians so  successfully  achieve.  And  to  do  this 
they  must  cultivate  a  genuine  sympathy 
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with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.    A  the  most  ample  endowment  for  an  edu- 

pretentious  ''  doing-  good  "  to  the  humble  cational    institution    would    be    of    little 
will  not  serve.     The  humble  never  mis-*^  worth."     His  resignation  was  accepted, 

take  a  factitious  human  kindness  for  the  President  Andrews  had  the  better  of  the 

real  thing.    Happily  there  are  a  thousand  correspondence,   because    the    committee 

indications  that  the  earnest  work  which  had  based  their  suggestion  and  request 

is  being  carried  on  in  social  settlements,  on  the  lowest  mercenary  grounds — simply 

and  by  the  disinterested  men  and  women  that  the  university  was  losing  gifts  and 

who  have  brought  about  tenement  house  bequests  through  its  President's  freedom 

reform  and  legislative  restriction  of  child  of  speech,  while  his  reply  rested  on  the 

labor,  are  in  fact  establishing  human  re-  great  principles  of  academic  freedom, 
lations  between  reform  forces    and    the         Now  Dr.  Andrews  makes  acknowledg- 

hard-working  millions.     These  relations  ment  that  his  views  on  the  silver  question 

in  time  will  bind  the  masses  of  voters  to  at  that  time  were  mistaken ;  that  he  was 

high  endeavors  which  will  purify  and  en-  in  error  in  his  conclusions.     He  says  he 

noble  the  state.  was  misled  by  the  geologists.     They,  or 

«^  one  of  them  of  great  repute,  thought  that 

Geology   and    Morals  m  time  the  gold  output  would  so  be  in- 

^■^  creased  m  comparison  with  the  silver 
It  was  in  July,  1897,  now  nearly  six  that  the  ratio  of  the  metals  would  ulti- 
years  ago,  that  President  E.  Benjamin  mately  be  restored  to  its  old  value;  but 
Andrews  resigned  his  position  as  the  they  were  mistaken,  and  he  was  mistaken 
head  of  Brown  University.  At  the  meet-  in  accepting  their  judgment.  It  was,  he 
ing  of  the  trustees  in  June  Congressman  would  have  us  understand,  such  an  error 
Walker  had  protested  against  the  free  sil-  as  a  man  might  properly  make— purely 
ver  views  uttered  by  President  Andrews,  scientific  and  intellectual. 
Regret  at  his  teachings  was  unanimously  But  such  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the 
expressed,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  case.  It  was  then  no  mere  geological  ques- 
Chancellor  Goddard,  Chief  Justice  Dur-  tion — indeed  the  geologists  did  not  figure 
fee  and  Dean  Wayland  was  appointed  to  in  it.  With  the  great  public  and  with  the 
confer  with  Dr.  Andrews  on  the  subject,  politicians  it  was  a  question  of  morals. 
The  committee  sent  him  a  letter  which  Was  it  right,  with  silver  worth  only  half 
was  quite  as  financial  in  tone  as  were  the  as  much  as  gold,  to  allow  silver  to  be 
views  of  the  President.  They  told  him  freely  coined  and  gold  debts  to  be  paid 
that  they  admired  his  work,  except  in  one  in  the  depreciated  metal  ?  To  do  so  was 
respect,  and  that  was  his  views  on  the  fraud,  was  robbery,  and  on  this  issue,  an 
leading  issue  of  the  late  Presidential  elec-  issue  of  good  morals  and  good  finance — 
tion,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ra-  for  financial  prosperity  rests  on  public 
tio  of  sixteen  to  one.  They  said  that  the  credit — the  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
university  had  lost  gifts  and  legacies  on  It  was  amazing  that  the  legal  gentlemen 
account  of  President  Andrews's  teach-  who  wrote  to  President  Andrews  men- 
ings ;  that  they  could  not  expect  it  to  be  tioned  only  the  lowest  consideration,  but 
supported  if  his  teachings  were  so  contrary  the  moral  issue  was  in  their  minds  and 
to  the  views  of  the  constituents  of  the  the  minds  of  the  people  generally.  Some- 
university  ;  that  they  did  not  ask  him  to  how  President  Andrews,  good  and  noble 
change  his  views,  but  "  a  forbearance,  out  man  as  he  was,  failed  to  appreciate  that 
of  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  univer-  issue ;  geology  got  the  better  of  him.  But 
sity,  to  promulgate  them,  especially  when  the  people  saw  it,  and,  careless  of  ge- 
to  promulgate  them  will  appeal  most  ology,  they  judged  right,  and  the  event 
strongly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  justified  the  decision.  We  cannot  but 
of  the  community."  Dr.  Andrews  natu-  smile  at  this  geological  excuse  when  a 
rally  understood  that  this  required  his  far  higher  element  entered  into  the  ques- 
resignation.  He  told  the  committee  that  tion. 
he  could  not  meet  their  wishes  "  without  ^^ 
surrendering  that  reasonable  liberty  of  ^j^^  Mystery  ^^  ^^^e  observed  that 
utterance  which  my  predecessors,  my  ^^  Radium  while  scholars  in  the 
faculty  colleagues  and  myself  have  hith-  United  States  have  shown 
erto  enjoyed,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  a  creditable  enterprise  and    have    done 
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their  full  share  of  new  research  in  cer- 
tain departments,  such  as  astronomy  and 
geology,  their  record  in  chemistry  and 
physics  has  been  an  inadequate  one.  The 
great  discoveries  in  these  branches  in 
late  years,  that  of  argon,  helium  and 
neon,  and  later  that  of  radium  and  polo- 
nium, as  also  the  discovery  and  investi- 
gation of  the  Rontgen  rays,  the  Bec- 
querel  rays,  and,  latest,  of  the  extraordi- 
nary behavior  of  radium,  have  all  been 
the  prize  of  European  study.  But  now 
we  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  a 
Canadian  physicist.  Professor  Ruther- 
ford, of  McGill  University,  has  been 
making  some  investigations  of  the  first 
importance  as  to  the  emanations  from 
the  three  allied  elements,  thorium,  ura- 
nium and  radium.  He  finds,  as  reported 
in  an  extremely  interesting  article  in  the 
May  Contemporary  Review,  that  the 
emanation  from  these  substances  can  no 
more  be  affected  by  heat  or  by  chemical 
change  than  can  their  weight.  The  ema- 
nation of  rays,  which  are  actually  sub- 
stantial, is  constantly  going  on,  and  must 
have  been  going  on  continuously  for  mil- 
lions of  years.  It  is  a  question  why  then 
they  are  not  wholly  evaporated,  as  it  is 
another  question  what  becomes  of  the 
gaseous  substance  of  the  emanation. 
Professor  Rutherford  raises  the  question 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  rare  gases,  like 
helium,  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of 
a  very  composite  element.  He  finds  that 
while  the  emanations  are  so  infinitesimal- 
ly  minute  that  they  cannot  be  caught  and 
weighed,  and  they  might  escape  from  an 
ounce  of  the  element  for  a  thousand 
years  without  any  loss  of  weight  discov- 
erable by  the  balance,  yet  their  presence 
can  be  electrically  discovered.  Further, 
the  emanations  from  thorium  or  uranium 
can  be  conveyed  in  a  tube  around  a  room 
and  are  lost  at  a  regular  rate.  By  extreme 
cold  they  can  be  condensed  like  the  gases, 
so  as  to  be  quite  dormant,  but  will  re- 
appear when  the  temperature  rises.  Pro- 
fessor Rutherford  compares  the  behavior 
of  the  emanations  from  these  elements 
and  the  vastly  stronger  ones  from  ra- 
dium, and  his  investigations  bring  us 
somewhat  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  chemical  atoms.  It  is 
known  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  con- 
tains not  less  than  a  thousand  electrons — 
that  is,  smaller  atoms — each  conveying  a 


Vacant    Lot 
Gardens 


charge  of  electricity.  An  atom  of  thori- 
um, uranium  or  radium  will  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  times  as  many,  and 
they  seem  to  be  loosely  attached,  as  if 
crowded  in  their  motions,  and  are  con- 
stantly flying  off.  We  believe  that  about 
five  grains  of  radium  is  all  that  Mme. 
Curie  has  yet  made,  hardly  the  weight 
of  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  and  yet  they  say  this 
minute  amount  of  this  extraordinary  and 
enigmatical  substance,  which  melts  ice  in- 
definitely with  no  discoverable  source  of 
heat,  has  energy  to  make  the  walls  of  her 
laboratory  glow  at  night. 

Every  great  concep- 
tion has  to  wait  for  a 
specially  gifted  lis- 
tener and  interpreter.  Market  garden- 
ing on  city  lots  was  easily  run  into  a 
poetical  fad.  Not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  cities  have  made  enough  of  the 
plan  to  carry  it  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Philadelphia  seems  to 
have  led  in  the  expansion  of  the  idea, 
until  it  has  become  a  fixed  social  insti- 
tution of  that  city.  The  use  of  the  land 
is  given  without  rent,  while  the  plow- 
ing and  fertilizing,  as  well  as  the  seeds, 
are  a  gift  of  the  city.  The  Philadelphia 
Vacant  Lot  Cultivation  Association  is 
not  municipal  in  the  political  sense;  yet 
it  is  made  up  of  well-to-do  folk,  who 
represent  the  whole  city  in  the  desire  to 
see  charity  take  on  its  most  practical 
methods.  It  was  found  that  the  gar- 
den work  interested  chiefly  the  old  of 
both  sexes,  widows  with  small  children, 
the  disabled  for  hard  work,  and  to  some 
extent  those  incompetents  who  find  it 
difficult  to  win  their  bread  in  any  ordi- 
nary channel.  This  comprises  no  in- 
significant fraction  of  any  large  city. 
It  is  that  class  which  most  needs  sug- 
gestive and  supervised  help.  The 
Philadelphia  Association,  in  other 
words,  makes  itself  supplementary  to 
the  incompetent  and  feeble.  The  con- 
ditions laid  down  are :  Keeping  the 
peace  with  their  neighbors;  working 
it  thoroughly,  and  vacating  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  landlord.  One-quarter  of 
an  acre  is  allotted  to  each  applicant ; 
and  he  is  taught  how  to  do  his  work 
scientifically.  From  two  to  five  crops 
are  grown  in  a  year.     It  is  proven  that 
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a  very  small  piece  of  ground  can  raise 
enough  stuff  to  support  a  family 
through  the  year.  Some  of  the  garden- 
ers have  been  able  to  sell  two  hundred 
dollars'  worth  in  a  single  season.  An- 
other advantage  connected  with  the 
movement  is  the  utilization  of  street 
sweepings.  These  are  turned  over  to 
the  gardeners  for  fertilizing  their  plots. 
About  four  thousand  persons  have 
been  helped  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  total  value  of  products  raised  has 
been  $50,000.  The  Association  has 
taken  up  winter  gardening  recently,  and 
owns  two  hundred  hot-bed  sash.  In 
the  hot-beds  are  grown  radishes,  let- 
tuce, tomato  and  cabbage  plants  for 
spring  setting,  and  in  some  cases  flower 
plants  for  sale.  The  results  of  this 
work  are  very  different  from  what  was 
anticipated.  In  fact,  nothing  was  an- 
ticipated in  Detroit  by  Mayor  Pingree, 
except  the  release  of  pressing  poverty. 
The  Philadelphia  Association  has  found 
out  that  the  relief  is  of  a  character  that 
is  so  permanent  as  to  brighten  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  families  that  before  were 
unable  to  get  out  of  sight  of  positive 
want.  One-half  an  acre,  or  certainly 
one  acre,  treated  by  intensive  methods, 
secures  from  want  any  ordinary  family 
— a  family  made  up  of  children  or  the 
helpless  aged  and  incompetent.  The 
Association  has  also  found  out  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  try  this  sort 
of  gardening  become  fond  of  land  til- 
lage and  cannot  be  happy  without  it. 
Many  of  these  move  out  of  the  city  ulti- 
mately and  become  farmers. 


The  Consumers' 
League 


J8 

The  fourth  annual  re- 
port of  the  National 
Consumers'  League 
reveals  for  that  excellent  organization 
a  notable  growth  in  membership  and 
extension  of  public  influence.  It  now 
embraces  fifty-three  societies  in  eigh- 
teen States.  During  the  year  ended 
March  4th  six  societies  were  organized 
in  California  and  five  in  Connecticut. 
Wisconsin  alone  has  ten  local  bodies. 
Forty-three  manufacturers,  controlling 
forty-seven  factories  in  eleven  States, 
are  authorized  to  use  the  label.  Large- 
ly owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  fac- 
tory   laws    of    Massachusetts,    which 


meet  or  approximate  the  requirements 
of  the  League,  nearly  one-half  of  these 
establishments  are  in  the  Bay  State. 
An  increasing  demand  for  the  label  is 
shown,  both  in  branches  of  industry  in 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  awarded 
and  in  other  branches.  "  Several  firms 
and  corporations,"  reads  the  report, 
"  making  stitched  muslin  underwear 
which  scorned  to  consider  the  use  of 
the  label  two  years  ago  now  offer  to 
change  their  arrangements  in  order  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  using  it."  The 
small  number  of  factories  in  New  York 
City  entitled  to  use  the  label  is  ac- 
counted for  by  "  the  general  practice  of 
employing  girls  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years ;  by  the  permission  to  work 
overtime  which  is  embodied  in  the  fac- 
tory law  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and 
by  the  almost  universal  custom  of  giv- 
ing out  goods  to  be  made  up  away  from 
the  premises  of  the  manufacturer." 
The  administration  of  the  factory  law 
in  this  State  is  severely  criticised,  and  a 
"  widespread,  habitual  violation "  of 
that  statute  is  asserted.  A  further  ob- 
stacle to  the  more  general  grantmg  of 
the  label  in  this  city  is  the  production 
of  goods  for  the  market  in  at  least  eight 
of  the  large  sectarian  places  of  incar- 
ceration for  women  and  children.  A 
commendable  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  League  is  that  regarding  the  abuses 
of  child  labor.  A  systematic  move- 
ment for  reform  in  this  matter  has  now 
been  undertaken. 

The  Protection      '^^^e  protection  of  plants 
of  Plants  growmgm  a  natural  state 

has  called  for  a  national 
organization.  Some  of  the  finest  of  our 
native  plants  have  come  close  to  the 
limit  of  absolute  obliteration.  This 
destruction  is  generally  a  matter  of 
thoughtlessness ;  especially  in  pulling 
such  plants  as  the  arbutus  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  new  society  to  publish  brief  ar- 
ticles, pointing  out  those  plants  which 
need  special  protection,  and  instructing 
the  public  concerning  the  damage  that 
may  be  done.  Local  Improvement 
Clubs  and  Audubon  Societies  and 
Women's  Clubs  are  invited  to  take 
special  interest  in  the  matter,  and  act 
as  centers  of  distribution  for  the  leaf- 
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lets.  Any  person  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  and  receive  its  leaf- 
lets, on  application  to  the  secretary, 
who  is  Miss  M.  E.  Allen,  12  Marlboro 
Street,  Boston.  Leaflet  No.  6  draws  its 
lesson  from  the  reticence  shown  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  use  of  flowers  for  deco- 
ration. To  them  bunches  of  flowers, 
crowded  together,  are  inartistic  and 
barbarous.  They  desire,  by  artistic  ar- 
rangement, to  show  not  only  the  flow- 
er, but  the  stem  and  the  manner  of 
growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pluck 
or  pull  every  rare  wild  flower  in  order 
to  enjoy  it  in  our  homes. 


,,.  .        ,-,  The     popular     Chmese 

Minister  Wu  t^x-    •  1.        \\t      •      <-   11  • 

Mmister  Wu  is  talkmg, 
at  Home  j     .    11  •  •    i.         i.* 

and  talkmg  mterestmg- 
ly,  in  China.  There  is  a  society  there 
called  the  Natural  Feet  Society,  whose 
work  it  is  to  liberate  Chinese  women  of 
the  torture  and  bondage  of  compressed 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  foreigners  and 
Chinese,  of  men  and  women.  At  the 
late  annual  meeting  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  cause  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wu,  who  declared  himself  a  stanch  foe 
to  foot-binding.  He  would  not  allow 
any  daughter  of  his — but  he  has  none — 
to  have  her  feet  bound.  To  be  sure  his 
wife  has  small  feet,  but  he  confided  to 
his  hearers  that  he  deferred  marriage 
three  years,  hoping  for  a  wife  of  suitable 
rank  with  natural  feet,  but  when  his 
parents  could  find  none  he  had  to  marry 
one  with  bound  feet  or  remain  single. 
He  continued : 

"  I  am  not  complaining  of  my  wife.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  her.  Since  we  have  been 
married  I  have  talked  to  her  about  her  feet  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  she  is  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  I  am.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
loosen feet  once  bound,  tho  I  can  tell  you  sub 
rosa  my  wife  is  trying  to  unloosen  her  feet. 
When  she  heard  of  this  meeting  she  urged  me 
to  come,  and  she  has  authorized  me  to  say  she 
will  give  a  small  contribution  of  $100  to  the 
Societv." 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  forty- 
five  men  representing  the  Methodist 
Protestants,  the  United  Brethren  and 
the  Congregationalists  who  met  in  Pitts- 
burg a  few  weeks  ago  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  union,  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee of  fifteen  to  formulate  the  plan 


agreed  upon  for  union  under  one  Gen- 
eral Council.  That  subcommittee  met 
in  Washington  last  week  and  accom- 
plished their  task,  but  their  result  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee before  it  is  given  to  the  public. 
We  may  say  that  the  plan  proposed,  if 
accepted  by  the  full  committee,  will  be 
presented  for  adoption  to  the  national 
bodies  of  the  three  denominations.  Mean- 
while some  further  steps  were  taken  to- 
ward full  corporate  union  of  the  United 
Brethren  and  the  Methodist  Protestants. 

That  color  line  is  making  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  the  churches.  The  Synod 
of  Tennessee  asks  permission  to  set  up  a 
separate  presbytery  for  colored  ministers 
and  churches.  The  Congregationalists 
will  have  the  same  question  in  a  white 
conference  to  be  established  in  Florida, 
which  proposes  to  draw  off  the  white 
churches  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in 
which  case  we  should  see  one  society  aid- 
ing white  churches  and  another  aiding 
colored  churches.  There  is  Christianity 
for  you. 

We  cannot  imagine  President  Roose- 
velt expelling  a  man  from  this  country 
simply  because  he  wrote  to  a  German 
or  Russian  newspaper  something  critical 
of  our  Government  or  our  people.  But 
that  is  just  what  Russia  has  done  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  ''  to 
teach  The  Times  a  lesson,"  and  also  what 
they  say  Germany  has  done  to  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent.  Do  they  imagine 
that  such  action  will  placate  the  news- 
papers? Will  the  London  Times  now 
purr  instead  of  scratch? 

Another  of  the  great  gifts  which  make 
this  age  distinguished  is  that  of  Marshall 
Field,  who  has  agreed  to  give  $10,000,- 
000  for  constructing  and  endowing  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  lake  front  of  Chicago, 
where  also  the  Crerar  Library  will  be 
built. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Census 
Bureau  proposes  at  last  to  take  a  religious 
census  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll's  report  on  the  religious  census  of 
1890  was  more  called  for  than  any  other 
report  made  that  year. 
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Industrial  Assurance  from  a  Ger- 
man   Point  of    View 

The  young-  German  Emperor  doubt- 
less represents  faithfully  the  sentiment 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Germany 
in  wishing-  to  render  impossible,  upon 
German  soil,  the  squalor  and  poverty 
which  are  so  distressing  in  many,  if  not 
in  most,  other  countries.  One  of  the 
means  looking  toward  this  end  which 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention  and 
has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  Father- 
land and  elsewhere,  and  which  perhaps 
•promises  most  in  benefits  to  those  whose 
prosperity  and  welfare  must  always  be 
a  matter  of  public  concern  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Count  von  Billow,  when  speak- 
ing before  the  Reichstag  recently,  ''  that 
magnificent  creation,  the  German  work- 
man's insurance  system,"  otherwise,  in- 
dustrial insurance. 

Industrial  assurance,  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  is  a  system  of  financial 
benefits,  of  which  the  person  to  be  bene- 
fited thereby  is  obliged  to  avail  himself 
whether  or  no.  The  matter  is  not  in 
any  sense  elective.  Industrial  insurance 
in  Germany  has  a  triple  application  in  a 
system  of  practical  benevolence,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Assurance  conferring  Sick  Benefits. 

II.  Assurance  against  Accident. 

III.  Assurance  of  the  Aged  and  In- 
valided. 

Scarcely  any  more  daring  legislation 
has  ever  been  achieved  than  in  these  en- 
actments. 

The  premiums,  by  means  of  which  the 
assurance  conferring  sick  benefits  is  car- 
ried on,  are  collected  both  from  the  wage 
earners  and  from  those  employing  them, 
in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  from  the 
first  named  to  one-third  from  the  last. 
All  those  earning  less  than  $5(X)  per  an- 
num are  subject  to  this  sickness  law.  An 
elaborate  institution,  containing  600  beds, 
all  of  which  are  reserved  for  persons  suf- 
fering from  infectious  diseases,  is  main- 
tained at  Beelitz. 

In  the  scheme  providing  assurance 
against  accident — "  Trade  Associations  " 
so-called — premiums  for  benefits,  are  all 
paid  by  the  employers.  This  is  a  cer- 
tain form  of  life  insurance.  By  the  first 
scheme   a   workman   sustaining  injuries 


which  are  not  fatal  receives  benefits  in 
the  form  of  weekly  payments  for  a  term 
of  thirteen  weeks  from  the  fund  main- 
tained for  that  purpose.  By  this  second 
scheme,  when  a  workman  sustains  fatal 
injuries,  his  family  in  entitled  to  a  yearly 
income  from  this  accident  fund,  which  in 
19CX)  had  a  reserve  largely  in  excess  of 
100,000,000  marks. 

In  the  Assurance  of  the  Aged  and  In- 
valided the  premium  fund  is  assessed, 
one-half  against  the  wage  earners  and  the 
other  half  against  the  employers  of  labor. 
This  kind  of  insurance  takes  the  shape  of 
a  permanent  pension.  1^he  idea  of  gen- 
eral taxation  for  the  benefit  of  a  class 
carries  with  it,  of  course,  certain  objec- 
tions, but  they  are  by  no  means  without 
compensating  qualities,  according  to  the 
German  notion.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  an  expedient  such  as  the  German 
Industrial  or  Workmen's  Insurance  can 
never  make  up  altogether  for  any  lack  of 
the  old  fashioned,  but  extremely  excel- 
lent virtues  of  thrift  and  providence 
among  German  or  any  other  laboring- 
classes. 

The  conditions  in  Germany  are  such 
that  wages  are  low  and  taxation  rela- 
tively high.  These  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  change  materially  sO'  long  as 
the  Government  continues  its  claim  to 
the  military  service  of  every  man  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  it  now  does. 

A  consideration  of  the  German  experi- 
ment, like  some  of  those  in  operation  in 
Australia,  is  full  of  interest,  but  imita- 
tion under  conditions  now  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected. 

The  right  of  title  insurance  com- 
panies to  access  to  judgment  records  of 
United  States  courts,  in  regard  to  which 
there  has  been  so  much  recent  contro- 
versy, was  settled  recently  in  the  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  Title  & 
Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
against  Samuel  Bell,  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  in  that  city.  The  decision,  says  the 
Insurance  World,  deprives  the  clerks  of 
these  courts  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  fees.  The  trial  court  thought  the 
records  should  be  open  to  any  one  in- 
terested, under  proper  limitations,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  now  affirmed 
this. 
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The   Coal  Roads'    Contracts 

At  the  recent  hearing  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  anthracite  coal  railroad 
companies  refused  to  produce  the  com- 
panies' contracts  with  producers  (cor- 
porations, firms  or  individuals)  for  the 
purchase  or  transportation  of  coal. 
Holding  that  these  contracts  were  clearly 
relevant  to  the  inquiry,  the  Commission 
has  applied  to  the  courts  by  the  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (repre- 
sented by  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Burnett,  of  New  York),  for  an  order 
compelling  the  companies  to  produce 
them.  The  petition  goes  this  week  to 
Judge   Lacombe,   of  the   Circuit   Court. 

The  decision  will  be  one  of  much  im- 
portance, as  tending  to  determine  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  which  ob- 
tained some  years  ago  an  order  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  certain  wit- 
nesses, but  now  for  the  first  time 
asks  for  an  order  compelling  wit- 
nesses to  answer  questions  and  produce 
books  and  papers.  It  is  evident  that  in 
important  cases  the  Commission  can 
make  no  thorough  investigation  and  may 
be  prevented  from  enforcing  the  law  if 
it  has  no  power  to  require  the  production 
of  companies'  official  contracts  which 
relate  to  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  asserted,  we  understand,  by  the 
companies  that  the  contracts  in  this  case 
and  the  transactions  which  they  cover 
are  not  interstate  commerce,  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  Commission  has  no 
right  to  insist  upon  the  production  of 
them.  As  to  that  the  court  will  decide. 
The  companies  are  entitled  to  a  fair  con- 
sideration in  court  of  their  arguments 
in  opposition  to  the  Commission's  de- 
mand. They  have  a  right  to  oppose  it 
so  far  as  the  courts  will  permit.  But  is 
it  expedient  for  them  to  do  so  if,  as  they 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  contracts 
would  disclose  no  unlawful  restraint  of 
trade  nor  any  violation  of  law?  Public 
opinion,  as  indicated  in  recent  legis- 
lation at  Washington,  calls  for  publicity 
with  respect  to  the  aflfairs  of  such  corpo- 
rations. If  these  contracts  show  no 
violation  of  law,  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
refusing  to  lay  them  before  the  Com- 
mission? To  withhold  them  is  to  excite 
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suspicion  and  hostility  in  the  public 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
clearly  lawful,  as  the  companies  say,  a 
prompt  disclosure  and  submission  of 
them  would  have  won  for  the  companies 
some  measure  of  that  public  favor  which 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  by  great 
public  corporations,  but  which  Mr.  Baer 
and  his  associates  have  not  diligently 
sought  in  recent  years. 

The  late  B.  F.  Jones,  of  the  great 
steel  firm  of  Jones  &  Laughlin,  in  Pitts- 
burg, left  an  estate  of  $60,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  nine  Trust  companies  which 
have  withdrawn  from  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  on  account  of  the  new 
rule  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  cash 
reserve,  carry  $251,950,000  in  deposits. 
The  deposits  of  the  seventeen  remaining 
with  the  Clearing  House  are  $146,565,- 
000. 

...  .A  committee,  of  which  George 
Foster  Peabody  is  chairman,  has  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Preferred 
stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company  a  plan  for  their  co- 
operation in  securing  the  payment  of 
arrears  of  dividends  on  the  preferred 
shares. 

....  Negotiations  for  a  consolidation 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
the  Western  National  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  this  city  have  been  discon- 
tinued. The  merger  is  not  to  take  place. 
It  would  have  made  a  bank  of  great 
power  and  resources,  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000,000. 

....  It  was  reported  in  Wall  Street  last 
week  that  peace  had  been  restored  be- 
tween the  Gould-Rockefeller  railroad  in- 
terests and  the  Pennsylvania  road  by  a 
compact  in  accordance  with  which  John 
D.  Rockefeller  became  the  largest  sub- 
scriber to  the  syndicate  formed  to  under- 
write the  new  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
stock. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

International  Paper  Co.,  Preferred,  ly^  per 
cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Amer.  Chicle  Co.,  Common,  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able June  4th. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Coupons,  payable 
June  ist. 

Iowa  Central  R'way,  Coupons,  ist  Mort., 
payable  June  ist. 
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^   J     ^  ^,  The  President  returned 

End  of  Mr.  ^       ,,.     ,  .       ,  ^, 

_,  ,.,    T,         to   Washington   on  the 

Roosevelt  s  Tour  .  .^,         ,1     •      . 

evening  of  the  5th  mst. 

in  fine  spirits  and  excellent  health. 
In  sixty-six  days  he  had  traveled  more 
than  14,000  miles  by  rail  and  made  265 
speeches. — At  the  end  of  his  sixty- 
mile  horseback  ride  from  Laramie  to 
Cheyenne,  on  the  30th  ult.,  he  alighted 
at  a  speaker's  stand  in  the  public  square 
and  there,  clad  in  the  riding  costume  of 
the  plains,  addressed  an  audience  of  20,- 
000  people.  Remaining  in  Cheyenne 
over  Sunday,  he  heard  a  sermon  on 
"  Strenuousness  "  in  the  morning,  and 
visited  Senator  Warren's  ranch  in  the 
afternoon.  On  Monday,  the  1st,  he  en- 
joyed an  exhibition  of  cowboys'  skill  and 
strength.  The  boldest  "  rough  riders  " 
of  Wyoming  vied  with  each  other  in  sub- 
duing bucking  horses  and  roping  wild 
Texas  steers.  Here  the  people  gave  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  a  fine  horse  and  a  gold 
mounted  saddle.  In  Iowa,  the  President 
made  short  addresses  at  Denison  (Sec- 
retary Shaw's  home)  and  Dubuque, 
highly  commending  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  State.  Arriving 
at  Freeport,  111.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  he  dedicated  there  a  monument 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  of  1858,   saying  in  his  address : 

"  In  all  history  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
to  be  found  an  orator  whose  speeches  will  last 
as  enduringly  as  certain  of  the  speeches  of  Lin- 
cohi.  And  in  all  history,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  man  who  founded  the  repubhc,  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  found  another  statesman 
at  once  so  great  and  so  single  hearted  in  his 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  We  can- 
not too  highly  honor  him.  And  the  highest 
way  in  which  we  can  honor  him  is  to  see  that 
our  homage  is  not  only  homage  of  words ;  that 
to  loyalty  of  words  we  join  loyalty  of  the  heart, 


and  that  we  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  so  conducting  ourselves, 
by  so  carrying  ourselves  as  citizens  of  this  re- 
public that  we  shall  hand  down  undiminished 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  children  the 
heritage  we  received  from  the  men  who  upheld 
the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  in  the  council  and 
who  made  good  the  soldiership  of  Grant  in  the 
field." 

At  Rockford  he  dedicated  a  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Memorial  Hall ;  and  in  Pontiac 
a  pouring  rain  did  not  prevent  him  from 
performing  a  similar  duty  with  respect 
to  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument. 
Brief  addresses  were  made  at  Aurora 
and  Joliet.  At  Dwight  by  pressing  an 
electric  button  he  opened  a  new  hotel. 
The  Mayor,  a  Democrat,  remarked  to 
the  audience  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  the  ideal  American  and  would 
support  him  in  1904.  The  train  stopped 
for  four  hours  at  Springfield,  111.  Speak- 
ing to  a  Veterans'  Association  at  the 
Lincoln  Monument,  the  President  said : 
"  It  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting  that  the 
guard  around  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  should  be 
composed  of  colored  soldiers.  It  was  my  own 
good  fortune  at  Santiago  to  serve  beside  col- 
ored troops.  A  man  who  is  good  enough  to 
shed  his  blood  for  his  country  is  good  enough 
to  be  given  a  square  deal  afterward.  More 
than  that  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  less  than 
that  no  man  shall  have." 

A  longer  address  was  made  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  State  Arsenal.  The 
men  of  Lincoln's  generation,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said,  had  not  a  life  of  ease.  He  en- 
vied no  man  a  life  of  ease,  and  he  felt 
little  but  contempt  for  a  man  whose  ideal 
was  to  lead  such  a  life.  We  should  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  to-day  in  the 
spirit  that  moved  Lincoln  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  followers : 

"  Upon  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  free 
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government,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  orderly 
liberty,  here  on  this  continent,  depends  not  only 
the  welfare  of  this  nation,  but  depends  the 
future  of  free  government  in  the  entire  world. 
It  behooves  us  not  to  exult  in  our  privileges, 
but  soberly  to  realize  our  responsibilities. 
Hitherto  republics  have  failed.  Sometimes 
control  of  the  Government  slipped  into  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy;  sometimes  it  slipped 
into  the  hands  of  a  mob.  In  either  case  the 
result  was  the  same.  Either  form  of  perver- 
sion of  the  governmental  principle  spelled 
death  and  ruin  to  the  country.  This  Govern- 
ment will  succeed  because  it  must  and  shall 
be  kept  true  to  the  principles  for  which  the  men 
of  Lincoln's  generation  fought.  This  is  not 
and  never  shall  be  a  Government  of  a  plutoc- 
racy. This  is  not  and  never  shall  be  a  Govern- 
ment of  a  mob.  It  is  a  Government  of  liberty 
by  and  through  the  law." 

The  President  added  that  whenever  any 
executive  undertook  to  enforce  the  law, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  de- 
cent men,  rich  or  poor.  **  If  he  is  worth 
his  salt  he  will  enforce  the  law,  whether 
he  gets  this  support  or  not."  That  night 
he  arrived  in  Indianapolis.  While  he  was 
speaking  there,  some  one  shouted  from 
an  overlooking  window  :  "  The  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  for 
Roosevelt."  "  I  know  it,"  replied  the 
President,  "  I  feel  that  Indiana  is  solid 
for  me."  From  that  city  the  journey  to 
Washington  was  made  almost  without  a 
stop. 

^1-    ^u-        Ohio's  Republican  Conven- 

The  Ohio  .  ^  , 

^  .         tion  was  a  very  harmonious 

Convention  .  ^,     -^         ,•  1   ^      r 

meetmg.  ihe  candidate  for 
Governor,  unanimously  nominated,  is 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland.  In  his 
opening  address,  Senator  Hanna  (tem- 
porary chairman),  warmly  commended 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  administra- 
tion. Referring  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
promise  at  Buffalo,  that  he  would  "  carry 
out  the  policies  of  President  McKinley," 
and  pointing  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
promise,  the  Senator  declared  that  "  the 
young,  heroic  President "  had  shown 
"  the  most  patriotic,  unselfish  and  ener- 
getic devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  principles  of  his  party.  No 
one  can  doubt,"  he  continued,  "  his  mo- 
tives or  even  his  ambition.  No  one  can 
place  him  in  the  category  of  a  man  whose 
ambition  is  greater  than  his  patriotism." 
The  platform  (adopted  on  the  following 


day)  calls  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomina- 
tion in  1904.  Senator  Foraker  (perma- 
nent chairman),  in  a  long  address,  gave 
high  praise  to  Senator  Hanna,  a  few 
vears  ago  the  subject  of  abusive  cartoons, 
but  now  standing  "  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  Senate's  most  influential  mem- 
bers," and  seeing  virulent  enemies  trans- 
formed into  admiring  friends.  "  We 
intend,"  said  he,  "  to  keep  on  re-electing 
him  from  time  to  time,  just  as  long  as 
he  lives,  and  we  hope  he  may  live  for- 
ever." President  Roosevelt  was  also 
to  be  elected,  he  added,  because  he  had 
"  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  his  most  confident  and  ardent 
friends."  The  ranks  of  the  Democracy 
were  broken,  but  the  Republicans, 
united,  would  nominate  their  candidate, 
go  straight  forward,  "  and,  if  the  Demo- 
crats don't  get  out  of  the  way,  run  over 
them."  Concerning  the  tariff,  the  plat- 
form opposes  all  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  also  says  : 

"  Changing  conditions  and  the  possible  bene- 
fits of  reciprocity  may  call  for  timely  readjust- 
ment of  schedules,  but  protection  as  a  prin- 
ciple and  as  a  policy  must  be  administered  by 
the  friends  of  American  prosperity,  and  must 
not  be  sacrificed." 

Combinations  can  be  restrained,  it  is  as- 
serted, by  the  enforcement  of  Republican 
laws,  "  and  without  resort  to  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  of  destroying  all  American 
industries  through  tariff  revision  or 
otherwise."  In  conclusion,  the  Repub- 
licans of  Ohio  firmly  support  the  Civil 
War  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
and 

" — ^hold  fast  to  the.  doctrine  of  equity  every- 
where in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
maintaining  that  justice  requires  any  State  ex- 
cluding any  of  its  citizens  from  the  ballot  to 
be  proportionately  reduced  in  its  representa- 
tion in  the  Electoral  College  and  the  lower 
house  of  the  National  Congress.", 

.  ,,  ,  ,  The  Supreme  Court  has 
Another  Insular  •      1     •  1    1    , 

T^    .  .  agam  decided,  by  a  vote 

Decision  ?       ^  .1     .   .1      /-> 

of  5  to  4,  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  applied  by  its  own  force 
to  newly  acquired  territory  and  that  the 
application  of  it  to  such  territory  depends 
upon  the  action  of  Congress.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  annexing  Ha- 
waii, but  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
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establishing  a  Territorial  Government  on 
the  islands,  Osaki  Mankichi,  a  Japanese, 
was  tried  in  Hawaii  for  murder,  found 
j^uilty  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  twenty  years.  This 
was  done  under  Hawaiian  laws.  The 
man  had  not  been  indicted,  and  the  ver- 
dict was  given  by  a  majority  of  the  jury. 
As  our  Constitution  requires  an  indict- 
ment and  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  trial 
jury,  an  appeal  was  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  Constitution  was  applied  at  the 
time  of  annexation.  The  Court  decided 
that  the  conviction  of  Osaki  was  legal. 
Justice  Brown  delivered  the  opinion,  and 
those  concurring  were  Justices  Mc- 
Kenna,  White,  Day  and  Holmes.  On  the 
other  side  were  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and  Peckham. 
Tt  will  be  observed  that  the  dividing  line 
is  drawn  now  as  it  was  in  the  Porto  Rico 
and  Philippine  cases,  Justices  Day  and 
Holmes  holdii  >•  the  views  of  Justices 
Gray  and  Shiras,  whom  they  succeeded. 
The  Court's  opinion  (by  Justice  Brown) 
holds  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  annexation  resolution  to  in- 
terfere with  the  existing  practice  when 
such  interference  would  imperil  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  islands,  although 
the  resolution  continued  the  existing  leg- 
islation only  when  it  was  "  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  opinion  does  not  take  up 
the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
annex  territory  without  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  Constitution  over  it.  This 
question  is  considered,  however,  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Harlan,  whose 
dissenting  opinions  were  delivered  with 
marked  emphasis.  The  Chief  Justice  as- 
serts that  the  majority  opinion  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  law  making  power  by 
the  Court,  owing  to  its  rejection  of  the 
plain  words  of  the  resolution,  and  that 
immediately  upon  annexation  the  Consti- 
tution became  the  supreme  law  of  Ha- 
waii. Justice  Harlan  expresses  forcibly 
the  same  views.  The  Court's  opinion 
would  mean,  he  says,  that  "  under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  commercialism 
this  country  has  left  the  old  ways  of  the 
fathers  and  "entered  a  new  way,  in  fol- 
lowing which  the  American  people  will 
lose  sight  of  or  become  IndlflFerent  to 
those  principles  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  true  liberty." 


Postal  Service  ^  h  e  arrest  of  August 
Investigation  ^-  ,  Machen,  Superm- 
tendent  of  the  Free  De- 
livery and  Rural  Delivery  service,  was 
followed  last  week  by  his  indictment. 
Two  of  his  subordinates — Thomas  M. 
McGregor,  of  Nebraska,  and  C.  Ells- 
worth Upton,  of  Maryland,  who  had 
been  in  the  Department  twelve  years — 
have  been  arrested  for  receiving  $8,000 
in  bribes  from  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Bal- 
timore, in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  mail  pouches.  The  Government  paid 
90  cents  apiece  for  these,  and  it  is 
charged  that  40  cents  of  this  price  went 
into  the  pockets  of  McGregor  and  Up- 
ton. It  appears  that  many  rural  routes 
on  which  the  receipts  are  almost  noth- 
ing were  established  to  win  the  favor  of 
members  of  Congress.  These  routes 
may  be  discontinued.  Immediately  after 
the  return  of  the  President  to  Washing- 
ton the  results  of  the  investigation  were 
laid  before  him  by  Postmaster-General 
Payne.  The  President  desires  that  the 
Inquiry  shall  be  conducted  with  vigor 
and  all  possible  thoroughness. — Ex-Post- 
master-General Charles  Emory  Smith,  in 
a  letter  replying  to  the  charges  of  Seymour 
W.  Tulloch  concerning  Irregularities  In 
the  Washington  Post  Office,  says  that  the 
allegations  made  by  Tulloch  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  were  duly  examined, 
and  that  the  record  of  the  investigation  is 
on  file.  He  denies  that  he  refused  an 
application  from  General  Bristow  for  an 
investigation  of  Perry  S.  Heath's  con- 
duct, or  that  General  Bristow  made  such 
an  application.  As  to  the  alleged  irregu- 
larities In  the  Washington  office,  he  says : 
"  I  should  not  be  altogether  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  in  some  cases  I  was  not  convinced 
of  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  transac- 
tions. These  questionable  transactions  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  placing  on  the  roll 
a  few  persons,  the  need  of  whose  services  was 
not  clearly  shown." 

He  adds  that  instructions  were  given  that 
all  improper  acts  should  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Heath  (formerly  First  Assistant 
Postmaster-General)  also  writes  In  re- 
ply to  Tulloch,  denying  that  he  ever  ap- 
pointed a  person  to  office  with  the  Idea 
that  the  person  should  not  give  full  and 
honest  service.  If  women  on  the  rolls 
were  doing  no  work,  he  did  not  know  it. 
Many    additional    employees    were    re- 
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quired  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  tracts  of  forest  were  burning  in  the 
"  some  mistakes  were,  of  course,  made.''  Adirondacks,  New  England  and  Canada. 
He  was  asked,  he  says,  after  Tulloch's  Many  farm  houses  and  two  small  vil- 
dismissal,  to  intercede  for  him,  the  lat-  lages  were  destroyed  in  Maine,  and  the 
ter's  friends  saying  that  he  would  pub-  lodges  and  cottages  of  the  Adirondacks 
lish  evidence  of  improprieties  if  he  were  were  in  danger.  Some  parts  of  New 
not  reinstated.  He  declined  to  assist  England  and  the  Middle  States  had  had 
Tulloch.  In  certain  newspapers  that  pub-  less  than  an  inch  of  rain  in  seven  weeks, 
lish  Tulloch's  charges  in  detail,  by  the  and  the  forests  everywhere  were  dry  as 
side  of  this  reply,  it  is  pointed  out  that  tinder.  Smoke  filled  the  air  in  New  York 
Tulloch  shows  the  full  official  record  and  other  Northeastern  cities  on  the 
concerning  the  appointment  of  women  4th.  There  had  not  been  so  ''  yellow  " 
who  were  not  required  to  work,  of  one  a  day  since  September,  1881.  Incoming 
Jones  as  ''  physician  to  the  Washington  steamships  reported  that  they  had  en- 
Post  Office"  at  a  salary  of  $1,700,  and  countered  the  smoke  600  miles  from  the 
of  various  persons  to  visit  Porto  Rico  coast.  The  forest  fires  were  checked  by 
and  Cuba  and  inspect  the  postal  service  rains  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

there.  »• 

^  '^ 

_  „,  .  Great  losses  of  life  and  Labor  ^"  ^^^  anthracite  region 
anTpi^es  P^oP^rty  were  caused  in  Controversies  ^  .^^"^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  great 
and  i^ires  ^^^  South,  last  week,  by  strike  was  threatened  last 
storms  and  floods.  At  noon,  on  the  ist,  week,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  opera- 
a  tornado  swept  through  Gainesville,  tors'  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
Ga.,  wrecking  many  dwellings  and  stores  ciliation  to  recognize  the  three  members 
and  demolishing  the  two  upper  stories  appointed  by  the  miners.  The  miners' 
of  the  Gainesville  Cotton  mill,  in  which  representatives  are  the  three  District 
several  hundred  persons  were  at  work.  Presidents  of  the  union,  and  they  were 
Thirty  of  these  lost  their  lives,  and  34  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
persons  were  killed  by  the  destruction  of  districts.  It  was  claimed  by  the  compa- 
cottages  belonging  to  another  mill.  The  "les  that  the  three  should  have  been 
entire  number  of  dead  is  about  100.—  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  miners,  non- 
Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  6th,  the  union  men  included.  They  seemed  to 
Pacolet  River,  in  South  Carolina,  sud-  regard  an  acceptance  of  the  three  Presi- 
denly  rose  thirty  feet  at  Clifton  and  Paco-  dents  as  a  recognition  of  the  union,  which 
let,  villages  which  have  grown  up  around  ^hey  desired  to  avoid.  Judge  Gray  ex- 
large  cotton  mills  and  are  situated  in  a  pressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
narrow  valley  below  Spartanburg.  There  miners  had  obeyed  the  requirements  of 
had  been  a  cloudburst  along  the  head-  the  Commission's  decision,  which  was: 
waters  of  the  river,  in  the  hills  on  the  "If  there  shall  be  a  division  of  the  whole 
border  of  North  Carolina.  Great  mills  region  into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which 
were  swept  away,  and  not  less  than  80  there  shall  exist  an  organization  representing 
lives  were  lost;  5,000  employees  are  out  ^  majority  of  the  mine  workers  of  such  dis- 
of  work,  and  the  value  of  property  de-  ^"^^'  °".^  °?  f^^^  ^,°^^^  of  Conciliation  shall 
stroyed  was  $3,500,000.— In  the  West  ^^  appointed  by  each  of  said  organizations.^ 
the  crest  of  the  river  floods  has  moved  The  union  miners  will  hold  a  convention 
from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  where  on  the  15th  to  decide  upon  their  course, 
the  water  on  the  7th  was  higher  than  If  they  formally  elect  the  three  Presi- 
at  any  time  since  1858.  At  North  To-  dents  or  approve  the  appointment  of 
peka,  Kan.,  40  lives  are  known  to  have  them,  another  suspension  of  work  will 
been  lost  and  45  persons  are  missing,  probably  be  avoided. — In  New  York, 
The  dead  at  Kansas  City  may  not  exceed  where  the  idle  workmen  in  the  building 
30,  but  there  has  been  great  loss  of  prop-  industry  have  already  lost  $14,000,000  in 
erty  there.  Sixteen  river  bridges  were  wages,  committees  representing  each  side 
carried  away.  On  the  Mississippi,  above  agreed  upon  terms  for  a  settlement  last 
and  below  St.  Louis,  several  levees  have  week,  but  the  unions  disapproved  their 
been   broken. — During  the   week,   large  committee's      action.       Thereupon     the 
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builders   submitted   a   proposition   for  a  poring-  with  the  free  trade  pohcy  of  this 

board  of  arbitration  in  each  trade,  with  country  by  preferential  tariffs."  As  these 

a   central   court   of   appeals.      This   will  societies  include  about  2,000,000  of  the 

probably   be    rejected,    because    it   takes  better  class  of  workers,  the  protest  of  the 

away  the  power  of  the  walking  delegate  delegates  is  highly  significant.     On  the 

and  tends  to  prevent    the    ordering    of  other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  expresses 

sympathetic  strikes  by  the  existing  com-  a  serene  assurance  that  he  can  carry  the 

bination  of  unions. — In  Chicago,  a  slight  workingmen  of  England  with  him.     He 

concession  by  the  railroad  companies  ap-  has   also   received    considerable   encour- 

pears  to  have  prevented  a  freight  han-  agement   from   the   colonies.      On   June 

dlers'    strike ;    but    much    inconvenience  4th   a   conference   of   the   New   Zealand 

has  been  caused  by  new  strikes  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  adopted  a  reso- 

employees    of    restaurants,    hotels    and  lution  in  favor  of  preferential  trade  with 

clubs. — After  nine   weeks'   idleness,   the  Great  Britain.     In  Melbourne,  speaking 

cotton  mills  in  Lowell  have  been  opened,  before  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 

and  half  of  the   18,000  employees  have  tives,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Minister  for 

returned  to  work.     At  the  end   of  last  Trade  and  Customs,  said  that  in  his  opin- 

week    100,000  employees   of   the  textile  ion  the  Commonwealth  might  give  pref- 

factories  in  Philadelphia  were  still  out,  erence  of  Great  Britain  without  an  in- 

but   it  was  thought  that  a  compromise  expedient  loss  of  revenue.     Mr.  Alfred 

w^ould  be  reached  by  granting  the  desired  Beakin,    the   Attorney-General   of   Aus- 

reduction  of  hours  with  the  old  pay  per  tralia,  has  sent  a  telegram  asserting  that 

hour. — The     American     Federation     of  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  all 

Musicians  has  forbidden  the  hundreds  of  the  Governments  of  the  separate  States 

bands  which  it  controls  from  playing  in  are  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

association  with  any  band  in  the  service  plan. 

of  the  Government.    This  will  cause  the  «^ 

withdrawal  of  several  bands  from  service  xh    G      d      '^^^  story  of  one  who  has 

at  the  Princeton  Commencement,  where  ^,                   visited    the    Grande    Chart- 

the  Naval  Academy  Band  is  to  play.  reuse  since  the  banishment 

^  of  the  monks  by  the  Associations    Law 

presents  a  picture  of  sad  decay.  At  La 
Mr  Chamberlain's  ^^'  Chamberlain  has  Fourvoire,  on  the  way  up  to  the  Monas- 
Plan  invited  6,000  of  his  tery  from  the  village,  stands  the  distillery 
constituents  to  a  gar-  where  the  famous  liqueur  was  bottled.  A 
den  party  at  his  Birmingham  residence,  few  months  ago  this  establishment  gave 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  take  this  employment  to  hundreds  of  workmen ;  to- 
occasion  to  expound  more  in  detail  his  day  it  is  closed.  The  Monastery  itself  is 
scheme  for  an  Imperial  Zollverein.  a  picture  of  desolation.  Only  twelve  of 
Meanwhile  the  indications  are  that  he  has  the  monks  remain  and  these  will  soon  de- 
before  him  a  task  of  tremendous  diffi-  part,  leaving  the  buildings  entirely  empty, 
culty  to  carry  the  nation  with  him.  Nat-  All  the  carts,  tools  and  furniture  have 
urally  the  Liberal  leaders  are  against  already  been  given  to  the  peasants  of  the 
him.  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  neighborhood;  the  magnificent  library, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Ripon,  and  others  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  has  been 
have  published  letters  denouncing  his  packed  up  and  sent  across  the  frontier, 
plan  as  merely  veiled  protection.  The  and  the  works  of  art  in  the  chapel  have 
Daily  Nezvs  declares  that  Sir  Michael  also  been  dispersed.  Fifty  dollars  proba- 
Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Goschen  will  both  bly  would  buy  everything  that  remains  in 
disavow  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  as  the  Monastery.  To  a  visitor  the  Father- 
will  also  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Coadjutor,  who  was  formerly  an  officer 
Ritchie,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Sel-  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  declared 
borne.  All  the  trades  union  leaders  have  that  the  monks  would  certainly  come 
pronounced  themselves  against  him,  and  back.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  were  going 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Doncaster  the  to  Italy  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont, 
fifteen  hundred  delegates  of  the  Co-  others  to  Austria,  where  an  old  monas- 
operative  Societies  of  the  United  King-  tery  of  their  order  had  been  purchased 
dom  protested  vigorously  against  "  tam-  and  had  been  restored  as  hastily  as  pos- 
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sible.     A  third   contingent   had  left   for  posing  parties  in  Rome  on  this  question, 

Taragona,  where  they  had  already  estab-  one  of  which  insists  that  admittance  to 

lished    a  '  distillery    for    the    celebrated  the  Vatican  be  refused  the  Frenchman, 

liqueur  and  where  the  monks  had  been  while  the  other,  representing  the  concilia- 

cordially    received    by    the    neighboring  tory  section,  seeks  rather  to  find  a  way 

population.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  to  arrange  the  matter  and  advances  the 

carrying  into  practice  of  the  Associations  argument    that   the    prohibition    against 

Law  will  work  hardship  to  the  people  coming    to    Rome  is   only  for  Catholic 

surrounding  the   old   monastery   of   the  sovereigns  and  that  a  barrier  of  this  kind 

Grande  Chartreuse.     The  institution  re-  should  not  be  set  up  against  Presidents 

ceived  a  large  income  from  the  liqueur,  of  republics  who,  altho  ruling  Catholic 

the   secret   of    whose  distillation  it  pos-  countries,  may  themselves  be  non-Catho- 

sessed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  He.     The  final  result    is    awaited    with 

income  the  monks  disbursed  in  various  much  interest, 

charities.     Thus,  after  the  war  of  1870,  ^ 

they  sent  a  donation  of  150,000  francs  jf  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

toward   the   mdemmty      Recently    they  A  Possible  Sur-      ^^^^^^               ^^^^  ^^^^_ 

sent  50,000  francs  to  the  victims  of  the  pnse  for  Russia      ^.^  ^^  the  present  junc- 

catastrophe  at  Marge-a-Voiron,  and  only  ^^^^^^  ^^.^1         j^         ^^  surprised 

a  few  weeks  ago   10,000  francs  to  the  ^    ^j^^  completeness  of  the  arrangements 

Bretons.     Two  years  back  they  contrib-  ^{^^^  ^^^  adversary  will  be  then  found  to 

uted  not  less  than  60,000  francs  to  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^    -^^^^^.^ 

construction    of    secular,    not    clerical,.  ^          ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    being    half 

schools   in   the   Department,   and   other  ^K^^.^  ^^^  ^^^.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^J^^^^  .^ 

chanties  of  a  like  nature  received  assist-  ^^^            .^  ^^^  assimilation  of  Asiatic 

ance  from  them.     The  French  Govern-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^       .^_ 

ment  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  ing  over  the  Chinese    as    the    Japanese 

deserted  buildings  of  the  order.    Until  re-  ^^      ^^^^  indications  scarcely  point  that 

centlv  it;omonks  and  friars  occupied  the  rj.            ,.           .               r      r  .1 

/*^       ^            ,.•,            rjju  way.      io  mention  a  few  proofs  of  the 

e^reat  monastery,  which  was  lounded  by  .     .    .        1  •  u    t                 -a             1 

^^  -r,             •     -^      .     •                -D   -u-  extent  to  which     apanese  influence  has 

St.  Bruno  nine  centuries  ago.    Buildings  j    1      j         •    r-u-          -ru 

,.,  i-jj:  4.U  *.  ^  u  ^u  made  headway  in  China :  i  here  are  now 
which  were  rented  from  the  state  by  the  1,0  r-i  -  ^  a  *.  4.  •  4. 
Carthusians  for  about  7. 000  francs  oer  ^^^^^  ^°°  Chinese  students  staying  at 
r  .1  .  various  schools  in  Japan,  while  it  is  re- 
annum  are  of  no  use  apparently  to  any  xj^i^  j  f  >  ^11^ 
,  r  ,  1  •  .  ^1  4.-  Ti.  ported  that  soo  more  are  expected  short- 
one  on  account  of  their  isolation.  It  was  f  .  ^  r  ..t.  r  ■u^ 
proposed  to  convert  them  into  a  sani-  'y-  '"  ^consequence  of  the  favorable  re- 
tarium,  but  the  dampness  of  the  climate  P°^!\°"  '^e  Japanese  educational  system 
rendered  this  impracticable.  ^at  have  been  made  to  the  Peking  au- 

^  thonties  by  Princes  Chen  and  Lung  as 

*^  well  as  by  the  late  Wu  Ju-lung  and  other 

Loubet'    Vi   t      '^^^     recent     announce-  recent  Chinese  visitors  to  this  country. 

to  Rome           nient  of  the  official  visit  Japan   has   become   the   Chinese   educa- 

of  the  President  of  the  tional  Mecca.  "  It  is  the  fashion  nowa- 
French  Republic  to  the  Italian  court  has  days,"  says  the  North  China  Herald,  of 
served  to  produce  quite  an  impression  Shanghai,  ''  for  Chinese  of  all  ranks  and 
if  not  agitation  in  Vatican  circles.  If  professions  to  go  to  Japan  if  they  want 
the  present  program  is  carried  out  Presi-  to  learn  anything."  Add  to  this  the  fact 
dent  Loubet  will  be  the  first  ruler  of  a  that  Japanese  is  now  the  official  language 
Catholic  country  to  visit  Rome  officially  in  the  Peking  University,  that  the  Chi- 
since  the  passing  of  the  Pope's  temporal  nese  Government  is  going  to  engage  a 
power.  Keen  discussion  has  been  aroused  Japanese  Adviser  on  International  Law, 
as  to  how  the  Vatican  will  treat  the  first  that  a  Japanese  professor  has  been  en- 
Catholic  ruler  to  break  the  unwritten  gaged  to  fill  an  important  position  in  the 
law  against  doing  what  the  French  ruler  Peking  University,  that  another  Japanese 
has  in  mind  to  do.  Speculation  is  all  the  educationist  has  been  engaged  by  Viceroy 
more  rife  on  this  point  in  view  of  the  Yuen,  of  Chili,  that  a  Mr.  Tono  was 
existing  situation  in  France  regarding  summoned  to  Wuhu  some  time  back  to 
the  religious  orders.    There  are  two  op"-  act  as  Viceroy   Chang  Cheh-tung's  ad- 
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viser,  that  Mr.  Morimoto,  of  the  High  continues  to  make  her  grip  stronger 
Normal  School  in  this  city,  is  to  go  to  every  day.  The  military  officers  are 
Szchiian  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  Gov-  bringing  their  wives  and  children  to  the 
ernor  of  that  province,  and  that  the  stations,  and  the  building  of  permanent 
Peking  authorities  are  negotiating  for  barracks  and  houses  goes  on  without  re- 
the  dispatch  of  a  number  of  other  laxation.  There  has  been  not  the  slight- 
Japanese  educators.  Some  time  back  est  pretense  to  evacuate  Kirin  Province. 
Professor  Magozo,  Doctor  of  Law  in  the  A  large  body  of  troops  continues  to  hold 
Kyoto  University,  was  engaged  by  the  Kirin  City,  and  other  military  posts  exist 
Chinese  Government  for  the  purpose  of  between  that  place  and  Kwang-cheng- 
compiling  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  a  Tse.  In  Mukden  Province  Russia  is 
number  of  assistants  will  be  summoned  pushing  forward  communications  and 
from  Japan  to  join  him.  Then  there  are  improving  the  road  via  Feng-huang- 
or  were  lately,  100  or  200  Chinese  non-  Chuen  to  the  Yalu.  Thus,  for  instance, 
conmiissioned  officers  in  Tokyo  under-  on  May  9th,  carts  to  the  number  of  140 
going  military  training,  and  the  China-  with  ammunition  left  Liao-Yang  for 
Japan  Bank  will  probably  bring  the  two  Feng-huang-Chuen,  and  five  days  later 
peoples  together  commercially  as  much  100  more  carts  with  fodder  started  for 
as  serving  side  by  side  in  the  same  army  the  same  destination.  Mr.  Conger,  the 
will  bring  them  together  from  a  military  United  States  Minister  to  Peking,  has 
point  of  view.  With  these  instances  of  asked  Secretary  Hay  to  inquire  into  the 
the  drawing  together  intellectually  of  authenticity  of  the  published  report 
China  and  Japan  may  be  compared  the  which  represents  Count  Cassini,  the  Rus- 
hesitation  of  the  Chinese  to  go  to  Russia  sian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  as  hav- 
for  education.  Recently  four  Chinese  ing  denied  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Con- 
students  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  ger's  statement  of  the  Russian  demands 
Dalnivi  Vostok,  a  newspaper  of  Vladi-  in  regard  to  Manchuria.  Instead  of  '*  un- 
vostok,  speaks  of  the  event  as  if  it  were  reliable  rumors,"  Mr.  Conger  asserts 
something  of  a  phenomenon  and  entirely  that  his  source  of  information  was  the 
new.  ''  We  may  note  that  this  phenom-  original  letter  sent  by  M.  de  Plangon,  the 
enon,"  says  the  Dalnivi,  ''  is  the  first  Russian  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Peking,  to 
step  on  the  part  of  China  toward  the  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  containing 
realization  of  her  desire  to  become  ac-  the  Russian  demands. — Governor  Wong, 
quainted  with  her  neighbor."  These  are  of  Kwang-Si  Province,  intimates  that 
indications  that  if  war  were  to  take  place  1,000,000  natives  are  starving  in  his  ter- 
between  Russia  and  Japan  China's  ritory.  The  distress  from  the  famine  is 
sympathies  would  be  with  the  latter.  It  terrible.  Women  and  children  are  freely 
is  even  possible  that  some  definite  ar-  offered  for  sale,  but  buyers  cannot  be 
rangement  as  to  common  action  has  found.  The  rice  crop  promises  to  be 
actually  been  made  between  the  two  good,  but  will  not  bring  relief  for  from 
countries.  Thus,  Viscount  Aoki,  ex-  four  to  six  weeks. 
Mmister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  dis-  "^ 
patched  to  Peking  just  before  the  Man-  ^he  Congo  ^  recent  debate  in  the  Brit- 
churian  crisis  became  acute,  and  the  Rus-  pree  State  ^^^^  House  of  Commons  goes 
sians  followed  his  movements  with  such  over  the  Congo  Free  State 
curiosity  and  anxiety  as  indicated  that,  in  situation  in  considerable  detail.  The  de- 
their  opinion,  he  was  engaged  on  a  secret  bate  was  called  forth  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
and  important  mission.  He  has  now  re-  H.  L.  Samuel  to  the  effect : 
turned,  and  it  is  a  little  significant  that  "That  the  Government  of  the  Congo  Free 
a  high  Chinese  official,  Prince  Tsai  Chen,  State  having,  at  its  inception,  guaranteed  to 
is  in  Japan  with  a  large  train,  having  the  Powers  that  its  native  subjects  should  be 
reached  Tokyo  on  May  12th.  governed  with  humanity,  and  that  no  trading 

»j  monopoly    or    privilege    should    be    permitted 

\\TW\       u         u       Tf  within  its  dominions,  and  both  these  guaran- 

Manchuria      While   the  Other   Powers   are  tjgg     having    been     constantly    violated,     this 

and  China     begmnmg  to  regard  Russia's  House  requests  His  Majesty's  Government  to 

hold  on  Manchuria  as  a  fact  confer  with  the  other  Powers,  signatories  of 

no  longer  to  be  disputed,  Russia  herself  the  Berlin  General  Act,  by  virtue  of  which 
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the  Congo  Free  State  exists,  in  order  that  ment  ought  to  take  in  such  a  discussion, 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  abate  the  evils  First  of  all^  what  right  had  the  British 
prevalent  in  that  State."  Government  to  deal  with  the  condition  of 
The  Congo  Free  State,  he  said,  had  been  affairs  in  the  Congo  Free  State?  In  un- 
created by  the  common  consent  of  the  doubtedly  had  a  legitimate  locus  standi. 
Great  Powers  and  had  been  alotted  to  an  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  the  special 
individual,  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  This  treaties  as  of  the  general  Act  of  Berlin, 
had  been  done  subject  to  certain  condi-  which  was  more  precise  and  went  fur- 
tions  stipulated  by  the  Berlin  Confer-  ther.  But  the  Government  could  not  con- 
ence.  Practically  the  whole  State  was  re-  sent  to  the  motion  as  it  stood.  If  the 
garded  as  a  private  possession  of  the  laws  of  the  Congo  State  were  regarded, 
King  of  the  Belgians.  Vast  areas  had  he  thought  it  would  be  found  that  very 
been  allotted  to  financial  companies,  little  was  left  to  be  desired  so  far  as  their 
which  had  their  headquarters  in  Belgium  provisions  were  concerned.  The  laws 
or  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  The  ex-  were  full  of  provisions  intended  to  pro- 
ports  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  Belgium  tect  the  natives  from  ill  usage  and  to  fur- 
were  worth  i 1, 860,000,  and  to  England  ther  their  material  advantage.  He  did 
£11,400,  whereas  in  the  French  West  not  think  that  the  Congo  authorities  de- 
African  colonies,  which  had  about  the  nied  the  existence  of  these  atrocities, 
same  population,  the  trade  with  Great  What  they  did  say  was  that  they  had 
Britain  was  proportionately  four  times  taken  the  ordinary  steps  of  a  civilized 
greater.  A  graver  matter,  however,  was  Government  to  punish  the  perpetrators 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  Congo,  and  had  adopted  measures  to  prevent  the 
The  laws  authorized  forced  labor  of  many  recurrence  of  these  acts.  In  a  large  num- 
kinds  and  forced  military  service.  Can-  ber  of  cases  they  had  inflicted  very  severe 
nibal  troops  were  set  loose  to  raid  their  punishments.  The  question  was  whether 
neighbors,  and  when  carriers  were  the  penalties  had  been  adequate  and  cov- 
needed  for  transporting  goods  natives  ered  all  the  cases  which  they  ought  to 
were  kidnapped  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  have  covered.  Frankly,  he  told  the 
Samuel  then  went  on  to  give  in  detail  House  that  he  did  not  know.  It  was,  he 
some  of  the  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  per-  thought,  this  very  doubt  as  to  what  was 
petrated  on  the  natives.  As  an  example  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
he  said  that  in  one  stockade  an  eye-  ment  of  the  Congo  Free  State  which 
witness  had  found  eighty  human  hands  made  public  opinion  throughout  Europe 
being  slowly  dried  over  a  fire.  As  a  con-  so  anxious,  and  which  he  thought  the 
sequence  thousands  of  natives  had  fled  Congolese  authorities  themselves  ought 
from  the  villages,  the  men  hiding  them-  to  feel  as  calling  for  some  action  upon 
selves  in  the  forests,  and  the  women  and  their  part  to  clear  the  way.  Mr.  Balfour 
children  going  to  the  mission  stations  closed  the  debate  by  declaring  that  the 
for  refuge.  Mr.  Samuel's  motion  was  House  should  not,  without  anything  in 
seconded  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  who  explained  the  nature  of  judicial  inquiry  and  merely 
at  some  length  the  relation  of  King  Leo-  upon  statements  made  in  debate,  commit 
pold  to  the  African  Province.  Sir  J.  itself  to  the  condemnation  of  a  friendly 
Gorst  also  spoke  in  support  of  the  mo-  Government.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
tion.  He  declared  that  the  evidence  of  the  Government  to  vote  against  the  reso- 
the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  natives  lution,  because  it  indicated  a  policy  the 
was  amply  confirmed.  There  was  no  Government  desired  to  follow.  He  hoped 
doubt,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  British  the  honorable  member  would  withdraw 
Government  had  a  right  to  interfere,  the  motion  or  put  it  in  an  amended  form 
since  the  treaties  between  the  Congo  free  from  the  objectionable  condemnation 
State  and  Great  Britain  had  been  vio-  of  a  friendly  Government.  Mr.  Samuel 
lated.  Count  Cranborne  then  spoke,  say-  accepted  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Balfour 
ing  that  he  was  not  representing  the  Gov-  for  the  Government  and  amended  the 
ernment  and  could  take  no  responsibility  motion  by  leaving  out  the  words  "  and 
for  the  acts  of  the  Government,  but  was  both  these  guaranties  having  been  con- 
simply  asking  himself  what  attitude  the  stantly  violated."  The  motion  was  then 
representative  of  His  Majesty's  Govern-  agreed  to. 
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THE  enactment  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Grady-Salus  Hbel  law  of 
Pennsylvania  has  reawakened 
general  interest  in  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  in  the  subjects  associated 
with  it.  The  exceptional  character  of 
this  measure  and  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  it  have  in- 
vested it  with  un- 
usual importance, 
and  have  arrested 
national  attention. 
A  brief  statement 
of  these  circum- 
stances, followed 
by  some  discus- 
sion of  the  prin- 
c  i  p  1  e  s  involved, 
will  be  timely  and 
pertinent. 

J  u  d  ge  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker 
was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsyl- 
vania last  Novem- 
ber. During  the 
preliminary  cam- 
paign he  had  been 
keenly  criticised 
and  caricatured  in 
a  few  quarters. 
His  quaint  person- 
ality and  certain 
conspicuous  men- 
tal traits  and 
tastes  lent  them- 
selves to  carica- 
ture in  peculiar  degree,  and  tempted 
the  caustic  pencil  of  the  clever  car- 
toonist. His  bucolic  appearance,  his 
disheveled  hair,  his  phlegmatic  face,  his 
negligent  attire,  his  eccentricity  of 
wearing  boots,  all  invited  picturesque 
portraiture. 

His  intellectual  qualities  and  exhibi- 
tions gave  special  zest  to  the  delicious 
opportunity.  He  is  a  man  of  rugged 
honesty  and  inherent  rectitude  of  char- 
acter. He  has  considerable  learning  and 
marked  taste  for  historical  study  and 


CHARLES   EMORY    SMITH 


antiquarian  research  within  limited 
lines.  But  with  them  he  has  a  guile- 
less simplicity,  an  unsophisticated  in- 
eptness  and  a  curious  mental  twist 
which  lead  him  into  ludicrous  displays 
that  afford  an  unbounded  theme  for 
satire.  It  is  enough  to  refer,  as  ex- 
amples, to  his  famous  sayings  that  Sen- 
ator Quay,  a 
cousin  in  a  remote 
degree,  is  a  great- 
er man  than  Clay 
or  Webster,  and 
that  Pennsyl- 
vania, reeking  at 
the  time  with  po- 
litical corruption, 
had  no  ills  worth 
mentioning. 

All  these  ele- 
ments made  him 
the  butt  of  jest 
and  picture.  He 
was  portrayed  as 
a  perverse  parrot 
and  a  flustered 
farmer.  It  was  a 
new,  surprising 
and  painful  reve- 
lation to  him.  He 
had  lived  a  tran- 
quil and  serene 
life  on  the  bench 
and  amid  his 
musty  volumes. 
To  be  held  up  day 
after  day  to  criti- 
cism and  ridicule  was  an  unwonted  and 
harrowing  experience.  Unhappily  with 
his  other  good  and  bad  qualities  he  has 
no  more  sense  of  humor  than  a  clam. 
The  cartoons  did  him  no  harm  beyond 
the  delineation  of  his  own  folly,  and  if 
he  had  laughed  them  off  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  it.  But  they 
wounded  and  pricked  and  stuck  like 
chestnut  burrs.  He  writhed  under  their 
sting;  they  not  only  hurt  his  pride,  but 
offended  his  exaggerated  sense  of  the 
reverence  due  to  authority;  and  as  he 
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brooded  over  them  he  studied  what  he 
conceived  would  be  the  appropriate 
remedy.  The  result  was  that  in  his  in- 
augural address  as  Governor  he  dwelt 
on  what  he  considered  the  abuses  of 
journalism,  and  urged  more  restrictive 
legislation. 

His  personal  grievance  and  desire 
just  chimed  in  with  the  feelings  and 
purposes  of  the  politicians.  They,  too, 
were  aggrieved  at  the  newspapers. 
They,  too,  had  been  caricatured,  and, 
what  was  still  more  annoying  to  their 
less  sensitive  but  more  practical  na- 
tures, their  schemes  of  spoliation  had 
been  exposed,  denounced  and,  in  some 
cases,  defeated  by  the  inconsiderate 
and  audacious  press.  They  had  tried 
two  years  before  to  apply  a  muzzle,  and 
had  succeeded  only  in  a  very  limited 
and  unsatisfactory  degree.  But  the 
personal  pique  of  the  Governor  offered 
what  seemed  to  be  just  the  opportunity 
to  accomplish  their  end ;  and  with  the 
plans  well  laid,  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  new  libel  bill  was  introduced 
and  rushed  through  both  Houses  in 
four  days  without  any  hearing  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  constitutional 
safeguard  requiring  three  separate 
readings  on  three  separate  days  in  each 
House. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  pro- 
tests the  Governor  signed  the  bill,  and 
filed  with  it  an  explanatory  message 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  the  most  re- 
markable   paper    that    ever    emanated 


from  an  executive.  In  its  blending  of 
honest  resentment,  of  personal  venom, 
of  misleading  half-truths,  of  unaccount- 
able misstatement,  of  fantastic  reason- 
ing and  of  unconscious  buffoonery,  it  is 
unparalleled  among  official  documents. 
It  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
greatest  outburst  of  criticism  and  car- 
icature which  has  overwhelmed  any 
man  within  public  memory.  The  Gov- 
ernor instantly  became  the  target  of  a 
thousand  shafts  of  denunciation  and 
ridicule.  Not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  all  over  the  country  his  act  and 
his  reasons  called  down  such  a  storm  of 
condemnation  as  no  other  single  per- 
formance of  our  time  has  brought  upon 
any  public  man.  The  futility  of  the 
law  for  its  avowed  object  of  suppress- 
ing cartoon  and  criticism  was  attested 
in  the  most  general  and  vigorous  can- 
nonade of  both  in  the  whole  history  of 
journalism. 

The  bill  thus  enacted  is  the  subject 
of  varied  and  diverse  opinion.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  it  is  only  a  codi- 
fication of  the  already  existing  law. 
They  contend  that  it  embodies  no  new 
principle  or  rule,  but  only  puts  in  more 
concrete  form  the  elements  of  the 
law  of  libel  as  determined  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts.  There  are 
others  who  maintain  that  it  intro- 
duces a  new  and  dangerous  ele- 
ment. The  New  York  Sun  removed 
from  the  field  of  its  jurisdiction,  and 
looking    on     dispassionately,   says     in 


••  The  Modern  Don  Quixote  about  to  engage  the  Giant  of  the  Plain."— From  the  Philadelphia  Press 
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an  article  actionable  where 
there  is  no  libel,  provided  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  was 
"  negligence  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  facts  " — that  is,  that 
there  was  any  mistake  at  any 
point.  The  obvious  intent  is 
to  make  a  newspaper  punish- 
able for  publishing  the  essen- 
tial truth,  and  to  surround 
the  publication  with  such 
hazards  as  to  deter  it  alto- 
gether. If  this  object  could 
be  carried  out  it  can  readily 
be  seen  how  it  would  serve 
and  shield  wrongdoers 
throughout  the  State. 

With  this  understanding  of 
the  import  of  the  law,  it  is  no 
exaggeration    to   characterize 
it  as  one  of  the  most  infamous 
measures  ever  enacted  by  an 
American   Legislature.      It  is 
opposed  to  the  whole  trend  of 
modern     legislation.      Under 
the  more  enlightened  spirit  of 
an  advancing  age  the  steady 
tendency    in     legislating    re- 
specting the  freedom  of  the 
press   has   been   toward    rea- 
sonable   liberality  with    just 
accountability.      Through   all 
our  history  and  in  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  Anglo-Saxon  prog- 
ress measures  for  the  restric- 
searching    tion  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  have 
been  associated  with  corrupt,  despotic 
and  arbitrary  government.    The  great 
champions     of     human     liberty     have 
agreed  in  regarding  the  just  liberty  of 
the  press  as  the  foundation  and  security 
of  all  liberty. 

This  is  undoubtedly  its  design.  The  ''  Give  me  liberty  to  know,  to  utter 
object  was  openly  avowed  by  its  au-  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  con- 
thors  and  sponsors.  They  sought  to  science,  above  all  other  liberties,"  said 
stifle  criticism  and  prevent  exposure.  John  Milton,  as  with  lofty  inspiration 
But,  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  their  and  matchless  pen  he  fought  against 
skill  was  not  commensurate  with  their  the  efforts  of  the  Star  Chamber  at  press 
purpose.  The  constitutional  safeguard  restriction.  Through  the  last  half  of 
for  a  free  printing  press  in  dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century  the  battle  raged 
public  affairs  stood  in  their  way,  and  violently  around  Wilkes  and  Junius 
they  did  not  know  how  to  evade  it.  But  and  other  champions  of  popular  rights 
in  framing  their  bill  their  clumsy  hand  against  monarchial  prerogative,  and 
put  in  provisions  of  the  most  serious  Mackintosh  and  Curran  and  Erskine 
character,  and  a  critical  examination  were  the  brilliant  defenders  of  free  ut- 
does  not  justify  the  claim  that  it  only  terance.  In  1797,  in  one  of  his  few 
codifies  the  law  as  it  already  was.  It  speeches  for  the  prosecution  of  libel, 
introduces  the  new  principle  of  making    the  great  Erskine  said : 


The  Don  Quixote  Series.     No.  2 — "  Swatted  " — From  the 
Philadelphia  Press 


a     very 
review : 


intelligent     and 


"  No  law  more  infamous  has  ever  been  en- 
acted by  any  American  Legislature.  It  bears 
on  its  face  the  aim  of  preventing  criticism  of 
State  officials." 
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The  Don  Quixote  Series.     No.  3 — "Where  Are  We  At?" — Prom  the  Philadelphia  Press 


"A  free  and  unlicensed  press,  in  the  just  and 
legal  sense  of  the  expression,  has  led  to  all  the 
blessings,  both  of  religion  and  government, 
which  Great  Britain  or  any  part  of  the  world 
at  this  moment  enjoys,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
advance  mankind  to  still  higher  degrees  of 
civilization  and  happiness." 


sentiment.  The  one  condition  would 
be  legalized  irresponsibility.  The  other 
would  be  potential  intelligence.  These 
general  truths  of  the  vital  relation  of  a 
free  press  to  free  institutions  have 
come    to    be    accepted    as    axiomatic. 


They  are  no  longer  debated  among  men 
Thomas  Jefferson's  famous  declara-    of  thought.    And  with  the  development 
tion  is  well  remembered :  of  society  a  free  press  is  more  and  more 

recognized,  not 
only  as  the  palla- 
dium of  political 
liberty,  but  as  the 
essential  s  a  f  e  - 
guard  of  the  moral 
and  social  well- 
being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  glare  of 
publicity  is  a  great 
deterrent  of  evil. 
Thousands  of 
things  would  be 
done  in  the  dark 
which  shrink  from 
the  light.  There 
are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the 
force  of  mere  au- 
thority, whether 
in  the  Church  or 
in  the  State,  is  de- 


"I  would  rather 
live  in  a  country  with 
newspapers  and  with- 
out a  government  than 
in  a  country  with  a 
government  but  with- 
out newspapers." 

His  meaning  and 
his  logic  are  plain. 
Government  with- 
o  u  t  newspapers 
would  have  no  re- 
straint and  no  re- 
sponsibility, and 
would  degenerate 
into  profligacy 
and  tyranny. 
Newspapers  with- 
o  u  t  government 
would  at  least  as- 
sure watchfulness, 
information  and 
organized     public 


Even  the  old  bird  can  t  stand  Petinypackerism 


From  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
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dining.  The  influence  of  faith  and  tra- 
dition and  old  standards  in  the  restraint 
of  wrongdoing  probably  grows  weaker 
as  the  years  go  by.  In  this  decadence 
of  individual  belief  and  submission,  in 
this  growth  of  individual  freedom,  pub- 
lic opinion  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  bulwark  of  our  structure  of  social 
morality,  and  public  opinion  is  created 
and  energized  by  the  newspapers.  In 
the  business,  the  financial  and  the  social 
world  there  are  hundreds  of  acts  on  the 
hazy  borderland  between  law  and  law- 
lessness, between  ethical  duty  and 
questionable  inclination,  which  cower 
before  the  certainty  of  public  exposure. 
And  thus  by  men  who  think  a  free  press 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  the  most  efficient 
critic  and  check  of  official  perfidy  and 
political  profligacy  but  as  the  surest 
security  against  that  social  and  busi- 
ness misconduct  which  touches  the  do- 
main of  public  morality. 

Freedom  of  the  press  undoubtedly 
degenerates  at  times  into  license.  We 
have  seen  invasions  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  life  which  are  wholly  deplorable 
and  unjustifiable.  We  have  seen  news- 
papers intrude  into  the  sacred  realm  of 
purely  domestic  concerns  and  drag  out 
that  which  should  remain  behind  the 
veil  for  sensational  effect  or  the  sala- 
cious delectation  of  an  eager  public.  In 
the  fretful  race  of  competition  there 
has  probably  been  too  much  disposition 
to  regard  everything  which  Argus  eyes 
can  detect  as  the  legitimate  subject  of 
the  remorseless  news-gatherer.  The 
public  are  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
newspapers.  This  tendency  to  seize 
upon  personal  affairs  and  exploit  them 
in  picturesque  style  ministers  to  a  pop- 
ular taste  which  is  as  old  as  mankind. 


There  ought  doubtless  to  be  some  re- 
form of  newspaper  ethics,  and  the  sur- 
est path  to  it  would  be  an  anterior  re- 
form of  human  nature  itself. 

In  the  effort  to  uphold  the  just  and 
indispensable    freedom    of    the    press 
without  giving  warrant  for  undue  li- 
cense, it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the 
line.     But  the  clear  trend  of  legislation 
for  a  hundred  years  has  been  toward 
the  full  protection  of  the  press  in  free 
discussion,   holding  it   responsible   for 
the  abuse  of  its  privilege.     As  political 
thought  has  become  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  this  tendency  has  been  more 
marked.     In  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union   the   libel   legislation    has   been 
greatly  liberalized  within  the  last  two 
decades.       The    intelligent    effort    of 
thoughtful  and  rational  legislators  has 
been    to    provide    reparation    for    any 
wrong  or  mjury  that  may  be  done,  but 
not   to   intimidate   the   newspapers   or 
impose  restriction  on  the  free  expres- 
sion   of   opinion.      In    some    States    a 
proper  retraction  of  a  mistake  bars  pro- 
ceedings.     In   others  the  recovery   of 
damages  is  limited  to  just  restitution 
for   the    actual    injuries   sustained     or 
shown,  as  would  be  the  case  in  an  acci- 
dent from  an  open  elevator  shaft  or  an 
icy  sidewalk.     The  viciousness  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  law  is  that  it  is  a 
backward  step,  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  course  of  libel  legislation  in  other 
States ;  that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
terrorize    the    press    and    stifle    public 
criticism  ;  and  that  it  is  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  personal  pique  and  public  piracy. 
The  struggle  over  it  in  the  courts  and 
before  the  people  and  in  the  Legislature 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important   chapters   in   the   history  of 
political  progress. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  Gaudens 


By    Mary   H.    Bothwell    Horgan 


Author  of  '"Art  History." 


THE  words  *'  relative  values  "  have  a 
specific  meaning  not  widely  un- 
derstood outside  of  the  artist's 
world,  but  they  also  have  a  general  mean- 
ing that  the  public  might  be  expected  to 
apply  to  such  an  incident  as  the  removal 
of  a  couple  of  trees  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sherman  monument  by  Augustus  St. 


not  forget  that  sentimentality  is  not  ap- 
preciative ;  that  "  nature  is  great  and  her 
science  marvelous;  but  it  is  man  who 
knows  it."  The  tree  represents  a  type 
form  evolved  to  a  comparatively  stable 
perfection  long  ago,  while  the  statue  rep- 
resents in  the  highest  way  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  development  forever  of  that 


Augustus  St.  Gaudens  in  his  Studio.      From  a  Painting  by  Kenyon  Cox 


Gaudens,  unveiled  on  Memorial  Day  at 
the  Plaza  entrance  to  Central  Park. 
Some  one  once  recalled  to  a  young  man 
desirous  of  hurrying  his  education  un- 
duly that  when  nature  wished  to  make 
a  cabbage  she  took  a  few  months ;  when 
she  wished  to  make  an  oak  she  needed  a 
hundred  years.  The  relative  value  of 
the  trees  sacrificed  to  the  statue  is  about 
that  of  the  cabbage  to  the  oak  in  this 
case.  In  two  thousand  years  the  world 
has  had  myriads  of  noble  trees  and  how 
many  truly  great  equestrian  statues?  In 
our  periodic  returnings  to  nature  let  us 
1376 


creative  ability  having  at  its  basis  the 
very  same  faculty  of  appreciation  that 
prompts  those  who  cry  out  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees.  Art  taught  us  our  love 
of  trees.  That  we  should  immoderately 
worship  them  is  to  be  deprecated  when 
it  interferes  with  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  such  a  momentous  happening  as  the 
completion  and  erection  of  this  work  of 
the  greatest  sculptor  whom  we  can  call 
American. 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens  must  rank,  of 
course,  with  the  French  school,  in  that 
arbitrary  division  of  workers  according 
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to  their  conformity  to  this  or  that  tradi-    Art  Students'  League,  shared  his  knowl- 


tion.  Yet  this  is  an  age  and  land  of 
quick  and  strong  influences,  and  in  spite 
of  French  inheritance  and  training,  the 
sculptor  who  has  produced  the  *'  Sher- 
man," the  "  Shaw  Memorial  "  in  Boston, 
and  the  "  Lincoln  "  in  Chicago,  has  as- 
similated so  much  that  is  distinctively 
American  that  more  than  any  native-born 


edge  with  the  younger  men  who  are  now 
giving  us  hopes  of  a  strong  school  of 
decorative  sculpture.  His  "  Puritan  " 
for  Springfield ;  his  reliefs  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  for  Princeton,  and  of  Dr.  Bellows 
for  the  Unitarian  Church  of  All  Souls, 
New  York ;  the  Garfield  monument  in 
Philadelphia ;  the  "  Logan  "  for  Chicago, 


worker  he  has  expressed  for  us  the  true    and  the  magnificent  "  Lincoln  "  for  the 


color  of  our  national  mind. 

Tho  born  in  Dublin,  of  French-Irish 
parentage,  St.  Gaudens  was  brought  here 
when  only  three  months  old.  As  a  New 
York  City  boy,  leaving  school  at  thirteen 


same  city,  as  well  as  the  incomparable 
"  Shaw  Memorial,"  and  many  minor 
busts  and  reliefs,  were  done  in  this  time. 
He  went  again  to  Paris  in  1897,  and 
the   great   *'  Sherman  "   was   there  com- 


to  work  daily  for  a  cameo  cutter,  while    pleted  and  shown  in  plaster  at  the  Ex- 


studying  drawing  in 
Cooper  Institute  at  night, 
he  lived  until  nearly 
twenty.  Then  six  years 
in  Paris  under  Touffroy, 
and  in  Rome  with  Mercie 
and  other  young  French 
lartists,  taught  him  the 
mechanics  of  his  art  and 
gave  him  the  modern 
sculptor's  share  in  the 
beauty  of  the  past. 
Among  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions was  the  '*  Hia- 
watha," done  in  Rome 
and  bought  by  Governor 
Morgan,  who  became  one 
of  his  patrons.  Return- 
ing to  America,  St.  Gau- 
dens showed  the  closeness 
of  touch  with  his  time  al- 
ways characteristic  of  the 


Diana,  by  St.  Gaudens.  A  well- 
known  detail  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden 


position  of  1900.  Of  the 
most  importance  among 
the  commissions  still  un- 
executed are  the  two 
groups  that  are  to  stand 
before  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  representing 
"Law"  with  "Power" 
and  "  Religion,"  and  "La- 
bor "  with  "  Science  "  and 
"  Art  "—the  kind  of  per- 
sonifications that  are  so 
wearisome  when  con- 
ceived by  the  mediocre 
man,  but  which,  produced 
by  this  man,  now  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  are  cer- 
tain to  be  epoch-making 
in  sculpture. 

St.  Gaudens  is  a 
learned  and  cautious 
artist,  never  hasty  or 
self  satisfied  without 
repeated    effort.      Taste — 


truly  great  artist  by  a 

keen  understanding  of  the  business  side  many    times 

of  art  to-day.     He  made  many  friends  that  quality  supremely  French,  yet  slow- 

and  impressed  upon  them  the  worthiness  ly  coming  to  be  American,  too — is  his. 

of  his  talent;  yet  nothing  ever  induced  To  speak  of  his  excellence  as  a  crafts- 

him  to  hurry  through  with  his  numerous  man  would  be  to  waste  space.     It  is  an 


commissions,    and    his    greatest    works 
have  been  years  under  his  hands. 

He  was  again  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  he 
finished  there  the  noble  "  Farragut  "  in 
Madison  Square,  with  its  beautiful  pedes- 
tal, and  the  statue  of  Governor  Randall 
for    Sailors'    Snug   Harbor.      From   the 


age  of  excellent  craftsmanship  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  man  of  sincerity  can  scarce- 
ly miss  learning  the  science  of  his  art 
well.  One  cannot  say  of  St.  Gaudens 
as  of  Rodin,  that  "  technically  he  can 
do  anything  he  chooses."  Perhaps  he 
can,  but  he  lives  very  closely  within  the 


time  of  the  Exposition  of  1880  in  Paris,  sculptor's   traditions   of  what   is   fit   for 

when  he  served  on  the  Fine  Arts  Com-  sculptural    representation.      In   what   he 

mittee,  until   1897,  St.  Gaudens  worked  has  done  he  is  satisfyingly  competent  in 

under  New  York  influences,  and  as  in-  all  the  more  purely  surface  requirements 

structor  of  the  modeling  classes  of  the  as  well  as  in  management  of  masses,  and 
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of  interestingly  contrasted  contours  of 
broadly  handled  surfaces,  as  in  his 
horses,  with  quite  detailed  trea'ineni  of 
textures  and  draperies,  as  in  the  figures 
of  "  Sherman"  and  the  "Victory."  As 
with  most  moderns,  his  technic  in  marble 
is  not  essentially  distinct  from  his 
bronze  working  method.  But  his  bronzes 
have  less  suggestion  of  the  clay  modeled 
origin  than  is  usual.  He  has  as  much 
of  quality  as  any  French  sculptor  pro- 
ducing similar  works,  and  much  more 
of  expression ;  and  more  than  this,  he 
has  gone  beyond  all  the  Frenchmen  of 
his  school  in  spontaneity  and  freedom 
from  the  too  hampering  effects  of  style 

a  s    understood    b  y 

the    French     Insti- 
tute sculptors. 

In    the     larger 

works,   with   all   the 

power    of    rising    to 

grandeur  enough  for 

h  i  s    subjects,     S  t  . 

Gaudens    yet    keeps 

the    charm     that    is 

often    the    one    lack 

in    sculpture   of   the 

grand     style.      H  i  s 

people    are    human 

and  lovable  through 

both     their    nobility 


and  their  American  approachable- 
ness.  Even  the  figure  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery,  Washington,  called  some- 
times "Grief,"  has  so  little  of  therepellant 
quality  of  sorrow  as  to  be  also  some- 
times called  "  The  Peace  of  God."  His 
few  female  figures  are  all  womanly  and 
of  a  type  spare  in  figure  in  contrast  to 
the  pseudo  classic.  With  them,  as  with 
his  heroes,  one  feels  the  touch  of  an 
austerity  of  temperament  not  found  in 
contemporary  French  art.  It  harks  back 
to  Italy  of  the  Earlier  Renaissance — or 
is  it  American  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
That  the ' '  Diana ' '  of  the  Madison  Square 
Tower  is  his  only  nude  is  often  deplored. 
But  what  is  there  in  the  modern  Amer- 
ican civilization  that  admits  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  nude  at  all  measureable 
in  importance  as  a  subject  with  such  na- 
tional themes  as  St.  Gaudens's  various 
Civil  War  memorials  have  presented? 
All  his  figures  show  mastery  of  the  nude. 
He  has  not  caviled  at  our  clothes  or 
our  prejudices.  He  has  been  of  us,  and 
he  even  indulgently  resigned  himself  to 
bear  the  silliness  of  those  who  could  not 
appreciate  his  first  design  for  the  Co- 
lumbian medal.  He  would  wish  us  other- 
wise than  we  are  in  matters  artistic, 
but  he  knows  we  can't  be  made  so  in 
a  day,  and  he  meets  us  on  ground  where 


The  Fairagut  Memorial  in  Madison  Square  Park.     Designed  and  executed  by  St.  Gaudens 
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we  can  be  at  home 
and  gives  us  splen- 
did things  we  can 
Hke  in  spite  of  our 
little  knowledge. 

I  n  h  i  s  delicate 
low-reliefs,  St. 
Gaudens's  quality 
of  charm  comes 
most  into  promi- 
nence, and  here  he 
has  a  certain  won- 
derful power  of 
choice  and  a  rare 
d  e  fi  n  iteness  of 
mass  handled  in 
that  most  difficult 
of  arts  depending 
upon  certain  illu- 
sions not  definable 
at  all.  His  low- 
reliefs  of  the  But- 
ler and  Schiff  chil- 
dren, of  Miss 
Violet  Sargent, 
and,  above  all, 
those  of  Bastien- 
Lepage  and  Robert 
Louis    Stevenson, 

are  rivaled  only  by  those  portraits  by 
David  d'Angers  in  modern  art.  In  them 
there  is  utmost  refinement  of  simply  ar- 
ranged detail. 

In  all  his  works  St.  Gaudens  attains 
largeness,  not  by  elimination  of  the  non- 


statue  of  General  Sherman, 
size.     Unveiled  in  thi 


essential  only,  but 
by  personal  absorp- 
tion in  and  posses- 
sion by  his  subject, 
and  the  total  ab- 
s  e  n  c  e  of  that 
French  cleverness 
that  cannot  help 
making  a  play  for 
attention.  He  has 
the  delicacy  in  ex- 
^pression  of  Prax- 
iteles, and  a  com- 
parison  of  the 
"  Sherman  "  with 
Fremiet's  ''  Louis 
d' Orleans"  and 
"Torch-Bearer  " — 
the  only  rivals  it 
has  in  late  a  r  t — 
will  show  how  su- 
perior in  signifi- 
cance the  new 
group  is. 

Because  of  t  h  e 
mind,  large  enough 
to  be  satisfied  and 
hopeful  with  the 
contemporary,  be- 
hind the  trained  hand,  that  could  give  us 
our  beloved  ungainly  Lincoln  as  the  true 
hero  of  the  democracy,  St.  Gaudens  rep- 
resents sculpture  at  its  hight  to-day  for 
us  Americans. 

^  New  York  City. 


by  St.  Gaudens,  in  heroic 
s  city  on  Mav  .SOth 
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Morning 

By    Albert    Bigelow    Paine 


We  saw  her  baby  eyes  grow  dim 

As  fell  the  summer  night, 
And  knew  that  all  the  things  of  earth 

Were  fading  from  her  sight. 

Her  baby  hands  put  out  to  touch 
The   faces  that  she  knew — 

So  day  went  out,  and  all  about 
The  shadows  deeper  grew. 


We  held  those  feeble  hands  to  guide 

Her  up  the  narrow  steep, 
And   felt  the  throbbing   fever  tide — 

Our  hearts  too  full  to  weep. 

But  with  the  faint  first  gleam  of  day, 

We  knew  that  she  had  gone 
Adown  the  happy  sunrise  way, 
Across  the  peaks  of  dawn. 
Flushing,  L.  T. 


The    Session's    Progress    in    England 

By   Justin  McCarthy 

WE  are  approaching  the  Whitsun-  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of 
tide  recess,  and  the  coming  of  the  new  legislative  scheme,  and  if  the 
Whitsuntide  always  marks  an  Conservative  statesmen  in  office  do  not 
epoch  in  the  work  of  the  Parliamentary  see  their  way  to  accept  some  at  least  of 
session.      Those    actually    engaged    in  these  amendments,  then  chaos  has  come 
Parliamentary    life    or    concerned    in  again.     The  Government  have  already 
watching  its  progress  take  it  for  grant-  got  so  far  and  been  so  well  received 
ed  that  the  Government  will  have  un-  with  their  measure  for  the  settlement 
folded  their  program  before  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  Land  question  that  it  seems 
of  Easter;  that  they  will  have  accom-  impossible  to  believe  them  capable  of 
plished  the  best  part  of  its  work  by  the  spoiling  the  whole  splendid  enterprise 
time  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  have  set  rather   than    consent    to    acknowledge 
in,  and  that  they  will  then   have  left  that  their  work  is  susceptible  of  im- 
themselves  time  enough  to  complete  the  provement.    The  mere  possibility,  how- 
business  before  the  session  reaches  its  ever,  that  they  may  be  unwise  enough 
close.    There  is  a  sort  of  theory  that  the  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  action  is  an 
work  which  is  not  fairly  on  its  way  be-  element  of  the  utmost  importance  when 
fore  Whitsuntide  is  not  likely  to  be  got  we  consider  at  this  period  of  the  year 
through   during  the  remainder  of  the  the  chances  of  a  session  of  Parliament- 
session,  and  that  the  ministerial  plans  ary  work.      The   Government  have  it 
are  therefore  for  the  time  doomed  to  now  actually  in  their  power  to  carry 
failure.    Now  the  Conservative  govern-  out  to  complete  fulfillment  the  splendid 
ment  have  thus  far  got  fairly  on  with  undertaking  for  the  settlement  of  the 
their  work.    The  financial  measures  for  Irish  Land  question,  which  was  begun 
the  year  as  disclosed  in  the  budget  of  by  legislation  more  than  thirty  years 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  ago   under  the  leadership   of  William 
Ritchie,  may  be  regarded  for  the  most  Ewart  Gladstone.    If  they  fail  in  their 
part  as  practically  accomplished.     The  work  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  and  even 
Irish  Land  Tenure  bill,  the  great  meas-  tho  that  work  should  be  accomplished 
ure  of  the  session,  has  passed  its  second  later  on  by  other  hands,  they  will  at 
reading  by  an  immense  and  almost  un-  least  have  spoiled  a  session, 
paralleled  majority.   All  this,  of  course.         But  then  the  Irish  Land  measure  is 
looks  most  promising  for  the  results  of  not  the  only  heavy  responsibility  under- 
the  session's  work.     But  then  there  are  taken  by  Arthur  Balfour's  Government, 
some  other  considerations  to  be  taken  There  is  an  Education  bill  for  London 
into  account.     The  committee  stage  of  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  Education 
the  Irish  Land  bill  opens  up  the  most  act  passed  last  year.     Now  that  Educa- 
difficult  part  of  the  task  which  the  Gov-  tion  act  has  had  as  one  of  its  results 
crnment  have  undertaken  for  the  pacifi-  the  arousing  of  a  spirit  of  bitter  and  de- 
cation    and    reconciliation    of    Ireland,  termined  antagonism  among  the  Dis- 
The  House  of  Commons  has  approved  senting  and  Nonconformist  denomina- 
by  its  overwhelming  majority  the  main  tions  of  Great  Britain.    I  shall  not  enter 
principles    of    the    measure,    but    then  here  into  any  consideration  of  the  main 
there   are   certain   amendments   in   the  principles  involved  in  that  Education 
working  out  of  the  scheme  which  the  act,  for  I  am  now  only  regarding  it  as 
Irish  National  party  have  prepared,  and  one   of  the   elements   of   trouble   with 
withoiit  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  which  the  Conservative  administration 
the  Irish  Nationalists  can  see  their  way  is  threatened.     The  dissenting  bodies 
to  any  further  support  of  the  measure,  complain  that  the  new  measure  com- 
These  amendments  are  believed  by  all  pels  Dissenters  to  pay  for  the  maintain- 
the  friends  of  Ireland  to  be  absolutely  ing  of  schools  which  are  practically  un- 
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der  the  control  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  his  fortieth  birthday.    He  was  brought 

land,  and  to  contribute  toward  the  sums  up  as  a  soldier  and  served  in  the  Cold- 

which  are  spent  in  the  teaching  of  relig-  stream  Guards,  and  saw  something  of 

lous    doctrmes    to    which    Dissenters  war  during  the   Suakim   campaign   in 

cannot  conform.     There  is  an  agitation  1885.  He  entered  Parliament  four  years 

already  going  on   among  the  dissent-  after,    and    has    held    the    position    of 

ing  bodies  all  over  Great  Britain,  with  Under  Secretary  for  War.   He  was  for  a 

the  object  of  organizing  a  resolute  pas-  time  private  secretary  to  Arthur  Bal- 

sive  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  four,  and  thus  we  may  assume  obtained 

these  rates.     The  principle  of  such  a  much  practical  experience  of  political 

resistance  has  been  adopted  and  pro-  afifairs.     An  ancestor  of  his  was  killed 

claimed  at  great  public  meetings  held  during   the   English   Civil   War   doing 

in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  battle   for   the   Stuart   cause.      Georee 


to  be  adopted  and 
announced    at    a 
vast  public  assem- 
blage to  be  held  in 
Hyde  Park.  A  jour- 
nal   so    influential 
and  so  thoroughly 
c  o  n  s  t  i  tutional 
as    the    London 
Daily  Nezvs  advo- 
cates this  passive 
resistance    i  n    its 
leading    articles 
many    times    dur- 
i  n  g   every   week. 
Now    it    is    quite 
certain    that    the 
Dissenters      and 
Noncomfor  mists 
of    Great    Britain 
constitute  a  pow- 
erful,   a    wealthy 
and  is  every  sense 
an  important  sec- 
tion  of   the   Eng- 
1  i  s  h    people.     If 
this  policy  of  pas- 
s  i  V  e      resistance 


GEORGE  WYNDHAM,  M.P. 


W  y  n  d  ham,  of 
whom  I  am  now 
speaking,  has  a 
peculiar  connec- 
tion through  his 
family  with  Ire- 
land, and  even 
with  Irish  rebel- 
lion. He  is  the 
great  grandson 
of  the  famous 
Pamela,  who  i  s 
set  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  daugh- 
t  e  r  of  Philippe 
Egalite,  who  died 
upon  the  scaffold 
during  the  French 
Revolution.  P  a  - 
mela  married 
Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant 
and  devoted  lead- 
ers of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1798, 
who  was  cap- 
tured   in    Dublin, 


be   steadily    carried    out    and    the   au-  struggled  hard  to  resist  his  captors,  and 

thorities    are    compelled    to    confiscate  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the 

the      goods      and      chattels      of      every  encounter.      Lord    Edward    Fitzgerald 

Dissenter     who     refuses     to     pay     the  came  of  high  ancestry,  for  he  was  the 

education    rate,    then    the    Government  son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Leinster.     His 

will  have  a  piece  of  work  on  their  hands  name  is  still  held  in  honor  and  venera- 

such  as  no  English  administration  has  tion  by  all  Irish  Nationalists  at  home 

ever  had  to  encounter  during  my  recol-  and  abroad.     Much  interest  was  felt  on 


lection  of  public  life. 

One  member  of  the  administration  at 
least  has  made  a  brilliant  figure  this 
session   during   the   discussion   of   the 


this  account  in  Wyndham's  career 
when  he  became  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  means,  in  fact, 
Chief   Secretary    for    Ireland.      For    a 


Irish  Land  bill — Mr.  George  Wyndham,  long  time  he  had  to  perform  the  un- 

who   holds   the   office  of   Chief   Secre-  gracious  part  of  administering  the  sys- 

tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  tem  of  laws  prevailing  until  lately  in 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  still  a  comparatively  Ireland,  a  system  under  which  all  law 

young  man,  for  he  has  not  yet  reached  was  virtually  suspended  when  political 
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questions   came   up,   and    Ireland   was 
governed  by  a  policy  of  absolute  mili- 
tary coercion,  and  her  prison  cells  were 
occupied  by  many  of  her  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  leading  Irishmen. 
It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  work  of 
this  kind  was  utterly  uncongenial  to  a 
man  of  Wyndham's  ancestry,  and  that 
he  must  have  greatly  rejoiced   in  his 
heart  when,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
King  Edward  VII,  the  system  of  coer- 
cion in  Ireland  was  suddenly  brought 
to   an   end,   and   he   found   himself  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  introducing  to 
the   House   of    Commons   the   present 
measure  for  the  settlement  of  the  Land 
question.      Every  one  who  heaid  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion   readily   acknowledges 
that  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  few 
great  orators  known  to  our  present  Par- 
liamentary life.      In  argument,  in  elo- 
quence, in  voice  and  in  manner,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  recalled  to  his  listeners 
some  of  the  brightest  days  of  oratory 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    Those  who 
have  known  him  must  always  have  felt 
the  charm  of  his  graceful  bearing  and 
his  winning,  genial  manners.    It  may  be 
safely  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  attain  a  great  and  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  public  life  of  this 
country.     Should  he  succeed  in  carry- 
ing his  Irish  measure  and  in  making  it 
thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  he   will   have   accomplished   a 
task  which  must  secure  for  him  a  place 
in  history. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  called  "  The  Sailor 
King,"  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy, 
which  I  had  then  just  received,  but  had 
not  had  time  to  study  with  the  care  it 
deserves.  For  "  The  Sailor  King,"  al- 
tho  it  only  professes  to  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  lighter  departments  of  his- 
tory, is  really  a  work  of  much  interest 
and  of  serious  historical  value.  '*  The 
Sailor  King"  is,  of  course,  William  IV 
of  England,  "  Young  Tarry  Breeks,"  as 
he  was  called  by  Robert  Burns  before 
William  had  yet  come  to  the  throne, 
and  Mr.  Molloy  devotes  two  sub- 
stantial volumes  to  this  period  of  Eng- 
lish history.  It  should  be  said  at  once, 
however,  that  these  volumes  do  not 
compose  a  biography  of  the  Sailor  King 


FITZGERALD    MOLLOY 

or  even  a  history  of  the  events  which 
took  place  during  his  seven  years  of 
reign.  Mr.  Molloy  uses  the  reign  of 
William  IV  merely  as  a  framework  in 
which  to  exhibit  his  picture  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  men  and 
women  who  figured  in  English  society 
during  that  period.  The  book  resem- 
bles in  many  of  its  qualities  some  of 
those  French  volumes  of  historical 
memoirs  which  bring  before  us  the  liv- 
ing pictures  of  the  courtiers,  soldiers 
and  authors  who  made  up  society  life 
of  some  monarch's  reign.  It  is  not  a 
form  of  history  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  England.  We  have  quantities 
of  separate  memoirs,  no  doubt,  and  wc 
have  many  biographies  of  sovereigns 
and  narratives  of  reigns,  but  when  we 
have  the  history  of  a  reign  it  usually 
concerns  itself  with  the  sovereign 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  with  the  great 
public  events  and  the  leading  political 
personages  of  the  time.  Even  readers 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical struggles  which  marked  the  reign 
of  William  IV  and  the  events  at  home 
and  abroad  which  accompanied  it,  will 
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find  Mr.  Molloy's  book  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  all  the  more  so  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  occupied  almost  entirely 
with  the  private  and  social  life  of  the 
reign  and  with  animated  descriptions 
of  personages  who  have  little  or  no 
place  in  set  political  history.  We  read 
a  great  deal  in  these  volumes  about  the 
late  Queen  Victoria  in  her  girlhood, 
about  Lord  Byron  and  his  early  appear- 
ances in  society  and  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb's  infatuation  for  him.  We  read 
of  William  Godwin  and  Lady  Morgan, 
of  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  as  a  boy,  of 
Samuel  Rogers  and  his  famous  break- 
fasts, of  Harriet  Martineau,  of  Macau- 
lay  as  a  youth,  of  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley,  of  Thackeray  as  a  youth,  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  of  Browning's  first 
plays  and  Macready,  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  and  Edward  Irving.  Indeed,  every 
chapter  in  these  two  volumes  is  full  of 
anecdotes  from  well  authenticated 
sources,  of  descriptions  taken  from  con- 
temporary narratives  and  of  pictures  in 
words  which  bring  vividly  before  the 


PERCY     WHITE 


reader  the  living  realities  of  London 
social  life  during  that  period  so  rich  in 
celebrities.  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
Fitzgerald  Molloy's  estimates  of  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  passes  in 
review,  or  with  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives  with  regard  to  the  tendencies 
of  this  or  that  social  movement  or  ar- 
tistic or  literary  school,  but  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  work  to  Ameri- 
can readers  who  are  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ways  and  manners 
of  those  leaders  of  intellect  and  of  so- 
ciety who  gave  to  the  reign  of  William 
IV  an  importance  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion with  its  place  in  political  history. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  novel 
by  Percy  White  is  always  a  piece  of 
good  news  for  intelligent  lovers  of  fic- 
tion. Percy  White's  latest  novel  is  en- 
titled "  Park  Lane,"  a  name  which  in 
itself  well  suggests  that  struggle  of 
social  ambition  in  England  which  so 
often  gives  a  subject  for  Percy  White's 
satirical  touch.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  any  account  of  the  story  told  in 
"  Park  Lane,"  and  shall  only  say  of  it 
that  it  is  thoroughly;  interesting  from 
first  to  last,  and  is  characteristic  of  its 
author's  peculiar  style  of  fiction.  The 
men  and  women  in  the  book  are  all  de- 
picted with  life-like  touch,  and  altho 
Percy  White  is  for  the  most  part  a 
satirist,  he  does  not  fail  to  endow  some 
of  his  characters  with  traits  of  natural 
nobleness  as  life-like  as  they  are  capti- 
vating. Few  writers  of  the  present  day 
can  touch  oflf  a  British  snob  or  a  prosaic 
British  plebeian  striving  to  work  his 
way  into  society  so  efifectively  as  Percy 
White  can  accomplish  the  task,  but  he 
proves  in  this  novel,  as  he  has  done  in 
many  others,  that  he  can  achieve  higher 
work  than  the  exposure  of  such  ignoble 
personages.  An  American  reader  who 
feels  inclined  to  study  the  character  and 
the  movements  of  London  society  just 
now,  with  its  struggles  and  its  ambi- 
tions, its  habitual  exclusiveness  and  yet 
its  ready  welcome  for  w^ealth,  its  worst 
qualities  and  its  many  high  and  gener- 
ous attributes,  cannot  do  better  than 
give  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the  study 
of  Percy  White's  "  Park  Lane." 

LOM'ON,   EnGI  AND. 


Progress    Toward    Equality 

By   an    American    Sociologist 

IF  progress  toward  equality,  the  ideal  fixed  telegraph  rates  at  twelve  cents  for 

of  democracies,   could   be  tested  by  ten  words  for  messages  delivered  with- 

an   international  contest,  as  we  test  in   city   limits   or   ten   miles   beyond,   at 

yacht  sailing,  would  the  American  ship  eighteen  cents  for  messages  to  any  point 

of  state  be  found  as  far  in  the  lead  as  within    the    State,    and    at    twenty-four 

it  seemed  a  century  ago  to  be,  when  it  cents  for  ten  word  messages  sent  across 

was  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the  Australian   continent,  a  distance  of 

republican  virtues?  four  thousand   five   hundred  miles,   and 

While  the  growth  of  enormous  for-  that,  on  a  basis  of  these  rates,  the  Post- 
tunes,  creating  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  Master  General  promises  to  cover  all 
of  which  the  founders  of  the  American  operating  expenses  and  to  pay  interest 
commonwealth  little-  dreamed,  and  the  on  the  cost  of  reconstruction,  $18,000,- 
development  of  trusts,  with  their  power  000.  And,  finally,  when  we  learn  that  in 
over  legislation,  are  serious  departures  its  experiment  of  equal  suffrage  the 
from  the  approximate  equality  of  earlier  Federal  Government  has  provided  for 
days,  it  is  possible  that  in  facts  less  ob-  voting  by  registered  letter  in  thinly  popu- 
vious  we  may  discover  tendencies  which,  lated  districts — a  precedent  some  time 
in  the  long  run,  will  establish  a  broader  ago  established  in  one  or  more  of  the 
and  more  enduring  equality  than  any  colonies — the  ideals  of  democracy  would 
which  has  hitherto  been  achieved  by  a  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly  realized, 
great  people.  It  is  for  the  critically  Over  against  these  things,  however, 
minded  to  scrutinize  these  facts  and  dis-  must  be  mentioned  the  difficulties  in- 
cover  so  much  of  encouragement  as  the  herent  in  bureaucratic  governments,  and 
evidence   seems   reasonably   to   warrant,  the  doubtful  success  which  may  attend 

Perhaps    in    no    other    way    can    real  socialistic  legislation  in  a  country  where 

tendencies    be    so    clearly    set    forth    as  the  labor  party,   instead    of    holding    a 

through  a  comparison   of  changes   now  balance  of  power,  as  it  sometimes  does 

going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  English-  in  America,  is  the  great  force  in  Parlia- 

speaking  world,  and  developments  in  our  ment.      While    the    principle    of    wage 

own  land.  regulation  appears  to  be  well  established 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  and  in  successful  operation  in  New 
trend  of  affairs  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  we  may  yet  question  the  wisdom 
Zealand — the  successful  experiments  in  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in 
land  nationalization,  compulsory  arbi-  fixing  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  minimum 
tration  between  capital  and  labor,  equal  wage  for  all  public  work.  And  certainly 
suffrage  for  men  and  women,  direct  the  attempt  of  the  State  Government  of 
legislation,  and,  in  general,  a  thorough-  New  South  Wales  to  give  public  em- 
going  governmental  control  of  public  ployment  at  seven  shillings  a  day  to  all 
utilities — the  Australian  people  may  laborers  who  cannot  obtain  that  wage 
seem  to  have  gone  far  beyond  us  in  from  private  employers  is  a  socialistic 
equalizing  opportunity.  The  Factory  experiment  which  cannot  be  regarded 
Acts  of  Victoria  in    1896,  and  recently  hopefully. 

amended,  the  Arbitration  Acts  of  South  While  these  policies  are  being  pushed 

Australia,    West     Australia    and     New  forward   in   England's   remotest   colony. 

South  Wales  in  1900  and  in   1901,  pro-  the  startling  propositions  of  Mr.  Wynd- 

viding  for  wage  boards  and  boards  of  ham.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  have 

conciliation   on   the   New   Zealand   plan,  awakened    renewed   hope   that   England 

and  various  enactments  in  each  of  the  herself  is  nearer  than  ever  before  to  a 

colonies     creating     old     age     pensions,  solution  of  her  greatest  domestic  prob- 

indicate  a   more   radical   activity   of  the  lem— the    Irish   land    question.      Should 

state  in  economic  afifairs  than  we  are  yet  the  land  purchase  bill  be  carried  through 

ready  for.     The  impression  is  deepened  Parliament   without   radical   amendment 

when  we  read  that  the  new  Parliament  it  will  inaugurate  one  of  the  most  gigan- 

of    the    Australian    Commonwealth    has  tic    experiments    in    leveling    economic 
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conditions  since  the  confiscation  and  dis-  Whatever  changes  may  be  making  for 

tribution  of  estates  in  the  French  Revo-  democracy   and   equahty   in   the   United 

hition.    The  bill  provides  that  $500,000,-  States  to-day,  they  obviously  are  not  of 

000  in  cash  shall  be  lent  by  the  Imperial  the  same  kind  that  we  have  observed  in 

Government     to     occupying   tenants   in  the  British  Empire.     A  review  of  State 

Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  and    national   legislation    reveals   no   at- 

to  buy  out  their  landlords.     Sixty-eight  tempt   to  transfer  the   direct  control  of 

and  one-half  years  are  allowed  for  repay-  any  great  public  utility  to  the  general  or 

ment.     This    will   transfer  to   a   thrifty  to  any  commonwealth  government.     If, 

people  so  much  of  Ireland's   15,000,000  however,    we    turn    to    our    municipal 

acres    of    productive    land    as    can    ad-  politics  we  discover  an  activity,  making 

vantageously     be    occupied    by   peasant  for  the  realization  of  republican  ideals, 

proprietors,   and   will   develop   resources  which  is  most  significant.    In  New  Eng- 

to    the    importance    of    which    England  land,  in  New  York,  and  in  most  of  the 

seems   at  last  to  be  stirred.    Since   the  Western  States,  public  opinion  has  been 

Gladstone  Act   of    1881,  providing  that  aroused  to  a  wonderful  degree  upon  the 

the  courts  and  not  the  absent  landlord  importance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  too 

should  fix  the  rent  of  the  Irish  tenant,  long  continued  practice  of  handing  over 

the  Government  has  helped  one-seventh  to  corporations  and  without  compensa- 

of  the  Irish  agricultural  tenants  to  buy  tion  franchises  of  fabulous  value.     From 

their  holdings.    This  has  been  facilitated  this  time  on  no  corporation  can  hope  to 

by  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  cut  down  secure    franchise   legislation    at    Albany 

rentals  by  an  average  reduction  of  forty-  in  such  secrecy  as  hid  the  iniquitous  jobs 

two  per  cent.     The  Wyndham  bill,  for  of   former  years.     Alert  committees  of 

the  benefit  of  the  remaining  six-sevenths  powerful  organizations  are  to-day  watch- 

of  the  occupiers,  values  the  land  at  a  ing  every  municipal  railway  grab  and  all 

twenty-five   to  twenty-eight  years'   pur-  such  projects  as  that  of  the  Consolidated 

chase — i.  e.,  the  amount  of  the  rent  at  Gas  Company,  and  will  certainly  succeed 

present  rates  for  that  number  of  years,  in  defeating  many,  if  not  most  of  them. 

Rents   are   judicially    readjusted    every  New  York  has  built  its  own  underground 

fifteen  years,  and  the  landlords  will  be  road ;  it  will  derive  a  large  revenue  from 

only  too  glad  to  accept  a  price  based  on  the     Pennsylvania     Railroad     for     the 

present  rates.     After  the  next  readjust-  privilege  of  entering  the  city  by  tunnel 

ment,  eight  years  from  now,  values  will  under  the  Hudson  River,  and  it  will  not 

be  lower.    According  to  the  present  plan  drop,  as  an  idle  threat,  the  proposition 

the   landlord  will   get    £23,000    for    an  of  Commissioner  Monroe    to    establish 

estate  renting  at  £1,000  a  year,  and  the  its  own  gas  and  electric  lighting  plant, 

occupying  purchaser  will   pay  annually  In  Massachusetts  two  cities  and  fifteen 

toward  the  purchase  price  less  than  he  towns  have   made  lighting  a  municipal 

now  pays  in  rent.  enterprise.     The    municipal    gas    plants 

For  the  sake  of  greater  equality  and  show  a  profit  for  the  year  1902  of  $15,- 

more  liberty,  the  American  colonies  broke  729.34.        Municipal      electric     lighting 

away    from    the    English    Empire    and  cost  $155,032.34  more  than  was  charged 

established  republican  institutions.   What  for  it ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 

advance  in  liberty  or  toward  equality  can  total  cost  to  the  communities  concerned 

we   point   to   to-day   at   all   comparable  was   greater   than   it   would   have   been 

with   these   developments    independently  under  private  management, 

achieved  by  England's  later  colonies  in  Very  interesting  has  been  the  growth 

the  Far  East,   and  now   undertaken  by  of  powerful  voluntary  organizations  in 

England     herself     within     the     United  the  last  ten  years,  having  for  their  object 

Kingdom?    With  our  public  lands  nearly  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 

pre-empted,  with  a  growth  of  corporate  bility  in  municipal  matters.    No  less  than 

power  greater  than  in  any  other  conn-  five  of  these  organizations  have  already 

try,  with  labor  disputes  assuming  larger  become  of  national  extent.     These  are 

proportions  and  continuing  longer  than  the     National     Municipal    League,    the 

elsewhere,  what,   indeed,   are   the  signs  American    Society    for    Municipal    Im- 

that  commend  us  as  participants  in  the  provement,    the    League    of    American 

race?  Municipalities,  the  American  League  for 
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Civic  Improvement  and  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 
Each  deals  with  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  enjoy  the  best  possible  local  govern- 
ment, to  be  protected  against  injustice 
in  taxation,  and  against  theft  by  organ- 
ized plunderers  who  regard  the  ex- 
ploitation of  public  property  as  a  legiti- 
mate kind  of  private  enterprise. 

The  League  of  American  Municipali- 
ties has  been  instrumental  in  forming- 
various  State  leagues,  of  which  those  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  California  have 
been  particularly  aggressive.  Ten  bills 
and  a  constitutional  amendment  were 
pressed  by  the  California  League  in 
1 90 1,  and  all  but  one  became  laws.  Two 
of  these,  the  "  Special  Tax  Act  "  and  the 
*'  Bond  Act,"  were  important  measures 
pertaining  to  taxation  and  municipal  in- 
debtedness, and  distinct  reforms  in  the 
direction  of  equity. 

Nowhere,  however,  has  the  power  of  a 
municipal  organization  to  secure  just 
government  and  bring  to  naught  the 
schemes  of  bosses,  rings  and  syndicates 
been  so  well  illustrated  as  in  the  history 
of  the  Voters'  League  of  Chicago.  This 
body  of  citizens,  composed  of  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  has  been  work- 
ing hard  for  twenty  years,  and  is  at  last 
making  things  difficult  for  the  Chicago 
politician.  By  its  attitude  toward  the 
renewal  of  street  railway  franchises  it 
doubtless  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
re-election  of  Carter  Harrison,  who 
stands  pledged  to  municipal  ownership. 
Of  70  members  of  the  new  City  Council 
53  are  indorsed  by  the  League  as  honest, 
public  spirited  men. 

Tax  reforms  in  Cook  and  in  other 
counties  of  Illinois  have  been  achieved 
by  the  efforts  of  these  voluntary  muni- 
cipal societies.  One  Chicago  corpora- 
tion, which  formerly  paid  $4,120  in  taxes 
and  $5,000  to  the  assessor,  now  pays 
$9,000  in  taxes.  The  office  of  town  as- 
sessor was  abolished  altogether  in  1895 
and  a  County  Board  of  Assessors  was 
created,  whose  valuations  are  sent  to 
every  taxpayer  in  the  ward  or  district. 
This  in  itself  was  an  important  reform, 
but  far  more  important  was  the  creation 
of  a  Board  of  Review,  which  submits  the 
list  to  a  committee  of  citizens  represent- 
ing each  kind  of  business  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  competent  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 


proximately just  judgment  of  what  each 
individual  or  business  enterprise  should 
pay.  A  similar  reform  has  been  accom- 
plished by  similar  means  in  St.  Paul. 

All  this  activity  in  local  affairs,  this 
watchfulness  over  public  rights,  this 
recognition  and  performance  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  Australian  conditions,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  democratic  character 
of  the  central  government,  municipal  in- 
stitutions have  hardly  been  modified  for 
fifty  years.  All  municipal  governments 
in  Australia  have  practically  been  created 
from  above.  Education,  the  police,  and 
public  services  of  all  kinds  have  been 
brought  under  centralized  administration. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  find  in  Australia 
any  such  vitality  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, nor  any  such  strength  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-government,  as  we 
see  in  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
while  we  must  admit  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  equal  enjoyment  of  public 
utilities  is  perhaps  more  fully  secured  in 
Australia  than  it  is  in  America,  and 
while  in  America  we  shall  probably  see 
for  many  years  to  come  a  further  growth 
of  inequality  of  fortune,  yet  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  our  own  conditions 
are  really  more  hopeful.  The  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  a  somewhat  mechan- 
ically socialistic  experiment.  Whatever 
progress  toward  democratic  equality  is 
made  in  the  United  States  will  be  a  vital 
growth.  Again,  as  compared  with  Eng- 
lish experiments,  our  own  are  more 
popular,  involving  far  less  paternalism. 
We  have  begun  at  the  bottom,  in  volun- 
tary organization  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  municipal  conditions.  With 
such  a  beginning  it  is  inevitable  that 
public  utilities  in  our  great  cities  will 
presently  be  brought  under  public  con- 
trol and  be  made  of  equal  advantage  to 
all  citizens.  With  public  rights  secured 
under  municipal  government  we  shall 
have  a  firm  basis  established  from  which 
to  proceed  to  larger  reforms  in  State 
and  national  affairs.  The  whole  develop- 
ment is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
political  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  build  the  State  and  national  life 
out  of  component  elements  of  local  life. 
Our  democracy  when  it  comes  will  be 
of  the  real  and  vital  sort,  rooted  in  local 
habits  of  good  citizenship. 


Lawn    Tennis    and    Its    Leaders 


By  Herbert  Henshaw 

[Mr.   FTenshaw  has  been  a  well-known   writer  on   amateur  sport  for  a  number  of  years  and   now 
edits    the   sporting   department    of    two    New    York    weeklies. —  Editor.] 


FOR  the  past  five  years  lawn  tennis 
has  been  steadily  regaining  the 
popularity  it  obtained  prior  to  the 
advent  of  golf,  and  if  at  the  present  time 
its  active  following  is  not  as  large  as  that 
of  the  ancient  and  honorable  pastime,  it 
is  only  because  it  calls  for  a  more  active 
disposition  on  the  part  of  that  following. 


has  the  practical  advantage  of  being  less 
expensive  and  better  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  those  to  whom  time  is  a 
consideration  and  who  like  to  feel  that 
they  have  accom])lished  something  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  play,  tho  the  score  may 
not  indicate  it.  As  to  which  game  calls 
for  the  greater  skill  has  been  much  dis- 


Practice  Match  between  Dr.  Joshua  Pine,  the  English  Veteran,    and    Malcolm    Whitman, 
latter  near  the  net  and  the  Englishman  at  the  base  line. 


showing    the 


Judged  by  the  attendance  at  tournaments, 
the  large  number  and  distribution  of 
clubs  on  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
schedule  and  the  number  of  players  in 
active  competition  last  season,  the  popu- 
larity of  lawn  tennis  exceeds  anything  it 
attained  in  the  pre-golfing  era.  Only 
among  the  fair  sex  is  there  any  evidence 
of  a  falling  off,  and  since  women 
appear  to  .  so  much  better  advan- 
tage at  golf,  that  is  not  much  to 
be   wondered   at. 

I  am  of  too  catholic  a  disposition  to 
draw  any  odious  comparisons  between 
the  two  games.  Each  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar charms;  but  lawn  tennis  certainly 


puted.  No  one,  it  is  true,  has  ever  played 
lawn  tennis  so  well  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance as  some  men  have  played 
golf;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fairly 
accomplished  lawn  tennis  player  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  depths  of  degradation  that 
some  once  tolerable  golfers  have  reached. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  game  merely,  lawn  ten- 
nis would  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
ping-pong  were  it  not  an  atheletic  sport 
of  the  highest  order,  requiring  of  its  ideal 
exponent  the  most  perfect  combination  of 
physical  stamina,  steadiness  of  nerve  and 
quickness  of  perception  as  well  as  mas- 
tery of  technic. 

In  the  annals  of  American  lawn  tennis 
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three  men  stand  out  conspicuously  as  ly  he  had  been  regarded  merely  as  a 
meeting  most  perfectly  these  requisites,  youngster  of  high  promise,  but  in  the 
The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  R.  D.  Sears,  next  two  years  he  established  his  pro- 
whose  career  began  with  the  introduction  digious  reputation  by  a  continuous  suc- 
of  the  game  and  who  was  champion  for  cession  of  victories,  annexing,  if  I  re- 
seven  consecutive  years ;  the  second,  Mr.  member  rightly,  no  less  than  seven  State 
R.  D.  Wrenn,  who  is  still  to  some  extent  championships  in  one  season  and  losing 
in  the  field,  and  the  third  Mr.  Malcolm  only  one  match  in  two  years.  Doubtless 
D.  Whitman,  who  defaulted  his  title  in  his  later  successes  were  to  some  extent 


due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  his  opponents 
beaten  before  they  met  him. 

Unfortunately,  between  Sears,  Wrenn 
and  Whitman  there  is  no  means  of  com- 
parison, since  the  first  retired  before  the 

other  two  ap- 
peared, and  Wrenn 
and  Whitman  have 
never  met  since 
the  latter  attained 
h  i  s  full  fruition. 
The  play  of  all 
three,  however,  has 
been  distinguished 
by  the  same  char- 
acteristic economy 
o  f  effort,  perfect 
self  poise,  consum- 
mate strategy  and 
very  little  of  dash 
or  brilliancy.  Whit- 
man, perhaps,  with 
h  i  s  exceptional 
reach,  not  to  men- 
t  i  o  n  his  superb 
physique,  would 
have  an  advantage 
over  his  predeces- 
sors, other  things  being  equal,  that 
might  justify  the  assertion  that  he  is 
Wrenn's,  and  no  player  has  ever  been  re-  the  greatest  player  we  have  ever  pro- 
garded  with  such  awesome  respect  by  his    duced. 

contemporaries.  Mr.  William  A.  Earned,  Earned,  the  present  champion,  is  un- 
who  succeeded  to  the  championship  upon  questionably  the  most  brilliant,  and  by 
Whitman's  retirement  and  who  is  gen-  virtue  of  his  great  defense  of  the  cham- 
erally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  bril-  pionship  last  August,  coupled  with  Whit- 
liant  exponent  of  the  game  in  the  world,  man's  defeat,  his  prestige  is  now  quite  as 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  it  was  impos-  great  as  the  latter's.  But  prior  to  that 
sible  to  beat  Whitman ;  but  at  Newport     his  career  of  more   than  ten  years  had 


1901,  but  returned  to  the  courts  last  year 
in  defense  of  the  Davis  international 
challenge  cup.  All  three  retired  from  the 
championship  unbeaten,  and  Wrenn  in 
the  middle  of  his  five  years'  period  of 
supremacy  p  e  r  - 
formed  a  feat  un- 
paralleled i  n  this 
country  by  with- 
drawing for  one 
year  and  winning 
back  the  title  the 
next.  What  ren- 
ders this  remark- 
able is  the  fact  that 
the  winner  of  the 
title  has  not  only 
to  beat  the  cham- 
pion but  to  fight 
his  way  through  a 
powerful  field  be- 
fore he  can  meet 
him,  while  the 
holder  has  only  to 
play  one  match 
against  a  man  who 
has  borne  the  brunt 
of  a  week's  play. 

Whitman's  career,  however,  has  been, 
if    anything,    more    extraordinary    than 


The  famous   Dohertys ;   R.   F.,  the  elder,   on  the 
left  and  H.  L.  on  the  right 


last  year  the  Englishman,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Dohcrty,  proved  the  assertion  to  be  un- 
founded, and  Earned  himself  assisted  in 
the  demonstration  by  beating  the  Eng- 
lishman. Whitman,  who  was  then  a 
Harvard  undergraduate,  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  when  Wrenn  and  Earned  were  in 
Cuba  with  the  Rough  Riders.    Previous- 


been  most  disappointing  to  his  admirers. 
At  his  best  he  was  invincible,  but  his  best 
at  any  moment  was  likely  to  turn  into  his 
worst,  and  time  and  again  he  has  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  eve  of  taking  the  champion- 
ship, which  he  obtained  only  upon  the 
retirement  of  Whitman. 

The  gift  by  Mr.  Dwight  F.  Davis  about 
four  years  ago  of  a  perpetual  interna- 
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H.   D.  Wrenn  making  a  return  from  the  base  line. 

tional  challenge  trophy,  which  put  that 
class  of  competition  on  an  official  basis, 
has  demonstrated  quite  clearly  that  the 
only  two  players  outside  America  who 
at  the  present  time  can  be  classed 
with  Larned  and  Whitman  are  the  far 
famed  Doherty  brothers,  who  for  the  past 
six  years  have  ruled  supreme  on  foreign 
courts,  and  that  even  they,  with  all  their 
marvelous  command  of  the  racket,  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  their  attempt 
to  win  the  trophy  last  year  had  it  not  been 
for  their  no  less  remarkable  adaptability 
in  relincjuishing  their  customary  methods 
and  adopting  those  of  their  opponents. 

Prior  to  the  first  match  for  the  trophy 
in  1900  the  records  gave  ample  proof  of 
British  superiority ;  but  in  that  year  the 
team  sent  over,  which  was  the  best  that 
Great  Britain  could  produce,  barring  the 
Doherty  brothers,  was  so  completely 
overwhelmed  not  only  in  the  cup  matches 
by  Whitman  and  Davis  in  singles  and 
Davis  and  Mr.  Holcomb  Ward  in 
doubles,  but  later  at  Newport  by  lesser 
opponents,  that  it  became  evident  either 
that  our  players  had  greatly  improved 
or  that  the  British  had  retrograded.  A 
close  study  of  the  play,  however,  revealed 


the  fact  that  the  result  was  due  rather  to 
our  superior  tactics  than  to  a  better  mas- 
tery of  strokes,  in  which  the  Englishmen, 
like  all  their  predecessors,  had  been  won- 
derfully proficient. 

The  visit  of  the  Dohertys  confirmed 
this  impression,  and  the  international 
matches  played  at  Bay  Ridge  last  August 
proved  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  incident  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  game.  Unfortunately  for 
the  British  side  Dr.  Joshua  Pine,  a  vet- 
eran ex-champion  of  England  who  had 
been  called  to  the  courts  from  a  long  re- 
tirement, was  selected  with  Mr.  R.  F. 
Doherty  to  uphold  British  prestige  in  the 
singles  matches,  while  the  younger 
brother  remained  out  to  partner  the  elder 
in  doubles.  As  the  result  Pine  was  as 
completely  snowed  under  as  any  member 
of  the  preceding  challenge  team,  while 
at  the  outset  R.  F.  Doherty  bade  fair  to 
meet  the  same  fate.  Only  after  he  had 
been  swept  from  his  feet  in  his  first  two 
sets  against  Larned  did  he  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  his  opponent's  pol- 
icy in  making  the  commanding  position 
at  the  net  the  paramount  object  to  be  at- 
tained, and  thenceforward  he  became  a 


Ilolcomb  Ward  at  the  point  of  making  a  drive 
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Dwight   F.   Davis 


and   his   characteristic   twist 
service 


convert  to  a  principle  that  has  continuous- 
ly been  the  controlling  idea  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Ameri- 
can game  since  the  time 
of  Sears.  By  virtue  of 
this  concession,  backed 
by  a  mastery  of  strokes 
unequaled  by  any  other 
players  ever  seen  on 
American  courts,  the 
Dohertys,  tho  failing  to 
lift  the  cup,  left  behind 
the  conviction  that  they 
needed  but  little  more 
experience  in  its  appli- 
cation to  accomplish 
the  feat,  while  on  the 
other  hand  American 
players  were  called  to  a 
realization  that  they 
would  do  well  to  pay 
more  attention  to  pure- 
ly stroke  play. 

R.  F.  Doherty,  tho  ^ 
beaten  by  Whitman  in  j 
the  international 
matches,  turned  the 
tables  in  the  final  round 
of  the  all-comers  at 
Newport,  and  in  the 
cup  contest  won  from 


Larned,  tho  afterward  beaten  by  him 
at  Newport.  In  doubles  the  brothers 
were  invincible,  their  certainty  of  return 
and  seemingly  impossible  recoveries  being 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  Davis  and 
Ward,  the  national  champions  of  last 
year  and  the  most  brilliant  exponents  of 
the  doubles  game  that  have  ever  been 
seen,  twice  succumbed  to  them,  and  the 
Wrenn  brothers,  who  had  been  playing 
together  for  two  seasons  and  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  stronger  team  than 
the  champions,  were  helpless  before  them. 
The  only  cause  of  disappointment  at  their 
departure  was  that  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  to  compare  the  younger 
brother,  Mr.  H.  L.  Doherty,  with  Whit- 
man or  Larned,  since  at  Newport  he  re- 
tired in  favor  of  his  brother  when  the 
drawings  brought  them  together ;  but  he 
left  behind  the  impression  that  he  was  no 
whit  inferior  to  the  elder. 

Another  contest  for  the  cup  will  be  the 
paramount  attraction  of  this  season.  It 
will  take  place  in  August  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Longwood  Cricket  Club  at  Boston, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Dohertys  will  re- 
turn to  the  attack.  It  is  almost  equally 
certain    that   the   same   players   will   be 


William  A. 


Larned,  the  American  cnampion  in  singles,  who  de- 
fended his  title  against  R.  F.  Doherty 
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called  upon  to  meet  them.  Davis,  whose 
style  is  modeled  after  that  of  Earned,  tho 
even  more  slashing  and  reckless,  having 
retired  from  singles  competition,  the 
next  choice  would  be  Mr.  Beals  C. 
Wright,  of  Boston,  the  most  promising 
player  who  has  come  to  the  front  since 
the  advent  of  Whitman.  He  is  the  ex- 
treme type  of  net  player,  very  true  and 
brilliant  in  his  volleying,  but  compara- 
tively weak  in  the  back  of  the  court,  tho 
last  year  he  made  a  distinct  advance  in 
all  around  proficiency.  Another  player 
who  may  possibly  attain  to  the  first  rank 
this  year  is  Mr.  William  J.  Clothier,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  Harvard  undergraduate 
and  a  very  accomplished  master  of 
strokes,  who  has  been  advancing  steadily 
for  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  L.  E. 
Ware,  of  Boston,  is  another  player  just 
outside  the  top  class,  but  he  appears  to 
have  attained  his  maximum  efficiency, 
tho  unsurpassed  in  tactical  judgment. 
Mr.  Holcomb  Ward,  who  for  three 
years  prior  to  their  defeat  by  the  Doh- 


ertys  shared  the  doubles  championship 
with  Davis,  was  rated  above  Ware  and 
Clothier  last  season,  and  as  a  doubles 
player  is  one  of  the  best,  but  his  possi- 
bilities in  singles  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
well  established.  His  stroke  play  and 
judgment  are  of  high  order,  but  his  small 
stature  is  to  some  extent  against  him. 
This  practically  exhausts  the  list  of  the 
topmost  class  in  the  American  field. 

The  one  radical  innovation  in  the  game 
since  the  time  of  Sears  remains  to  be 
noted — namely,  the  terrific  overhand 
twist  service  exploited  by  Whitman, 
Davis,  Ward  and  one  or  two  others  for 
several  years  past.  Ward  being  the  ablest 
exponent  of  it,  tho  Whitman  is  credited 
with  its  invention.  It  played  havoc  with 
the  English  challenge  team  of  1900  and 
made  a  tremendous  sensation  upon  its 
first  appearance ;  but  the  Dohertys  had 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  it,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  its  frequent  use  takes  more  out  of  a 
player  than  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  it. 

New  York  Citv 


iti 


My    C 


omrade 


By  Theodore  Roberts 


1KNOW  him  by  no  mark  at  all 
On  brow,  or  coat,  or  varied  hands. 
No  single  clan  can  compass  him — 
My  comrade  out  of  many  lands. 

And  yet  I  ken  him  easily ; 

Young  Dick  I  met  when  ways  were  glad, 
And  now  I  pledge  a  health  to  him 

For  all  the  joyous  days   we  had. 

By  fires  that  smoldered  in  the  rains 
Archie  and  I  were  comrades  true. 

And  yet  his  work  was  not  my  work — 
His  knowledge  not  of  things  I  knew; 


But   we,   with  open   hearts,   could   share 
Tales  of  our  sorrows,  and  our  fun, 

And  dry  our  kits  at  one  small  fire 
When  daylight  and  the  march  were  done. 

But  wherefore  name  him?     Here  and  there 
I  find  him  as  the  seasons  turn — 

The  man  whose  laughter  does  not  jar, 
The  man  whose  questions  do  not  burn. 

No  surname  holds  the   magic  spell ; 

Nor  any  rank ;  nor  wise  degree ; 
He  must  be  of  the  seeing  eye. 

Quick  heart,  and  the  unbending  knee. 


Maybe  he  paints — maybe  he  fights ! 

All  'round  the  world  I  hold  his  hands, 
And  pledge  a  life  long  health  to  him — 

My  comrade  out  of  many  lands, 

Fredericton,  N.   B.,  Canada. 


An  Amish  Home  In  the  Town  of  New  Holland,  Pa. 


One    Day    in    the    Life    of    an    Amish    Woman 

[The  narrative  below  presents  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  strangely  primitive  life 
led  to-day  by  the  Amish  people  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Mennonites  have  com- 
munities in  certain  sections  of  the  State  ;  but  the  Amish  people,  in  their  dress  and  habits,  are,  perhaps, 
more  picturesque  than  any  of  those  who  came  to  this  country,  many  generations  ago,  from  Holland 
and  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine. — Editor.] 


I  AROSE  at  daylight  yesterday  morn- 
ing, as  I  have  been  doing  every 
morning  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  since  my  marriage — 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  There  were 
signs  of  life,  even  at  that  early  hour,  for 
in  this  Amish  settlement  industry  ranks 
among  the  cardinal  virtues.  I  could  hear 
my  husband,  Amos,  and  the  hired  men 
washing  at  the  pump,  a  sign  that  I  would 
have  to  hasten  my  toilet.  Amos  and  the 
boys  had  been  fishing  in  the  Calcalico 
creek  the  day  before,  so  for  breakfast 
we  had  a  mess  of  the  finest  trout  ever 
caught  in  any  stream  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  part  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Coffee  was  once 
considered  a  luxury  among  the  Amish, 
but  the  time  is  past.  This  morning  the 
men  were  served — most  of  them — with 
two  large  cups  of  coffee  and  plenty  of 
bread,  cut  in  big,  generous  slices. 

They  say  we  live  better  than  some  of 


our  Amish  neighbors,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve we  pamper  ourselves — at  least,  not 
to  a  sinful  degree.  Yesterday  morning 
we  had  bacon  and  eggs.  The  bacon  was 
from  a  fine,  sleek,  well  fed  hog  that  we 
killed  last  fall,  and  the  eggs  were  fresh 
from  the  nests  that  are  scattered  all 
around  our  barnyard.  The  day  before 
we  had  good,  old  fashioned  scrapple ;  and 
the  day  before  that  we  had  fried  mush. 
The  men  like  the  wholesome  fare,  but  I 
think  they  regarded  the  brook  trout  in 
the  nature  of  a  treat.  Anyhow  they  left 
the  table  satisfied  and  prepared  for  a 
morning  of  hard  work. 

I  scarcely  had  time  to  clear  the  table 
and  redd  up  the  dining  room  before  the 
children  were  down,  dressed  and  patient- 
ly waiting  for  their  breakfast.  We  have 
four  of  them — Joe  and  Enoch,  Betsy  and 
Annie — and,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  four 
of  the  best  children  in  the  township.  The 
oldest   is   nine   and  the   youngest  three 
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The  Women's  labor  in  the  fields. — "  Worming  "  Tobacco  Plants  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


years  of  age,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
useful  in  some  way  or  other.  Joe  and 
Enoch  and  Betsy  had  to  be  prepared  for 
school.  When  I  had  packed  them  off 
with  their  lunch  baskets,  little  Annie  was 
left  to  keep  me  company  while  I  went 
about  my  housework.  The  ways  of  our 
community  are  slowly  changing,  I  am 
not  blind  to  it,  but  I  think  the  manners 
and  habits  of  our  people  will  be  always 
different  from  those  who  are  not  of  the 
faith.  I,  for  my  part,  am  trying  to  rear 
the  children  in  the  way  that  I  was  reared 
by  my  good  Amish  parents — in  the  calm, 
quiet  round,  with  the  rising  at  dawn  and 
the  retiring  at  dusk,  the  ho::iely  but  sub- 
stantial meals,  the  quaint  costumes  that 
have  hooks  and  eyes  in  lieu  of  buttons, 
the  simple  worship  and  the  atmosphere 
of  good  health  and  sane  living. 

I  can  still  remember  hearing  my 
mother  explain  the  teachings  and  cus- 
toms instituted  by  Jacob  Amen,  the  Swiss 
Mennonite  preacher  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Our  home  in  New  Holland 
then,  as  now,  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  largest  Amish  community  in  the 
United  States.  Our  life  was  primitive, 
so  primitive  as  to  seem  almost  impossi- 
ble in  a  modern  country.  After  the  lapse 
of  years  there  are  few  important  changes. 
Time  has  not  modified  the  manners  or 
the  dress.    True,  the  mixture  of  Holland- 


ish  and  South  German  dialects  is  dis- 
appearing ;  many  Amish  now  speak  Eng- 
lish, the  result  of  attendance  at  the 
public  schools.* 

Our  dwelling  is  a  two  and  a  half  story 
cottage,  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  white- 
washed, with  a  thatched  roof  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  slate  pavement.  Every- 
thing is  spotlessly  clean.  I  say  it  not  out 
of  conceit,  but  because  our  house  is 
typical  of  hundreds  of  Amish  dwellings. 
By  the  time  I  had  the  house  cleaned  the 
dinner  hour  had  arrived,  and  Amos  and 
the  men  did  full  justice  to  a  pot  of  bean 
soup — real  bean  soup  as  it  is  made  in 
New  Holland. 

After  the  men  went  back  to  the  fields 
I  harnessed  up  the  team  and  drove  over 
to  the  old  homestead — to  my  birthplace. 
I  had  not  been  there  for  years,  not  since 
the  death  of  my  parents,  and  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  house  and  those  who 
are  its  inmates,  and  to  study  the  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  me  after  years  of 
absence. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  afternoon  when 
I  stood  waiting  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
old  home  and  wondering  what  the  pres- 
ent occupants  were  like.     Not  a  sound 

*  The  thing  that  troubles  me  most  is  how  I  am 
to  put  this  narrative  in  presentable  shape  and 
still  perform  the  endless  household  duties  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  an  Amish  wife  and  mother.  But  I 
feel  reasonably  sure  the  defects  will  be  pardoned. 
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could  be  heard.  It  was  not  the  silence 
of  indolence ;  it  was  the  quietness  of 
peace.  A  moment  and  the  sound  of  a 
woman's  voice  broke  on  the  air.  Her 
tones  were  strong  but  untrained,  and 
she  sang  in  a  Dutch  dialect.  In  the 
dialect  and  in  English  the  words  were 
as  follows : 


"  Well,    anyhow,    wann's    Frueyohr   kummt, 

Bin  ich  gepleased  first  rate; 
Die  lugt's  so  fair  un  agenehm, 

Die  rose  so  lieblich  weht. 
Nau  gehe  mei  gedanke  nuf 

Wu's   immer   Frueyohr  is, 
Wu's  keh  feren  'ring  gewe  duth, 

Wu's  herrlich  is  gewiss." 

"  Well,    anyhow,    when    springtime    comes, 
Then  am  I  pleased  first  rate ; 
So  fair  and  soft  Ihe  breezes  blow. 
So  lovely  is  the  rose. 

'Tis  then  my  thoughts   are   raised  on   high, 
Where  spring  forever  blcoms. 
Where   change   can   never   more   be   felt, 
But  glory  shines  around." 

Presently  the  singer  came  out  of  the 
house.  She  was  an  Amish  woman  of 
medium  hight,  her  flaxen  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  closely  combed  down 
the  sides.  She  wore  a  plain  cap  under 
a  pasteboard  *'  poke  "  or  sunbonnet, 
covered  with  black  material  and  tied 
with  narrow  blue  ribbons.  A  brown 
dress,  what  modern  city  women  would 
call  a  rainy  day  skirt,  a  blue  apron  and 


a  gray  shawl,  without  fringe,  completed 
her  attire. 

While  she  was  talking  the  husband 
came  forth.  He  was  broad  shouldered 
and  brawny,  almost  twice  the  size  of  the 
"  old  woman,"  as  she  was  affectionately 
called.  From  the  face  of  this  giant  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  gazed  with  a  look  of 
innocence  and  confidence.  His  hair, 
thick  and  bushy,  was  cut  in  the  back  so 
that  the  part  that  hung  over  his  coat 
collar  resembled  a  ragged  hedge.  He 
wore  the  long  beard  common  to  the  men 
of  our  faith.  The  head,  a  rare  study  for 
a  painter,  was  surmounted  by  a  flat 
topped,  broad  brimmed  hat  of  black  felt. 
His  clothing  was  of  coarse  woolen  stufif. 
The  pantaloons,  without  suspenders, 
showed  an  expanse  of  blue  shirt  between 
the  top  band  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
vest.  His  buttonless  coat  was  fitted  in 
front  with  hooks  and  eyes. 

As  he  joined  in  the  conversation  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls — their  children 
— augmented  the  party.  They  were  more 
picturesque  than  either  the  father  or 
mother,  because  they  were  dressed  pre- 
cisely as  were  their  parents.  The  little 
girls  with  their  poke  bonnets,  and  the 
little  boys  with  their  flat  crowned,  broad 
brimmed  hats,  made  a  picture  that  would 
set  a  city  in  an  uproar.  They  were  the 
commonplaces  of  Lancaster  County. 

A  spring  of  purest  water  ran  by  within 


An  Amish  Woman  baking  bread  in  the  old  oven  of  the  farm  yard 
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six  feet  of  the  house.  I  admired  it  open- 
ly and  with  a  secret  tenderness  of  recol- 
lection. My  words  brought  forth  another 
touch  of  Amish  nature — the  natural,  un- 
restrained relations  between  parent  and 
child. 

"  Cho,"  said  the  father,  "  go  oont  get 
der  lady  some  vater 


which,  in  a  court  of  justice  and  the  court 
of  conscience,  answers  the  same  purpose. 
Members  are  now  allowed  to  hold  mort- 
gages, if  they  are  thrifty  enough  to  do 
so,  but  they  must  not  carry  judgment 
notes.  The  theatre,  worldly  pleasures 
generally,  and  liquor  selling  are  sternly 
discountenanced.     Yet,  while  extremely 


*'  All  right,  Chake,"  cheerily  responded  rigid  with  ourselves,  we  are  liberal  with 

the  offspring.  those  beyond  the  pale. 

"  Joe  "  went  to  get  the  water,   while        I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 

"  Jake  "   looked   on   with   an   approving  about  an  Amish  meeting.     I  know  of  no 

smile.     There  was  no  disrespect  in  the  better  way  of  explaining  it  than  to  sug- 

familiar  assent,  no  lack  of  reverence  for  gest  that  in  its  ritual,  or  rather  in   its 


the  parental  au- 
thority. Indeed, 
the  discipline  ob- 
served  in  an 
Amish  family 
would  put  the 
average  American 
youngster  to  the 
blush. 

The     quaintness 
of   dress   among 
our  people  is  unin- 
tentional.     The 
costume  worn  now 
is  the  same  as  that 
w  h  i  c  h     was     in 
vogue    when    the 
Amish     religion 
was      organized. 
The  members  sim- 
ply adhere  to  one 
style    of    dress, 
while    the    world 
about    them — t  h  e      The  wood  nie 
vain,       pleasure- 
seeking,      novelty- 
thirsting     world — changes     the 
of    its    dress    with    the    four 
or  oftener.     Why,   "worldly "    men    in 
Reading,  this  spring,  are   wearing  hats 
which  are  almost  duplicates  of  the  head 
gear  of  the  Amish  men.     I  told  an  old 
Amish  friend  of  it.     He  chuckled  as  he 
predicted   that,    if   the   Amish    only   ad- 
hered firmly  to  their  garb,   the  fashion 
loving  people  of  the  world  would  some 
day  bring  it  into  vogue. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Amish   in 


lack    of    ritual,    it 
very  much  resem- 
bles   a    Mennonite 
service.     Yet,   in 
minor    things,    the 
quaint    side    crops 
out  in  the  most  un- 
expected    manner. 
I   have  known   a 
committee     of 
Amish     elders     t  o 
remain    in    session 
for  two  hours,  de- 
bating whether  the 
bonnet    strings    of 
the  women  should 
be   an   inch   or   an 
inch  and  a  half  in 
width.    The  breth- 
ren are  opposed  to 
churches,  and  have 
only     ''meeting 
houses."      In  fact, 
some    of    the   men 
go  so  far  as  to  op- 
pose the  establish- 
style    ment  of  regular  meeting  houses.     They 
seasons     believe  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  the 
homes    of    the  members,  and  that  they 
should  alternate  in  the  use  of  the  dwell- 
ings.   This  is  the  practice  observed  here, 
and  also  in  and  around  Litiz  and  Eph- 
rata. 

The  preacher,  who  is  not  paid,  is 
selected  by  lot.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
six  men  standing  before  six  books,  await- 
ing the  verdict.  One  of  the  books  is 
marked,  and  the  man  who  gets  it  is  de- 


The  Playground  of  the  Amish 
Child 


life  is  to  live  as  simply  and  naturally  as  clared  the  preacher.     It  is  an  honor  that 

possible.      We    try    to    foster    harmony  is  rarely  sought,  and  as  rarely  declined, 

among  ourselves.     One  member  of  the  If  a  man  finds,  after  a  trial  of  a  few^ 

community  is  not  permitted  to  sue  an-  months,  that  he  is  not  "  qualified,"  he  is 

other.    We  do  not  take  oaths,  but  affirm,  permitted  to  retire  in  favor  of  another. 
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llie  old  age  of  the  Amisli  Women 


One  day,  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  our  house.  It  took 
place  in  the  parlor,  which  was  furnished 
with  almost  painful  plainness.  Prob- 
ably twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  were 
present,  for  the  country  was  more 
sparsely  settled  and  the  Amish  people 
were  not  numerous.  Many  of  the 
brethren  greeted  one  another  with  the 
holy  kiss.  In  those  days,  if  a  man  were 
disowned  by  his  church — practically  the 
same  as  being  excommunicated — his  wife 
left  him,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  were  not  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  him. 

The  brethren  came  to  the  meeting  in 
wagons  that  did  not  know  the  luxury  of 
springs  and  that  were  covered  with  yel- 
low oilskins.  When  they  entered  the 
house  they  seated  themselves  on  benches 
running  lengthwise.  The  preacher  dis- 
coursed for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  When  he  con- 
cluded those  present  knelt  in  silent  prayer 
for  several  minutes.  One  of  the  brothers 
read  several  verses  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  congregation  prayed  aloud  until, 
at  last,  all  joined  in  singing  a  hymn  very 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  quoted.  The 
preacher  announced  when  the  next  meet- 
ing would  be  held,  and  the  service  was 
at  an  end. 

But  the  great  event  occurred  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting.  Our  house 
had  been  in  an  uproar  for  days  before. 
All  of  the  brethren  were  invited  to  stay 


for  dinner — and  none  refused.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  been  a  flagrant  dis- 
courtesy to  both  host  and  hostess.  There 
were  two  tables — one  for  the  men  and 
the  other  for  the  women.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  menu  was  a  big  pot  of  bean 
soup.  I  have  inherited  the  recipe  for 
making  that  bean  soup ;  it  is  one  of  the 
pearls  of  my  housewifely  wisdom.  There 
was  plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  and  all 
managed  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  which, 
as  I  remember,  were  remarkably  good. 

In  these  latter  days  the  bill  of  fare  at 
the  meeting  house  dinners  has  been  great- 
ly extended.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
bean  soup,  we  have  pies,  pickles,  apple 
butter  and  refined  molasses.  A  cup  of 
cofifee  is  given  to  each  person,  and  vege- 
tables in  season  are  not  uncommon. 
Everything  is  fresh  and  wholesome. 

There  is  an  equal  division  of  labor  and 
responsibility  between  the  Amish  men 
and  women.  The  women  keep  the  house 
and  the  men  work  the  farms.  All  are 
exceedingly  industrious,  and  as  soon  as 
the  children  are  able  to  work  they  are 
put  at  some  useful  employment.  In  re- 
cent years  they  have  been  going  to  the 
public  schools,  and  that,  in  time,  is  bound 
to  make  itself  felt  in  their  life  and 
habits.  When  the  Amish  children  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  schools 
some  years  ago  they  were  regarded  as 
objects  of  curiosity  by  the  other  chil- 
dren. Now  they  do  not  even  excite  in- 
terest.    They   make   apt   pupils.     They 
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are  not  particularly  bright.    They  might  hour  in  an  entire  day.    If  there  is  a  spare 

be  called  plodders ;  but  they  are  certain  moment  it  is  utilized  in  putting  an  extra 

of  what  they  do  learn  and  usually  lay  polish  on  the  parlor  furniture  or  in  add- 

the  foundation  for  a  measurably  success-  ing  another  touch  to  the  kitchen, 

ful  life.     Marriages  are  usually  within  In  the  fall  of  the  year  we  work,  but 

the  faith.     The  averment   was  made  a  we  also  indulge  in  some  little  harmless 

few  years  ago  that  the  practice  of  inter-  recreations.      Occasionally     there     is    a 

marriage  had  brought  about  the  wedding  husking,  a  quilting  bee,  or  a  hog  killing 

of  first  cousins,  but  there  are  no  facts  party — times  of  hilarity  and  sweet  flirta- 


to  prove  the  contention. 

I  returned  from  the  old  homestead 
filled  with  tender  memories  of  other  days, 
but  a  glance  at  the  amount  of  work  still 
undone  drove  all  sentiment  from  me. 
Pots  and  pans  had  to  be  shined  until 
they  resembled  mirrors ;  the  stove  was 
waiting  for  its  daily  polishing,  the  hearth 
for  its  usual  coat  of  red  paint.  And 
there  was  the  darning  of  socks  for  Amos 
and  the  ironing  of  some  slips  for  little 


Annie.  I  have  to 
clothes  for  the 
children ;  but,  I 
wickedly  rejoice 
to  say,  Amos  and 
the  men  buy  their 
clothes  from  firms 
in  the  West,  spe- 
cially designated 
by  the  Elders  for 
that  purpose. 

Summer,  for 
me,  is  a  time  of  in- 
cessant toil.  I 
think  I  do  not 
have  an   idle  half 


make   most   of   the 


An  Amisli  family  on  the  way  to   "  meeting," 
illustrating  disregard   of  convention 


tions  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
community.  Sauerkraut  making  at  that 
season  of  the  year  is  also  a  great  ''  func- 
tion," as  they  say  of  the  grand  receptions 
in  the  cities.  In  summer  I  retire  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  in  winter,  at  nine. 
Amos  almost  owns  the  farm  now,  after 
ten  years  of  unremitting  toil.  The  men- 
tion of  the  farm  reminds  me  that  my 
entire  life  as  girl  and  woman,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years  at  the  Lutheran 
seminary,   has  been   spent    on    a    farm. 

Our  income  i  s 
small,  but  our 
needs  are  few; 
and,  at  the  end  of 
every  harvest, 
Amos  is  able  t  o 
put  a  small  sur- 
plus— from  one  to 
two  hundred  dol- 
lars— in  the  sav- 
ings bank  for  a 
rainy  day.  We  are 
happy  and  c  o  n- 
tented  with  this 
simple  yet  busy  life. 


Lancaster  County,   Pennsylvania 


e< 


Maeterlinck    and    Browning    Again 

By  William   Lyon   Phelps,    Ph.D. 

Lampson  Professor  of  English  Literati  re  at  Yale  University. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  in  an  article  in 
The  Independent,  I  called  at- 
tention to  what  seemed  to  me 
an  extraordinary  similarity  between 
some  scenes  in  Maeterlinck's  new  play, 
*'  Monna  Vanna,"  and  the  poetic  drama, 
"  Luria,"  written  in  1846  by  Robert 
Browning.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
"  Monna  Vanna  "  was  attracting  world- 
wide attention,  was  being  acted  in  nearly 


every  city  in  Europe,  and  reviewed  in 
the  leading  British  and  foreign  journals, 
it  seemed  strange  that  no  one  commented 
on  this  likeness  between  the  two  plays. 
The  only  reason  I  could  assign  was  that 
"  Luria,"  never  one  of  Browning's  best 
known  pieces,  was  to-day  practically 
forgotten  by  critics,  journalists  and  the 
general  reading  public.  As  "  Monna 
Vanna  "  happened  to  be  directly  in  the 
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limelight,  The  Independent  article  was 
widely  copied,  and  still  more  widely  dis- 
cussed. Some  writers  stated  that  I  had 
accused  M.  Maeterlinck  of  plagiarism, 
which  I  certainly  had  not  done ;  some 
others  ridiculed  the  idea  that  there  was 
any  marked  likeness  at  all. 

As  my  only  interest  in  this  matter  was 
to  know  the  truth,  I  sent  the  article  to 
the  distinguished  dramatist  himself,  and 
received  the  following  courteous  and 
highly  interesting  reply,  which  I  trans- 
late : 

ti'j  Rue  Raynouard,  Paris,  22  March,  1903. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  your  note  in 
The  Independent  in  regard  to  "  Monna 
Vanna."  You  are  entirely  right :  between  an 
episodic  scene  of  my  Second  Act  (that  in  which 
Prinzivalle  unmasks  Trivulzio)  and  one  of  the 
great  scenes  of  "  Luria/'  there  exists  a  simi- 
larity which,  I  am  astonished,  was  not  pointed 
out  earlier.  I  am  the  more  astonished  because, 
far  from  concealing  this  similarity,  I  took  pains 
myself  to  indicate  it  by  using  exactly  the  same 
hostile  towns,  the  same  epoch,  and  almost  the 
same  persons — altho  it  would  have  been  quite 
easy  to  transpose  the  whole  and  render  the  bor- 
rowing unrecognizable  if  my  intention  had 
been  to  dissimulate. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  and  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Browning,  who  is  in  my  opinion  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  England  has  produced. 
That  is  why  I  look  upon  him  as  belonging  to 
that  classic  and  universal  literature  which  all 
the  world  is  supposed  to  know.  It  is  thus 
natural  and  legitimate  to  borrow  a  situation 
from  him — or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  situa- 
tion— as  one  borrows  freely  from  ^schylus, 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare.  Such  borrov/- 
ing,  when  from  poets  of  this  rank,  is  made,  so 
to  speak,  coram  populo,  and  is  in  effect  a  sort 
of  public  homage. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  this  epi- 
sode, which  holds  a  place  so  incidental  and 
accessory  that  it  might  be  suppressed  without 
injuring  the  drama,  my  whole  piece  is  entirely 
different  from  Browning's  tragedy,  and  has 
nothing  at  all  in  common  with  it.  This  scene, 
then,  stands  in  my  drama,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
isolated  column  which  my  memory  and  piety 
have  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  the  poet 
who  created  in  my  imagination  the  atmosphere 
in  which  "  Monna  Vanna  "  moves, — to  the  re- 
membrance of  a  master  admired  of  all. 

Not  feeling  at  liberty  to  publish  this 
letter  without  the  express  permission  of 
its  author,  I  wrote  again,  and  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  second  letter  is  published, 


in  translation,  as  a  proper  commentary 
on  the  first : 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  attitude,  at  once 
cordial  and  correct,  in  this  little  literary  con- 
troversy, and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

I  cannot  recall  the  exact  terms  of  my  first 
letter,  but  as  I  simply  expressed  a  truth  which 
it  behooved  me  to  express,  I  see  no  reason  whv 
it  should  not  be  published — whatever  it  was. 
I  can  only  remember  that  I  said  the  scene  be- 
tween Prinzivalle  and  Trivulzio  was  borrozved 
from  Browning.  It  would  be  more  exact  to 
say  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  reading  of 
"  Luria."  In  the  same  way  my  new  piece, 
"  Jocquelle,"  was  inspired  in  my  mind  by  "  The 
Tempest "  of  Shakespeare. 

If  it  seems  natural  to  seek  a  starting  point 
and  a  motive  of  inspiration  in  Shakespeare, 
why  should  one  be  astonished  if  it  is  sought  in 
Browning? 

To  all  students  both  of  Browning  and 
of  contemporary  literature  the  above  let- 
ters will  be  interesting,  because  they  es- 
tablish the  following  points.  First,  there 
is  a  marked  likeness  between  *'  Monna 
Vanna  "  and  "  Luria,"  and  the  likeness 
is  not  accidental.  What  M.  Maeterlinck 
says  as  to  the  main  part  of  his  plot  owing 
nothing  to  "  Luria  "  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely true ;  the  part  inspired  by  Brown- 
ing is  subordinate  and  accessory  rather 
than  vital.  Secondly,  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  know  that  the  Belgian  dramatist  is 
an  earnest  reader  and  warm  admirer  of 
Browning,  and  that  he  regards  him  as 
one  of  England's  greatest  poets.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  Browning  is  as 
widely  read  on  the  Continent  as  he  ought 
to  be,  but  perhaps  M.  Maeterlinck's 
avowal  will  increase  the  circulation  of 
his  works.  There  are  thousands  of  read- 
ers in  England  and  America  who  will 
certainly  share  M.  Maeterlinck's  enthu- 
siasm for  Browning,  tho  very  few  would 
put  the  English  poet  to-day  in  the  same 
class  with  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles, 
whatever  position  he  may  reach  in  the 
future.  Thirdly,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
M.  Maeterlinck's  remarks  on  the  custom 
of  using  the  world's  great  poets  as  com- 
mon literary  material.  A  familiar  in- 
stance is  Goethe's  borrowing  one  of 
Ophelia's  songs  for  the  serenade  by 
Mephistopheles,  and  his  equally  familiar 
explanation  of  his  reason  for  so  doing. 
M.  Maeterlinck  is,  as  one  can  see,  abso- 
lutely frank,  but  the  mere  fact  that  none 
of  the  professional    critics    noticed    the 
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similarity  of  his  play  to  ''  Luria  "  is  proof  between    M.    Maeterlinck's    "  Monna   Vanna  " 

positive    that    this    particular    drama    of  \"^,  ^^r^^l"^''  r^?"u"   ^^^   he   seems  to 

Browning's  is  not  as  yet  familiar  to  all  think   M.   Maeterlinck  has  been  Plagianzmg. 

.        V,    i  g                          J  ^             ,      „      J  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  of  the 

m     the     sense     that         Hamlet         and  ^.^^^     Criticism  by  parallel  is  threadbare. 
*'  CEdipus     are.    There  are  a  number  of 

other  points  in  these  letters  that  tempt  In  conclusion,  as  an  ardent  admirer  of 

one  to  further  comment,  but  they  are  so  Browning  myself,  I  am  glad  that  so  dis- 

wholly  frank  and  open  in  style   that  the  tinguished  a   writer  as   M.   Maeterlinck 

readers  of  this  article  may  reflect  upon  ranks  my  favorite  poet  so  high  in  the 

them  at  their  leisure.  world's  literature ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  charm-  note  that  the  famous  dramatist  has  taken 
ing  and  interesting  letters  are  now  something  from  Browning  besides  a 
printed,  the  comment  given  below  from,  scene  in  '*  Luria  ;  "  the  extreme  frankness 
the  London  Academy  seems  uncon-  and  extreme  courtesy  which  were  such 
sciously  humorous.  It  is  not  the  first  time  prominent  traits  in  Browning's  personal 
that  an  English  critic  can  '*  see  no  rea-  character  are  equally  characteristic  in  the 
son  "  where  good  ones  exist.  This  is  man  whose  plays  are  read  to-day  all  over 
the  paragraph  from  Browning's  self-  the  civilized  world,  and  who  is  fortunate- 
satisfied  countryman :  ly   still   on    the   threshold   of   an   active 

Professor   Phelps,   of   Yale   University,   has  career, 

discovered  such  an  extraordinary  resemblance  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ballade    for    the    Third    Hour 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

GOOD  masters  of  the  market-place, 
I  pray  you  cease  your  cries  and  hear: 
A  pilgrim's  messages  of  grace 
From  holy  lands  I  bring  your  ear. 
Nay,  pass  not  so,  fair  cavalier, 

Nor  thou,   my  lady  in  thy  pride — 
No  alms  I  ask  beyond  a  tear — • 
For  such  as  ye  my  Savior  died. 

Yea,   pause   and   hear    me,    woman    frail. 

Whose   jewels   have    the   gleam    of    shame; 
Thou,   crone  in  rags,   for  thee  my  tale. 

And  thee,  poor  foundling  without  name; 
And  unto  ye,  proud  priests,  the  same. 

Halt,  clown  and  courtier !  ere  you  ride 
I  pray  ye  answer  was  it  blame 

For  such  as  ye  my  Savior  died? 

What?    Tears  before  the  minster  gate. 

Ye  blind,  ye  aged  and  ye  sore? 
Nay,    'tis    your    festival    of    state. 

So  get  ye  in  the  sacred  door. 
And  join  my  cry  until  it  roar, 

By   every  strand  and  mountain   side. 
From  turret  unto  dungeon's  core, 

For  such  as  ye  my  Savior  died. 

Prince — from   thy  galleries   look  down, 

I  prithee,  on  our  ribald  tide, 
And    hear    me — spite    thy    haughty    frown— 

For  such  as  ye  my  Savior  died. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Bryce's  Biographical  Studies 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  his  biographical 
studies,*  gives  fresh  proofs  of  his  close- 
ness of  observation,  his  keenness  of  in- 
sight and  his  skill  in  analysis.  But  while 
the  exercise  of  these  qualities  by  which 
he  has  heretofore  been  best  known  in 
America  was  displayed  in  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  forms  and  underlying 
forces  of  government  and  society,  it  is 
now  shown  in  personal  characterization. 
These  sketches,  twenty-two  in  number, 
are  the  work  of  a  number  of  years  ;  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  have  been  separately 
published,  and  many  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  American  periodicals.  But  we 
do  not  believe  they  have  won  general 
recognition.  To  many  well-informed 
readers  they  are  practically  unknown. 

In  the  mass  they  are  destined  to  give 
a  far  different  impression  from  what  any 
two  or  three  of  them  published  separate- 
ly have  given,  and  to  furnish  a  revela- 
tion of  great  powers  directed  to  the 
limning  of  personalities.  The  sketches 
are  notable  alike  for  their  skillful  an- 
alysis of  character  and  conduct  and  their 
striking  vividity  of  portraiture.  States- 
men such  as  Disraeli,  Gladstone  and  Par- 
nell ;  ecclesiastics  such  as  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Dean  Stanley  and  Archbishop 
Tait,  and  authors  such  as  the  historians 
Freeman  and  Green,  and  the  novelist 
Trollope,  are  presented,  all  of  whom  (ex- 
cept Disraeli)  Mr.  Bryce  knew  person- 
ally, and  most  of  them  intimately.  His 
aim  has  been  "  to  analyze  the  character 
and  powers  of  each  of  the  persons  de- 
scribed, and  as  far  as  possible  to  convey 
the  impression  which  each  made  in  the 
daily  converse  of  life."  How  well  he  has 
executed  his  aim  the  reader  should  learn 
for  himself.  We  can  but  briefly  touch 
upon  a  few  of  his  more  notable  subjects. 

The  average  reader  will  probably  care 
most  for  Mr.  Bryce's  characterizations 
of  statesmen,  since  from  his  long  ac- 
quaintance   with,    and    participation    in, 

*  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  New  York  :  TTie  Macmil- 
lan  Company.     $3.00. 


politics,  it  will  be  readily  assumed  that 
he  knows  more  and  writes  better  of  his 
fellows  in  political  life  than  of  authors 
and  ecclesiastics.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
statesmen  sketched,  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive work  is  that  in  the  study  of 
Disraeli.  The  varied  powers,  the  many 
contradictions  in  the  character  of  this 
rotable  man,  and  the  dramatic  story  of 
his  life  furnish  a  rare  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Mr.  Bryce's  skill  in  portraiture. 
That  a  person  of  Disraeli's  manifold  dis- 
qualifications for  political  success  should 
have  risen  to  the  premiership  of  the 
British  Empire  is  an  anomaly  the  won- 
der of  which  Mr.  Bryce  seeks  to  explain. 
He  was  unschooled,  never  having  been 
to  either  a  public  school  or  a  university ; 
he  was  a  Jew,  living  at  a  time  when  the 
anti-Semitic  prejudice  was  yet  strong; 
his  young  manhood  was  passed  in  a 
frivolous  and  worldly  society ;  he  had, 
perhaps,  no  settled  principles,  no  com- 
prehensive idea  of  statesmanship ;  and 
when  finally  he  reached  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  Tory  party,  he  was  ob- 
structed at  all  times  by  the  distrust  of  a 
large  faction  of  his  party,  and  compelled 
to  contend  with  constantly  recurring 
plots  to  dethrone  him.  For  compensa- 
tion, ''  Nature  gave  him  a  resolute  will, 
a  keen  and  precociously  active  intellect, 
a  vehement  individuality — that  is  to  say, 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  and 
a  determination  to  make  them  recognized 
by  his  fellows."  His  first  three  attempts 
to  enter  Parliament  were  unsuccessful. 
He  was  elected  in  1837,  and  his  first 
speech  was  greeted  with  contemptuous 
laughter.  Undeterred,  he  continued,  on 
all  occasions,  to  try  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers until  he  had  won  recognition  as  a 
brilliant  and  efifective  speaker.  In  1852 
Lord  Derby  chose  him  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  tho  he  had  "  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  finance  and  no  official 
experience.  He  had  never  been  so  much 
as  an  under  secretary."  His  appointment 
carried  with  it  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  thus 
within  a  step  of  the  leadership  of  the  na- 
tion, which  he  reached  in  1874. 
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His  success  came  partly  through  his 
own  powers,  partly  through  fortuitous 
circumstances.  His  will  and  tenacity  im- 
pelled him  forward  constantly.  "  Am- 
bition such  as  his  could  not  afford  to  be 
scrupulous,  nor  have  his  admirers  ever 
claimed  conscientiousness  as  one  of  his 
merits."  But  he  was  fortunate  in  that 
at  no  time  during  his  struggle  for  su- 
premacy did  there  arise  in  his  own  party 
another  man  of  great  gifts  capable  of  ral- 
lying the  various  forces  to  his  standard. 
The  plots  against  Disraeli  failed,  partly 
through  his  strategy,  but  largely  because 
the  one  man  needful  never  appeared. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  him. 

His  mental  powers  are  described  as 
brilliant,  but  neither  solid  nor  profound. 

"  The  range  of  his  mind,"  writes  Mr.  Bryce, 
"  was  not  wide.  All  its  products  were  like  one 
another.  ...  It  was  not  logical  nor  dis- 
cursive. .  .  .  Neither  was  it  analytically 
subtle.  It  reached  its  conclusions  by  a  process 
of  intuition  or  divination,  in  which  there  was 
an  imaginative  as  well  as  a  reflective  element. 
It  might  almost  have  been  called  an  artist's 
mind,  capable  of  deep  meditation,  but  medi- 
tating in  an  imaginative  way,  not  so  much  on 
facts  as  on  its  own  views  of  facts,  on  the  pic- 
tures which  its  own  creative  faculty  had  called 
up." 

Mr.  Bryce's  portrayal  of  Parnell  is 
distinctly  hostile.  A  coldness  of  temper- 
ament, a  disinclination  for  friendship,  an 
indifference  to  truth,  are  asserted.  Pride 
was  his  dominant  passion ;  "  the  pride 
was  so  strong  that  it  almost  extinguished 
vanity.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  did  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  no  other  eyes 
need  be  regarded."  Of  his  moral  char- 
acter, he  writes : 

"  Without  dwelling  upon  the  circumstances 
attending  his  divorce  case  ...  or  upon  his 
betrayal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  confidences,  and  his 
reckless  appeals  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  the  most  inflammable  elements  in  Ire- 
land, there  are  facts  enough  in  his  earlier  career 
to  show  that  he  had  little  regard  for  truth  and 
little  horror  for  crime." 

^  Yet  withal  he  has  something  to  say  in 
his  behalf,  and  comparing  him  with  other 
Irish  leaders,  he  writes : 

"  With  some  intellectual  limitations  and  some 
great  faults,  he  will  stand  high  in  the  long  and 
melancholy  series  of  Irish  leaders :  less  lofty 
than  Grattan,  less  romantic  than  Wolfe  Tone, 
less    attractive    than    O'Connell,    less   brilliant 


than  any  of  these  three,  yet  entitled  to  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acters that  his  country  has  produced  in  her 
struggle  of  many  centuries  against  the  larger 
isle." 

The  final  chapter  is  an  elaborate  and 
brilliant  characterization  of  Gladstone. 
The  strain  of  eulogy  which  one  would 
naturally  expect  from  a  friend  and  polit- 
ical follower  is  everywhere  evident;  yet 
in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  there  is 
also  to  be  found  therein  the  same  keen 
analysis  of  qualities  that  is  otherwise 
shown,  which  at  times  takes  on  the  form 
of  a  candid  and  searching  treatment  of 
the  grand  old  man's  faults  and  deficien- 
cies. 

Politics  and  Religion  in  Scotland 

The  main  purpose  of  the  author  of 
this  work*  is  to  show  that  questions  of 
Church  government  were  only  of  second- 
ary importance  during  this  period,  that 
the  mass  of  the  clergy  were  influenced  by 
patriotism  rather  than  by  a  desire  to  con- 
tend with  the  civil  power  for  principles 
of  organization.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  presence  of  "  this  moderate  tradi- 
tion," as  Mr.  Mathieson  calls  it,  amid  the 
perpetual  and  furious  clashings  of  ec- 
clesiastical factions  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  moderate  tradition 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  moderate 
party  to  hand  it  down.  What  section  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk  was  pre-eminent  for 
moderation  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution  ?  No  answer  to  the  query 
will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  But,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Mathieson's  insistence  on  his 
theory  never  leads  him  to  blur  or  extenu- 
ate his  facts,  and  so  we  see  that  whatever 
party  got  the  upper  hand,  Episcopalian, 
Covenanter,  Cameronian,  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  short  work  of  its  oppo- 
nents. 

For  that  matter,  the  author's  strong 
admiration  for  the  results  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation  nowhere  allows  him  to 
minimize  the  follies  and  crimes  that 
marked  its  progress.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  has  worked  up  the  immense  amount  of 
material  at  his  disposal  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  passions  which  the 

•  Politics  and  Religion.  A  Study  in  Scottish 
History  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution. 
By  William  Law  Mathieson.  2  Vols.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $6.25  net. 
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great  religious  revolution  has  always 
aroused  among  his  countrymen.  How- 
ever dormant  these  passions  may  be  in 
the  present  skeptical  age,  they  might  eas- 
ily have  been  awakened  in  the  heart  of  a 
historian  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the 
company  of  the  leaders  in  the  mighty 
struggle.  The  author  evidently  saw  the 
danger,  and  has  made  a  visible  and,  on 
the  whole,  successful,  effort  to  be  impar- 
tial. This  impartiality  is,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle at  fault  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Laudian  bishops  and  their  successors  un- 
der Charles  II.  It  never  seems  to  strike 
him  that  those  who  resisted  the  Covenant 
and  endeavored  to  establish  an  episcopate 
and  a  liturgy  might  be  quite  as  sincere 
and  honest  as  those  who  regarded  both 
with  horror.  But,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
his  impartiality  is  as  conspicuous  as  the 
literary  skill  which  has  enabled  him  to 
invest  with  the  highest  interest  even  the 
theological  quarrels  that  to  every  one  ex- 
cept to  a  Scotchman  sound  so  ineffably 
dreary  and  inane. 

Mr.  Mathieson  possesses  one  quality, 
rare  enough  among  historians,  but  in- 
valuable :  he  never  neglects  any  detail, 
however  apparently  trivial,  that  con- 
tributes to  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
events,  and  he  can  interpret  facts  sup- 
plied from  sources  always  incomplete 
and  often  obscure  with  a  certainty  that 
seldom  errs.  The  period  embraced  in 
the  first  volume  lends  itself  specially  to 
his  conception  of  the  task  of  the  historian. 
In  the  opening  chapters  he  makes  it  very 
plain  that  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  Church 
was  due  to  her  own  internal  decay  and 
corruption,  and  not  at  all  to  the  assaults 
of  Knox  and  the  reformer^.  For  over  a 
century  the  rich  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
had  been  the  sinecures  of  the  bastards  of 
the  kings  and  the  younger  sons  of  the 
great  nobles.  Other  benefices  were  in  the 
gift  of  the  nobles,  and  formed  a  provision 
for  their  needy  relatives  and  dependents. 
When  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  af- 
terward denounced  the  Church  as  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  it  could  be  answered  that 
the  Church  had  deteriorated  through 
their  own  misdoing.  But  the  author  recog- 
nizes that  there  were  many  elements  of 
vitality  to  the  last  in  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical system.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
bishops  were  pious  and  learned,  and  all 
were  patriotic. 


Mr.  Mathieson  regards  the  methods  of 
the  religious  revolution,  whose  outcome 
was  most  beneficial,  as  utterly  reprehen- 
sible. He  has  very  little  good  to  say  of 
the  prominent  actors  in  it :  they  seem  to 
have  had  few  of  the  characteristics  to  be 
expected  in  the  leaders  of  a  great  re- 
ligious movement.  He  does  full  justice 
to  the  eminent  qualities  of  Knox,  but  has 
formed  a  rather  unfavorable  estimate  of 
his  character :  "  He  certainly  approved  of 
the  assassination  both  of  Cardinal  Beaton 
and  David  Riccio,"  and  took  part  in  the 
plot  for  the  latter's  murder.  On  the 
question  of  Knox's  veracity  Mr.  Mathie- 
son is  very  emphatic.  He  tells  us  that 
the  great  reformer  was  incapable  of 
"  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,"  and 
points  out  a  number  of  outrageous  mis- 
statements in  the  "  History  of  the 
Reformation."  Carlyle,  we  may  remark, 
differs  entirely  from  Mr.  Mathieson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  the  "  'His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  '  inspires  every- 
where a  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  credi- 
bility and  veracity." 

We  regret  our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  second  volume,  which  brings  the 
study  down  to  the  accession  of  William 
III,  as  great  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Mathie- 
son as  he  was  with  Macaulay.  In  the 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  word  pictures 
of  the  epic  exploits  of  Montrose  the  au- 
thor is  at  his  very  best. 


A    Book    of  Literary    Rakes 

The  seventeenth  century  in  England 
might  be  called  the  great  laboratory  of 
experience.  At  other  times  the  two 
strands  that  form  the  thread  of  hum.an 
life  are  twisted  together,  so  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  bad,  the  fair  from  the  foul,  the  right 
from  the  wrong.  But  in  those  years  of 
ferment  there  was  a  strange  loosening  of 
the  bonds,  and  life  stood  forth  in  all  its 
naked  dualism.  In  politics  there  was 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  attempted 
absolutism  of  Charles  I  and  Straflford,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  republic  on  the 
other ;  in  philosophy  thought  veered  from 
the  mysticism  of  the  Cambridge  Platon- 
ists  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke ;  in  man- 
ners   and    morals    the     Cavaliers    and 
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Roundheads  held  the  fashion  by  turns; 
in  science  Newton  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  astrologer  Lilly  ;  in  literature  Mil- 
ton was  composing  his  "  Paradise  Lost  '* 
and  Bunyan  was  dreaming  his  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  while  Rochester  and 
Congreve  and  their  comrades  were  mak- 
ing of  English  letters  a  scandal  and  a 
reproach.  It  is  human  experience  set 
forth  in  its  logical  divergence,  an  ever- 
lastingdilemma  for  the  moralist, an  un- 
failing source  of  interest  for  the  student 
of  historic  change. 

Only  by  keeping  in  mind  this  unex- 
ampled dualism  of  the  century,  which 
the  author  does  not  seem  always  to  re- 
member, can  one  get  full  enjoyment  and 
profit  from  this  gossiping  book  on  the 
Literary  Rakes  that  surrounded  Charles 
IP.  For  they,  too,  had  their  logical 
theory  of  life  and  their  pleasant  solution 
of  the  mystery  that  somehow  never  is 
solved.  Sedley — he  whom  Pope  in- 
cluded in  his  famous  ''  mob  of  gentle- 
men who  write  with  ease,"  and  whom 
Rochester  praised  for  his  "  charm  "  that 
could  "  impart  The  loosest  wishes  to 
the  chastest  heart " — Sedley  has  written 
the  motto  of  them  all  : 

"Let   us    indulge   the   jo3's   we   know 
Of  music,  wine  and  love ; 
We're  sure  of  what  we  find  below, 
Uncertain  what's  above." 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  very 
novel  or  distinctive  in  such  a  doc- 
trine as  that,  and  yet,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  not  very  often 
has  it  happened  that  a  whole  section  of 
society  has  accepted  such  a  creed  frankly 
and  brutally  and  acted  upon  it  unblush- 
ingly.  And  there  is  another  element  of 
novelty.  Vice  is  not  new,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  intellect  into  a  servant 
of  vice  is  not  so  common,  for  there  is  a 
tonic  effect  of  the  intellect  which  ren- 
ders it  in  the  long  run  the  handmaid  of 
virtue.  Here  we  see  a  complete  divorce 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
and  the  result  is  interesting,  however 
unsavory  it  may  be  at  times.  And — we 
hasten  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
indulgent  reader — it  carries  its  own 
lesson ;  for  as  Byron,  who  might  almost 

•  Rochester  and  Other  Literary  Rakes  of 
THE  Court  op  Charles  II.  By  the  Author  of 
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have  belonged  to  that  society,  has  aptly 
said : 

"  The  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treas- 
ure, 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure." 

The  effect  on  one  who  reads  much  in 
these  brilliant  books — these  plays  of 
Congreve  and  Wycherley,  and  these 
satires  of  Rochester  and  Buckingham — 
is  at  the  last  a  little  saddening;  their 
folly  turns  to  ashes  in  the  mouth. 

The  author  of  these  anecdotal  chap- 
ters is  careful  not  to  offend  by  quoting 
or  relating  the  grosser  matter  of  his 
theme.  His  worst  offense,  from  a  liter- 
ary rather  than  a  moral  standpoint,  is  the 
habit,  possibly  forced  on  him  by  his  sub- 
ject, of  constantly  intimating  that  only 
half  is  said  and  that  he  might  unfold  a 
tale,  etc.  The  more  entertaining  part  of 
the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
rough  horse-play  and  practical  joking  of 
the  age.  Charles  and  his  courtiers  made 
a  science  of  that  genteel  diversion  and 
afforded  thereby  good  reading  for 
posterity.  We  quote  one  of  the  tricks 
played  by  the  royal  buffoon  himself,  not 
because  it  is  better  than  many  others 
recorded  in  the  book,  but  because  it  is 
shorter : 

"  A  thief  dressed  like  a  courtier  managed  to 
get  into  the  palace  at  Newmarket,  and  picked 
Lord  Arlington's  pocket  of  a  snuff-box.  As 
he  did  so  he  saw  that  the  king  was  watching 
him,  when  he  had  the  supreme  impudence  to 
put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  to  wink  at  his 
Majesty,  and  then  to  decamp.  Charles  said 
nothing,  but  watched  Lord  ArHngton,  and  was 
presently  much  amused  by  seeing  him  feeling 
in  one  pocket  after  another  for  his  snuff-box. 

"  '  You  need  not  give  yourself  any  more  trou- 
ble about  it,'  said  his  Majesty,  'your  box  is 
gone,  and  I  own  myself  an  accomplice.  I  could 
not  help  it,  I  was  made  a  confidant.* " 

The  UntiUed  Field 

Superficially  considered,  this  book* 
is  a  study  of  the  present  conditions  in 
Ireland;  really  it  is  a  study  of  the  two 
things  which  interest  its  author  more 
than  anything  else  in  life — the  sexual 
and  the  religious  instinct.  The  passion 
for  woman  and  the  passion  for  God  are 
the  underlying  themes  of  all  of  Mr. 
Moore's  later  work,  as  was  shown  clearly 

*  The  Untilled  Field.  By  Oeorge  Moore. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  LIppincott  Co.     $1.50. 
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enough  in  those  two  powerful  novels, 
"  Evelyn  Innes  "  and  "  Sister  Teresa." 
There  is  something  hectic,  decadent  and 
unhealthy  in  nearly  everything  he  writes, 
and  if  he  had  not  improved  enormously 
over  the  stories  he  wrote  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  he  would  not  be  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  extraordinary  novel,  "  Esther 
Waters,"  in  1894,  however,  Mr.  Moore's 
position  in  contemporary  fiction  is  as- 
sured, and  no  student  of  recent  English 
literature  can  afford  to  neglect  him. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  fruit 
of  its  author's  return  to  Ireland.  And 
by  his  return  to  Ireland  we  do  not  mean 
his  passage  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin — 
we  mean  his  somewhat  theatrical  cham- 
pionship of  the  neo-Celtic  renaissance. 
Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  see  the  Irish  lan- 
guage once  more  prevail  in  Irish  terri- 
tory; he  wishes  to  see  an  Irish  theater, 
Irish  poetry,  Irish  fiction,  and  above  all,  a 
genuinely  Irish  national  sentiment.  This 
book  of  short  stories,  therefore,  while 
uncompromisingly  realistic,  is  at  the 
same  time  polemical.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  decreasing  population,  the 
constant  emigration  to  America,  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, with  the  steady  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  priests  and  churches,  their  wealth, 
prosperity  and  appalling  influence  over 
the  daily  life  of  the  peasants.  Mr. 
Moore  regards  religion  as  a  necessary 
force  in  life,  but  his  plea  here  is  for  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  laity  as  well  as 
clergy,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  either 
by  removing  the  requirement  of  celibacy 
from  the  priests,  or  by  lessening  their 
tyrannical  power  over  the  people.  The 
terribly  strict  rule  of  the  parish  priest,  in 
forbidding  all  kinds  of  innocent  youthful 
pleasure,  and  thus  driving  the  young 
men  and  w^omen  to  America,  is  pictured 
in  these  stories  with  almost  monotonous 
repetition;  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
nearly  every  priest  is  shown  to  be  a 
noble,  useful  and  self-sacrificing  man. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  thirteen 
stories,  most  of  them  written  in  that  dry, 
brittle,  matter-of-fact  style  so  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Moore — a  style  that  at 
first  blush  seems  to  sacrifice  every  prin- 
ciple of  artistic  beauty  for  the  sake  of 
fidelity  to  fact.  Yet  some  of  these 
sketches   have   a    lovely    atmosphere    of 


poetry  and  romance,  and  linger  in  the 
r.emory  like  music  written  in  the  minor 
key. 

Thirsting  for  the  Springs.  By  J.  H.  Jowett, 
M.A.  New  York:  A.  C'  Armstrong  & 
Son,  ;5;i.25. 

It  hardly  needs  a  special  taste  for 
sermons  to  enable  one  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
courses here  gathered  together.  Of 
all  that  makes  printed  sermons  so  com- 
monly dull  and  tiresome,  those  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  singularly 
free.  They  are  not  logical  or  theolog- 
ical treatises,  they  are  not  moral  homi- 
lies, they  are  not  the  reflections  of  a 
recluse  who  sees  life  only  from  the 
outside.  They  are  the  spontaneous  ut- 
terances of  a  soul  instinct  with  life, 
hope  and  joy.  They  are  as  fresh  and 
natural  as  the  springs  of  which  he 
speaks  so  much.  There  is  in  them 
poetry,  insight,  strength,  wisdom,  and 
a  buoyant  faith  in  the  living  God.  In 
language  they  are  simplicity  itself,  as 
direct,  unstudied  and  unaffected  as  the 
speech  of  a  child.  Whatever  be  one's 
religious  faith  or  lack  of  faith,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  in  them  something 
of  strength  and  stimulus.  It  is  a  long 
day  since  so  attractive  a  volume  of 
sermons  has  appeared. 

The  Triumph  of  Life.  By  William  Farquhar 
Payson.      New   York:     Harper   &    Bros, 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  with 
an  intent  of  pronounced  ethical  signifi- 
cance, this  book  should  be  tainted  with 
a  very  ancient  and  fishlike  smell ;  that, 
throughout  the  entire  story  the  unwhole- 
some and  demoralizing  seem  to  thrust 
themselves  officiously  before  the  reader, 
while  the  sound  and  elevating  are  dis- 
tinctly secondary  in  effect.  A  young 
author,  Enoch  Lloyd,  gifted  with  un- 
usual power,  fails,  apparently,  to  score 
with  a  book  into  which  he  has  put  his 
best  impulse,  and,  disheartened  by  his 
failure,  turns  to  writing,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  tawdry  trash,  the  popular 
success  of  which  is  immediate  and  im- 
mense. His  evil  genius,  a  woman  of  low 
French  origin,  almost  succeeds  in  ruin- 
ing him,  but  at  the  crucial  moment  his 
better  self  triumphs,  and  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  high  principled  girl  he 
really  loves  and  the  news  that  his  book 
has  actually  "  arrived  "  after  all,  he  re- 
asserts himself,  repudiates  his  debasing 
pseudonym  and  ultimately,  so  it  is  to 
be  inferred,  regains  his  jeoparded  talent 
and  power  for  good.  It  seems  as  if  it 
would  have  been  the  handiest  and  most 
natural  of  tasks  to  make  such  a  book 
wholly  palatable  and  easy  to  digest.  Re- 
versing the  present  order,  dwelling  upon 
the  normal  rather  than  upon  that  which 
is  contorted,  would  have  done  the  trick. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Payson  is  one  of  those 
who  cannot  conceive  of  force  and  power 
as  disassociated  from  animality  and 
brute  strength.  At  all  events  the  "  in- 
tense dramatic  situations"  in  the  story 
are,  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  far 
from  savory,  and  one  has  only  to  remark 
in  passing  that  what  is  rank  is  not  neces- 
sarily strong,  except  in  one  sense.  The 
book  is  a  long,  but  not  a  large  one,  its 
potential  structural  bigness  being  ^  ob- 
scured by  too  much  attention  to  trivial 
and  disfiguring  detail. 

Middle  Aged  Love  Stories.  By  Josephine 
Daskam.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  ^1.25. 

There  is  no  reason  in  che  world  why 
love  stories  should  not  be  middle-aged 
if  they  have  the  substantial  qualities  that 
defy  time.  It  happens,  however, that  the 
writers  of  love  stories  good  enough  to 
survive  are  generally  middle-aged  before 
they  know  enough  about  either  love  or 
the  making  of  stories  to  achieve  anything 
durable,  and  if  the  tales  under  notice  fail 
to  attain  maturity  it  will  be  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  their  author  is  still  so  far 
off  from  the  middle-aged  as  to  be  with- 
out the  perfect  perspective  and  ripe  judg- 
ment that  serve  as  safeguards  against  the 
curse  of  cleverness.  A  vivacious  style 
and  a  pleasing  purpose  characterize  the 
seven  short  stories  comprising-  Miss  Das- 
kam's  little  book.  She  has  chosen  to 
weave  her  pretty  romances  about  the  fig- 
ures of  i)ersons  no  longer  young  in  years, 
but  in  so  doing  she  defeats  her  own  end, 
for  hearts  that  respond  to  the  buoyant 
a])neal  of  the  P)lind  Boy  are  never  middle- 
aged  :  they  are  of  an  eternal  youth.  The 
introductory  tale  is  the  least  worthv  of 
tlie  collection.  In  ''  The  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  "  a  family  is  awaiting  the  out- 


come of  a  critical  surgical  operation  upon 
one  of  its  beloved  members,  and  vxhen 
the  happy  result  is  at  length  disclosed 
the  middle-aged  widowed  brother  of  the 
patient,  grateful  to  extremity,  "  gathers  " 
the  middle-aged  trained  nurse  (who  has 
been  in  the  house'  one  day)  "  to  him  ir- 
resistibly and  as  he  laid  hi^  cheek  against 
hers  he  felt  that  it  was  wet  with  tears." 
One  is  led  to  wonder  what  effect  such  a 
performance  would  have  upon  a  "  sure- 
'nuff  "  self-respecting  trained  nurse  with- 
out respect  to  age,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  But  let  that  pass. 
The  rest  of  the  stories  are,  as  has  been 
suggested,  better. 

Pebbles 

College-bred  is  sometimes  a  four  y-ears* 
loaf. — Rip  on  College  Days. 

.  . .  ."  This  is  my  birthday."  "  And  I  suppose 
you  feel  as  young  as  you  ever  did  ?  "  "  No ;  I 
don't  believe  I'm  quite  old  enough  yet  to  feel 
as  young  as  I  ever  did." — Town  and  Country. 

There  once  was  a  girl  named  Amelia, 
Who  drank  half  a  pint  of  lobelia, 

The  doctor  came  quick. 

And  declared  "  You're  not  sick ! 
So  why  am  I  summoned  to  helia?  " 

....It  was  her  first  ball  game,  and  with  a 
deathly  pallor  creeping  into  his  face  and  dark 
rings  beneath  his  eyes,  he  nerved  himself  for 
her  next  question.  "  Why  do  they  call  that 
thing  the  plate?"  she  asked  after  getting  her 
second  wnnd.  "  Because  that's  where  the  drops 
from  the  pitcher  are  caught,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely.  And  even  the  man  at  the  bat  had  to 
strike. — Princeton  Tiger. 

NIGHTFALL    IN     SNYGIA. 

Dim,  sensuous  cadences  of  Phaphian  strains, 
Soft,  tinctulent  memories  of  a  lambent  shore, 
Breathe  through  the  palms.     From  Gizgeznah's 

hoar 
And  craggy  top  I  gaze  on  vasty  plains 
Of  mist-blown  Umpthalopia.    Dull,  fierce  pains 
And  sombrous  wonderings  fill  me  evermore. 
That  such  should  not  have  been,  as  once  before 
In  wild,  fantastic  dreams  my  soul  constrains. 
Adown  the  far  Mnemosian  hill-crests  blear 
I   glimpsed   a   space,   as   one   who   fain   would 

seize 
The  rancid  rack  of  mad  desire,  and  yearned 
For     throbbing    lips     and     purple     eyes     that 

burned ; 
And  while  I  mused,  upon  the  darkling  breeze 
The  bittern's  cry  was  wafted,  cool  and  clear. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Mr.    Chamberlain's     Imperial 
Tariff  Scheme 

Joseph  Chamberlain's  advocacy  of  a 
preferential  tariff  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  self-governing  colonies  is  likely 
to  prove  the  most  vital  issue  in  British 
politics  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Whether  considered  as  party  tac- 
tics or  as  a  proposed  bond  of  empire, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  of  its  dis- 
concerting, not  to  say  revolutionary,  ef- 
fect upon  the  settled  order  of  British  po- 
litical and  industrial  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  well  calculated  to  thrust  into 
the  background,  temporarily  at  least, 
menacing  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment's education  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  remind  the  Irish  Nationalists  that 
the  land  bill  will  hold  the  parliamentary 
field  only  on  sufferance ;  on  the  other,  it 
appeals  with  great  force  to  an  imperial 
sentiment  which  the  Liberals,  excepting 
a  small  section,  dare  not  disavow.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  Birmingham 
speech  on  May  15  some  of  the  leading 
British  journals  declared  that  his  prefer- 
ential tariff  talk  was  little  more  than  aca- 
demic and  tentative ;  but  since  then  he 
has  secured  the  public  support  of  Premier 
Balfour  and  confessed  the  new  economic 
belief  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  unciuestionably  the  strongest  man  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  having  burned  his 
bridges  behind  him,  is  committed  beyond 
recall  to  a  conflict  in  which  a  great  ques- 
tion of  imperial  policy  is  to  be  decided. 

What  does  ^Ir.  Chamberlain  propose? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  outline  his  plan,  but 
even  he  is  reticent  as  to  the  details.  He 
proposes,  in  brief,  that  Great  Britain 
shall  abandon  free  trade  as  at  present 
interpreted  by  the  Cobden  school,  and 
shall  adopt  a  tariff  system  of  mutual 
preferences  whereby  the  self-governing 
colonies  shall  have  the  advantage  over 
foreign  countries  in  foodstuffs  and  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  intended 
for  the  British  market,  the  colonies  in  re- 
turn giving  a  preference  in  their  markets 
to  the  manufactures  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.    To  offset  the  probability  of  a  dear 


l)reakfast  table,  Mr.  Chamberlain  offers 
the  British  workingman  an  increased 
wage  and  an  old-age  pension  fund,  and 
he  says  that  he  will  prepare  a  statement 
that  will  prove  his  plan  to  be  without  loss 
to  the  British  consumer  who  lives  so  near 
to  actual  want.  But  he  has  a  larger  view 
than  the  insular  and  economic  one  of  the 
British  taxpayer,  however  immediately 
powerful  and  decisive  that  may  l)e.  He 
aspires  to  weld  the  empire  into  an  eco- 
nomic unit  so  as  to  recover  its  lost  power 
of  negotiation  and  retaliation  in  commer- 
cial policy.  The  German  retaliation  upon 
Canada  has  given  him  a  text,  and  he  de- 
clares in  effect  that  until  the  empire  has 
acquired  an  industrial  power  of  offense 
and  defense  like  other  nations  it  will  be 
weaponless  at  the  mercy  of  organized 
protectionism  the  world  over.  Recogniz- 
ing the  protective  tariffs  of  the  colonies 
as  preventing  free  trade  within  the  em- 
pire, he  asks  that  Great  Britain  do  the 
next  best  thing  now  attainable  to  bind 
her  daughter  nations  fiscally  closer  to  her 
while  the  opportunity  is  offered. 

Thus  far  small  favor  has  been  shown 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  in  Great 
Britain  itself;  but  since  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have,  according  to  caljle  dis- 
patches, pronounced  emphatically  in  its 
support.  Canada  had  already  done  so  in 
her  preferential  tariff  of  33  per  cent.^ 
while  representatives  of  the  South  Afri- 
can colonies  last  December  recommended 
a  25  per  cent,  preference  to  British  im- 
ports. The  Colonial  Secretary  can, 
therefore,  justifiably  claim  that  the  colo- 
nies are  behind  him,  and  while  this  may 
not  overcome  the  objections  of  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer,  it  is  a  powerful  leverage 
for  prolonged  and  effective  agitation. 
That  he  will  avail  himself  of  it  to  the 
utmost  goes  without  saying,  and  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  colonies,  espe- 
cially Canada,  will  rapidly  make  his  posi- 
tion stronger.  He  has  based  his  present 
action  mainly  upon  the  fact  of  colonial 
initiative,  expressed  in  part  at  the  Pre- 
miers' conference  in  London  last  sum- 
mer, and  is  fearful  lest  the  mother  coun- 
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try  should  fail  to  grasp  the  opportunity. 
He  considers  it  well  worth  while  that 
Great  Britain  should  lessen  the  three- 
fourths  of  her  trade  with  outside  nations 
in  order  that  the  one-fourth  with  her 
colonies  should  be  very  greatly  increased, 
while  at  the  same  time  serving  political 
purposes  of  the  largest  importance. 

It  is  premature  to  inquire  whether 
promised  higher  wages  and  the  sop  of  a 
pension  fund  will  reconcile  burdened 
Hodge  and  the  British  artisan  to  a  tax 
on  bread.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  to 
show  a  nice  and  reliable  calculation  for 
the  artisan,  controlled  by  his  labor  union, 
and  Hodge  will  be  easily  befuddled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  issue.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  does  not  intend  that 
his  hand  shall  be  forced,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's unexpired  term  is  considerable. 
This  country  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
scheme,  and  a  preferential  duty  against 
American  foodstuffs  would  be  a  serious 
check  to  our  agricultural  prosperity.  In 
1902  Great  Britain  bought  $180,000,000 
worth  of  grain  and  provisions  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  clear  that  even  a 
moderate  British  tax  on  this  vast  volume 
of  exports  would  give  Canada  and  the 
other  colonies  the  strongest  spur  to  agri- 
cultural production.  More  than  that, 
American  emigrants  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest  would  swell  the  grain  exports 
-of  that  region  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  factor.  A  preference  in  the  British 
market,  especially  in  grain,  would  be  a 
new  productive  life  for  the  colonies,  and 
their  motive  in  eagerly  accepting  it  is 
obvious. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  issue 
raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  modify 
our  present  position  with  regard  to 
treaties  of  reciprocity  with  British  colo- 
nies, especially  Canada.  Our  withhold- 
ing of  such  a  treaty  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  force  our  northern 
neighbor  to  look  to  the  British  market, 
and,  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
has  been  a  potent  cause  in  forcing  the 
whole  preferential  movement  in  practical 
politics.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  colonies,  with  this  new  hope  held  be- 
fore them,  will  be  less  anxious  about  reci- 
procity with  foreign  countries ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain having  challenged  their  self  interest 
in  this  decisive  manner,  will  abandon  the 
policy  he  has  framed  to  secure  it. 


Trade  Unions  and  the  "  Premium 
Plan  " 

A  PROMINENT  employer  writes  to 
The  Independent  as  follows : 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  on  "The 
Union  Shop,"  and  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised 
at  the  attitude  you  took.  What  you  have  to  say 
reads  very  nicely,"  but  does  it  work  that  way? 
In  your  editorial  you  say  that  it  does. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  is  a  strike 
on  in  a  machine  shop  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
which  strike  was  ordered  entirely  by  outside 
men  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  men  in  the 
shop,  simply  because  the  shop  employed  the  pre- 
mium plan  of  work.  The  premium  plan  is  the 
best  system  of  profit  sharing  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar.  As  you  may  not  know  what 
it  is,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  Of  course, 
any  machine  shop  should  know  the  time  taken 
for  doing  different  operations.  An  operative 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  ten  hours  to 
produce  ten  pieces.  The  management  says  to 
him :  "  Now,  John,  we  will  give  you  a  time 
limit  for  each  piece.  If  you  have  hard  luck  and 
the  castings  come  hard  so  you  take  over  one 
hour  to  make  the  piece,  you  will  still  receive 
your  regular  daily  wages ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  your  energy  and  skill  you  can 
make  more  than  one  every  hour,  we  will  divide 
with  you.  You  can  have  half  of  all  the  time 
you  save.  For  instance,  you  now  make  ten 
pieces  in  ten  hours.  If  you  will  make  fifteen 
pieces  in  ten  hours,  you  will  receive  for  that  ten 
hours'  work  your  regular  wages  (let  us  say 
$2.00)  plus  one-half  of  the  five  hours,  which 
would  be  fifty  cents  extra." 

By  this  means  you  see  a  two-dollar  man  will 
earn  $2.50  per  day,  and  he  will  receive  his  share 
of  the  profit  in  his  next  week's  pay,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  management  also  receives 
its  half  of  the  time  saved,  and  the  man  feels 
that  it  is  share  and  share  alike ;  and  incidentally 
you  can  easily  see  that  the  management  has  now 
secured  fifteen  pieces  for  $2.50,  where  before  he 
paid  $2.00  for  ten  pieces. 

These  figures  may  seem  to  you  merely  a  the- 
ory, but  the  writer  employs  the  premium  plan 
in  his  factory,  and  it  is  a  poor  hand  who  does 
not  cut  the  time  one-third.  It  often  is  cut  one- 
half,  and  we  have  records  where  the  original 
time  has  been  divided  by  four. 

This  plan  produces  more  machines  in  a  given 
length  of  time,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very 
things  the  union  is  opposed  to.  The  writer 
would  like  to  know  how  your  scheme  of  entire 
union  shops,  which  are  opposed  to  this  plan, 
can  be  made  to  accept  it. 

The  trouble  with  the  piece  work  plan  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  operatives  begin  to  receive  higher 
wages,  the  management  cuts  the  price ;  but  with 
the  premium  plan,  the  higher  wages  the  oper- 
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ative  makes,  tlie  cheaper  the  pieces  are  made 
for  the  manager,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
tempted  to  cut  the  price;  and  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  premium 
plan  must  be  never  to  cut  the  premium  price. 

You  say  that  even  when  a  manufacturer  treats 
the  union  men  well  when  he  employs  part  union 
and  part  nonunion  men,  still  the  unions  know 
that  men  and  managers  change.  Now  these 
men  and  managers  also  know  that  the  officers 
of  the  union  change,  and  what  would  suit  one 
good,  common  sense  officer  of  a  union  won't 
suit  a  lazy  crank,  and  you  know  there  are  such 
in  unions. 

It  is  a  pretty  well  understood  fact  that  union- 
ism tends  to  restrict  output,  and  whereas  some 
branch  of  a  union  might  allow  the  men  to  work 
hard,  a  different  officer  in  a  year  or  so  in  that 
same  union  would  knock  every  such  attempt 
on  the  head.  You,  of  course,  see  that  I  am  us- 
ing your  own  argument  and  simply  looking  in 
the  other  direction. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  a  good  work- 
man who  minds  his  own  business,  does  good 
work  and  plenty  of  it,  is  kept  on  the  pay  roll  if 
possible.  He  is  often  forgiven  when  he  goes  on 
a  "  drunk,"  but  one  trouble  with  the  unions  is 
the  shop  committees  won't  let  the  managers  dis- 
charge incompetent  men. 

The  Independent  might  answer  by 
asking:  "Your  premium  plan  reads 
very  nicely,  but  does  it  work  that 
way?"  Certainly,  it  is  ''well  under- 
stood "  that  the  "  premium  time " 
must  never  be  cut,  but  what  is  to  pre- 
vent a  grasping  employer  or  a  hard 
pressed  employer  from  cutting  it? 

The  reason  why  certain  unions  are 
opposed  to  piece  work  is  because  they 
know  from  experience  that  when  once 
the  employer  has  speeded  them  up  to 
their  limit  he  cuts  the  piece  rate,  so  that 
they  earn  no  more  for  working  hard 
than  they  did  for  working  easy.  By 
no  means  are  all  employers  chargeable 
with  taking  this  advantage  of  the  piece 
system,  but  the  proportion  is  so  large 
as  to  lead  the  unions  to  think  it  univer- 
sal. As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  piece 
work  has  driven  more  workmen  into 
unions  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
wage  system.  The  union,  as  soon  as  it 
is  formed,  proceeds  either  to  abolish 
piece  work  or  to  limit  the  output  of  the 
swiftest  men.  Now  comes  the  "pre- 
mium system  "  with  a  patent  device 
whereby  the  employer  is  supposed  to 
remove  from  himself  the  temptation  to 
cut  the  price.  It  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  unions  do  not  take  the 


promise  seriously.  Not  until  employ- 
ers can  guarantee  good  faith  in  carry- 
ing it  out  will  the  unions  be  likely  to 
accept  it.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
good  faith  can  be  gauranteed  is  by  a 
strong  organization  of  the  union,  which 
can  immediately  stop  work  in  any  e.*?- 
tablishment  where  the  piece  rale  or 
premium  time  is  cut.  The  rinion  of  ma- 
chinists in  Great  Britain  has  made  ar. 
agreement  with  the  Employers'  Federa- 
tion to  adopt  a  "  safeguarded  "  pre- 
mium system,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  principal  "  safeguard " 
consists  in  the  plan  for  united  action  of 
both  associations  in  disciplining  any 
employer  who  cuts  the  premium  time 
or  the  premium  rate.  When  Ameri- 
can employers,  like  the  English  em- 
ployers, are  willing  to  take  the  union 
into  partnership  as  a  guaranty  of  good 
faith,  then  the  unions  will  have  but  lit- 
tle good  reason  for  resisting  piece  and 
premium  methods  of  payment. 

Bribers  and  the  Bribed 

In  these  days  we  hear  much  about  the 
bribed — the  legislators,  municipal  or 
State,  who  have  sold  valuable  spe- 
cial privileges  or  franchises  for  a 
price  corruptly  paid  and  corruptly 
taken.  Detection  and  punishment  in 
some  places,  as  in  Missouri,  con- 
firm suspicion  in  the  public  mind  and 
change  it  to  positive  belief,  as  to  the 
guilt  of  some  legislators  elsewhere,  in 
places  where  nothing  but  corruption  and 
bribery  can  explain  the  granting  of  priv- 
ileges not  less  valuable  than  those  which 
were  sold  in  St.  Louis,  or  the  passage 
of  laws  not  less  unjust  or  less  useful  to 
powerful  interests  than  those  which  were 
enacted  at  Jefferson  City.  The  traction 
franchises  of  St.  Louis  point  to  the 
similar  grants  of  the  Councils  of  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
Council  purification  in  Chicago  reminds 
us  of  Council  rottenness  there  and  of  the 
Allen  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
And  now,  in  Scranton,  where  good  citi- 
zens in  their  wrath  drove  dishonest 
Councilmen  into  exile,  we  see  an  ex- 
Mayor  confessing  that  he  sold  his  ap- 
proval of  an  ordinance  to  a  great  pav- 
ing company,  and  an  agent  of  that  com- 
pany testifying  that  he  corrupted  Coun- 
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cilmen  as  well  as  the  Mayor.  There  is 
much  of  this  wickedness.  Pulpit  and 
press  deplore  and  denounce  it.  Bribed 
legislators  w^iose  guilt  is  proved  have 
few  friends.  No  one  publicly  defends 
them.  But  we  hear  very  little  about  the 
bribers,  except  in  St.  Louis,  where  a  fear- 
less prosecutor  has  sent  two  or  three  of 
them  to  the  penitentiary. 

In  most  cases  they  are  more  guilty 
than  the  bribed.  They  more  richly  de- 
serve to  be  ostracized,  denounced,  hated 
and  imprisoned.  They  have  w^ealth  and 
•all  the  comforts  and  advantages  that 
come  with  riches.  Commonly,  the  legis- 
lator who  yields  to  their  corrupting  offers 
is  comparatively  poor.  In  many  in- 
stances he  is  uneducated.  The  bribe  may 
mean  to  him  relief  from  toil  and  pressing 
demands,  ease  for  his  family,  and  com- 
fort for  all  who  depend  upon  him.  If 
he  betrays  his  trust,  it  is  frequently  true 
that  he  is  less  guilty,  less  dangerous,  less 
hostile  to  good  order,  less  an  enemy  of 
society  than  the  man  who  tempts  and 
buys  him. 

Who  are  the  bribers?  Who  are  they 
that  corrupt  legislators,  by  direct  treaty, 
by  agents,  or  through  political  bosses? 
Sometimes  they  are  speculators  or  poli- 
ticians wdio  buy  in  order  that  they  may 
have  something  to  sell  at  a  profit — pay- 
ing, for  example,  $250,000  for  a  fran- 
chise, and  selling  it  for  $1,250,000  to  a 
corporation,  as  one  of  these  scoundrels 
did  in  St.  Louis.  But  the  greatest  sin- 
ners are  corporations,  seeking  special 
privileges  out  of  w-hich  fortunes  may  be 
made  at  public  expense,  or  striving  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  privileges  from 
which  great  fortunes  have  already  been 
taken.  When  we  say  corporations  we 
mean  the  officers  of  them,  and  especially 
the  Directors.  In  whose  interest  were  cer- 
tain bills  passed  at  Jefferson  City?  Who 
employed  the  lobbyist  that  hired  there 
by  the  year  in  the  service  of  railroads  a 
Senator  who  has  confessed  his  guilt? 
Who  authorized  the  purchase  of  the 
Mayor  and  certain  Councilmen  in  Scran- 
ton?  Who  profited  by  the  perpetual 
franchises  granted  in  Pittsburg,  or 
planned  to  make  great  gains  by  means 
of  the  Allen  bill  in  Illinois? 

We  hear  of  State  bosses  who  control 
Legislatures  partly  by  the  use  of  ample 
funds  wh.en  members  are  nominated  and 


elected.  What  is  the  source  of  these 
funds  ?  It  is  an  open  secret  that  they 
are  derived  from  corporations.  This 
method  of  dealing  with  a  Legislature  has 
displaced,  in  some  States,  the  older  one 
of  keeping  agents  at  the  Capital.  It  is 
said  to  be  used  to  avert  hostile  legislation 
as  well  as  to  promote  that  wliich  is  de- 
sired. In  Rhode  Island — where  w^e  have 
recently  heard  much  about  bribed  voters, 
but  little  concerning  the  bribers ;  w^here, 
according  to  Bishop  McVickar,  *'  the 
political  machinery  is  corrupt  to  rotten- 
ness " — a  State  boss  who  has  long  been 
in  power  openly  says  that  he  is  employed 
by  the  year  by  steam  railway  and  street 
railway  companies  "  to  look  out  for  their 
interests  before  the  Legislature,"  and 
also  by  "  various  companies  desiring 
franchises,  charters  and  things  of  that 
sort."  Explaining  how  he  acquires  the 
power  to  serve  his  clients,  he  remarks 
that  "  in  managing  the  campaign  every 
year  "  he  "  helps  men  to  get  elected,''  and 
that  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  repay 
him  "  they  are  glad  to  do  it."  This  ex- 
planation should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  notorious  purchase  of 
voters  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  extremely 
liberal  terms  of  franchises  obtained  there 
by  public  service  corporations. 

The  bribed  should  be  punished,  but  the 
bribers  ought  not  to  escape.  If  it  be  im- 
possible to  send  them  to  jail  with  their 
legislative  victims,  they  should  at  least 
be  made  to  feel  the  lash  of  public  scorn. 
Corporation  Directors  are  clearly  respon- 
sible for  any  continued  corrupt  use  of 
corporation  funds.  If  they  support  and 
employ  State  bosses,  or  attempt  to  shape 
legislation  dishonestly  by  other  agencies, 
or  bargain  for  the  passage  of  "  sneak  " 
bills  for  their  own  profit  and  against  the 
public  interest,  they  should  at  least  suft'er 
the  contempt  of  all  good  men.  W^e  re- 
member that  Mr.  Choate  (now  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain)  said  at  a  public 
dinner : 

"  The  only  way  in  which  this  legislative 
corruption  can  be  stopped  is  by  holding  up  such 
men  publicly  to  opprobrium ;  they  must  be 
driven  from  the  churches ;  they  must  be 
branded  in  society  as  men  dishonest  and  un- 
worthy for  honest  men  to  associate  with.  Not 
until  the  attack  is  made  directly  upon  the  Di- 
rectors of  corporations  who  are  responsible 
for  this  sort  of  corruption  will  it  be  possible 
to  cure  this  evil." 
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It  will  not  be  cured  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple elect  such  men  to  high  public  office 
or  permit  any  of  them  to  masquerade  as 
philanthropists  without  tearing  oft"  their 
disguise.      Two    or    three    weeks    ago 
Bishop  Potter,  speaking  of  corruption  in 
St.  Louis,  said  in  church  to  an  audience 
of  workingmen  drawn  from  a  dozen  con- 
gregations,  that   there   were   many   men 
■'  just  as  clean  and  pure  and  honest  as 
you  are  ''  who  held  that  it  was  legitimate 
to  *'  safeguard  great  interests  "  by  pro- 
curing "  proper  legislation,"  no  matter 
what  the   cost  in  money  might  be.     A 
good  end,  he  added,  did  not  justify  bad 
means.     But  are  those  who  buy  legisla- 
tion to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  character 
of  it?    Does  the  history  of  corruption  in 
St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City  tend  to  show 
that  legislation  so  obtained  is  required 
for  the  safeguarding  of  great  interests 
and  for  the  public  good  ?    We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  buyers   of  law    whose 
views  he  set  forth  are  as  honest  as  the 
assembled    workingmen    and    communi- 
cants to  whom  he  was  talking.     Nor  do 
w^e  think  that  dealers  in  legislation  are 
diverted   from   evil   courses   when   such 
an   opinion    as   to   their   honesty   is   ex- 
pressed by  so  good  a  man  as  the  Bishop 
of  New  York. 

The  Evolution  of  Garden  Schools 

There  is  not  now  hardly  any  one 
siovement  of  more  importance  to  the 
public  welfare  than  that  w^hich  creates 
school  gardens.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  been  heard  from  in  Europe  for 
some  time.  In  England  it  occurs  as 
a  sporadic  remedy  for  the  lack  of  a  real 
public  school  system  of  the  people.  In 
Germany  it  appears  largely  as  a  rela- 
tion established  between  the  public 
schools  and  public  gardens  and  parks. 
In  this  country  at  the  present  time  it  has 
not  generally  gone  beyond  the  idea  of 
cleaning  up  the  school  grounds  and 
making  them  beautiful.  Gradually 
these  ideas  are  fitting  themselves  to 
other  reform  notions,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  hear  of  the  school  garden 
much  as  we  hear  of  a  laboratory  or  a 
shop.  It  is  a  part  of  the  school  equip- 
ment. Still  the  idea  is  inchoate  and 
undefined.  Most  of  our  educators 
speak  of  the  garden  as  an  attachment, 


where,  out  of  school  hours,  there  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  work  done  of 
a  horticultural  sort.  Possibly  a  recess 
may  be  made  in  book  study,  to  be  given 
over  to  exercise  and  play  in  garden 
beds. 

The    largest    school    garden    in    the 
United  States  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Whittier  Training  School,  at  Hampden 
Institute  in  Virginia.      Two   acres  of 
ground  are  divided  into  two  hundred 
plots,  each  of  a  few    feet   square,    and 
these  plots  are  assigned  to  the  children 
to  be  worked  for  profit.     Under  some 
general  supervision  from  the  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  are  grown  as  each 
one    prefers.       Most    of    them    select 
lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes 
and  other  common  vegetables,  with  the 
better    known    flowers.      Strawberries 
and  raspberries  are  grown  in  what  are 
called  over-flow  beds.     In  the  rear  of 
the  garden  a  larger  plot  is  cultivated 
with  horse  and  plow.     Gardening  day 
comes  twice  a  week  to  all  the  pupils  in 
the  school,  and  these  are  looked  for- 
ward to  eagerly  by  every  one  of  them. 
Whatever  crops  are  raised  are  carried 
home,  besides  seeds,  and  in  this  way 
a  stimulus  is  given  to  better  home  gar- 
dens.    It  is  found  that  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  does  not  end 
at  that  point,  but  that  a  correlative  in- 
terest  is   wakened   in   insects,   worms, 
birds  and  other  natural  objects. 

It  is  a  good  deal  to  allow  that  a  gar- 
den has  an  educational  function. 

The  American  Park  and  Out-Door 
Art  Association,  in  its  latest  report,  il- 
lustrates this  very  strongly.  Professor 
Crosby  describes  teachers'  gardens  as 
well  as  pupils'  gardens.  In  the  teach- 
ers' garden  he  is  expected  not  only  to 
have  fruits  and  flowers  for  his  own  use, 
but  to  make  use  of  his  trees  and  plants 
as  means  of  educating  his  pupils. 
These  orchard  gardens  are  found  also 
in  Sweden,  Prussia,  Austria  and  other 
European  countries.  The  pupils'  gar- 
den is  attached  to  the  school  build- 
ing as  a  rule,  and  belongs  practically 
to  the  pupils  themselves.  The  first 
garden  of  this  sort  started  in  the  United 
States  was  in  connection  with  the 
George  Putnam  Grammar  School  in 
Boston.     The  object  aimed  at  by  the 
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master  of  the  school  was  to  interest  his  ly.  Just  at  this  point  school  gardening 
pupils  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns.  The  has  become  associated  with  manual 
garden  was  started  in  1891,  but  in  the  training — and  that  is  a  decided  step  of 
spring  of  1900  a  kitchen  garden  was  progress ;  for  manual  training  has  here- 
also  established  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  tofore  been  too  closely  associated  with 
rear  of  the  school.  Eighty-four  boys  shops  and  shop  tools.  Professor  Bald- 
were  given  plots  in  this  e;arden,  where  wir  describes  an  experiment  at  the 
they  might  work  once  a  week  in  grow-  public  schools  of  Hyannis,  whereby 
ing  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  pub-  the  eighth  grade  pupils  have  raised, 
lie  has  looked  upon  all  these  experi-  picked  and  sold  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
ments  as  interesting,  but  not  as  con-  squash  and  cucumbers;  in  this  way 
stituting  a  part  of  education.  The  combining  study  with  industrialism. 
Goodrich  House  Home  Gardening  As-  He  tells  us  that  a  great  transformation 
sociation,  of  Cleveland,  three  years  ago  comes  over  the  school  at  the  change 
called  on  the  teachers  of  the  public  from  common  school  work  to  indus- 
schools  to  take  an  interest  in  promoting  trial  work.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
home  ground  improvement,  and  at  the  school  becomes  a  manufactory  of  wood 
same  time  a  certain  measure  of  school  working,  basket  making  and  making 
ground  improvement.  In  Missouri,  hats,  while  other  classes  go  to  the  gar- 
with  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  there  den.  It  must  be  understood  that  most 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  direct  of  these  children  have  at  home  no  in- 
agricultural  and  horticultural  educa-  dustrial  training  of  any  sort,  and  espe- 
tion  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  cially  none  in  agriculture.  Applied  to 
Cornell  University  has  done  a  good  country  schools  the  experiment  moves 
deal  to  promote  this  work  in  the  Em-  directly  along  the  line  of  fitting  rural 
pire  State.  The  Minnesota  Experi-  pupils  for  farm  work,  instead  of  biasing 
ment  Station  has  established  a  number  their  minds  toward  town  and  city  em- 
of  small  model   gardens,   in   order  to  ployment. 

determine  what  is  best  to  be  under-  Even  yet  we  can  see  the  tentative 
taken  by  the  public  schools.  The  nature  of  this  work,  an  unfinished,  ex- 
Hartford  School  of  Horticulture  takes  perimental  stage.  For  the  most  part 
a  different  line  of  work.  It  has  opened  it  may  be  another  case  of  adoption  of  a 
a  garden  outside  the  city  limits,  where  European  idea,  that  will  possibly  ham- 
pupils  who  desire  can  have  plots  for  per  us  as  other  borrowed  educational 
individual  cultivation.  The  move-  ideas  have  done  in  working  out  a  really 
ment  is  drawing  the  interest  of  the  American  plan.  Involved  in  what  is 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  already  done  there  are  evidently  these 
ture  and  State  Experiment  stations  fixed  points:  (i)  The  need  of  out- 
very  generally.  doors  for  the  healthy  development  of 
Professor  Baldwin,  of  the  Massa-  children — their  right  to  those  condi- 
chusetts  State  Normal  School  goes  so  tions  which  develop  the  whole  child 
far  as  to  say  that  our  present  system  according  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  (2) 
of  education  the  need  of  manual  training  in  order  to 
"takes  the  young  child  away  from  the  fields  keep  the  muscular  system  under  de- 
and  woods,  where  he  longs  to  be,  and  puts  velopment  and  training  parallel  to 
him  into  a  box,  which  some  of  us  have  been  brain  culture;  (3),  the  industrializing 
trying  to  adorn  and  make  into  a  gilded  cage."  of  education— that  is,  such  an  ordering 
Even  here  we  are  unwilling  that  he  of  school  training  as  shall  fit  the  pupils 
shall  move  about  and  exercise  his  and  adjust  them  to  bread  winning  as 
young  and  growing  muscles;  but  he  well  as  intellectual  power ;  (4),  biasing, 
must  be  trained  to  sit  quietly  in  one  especially  rural  education,  country- 
place  and  in  one  position  for  the  best  ward.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
hours  of  the  day.  He  thinks  that  the  than  a  system  of  education  which  takes 
child  in  school  should  be  as  natural  as  the  boys  from  farmers'  families  and 
the  child  out  of  school,  with  activity  sends  them  back  as  educated  without 
as  a  necessity  for  wholesome  develop-  the  slightest  knowledge  having  been 
ment,  physically,  mentally  and  moral-  imparted   concerning   that   which   per- 
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tains  to  farm  prosperity — no  knowl- 
edge of  botany,  entomology,  geology 
or  horticulture;  (5),  linking  school  life 
and  home  life  together.  These  five 
ends  cannot  be  achieved  by  having  one 
day  in  a  week  or  two  days  given  to 
garden  work ;  for  out  of  doors  is  a 
daily  need  of  the  pupil ;  nor  does  any 
such  subordination  of  garden  work 
recognize  its  proportionate  value.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  one  of  the  speak- 
ers said : 

"  I  hold  that  no  person,  especially  no  child, 
should  be  compelled  to  be  indoors  more  than 
half  the  day.  It  is  little  less  than  prison  life 
to  shut  buoyant,  growing  children  inside  the 
most  costly  school  house  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  Not  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  ventilation,  and  patent 
seats,  and  improved  school  books,  can  prevent 
nerve  wear  and  disaster.  I  would  not  let  any 
school  hold  its  pupils  indoors  beyond  half  of 
each  day.  The  other  half  should  be  devoted 
to  the  application  of  book  information.  This 
application  should  take  place  immediately  af- 
ter its  acquisition.  It  is  plain  that  the  advan- 
tage would  be  both  ways.  It  would  fasten 
knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  while  it 
made  such  knowledge  practical.  Every  school 
house  should  be  in  the  middle  of  a  large  gar- 
den area.  You  are  blundering  when  you  set 
your  new  magnificent  town  graded  buildings 
by  the  street  side,  and  generally  hemmed  in 
by  residences.  They  should  be  planted  where 
they  could  be  surrounded  by  at  least  one  acre, 
probably  more,  of  good  soil." 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same 
sort,  and  it  received  the  most  enthusi- 
astic reception  of  his  auditors.  The 
idea  is  slowly  getting  the  ears  of  our 
best  educators.  It  is  carrying  the  es- 
sential and  true  Froebelism  farther  on 
into  the  life  of  the  pupil.  It  is  to  make 
the  school  what  United  States  Com- 
missioner W.  T.  Harris  avers  it  always 
ought  to  be — supplementary  to  home 
life.  It  is  to  cultivate  the  whole  indi- 
vidual, body  and  mind  and  sentiment. 
It  is  to  establish  industrialism  as  equal 
to  intellectualism. 

^,     ^,       T      1       No  change  in  the  atti- 
The  New  Insular  ,  .  =>  . 

-.     .  .  tude   of   a   majority   of 

Decision  ,1        c  n        i  ^ 

the  bupreme  Court  to- 
ward the  question  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion follows  the  flag  is  disclosed  by  the 
decision  in  the  Hawaiian  case,  altho  two 


vacancies  in  the  Court  have  been  filled 
since  the  first  decisions  were  made.  On 
this  important  question  the  views  of 
Justices  Plolmes  and  Day  are  substantially 
in  accord  with  those  of  Justices  Gray  and 
Shiras,  whose  seats  they  have  taken.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  judgments 
of  the  Court,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  will 
compel  no  modification  of  the  policy 
thus  far  pursued  by  the  Executive  and 
by  Congress  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  newly-acquired  possessions. 
Congress  will  still  be  free  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  them  as  it  shall  see 
fit,  and  to  extend  over  or  withhold  from 
them  a  part  or  all  of  the  Constitution,  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  may  decide.  The  Court 
is  so  evenly  divided,  however  (5  to  4), 
that  an  appointment  to  fill  another 
vacancy  might  reverse  its  attitude  and 
change  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  what  may 
be  called  dependencies.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  expected.  The  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico  are  in  good  hands ; 
the  forms  of  government  now  established 
in  those  islands  are  those  most  suitable 
and  beneficial  for  the  inhabitants  in  their 
present  condition,  and  the  application 
and  development  of  those  forms  should 
not  be  interrupted.  The  Court's  recogni- 
tion of  a  lawmakers'  intent  which  seems 
clearly  in  conflict  with  the  enacted  words 
of  the  Newlands  resolution  subjects 
those  words  to  so  severe  a  strain  that 
the  Chief  Justice's  sharp  comment  is  not 
without  justification.  But  we  think  that 
many  opponents  of  what  may  be  called 
our  colonial  expansion  will  not  share  the 
belief  or  fear  of  Justice  Harlan  that  the 
country  has  taken  a  new  path  in  which  it 
will  become  indifferent  to  the  principles 
of  real  liberty,  and  that,  if  it  does  not 
turn  back,  it  will  acquire  new  posses- 
sions ''  in  every  direction  "  and  treat  the 
inhabitants  of  them  as  ''  subjects."  We 
see  no  warrant  for  that  in  what  has  al- 
ready taken  place,  or  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
great  periods  of  time  seem  to 
have  a  power  of  impressing 
themselves  on  the  imagination  so  as  to 
effect,  roughly  it  may  be,  corresponding 
divisions  in  human  activity.  We  speak 
of  the  character  of  the  seventeenth  or  the 
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eighteenth  century  and  the  words  bring 
to  our  mind  a  very  definite  idea,  as  of  a 
mode  of  thought  pretty  accurately 
bounded  within  those  hundred  years.  It 
is  often  said  that  this  is  only  a  manner 
of  speaking  for  convenience  sake  and 
that  no  such  divisions  of  thought  really 
exist.  And  why  should  they  exist? 
What  is  there  in  this  rounding  out  of  a 
hundred  years  to  work  any  alteration  in 
human  activity?  The  question  is  not 
easy  to  solve,  and  yet  to  one  who  has 
observed  the  trend  of  thought  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  an  answer  does 
seem  to  rise.  As  the  old  century  closes 
and  the  new  age  begins,  mankind  pauses 
a  moment  to  take  account  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  to  reflect  on  what 
is  yet  to  be  done.  Such  an  act  does  of 
itself  prepare  the  mind  for  a  changed 
point  of  view.  It  happens,  then,  to  the 
race  as  it  often  does  to  individuals  who, 
on  the  dawning  of  a  new  year,  make 
resolutions  looking  to  fresh  achieve- 
ments. We  are  led  to  reflect  on  these 
things  by  the  feeling  so  manifest  among 
scientific  men  that  a  new  era  of  discov- 
ery, or  hypothesis  one  might  say,  is  about 
to  begin,  if  it  has  not  already  begun.  It 
was  the  task  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  formulate  the  conception  of  scientific 
or  natural  law  and  to  apply  this  formula, 
largely  through  the  philosophy  of  evolu- 
tion, to  every  department  of  life.  There 
has  grown  up  recently,  as  we  have  ob- 
served before  in  these  columns,  a  feeling 
that  our  conception  of  law  must  be  modi- 
fied— how  far  modified  we  do  not  yet 
know.  Now  comes  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  radium  which  seems  to  lend 
some  sort  of  justification  to  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  past  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  matter.  Indeed,  more  than  once 
in  the  recent  utterances  of  scientific  men 
we  have  almost  caught  the  note  of  me- 
dieval alchemy.  It  does  not  come  as  sur- 
I)rise  therefore  to  read  the  title  of  Sir 
William  Crooke's  speech  before  the  In- 
ternational Chemical  Congress  at  Berlin : 
'*  Modern  Views  on  Matter — the  Realiza- 
tion of  a  Dream."  How  conscious  scien- 
tific thought  is  of  the  transition  from  one 
century  to  another  may  be  gathered  from 
his  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  and  Bequerel  rays,  of  ra- 
dium and  of  other  advances  in  knowl- 
edge : 


"  Thus  we  stand  on  the  border  line  where 
matter  and  force  pass  into  each  other.  In  this 
borderland  lie  the  greatest  scientific  problems 
of  the  future.  Here  He  the  final  realities,  wide 
reaching  and  marvelous.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  birth  of  new  views  regarding  the 
nature  of  atoms,  electricity  and  ether.  While 
our  views  about  the  composition  of  matter  are 
generally  satisfactory  to-day,  will  that  be  the 
case  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century?  Do 
we  not  again  see  that  our  investigations  have 
only  a  temporary  value?" 

rj.,     J  a  An  experiment  of  the  Ap- 

The  Influence         .    ,       ^    ,  ,.    ,      .      ^ 

^  j^  J  .^  pletons  throws  light  m  an 
interesting  way  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  influence  of  book 
reviewing.  When  the  first  edition  of  a 
recently  published  novel  was  placed  on 
the  market  they  inclosed  postal  cards  re- 
questing purchasers  to  make  replies  to  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  what  had  in- 
duced them  to  buy  the  book.  From  the 
answers,  nearly  five  hundred  in  number, 
it  appears  that  26  out  of  a  hundred 
bought  the  book  because  the  bookseller 
recommended  it;  14  because  a  friend 
recommended  it;  12  because  they  saw  it 
advertised;  16  because  they  had  read  the 
author's  previous  works;  10  because  they 
saw  it  reviewed,  and  the  remaining  22 
for  more  or  less  trivial  reasons,  such  as 
the  binding  or  the  title.  Now  a  little  cal- 
culation must  be  made  before  the  full 
meaning  of  these  figures  is  perceived. 
Thus  the  friend  who  recommended  the 
book  must  himself  have  been  attracted  to 
it  by  some  external  means,  so  that  this 
14  per  cent,  should  really  be  distributed 
among  the  other  heads.  In  the  same  way 
those  who  had  read  the  author's  previous 
works  must  have  been  first  drawn  to 
these  by  some  outside  cause,  so  that  this 
16  per  cent,  also  should  in  large  part  be 
distributed.  Furthermore,  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  influence  exerted  by 
advertisements  is  due  to  striking  quota- 
tions from  reviews — often  sadly  garbled 
in  the  quoting,  if  truth  must  be  told.  The 
figures  given  by  the  Appletons,  there- 
fore, really  need  to  be  readjusted  before 
their  significance  is  apparent,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  above  the  mark  to 
say  that  fully  fifteen  purchasers  out  of  a 
hundred  are  influenced  ultimately  by  the 
reviews  published.  We  confess  the  fig- 
ure is  somewhat  larger  than  we  should 
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have  guessed ;  we  are  only  more  sur- 
prised that  so  many,  26  per  cent.,  are 
captured  by  the  recommendations  of 
their  booksellers,  for  a  pretty  wide  ex- 
perience with  those  exemplary  but  un- 
bookish gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  not  led  us  to  suppose  that 
their  advice  woj.ild  have  so  much  weight. 
But  that  is  an  aside.  Our  purpose  is  to 
inject  a  little  encouragement,  not  un- 
mingled  with  admonition,  into  the  often 
weary  and  more  often  reviled  reviewer 
of  books.  After  all,  he  is  doing  some 
work  in  the  world — a  serious  work  when 
all  is  considered,  for  it  is  not  a  light  mat- 
ter what  people  are  led  to  read.  Take 
heart,  good  brother;  be  a  little  more 
strenuous  and  a  little  more  sincere.  And 
remember,  above  all,  that  by  persuading 
men  to  buy  trash  you  are  deterring  them 
from  the  purchase  of  better  books.  In 
the  long  run,  too,  the  publisher  suflfers 
as  much  from  your  kindly  indiscretions 
as  does  the  purchasing  reader. 

An  Aoolo  to  ^^*  McCracken,  in  pur- 
Mrs.  Eddy  °  suance  of  his  calling,  has 
sent  us  a  protest  against 
a  signed  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Independent  three  weeks  ago,  and 
which  tried  to  show  that  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  "  a  diluted  and  stale  product  of 
Emersonianism."  We  do  not  print  Mr. 
McCracken's  amiable  rejoinder  because 
it  is  impossible  to  give  space  to  such  con- 
troversies, and  because,  moreover,  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  that  he  touches  the  real 
argument  introduced  by  Mr.  Paul  E. 
More  in  his  article.  It  is  the  underlying 
spirit  of  Emersonianism  rather  than  par- 
ticular tenets  which,  as  we  understand  it, 
Mr.  More  found  in  existence  in  Chris- 
tian Science.  But  the  matter  grows  more 
serious.  From  her  mystic  dwelling  place 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Eddy  herself  has 
fulminated  against  the  blasphemy  of 
supposing  that  She  could  have  learned 
aught  from  Emerson  or  Emersonianism. 
"  The  calumniator,"  she  says,  "  has  re- 
sorted to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  phi- 
losophy as  the  authority  for  Christian 
Science !  "  She  is  particularly  incensed 
because  The  Independent  has  published 
an  article  which  alludes  to  her  as  ''  an 
ignorant  woman  in  New  Hampshire," 
and  declares  that  ''  many  of  the  nation's 


best  and  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  were  natives  of  the  Granite 
State."  Certainly  they  were,  and  in  view 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  own  statement  of  her 
learning  we  make  haste  to  assure  her 
that  The  Independent  does  not  hold 
itself  responsible  for  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  that  nefarious  article.  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  studied,  so  she  affirms,  Com- 
stock's  ''  Natural  Philosophy,"  Blair's 
"  Rhetoric,"  Whateley's  "  Logic,"  and 
Watts  "On  the  Mind  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence." She  declares  that  at  16  years  of 
age  she  "  began  writing  for  leading  news- 
papers, and  for  many  years  wrote  for  the 
best  magazines."  She  declares,  more- 
over, that  Judge  S.  J.  Hanna,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Journal,  has  said 
in  a  recent  lecture :  "  Mrs.  Eddy  is,  from 
every  point  of  view,  a  woman  of  sound 
education  and  liberal  culture."  She  de- 
pones further :  ''  I  am  rated  in  the  Na- 
tional Magazine  (1903)  as  *  standing  the 
eighth  in  a  list  of  twenty-two  of  the  fore- 
most living  authors.'  "  Yet,  she  modestly 
adds,  "  I  claim  no  merit  of  any  kind.  All 
that  I  am  in  reality  God  has  made  me." 
In  view,  then,  of  all  this  we  are  con- 
strained to  publish  our  apologies  to  the 
eighth  of  the  foremost  living  authors  for 
allowing  any  statement  to  appear  in  The 
Independent  which  would  seem  to  make 
her  in  any  way  related  to  so  insignificant 
a  person  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Athi  f  "^^  ^^^  current  issue  of  the 
p.  Yale     Ahimni    Weekly     Mr. 

Clarence  Deming  has  a  strik- 
ing article  on  ''  Yale  Athletic  Finances." 
It  seems  that  admission  fees  were  never 
charged  at  the  Yale  athletic  contests  un- 
til the  early  seventies.  By  the  year  1882, 
however,  the  total  receipts  from  boating, 
baseball,  football  and  lacrosse  (track  ath- 
letics had  not  yet  arisen)  amounted  to 
$18,048,  of  which  $8,455  came  from  sub- 
scriptions and  $8,333  from  admission 
fees.  Last  year  the  total  receipts  in  all 
branches  of  athletics  reached  the  stu- 
pendous sum  of  $83,460,  to  which  per- 
haps $10,000  would  have  to  be  added 
were  such  sports  as  golf,  tennis,  basket- 
ball and  hockey  included.  Mr.  Deming 
shows  that  this  amount  capitalized  at  4 
per  cent,  would  equal  an  endowment  of 
over  $2,000,000 — a  sum  almost  half  as 
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large  as  all  Yale's  vested  funds  to-day 
and  amply  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  thirty  professors.  A  more  detailed 
contrast  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  to-day  and  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
three  principal  branches  of  sport  is  given 
herewith : 

1881-2  1901-2. 

Baseball   $7,254  $21,644 

Boating   7,426  7,377 

Football   2,792  50,219 

Totals $17,472         $79,240 

The  foregoing  figures  refer  to  income. 
In  expenses  the  contrast  is  not  less  vivid. 

1881-2  1901-2. 

Baseball   $6,863  $17,080 

Boating   7,348  16,716 

Football   2,689  24,911 

Totals $16,900         $58,707 

These  figures  are  undoubtedly  the  larg- 
est to  be   found  in    any  institution    of 
learning  in  the  land,  but  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  other  universi- 
ties and  colleges  will  show  a  similar  pro- 
portionate increase  in  their  athletic  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  during  the  last 
twenty  years.     If  this  is  so,  some  perti- 
nent questions  arise.     First,  why  should 
not  the  management  of  these  funds  be 
taken  away  from  the  students  and  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  faculty,  to 
be  expended  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
institution?     Surely  the  timiC  will  come, 
as  the  sociologists  have  predicted,  when 
the    educational    and    moral    aspects    of 
sport  will  be  everywhere  recognized,  and 
hence  athletics  will  be  made  an  integral 
part    of    the    curriculum    under    faculty 
management   and   supervision.     At   any 
rate  as  long  as  all  this  vast  stream  of 
money  is  flowing  in,  could  it  not  be  better 
employed   by   raising,   for   instance,   the 
underpaid   professors'    salaries   than   by 
buying  white  flannel  suits  for  the  crew 
or  gold   football   watch  charms  for  the 
victorious  eleven?     If  faculty  control  is 
too  radical,  however,  steps  should  be  im- 
mediately taken  to  reduce  the  admission 
fees,  so  that  all  undergraduates,  and,  if 
possible,  all  graduates  could  see  the  uni- 
versity contests  for  nothing.  Let  the  out- 
side public  be  charged  enough  to  defray 
the  various  team  expenses.     The  idea  of 
charging  $2  and  upward  for  admission 
to  a  championship  game  to  the  under- 
graduate    who     is     working     his     way 
through  college  is  scandalous,  undemo- 


cratic and,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Deming's 
figures,  no  longer  necessary. 

o         f^.u       We  take  the  following  from 
Some  Other  ^    ,       ,       ,.  ° 

-,  one  of  the  leading  papers  in 

the  South: 

*'  There  ought  to  be  some  other  test  of  suf- 
frage in  this  country,  or  at  least  in  parts  of  this 
country,  than  the  test  of  education,  and  this 
question  will  have  to  be  settled  soon  or  late. 
Education  will  make  the  negro  a  better  citizen, 
will  enable  him  to  look  after  his  individual  and 
social  and  property  and  industrial  interests 
more  effectively,  but  it  will  not  change  his 
racial  peculiarities,  or  make  him  in  any  way  a 
safe  or  desirable  citizen.  He  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  all  his  natural  rights,  but  it  is  not  safe 
for  him  or  for  his  white  neighbor  to  entrust 
him  with  the  elective  franchise.  .  .  .  The 
original  purpose  of  those  who  strove  so  heroic- 
ally for  the  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  con- 
template the  conversion  of  the  slave  into  the 
voter,  but  only  to  make  his  lot  in  life  easier. 
.  .  .  Education  does  not  change  the  racial 
character  of  the  negro.  Read  he  ever  so  read- 
ily, and  speak  he  ever  so  eloquently,  at  the  last 
he  is  the  negro  still." 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  it  was  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Abolitionists  and 
the  Liberty  Party  men  and  the  Free  Soil 
Party  to  make  the  slave  into  a  voter  like 
other  men.  Think  of  the  absurdity  of 
admitting  that  education  will  give  the  ne- 
gro intelligence,  but  cannot  fit  him  for 
the  ballot,  so  that  some  other  scheme  of 
exclusion  besides  illiteracy  must  be  de- 
vised as  the  negro  gets  education,  for  by 
all  means,  and  any  means,  this  must  be 
kept  a  ''  white  man's  government." 

„,  .       Sixty-four     indictments     are 

...  a  good  beginning  of  the  work 

of  abolishing  the  new  slavery 
to  which  many  negroes  in  Alabama 
have  been  subjected.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  work  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  authorities,  not 
by  the  State,  which  has  utterly  failed  to 
suppress  or  even  to  attack  this  evil  of  a 
cruel  peonage,  altho  the  existence  of  it 
is  admitted  and  deplored  by  the  Alabama 
press.  Federal  Secret  Service  agents 
have  obtained  the  evidence,  and  a  Federal 
District  Attorney  will  prosecute.  The 
defenseless  condition  of  these  oppressed 
and  enslaved  negroes  is  another  argu- 
ment   against    the    disfranchisement    of 
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colored  voters,  who  sorely  need,  for  their 
own  protection,  some  representation  in 
the  Legislatnre  of  the  State. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
has  been  so  devoted  to  building-  its  own 
churches  and  religious  establishments 
that  it  has  done  comparatively  little  for 
foreign  missions.  There  are  two  so- 
cieties which  support  Catholic  foreign 
missions,  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
and  the  Holy  Childhood.  The  former  re- 
ceived last  year  from  this  country  $85,- 
408,  and  the  latter  $28,016,  a  total  of 
$113,424.  To  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  which  is  the  great  international  or- 
ganization, with  headquarters  in  France, 
the  diocese  of  Boston  gave  4.3  cents  per 
capita  of  Catholic  population,  which  is 
more  than  twice  what  any  other  diocese 
gave.  Baltimore  gave  1.7  cents,  New 
York  three-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  Philadel- 
phia one-twentieth  of  a  cent.  The  aver- 
age gift  for  the  claimed  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  11,289,710  was  three-fourths  of  a 
cent.  But  France  gave  $771,940  out  of  a 
total  of  $1,319,609  from  the  whole  world. 

The  endowments  of  Southern  col- 
leges look  very  small  compared  with 
those  of  Northern  colleges.  The  rea- 
son is  partly  the  greatly  superior 
wealth  of  the  North — altho  the  South 
is  now  rapidly  gaining — and  partly  the 
tardiness  of  the  South  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  schools  that  stimulate 
higher  education.  Only  two  colleges 
in  all  the  Southern  States  have  an  en- 
dowment of  a  million,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  New  Orleans  and  Vanderbilt  in 
Nashville,  in  both  cases  given  by  resi- 
dents of  the  North.  The  ancient  and 
famous  University  of  Virginia  has  less 
than  half  a  million.  To  be  sure,  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  Institutes  now  have 
a  million  each,  but  they  are  not  yet  col- 
leges. The  University  of  Missouri  has 
a  million  and  a  quarter,  but  Missouri  is 
a  Western  State. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  evidently  believes 
that  theory  should  conform  to  fact.  It 
has  had  the  courage  to  strike  from  the 
bride's  response  in  the  marriage  service 
the  hateful  w^ord  "  obey,"  and  we  pre- 


sume it  will  proceed  to  expunge  from 
the  New  Testament  the  invidious  com- 
mand of  St.  Paul :  "  Wives,  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  own  husbands."  As  for 
the  obedience  of  wives  in  real  life,  we 
have  always  held  it,  in  the  words  of  the 
jocund  Lewis  Carroll,  "  a  theory  tremen- 
dous but  nice," — so  nice  indeed  that  it 
seems  almost  too  bad  to  shatter  the  il- 
lusion by  confronting  it  with  those  "  un- 
concerning  things,  matters  of  fact." 

At  every  election  Mr.  Vardaman 
bobs  up  as  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Mississippi  on  the  platform  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  school  funds  in  the  ratio  of 
the  amount  paid  by  each  race ;  and  each 
time  he  is  turned  down.  The  Jackson 
Evening  Nezi/s  develops  a  full  argument 
against  the  proposition,  and  declares 
that  even  now  the  negroes  get  but  21 
per  cent,  of  the  fund ;  and  that  if  they 
were  to  receive  what  they  pay  in  taxes, 
and  in  addition  their  numerical  share 
of  the  school-tax  paid  by  non-resident 
corporations,  they  would  get  more  than 
they  do  now. 

We  hope  it  will  appear  that  the  people 
and  the  legislators  of  the  interior  of  Co- 
lombia are  susceptible  to  the  influences 
of  such  a  campaign  of  education  as  lead- 
ing Colombians  on  the  isthmus  have  be- 
gun. It  seems  incredible  that  a  country 
w^hose  legislators  can  grasp  the  meaning 
of  an  unanswerable  argument  should  re- 
ject the  pending  Canal  treaty. 

What  we  do  not  understand  is  why,  if 
the  Filipinos,  men  and  women,  are  so 
anxious  to  have  the  friars  come  back  to 
their  churches,  they  stay  in  Manila  under 
the  wing  of  an  army,  and  do  not  go  back 
to  duty.     Nobody  forbids  them. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  in- 
formation that  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Shel- 
don, of  Topeka,  is  authorized  to  receive 
money  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  the 
flood  in  that  place. 

The  bequest  of  over  $2,000,000  to 
Princeton  Seminary  will  give  it  quite  as 
large  an  endowment  as  is  good  for  such 
an  institution. 
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Wall  Street  in  1863. 


The  Centenary  of  the  Merchants    which  the  Merchants    Bank  came  intoi 


National   Bank 

The  Merchants   National  Bank  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  just  celebrated 


OLIVER    WOLCOTT, 
First  President  of  the  Merchants  Bank 

the  completion  of  its  first  century  of  ex- 
istence by  issuing  a  monograph  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  bank  compiled 
from  official  records.  The  life  of  the 
bank  in  the  period  covered  by  its  history 
contains  no  sensational  events.  Its  man- 
agement throughout  has  been  conserva- 
tive and  intelligent.  The  contrast,  how- 
ever, between  the  social  and  business 
conditions  of  New  York  in  1803,  when 
the  bank  was  founded,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  to-day  ofifers  an  interesting 
study.  The  articles  of  association  under 
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existence  were  drawn  up  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
directors  was  held  at  25  Wall  Street,  on 
April  7th,  1803.  The  first  elected 
President  of  the  bank  was  Oliver 
Wolcott,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Presidents  Washington 
and  Adams,  an  office  which  he  filled 
with  signal  ability.  His  connection  with 
the  bank  did  much  to  render  it  an  in- 
stitution of  prominence  from  the  very 
first.  The  original  capital  of  the  bank 
was  fixed  at  $1,250,000,  divided  into 
shares  of  $50  each.  Among  deal- 
ers having  an  account  with  the  Mer- 
chants Bank  were  Aaron  Burr  aandAlexr 


ROBERT    MACY    GALLAWAY 

Tbc  I'rcsent  President  of  the  Merchants    National 
Bank 
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The  Merchants    National   Bank   Building  as   it   h 
To-day.     Copyright,  1003,  by  C.  C.  Langill,  N.  Y. 


ander  T.  Stewart.  The  Merchants  Bank 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Clearing  House,  when  this  was  estab- 
lished in  1853.  On  June  l/tli,  1865,  the 
Merchants  Bank  became  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Many  well-known  names  have  appeared 
on  the  list  of  directors  of  the  institution 
during  its  recently  completed  century 
of  existence.  Mr.  Robert  Macy  Calla- 
way was  elected  President  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Vermilye,  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent beginning  on  January  ist,  1892. 
Mr.  Callaway  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1858. 
He  served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Man- 
hattan Railway  Company  under  William 
R.  Garrison  and  Jay  Gould.  William 
B.  T.  Keyser  is  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 
The  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  now  amount  to 
$3,401,703.91,  with  total  resources  of 
$19,912,834.69.  The  present  directors 
are  John  A.  Stewart,  Elbert  A.  Brinck- 
erhoff,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  Gustav 
H.  Schwab,  Donald  Mackay,  Robert  M. 
Callaway,  Charles  D.  Dickey,  George 
Sherman,  Edward  Holbrook,  Orris  K. 
Eldredge  and  Joseph  W.  Harriman. 


The  building  in  the  center  is  the  Merchants  Bank  Building,  erected  in  1840.  The  building  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  William  Streets,  which  is  beyond,  is  the  Bank  of  America.  Across  the 
street  on  the  furthest  corner  is  the  bank  of  New  York 
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Diplomacy  as  an  Equipment  for 
the  Life    Insurance  Agent 

The  person  who  adopts  Life  Insur- 
ance as  a  calling,  and  who  thinks  that 
there  are  no  difficulties  attached  to  it, 
will  very  soon  find  that  he  has  mistaken 
the  matter  grievously.  On  the  other 
hand,  Life  Insurance  offers  a  most  at- 
tractive field  to  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
fitted  for  the  business.  It  require?  the 
investment  of  no  capital,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  a  large  stock  of 
goods,  liable  to  depreciate  in  value,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  merchant.  The 
equipment,  however,  of  a  Life  Insur- 
ance agent  who  is  to  be  successful  is 
approximate  to  the  equipment  required 
for  a  first-class  diplomat.  No  agent  in 
these  days  will  find  it  possible  to  enter 
into  the  private  office  of  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, sit  down  comfortably,  and  spend 
an  hour  or  more  with  him,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  interesting  him  in  Life 
Insurance.  The  demands  of  trade  and 
of  the  professions  are  in  these  days  so 
great  that  men  are  secluding  themselves 
more  and  more  in  private  offices,  where 
it   is   almost   impossible   to   penetrate. 

The  Life  Insurance  agent,  therefore, 
who  lacks  diplomacy  is  handicapped 
from  the  very  outset.  If  he  cannot 
marshal  new  methods  to  his  aid,  and 
is  unable  to  devise  new  schemes  for 
securing  the  attention  of  those  whom 
he  would  insure,  he  might  as  well  re- 
tire from  the  business.  The  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  by  a  Life  Insurance 
agent  who  would  succeed  are  stupen- 
dous. To  abandon  all  eflforts,  how- 
ever, because  of  obstacles  is  for  the 
agent  to  put  himself  down  as  utterly 
incompetent  and  unfitted  for  the  busi- 
ness. Even  a  captain  of  industry  en- 
joys yielding  to  the  masterful  Life  In- 
surance diplomat  when  he  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  Life  Insurance 
highwayman.  The  statement  regard- 
ing the  survival  of  good  fish  in  the  sea, 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  those 
already  caught,  remains  as  true  to-day 
as  when  the  old  saw  was  first  written. 

This  idea  was  delightfully  brought  out 
in  a  recent  magazine  article,  which  de- 
scribed the  achievement  of  a  Life  Insur- 
ance  agent   under   the   title   of   "  The 
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Autobiography  of  a  Life  Assurance 
Man."  In  the  course  of  this  article  an 
interesting  story  was  told  of  methods 
used  to  write  a  policy  for  $100,000.  Of 
course,  the  scheme  outlined  in  this 
story  was  good  in  a  single  instance 
merely,  but  for  the  young  Life  Insur- 
ance agent  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
only  scheme  that  will  work  is,  of 
course,  a  great  fallacy.  Men  of  afiPairs 
such  as  the  one  described  in  this  article, 
while  loath  to  talk  of  Life  Insurance, 
are  yet  a  good  deal  more  interested  in 
it  than  they  are  sometimes  willing  to 
admit,  and  if  the  agent  is  diplomatic 
he  can  inspire  admiration  for  himself 
quite  as  successfully  as  did  the  writer 
of  the  story  in  question.  He  can  excite 
a  moving  interest  in  his  skill  and  re- 
sourceful method,  so  that  instead  of  re- 
pelling a  busy  man,  he  will  attract  him, 
with  the  almost  certain  result  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  application. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  write 
down  a  formula  that  shall  fit  every 
case.  The  chances  are  that  any  for- 
mula that  might  be  given  would  not  be 
available  in  more  than  a  single  in- 
stance, for  the  reason  that  men  dififer 
so  greatly.  Persistency  will  answer  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond  that. 
A  certain  amount  of  self-confidence 
will  be  absolutely  essential,  and  the 
Life  Insurance  agent  must  expect  to  be 
told  almost  universally  by  men  whom 
he  solicits  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
insured. 

Many  women  entering  into  this  field 
have  recently  found  it  exceedingly 
profitable,  but  women  agents  find  that 
diplomacy  is  quite  as  essential,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  as  it  is  with 
their  brothers.  The  fact  that  no  finan- 
cial capital  is  required  is  perhaps  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  mental 
capital  that  must  replace  the  mer- 
chant's investment.  The  methods  that 
are  successful  with  an  agent  in  a  large 
city  like  New  York,  or  Chicago,  will 
not  be  suitable  for  use  in  small  country 
places  and  vice  versa. 

Widows  are  a  class  of  persons 
who  never  dispute  the  value  of  life  in- 
surance. 
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The  Postal        Charges  made  by   Mr. 

•c      •       -c      A       Seymour    W.    Tulloch 
Service    Frauds       , ,  ■'  , 

(tor  twenty  years  cash- 
ier of  the  Washington  Post  Office), 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  letters 
from  ex-Postmaster-General  Smith 
and  ex-First  Assistant  Heath,  are  now 
confirmed  by  a  report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  was  re- 
quested by  Postmaster-General  Payne 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  them. 
The  Commission  shows  that  positions 
were  given  to  many  persons  in  the 
classified  service  in  the  Washington 
office  without  examination,  the  rules 
having  been  evaded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  persons  in  small  offices 
•elsewhere,  from  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred. Mr.  Tulloch  had  said  that  the 
tendency  of  the  practices  which  he  de- 
nounced was  to  "  convert  the  local  of- 
fice into  a  mere  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment." The  same  words  are  used  by 
the  Commission,  which  says  of  the 
appointments  and  transfers  that  they 
seem  to  warrant  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  They  show  a  wide  departure  in  policy  from 
a  strict  regard  for  the  public  interest,  and  af- 
ford indications  that  the  Department  used  the 
Washington  Post  Office  for  political  and  per- 
sonal purposes  to  an  extent  which  left  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaster  in  transfers  and 
appointments  of  this  sort  but  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  placed  the  office  in  many  respects 
in  the  relation  of  a  bureau  to  the  Department. 
The  investigation  seems  to  show  clearly  that 
most  of  the  irregularities  were  directed  by  the 
Department,  or  requested  or  suggested  by  high 
departmental  officials,  and  in  either  case  came 
to  the  Postmaster  with  all  the  force  of  a  direc- 
tion. It  appears  that  Postmaster  Merritt  did 
not  initiate  any  of  these  improper  appointments 
or    assignments    [except    in    twelve    instances 


which  are  specified],  and  his  responsibility  for 
them  appears  to  be  secondary  and  dependent 
upon  the  extent  to  which  a  subordinate  is 
justified  in  protesting  against  the  orders  or 
suggestions  of  his  official  superiors." 

The  record  indicates,  says  the  Com- 
mission, that  "  the  service  was  packed 
with  employees  in  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals." There  were  380  of  these 
employees  who  thus  entered  the  service 
"  upon  considerations  other  than  fitness 
as  ascertained  by  competitive  examina- 
tion." Many  of  them- had  failed  to  pass 
the  examinations.  This  report  relates 
only  to  the  Washington  Post  Office, 
and  to  the  period  preceding  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Payne. — Before  this  re- 
port appeared  Mr.  Tulloch  had  sent 
to  Mr.  Payne  a  letter  reiterating  his 
original  charges  and  asserting  that  they 
had  not  been  disposed  of  by  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Heath. 
Pointing  to  the  official  record  of  these 
charges,  which  he  had  cited,  he  re- 
marked that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
proved.— Much  interest  is  shown  in 
the  Department's  investigation  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office,  where,  it  is  said, 
arrests  will  soon  be  made  on  account 
of  frauds  in  promotions  and  the  pur- 
chase of  cash  registers  and  other  ma- 
chines. It  is  asserted  that  many  em- 
ployees are  wrongly  designated  and 
are  receiving  salaries  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  allowed  by  law.  There  is 
complaint  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
Postmaster's  son  in  an  office  to  which, 
it  is  said,  a  veteran  employee  should 
have  been  promoted.  This  son  is  ac- 
tively interested  in  outside  business — 
a  millinery  store  and  a  livery  stable. 
In   Washington,   the    Grand    Jury    is 
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about  to  consider  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tyner.  The  manufacturer  of  mail 
pouches,  who  paid  a  bribe  to  Upton 
and  McGregor,  has  become  a  witness 
for  the  Government  and  told  the  whole 
story.  The  case  of  H.  H.  Rand,  con- 
fidential clerk  of  Mr.  Payne,  is  in  the 
hands  of  General  Bristow.  Machen 
was  President  and  Rand  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  a  mining  company,  the  stock 
of  which  some  of  the  Department 
clerks  were  urged  to  buy.  Mr.  Payne 
says  that  there  is  no  friction  whatever 
between  him  and  President  Roosevelt, 
who  has  approved  his  course  and 
"  seconded  "  his  "expressed  intention 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things."  It  is 
well  understood  in  AVashington  that 
from  the  beginning  the  President  has 
insisted  upon  a  most  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

_,  ,.,.  ,  The  Administration, 

Politics  and  .      .  ...       ttt     1 

,,,  u-  .  1-  •  It  IS  said  m  Wash- 
Washineton  Topics  ... 

mgton,  regards  with 
impatience  the  prospect  of  delay  in  the 
Colombian  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
Canal  treaty,  and  the  reports  which  indi- 
cate that  ratification  will  be  strongly  op- 
posed.   On  the  20th  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress will  assemble.     If  there  should  be 
unreasonable     delay,     our     Government 
would  be  inclined  to  negotiate  with  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica.     It  is  said  that 
those    politically    opposed    to    President 
Marroquin   also  oppose   the  treaty,   but 
public  sentiment  on  and  near  the  isthmus 
is  very  largely  in  favor  of  ratification. 
Information  is  said  to  have  been  received 
in  Washington  that  the  State  or  Province 
of  Panama  and  the  adjoining  Province 
of  Cauca  may  secede  and  attempt  to  or- 
ganize  an   independent    republic    if   the 
treaty  is  rejected  at  Bogota. — The  daily 
press  has  published  dispatches  from  Seat- 
tle relating  to  a  statement  said  to  have 
been  made  there  by  Mr.  Mellen,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  con- 
cerning Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  collection 
of  funds  for  the  Republican  campaign  in 
1904.    Some  of  Mr.  Mellen's  friends,  the 
dispatches    say,    were   surprised    to   find 
him   (the  President  of  one  of  the  roads 
directly  affected  by  the  suit  against  the 
Northern  Securities  merger)  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  ex- 
plained   that    while    he   hoped    the    time 


would  come  when  capital  would  be  per- 
mitted to  combine  for  its  own  protection, 
provided  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  not  endangered  thereby,  he  admired 
a  President  who  \vas  determined  to  en- 
force  the   laws   without    fear   or    favor, 
against  rich  and  poor  alike.     Mr.  Mor- 
gan  had   said   to   him    (the   story   con- 
tinues) that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be 
nominated,  the  party  could  not  raise  $10,- 
000  in  all  Wall  Street  for  its  campaign 
fund.    He  had  replied  that  this  was  prob- 
ably true,  and  that  if  it  should  be  the 
case,  he  himself,  who  had  never  contrib- 
utd  to  a  national  campaign  fund,  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  $10,000  to  as- 
sist  in    the    election    of    Mr.   Roosevelt. 
Commenting  upon  the  story,  some  Wall 
Street  financiers  sa}^  that  the  usual  con- 
tributions  will   be   forthcoming  because 
the  great  financial  interests  could  expect 
no    favor    from    the    Democratic    party. 
Others    say    that    contributions    will    be 
withheld,  more  on  account  of  the  Presi- 
dent's sympathetic  attitude  toward  labor 
than  because  of  the  merger  suit.    By  one 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  merger 
suit  is  now  approved  by  many  conserva- 
tive Wall  Street  men,  because  their  eyes 
have  been  opened  by  the  large  issues  of 
indigestible  securities.    Republican  polit- 
ical managers  remark  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  are  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  if  Wall  Street  should  op- 
pose him,   because   of  his   suits  against 
Trusts,  the  raising  of  a   great  fund  by 
popular  subscription  would  be  the  easiest 
thing   in    the   world. — Prosecutor    Folk» 
of  St.  Louis,  is  now  beginning  to  be  men- 
tioned as   a  possible   Democratic  candi- 
rate    for    the    Presidency.     Some    have 
thought  that  he  would  be  barred  by  the 
Constitutional  limit  as  to  age :  but  he  will 
l)e  35  years  old  a  few  weeks  before  the 
election. — It  is  reported  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  will  retire  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  that  Governor  Taft  will  be 
appointed  in  his  place.     Another  report 
says  that  the  President  would  like  to  see 
Governor  Taft  nominated  for  the  second 
place  on  the  Republican  ticket. 


^ 


Charges  Against 
Walking    Delegates 


District      Attorney 
Jerome,    in    New 


York,  has  caused 
the  arrest  of  two  walking  delegates  for 
blackmail  and  extortion.     One  of  these. 
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Samuel  J.  Parks  (representing  a  union  have  decided  to  prolong  the  suspension 

of  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers)  of  work,  hoping  that  the  unions  will 

is  a  well  known  and  very  active  labor  be  induced  to  accept  their  plan  of  arbi- 

leader,    who   is   said   to   have   ordered  tration,  which  is  designed  to  eliminate 

thousands  of  strikes,  and  who  asserts  the  walking  delegate. — In  Chicago,  at 

that   in  seven  years  he  has   increased  the  end   of   last  week,   the   cooks  and 

the  wages  of  the  members  of  his  union  waiters  in  26  hotels  and  58  large  restau- 

from  $2.25  to  $4  per  day.     He  has  been  rants  were  on  strike,  but  the  employers 

prominent  in  opposing  a  settlement  of  had  procured  1,200  persons  from  other 

the  controversy   between  the  builders  cities,   and    it   was   expected   that   the 

and    their    employees,    on    account    of  union  would  give  up  the  fight. — In  Ari- 

which  140,000  men  have  been  idle  for  zona   peace  has  been   restored   at   the 

more    than    a     month      and     building  mines  in   Morenci  and  Clifton  by  the 

operations   involving  $80,000,000  have  use  of  Government  troops  and  militia, 

been  checked.      The   President  of  the  but  the  mine-owners  have  consented  to 

Hecla  Iron  Works  swears  that  Parks  pay   a   majority   of   the   3,500   strikers 

demanded  money  last  year  as  his  price  nine  hours'  wages  for  the   eight-hour 

for  ending  a  strike,  and  that  $2,000  was  day  required  by  a  new  Territorial  law. 

paid  to  him.     Parks  admits  that  he  re-  jt 
ceived  the  money,  but  he  asserts  that  it 

was  paid  for  "  waiting  time  "  and  was  t  th  ^  ^^^^  recently  enacted  for 
distributed  among  members  of  the  p,  .,.  .  the  government  of  the 
union.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  M  o  r  o  s  makes  the  Moro 
by  some  of  the  union's  officers.  The  country  virtually  an  autonomous  colony, 
first  charge  against  Parks  was  fol-  controlled  by  the  Philippine  Government, 
lowed  by  three  others,  made  by  as  Local  laws  (subject  to  the  approval  of 
many  builders,  who  swear  that  he  ex-  the  Commission)  are  to  be  made  by  a 
torted  several  hundred  dollars  from  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  a  Gov- 
them  as  pay  for  ending  strikes  which  ernor,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  At- 
he  had  ordered.  The  other  arrested  torney-General,  an  Engineer  and  a  Su- 
walking  delegate  is  Richard  Carvel,  perintendent  of  Schools.  These  officers 
who  represents  the  derrick  men's  will  be  appointed  by  Governor  Taft. 
union.  It  is  charged  that  he  extorted  Moro  courts  are  created,  and  Moro  laws 
$900  from  a  builder.  The  District  At-  will  be  retained  when  not  in  conflict  with 
torney  asserts  that  fifteen  firms  of  dec-  those  of  the  Manila  Government ;  but 
orators  who  were  annoyed  by  strikes  controversies  between  Moros  and  Chris- 
contributed  $6,750  (to  which  the  Union  tians  are  to  be  tried  in  the  Philippine 
Club,  then  erecting  a  new  club  house,  courts.  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
added  several  thousand  dollars)  to  be  abolish  slavery.  It  is  expected  that  Gen- 
used  in  building  up  a  second  and  rival  eral  Wood  will  be  the  first  Governor. — 
union  of  workmen  in  their  own  inter-  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  J.  Harty,  pastor  of 
est,  and  that  the  money  was  paid  to  St.  Leo's  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
five  walking  delegates  for  procuring  has  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Ma- 
the  admission  of  the  new  union  to  the  nila. — After  considering  the  subject  for 
Board  of  Building  Trades. — The  con-  several  months  the  Philippine  Govern- 
troversy  in  the  building  industry  was  ment  has  decided  to  make  the  trade  in 
due  chiefly  to  this  Board's  support  of  opium  a  monopoly  under  a  concession  to 
a  strike  of  the  teamsters  in  the  yards  be  granted  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
where  lumber  and  other  materials  are  must  be  a  Chinaman.  By  officers  of  the 
sold.  Last  week  twenty-two  of  the  War  Department  the  explanation  is  made 
thirty-nine  unions  in  this  Board,  being  that  at  the  present  time  large  quantities 
the  skilled  workmen,  seceded,  formed  a  of  opium  are  smuggled  into  the  islands 
new  organization,  and  opened  negotia-  and  that  it  is  sold  almost  openly  to 
tions  with  the  associated  builders,  Americans  and  Filipinos  as  well  as  tO' 
withdrawing  their  support  from  the  Chinese,  and  that  by  confining  the  sale  to 
teamsters.  Whereupon  the  yards  were  one  contractor  under  rigid  rules  the  use 
opened   once    more  ;    but    the   builders  of  the  drug  can  be  restricted.    He  will  be 
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forbidden  to  sell  to  Americans  or  Fili- 
pinos or  to  any  persons  except  China- 
men not  less  than  25  years  old  who  can 
prove  that  they  have  for  a  long  time  been 
habitual  users  of  opium.  The  money  paid 
for  the  concession  is  to  be  expended  in 
sending  young  Filipinos  to  this  country 
for  instruction,  in  building  school  houses 
and  for  other  educational  purposes. — In 
a  letter  relating  to  General  Miles's  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  islands  Gov- 
ernor Taft  says  he  is  surprised  to  find 
thus  far  so  little  of  the  destitution  and 
famine  which  he  expected.  None  of  the 
Provinces  has  yet  called  for  free  rice,  but 
some  has  been  sold  nearly  at  cost  to  keep 
down  the  price.  A  contract  has  been 
placed  in  China  for  10,000  carabao  at  $88 
(Mexican)  per  head.  These  must  be 
made  immune  against  rinderpest  by  the 
protective  serum.  He  is  confident  that 
with  the  fund  given  by  Congress  the  Gov- 
ernment can  now  take  care  of  the  people. 


\Cuba  and 
Porto    Rico 


Only  one  proposal  for  rais- 
ing and  removing  the  wreck 
-of  the  "Maine"  was  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  the  Government's 
advertisement,  and  this  has  been  rejected 
because  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed. — Several  large  tracts  of 
land  on  the  island  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  American  corporations.  A 
New  York  company  has  bought  180,000 
acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauto  River 
(Santiago  Province),  where  it  intends 
to  produce  sugar,  cotton  and  fruit.  A 
number  of  plantations  near  Bahia  Honda 
have  been  acquired  by  a  Philadelphia 
company,  for  the  production  of  tobacco 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle. — The  New 
York  Sun  asserts  that  it  has  the  signed 
statements  of  reputable  and  responsible 
persons  to  the  effect  that  Major  Runcie 
has  at  various  times  said  to  them  that  the 
article  attacking  General  Brooke,  pub- 
lished over  his  signature  in  the  North 
American  Review,  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  It  also 
says  that  it  has  seen  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing by  Major  Runcie  that  the  article  was 
written  at  General  Wood's  request,  and 
was  delivered  to  a  person  brought  or  sent 
to  the  Major  by  General  Wood.— In  an 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Wilmington   Military  Academv,   on   the 


loth,  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson  (a  graduate 
of  West  Point)  remarked  that  the  naval 
service  offered  greater  inducements  and 
more  certain  rewards  of  merit  than  the 
military  service.  He  added  the  following, 
evidently  with  reference  to  General 
Wood: 

"  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  that 
service  no  doctor  of  medicine,  however  dis- 
tinguished, will  ever  be  jumped  over  the  heads 
of  either  the  Captains  or  the  Admirals.  It  is 
perfectly  certain,  also,  that  whatever  may  be 
done  in  the  army,  no  outsider — volunteer  or 
mere  political  leader — will  ever  be  put  in  com- 
mand of  an  American  battle  ship  or  fleet." 

— Official  reports  show  a  remarkable 
growth  of  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and 
the  States.  Exports  to  the  island  from 
this  country  ($10,662,000  in  ten  months) 
will  be  about  $12,000,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  against  only  $1,505,000  in 
1898  and  about  $2,000,000  in  1897.  Im- 
ports from  the  island  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed $11,000,000,  against  $2,414,000  in 
1898. — The  Banco  Agricola  (at  San 
Juan)  has  obtained  from  Paris  a  loan  of 
$3,000,000,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  on  the  island. 


The  Coal    Railroad 
Companies 


In  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  before  t  h  e 
Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  concerning  the  anthracite 
coal  railroad  companies,  officers  of  the 
companies  refused  to  produce  certain 
contracts  and  declined  to  answer  a  num- 
ber of  questions  relating  to  prices  and 
freight  rates.  The  Circuit  Court  (Judge 
Lacombe)  was  asked  by  the  Commission 
to  compel  the  production  of  the  contracts 
and  to  require  answers  to  the  questions. 
Judge  Lacombe's  decision  is  against  the 
Commission.  He  holds  that  the  con- 
tracts are  not  relevant  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
discrimination  or  the  reasonableness  of 
rates,  because  they  relate  entirely  to  the 
purchase  of  coal  (a  transaction  to  be 
completed  within  the  State)  and  do  not 
deal  with  the  subject  of  transportation. 
The  contracts  in  question  were  between 
the  railroad  companies  and  their  own 
coal  companies,  between  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  independent  mine 
owners,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Temple  Iron  Company,  in  which  all  the 
railroads    are    represented.      The    last- 
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named  agreements,  the  court  says,  would 
be  relevant  if  this  were  a  proceeding  un- 
der the  Anti-Trust  law,  as  they  are  part 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  railroads 
combined  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
a  new  and  competing  road.  But  the  tri- 
bunal for  such  a  proceeding  would  be  a 
court  and  not  the  Commission.  With 
one  unimportant  exception  the  court  de- 
clines to  require  answers  to  the  questions 
cited.  It  is  said  that  the  Commission  will 
appeal  from  the  decision.  The  contracts 
provide  for  the  payment  to  the  mine  own- 
ers of  65  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  coal  at 
tidewater.  The  companies  take  the  re- 
maining 35  per  cent,  for  transportation. 
— Before  the  Commission  last  week  Mr. 
•Olyphant  (recentlv  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson),  when  asked  what  had 
raised  the  price  of  coal,  replied :  ''  The 
devilishness  of  the  miners."  President 
Eaer,  replying  to  a  suggestion  concern- 
ing a  reduction  of  coal  freight  charges, 
said  that  he  doubted  whether  '''  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania "  would  allow 
''  her  great  corporations  to  be  spoliated 
for  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States."  It  w^as  more  probable,  he 
thought,  that  Pennsylvania  would  induce 
manufacturers  to  come  into  the  State  and 
consum.e  her  coal  there. 


JMr.  Chamberlain^s 
JDefeat 


Mr.  Balfour  has  for  a 
time  at  least  averted 
the  ruin  which  threat- 
•ened  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  British 
Ministry.  Parliament  reassembled  on 
Monday,  the  8th,  and,  as  was  expected, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  imperial  policy  was 
the  great  question  of  debate.  The  dis- 
<:ussion  arose  immediately  from  an 
amendment  to  the  Budget  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  declaring  that  the 
removal  of  the  Tax  on  Grain  "  involves 
the  needless  and  injurious  disturbance  of 
trade,  and  the  serious  loss  of  revenue, 
without  substantial  relief  for  the  con- 
sumer." The  bitterest  speech  made 
against  the  amendment  and  indirectly 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  that  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  "  Black  Michael," 
as  he  is  called  on  account  of  his  sternness 
in  debate.  In  his  speech  the  famous  Tory 
•ex-Minister  praised  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary's virtues  and  damned  his  program 
with  equal  vigor.    The  Ministerial  Bench 


during  the  harangue  looked  troubled. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  throughout  the  after- 
noon was  observed  not  to  exchange  a 
single  word  with  any  of  his  coHeagues. 
Other  memloers  after  Sir  Michael  rose  to 
denounce  the  new  program.  Mr.  Ritchie 
himself,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
renounced  the  Colonial  Secretary's  plan, 
whereupon  Mr.  Chamberlain  walked  out 
of  the  House.  During  the  evening  ses- 
sion both  the  Secretary  and  the  Premier 
were  absent,  and  rumor  maintained  that 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  persuading 
Mr.  Chamberlain  not  to  give  up  his  place 
in  the  Cabinet.  During  the  evening  Sir 
John  Gorst  (Conservative)  and  others 
made  a  savage  attack  on  any  tampering 
with  free  trade  policy.  The  sensation  of 
the  debate,  however,  came  on  Wednes- 
day, when,  late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Bal- 
four rose  to  his  feet  to  reply  to  the  op- 
position and,  indeed,  to  the  appeals  from 
his  own  party.  He  had  hardly  arisen 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  been 
absent,  walked  into  the  room  amidst  a 
storm  of  applause  and  hooting.  Mr.  Bal- 
four's speech  was  in  effect  a  dexterous 
shelving  of  the  whole  question.  He  de- 
clared that  the  grain  tax  had  originally 
been  imposed  merely  because  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  money,  and  that  now  it  was 
to  be  removed  simply  because  the  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  wanted  the  money. 
As  for  himself  he  was  a  believer  in  free 
trade,  but  he  did  not  regard  that  doctrine 
as  a  fetish,  and  kept  his  mind  open  for 
any  alterations  which  the  changed  condi- 
tions after  fifty  years  might  make  advis- 
able. He  would  make  no  final  statement 
on  so  important  a  matter,  neither  would 
he  force  his  colleagues  to  conform  to  any 
opinion  when  he  himself  still  kept  an 
open  mind.  There  were  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  but  they  were  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  the  resigna- 
tion of  any  member.  He  pleaded  strong- 
ly for  the  right  of  a  Premier  to  re- 
tain an  open  mind  upon  the  question 
so  difficult  and  so  superior  to  any  merely 
party  issue.  Other  speeches  followed  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Chaplin's  amendment, 
which  had  now  been  officially  denied  by 
the  Government,  and  the  measure  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  424  to  28.  It  is  the 
general  feeling  in  London  that  the  diffi- 
culties have  merely  been  postponed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  not  reallv  overcome. 
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^^     ^  .      .        Early  in  the  morning 

The  Assassination        -  ^-j  ,  -  ^.° 

^  ^^.       ^,         ,       ot  Thursday,  the  nth, 

of  King  Alexander     ^^  .  a  1  1  i 

King  Alexander  of 
Servia  *and  his  wife.  Queen  Draga,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  servants  and 
officers  in  the  palace  at  Belgrade,  were 
slain  by  a  revolutionary  party  of  the 
army.  On  the  preceding  evening  a  num- 
ber of  officers  came  together  in  Belgrade 
and  concerted  their  plans  for  a  revolu- 
tion. At  midnight  they  proceeded  from 
the  restaurant  to  the  palace  and  effected 
their  designs.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  the  story  of  what  happened  in  the  pal- 
ace, but  apparently  the  officers  met  with 
almost  no  resistance,  except  what  came 
from  closed  doors.  Entrance  to  the  court- 
yard was  afforded  them  by  a  member  of 
the  palace  guard,  who  sympathized  with 
the  movement.  From  there  they  forced 
their  way  to  the  King's  private  apart- 
ments and  with  dynamite  blew  open  the 
doors.  The  King  and  Queen,  hearing  the 
tumult,  had  hidden,  and  only  after  a  pro- 
longed search  were  they  found  in  a  con- 
cealed alcove.  According  to  one  story 
King  Alexander  fell  on  his  knees  and 
promised  to  sign  any  paper,  to  send  away 
Queen  Draga,  and  to  do  whatever  was 
demanded  of  him,  if  only  his  life  were 
saved.  His  pleas  were  vain,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  riddled  with  bullets 
from  the  bloodthirsty  revolutionaries. 
Colonel  Maschin,  a  member  of  the  King's 
body-guard  and  cousin  to  the  Queen, 
then  appeared  at  the  gate,  where  a  great 
crowd  had  gathered,  and  made  this 
proclamation  : 

"  We    have    now    destroyed    the  dynasty    of 

the   Obrenovitches   and   have   got  rid   of   the 

dishonorable  woman  who  was  the  King's  evil 
spirit.     Long  live   Servia  !  " 

In  response  the  people  shouted  "  Long 
live  the  army."  The  city  on  the  next 
day  and  the  days  following  showed  some 
signs  of  the  revolution,  and  soldiers  were 
pretty  much  in  evidence.  There  was, 
however,  no  real  disorder,  and  the  peo- 
ple seen  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  move- 
ment.— Alexander  was  a  descendant  of 
one  Milosh  Obrenovitch,  a  dealer  in 
hogs,  who  early  in  the  last  century  freed 
Servia  from  Turkish  rule  and  made  him- 
self complete  master  of  the  country. 
Milan  I,  the  father  of  the  assassinated 
Alexander,  married  in  1875  Natalie,  the 
daughter  of  a  Russian  colonel,  and  their 


domestic  quarrels  and  the  evil  life  of  the 
King  were  notorious  throughout  Europe. 
In  1889  Milan  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son  Alexander,  who  was  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years.  In  1893  Alexander,  lack- 
ing still  a  year  of  his  majority,  took  the 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gency and  ruled  in  his  own  right.  His 
chief  claim  to  attention  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  his  love  affairs,  and  rumor  has 
connected  his  name  as  a  suitor  with  that 
of  nearly  every  eligible  princess  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1900  he  married  a  Mme. 
Draga  Maschin,  who  had  been  a  lady  in 
waiting  to  his  mother.  The  new  Queen 
was  intensely  disliked  by  the  Servian 
people.  The  changing  constitutions  of 
Servia  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  are 
a  matter  of  history. 

^,  ^j  jjr.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of 
The  New  King      ^ir      -^  ,,  ,,  , 

of  Servia  Monday,   the    15th,   the 

Senate  and  Skupshtina 
(Lower  House)  of  Servia,  sitting  in 
joint  session  in  Belgrade,  unanimously 
elected  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevitcb 
King  in  place  of  Alexander,  the  last  of 
the  Obrenovitches.  Immediately  on 
meeting  the  members  of  both  houses  pro- 
ceeded to  church.  On  reassembling  they 
passed  a  resolution  of  general  amnesty 
and  then  elected  the  new  King  practically 
without  discussion.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Powers  will  ac- 
quiesce in  the  appointment  and  that  no 
European  complications  will  arise  out  of 
the  revolutionary  act  of  the  Servian 
army.  Prince  Peter  was  expecting  the 
election  and  was  prepared  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  capital. — In  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  Kara 
(black)  George  was  active  in  uniting 
Servia  into  a  single  state.  Later,  in  1842, 
his  son,  Alexander  Karageorgevitcb,  was 
made  King  of  Servia,  when  the  Obreno- 
vitches were  for  the  time  expelled.  From 
this  ruler  is  descended  the  present  King 
Peter,  who  has  always  claimed  the 
throne.  Since  1891,  however,  he  has  been 
living  in  a  quiet  way  in  Geneva.  He  is 
a  widower  of  fifty-three  years  of  age 
with  three  children  and  is  described  as 
being  of  soldierly  appearance.  He  claims 
to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
revolutionary  proceedings  by  which  Alex- 
ander lost  his  life,  and  no  suspicion  has 
been  cast  on  him  for  complicity  in  those 
sanguinary  measures. 
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^.     „  Japan  has  contended  that  if 

The  Korean     •',  ^  ,  t         •        t 

^        .  she  actiuiesced  to-day  in  the 

Question         t~.        •,-        •  <•    tv  1-        1 

Russihcation   of   Manchuria 

she  would  have  to  acquiesce  to-morrow 
in  the  loss  of  all  her  influence  in  Korea. 
Events  seem,  even  now,  to  bear  her  out, 
for  the  Northern  Power  has  already 
shown  a  disposition  to  establish  itself  on 
the  Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  at  a  place 
admirably  selected  for  commanding  the 
mouth  of  that  important  river.  It  was 
a  few^  weeks  ago,  when  Japan  was  most 
■excited  about  the  Manchurian  question, 
that  some  sixty  Russian  soldiers,  in  uni- 
form, left  the  Manchurian  side  of  the 
Yalu  and  landed  in  civilian  attire  at 
Yong-am-pho,  on  the  Korean  side.  They 
said  that  they  had  a  concession  to  cut 
wood  for  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
along  the  Yalu,  but  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  fell  timber  on  the  sacred 
mountain  of  Peng-ma,  to  which  their  con- 
cession does  not  extend.  Meanwhile 
they  bought,  in  the  name  of  two  of  their 
Korean  employees,  the  fifteen  houses  of 
which  the  hamlet  of  Yong-am-pho  con- 
sists, together  with  the  373^  acres  of 
land  attached  to  them,  and  gave  out  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  convert  Yong- 
am-pho  into  a  timber  station.  The 
Japanese  were  quite  taken  aback  by  these 
steps  and  were  inclined  for  a  time  to  look 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  temporary 
diversion  got  up  by  Russia,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  withdrawing  attention  from  Man- 
churia. They  now  see  that  it  is  even 
more  serious  in  a  way  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  Manchuria  itself,  for  Yong-am- 
pho.  which  was  used  by  the  Japanese 
troops  as  a  landing  place  on  the  occasion 
of  their  northern  march  through  Korea, 
could  be  easily  converted  into  an  important 
harbor  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
Yalu  and  thus  placing  at  Russia's  mercy 
the  whole  line  of  that  river.  It  must  not 
be  inferred,  however,  that  the  place  is 
being  rapidly  converted  into  another 
Port  Arthur.  All  the  Russians  have 
done  so  far  is  to  collect  some  bricks  and 
timber.  Contrary  to  the  report  given 
out  at  first,  they  have  not  yet  started  to 
build  anything  and  all  these  preparations 
are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  those  not  im- 
mediately concerned  may  doubt  whether 
Russia  will  ever  start  to  build  at  all.  The 
Korean  Government,  however,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  is    moving    heaven    and 


earth  to  dislodge  these  unwelcome  visit- 
ors. It  has  undoubtedly  a  strong  case 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  treaties, 
no  Russian  has  a  right  to  travel  outside 
the  treaty  ports  without  a  passport.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  Russians 
did  get  permission  to  fell  timber  along 
the  Yalu,  and  this  right  would  neces- 
sarily include  permission  to  superintend 
the  work  in  person.  The  Russians  have 
no  right,  however,  to  cut  trees  on  the 
sacred  mountain,  Peng-ma,  but  perhaps 
in  doing  so  they  are  acting  advisedly,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Koreans  have  an  old 
tradition  that  once  foreign  axes  ring  on 
that  sacred  mountain,  all  Korea  will  soon 
fall  before  the  men  that  wield  them. 

cooio^        The  London  Times,  in  com- 

Kussian  .  '        . 

Affairs  menting  on  the  expulsion  of 
its  correspondent,  Mr.  Bra- 
ham,  from  Russia  speaks  with  con- 
siderable sharpness  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Charles 
Scott,  and  declares  that  if  a  man  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  Lord  Dufferin  or  a  Sir 
Robert  Morier  had  been  there  he 
would  have  prevented  the  outrage.  The 
Times  also  publishes  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Braham  to  Sir  Charles  Scott,  which 
the  latter  never  answered.  Mr.  Bra- 
ham,  according  to  The  Times,  was 
favorable  to  Russia  and  always  strove 
to  present  the  relations  of  that  country 
to  England  in  the  best  possible  light. 
The  Novoe  Vremya,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clares that  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Braham  was  a  proof  of  Russia's  desire 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Great 
Britain,  as  The  Times' s  correspondent 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  destroy 
those  good  relations.  It  alludes  to  the 
"  apocryphal  letter  from  M.  de  Plehve 
to  the  Governor  of  Bessarabia,"  and 
says  that  the  object  of  this  falsification 
was  to  arouse  British  hostility.  The 
Times  denies  that  this  letter  came  to  it 
through  Mr.  Braham,  and  asserts  that 
M.  de  Plehve's  later  instructions  to  the 
Kishinefif  authorities  convict  him  out 
of  his  own  mouth  of  the  charge. — A 
report  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that 
the  Czar  has  received  the  consent  of 
the  Czarevitch,  his  younger  brother  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  to  proclaim 
a  new  law  of  succession  in  accordance 
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with  which  the  next  ruler,,  in  case  no 
son  is  born  to  the  Czar,  will  be  the 
Czars  eldest  daughter.  This  will  be  a 
repeal  of  the  Salic  law,  which  now  pre- 
vails in  Russia,  and  will  be  popular,  it 
is  believed,  with  the  country. — Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  M.  Witte,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  there  would  have  been 
a  deficit  of  23,000,000  rubles  last  year 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  in- 
direct taxes.  This  year  the  excess  of 
railway  expenditures  over  receipts  will 
amount  to  60,000,000  rubles.  This  ex- 
cess is  due  chiefly  to  the  construction 
of  railways  of  a  political  and  strategic 
character. 

^^  ^^  .  .  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
The  Abyssinian        r    1  •    j-  l         -1,         ^ul 

„  .;  ot  brndme:  tos^ether  the 

Railway  .  ^         r     \  r   • 

various  parts  01  Africa 
by  railroad  lines  is  seen  from  an  account 
of  the  Abyssinian  railway  between  Jibuti 
and  Adis  Harar.  This  line  was  open  to 
the  public  on  the  last  day  of  last  year,  but 
at  the  present  time  regular  trains  do  not 
run  further  than  Atigalla,  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance.  The  road  crosses 
a  number  of  ravines,  which  are  converted 
by  the  occasional  rain  storms  into  swol- 
len torrents.  Up  to  Atigalla  these  gullies 
are  traversed  by  iron  bridges  supported 
by  columns  of  solid  masonry,  but  beyond 
this  point  there  are  only  temporary  struc- 
tures made  of  wood,  which  are  danger- 
ous in  the  rainy  season.  Arrangements, 
however,  are  made  by  which  passengers 
are  carried  through  to  Adis  Harar,  the 
railroad  station  just  outside  of  the  city  of 
Harar  itself.  Most  of  the  passengers  have 
free  passes.  The  natives  who  pay  their 
way  are  described  as  a  wild  looking  lot 
•f  Somalis,  Gallas,  Hararis  and  Abys- 
sinians,  all  more  or  less  sparsely  clothed. 
They  ride  in  open  trucks  and  pay  the 
very  lowest  fare.  There  are  only  three 
intermediate  stations  of  any  importance. 
Trains  stop  anywhere  on  the  line 
where  a  navvy  wishes  to  get  in  or  out. 
The  country  is  for  the  most  part  excess- 
ively dry  and  barren.  Nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  endless  expanses  of  stone  of 
every  shape  and  color,  gorges  without 
water  or  verdure,  vast  plains  covered  with 
scrub  and  thorns,  but  neither  trees  nor 
•Tops,  nor  villages,  nor  any  sign  of  ani- 
mal life.  The  last  statement,  however, 
needs     some     modification.       A     recent 


traveler  describes  vividly  the  effect  of 
passing  through  an  enormous  flight  of 
locusts,  which  enveloped  the  train  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour.  The  insects 
never  seemed  to  settle  on  the  ground,  but 
drifted  onward  without  apparent  aim  or 
purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  make  Adis 
Harar  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  for  some  years  to  come  it  must 
be  the  station  for  Harar.  Many  mer- 
chants of  the  city  are  planning  already  to 
transfer  their  offices  to  the  new  site. 

„  •  Seen     from    a     distance 

Harar,  an  -r-r  , 

.,  .  .  f.„  Harar  has  an  impressive 
Abyssinian  City  ,  .        ^ 

aspect  that  is  not  con- 
firmed by  a  contact  with  the  city  within 
its  walls.  It  is,  however,  a  populous 
town  and  its  position  is  well  adapted  for 
a  trade  center.  The  roads  leading  to  and 
from  the  city  are  crowded  with  camels, 
mules,  herds  and  flocks.  Entrance  to 
Harar  is  obtained  through  eleven  gates. 
These  gates  are  all  closed  at  6  p.m.  and 
are  not  reopened  until  5.30  a.m.  During 
the  period  when  they  are  closed  no  one 
may  enter  the  city  or  leave  it  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  Government. 
No  inhabitant  of  the  town  is  permitted  to 
reside  outside  the  walls,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  un- 
occupied and  very  fertile  land  on  the 
neighboring  hillsides.  The  population 
ranges  between  30,000  and  40,000.  the 
absence  of  statistics  making  a  more  defi- 
nite estimate  impossible.  In  the  bazaar, 
which  consists  of  three  long, "narrow  and 
winding  streets,  are  some  hundreds  of 
booths,  within  wdiich  the  native  mer- 
chants, Somalis,  Gallas,  Arabs,  Arme- 
nians, Persians  and  Hindus,  sit  squatting 
cross-legged  and  wait  for  customers.  The 
merchandise  displayed  includes  Ameri- 
can calico,  piles  of  cheap  cutlery,  silver 
bangles,  beads  and  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  articles  similar  to  those  offered 
for  sale  in  South  Africa.  There  is  a  good 
permanent  market  in  Harar  for  cotton, 
tobacco,  hides,  cattle,  mules  and  ivory. 
Annual  exports  reach  a  tonnage  that  ap- 
proximates rather  over  than  under  10.000 
tons.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway, 
that  has  recently  been  opened  up.  will 
have  a  tendency  to  revolutionize  this 
Abyssinian  city  and  to  modernize  it. 
Much  of  the  city's  trade  is  now  mo- 
nopolized by  France. 


The    Blood    Thirst    in     Kishineff 


By  Tauba  Leah  Meyer  Cohen  Forman 

[Mrs.  Forman,  the  wife  of  Wolff  Forman  and  the  daughter  of  Meyer  Cohen,  is  the  first  of  the  ref- 
ugees from  Kishineff  to  arrive  in  the  United  States.  Mention  is  made  of  her  father's  name,  at  Mrs. 
Forman's  request,  in  the  hope  that  her  brothers,  who  live  in  California  and  ha\e  not  written  to  her 
for  some  time,  may  know  that  she  and  her  children  were  among  those  who  escaped  the  massacre.  The 
article,  apart  from  the  commentary  its  simply  told  details  malce  upon  the  liussian  character,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Kishineff  massacre,  calls  for  no  remark  other  than  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  evi- 
dence, at  first  hand,  of  the  sanction  of  the  massacre  by  all  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  Government 
tkat  could  possibly  be  concerned   in  it. — Editor.] 


WHENEVER  Government  officials 
in  Russia  desire  to  borrow 
money,  the  Jews  tremble — not 
for  their  money,  but  for  their  lives.  A 
little  while  before  Easter  Sunday  reports 
spread  throughout  the  Jewish  quarters 
in  Kishineff  that  M.  Faraba,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  Bessarabia,  had 
informed  a  number  of  the  more  wealthy 
among  our  people  that  he  must  have 
"  loans  "  made  to  him. 

All  Kishineff,  with  its  80,000  Chris- 
tians, from  drunken  moujiks  to  proud 
aristocrats,  its  Jews,  from  the  most  hum- 
ble poor  to  the  most  prosperous,  and 
the  soldiers  of  its  garrison — infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery — was  accustomed 
to  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  "  mar- 
ble palace  "  of  Shulem  Perlmuetter,  the 
rich  Jewish  banker.  Out  of  his  millions 
the  Governor  demanded  eighty  thousand 
roubles.  The  extortion  was  so  unpre- 
cedented that  the  banker,  wealthy  as  he 
was,  hesitated.  He  called  upon  two 
brothers,  named  Hallprinz,  to  assist  him 
with  ready  money.  At  first  they  refused. 
But  all  three  knew  their  Russia,  and 
their  Governor.  At  last  M.  Perlmuetter 
went  to  the  Governor  with  twenty  thou- 
sand roubles.  His  friends,  the  Hall- 
prinz brothers,  accompanied  him  with 
their  offering.  Velvel  Mahlers,  a  dealer 
in  wines  and  an  exporter  of  wheat,  whose 
wife  had  received  similar  intimation  of 
the  Governor's  needs,  took  his  thousands 
of  roubles.  A  number  of  others,  who 
realized  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
swelled  the  heavy  purse  of  blood  money. 

To  all  who  came,  bringing  roubles,  the 
Governor  gave  the  advice  that  they  go 
immediately  to  various  places  where 
they  would  not  be  disturbed.  The  Perl- 
muetters  hastilv  closed  their  splendid 
dwelling,  and  left  its  treasures  to  the 
security  of  the  iron  gratings  and  shut- 


ters. They  betook  themselves  to  the 
Hotel  Schwitzorsky.  The  Governor 
kept  his  pledge.  They  were  not  mo- 
lested ;  nor,  wherever  the  others  who  had 
paid  remained  in  the  appointed  refuges, 
did  any  harm  come  to  them.  And  they 
are  there  still,  knowing  or  feeling"  the 
danger  is  not  yet  over,  and  relying  on 
the  Governor's  sale  of  protection  as  their 
sole  assurance  of  safety. 

My  husband,  Wolff  Forman,  was  a 
grocer.  Nearly  a  year  ago  he  sold  the 
store  and  came  to  the  United  States^ 
bringing  with  him  our  older  children^ 
Minna,  who  is  seventeen  years  of  age,, 
and  Isaac,  who  is  fifteen.  There  re- 
mained with  me  our  four  little  boys^ 
Meyer,  Joseph,  Judah  and  Frank,  and 
my  baby  girl,  Molka,  who  is  two  years 
old.  It  was  to  be  a  time  of  sharp,  close 
saving  and  poor  living,  until  my  hus- 
band could  earn  enough  money  in  the 
United  States  to  secure  our  passage 
money  and  forward  to  me  the  tickets. 
I  sought  the  cheapest  dwelling  I  could 
find ;  and  I  found  it  on  one  of  the  hills 
not  far  from  the  heart  of  Kishineff,  with- 
in the  embrasure — for  it  was  little  more 
— of  a  tiny  courtyard.  The  entrance  to 
the  court  was  defended  by  a  door  of  solid 
iron.  Within,  circling  about  the  open 
space,  were  several  dwellings,  one  of 
them  smaller  than  the  rest,  with  its  door 
retreating  behind  the  line  of  its  neigh- 
bors. It  had  a  cellar,  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  and  over  all  a  loft  which  was 
reached  by  a  ladder,  that  could  be  drawn 
up  or  lowered  at  will.  The  loft  was 
nothing  more  than  the  vacant  space  un- 
der the  roof,  where  odds  and  ends  were 
stored,  with  the  straw  that  was  used  as 
food  for  the  cow,  which  nearly  every 
family  supports  for  the  sake  of  the  milk 
supply. 

It  was  that  tiny  house  which  I  chose. 
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When  we  moved  into  it  the  loft  still 
held  a  quantity  of  straw  and  hay.  But 
I,  for  my  part,  kept  no  cow.  Until  we 
could  come  to  the  United  States  we 
must  all  live  on  bread  and  weak  tea.  It 
was  not  so  wretched  a  life  during  those 
months  of  privation  as  it  may  appear. 
There  w^as  always  hope;  and  it  grew 
brighter  with  every  letter  I  received.  My 
husband  was  at  work.  My  daughter 
had  employment  in  a  factory  and  was 
attending  an  excellent  school,  where  she 
made  swift  progress  with  her  studies. 
They  were  saving,  saving  all  the  time, 
and  soon  the  children  and  I  should  join 
them.  At  length,  about  the  time  when 
M.  Perlmuetter  and  his  friends  received 
their  messages  from  the  Governor,  I  re- 
ceived from  my  husband  the  tickets  for 
our  passage.  I  hastened  to  secure  my 
passports.  Everything  was  in  readiness. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  tiny  house,  with 
its  straw  strewn  loft ;  the  tiny  courtyard, 
with  its  solid  iron  door ;  the  city  of 
Kishineff,  with  its  moujiks  and  its 
Christian  tradesmen,  who  scowled  at 
us,  and  Russia,  with  its  air  never  free 
from  hatred,  would  be  done  with  for- 
ever. 

The  Passover  season  came.  It  was  the 
last  holiday  season  I  should  spend  with 
the  friends  I  had  known  for  so  many 
years.  A  few  days  more  and  I  should 
be  in  Radziwill,  with  the  mother  of  my 
husband ;  and,  a  little  later,  beyond  the 
frontier  on  my  way  to  America.  A 
sense  of  unusual  danger  was  felt  by  all 
the  Jews.  .  When  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day came,  and  we  were  assembled  in  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  Rabbi,  he  looked 
upon  us  with  a  face  that  was  very  grave, 
and  he  spoke  in  words  of  the  utmost 
solemnity : 

''  To-morrow  is  the  Holy  Memorial 
Day.  Nevertheless,  let  no  one  come  to 
the  synagog.  All  —  all  must  remain 
in  their  homes.  There,  even  as  in  the 
synagog's  walls,  let  the  usual  prayers 
be  offered  up  for  our  beloved  dead." 

Few  indeed  disregarded  those  solemn 
words.  I  returned,  almost  immediately, 
to  my  house  and  bolted  the  heavy  door 
l^ehind  us.  Placed  as  it  was  high  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  it  was  certain  that 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  I 
could  see  all  that  would  happen  in  our 
portion  of  the  city.     It  might  not  be  a 


safeguard ;  but,  at  least,  it  would  be  a 
warning. 

The  Easter  of  the  Christians  dawned. 
As  the  morning  advanced  the  Christian 
children  began  to  gather  in  the  streets. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  house  of  every  Jew 
was  known  to  them.  At  first  they  merely 
hooted  at  the  fast  closed  doors  and  the 
silent  walls.  A  little  space,  and  they 
caught  up  stones  from  the  streets  and 
flung  them  at  the  windows.  Even  as  I 
looked  out,  anxious  and  trembling,  the 
flight  of  stones  at  the  houses  near  became 
a  bombardment. 

The  people  of  our  courtyard,  as  anxious 
as  I,  issued  now  and  then  from  their 
dwellings ;  and  I,  feeling  that  I  must 
know  what  was  going  on,  joined  them. 

It  was  quickly  evident  that  the  children 
of  the  Christians  were  not  unsupported. 
Behind  them  their  elders  gathered,  urg- 
ing them  on.  The  people  were  not  the 
ignorant,  always  cruel  moujiks.  They 
were  the  populace  of  Kishineff — the 
small  tradesmen,  the  house  owners,  the 
less  well-to-do  of  the  middle  class.  Al- 
ways the  children  became  aggressive. 
And  always  their  fathers  and  their  broth- 
ers urged  them  on.  Reports  flowed  in  to 
the  courtyard — of  Jews  whose  dwellings 
were  already  ruined ;  of  other  Jews  who 
were  preparing  to  resist,  and  of  scores 
who,  appealing  to  the  only  guardian  the 
Government  provided,  had  fled  hope- 
fully to  the  neighboring  police  station, 
and  had  been  adroitly  advised  to  go  from 
one  station  to  another,  while  the  hail  of 
stones  went  on  at  their  homes,  until  at 
last  they  comprehended  the  prearrange- 
ment  of  the  deception. 

In  our  neighborhood  our  men  were  for 
fighting.  Years  of  systematic  oppression, 
long  habit  of  giving  way  to  terrors,  pro- 
hibition by  the  Government  of  the  pos- 
session of  any  arms — these  things  had 
left  few  fighting  men  among  the  Jews  of 
the  city.  But,  with  the  Christian  men  be- 
ginning actively  to  help  the  children, 
when  we  could  not  be  provoked  into  giv- 
ing them  the  excuse  that  they  were  de- 
fending their  children  from  attack,  the 
people  of  our  quarter  realized  that  they 
must  fight  or  be  slain.  The  men  began 
to  plan  a  defense.  And  then,  suddenly,  as 
if  we  heard  the  solemn  tones  afresh,  it 
appeared  that  every  one  recalled  the 
words  of  the  Chie^  Rabbi: 
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'*  All — all  must  remain  in  their 
homes." 

Quietness,  secrecy,  concealment  must 
be  our  only  refuge ;  our  Rabbi  knew  best. 

When  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday  fell 
much  damage  had  been  done ;  yet  we 
could  hope  still  that  the  greater  evils  we 
dreaded  would  not  come  upon  us.  But 
the  gas  in  the  city's  streets  had  scarcely 
commenced  to  flare  before  bands  of  men 
began  to  roam  about,  and  outcries,  which 
grew  more  numerous  as  the  hours  wore 
on,  made  it  seem  that  some  of  the  more 
abandoned  of  the  populace  were  seeking 
to  indulge  the  lust  for  violence  which 
throughout  the  day  had  been  balked  by 
our  self-restraint.  Within  our  courtyard, 
behind  the  strong  iron  door  that  served 
as  a  gate  and  behind  the  solid  beams  that 
closed  the  entrance  to  the  houses,  we  slept 
in  a  fair  degree  of  security. 

Monday  came  and  with  it  the  end  of 
the  last  vestige  of  hope  for  the  Jews  of 
Kishineflf.  There  was  no  longer  any  pre- 
tense— no  longer  any  baiting  with  mis- 
chievous children.  It  opened  at  once  as 
a  day  of  mobs  and  massacres.  The  full, 
dreadful  realization  sent  our  men  in 
droves,  pitifully  appealing,  anew  to  the 
police  station ;  but  there  was  no  longer 
even  a  trace  of  dissimulation.  Every  sup- 
pliant was  flung  from  the  threshold  with 
curses  and  the  remorseless  words : 

"  Begone,  you  dog !  " 

It  seemed  that  our  district  was  to  have 
more  than  its  share  of  the  day's  rapine. 
Desperation  made  resistance  seem  now 
the  only  safe  course.  At  the  foot  of  our 
hill  several  hundred  Jewish  men,  resolved 
that  they  would  die  defending  their 
homes,  assembled  in  a  body.  Such 
weapons  as  they  could  find  they  had  in 
their  hands.  But  scarcely  had  they  met 
when  policemen  and  soldiers  came  and 
bade  them  disperse.  It  was  the  order  of 
the  law,  and  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it 
some  promise  of  protection.  Half  driven, 
half  persuaded,  they  returned  to  their 
homes. 

We,  within  the  courtyard,  were  nearly 
frenzied  with  terror.  With  my  children, 
inside  the  house,  I  listened  and  peered 
through  crevices  and  trembled.  Sudden- 
ly, a  knock  sounded  upon  our  door.  I 
called,  and  the  voice  of  my  aunt  re- 
sponded. I  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
let  her  in. 


"  Oh,  aunt,  aunt,"  I  exclaimed,  "  how 
did  you  dare  come  out  of  the  house  on 
such  a  day?  " 

She  seemed  distraught  with  fear,  as 
she  replied : 

"  Yes,  Tauba,  yes ;  I  had  to  come  to 
find  you.  I  have  left  my  children  alone 
in  the  house." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  stay  here !  "  I  told  her. 
"  Don't  go  back." 

"  No,"  she  said.    "  I  must  go." 

At  that  moment  we  heard  the  sound 
of  a  multitude  coming  down  the  hill,  the 
clatter  of  their  shoes  and  their  shouts 
only  half  deadening  the  rhythm  of  the 
march  of  soldiery.  As  we  looked  out  we 
saw  about  five  hundred  infantry  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  whose 
sleeve  bore  three  straps  indicating  his 
rank.  Behind  them  was  a  great  mob  of 
people.  When  the  officer  was  almost 
abreast  of  our  courtyard  he  wheeled 
around  to  the  mob  and  counted : 

''  One  !  Two !  Three  !  "  and  he  huz- 
zaed.   ''  Now  get  after  them !  " 

The  soldiers  marched  on,  and  the  mob 
spread  throughout  the  quarter.  The 
haste  of  its  dispersion  and  the  work  of 
murder,  in  which  all  were  so  eager  to  en- 
gage, left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
courtyard  free  for  a  few  minutes.  My 
aunt  slipped  out  and  made  her  way  safe- 
ly to  her  home. 

The  tumult  that  filled  the  streets,  my 
almost  maddening  terror,  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  my  thoughts,  were  all  at  once 
pierced,  as  it  felt  to  me,  by  a  frightful 
discovery.  Two  of  my  boys — Joseph  and 
Judah — eager  to  witness  the  excitement, 
had  slipped  through  the  open  door  and 
were  out  in  the  street,  out  where  every 
hand  was  upraised  in  readiness  to  kill 
them. 

I  fled  in  pursuit  and  found  them  only 
one  block  away.  About  us  were  the  men 
of  the  mob,  armed  with  the  bars  of  iron 
which  were  used  for  the  sliding  of  wine 
casks  into  cellars.  Jewish  men  here  and 
there  reeled  about  the  street,  covered  with 
blood  that  gushed  from  wounds  in  their 
heads.  Others  lay  in  the  convulsions  of 
their  death  agony.  I  dragged  my  chil- 
dren along,  stepping  aside  to  avoid  tread- 
ing on  the  poor,  dying  men  or  upon  the 
corpses  of  those  already  dead,  as  I  drew 
nearer  to  our  home.  Somehow,  and  very 
strangely,  no  one  seemed  to  notice  the 
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children  and  me.  All  around  us  the  men 
of  the  mob  were  breaking  into  houses, 
and  the  shrieks  of  women  as  they  saw 
their  husbands  and  parents  slain,  or  were 
themselves  outraged,  seemed  to  fill  all  the 
air.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  danger, 
Joseph  and  Judah  and  I  came  safely  into 
the  yard  behind  the  iron  door. 

The  excitement  that  was  there  soon 
centered  about  a  man  who,  with  his  wife 
and  her  sister,  were  seated  on  the  step 
next  to  ours.  He  was  a  gypsy  whom  the 
Jews  hired  once  a  week  to  light  their  fires 
on  the  holy  day,  when  they  may  not  touch 
Hame.  My  neighbors  came  to  me  and 
said : 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  that  gypsy?  " 

''  See,"  I  answered,  "  how  peaceably  he 
sits  there.  Surely  there  can  ht  no  evil  in 
liim." 

How  little  I  knew  of  men  or  gypsies 
was  apparent  when,  with  scarcely  a  word, 
he  snatched  up  a  club  that  lay  near  and 
started  to  join  the  mob.  Some  of  our 
men  grappled  with  him  and  took  away 
his  stick.  He  rushed  out  into  the  streets 
and  we  were  well  rid  of  him. 

A  few  hours  longer  and  the  very  worst 
of  the  violence  seemed  to  rage  about  our 
section  of  the  city.  I  felt  that  if  the  mob 
had  a  suspicion  of  the  poor  souls  huddled 
within  our  court  not  even  the  iron  of  the 
gate  could  shut  them  out.  I  did  not 
know  at  what  moment  those  terrible  men 
with  the  long  iron  bars  would  break  in 
upon  us.  Perhaps,  if  they  found  my 
house  closed,  with  no  sign  of  life  any- 
where about  it,  they  might  go  away 
again,  believing  it  was  untenanted.  I  was 
acting  purely  upon  the  instinct  of  con- 
cealment that  was  obeyed  by  every  other 
Jew  in  Kishinefif — an  instinct  that  was 
futile  for  so  many  hundreds.  There  was 
no  food  in  the  house,  there  was  no  water. 
But  to  seek  either  was  to  tempt  death.  I 
set  the  ladder  for  the  loft,  bade  my  chil- 
dren ascend,  followed  them,  and  drew 
the  ladder  up  after  me. 

From  the  cracks  in  the  roof  I  could  see 
the  store  of  one  Jew  in  flames.  And 
everywhere  the  tumult  raged. 

My  boys,  as  young  as  they  were,  now 
comprehended  in  its  full  import  the 
meaning  of  tlie  massacre ;  they  knew 
that  if  the  faintest  sound  of  any  sign  of 
life  came  from  the  loft  where  we  were 
huddled  we  would  be  slain.    But  I  could 


not  be  satisfied,  even  with  their  quiet- 
ness ;  I  buried  them  under  the  straw  and 
I  heaped  it  over  them,  scarcely  breath- 
ing, and  using  the  straw  very  gently,  lest 
even  the  faint  sound  of  the  rustling 
wisps  be  heard  in  the  street  beyond.  The 
night  came  and  passed.  Hungry  as  we 
were  the  hours  seemed  to  linger  ofi  until 
the  dawn  of  Tuesday.  The  boys  did 
not  whimper ;  but  my  little  Molka,  who 
had  always  been  strangely  fond  of  the 
hard  crusts  of  the  bread,  began  to  cry 
out  to  me : 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother!  I  will  eat  even 
the  soft  bread,  if  you  will  give  it  to  me." 

But  there  was  no  bread,  hard  or  soft. 
As  Tuesday  wore  on  the  parching  need 
for  water  became  worse  than  the  hun- 
ger. But  there  was  no  water  supply 
even  within  the  courtyard.  In  Russia 
water  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and 
one  must  go  to  the  stores  and  buy  it  by 
the  bucket,  hot  or  cold.  The  stores  were 
now  all  closed,  the  Jews  in  hiding,  and 
the  blood  thirst  was  on  every  Christian 
in  the  city. 

The  massacres  went  on.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  dread,  the  pitiful,  imploring- 
whispers  of  my  boys  and  the  low  wail- 
ing of  little  Molka,  who  was  fast  losing 
her  strength,  forced  me  to  reconnoiter 
from  time  to  time.  When  I  went  down 
to  the  courtyard  I  took  away  the  ladder, 
so  that  none  of  the  boys,  disobeying  me 
in  the  hope  of  finding  food,  should  fol- 
low. But  no  one  came  near ;  no  food 
or  water  could  be  had,  unless  I  braved 
the  danger  of  the  street,  and  even  there 
the  quest  was  hopeless.  Whenever  I 
thought  of  venturing  forth  the  sight  of 
the  dead  men  in  whose  blood  I  had 
trodden    rose  afresh  in  my  mind. 

Toward  Tuesday  night  the  strain  be- 
came too  great  for  the  endurance  of  the 
boys.  They  bee^an  to  moan  and  cry 
aloud.  Cautions,  appeals  and  threats  of 
punishment  were  unavailing.  I  began 
to  feel  almost  as  weak  as  they ;  but  I 
seized  them  and  pushed  them  down  un- 
der the  straw,  and  held  the  straw  over 
their  mouths,  stifling  their  cries  with  it 
every  time  they  opened  their  lips. 

So,  with  the  constant  struggle  that 
seemed  to  take  away  the  clearness  of  my 
mind  as  well  as  the  strength  of  my  body, 
I  passed  through  the  night  of  Tuesday. 
I  felt,  in  the  dawn  of  Wednesday,  that 
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I,  as  well  as  my  children,  was  dying.  If 
death  was  in  the  streets  it  would  be  well 
if  I  found  it  quickly.  I  lowered  the 
ladder  again,  and,  quite  calmly,  went  to 
the  courtyard  door  and  opened  it.  A 
group  of  Jews  were  passing  by ;  in  their 
hands  were  a  few  loaves  of  bread  which 
had  been  baked  before  the  Passover  be- 
gan eight  days  earlier. 

*'  Is  it  safe,"  I  called  to  them,  "  to  go 
to  the  baker's?  " 

They  answered  "  Yes ;  "  and  I  sped  to 
the  bakeshop.  One  of  my  neighbors  was 
within,  and  he  held  half  a  loaf  of  the 
bread  which  he  had  bought  in  his  hand. 
I  snatched  it  from  him  and  flung  at  him 
ten  times  what  it  was  worth. 

"  My  children  are  starving!  "  I  cried, 
as  I  ran  away. 

I  had  not  gone  three  steps  before  I 
knew  the  great  wrong  I  had  done  him. 
His  children,  too,  were  starving.  I 
burst  into  tears ;  but  I  could  not  force 
myself  to  turn  back.  I  fled  to  the  court 
and  into  the  house,  and  remembered  that 
even  Molka's  teeth  could  not  crunch  the 
crusts  of  that  precious  half  loaf.  A  few 
moments  more  and  I  had  bought  water 
at  the  grocer's.  And  as  soon  as  I  could 
rear  the  ladder  and  climb  into  the  loft 
my  children  were  being  fed  with  the 
fragments  of  the  loaf,   justly  divided. 

We  still  lay  in  hiding  until  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  when  one  of  my  cousins 
came,  bringing  us  some  rolls.  From 
her,  and  only  then,  did  I  learn  the  story 
of  the  massacre  throughout  the  city. 
My  cousin  departed,  but  I  never  left  the 
house  until  the  following  Sunday  except 
for  food.  When,  after  one  whole  week 
of  anguish,  I  did  walk  abroad  in  the 
city  I  saw  the  mutilated  dead — scores 
of  them.  Unburied  at  one  Jewish  ceme- 
tery there  were  thirty-eight.  In  the  very 
street  I  saw  the  corpse  of  a  murdered 
child,  beautiful,  as  if  it  were  asleep. 

Once  I  felt  assured  that  without  im- 
minent certainty  of  death  I  could  move 
about  freely,  I  hired  a  carriage — for 
concealment's  sake — to  take  us  to  the 
railway  depot.  But  before  I  should  de- 
part I  longed  to  bid  farewell  to  my 
cousin,  a  few  blocks  away.  The  car- 
riage stopped  at  his  grocery  store,  and 
I  learned  all  among  his  family  had  es- 
caped because  he  had  a  revolver  con- 
cealed in  the  house,  and  when  the  Chris- 


tians came  to  his  door  he  fired  the 
weapon  twice  and  wounded  only  himseli 
slightly  in  the  hand.  But  the  sight  of 
the  firearm  terrified  the  assailants  and 
they  fled.  I  thought,  hearing  my  cousin 
and  his  family  talk,  that  all  the  news  of 
the  massacre  must  come  to  them,  but 
they  had  learned  only  a  little  part  of  it. 
One  woman,  a  neighbor,  who  lived  with 
her  husband  and  baby  in  the  house  of  a 
Christian  who  employed  them  saw  him 
grinding  a  great  knife.  She  felt  worried 
at  the  sight,  but  she  said  to  him : 

"  You  would  not  hurt  me?  " 

"  No,"  he  responded,  very  civilly.  "  It 
is  for  your  husband." 

And  he  stretched  out  her  husband,  then 
and  there,  and  slew  him  with  the  knife. 
He  turned  to  the  wife,  saying,  as  he 
seized  her  child: 

"  You  have  a  nice  baby  there." 

And  with  the  knife  he  sliced  the  child's 
arm  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 

I  had  my  tickets  and  my  passports. 
Every  Jew  was  fleeing  ;  I,  too,  must  go.  I 
left  my  cousin's  house  and  with  my  chil- 
dren was  driven  to  the  railway  depot. 
On  the  platform  the  Largman  and  Blatt- 
man  families  were  in  tears  as  they  said 
good-by  to  one  another.  A  soldier  who 
was  standing  by  exclaimed  to  the  guard  : 

"  Don't  let  them  cry  over  one  another. 
Take  a  gun  and  shoot  them." 

But  the  guard  did  not  obey  him.  The 
train  came  and  we  fugitives  boarded  it. 
We  stopped  for  the  night  at  Dolbonofif, 
and  all  slept  there  on  the  station  floor.  A 
Russian,  huge  of  stature  and  in  good  at- 
tire, but  with  a  very  evil  face,  followed 
me  around.  Even  when  I  lay  down  with 
my  children  he  remained  l:)eside  me.  I 
divined  that  he  knew  I  had  some  money 
with  me  and  I  feared  he  would  attack 
me.  All  through  the  night  I  expected  to 
feel  his  big,  strong  fingers  on  my  throat. 
When  the  morning  came  and  the  train  de- 
parted he  was  still  at  my  side.  I  appealed 
to  two  Jewish  ladies  from  another  city, 
who  took  me  under  their  protection.  At 
length  at  one  of  the  stations  some  officers 
approached  the  train,  and  the  Russian 
who  had  pursued  me  ran  away  as  soon  as 
the  train  came  to  a  stop. 

From  station  to  station  the  horror  that 
had  been  within  my  mind  grew  worse,  for 
the  Cossacks  and  the  loafers  told  us  that 
they  were  going  to  follow  us  to  America. 
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I  tliink  I  became  somewhat  insane.  I 
told  the  ladies  who  had  assumed  the 
care  of  me  that  they  would  do  me  a  great 
favor  if  they  would  take  my  children  to 
their  grandmother  when  the  train 
reached  Radziwill.  I.  for  my  part,  would 
jump  into  the  river,  and  perhaps  the  chil- 
dren might  come  through  safely  without 
me.  But  they  were  good  women,  and 
kind  women,  and  true  women.  They  held 
me  with  them,  and  they  alighted  from  the 
train  with  me  at  Radziwill,  and  they  did 


not  leave  me  until  I  was  in  the  arms  of 
my  husband's  mother. 

But  even  after  I  left  her  and  was  safe 
on  my  way  to  America  the  fear  of  death 
and  pursuit  was  on  me.  Every  moment 
I  was  staring  backward  over  my  shoul- 
der, as  I  did  in  the  streets  of  Kishineff. 
It  was  only  when  I  felt  my  husband's 
heart  beating  against  mine,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  United  States,  that  I  felt  we 
were  truly  safe. 

Phiiadelphia.  Pa. 
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Mr.    Chamberlain's    Policy 

By  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.  L. 


THE    new    policy    with    which    Mr. 
Chamberlain    electrifies    England 
and  is  supposed  to  be  grasping  at 
political  leadership  has  three  faces :  Pro- 
tection, Imperial  Zollverein,  and  Imperial 
Federation. 

I.  He  proposes  to  exchange  free  trade, 
the  established  policy  of  the  country,  for 
protection.  It  is  undeniable  that  under 
free  trade  the  wealth  of  England  has  im- 
mensely increased,  and  this  in  spite  of 
costly  wars,  vast  military,  naval  and  co- 
lonial expenditure,  great  losses  in  foreign 
investments,  labor  disturbances  and  an 
emigration  which  has  been  carrying  off 
youth  and  strength,  leaving  age,  infirmity 
and  unsupported  womanhood  behind. 
The  little  country  has  in  opulence  no 
rival  but  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  which  have  been  developing  the  virgin 
wealth  of  a  great  continent  reaching  from 
Arctic  regions  to  regions  almost  tropical, 
over  the  whole  of  which  they  have  abso- 
lute free  trade. 

Before  the  adoption  of  free  trade  tens 
of  thousands  of  British  artisans  were 
idle,  wedding  rings  were  being  pawned 
by  the  hundred,  the  people  were  using 
grass,  and,  it  was  said,  in  one  case  even 
carrion,  for  food.  The  memory  of  those 
times,  tho  it  may  have  grown  fainter,  is 
not  extinct.  Occasionally  where  local  in- 
dustries have  been  depressed  there  has 
been  a  flurry  of  Protectionist  feeling. 
There  was  one,  for  example,  at  Bradford, 
caused  by  the  depression  of  worsted,  the 


sole  industry  of  the  place.  But  these 
flurries  have  been  local  and  have  passed 
away.  Agriculture  is  now  greatly  de- 
pressed, and  farmers  may  consequently 
be  inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  Protec- 
tion. But  foreign  competition,  as  they 
know,  is  not  the  main  cause  of  their  suf- 
fering; the  main  cause  is  the  flocking  of 
the  rural  population  to  the  cities,  which 
strips  the  farms  of  labor.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  in  his  survey  of  agricultural 
England  shows  a  certain  degree  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  desire  for  Protection ;  but 
in  his  summing  up  he  owns  that  if  there 
is  anything  which  would  stir  the  British 
people  to  the  fighting  point  it  is  a  tax  on 
food.  Present  indications  on  the  part  of 
the  labor  organizations  seem  to  support 
Mr.  Haggard's  opinion. 

II.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  an  Im- 
perial Zollverein.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  before  committing  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  such  a  scheme  he  has 
framed  in  his  own  mind  a  plan  for  a  tar- 
iff which  should  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Empire,  how- 
ever various  may  be  their  economical  con- 
ditions and  their  fiscal  needs.  But  the 
secret  at  present  is  locked  in  his  own 
bosom.  He  appeals  to  the  Colonies  for 
their  approbation  of  his  policy.  From 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  he  receives 
a  reply  which  at  first  sight  appears  favor- 
able, but  on  closer  inspection  appears 
to  be  the  reverse ;  for  both  colonies  pro- 
pose to  prevent  a  reduction  of  their  own 
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revenues  by  maintainiiii;'  the  existing'  du- 
ties on  IVitish  goods,  tlio  they  are  ready 
to  raise  the  duties  on  goods  from  foreign 
countries.  Canada  as  yet  has  sent  no  dis- 
tinct reply ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  her 
protected  manufacturers,  however  loyal 
and  Imperialist  they  may  be,  are  not  more 
favorable  to  the  free  admission  of  British 
than  to  that  of  foreign  goods.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier's  differential  33  per  cent,  has 
found  little  favor  in  their  sight.  A  com- 
parison of  the  colonial  with  the  foreign 
trade  seems  decisively  to  show  that  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  sacrifice  the  foreign 
to  the  colonial.  One  argument  constant- 
ly used  in  favor  of  the  Imperial  Zollver- 
ein  is  that  England,  having  only  about 
three  months'  rations  in  herself,  requires 
some  surer  source  of  supply  from  without 
in  case  of  war.  But  as  the  colonies  would 
be  involved  in  the  war,  supply  from  them, 
instead  of  being  the  surest,  would  be  the 
least  sure.  When  the  great  industrial 
country  with  a  swarming  population  of 
artisans  has  only  three  months'  rations 
in  itself,  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
danger  of  famine  would  seem  to  be  the 
cultivation  of  peace. 

III.  Imperial  Federation,  tho  looming, 
is  rather  in  the  background  at  present ; 
but  Protection  leads  up  to  the  Zollverein 
and  a  Zollverein  leads  up  to  an  Imperial 
Federation.  The  edifice  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  and  glory  is  to  be  crowned 
by  the  union  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Empire  in  ''  one  free  nation."  The  phrase 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  about  six-sevenths  are 
Hindoos  or  other  colored  people,  who, 
instead  of  being  free,  are  held  in  political 
bondage,  and  if  they  struck  for  freedom 
would  run  a  risk  of  being  blown  away 
from  guns.  Australia  by  her  alien  laws 
excludes  all  the  colored  subjects  of  His 
Royal  and  Imperial  Majesty  from  her 
shores,  and  she  gives  notice  to  the  British 
Postmaster-General  that  no  ship  having 
Lascars  among  its  crew  can  be  allowed 
to  carry  Australian  mails,  tho  the  Lascars 
have  long  been  employed  in  the  British 
mercantile  marine.  For  many  years  a 
party  of  enthusiasts  has  been  preaching- 
Imperial  Federation,  and  sometimes  say- 
ing pretty  sharp  things  of  those  who 
failed  to  be  fired  by  the  idea.  But  as  yet 
no  definite  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation 
has  been  propounded.    We  have  been  al- 


ways told  that  we  must  propagate  the 
sentiment  without  calling  for  a  cut  and 
dried  plan.  Cut  and  dried  or  not,  a  work- 
ing plan  there  must  l)e  before  the  Im- 
perial Federationist  can  get  to  work.  In 
what  assembly  or  council  is  the  supreme 
power  of  this  vast  and  motley  Confedera- 
tion to  be  vested?  What  are  the  limits 
of  that  power  to  be?  What  relation  is 
the  Federal  Government  to  bear  to  the 
British  Parliament,  to  the  ])ritish  Crown 
and  to  the  British  Foreign  Office?  How 
are  its  edicts  and  re(|uisitions  to  be  en- 
forced? What  is  to  be  done  with  India 
and  the  other  dependencies?  It  seems 
idle  to  talk  about  Imperial  Federation 
without  definite  proposals  on  these 
points.  In  the  meantime  events  are  tend- 
ing" in  the  very  opposite  direction.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Privy  Council 
has  been  pared  down  in  Canada  and  still 
more  in  Australia.  Australian  Federa- 
tion itself  is  a  decided  step  toward  the 
erection  of  that  group  of  colonies  into  a 
separate  nation.  A  confederation  of  con- 
federations would  be  a  complex  political 
machine. 

What  is  the  supposed  use  of  this  mon- 
ster aggregation  of  States  scattered  over 
the  whole  globe,  differing  as  they  certain- 
ly do,  somewhat  in  the  general  character 
of  the  people  and  ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  each  other's  opinions,  wishes  and 
concerns?  In  what  respect  would  such 
an  aggregation  be  better  than  the  free 
development  of  each  community  on  its 
own  lines,  with  such  bonds  of  natural 
union  as  race,  language  and  similarity  of 
institutions  may  preserve?  What  is  the 
charm  of  Megalomania?  If  the  general 
interest  of  humanity  is  the  object  in  view, 
history  seems  to  say  that  it  is  better 
served  by  independent  progress,  emulous 
variety  and  mutual  stimulus  than  by  the 
bloated  bulk  which  seemed  greatness  to 
Ghengis  Khan  or  Tinuir.  We  are  told 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Confederation 
would  by  its  irresistible  might  impose 
peace  upon  the  world.  It  would  surely  be 
more  likely,  by  exciting  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  all  other  nations,  to  lead  them 
to  form  a  counter-combination  for  the 
assertion  of  their  independence  and  thus 
in  the  end  to  stir  the  world  to  war.  In 
fact,  even  the  commercial  part  of  the  Im- 
perialist policy  is  already,  by  its  aggres- 
sive aspect,  breeding  bad  blood  in  many 
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quarters ;  all  the  more  since  its  author, 
unlike  the  staid  and  responsible  states- 
men who  have  generally  ruled  England, 
is  given  to  sallies  of  a  very  lively  kind — 
comparing  the  Czar  to  a  person  to  sup 
with  whom  you  need  a  long  spoon ;  telling- 
France  that  he  will  mend  her  manners, 
and  taunting  Germany  on  the  brutality  of 
her  soldiers. 

The  other  day  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
whose  long  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  beneficence,  was  running  for 
Parliament.  He  had  opposed  the  South 
African  War,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
nounced him  to  the  constituency  as  a  man 
"  who  had  invariably  been  a  friend  to  his 
country's  enemies."  The  response  of  the 
electors  was  the  return  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  by  a  large  majority,  tho  his  op- 
ponent was  a  local  magnate  of  great 
wealth  who  had  assiduously  nursed  the 
constituency.  This  showed  that  the  wave 
of  war  passion  on  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  floated  high  was  beginning  to 
subside,  and  that  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 


elements  must  be  made.  What  is  likely 
to  be  the  result  those  who  are  on  the  spot 
alone  can  tell.  It  would  appear  that  the 
distractions  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
been  healed  by  the  crisis.  They  never 
have  been  so  great  among  the  party  in 
the  country  at  large  as  among  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  Some  of  the 
Unionists,  among  them  probably  both  the 
late  and  the  present  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, are  Liberals  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade.  Lord  Rosebery,  a  careful  ob- 
server of  opinion,  has  qualified  his  saying 
that  free  trade  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Nor  does  it  seem 
that  the  labor  party  has  swallowed  the 
bait  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  which  in  truth 
was  hardly  artful  enough  to  disguise  the 
hook.  Not  a  little  must  depend  upon  the 
Irish,  whose  course  it  is  always  difficult 
to  foresee.  A  number  of  rumors  are 
cabled,  very  diverse  in  themselves,  but 
all  agreeing  in  this,  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  playing  his  own  game. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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The    Mosely    Commission 

By   Alfred   Mosely 


FIRST,  with  regard  to  myself — since 
The  Independent  has  been  kind 
enough  to  request  of  me  an  auto- 
biographical note — I  may  say  that  I  was 
born  in  Bristol  in  1855.  and  before  I 
was  twenty  went  to  South  Africa,  where 
for  thirty  years  I  was  interested  in  min- 
ing, principally  for  diamonds,  while  for 
the^  last  three  years,  after  retiring  from 
active  business,  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  public  work. 

What  led  me  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
United  States  with  the  English  trade 
union  secretaries  was  the  knowledge  I 
had  gained  in  South  Africa  of  American 
mining  methods,  and,  later,  during  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  of  the  general 
mode  of  managing  large  industrial  and 
commercial  affairs  there.  In  these  re- 
spects I  became  convinced  the  new  was 
ahead  of  the  old  country.    Things  in  the 


United    States    were   progressing    at    a 
speed  we  English  failed  to  realize. 

After  a  preliminary  tour  in  the  United 
States  I  came  back  to  England,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  trade  union- 
ists, issued  invitations  to  twenty-four 
representatives  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries, and  was  accompanied  to  America 
by  twenty-three.  We  were  busy  indeed 
for  six  weeks,  traveling  long  distances 
over  the  country,  visiting  Niagara,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Chicago,  Dayton,  Pitts- 
burg, Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  as  one  party,  while  individual 
members  also  took  trips  to  other  points. 
I  am  deeply  gratified  in  saying  that 
everywhere  every  one  gave  us  the  warm- 
est welcome,  all  whom  we  met  were  in- 
terested in  our  mission,  and  every 
opportunity  was  given  us  for  our  in- 
vestigations,      Oiir    delegates    returned 
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home  brimful  of  information.  The  chief 
results  of  their  observations  were  pub- 
lished in  April  in  the  ''  Reports  of  the 
Mosely  Industrial  Commission,"  which, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  been  received 
with  general  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
As  to  my  own  impressions  of  indus- 
try in  America,  beginning-  at  the  start- 
ing point  of  production,  I  think  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  largcr 
than  any  one  can  appreciate  who  has  not 
been  in  that  country.  Its  natural  posi- 
tion is  to  manufacture,  not  only  for 
itself,  but  largely  for  the  world.  For- 
merly it  was  by  the  force  of  events  kept 
at  the  agricultural 
stage,  but  within 
com  paratively  the 
last  few  years  it  has 
moved  forward  to 
the  industrial.  Amer- 
ica is  now  a  great 
manufacturing  coun- 
try. It  has  factories 
with  great  output, 
machinery  that  is 
wonderful,  and 
methods  that  are  but 
little  short  of  marvel- 
ous. Its  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  rail 
and  water  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  the 
average  in  Europe. 

A  very  striking 
feature  of  the  typical 
American  manufac- 
tory is  its  equipment. 
The  latest  machinery,  with  the  highest 
capacity  as  to  product,  is  to  be  found  in 
it  usually.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  greater  speed  and  conse- 
(|uently  a  greater  product  can  be  obtained 
through  a  new  machine,  the  old  one  is 
sent  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  to  administration  and 
also  to  organization.  Direct  results 
through  the  simplest  means  are  constant- 
ly the  aim.  The  trusts,  or  large  corpo- 
rations, are  capable  of  great  economies 
in  operating  expenses.  They  can  over- 
come unnecessary  competition  and  install 
up  to  date  machinery  on  a  large  scale. 
If  my  observation  is  correct  they  do  not 
lead  in  the  reduction  of  wages,  and,  in 
fact,  they  can  afford  to  pay  better  wages 
than  small  manufacturers  who  lack  capi- 
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tal  and  cannot  command  improved 
methods  and  machinery.  I  may  also  say 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  welfare 
of  the  workmen  and  workwomen  was 
more  systematically  looked  after  in  very 
large  concerns  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 
Sanitation  being  a  matter  somewhat 
apart  from  mere  business,  it  is  but  natu- 
ral that,  both  through  the  demands  of 
the  wage  earners  and  the  self-interest  of 
the  capitalists,  the  companies  employing 
thousands  of  hands  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  it  than  those  employing  only 
a  few,  tho,  it  is  true,  in  the  latter  case 
its  need  might  not  be  so  obvious.  The 
tendency  of  the  age 
is  toward  corpora- 
tions. 

This  leads  me  to 
observe  that  I  believe 
i  n  the  organization 
of  labor  just  as  I  do 
i  n  the  organization 
of  capital.  I  am  in 
favor  of  unions.  A 
man  should  have  a 
perfect  right  to  join 
a  union.  At  the  same 
time  I  hold  that  the 
free  workman  has  an 
equal  right  to  sell  his 
labor  without  inter- 
ference. But  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of 
manufacturers,  indi- 
vidually and  collect- 
ively, to  deal  with 
the  well  organized 
labor,  which  makes  certain  definite 
demands,  rather  than  with  formless 
crowds  who  do  not  know  what  they 
want  and  cannot  pull  together.  In 
England  labor  did  not  receive  its  fair 
share  of  production  until  the  trade  unions 
grew  strong  enough,  not  only  to  ask 
for  it,  but  to  command  the  labor  market 
sufficiently  well  to  compel  attention  to 
their  demands. 

In  America  a  characteristic  of  indus- 
trial life  which  appealed  to  the  members 
of  our  commission  as  well  as  myself 
was  a  unity  of  feeling  participated  in 
by  employer  and  employee  as  elements 
in  production.  The  two  sides  became 
one  while  at  work.  The  men  shared  in 
the  spirit  of  invention  and  energy.  The 
heads  of  a  factory  were  glad  to  receive 
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suggestions  from  the  men.  They  had 
faith  in  the  brains  of  the  man  at  the 
machine.  In  England,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  workmen  are  usually  held  off,  are 
'•  kept  at  their  distance."  The  employer 
desires  to  be  master,  an  attitude  more 
conducive  to  his  dignity,  perhaps,  than 
creditable  to  his  discernment.  If  we 
observed  correctly,  we  also  perceived  a 
spirit  of  greater  fairness  on  the  part  of 
employers  toward  the  workers.  Greater 
speed  or  skill,  or  any  improvement,  is 
commonly  rewarded  with  higher  wages. 
But  the'  British  workman,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  fears  that  if  he  increases  his 
production  the  result  to  him  will  be  sim- 
ply the  same  wages.  Hence  he  misses 
one  incentive  that  may  spur  on  his 
American  fellow  craftsman. 

Of  course,  the  very  greatest  difference 
between  the  worker  in  America  and  the 
one  in  England  while  at  work  is  that 
while  in  America  the  mechanic  is  almost 
invariably  in  some  manner  a  machine 
attendant,  in  England  he  is  so  to  a  much 
less  degree,  tho  Great  Britain  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nations  employing  ma- 
chinery. 

Primary  education  gives  all  the  Amer- 
ican youth  an  advantage.  The  common 
schools  elicited  from  our  delegates  the 
warmest  praise.  The  principle  of  non- 
intervention with  one's  religious  belief 
could  but  be  commended.  In  the  work- 
shop a  boy  from  a  grammar  school  must 
inevitably  advance  more  rapidly  than 
one  who  In.rdlv  knows  his  letters. 

In  view  of  all  the  advantages  I  have 
referred  to,  which  I  can  enumerate  with 
the  best  good  will  to  Americans  while 
not  forgetting  the  strength  of  Great 
Britain  in  certain  other  directions,  Eu- 
ropeans  must    soon   ])ecome   aware   that 


America  is  soon  to  push  a  sharp  compe- 
tition into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
America,  Germany,  England,  together, 
will  dominate  these  markets.  Neither 
can  permit  either  of  the  other  two  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium  existing  between 
all  three  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Labor  and  capital  must  be  partners 
in  the  best  sense.  They  ought  to  be  at 
peace  with  each  other.  In  this  regard 
the  work  of  your  Civic  Federation  is  ex- 
cellent, bringing  together,  as  it  does,  the 
reasonable  elements  of  the  two  great 
active  factors  in  production.  I  think  that 
profit  sharing  in  some  form  must  finally 
come.  There  must  be  a  minimum  wage 
for  labor,  with  old  age  pensions,  inter- 
est on  capital,  a  fund  for  expansion, 
another  for  depreciation,  and  a  division 
of  the  balance  between  capital  and  labor. 
This  is  an  ideal,  but  it  is  possible  to 
attain  it,  in  the  course  of  time,  peace- 
ably. 

The  condition  of  the  masses  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  as  to  education,  housing, 
feeding,  clothing,  as  to  sobriety  and 
working  power,  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  masses  in  England.  Not  that  I  would 
cast  a  reproach  on  our  own  work  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  them  are  sober 
and  intelligent.  I  wish  them  advance- 
ment and  greater  happiness.  To  pro- 
mote their  well  being,  to  assist  English 
employers  to  a  true  idea  of  America's 
economic  progress,  and  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  amity  that  exist  between 
the  two  countries — these  have  been 
among  my  purposes  in  organizing  the 
Mosely  commission.  To  the  extent  that 
our  aims  have  been  attained,  an  extent 
which  I  believe  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing to  all  concerned.  I  rejoice  in  the  part 
I  took  in  the  achievement. 

London,  England. 


The  Remarkable   French   Excavations   in  Greece 


By  Clifton   Harby   Levy 


THE    most    complete    work    of    ex- 
cavation liillierto  attempted  has 
lately    been    completed    by    the 
French  Government  at  Delphi.     It  was 


conducted  under  the  direction  of 
M.Theophile  l:Iomolle,the  head  of 
the  French  School  of  Greek  Studies  at 
Athens.  It  is  reported  that  millions  of 
francs  have  been  expended  not  only 
for  the  actual  work  of  excavation,  but 
to  pay  villaj^ers  whose  homes  were  lo- 
cated over  the  ruins  to  be  excavated, 
and  remove  their  houses  bodily  to 
other  sites.  The  privilege  of  excavat- 
ing there  was  first  offered  to  the  Amer- 
ican School,  but  was  declined  for  lack 
of  funds. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1892,  and  com- 
pleted in  1901.  Five  exhaustive  vol- 
umes are  to  appear  covering  all  the  de- 
tails of  architecture,  art  and  epigraphy. 
The  first  section  of  the  volume  on 
architecture  has  just  appeared,  and 
from  it  the  beautiful  illustrations  ac- 
companying  this   article    are    taken;    at 


least  five  years  more  will  be  recpiired 
to  complete  the  work. 

Here  M.  Homolle  has  given  the  plans 
and  reconstructions  of  the  entire  town 
of  Delphi  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  be 
unproduceal)le  in  these  pages,  but  his 
reconstructions  of  some  of  the  grace- 
ful columns  and  separate  structures 
are  presented  here  from  his  own  pic- 
tures. These  are  based  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  this  expedition  has  beej> 
so  fortunate  as  to  find,  and  may.  be  re- 
lied upon  as  the  reproductions  of  these 
ancient  structures  as  exactly  as  it  is 
possible  for  modern  archeology  to  re- 
build them. 

The  story  goes  that  in  most  ancient 
days  the  God  of  the  Sun  had  decided 
that  he  required  a  new  shrine,  and  he 
felt  it  necessary  not  only  to  select  a 
site,  but  to  provide  priests  as  well.  See- 
ing a  ship  filled  with  Cretans,  he  de- 
cided that  he  had  found  the  priests,  so 
forthwith  he  changes  himself  into  a 
dolphin  and  in  playful  plunges  almost 
swamps  the  ship.  Then,  summoning  a 
strong  wind  to  his  aid, 
he  drives  the  ship  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
There,  assuming  his 
usual  form  of  a  hand- 
s  o  m  e  young  man,  he 
bids  the  trembling  mariners  to  land. 
Harp  in  hand  Apollo  leads  the  dance 
up  the  slope  of  Parnassus  to  "  Rocky 
Pvtho,"  while  all  join  in  the  lo-Paean. 
Here  the  god  points  out  sites  for  the 
temple  and  oracle,  and  bids  the  Cretans 
worship  him  as  Apollo  Delphinios,  be- 
cause he  had  first  appeared  to  them  as 
a  dolphin.  But  the  immigrants  saw  lit- 
tle to  tempt  them  in  the  rocky  hillside, 
and  asked  how  they  were  to  live  with 
"  neither  cow,  wine,  vine  nor  pastur- 
age," and  Apollo  was  forced  to  quiet 
them  by  saying: 

"  Ye  silly  mortals  who  look  only  for 
toil  and  privation,  know  that  an  easier 
lot  is  yours.  Ye  shall  live  bv  the  cattle 
which  crowds  of  pious  visitors  will 
bring  to  the  temple ;  ye  shall  need  only 
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the  knife  to  be   constantly   ready   for  vice  of  the  oracle  was  based   upon  a 

sacrifice.     Your  duty  will  be  to  guard  knowledge  of  conditions   and   circum- 

my  temple  and  to  officiate  as  ministers  stances  of  which  the  ordinary  individual 

at  my  feasts ;  but   if  ye  be  guilty   of  could  not  well  be  cognizant.    It  is  true 

wrong  or  insolence,  either  by  word  or  that  the  priestess  from  her  tripod  raved 

deed,   ye   shall    become   the   slaves   of  under    the    influence    of    the    escaping 

other  men  and  shall  remain  so  forever,  gases,  and  that  the  priests  interpreted 

Take  heed  of  the  word  and  the  warn-  her  ravings  to  the  devotee  who  came 

ing."  to  consult  her ;  but  these  interpretations 

While  this  legend  points  to  the  very  could  not  fail  to  be  largely  dependent 
early  foundation  of  Delphi  and  its  upon  the  information  gathered  by  the 
oracle,  most  scholars  agree  that  its  ac-  various  citizens  of  Delphi.  There  were 
tual  devotion  to  some  sacred  purpose  two  classes  in  this  oracular  city,  the 
goes  back  to  earliest  days,  and  even  to  Aristeis,  or  the  nobility  directly  con- 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  Greece  be-  nected  with  the  temple  as  gentlemen- 
fore  the  Greek  people.  in-service    to    the    priest ;    and    beside 

An  aboriginal  cult  is  more  than  sug-  them  were  the  Hosioi,  a  second  class 

gested  by  the  legend  of  the  conflict  be-  of    what    has    been    called    lay-elders, 

tween  Apollo  and  the  Python  located  at  whose  office  it  doubtless  was  to  mingle 

this    spot.      The    story    has    it    that    the  with  the  people  coming  to  the  shrine 

peculiar    quality   of   the   atmosphere    of  and  gather  all  possible  information  for 

Delphi  was  discovered  by  a  goat-herd  the  use  of  priests  and  priestess, 

who  noticed  that  when  his  goats  passed  It  was  as  a  great  newsgatherer  that 


certain  fissures  in  the  earth  they  acted 
peculiarly ;  leaping  as  if  inspired 
by  some  demon  or  some  god.  When 
h  e  himself  approached  these 
cracks  in  the  earth  a  similar  ef- 
fect was  felt,  and  the  gases  which 
escaped  here  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  afifected  his  brain  as  they 
had  those  of  the  goats ;  but  in- 
stead of  leaping  in  the  air  the  goat- 
herd leaped  to  conclusions  and  be- 
gan to  prophesy;  hence  the  dis- 
covery of  that  wonderful  medium 
which  was  to  inspire  the  priestess 
of  Delphi  as  she  sat  upon  her  tri- 
pod. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.  C.  the 
first  Hellenic  colonies  established 
at  Sicily  and   Italy  were  planted 
by  its  mandate,  showing 
that  so  early  as  this  its 
voice  was  heeded  bv  those 
who  wished  to  undertake 
great  enterprises. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
of  the  oracle  as  merely 
the  center  of  prophecy. 
It  was  much  more  than 
this,  for  while  the  Greeks 
did  consult  the  oracle 
with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  probable  success 
or  failure  of  a  contem- 
plated   project,    the    ad- 


Coluran  of  the   Naxians 
(Restoration) 


the  oracle  was  most  effective :  for  as  it 
was  consulted  by  citizens  of  all  ranks 
from  every  State  in  Greece  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  as- 
certain exactly  what  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  by  combining 
all  this  information  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  the  proper  con- 
clusions as  to  what  political  ad- 
vice was  to  be  given  to  those  who 
wished  to  search  the  oracle. 

The  oracle  was  also  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  Grecian  State ; 
for  in  that  day  when  banking  sys- 
tems  were    in    their   infancy   the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  became  the 
depository   of   the   wealth   of  the 
nation.     We  are  told  that  the  va- 
rious  States  of   Greece   used   the 
temple  of  Delphi  as  the  national 
sanctuary ;   and   M.   Ho- 
molle  has  found  the  very 
treasuries  erected  within 
the    temple-confines    by 
some  of  the  Greek  States. 
They  expended  a  wealth 
of  esthetic  taste  upon  the 
exterior   of   these   treas- 
uries, which  have  the  ap- 
pearance    of     miniature 
temples ;  and  here  it  was 
that   the   Athenians   and 
the   Cnidians   and   other 
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Treasury  of  the  Cnidiaus,  Side  View  (Uostoration) 


Grecians  deposited  the  sinews  of  war 
in  time  of  peace. 

The  primitive  temple  grew  up  in  a 
rather  disorderly  way  enriched  by  the 
offerings  of  generations  until  it  became 
a  wonderful  structure ;  but  when  in  548 
B.  C.  it  was  burned  by  accident,  this 
seeming  disaster  led  to  its  reconstruc- 
tion on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  All 
Greece  was  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  what 
was  then  considered  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense, some  three  hundred  talents.  The 
Alcmaeonidae  were  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  in 
their  piety  they  far  outran  the  simple 
requirements  of  their  contract,  con- 
structing the  fagade  of  the  temple  of  the 
finest  Parian  marble.  It  was  not  fin- 
ished until  thirty-six  years  after  its  de- 
struction ;  but  then  it  was  the  marvel  of 
all  lands  and  the  monarchs  of  many 
countries  sent  glorious  gifts  to  Apollo  of 
the  Delphians  that  they  might  gather 
wisdom  from  his  priestess. 

Croesus,  famous  in  all  times  for  his 
wealth,  showered  ingots  of  gold  and 
statues  of  the  same  precious  metal  upon 
this  oracle  after  offering  what  was  ac- 
tually a  silly  test  because  it  was  easy 
enough  for  the  agents  of  the  priests  to 


find  out  how  the  thing  had  been  ar- 
ranged without  any  special  divine  in- 
spiration. 

The  location  of  the  town  and  tem- 
ple was  a  most  peculiar  one  upon  the 
rocky  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Under  an 
overhanging  cliff  stood  the  temple. 
Without,  the  Doric  art  had  play.  With- 
in, Ionian  taste  showed  its  power,  and 
on  all  sides  were  sculptures  from  the 
hands  of  Greece's  most  gifted  sons.  He 
who  would  see  Latona,  Diana,  Apollo 
and  the  Setting  Sun,  Dionysus  and  the 
Thyiades  as  conceived  by  the  choicest 
Grecian  mind  had  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Delphi  to  see  them  in  their  glory. 
Here  were  the  trophies  of  peace  and  of 
war,  the  gilded  shields  hung  as  votive 
offerings  by  the  Athenians  who  had 
captured  them  at  Marathon ;  and  here, 
too,  were  the  shields  captured  by  the 
Aetolians  from  the  Gauls.  The  met- 
opes of  the  temple  represented  Her- 
cules slaying  the  Lernean  Hydra,  Bel- 
Icrophon  and  the  Chimera,  Pallas  and 
Enceladus  and  Dionysus  and  the 
Giants.  The  wisdom  of  the  greatest 
sages  of  Greece  was  inscribed  upon  the 
pronaos  ;  and  in  the  subterranean  apart- 
ment called  the  cella  was  the  sacred 
hearth  with  the  perpetual  fire,  and  that 
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wonderful  omphalos,  or 
navel-stone,  which  to 
the  Greeks  symbolized 
the  center  of  the  earth. 
In  the  adytum  stood  the 
sacred  tripod  upon  which 
the  priestess  sat  while 
prophesying,  inspired  by 
the  vapor  which  as- 
cended from  a  subter- 
ranean chamber.  The 
public  hall,  or  lesche, 
was  adorned  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Poly- 
gnotus ;  while  in  the  the- 
ater the  famed  musical 
contests  took  place  to- 
gether with  some  of  the 
Pythian  games.  Here, 
too,  was  the  stadium 
where  chariot-races,  cel- 
ebrated in  song  and 
story,  were  held ;  and 
here,  too,  was  the  Pylsea, 
the  assembly  hall  in 
which  the  great  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council  held  its 
meetings  pregnant  with 
the  fate  of  Grecian 
States.  This  might  have 
been  called  the  Great  Na- 
tional Arbitration  Com- 
mittee of  Greece. 

It  must  not  bethought, 
however,  that  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  aKvays  re- 
mained irreproachable 
and  unimpeachable. 

While  at  first  it  seemed 
to  work  with  a  sole  and 
unprejudiced  purpose  of 
revealing  the  truth  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  as- 
certained, in  the  course  of 
time  it  became  more  or 
less  corrupt;  and  its 
priests  were  influenced 
by  gilded  messengers  to 
proclaim  the  will  of  the 
briber.  Kleisthenes  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  the 
oracle  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  in  course  of 
time  the  errors  of  the 
priests  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  this  most 
potent    Grecian    institu- 
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Colunm  of  tlie  Dancor« 
(Uestoration) 


tion.  Affrighted  by  the 
approach  of  world-con- 
quering Xerxes,  the  ora- 
cle foresaw  the  downfall 
of  Greece ;  and  when  the 
"  wooden  wall  "  of  the 
Athenians  withstood  the 
attack  of  the  approach- 
ing foe  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Salamis  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Greeks 
sounded  the  knell  of 
Apollo's  mouthpiece. 

Thenceforward  Delphi 
became  the  point  of  at- 
tack for  many  factions, 
and  its  treasures  were 
the  spoils  of  first  this, 
then  that  dominant  lead- 
er. Philomes  did  not 
hesitate  after  his  attack 
on  the  town  to  help  him- 
self liberally  to  the  treas- 
ures of  the  sanctuary ; 
Onomarchus  and  Phayl- 
lus  followed  his  bad  ex- 
ample, and  it  is  related 
that  they  found  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Sun-God 
no  less  than  117  ingots  of 
pure  gold  weighing  two 
talents  each  together 
with  360  gold  goblets,  a 
female  statue  in  gold, 
three  cubits  high,  and  a 
lion  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  priests  were 
glad  to  point  to  the 
speedy  destruction  of 
these  despoilers  of  the 
sanctuary  when  one  was 
stricken  by  lightning 
and  the  others  fell  in  bat- 
tle. 

From  this  time  for- 
ward the  authority  of  the 
oracle  decreased  from 
age  to  age,  and  each  con- 
queror deemed  its  treas- 
ury a  proper  source  of 
revenue.  Sulla  ravaged 
the  sanctuary  in  his  day, 
and  it  is  said  that  Nero 
removed  no  less  than  500 
brazen  images  from  the 
halls  of  the  temple.   Con- 
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stantine  the  Great,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  faith,  filled  with  stones  the 
fissures  over  whieh  the  priestess  sat, 
that  this  agency  of  hell,  as  they  deemed 
it,  might  have  no  more  power.  But  he 
was  so  impressed  with  the  artistic  value 
of  the  tripods  and  the  statue  of  Apollo 
that  he  transferred  them  bodily  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  discoveries  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment are  only  suggested  by  the  pic- 
tures presented  in  the  first  part  issued. 
The  restoration  of  the  treasuries  of  the 
Athenians  and  Cnidians  are  in  them- 
selves no  mean  additions  to  our  knowl- 


edge of  Greek  art.  The  coUnnn  of  the 
Naxians  surmounted  by  the  beautiful 
Greek  sphinx  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
graceful  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  the  suggestion  of  foreign  influence 
in  the  sphinx  is  marked.  The  column 
of  the  Dancers  is  absolutely  new,  rep- 
resenting a  style  of  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  had  any  specimen  upon  Greek 
soil.  The  construction  of  the  column 
itself  is  most  original,  while  the  dan- 
cing figures  at  the  top  are  as  g-raceful 
specimens  of  Grecian  art  as  any  we 
have  seen. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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The    Mother    of    the    Violets 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

Author  of  "Children  of  thk  Mist,"  "The  Good  Red  Eakth,"  Ere, 


IN  smiling  Provence,  the  land  of  the 
vine  and  olive,  the  cradle  of  the  old 
troubadours,  dwelt  Josette  Gau- 
dron  and  her  brother  Oscar.  Their 
father  was  dead,  and  the  man  and 
woman  lived  in  a  cottage  with  their 
mother  upon  the  plain  that  extends  be- 
tween Hyeres  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Josette,  like  most  of  the  women  of 
that  rural  district,  toiled  in  the  fields  of 
flowers ;  but  constant  stooping  had  not 
yet  rounded  her  shoulders  or  spoilt  her 
young,  straight  figure.  She  was  dark 
and  pale,  with  a  deep  bosom  and  power- 
ful frame.  Her  eyes  forever  laughed ; 
her  pretty  mouth  was  always  ready  to 
break  into  a  smile.  Then  a  dimple  that 
distracted  men  appeared  upon  Josette's 
left  cheek.  Two  lads  had  made  a  wager 
to  kiss  it ;  and  one  had  succeeded  be- 
fore he  felt  the  weight  of  Josette's 
strong  arm  and  laughed  at  her  stinging 
blow  on  his  face;  but  the  other — poor 
little  Georges  Cochet — was  not  quick 
enough.  His  attempted  endearment 
failed,  and  the  girl  had  thrown  him 
bodily  into  a  mud-dyke,  from  which  he 
came  up  half  drowned  in  ordure  to  the 
delight  of  a  row  of  voilet-pickers. 

Josette's  life  was  occupied  with  love 


and  flowers.  She  might  have  married 
any  lad  in  Hyeres.  Good  boys,  steady 
boys,  young  boys,  promising  boys,  and 
old  boys  who  owned  their  own  vines 
and  houses  were  quite  ready  to  wed 
her;  but  she  hesitated  and  chose  for  the 
present  to  labor  in  the  flower-gardens. 
Now  she  toiled  among  the  fragrant 
freesias,  now  she  worked  in  the  narcissus 
beds;  now,  one  in  a  line  of  plodding 
women  with  bent  backs,  she  crept  over 
a  violet  field.  A  row  of  drab  figures, 
their  great  straw  hats  tied  on  with 
bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  would 
start  at  one  end  of  the  violets  and  pass 
slowly  over  their  purple,  like  mighty 
locusts  that  devoured  every  blossom. 
Behind  them  all  was  green,  and  not  a 
bud  remained  to  show  color;  before 
them  the  purple  glowed  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  and  each  light  breeze  that  dal- 
lied there  came  to  the  nostril  soaked 
with  sweetness. 

"  It  is  the  best  work  of  all,"  said 
Josette.  "  One  forgets  one's  back  when 
one  breathes  the  violets." 

Her  brother  Oscar  worked  in  the 
salt  pans,  where  they  stretch  between 
the  peninsulas  that  join  Presqu'ile  de 
Giens  to  the  mainland.     One  arm  is  a 
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wind-blown  beach  of  sand,  shell  and 
scrub  three  miles  long,  and  upon  the 
other  lies  a  pine  forest  and  runs  the 
road  to  Giens.  Within  these  arms  a 
strange  industry  flourishes,  for  hither 
comes  the  Mediterranean — saltest  of 
seas — to  flood  many  acres  of  ground, 
and  when  the  summer  suns  have 
scorched  up  this  water,  a  mile  of  glit- 
tering brine  is  spread  upon  the  pans. 
Then  men  trudge  the  tables  salantes, 
l)ushing  before  them  wooden  scoops  or 
scrapers,  and  so  the  annual  deposit  is 
collected,  to  be  presently  cleansed  and 
])urified  of  the  other  chemical  ingre- 
dients left  behind  them  by  the  van- 
ished waters. 

Along  the  road  to  Giens  may  be  ob- 
served a  row  of  little  erections  under 
red  tiles.  They  stand  upon  a  ridge 
above  the  salt  pans  and  at  first  sight 
are  taken  for  cottages  or  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  larger  saline  fac- 
tory near  them ;  but  in  reality  these 
square  dots,  spread  here  in  a  long  row 
above  the  shining  water,  are  salt- 
stacks  ;  and,  as  husbandmen  at  home 
build  a  rick  of  hay  and  thatch  it  with 
straw,  so  here  the  annual  harvest  of  the 
salt  pans  is  stored  in  solid  masses  of 
some  hundreds  of  tons,  then  carefully 
tiled  against  the  weather  until  it  shall 
be  required. 

There  came  a  spring  day  when 
Josette  went  to  gather  sticks  in  the 
Avenue  Victoria.  They  were  lopping 
the  plane  trees  there,  and  men  stood  up 
among  the  naked  branches  and  shouted 
and  sawed  away  at  the  boughs  of  the 
trees,  while  below  other  men  and 
women  and  children,  with  chatter  and 
laughter  and  buzz  of  business,  broke  up 
the  wood  into  bundles  and  carried  it 
away  on  their  backs  or  in  hand  barrows. 
The  road  was  covered  with  a  sort  of 
tawny  fur,  where  a  million  seed-balls  of 
the  planes  were  trampled  under  foot ; 
and  smoke  stung  the  eyes,  for  at  every 
few  paces  fires  smoldered  along  the 
roadway  and  slowly  consumed  the 
debris  from  the  trees.  Great  piles  of 
l)rown  fruit  and  broken  twigs  burnt 
slowly  into  gray  ashes,  and  around  the 
ruddy  glow  of  them  there  danced  and 
shouted  many  children — the  boys  in 
black  blouses  and  the  little  girls  gay 
w^ith  bright  plaids  of  the  sort  that  the 
Var  peasants  love. 


"  Louis,"  said  Josette  to  a  tall  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  assisting  her, 
''  help  my  faggot  to  my  shoulder.  I 
can  carry  no  more." 

She  had  built  a  truss  of  small  wood 
that  might  have  well  wearied  a  man  to 
carry,  and  Louis  Bonnebault  thought 
so,  too. 

"  'Tis  beyond  your  strength,  Made- 
moiselle Gaudron,"  he  said. 

"  Bah !  Look  at  my  arms.  For  that 
matter  you  have  felt  their  weight  your- 
self." 

The  man  laughed.  He  it  was  who 
had  kissed  Josette  and  won  his  wager 
at  the  expense  of  a  blow  upon  his  cheek. 
Young  Bonnebault  was  the  friend,  and 
perhaps  the  only  friend,  of  Josette's 
l3rother  Oscar.  They  worked  together 
at  the  salt  pans.  Despite  the  affair  of 
the  kiss,  Josette  liked  Louis  well 
enough  and,  idle  good-for-nothing  tho 
he  was,  she  seemed  more  disposed  to 
take  him  for  a  husband  than  any  better 
man.  This  whim  none  understood  save 
upon  the  general  principle  that  women 
are  past  understanding;  for  Bonnebault 
had  nothing  in  his  favor  but  a  pleasant 
face  and  a  good  temper.  He  was  poor ; 
his  hut  at  Giens  was  little  better  than  a 
dog  kennel ;  he  drank ;  he  wasted  his 
time;  he  failed  to  justify  his  existence 
upon  any  plane  whatsoever. 

"  But,"  said  Josette,  when  her  mother 
cited  these  objections  and  protested, 
''  tho  he  is  not  very  good  looking,  yet  I 
like  his  face  and  he  will  not  worry  me, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  seen 
that  I  could  give  myself  to  and  live 
with." 

Now  Louis  carried  her  sticks  and 
made  some  show  of  the  weight.  He 
bent  beneath  them  as  they  walked  away 
from  Hyeres  toward  the  Gaudron  cot- 
tage by  the  salt  pans  under  Costebelle ; 
and  as  he  walked  he  found  his  tongue. 

''  When  are  you  going  to  marry  me, 
Josette?" 

'*  You  have  never  asked  me  to.  Mon- 
sieur Bonnebault." 

"  Nonsense.  You  who  are  so  clever 
— you  know  better.  My  eyes  have 
asked  you  a  thousand  times.  The 
tongue  is  a  clumsy  member  in  such  a 
matter.  Words  are  brutal  things. 
Even  the  word  marry — what  a'  coarse 
lump  of  a  sound!  But  the  eyes — you 
know  very  well  what  mine  have  said 
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to  yours ;  and  for  that,  matter  I  know 
what  yours  answered  to  mine/' 

"  Tlien  why  ask  me  aj:;ain?" 

"  Because  the  eyes  that  said  '  yes  ' 
could  not  say  more.  There  arc  some 
things  that  even  eyes  cannot  say — 
stupid  things,  Hke  the  time  of  day.  If 
they  could,  then  dogs  would  talk  as 
well  as  men.  I  ask  '  zvhcn  are  you  going 
to  marry  me?'  Your  eyes  cannot  an- 
swer that.  They  cannot  tell  me  if  it  is 
April  or  May,  if  it  is  after  Easter  or 
later  on.     But  your  tongue  can." 

"  I  will  tell  my  mother," 

"  She  knows  it.  Else  she  would  not 
look  so  black  at  me  when  I  pass  the 
door  and  wish  her  *  good  morning.'  " 

"  I  must  think  a  great  deal,  Louis." 

**  Don't  think  too  much.  Never  think 
while  you  can  feel  your  blood  race 
along,  and  smell  violets  and  taste  wine, 
and  know  that  you  will  still  be  young 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  never  think. 
I  shall  begin  to  do  so  when  I  am  fifty- 
five — not  sooner.  Feeling  is  better  than 
thinking." 

''  If  you  don't  think,  you  may  feel 
more  than  you  like  to  feel — more  than 
it  is  good  to  feel.  Why  are  you  in  such 
a  hurry?  Marriage  and  sorrow  are 
often  one.  You  ought  to  love  me  too 
well  to  ask  me  to  share  your  little  hor- 
rid hut  on  Presqu'ile  de  Giens." 

''  And  you  ought  to  love  me  too  well 
to  care  whether  'tis  a  horrid  hut  or  a 
palace.  And  so  you  do.  But  why  I'm 
in  a  hurry  I'll  tell  you :  I've  got  the 
vacant  appointment  at  the  salt  pans. 
I  saw  Monsieur  Hubert,  the  overseer, 
and  he  gave  it  to  me.  He  knew  your 
father  and  respected  him  very  much. 
So  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  going 
to  marry  you,  his  heart  softened  and  I 
got  the  promotion." 

Josette  looked  very  grave. 

"  My  brother  had  counted  u]:)on 
that,"  she  said.  "  He  was  positive  that 
he  would  win  it." 

"  A  bon  chien  il  ne  vient  jamais  iin 
hon  OS.  You  know  that  a  good  bone 
doesn't  always  come  to  a  good  dog. 
Oscar  is  a  better  man  than  I  and 
fonder  of  work,  but  he  should  have 
been  sharper  and  seen  the  overseer  first. 
Now  I  have  Monsieur  Hubert's  word ; 
and  I  shall  get  more  money  and  take  a 
cottage  with  four  rooms." 


He  flung  down  his  load  at  a  lonely 
corner  of  the  pine  woods.  Then  he 
drew  her  to  himself  and  they  sat  down 
upon  the  faggot  together,  and  so  re- 
mained cuddled  very  close.  Often  their 
lips  met ;  often  her  head  fell  to  his 
shoulders,  and  she  rubbed  her  soft 
cheek  against  his  ear.  They  talked  of 
everlasting  happiness  in  the  house  with 
four  rooms ;  then  the  moon  lifted  up- 
ward, like  a  golden  lantern  above  the 
rim  of  the  sea;  and  a  lighthouse  flashed 
upon  Porqueralles — one  of  the  golden 
islands  of  Hyeres.  So,  seeing  that  the 
hour  grew  late,  Louis  Bonnebault 
shouldered  Josette's  firewood  again. 

They  tramped  together  onward,  and 
the  spring  flowers,  pouring  their  fra- 
grances upon  the  night,  scented  the  way. 
Here  a  palm  rustled  in  a  sleeping  nurs- 
ery ;  there  an  acacia  shone  wanly  out 
of  the  gloom ;  and  round  about  stretched 
acre  upon  acre  of  violets,  invisible  in 
the  darkness ;  of  anemones,  and  nar- 
cissi, and  pale  ghostly  stocks,  that  sent 
up  their  haunting  sweetness  into  the 
moonlight. 

At  her  door  Louis  put  down  Josette's 
bundle  of  wood,  hugged  her  again,  held 
her  round  bosom  so  tightly  to  his  that 
he  could  feel  her  heart  throb  under  it, 
and  then  vanished. 

II. 

Oscar  Gaudron  was  a  taciturn  and 
passionate  youth.  He  had  indeed  liked 
Louis  in  a  superior  fashion  ;  but  patron- 
age was  added  to  the  friendship,  and 
he  knew  himself  to  be  the  better  and 
more  trustworthy  man.  When,  there- 
fore, Bonnebault,  taking  a  very  unusual 
course,  forestalled  his  comrade,  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  the  overseer,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Josette,  won  the  vacant  post,  Oscar 
raged  against  his  friei..d,  and  such  af- 
fection as  he  had  professed  now  van- 
ished. 

He  had  learned  the  news  that  day, 
and  when  his  sister  sat  down  to  supper 
his  first  words  startled  her. 

"  Never  speak  with  that  villain  Louis 
Bonnebault  again.  He  has  robbed  me 
of  the  appointment.  He  has  stolen  it 
behind  my  back.  If  I  see  you  with  him 
any  more,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you 
both." 
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Josette,  full  of  her  own  great  news, 
stared,  swallowed  a  piece  of  bread  the 
wrong  way  and  choked.  When  she  re- 
covered, with  streaming  eyes  and  a 
queer  little  half  strangled  voice,  she  sat 
and  panted  and  thought  for  a  while; 
then  she  drank  some  red  wine  and  be- 
gan to  fight  her  own  battle. 

"  He  is  not  a  villain.  He  stole  noth- 
ing at  all.  He  asked  and  he  received. 
Had  you  asked  first  you  would  have 
received.  I  am  going  to  marry  him 
presently  and  live  in  a  house  with  four 
rooms." 

The  man's  eyes  grew  black  under  his 
brows.  He  swore  and  gesticulated  very 
violently. 

"  You  dare  to  say  this  to  me — fool 
that  you  are !  You,  that  might  marry 
Rameau,  or  Fleury,  or  old  daddy  Collin, 
who  is  worth  fifty  thousand  francs ! 
You  coarse-minded  girl,  that  would 
take  that  lazy,  drunken  mongrel  and 
share  his  kennel  with  him !  And  after 
this — this  that  he  has  done.  Then  you 
care  nothing  for  a  brother  who  has 
worked  for  you  all  your  life,  or  for  your 
mother,  or  for  your  father's  memory." 

"  It  was  my  father's  memory  that 
gave  the  appointment  to  Louis  Bonne- 
bault.  Monsieur  Hubert  knew  my 
father,  and  respected  and  honored  him. 
So  that  when  l-ouis  said  he  was  going 
to  marry  me — " 

''Never — never!  I'll  kill  you 
sooner ! " 

The  mother  interposed  and  Oscar, 
shaking  with  passion,  soon  left  the 
house. 

Once,  three  days  later,  he  asked 
Josette  if  she  had  changed  her  mind, 
and  when  she  answered  that  she  was 
going  to  marry  her  lover  at  Easter,  he 
left  her  and  never  spoke  to  her  again. 

They  still  shared  their  mother's 
house,  but  in  spite  of  her  entreaties 
deathly  silence  fell  between  the  sister 
and  brother,  and  neither  addressed  the 
other  any  more. 

A  night  came  when  Josette  and  Louis 
v^alkcd  together  and  talked  between 
kisses  of  the  time  to  come.  Their  cot- 
tage, with  four  rooms,  had  been  taken, 
and  in  his  spare  time  Honnebault  la- 
bored at  the  garden,  so  that  it  should 
smile  for  his  sweetheart  when  she  came 
to  dwell  there. 


*'  The  orange  trees  are  good,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  loquat  bears  twenty 
francs'  worth  of  fruit  each  year." 

Their  way  this  night  led  under  the 
pine  woods  that  lined  the  road  to  Giens ; 
for  Louis  had  left  his  belt  at  the  salt 
pans  and  wanted  to  recover  it. 

"  Your  brother  actually  spoke  to 
me,"  he  said.  "  He  heard  me  ask  for 
my  belt,  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
one  near  to  the  salt  blocks  we  are  just 
opening.  It  is  the  first  time  that  he 
has  spoken  to  me  since  you  told  him  we 
were  going  to  be  married." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Josette.  ''  I  thank 
God.  Perhaps  he  will  now  speak  to  me, 
too,  and  forgive  us,  and  even  come  to 
our  wedding." 

''  It  would  be  good.  Only  two  weeks 
now!  Can  he  recover  his  temper  in 
two  weeks  and  be  my  friend  again  ?  " 

Presently  Louis  left  the  girl  and  she 
sat  down  under  the  umbrella  pines  by 
the  wayside  to  wait  for  him  while  he 
crossed  into  the  works.  From  the  row 
of  the  salt  blocks  little  wooden  bridges 
extended  over  a  dyke  to  the  main  road. 
Carts  came  here  and  the  salt  in  sacks 
was  transferred  to  them  as  demand 
arose. 

Bonnebault  crossed  the  dyke  and 
soon  disappeared,  while  Josette  waited 
for  him.  Once,  moved  by  what  her 
lover  had  told  her,  she  knelt  and  prayed 
and  thanked  God  that  Oscar's  silence 
was  broken,  and  that  he  could  thus 
speak  a  kind  word,  where  he  had  so  bit- 
terly hated.  The  time  passed  and  she 
rose  and  walked  up  and  down.  From 
the  sea  beyond  the  pines  came  a  gentle 
murmur;  from  the  woods  the  night 
wind  floated,  laden  with  the  scent  of  the 
trees.  Under  foot  the  last  of  the  purple 
wind  flowers  faded  and  daisies  shone 
upward  from  the  soft  turf.  The  white 
road  stretched  south  and  north.  Two 
diligences  rattled  over  it,  and  a  dust 
cloud  hung  a  long  time  in  the  air  after 
they  had  passed  by. 

Weary  of  waiting,  Josette  at  last 
ventured  across  the  dyke  into  the  salt 
works.  The  blocks  shone  brilliantly  in 
the  moonlight  under  their  red  tiles,  and 
looked  like  whitwashed  cottages  lack- 
ing windows  or  doors.  She  passed 
several ;  then  stared  eastward,  where 
the    great   pans,    intersected    by    foot- 
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paths,  stretched  toward  the  other  arm 
of  Giens.  No  sight  of  Hving  thing  re- 
warded her.  Around  the  pans  there 
glimmered  streaks  and  splashes  of 
white  salt,  like  snow,  for  the  waters 
were  beginning  to  evaporate ;  but  the 
little  lakes  were  still  full  of  the  sea,  and 
a  gentle  wind  set  them  rippling  and  re- 
flecting the  moonlight  in  a  thousand 
wavelets.  From  a  marsh  beyond  the 
frogs  croaked,  and  far  away  the  light  on 
Porqueralles  flashed  and  reminded  her 
of  the  hour  when  first  she  kissed  Louis 
Bonnebault. 

Him  she  could  not  see. 

She  walked  along  the  blocks  until 
she  reached  one  wdicre  the  men  had 
been  working  that  day.  Half  the  mass 
was  already  removed  and  the  tiles  taken 
off  and  packed  neatly  upon  the  ground. 
The  salt  lay  in  a  glittering  mound 
twelve  feet  high,  and  the  moonlight 
striking  upon  it  set  the  crystals  aflame. 
Like  gems  they  twinkled  until  the  heap 
seemed  to  throb  and  palpitate.  Once 
or  twice  a  tiny  avalanche  took  place 
in  the  shelving  sides  as  the  wind 
touched  them.  Then  the  heap  slipped 
a  little,  and  a  rain  of  jewels  slid  down 
its  pale  bosom  and  a  puff  of  salt  dust 
rose  upon  the  air. 

Josette  saw  no  sign  of  Louis ;  but 
suddenly  her  heart  jumped  and  she  felt 
a  thrill  of  fear,  for  black  on  the  pure 
salt  lay  a  thing  like  a  snake ;  and  she 
picked  it  up  and  knew  that  it  was  the 
belt  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  an  hour 
before.  That  he  had  not  been  here  was 
therefore  clear. 

She  lifted  her  voice  and  called  many 
times ;  but  only  the  frogs,  and  the  wind 
from  the  pines,  and  the  distant  murmur 
of  the  sea  answered  her. 

Then  fear  gained  upon  Josette's 
heart.  The  salt  glittered  and  seemed 
to  grin  like  a  face.  She  idly  noticed  that 
there  were  cavities  in  it  like  eyes  and  a 
mouth.  Around  about  wooden  spades 
lay,  and  the  edge  of  the  gleaming  mass 
was  trampled  into  the  earth  by  many 
feet.  The  girl's  head  swam  and  her 
breath  came  fast ;  terror  and  foreboding 
of  sudden  evil  overtook  her.  Her  voice 
grew  hoarse  with  shouting  and  her 
body  weary  with  long  tramping  of  the 
deserted  works. 

At  last  she  took  her  way  homeward 


and,  drowned  in  tears,  returned  to  her 
mother. 

Day  brought  no  comfort,  but  only 
the  certainty  of  disaster.  Louis  l)Onne- 
bault  had  vanished  from  among  men 
and  henceforth  was  seen  no  more.  All 
that  his  fellows  could  do  was  done. 
They  made  search  most  full  and  care- 
ful, but  no  trace  of  him  appeared. 
Some  said  that  when  the  sun  dried  the 
pans  and  another  year's  harvest  spread 
and  shone  there,  his  corpse  would 
doubtless  be  revealed  :  but  when  sum- 
mer came  and  the  salt  appeared  like 
snow,  this  prophecy  proved  vain. 
There  was  no  sign  or  trace  revealed  of 
the  vanished  man. 

HL 

The  wonder  waned,  and  time  soon 
swept  between  Louis  Bonnebault's  dis- 
appearance and  the  more  interesting 
matters  of  the  present.  Only  Josette 
kept  her  grief  green  and  would  not  be 
comforted. 

Three  years  passed  by  and  with  an- 
other spring  of  flowers,  when  the  vines 
burst  again  and  spread  the  red  earth 
and  terraced  hills  with  delicate  foliage, 
the  end  of  the  lover's  story  was  written 
and  the  incantations  of  the  church  ut- 
tered over  his  bones. 

There  came  a  great  run  upon  the  salt, 
and  the  reserves  were  called  up.  Block 
after  block  had  to  be  broken  out  for  the 
fisheries  in  Newfoundland ;  and  with 
the  last  salt  house,  that  secret,  securely 
sealed  up  therein,  came  to  light,  and 
the  corpse  of  Bonnebault  appeared  in 
its  saline  grave  under  the  roof  of  red 
tiles.  He  had  been  struck  from  behind 
and  his  skull  was  shattered.  No  other 
mark  of  violence  disfigured  his  body 
and,  hidden  through  the  years  in  this 
sweet  tomb,  death  had  scarcely  marked 
him. 

Three  days  before  Bonnebault's  dis- 
interment Josette's  brother  vanished 
from  Hyeres,  and  before  he  departed 
he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  going 
to  seek  another  field  of  work.  But  a 
week  later,  while  yet  the  flowers  that 
Josette  had  heaped  upon  her  lover's 
grave  were  sweet,  the  man  reappeared, 
gave  himself  up  to  justice  and  con- 
fessed all. 

"  I  hid  his  belt,  then  told  him  where 
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he  might  find  it;  then  I  slew  him  with 
a  blow,"  he  said.  ''  On  the  night  that 
I  killed  him  I  knew  that  my  sister  was 
close  at  hand,  so  I  buried  him  in  the  salt 
quickly  and  hid  myself  near,  under  the 
dyke.  Then,  when  she  had  come  and 
cried  out  and  gone  again,  I  dragged 
him  to  the  old  salt  stack  and  buried  him 
deep  beneath  the  roof,  where  I  hoped 
it  would  be  many  years  before  they 
would  be  likely  to  find  him.  But  now 
he  has  come  to  light  and  calls  me  to  go 
after  him.  Yet  I  would  do  the  same 
again;  for  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  he 
robbed  me,  end  must  have  made  my  sis- 
ter very  miserable." 

Oscar  Gaudron  perished  on  the  guil- 
lotine and  Josette  wore  black  for  her 
lover;  but  on  the  day  that  her  brother 
died  she  donned  feast  day  raiment  and 
made  holiday. 

Now,   where    the    women   tramp    in 


rows  and  pick  the  violets,  she  shall  be 
found  still  a  maiden.  Her  fellows 
blame  her.  Her  mother  cries  out 
against  her. 

*'  That  great  bosom  was  made  to 
suckle  men-children ;  France  cries  for 
mothers,  and  you  do  a  wicked  thing  to 
remain  virgin  and  grow  into  bleak  and 
sterile  age  an  old  maid,"  the  ancient 
woman  says. 

But  Josette  shakes  her  head,  and  a 
smile  like  the  gleam  of  a  winter  sun 
still  finds  the  dimple  on  her  cheek. 

"  There  are  men-children  enough," 
she  will  answer.  ''  I  would  rather  yoke 
myself  with  the  oxen  and  plough  the 
land  than  marry  a  man.  These  are  my 
babies." 

Then  she  bends  down  to  the  flowers 
again;  and  the  children  call  her  "  The 
Mother  of  the  Violets." 

Eltham,  Torquay,  England. 
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Lady    Beauty 

By  Arthur   Chamberlain 

Beauty,  Lady  Beauty,  whither  are  vou  going? 

''  Out  to  paint  the  flowers  for  Spring  to  strew  around ; 
Over  all  the  meadows,  by  the  brooklets  sowing. 

Some  within  the  rock-clefts,  some  on  richer  ground." 

Beauty,  Lady  Beauty,  whither  are  you  winging? 

"  Ofif  upon  the  breezes  to  tint  the  summer  sea  ; 
Blue  just  tipped  with  silver,  where  the  winds  are  singing, 

Beryl  where  the  breakers  curve  and  fall  and  flee." 

Beauty,  Lady  Beauty,  whither  are  you  soaring? 

"  Up  to  touch  the  sunset  with  ever-shifting  gleams; 
Colors  ever  changing,  ever  new  out-pouring. 

Depths  of  rosy  brightness  shot  with  golden  beams." 

Beauty,  Lady  Beauty,  now  at  last  you  waver; 

Can  you  not  mount  upward,  reach  the  Heaven  above? 
'*  Nay,  I  should  grow  weary ;  I  nmst  crave  a  favor ; 

Stronger  wings  must  bear  me ;  lend  me  thine,  O  Love !  * 

Salem,  Mass. 


King's    Kava 

By  Elizabeth  T.   Jayiie 

[Mrs.  Jayue  is  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Jayne,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  foi-  a  period  acting  iJovernor 
of  American  Samoa.  The  ceremony  described  in  tlie  following  article  was  given  on  the 
occasion  of  Captain  Sebree's  tirst  visit  to  the  Manua  gronp  of  islands,  and  Mrs.  Jaynu  is  perhaps  tlie 
only   white   woman   that   has   ever  witnessed   it,   so   seldom   is   it  .nivcn.    -Kui  roic.  1 
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AVA  is  the  native  drink  of  the 
Samoan,  and  is  made  from  the 
root  of  the  Piper  methysticum 
During  my  stay  in 
served  to  me  many 


mixed  with  water. 
Samoa  1  had  kava 
times.  The  most 
interesting  of  these 
ceremonies,  for  it 
is  never  served 
without  some  cere- 
m  o  n  y  ,  was  the 
serving  of  King's 
kava  at  the  Island 
of  Tan,  M  a  n  u  a 
Group.  This  native 
drink  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  has 
no  ill  effects  what- 
soever upon  either 
the  native  or  the 
foreigner.  It  has 
often  been  stated 
that  it  causes 
paralysis,  but  I 
have  made  careful 
inquiry  about  this 
among  the  natives 
themselves  and  oth- 
ers who  are  au- 
t  h  o  r  i  t  i  e  s  upon 
S  a  m  o  a  n  afifairs, 
and  they  all  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take. Certainly  no 
one,  after  seeing 
the  way  the  old 
men  and  women, 
who  are  habitual 
kava  drinkers, 
jump  into  the  surf 
and  swim,  or  walk 
miles  over  rough 
mountains  densely 
covered  with  heavy 
tropical  growth, 
could  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that 
they  have  good  use 


A  Taupo  (or  Maid  of  the  Village)  Dressed  for  a 
War  Dance.  A  Taupo  is  supposed  to  lead  Into 
battle.     She  is  a  sort  of  local  princess. 


of  their  limbs.  It  is  the  exception  to 
find  an  aged  person  in  Samoa  who  is 
inactive.  The  taste  for  kava  must  be 
cultivated,  however,  for,  tho  refreshing, 
it   has   a   strong   turpentine    flavor,    that 

makes  it   far  from 
palatable. 

Tau.  Manua,  is 
the  most  beautiful 
of  the  island  s 
viewed  from  t  h  e 
water,  and  so  com- 
pletely is  it  out  of 
the  line  of  steamers 
o  r  any  merchant 
ships  that  visitors 
are  very  rare  in- 
deed. There  is  no 
way  for  tourists  to 
reach  it  except  by 
a  special  trip,  so  it 
retains  m  u  c  h  of 
that  strangeness 
and  novelty  which 
are  fast  disappear- 
ing from  Tutuila 
and  Upolu,  where 
mail  steamers  reg- 
ularly stop. 

Early  one  morn- 
ing we  left  the  har- 
bor of  Pago  Pago, 
on  the  Island  of 
Tutuila,  and 
reached  M  a  n  u  a 
that  afternoon,  an- 
choring off  t  h  e 
little  village  o  f 
Faleasau,  on  the 
Island  of  Tau.  The 
principal  village, 
Tau,  was  a  mile  or 
so  around  a  point 
of  the  island,  so  I 
spent  what  re- 
mained of  that  day 
studying  the  rocky 
mountains,  which 
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come  clown  to  the  very  ocean,  and 
are  washed  so  high  up  by  the  tre- 
mendous breakers  that  I  fancied  at 
one  time  they  must  have  been  the 
fortress  of  some  old  chief.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  I  was  invited  ashore  to 
the  village  of  Tau.  It  required  some 
little  courage  to  land,  for  it  had  to  be 
done  in  an  open  boat  over  the  surf.  The 
Uta-fitas,  or  native  guard,  came  from 
shore  in  a  long  boat  for  us  and  rowed 
us  around  the  point  of  land  which  hid 
the  village  from  view,  and  then  the  ex- 
citement of  surf-landing  commenced.  So 
well  do  these  people  understand  the 
navigation  of  the  huge  waves  that  roll 
in  from  the  ocean,  that  as  each  wave 
approached  the  boat  was  pulled  with 
it,  and  the  wave  carried  it  in,  then  the 


being  smothered  by  admiring  children. 
We  were  escorted  to  the  Governor's 
house,  which  is  a  native  fale,  and  there 
were  met  by  the  ex-King,  Tui  Manua. 
who  made  us  welcome  in  native  Samoan. 
as  he  does  not  speak  English.  He  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  Samoan  chief,  edu- 
cated and  very  dignified.  His  wife,  the 
ex-Queen,  approached  and  sat  with  us. 
and  later  I  went  to  spend  an  hour  witli 
a  high  chief's  wife,  until  luncheon  was 

ready. 

Soon  after  luncheon  we  heard  the 
sound  as  of  a  horn  blown  from  far 
away  in  the  mountains.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  called  out  of  the  fale  to 
see  the  natives  assembling  for  King's 
kava,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  new  Governor.     On  reach- 


A  Scene  in  the  Village  of  Tau,  Island  of  Tau,  Samoa.  The  native  is  resting  against  a  fishing 
canoe.  Native  houses  and  one  foreign  built  house.  The  King's  Kava  described  in  the  article 
was  served  near  this  spot  in  a  house  like  the  native  houses  shown  in  this  picture.  The  foreign 
built  house  belongs  to  a  half  caste  who  married  one  of  the  princesses  and  whose  daughter  was  a 
queen.     The  house  was  at  one  time   rented  by  the  United  States. 


boat  was  held  Ijack  until  the  next  ap- 
proached, and  again  we  mounted  and 
rode  the  wave,  until  we  were  finally 
landed  in  safety  on  the  white  sand. 

As  a  white  woman  and  child  are  curi- 
osities in  Tau,  I  had  several  times  dur- 
ing my  stay  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
a  fita-fita  to  prevent  my  little  boy  from 


ing  the  beach  I  saw  that,  instead  of  from 
a  horn  in  the  distance,  the  sound  came 
from  a  huge  shell  blown  by  the  King's 
forerunner,  and  I  learned  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  people  to  witness 
the  serving  of  King's  kava.  The  fore- 
runner was  above  the  average  size,  and 
his  body  and  arms  shone  with  cocoanut 
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This  picture,  with  an  extension  to  ttie  riglit  not  sliown  in  tlae  cut,  is  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cock's 
Comb.     It  includes  a  bit  of  tlie  main  island  of  Tutuila    and   rocks  off   the  nortli   coast 


oil  like  polished  bronze.  He  had 
around  his  waist  one  of  their  famous 
fine  mats,  which  reached  to  his  ankles. 
These  mats  are  their  heirlooms  and  are 
very  valuable.  The  one  he  wore  was 
so  large  that,  folded  as  it  was  around 
him  in  plaits,  with  the  deep  fnnge  at  the 
bottom,  it  stood  out  like  a  ballet  girl's 
skirt.  Around  his  neck  and  waist  were 
strings  of  red  sea  beans  and  shells. 
Around  his  ankles  were  garlands  of 
green  vines,  and  his  head  was  festooned 
with  so  many  fringes  made  from 
banana  leaves  that  his  face  was  nearly 
covered.  The  shell  be  blew  was  about 
a  foot  in  length.  Behind  him  came  all 
the  villagers  from  surrounding  towns 
marching  up  to  the  large  fale,  where 
the  officers  from  the  ship  and  all  of  the 
high  chiefs  were  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  American  Governor  and  native 
Governor  or  ex-King. 

We  entered  the  fale  and  found  chairs 
placed  for  us  on  one  side  of  it.  Samoans 
always  sit  on  the  ground  cross-legged. 


The  rest  of  the  room,  except  a  space 
for  the  ex-King,  was  reserved  for  high 
chiefs.  The  fales  are  circular  in  shape 
and  have  very  high  sloping,  thatched 
roofs  covered  with  cane.  One  has  to 
stoop  to  enter.  The  chiefs  were  sitting 
around  the  edge  of  the  room  with  a  space 
left  for  Tui  Manua.  He  at  last  entered 
quietly  and  sat  alone.  The  talking  men 
then  commenced  the  ceremony  by  an  ex- 
change of  compliments.  They  expressed 
their  gratification  at  having  the  new 
Governor  with  them,  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficers. Again  they  told  us  of  their  love 
for  the  United  States.  Suddenly  out- 
side there  commenced  a  great  shouting 
and  noise  of  hand  clapping.  On  look- 
ing outside  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
great  number  of  natives  seated  all  around 
everywhere.  Noticeable  among  these 
were  the  young  chiefs  dressed  in  their 
brown  tapa  lava-lavas,  with  strings  of 
gayly  colored  beans  or  flowers  around 
their  necks.  I  inquired  why  the  women 
did  not  enter  the  fale,  and  was  told  that 
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they   were  not   allowed    inside    at    this  half  civilized.    She  was  dressed  in  a  fine 

ceremony.      I   heard    men   rnnning.   and  mat  as  soft  as  silk  with  a  border  of  little 

suddenly  about   eight   tall   young  chiefs  scarlet   feathers  above  the  fringe  at  the 

rushed   in   and  threw  an  entire   roasted  bottom.     Her  body  and  arms  shone  with 

pig  at  the  Governor's   feet  and   invited  cocoanut    oil.    and    a    narrow    strip    of 

him  to  partake.    He  signified  his  willing-  /)/(7(7v'    English    crepe    was    drawn    tight 

ness  to   do   so,   and  accordingly   it  was  over  the  bust  and   tied  in  a  hard  knot 

cut  apart  before  our  eyes  and,  according  between    the   shoulder   blades.      Around 

to  rank,  each  of  us  was  served,  certain  her  neck   were   hung    many    chains    of 

parts  being  always  reserved  for  the  per-  shells  and  beans,  and  around  her  throat 

sons  of  high  degree.    Fortunately  for  us  was  a  collar  made  of  boar's  tusks.    She 

taro  and  bread  fruit  were  also  offered,  was   crowned,   not    with   the   customary 

so  we  could  really  eat  something,  for  it  wreath    of    flowers    or  ferns,  but,  alas, 

would  be  asking  too  much  to  expect  the  with  some  tourist-bride's  cast  off  wreath 

uninitiated  to  eat  pig  roasted  faa  Samoa,  of  orange  blossoms,  probably  gleaned  on 

Again    we   heard    the    shouts    outside  some  visit  to  Apia.    Straight  as  an  arrow 

and  the  young  chiefs  rushed  up  into  the  she  walked  in  solemn  dignity.     Her  left 

bush  to  cut  and  bring  down  the  green  arm  hung  down  at  her  side,  but  her  right 

kava    root,    from    which    to    make    the  arm    was    stretched    straight    out    from 

King's   kava.     This    they    grated    while  the  shoulder,  palm  upward,  holding  the 

the  surrounding  people  sang,  the  while  King's  cup.      For  about  three  hundred 

continuously  clapping  their  hands  as  an  yards    she   walked   and    her   arm   never 

accompaniment.       Kava     is     ordinarily  wavered.     To  enter  the  fale  she  had  to 

made  by  the  taupo,  or  maid  of  the  vil-  stoop,  but  her  arm  kept  its  rigid  posi- 

lage,  but  King's  kava  is  made  by  high  tion.     She  faced  the  King  a  moment  and 

chiefs.     When  the  kava  was  grated  and  then  turned  to  the  kava  makers,  and  they 

ready,    nine    wooden    bowls    with    short  took  their  cups,  filled  them   from  their 

legs  were  brought  in  and  placed  in  front  bowls   and   then   in   unison   they   raised 

of  nine  high  chiefs,  who  sat  in  a  row  in  them  high  and  poured  the  contents  back 

front  of  us.     The  grated  kava  was  di-  into  the  bowls.     All  this  time  her  arm 

vided  among  them  and  then  water  was  never  trembled.     At  last  the  signal  was 

brought    to   them    in    cocoanuts.      Each  given    and    she    approached    them.      As 

was  then  provided  with  a  soft  bunch  of  these  nine  chiefs  lifted  their  cups  to  pour 

fiber  made  from  tree  bark.     This  they  the    kava    out    the    taupo    stooped    and, 

stirred    around    in   the    kava    and    then  moving  her  arm  in  a  semicircle,  without 

squeezed   out   and   tossed  to  a  man  out-  bending   at   the   elbow,    caught    in    the 

side,  who,  in  time  to  the  music,   shook  King's  cup  a  few  drops  from  each  chief's 

it  and  thus  removed  all  the  tiny  particles  cup   until   it   was   full.      Then   she   pre- 

of  the  grated  root.     This  was  done  re-  sented  it  to  the  King  and  he  emptied  it 

peatedly  until  the  liquid  was  thoroughly  at  one  draught.     How  glad  I  was  when 

strained.     Then    the    singing    changed  at  last  her  arm  could  drop!     From  her 

from  a  monotone  to  a  more  lively  air  face  no  one  would  ever  imagine  that  it 

and   the   clapping  became   faster.      One  required   skill   or   caused   fatigue   to   do 

of  the  chiefs   inquired,   "  Where   is  the  this,  but  I  am  told  it  requires  continuous 

King's  cup,   that  he   may  be   served?"  practice  to  carry  and  hold  the  cup  in 

Immediately  there  arose  such  a  shouting  this  way,  as  one  can  well  understand, 

as  I  never  heard  before.     All  the  young  In   olden   times   the   cup   from   which 

chiefs,  with  war  clubs    in    their    hands,  the  King  drank  was  immediately  broken 

rushed  down  the  village,  knocking  down  to  fragments.     This   was   not  the  case, 

or  destroying  anything  which  prevented  however,  on  this  occasion,  for  after  he 

their   making   a   straight    line     for    the  finished    we   were   all    served    from   the 

taupo's  fale.     She  had  the  cup,  and  in-  same  cup  in  a  simpler  but  similar  way, 

stantly   the    shouts    ceased   and    singing  and  so  the  ceremony  ended, 

began.     The  taupo  left  her  fale  and,  es-  After  this  I  wandered  about  the  village 

corted  by  the  young  chiefs,   walked  up  until  time  for  the  siz'a,  or  native  dance, 

the  village  street.     Her  costume  was  a  to  which  I  was  escorted  by  the  ex-Queen, 

strange  combination,   half  barbaric   and  who  presented  me  with  the  usual  gifts 
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of  siapa,  fans,  and  chains,  or  lais,  as  they  entered  the  boat  and  again  we  mounted 

call  them.     Shortly  before  sundown  the  and  rode  the  waves.     Even  now  I  can 

boat  was  ready  to  take  us  back  to  the  hear  their  deep  voices  call  to  me  ''  to  fa  " 

ship,  and  with  many  attempts  to  express  and  " so'ifua." 

my   appreciation   of   their   hospitality,    I  Washington,  d  c 
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The    Chemistry    of    the    Greatest    Miracle 

the    Bible 
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By  E.    E.   Slosson 


Professor  f  f  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Wyoming 


THE  greatest  miracle  in  the  Bible 
or  elsewhere  is  that  recorded  in 
Genesis  2:7,"  And  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  " 
for  it  is  not  only  of  personal  impor- 
tance to  us  as  the  birthday  of  the 
human  race,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
of  all  the  millions  of  spheres  in  God's 
great  universe  this  is  the  only  one  on 
which  this  miracle  has  ever  occurred. 
It  is  also  the  most  astounding  and  ap- 
parently impossible  of  all  miracles,  yet 
it  is  not  on  account  of  its  importance 
or  the  marvelous  character  of  the 
transformation,  but  for  yet  another 
reason  that  this  miracle  is  of  especial 
interest.     It  is  on  account  of  its  indis- 


putability. If  I  had  taken  other  chem- 
ical miracles,  such  as  the  changing  of 
the  River  Nile  into  blood,  or  the  water 
at  the  marriage  feast  into  wine,  it 
would  have  been  objected  by  some  that 
they  did  not  believe  it;  and,  since  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  prove 
it  really  did  occur,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  discussed  it.  But  this 
particular  miracle  cannot  be  doubted, 
because  we  see  it  repeated  all  about 
us  every  day,  even  in  our  own  bodies 
For  what  was  true  of  Adam  is  true  of 
all  of  us.  Each  one  of  us  was  created 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  that 
not  thousands  of  years  ago  but  within 
the  last  few  years. 
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If  any  one  raises  the  objection  that 
Adam  did  not  exist,  we  can  take  Adam 
Smith  or  the  reader.  So  far  as  we  know 
all  men  were  formed  from  the  dust  of 
the  ground  ;  and,  altho  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prove  that  Adam  or  some 
one  else  was  not  created  in  a  different 
,way  from  that  stated  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
so  improbable  as  to  be  inconceivable. 
God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever.  His  willings  are  the  immu- 
table laws  of  nature ;  and  in  him  alone 
there  is  no  variation.  If  this  were  not 
so  it  would  be  a  chance  world,  where 
anything  might  happen  and  we  could 
rely  upon  nothing.  We  might  grow 
old  one  week  and  young  the  next.  We 
would  plant  wheat,  expecting  a  harvest 
in  a  few  months,  but  it  might  come  up 
the  next  day,  and  then  prove  to  be  cab- 
bages. Our  faith  in  the  unalterable 
will  of  God  is  all  that  prevents  us  from 
expecting  these  things  to  happen.  We 
do  not  know  why  they  do  not,  we  only 
believe  that  they  will  not  happen  and 
never  have  happened.  Therefore,  if  we 
have  faith  in  God  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  Adam  was  created 
as  we  were — that  is,  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground. 

It  is  not  the  less  miraculous  be- 
cause it  has  been  repeated  or  that  the 
process  can  be  studied  in  a  scientific 
way.  If  a  man  should  be  able  to 
change  lead  into  gold,  just  once,  with- 
out knowing  how  he  did  it,  but  under 
such  conditions  that  no  one  could 
doubt  it,  he  would  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  chemist  in  the  world.  Would 
his  reputation  be  lessened  if  he  could 
repeat  it  every  day?  Or  if  he  could  ex- 
]:)lain  how  he  did  it,  and  teach  others? 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  times  he  re- 
peated it  and  the  more  completely  he 
could  explain  the  process  so  that  any- 
body could  do  it,  the  greater  would  be 
the  admiration  he  would  excite.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
miracle  we  are  considering  is  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  has  been  repeated. 

Those  whose  God  is  Lord  alone  of 
the  Unusual  and  the  Inexplicable  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  fright  at  seeing 
him  being  gradually  expelled  from  the 
universe  by  the  feeble  minds  of  men. 

But  even  such  people,  who  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  can  be  quite 


at  ease  al)out  this  particular  miracle ; 
for  it  is  not  at  all  explained,  and  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it  arti- 
ficially is  not  even  in  sight.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  more  we  study  it — and  it 
is  now  being  attacked  most  indus- 
triously by  chemists,  physicists  and 
biologists — the  more  impenetrable 
seems  the  mystery,  and  the  more  cu- 
rious does  the  process  appear.  For 
example,  the  materials  which  go  to 
make  up  our  bodies  are  found  in  the 
soil,  the  water  and  the  air,  yet  we  are 
able  to  make  use  of  1)ut  few  of  them 
directly.  All  the  chemical  elements 
which  we  are  made  of,  and  which  we 
must  get  in  our  food,  are  contained  in 
any  handful  of  dust  we  may  pick  up, 
but  we  cannot  eat  it  and  use  it  to  build 
up  our  bodies.  Man  as  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion has  to  have  his  food  properly 
served  to  him  by  his  menials,  the  plants 
and  animals.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  our  bodies  is  nitro- 
gen, and  we  have  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  it  in  our  foods.  Yet  the  air  is  four- 
fifths  nitrogen,  and  if  we  breathe  for 
two  minutes  we  inhale  enough  nitro- 
gen to  supply  our  wants  for  all  day — if 
we  could  use  it,  but  we  cannot ;  so  we 
let  it  all  escape  again  into  the  air,  only 
keeping  a  little  of  the  oxygen  which  is 
with  it.  Most  plants  even  cannot  use 
this  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  but  must 
have  it  ready  prepared  for  them  in  the 
soil.  Then  we  eat  the  plants  or  other  ani- 
mals which  have  lived  on  plants,  and  so 
all  the  material  of  our  bodies  comes  ulti- 
mately from  the  earth  under  our  feet, 
except  the  oxygen  we  get  in  part  from 
the  air,  tho  little  if  any  of  that  is  used 
for  construction  purposes. 

Some  twenty  times  a  minute  we  re- 
peat this  miracle.  Some  particles  of  non- 
living matter  are  drawn  into  our  bodies 
and  become  the  medium  of  life,  motion 
and  thought.  Just  as  often  the  reverse 
process  is  repeated.  Particles  of  car- 
bon which  have  formed  part  of  our  liv- 
ing bodies  are  thrown  ofif  with  every 
breath,  rapt  away  by  the  atoms  of  oxygen, 
and  sink  into  the  nirvana  of  the  in- 
animate world,  changing  their  allegiance 
from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. This  transformation  of  living  to 
nonliving  matter  is  just  as  great  a 
miracle  as  the  reverse  process,  when 
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you  think  of  it.  We  can  no  more  under- 
stand how  we  can  die  than  how  we  can 
Hve. 

People  say  we  die  but  once.  Really 
we  die  every  few  years  just  as  com- 
pletely as  we  ever  shall.  We  are  cast- 
ing our  corpses  from  us  all  the  time, 
atom  by  atom,  and  it  is  not  a  very  long 
time  until  every  particle  in  our  bodies 
becomes  part  of  the  soil  and  air  just  as 
completely  and  in  the  same  way  as 
when  we  are  buried.  The  more  rapidly 
we  live  the  more  rapidly  we  die;  and  if 
we  should  cease  to  die  even  for  a  few 
minutes  we  should  cease  to  live.  Sup- 
pose a  miserly  man  should  say  to  him- 
self: "What  is  the  use  of  spending 
money  for  more  food?  I  will  not  waste 
my  substance  by  throwing  it  out  upon  the 
air  with  every  breath.  I  will  keep  what 
T  have,  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  one  atom  of  carbon  is  as  good 
as  another."  The  man  would  be  dead 
in  ten  minutes,  poisoned  by  his  own 
breath.  We  only  gain  when  we  spend. 
"  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 
What  we  cast  away  on  the  wind  comes 
back  to  us  after  many  days  through 
the  ])lants  or  animals,  bearing  a  new 
treasure  of  energy  from  our  solar 
power  house. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  body  wear  out 
equally  fast  and  have  to  be  renewed 
as  frequently.  The  more  mobile  and 
softer  tissues  change  most  rapidly. 
The  blood  is  altering  in  composition 
constantly.  But  even  the  particles  of 
lime,  carbon  and  phosphorus  in  the 
solidest  bone  are  continually  being 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  ones, 
just  as  they  change  a  railroad  bridge, 
piece  by  piece,  without  tearing  it  down 
and  interrupting  the  traffic  at  any  time. 
Tn  the  external  parts  of  the  body  we 
can  see  this  for  ourselves.  We  get  en- 
tirely new  finger  nails  every  four  or  five 
months,  and  new  toe  nails  once  a  year. 
Our  eyelashes  last  us  only  about  a 
hundred  days,  and  we  get  a  new  skin 
oftener  than  we  get  new  clothes — that 
is,  most  of  us — for  that  is  renewed 
every  month.  The  only  part  of  the 
body  that  is  not  completely  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  (Avhich 
popular  belief  places  at  the  magical 
jiumbcr  of  seven)  is  the  enamel  of  our 
teeth,  and  that  is  why  we  have  those 


two   plagues    of   humanity,    toothache 
and  dentists. 

So  it  would  seem  that  since  we  are 
not  composed  of  the  same  material  we 
cannot  be  the  same  persons  we  were 
some  years  ago.  According  to  this 
view  no  man  ought  to  be  held  to  a  con- 
tract longer  than,  say,  seven  years,  at. 
the  most.  If  a  man  is  arrested  for  a 
crime  committed  ten  years  ago  he  can 
easily  prove  an  alibi.  He  can  show 
that  every  particle  which  constituted 
the  man  who  did  the  deed  has  long 
since  been  dissipated,  and  forms  part 
of  the  air,  the  sea  and  the  soil.  A  man 
never  celebrates  his  silver  wedding 
with  the  same  woman  he  married.  He 
may  call  her  his  wife,  but  really  he  is 
not  married  to  any  part  of  her — except, 
as  I  said,  to  her  teeth — and  perhaps 
those  are  changed.  Speaking  from  a 
materialistic  point  of  view,  a  couple 
ought,  for  decency's  sake,  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  over  again  every 
few  years,  so  as  to  stay  married. 

Why  is  it  that  these  things  which 
are  literally  true  seem  to  us  so  absurd? 
The  reason  is  because  of  the  very  ap- 
parent fallacy.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  ma- 
terialism. We  know  we  are  the  same 
persons  we  were  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  Altho  we  may  have  changed 
somewhat,  we  know  it  is  not  because 
we  have  new  finger  nails,  new  eye- 
lashes and  new  everything.  That  did 
not  change  us.  We  know  that  if  every 
molecule  of  our  bodies  were  suddenly 
replaced  by  new  molecules  we  should 
never  know  the  difiference.  As  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks  said  long  ago: 
"  The  water  changes,  but  the  river  re- 
mains the  same." 

We  really  care  nothing  for  the  par- 
ticular atoms  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  which  make  up 
what  we  mistakenly  call  ourselves.  Let 
them  go ;  we  can  get  more ;  or  if  we 
cannot  we  do  not  want  to  keep  these 
longer.  We  are  not  attached  to  the 
matter  that  composes  our  bodies. 
''  'Twas  mine ;  'tis  his ;  and  has  been 
slave  to  thousands." 

We  see  how  foolish  were  the  Egyp- 
tians when  they  believed  that  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  it  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  intact  the  identical 
body  of  the  man  who  died,  or,  to  speak 
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more  accurately,  the  last  of  the  many 
bodies  which  the  man  had  lived  in  dur- 
ing his  life.  They  embalmed  this  body 
to  prevent  it  from  decaying;  they 
wrapped  it  in  multitudinous  folds  of 
linen  to  prevent  it  from  being  dam- 
aged, and  built  over  it  the  pyramids 
to  shelter  it  from  destruction.  Scarcely 
less  grossly  superstitious  and  material- 
istic is  our  own  treatment  of  cast-ofif 
bodies.  We  put  them  in  elegant  cas- 
kets to  keep  for  a  few  years  their  ele- 
ments from  being  of  any  further  use 
to  the  world.  We  transport  them  long 
distances  that  their  earth  may  mingle 
with  the  earth  of  some  selected  spot. 
Tf  it  be  true  that  the  matter  which  com- 
poses the  bodies  of  our  dear  ones  is 
sacred  to  us,  w^e  ought  not  to  let  it  go 
to  waste  during  their  lifetime.  We 
should  preserve,  in  mahogany  and 
marble,  the  breath,  the  hair,  the  nails 
and  all  that  has  formed  part  of  those 
we  love.  The  medieval  relic-lovers 
were  more  consistent  in  this  matter 
than  we.  From  the  standpoint  of 
Christianity  our  funeral  customs  are 
heathenish  and  wicked :  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  they  are  absurd 
and  dangerous ;  but,  in  spite  of  both, 
we  still  cling  to  the  superstition  of  ma- 
terialism. 

Our  bodies  do  not  belong  to  us ;  they 
are  only  rented,  and  we  are  only  tran- 
sitory tenants.  Form  is  more  perma- 
nent than  mat':er.  The  person  persists 
while  the  body  disappears ;  at  least,  we 
know  it  is  so  while  we  live,  and  we 
trust  it  may  be  so  when  we  die.  Our 
bodies  are  simply  part  of  God's  model- 
ing clay,  which  he  is  continually  shap- 
ing into  new  and  more  beautiful  forms  ; 
never  throwing  any  of  it  away,  never 
wasting  it,  never  leaving  it  long  idle. 
The  vain  thought  of  the  pyramid-build- 
ers that  they  would  baffle  God's  plan 
and  prevent  the  clay  which  once 
formed  the  body  of  Cheops  from  ever 
being  again  of  use  to  a  human  being 
has  proved  fruitless.  The  clay  of  the 
great  king  has  passed  through  hun- 
dreds of  transmigrations  in  plant  and 
animal  and  mineral,  more  wonderful 
than  the  journey  described  in  the 
"  Book  of  the  Dead  "  when  this  guide 
book  to  the  under  world  was  put  in  his 
coffin  by  the  priests  and  he  was  laid  in 
what  they  called  his  *'  eternal  habita- 


tion,"  the   most    substantial    structure 
raised  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Continuously,  in  and  out,  over  and 
under,  circle  the  elements;  never  at 
rest,  never  the  same,  all  bent  on  the 
mission  appointed  before  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Never  faltering,  never 
deviating,  each  atom  follows  tlie  ])ath 
through  empty  space  marked  out  for  it 
millions  of  years  ago;  a  path  so  com- 
plex that  no  mathematician  could  cal- 
culate it  for  the  thousandth  ]:)art  of  a 
second,  yet  so  regular  that  no  variation 
can  be  detected  in  it  in  years.  Back 
and  forth  without  stopping  moves  the 
shuttle  of  matter,  eternally  "  weaving 
the  living  garment  of  God."  No  eye 
can  follow  it,  no  imagination  can  con- 
ceive of  it ;  yet  all  that  is,  is  what  it 
seems  to  be.  As  Jacob  on  his  pillar  of 
stone  saw  in  a  vision  a  ladder,  with 
angels  ascending  and  descending  on  it, 
so  we  with  the  vision  clarified  by 
science  can  see  the  atoms  as  the  angels, 
the  messengers  of  the  Almighty  as- 
cending and  descending  through  the 
scale  of  life ;  now  carried  about  l3y  the 
air,  now  washed  down  by  the  rain  ;  then 
buried  in  the  soil ;  then  caught  up  by 
the  hungry  rootlets  and  carried  through 
the  sap  and  stored  as  starch  or  sugar 
in  the  seeds  or  fruit;  then  rising  to  a 
fuller  life  in  some  animal ;  then  raised 
to  a  higher  power  and  endowed  with 
more  energy,  being  made  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
man ;  then  cast  out  to  begin  their  wander- 
ings again  ;  always  obedient  to  God's 
laws,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  estate, 
equally  doing  God  service,  whether  in 
the  brain  of  a  philosopher  or  in  the 
body  of  a  microbe,  or  buried  in  a  rock, 
apparently  useless  and  forgotten  for 
thousands  of  years.  So  forever  repeats 
itself  the  miracle  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
when  God  first  formed  man  from  the 
dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a  living  soul. 

"  I  fear  not  Thy  withdrawal ;  more  I  fear, 
Seeing,  to  know  Thee  not,  hoodwinked  with 

dreams, 
Of  signs  and  wonders,  while  unnoticed,  Thou 
Walking    Thy    garden    still,    communest    with 

men, 
Missed  in  the  commonplace  of  miracle." 

' — Lowell. 

Laramie,  Wvo. 


Richard    Grant    White 

AN    UNPUBLISHED    POEM 
By   Paul   Hamilton  Hayne 

[The  following  lines  in  memory  of  onr  greatest  Shakespearean  scholar  were  left  unpublished  at 
the  death  of  their  distinguished  Southern  author,  and  have  been  put  in  our  hands  by  the  poet's  son, 
William  Hamilton  Hayne. — Editok.] 

HIS  voice  I  had  not  heard,  nor  seen  his  face, 
Yet  have  I  marked  all  features  of  his  mind, — 
Their  stalwart  frankness  and  their  cultured  grace, — 
And  known  what  largess  he  has  left  mankind ; 
Wise  thoughts,  pure  thoughts,  a  style  as  crystal  clear 
As  the  still  waters  of  a  Zetland  mere. 

His  genius,  molded  in  a  form  unique, 

(Which  shuddered  at  the  touch  of  "  Commonplace"), 

field  ill  fair  wedlock,  goldenly  combined, 

Modern  forthrightness  with  a  charm  antique, 
A  strength  all  Saxon  and  a  depth  half  Greek. 

And  for  the  rest,  he  bore  his  spirit  high, 

Well-poised,  serene,  unwavering,  even  as  one 
Who,  tho  earth-bound,  would  rather  front  the  sky, 

And  fiery  blazon  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Than  crouch  in  shades  of  cool  humility. 
While  the  great  Triumphs  of  the  world  sweep  by. 

He  kept  the  royal  ermine  of  his  pride 

Stainless, — for  his  that  fast-decreasing  clan, 
Wherein  the  Sage  and  Scholar  strives  to  lift 
Above  our  reckless  age's  sordid  drift, — 

Above  its  shallow  scorn,  or  furious  ban, — • 
Those  courtly  virtues  only  fools  deride, 

Which  stamp  the  heaven-elected  Gentleman. 

Well  were  his  nature  and  his  toils  allied, — 

Large  both  and  liberal ! — 'tis  no  marvel  then. 
He  walked  in  such  security  of  ease 

Through  Shakspeare's  world  of  monarchs  and  great  men, — 
A  kingly  Realm  he  loved  and  magnified. 

Ah  !  in  that  heavenly  Country  over  seas, — 

We  wot  not  of,  all  shadow-wreathed  and  dim, — 
I  trust — (are  not  its  mansions  manifold?)  — 

I  trust  a  happy  Home  remains  for  him. 
Wherein  the  wise  Grammarians  born  of  old. 

Scholars  and  Poets,  and  bright  souls  of  mark. 

Who  starred  the  blackness  of  the  ancient  Dark, 
May  chorus  welcome  to  the  nightless  lands,— 

And  foremost  there  (upon  his  smiling  face. 

The  softened  sweetness  of  that  sacred  place), 
His  Master  Shakespeare,  with  warm,  ontstretched  hands ! 

Copse  Hill,  Ga,,  April  i?,  1885. 
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A  Woman  of  the   Renaissance 

A  SINGULAR  fatality  has  pursued  the 
historians  who  have  undertaken  to 
write  the  Hfe  of  Isabella  d'Este.  M. 
Armand  Baschct,  who  wrote  a  remark- 
able essay  on  her 
relations  with  the 
great  printer,  Aldo 
Manuzio,  intended 
to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  her 
life,  but  died  be- 
fore he  could  ac- 
complish it.  He 
left  a  mass  of  doc- 
uments to  M. 
Charles  Yriarte, 
who  was  prepar- 
ing a  work  on  Isa- 
bella's relations 
with  the  great 
painters  of  her 
age ;  but  he,  too, 
was  overtaken  by 
death.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that 
their  work  should 
have  been  cut 
short,  for  the  life 
of  the  beautiful 
Marchesa,  "  that 
most  fascinating 
woman  of  the 
Renaissance,"  is 
so  closely  bound 
up  with  the  great 
men  of  her  day 
that  an  adequate  accoupt  of  her' would 
also  be  a  history  of  the  greatest 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  extending 
from  the  year  1474  to  1539.  For  in 
the  short  space  of  this  one  life  Human- 
ism reached  its  hight  and  the  second 
greatest  manifestation  of  art  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  culminated  and  be- 
gan its  decadence. 

If  such  a  history  had  been  written, 
Mrs.  Ady's  life  of  Isabella  d'Este* 
would   be   welcomed   as   a   delightful, 

*  Isabella  D'Este.  A  Studij  of  the  Renaissance. 
By  Julia  Cartioright  (Mrs.  Ady).  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $7.50  net. 


ISABELLA  D'ESTE 
From  a  painting  by  Titian 


feminine  supplenuMil  to  the  more  se- 
rious aspects  of  the  study.  As  it  is,  the 
great  throes  which  attended  the  disso- 
lution of  medievalism  and  the  birth  of 
the  modern  world  are  presented  to  us 
as  a  spectacle  for  the  advancement,  the 

entertainment,  the 
pastime,  as  it 
were,  of  one  wom- 
an, who  seems  to 
shift  the  scenes 
to  suit  herself. 
The  writer  of  this 
important  life  his 
none  of  that  pro- 
found insight 
w  h  i  c  h  enabled 
Vernon  Lee  to 
grasp  the  complex 
conditions  under- 
lying the  im- 
morality of  the 
Renaissance.  Hcr 
work  is  not  en- 
r  i  c  h  e  d  with 
thought,  yet,  nev- 
ertheless, she  has 
written  a  very  de- 
lightful book. 

The  present 
keeper  of  the  state 
archives  of  Man- 
tua, Dr.  Alessan- 
dro  Luzio,  has  de- 
voted years  to  the 
examination  of 
the  2,000  letters 
left  by  Isabella, 
and  from  his  publications  Mrs.  Ady 
has  selected  many  of  the  wittiest  of 
her  epistles,  especially  those  which 
give  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
Marchesa's  visits  to  different  courts, 
and  of  the  splendid  pageants  of  which 
she  and  her  suite  formed  a  part.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  her  letters 
are  those  addressed  to  the  great  art- 
ists of  her  time,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Perugino,  Raphael,  Titian  and  others, 
in  which  she  begs,  coaxes  and  some- 
times threatens  them  with  dire  conse- 
quences if  they  do  not  lay  aside  all  other 
work  and  paint  her  some  "  little  thing." 
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Castiglione,  who  was  Isabella's  devoted 
friend,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
his  efforts  to  make  Raphael  finish  a 
small  painting  he  had  begun  for  her. 
Every  day  he  visited  the  artist  and 
stood  over  him  while  he  worked  a  while 
on  the  picture,  well  knowing  that  the 
moment  his  back  was  turned  it  would 
be  laid  aside. 

But  life  was  not  all  play  for  Madame. 
In  fact,  much  of  her  gayety  was  used 
to  aid  her  deep  laid  schemes.  She  was 
devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  houses  of 
d'Este  and  Gonzaga,  and  used  all  her 
powers  of  fascination,  and  a  statecraft 
which  Mrs.  Ady  says  rivaled  that  of 
Machiavelli,  to  advance  their  interests. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  her  wisdom  and 
efforts  that  the  little  kingdom  of  Man- 
tua, which  was  coveted  by  the  Popes, 
the  Venetians  and  the  Kings  of  France 
in  turn,  was  preserved  for  her  son.  For- 
tunately she  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  her 
labors,  for  in  1531  the  newly-crowned 
Emperor,  Charles  V,  raised  her  eldest 
son  to  the  rank  of  Duke,  and  Clement 
VII  bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  on  her 
second  son,  Ercole.  While  she  was  in 
Rome  negotiating  with  the  vacillating 
Pope  for  this  coveted  hat  the  holy  city 
was  sacked.  Mrs.  Ady,  rising  above 
her  usual  easy  style,  gives  a  most 
graphic  account  of  the  awful  catas- 
trophe, "  when  Rome  was  scourged  of 
God  for  her  sins."  ''  So  deeply  was  the 
memory  of  those  days  of  horror  en- 
graved in  the  hearts  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations," she  says,  "  that  to  this  day 
Roman  mothers  hush  their  children  to 
sleep  with  the  words,  *  Go  to  sleep,  lit- 
tle ones  :  Rorbone  is  gone  !  '  " 

Christopher  Columbus 

This  work*  promises  to  be  the  most 
sumptuous  publication  on  the  subject 
chosen.  Bound  in  half  parchment,  with 
elaborate  gilt  title  on  the  back,  and  a  like 
shield  stamped  on  the  gray  cloth  cover, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  Grolier  Club.  The 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Columbus  is  a 
reproduction  of  an  etching  from  the 
imaginative   portrait  preserved   in  the 

rr  *  9f"'^'''?'"P"E«  Columbus  :  His  Life,  His  Wori:. 
His  Rewains.  as  licvcvUd  by  Oriqinal  Printed  and 
^f a, nt script  Records,  etc.  By  John  Bond  Thachrr 
."?  vols.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $9.00 
net. 


Naval  Museum  at  Madrid.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations  are  of  elaborate  title 
pages  of  histories  and  epistolce  concern- 
ing Columbus,  portraits  of  Toscanelli 
and  Las  Casas,  ancient  maps  and  fac- 
similes of  holographs.  Some  eighteen 
such  illustrations  are  in  the  first  volume. 
It  is  with  real  regret  that  the  reader 
discovers  the  scholarship  of  the  work 
to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  superb 
make-up  of  the  volume. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  two  objects: 

"  First,  to  give  the  reader  of  to-day,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  exact  facsimile ,  such  published 
knowledge  of  the  Discoverer  and  the  discovery 
as  was  available  to  a  reader  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  and,  second,  to  give 
the  reader  of  to-day  such  knowledge  concerning 
the  discovery  as  has  come  to  the  world  since 
that  time." 

In  the  attainment  of  his  first  object  Mr. 
Thacher  has  been  fairly  successful,  for 
he  is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  collector  ; 
but  he  has  failed  to  attain  his  second 
object  because  he  lacked  the  training 
and  instincts  of  a  historian.  The  work 
is  of  real  value  to  the  general  reader, 
because  it  gives  much  original  matter, 
both  in  facsimile  and  translation.  With 
very  few  exceptions  all  this  is  acces- 
sible to  the  historical  student  in  pre- 
vious works  to  be  found  in  most  large 
public  libraries. 

The  author  has  been  an  assiduous, 
but  superficial,  student  of  the  literature 
about  Columbus.  He  has  read  exten- 
sively rather  than  intensively.  The  re- 
sulting work  is  that  of  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  who  handles  in  a  jaunty  man- 
ner the  most  dif^cult  historical  manu- 
scripts, as  if  every  word  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted, with  utmost  faith.  The  very 
style  in  whick  the  book  is  written 
throws  discredit  on  the  scholarship. 
The  language  and  phrase  are  stilted, 
and  too  much  fine  writing  shows  an  un- 
due desire  for  popularity.  The  same 
desire  induces  the  author  to  dwell  to  a 
wearisome  length  upon  bloody  scenes, 
terrible  details  of  torture  and  incredible 
numerical  horrors. 

The  first  volume  of  the  three  prom- 
ised is  divided  into  five  parts.  The 
first  treats  of  the  ''  First  Historians  of 
America — Peter  Martyr  and  Barto- 
lome  de  las  Casas."    The  former  is  fol- 
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lowed  through  sixteen  chapters,  in 
which  he  appears  as  student,  lecturer 
at  Salamanca,  soldier  and  diplomat, 
and,  finally,  as  the  writer  of  letters  con- 
cerning the  "  New  World  "  and  the 
Discoverer  Columbus.  At  the  close  of 
this  treatment  Mr.  Thacher  attacks 
Hallam's  charges  of  anachronisms 
against  Peter  Martyr,  but  his  reason- 
ing leaves  one  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Hallam  and  the  other  critics  who  have 
made  similar  attacks. 

There  follows  a  sketch  of  Las  Casas, 
whom  the  author  fancifully  calls  a 
"  Spanish  Saul  of  Tarsus  "  and  "  The 
New  Paul  " — two  epithets  whose  fit- 
ness is  not  wholly  evident.  In  a  chap- 
ter headed  "  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  the  incredible  stories  of  Las 
Casas  about  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
Spaniards  are  all  accepted  in  good 
faith.  A  brief  note  admits  that  the 
numerical  details  have  been  questioned, 
tho  the  author  shows  no  sympathy  with 
those  criticisms. 

In  the  "  Introduction  "  Mr.  Thacher 
takes  issue  with  those  who  believe 
Columbus  died  ignorant  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  world.  His  argu- 
ments against  this  conclusion  of  the 
soundest  scholarship  consist  of  asser- 
tions that  Columbus  "  must  have 
known  this,"  and  ''  he  must  have  been 
told  that"  (page  184),  and  this  series 
of  unsupported  assertions  closes  with: 
"  When  we  hear  speak  of  being  in  the 
regions  known  of  old  to  Solomon,  we 
can  only  think  of  him  as  beside  himself 
with  physical  and  mental  suffering,  or 
perhaps  seeking  to  arouse  the  cupidity 
of  his  sovereign  at  the  expense  of  his 
geographical  reputation."  Such  rea- 
soning is  not  apt  to  overthrow  the  re- 
sults of  logical  criticism. 

Parts  II,  III  and  IV  are  entitled,  re- 
spectively, ''The  Man,"  ''The  Pur- 
pose "  and  "  The  Event." 

The  first  discusses  Columbus  geneo- 
logically,  his  place  of  birth  and  his 
youth,  all  with  the  same  indiscriminate 
choice  of  sources  and  rash  inattention 
to  the  results  of  past  scholarship. 

In  "  The  Purpose,"  the  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Toscanelli's  let- 
ter are  discussed  and  his  geographical 
conceptions  explained. 

The  efforts  of  Columbus  to  interest 


the  Court  of  Spain  are  dwelt  upon  with 
much  sentiment  and  "  pathetic  fallacy," 
and,  finally,  the  triumph  and  equipment 
are  described. 

"  The  Event  "  tells  of  the  discovery 
of  Watlings  Island,  and  gives  the  orig- 
inal and  a  translation  of  Columbus's 
journal  as  preserved  by  Las  Casas. 

In  general,  we  must  say  of  the  book 
that  it  will  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
bibliophile  than  to  the  historical  student. 


Memorials  of  Yale 

As  undergraduate,  tutor,  professor 
and  president,  Dr.  Dwight  has  had  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  connection  with 
Yale  for  over  half  a  century.  The  couple 
of  years  he  spent  at  Berlin  and  Bonn 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  interrup- 
tion or  break  in  the  continuity  of  his 
relations,  for  they  were  devoted  to 
biblical  studies,  and  a  preparation  for 
the  professorship  in  the  Divinity  School 
to  which  he  was  appointed  on  his  return 
from  Europe.  The  present  work*  is  the 
result  of  his  personal  memories,  and 
gives  the  record  of  his  individual  experi- 
ences in  their  bearings  on  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  institution  whose 
actual  development  along  certain  lines  is 
largely  due  to  his  forceful  character  and 
practical  wisdom.  Indeed,  it  is  rather 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author's  modesty 
has  prevented  him  from  devoting  more 
space  to  his  own  presidency,  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  administration  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  which  then  be- 
came, in  name  as  in  fact,  a  university. 

During  the  thirteen  years  embraced  in 
this  period  not  only  were  the  very  high- 
est ideals  of  scholarship  and  culture  at 
home  in  the  institution,  but  its  outward 
growth  kept  pace  with  its  inward  de- 
velopment. The  increase  in  membership 
between  1886  and  189Q  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  per  cent.,  the  number 
of  instructors  grew  from  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
seventeen  buildings  were  added  to  those 
already  possessed  by  the  university,  and 
its  permanent  funds  were  more  than 
doubled.  The  widening  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  study  in  special  lines,  the  de- 

*  MEMoniALs  OF  Yale  Life  and  Men,  1845-1899. 
By  Timothy  Dwight  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     $2.50. 
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velopment  of  the  elective  system,  the 
relations  of  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 
to  the  Undergraduate  College,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  School  of  Music,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  courses  in  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  the  development  of 
the  entire  plan  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  of  its  influence  upon  the  general 
scholarly  life  of  the  University,  were  all 
of  them  far  reaching  and  comprehensive 
reforms,  and  all  of  them  came  into  full 
operation  before  the  close  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  presidency.  Yet  he  by  no 
means  regards  the  constitution  and  edu- 
cational system  of  the  University  as  per- 
fect. The  concluding  chapter  contains 
suggestions  with  regard  to  undergrad- 
uate college  government,  the  sort  of 
men  to  be  selected  for  official  appoint- 
ment, the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the 
Graduate  School,  the  establishment  of 
graduate  fellowships,  and  several  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  efficiency  of  col- 
lege government. 

The  work  is  written  in  a  placid  and 
dignified  style,  just  the  style  befitting 
an  illustrious  old  man,  whose  outlook 
on  life  is  serene  and  gentle.  Dr.  Dwight 
has  not  outgrown  the  sympathies  of  his 
youth,  as  is  manifest  from  the  charming 


pictures  he  draws  of  his  distinguished 
associates.  These  pen  pictures  may  be 
regarded  also  as  a  series  of  essays  on 
the  special  aspects  of  university  life,  for 
they  bring  into  view  the  successive 
phases  of  development  through  which 
Yale  has  passed.  The  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  portraits,  views  of 
buildings,  etc.,  but  it  should  have  an 
index. 

John  Percyfield 

The  American  author  comes  nearer 
having  a  cosmopolitan  genius  than  any 
other  writer.  In  order  to  be  the  most 
faithful  interpreter  of  human  life  in  every 
nationality  he  only  lacks  knowledge  and 
discipline.  He  has  the  temperament  and 
a  sense  of  universal  kinship  inherited 
from  a  mixed  ancestry.  His  original 
Anglo-Saxon  character  has  been  enlarged 
by  French  intelligence,  German  ^senti- 
ment, Irish  wit,  and  even  stiffened  a  little 
by  Scotch  Calvinism.  Thus  he  can  never 
be  a  literary  castaway  in  any  land.  He 
has  somewhere  within  himself  the  key- 
note of  each  national  tone,  a  sharp  bod- 
kin genius  fitted  to  every  social  fabric. 


r 


t 

Courtesy  of  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Vale  College  in  1845.     From  an  engraving  made  in  that  year 
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In  this  particular  volume*  an  Ameri- 
can makes  himself  at  home  in  a  French 
country  place.  And  he  shows  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  his  surroundings  almost 
incredible  in  a  foreigner.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  he  has  inherited  from  some 
old  Huguenot  ancestor  the  power  to  com- 
prehend and  to  interpret  with  almost  Gal- 
lic intelligence  a  situation  which  involves 
an  historical  background  and  all  of  Mil- 
let's coloring. 

But  at  this  point  his  inspiration  fails 
him.  The  story  he  tells  indicates  a  lack 
of  dramatic  power.  He  undoubtedly  has 
"  the  anatomy  of  cheerfulness,"  but  not 
much  notion  as  to  the  romantic  propor- 
tions of  love.  He  is  better  able  to  de- 
scribe a  mountain  scene  than  he  is  to  in- 
terpret himself.  As  a  lover  he  is  an 
amiable  bore,  tediously  slow  about  his 
courtship.  If  this  is  the  logical  result  of 
a  cheerful  mental  anatomy,  Mr.  Hanford 
Henderson's  readers  will  doubtless  hope 
for  some  of  the  rheumatism  of  melan- 
choly in  his  next  novel. 

Musical     Education.       By    Albert    Lairgnac. 
Translated    by    Esther    Singleton.      New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  I2.00  net. 

We  have  here  an  unusual  and  an  ex- 
cellent book,  sure  to  be  read,  and  that 
frequently,  whether  by  parents  anxious 
about  their  children's  musical  education, 
by  students  or  by  amateurs  anxious  to 
improve.  They  will  all  find  something 
here.  There  are  General  Remarks  on 
Musical  Education ;  practical  chapters  on 
the  Study  of  Instruments  of  all  kinds, 
the  Study  of  Singing,  and  the  Studies 
necessary  for  composers ;  there  is  a  help- 
ful chapter  on  the  means  of  rectifying  a 
musical  education  that  has  been  ill- 
directed  at  the  beginning,  and  a  chapter 
of  details  about  the  principal  music 
schools  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
range  of  survey  is  extensive,  including 
consideration  of  the  age  at  which  it  is 
advisable  to  start  each  study,  wise  in- 
junctions to  parents  as  to  the  importance 
of  good  teachers  for  young  beginners, 
explicit  directions  as  to  how  to  learn  by 
heart,  and  how  to  read  at  sight,  specula- 
tions as  to  the  future  of  the  art  of  music, 
and  much  valuable  matter  else.  The 
French  author  writes  as  a  true  artist,  for 

♦John  Percyfield.     By  C.  Hanford  Henderson. 
IJoston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 


whom  art  is  long  and  life  is  short;  and 
we  fear  the  fine  severity  of  the  training 
he  outlines  for  the  would-be  musician 
will  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  average 
American,  in  a  hurry  mainly  to  "  get 
there,"  especially  the  austerity  of  devo- 
tion to  classical  music  which  he  empha- 
sizes ;  but  fortunately  there  are  many  suf- 
ficiently above  the  average  to  appreciate 
his  advice,  and  it  will  do  the  others  good 
merely  to  read  the  book.  An  artist's 
opinion,  too,  as  opposed  to  the  practical 
man's,  is  expressed  in  his  denunciation 
of  dumb  pianos.  The  whole,  tho  emi- 
nently practical,  is  at  the  same  time  writ- 
ten with  a  Gallic  vivacity  of  style  that 
would  make  the  book  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant reading  if  it  were  only  adequately 
done  into  English.  At  its  best  the  trans- 
lation is  of  the  distressingly  literal  order, 
while  in  places  the  translator's  lack  of 
familiarity  with  French  and  musical 
idiom  alike  makes  no  sense  of  the  Eng- 
lish rendering  (as,  for  instance,  of  the 
story  about  Gounod  on  page  12),  and 
once  at  least  gives  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  author's  meaning  (with  regard  to 
four-handed  playing  on  one  and  on  two 
pianos). 

The  Theology  of  Christ's  Teaching.  By  the 
Rev.  James  M.  King,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  New  York  : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  ^2.50  net. 

This  volume  is  at  least  a  significant 
sign  of  the  times.  It  is  an  evidence  that 
even  among  the  most  conservative  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  day  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  with  the  dogmatic 
methods  and  assumptions  of  the  past 
and  a  desire  to  get  on  firmer  ground.  It 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent age  cares  very  little  for  the  theolog- 
ical speculations  of  a  Calvin  or  an 
Augustine,  or  even  of  a  Paul,  but  that  it 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  mind  and 
thought  of  Christ.  As  its  title  suggests, 
the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  us  a  The- 
ology that  shall  be  simply  and  purely 
Christian,  based  directly  and  exclusively 
on  the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  us,  not  a  philosophical,  but 
a  purely  Christian  solution  to  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  destiny.  But  ad- 
mirable as  it  thus  is  in  design,  its  author 
has  neither  the  critical  faculty  nor  the 
intellectual    freedom   to   make   any   real 
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contribution  to  his  subject.  Before  we  of  Christ,  which  were  evidently  hard  to 
can  build  with  any  certainty  on  the  teach-  fit  into  the  author's  thought,  are  either 
ing  of  Christ  we  must  know  what  that  ignored  or  explained  away.  But  in  spite 
teaching  was,  and  to  determine  this  many  of  these  defects  the  book  marks  a  move- 
critical  questions  must  be  met  and  an-  ment  in  conservative  religious  thought  in 
swered.  To  avoid  these  questions,  as  the  which  there  is  much  of  promise, 
author  does,  and  to  assume  that  each  of  ^ 

the  four  Gospels  gives  with  equal  direct- 
ness    and     clearness      the     teachings     of     The     Autobiography     of    Joseph    Le     Conte. 
Christ,  is  to  base  his  work,  not  on  those  Edited  by  William  Dallam  Armes.     New 

teachings,  as  claimed,  but  on  an  extreme  ^^'''^'-  ^-  Appleton  &  Co.  ^1.25  net. 

dogma  of  inspiration,  and  his  conclusions  Professor  Le  Conte  was  in  advance  of 
can  have  no  more  weight  than  that  his  contemporaries  in  several  depart- 
ments of  scientific  and 
philosophic  inquiry.  A 
convinced  evolutionist,  he 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  re- 
a  c  t  ion  against  the  ma- 
terialistic and  irreligious 
implication  of  some  of  the 
Darwinian  hypotheses, 
and  the  works  in  which  he 
has  demonstrated  that  the 
new  philosophy  was  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the 
fundamental  belief  of 
Christianity  aroused  as 
much  interest  in  Europe 
as  they  did  in  America. 
In  these  reminiscences, 
however,  we  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  author; 
and  his  genial,  kindly  hu- 
mor, broad  sympathies, 
sunny  cheerfulness,  boy- 
ish enthusiasm  and  play- 
ful fancy  will  recommend 
the  volume  to  a  large  cir- 
cle of  readers  who  care 
little  for  his  researches  on 
the  phenomena  of  binocu- 
lar vision  or  on  the 
genesis  of  metalliferous 
veins.  The  chapters  on 
the  plantation  life  led  by 
a  cultivated  Southern 
family  in  the  ante-bellum 
days  form  the  happiest 
reading.  Such  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  existence  must 
dogma.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  book  have  been  a  paradise  for  manly,  intelli- 
is  untrue  to  its  title;  in  many  cases  gent  boys,  who  had  to  make  their  own 
dogmas  are  read  into  the  words  of  Christ  marbles,  their  own  kites,  their  own  bows 
which  no  one  without  a  strong  theolog-  and  arrows,  and  even  their  own  rifles, 
ical  bias  could  find  there,  and  in  other  The  informal  education  resulting  from 
cases  obvious   and   significant  teachings    boating,  fishing,  hunting  and  the  closest 


Design  for  the  Le  Conte  Memorial  Lodge  of  the  Sierra  Club, 

to  bo  orectod  in  the  Yoscmitc  Valley. 

(Copyright,   D.   Appleton   and   Co.) 
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contact  with  nature  in  all  her  manifes-  by   the   customs  or  conditions   of  the 

tations  was  an  admirable  training  for  the  country.    The  scenes  could  as  well  have 

future  scientist.     His  long  and  intimate  been  laid  in  any  New  England  town, 

association   with   Agassiz,   beginning  in  and  the  heroine  is  the  conventional  vil- 

1850,  determined  his  vocation  as  a  student  lage  belle,  snared  away  from  her  true 

of  nature,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  lover  by  the  romantic  blandishments  of 

to  name  any  disciple  of  that  illustrious  a   passing  dandy.      We   all   know  the 

master  who  has   done  more  for  nature  sequel.      The    pretty    coquette    finally 

study  than  has  Professor  Le  Conte.  His  marries  the  right  man  and  ever  after 

career  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  shows  a  pharisaical  contempt  for  the 

the  Civil  War.     He  was  opposed  to  se-  transient  thief  of  her  affections, 

cession,  but  **  went  with  his  State."    His  ^ 

experiences    during   this  period    form   a  The  Roman   Road.    By  Zack.      New   York 

story    full    of   thrilling  adventures    and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  j^i.50. 

hairbreadth  escapes.^  '  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^1^^^  ^^  ^  Dunstable  Weir" 

tales  should  have  written  the  stories  in 

Ehzabeth's  Children.    New  York :  John  Lane,  ^his  volume  is  about  as  credible  as  if 

,,    °"     r                    ,       ,,  ^ Henry  Tames  had  taken  to  writing  tales 

Many  of  us  remember      Elizabeth^s  ^f  ^-      ^^  f^ik  in  his  philosophical  dialect. 

Visits,     and  that  instead  of  marrying  jhe  class  of  people  who  appeal  to  his 

that  excellent  countryman  of  her  own,  ji^erary  understanding  are  so  artificial  in 

Hugh  Latimer,  she  preferred  the  dark  reality  that  any  interpretation  of  them  is 

httle    Frenchman,    whom    she    called  ^  sort  of  false  art.     And  it  is  to  be  re- 

Alphonse.       In  the  present  volume,  gretted  that  "  Zack  "  has  exchanged  her 

with  characteristic  confidence  in  other  ^ude,  tender-hearted,  heroic  fishermen 

people  s  cordiality,  she  sends  her  three  for  these  delicate  monstrosities  in  high 

boys  to     dear  old  Hugh,    who  is  still  ^fe.    She  shows  the  same  dramatic  pow- 

a  bachelor  living  at  his  country  place  er  for  delineating  their  psychic  moods, 

in  England,  to  be  Anglicized  while  she  but  it  is  a  hideous  spirituality,  which  of- 

goes   on   a   cruise   with    her   husband,  fends  rather  than    charms    the    reader. 

Many  will  accuse  Elizabeth  of  borrow-  And  it  is  the  more  revolting  because  there 

ing   ^  Helen  s  Babies     into  her  family,  are  so  few  natural,  visible  details  to  re- 

and  indeed  there  is  a  suspicious  simi-  ijeve  and  give  substance  to  these  inner 

larity  between  the  plans  of  the  two  sto-  revelations.    Her  conception  of  the  situa- 

nes.     But  that  is  all.     These  are  really  tion  is  so  defective  in  objective  outlines 

httle  French  boys,  and  do  not  resemble  that  the  characters  who  figure  might  as 

in  their  manifestations  those  awkward  well  be  disembodied  spirits,  so  little  are 

English  youngsters.    And  they  give  the  they    related    physically    to    the    scenes 

appreciative  reader  a  glimpse  of  Gallic  through  which  they  move.    This  is  a  curi- 

wit  and  temperament  during  the  ani-  ous  departure  in  an  artist  who  made  her 

mated  period  of  childhood.  fisher    folk    akin    to  the  very  headlands 

•^  along  the  Cornish  coast.    But  it  is  easily 

Thyra   Varrick.     By  Amelia  E.   Barr.    New  explained :  these  gaslight  parodies  upon 

York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.,  ^1.50.  elemental  human  nature  have    little    in 

The  manifest  purpose  of  this  story  common  with  prosaic,  honest  dust.    They 

is  to  teach  all  young  maidens  that  they  belong  no  more  to  the  dumb  sincerities  of 

should^  obey   their   parents,   especially  inanimate  earth  than  they  do  to  the  celes- 

in  affairs  of  the  heart.     And  this  good  tial  mannerisms  of  heaven.    The  truth  is 

intention  will  at  least  convince  the  au-  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 

thor's  youthful  readers  of  the  prismatic  writers  to  attempt  literary  experiments 

credulity  of  the  missionary  mind.     Pre-  when  they  have  got  entire  use  of  their 

cisely   why  the   characters   are   thrust  creative    faculties.      They    abandon    the 

back  tw^o  hundred  years  into  the  Clan  characters  and  situations  that  are  native 

history  of  Scotland  it  is  impossible  to  to  them,  change  the  role  of  their  genius 

say.     For  aside  from  a  sort  of  feminine  and  undertake  interpretations  really  for- 

imitation    of    claymore    fierceness    in  eign  to  their  minds.    Thus,  however  well 

speech,  they  are  not  noticeably  affected  "  Zack  "  writes  out  the  moral  fever  b^ 
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neath  conventional  social  forms,  she  does 
it  at  the  expense  of  her  vocation,  which  is 
to  give  a  half  humorous,  half  pathetic 
significance  to  joy  and  sorrov^,  sin  and 
virtue,  and  to  all  the  intermediate  dis- 
tinctions of  the  human  heart  by  lodging 
them  in  the  lives  of  simple  people. 


Literary    Notes 

The  publishers  inform  us  that  Mrs.  Ely's 
"  A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden  "  is  selling  like  a 
popular  novel. 

. . . .  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  announce  "  The 
Temple  Edition  "  of  Charles  Lamb,  which  will 
probably  be  in  twelve  volumes,  and  will  include 
letters  and  other  material  that  have  never  ap- 
peared in  a  set  of  Lamb. 

. . .  .The  ninth  volume  of  "  The  New  Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia "  covers  the  words  from 
Hall  to  Infant  Phenomenon.  We  note  the  same 
fullness  of  illustration  as  in  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, notably  an  admirable  example  of  the 
work  of  all  the  great  artists  included.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

....The  life  of  Diirer,  by  Lena  Eckenstein, 
is  not  remarkable  for  grasp  of  subject  and 
lucidity  of  thought;  but  the  position  which 
Durer  holds  in  art  is  well  understood,  and  also 
the  influences  which  molded  him.  Diirer's  art 
stands  as  an  epitome  of  the  Germany  of  his 
day,  deriving  its  expression  and  imagery  from 
the  early  Renaissance  and  its  inspiration  from 
the  Reformation.  The  "  line "  was  his  mode 
of  expression.  He  was  the  draftsman  par  ex- 
cellence. ("The  Popular  Library  of  Art." 
Button,  75  cents  net.) 

....Camille  Mauclair  has  written  a  book 
which  really  illuminates  that  very  obscure  tho 
much  discussed  subject.  Impressionism.  As 
the  bibliography  of  this  great  movement  in  art 
is  only  to  be  found  in  magazines,  this  is  a  timely 
and  welcome  volume.  No  artists  have  ever 
been  more  reviled  or  misunderstood  than  the 
so-called  Impressionists,  and  yet  they  have  en- 
riched the  technic  of  modern  artists  with  a 
luminosity  of  color  hitherto  unknown.  Impres- 
sionism is  well  described  as  "  a  revolution  of 
pictorial  technic,  together  with  an  attempt  at 
expressing  modernity."  ("The  Popular  Li- 
brary of  Art."    Button.  75  cents  net.) 

In    the    prelude    of    "My    Kalendar    of 

Country  Belights "  Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton 
writes :  "  Now  that  a  great  wish  of  my  life  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  1  can  boast  of  a  Garden 
Room  of  my  own,  a  retreat  where  I  can  work, 
and  scatter  leaves,  and  thoughts,  and  flowers. 
at  will,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  a 
Kalendar  of  my  own  and  write  therein  what 
comes  to  me  with  flowers,  and  song  of  birds, 
and  treasures  I  find  in  books  which  fill  shelves 


on  the  green  walls.  Old  books,  with  musty 
covers  and  time  worn  pages.  The  flowers  in 
those  days  are  the  flowers  we  love  to-day,  tho 
the  sweet  old  names  are  unknown  to  many." 
(John  Lane,  $1.25  net.) 

Pebbles 

She:  "Are  you  fond  of  tea?"  He: 
"  Yes ;  but  I  like  the  next  letter  better."— Fa/^ 
Record. 

...."This,"  said  the  cowpuncher,  as  he 
lassoed  a  coyote,  "  is  what  we  call  looping  the 
loup." — Yale  Record. 

....  An  Atchison  girl  has  squirrel  teeth, 
and  when  she  eats  an  apple  holds  it  with  both 
hands. — Atchison  Globe. 

....  When  we  are  hard  at  work  in  the  har- 
vest field  it  makes  us  mad  when  a  man  strolls 
up  carrying  a  guitar  or  a  hymn  book. — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

....You  know  how  a  woman  saves  her 
baby's  long  clothes  for  the  next  one?  Well,  an 
Atchison  woman  always  saves  her  husband's 
clothes  for  the  one  she  will  have  after  her  pres- 
ent man  is  dead  and  gone. — Atchison  Globe. 

"A  pain  I  have  from  eating  jam," 
Said  philosophic  Mary  Jane ; 

"  But,  oh,  how  glad,  how  glad  I  am 
My  bed  has  got  a  counterpane !  " 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

In  our  cistern,  little  Willie 
Pushed  his  little  sister  Lily. 
Father    couldn't    find    his    daughter — 
Now  we  sterilize  our  water. 

— Yale  Record. 

A  man  to  whom  illness  was  chronic. 

When  told  that  he  needed  a  tonic 
Said,  "  Oh,  Boctor,  dear. 
Won't  you  please  make  it  beer  ?  " 

"No,   no,"   said   the   Boc,    "that's    Teutonic." 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

....  The  guests  were  waiting.  Already  the 
organ  was  playing  the  processional.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  betrothal,  the  bride  was  to  pay 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars, 
cash.  She  had  counted  out  a  thousand  ten 
thousand-dollar  bills.  "  Change,  please,"  she 
said.  That  his  Grace  the  Buke  was  nettled 
everybody  could  see.  It  was  a  painful  mo- 
ment. But  the  Archbishop  came  to  the  rescue. 
Laughing  as  if  it  was  all  the  best  joke  in  the 
world,  he  passed  the  hat  among  the  bridal 
party,  and  in  a  moment  collected  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  pressed  into  the  bride's  hand. 
Thus  the  self-respect  of  neither  was  sacrificed. 
Of  course  the  story  leaked  out.  "  Bear  old 
fellow !  "  exclaimed  everybody,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop was  more  in  demand  at  weddings  than 
ever. — Life. 
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The  Walking-  Delegate 

Much  is  said  nowadays  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  "  walking  delegate."  He  is 
charged  with  coming  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  workmen  and  destroying 
that  friendly  relation  that  previously  ex- 
isted. He  is  charged  with  fomenting 
trouble  in  order  to  make  himself  neces- 
sary. He  is  even  charged  with  calling 
strikes  or  threatening  strikes  in  order  to 
blackmail  employers.  Two  walking  dele- 
gates were  arrested  in  New  York  last 
week  upon  half  a  dozen  charges  of  black- 
mail and  extortion.  President  J.  J. 
Hill  asserts  that  the  walking  delegate  and 
all  intermediates  between  employer  and 
labor  will  soon  go  out  of  existence. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  labor 
unions  have  felt  the  criticisms  upon  the 
walking  delegate,  for  they  no  longer  call 
him  by  that  name,  but  they  give  him  the 
more  persuasive  title  of  "  business 
agent."  They  have  conceded  a  change  in 
his  title,  but  they  hold  on  to  the  substance 
of  his  office. 

The  power  of  the  walking  delegate  dif- 
fers greatly  in  different  imions.  His 
power  is  greatest  in  the  building  trades, 
but  these  are  the  very  trades  that  have 
forced  wages  to  the  highest  notch.  It 
would  be  hard  to  convince  the  building 
unions  that  they  could  get  high  wages 
just  as  well  without  the  business  agent. 
In  other  unions  he  has  less  power.  This 
may  be  because  the  union  is  so  strong 
that  it  no  longer  needs  all  of  his  services, 
or  because  the  union  is  so  weak  that  it 
cannot  back  him  up.  But  however  this 
may  be,  every  union  has  an  officer  with 
more  or  less  of  the  authority  of  the  busi- 
ness agent,  and  no  union  can  grow  with- 
out that  officer.  Nevertheless,  all  unions 
place  all  possible  restriction  around  the 
walking  delegate,  and  he  is  not  even  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  walking  delegate  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  he  is  a  creature  of  necessity. 
Experience  proves  that  when  employees 
appoint  a  committee  from  themselves  to 


make  demands  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  put  in  jeopardy  of  losing  their 
jobs.  This  jeopardy  often  becomes  a 
reality  if  the  committee  drives  a  hard 
bargain  and  carries  out  its  instructions 
with  threats  of  a  strike.  Unions  have 
adopted  a  suggestive  term — "  victimiza- 
tion " — to  describe  the  plight  of  em- 
ployees who  have  passed  through  this 
vicarious  experience.  The  natural  and, 
indeed,  inevitable  remedy  is  for  the  union 
to  become  its  own  employer — to  place 
its  agent  on  salary  paid  from  the  dues 
of  the  members  and  thus  to  render  his 
job  independent  of  "  the  boss."  Such  a 
man,  of  course,  "  comes  between  the  em- 
ployer and  labor,"  but  he  comes  because 
the  employer  and  his  labor  do  not  come 
together  on  equal  terms  or  do  not  come 
together  at  all.  He  comes  not  as  an  in- 
terloper, but  as  a  spokesman,  not  to  create 
strife,  but  because  strife,  latent  or  acute, 
already  exists. 

Such  is  the  necessity  for  the  walking 
delegate ;  when  necessity  produces  him 
convenience  retains  him.  He  becomes 
the  union's  expert  on  all  matters  of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  He 
is  their  detective  to  discover  the  weak 
points  of  the  employers  and  to  advise 
wdien  and  where  to  strike,  when  to 
acquiesce  and  what  may  be  the  tricks  and 
traps  contrived  against  them.  He  is  their 
lieutenant  in  time  of  strike  or  lockout. 
He  collects  the  evidence  when  a  member 
has  a  grievance.  He  is  their  labor 
bureau  for  members  out  of  work.  He 
is  their  solicitor,  to  bring  in  the  non- 
unionist,  and  their  watcher  to  inspect 
members'  "  cards  "  and  keep  them  in 
good  standing.  He  is,  in  fact,  their  ex- 
ecutive, their  representatve  and  the  very 
type  of  unionism.  As  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism the  union  is  no  more  than  a  device 
for  joint  action  through  a  business  agent. 

The  w^alking  delegate  can  be  put  out 
of  existence  only  by  disrupting  the  union, 
but  his  autocratic  power  can  be  reduced 
by  "  recognition  "  of  the  union.  As  long 
as  the  union  is  forced  to  fight  or  be  ready 
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for  a  fight,  it  must  hand  over  its  power 
to  a  semi-dictator.  An  army  is  ineffi- 
cient if  directed  by  a  "  debating  society," 
and  a  militant  union  is  weak  if  every 
strike  must  be  ordered  or  settled  by  gen- 
eral vote.  A  certain  union  in  the  build- 
ing trade  in  New  York  City,  which  in 
five  years  has  increased  its  membership 
from  300  to  4,000  and  its  u-ages  from 
$2  to  $4.50,  has  done  so  by  giving  to  its 
delegates  absolute  power  over  strikes. 
The  leading  one  of  these  delegates  dur- 
ing that  period  has  ordered  several  hun- 
dred strikes  and  threatened  as  many 
more.  Judged  by  results,  the  walking 
delegate  is  the  very  life  of  the  new  union 
forcing  its  way  into  recognition. 

But  when  the  union  is  firmly  estab- 
lished neither  its  members  nor  its  em- 
ployers are  willing  to  continue  this  fight- 
ing policy.  The  two  sides  enter  into  an 
agreement  by  which  an  ''  arbitration 
board,"  or  rather  conciliation  board,  is 
created,  and  they  agree  to  continue  work 
pending  investig'ation  and  settlement  by 
this  board.  The  walking  delegate  is  not 
usually  a  member  of  such  board,  but  is 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  union 
who  collects  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
board's  decision  is  made.  Thus  the  dele- 
gate ceases  to  be  judge  and  jury  and  con- 
tinues to  be  attorney  and  executive.  His 
autocratic  power  is  reduced  because  a  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  has  been 
created  with  "  separation  of  powers " 
and  "  checks  and  balances."  But  this 
constitutional  system  could  never  come 
about  until  the  union  is  "  recognized  " 
— that  is.  until  the  members  are  assured 
that  they  will  not  jeopardize  their  jobs 
by  serving  on  the  arbitration  board.  If 
an  employer  has  it  in  his  power  to  dis- 
charge a  member  of  the  board  and  hire 
a  nonunionist,  then  there  is  nothing  for 
the  union  to  do  but  to  insist  that  its 
\yalking  delegate  shall  be  its  representa- 
tive on  the  board.  And  an  arbitration 
board  with  the  prosecuting  attorney  as  a 
member  is  not  a  genuine  arbitration  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  with 
genuine  aHntration  the  walking  delegate 
settles  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  complaints 
without  carrying  them  to  the  board  and 
without  a  strike.  The  mere  existence 
of  such  a  board  transforms  the  walking 
dolec^ale  into  tlie  business  airent. 


Polonium   and  Radio-Activity 

The  demonstrations  by  Professor 
Markwald,  of  Berlin,  with  a  small  portion 
of  polonium  at  the  sessions  of  the  Inter- 
national Chemical  Congress  held  at  Ber- 
lin last  week  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  radio-active  metals. 
Polonium  was  discovered,  or  at  least  its 
presence  strongly  suspected,  some  years 
ago  by  Madame  Curie,  of  Paris,  the  wife 
of  Professor  Curie,  of  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Physics  and  Chemistry.  Its  in- 
dependent existence  was  not  absolutely 
assured  until  recently,  when  its  spectrum 
was  obtained  by  Professor  Markwald.  It 
owes  its  name  to  the  patriotism  of 
Madame  Curie,  who  is  a  Pole.  It  was  a 
mere  trace  of  this  metal — less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain — which  the  Berlin  pro- 
fessor employed  to  show  some  of  its  won- 
derful properties,  particularly  its  effect 
upon  electrical  conduction  through  the 
air,  which  it  seems  to  be  able  in  large 
measure  to  prevent. 

The  most  surprising  of  Professor 
Markwald's  demonstrations,  however,  for 
the  assembled  chemists  was  the  commu- 
nication of  the  radio-activity  of  polonium 
to  other  substances.  Specimens  of  ba- 
rium and  even  platinum,  when  placed  be- 
side polonium  in  a  dark  room,  were  seen 
to  glow  with  a  greenish  light.  This  is 
the  main  interesting  fact  in  the  cable  re- 
ports that  have  come  to  us,  for  so  far 
polonium  has  not  been  considered  capa- 
ble of  communicating  its  radio-activity,  as 
thorium  and  radium  are  known  to  do. 

This  power  of  communication  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  it  may  consti- 
tute the  key  to  the  mystery  of  radio- 
activity. There  is  a  curious  gradation  of 
this  quality  as  regards  the  peculiarly 
penetrant  radiations  of  various  kinds  that 
have  been  in  recent  years  so  zealously  and 
successfully  studied.  The  X-rays  do  not 
communicate  any  of  their  powers  at  all 
to  objects  placed  within  the  range  of 
their  action.  The  Becquerel  rays  do  so 
to  a  slight  degree.  Radium  and  thorium 
strangely  possess  this  power,  and  now 
polonium  proves  also  to  be  communica- 
tive. If  the  radio-activity  of  these  metals 
is  not  to  upset  some  apparently  well 
established  principles  of  physics,  then 
this     quality     of     communicating     their 
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power,  which  shows  that  they  themselves 
are  probably  only  the  media  through 
which  some  latent  form  of  ethereal  en- 
ergy manifests  itself,  must  prove  the 
starting-point  from  which  the  obscure 
problem  may  be  solved. 

Meantime  this  power  of  radio-active 
communication  seems  to  present  some 
very  strange  effects  on  living  tissues  and 
gives  one  of  the  most  interesting  pros- 
pects in  biology  and  physiology.  Javal 
called  attention  last  year  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  radiations  aft'ecting  the  optic 
nerves  even  when  the  eye  media  were 
obscured  by  disease.  Other  nerves  seem 
also  to  be  affected.  Many  physicians, 
then,  look  forward  somewhat  impatiently 
to  the  time  when  these  materials  may  be 
employed  freely  in  external  medicine.  It 
is  well  known  that  radium  will  produce 
severe  burns  on  skin  exposed  for  some 
time  to  its  action — that  is,  the  radiations 
from  it  cause  a  loss  of  life  in  the  external 
layers  of  cells  of  the  skin.  These  slough 
away  and  leave  a  sore,  just  as  if  the  skin 
cells  had  been  seared  by  fire.  This  effect 
is  delayed — that  is,  there  is  no  pain  at 
the  time  of  exposure  to  the  radiations 
and  the  death  of  the  cells  is  evidently  due 
to  some  action  upon  the  nerves  leading 
to  the  parts.  As  is  well  known,  all  tissues 
depend  for  their  existence  on  connection 
with  the  central  nervous  system  by  what 
are  known  as  trophic  or  supporting 
nerves.  To  cut  these  nerves  means  loss 
of  vitality  in  the  parts.  Exposure  to  ra- 
dium seems  to  inhibit  the  nerve  impulses 
which  usually  travel  along  the  trophic 
nerves.  The  X-rays  produce  just  this 
same  effect,  only  a  burn  will  not  make  its 
appearance  for  many  hours  or  even  days 
after  exposure  to  the  X-rays.  The  radio- 
active metals  are  much  more  powerful  in 
this  respect.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
X-rays  have  produced  some  wonderfully 
beneficent  results  on  those  most  obstinate 
and  hopeless  affections,  malignant  tu- 
mors. Physicians  look  forward,  then,  to 
the  time  when  this  new  form  of  energy 
in  the  rare  metals,  so  ready  to  act  upon 
vitality,  may  be  used  in  the  therapeutics 
of  the  various  forms  of  cancer. 

Meantime,  however,  experiments  are 
out  of  the  question,  since  only  the  minut- 
est portions  of  these  metals  have  as  yet 
been  obtained  and  the  substances  are  ex- 
tremely expensive.     In  fact,  it  has  been 


pointed  out  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  these  new  metals  that  their 
rarity  furnishes  us  with  a  new  and 
needed  standard  of  value.  The. old-time 
expression,  "  worth  her  weight  in  gold," 
has  become  an  antiquated  formula,  ex- 
pressive of  the  modest  ideas  of  wealth  of 
former  generations,  but  with  no  proper 
signification  nowadays.  At  $16  per 
ounce  150  pounds  of  gold  would  only  be 
worth  a  paltry  $40,000  or  so,  a  sum  total- 
ly inadequate  to  express  any  great  value 
in  these  billionaire  days.  Radium,  how- 
ever, at  about  $2,000,000  per  pound, 
which  was  a  recent  calculation  of  its 
value,  or  polonium  at  about  double  that 
price,  gives  a  truer  standard  of  value,  and 
so  we  may  hear  in  the  future  of  worth 
her  weight  in  radium  as  expressive  to 
some  adequate  degree  of  the  value  of  the 
American  s^irl. 

Gifts  of  ''Tainted  Money" 

The  question  whether  colleges  and 
churches  ought  to  accept  gifts  of  what 
some  have  called  "  tainted  money " 
continues  to  be  a  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion. We  have  recently  had  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  Burgess,  who  said  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Long  Island : 

"  Let  the  church  refuse  the  large  gifts  that 
come  from  men  whose  moral  lives  have  been 
notoriously  corrupt,  or  from  fortunes  won  by 
child  labor,  or  by  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor 
in  the  gloom  of  the  mines  or  amid  the  clatter 
of  the  mills." 

Mr.  Bryan  argues  in  his  paper  against 
the  reception  by  churches  and  colleges 
of  gifts  of  "  blood  money  from  Trust 
magnates."  On  the  other  hand,  Chan- 
cellor Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  in 
his  baccalaureate  sermon  last  week 
pointed  to  the  "  narrowness  "  of  those 
who  "  say  we  should  not  take  gifts 
from  princely  givers  because  they  made 
their  money  from  the  so-called 
Trusts."  "  Let  the  kingdom  of  God," 
he  added,  "  be  advanced  through  these 
gifts."  To  enforce  his  argument,  Mr. 
Bryan  asks  whether  a  Christian  col- 
lege would  be  justified  in  accepting 
from  a  highwayman  money  which  he 
had  taken  from  a  traveler. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  very 
difficult   or   impossible   to   prove   that 
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money  offered  to  a  church  or  a  college 
has  been  dishonestly  or  unjustly  ac- 
quired. And  as  to  the  justice  or  hon- 
esty of  acquiring  wealth  through  the 
agency  of  some  of  our  large  modern 
corporations  there  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  If  it  is  known  that 
the  offered  money  was  stolen,  or  other- 
wise obtained  dishonestly,  then  the 
church  or  college  which  is  asked  to  ac- 
cept it  should  strive  to  put  the  thief 
in  prison  and  to  restore  the  plunder 
lo  its  rightful  owner.  In  the  case  of  a 
notorious  highwayman  or  burglar, 
fresh  from  the  scene  of  his  unlawful 
activities,  this  might  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter. The  gifts  which  the  public  has 
been  led  to  regard  with  much  interest, 
however,  do  not  come  from  men  of  this 
type.  Still,  some  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  these  donors  have  acquired  their 
wealth  by  methods  as  to  which  good 
men  differ  in  opinion.  Thus,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  said  last  week  in 
a  public  address  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had 
"  acquired  his  millions  not  by  industry 
and  thrift,  but  by  means  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  a  tax 
laid  on  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few."  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  great 
many  honest  Americans  who  believe 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  get  his 
money  justly.  It  does  not  follow  that 
gifts  out  of  his  great  fortune,  designed 
to  enlighten  men  and  to  enable  them 
to  defend  themselves  against  evil,  er- 
ror, and  the  most  obscure  methods  of 
robbery,  should  be  rejected  by  muni- 
cipalities or  institutions  of  learning. 

Where  suspicion  and  doubt  exist  as  to 
the  origin  of  a  donor's  wealth,  the  ques- 
tion whether,  if  wrongfully  acquired,  it 
can  be  restored  to  those  from  whom  it 
was  unjustly  or  dishonestly  taken,  may 
fairly  be  asked  by  the  institution  to  which 
a  part  of  it  is  offered.  Can  direct  resti- 
tution be  made?  Of  course,  such  a  dis- 
position of  money  that  is  really  "tainted  " 
is  to  be  preferred.  But  if  it  be  practical- 
ly impossible  to  restore  the  money  direct- 
ly to  those  who  were  robbed  or  unjustly 
deprived  of  it,  acceptance  of  the  gift  by 
a  church  or  a  college  insures  indirect  res- 
titution. Many  gifts  ought  to  be  accepted 
with  this  idea  and  purpose  in  view.  The 
question  is  not  only  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  direct  restitution,  but  also 


whether  the  donor  can  be  induced  to 
make  restitution  indirectly  in  any  way 
except  the  one  he  has  chosen. 

For  example,  the  notorious  "  Al  '* 
Adams,  "  policy  king  "  of  New  York,  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  of  several  millions 
by  robbing  the  ignorant  poor  through  the 
agency  of  a  gambling  game  that  is  deaf- 
ly fraudulent.  He  is  by  no  means  a  coarse 
and  illiterate  man.  In  the  penitentiary, 
where  he  now  resides,  he  seeks  solace 
for  his  confinement  in  the  pages  of  Dante 
and  Thoreau.  He  could  not  make  resti- 
tution directly,  but  to  devote  his  money 
to  the  improvement  of  the  crowded  tene- 
ment districts  and  the  slums  would  be  to 
make  indirect  restitution  of  a  most  com- 
mendable and  effective  kind.  Suppose 
that  he  should  prefer  to  offer  large  sums 
to  colleges  and  churches.  It  would  be 
their  duty  to  urge  him  to  give  back  his 
ill  gotten  gains  to  those  whom  he  has 
robbed,  as  nearly  as  this  could  be  done; 
but  if  he  should  decline  to  do  this  and 
should  persist  in  his  offers,  these  ought 
then  to  be  accepted.  The  act  of  making  the 
offer  would  be  a  good  one,  deserving  to 
be  encouraged.  The  money  would  be 
used  in  spreading  knowledge,  teaching 
honesty  and  making  his  kind  of  thieving 
more  difficult  and  contemptible. 

No  institution  receiving  Adams's 
money  would  feel  inclined  to  defend  or 
apologize  for  the  swindling  game  of 
"  policy."  Nor  does  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  from  fortunes  built  up  by  the  unjust 
practices  and  the  oppression  that  have 
marked  indelibly  the  history  of  some 
Trusts  require  the  receiving  institutions 
to  defend  such  practices  or  to  be  silent 
about  them.  Unquestionably,  the  use  of 
money  so  given  to  institutions  of  learning 
tends  to  prevent  such  evils.  We  have  no 
universities  or  colleges  that  teach  dis- 
honesty or  injustice.  There  is  some 
proof  of  this  in  the  writings  of  American 
professors  of  economics  and  sociology 
published  during  the  last  few  years.  Gifts 
from  fortunes  acquired  by  methods  de- 
nounced and  abhorred  have  not  silenced 
the  colleges  or  the  churches. 

Whenever  a  gift  is  offered  to  a  church 
or  a  college  by  "  a  princely  giver  "  whose 
fortune  is  known  or  believed  to  have  been 
gained  unjustly,  he  should  be  urged  to 
make  more  direct  restitution.  If  he  de- 
clines or  is  unable  to  do  this,  the  money 
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may  reasonably  be  taken  and  used  in 
teaching-  the  honesty  and  justice  which  he 
is  beheved  to  have  avoided.  He  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  gift  im- 
poses upon  the  institution  receiving  it  no 
restraint  whatever,  and  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  its 
teachings.  Should  the  accepting  college 
or  church  be  expected  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  at  the  same  time  its  freedom  and 
its  firm  resolve  to  escape  contamina- 
tion ?  We  think  not.  We  do  not  believe 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  safely  and  without 
hesitation  assume  that  the  ruling  purpose 
of  their  colleges  and  churches  is  to  teach 
truth,  honesty  and  justice. 

Forest  Protection 

If  the  drought  which  prevailed 
throughout  April  and  May  and  burned 
over  large  areas  of  the  Adirondack  for- 
ests startles  the  American  people  from 
their  apathy  concerning  forest  control  it 
will  not  have  been  altogether  an  evil. 
Statistics  do  not  give  us  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  mischief  that  has  been 
done.  This  we  do  know,  that  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Adirondack  reserves  have  been  burned, 
and  that  these  fires  not  only  have  de- 
stroyed standing  timber  but  the  young 
growth ;  and  even  the  mold,  which  na- 
ture has  taken  centuries  to  accumulate, 
has  been  turned  into  gases  or  sent  off  as 
smoke.  The  loss  from  fires  is  probably 
five  per  cent,  annually  of  the  forest  val- 
ues of  the  United  States;  and  there  is 
another  five  per  cent,  of  indirect  waste 
from  the  same  source.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  part  made  up  by  nature  and  by  man ; 
yet  the  ability  on  the  part  of  nature  to  re- 
cuperate is  steadily  decreasing.  The  New 
England  hills  are  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country ; 
where  chestnut  forests  covered  the  slope 
of  the  Connecticut  mountains  fifty  years 
ago  nature  is  unable  now  to  produce 
even  scrubs  and  bushes.  The  Western 
forests,  being  more  largely  of  the  resin- 
ous woods,  have  heretofore  suffered  most 
in  conflagration.  We  perhaps  stood  in 
need  of  a  severe  lesson  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  now  we  have  got  one  that  we 
shall  not  soon  forget — a  lesson  to  be  fig- 


ured in  millionsof  timber  loss,  in  the  de- 
struction of  homes  and  summer  resorts, 
and  in  a  considerable  addition  to  arid  soil. 
Not  a  rod  of  our  non-cultivable  lands  but 
should  be  made  forest  producers ;  and  by 
producing  forests  they  not  only  serve  our 
timber  needs,  but  are  made  capable  of 
producing  something  else.  What  is  im- 
peratively needed  is  to  enable  nature  to 
re-establish  veg^etation ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  add  to  the  arid  area  of  our  land. 

The  story  of  the  recent  fires  has  dem- 
onstrated that  where  forestry  work  has 
been  undertaken  the  provisions  are  total- 
ly inadequate.  There  are  not  enough 
wardens  employed,  and  those  who  are 
employed  do  not  have  sufficient  author- 
ity. The  force  should  be  at  once  in- 
creased for  our  Adirondack  region,  and 
empowered  to  employ  emergency  aid 
when  needed.  A  forest  fire  cannot  wait 
for  a  Legislature  to  be  called  together 
for  discussion.  There  must  also  be  se- 
vere repressive  measures  against  care- 
lessness. Campers  must  obey  the  laws 
about  kindling  fires  in  the  woods,  and 
about  extinguishing  those  that  are  kin- 
dled. These  fires  should  never  be  al- 
lowed on  peaty  soil,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  extinguished. 
More  efficient  care  about  timber  lands 
will  of  course  cost  the  State  a  larger 
annual  outlay,  but  the  losses  of  the  last 
two  months  would  have  paid  one  hun- 
dred times  over  all  needed  protective 
costs.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  a  true  forestry 
system  so  increases  the  value  of  timber 
that  the  expense  is  more  than  paid  out  of 
the  profits. 

We  see,  however,  no  permanent  rem- 
edy for  our  annual  losses,  except  in  a 
general  and  comprehensive  forestry  sys- 
tem. This  must  of  necessity  be  the  work 
of  the  separate  States.  There  should  be 
no  delay  in  creating  forestry  depart- 
ments, and  in  the  districting  of  our  States 
into  forest  sections — each  provided  with 
its  forester  and  his  wardens,  provided 
with  abundant  authority.  There  should 
be,  as  a  part  of  such  a  system,  in  each 
State  a  forestry  school.  Such  schools  are 
already  in  existence  in  Austria,  in  Eng- 
land, in  France  and  in  Italy :  even  China 
and  Japan  are  creatine:  such  schools  un- 
der Government  re^^ulation.  In  our  own 
country  the  general  Government  has  so 
far  left  its  Forestry  Division  of  the  De^ 
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partment  of  Agriculture  without  admin- 
istrative power,  altho  it  is  doing  some 
excellent  work.  In  no  way  is  this  work 
more  important  than  in  furnishing 
skilled  superintendents  to  advise  and  as- 
sist the  owners  of  large  sections  of  for- 
est lands.  These  educated  foresters  are 
now  called  for  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers. Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  forestry  schools  are  opened  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  our  prominent  col- 
leges and  universities,  notably  at  Cor- 
nell, Yale  and  two  or  three  of  the  West- 
ern State  Universities.  Such  a  school 
has  been  recently  associated  with  Berea 
in  Kentucky,  and  another  with  the  Camp 
Hill  Industrial  Institute  in  Alabama.  A 
private  school  has  been  established  on 
the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Biltmore,  N.  C. 
The  outlook  from  school  enterprise  and 
private  enterprise  is  generally  encourag- 
ing. It  indicates  an  awakening  of  the 
people.  It  must  lead  to  more  compre- 
hensive and  administrative  work  on  the 
part  of  our  State  Governments.  At  pres- 
ent only  a  few  of  the  States  have  any 
pretense  of  forestry  control.  New  York 
has  a  Forest  Commission,  exercising 
some  inadequate  supervision  of  our 
Adirondack  region.  Pennsylvania  is 
steadily  acquiring  property  in  waste  land, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  is  making  decided  prog- 
ress. Colorado  and  California  are  also 
legislating  with  some  effect.  But  every- 
where private  greed  is  allowed  to  sweep 
away  windbreaks  and  to  denude  our  hill- 
sides as  well  as  to  set  on  fire  and  destroy 
our  forests,  regardless  of  the  future. 
Apart  from  reservations,  which  have 
been  established  only  within  the  past  dec- 
ade, our  only  national  remedy  has  been 
tree  planting  on  Arbor  Dav — a  not  incon- 
siderable item. 

Americans  are  constitutionally  averse 
to  the  consideration  of  public  control  of 
even  public  utilities  ;  yet  the  people  have  a 
common  interest  in  every  strip  of  wood- 
land—in fact,  in  every  tree — and  should 
exercise  a  united  authority  in  their  con- 
trol. The  cutting  of  street  trees  and  of 
all  woodland  should  have  public  super- 
vision. Russia  has  recently  found  it  nec- 
essary to  assume  more  absolute  control 
over  every  tree  on  vast  areas,  to  prevent 
the  entire  ruin  of  agriculture.  Conse- 
quent   on    forest    destruction,    droughts 


were  growing  more  frequent,  and  pro- 
ducing famines  in  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  Empire.  France,  Germany 
and  Austria  are  divided  into  forest  dis- 
tricts, and  forestry  systems  cover  every 
sauare  mile  of  Europe.  The  result  is  that 
the  increased  value  of  the  timber  more 
than  pays  the  expense  of  protection^ 
while  in  Germany  the  average  value  pet- 
cubic  foot  of  forest  lumber  has  risen  over 
fifty  per  cent.  Under  Government  control. 
The  rule  adopted  by  European  nations  is 
that  private  interests  and  management 
shall  not  be  interfered  with,  except  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
public;  and,  secondly,  to  instruct  and 
regulate  the  use  of  standing  timber  for 
the  greatest  possible  advantage,  both  of 
the  private  owners  and  of  the  public. 

It  is  now  fully  demonstrated  that  a 
large  area  of  forest  land  is  essential  to 
civilization.  The  landscape  everywhere 
should  show  at  least  one-fourth  of  wood- 
land. This  is  about  the  proportion  which 
governs  in  Europe,  and  which  now  exists 
in  the  United  States,  taking  all  the  States 
together.  A  treeless  country  will  of  a 
certainty  become  a  barren  country ;  and 
then  it  will  be  a  land  inhabited,  at  best, 
by  nomads  and  degenerates.  A  large 
share  of  the  savagery  of  races  is  asso- 
ciated with  physical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  forests  must  preserve  a  large 
area  of  covered  soil,  retentive  of  moist- 
ure, not  only  to  prevent  rapid  drying,  but 
to  create  a  soil  for  future  agriculture. 
Where  wind  and  sun  are  excluded  evap- 
oration is  checked,  and  a  great  body  of 
moisture  is  held  for  slow  percolation  into 
springs  and  brooks,  to  be  fed  slowly  to 
the  surrounding  country,  while  still  more 
is  lifted  into  the  clouds,  to  be  carried  on 
the  same  mission  of  beneficence.  Trees 
do  not  make  the  rain  to  fall,  but  they  are 
retentive  of  water,  and  while  preventing 
floods,  also  greatly  decrease  the  proba- 
bility of  droughts.  This  work  is  car- 
ried on  quite  as  surely  by  detached  and 
scattered  but  numerous  small  woodlands 
as  by  vast  areas  of  unbroken  forest. 
These  scattered  trees  are  perhaps  even 
more  important  than  the  aggregated 
masses,  for  they  serve,  about  our  fields 
and  homes,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  prevent  the  sweeping  away  of  nat- 
ural humidity,  and  decrease  the  proba- 
bility of  hurricanes  and  cyclonic  action  of 
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the  air.  A  true  forestry  system  must 
therefore  govern  not  simply  the  laroer 
woodlands  but  all  the  trees  of  a  State. 
Only  prompt  and  adequate  legislation  can 
save  us  from  national  disaster. 

The  Big^  Family  Question  Again 

Contributions  to  the  question  whether 
the  educated  classes  are  reproducing 
themselves  continue  to  appear  in  both  the 
popular  and  the  scientific  journals.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  of 
Boston,  in  the  current  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  Dr.  Engelmann  denies  that 
college  graduates  show  an  exceptionally 
low  fecundity,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  anything  is  to  be  gained,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  race  perpetuation,  by 
shortening  the  college  course. 

He  admits  that  the  average  graduate 
family  does  not  reproduce  itself,  but  he 
adds  that  no  other  group  of  our  native 
American  population  does,  and  that  the 
surviving  family,  the  net  family,  of  the 
college  graduate  is  not  smaller,  but  ac- 
tually larger,  than  that  of  his  less  highly 
educated  brother.  For  our  entire  native 
born  population  the  rate  of  reproduction 
is  so  low  that  Dr.  Engelmann  pronounces 
it  more  alarming  than  the  rate  in  any 
other  country.  Our  conditions,  he  says, 
are  those  of  a  decadent  race,  practically 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  days  of 
their  decline.  The  one  encouraging  fact 
is  the  somewhat  better  showing  which 
the  college  graduates  make  in  compari- 
son with  the  uneducated  rich. 

Dr.  Engelmann  has  made  up  his  tables 
from  returns  obtained  direct  from  moth- 
ers, to  whom  his  inquiries  have  been  ad- 
dressed. They  show  a  slightly  lower 
fecundity  for  the  native  population  than 
that  calculated  by  Kuczynski  from  regis- 
tration records.  But  over  against  the 
low  birth  rates  Dr.  Englemann  sets  the 
mortality  rates,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
superiority  of  the  educated  classes  ap- 
pears. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  some  of  his 
actual  figures.  Returns  from  3,015  col- 
lege graduates,  males,  show  that  there 
have  been  bom  to  them  2.34  children  to 
each  marriage,  and  that  of  these  2.1  chil- 
dren of  each  marriage  survive.  In  the 
entire  native-born  population  of  Massa- 


chusetts 2.61  children  have  been  born  to 
each  married  couple,  and  of  these  1.92 
children  per  married  couple  survive.  Of 
the  foreign-born  population  of  Massachu- 
chusetts  2.61  children  have  been  born  to 
married  couple,  and  3.01  children  per 
married  couple  survive.  Princeton,  Yale 
and  Brown  graduates  have  a  better  rec- 
ord than  college  graduates  in  general. 
The  surviving  children  of  Princeton  men 
are  2.7  per  marriage,  of  Yale  men  2.28 
per  marriage,  and  of  Brown  men  2.26 
per  marriage.  Harvard  and  Bowdoin 
fall  behind,  with  1.86  surviving  children 
per  marriage  of  Harvard  men,  and  1.88 
children  per  marriage  of  Bowdoin  men. 

If  these  figures  may  be  accepted  as 
fairly  indicative,  it  is  clear  that  while  the 
native-born  population  is  not  holding  its 
own  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with 
the  foreign  born,  nevertheless  the  chil- 
dren of  the  educated  rather  than  of  the 
uneducated  are  relatively  numerous.  Un- 
fortunately this  result  is  obviously  at- 
tributable to  the  prevailing  choice  of 
women  not  college  bred  by  wife-seeking 
college  men.  The  fecundity  of  college 
women  in  this  country  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  native  group. 

While  Dr.  Engelmann  calls  our  low 
rate  of  reproduction  a  phenomenon  of 
race  decadence,  he  scoffs  at  the  idea  that 
low  birth  rates  are  due  primarily  to 
physiological  changes.  He  finds  the  chief 
cause,  as  statisticians  and  physicians  in 
general  do,  in  unwillingness  to  rear  large 
families,  and  he  makes  the  point,  which 
we  must  confess  we  question,  that  it  is 
usually  the  husband  rather  than  the  wife 
who  is  mainly  at  fault.  Another  factor 
in  the  problem,  however,  to  which  Dr. 
Englemann  calls  attention  has  been  over- 
looked in  most  of  the  discussions  of  the 
subject,  and,  unhappily,  it  is  one  of 
growing  importance.  It  is  the  increas- 
ing percentage  of  sterility  consequent 
upon  venereal  disease.  This  percentage 
is  low  among  the  educated  and  high 
among  the  uneducated. 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Engelmann's  con- 
clusions are  more  precise  than  those  of 
other  statisticians  can  be  determined 
only  after  more  comprehensive  re- 
searches have  been  made  than  any  yet 
undertaken.  That,  however,  is  a  relative- 
ly unimportant  matter.  The  essential 
fact  is  that  the  American  people  of  the 
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older  stock  have  adopted  ideas  and  habits 
which  tend  toward  a  radical  diminution 
of  the  size  of  families.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  city  life  the  small  family  may 
possibly  be  as  efficient  a  social  unit  as 
the  big  family.  But  it  is  not  possible  that 
this  should  be  true  under  the  conditions 
of  country  life.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
most  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given 
to  the  question,  Why  does  not  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  hold  his  own  in  competition 
with  the  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  the  time  ?  have  been  erroneous. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  radical  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  American  rural  life 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  decline  of  the 
family. 

The  conditions  of  American  agricul- 
ture do  not  admit  of  large  expenditures 
for  hired  help.  Satisfactory  farm  labor 
is  not  to  be  obtained  even  if  high  wages 
could  be  offered.  To  the  small  family, 
moreover,  country  life  is  lonely  as  well 
as  difficult.  American  farming  before 
the  Civil  War  was  a  satisfactory  pursuit, 
and  rural  homes  were  the  centers  of  an 
interesting  social  life  in  populous  neigh- 
borhoods, because  the  families  were 
large.  There  were  sturdy  boys  and  girls 
to  do  the  work,  out  of  doors  and  indoors, 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 
relatively  worthless  lot  of  ignorant  farm 
hands,  bringing  an  element  of  danger 
and  demoralization  into  the  community. 
There  were  young  folk  enough  of  both 
sexes  in  every  school  district  to  make  life 
jolly  and  worth  while.  We  do  not  see 
how  there  can  again  be  a  prosperous  and 
a  happy  life  in  American  farming  com- 
munities unless  the  habit  of  rearing  large 
families  is  again  cultivated. 

Moderation  in  reproducing  the  race  is 
an  excellent  principle  to  apply  to  the  de- 
praved, the  thriftless,  the  indolent,  the 
ne'er-do-well  in  general.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied much  too  thoroughly  to  the  sturdy 
rural  population  and  to  the  educated 
classes. 

Gen.  Miies's  Some  of  our  readers  must 
Report  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^  circular  letter 
of  several  typewritten 
pages,  prepared  by  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  forwarded  by  him  to 
many  persons  a  few  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  General  Miies's  report  as  to 
what  he  saw  and   heard   in   the   Philip- 


pines. Those  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed  were  urged  to  demand  the 
publication  of  parts  of  the  report  which, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  suppressed,  al- 
tho  in  fact  the  entire  report  had  been 
given  to  the  public.  Secretary  Root  says, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Independent  : 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  circular  letters  of  Mr.  Welsh 
were  sent  to  all  the  persons  named  in  the  book 
entitled  'Who's  Who  in  America/  11,551  in 
number.  Of  these  11,551,  seventy-six  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  circular  by  writ- 
ing to  all  or  some  of  the  officers  designated 
therein.  Ninety-eight  forwarded  the  circulars 
to  the  War  Department,  18  without  comment 
and  80  with  expressions  of  strong  disapproval 
of  the  circular.  The  remaining  11,377  appear  to 
have  put  the  circular  in  the  waste  paper 
basket.  The  76  who  wrote  in  compliance  with 
the  request  have  been  informed  that  the  report 
was  published  in  full  two  weeks  before  the 
circular  was  sent." 

In  the  last  week  of  April  the  entire  re- 
port was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
press  associations  and  correspondents  at 
Washington,  who  used  as  much  of  it  as 
in  their  opinion  the  public  would  care  to 
read.  Unimportant  statistical  matter  was 
excluded.  We  are  not  surprised  that  out 
of  11,551  persons  11,377  were  not  moved 
by  Mr.  Welsh's  letter  to  appear  before 
the  War  Department  with  an  imperative 
demand  for  those  mysterious  and  dread- 
ful suppressed  passages  which  existed 
only  in  his  imagination.  The  men  whose 
names  are  to  be  found  in  "  Who's  Who  " 
are  not  favorably  impressed  by  hysterics, 
nor  are  they  ready  to  believe  that  Secre- 
tary Root  is  capable  of  misleading  and 
deceiving  the  American  people.  It  is  by 
such  blunders  as  this  that  a  few  of  the 
Anti-Imperialists  have  done  much  to 
make  their  efforts  offensive  or  ridiculous. 

The  Middle  West,  mean- 
ing the  territory  of  the 
Lower  Missouri,  the 
Kaw  and  the  Des  Moines  rivers,  has  suf- 
fered a  flood  loss  this  spring  estimated 
at  $25,000,000.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  used  each  year 
by  the  Government  and  by  States  in 
building  levees  and  otherwise  endeavor- 
ing to  confine  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  within  safe  bounds.  It  has 
proved  thus  far  impossible  to  control  en- 
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tirely  the  mighty  force  of  these  rivers;  Empire,  had  become  a  Httle  puffed  up 
their  frequent  rebeUions  result  in  inunda-  over  his  course  of  vast  prosperity  and 
tions  with  alarming  regularity.  Suppose  was  in  danger  of  that  fall  which,  as 
the  money  lost  this  one  season,  to  say  Scripture  warns  us,  cometh  after  pride, 
nothing  of  the  vast  sums  wiped  away  His  successful  conduct  of  the  late  war 
during-  all  the  forty  years  of  Western  set-  and  his  almost  royal  progress  through 
tlement,  had  been  spent  in  intelligent  pre-  the  new  colonies  in  South  Africa,  his 
ventive  measures  at  the  heads  of  the  feeling  that  in  himself  was  centered 
streams,  would  it  have  been  effective?  the  unity  of  the  immense  Empire — all 
Already  many  Western  farmers  have  this  has  led  him  to  champion  before  the 
thrown  up  dams  across  ravines  and  British  public  a  measure  which  was 
sloughs  on  prairie  farms,  which  hold  foredoomed  to  failure.  Since  the  year 
back  the  rain's  bounty.  These  are  con-  1842  Great  Britain  has  stood  be- 
structed  primarily  as  cattle  watering  fore  the  world  as  the  champion  of  free 
places,  but  they  keep  the  floods  from  the  trade  and  has  boasted  that  her  unex- 
land  below  and  save  many  a  field  from  ampled  commercial  prosperity  is  large- 
having  its  crops  washed  out.  If  this  sys-  ly  due  to  this  enlightened  policy.  Mr. 
tem  be  extended  over  the  whole  area  of  Chamberlain's  proposed  measure  is 
the  upper  basin  on  a  larger  scale,  it  would  practically  a  reversion  from  that  policy, 
not  only  retain  a  great  portion  of  unsea-  and  immediately  brought  about  his 
sonable  rainfall,  but  give  opportunity  for  ears  the  whole  Manchester  school  of 
irrigation  on  the  lower  levels  from  the  economists.  His  measure  called  for 
stored  waters.  The  Senate  of  the  recent  a  tax  on  food  stuffs  and  necessarily 
Congress  has  already  realized  the  neces-  evoked  that  bitter  hostility  which  al- 
sity  of  doing  something,  for  it  passed  a  most  effected  a  revolution  in  England 
bill  appropriating  $10,000,000  for  the  at  the  time  of  the  original  debate  over 
purchase  of  2,500,000  acres  on  the  top  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He  vowed 
the  Appalachian  range  in  the  States  of  that  he  would  go  into  the  homes  of  the 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  workingmen  and  prove  that  he  was 
and  Georgia,  the  object  being  to  protect  engaged  in  their  interest.  The  work- 
the  forests  and  to  prevent  floods  by  hold-  ingmen  through  their  co-operative  so- 
ing  the  waters  on  the  hillsides,  rather  cieties  and  trades  unions  denied  him. 
than  allow  them  free  course  over  de-  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  he 
forested  areas.  The  bill  failed  in  the  had  raised  the  question  without  the 
House,  but  it  ought  to  succeed  at  next  consent  of  his  own  Cabinet,  and  his 
session.  The  establishment  of  a  perma-  colleagues  took  pains  to  make  this 
nent  reservoir  system  under  Government  clear.  Mr.  Balfour  saved  the  day  by 
control  and  with  ample  appropriations  practically  admitting  that  the  whole 
for  its  construction  should  be  the  next  matter  was  really  an  academic  discus- 
step  in  the  development  of  the  West.  It  sion  and  that  the  Government  did  not 
will  mean  a  tremendous  body  of  water  mean  to  take  it  seriously.  The  outcome  of 
held  high  up  on  the  prairie  slopes,  exert-  the  affair  is  likely  to  be  that  Mr.  Cham- 
ing  its  influence  in  the  modification  of  the  berlain's  aristocratic  associates  will  feel 
hot  winds  and  the  droughts ;  it  will  fur-  encouraged  to  show  more  openly  their 
nish  to  the  growing  area  of  irrigated  whole  distrust  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
lands  a  steady  supply  through  the  sum-  tary's  politics.  It  is  known  that  he  is 
mer  months ;  it  will  retain  the  rains  and  not  persona  grata  to  what  is  called  the 
so  prevent  the  floods  that  annually  spoil  governmental  class.  He  represents  the 
the  low-lying  farms  and  make  the  Hfe  of  pushing,  commercial,  democratic  body 
the  agriculturists  of  the  lower  Mississip-  which  hitherto  has  not  been  able  to 
pi  and  Missouri  one  of  anxiety.  gain  a  secure  foothold  in  the  inner  cir- 
^  cle  that  forms  the  real  executive  force 

of  England.    He  has  been  tolerated  be- 
.     It  looks  as  if  the  Hon.  cause  he  was  feared.     It  will  be  inter- 
Mr.       am  er  ain    ^^^   Joseph    Chamber-  esting  to  watch  his  further  career  in 
lain,  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet. 
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rr  ,.    J         The    world    has 

The  Kishineff  Murders         ^  j  „  t  e  d   W  i  t  h 
and  Lynching  something  more 

than  the  finger  of  scorn  at  M.  Plehve, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for 
his  alleged  complicitly  in  the  Kishinefl 
massacre,  and  considerable  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  our  Governrnent 
at  Washington  to  express  authoritative- 
ly our  national  abhorrence  of  the  deed. 
Now  comes  the  retort  courteous.  In  a 
letter  written  in  English  to  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  the  Russian  Minister  not  only  de- 
fends his  Government,  but  intimates 
pretty  clearly  that  we  from  our  particu- 
lar glass  house  would  wisely  refrain  from 
throwing  stones.  To  quote  M.  Plehve : 
"The  finding  of  a  murdered  Christian  boy 
intensified  the  strained  relations,  and  the 
peasants  did  not  believe  the  official  denials  of 
a  ritual  murder.  A  Jew  who  was  proprietor 
of  a  carrousel  struck  and  felled  a  Russian 
woman  on  Easter  day,  further  exasperating 
the  populace,  and  this  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak,  the  workmen  breaking  win- 
dows, etc.,  as  a  protest.  The  Russian  peasants 
were  driven  to  frenzy.  Excited  by  race  and 
religious  hatred,  and  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  they  were  worse  than  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America  when  they 
lynch  negroes." 

The  half-concealed  retort  would  per- 
haps have  little  significance,  were  it  not 
that  more  than  once  there  has  cropped 
up  in  our  own  press  this  comparison  be- 
tween the  murder  of  the  Jews  at  Kishi- 
neff and  the  hateful  habit  of  lynching 
negroes.  Certainly  The  Independent 
is  the  last  paper  in  the  world  to  say  any- 
thing to  mitigate  the  brutality  of  lynch- 
ing. And  yet  there  is  reason  in  all 
things.  There  is  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  bloodthirst  in  Kishineff,  as  one 
of  the  unfortunate  survivors  describes  it 
in  our  columns  this  week,  and  the  illegal 
executions  which  we  have  so  often  to  de- 
plore. Despite  M.  Plehve's  protest  the 
world  believes,  and  rightly,  tfiat  the  Rus- 
sian Government  is  responsible  for  the 
happenings  at  Kishineff,  that  it  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  an  instigator  of  the 
outbreak.  The  Russian  butchers,  more- 
over, were  inflamed  by  lust  and  baseless 
superstition  against  a  perfectly  innocent 
people,  whereas  in  a  large  number  of 
lynchings  the  temptation  is  the  strongest 
and  most  nearly  excusable  that  can  appeal 
to  human  passion.     There  is  no  proper 


parallel ;  yet  one  who  loves  the  fair  name 
of  his  country  can  only  blush  that  any 
possible  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
Russia  to  make  such  a  comparison. 

The  midnight  assassination  of  the 
Servian  King  and  Queen  in  their  palace 
by  revolutionary  soldiers  reads  more 
like  a  page  from  Gibbon  (provided  one 
overlooks  the  verbosity  of  the  news- 
paper reports)  than  a  chronicle  of  con- 
temporary European  history.  It  is  the 
crimson  rule  of  the  Pretorian  guard 
seen  once  more  amid  the  ordinarily 
gray  record  of  royal  lives.  Of  the  mur- 
dered King  and  Queen,  unfortunately, 
not  much  of  good  can  be  said.  The 
best  trait  of  Alexander  was  his  un- 
doubted love  for  his  wife,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  like  the  dowager  in 
"  Henry  Esmond,"  caused  no  little 
merriment  by  the  comedy  of  the  ex- 
pected heir — who  never  came.  The 
world  would  pay  little  heed  to  the 
scandals  and  revolutions  of  Servian 
court  life  and  politics  were  it  not  for 
the  peculiar  position  of  that  attenuated 
kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Pow- 
ers of  Eastern  Europe.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  im- 
mediate international  complication  will 
arise  from  the  present  revolution.  It 
looks  as  if  Peter  would  come  peaceably 
to  his  throne.  But  for  the  future  no 
man  can  speak.        ^ 

Compromises  please  no  one,  but  they 
generally  work  well  enough.  Last 
week  the  Football  Rules  Committee, 
after  prolonged  cogitation  and  in  re- 
sponse to  considerable  public  clamor, 
decided  to  make  the  game  more  open 
to  the  spectators  and  less  dangerous 
to  the  players  by  modifying  the  rules 
so  as  to  permit  the  quarterback  to  run 
with  the  ball  when  he  receives  it  direct 
from  the  center,  and  when  he  is  at  least 
five  yards  behind  the  line.  This  holds 
good  only  between  the  twenty-five 
yard  lines,  and  will  thus  tend  to  make 
mass  plays  within  the  center  of  the  field 
less  frequent.  Not  until  the  close  of 
the  next  season  can  we  tell  whether 
these  modifications  of  the  rules  will 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  if  they  do 
then  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  not 
extending  their  scope  and  making  them 
operative  from  goal  to  goal. 
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Insurance  Against  Strikes 

There  has  never  been  a  period  when 
labor  troubles  and  controversies  were  so 
much  in  evidence  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  securing  of  harmony  between 
labor  and  capital,  the  bringing  about  of 
a  parity  between  them  as  it  were,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  reaching  of  a  proper 
solution  of  the  industrial  problem,  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  question  now 
confronting  us.  The  insurance  princi- 
ple as  an  element,  which  tends  to  hasten 
the  time  when  the  lion  of  capital  shall 
lay  down  with  the  lamb  of  labor,  has  not 
previously  received  sufficient  attention. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  in 
this  unexpected  quarter  we  may  find  the 
means  of  that  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  differences  between  employer  and 
employee  which  is  at  the  present  time  so 
sorely  needed. 

The  very  minute  a  workingman  takes 
out  a  life  insurance  policy  he  by  this  act 
becomes  a  capitalist.  He  loses  his  old 
restricted  point  of  view,  and  is  forced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  the  great  railroads,  telegraph 
companies  and  other  corporations,  indus- 
trial and  other,  in  the  stock  of  which  the 
assets  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
seek  investment.  The  insured  workman 
is  conservative,  where  and  when  his  un- 
insured brother  is  reckless.  Foolish 
strikes  are  not  heedlessly  entered  upon 
by  workmen  who  realize  that  they  have 
something  to  loose  in  a  life  insurance 
policy,  the  value  of  which  becomes  less 
if  the  securities  in  which  the  company's 
funds  are  invested  decline  in  value  be- 
cause of  a  falling  market  due  to  strikes. 
Agitation  against  capital,  which  stands 
for  security,  is  thus  discouraged  and  the 
anarchy  which  would  be  brought  about 
by  the  irresponsible  workingman  realiz- 
ing and  using  his  power  with  nothing  to 
lose  by  disturbed  conditions  is  prevented. 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  is  only  an 
indirect  influence,  and  in  certain  quar- 
ters it  has  been  pointed  out  that  some- 
thing more  immediate  and  forceful  is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  labor 
leaders,  which  have  recently  too  often 
been  characterized  by  selfishness  if  noth- 
ing worse.  To  counteract  the  unscrup- 
ulous use  of  power  for  evil  undoubtedly 
possessed  by  unions,   it  has  been   pro- 


posed to  invoke  the  use  of  the  insurance 
principle  in  another  way. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  re- 
cently authorized  the  chartering  of  a 
company  whose  business  will  be  in  in- 
suring manufacturers  against  loss  by 
strikes  and  riots,  including,  of  course, 
losses  from  interruption  of  business. 
What  has  been  done  in  Connecticut  has 
found  imitation  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  South,  where  manu- 
facturing is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  unions  that  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  factory.  While  it  is,  per- 
haps, too  soon  to  assign  a  permanent 
place  to  insurance  against  strikes,  the 
effect  of  such  insurance  will  certainly 
be  to  restore  a  large  part  of  his  lost  in- 
dependence to  the  manufacturer. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
working  out  of  a  satisfactory  system  of 
insurance  against  strikes.  Such  a  system 
ought  to  receive  a  ready  welcome,  since 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  man  is  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  against  loss  by 
strikes  as  he  is  against  loss  by  fire,  or  in 
any  other  way  in  which  the  principle  of 
insurance  is  now  applied.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  insurance  against  strikes 
may  establish  a  more  rational  and  less 
dangerous  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  labor  and  capital  than  now  ob- 
tains, and  in  a  manner  which  its  creators 
did  not  originally  contemplate. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

International  Silver  Co.,  Preferred,  i  per 
cent,,  payable  July  ist. 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  R'way,  Preferred, 
;^2.t;o  per  share,  payable  Aug.  ist. 

U.  S.  Realty  &  Construction  Co.,  Preferred, 
\]4  per  cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 
payable  July  ist. 

Meigenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  quarterly,  2^ 
per  cent.,  payable  June  30th. 

Manhattan  R'way  Co.,  quarterly,  i}4.  per 
cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  semi-annual,  10 
per  cent.,  payable  July  ist, 

Otis  Elevator  Co  ,  Preferred,  quarterly,  ^^1.50 
per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

Chicago  Great  West.  R'way,  Debenture  4's, 
$2.00  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Preferred, 
2)4.  per  cent,  payable  July  isth. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  Common,  2]^ 
per  cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

Frankhn  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn,  quarterly,  3 
per  cent.,  payable  June  30th. 

N.  Y.  Mort  &  Security  Co.,  23/3  per  cent, 
payable  July  6th. 
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The  Recent  Decline 

During  the  remarkable  decline  of 
share  values  which  appears  to  have 
ended  on  the  loth  inst.,  it  was  almost 
the  universal  comment  that  the  sharp  and 
continuous  fall  was  not  warranted  by  cur- 
rent conditions.  On  the  whole,  business 
was  good;  railroad  gross  earnings  for 
May  showed  an  increase  of  12  per  cent, 
following  a  long  series  of  similar  in- 
creases; neither  the  production  nor  the 
consumption  of  iron  had  declined ;  at^  the 
end  of  May  it  was  known  that  the  iron 
output  record  had  been  broken  once  more 
and  that  the  accumulation  of  iron  sup- 
plies showed  very  little  increase.  Large 
crops  of  cereals  were  indicated  by  official 
reports — a  wheat  crop  (781,908,000 
bushels)  exceeding  any  heretofore  har- 
vested. The  labor  situation  was  a  de- 
pressing factor,  and  it  was  known  that 
agriculture  had  suffered  a  little  from  the 
floods ;  but  prevailing  conditions  did  not 
account  for  the  enormous  sales  of  securi- 
ties that  were  taking  place.  Those  who 
could  find  no  explanation  in  current  con- 
ditions were  inclined  to  ascribe  the  de- 
cline and  extraordinary  liquidation  to  a 
general  reaction  from  prices  lifted  to  an 
abnormal  level  by  industrial  and  syndi- 
cate speculation,  or  to  the  persistent  pres- 
sure of  some  great  financial  power. 

While  a  majority  of  them  preferred  to 
regard  the  movement  as  a  natural  re- 
adjustment of  values,  some  were  unwill- 
ing to  abandon  the  theory  that  Standard 
Oil  capital  was  smashing  the  market  in 
order  that  it  might  obtain  control  of,  or 
an  influential  interest  in,  certain  railroads 
that  would  be  useful  in  extending  the 
Gould-Rockefeller  railway  system  to  the 
seaboard  at  New  York.  The  tremendous 
swing  of  Standard  Oil  capital,  in  enor- 
mous "  short  "  sales  of  shares  and  re- 
peated **  drives  "  at  the  market,  would 
account  for  much  that  took  place  before 
the  sudden  upward  turn  of  the  nth,  and 
after  President  Cassatt  cut  down  those 
Western  Union  telegraph  poles  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road.  Was  Standard  Oil 
capital  so  used?  There  is  no  proof  now 
available  that  it  was.  But  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  brief  campaign  of  this  kind  in 
the  stock  market  without  a  revelation  of 
the  identity  of  the  chief  actors  or  of  their 
purposes.  That  revelation  comes  with 
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later  events.  If  it  should  appear  by  and 
by  that  the  Gould-Rockefeller  interests 
have  acquired  control  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  (a  majority  of  whose  shares  has 
not  been  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania)  or 
have  gained  an  influential  position  in  the 
Pennsylvania  itself,  or  have  so  applied 
pressure  in  some  place  that  concessions 
were  drawn  from  unwilling  hands — all 
this  with  reference  to  a  virtual  extension 
of  the  Wabash  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
York, — then  such  a  result  would  justify  a 
conclusion  that  the  decline  after  the  tele- 
graph poles  fell  was  due  chiefly  to  a  skill- 
ful use  of  the  Standard  Oil  millions.  If 
results  of  this  kind  should  not  appear,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accept  for  this  ex- 
traordinary movement  the  alternative  ex- 
planation to  which  reference  has  briefly 
been  made.  Jt 

In  addition  to  the  regular  quarter- 
ly dividend  of  25  per  cent,  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue National  Bank  has  declared  a  spe- 
cial dividend  of  100  per  cent.  The  cap- 
ital is  $100,000. 

....  A  statement  issued  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  in  con- 
nection with  the  declaration  of  the  cus- 
tomary quarterly  dividend  shows  that 
the  company's  surplus  on  the  30th  inst. 
(with  revenues  partly  estimated)  will  be 
$13,012,027,  which  exceeds  the  surplus 
three  months  ago  by  nearly  $500,000. 
Net  earnings  for  the  year  ending  with 
this  month  have  been  about  7.31  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  outstanding. 

.  .  .  .Alvin  W.  Krech  recently  resigned 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  to  accept  the  Presidency 
of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New- 
York,  in  the  place  of  William  T.  Cornell, 
resigned.  Mr.  Krech  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri and  became  prominent  in  the 
railroad  construction  business.  He 
moved  to  New  York  in  1895,  and  as- 
sisted largely  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads.  In  1896  he  became  connected 
with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  of 
which  he  became  the  Vice-President  in 
1899.  The  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Equi- 
table Trust  Company  are  James  H.  Hyde 
and  L.  L.  Gillespie,  and  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  is  F.  W.  Fulle.  The 
capital  is  $3,000,000  and  the  surplus 
$8,500,000. 
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,,    „  .  ,        Last    week's    most 

Mr.  Bnstow  on  the       .    ^  , .  .    • 

^  „     ^  _,  interesting     contri- 

Tulloch  Charges         .     ^.         ^  °  ^1  u 

biition  to  the  pub- 
lished history  of  the  postal  service  in- 
vestigation   was   the    reply   of   Fourth 
Assistant  Bristow  to  Postmaster-Gen- 
ral  Payne's  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of 
Mr.    Seymour    W.    Tulloch's    charges. 
This  reply  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Payne 
on  May  4th,  but  he  withheld  it  from 
the  public  until  the  17th  inst.,  altho  he 
had  promptly  published  the  replies  of 
ex-Postmaster-General  Smith  and  ex- 
First  Assistant  Perry  S.  Heath.     We 
can  give  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
leading  parts  of   Mr.   Bristow's  state- 
ment, which  contains  30,000  words.    It 
relates  to  irregularities   in  connection 
with  the  Washington  Post  Office,  for 
most  of  which  Mr.  Heath  was  respon- 
sible.    The  greater  part  of  it  consists 
of  the  reports   made  to   Mr.   Bristow 
by  official  inspectors,  and  a  majority  of 
the  charges  rest  upon  their  authority. 
It  is  asserted  that  many  clerks,  clean- 
ers, charwomen  and  other  employees 
were  appointed  irregularly  by  his  or- 
der.    Some  of  these  performed  no  serv- 
ice.    Persons  were  by  his  order  placed 
on  the  "  military  roll,"  and  there  was  no 
record  of  work  done  by  them.     As  to 
seven  cleaners,  all  women,  appointed 
by  his  order,  the  inspectors   say  that 
neither    the    Washington    Postmaster 
nor  any  one  else  could  tell  where  they 
were  employed  or  whether  they  did  any 
work.      Double  salaries  were  paid  to 
several  persons,  one  of  them  being  the 
Postmaster's  son.    Another  was  Oliver 
H.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  altho  there  was 
no  legal  authority  for  his  appointment, 
nor  any  record  showing  what  his  serv- 
ice was.    One  superintendent  at  an  im- 


portant station  was  unable  to  issue  a 
money  order;  his  work,  with  that  of 
another  incompetent  employee  who  re- 
ceived a  high  salary,  was  done  by  a 
$600  clerk.      One  charwoman  was  on 
the   rolls  of   three   stations.      The   in- 
spector said  he  was  warned  by  Super- 
intendent Beavers  that  it  would  be  well 
for  him  not  to  mention  the  charwomen 
in  his  report,  because  they  were  per- 
sonal appointments  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Mr.  Tulloch  (cashier)  declined 
to  make  payments  to  several  persons 
irregularly      or      illegally      appointed, 
■  among  them  W.  S.  Larner,  but  the  pay- 
ments were  ordered  by  Heath.    The  in- 
spectors also  reported  that  highly  ex- 
cessive prices  were  paid  for  supplies 
(for    example,    $40   apiece    for    wash- 
stands  for  the  military  service)  ;  that 
Heath's  traveling  expenses  were  paid 
by    the   Washington   office ;    that   one 
Jones  was  appointed  physician  to  that 
office  at  $1,700  a  year;  and  that  thou- 
sands  of    dollars   were    disbursed    for 
which  no  service  was  rendered.      For 
the  irregularities  which  they  enumer- 
ated there  were,  they  say,  "  full,  direct 
and  positive  orders  from  superior  au- 
thority," meaning  Heath,  or  the  Post- 
master acting  upon  instructions  from 
him.       Persons    thus    appointed    were 
forced    upon    the    Postmaster,    and    it 
was   difficult  to  find  places  for  them. 
Names  are  given  of  many  that  were 
detailed  to  service  elsewhere,  of  which 
the    Postmaster    had     no     knowledge. 
One    inspector    having    recommended 
that  Heath's  office  should  be  thorough- 
ly  investigated,   this   recommendation 
was  formally  approved  by  Mr.  Bristow. 
The   reports   relate  to  the  two  years 
ending  with  July,  1900.    In  accompany- 
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ing  comments  Mr.  Payne  says  Mr.  Tul- 
loch's  charges  were  ''  in  essence  agamst 
President   McKinley   and   Postmaster- 
General   Smith ;  "   that  the  first  is  no 
longer  living  and  that  the  second  has 
made  answer  for  himself.    He  adds  that 
an    investigation    was    made    by    Mr. 
Smith  at  the  time  (upon  these  inspect- 
ors' reports)  ;  that  all  the  payments  re- 
ferred to   (except  $160)   were  allowed 
by  the  Auditor  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury;  that  the  subject  matter 
is  four  years  old   and  that  all   action 
with  respect  to  it  was  closed  oyer  two 
years  ago. — In  answer  to  inquiry,  Mr. 
Heath  remarks  that  he  has  nothing  to 
say.     It  is  said  at  Washington  that  if 
any  of  his  acts  were  violations  of  law, 
prosecution  is  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations. — Washington     press     cor- 
respondents   known    to    be    on    very 
friendly  terms  with  the  President,  say 
that  he  regards  the  publication  of  all 
this    matter    concerning    the    Tulloch 
charges   as   inopportune.      While    not 
desiring  to  conceal  any  one's  guilt  or 
to  protect  any  offender,  he  thinks,  they 
say,  that  the  energies  of  the  Depart- 
ment might  better  have  been  devoted  to 
the  frauds  and  the  offenders  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

„  -  ,  James      T.      Metcalf, 

Proerress  of  the         %,  •    .       j      ^      r  ^t. 

„  ^  ,  ,       .  Supermtendent  of  the 

Postal  Inquiry  ,^^  ^     ,  T>k-    • 

Money    Order     Divi- 
sion, and  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  1882,  was  removed  on  the 
17th  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  ac- 
count of  his  action  with  respect  to  bids 
for  supplying  money  order  blanks.   His 
son  is  an  employee  of  the  company  that 
has  had  the  contract  for  sixteen  years. 
Paul  Herman,  who  had  held  a  promi- 
nent place  with  the  company,  resigned 
some  time  ago.     When  the  bids  were 
opened  recently  it  appeared  that  Her- 
man's was  the  lowest  by  $40,000,  that 
of  the  company  already  mentioned  be- 
ing next.     Mr.  Metcalf  urged  Herman 
to  withdraw  his  bid,  saying  that  prob- 
ably his  deposit  of  $5,000  would  be  re- 
turned  to   him.      The    Superintendent 
also  wrote  to  the  company,  suggesting 
that  it  should  invite  Herman  to  come 
back  at  a  good  salary.     Herman  was 
invited,  but  he   declined  to  go.      Mr. 
Metcalf  did  not  tell  his  superior  officer, 


First   Assistant   Wynne,   that   he   had 
done  all  this.    The  facts  as  stated  above 
are   admitted   by   him,  but  he   asserts 
that  he  was  acting  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  and  was  not  influenced  by  his 
son's  connection  with  the  company. — 
In  Brooklyn    the  grand  jury  has  been 
considering  the  case  of  ex-Represent- 
ative Edmund  H.  Driggs,  a  Democrat 
of  local  prominence,  who  admits  that 
while  in  Congress  he  received,  as  agent 
of  the  Brandt  Automatic  Cashier  Com- 
pany, a  salary  of  $12,500,  and  that  in 
May,  1899  (being  then  a  member  of  the 
House),  he  secured  from  the  Depart- 
ment an  order  for  250  of  the  cashier 
machines    at    $150    apiece,    which    ex- 
ceeded the  commercial  price.     His  sal- 
ary was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  his 
term.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office   Committee.      The   purchase  of 
the  machines  appears  to  have  been  due 
to   action   or   recommendation   of   Mr. 
Beavers,  the  bureau  officer  who  unex- 
pectedly resigned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  investigation.     Mr.  Driggs  says  he 
erred  in  not  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  the  law  which  forbids  a  member  of 
Congress   to   engage  in   such   transac- 
tions.    It  may  be  that  prosecution  in 
this  case  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations.— Evidence  in  many  cases  is  be- 
fore the   grand   jury   in   Washington, 
where  it  is  expected  that  indictments 
will  be  found  against  George  E.  Lor- 
enz   (formerly  Postmaster  at  Toledo) 
and  his  wife,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ception of  bribes  by  Machen.     Reports 
say  the  Department  has  proof  of  the 
work  of  a  syndicate  engaged  in  selling 
promotions  in  the  New  York  office,  but 
finds   that   the    statute   of    limitations 
bars    prosecution. — It    is    shown    that 
under    Machen's   direction    more   than 
one-third  of  the  rural  delivery  routes 
have  been  given  to  the  four  States  of 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Indiana ;  and 
some  explain  this  by  referring  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  legislators  repre- 
senting these  States  in  Congress  and 
its       committees. — Fourth       Assistant 
Postmaster-General   Bristow  is  begin- 
ning to  be  mentioned  as  deserving  to 
be  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Mr.  Bristow  was  born  in  Kentucky  41 
years  ago,  but  has  been  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  a  resident  of   Kansas,  and 
was  appointed  to  office  from  that  State. 
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_-    .  Mr.  Foulke  havings  resigned  on 

-,     .         account   of   ill   health,   Mr.   Al- 
°^^         vord  W.  Cooley,  of  Westches- 
ter,   N.   Y.,   has   been   appointed   in   his 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.    The  vacancy  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  Garfield  to  the  Bureau 
of   Corporations   has   been   filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  Greene,  of 
Duluth.  a  lawyer,   who   left  the   Demo- 
cratic party  in  1894. — In  reply  to  some 
who  have  said  that,  if  Colombia  should 
reject  the  canal  treaty,  our  Government 
could  buy  out  the  French  company  and 
proceed  with  the  work,  it  is  pointed  out 
that,   under  the   Spooner  act,   the  com- 
pany's rights  cannot  be  purchased  until 
we  shall  '*  have  obtained  control  of  the 
necessary     territory     by     treaty." — Mr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  has  declined  the 
invitation   of   the   British   South   Africa 
Company  to  visit  South  Africa  and  de- 
vise a  plan   for  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  natives.    Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune, 
recently   a   special   commissioner  to   the 
Philippines,  says  the  islands  are  an  ideal 
place  for  the  negro.     He  suggests  that 
the  race  problem  could  be  solved  and  the 
Filipino     people     "  reassured "     if     Mr. 
Washington   should  be   appointed   Gov- 
ernor, with  sympathetic  Commissioners. 
— Senator   Hanna  says  in  an  interview 
that  he  would  not  take  the  nomination 
for    Vice-President    if    the    convention 
should  offer  it  to  him.    "  My  ambitions," 
he  added,  "  do  not  lie   in  the  direction 
of  the  White  House." 

By  the  action  of  the  miners' 
.  convention  at  Scranton  a  re- 

Questions      j^g^y^j     ^f     ^^^     qJ^j     contest 

with  the  anthracite  operators  has  been 
prevented.  The  640  delegates — while 
asserting  that  the  three  district  presi- 
dents had  been  appointed  members  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  in  accord  with  the 
Commission's  decision,  and  citing  Judge 
Gray's  opinion  in  support  of  their  posi- 
tion— consented  to  approve  the  appoint- 
ments by  vote.  In  this  way  the  three 
presidents  were  formally  elected,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  convention's  ac- 
tion was  satisfactory  to  President  Baer 
and  other  representatives  of  the  operat- 
ors.— At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
w^eek  it  was  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
long  contest  in  New  York  between  the 


Labor 


builders  and  their  employees  was  near  at 
hand.      The   builders   insisted   upon   the 
acceptance  of  their  plan  of  arbitration, 
which  eliminates  the  walking  delegate  or 
leaves  him  with  very  little  power.     The 
22  unions  of  skilled  workmen  that  had 
withdrawn  from  the  association  of  build- 
ing trades  unions  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  arbitration  and  asked  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  builders'  committee. — 
In  a  published  statement  Mayor  Sullivan, 
of  Derby,  Conn.,  one  of  that  State's  four 
labor  union  Mayors,  denounces  walking 
delegates  and  advises  unions  to  get  rid 
of  them.     "  The   walking  delegate,"  he 
says,  ''  is  more  or  less  of  a  '  grafter,'  and 
the  sooner  local  unions  dispense  with  his 
services  the  sooner  will  labor  and  capital 
reach  a  common  ground  upon  which  all 
dififerences  can  be  settled."     Mayor  Sul- 
livan   is    a    plumber  and  was  formerly 
President    of    Derby's    Central     Labor 
Union. — The    Executive    Committee    of 
the  Western   Federation  of  Miners  has 
by      resolution      denounced      President 
Roosevelt  because  he  ordered  or  permit- 
ted Federal  troops  to  assist  in  preserving 
order  at  the  mines  near  Morenci,  Ariz., 
during  the   strike   there.      Pointing  out 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Committee 
charges    him    with    being    "  guilty    of 
hypocrisy  and  treason  to  the  principles 
of  organized  labor  when  he  orders  the 
armed  power  of  the  nation  to  the  rescue 
of  soulless  corporations  to  degrade  and 
debase   the    class    who   produce    all    the 
wealth  of  the  world." — All  the  branches 
of  the  United   States   Steel  Corporation 
have  signed  wage  scales  with  their  em- 
ployees for  the  year  beginning  on  July 
1st. — In  Omaha  the  strike  in  the  building 
trades    (in   progress    since   March)    has 
been  broken  by  a  compromise  in  which 
the  employers  are  not  required  to  recog- 
nize the  unions. 

The  latest  of  the  dis- 
asters that  have  been 
due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary w^eather  conditions  of  the  last  two 
months  was  the  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  the  town  of  Heppner,  Ore.,  on  the 
15th  inst.  Heppner,  the  county  seat  of 
Morrow  County,  had  about  1,500  inhabit- 
ants and  was  situated  on  Willow  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River,  below 


A  Flood's  Work 
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a  point  where  streams  from  the  neigh- 
boring hills  converge.  A  sudden  and 
extraordinary  fall  of  rain  in  the  hills 
flooded  these  streams,  and  at  5.30  p.m. 
a  great  mass  of  water,  twenty  feet  high, 
swept  through  Heppner.  Of  fifty  guests 
who  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
chief  hotel,  there  is  said  to  be  no  sur- 
vivor. The  telegraph  operator  was 
drowned  at  his  instrument,  while  trying 
to  warn  the  people  of  Lexington,  a  vil- 
lage below  Heppner.  Lexington's  300 
people  were  saved  by  a  young  man  named 
Matlock,  who  hastily  saddled  his  horse 
and  rode  at  break-neck  speed  down  the 
valley  from  Heppner,  outstripping  the 
flood  by  two  or  three  minutes.  About 
200  lives  were  lost  at  Heppner;  130 
bodies  have  been  found,  and  70  persons 
are  missing.  Bodies  were  carried  more 
than  ten  miles  from  the  town  by  the  rush 
of  water. — The  floods  in  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi  caused  great  loss 
of  property  at  East  St.  Louis,  Madison, 
\'enice  and  towns  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis;  and  it 
is  reported  that  50  persons  were  drowned 
there.  The  river  was  38  feet  above  its 
normal  level,  and  the  levees  were  broken 
or  submerged. — The  determination  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  care  for  its  people 
who  sufifered  by  reason  of  the  flood  has 
tended  to  deprive  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  of 
help  which  it  greatly  needs.  We  are  told 
by  trustworthy  correspondents  that  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  where  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  depend  upon  daily 
wages,  there  are  20,000  persons  in  need 
who  are  relying  upon  the  40,000  whom 
the  flood  did  not  harm.  Contributions 
sent  to  Mayor  T.  B.  Gilbert  will  be  duly 
acknowledged. 

^  T  1  J  •  ^o  further  action  is  to 
Our  Islands  in        ,  ,  1       ^^    • 

the  Pacific  ^^  t^^^^"  O"  l^'^,   Opium 

Concession   bill,  which 

has  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
Philippine  Commission,  until  the  sub- 
ject has  been  carefully  considered  at 
Washington.  We  have  heretofore  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  this  measure. 
The  War  Department  has  received 
many  protests  against  the  enactment 
of  it  from  persons  who  urge  that  the 
sale  of  opium,  except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, should  be  prohibited  in  the  is- 
lands.— It  is   expected  that  the  work 


of  laying  the  telegraph  cable  from 
Manila  to  San  Francisco  will  be  com- 
pleted this  week.  The  cable  ship  ar- 
rived at  Midway  Island  on  the  19th, 
establishing  connection  between  Manila 
and  that  point.  It  was  then  announced 
that  the  last  link  in  the  chain  (the  one 
from  Midway  to  Honolulu)  would 
probably  be  laid  down  within  six  or 
seven  days. — Reports  from  Washing- 
ton say  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment may  decide  to  acquire  the  lands 
of  the  religious  orders  by  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Arch- 
bishop Guidi,  it  is  said,  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  concessions  from  the 
friars,  who  still  oppose  a  sale  of  the 
property  or  ask  prices  so  high  that  they 
cannot  be  considered. — In  Rome  last 
week  two  American  Bishops  for  the  is- 
lands were  consecrated  with  impressive 
ceremonies — Mgr.  Rooker,  formerly  of 
Washington,  as  Bishop  of  Jaro,  and  the 
Rev.  Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  Bishop  of  Nueva  Segovia.  The 
Commission  of  Cardinals  has  decided 
to  nominate  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
drick,  of  Rochester,  to  be  Bishop  of 
Cebu. — Cholera  has  again  appeared  in 
the  army  on  the  islands,  six  deaths  from 
the  disease  having  been  reported  since 
the  7th  inst. 


Cuba  and 
Porto   Rico 


Cuba  proposes  to  lease  the 
naval  station  at  Guanta- 
namo  and  the  coaling  sta- 
tion at  Bahia  Honda  to  the  United 
States  upon  the  following  terms :  an  an- 
nual rent  of  $1,000;  provisions  and  other 
supplies  for  the  garrisons  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty ;  smuggling  through  the  sta- 
tions to  be  prevented  by  the  United 
States,  which  is  to  have  complete  legal 
jurisdiction  in  the  occupied  territory. — 
It  is  reported  that  American  capitalists 
are  making  an  orange  grove  of  100,000 
trees  near  the  bay  of  Nipe. — Two  natives 
of  Porto  Rico,  recent  graduates  of  a  law 
school  at  Washington,  applied  there  last 
week  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  They  were  told  that 
they  could  take  the  required  examination 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  as  to  their  right  to 
practice,  owing  to  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  citizenship  of  Porto  Ricans.  They 
declined  to  be  examined  under  that  con- 
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clitlon,  and  have  submitted  a  protest, 
claiming  that  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. — In  an  interview  concern- 
ing- the  condition  of  Porto  Rico,  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  reports  continued  improve- 
ment. Ah-eady  this  year  $500,000  worth 
of  coffee  has  been  exported  to  this  coun- 
try against  only  $21,000  worth  in  the 
same  months  of  last  year.  Americans 
are  investing  largely  in  orange  groves. 
Exports  of  sugar  are  increasing.  An 
electric  road  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce  is 
soon  to  be  built. 

,  ^  The      Fourteenth 

International  Congress      ^    ,  ,  •         1  /- 

r  ^„.  international  Con- 

of  Miners  c    t.-^. 

gress    of    Mmers, 

held  in  Brussels  last  month,  was  more 
than  usually  expeditious  in  transacting 
business.  During  the  discussion  of  a 
mini  mum  wage,  Mr.  Abraham,  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  pointed  out 
that  the  American  miners  had  come  into 
line,  having  just  obtained  a  minimum 
wage  for  the  next  three  years  at  least, 
and  having  reduced  the  day's  work  by 
one  hour.  There  was,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son why  the  American  miners  should  not 
affiliate  with  the  European  organizations. 
Mr.  Harvey  explained  that  this  battle 
had  been  fought  out  in  England  in  1893, 
when  the  minimum  wage,  consisting  of 
30  per  cent,  more  than  the  wages  paid 
*  in  1888,  was  accepted.  It  was  then  said 
that  such  a  limitation  would  ruin  the 
trade,  but  it  had  been  in  operation  now 
for  ten  years,  and  trade  was  as  good  as 
ever.  At  present  the  wages  earned  in 
England  were  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
minimum  wages.  M.  Cordier  (France) 
urged  that  the  minimum  wage  should  not 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  coal  extracted, 
but  on  the  fact  that  if  a  man  worked  all 
day  he  required  sustenance,  whatever 
the  amount  of  coal  he  obtained.  They 
had  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  law  not 
to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  but  to  give  fa- 
cilities for  the  establishment  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  by  a  mutual  understanding. 
Kerr  Zcingr  claimed  that  for  Austria 
especially  legal  protection  was  needed. 
There  had  been  great  strikes  and  some 
bloodshed.  The  freedom  of  meeting  was 
granted  by  the  Austrian  Constitution, 
but  when  the  miners  met  the  military 
were  sent  against  them  by  the  local  au- 


thorities. Even  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  arrested^  tho  this  also  was 
illegal.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  the  com- 
mon law  applied  to  miners  in  Austria. 
As  a  result  tliere  were  districts  in  Silesia 
where  the  miners  did  not  earn  a  florin 
per  day,  and  for  them  especially  a  mini- 
mum wage  was  much  needed.  The  reso- 
lution— "  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  all 
nationalities  represented  at  this  congress 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages  " — was  then  put  and  car- 
ried unanimously.  The  direct  repre- 
sentation of  labor  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  the  next  question,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  moved  that  : 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  working 
classes  are  not  sufficiently  represented  in  Par- 
liament in  any  of  the  countries  taking  part  in 
the  congress,  and  therefore  we  recommend  that 
Federation  Labor  candidates  be  brought  out  to 
contest  mining  constituencies  wherever  there 
is  any  possibility  of  winning  the  seat." 

The  miners  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and 
South  Wales  already  supported  direct 
representatives  in  Parliament,  but  now 
this  would  be  done  on  a  larger  scale ;  and, 
as  treasurer  of  the  British  Miners'  Feder- 
ation, he  was  pleased  to  announce  that 
he  had  already  received  £  16,000,  repre- 
senting an  annual  subscription  of  i  shil- 
ling toward  the  election  funds  paid  by 
350,000  miners.  This  announcement  was 
hailed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by 
the  other  delegates.  The  question  of  old 
age  pensions  was  introduced  by  M. 
Maroille  (Belgium),  who  pointed  out 
that  such  pensions  as  were  given  in  Bel- 
gium varied  from  12  to  20  francs  per 
month,  and  this  was  of  very  little  use. 
Yet  all  Government  employments,  most- 
ly filled  by  middle-class  men,  gave  a  right 
to  a  pension.  He  thought  that  it  was  as 
necessary  to  have  coal  as  to  have  soldiers. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  miner  have 
a  pension  as  well  as  the  soldier?  There 
was  also  a  very  interesting  discussion  on 
the  disease,  ankylostoma  duodenale,  or 
"  worm."  Herr  Leimpeter  related  that 
since  1896  this  complaint  had  reduced 
the  average  working  power  of  the  Ger- 
man miners  from  45  to  40  years.  At 
first  miners  were  thought  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  anaemia,  but  now  it  was  found 
that  they  were  infected  by  a  thread-like 
worm.  The  only  effective  remedy  known 
was  the  extract  of  the  fern  root ;  but  this 
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remedy  had  to  be  taken  in  such  large  One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  eleC- 

doses  that  it  sometimes  caused  more  in-  tion   was   the   large   number   of   women 

jury    than    the    disease.     The    congress  Socialists  who  labored  at  the  polls,  gomg 

unanimously  adopted  this  resolution  :  from  house  to  house  to  bring  out  lazy 

_        ,           ,          I.    1      11              11^^  f^  voters,  and  watchinsf  at  the  doors  of  fac- 
"  That  the  emp  overs  be  legally  compelled  to  ;  "^  .      '                           t       j  1        j 
,                    P   >              &    J         1-  tones    for   those   who   delayed   or   were 
make  arrangements  on  their  works  lor  tne  pro  r    ^^              . 
tection  of  the  health  of  the  miners,  to  erect  uncertam.      The   platform   of   the   party 
baths  for  them,  and  to  use  every  means  that  called    for    universal    suffrage    for    both 
science  suggests  to  combat  the  prevalent  dis-  men  and  women ;  the  payment  of  mem- 
ease  called  the  worm."  bers  of  the  Reichstag ;  local  self-govern- 
•^  ment ;  the  referendum ;  a  militia  system 
The  o-eneral  elections  which  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  standing 
The  German     ^^^j^^  j^^^  j^  Germanv  on  army;    freedom    of    speech    and   of   the 
Elections        ji^^ne   i6th  proved  to  be  a  press;   disestablishment  of  the  Church; 
notable    victory    for    the    Social-Demo-  ^^^^  non-sectarian   schools  and  compul- 
cratic  party.  Tho  their  gain  in  the  Reichs-  sory  attendance ;  free  legal  proceedings ; 
tao-  was  not  so  -reat  as  they  themselves  free  medical  attendance,  and  free  burial; 
predicted— no   doubt   setting   the   figure  progressive      income      and      inheritance 
higher  than  they  really  expected,  after  taxes.                         ^ 
the   manner  of   political   parties — yet   it 

was  larger  than  the  Conservatives  esti-  ^^                        The  election  of  the  new 

mated,  and  was  certainly  a  signal  protest  f  s  r  ia          King  of   Servia   was   at 

against  the   militarism  and   imperialism  least  orderly.     On  June 

of  the  present  Kaiser.    An  actual  major-  15th  the  Senate  and  Skupshtina  met  in 

ity  of  votes  is  necessary  to  elect;  where  joint  session,  and  within  two  hours  had 

only  a  plurality  occurs,  a  reballot  is  re-  unanimously    elected    a   new    sovereign, 

quired   at   a   subsequent   election.      The  The  address  read  by  President  Velimiro- 

seats   in   the   Reichstag,   actually   deter-  vitch  expressed  not  the  slightest  shame 

mined  by  this  ballot  or  to  be  determined  or   horror    at    the    brutal    assassination, 

by  reballot,  are  as  follows :  It  begins  with  the  words,  "  Every  one 

Socialists 54  elected  and  122  reballots  knOWS    of    the    events    which    tOOk    place 

Center  party 87  elected  and  36  reballots  i^Airj         j            •    a  i.  >)         j                  j* 

Conservatives  and  Free  Conservatives.  last    Wednesday  night,      and  proceeds   m 

National  Liberals "  Sd  ISd  11  rebtilotl  that   colorous   Vein   throughout.     After 

Richter  Radicals 24  reballots  the  votmg:  of  3.  sfcneral  amnestv,  a  formal 

Barth  Radicals 11  reballots     ^^^^.: u  i-      i     j         -  j 

South  German  Radicals 8  reballots  motion  by  a   radical   deputy   was  made 

$Ciaos.;.-.;.-.-;;;.-;;."6te'c'tfdl?,r4fl^ll!Sfi  *at    Prince   Peter   Karageorgevitch   be 

Hanoverians 8  reballots  elected  King  01  Servia,  whereupon  each 

Anti^-seinites .' ."  .* .'  .* .' ." .' .' ." .'  .'£  "elected  'and  8  rebaHots  member  was  Called  by  name,  and  quietly 

The  significant  features  of  the  election  arose  and  gave  his  vote  for  the  new  King 

are  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  I^imediately  after  this   the  Minister  of 

Socialists,  the  stability  of  the  Center  party  J^^^^f  ^^^^^  ]o  the  balcony  overlooking 

(the  Catholics),  and  the  falling  awav  of  he  street  and  made  this  announcement 

the  Radicals,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  ^^J-^^  P^^P^^  • 

first  vote,  do  not  return  a  single  member.  "Peter  I  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Karageorge- 

The  gains  of  the  Socialists  are  largely  ^'itchs  is  your  King.     You  are  congratulated 

won   from   the   Radicals.      As,   however,  "pon^^the  unanimous  vote  of  your  representa- 

the  Radicals  in  the  last  Reichstag  voted  ^^^^^' 

with  the  Socialists  on  the  great  Govern-  The  crowd  responded  with  cheers,  but 
mental  questions,  this  does  not  mean  any  without  much  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  the 
real  shifting  of  strength.  The  Social-  most  curious  feature  of  the  whole  affair 
Democratic  party  was  founded  by  Las-  is  the  quietness  and  apparent  indifference 
salle  in  1862.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-  of  the  people  of  Belgrade.  In  the  even- 
Prussian  War  in  1871  they  returned  ing  of  the  same  day  a  telegram  came 
only  three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag;  in  from  the  new  King  Peter  I,  to  this  effect  • 
1898  this  number  had  grown  to  58,  and  "The  splendid  proofs  of  devotion  from  my 
the  present  elections  will  certainly  give  beloved  people,  my  faithful  army  and  patriotic 
them  a  number  considerably  above  this.  Government  have  deeply  touched  me.     From 
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the  bottom  of  a  true  Servian  heart  I  thank 
Providence,  which  has  vouchsafed  me,  by 
God's  mercy  and  through  his  will,  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  my  famous  ancestors.  I  beg  you, 
the  Premier  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment, to  accept  my  royal  acknowledgment,  with 
the  assurance  of  my  particular  good  will." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  rule  of 
King  Peter  will  practically  be  under 
a  military  dictatorship.  The  leaders  of 
the  revolution,  Colonel  Maschin  and 
Colonel  Mitschitch  being  the  real  power 
behind  the  throne.  From  the  beginning 
the  army  has  been  dominant  in  the  move- 
ment. On  the  day  of  the  election  the 
officers  of  the  Garrison  at  Belgrade  met 
together  and  came  to  the  following 
curiously  cold-blooded  decisions : 

"  First — That  no  recompense  be  given  to 
those  officers  who  prepared  and  executed  the 
conspiracy  against  King  Alexander  and  Queen 
Draga. 

**  Second — That  the  officers  suspended  by  the 
late  Government  for  press  offenses,  who  have 
resumed  their  uniforms  in  the  last  few  days, 
must  await  reinstatement  by  the  properly  con- 
stituted tribunal. 

"  Third — The  army  will  only  accept  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

"  Fourth — The  army  declares  its  readiness 
to  accept  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign  made 
by  the  National  Assembly." 

King  Peter  has  been  recognized  by  both 
the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  have  sent  congratulatory 
telegrams  to  him.  In  Russia,  however, 
some  feeling  of  detestation  of  the  crime 
has  found  expression.  An  official  note 
in  The  Messenger,  while  congratulating 
the  new  monarch  on  his  election,  and 
wishing  all  success  to  one  who  has  so 
well  begun  his  rule  of  a  people  which 
is  allied  to  Russia  by  ties  of  religion,  de- 
clares, nevertheless,  that  King  Peter 
ought  first  of  all  to  prove  his  sense  of 
justice  and  his  firmness  of  will  by  in- 
vestigating the  abominable  crime  and  by 
punishing  rigorously  the  traitors  who 
have  stained  themselves  with  the  infamy 
of  regicide.  England  has  withdrawn  her 
envoy  from  Belgrade  as  a  sign  of  disap- 
proval, and  Lord  Lansdowne  has  said  in 
Parliament  that  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  were  maintaining  an  attitude  to- 
ward Servia  similar  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Servians  themselves  ex- 
press    surprise    that    any    Government 


should  disapprove  of  "  a  timely  meritori- 
otit  act,  which  has  raised  Servia  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world."  In  the 
meanwhile  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  new  King.  In  his  manifesto  to 
the  Servian  people  King  Peter  declares : 

''  I  give  my  word  to  respect  the  rights  ac- 
quired by  all. 

"  I  will  be  the  protector  of  the  legal  rights 
and  well-being  of  the  people. 

"  I  call  upon  the  heads  of  the  Church  and 
the  military  and  civil  functionaries  to  retain 
their  functions  and  execute  them  conscien- 
tiously. 

"  I  declare  that  I  banish  from  memory  all 
acts  committed  during  the  past  forty  years  hav- 
ing bearing  upon  me. 

"  Every  honest  Servian  will  find  under  my 
reign  protection  for  his  moral  and  material 
life. 

"  The  motto  of  my  dynasty  is : 

"  '  For  the  Sacred  Cross  and  Cherished  Lib- 
erty.' " 

_,  .  A   number   of   changes 

Changes  m  ,  ^.  ^    , 

.       _,  ,      ,     have  recently  occurred 

Prussian  Poland      .       .  i     •    •  ^      ^-  r 

m  the  admniistration  oi 

the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  and  more 
are  expected  in  the  near  future  in  that 
province  as  well  as  in  Silesia.  Conditions 
in  Prussian  Poland  have  so  constituted 
themselves  to-day  that  the  Polish  popula- 
tion regards  these  changes,  however, 
with  indifference,  as  it  long  ago  ceased  to 
expect  any  reformation  in  the  highest 
offices.  More  importance,  however,  is 
attached  to  such  changes  by  the  German 
residents  of  Prussian  Poland.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24th  the  City  Council  of  Posen 
chose  a  Mayor  to  succeed  Dr.  Witting, 
who  had  resigned.  The  new  Mayor  of 
Posen,  Dr.  Wilms,  a  City  Councilman  of 
Duesseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  or- 
ganizer and  Director  of  the  Exposition 
in  Duesseldorf  last  year,  is  a  Catholic. 
He  owes  his  election  exclusively  to  the 
Poles.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  stand 
the  new  Mayor  will  assume  in  the  Polish 
question;  probably  he  himself  does  not 
yet  know,  for  he  will  be  subject  to  the 
provincial,  the  royal  and  the  military  au- 
thorities as  was  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Wit- 
ting. Dr.  Wilms  was  installed  on  May 
5th.  In  February  Dr.  von  Bitter,  chief 
President  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen, 
resigned  and  left  the  battle  field  full  of 
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bitterness,  while  those  whom  he  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Hakatists  *  to  crush  and 
extirpate — the  Poles — live  and  are  de- 
veloping their  forces  more  and  more  suc- 
cessfully. To  succeed  Dr.  von  Bitter 
there  was  appointed  von  Waldow,  the 
President  of  the  Regency  in  Koenigs- 
berg,  East  Prussia,  a  person  hitherto  but 
little  known,  but  who  is  evidently  per- 
fectly competent  for  fulfilling  the  anti- 
Polish  duties  of  the  office.  Von  Waldow 
has  not  yet  had  occasion  to  indicate  his 
views  of  the  Polish  question,  but  it  is 
known  that  he  belongs  to  the  party  of  the 
Prussian  Junkers,  and  that  toward  offi- 
cials of  liberal  persuasions  in  Koenigs- 
berg  he  was  very  "  schneidig"  (keen, 
sharp).  It  is  clear  that  in  Posen  von 
Waldow  will  be  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Berlin.  That  is  what  Emperor 
William  wants  and  what  he  clearly  stated 
while  in  Posen,  emphasizing  that  in  the 
Polish  provinces  there  are  needed  offi- 
cials that  know  how  to  obey  and  execute 
the  highest  will.  The  fate  of  the  new 
Chief  President  depends  on  his  ability  to 
maintain  himself  above  the  two  German 
camps  now  at  loggerheads,  and  to  hold  in 
leash  the  voracious  ravens  on  both  sides. 
His  predecessor.  Dr.  von  Bitter,  did  not 
know  how  to  do  that,  and  he  fell. 
Another  change  was  in  the  Presidency  of 
the  Government's  Colonization  Commis- 
sion. Unable,  like  von  Bitter  and  Witting, 
longer  to  stand  the  carping  criticism  of 
the  Hakatists,  Dr.  Wittenburg,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Colonization  Commission,  re- 
signed. In  his  place  there  has  been  ap- 
pointed Blomeyer,  the  Prefect  of  Mes- 
eritz.  Whether  Blomeyer  will  have  more 
success,  in  view  of  the  cavilling  Hakat- 
ists, than  Dr.  Wittenburg,  the  near  fu- 
ture will  show.  Hitherto,  the  dignity  of 
Vice-President  of  the  Provincial  Diet  of 
Posen  was  held  by  a  Pole ;  now  there  has 
been  appointed  to  that  dignity  a  German, 
Count  Koenigsmarck. 


Secret      ^^^^  Lama's  city  has  long  had  a 

Thibet     ^^^'^'^^  of  mystery  surrounding  it. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made 

to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Thibet,  but 

•  The  Poles  call  the  Polish  coercion  party  Haka- 
tists, or  n-K-Tlsts,  from  the  Initials  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  movement — Ilannemann,  Kennemann 
and  TIedemann — the  founders  of  the  "  Ostmarken- 
vereln." 


as  a  rule  these  attempts  have  been  frus- 
trated, and  the  exploration  of  Thibet  has 
remained  a  difficult,  if  not  a  dangerous, 
undertaking.  G.  Z.  Zoubikofif,  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  has,  however,  recently  over- 
come the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  other  travelers  in  this  strange  country 
whose  curiosity  was  greater  than  their 
fears.  M.  Zoubikoff  is  a  Bouriat,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Oriental  faculty  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg.  As  a 
Buddhist  from  birth  and  with  a  familar- 
ity  with  Thibetan,  the  holy  language  of 
his  people,  dating  from  childhood,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  passing  for  a  Lama. 
He  resided  quietly  at  Lhassa,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  visited  the  sacred  monasteries 
of  that  mysterious  country.  As  one  re- 
sult of  his  residence  and  travels  in 
Thibet,  he  has  been  able  to  take  many 
photographs  and  to  secure  other  illus- 
trations of  the  life  of  the  country,  which 
he  will  presently  use  in  preparing  his 
book  dealing  with  Thibet  and  its  people. 
Upon  the  publication  of  this  book  the 
mystery  of  Thibet  will  pass,  as  have  so 
many  other  mysteries.  In  recognition 
of  the  work  done  in  travel  by  this  gen- 
tleman, the  St.  Petersburg  Geographical 
Society  for  Exploration  has  awarded  him 
the  Przhevalsky  prize,  which  is  conferred 
in  honor  of  the  first  Russian  Thibet  ex- 
plorer. Almost  all  the  land  in  Central 
Thibet  belongs  to  the  Dalai  Lama.  The 
common  people  dress  in  white,  the 
wealthy  array  themselves  in  red,  the  of- 
ficials affect  yellow,  while  the  soldiers 
wear  blue  clothing  of  homespun.  The 
women  of  Thibet  are  fond  of  jewels,  and 
wear  them  in  profusion.  Religious  ob- 
servances are  many.  Prayers  are  re- 
garded as  having  magic  influences. 
Medicine  is  but  slig:htly  in  favor  among 
the  masses.  Morals  are  archaic,  and  the 
marriage  tie  is  but  loosely  regarded. 
Labor  is  cheap,  the  wage  of  a  man  rang- 
ing from  two  to  three  cents  per  day, 
while  women  frequently  serve  for  their 
keep.  The  present  Dalai  Lama  of  the 
country  is  twenty-seven  years  old.  He 
is  the  fifth  to  rule  since  1806.  China  ex- 
ercises much  political  and  other  influence 
in  Thibet.  Bribery  and  corruption  are 
almost  universal.  Among  the  common 
penalties  for  offenses  against  the  law  are 
torture,  flogging,  drowning,  fines  and 
banishment. 
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ETWEEN    the    conduct   of    my 
father  and   the   irascibility  of 
my  mother,  I  expect  ultimate- 
ly to  lose  the  throne  of  Servia." 

They  were  the   words   of  Alexander, 
the  lately  murdered  King,  when  I  was 


successful  coup  d'etat,  and,  at  fourteen, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  mathe- 
maticians in  Servia.  I  heard  upon  good 
authority  that  he  could  add  up  three 
columns  of  figures  simultaneously.  When 
I  saw  him  there  was  nothins:  whatever 


diplomatic  representative  of  the  United    in  his  conversation  or  demeanor  to  justi- 
States  at  Belgrade,  during  the  regency     fy  the  hostile  impressions  of  him  recently 


and  before  the  world  thought  his  throne 
less  secure  than  that  of  any  one  of  the 
petty  kingdoms  and  principalities  on 
the  Danube.  His  gloomy  forebodings 
showed  that  he  recognized  the  insecurity 
of  the  situation  long  before  it  had  be- 


given  to  the  world  by  his  enemies  and 
murderers.  He  was  careful  in  his  per- 
sonal expenditures,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
charge  of  "  parsimony "  made  against 
his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his 
palace  and  household.     The  accusation 


come    a    matter   of   general    knowledge,  reflects  nothing  but  credit  upon  a  man 

Recent   events   have   seemed    to    throw'  brought    up    in    an    atmosphere    where 

much  of  the  blame  for  the  terrible  mur-  lavish  and   wasteful   expenditure   is   the 

ders  in  the  palace  at  Belgrade  upon  the  rule,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  father 

peasant-born  wife  of  the  young  ruler;  whom  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  too 

but    at  no  time    was  he  under  any  illu-  harshly, 
sions     as     to    the 


safety   of   his 
crown  or  person. 

Alexander's  char- 
acter has  been  va- 
riously portrayed. 
The  statements 
that  come  from 
Belgrade,  the  capi- 
tal, are  all  from 
men  interested  in 
representing  h  i  m 
and  his  conduct  in 
the  most  unfavor- 
able light.  Reports 
of  autopsies,  said 
to  have  been  held 
upon  his  remains, 
were  that  his  brain 
was  imperfectly 
developed,  and 
that  he  was  that 
vague  something 
called  a  "  degen- 
erate." The  allega- 
tion comports  ill 
with  the  character 
of  one  who,  at  sev- 
enteen planned 
and  carried  out  a 


A.  LOUDON  SNOWDEN 
After  an  engrayliig  by  Samuel  Sartaia 


Reared  among 
surroundings  i  n 
which  falsehood 
and  intrigue  are 
the  expected  thing, 
with  men  to  whom 
unselfish  service 
for  crown  or  coun- 
try is  almostwholly 
unknown,  and  sur- 
rounded by  few 
whom  he  could 
trust  in  the  slight- 
est, I  consider  that 
Alexander  Obren- 
ovitch  really  de- 
serves well  of  his- 
tory. He  was  prob- 
ably not  disinter- 
ested ;  examples  of 
that  high  political 
virtue  are  rare  in- 
deed among  those 
with  whom  h  e 
came  in  contact. 
He  was  irascible 
and  arrogant ;  they 
were  traits  not 
only  inborn,  but 
aggravate  d  by 
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every  circumstance  of  his  birth  and  en- 
vironment. Yet  few  men  who  left  the 
world  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  have  so 
decidedly  impressed  its  history  with  their 
deeds  and  personality.  As  he  stood  in 
his  bedroom  with  one  arm  around  his 
wife  and  with  a  pistol  in  the  other,  to  de- 
fend her  from  death,  he  was  infinitely 
more  grand  than  those  who  took  his  life. 
Even  his  enemies,  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  story  of  his  last  moments,  were 
forced  to  chronicle  deeds  which  made 
him  the  only  heroic  figure  during  that 
night  of  blood  and  horror  in  the  palace 
at  Belgrade. 

The  character  of  Alexander  throws  a 
light  upon  his  people ;  their  character 
illumines  that  of  their  King.  Ground 
for  nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries  un- 
der the  heel  of  the  Ottoman  Turk,  there 
is  little  left  of  the  old  race  that  once 
formed  a  powerful  kingdom  and  acted 
for  years  as  a  buffer  state,  warding  off 
Tartar  conquest  from  Christian  Europe. 
After  1469,  when  the  Turks  finally  con- 
quered old  Servia,  many  dark  years  were 
to  come  for  Eastern  Europe.  Hungary 
was  destined  to  be  overrun  and  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors for  one  hundred  years.  Vienna 
itself  was  to  be  attacked,  and  saved  from 
capture  only  by  the  courage  and  address 
of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  With 
the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  reaching  so 
far  Westward,  the  fate  of  the  peoples 
nearer  their  seat  of  power,  like  the 
Greeks,  Servians  and  other  subject  races, 
was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Almost 
irresistible  in  conquest,  the  Turks  were 
utter  failures  as  rulers.  They  never 
realized  that  the  welfare  of  all  their  peo- 
ples, subject  as  well  as  ruling  castes,  was 
inseparably  interwoven,  and  that  the  rule 
of  administration  which  permitted  one 
class  to  prey  upon  another  would,  in  the 
end,  be  fatal  to  all. 

The  Servians  are  the  victims  of  the 
worst  of  Turkish  conditions.  Their  de- 
velopment, so  long  arrested,  shows  to- 
day the  virtues  and  the  shortcomings  of 
a  primitive  people.  They  are  advanced 
little  beyond  the  stage  of  culture  Great 
Britain  had  attained  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Could  the  England  of  the  early 
Tudor  kings  be  placed  before  our  eyes,  it 
would  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Servia. 

The  country  being  semi-mountainous, 


the  chief  occupation  is  herding.  Agri- 
culture is  mostly  confined  to  the  little, 
fertile  valleys  in  which  the  land  abounds. 
There  are  no  manufactures — none  of  the 
modern  development  and  culture  which 
inevitably  attend  their  presence.  The 
currents  of  the  world's  progress  affect 
Servia  chiefly  on  the  political  side ;  and 
politics,  in  the  Balkans,  means  little  more 
than  the  Harpagon  exploitation  of  the 
smaller  states  in  the  interests  of  their 
great  neighbors. 

The  quaintness  and  simplicity  so  char- 
acteristic of  Servian  life  affect  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  higher  classes.  Alex- 
ander, a  son  of  the  people,  was  no  mean 
pattern  of  the  peasant  chiefs  from  whom 
he  was  descended ;  so,  too,  are  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  their  race.  The 
Servian  Parliament,  in  its  popular 
branch,  shows  signs  in  dress  and  de- 
meanor of  the  character  of  the  chief  class 
of  the  population.  Many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives wear  hats  and  coats  made  of 
sheep  skin,  tanned  with  the  wool  on, 
somewhat  like  Astrakhan  fur.  They 
are  the  garments  they  brought  up  with 
them  from  the  pastures,  when  they  were 
chosen  to  represent  their  bucolic  con- 
stituencies at  Belgrade.  The  sight  is 
characteristic ;  it  impresses  Western  ob- 
servers as  being  crude  and  uncouth. 
With  such  materials  is  Servia  obliged  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  of  constitution- 
al government,  of  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple, albeit  under  a  king. 

If  Servia's  government  is  crude  and 
unpromising,  its  outlook  is  still  more  an 
object  of  concern  to  its  friends.  The 
Government  which  has  just  been  pro- 
claimed, with  Prince  Peter  Karageorge- 
vich  as  King,  under  the  title  of  Peter  I, 
comes  into  power  seemingly  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  with  little  direct  dis- 
turbance ;  but  the  shadow  of  Alexander's 
murder  is  not  so  easily  to  be  dispelled. 
It  may  nullify  the  new  King's  best  ef- 
forts and  lead  ultimately  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  Government — possibly  to 
his  own  death  by  violence.  Russia's 
haste  to  recognize  Peter  I  came  as  a 
shock  to  the  world.  Nominally  a 
monarchy,  the  Northern  Empire  is  really 
ruled  by  a  never  ending  bureaucracy, 
made  up  of  the  high  officers  of  state  and 
the  near  kindred  of  the  Czar.  Blameless 
as  is  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  land,  he 
has    probably    been    compelled    by    his 
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bureaucrats  to  yield  recognition  to  the  political  advanta^^e  than  to  condemn  the 
new  Servian  status  for  purely  political  regicide  principle  from  which  she  has 
reasons.  Russia's  lead  in  the  move  to  herself  so  keenly  sutTered  in  the  past, 
contirm  the  new  rcgijiic  would  seem  to  'Hiat  practical  Nihilism  should  he  sup- 
indicate  that  she  deems  Peter  an  ally  or  ported  hy  the  ever  tluTalened  Czar  of  all 
tool,  and  that  she  is  more  concerned  for  the  Russias  is  one  of  the  i)aradoxes  of 
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recent  history.  To  have  withheld  all 
recognition  of  the  Government  of  the 
new  King  until  it  should  have  demon- 
strated its  stability  and  character  would 
most  forcefully,  most  effectively,  have 
expressed  the  world's  detestation  of  the 
crimes  upon  which  it  was  built.  The 
protest  would  have  endangered  no  exist- 
ing interest,  would  have  disturbed  no 
present  right;  it  would  have  meant  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  must  forever  protest 
against  a  principle  which  would  nullify 
the  best  fruits  of  civilization. 

Serious  as  was  the  crime  which 
terminated  the  career  of  Alexander  and 
his  Queen,  it  bore  an  aspect  even  more 
grave  than  regicide.  The  assault  of  an 
army  upon  its  own  chiefs  was  a  crime 
whose  consequences  darkened  the  pages 
of  Roman  history  for  ages ;  that  blood 
may  yet  flow  profusely  in  Servia  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blow  at  military  alle- 
giance is  among  the  reasonable  prob- 
abilities. No  man  ever  ruled  a  state 
without  exciting  animosities.  The  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  government  result  awkwardly 
to  many  people  in  every  land ;  King  Peter 
I  will  find  himself  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  has  visited  enmity  upon  those 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order.  The  spirit  that  called  him 
into  power  can,  for  that  very  fact,  be  all 
the  more  easily  aroused  against  him. 

In  the  case  of  Servia,  military  faith- 
lessness is  the  most  far  reaching  of 
crimes.  The  stability  as  well  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  state  depends  upon  military 
force ;  the  weakening  of  discipline  means 
an  attack  upon  the  very  foundations  of 
public  order.  The  best  comparison  for 
Americans  would  be  to  suggest  that  the 
courts  of  law  themselves  should  become 
seats  of  Anarchistic  propaganda.  The 
American  State  is  not  more  certainly 
founded  upon  the  character  of  its  courts 
of  justice  than  is  the  safetv  of  Servia  on 
military   discipline   and   fidelity. 

And  yet,  for  Servia,  some  form  of 
autocracy  alone  is  possible.  Republican- 
ism would  mean  nothing  but  anarchy,  or 
a  despotism  as  merciless  as  those  which, 
in  the  past,  have  disgraced  the  annals  of 
so  many  South  American  and  Central 
American   countries.    The   thought   that 


Democracy  is  a  cure-all  for  political  ills 
is  born  of  the  striking  successes  made 
possible  by  the  culture  and  self  restraint 
of  the  English  speaking  peoples.  In 
Servia,  Democracy  would  be  a  bloody, 
tragic  farce. 

The  future  of  this  courageous,  quick 
tempered,  long  suffering  and  half  civil- 
ized people  is  bound  up,  intimately,  with 
that  of  their  neighbors.  In  spite  of  dan- 
gers within  and  without,  of  unsettled 
conditions  and  of  backward  populations, 
signs  of  progress  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Balkan  states.  Bulgaria,  it  is  true,  has 
more  arable  land  and  larger  agricultural 
possibilities ;  and  she  owns,  too,  a  shore 
front  on  the  Black  Sea.  She  has  pro- 
duced some  men  of  considerable  force. 
One  of  them,  Stambuloff,  her  great 
premier,  met  death  at  the  hands  of  as- 
sassins as  the  result  of  his  desire  to  keep 
his  country  free  of  entanglements  with 
the  Powers.  It  is  not  believed  that  he 
was  either  pro  or  anti  Russian,  yet  his 
death  was  attributed  by  almost  universal 
consent  to  Russian  schemes.  Politics 
of  the  Russian  stamp  takes  little  account 
of  obstacles,  human  or  material,  and  the 
Balkan  statesman  who  would  not  work 
avowedly  in  Russia's  interests  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  treated  as  an  open 
enemy. 

The  endless  intrigues  in  which  the 
conflicting  interests  find  expression  af- 
fect most  powerfully  the  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  states.  The  refusal  of  a  ruler  of 
one  of  them  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Russia  brings  danger  to  his  life 
and  throne.  Alexander  of  Battenberg, 
first  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  the  hero  of  the 
Servian  War  of  1885,  found  abduction 
and  the  threat  of  assassination  his  lot. 
Stambuloff's  fate  showed  that  medieval 
methods  were  not  to  be  eschewed,  if  it 
became  a  question  of  arriving  at  the 
object  of  Russifying  the  state. 

Countless  turmoils,  intrigues  and 
crimes  of  the  darkest  character  and  the 
fate  which  decrees  that  the  Turk  must 
soon  depart  forever  from  Europe  render 
it  impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate  fate 
of  a  single  one  among  the  Balkan  gov- 
ernments, or  whether  the  qualified  free- 
dom and  the  limited  constitutional  gov- 
ernment now  theirs  will  long  endure. 

PhILADHLPHIA,    Pa, 


The    Hotel    Martha    Washinoton 

o 
AN    INIERESTING    EXPERIMENT    IN    INN    KEEPING 

By  William  Goodrich  Bowdoin 
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THE    Hotel    Martha    Washington, 
located  at  No.  29  East  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City,  is 
the    first    large    modern    hotel    to    be 
erected,  the  use  of  which  is  entirely  re- 
stricted to  women  guests. 

Altho  it  has  been  opened  but  a  few 
months,     enough     time     has     already 

elapsed     to     demon-     

strate  its  popularity, 
and  the  fact  of  its 
financial  success  is 
now  assured.  There 
has  been  no  attempt 
in  the  case  of  this 
hotel  to  introduce 
paternalism  or  the 
philanthropic  idea 
into  its  management. 
It  is  a  business  enter- 
prise pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  cost  of  liv- 
ing at  the  Hotel 
Martha  Washington 
is  low,  ranging  from 
$1  to  $2  per  day  for 
a  single  room,  ex- 
clusive of  meals,  and 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  day  and  upward 
for  a  suite.  At  these 
prices  the  stockhold- 
ers are  said  to  realize 
a  satisfactory  return 
on  the  capital  in- 
vested. 

The  Hotel  Martha 
Washington  is  well 
appointed,  furnished 
in  a  manner  that 
approaches,  if  it  does 
not  always  attain, 
luxury,  and  it  has 
every  modern  con- 
venience. It  will  no 
doubt  presently  have 
many  imitations. 
The  building  in  New 
York  is  twelve  stories 
high,  and  fire  proof. 


The  top  of  the  structure  is  arranged 
so  as  to  be  convertible  into  a  sum- 
mer garden  and  promenade.  Guests 
of  the  hotel,  protected  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  awnings,  may  recline  at  ease 
in  hammocks  at  their  pleasijre,  and 
look  down  upon  the  hot  city.  The 
rooms    themselves    are    single    or    en 
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sitite^  and  an  excellent  idea  of  one  of  ence.  No  harassing  restrictions  are 
the  sleeping-  apartments  is  obtainable  imposed  upon  the  hotel  guests  other 
from  the  illustration  that  accompanies  than  those  prevailing  in  the  best  hotels, 
this  article.  The  parlors,  music  rooms,  tho,  of  course,  guests  are  not  allowed 
private  dining  rooms  and  tea  rooms  are  to  receive  their  men  friends  in  their 
happily  designed  to  minister  to  the  rooms.  The  Hotel  Martha  Washing- 
taste  of  women  of  refinement  and  cul-  ton  was  built  from  plans  prepared  by 
ture.  A  table  d'hote  lunch  is  obtain-  Mr.  Robert  W.  Gibson,  and  ground  was 
al)lc  in  the  public  restaurant  for  the  broken  for  the  present  imposing  struc- 
vcry  moderate  price  of  thirty-five  cents,  ture  on  September  15th,  1899.  The 
There  is  also  a  service  a  la  carte.  A  building,  with  its  equipment  and  fur- 
well  lighted  library,  containing  a  num-  nishings,  cost  approximately  $800,000. 
ber  of  the  current  and  standard  books,  The  enterprise  has  met  with  wide- 
is   a   novel   feature   of  the   hotel.      The  spread  approval  and  patronage  from  its 


furniture  and  fit- 
tings of  the  lil^irary 
are  faithful!}-  cop- 
ied from  similar 
furnishings  i  n 

\\'  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  o  n '  s 
home  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Va.  The 
books  are  marked 
for  identification 
with  an  interesting 
book-plate,  p  r  e  - 
scnted  for  that 
purpose  by  one  of 
the  directors  of  the 
Woman's  Hotel 
Company.      There 


Tj'pical   Bedroom  in  Hotel  Martha  Washington 


very  commence- 
ment on  the  part 
of  the  great  mid- 
d  1  e  classes  and 
those  generally 
well-to-do,  which 
is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no 
philanthropy,  ex- 
cept that  which  is 
based  upon  com- 
mercialism, s  i  g  - 
nified  by  it.  At 
the  present  time 
there  are  a1)out 
450  guests   of   the 


are  a  number  of  paintings  and  pieces  of  Hotel    Martha    Washington,    of    which 

sculpture   in   various   places   throughout  number  about  100  are  transient.    A  tran- 

the  hotel  building,  loaned  for  exhibition  script  of  the  hotel  register  from  June  ist 

purposes  by^Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  one  to     nth    revealed    home    addresses    of 

of  the  hotel's  most  enthusiastic  friends  guests  from  all  over  the  United  States, 


and  stockholders. 


and  even  from  Europe. 


The   hotel    contains   a    drug    store,    a        A  project  is  already  on  foot  to  build 


ladies'  tailor  shop  and  a  mil- 
linery store.  There  is  also  a 
resident  manicure  and  chir- 
opodist, as  well  as  a  ladies' 
shoe  polishing  parlor.  News- 
paper and  other  business 
stands  make  the  hotel  in 
some  respects  resemble  those 
fre(juented  by  men.  Four 
elevators  secure  ready 
means  of  reaching 
a  n  V     desired     floor. 


a  hotel  along  similar  lines  in 
London.  Hotels  having  the 
character  of  the  Hotel  Martha 
Washington  are  desirable  in- 
stitutions, in  that  they  afford 
habitations  for  single  women, 
who  are,  it  would  seem,  going 
out  into  the  world  more  and 
more  and  away  from  occupa- 

Arms  of  Washington  Family  Used  as  a         tions  purely  domestic. 
Decoration    on    Book-Plate    of    Hotel  It    is    Olllv     jUSt    that 

places  should  be  pro- 


Martha  Washington  in  its  Library 
Electric  lights  are  used  throughout  vided  where  such  women  can  have' the 
tlie  buildnig.  Steam  heat  is  pro-  care  and  attention  that  has  almost  uni- 
vided,  and  there  is  a  convenient  versally  been  denied  them  in  ordinarv 
mail   chute    that    facilitates    correspond-    hotels. 


«{/« 


Nhw  Vork  City. 
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The    Sympathetic    Strike  :    A  Warning  to   Lal)or 

By  John  S.   Stevens 

President  of  the  National  Association  ok  Buildeks 

[This  article  comos  from  the  head  of  the  greatest  organization  of  employers  that  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Its  members  represent  the  trade  whose  annual  operations  exceed  in  volume  those  of  any 
other ;  and  it  is  the  center  now  of  one  of  the  most  intense  labor  struggles  the  United  States  has 
ever  witnessed  and  suffered  by.  Mr.  Stevens  is  the  permanent  President  of  the  association. 
He  has  held  the  ofMce  during  the  past  four  years — since,  in  fact,  the  time  when  the  master  builders 
awoke  to  the  necessity,  constantly  growing  greater,  of  an  executive  whose  services  should  be  as  val- 
uable by  reason  of  his  experience  as  because  of  his  influence.  His  latest  re-election  to  the  office, 
which  was  effected  at  the  annual  convention  held  in  Washington  during  the  month  of  February, 
was  on  the  platform  that  the  master  builders  must  perfect  their  organization  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense against  the  aggressions  of  the  trade  unions. — Editor.] 


*  *  I  'LL  have  to 
I  call  a  strike 
on  you," 
said  an  uninvited 
visitor  to  the 
office  of  one  of  my 
New  York  build- 
ing trade  friends 
w^hile  I  was  there 
visiting  him  the 
other  day. 

"  Oh,  what's 
the  use?  "  said  my 
host,  with  a  half 
humorous  smile 
which,  as  I 
thought,  seemed 
to  take  little  ac- 
count of  the  se- 
riousness of  the 
situation. 

"Well,  our 
union  ain't  satis- 
fied with  some  of 
the  conditions  on 
your  work.  We 
are  going  to  call  out  our  men." 

I  did  not  hear  more  of  the  conversa 
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The  time  came 
at  last  when  timo- 
rous assent  to  the 
demands  of  black- 
mailers in  the 
guise  of  working 
delegates  could 
no  longer  serve 
even  as  a  palli- 
ative of  labor's 
exactions.  Union 
of  labor  could  be 
effective  ly  en- 
countered only  by 
union  of  employ- 
ers. The  great, 
grim  struggle  so 
long  impending 
had  become  a  set 
battle. 

"  Labor's  un- 
rest," of  which  we 
hear  so  much  to- 
day, is  not  an  un- 
rest at  all ;  it  is  a 
mere  expression 
of  two  unjust  phases  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion.    One  is  the  walking  delegate,  the 


tion,  but  I  noticed,  on  returning  to  Phila-     other  is  the  intoxication  of  power  felt 
delphia,  that  there  was  no  report  of  any     by  trades  unions,  an  intoxication  which. 


strike  on  his  work.  Asking  him  about 
it  a  few  days  afterward,  he  smiled  even 
more  broadly  than  when  he  received  the 
call  of  the  "  business  agent,"  who  was 
the  uninvited   guest. 

'*  You  didn't  hear  all  the  conversation 
that  day,"  he  said.  ''  He  added,  after  his 
threat  of  a  strike :  '  But  $ioo  will  settle 
it.'  No,  I  didn't  have  a  strike.  That 
$ioo  in  his  pocket  was  cheaper  than  a 
strike  would  have  been." 


in    the    building    trades    at    least,    has 
reached  its  climax. 

Labor  has  never  been  better  paid  in 
the  history  of  the  human  family  than  it 
is  in  the  United  States  to-day;  yet  there 
has  rarely  been  a  time  when  there  has 
been  such  "  unrest."  The  two  facts 
must  be  taken  together  if  we  desire  any 
just  estimate  of  the  situation.  We  have 
labor  threatened  with  starvation  in  the 
midst  of  unexampled  plenty,  while  capi- 
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tal  is  without  earnings,  lying  idle  by  the  One  year  ago  the  National  Association 
tens  of  millions,  afraid  to  go  into  opera-  of  Builders  made  a  most  careful  and 
tions  controlled  by  trades  unions.  Such  thoroughgoing  effort  to  organize  con- 
are  the  most  obvious  results  of  the  "  un-  ciliation  in  New  York,  employing  its 
rest  "  that  exists  in  the  time  of  the  great-  Secretary,  William  H.  Sayward,  of  Bos- 
est  prosperity.  ton,  for  the  purpose.    He  formed  a  com- 

The  weapons  which  labor  is  wielding  plete  plan,  but  it  fell  through.  The  men 
are  themselves  undergoing  a  change,  would  not  give  it  their  adherence.  The 
Most  men  have  a  quiet,  often  unacknowl-  situation  has  since  grown  steadily  worse, 
edged,  sympathy  for  the  workingman  '*  Betterment  of  labor  "  is  no  longer 
who  is  making  a  fair  fight  for  better  con-  the  pretense  in  many  of  the  difficulties 
ditions  by  using  the  old  fashioned  forced  upon  employers ;  it  is  often  a  war 
strike ;  but  the  old  fashioned,  fair  and  between  unions,  in  which  the  employer 
square  strike  has  become  obsolete.  In  its  is  between  the  lines  and  receives  the  fire 
place  we  have  something  else — the  so-  from  both  sides.  Indeed,  it  has  some- 
called  ''  sympathetic  strike."  If  Jones  times  been  the  attempt  of  one  union  or- 
strike  against  Smith  in  Georgia,  Brown  ganization  to  force  upon  others  the  ac- 
and  Robinson  must  have  a  quarrel  in  New  ceptance  of  the  sympathetic  strike.  In 
York  or  San  Francisco.  That  is  the  the  work  now  proceeding  upon  the  great- 
logic  of  the  sympathetic  strike.  The  at-  est  of  the  new  hotels  building  in  the 
titude  of  the  building  trades  is  best  ex-  United  States  steam  fitters  belonging 
pressed  by  a  cartoon  in  a  recent  number  to  a  recognized  union  were  ordered  off 
of  a  well-known  comic  paper,  where  an  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  brand 
employer  calls  up  his  workmen  and  of  organization  approved  by  the  "  Al- 
shows  them  the  words,  written  on  a  lied  Building  Trades  Council."  The 
placard :  difference  was  that  steam  fitters  of  the 

"  The  sympathetic  lockout  is  as  logical  sort  approved  by  the  ''  Allied  Trades  " 

as  the  sympathetic  strike."  accepted   the   principle   of  the   ''  sympa- 

''  The  sympathetic  strike  is  our  only  thetic  strike,"  and  the  other  union  did 

effective    weapon,"    say    its    advocates,  not.    To  force  them  all  to  its  acceptance 

The  statement  is  itself  an  abandonment  was  the  design  in  ordering  them  off  the 

of  all  justification.     It  is  merely  an  ex-  work.     The  plumbing  and  steam  fitting 

tenuation,  an  ostensible  excuse — not  an  were  put  off  and  the  plumbers  were  al- 

appeal   to   the   right.     The   men   admit,  lowed  to  withdraw,  the  other  workmen 

however,  that  if  employers  were  organ-  remaining  at  their  posts.     No  question 

ized  as  thoroughly  as  they,  the  workers  of   wages,   high   or  low,   was   involved ; 

would  be  powerless.     The  admission  is  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  hours  of  work, 

impressive ;  it  is  now  being  acted  upon,  treatment,   or  a  grievance   of  any   sort. 

Chicago  builders,  two  years  ago,  rec-  All  men  employed  on  the  building  were 
ognized  the  danger  involved  in  the  satisfied  with  the  rates  paid ;  the  steam 
sympathetic  strike,  and,  by  joining  hands,  fitters  were  even  under  contract  to  re- 
suppressed  formidable  revolts  and  pro-  main  until  the  job  was  done.  It  was 
cured  the  abrogation  of  some  highly  solely  a  question  of  union  against  union, 
mischievous  and  unjust  rules.  The  les-  with  the  emplover  not  in  consideration 
son  appears  to  have  been  lost  upon  work-  at  all. 

men   elsewhere.     Demands    acceded    to  Presently    the    time    came    when    the 

grew  by  what  they  fed  upon ;  no  rate  of  steam  fitting  had   to  be  resumed ;   then 

pay,   no   principle   of   business   manage-  the  American  Bridge  Building  Company, 

ment,  appeared  ever  to  bring  settled  con-  the  so-called  '*  trust,"  entered  the  fight, 

ditions.     In  1888,  the  second  year  of  the  When  the  Allied  Building  Trades,  with 

Master   Builders'    National   Association,  which  the  iron  workers  were  affiliated, 

that  body  took  its  first  step  looking  to  ordered  them  to  withdraw,  the  bridge 

the  formation  of  i)crmanently  organized  company,  their  employers,  ordered  them 

bodies    whose  object  should  be  concilia-  to  remain.     The  men  obeyed  their  em- 

tion.     Everything  that  could  be  done  to  ployers  and  left  the  trade  organization, 

secure   some   fixed   principle   or  method  No  case  of  more  thorough  tyranny  was 

of  dealing  with  labor    has    since    been  ever  fought  out  to  an  issue  favorable  to 

tried.  liberty  for  workmen.    The  hotel  to  which 
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reference  is  made  is  the  new  Stratford  people    more    nearly    than    almost    any 

in  Philadelphia.  others.    The  amount  invested  in  building 

The  fears  and  selfishness  of  employers  has  been  estimated  by  statisticians  as 
have  been  elements  in  the  present  situa-  being-  greater  than  that  in  any  other  in- 
tion.  An  excellent  illustration  is  that  of  dustry.  The  very  vulnerability  which 
a  well-known  firm  of  workers  in  gal-  these  facts  suggest  has  invited  the  at- 
vanized  iron  in  Pennsylvania  who  con-  tacks  of  trades  unions, 
tracted  recently  to  do  a  lot  of  cornice  The  position  of  the  building  industry 
work  in  New  York.  When  the  material  as  to  the  agitator  is  similar  to  that  of 
had  been  completed  they  found  them-  real  estate  in  the  presence  of  the  tax 
selves  forbidden  by  the  union  to  put  it  gatherer;  it  cannot  escape  attack.  As- 
up  unless  they  employed  residents  of  saults  upon  it  are  mischievous  for  rea- 
the  city  for  the  purpose.  The  unions  sons  little  thought  of.  Such  attacks  are 
informed  them  also  that  they  would  be  really  directed  upon  the  business  of  in- 
allowed  in  the  future  to  erect  work  in  vesting  and  saving  the  products  of  in- 
New  York  provided  the  construction  had  dustry.  This  age  is  in  advance  of  almost 
been  done  in  that  city.  But  the  condi-  every  other  in  that  it  offers  unrivaled 
tion  would  have  involved  the  moving  opportunities  and  safety  for  the  invest- 
over  to  the  metropolis  of  a  machine  ment  of  accumulated  earnings.  Land 
weighing  about  90  tons  and  costing  and  buildings  are  a  recognized  form  for 
$90,000.  The  charge  was  made  that  the  such  safe  keeping ;  and  a  course  of  action 
employing  sheet  iron  workers  had  which  renders  it  more  costly  or  less  safe 
fomented  the  Pennsylvania  firm's  dififi-  is  really  an  attack  upon  the  best  results 
culty  with  the  union    in  order  really  to  of  civilization. 

combat  the  prices  which  the  firm  was  able  In  still  another  form  is  the  mischief 

to  make  by  the  use  of  its  machine,  the  suffered  by  the  building  trades  felt  by 

only  one  in  the  market  at  that  time.  the   community,   tho   the   community    is 

"  Warfare  "  between  "  capital  and  to  a  great  extent  unconscious  of  its  cause, 
labor "  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  It  is  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
one  reflects  that  striking  object  lessons  stock  speculation  by  the  temporary  un- 
of  success  in  the  natural  and  correct  certainties  or  dangers  of  safer  forms  of 
policy  of  friendship  and  co-operation  are  investment.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
ever  present.  The  greatest  locomotive  much  of  the  vast  stock  inflation  of  re- 
building institution  the  world  has  ever  cent  months  and  the  injurious  collapse 
seen,  the  Baldwin  plant,  is  one  in  which  of  values  were  due  to  the  overwhelming 
trades  unions  have  never  had  control  desire  for  investments  for  money,  which 
or  real  influence.  Greater  steadiness  of  have  been  turned  aside  from  the  building 
employment  has  been  the  result.  The  field  in  the  course  of  the  attacks  made 
institution  that  can  respond  most  readily  upon  it  by  strikes. 

to  changes  in  the  labor  market,  free  from  The   present   stage   of   the   danger   is 

arbitrary  and   forced   conditions,   is   the  different  from  almost  all  others  in  that 

one  that   can   get   work   most   certainly,  it  has  passed  all  questions  of  wages,  of 

The  Baldwin  Works  have  been  employed  just  treatment,   hours   of   labor,   or  any 

when  others  have  been  idle.  other   matter   properly   within   the   pur- 

But  the  building  trades  are,  perhaps,  view  of  trades  union  action.  The  agita- 
the  best  example  of  far  reaching  ramifi-  tion  of  to-day  ignores  the  very  ground- 
cations  in  business.  Upon  their  good  or  work  of  men's  rights  to  their  property 
ill  fortune  depends  the  welfare  of  mil-  and  labor.  The  organizations  existing 
lions  of  capital  and  of  hundreds  of  thou-  among  master  builders  in  the  various 
sands  of  men  beyond  their  boundaries,  cities  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
The  railroads,  brickmakers,  lumbermen,  a  crisis  is  at  hand;  that  six  weeks'  or  six 
stonemen,  the  lime  industry,  structural  months'  cessation  of  work  is  better  than 
iron  and  steel  mills,  metal  roofers  and  the  endurance  of  present  conditions, 
cornice  men,  the  hardware  trades — all  They  are  acting  accordingly, 
must  feel  any  disturbance  in  the  opera-  The  $1,000,000  a  day  which  is  being 
tions  of  the  builders.  On  its  other  side,  lost  to  workers  in  the  building  trade 
the  crafts  which  build  homes  touch  the  means  something  for  human   happiness 
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or  sorrow  that  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. Left  to  stagnate  outside  the 
channels  of  trade,  it  constitutes  a  tempta- 
tion to  speculation  which  is  most  un- 
wholesome. 

The  gravest  aspect  of  the  trouble  is 
the  manner  in  which  arrangements  be- 
tween  employers   and   workmen,   that 
great  care  and  good  will  had  perfected, 
are  now   swept   away.     Employers   and 
workmen    in    Philadelphia   afforded    an 
example  of  the  trade  in  other  cities  up 
to   January    1st,    1902.     Agreements   to 
arbitrate  and  not  to  strike,  to  remain  at 
work  pending  contracts,  and  for  stated 
periods,    were   generally    respected ;    so, 
also,   were   masters'   agreements    as    to 
time,  pay  and  treatment  of  men.     Total 
investments  in  this  city  are  not  so  large 
as  in   New  York  or  Chicago,  but  they 
were  of  greater  relative   importance  to 
the  working  classes.     Most  of  the  build- 
ing done  is   of   small  houses ;   and,   for 
equal  amounts  invested,  greater  numbers 
of  men  are  employed  and  more  persons 
are  affected.     But  all  considerations  of 
the  welfare  of  workmen  or  of  masters,  of 
investors  or  of  home  builders,  were  for- 
gotten in  the  phase  of  the  labor  question 
urged   by    the    Allied    Building   Trades 
Council  and  its  propaganda  of   sympa- 
thetic strikes.     The  mischiefs  which  had 
affected  Chicago  in  1900  and  were  fought 
to  a  finish  there,  have  now  to  be  decided 
in    Philadelphia,   tho    in   somewhat    less 
aggravated  form.   The  Associated  Build- 
ers issued  a  circular  to  the  trade  bear- 
ing the  date  of  November  25th,    1902, 
urging    union    for    self    defense.      Over 
T,ooo   adhesions    to   the    principle   were 
received  from  men  not  members  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange. 

In  the  city  by  the  lakes  limitation  upon 
a  workman's  product  was  carried  as 
far  as  in  some  of  the  old  world  countries. 
The  plumbers  were  ordered  by  the 
unions  to  do  but  four  "  wiped  joints  " 
for  a  day's  labor.  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence eight  joints  was  a  fair  output.  An 
o])server,  seeing  some  plumbers  pleas- 
antly engaged  with  cigarette  and  novel 
at  2.30  P.M.,  asked  them  why  they  were 
not  at  work. 

"  We're  through  for  the  day,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Through  at  half  past  two?"  queried 
the  surprised  citizen. 


''  Yes;  we've  done  our  four  joints,  the 
union  day's  work.  If  we  did  more  we'd 
be  fined  or  expelled." 

'*  Why  don't  you  go  home,  then,  if 
you're  done  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  we  did  that  we  wouldn't  be 
paid." 

And  novels  and  cigarettes  were  re- 
sumed. 

The  principle  of  limitation  of  a  man's 
capacity  is  not  of  American  origin ;  like 
socialism  and  anarchy,  it  is  an  exotic. 
Unlike  socialism  and  anarchy,  however, 
it  is  an  importation  from  England,  where 
it  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  trades 
unionism.  In  a  tour  of  the  kingdom 
which  I  recently  made  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  England's  very  su- 
premacy was  menaced  by  its  trade  or- 
ganizations, if  indeed  it  had  not  already 
passed.  The  grinding  competition  of 
the  world's  commerce  is  now  being  felt ; 
mathematics  and  figures  of  trade  cannot 
long  be  ignored,  even  by  a  land  of  cheap 
food  and  labor  like  England. 

During  my  stay  in  Great  Britain  I  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  and  traveling 
with  Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  and  of  see- 
ing one  of  his  trade  romances,  wherein 
he  treated  of  the  white  man  with  yellow 
money  and  his  contest  with  the  yellow 
man  with  white  money.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plot  he  represented  that  the 
employers  in  the  yellow  man's  land  were 
subscribing  vast  sums,  to  be  used  in  fo- 
menting trade  union  disturbances  in 
England,  so  that  wages  might  rise  and 
trade  be  crippled  for  the  behoof  of  the 
workers  of  the  Orient.  I  cannot  feel  that 
the  lesson,  though  conveyed  in  allegory, 
will  be  lost  upon  the  workmen  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  list  of  mischiefs  of  English  origin 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Not  only  has 
our  trades  unionism  borrowed  principles 
that  are  contrary  to  the  best  trend  of 
modern  production,  it  has  encouraged 
reprisals  of  a  direct  sort  from  the  Eng- 
lish workmen.  Som^e  time  ago  I  had  oc- 
casion to  examine  the  question  of  the  an- 
nual migration  of  British  craftsmen  who 
came  to  this  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  wages  offered  and  returned  home 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  season  with 
good  sums  saved,  to  spend  the  winter  in 
ease.  The  number  ran  up  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  it  has  doubled  since  I  made 
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the  estimate.  Brino^ing-  with  thoni  and 
leaving  behind  ideas  that  were  harmful, 
they  have  taken  away  good  American 
gold  in  millions  to  be  spent  in  another 
land.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  oi  trades 
unionism  which  is  rarely  told,  interfer- 
ence with  the  laws  of  trade,  or  of  nature, 
is  as  sure  to  bring  retribution  as  is  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  morality.  In  the  case 
presented  the  sufferers  have  been  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  natural  order  of 
wage  remuneration  was  disturbed. 

The  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  alien  workmen  in  the  midst  of 
our  people,  and,  ultimately,  of  a  class  of 
alien  employers,  was  strikingly  exhibited 
in  disturbances  in  the  building  trades  in 
l^)Oston.  The  emergency  called  for  men 
who  were  citizens.  Scores  of  master 
workmen,  many  of  them  having  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  residence,  were  obliged 
to  take  out  naturalization  papers.  The 
Chinaman  or  Italian  who,  having  ac- 
quired a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  returns 
to  spend  his  declining  days  in  his  native 
land  is  not  a  more  instructive  example. 

Trades  unions  are  helping,  in  more  di- 
rect ways,  in  the  work  of  turning  over 
our  industries  to  foreigners.  Declaring 
that  American  workmen  should  receive 
American  wages,  they  deny  to  American 
youth,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the 
right  and  opportunity  to  learn  trades. 
The  limitations  on  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices allowed  is  a  familiar  example. 
It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  they  in- 
sist upon  periods  of  apprenticeship  that 
are  arbitrarily  fixed,  with  no  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  the  learner.  The  youth 
who,  by  natural  skill  or  intense  applica- 
tion, can  learn  the  trade  within  two  years 
is  obliged  to  spend  a  full  term  as  a  pupil 
along  with  the  most  stupid  or  most  in- 


dolent of  his  fellows.  Employers,  too, 
are  at  one  with  their  most  unreasonable 
workmen  in  enforcing  the  rule. 

Trade  schools  are  doing  noble  work  in 
preserving  free  conditions ;  but  there 
should  be  no  illusions.  Great  the  the 
beneficence  of  Col.  Richard  Auchmuty, 
Isaiah  V.  Williamson  and  others  has 
l)ecn,  the  work  of  training  boys  in  crafts 
is  a  most  costly  one.  The  result  in  grad- 
uates has  been  small  in  comparison  with 
the  demand  for  high  grade  men  of  native 
l)irth  and  culture. 

The  present  outlook  in  relation  to 
trades  unions  is  serious.  No  assault  is 
intended  upon  the  principle  of  unionism ; 
but  no  one  knows  where  power  unre- 
strained will  lead.  Business  men  in  union 
are  far  more  powerful  than  laboring 
men,  and  can  defeat  their  most  formi- 
dable uprisings.  The  consciousness  of 
power  which  the  demonstration  affords 
will  cause,  in  some  minds,  a  desire  for 
reprisals  for  injuries  inflicted  by  brutal 
and  unjust  strikes  in  the  past.  Should 
they  come  it  will  be  no  justification  to 
say  that  the  workmen,  by  their  arbitrary 
acts,  have  brought  retribution  upon 
themselves.  The  thing  to  be  considered 
will  then  be  whether  the  very  independ- 
ence of  American  labor  is  not  itself  in 
danger.  The  backward  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  from  the  present  excesses  of 
the  unions,  may  be  far ;  those  who  wish 
well  for  their  country  and  its  people  must 
hope  sincerely  that  it  will  not  result  in  a 
permanent  lowering  of  the  tone  of  labor 
in  the  United  States. 

The  unions,  by  meeting  the  situation 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  by  the  abolition  of 
violence,  of  boycotts,  and  the  sympathetic 
strike,  can  avert  their  danger. 

Philadelphia. 


The    Brother 

By  Aloysius  Coll 

AccouTERED  for  the  long  campaign  of  life, 
I  listened  to  the  Captain  of  my  Heart : 

"  Thy  temple  choose — the  hive  of  Industry, 
The  house  of  Science,  or  the  fane  of  Art !  " 

T  chose  the  last.  I  knocked  upon  the  gate 
For  years  before  it  opened  unto  me — 

And  when  the  rusty  hinges  turned  at  last. 
Another  also  entered — Poverty ! 

CONNELLSVILLE.    Pa. 


The    Radio-Active    Elements 

By  Madame  Sklodowska-Curie 

[^^'heu  the  new  wonders  of  radium  were  announced  to  the  world  a  few  months  ago  not  the  least 
part  of  the  surprise  was  due  to  the  rumor  that  a  woman  was  associated  with  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery. In  some  quarters,  however,  a  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  effective  collaboration  of  Mme.  Ci^rie 
with  her  husband  and  others.  But  a  perusal  of  the  following  pages  will  show  that  Professor  Curie 
is  rather  the  helpmate  of  his  wife  in  this  magnificent  piece  of  scientific  work.  Professor  Pierre  Curie 
fills  the  f^haJr  of  physics  in  one  of  the  scientific  schools  of  the  great  Paris  University,  and  Mme.  Curie, 
who  is  of  Polish  origin,  has  been  recognized  for  several  years  in  French  scientific  circles  as  a  force,  espe- 
cially in  laboratory  work.  She  was  born  at  Warsaw  in  1867  and  was  educated  in  the  college  of 
that  city.  Coming  to  Paris  in  1891,  she  took  up  scientific  studies  at  the  university,  where  she  re- 
ceived the  master's  degree  in  physics  and  mathematics.  She  married  Professor  Pierre  Curie  in  1895, 
and  in  the  next  year  passed  the  examination  which  permitted  her  to  become  candidate  for  a  profes- 
sorship in  girls'  colleges.  In  1900  she  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  State  Woman's  Nor- 
mal School  at  Sevres,  near  Paris.  She  has  published  two  or  three  works  on  physical  subjects,  and 
is  about  to  defend  a  thesis  before  the  Paris  University,  when  she  will  take  her  doctor's  degree,  the 
highest  degree  given  in  France.  This  is  the  first  magazine  article,  we  believe,  that  has  appeared 
on  the  rad'o-active  elements  from  either  Madame  Curie  or  her  husband. — Editor.] 

MY  investigations  of  radio-active  One  point,  however,  is  definitely  es- 
substances  have  been  carried  on  tablished  from  the  chemical  point  of 
for  some  four  years.  I  began  view.  This  is  the  existence  of  a  new 
my  researches  with  a  study  of  the  radia-  chemical  element,  strongly  radio-active 
tions  of  uranium,  which  had  been  dis-  — the  metal  radium.  The  preparation 
covered  by  M.  Becquerel.  Such  an  in-  of  pure  chloride  of  radium  and  the  de- 
teresting  vista  of  possible  original  dis-  termination  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
covery  was  unfolded  that  my  husband,  radium  itself  constitute  the  most  im- 
M.  Curie,  gave  up  what  work  he  had  portant  part  of  my  personal  work.  At 
in  hand  in  order  to  take  part  in  my  the  same  time  that  my  labors  have 
labors.  We  put  forth  our  united  efforts  added  a  new  element  with  certain 
to  the  task  of  isolating  some  new  radio-  very  curious  properties  to  those  al- 
active  substances  and  pursuing  the  ready  known,  a  new  method  of  chem- 
study  of  them.  ical  investigation  has  also  been  estab- 
From  the  beginning  of  our  investiga-  lished  and  confirmed  by  experiment, 
tions  we  have  made  it  a  rule  to  lend  This  new  method  is  based  upon  radio- 
samples  of  the  substances  discovered  activity,  considered  as  an  atomic  prop- 
and  prepared  by  us  to  other  investiga-  erty  of  matter.  It  is  exactly  this  prop- 
tors  in  physics,  and  especially  to  M.  erty  which  has  served  M.  Curie  and 
Becquerel,  the  pioneer  in  this  field  of  myself  so  well  in  the  discovery  of 
metallic  radiation.    We  have  facilitated  radium. 

as  far  as  possible  the  investigations  While  from  the  chemical  standpoint 
made  by  others  on  new  radio-active  the  question  which  we  set  ourselves  at 
substances.  As  the  result  of  our  first  the  beginning  may  be  considered  as 
publications, _M.  Giesel,  in  Germany,  set  solved,  the  study  of  the  physical  prop- 
about  preparing  radiating  material,  and  erties  of  radio-active  substances  is  in 
lent  samples  to  a  number  of  German  course  of  evolution.  Certain  important 
scientists.  Since  then  these  substances  points  have  been  established,  but  a 
have  been  placed  on  sale  in  France  and  number  of  conclusions  are  as  yet  only 
in  Germany,  and  a  distinct  scientific  provisional.  There  is  nothing  aston- 
movement  in  their  regard  has  been  in-  ishing  in  this  if  the  complexity  of  phe- 
itiated.  As  with  every  new  subject,  nomena  to  which  radio-activity  gives 
there  has  been  necessarily  some  confu-  rise  and  the  differences  which  exist 
sion  in  all  these  investigations.  The  among  the  various  radio-active  sub- 
state  of  the  question  modifies  itself,  so  stances  be  considered.  In  order  to 
to  say,  almost  from  day  to  day.  make  clear  the  present  status  of  our 
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knowledge  of  radio-active  substances,  I  discharging     electrified     bodies.       He 

feel  that  I  should  give  a  short  sketch  thought  at  first  that  they  were  affected 

of  the  results  obtained  by  others    as  by  reflection,  refraction  and  polariza- 

well  as  by  myself,  since  some  of  them  tion,  but  Rutherford,  an  American  ob- 

are   indispensable   to   a   proper   under-  server,  showed  that  this  was  not  true, 

standing  of  the  subject.  and  that  in  these  respects  they  acted 

The  discovery  of  radio-activity  is  negatively  just  as  do  the  Roentgen 
due  to  the  researches  that  followed  Pro-  rays,  a  fact  which  Becquerel  himself 
fessor  Roentgen's  announcement,  when  afterward  accepted, 
it  was  noted  that  there  were  effects  After  the  discovery  of  the  uranium 
upon  photographic  plates  due  to  cer-  or  Becquerel  rays  investigations  were 
tain  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  made  in  order  to  discover  other  sub- 
substances.  The  first  tubes  employed  stances  that  might  act  in  the  same  way. 
for  the  production  of  Roentgen  rays  Schmidt,  a  German  observer,  was  the 
had  no  metallic  anti-cathode.  The  first  to  publish  the  fact  that  thorium 
source  of  the  Roentgen  rays  was  to  be  and  its  compounds  have  the  same  rgidi- 
found  on  the  wall  of  the  glass  bulb  ating  quality.  My  own  investigations 
acted  upon  by  the  cathode  rays.  This  had  led  me  to  the  same  discovery  at 
presented  a  very  lively  fluorescence,  the  same  time.  When  I  published  my 
There  was  a  question  whether  the  work  on  this  question  in  April,  1898,  I 
emission  of  the  Roentgen  ray  was  not  had  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  M. 
always  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  Schmidt's  publication.  I  called  sub- 
production  of  fluorescence,  whatever  stances  which  emitted  rays,  as  do  uran- 
might  be  the  cause  of  this  last  phe-  ium  and  thorium,  radio-active,  and  this 
nomenon.  Certain  observers  then  name  has  been  generally  adopted  since, 
thought  that  they  found  photographic  I  continued  my  investigations  for  the 
eft'ects  from  phosphorescent  substances  purpose  of  finding  further  radio-active 
acting  through  black  paper.  These  substances.  I  became  especially  inter- 
conclusions  were  not  confirmed,  how-  ested  in  a  number  of  minerals,  sortie  of 
ever.  which  had  shown  themselves  active  in 

Becquerel's  observations  on  uranium  this  way.     The  most  promising  were 

at  first  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  pitchblende,  chalcolite,  autunite,  mona- 

a  further  example  of  this  phenomenon  zite,  thorite,  orangite,  fergusonite  and 

of  fluorescence.     It  is  well  known  that  cleveite.     All  of  these  radio-active  min- 

certain  of  the  salts  of  uranium  are  fluo-  erals  contain  either  uranium  or  thorium, 

rescent.    Subsequent  experiments,  how-  Their  radio-activity  was  not  a  matter 

ever,  showed  that  the  results  obtained  of  astonishment,  but  the  intensity  of 

had  nothing  to   do  with   fluorescence,  the  radial  phenomena  was  beyond  all 

It  was  not  necessary  that  the  uranium  expectation.     For  instance,  there  were 

salts  should  be  exposed   to  the   light,  certain  pitchblendes,  mineral  oxides  of 

Uranium  itself  and  all  its  compounds  uranium,  which  were  found  to  be  four 

(some  of  which  were  known  not  to  be  times  more  active  than  metallic  uran- 

fluorescent)  acted  in  the  same  manner,  ium   itself.      Chalcolite,   a   crystallized 

and    metallic    uranium    was    the    most  phosphate  of  copper  and  of  uranium, 

active    of    all.      M.    Becquerel     found  was  found  to  be  twice  as  active  as  uran- 

afterward   that  when     compounds     of  ium.     Autunite,  a  phosphate  of  uran- 

uranium  were  kept  in  complete  dark-  ium  and  of  lime,  was  at  least  as  active 

ness  they  still  continued,  even  for  years,  as  pure  uranium.    These  facts  were  not 

to  act  on  photographic  plates  through  in  accord  with  preceding  observations, 

black  paper.      Becquerel  then  claimed  for  so  far  no  mineral  had  proved  itself 

that  uranium  and  its  compounds  emit-  more  active  than  uranium  or  thorium, 

ted  special  radiations,  which  he  named  In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  this 

uranium  rays.     These  have  since  been  doubtful   subject   I   prepared   artificial 

called  Becquerel  rays  by  scientists  gen-  chalcolite.     The  process  used  consisted 

rally.     Becquerel  proved  also  that  these  in  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uran- 

radiations  can  penetrate'  thin   metallic  inm   with   a  solution   of  phosphate  of 

plates,   and   that   they   are   capable  of  copper  in  phosphoric  acid  and  heating 
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the  mixture  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  de- 
grees. At  the  end  of  a  short  time  crys- 
tals of  chalcolite  form  in  the  liquor. 
Chalcolite  thus  prepared  possesses  a 
normal  radio-active  power  correspond- 
ing to  its  composition.  It  is  two  and  a 
half  times  less  active  in  this  respect 
than  uranium. 

It  became  very  probable,  then,  that 
if  pitchblende,  chalcolite  and  autunite 
have  a  radio-activity  so  marked,  it  is  be- 
cause these  substances  contain  in  small 
quantities  some  strongly  radio-active 
material  differing  from  uranium,^  from 
thorium  and  from  the  simple  chemical 
elements  so  far  known.  It  was  this 
hypothesis  that  tempted  M.  Curie  to 
join  me  in  the  effort  to  extract  from 
pitchblende  a  new  radio-active  sub- 
stance. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  as  fol- 
lows :  We  measured  the  radio-activity 
of  a  product, and  then  by  chemical  proc- 
esses separated  it  into  its  ingredients. 
Then  we  measured  the  radio-activity  of 
all  the  products  obtained,  and  noted 
whether  the  radio-active  substance  had 
remained  entirely  with  one  of  them  or 
had  been  divided,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion the  division  had  taken  place.  We 
had  thus  a  criterion  in  our  analysis  of 
the  materials  which  can,  in  a  certain 
measure,  be  compared  to  spectrum 
analysis.  Observations  made  upon 
pitchblende  wnth  the  help  of  this  meth- 
od enabled  us  to  establish  the  existence 
in  this  mineral  of  two  substances 
strongly  radio-active,  tho  chemically 
different.  One  of  these  was  polonium, 
which  we  found  and  named  in  our  own 
laboratory,  and  the  other  was  radium, 
which  we  discovered  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Bemont. 

Polonium  is  a  substance  rather  close- 
ly related  to  bismuth  in  its  chemical 
properties  and  associated  with  it  in 
chemical  separations.  A  preparation  of 
bismuth,  more  and  more  rich  in  polo- 
nium, can  be  obtained  by  a  process  of 
fractional  analysis  by  the  sublimation 
of  the  bismuth  sulphates  in  vacuo,  or 
the  precipitation  of  bismuth  nitrates  by 
means  of  water,  or  precipitation  by  sul- 
phureted  hydroci^cn  from  a  hydro- 
chloric solution  that  is  extremely  acid. 
1'he  precipitated  salts  have  much  more 
radio-activity  than  the  bismuth  com- 
pounds which  remain  in  solution. 


Radium  is  a  substance  which-  con- 
stantly accompanies  the  barium  ob- 
tained from  pitchblende.  It  follows 
barium  in  its  reactions,  but  may  be  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  difference  of  the 
solubilit}^  of  its  chlorides  in  water  or  in 
very  dilute  alcohol,  or  water  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  has 
been  added.  I  succeeded  in  separating 
the  chlorides  of  barium  and  of  radium 
by  submitting  their  mixture  to  frac- 
tional crystallization.  The  chloride  of 
radium  is  less  soluble  than  that  of 
barium.  A  third  strongly  radio-active 
substance  was  discovered  by  M.  De- 
bierne,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  actin- 
ium. Actinium  is  associated  with  cer- 
tain iron  compounds  contained  in  the 
pitchblende.  It  seems  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  thorium,  from  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  successfully  separated.  The 
extraction  of  actinium  from  pitchblende 
is  a  very  difficult  operation  and  is  gen- 
erally incomplete. 

All  three  of  the  new  radio-active  sub- 
stances are  found  in  pitchblende  in  ab- 
solutely infinitesimal  quantities.  In 
order  to  obtain  them  in  a  concentrated 
state  we  have  been  obliged  to  treat  sev- 
eral tons  of  the  residue  of  uranium  min- 
eral. We  are  able  to  extract  from  these 
thousands  of  pounds  of  primary  mate- 
rial a  few  decigrams  of  substances 
which  are  prodigiously  radio-active,  as 
compared  with  the  mineral  from  which 
they  come.  Needless  to  say,  the  work 
is  long  and  difficult  and  costly. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  the  aid — 
for  which  we  are  very  glad  to  offer  our 
thanks  and  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions— of  many  who  have  been  ver\- 
ready  to  help  us.  Thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Professor  Suess,  the  Austrian 
Government  placed  at  our  disposition 
the  first  ton  of  residue  upon  which  we 
worked,  which  came  from  the  state 
manufactory  at  Joachim's  Thai.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  So- 
ciety of  Encouragement  for  National 
Industry  and  an  anonymous  benefactor 
have  furnished  us  the  means  of  chem- 
ically preparing  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  product.  Our  friend,  M.  Debiernc, 
secured  for  us  the  preliminary  chem- 
ical treatment  of  the  mineral,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  factory  of  the 
Central  Society  for  Chemical  Products. 
The  society  did  the  work  free. 
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Quite  recently  the  Institute  of  Erance 
has  placed  at  our  disposal  the  sum  of 
20,000  francs  (about  $4,000)  for  the  ex- 
traction of  radio-active  materials. 
Thanks  to  this  sum,  we  have  been  able 
to  begin  the  chemical  treatment  of 
some  five  tons  of  mineral.  This  work 
is,  however,  as  yet  unfinished. 

x'Vs  the  result  of  our  successful  la- 
bors certain  other  new  radio-active  sub- 
stances have  been  announced  as  dis- 
covered. M.  Giesel  and  MM.  Hofif- 
mann  and  Strauss  have  announced  the 
probable  existence  of  a  radio-active 
substance  somewhat  resembling"  lead  in 
its  chemical  properties.  As  yet  we  pos- 
sess very  little  information  with  re- 
gard to  it.  Of  all  the  new  radio-active 
substances,  radium  is  the  only  one,  up 
to  the  present  time,  which  has  been 
isolated  in  the  state  of  a  pure  salt. 

Spectrum  analysis  confirmed  our  dis- 
coveries with  regard  to  radium  com- 
pletely. 1\I.  Demargay  was  good 
enough  to  undertake  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  new  radio-active 
substances  according  to  the  rigorous 
methods  which  he  employed  in  the 
study  of  spark  spectra  by  photography. 
His  results  brought  absolute  certainty 
when  we  were  as  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
our  investigations.  We  have  since  had 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  this  distinguished 
scientist,  whose  delicate  researches  on 
the  rare  earths  and  in  spectroscopy 
have  deservedly  made  his  name  fa- 
mous. We  feel  ourselves  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  him  for  the  part 
which  he  consented  to  take  in  our 
labors. 

Personally,  I  occupied  myself  espe- 
cially with  the  work  of  isolating  ra- 
dium and  polonium.  Notwithstand- 
ing almost  constant  application  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  succeeded  only  with 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  substances. 
As  pitchblende  was  a  costly  mineral, 
we  could  not  at  first  deal  with  large 
quantities  of  it.  After  the  extraction 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  uranium 
which  gives  pitchblende  its  value  the 
insoluble  residue  is  considered  value- 
less. This  residue  contains  a  number 
of  radio-active  substances,  its  radio- 
activity being  four  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  that  of  metallic  uranium. 
The  first  dii^culty  was  that  for  large 


cjuantities  the  same  analytic  methods 
could  not  be  employed  in  the  factory 
as  in  the  laboratory.  M.  Debierne, 
whose  valuable  experience  enabled  him 
to  foresee  the  difficulties,  solved  this 
problem  for  us.  His  most  important 
suggestion  has  been  the  transformation 
of  the  sulphates  nito  carbonates  by  the 
boiling  of  the  material  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  prevented  fusion. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  re- 
main  may   l)e  obtained   from   the   fact 
that  besides  the  principal  ingredients — 
sulphates   of   lead   and   calcium,   some 
silica,  aluminum  and  oxide  of  of  iron — 
practically  all  the  metals  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities  are  contained  in  the 
residue.     Copper,  bismuth,  zinc,  cobalt, 
manganese,     nickel,     \'anadium,     anti- 
mony,   thallium,    niobium,    tantalium, 
arsenic,  bariimi  and  traces  of  some  oth- 
ers   are  all  present.      The  radium  ex- 
ists in  the  state  of  sulphate,  the  least 
soluble  sulphate  of  the  mixture.     In  or- 
der  to    obtain    it    in    solution,    all    the 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  eliminated  as  far 
as  possible.     An  important  step  is  the 
transformation  into  the  chlorides.    We 
obtain    about    eight   kilograms    (about 
17I/2    pounds)    of   chloride    of   barium, 
with  strong  radio-activity,  from  every 
ton   of   material.      Erom   this   by   frac- 
tional analysis  the  chloride  of  radium 
is  eventually  obtained  in  its  pure  state. 
Quite  recently — that  is,  toward  the 
end  of  last  year — there  appeared  a  pub- 
lication   of    Professor    Marckwald,    of 
Berlin,  on  polonium.      M.   Marckwald 
plunges  a  rod  of  pure  bismuth  into  a 
chlorhydric  solution  of  bismuth,  which 
has    been    obtained    from    pitchblende 
residue.    At  the  end  of  a  short  time  the 
rod  becomes  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
material     which    is    very    radio-active, 
and  the  solution  retains  only  inactive 
bismuth.     He  concludes,  therefore,  that 
the  active  element  is  analogous  to  tel- 
lurium, and  suggests  for  it  the  name  of 
radio-tellurium.      The   active   material 
obtained  by  M.   Marckwald,  however, 
seems  to  me   identical  with  polonium 
because  of  its  origin  and  the  very  ab- 
sorbable   rays    which    it    emits.      The 
suggestion  of  a  new  name  for  this  ma- 
terial appears  inadvisable  in  the  actual 
state  of  our  kHOwledge. 

Tn  studying  the  radiations  emitted  by 
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radio-active   substances,   one   may  make  ored  brown  or  violet.    At  the  same  time 

use  of  any  of  the  properties  of  the  radiat-  it  loses  its  fluorescent  quality.    If  glass 

mg  power.     For  instance,  one  may  util-  that    is    thus    modified,    however,    be 

ize  the  action  of  the  ravs  on  photograohic  heated,  it  loses  its  color.     During  the 

plates,  or  their  power  of  ionizing  the  air  process  of  discoloration  the  glass  emits 

and  making  it  a  conductor,  or  their  pow-  light.     After  it  has  become  clear    the 

er  of  provoking  fluorescence  in  certain  glass  regains  once  more  its  property  of 

substances.     The  first  two  methods  have  being  fluorescent  to  the  same  degree 

been  employed  since  the  beginning  of  the  as  before  the  transformation, 
investigation    of    uranium    rays.      The         Diamonds  are  rendered  phosphores- 

fluoroscopic  method  can  only  be  applied  cent  by  the  action  of  radium,  and  can 

to  new  material,  strongly  radio-active,  thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  imi- 

for  substances  which  are  feebly  radio-  tations  made  of  paste,  whose  luminous 

active,  as  uranium  and  thorium,  do  not  powers  in  respect  to  radium  are  very 

produce  any  appreciable   fluorescence,  feeble.       This    test    will    undoubtedly 

The  electrical  method  is  the  only  one  prove  of  service  in  the  diflicult  matter 

which  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  inten-  of  determining  the  value  of   doubtful 

sity  of  any  given  set  of  radiations.    The  stones. 

two  others  are  especially  suitable  for  From  the  beginning  of  the  investi- 
giving  qualitative  results,  and  do  not  gations  on  radio-active  substances  the 
furnish  any  definite  ideas  of  intensity,  spontaneity  of  their  radiation  has  been 
The  penetrating  power  of  the  rays  is  a  problem  whichTias  had  the  greatest 
a  very  important  quality.  The  distance  interest  for  all  students  and  investiga- 
to  which  the  rays  can  be  propagated  tors  in  physics.  To-da}-  we  are  fur- 
in  the  air  was  first  determined.  I  have  ther  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of 
found  that  radium  emits  rays  which  radio-active  substances,  and  we  know 
can  be  observed  in  the  air  at  several  how  to  isolate  one  radio-active  body  of 
meters'  distance.  After  a  certain  dis-  great  radiant  power — radium.  By  tak- 
tance,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  ing  advantage  of  the  wonderful  prop- 
radiation  varies  sensibly,  diminishing  erties  of  radium  we  have  succeeded  in 
in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  dis-  making  a  profound  study  of  the  rays 
tance  traversed.  emitted  by  radio-active  bodies  gener- 
The  radiations  from  polonium  are  ally.  The  different  kinds  of  radiations 
propagated  in  the  air  for  a  distance  of  which  have  been  studied  up  to  the  pres- 
only  a  few  centimeters.  Its  rays  are  ent  time  all  present  certain  analogies 
extremely  absorbable,  and  can  onl}^  with  the  groups  of  rays  which  exist  in 
traverse  solid  plates  that  are  very  thin.  Crookes  tubes,  with  the  so-called  cath- 
The  difference  in  absorption  of  the  rays  ode  rays  and  with  the  Roentgen  rays. 
in  solid  plates  constitutes  a  fundamental  Similar  groups  of  rays  are  also  to  be 
difference  between  radium  and  polo-  found  in  the  secondary  radiations  pro- 
nium.  Some  radium  rays,  for  instance,  duced  by  Roentgen  rays,  and  in  the 
pass  through  a  considerable  thickness  radiation  from  substances  which  have, 
of  solid  matter,  for  example,  several  by  induction,  acquired  radio-activity, 
centimeters  of  lead  or  glass.  These  While  the  nature  of  radiation  is  ac- 
rays  are  extremely  penetrating,  and  are  tually  better  known  than  before,  the 
not  absorbed  by  anything,  no  matter  cause  of  spontaneous  radio-activity  re- 
what  its  size  or  composition.  They  mains  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  ever, 
are,  however,  only  a  feeble  fraction  of  and  this  phenomenon  is  still  an  enigma 
the  whole  mass  of  radiation  emitted  by  for  us.  Spontaneously  active  sub- 
radium.  The  greater  part  is  absorbed  stances,  and,  above  all,  radium,  are 
even  by  a  slight  thickness  of  solid  sources  of  energy.  The  amount  of 
material.  energy  to  which  they  give  rise  is  re- 
Certain  interesting  effects  of  radium  vealed  to  us  by  the  radiations  of  Bee- 
have  been  considered  as  possibly  of  querel  and  by  the  chemical  and  lumi- 
practical  untility  in  the  arts.  Glass  nous  effects  produced,  and  the  fact  that 
which  is  rendered  fluorescent  by  the  there  is  a  constant  disengagement  of 
action  of  radium    becomes,  in  time,  col-  heat. 
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It  has  been  asked,  then,  if  the  energy 
thus  manifested  is  created  in  the  radio- 
active substances  themselves,  or,  rather, 
if  it  is  not  borrowed  by  them  from  ex- 
ternal sources.  None  of  the  numerous 
hypotheses  which  have  been  founded 
on  these  two  methods  of  viewing  the 
question  have  as  yet  received  any  ex- 
perimental confirmation. 

The  supposition  can  be  made  that 
radio-active  energy  was  stored  up  long 
ago,  and  that  it  exhausts  itself  little  by 
little,  somewhat  as  is  the  case  with 
phosphorescence  of  long  duration.  The 
supposition  may  also  be  made  that  the 
radio-active  energy  manifested  corre- 
sponds to  a  transformation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  atoms  of  the  radiant  sub- 
stance which  may  be  in  process  of  evo- 
lution. The  fact  that  radium  gives  out 
heat  continuously  speaks  for  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  supposition  can  be  made 
that  the  transformation  of  energy  is 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  weight  and  by 
the  emission  of  material  particles  which 
constitute  the  radiation.  The  source 
of  energy  may  also  be  looked  for  in 
the  force  of  gravitation.  Finally,  a  last 
supposition  is  that  space  is  constantly 
traversed  by  radiations  as  yet  unknown 
which  are  arrested  in  their  passage 
through  radio-active  substances  and 
there  transformed  into  radio-active 
energy. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  and 
against  these  diverse  methods  of  view- 
ing the  problem.  Attempts  at  the  ex- 
perimental verification  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  hypotheses  have  given 
negative  results.  The  radio-active 
energy  of  uranium  and  of  radium  does 
not  appear,  so  far  at  least,  to  become 
exhausted  in  any  way,  or  even  to  ex- 
perience any  appreciable  variation  in 
the  course  of  time.  Demargay  exam- 
ined, with  the  spectroscope,  a  specimen 


of  pure  chloride  of  radium  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  after  five  months  of  an 
interval.  He  did  not  find  the  slightest 
change  in  the  spectrum  at  the  end  of 
these  five  months.  The  principal  ray 
of  barium  which  could  be  seen  in  the 
spectrum  and  indicated  the  presence 
of  just  a  trace  of  barium  had  not  been 
rc-enforccd  in  the  slightest  degree  dur- 
ing this  considerable  period.  The  ra- 
dium, therefore,  had  not  been  to  any 
sensible  degree  transformed  into  barium. 

Heydweiller  observed  certain  varia- 
tions in  the  weight  of  compounds  of 
radium,  but  his  observations  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  others,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact  of 
loss  of  weight. 

Elster  and  Geitel  have  found  that 
the  radio-activity  of  uranium  is  not 
modified  at  the  bottom  of  a  mining 
shaft  850  meters  (2,600  feet)  in  depth. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  layer  of 
earth  over  2,500  feet  in  thickness  does 
not  modify  the  hypothetical  primary 
radiation  which  is  supposed  to  provoke 
the  radio-activity  of  uranium. 

I  have  myself  measured  the  radio- 
activity of  uranium  at  noon  and  at  mid- 
night, thinking  that  if  the  hypothetical 
primary  radiation  had  its  source  in  the 
sun  it  might  be,  in  part,  absorbed  in 
traversing  the  earth.  My  experiments, 
however,  have  not  given  the  slightest 
(lifiference  in  the  two  measurements. 

While  our  researches  have  not  given 
as  definite  results  as  we  would  wish, 
they  have  given  rise  to  a  scientific 
movement  of  an  entirely  original  char- 
acter. The  investigations,  particularly 
with  regard  to  radium,  have  proved  a 
starting  point  for  a  number  of  investi- 
gations with  regard  to  new  radio- 
active substances  and  to  the  enthu- 
siastic studies  of  the  radiation  of  such 
substances  already  known. 

Sevres,  France. 
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By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 


SIXCE  the  world  began  we  old  peo- 
ple, sitting  in  the  chimney  corner, 
have  made  ourselves  disagreeable 
l)\-  comparing  the  quiet  days  of  our  youth 
with  the  surging,  victorious  present. 
But  what  comfort  there  is  in  it !  Just  as 
there  is  in  taking  out  queer  old  daguer- 
reotypes from  ancient  boxes  and  showing 
the  red  cheeked  athletic  Neds  and 
I^ollies  about  us  how  much  finer  than 
their  own  was  the  bearing  of  the  high 
collared,  dignified  Edwards  and  INIarians, 
who  were  their  progenitors. 

To  be  candid,  one  grows  a  little  bored 
by  the  incessant  whooping  of  this 
triumphant  To-day.  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  it  and  our  Yester- 
day that  there  is  between  the  rushing, 
screeching  red  automobile,  clearing  its 
way  through  frightened  mobs  of  city 
streets,  and  the  dingy  gig  and  old  gray 
mare  with  which,  when  we  were  young, 
we  plodded  through  green  lanes  and 
sleepy  villages,  and  along  the  rough  road 
that  crept  down  to  the  mill  and  up  to  the 
lonely  country  church  shaded  by  great  oaks, 
and  then  lost  itself  among  the  silent,  al- 
ways listening  mountains.  Wekneweverv 
human  being  on  that  road ;  the  farmers 
were  of  our  kin — the  old  woman  with 
her  lame  boy  at  the  toll  gate,  the  black- 
smith;  Jerry,  the  peddler — all  these  folk 
were  our  friends  ever  since  we  were 
born.  They  loved  us,  they  would  be 
glad  of  our  good  luck;  life  would  be 
always  barer  to  them  if  we  were  to  die. 

But  what  does  the  chauffeur  in  the 
automobile  know  of  the  crowds  on  the 
street  ? 

There  is  one  difference  between  the 
old  time  and  the  new.  We  drive  on  now 
together  to  success.  We  recognize,  even 
love,  each  other  en  masse — we  work  for 
the  poor,  for  our  city,  our  State.  But 
we  have  lost  much  of  the  old  personal 
flavor  out  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  few 
other  things  which  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing. 

Some  maker  of  clever,  half-true  essays 
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in  the  last  century  told  us,  apropos  of 
famous  men,  that  "  the  old  world,  no 
matter  how  hurried  in  her  march  from 
age  to  age,  never  forgot  to  carry  her 
household  gods  along  with  her !  " 

A  pleasant  saying  enough,  but  is  it 
true  ? 

Now.  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours 
which  is  just  ended?  It  is  our  century 
— unless  we  are  still  babies  in  arms — 
as  no  other  can  be.  It  gave  us  life,  fed 
our  bodies  and  brains  and  fixed  our  place 
among  men.  We  never  tire  of  celebrat- 
ing it,  of  counting  its  enormous  gains 
over  all  the  ages  that  went  before,  or  of 
bragging  of  its  superiority  to  all  of  the 
old  times. 

What  indeed  could  any  "  times "  be 
worth  in  which  there  were  no  sewing 
machines,  no  anaesthetics  nor  automo- 
biles, no  wireless  telegraphy — no  tele- 
graphy, indeed,  of  any  kind — no  labor 
unions,  no  millionaires? 

No  man  to-day  could  count  over  all 
of  his  new  possessions,  the  wonderful 
gifts  of  Science,  Art  and  Nature  of 
which  his  forefathers  knew  nothing,  but 
to  which  he  is  the  heir. 

If  a  few  of  us  who  grew  old  in  this 
glorious  century  give  now  and  then  a 
feeble  croak  of  doubt,  a  hint  that  some- 
thing' is  missing,  it  is  not  heard  nor 
heeded  amidst  the  paeans  of  triumph. 
Croaks  and  warnings  are  ungracious 
things.     But  they  may  be  of  use. 

Caesar's  legions,  we  are  told,  when 
they  saw  the  green  slopes  of  England 
smiling  in  the  sun,  wooing  them  to  rest 
and  comfort,  threw  into  the  sea  the  old 
warm  skins  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
and  rushed  to  take  possession  of  and  live 
in  Eden.  But  when  the  northern  winter 
and  fogs  and  icy  winds  came  they  missed 
their  shabby  old  cloaks  and  slowly  sick- 
ened and  died  for  the  lack  of  them. 

Have  we  lost  nothing  as  we  march — 
carrying  the  plunder  of  the  ages  and 
gaily  shouting — to  new  victories?  Have 
we  thrown  aside  as  worn  out  and  use- 
less no  old  belief  nor  custom  for  which 
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we  shall  cry  out  bitterly  some  day,  and 
cry  in  vain? 

Let  me  tell  you  something-  of  the  story 
of  an  old  town  which  I  know  and  of 
the  people  in  it.  That  will  be  the  shortest 
way  to  make  clear  my  meaninq-.  There 
are  ten  thousand  such  American  so- 
called  cities  made  up  of  the  same  human 
material,  with  the  same  bci^innings  and 
the  same  history.     You  all  know  them. 

This  town — let  us  call  it  New^town  for 
convenience — was  originally  a  slope  of 
rich, arable  land  in  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness of  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States ; 
a  State  south  of  New  England.  A  half- 
dozen  decent  Scotch-Irish  families,  kins- 
folk, chose  to  settle  there,  because  there 
was  a  river  flowing  through  it.  Other 
settlers  followed,  a  few  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, French,  negroes,  some  godly  folk, 
some  scoundrels ;  but  the  first  comers  re- 
mained the  backbone  of  the  community, 
and  give  it  to  this  day  its  trend  and  char- 
acter. We  all  know  what  such  villages 
were  in  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
There  were  two  or  three  churches,  the 
"  brethren  "  in  which  incessantly  waged 
war  about  doctrines  in  the  pulpit,  the 
forge,  the  shop,  the  street,  with  most  un- 
holy rancor,  and  helped  each  other  in 
sickness  or  w^ant  with  a  tenderness 
learned  of  Christ  himself.  They  read  a 
half-dozen  books  and  one  newspaper, 
The  United  States  Gazette;  they  knew 
nothing  of  art  or  music.  But  each  house 
had  its  boy  who  was  to  elevate  the  family 
by  taking  a  profession.  Usually  he  was 
*'  given  to  the  Lord."  For  years  every 
hardly  earned  spare  cent  was  saved  to 
send  him  to  school  and  college.  He  did 
his  part ;  he  dressed  shabbily,  fared  hard- 
ly, w^orked  at  the  plough  half  of  the  year. 
Out  of  this  class  of  needv  students  came 
Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Webster.  Emer- 
son, and  that  little  band  of  earlv  Penn- 
sylvania jurists  who  are  still  venerated 
for  their  probity  and  great  learning. 

It  was  a  time  of  hard  work  and  small 
gains.  The  farmer  was  in  the  field  and 
his  wife  in  the  kitchen  before  daylight. 
Who  ever  had  heard  of  eight-hour  laws  ? 
The  church  was  the  one  club  they  knew ; 
sermons  their  one  intellectual  stimulant 
or  food.  Newtown  is  changed  now.  It 
has  its  enormous  mills,  its  capitalists,  its 
labor  unions,  its  stately  residences  and 
club  houses,  its  parks  and  its  hospitals. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  the  front  of  every 


puMic  movement  for  higher  work  or 
kindlier  charity.  They  have  knowledges 
and  joys  of  which  their  old  grandfathers 
never  dreamed.  The  farthest  corners  of 
the  earth  are  familiar  to  most  of  them  as 
their  own  streets.  Books,  travel  and 
friction  with  alien  peoples  have  widened 
and  strengthened  and  softened  them  into 
a  dififerent  type  of  man  from  that  of  the 
old  founders  of  their  family,  whom,  never 
having  seen,  they  glorify  so  continually. 

Take  the  Brants,  for  instance,  who  live 
in  that  great  red  brick  mansion,  hidden 
by  chestnut  trees  and  rhododendrons,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Nobody  will 
deny  that  Judge  Brant  and  his  boys  are 
made-©f  finer,  kindlier,  saner  human  stuff 
than  their  ancestor,  the  old  farmer,  who 
a  hundred  years  ago  could  barely  read 
and  write,  and  who  lashed  his  sons  with 
a  rawhide,  praying  and  crying  over  them 
the  while. 

And  there  is  Mary  Brant,  the  Judge's 
wife.  Surely,  a  specimen  of  the  fairest 
fruit  of  American  life.  Since  the  mo- 
ment of  her  birth,  science  and  wealth 
and  care  have  given  her  of  their  best. 
She  speaks  two  or  three  languages  as 
well  as  her  own,  and  her  words  are  keen 
and  kindly  in  them  all.  She  keeps  her 
hand  on  the  lever  of  a  dozen  charities  at 
home-  and  in  other  countries.  She  is 
eager  to-day  to  help  the  negro  in  Ala- 
bama, the  Indian  in  New  Mexico,  the 
Boer  in  the  Transvaal,  the  girl  artist  in 
Paris  to  help  themselves.  Undoubtedly 
you  say  this  is  a  wider,  higher  life  than 
that  of  old  Mother  Brant,  who,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  scrubbed  the  floors  of  the 
farm  house  and  milked  and  cooked  and 
made  soap  and  sewed  carpet  rags  all  day 
long. 

What,  then,  you  will  ask,  have  the 
Brants  lost  in  their  upward  march  dur- 
ing a  century?  Surely  it  has  all  been 
sheer  gain? 

Let  us  look  into  their  lives  a  little  more 
closely. 

The  old  Brants  had  a  grim  family 
pride,  tho  the  heads  of  the  tribe  were 
only  poor  cotters  at  home  ;  some  of  them, 
indeed,  were  ditchers.  But  they  boasted 
that  there  was  not  a  thief  nor  drunkard 
nor  vagabond  in  the  race,  back  to  its 
roots.  They  had  fought  for  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Covenant,  and  behind  them  al- 
ways stood  God  himself. 

''  My  forbears,"  old  Isaac  Brant  told 
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himself   daily,    "  had    clean    hands,    and 
God  was  their  guide." 

Judge  Brant  has  in  his  dining  room 
a  life  size  portrait  of  a  Sir  Hugh  Bront, 
a  mythical  English  hero  whom  he  un- 
earthed in  Devonshire  and  commandeered 
as  an  ancestor.  He  has  also  adopted  his 
crest  and  arms.  Pious  ditchers  are  not 
often  the  progenitors  sought  for  as  tap 
roots  for  our  American  family -trees. 

The  Judge  laughs,  too,  at  his  grand- 
father's faith  in  the  Stuarts  and  his  ap- 
propriation of  the  Almighty  as  a  per- 
sonal backer  of  a  ploughman's  family. 
"  How  could  the  hard  headed  Scotch, 
generation  after  generation,"  he  says, 
**  make  heroes  out  of  a  race  of  weak,  self- 
ish sensualists,  as  cold  and  soft  as  earth 
worms?  No  man  is  a  hero,  after  all, 
when  you  analyze  him.  And  how  could 
they  bring  down  the  Unknown  from  In- 
finity to  be  a  caretaker  of  ploughmen?" 
You  laugh  with  him,  perhaps.  And 
yet  you  feel,  uncomfortably,  that  if  the 
Judge  himself  believed  wholly  in  any 
man  or  put  a  blind  faith  in  any  God  it 
would  lift  him  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being.  In  his  broad,  calm,  latter  day 
vision  there  are  no  gods  nor  heroes ;  he 
turns  the  flood  of  his  ridicule  and  doubt 
on  the  young  fellow  who  tries  to  play  the 
part  of  reformer  and  soon  drives  him 
from  the  field. 

His  city  of  Newtown  is  boss  eaten  to 
the  core ;  the  poor  are  openly  robbed,  fed 
on  meat  poisoned  by  tuberculosis  and 
water  filled  with  typhoid  germs.  They 
dare  not  complain.  No  man  will  lead 
them  against  the  combined  millionaires. 
When  the  Judge,  who  has  both  money 
and  power,  looks  on  with  a  good 
humored  laugh  and  shrug,  we  feel  that 
he  has  lost  from  his  hold  that  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  Gideon  with  which  the  old 
Brants  assuredly  did  cut  down  the  devil 
and  his  works. 

Another  thing  which  he  has  lost  is  an 
old  quality  called  friendship.  How 
many  American  men  noivadays  know 
what  that  is?  They,  like  Judge  Brant, 
have  scores  of  pleasant  companions  with 
whom  they  play  golf  by  day  and  bridge 
whist  at  night.  They  dine  together,  dis- 
cuss pictures,  books,  politics  and  men 
with  a  wit  and  knowledge  which  would 
have  stunned  the  old  generation  into 
silence.  But  when  one  of  them  is  called 
suddenly  to  India  or  to  the  grave  they 


say  :  "  Poor  Tom,  how  we  shall  miss 
him!"  keenly  watching  the  while  the 
white  ball  yonder  leave  the  teeing 
ground. 

This  old  tie  between  men  counted  for 
so  much  in  the  early  days  of  the  world 
that   two  young  Crusaders    who    loved 
each  other  would  cut  a  vein  in  their  arms 
and  each  would  take  some  of  his  friend's 
blood  into  his  own  body.   It  was  a  solemn 
oath  before  God  to  stand  side  by  side 
through  life,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for 
each  other.     Old   farmer   Brant,   too,   a 
hundred  years  ago  had  his  friends.   They 
had  grown  up  in  the  same  fields  since 
they  were  barefoot  babies.     They  knew 
only  the  same  dozen  people  in  the  whole 
big  world ;  they  grew  old  together,  sat 
side  by  side  smoking    their    pipes    day 
after  day,  year  after  year.     Out  of  their 
hates   and   loves   for   others,   their   very 
ignorances,  grew  a  bond  between  them 
which  fastened  them  together  like  that 
of  the  Siamese  Twins.     When  one  was 
in  debt  the  other  ''  went  on  his  paper," 
as   a  matter   of  course ;   when   one  had 
smallpox   the  other  took  him   to  a  hut 
on  the  hills  and  nursed  him  and  nobody 
thought  it  heroic.     When  one  died  the 
other  helped  to  lay  him  in  the  grave.   He 
shed  no  tears  on  it,  perhaps,  but  a  good 
part  of  his  life  went  down  with  that  cheap 
coffin  and  never  came  to  him  again. 

Judge  Brant  loves  his  fellow  men  in 
masses  with  a  bland  charity  impossible 
to  his  grim  forefathers.  But  he  has  no, 
intimate  lifelong  crony.  The  keen  de- 
light of  self  sacrifice  to  a  chosen  friend 
never  will  come  to  him.  There  are  no 
Davids  and  Jonathans  now  outside  of 
college. 

All  the  Judge's  beliefs,  too,  are  shift- 
ing generalities.  There  is  always  so 
much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  His 
forefathers  lived  by  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  died  trusting  to  him. 
Judge  Brant  owes  to  those  teachings  and 
to  them  alone  all  that  he  is,  all  that  civil- 
ization or  truth  have  done  for  him. 
Without  the  Galilean  he  would  be  in 
like  case  with  the  head  hunters  of  Borneo. 
They  are  good  fellows  by  nature,  but 
lacking  the  New  Testament  have  turned 
cannibals. 

But  the  Judge  says  little  of  Christ,  and 
that  is  vague  and  lukewarm.  He  patters 
a  good  deal  of  Buddha  and  Confucius, 
and  Paul,  calling  them  all  "  soul  doctors." 
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Is  not  the  disease  of  his  own  soul  that 
it  has  grown  anaemic,  that  it  lacks  the 
virility  of  the  tough  old  Ego  of  Isaac 
Brant  ? 

What  good  thing  has  Mary  Brant 
dropped  on  her  way  which  belonged  to 
her  bigoted,  ignorant  old  grandmother? 

Health  is  her  most  conspicuous  loss. 
It  is  gone,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
has  the  advantage  of  a  century's  gains 
in  Sanitary  Science  and  in  its  knowledge 
of  the  prevention,  the  nature  and  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

The  older  woman  wore  out  the  organs 
of  her  body  in  hard,  incessant  physical 
work.  She  reared  usually  from  ten  to 
a  dozen  children,  fighting  off  all  kinds 
of  ailments  with  the  herbs  which  hung 
in  bags  on  the  garret  wall.  With  the  old 
country  doctor  twenty  miles  away  she 
was  often  forced  to  treat  all  human  ail- 
ments from  measles  to  hydrophobia  from 
the  one  volume  of  Domestic   Medicine. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  she 
lived  to  be  an  agile,  cheerful,  sane  woman 
of  ninety.  Mary  is  disabled  ;  shelved  from 
active  work  at  forty.     What  is  wrong? 

This.  In  Mary  Brant's  haste  to  clutch 
at  all  kinds  of  masculine  work  she  over- 
tasked her  brain,  while  she  denied  it  the 
comfort,  the  repair,  the  vitality  which 
only  comes  to  a  woman  from  the  life  of 
home.  She  may  succeed  in  the  outside 
work ;  she  may  become  a  good  surgeon, 
a  lawyer,  an  able  politician,  a  hustling 
reporter.  Ambition  or  necessity  may 
drive  her  to  such  careers.  But  all  the 
same,  nature  made  her  in  body  and  tem- 
perament for  domestic  life,  and  will  re- 
venge herself  for  her  public  doings  by 
shattered  nerves.  How  often  in  the  year 
does  Mary  Brant  fly  for  help  to  bromides. 


to  the  rest  cure  or  sanitarium?  As  soon 
as  she  is  out  she  again  dashes  herself 
against  some  evil,  public  or  private.  Can 
she  have  lost,  too,  that  old  saving  grace 
of  common  sense? 

She  is  devout,  burning  with  zeal,  per- 
haps ?  It  never  occurs  to  her  that  the 
Almighty  has  any  other  agents  on  earth 
than  Mary  Brant  to  cure  all  evils,  or  that 
each  of  us  can  best  help  him  in  the  world 
by  doing  the  little  task  set  for  us,  humbly 
and  thoroughly. 

Each  of  the  wise  virgins  kept  her  own 
little  lamp  burning  as  she  was  bid  to  do. 
She  did  not  pour  it  out  on  the  highway 
to  make  a  conflagration  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

Judge  Brant,  it  is  whispered,  while  he 
supports  his  wife  in  her  public  work  with 
his  approval  and  his  purse,  grows  quieter 
and  sadder  with  every  year.  People  hint 
that  he  misses  some  charm  of  her  youth 
in  his  noble  wife,  some  potent  weakness 
of  femininity  which  she,  in  her  new 
sphere,  flouts  and  scorns.  They  say,  too, 
that  he  looks  in  sometimes  at  the  vacant 
nursery  with  its  empty  cradle  as  at  a 
grave,  and  takes  but  a  cool  interest  in  the 
gangs  of  juvenile  delinquents  to  whom 
she  gives  so  much  care  and  zeal. 

The  successes  of  the  age  are  magnifi- 
cent and  enduring.  Let  us  thank  God 
and  wise  men  for  them  and  take  courage 
and  go  forward.  But  before  we  hurry 
on  our  w^ay  isn't  it  worth  our  while  to 
look  after  these  things  that  have  well 
nigh  slipped  from  our  hold? 

What  will  become  of  the  American 
nation  at  the  end  of  another  century  if 
there  are  in  it  no  home-loving  mother, 
no  baby  in  the  cradle,  and — no  Christ? 
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In  Life's  young  May,  when  Sidney's  spell 
And  nimble  Shakespeare's  fancy  free 
With  roses  wreathed  each  brook  and  dell — 
"  Perchance,"  men  said,  "  we,  too,  may  dwell 
In  Arcady." 


Arcady 

By    Edmund    Kemper    Broadus 

The  days  have  come ;  the  days  have  gone, 
But  vainly  still  on  moor  and  lea 
We  wait  some  far-off  clarion, 
Some  phantom  music  leading  on 

To  Arcady. 
*  *  * 


A  baby's  babble,  frolic-fraught, 
Sounds  through  the  window  merrily— 
Why  have  I  wandered  far,  distraught^ 
When  at  my  very  door,  unsought, 

Is  Arcady  ? 
Vermillion,  Soith  Dakota 


Women    in    Church    Work 


Hy   a   City   Clergyman 


'  i  f-^  HURCH  WORK  "  is  a  phrase 
V^_^  entirely  of  modern  origin,  be- 
cause the  things  expressed 
by  it  are  things  not  commonly  done  by 
churches  until  within  a  generation  past. 
Inasmuch  as,  during  that  time,  innumer- 
able activities  have  been  created,  so  those 
who  take  part  in  these  have  become  more 
numerous.  Nor  is  it  without  reason 
that  most  of  this  work  should  be  done 
by  women.  That  reason  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural :  women  have  more  leisure,  op- 
portunity, ability  and  inclination  to  do 
such  work  than  men  have ;  furthermore, 
it  is  in  accordance  with  an  elemental  law 
of  human  nature  that  they  should  do 
so.  Men  always  have  and  always  must 
conduct  the  business  of  the  world,  their 
wives  administer  its  charities. 

For  a  dozen  years  I  chance  to  have 
served  a  city  congregation  as  its  pastor, 
and,  while  doing  so,  have  had  my  own 
amusement  and  perplexity,  my  own  rare 
joys  and  sorrows,  my  small  pains  and 
pleasantries  with  women  who  have,  un- 
der me,  done  such  church  work.  A 
composite  photograph  of  that  woman 
would  present  one  of  middle  age,  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  yet  both ;  neither  hand- 
some nor  liomely,  yet  comely ;  whether 
married  or  single,  no  matter ;  maybe  bold 
or  shy,  maybe  cringing  or  complacent, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  which.  It  would 
bear  the  distinct  features  of  a  half  a 
dozen  different  women,  each  of  whom 
deserves  due  notice  in  a  paragraph  all 
her  own. 

First  among  those  who  try  the  very 
souls  of  clergymen  is  the  zvonian  zvho 
pouts.  If  she  were  of  masculine  gender 
and  were  wont  to  play  baseball,  she 
would  l)e  known  by  the  familiar  name 
of  "  Quitter."  She  is  oftentimes  pos- 
sessed of  great  enthusiasm,  Init  also  of 
great  imagination,  which  second  faculty 
enables  her  to  see  insults  where  there 
are  none,  to  take  offense  where  none 
has  been  intended  and  to  frame,  because 
of  these,  strange  lines  of  conduct.  She 
begins  her  mad  career  by  joining  every 
organization  and  society  in  the  parish 
to  which  she  is  by  anv  possibility  eligi- 
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ble,  attends  every  meeting  with  abnormal 
punctuality,  and  can  scarce  be  kept  out 
of  the  pulpit ;  then,  of  a  sudden,  she 
has  disappeared  entirely,  and  no  one 
knows  the  reason.  When  the  reason  is 
learned  it  is  likely  to  be  so  absurd  that 
even  one  so  well  versed  in  the  small  de- 
tails of  human  frailty  as  the  pastor  is 
himself  can  scarce  believe  it.  She  has 
merely  been  slighted  or  thinks  that  she 
has  been,  has  refused  to  play  any 
longer,  taken  her  little  blue  dishes  and 
gone  home. 

Another  type,  in  part  identical  with 
this  one  and  in  part  distinct  from  her, 
is  the  competent  woman;  the  woman 
who  manages  things.  The  trouble  that 
the  average  pastor  has  in  dealing  with 
this  one  woman  alone  is  usually  enough 
to  turn  his  hair  to  match  the  color  of  a 
tombstone ;  for  she  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons he  can  get  on  neither  with  nor  with- 
out. She  is  competent,  efficient,  useful, 
indispensable,  and  yet  so  self-willed  and 
so  domineering  that  she  cannot  be 
curbed  or  controlled.  She  knows  ex- 
actly what  ought  to  be  done.  She  can 
do  anything  she  undertakes,  and  do  it 
well ;  in  fact,  no  one  else  can  do  it  half 
so  well ;  but  she  must  do  it  all  her  own 
way,  and  that  means  before  long  doing  it 
all  by  herself.  Thus  her  natural  place 
is  that  of  leader  and  foreman ;  but  others 
who  are  asked  to  work  with  her  are  like- 
ly to  be  just  as  sensitive  as  she  is  sense- 
less ;  so  she  soon  disrupts  whatever 
guild,  society  or  committee  she  has  been 
asked  to  work  with  by  bossing  and  dic- 
tating too  emphatically.  In  other  fields 
of  work  this  would  not  matter  much ;  it 
would  make  no  difference  who  did  the 
work  so  it  was  done.  But  not  so  here ; 
for  one-half  of  the  value  of  all  church 
work  is  its  reflex  influence  upon  those 
who  do  it.  When,  therefore,  the  number 
of  those  doing  it  has  been  reduced  to 
one  it  is  scarce  any  longer  worth  the 
doing. 

Again,  among  the  troul)les  that  afflict 
the  just,  there  are  those  trials  which  the 
])astor  has  imposed  on  him  by  women 
who  take  up  some  special  form  of  work 
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because  at  that  special  time    it  is  a  fad.  inlcrniinahly  of  her  "  great  responsibil- 

In   twelve   years     I    have   seen   a   dozen  ily,"    then    on    Snnday   morning,    fifteen 

such  forms  of  church  work.     Each  one  Sunda)s  in  the  year  by  actual  count,  she 

of  these   forms  had   its   day ;   it  had   its  telephoned    some    reason    why    that   day 

day  and  ceased  to  be ;  but  while  it  was,  it  she  could  not  come.     There  would  not 

was  the  field  in  which  a  host  of  women  be  time  left  to  find  a  substitute,  so  that 

spent  their  energies.     Once  it  was  cloth-  day    would   pass.      Monday    she   would 

ing"  street  beggars,  once  it  was  visiting  come  to  explain  why  she  had  not  been 

persons  in  prison,  once  it  was  tenement  there  on  the  day  before,  and,  with  per- 

visiting,  then  came  the  Settlements,  then  haps  one  call  between  times,  she  would 

came    "  Eresh    Air "    work,    then    boys'  come   on    Saturday   to   assure    me     she 

clubs,  and  so  on  and  on  until  the  list  now  would  be  on  hand  next  day. 

is  a  long  one.     The   special   faddist   in  It   would  be  impossible  to  tell  of  all 

such  a   department   usually   is   a  young  her  vagaries,  but  not  so  of  one  subter- 

girl.     She  is  often  dressed  in  black;  she  fuge  to  which   I   long  ago  resorted   to 

wears  a  melancholy  look  (/jro /r/7/.),  and  prevent   my   ever   being   troubled   again 

thinks  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  turn  for  any  protracted  period  by  any  of  her 

her  life   into   new   channels.      A   young  consccnrs.      I    formed   one   special   class 

clergyman   is   always   elated   by  appeals  of  boys,  composed  of  all  the  expert  lit- 

from  such  persons  for  such  good  work  tie  past-masters  of  villainy,  and  now   I 

to  do ;  an  older  man  views  the  advent  of  turn  this  band  of  urchins  over  to  Miss 

such    a   one   with   perfect   complacency,  Erailty  as  her  special  charge  whenever 

for  he  knows  that  the  period  of  her  en-  she  applies   for  a  position.     She  never 

thusiasm  will  be  bounded  by  her  chang-  stays   more  than   one    Sunday.     At  the 

ing  moods.     After  she  has  gone,   gone  end  of  one  day's  teaching  she  is  wont 

at  least  to  choose  a  new  fad,  he  is  likely  to  play  the  Arab  trick  and  ''  steal  away." 

to  reflect  with  some  one  that :  The  boys  are  not  bad  boys  at  all,  they 

"She  came  and  stayed;  brief  was  her  stay.    It  are  just  boys.     I  teach  them  myself  on 

could  not  have  been  briefer.  the    Sundays    of    each    interregnum.     I 

She  went  away ;  great  was  our  grief.    It  could  would  not  take  a  fortune  for  those  boys. 

not  have  been  griefer."  They   think   they    give   me   trouble,    but 

As   a   fourth   type,   there  is   one  who  they  never  guess  what  trouble  they  are 

might     be     most     appropriately     called  saving     me.      I     can     recommend     this 

Miss  Frailty.     This  type  is  closely  allied  method.     I  have  used  it  for  nine  years, 

to  the  one  preceding,  yet  is  slightly  dif-  By  it   I   can  rid  myself  of  all  trouble- 

ferent  from  it.     She  does  not  even  have  some  teachers,  and  yet,  in  doing  so,  lay 

sufficient   invention   or  initiative   of  her  the  burden  of  their  resignation  on  them- 

own  to  cause  her  to  launch  out  into  the  selves. 

broad  new  channel  of  a  novel  fad ;  she  Then  there  is  a  type  that  is  generic. 
confines  herself  rather  to  the  regulation  The  genus  comprises  three  or  four  dis- 
methods  framed  by  others.  It  is  with  tinct  species  of  women  who  want  to 
her  that  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  help  me  and  who  think  to  do  it  in  three 
school,  for  instance,  has  his  own  trials  or  four  different  ways.  They  always 
and  tribulations.  I  have  known  such  mean  well,  but  usually  they  are — well, 
by  the  dozen.  They  are  always  ready  mean.  One  is  the  woman  who  wants  me  to 
to  respond  to  requests  read  from  the  ''  get  after "  somebody.  She  is  not  ex- 
pulpit  for  new  teachers.  They  are  ever  actly  self-righteous  herself;  that  is  not 
ready  to  take  a  class  in  Sunday  school  the  word,  yet  she  is  unduly  anxious 
— or  anywhere,  will  promise  to  be  faith-  about  some  one  else.  She  has  the  con- 
ful  in  attendance,  then  at  the  last  mo-  sciousness  of  being  good  enough  her- 
ment  telephone  me  that  they  cannot  come  self,  but  is  painfully  solicitous  about  the 
for  reasons  that  are  marvels  of  pure  pet-  moral  welfare  of  some  other.  Such 
tiness.  I  recall  one  who  one  winter  others  are  always  men,  they  are  usually 
almost  drove  me  mad.  As  many  as  three  her  relatives,  often  her  husband  or 
times  a  week  she  would  come  to  my  brother.  She  comes  to  me  in  confidence 
study  to  ask  my  advice,  to  make  ar-  to  tell  me  of  some  scheme  she  has  in 
rangements,  to  talk  over  plans  and  talk  mind  by  which,   if   I   would   enter  into 
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deep  connivance  with  her,  we  might 
trick  or  trap  him  into  being  good.  For 
instance,  she  would  invite  me  to  dinner 
when  he  would  be  present,  and  where, 
since  by  the  laws  of  courtesy  he  could 
not  rise  and  go  away,  I  might  talk  of 
such  things  as  he  will  never  come  to 
church  to  hear  discussed.  In  short,  if  I 
allowed  her  she  would  compromise  me 
with  him  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could 
never  in  my  life  gain  his  respect  again. 

A  second  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
woman  who  wants  me  to  comfort  or  con- 
sole somebody  else.  She  knows  or 
thinks  she  knows  some  person  who  has 
had  some  trouble,  trial  or  affliction. 
She  is  sure  she  knows  what  should  be 
said,  but  has  not  had  the  courage  or  the 
privilege  to  say  such  things  tO'  such  a 
one  herself,  so  thinks  that  she  can  tutor 
me  and  have  me  do  for  her  what  I  would, 
naturally,  gladly  do  myself.  The  trouble 
here  is  manifold,  as  I  have  found  by 
many  trials.  When  thus  furnished  by 
her  with  a  name  and  address,  for  one 
thing,  the  person  may  not  have  had 
trouble  worth  speaking  of,  and  may 
never  have  thought  of  needing  consola- 
tion ;  my  visit  thus  becomes  the  cause  of 
some  embarrassment  both  to  that  one 
and  me.  Again,  she  may  have  been  mis- 
taken in  her  facts  and  does  not  know 
what  line  of  reasoning  in  any  special 
case  would  be  persuasive;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  one,  a  stranger,  to 
whom  I  went  on  a  mission  of  consola- 
tion, having  heard  that  she  had  come  to 
poverty;  I  found  she  still  had  ten  times 
more  money  than  I  had.  Or,  still  again, 
the  very  things  she  thinks  I  ought  to 
say  are  things  I  cannot  say  because  I 
know  they  are  not  true,  and  so  her  ef- 
forts, altho  well  meant,  are  all  futile. 

A  third  and  last  type  of  this  class  is 
the  woman  who  would  be  a  match- 
maker. She  poses  as  one  who  would 
help  me,  speaking  flippantly  regarding 
fees  and  solemnly  regarding  the  ''  holy 
estate  of  matrimony."  She  knows  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  in  the 
congregation  and  knows  who  loves 
whom,  and  who  else  ought  to.  She 
would  even  marry  me  to  some  one  who 
she  thinks  would  be  of  service  both  to  me 
and  to  the  church.  Few  comments  may  or 
need  be  passed  on  her.  She  comes,  alas, 
too  near  to  being  a  professional  busy- 
body, and  in  time  gains  for  herself  just 


that  contempt  that  all  her  class  deserve. 

Another  group,  forming  as  it  were 
another  genus  and  composed  in  turn  of 
other  species,  is  that  group  of  those  who 
try  to  influence  me.  Chief  among  these, 
of  course,  is  the  one  who  is  wont  to 
compliment  me,  who  approaches  me  to 
praise  or  laud  things  I  have  said  or  done. 
Of  course,  as  every  one  knows,  "  praise 
is  comely,"  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
to  hear  one's  own  work  spoken  of  in 
laudatory  terms,  but  then  there  are  con- 
ditions under  which  this  must  be  done  in 
order  to  have  due  effect.  Of  these  the 
prime  condition  is  that  the  statement 
itself  shall  be  true.  It  would  be  pathetic 
oftentimes,  if  it  were  not  so  silly,  to 
note  the  mistakes  such  people  make  in 
estimating  one's  best  efforts  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  but  reveal  their  own 
ignorance  in  praising  some  one  else's 
learning.  For  example,  one  day  a 
woman  came  to  me  who  gushingly  as- 
sured me  how  much  she  had  ''  profited 
by  Sunday's  talk,"  ''talk"  being  Goth- 
amese  for  sermon.  ''  Why,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  never  knew  before  why  my 
geraniums  would  not  grow."  I  had 
cited,  but  merely  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  practice  of  setting  plants  in  the  sun. 

Then  there  are  those  who,  instead  of 
complimenting,  criticise,  and,  instead  of 
praising,  who  find  fault.  Here,  too,  of 
course,  the  chief  object  of  criticism  is 
the  sermon,  but  this  object  has  a  rival 
this  time  in  the  church's  music.  While, 
last  of  all,  there  is  a  type  which  may  best 
be  termed  "  testy  f  This  is  the  woman 
not  who  pays  compliments  nor  yet  even 
who  finds  fault,  but  instead  who  tests 
me  in  a  thousand  ways  regarding  my 
ability.  She  is  always  a  person  of  intel- 
ligence herself,  often  indeed  is  a  scholar. 
It  is  she  who,  with  the  pride  that  apes 
humility,  asks  me  how  to  pronounce 
e-i-t-h-e-r.  It  is  she  who  brings  to  me 
some  Latin  phrase  and  asks  me  to  trans- 
late it,  not  because  she  wants  to  know 
the  meaning,  but  because  she  wants  to 
know  if  I  know.  It  is  she  who  finds  a 
book  she  thinks  I  have  not  read,  reads  it 
and  reads  reviews  of  it,  then  asks  me  on 
some  night  to  dinner  and  in  a  mixed 
company  brings  up  for  criticism  or  dis- 
cussion this  book  of  which  she  thinks  I 
do  not  know  and  attempts  to  humble 
me  by  showing  how  much  more  she 
knows  about  it  than  I  do. 
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To  make  this  survey  complete,  one 
would  have  to  have  a  thorouj^h  under- 
standing of  feminine  nature.  That  I  am 
not  pretentious  enough  to  claim  for  my- 
self, and  so  what  modesty  I  have  forbids 
me  to  go  further.  Speaking  of  women 
in  business  relations,  a  certain  well- 
known  broker  went  on  record  recently 
as  saying  that  ''  A  woman  is  a  nuisance 
anywhere  outside  of  her  owai  house." 
He  was  certainly  unduly  cruel — that  is, 
to  tell  it.  I  would  not  have  said  it  just 
that  way,  but  I  have  often  wished  to  sup- 
plement the  old  Westminister  definition 
of  the  Chief  End  of  Man  by  this—"  The 
chief  end  of  woman  is  to  beautify  her 
own  home  and  enjoy  her  husband  for- 
ever." 

And  yet  this  picture  would  be 
unduly  dark  without  reference  to 
that  one  whose  presence  makes  all 
these  minor  troubles  seem  inconse- 
quential —  namely.  The  Standby.  She 
is  the  one  person — there  is  one  in 
every  parish — without  whom  the  pastor 
simply  could  not  do  his  work.  There 
are  things  that  must  be  done  which  she 
alone  can  do.  When  there  is  such  work 
to  do  in  any  department,  society  or  or- 
ganization she  may  always  be  asked  to 


do  it,  will  do  it  well  and  will  always 
doom  it  a  favor  to  be  asked  to  do  it.  She 
always  understands,  she  never  takes  of- 
fense, she  never  quarrels,  she  never 
spares  herself  nor  ever  seeks  for  recog- 
nition. She  has  a  heart  of  true  modesty 
— not  of  prudery,  which  is  a  different 
and  repulsive  thing — and  the  warmth 
of  her  heart  is  not  only  generous,  but 
genial  and  devotional,  tender,  self- 
sacrificing,  striving  heavenward.  She 
may  be  called  on  day  or  night  for  any 
service  and  may  be  sent  to  any  place  on 
any  errand  of  real  mercy.  She  has  such 
a  soul  as  with  its  glow  can  light  and 
warm  a  garret  \\\t\\  loose  casements  and 
a  shingled  roof.  And  she  must  be  sent 
often ;  for  so  long  as  human  misery 
craves  human  sympathy,  so  long  as  Love 
can  kiss  away  the  scar  of  pain,  while 
Sorrow  sits  a  priestess  in  the  vaults  of 
death  and  Hope  sees  light  beyond  the 
portals  of  a  tomb,  so  long  will  there  be 
work  for  her  to  do.  The  proper  epitaph 
to  be  inscribed  above  her  own  tomb 
w^ould  be  phrased  in  those  words  of  a 
great  pastor  long  ago  who  wrote : 
'*  Dearly  Beloved,  salute  those  women 
who  labored  with  me  in  the  Gospel, 
w^hose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life." 
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Latin- American    Revolutions 

By  Thomas   R.    Dawley,    Jr. 

[Mr.  Dawley  is  the  well-known  foreign  newspaper  correspondent.  Tho  his  duties  have  taken 
him  all  over  the  world  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  Latin  America,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
living  in  Central  America,  he  put  down  a  revolution  in  the  city  of  Flores,  GuatamaJa,  and  held  the 
town  till  the  Government  troops  arrived. — Editor.] 


ONE  would  suppose,  judging  by 
the  frequent  revolutions  in 
many  of  the  Latin-American 
countries,  that  their  populations  are 
made  up  of  bellicose,  turbulent  people, 
ever  ready  to  be  stirred  up  one  against 
the  other  in  internecine  strife  by  profes- 
sional revolutionists.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  commencing  with  the 
people,  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
law  abiding,  peaceably  inclined,  and  the 
revolutionist  as  a  professional  rarely 
exists  at  all.     By  the  people  I  mean  the 


masses  and  not  the  few  educated  men 
who  have  some  profession  or  are  land 
proprietors.  These  people  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Indians  and  Spaniards,  and 
in  some  of  the  countries  include  an  ad- 
mixture of  negro.  In  the  different 
countries,  and  even  in  different  locali- 
ties in  the  same  country,  they  may  dis- 
play dififerent  minor  characteristics  ac- 
cording to  the  predominance  of  their 
racial  origin,  climatic  conditions,  etc.; 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  a  home  loving, 
orderly  people,  taking  no  part  in  their 
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political  affairs,  and  seldom  caring  two 
straws  whether  this  one  or  the  other 
one  becomes  the  President  of  their 
country  or  not.  To  them  their  country 
is  the  immediate  neighborhood  where 
they  are  born  and  raised,  and  they  almost 
invariably  speak  of  the  people  coming 
from  their  particular  neighborhood  as 
their  paisanos,  or  countrymen.  Altho 
the  law  requires  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  become  sol- 
diers, such  a  thing  as  military  glory  is 
unknown  to  them,  and  if  they  were  de- 
pended upon  to  volunteer  their  services 
in  case  of  war  or  revolution,  the  instiga- 
tors would  have  to  do  their  own  fight- 
ing, as  they  would  find  themselves  with- 
out recruits. 

Besides  this  mixed  race  of  people, 
commonly  called  *'  Creoles,"  there  still 
remains  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  a  large  popu- 
lation of  aboriginal  Indians.  These 
usually  inhabit  mountain  regions  and 
isolated  districts  by  themselves,  seldom 
mingling  with  the  Creoles,  except  as 
an  inferior  race.  They  are  exempt  as  a 
whole  from  military  duty,  it  having 
been  found  a  dangerous  experiment  in 
some  of  the  countries  to  arm  them  and 
put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  Creoles.  The  Indian  taught  to  fight 
with  modern  weapons  soon  learns  to 
fight  for  himself,  whereas  untutored  in 
the  art  of  war,  he  remains  a  silent  spec- 
tator to  the  wars  waged  by  the  Creole 
leaders. 

The  revolutionist,  the  professional  as 
he  is  supposed  to  be,  the  leader  in  a 
revolution,  is  the  mere  creation  of  cir- 
cumstances. He  seldom  has  more  than 
one  chance  to  make  his  revolution,  and 
consequently  is  given  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  become  a  professional. 
If  he  succeeds  he  is  no  longer  a  revolu- 
tionist, but  is  the  Government  itself; 
whereas  if  he  fails,  he  is  either  shot  or 
driven  into  exile.  Castro,  for  example, 
who  has  so  successfully  held  the  reins 
of  government  in  Venezuela  against  a 
long  scries  of  revolutions,  was  a  tavern 
keeper  on  the  frontier  of  Colombia.  He 
became  a  revolutionist  owing  to  some 
dissatisfaction  with  tlie  Government, 
but  was  only  a  revolutionist  long 
enough  to  seize  the  i)owcr  which  lie  has 
held  ever  since. 


President  Crespo  before  him  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  rais- 
ing cattle  when  he,  too,  complaining  of 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Government, 
headed  a  revolution  with  his  cattle  men 
as  a  nucleus,  and  overthrew  it.  And  no 
less  arbitrary  power  did  Crespo  exer- 
cise on  becoming  President  than  his  pred- 
ecessor. Perhaps  at  no  distant  day  a 
stronger  man  than  Castro  will  appear, 
and  Castro,  in  turn,  will  be  ousted  by 
the  successful  revolutionist. 

Rafael  Carrera,  who  became  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  this  crea- 
tion of  circumstances  by  revolution 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can history.  He  was  born  in  ignorance 
and  poverty,  his  mother  being  a  huck- 
ster in  the  market  place.  Growing  to 
manhood  he  became  a  swineherd, 
considered  as  the  lowest  of  occupations 
in  that  country.  From  driving  pigs  he 
became  an  outlaw,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head.  While  Morazan,  the  consti- 
tuted President,  was  putting  down  a 
revolution  in  Salvador,  he  made  an  in- 
cursion into  the  city  of  Guatemala  at 
the  head  of  a  howling  rabble,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  the  weakly  de- 
fended plaza,  he  threatened  to  destroy 
the  town  if  a  certain  amount  were  not 
paid  him  and  his  horde  by  nightfall, 
when  he  proposed  to  leave.  A  commit- 
tee was  called  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  paying  the  amount,  and  as  this  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  rule  of  Morazan,  it  was 
proposed  to  ofifer  the  presidency  to  Car- 
rera. Carrera  accepted,  and  with  the 
backing  of  the  clergy  organized  his 
followers  into  an  army  and  went  forth 
and  defeated  ]\forazan  as  he  was  return- 
ing after  putting  down  the  revolution 
in  Salvador. 

Altho  Carrera  could  not  write  his 
own  name  when  proclaimed  President, 
his  rule  from  the  standpoint  of  the  peo- 
ple was  a  most  successful  one.  He  is 
of  the  very  few  examples  of  a  Latin- 
American  leader  springing  from  the 
masses  or  common  people,  and  stories 
are  told  to  this  day  of  his  secret  amours 
and  wanderings  at  night  incognito 
among  his  old  associates  long  after  he 
became  President.  It  is  said  that  he 
served  without  any  fixed   salary,   and 
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that  when  he  required  money  for  his 
personal  or  household  expenses  he  sim- 
ply informed  his  ministers  of  the  amount 
wanted,  which  was  never  any  large 
amount,  and  it  was  promptly  furnished. 
His  movements  were  controlled  almost 
entirely  by  the  clergy  to  whom  he  owed 
his  office,  and  after  a  rule  of  nearly 
forty  years  he  died  a  natural  death, 
without  having  made  any  attempt  to 
accumulate  wealth,  which  is  an  excep- 
tional record  for  any  Latin-American 
President. 

Guatemala  furnishes  another  exam- 
ple of  a  most  remarkable  President  in 
J.  Rufino  Barrios.  Unlike  Carrera,  he 
w^as  ambitious,  and  he  ruled  his  country 
in  a  grip  of  iron.  Ministers,  Congress 
and  the  people  were  all  his,  while  the 
clergy  did  not  count  as  a  factor  at  all, 
and  they  had  to  obey  him  implicitly. 
He  opened  the  country  to  progress  and 
civilization,  accumulated  a  fortune  and 
died  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  trying 
to  carry  out  his  lifelong  ambition  of  re- 
uniting the  five  Central  American 
States  under  the  one  Government. 

Barrios  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  Guatemala  City,  where  he  was 
described  by  his  masters  as  a  mischie- 
vous youth,  to  put  his  deportment  mild- 
ly. After  finishing  his  course  at  the 
university,  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  San  Marcos,  near  the  frontier  of 
Mexico.  Opening  an  office  as  a  notary 
public,  he  became  involved  in  some  dif- 
ficultv  with  the  Commandante  of  the 
plaza  and  fled  across  the  frontier  mto 
Mexico,  w^here  he  joined  a  band  of 
refugees  preparing  to  invade  their 
country  under  the  leadership  of  Garcia 
Granados.  With  them  he  returned  and 
successfully  stormed  the  plaza  of  San 
Marcos,  and  with  this  success  they  had 
a  revolution  in  full  sway.  Gathering 
strength  as  they  went,  the  revolution- 
ists marched  on  to  take  the  capital. 
Cernos,  the  constituted  President, 
marched  forth  with  a  large  army  to 
meet  them.  At  Antigua  he  was  de- 
tained by  celebrations  and  a  banquet 
tendered  him  by  the  ladies,  and  when 
flushed  with  wine,  he  learned  that  the 
rebels  were  upon  the  plains  above  the 
city.  As  his  troops  outnumbered  the  reb- 
els many  times,  and  were  sure  of  success, 
he  hastened  to  give  them  battle;  but 


as  his  soldiers  went  into  action  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  been  supplied 
with  cartridges  loaded  with  charcoal  in- 
stead of  powder,  and  consequently  an 
almost  bloodless  victory  followed  for 
the  revolutionists,  who  marched  into  the 
capital  city,  proclaiming  Garcia  Gran- 
ados President.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
Granados  (luietly  slipped  out  of  the 
Presidential  chair  ancl  Barrios  took  up 
the  reins  of  government,  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  some  fourteen  years  later. 

Barrios  was  a  strong  man  and  con- 
sequently his  long  rule.  It  most  always 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  power  whether  the  country  is 
easily  stirred  up  to  insurrection  or  not. 
Altho  Carrera  does  not  appear  to  have 
meddled  much  with  the  governing  of 
the  country,  his  strength  lay  in  his 
army,  which  he  used  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  demonstrate  to  those  who 
would  oppose  him  or  the  party  which 
sustained  him  that  it  was  he  who  ruled. 

Considering  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  in  national  poli- 
tics, their  desire  for  peace  and  actual 
dread  of  war,  the  wonder  is  to  those 
unacquainted  with  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  various  machinations 
that  they  are  ever  induced  to  take  any 
part  in  a  revolution  or  against  one. 
And,  moreover,  considering  their  dis- 
inclination to  fight  at  all,  how  are  they 
ever  induced  to  go  forth  in  battle  array 
against  each  other,  is  the  question  often 
asked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
opera  bouflfe  in  their  battles,  to  be  sure, 
but  to  the  poor  creatures  who  are  thus 
pitted  against  each  other,  there  is  more 
of  the  tragedy.  No  one  would  suspect  that 
the  listless,  downhearted  laborers  who  are 
being  rounded  up  on  some  Colombian 
plantation  mid  the  wailing  and  moaning 
of  wives  and  children,  to  be  taken  away 
to  the  war,  would  ever  fight,  yet  within 
the  three  years  of  civil  strife  recently 
terminated  in  that  country  it  is  esti- 
mated that  thirty  thousand  of  such  peo- 
ple as  these  lost  their  lives  in  battle, 
one  against  the  other.  The  secret  of 
this  is,  they  lack  the  moral  courage  or 
the  initiative  to  fight  for  their  personal 
liberties  and  rights,  but  when  they  are 
mobilized  into  armies  and  meet  upon 
the  field  of  battle  they  have  no  other 
alternative  than  to  fight. 
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In  former  days,  before  the  countries 
were  covered  with  telegraphs,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  revolution  was  much  more 
easy  than  at  present  for  a  leader  with 
the  necessary  audacity  and  nerve.  His 
plan  would  be  to  commence  in  some 
town  remote  from  the  capital.  With 
a  few  trusty  followers  he  would  com- 
mence by  capturing  the  garrison  of  per- 
haps ten  or  a  dozen  soldiers.  These  he 
would  place  in  his  ranks,  march  on  to 
the  next  town,  capture  that  garrison, 
and  so  on  keep  increasing  his  revolu- 
tionary army.  By  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment would  hear  of  his  movement  he 
would  probably  be  fairly  on  to  the  cap- 
ital, and  unless  the  President  in  power 
moved  quickly  enough,  and  proved 
strong  enough,  he  would  lose  his  office, 
and  perhaps  his  head  with  it.  The  tele- 
graph has  made  this  manner  of  carry- 
ing out  a  successful  revolution  much 
more  difficult  than  formerly. 

The  first  care  of  a  successful  Presi- 
dential candidate  upon  being  installed 
into  office  is  to  see  that  he  has  a  mili- 
tary commandante  in  each  town  of  con- 
sequence throughout  the  country  in 
whom  he  can  place  implicit  confidence; 
for  the  powder  of  these  military  com- 
manders within  their  immediate  juris- 
dictions is  as  absolute  as  that  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  They  can  carry  on 
very  high  handed  measures  if  they  want 
to,  and  very  frequently  they  do. 

Besides  the  garrison  of  regulars  in 
these  towns,  usually  recruited  from  the 
vagabond  element,  there  is  the  militia, 
which  is^  taken  out  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing for  drill,  and  sometimes  on  week 
days.  Upon  the  first  sign  of  a  revolu- 
tion the  President  telegraphs  his  com- 
mandantes,  and  if  he  thinks  it  necessary 
orders  them  to  proceed  at  once  with 
their  respective  commands  to  the  scene 
of  hostilities.  Understanding-  the  abso- 
lute power  of  each  of  these  comman- 
dantes  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  any  one  of  them  can 
start  a  little  revolution  on  his  own 
hook,  or  instead  of  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent's aid,  join  issue  with  the  revolu- 
tion. 

When  a  commander  receives  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  front  with  his  troops, 
if  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  first 
sounds  the  assembly  call,  and  the  citi- 


zen soldiers,  supposing  it  is  one  of  their 
regular  drills,  hurry  to  the  plaza  like 
the  members  of  a  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment in  a  country  town.  There  they 
are  given  their  guns  and  loaded  up  with 
ammunition,  and  before  they  are 
scarcely  aware  that  they  are  to  be  taken 
from  their  homes,  they  are  marched  off 
to  meet  an  enemy  they  know  nothing 
about.  Of  course,  they  never  know 
what  they  are  to  fight  him  for,  or  for 
whom  the  fighting  is.  They  see  the 
enemy  coming  at  them,  and  they  in 
turn  go  at  him.  The  fight  they  put  up 
depends  almost  altogether  upon  the 
commander  who  leads  them.  If  the 
revolutionist  or  the  President  in  power 
thinks  his  soldiers  are  going  to  put  up 
a  successful  fight  while  he  has  his  head- 
quarters in  the  rear,  he  is  mistaken. 
Captains  and  lieutenants  may  stay  with 
the  soldiers  on  the  line  and  give  them 
their  orders,  but  their  commanders 
must  lead  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  no  flunking,  either.  They  must  be 
in  the  saddle  and  lead  the  charge  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  laying  about 
with  gun,  pike  or  saber. 

Only  recently  we  read  of  Castro  de- 
feating the  rebels  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  with  a  gun  in  his  own  hands.  It 
was  owing  to  this  personal  bravery  that 
he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Government 
troops  sent  against  him  when  he  was 
fighting  his  way  to  power.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  this  same  spirit  of  bravery  that 
Crespo,  with  his  nucleus  of  cattle  herd- 
ers, fought  his  way  to  the  Presidency, 
and  so  on  if  you  go  down  the  whole  line 
of  Latin-American  Presidents  who  won 
their  way  to  power. 

So  well  is  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
manding general  leading  his  troops  in 
battle  understood,  the  story  is  told  that 
during  a  revolution  in  Honduras  the 
commander  of  the  Government  troops, 
observing  that  the  officers  of  the  rebels 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him  were  all  in  the 
rear,  rode  forth  and  commanded  the 
rebel  soldiers  in  a  tone  of  authority  to 
come  over  to  him.  By  twos,  sixes  and 
dozens,  the  rebels  commenced  going 
over,  whereupon  their  officers  began 
making  their  escape  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection as  rapidly  as  they  could  get 
away. 

This   necessity   of  the   commanding 
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jC^eneral  having-  to  lead  his  army  has 
its  one  great  inconvenience.  He  may 
be  killed,  and  that  is  always  a  serious 
loss  to  the  would-be  victors,  for  the 
valiant  soldiers  who  are  fighting  des- 
perately behind  him,  upon  seeing  their 
leader  fall,  almost  invariably  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  whipped  and 
take  to  their  heels. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  the  Latin- 
American  soldier  is  his  obedience.  He 
is  taught  that  if  his  superior  officer  or- 
ders him  to  step  off  a  precipice  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  he  must  obey  without  a 
sign  of  fear.  He  is  taught  this  implicit 
obedience  from  the  time  he  goes  to 
school  and  is  drilled  with  a  wooden 
gun  in  front  of  the  school  house.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  to  this  obedience  he 
owes  many  of  his  good  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  altho  they  often  work  to  his 
own  disadvantage.  If  commanded  to 
shoot  his  own  brother,  he  will  shoot 
him  and  mourn  his  loss  afterward.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  he  might  obey 
the  order  just  as  well  by  shooting  some- 
where near  him  without  hitting  him.. 
Many  cases  of  this  blind  obedience  have 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

When  the  President  of  Guatemala, 
Lisandro  Barrillas,  was  nearing  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  he  issued  a 
manifesto  declaring  his  intention  of 
having  a  fair  election  and  allowing  the 
people  to  elect  his  successor.  Nobody 
believed  him,  for  such  a  thing  as  elect- 
ing a  President  by  a  popular  vote  is  a 
circumstance  which  is  only  read  of  in 
these  countries  and  never  occurs.  Still 
Barrillas  persisted  that  he  intended  to 
allow  the  people  to  elect  his  successor. 
Among  the  candidates  proposed  was 
General  Henriques,  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  church  party,  and  it  was 
soon  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  pop- 
ular candidate.  He  had  retired  from 
active  service  under  Barrillas,  and  it 
appears  that  of  all  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated, he  was  the  very  one  whose  elec- 
tion Barrillas  objected  to. 

About  this  time  I  visited  Henriques 
on  his  ranch,  and  in  talking  with  him  I 
told  him  that  he  was  the  popular  can- 
didate, and  all  that  was  necessary  for 
him  to  do  to  get  the  Presidency  was  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people 
who  wanted  him.     He  replied  that  he 


was  out  of  politics  for  good,  had  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  hold  other. 

Shortly  after  my  visit  a  few  men 
gathered  on  his  place,  and  surrounding 
his  house,  declared  that  they  wanted 
him  to  lead  them  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Barrillas,  as  they  were  satis- 
fied that  the  proposed  election  would 
not  be  a  fair  one.  Other  demonstra- 
tions occurred  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  his  favor,  but  Henriques 
persisted  that  he  had  no  desire  to  take 
any  part  in  politics.  It  was  his  fatal 
mistake,  for  the  President  ordered  his 
arrest,  charging  him  with  having  insti- 
gated the  people  to  insurrection  and 
riot.  If  he  had  headed  these  popular 
demonstrations  in  his  favor  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  next  Presi- 
dent. But  he  instead  chose  to  make 
his  escape  over  the  frontier  into  Hon- 
duras. It  was  a  long  way,  and  Barral- 
lis,  informed  of  his  flight,  telegraphed 
to  the  Commandante  of  Zacapa,  a  town 
which  lay  on  the  main  road,  to  intercept 
the  fleeing  General,  dead  or  alive. 

The  Commandante,  a  partisan  of 
Henriques,  and  desiring  that  he  should 
make  his  escape,  sent  a  trusted  messen- 
ger to  intercept  him  before  reaching 
Zacapa  and  tell  him  to  take  another 
road.  He  then  ambushed  his  soldiers 
on  the  road  outside  the  town,  quite  sure 
that  Henriques  would  not  come  his 
way.  But  the  messenger,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  missed  the  fugitive, 
who  suddenly  came  dashing  along  the 
road  in  front  of  the  ambushed  soldiers. 
Refusing  to  halt  at  the  command  of 
the  officer,  who  stepped  into  the  road, 
the  order  to  fire  followed,  and  the  popu- 
lar Presidential  candidate  tumbled  from 
his  saddle  dead. 

Not  long  afterward  I  passed  through 
Zacapa,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  ambushed  Henriques,  relating  to 
me  all  the  details  of  his  death,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  told  how  they  had 
given  him  a  grand  funeral,  the  entire 
population,  soldiers  and  all,  following  his 
remains  to  the  grave,  and  how  they  all 
thought  it  a  pity  to  kill  such  a  good  man. 

"  But  what  did  you  want  to  kill  him 
for?"  I  asked. 

"  Senor,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  we 
are  only  soldiers,  and  we  obey  orders." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Early    English    Literature    Illus- 
trated 

One's  first  impulse  on  taking  up  this 
initial  volume*  of  a  long-expected  work 
is  to  exclaim  Mega  hihlion,  mega  kakon ! 
— a  great  book,  a  great  evil.  The  actual 
weight  of  the  volume  in  avoirdupois 
is  over  six  pounds,  and  it  really  re- 
quires more  brawn  than  brain  to  read 
it  through  unless  the  reader  stoop  over 
a  desk.  It  was  Juvenal,  we  believe, 
who  would  estimate  the  greatness  of  a 
past  hero  by  placing  his  dust  in  the 
balance : — 
"  Weigh    Hannibal,    and    note,    by    ounce    and 

pound, 
A  hero's  worth  long  dust  and  under  ground ;  " 
and  the  publishers  w^ould  seem  to  have 
adopted  some  such  test  as  this  for  the 
weighing  of  literary  values — Expende 
Jitteras. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  only  serious  fault  which  can  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  learned  historian 
of  this  early  period  of  English  Litera- 
ture— overmuch  zeal  in  displaying  eru- 
dition. Dr.  Garnett  is  a  scholar  of 
enormous  and  for  the  most  part  well 
digested  reading.  In  the  main,  this  is 
shown  by  a  certain  solidity  of  argu- 
ment and  a  firmness,  without  heaviness, 
of  style,  which  render  his  present  work 
a  model  of  execution  in  most  respects. 
Occasionally,  how^ever,  his  erudition, 
one  regrets  to  say,  descends  into  mere 
pedantry.  It  is  no  doubt  well  to  know^ 
something  of  Egyptian  mythology,  but 
to  remark  jauntily  that  "  the  medieval 
system  of  thought  was  not,  like  the 
ancient  theology  of  Egypt,  professedly 
complete  in  and  sufficient  to  itself,"  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  illuminating  to  the 
average  reader  for  whom  Dr.  Garnett 
is  supposed  to  be  writing.  Russian, 
too,  is  doubtless  a  profitable  field  of 
study,  but  wc  gasp  a  little  when  we 
hear  that  the  irony  of  Robert  Henrv- 
son  is  "  quite  in  the  style  of  Krilov." 
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At  least  not  many  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment. In  several  cases,  furthermore, 
where  our  own  limited  knowledge  can 
control  Dr.  Garnett's  allusions,  he 
seems  to  have  used  classical  names  not 
only  pedantically,  but  unmeaningly. 
And  while  this  subject  is  up,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Greek  accents  on 
page  298  are  somewhat  too  conspicuous 
by  their  semi-absence,  and  that  again, 
on  page  295,  there  is  an  English  sen- 
tence, beginning  with  the  words  "  Per- 
haps the  most  important,"  which  would 
make  a  corrector  of  Freshman  themes 
bounce  from  his  seat  in  wrath. 

But  these  are  minor  matters.  As  a 
whole,  Dr.  Garnett's  narrative  is  clear 
and  accurate  and  w^ell  proportioned. 
To  be  specific :  The  account  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  is  admirable ;  the  pages 
on  Mandeville,  to  select  one  example 
out  of  many  from  the  later  period,  could 
not  be  better ;  the  story  of  the  miracle 
and  mystery  plays  is  the  simplest  and 
most  lucid  w^e  remember  to  have  seen, 
and  that  subject  is  a  good  test  of  an 
historian's  powers.  Perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  volume  is  the 
last  section,  which  treats  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey.  Dr.  Garnett  seems  to  betray 
a.  little  weariness  here,  tho  these  au- 
thors are  certainly  more  important  in 
the  development  of  English  Literature 
than  the  Scotch  poets  on  whom  he  lav- 
ishes his  interest  somewhat  too  largely. 
The  quotations  from  these  Scotchmen 
are  notably  well  selected,  altho  more 
than  once  elsewhere  there  seems  to  be 
almost  a  spirit  of  perversity  in  choos- 
ing the  commonplace.  No  one,  for  in- 
stance, could  imagine  the  real  excel- 
lence and  lasting  significance  of  Boe- 
thius  from  the  paragraph  Avhich  is 
chosen  to  represent  him. 

As  for  the  illustrations,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  supercalendered  paper 
and  the  avoirdupois  of  the  volume, 
they  are  brought  together  from  a  vast 
variety  of  sources,  and  include  por- 
traits, facsimiles  and  everything  else 
that  may  throw  light  on  the  annals  of 
literature.    The  colored  plates  are  espe- 
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cially  fine:  the  minor  process-plates 
vary  considerably  in  excellence,  and  do 
not  always  show  such  care  in  printing 
as  warrant  the  manufacture  of  a  vol- 
ume of  such  superhuman  bulk.  We  in- 
sist on  this  point  because  the  letter- 
press of  itself  mio-ht  easily  have  gone 
into  a  book  of  quite  moderate  size  and 
weight. 

The  Comic  Muse 

A  FEW  sentences  of  summary  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  chapter  "^  will 
give  the  reader  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
argimient  and  style  of  Mr.  Sully's  Es- 
say on  Laughter: 

"  Our  study  has  taken  us  through  various 
regions  of  research.  In  looking  for  the  germ 
of  laughter  we  found  ourselves  in  the  wide 
and  misty  plains  of  biological  speculation.  In 
tracing  its  development  we  took  a  dip  into  the 
pleasant  vales  of  child-psychology,  and  then 
tried  to  climb  the  winding  paths  of  social  evo- 
lution. Having  reached  in  this  way  the  hights 
of  modern  civilization,  we  made  a  special  inves- 
tigation into  the  social  organization  of  laughter, 
as  represented  in  the  art  of  comedy,  and  into  the 
gradual  appearance  of  a  new  type  of  laughter, 
essentially  individual  and  independent  of  the 
social  standard,  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
humor.  Throughout  this  voyage  of  discovery 
we  have  kept  in  view  the  question  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  laughing  spirit  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  community.  It  remains  to 
determine  this  function  more  precisely." 

As  the  reader  will  have  discerned,  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up  after  the 
general  method  of  the  sociological  or 
economic  "  interpretation."  That  meth- 
od consists  in  imposing  upon  "  the  un- 
classified residuum "  the  incongruous 
odds  and  ends  of  experience,  some  sort  of 
a  scientific-seeming  classification,  which 
amounts  to  nothing  in  itself,  save  per- 
haps to  disguise  the  familiarity  of  the 
facts,  and  which  never  by  any  possibil- 
ity succeeds  even  in  suggesting  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  natural  law.  We  are 
grateful,  we  trust,  for  any  information  of 
any  kind  which  will  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  ;  but  we  are  hardly 
so  sanguine  as  to  hope  for  very  much  from 
the  determination  of  the  exact  date  of  a 
child's  first  laugh,  nor  can  we  see  very 
much  use  in  attempting  to  classify  and 
<reneralize    the    results    of    observations 
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where  the  factor  of  error  is  so  immeas- 
urably out  of  ])roportion  with  the  read- 
ings that  the  conclusions  can  never  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  rise  above  the  in- 
dividual. And  when  all  this  sort  of 
thing  is  conveyed,  now  in  the  pseudo- 
picturesque,  now  in  the  pseudo-scientific 
style  which  these  writers  affect,  and  by 
which  in  this  case  Mr.  Sully  seems  fa- 
tall}'  and  imconsciously  impelled  to  il- 
lustrate his  subject,  the  effect  falls  but 
little  short  of  the  grotesque.  There  must 
be  an  unfathomable  crudity  about  all  this 
kind  of  speculation  to  produce  the  ex- 
pression that  it  does. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  essay  that 
strikes  us  as  much   more  satisfactory — 
that  dealing  with  the  theories  of  the  lu- 
dicrous and  its  relation  to  art.    Here  the 
data  are   rather  different,   and   in   deal- 
ing with  them  Mr.  Sully  shows  at  times 
considerable  critical   faculty,   particular- 
ly in  his  sympathetic  study  of  humor,  of 
which,    however,    we    shall    venture    to 
make  a  few  hasty  criticisms.    In  the  first 
place,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  en- 
tirely that  profound  skepticism  and  dis- 
illusion   which    M.    Scherer    in   his    ad- 
mirable analysis  of  Sterne  has  shown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  determin- 
ants of  humor.     And  yet  it  is  obviously 
just  this  ''  idea  of  the  nothingness  of  ex- 
istence "  in  "  paradoxical  alliance  "  with 
''  an    optimistic    and    joyous    tempera- 
ment "  (to  borrow  a  definition  from  M. 
Stapfer),  which  explains  in  the  gayety 
of  humor  that  curious  tinge  of  sadness 
and  also  that  strain  of  kindness — or,  as 
we   should   prefer   to   say,   indulgence — 
upon  which  Mr.  Sully  so  justly  insists. 
And  it  is  this  same  ingredient,  further- 
more, which  gives  the  humorist  that  su- 
periority over  the  stuff  he  works  in  and 
that    partial    detachment    from     it     (as 
compared,   for  instance,  with  the  senti- 
mental flounderings  of  the  German  nov- 
elists)    which    seem   indispensable  to   a 
great  novel ;  for  it  is  surely  no  mere  ac- 
cident that  all  the  great  novelists  of  the 
world  have  been  humorists  and  most  of 
them  English. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Sully  fails  to  discriminate  sharply 
enough  between  the  essence  of  humor 
and  of  comedy  to  furnish  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  French  com- 
edy, in  which  humor  counts  for  so  Httle 
that    M.    Stapfer   declares   his   country- 
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men  to  be  altogether  without  the  sense  comes  a  figure  of  historical  importance 
of  it  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  where-  in  1185,  when  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
as  humor  consists,  as  just  shown,  in  an  to  rule  the  unruly  Irish,  and  failed.  The 
indulgent,  even  a  sympathetic,  apprecia-  young  prince,  with  knightly  followers  as 
tion  of  the  ludicrous,  comedy  on  the  con-  foolish  and  reckless  as  himself,  jeered  at 
trarv  is  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  the  Celtic  dress  and  manners,  and  insult- 
ludicrous  exclusively  intellectual.  Any-  ingly  pulled  the  beards  of  some  of  the 
thing  that  engages  the  feelings,  the  sym-  Irish  chieftains  whom  he  was  sent  to 
pathies,  spoils  the  genuinely  comic  in  fa-  pacify.  The  money  which  he  should  have 
vor  of  k  humorous  or  a  tragic  effect.  In  spent  in  raising  an  efficient  army  he 
this  sense  comedy  and  tragedy  are  di-  wasted  in  riotous  living.  In  less  than 
rectly  opposed  and  mutually  incompati-  two  years  he  had  ruined  all  chance  of 
ble  •  for  life,  as  Horace  Walpole  ob-  success  and  was  even  driven  out  of  the 
serves,  is  a  tragedy  to  him  that  feels  and  island.  From  Ireland  he  crossed  to 
a  comedy  to  him  that  thinks.  The  French  France  to  plot  treachery  first  against  his 
therefore  are  perfectly  correct,  when  father  and  then  against  his  brother, 
rightly  understood,  in  their  objection  to  These  years  of  John's  life  up  to  1199, 
a  mingling  of  the  two  elements,  since  when  Richard's  death  left  the  Angevin 
one  must  tend  to  annul  the  other.  But  throne  vacant  for  himself,  have  never  be- 
inasmuch  as  humor  involves  feeling,  fore  been  so  well  told.  They  are  the  best 
passing  by  an  easy  reaction  into  pathos,  part  of  Miss  Norgate's  book, 
a  proper  turn  of  humor  may  serve  very  The  chapter  on  ''  John  and  the 
well  to  enhance  and  reinforce  the  effect  Barons,"  on  the  contrary,  is  disappoint- 
of  tragedy — indeed^  it  has  the  ground  ing.  The  tyrannies  of  which  the  barons 
of  tragedy  within  itself — as  Shakespeare  complained,  and  of  which  their  '*  Arti- 
knew  perfectly  well.  Finally,  from  this  cles  "  and  the  later  Magna  Charta  itself 
point  of  view  it  is  easy  enough  to  ra-  are  vivid  catalogs,  are  recorded  by  Miss 
tionalize  our  own  Comedy  of  the  Res-  Norgate  in  a  dry,  dull  and  somewhat  con- 
toration,  which  appears  to  have  given  fused  summary.  One  might  much  better 
Mr.  Sully  some  difficulty,  and  which  he  read  the  text  of  the  eloquent  Charta  itself, 
has  to  our  mind  set  upon  the  wrong  As  to  how  the  Charter  was  won,  or  for 
basis.  For  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  what  it  stands  in  the  development  of  the 
the  way  of  pure  comedy — that  is,  of  the  English  Constitution  and  the  idea  of  lib- 
exclusively  intellectual  view  of  things  erty,  there  is  no  satisfactory  indication, 
without  any  admixture  of  feeling-— is  Stephen  Langton,  however,  is  singled 
the  moral  sense,  the  sense  which  just  out  and  given  better  justice  than  usual 
threatens  the  success  of  le  Misanthrope,  for  his  important  share  in  the  winning 
So  far,  then,  from  jostling  with  the  of  the  Great  Charter.  Yet  even  his  ad- 
comic  idea,  the  retrusion  of  the  moral  vice  could  not  prevent  John  from  break- 
sense,  which  (as  Lamb  points  out)  is  the  ing  his  oath  sworn  at  Runnymede,  nor 
distinctive  achievement  of  the  Drama  of  his  mediation  avert  the  renewal  of  the 
the  Restoration,  really  carries  out  that  rising  of  the  barons  against  their  faith- 
idea  in  direct  line  even  to  a  logical  ex-  less  king.  With  his  own  subjects  in  re- 
treme,  and  results  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  volt  all  about  him,  with  a  French  army 
the  one  perfect  type  of  exact  comedy  in  under  a  French  prince  in  possession  of 
the  literature.  southern  England,  John  died  miserably 
'^  at  Newark  in  October,  12 16.    He  was  in- 

TnVin    T  ar^lrlanH  ^^^^^'    ^^    Mathew    Paris    wrote,    John 

John    l^acklana                ^  "Lackland."     (Dicitur    ''Sine    Terra/' 

The  present  life  of   King  John  *   is  quia  moriturus  nil  ferrce  in  pace  posse- 

a   continuation   of   Miss   Norgate's   two  dit.) 

preceding  volumes  on  the  Angevin  Em-  Miss  Norgate  cannot  be  said  to  have 
pire  of  Henry  II  and  Richard  Coeur  de  brought  out  any  especially  new  facts  in 
Lion.  Of  John's  earliest  years  and  train-  regard  to  John's  reign,  nor  shed  any 
ing  very  little  is  known.  He  first  be-  strikingly  new  light  upon  his  character. 
-     —    -       -        — -  Some  of  the  perplexing  problems,  such 

•John    Lackland.       By   Kate   Ivorgate.       New  .1               ,             r    a    ,1        >      1      ,,        ,      , 

York :  The  Macmiiian  Co.    $2.75  net  as  the  mystery  of  Arthur's  death,  she  has 
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left  as  far  from  solution  as  before.  In 
short,  the  book  must  be  shelved  with  the 
dryasdusts.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a 
simple,  interesting  account  of  John's  life 
and  character  or  who  would  understand 
the  real  importance  of  John's  reign  in 
English  constitutional  development  will 
continue  to  go  to  their  Green  and  their 
Stubbs. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  The  Young 
Chevaher.  By  Andrew  Lang.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  ;^2.25 

The  examination  which  Mr.  Lang  has 
made  of  manuscripts  in  the  possesssion 
of  French  noblemen  and  of  various  col- 
lections of  contemporary  letters  at  Wind- 
sor and  elsewhere  has  enabled  him  to 
bring  new  elements  toward  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Pretender's  life  after  his  es- 
cape from  Scotland.  For  a  long  time 
this  period  w^as  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity,  and  the  partial  clearing  up  of 
the  mystery  is  entirely  due  to  the  au- 
thor's mastery  of  the  art  of  weighing 
historical  evidence  and  determining  con- 
troverted facts,  tho  there  are  a  few  docu- 
ments to  which,  in  our  opinion,  he  at- 
taches undue  importance.  The  main 
narrative  is  introduced  by  a  brief,  too 
brief,  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Four  Irish  Musketeers  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  "  declared  war  on  the  Emperor," 
and  through  perils  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes quite  as  marvelous  as  d'Artagnan's, 
brought  the  imprisoned  bride  of  Charles's 
father  safely  to  Italy.  Mr.  Lang  should 
devote  a  volume  to  the  subject ;  it  is  quite 
in  his  line.  The  impression  left  on  the 
reader  is  that  the  man  for  whom  the  best 
blood  in  Scotland  was  poured  out  so  lav- 
ishly was,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  spurt 
of  heroism  in  '45,  a  poor  creature.  The 
child  was  father  of  the  man  in  his  case 
as  in  every  case.  He  never  had  any  real 
sense  of  duty  in  his  boyhood,  and  was  as 
selfish  and  self-indulgent  then  as  any  of 
his  house,  or  as  he  was  in  his  old  age 
afterward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father 
of  the  Pretender  appears  in  a  light  al- 
together different  from  that  in  which  he 
is  usually  represented  by  historians  and 
romancers.  Thackeray's  picture  of  him 
in  "  Esmond "  is  simply  libelous.  He 
was  never  a  profligate,  had  a  keen  sense 
of  honor,  undeniable  dignity,  great  in- 
dustrv.  and   was   sincerely  religious,  as 


well  as  free  from  bigotry.  The  picture 
Mr.  Lang  draws  of  him  makes  him  out 
a  much  more  attractive  character  than 
his  unfortunate  son. 

Samoa    Uma :    Where  Life    is    Different.     By 

Llewella    Pierce    Churchill.       New    York : 
Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co.,  ;j5i.oo. 

It  is  not  the  usual  picture  of  Samoa 
which  one  finds  in  these  pages.  Mrs. 
Churchill  is  convinced  that  the  islands 
were  never  worth  the  price  "  always 
exacted  from  every  one  who  sought  to 
do  some  good  for  the  island  kingdom." 
The  Samoans  "  are  greedy  and  grasp- 
ing, puffed  up  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  untruthful  and  never  to  be 
relied  upon,"  and  the  privations  and 
discomforts  of  living  in  the  islands  are, 
to  a  European  or  American,  well-nigh 
insupportable.  The  author  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  the  matter. 
She  know^s  her  subject;  she  is  a  keen 
observer,  and  her  views  are  entitled  to 
respect.  Despite  her  unfavorable  de- 
piction of  Samoan  life  and  character, 
she  has  written  a  most  readable  book. 
Gossipy  and  familiar  in  diction,  it  is 
yet  thoughtful  and  instructive  in  sub- 
stance, and  it  furnishes  a  most  vivid,  if 
not  wholly  satisfying,  picture  of  the 
archipelago.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down 
the  book  once  one  has  fairly  started  on 
its  perusal.  Yet  the  reader  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  other  descriptions  of 
Samoan  life  cannot  but  ask  if  after  all 
the  author  has  not  failed,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  interpreting  the  essentials  of 
the  native  character. 

Tulip  Ware  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Potters.  By  Edwin  Atlee  Barber.  Illus- 
trated Printed  for  the  Museum  Memorial 
Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,    ^i.oo. 

Following  his  previous  works,  "  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain  of  the  United 
States "  and  "  Anglo-American  Pot- 
tery and  American  Glassware,"  Mr. 
Barber  has  now  turned  to  a  subject 
that  is  entirely  new.  The  Pennsylvania 
German  Potters  described  were  accus- 
tomed to  decorate  their  products  with 
considerable  art.  By  means  of  a  liquid 
white  clay,  poured  through  a  quill,  they 
placed  upon  the  commonest  kind  of 
pie  plates  a  variety  of  quaint  designs 
in  which  tulips  and  other  flowers  re- 
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curred  again  and  again.  Many  of  the 
pieces  were  characterized  by  rich  col- 
ors in  natural  clays.  One  of  the  most 
spectacular  scenes  was  a  wedding,  the 
plate  which  carries  this  decoration  having 
been  dated  17-93.  Another  plate  de- 
scribed introduces  a  decoration  in 
which  the  Mischianza,  danced  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1778,  was  a  motif.  Collect- 
ors and  others  interested  in  pottery 
will  find  Mr.  Barber's  latest  volume  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  list  of  early 
American  Potters  that  he  has  included 
is  particularly  valuable. 

The   Spoils   of   Empire.     By  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe.     Boston:    Little,   Brown   &    Co., 

This  story  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Cortes  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y  in  Spain,  and  deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  the  splendor  and 
superstition  of  the  Aztec  Empire  un- 
der Montezuma  on  one  side  of  the 
world  and  with  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
on  the  other,  it  cannot  fail  of  dramatic 
interest.  Besides,  there  is  the  usual 
love  story,  which  in  this  connection 
shows  how  the  tender  heart  of  the 
weakest  woman  is  one  of  the  invincible 
forces  even  in  an  age  of  blood  and  mad- 
ness, when  it  is  a  question  of  sacrifice 
or  protection  for  the  hero  of  her  devo- 
tion. The  author's  literary  style  lacks 
sufificient  coloring  for  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  is  founded  upon  repre- 
sentations of  fabulous  wealth  and  the 
frightful  conditions  of  heathen  piety. 
But  the  story  is  so  well  written  in  other 
respects  that  it  almost  atones  for  this 
deficiency. 

Brewster's    Millions.      By    Richard    Greaves. 
Chicago:   Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  #1.50. 

A  delightful  farce  that  is  sure  to 
prove  interesting  to  that  class  of  read- 
ers who  are  looking  for  the  curious  and 
incredible  in  fiction.  The  story  hinges 
upon  the  dilemma  of  a  young  man 
who  inherits  one  million  dollars  from 
one  relative  and  is  promised  five  mil- 
lions by  another  if,  by  the  end  of  one 
year,  he  has  spent  the  first  million 
legitimately  and  without  debauchery. 
The  efforts  of  the  hero  to  comply  with 
these  conditions  make  up  the  fabulous 


incidents  of  the  tale,  and  the  author 
shows  ingenuity  as  well  as  humor  and 
spirit  in  the  developments  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Ronald    Carnaquay.       By    Bradley     Gihnore. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  ^^1.50 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  real  minister 
and  the  commercially  minded  gospel 
"  speeler "  who  fills  so  many  pulpits 
acceptably  even  unto  this  day.  The 
determination  of  the  honest  minister 
to  be  a  man  rather  than  a  mendicant,  a 
teacher  and  not  an  emotional  ''  ex- 
horter,"  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
character  of  Laurence  Freeman,  while 
that  of  Ronald  Carnaquay  probes 
many  modern  fallacies  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  average  preacher  that  are 
encouraged  and  demanded  by  the  su- 
perficial makers  of  public  opinion  who 
sit  in  church  pews.  The  difficulty 
with  novels  of  this  kind  is  the  vin- 
dictive spirit  in  which  they  are  written. 
Venom  is  the  characteristic  of  this  au- 
thor's literary  style,  altho  he  claims  to 
be  a  clergyman  himself.  Not  only  does 
the  hero  suffer  at  his  hands,  but  the 
individual  types  that  make  up  his  con- 
gregation, the  leading  women,  dea- 
cons and  "  pillars  "  of  the  church,  are 
nearly  all  represented  as  vixens, 
scamps,  or  Pharisees.  Evidently  this 
is  not  a  fair  interpretation  of  religious 
characters.  There  is  generally  more 
than  one  honest  man  or  intelligent 
woman  in  the  average  congregation. 

On  Satan's  Mount.     By  Dwight  Tilton.     Bos- 
ton :   C  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  $1.50. 

When  an  author  with  a  shallow, 
sentimental  mind  attempts  to  produce 
the  "  great  American  novel,"  the  re- 
sult is  a  sort  of  literary  tragedy  which 
embarrasses  his  readers  and  outrages 
his  critics.  Thus  the  author  of  this 
volume  sustains  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  his  theme  that  a  village  curate 
does  to  the  national  government.  The 
magnificent  situation  appeals  to  him, 
but  he  is  unable  to  reproduce  it.  He 
stretches  a  huge  canvas,  includes  every 
type  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  meanest  laborer,  and 
fixes  his  dates  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
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present  time  that  all  society  has  heen 
Ang-licized  at  the  top,  and  completely 
demoralized  at  the  bottom.  But  he 
lacks  mental  coherence  and  literary 
discipine  to  make  any  of  these  extraor- 
dinary prophecies  seem  logical.  And 
a  more  serious  fault  still  is  the  fact  that 
he  meets  the  most  profound  socioloj.^- 
ical  problems  with  a  romantic  rather 
than  an  adequate  solution. 

A  Daughter  of  Thespis.     By  John  D.  Barry. 
Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

The  queer  thing  about  a  story  of  Bo- 
hemian life  is  that,  however,  badly 
written,  it  is  sure  to  be  read  with  inter- 
est not  only  by  those  who  have  not 
passed  the  dime  novel  stage  of  youthful 
imagination,  but  by  the  sedate  and 
sober  minded.  The  righteous  are  more 
or  less  curious  about  the  frailties  of  the 
worldly  wise.  And  the  Daughter  of 
Thespis  is  likely  to  prove  entertaining 
for  this  reason.  In  it  we  have  not  only 
the  spectator's  view  of  actors,  authors 
and  journalists,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  incorrect,  but  we  have  their 
opinions  of  one  another,  and  of  the 
world  in  general.  There  is  no  display 
of  virtue,  but  much  evidence  of  an 
unconscious  shamelessness,  which  in- 
dicates a  reversion  to  type,  a  frank 
willingness  to  be  no  better  than  blood 
and  nature  demand.  And  the  author 
writes  it  all  out  as  if  he  were  catering 
for  a  class  of  readers  who  care  more 
for  his  revelations  than  they  do  for  his 
literary  style. 

The    Stumbling     Block.       By    Edwin    Pugh. 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  ^1.50. 

This  title  may  refer  to  the  heroine, 
who  is  a  shrewd  combination  of  femi- 
nine perversities,  or  to  a  guilty  secret 
which  divides  her  from  her  husband ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  story  is  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  who,  fascinated 
by  a  mutual  repulsion,  mistook  the 
sensation  for  love  and  were  married. 
The  author  develops  the  character 
and  moral  direction  of  each  in  a  way 
which  implies  that  the  wife's  morbid 
unhappiness,  even  her  frantic  crime  in 
ridding  herself  of  a  supposed  rival, 
comes  from  the  perversity  of  her  tem- 
perament. But  the  discerning  reader 
will   see  that  this  is  onlv  half  of  the 


explanation.  Some  men  have  good- 
ness, tenderness,  but  no  understanding 
of  women,  and  some  women  ha\'e  more 
understanding  than  goodness.  They 
are  not  actually,  but  psychologically, 
wicked.  With  them  love  is  a  fever 
which  renders  them  irrational,  super- 
sensitive, exacting,  incompatible,  ex- 
cept in  moments  of  passionate  ecstasy. 
And  marriage  involves  disaster  when 
such  a  woman  is  united  with  a 
man  whose  nature  is  normal,  whose 
mind  is  simple,  direct.  She  is  herself 
a  poison  to  peace  and  happiness,  how- 
ever much  she  may  desire  both.  But 
these  deductions  surpassed  the  author's 
intention  when  he  produced  this  very 
clever  study  of  aspiring  but  decadent 
feminine  nature. 

Putnam    Place.      By    Grace    Lathrop    Collin. 
New  York  :    Harper  &  Bros  ,  ^1.50. 

This  volume  is  written  in  a  leisurely, 
sympathetic  style,  dear  to  the  "  gentle 
reader,"  but  now  almost  abandoned  be- 
cause the  gentle  reader  class  is  so  small 
that  few  authors  are  inclined  to  consider 
their  preferences  in  literary  matters.  It 
is  the  history  of  a  remote  New  England 
village,  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  delightful  impression  that  the  town 
itself  has  the  features  and  spirit  of  a  sort 
of  composite  personality.  There  is  a 
poetic  relationship  between  the  fleeting- 
shadows  upon  the  grass  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  men  and  women  who  pass  to  and 
fro  among  them.  Each  resident  takes 
his  turn  as  the  hero  of  the  tale.  It  is  a 
kind  of  literary  progression  from  house 
to  house  in  which  many  heart  tragedies 
are  told  so  tenderly  as  to  give  them  a 
significance  far  beyond  the  quiet  lanes  of 
Putnam  Place.  These  people,  even  the 
trees,  have  all  been  our  neighbors  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Literary   Notes 

The  third  volume  of  the  Centenary  Edi- 
tion of  Emerson,  containing  the  second  series 
of  Essays,  is  now  published.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  $1.75.) 

.  . .  ."  The  Book  of  Snobs  "  and  "  Cornhill  to 
Cairo,  Etc.,"  have  been  issued  in  the  edition 
of  Thackeray's  Prose  Works,  edited  by  Walter 
Jerrold.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.00  a 
volume.) 
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The  new  edition  of  "Hakluyt's  Voyages," 

which  the  Macmillan  Company  are  publishing, 
is  being  rapidly  subscribed.  This  is  the  first 
complete  edition  to  appear  since  1600,  when 
Hakluyt  pu1)lished  his  own  revised  and  en- 
larged second  edition. 

.  ..  .The  discussion  which  is  afoot  over  Car- 
lyle's  domestic  relations  directs  attention  to 
the  letters  to  his  youngest  sister,  Jenny.  These 
letters,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
reveal  the  tenderness  of  his  affection  and  the 
depth  of  his  heart. 

....A  new  volume  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's 
"  Welsh  Library  "  contains  the  poems  of  John 
Dyer,  the  eighteenth  century  poet  on  whom 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  sonnet.  An  introduction 
to  the  volume  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas,  author  of  "  Horae  Solitariae." 

...  .J.  F.  Taylor  «&  Co.  are  publishing  an  ex- 
cellent library  edition  of  the  Novels,  Poems  and 
Memories  of  Charles  Kingsley.  The  volumes 
are  neatly  printed  and  illustrated,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  Introductions  by  Maurice  Kings- 
ley.  "  Alton  Locke "  has  already  appeared  in 
two  volumes. 

....  From  Washington  Irving's  "  Astoria  " 
and  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  " 
an  interesting  volume  has  been  put  together, 
called  "  The  Fur  Traders  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains."  The  book 
is  fully  illustrated.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  90 
cents  net.) 

....  Parts  VI  and  VII  of  "  Representative 
Art  of  Our  Time  "  have  now  appeared.     Part 

VI  contains  reproductions,  either  in  color  plates 
or  etchings,  of  pictures  by  Lepere,  Brown, 
Steinlen,  Partridge,  Clausen  and  Conder.    Part 

VII  represents  the  work  of  Legros,  Watts, 
Dupont.  Raffaelli,  La  Touche  and  Priestman. 
(John  Lane,  $1.00  a  volume.) 

....The  chief  criticism  against  the  Interna- 
tional Studio,  as  a  magazine  for  the  American 
Art  World,  is  its  too  scanty  notice  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Arts  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
to  be  remedied,  very  shortly,  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  the 
aforementioned  subject.  It  is  probable  that 
the  enlarged  American  portion  will  commence 
with  the  September  number. 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  our  publish- 
ers no  longer  seek  to  issue  their  best  novels  in 
the  months  preceding  Christmas.  Perhaps 
3.000  or  4,000  new  books  are  published  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  and  practi- 
cally none  in  January  and  none  in  summer. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  issued  "The  Pit"  on 
January  15th,  and  the  "closed  season"  did  not 
hurt  the  sale,  rather,  they  believe,  the  reverse, 
since  "  The  Pit  "  was  the  best-selling  book  in 
the  United  States  almost  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. 


Pebbles 

Grocers  Clerk:  "Do  you  want  any  kind 
of  breakfast  food,  sir?"  Customer:  "No!  I 
always  eat  a  food  breakfast." — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

WHAT    MADE    HIM    COLD. 

Mabel:  "Why  are  you  so  cold.  Harold?" 
Harold:  "I've  just  been  reading  the  Klondike 
weather  report." — The  Iron  Age. 

,...In  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  need  rain  the  newspapers  make  a  bad 
situation  worse  by  saying  a  good  deal  about 
Jupiter  Pluvius. — Atchison  Globe. 

....The  Professor:  "A  collector,  you  say? 
Did  you  tell  him  I  was  out?  "  The  Factotum: 
"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  wouldn't  believe  me."  The 
Professor:  "  Humph  !  Then  I  suppose  I'll  have 
to  go  and  tell  him  myself." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Well.  I  never  !  "     "  What's  the  matter, 

my  dear?  "  "  Why,  cook  says  that  those  people 
who  live  in  that  insignificant  little  house  oppo- 
site came  over  here  while  we  were  away,  and 
were  photographed  sitting  on  our  veranda." — 
The  House  Beautiful. 

...  .A  young  Spaniard  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  pope.  The  supreme  pontiff  frowned 
on  him,  and  asked,  "  Does  the  King  of  Spain 
lack  men,  that  he  sends  a  beardless  boy?" 
"  Sire,"  replied  the  ambassador,  "  if  the  King 
had  supposed  his  ambassador  would  be  re- 
ceived for  his  beard  he  would  have  sent  a 
goat." — The  Barbers'  Gazette. 

...  .A  rich  man  who  has  joined  the  multitude 
in  New  York  since  his  quick  fortune  came  to 
him  was  entertaining  friends  at  dinner  the 
other  night.  The  service  was  magnificent,  and 
so  was  the  dinner.  The  wife,  gorgeously  clad, 
reigned  over  the  table.  During  a  lull  in  con- 
versation the  rich  man  watched  a  servant  who 
was  dexterously  removing  crumbs  from  the 
table.  Then  he  looked  down  the  glistening 
table  at  his  jeweled  wife  and  remarked: 
"  Sadie,  remember  when  you  used  to  shake  the 
tablecloth  out  of  the  back  door  to  the  hens  ?  " — 
Ne2v  York  Stin. 

.  . .  , "  Papa,  what  is  Charity  ?  "  "  Charity, 
my  son,  is  giving  away  what  you  don't  want." 
"What  is  Scientific  Charity?"  "Scientific 
Charity  is  giving  away  what  you  don't  want  to 
some  one  who  does  not  want  it."  "  What  is 
Organized  Charity?  "  "  Organized  Charity,  my 
son,  is  giving  away  something  that  you  don't 
want  to  some  society  which  will  give  it  away 
to  some  one  who  does  not  want  it."  "  Then 
what  is  Love,  papa?"  "Love?  Oh,  Love  is 
only  giving  something  that  you  want  to  some 
one  who  wants  it — but  that  will  pauperize  the 
poor." — Life. 
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Wanted  :    A    New     Postmaster- 
General 

There  are  signs  that  the  magnitude 
and  poHtical  importance  of  the  huge 
scandal  in  the  postal  service  are  not 
clearly  perceived  by  everybody  in 
Washington.  As  v^eek  after  week  has 
passed,  the  discoveries  of  crime  and 
corruption  have  increased  in  number 
and  pointed  more  clearly  to  widespread 
demoralization,  until  now  it  seems  that 
the  investigators  are  sure  to  reveal 
some  new  fraud  wherever  they  turn  the 
light  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  a  situation 
that  calls  for  the  most  heroic  treatment. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  any  honest  and  in- 
telligent man's  mind  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  and  purposes.  He  will 
never  try  to  shield  a  public  officer  who 
has  been  false  to  his  trust.  He  desires 
that  all  the  rascals  in  the  service  shall 
be  exposed  and  punished.  Nor  does 
any  one  question  the  earnestness,  hon- 
esty and  courage  of  First  Assistant 
Wynne  and  Fourth  Assistant  Bristow, 
who  have  striven  so  diligently  and  suc- 
cessfully to  turn  the  rascals  out.  But 
they  do  not  rule  over  the  Department. 
They  do  not  represent  it  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  President's  official  agent,  with  re- 
spect to  the  postal  service,  is  their  su- 
perior officer,  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Payne  is  not  such  an  agent  as 
the  President  ought  to  have  now  or  at 
any  other  time.  He  is  not  such  a  Post- 
master-General as  the  people  may  rea- 
sonably and  justly  ask  the  President  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Department. 
He  inspires  no  confidence  in  the  public 
mind ;  his  shifting  course  and  inexcus- 
able blunders  do  not  terrify  the  guilty. 
Without  enumerating  all  of  his  errors, 
we  may  point  to  his  treatment  of  the 
Tulloch  charges  as  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  he  is  not  the  man 
for  the  office  he  holds.  Mr.  Bristow's 
reply  to  those  charges,  with  all  its 
shocking  and  disgusting  disclosures, 
and  its  ample  confirmation  of  Mr.  Tul- 
loch's  worst  assertions,  was  given  to 
Mr.  Payne  on  May  4th.  With  the 
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proof  in  his  possession  that  the  charges 
were  true — proof  given  not  only  in  Mr. 
Bristow's  statement,  but  also  in  official 
reports  long  on  file  in  the  Department 
— he  amused  himself  by  denouncing 
those  charges  as  "  hot  air,"  and  by  call- 
ing the  author  of  them  a  "  wind  bag." 
Two  weeks  later,  to  his  mind,  the 
charges,  altho  set  forth  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  details  of  the  official  rec- 
ord, were  "  mere  words  "  and  "  glitter- 
ing generalities."  In  the  meantime  he 
published  the  replies  of  ex-First  Assist- 
ant Perry  S.  Heath  and  ex-Postmaster- 
General  Smith,  which  were  by  no  means 
free  from  generalities  more  or  less  glit- 
tering, but  he  carefully  kept  in  his  hands 
the  convicting  statement  of  Mr.  Bris- 
tow. After  he  had  been  confounded  by 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, he  still  concealed  that  state- 
ment. But  the  press  was  continually 
demanding  it,  and  at  last  he  was  forced 
to  give  it  to  the  public,  nearly  a  month 
and  a  half  after  it  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands.  We  hear  no  more  now  about 
the  "  hot  air  "  and  "  stump  speeches  " 
of  Mr.  Tulloch,  and  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand why  that  gentleman,  after 
many  years  of  honorable  service,  was 
removed  because  he  was  an  "  obstacle  " 
that  Mr.  Heath  could  not  tolerate. 

With  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bris- 
tow's statement  Mr.  Payne  blundered 
again  in  his  comment  that  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Tulloch  were  in  their  "  essence 
against  President  McKinley  "  and  the 
Postmaster-General  who  "  carried  out 
his  policy."  If  this  were  true  of  Mr. 
Tul!och's  charges,  was  it  not  also  true 
of  the  more  numerous  and  exact  and 
absolutely  incontrovertible  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Bristow  and  his  inspect- 
ors in  1899  and  1900,  and  now  again  in 
1903,  charges  which  the  country  can 
now  read  in  Mr.  Bristow's  statement  of 
30,000  words?  But  the  Department's 
Fourth  Assistant  and  his  inspectors 
were  not  attacking  President  McKinley. 
They  were  attacking  the  officers  who, 
by  almost  innumerable  "  irregulari- 
ties "  and  evasions  of  law,  by  devices 
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almost  incredibly  mean  and  disgrace- 
ful, had  betrayed  the  trust  which 
Mr.  McKinley  had  given  to  them.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Heath  was  ap- 
pointed in  order  that  he  might  pay  the 
party  leaders'  political  debts  through 
the  agency  of  the  Department.  But 
when  we  study  Mr.  Bristow's  long  list 
of  illegal,  "  irregular  "  and  contemptible 
appointments — with  its  double  salaries, 
mysteriously  idle  charwomen  and 
"  cleaners,"  illiterate  and  otherwise  in- 
competent clerks,  $40  washstands,  etc. 
— we  see  evidence  of  the  payment  not 
of  party  debts  but  of  the  personal  po- 
litical obligations  of  Mr.  Perry  S.  Heath 
and  his  friends.  \lr.  Payne  would  have 
the  country  believe  that  in  uncovering 
this  foul  mass  of  corruption  and  mean 
intrigue,  Mr.  Bristow,  in  1899  and  1900 
and  1903,  and  Mr.  Tulloch  in  the  same 
years  (for  his  charges  of  this  year  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  three 
years  ago)  have  been  attacking  ''  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  who  is  no  longer  liv- 
ing." The  chief  object  of  their  attack 
or  protests  was  Mr.  Heath,  who  is  not 
only  living  but  is  flourishing  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  From  that  office  he  should 
promptly  be  removed.  The  party  can- 
not afford  to  carry  him  on  its  back  in 
next  year's  campaign. 

Nor  can  the  Government  afiford  now 
to  confine  the  inquiry  to  what  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  years.  The 
wickedness  and  demoralization  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  Department  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  were  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  the  more  re- 
cent wickedness  and  criminal  offenses 
with  which  the  courts  must  deal.  Ex- 
posure of  all  the  frauds  and  violations 
of  law  in  the  Department  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  will  harm  no  hon- 
est public  officer,  be  he  in  or  out  of  the 
service.  Undoubtedly  Congress  will 
make  an  investigation.  It  will  ask  why 
no  one  was  punished  for  the  offenses 
now  shown  by  official  reports  to  have 
been  committed  in  1898,  1899  and  1900. 
The  present  Government  should  be  able 
to  prove  that  it  has  done  what  it  could 
to  expose  the  offenders  of  those  days, 
even  if  it  could  not  bring  them  to  jus- 
tice. It  should  spare  no  effort  to  un- 
cover the  guilty  and  to  punish  them  by 


exposure,  if  it  cannot  now  prosecute 
them  successfully  in  the  courts.  But 
in  attempting  to  do  the  thorough  work 
that  is  imperatively  demanded  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  and  of  the  party 
now  in  power  it  will  be  heavily  handi- 
capped so  long  as  Mr.  Payne  shall  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  Department. 
Everybody  can  see  that  the  dragging 
weight  would  be  removed  if  either  Mr. 
Wynne  or  Mr.  Bristow  were  appointed 
in  his  place.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Payne 
has  had  no  share  whatever  in  the 
wrong  doing  that  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  disclosed.  No  one  makes  such 
a  charge  against  him.  But  as  an 
executive  officer  he  is  neither  wise  nor 
courageous.  As  a  politician  he  is  a 
melancholy  failure. 

The    Problem    of    Modern 
Barbarism 

When  civilization  was  slowly  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism  the  only  concern  of 
enlightened  minds  was  how  to  protect 
and  cherish  so  delicate  a  creation  as  the 
law-abiding  civil  state.  No  one  asked 
how  barbarism  might  be  suppressed,  for 
it  was  universal.  Wild  outbreaks  of 
passion,  quickly  followed  by  brutal 
vengeance,  were  ever  recurring  and  were 
always  expected.  Unbridled  lust  of 
power,  conspiracy,  assassination  were 
the  familiar  and  accepted  means  by 
which  great  chieftains  rose  to  supremacx 
in  the  loose  tribal  confederations  slowly 
developing  into  nations. 

But  to-day,  when  civilization  has 
grown  mighty  and  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  we  no  longer  feel  anxiety  lest  it 
untimely  perish,  leaving  the  w^orld  to 
struggle  on  in  the  tempestuous  darkness 
of  barbarism.  We  are  only  angered  and 
humiliated  that  within  the  confines  of 
civilization  barbarism  here  and  thepe  sur- 
vives. Lynchings  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  even  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana ; 
primitive  blood  feuds  and  political  law- 
lessness, persisting  year  after  year,  in 
Kentucky ;  horrible  massacres  in  Ar- 
menia and  Bulgaria,  and  revolution  by 
murder  in  Servia — these  arouse  deep  in- 
dignation and  set  us  questioning  how 
such  things  can  wdiolly  and  forever  be 
suppressed.     The  enormously  long  way 
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liunianity  has  traveled  since  civilization 
arose  is  measured  to  the  modern  con- 
sciousness by  this  contrast.  Barbarism 
universal,  civilization  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment :  civilization  i^irdling"  the  earth, 
barbarism  so  exceptional  that  we  feel  ut- 
ter shame  when  confronted  by  evidences 
that  we  have  not  yet  exterminated  it — 
such  is  the  supreme  proof  of  the  reality 
of  prog;ress. 

Yet  the  persistence  of  barbarism  is,  af- 
ter all,  the  most  serious  practical  prob- 
lem that  modern  civilization  has  to  deal 
with.  Repressed  these  lingering  tend- 
encies to  violence  and  lawlessness  must 
be,  but  the  duty  is  more  easily  perceived 
than  performed.  The  strong  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, the  ministry  of  religion,  the 
humanizing  work  of  education — all  of 
these  agencies  have  been  tried,  and  yet, 
we  have  to  acknowledge,  with  imperfect 
success. 

The  cause  of  failure  lies  in  conditions 
which  are  so  nearly  primitive  that  natu- 
rally they  generate  barbarism  to-day,  as 
they  generated  it  in  earlier  times.  None 
of  the  higher  influences  of  civilization 
can  successfully  contend  against  them. 
Knowledge  of  them  will  not  always  give 
us  the  power  to  remedy  them,  and  yet,  in 
the  course  of  time,  if  we  know  precisely 
what  will  avail  we  may  be  able  in  many 
cases  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
change. 

The  principal  conditions  favorable  to 
barbarism  are  isolation,  lack  of  variety 
in  the  everyday  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  excessive  homogeneity  of 
population.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Armenia, 
tho  surrounded  by  higher  civilizations, 
or  in  immediate  contact  with  them  by 
railroad  and  telegraph,  are  yet  in  a  sense 
out  of  the  world.  And  while  there  is 
ethnic  variety  in  those  countries,  it  is 
of  too  sharply  contrasted  a  kind.  Its  de- 
gree is  sufficient  to  promote  race  hatred 
rather  than  to  stimulate  interest  and  tend 
toward  assimilation.  Economic  life  is 
undifferentiated,  industries  are  few  and 
primitive,  and  commerce  but  little  de- 
veloped. In  those  portions  of  the  United 
States  where  lawlessness  is  most  persist- 
ent the  conditions  are  essentially  similar. 
Such,  for  example,  are  those  western 
counties  of  Kentucky  where  feuds  linger, 
and  those  counties  of  Georgia,  Alal^ama. 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Texas  where 


lynciiings  have  most  frequentl\'  occurred. 
'1  heir  white  population  is  extraordinarily 
homogeneous,  and  the  negro  population 
l)resents  the  condition  of  race  antago- 
nism. The  economic  life  is  almost  purely 
agricultural,  and  local  interests  have  a 
coloring  too  personal,  or  too  closely 
bound  up  with  family  sympathies  or 
antagonisms. 

What  these  lawless  sections  of  Amer- 
ica most  need,  therefore,  is  the  stimulus 
of  impersonal  business  interests,  the 
vigorous  life  of  a  new  industrial  develop- 
ment and  a  share  in  that  immigrant 
l)opulation  which  has  kept  so  strictly  to 
the  north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  new  points  of  view,  the  l)reaking 
down  of  petty  prejudices  and  the  broad- 
ening of  sympathies,  which  are  among 
the  inestimable  advantages  that  the 
Northern  Slates,  and  especially  our  great 
cities,  have  derived  from  their  assimila- 
tion of  many  European  nationalities, 
have  been  denied  to  our  Southern  and  to 
some  of  our  Western  rural  communities. 
These  advantages  would  do  more  even 
than  the  education  that  ordinarly  bears 
the  name  to  create  a  sane,  healthy,  pub- 
lic sentiment,  hostile  to  everv  form  of 
collective  violence. 

It  is  easier,  as  we  have  said,  to  see 
what  is  needed  than  to  meet  the  need.  It 
is  easier  to  predict  what  the  multiplica- 
tion of  local  industries  and  an  inflowing 
stream  of  sturdy  Scandinavian  immigra- 
tion would  do  for  western  Kentucky  than 
to  build  up  the  industries  and  attract  the 
new  population.  To  understand  the  con- 
ditions, however,  does  help  us  to  main- 
tain our  faith  that  barbarism  is  in  the 
course  of  time  to  yield  to  civilization, 
even  in  the  most  lawless  regions.  The 
abounding  business  life  of  our  great 
country  will  not  leave  many  regions  un- 
touched by  its  stimulating  power.  Un- 
less we  commit  ourselves  to  the  folly  of 
barring  out  the  nationalities  of  Europe 
n.early  every  part  of  our  national  domain 
will  have  a  composite  population.  vSuch 
a  population,  as  the  experience  of  our 
North  Atlantic  States  has  fully  demon- 
strated, sees  life  from  too  many  angles 
to  be  easily  swept  into  collective  law- 
lessness by  any  trifling  irritation.  It  is  a 
wonderful  solvent  of  conceits  and  preju- 
dices. It  does  not  permit  any  individual, 
class,   neighborhood   or   faction   to   take 
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liimself  or  itself  too  seriously.  Upon 
such  a  population  the  influences  of  re- 
ligion, Industry  and  education  can  do 
their  civilizing  work  with  success. 


A  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

There  is  a  time  for  everything,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  would  seem 
to  behoove  all  those  who  by  age  and  ex- 
perience have  reached  "  something  like 
prophetic  strain  "  to  lay  their  wisdom  at 
the  feet  of  the  college  graduand.  Just 
why  this  should  be  held  necessary  does 
not  appear,  for  on  these  commencement 
occasions  the  youthful,  or,  shall  we  say, 
manly,  collegiate  has  always  shown  him- 
self so  full  of  wisdom  and  advice  for  the 
world  that  any  admonition  offered  to  him 
in  turn  from  the  world  would  seem  a 
trifle  superfluous,  to  say  the  least.  Yet 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  President  of  these 
United  States,  has  not  hesitated  to  be- 
stow his  counsel  upon  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  Virginia's  graduating  class, 
other  lesser  men  have  spoken  at  innu- 
merable college  centers  throughout  the 
country,  and  The  Independent,  which 
claims  at  least  the  authority  of  years  and 
experience,  feels  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  itself  to  add  its  mite  of  admonition. 

Those  who  have  read  many  of  these 
baccalaureate  sermons  and  orations  will 
have  observed  one  note  of  warning  that 
has  run  through  practically  all  of  them. 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  expressed 
this  common  advice  very  cogently  to  the 
graduates  of  his  own  university,  and  his 
words  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
what  has  been  heard  in  a  thousand 
academic  halls  during  the  past  month  : 

"  Let  me  lay  stress  for  a  moment  or  two  upon 
the  point  of  view  from  which  your  work  in  life 
is  to  be  approached.  There  is,  I  feel  sure, 
neither  happiness  nor  usefulness  to  be  found  in 
cultivating  indifference,  cynicism  or  pessimism. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  educated 
youth  of  our  land  are  apt  to  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  popular  interests  and  movements, 
and  to  view  from  one  side,  or  from  above,  the 
active  life  of  our  democracy.  This  impression 
is  not,  I  think,  a  just  one;  at  all  events,  it  is 
certainly  less  well  founded  now  than  ever  be- 
fore; but  such  foundation  as  it  has  should  be 
rudely  taken  from  it  by  your  efforts  and  by 
your  careers.  If  education  and  training  are  to 
unfit  men  mentally  for  sympathetic  participa- 
tion in  the  everyday  life  of  the  nation,  then  the 


less  of  education  and  training  that  we  have  the 
better.  In  that  case  we  are  starving  the  soul 
to  feed  the  mind." 

Now  no  one  would  gainsay  a  single 
word  of  this  advice ;  it  is  all  good  and 
sound.  That  a  man  should  not  be  led 
by  his  college  training  and  his  educa- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  great  duties 
of  life  would,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
be  a  commonplace  which  scarcely  needs 
such  emphasis  and  reiteration — especially 
in  this  country  where,  if  anywhere  in  the 
world,  Pericles's  praise  of  the  Athenians 
holds  true :  ''  For  we  alone  reckon  the 
man  that  does  not  take  part  in  state  af- 
fairs— not  indolent,  merely,  but  good 
for  nothing."  The  only  pity  is  that  the 
rest  of  that  superb  encomium  of  the 
Athenian  people  cannot  be  applied  with 
equal  propriety  to  us  of  America.  The 
occasion  is  academic  and  we  shall  be 
pardoned  the  pedantry  of  quoting  a  little 
more  from  that  memorable  oration  pro- 
nounced over  the  fallen  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War ;  and,  as  we  address  those 
who  are  supposed  to  have  laid  aside  col- 
lege restrictions,  we  shall  be  further  par- 
doned if  we  quote  the  stately  language 
of  an  ancient  "  pony "  that  did  good 
service  in  its  day  long  since.  Thus  then 
spake  Pericles  : 

"  In  our  manner  of  living  we  show  an  ele- 
gance tempered  with  frugality,  and  we  culti- 
vate philosophy  without  enervating  the  mind. 
We  display  our  wealth  in  the  season  of  be- 
neficence and  not  in  the  vanity  of  discourse.  A 
confession  of  poverty  is  disgrace  to  no  man ;  no 
effort  to  avoid  it  is  disgrace  indeed.  There  is 
visibly  in  the  same  persons  an  attention  to  their 
own  private  concerns  and  those  of  the  public ; 
and  in  others  engaged  in  the  labors  of  life  there 
is  a  competent  skill  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment." 

.\nd  again  : 

"  Our  laws  have  further  provided  for  the 
mind  most  frequent  intermissions  of  care  by 
the  appointment  of  public  recreations  and  sac- 
rifices throughout  the  year,  elegantly  performed 
with  a  peculiar  pomp,  the  daily  delight  of  which 
is  a  charm  that  puts  melancholy  to  flight." 

Where,  one  asks  even  sadly,  is  our 
philokaloiimen  mef  eufeleias,  our  phi- 
losophoumen  aneu  malakiasf  our  elegance 
tempered  with  frugality,  our  philosophy 
without  enervation?  Where  are  our 
public  recreations  corresponding  in  any 
way  to  that  superb  procession  whose 
pomp  we  still  behold  with  wonder  and 
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admiration  in  the  broken  frieze  of  the 
Tarthenon?  Where  are  intellectual  de- 
lights answering  to  the  dramatic  cele- 
brations in  the  Theater  of  Dionysus? 
We  have  learned  to  make  life  efficient ; 
can  any  one  say  we  have  kept  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  great  Athenian  to  make  life 
beautiful  and  interesting  as  well?  Is 
there  not  something  here  to  be  remem- 
bered by  our  college  graduates?  Would 
it  not  be  well  sometimes  to  point  out  to 
those  leaving  our  colleges  that  by  reason 
of  their  education  there  is  laid  upon  them 
more  than  upon  other  men  a  great  and 
noble  responsibility  —  the  responsibility 
of  adding  to  the  beauty  and  refinement, 
to  the  intellectual  adornment  and  the 
artistic  decency,  of  American  life?  Who 
stops  to  point  out  to  these  young  men 
that  they  can  scarcely  perform  a  greater 
service  to  the  community  than  by  read- 
i^'ig'  good  books  and  admiring  true 
works  of  art  and  by  conversing  seri- 
ously about  the  high  questions  of 
philosophy?  The  beautiful  and  noble 
pleasures  of  life  are  not  winning 
their  way  in  this  country ;  they  are 
being  jostled  and  trampled  by  the  flood 
of  attractions  created  for  a  debased  and 
debasing  taste.  If  our  college  graduates 
could  be  persuaded  to  remember  for  a 
few  years  the  meaning  of  the  arts  they 
have  studied,  and  could  be  brought  to 
apply  their  academic  training  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  and  relaxation,  they 
might  form  a  body  of  guiding  and  ele- 
vating influence  in  the  community.  We 
should  have  better  books,  better  theaters 
a  nobler  and  fuller  enjoyment  of  the 
world,  a  finer  sense  of  beauty  and 
decorum,  a  broader  and  less  monotonous- 
Iv  materialistic  life. 

June   Weddinors 

In  June  nature  covers  the  world  with 
a  green  bridal  veil  and  hangs  a  mar- 
riage wreath  upon  every  bough.  It  is 
the  old  earth's  honeymoon,  and  the 
very  air  is  laden  with  matrimonial  pol- 
len. Love  flirts  a  thousand  flowers,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  universal  courtship 
in  which  everybody  is  involved  from 
the  bluebirds  to  the  men  and  the 
maidens. 

The  only  difference  is  that  practi- 
cally the  bluebirds  have  the  advantage. 


They  know  exactly  what  they  wish  for 
in  a  mate,  and  they  get  it.  For  the  blue- 
bird beau  never  sings  to  a  redbird 
beauty,  but  he  courts  a  modest  little 
hen  of  his  own  kind,  who  entertains 
the  same  nest-full  idea  of  marital  felic- 
ity that  he  does,  whose  desire  for  a 
stump-hole  home  coincides  exactly  with 
his  own — even  whose  taste  for  new- 
ground  grubs  is  the  same. 

With  the  men  and  the  maidens,  how- 
ever, choice  is  not  so  easily  made.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  artificial  conditions 
and  by  the  deceitfulness  of  outward  ap- 
pearances. We  have  an  artistic  con- 
ception of  what  we  wish  to  be  which 
often  leads  us  to  assume  the  role  in 
manner  and  dress.  Thus  there  are  men 
concealed  in  dress  coats  who  should 
wear  honest  bearskins  to  indicate  their 
nature  and  disposition.  Nor  would  this 
seriously  diminish  their  matrimonial' 
prospects,  since  so  many  women  pre- 
fer the  huge  brutalities  of  the  bear-men 
to  the  tame  tenderness  of  another  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  women 
who  have  such  a  command  of  spiritual 
effects  in  white  lace  and  mull,  that  be- 
holding one  of  them  we  are  inclined  to 
whisper  the  benediction,  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God !  "  when  really  she  may  be  a  sen- 
suous little  pagan  whimsically  posing 
as  a  dressmaker's  saint.  The  fact  is,  no 
lover  is  the  real  man  and  no  bride  is  the 
real  woman,  but  both  are  more  or  less 
the  admirable  figments  of  their  own  ro- 
mantic imaginations.  Thus  it  happens 
that  many  a  tomtit  man  has  married  a 
canary  lady  and  never  discovered  his 
mistake  until  they  came,  say,  to  the 
question  of  a  home,  when  it  developed 
that  he  preferred  a  garden  fence  in  the 
country,  while  she  insisted  upon  a 
gilded  cage  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

But  after  all,  these  biological  subtle- 
ties belong  to  the  subconsciousness  of 
the  married  life — beyond  which  we 
have  long  since  progressed  to  an  alti- 
tude of  social  and  moral  intelligence 
where  we  ignore  these  natural  distinc- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  the  husband  is  a  prod- 
uct of  civilization,  a  domestic  formula 
that  has  been  deducted  from  the  roman- 
tic variations  of  the  merely  race  man. 
And  this  is  why  marriage  is  a  mystery 
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that  ever  remains  a  little  beyond  his 
wits'  end.  He  did  not  arrive  at  it  vol- 
untarily, but  it  was  a  moral  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  him  by  conscience 
and  society.  He  approves  and  upholds 
it,  and  no  one  is  in  greater  haste  to  as- 
sume the  vows  of  it,  but  from  first  to 
last  the  average  man  never  gives 
enough  of  himself  in  marriage  to  be- 
come understandingly  identified  vv^ith 
the  spirit  of  it.  It  is  his  private  mys- 
tery, upon  the  rim  of  which  he  sits  and 
wonders  or  sulks  or  smiles  according' 
to  his  nature. 

But  the  wife  is  not  the  product  of 
outside  forces.  Love  is  her  element 
and  marriage  her  vocation.  All  the 
philosophy  she  has  tends  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  no  matter  how  ignorant  she 
may  be  of  other  affairs,  in  her  own  do- 
minion she  is  a  wit,  a  sage  and  a 
prophet.  There  is  no  diplomacy  in 
the  world  that  exceeds  the  finesse  of  a 
clever  wife,  no  political  economy  more 
profound  than  the  government  of  her 
household,  no  bonds  more  ethical  than 
those  which  bind  her  to  husband  and 
children,  and  no  virtue  more  profound 
than  that  which  relates  her  to  society. 
The  woman  who  passes  through  her 
married  life  with  honor  and  becoming 
patience  has  evolved  one  degree  further 
than  even  the  scientists  who  teach  it. 
For  she  is  wiser  than  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and  greater  than  they  in  love 
and  tenderness. 

Therefore,  let  us  go  on  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage.  Let  all  the  days 
in  June  be  nuptial  days,  until  not  one 
man  is  left  unblessed,  nor  one  maiden 
unwed,  nor  even  a  widowed  bluebird 
unmated. 

City  Playgrounds 

Robert  Treat  Paine  said  a  few  years 
ago :  "  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  boys,  the  cowhide  and  the  foot- 
ball." There  are  jails  and  reformato- 
ries and  court  houses,  with  judges  to 
disgrace  the  lads,  or  there  are  play- 
grounds, where  useful  overflow  of 
energy  can  find  vent.  A  St.  Louis  min- 
ister said  that  the  greatest  revelation 
to  him,  after  coming  from  a  countrv 
parish,  was  to  find  out  the  different 
needs  of  the  lads  packed  away  in  city 


tenements.      He    expressed    it    as    his 
judgment  that  the  very  highest  effort 
of  religion  was  to  give  to  those  young 
people    a    Sunday    adequate    to    their 
needs    and  adjusted  to  their  apprehen- 
sion.    He  gathered  groups  of  boys  and 
went  with  them  to  the  suburban  parts 
of  the  city  for  Sunday  games.     Then 
having  gained  influence  with  them,  he 
invited  them  to  a  conference  on  mat- 
ters of  more  intellectual  and  spiritual 
concern.     An   English  writer  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  "  three-quarters  of 
the  rowdyism  in  the  large  cities  is  due 
to  the  stupidity  of  the  authorities,"  in 
not  providing  an  outlet  for  the  exuber- 
ant spirit  of  the  boys,  and  the  girls,  too, 
of  their  respective  cities.     At  a  teach- 
ers'   convention    recently    one   of   t,he 
speakers    said    that    the    school    must 
take  its  share  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  because  it  was  ''  absorbing  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  young  people 
in  those  matters    which  were  strictly 
intellectual."     In  his  judgment  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  school  time  should 
be  devoted  to  sports ;  considering  them 
as    educational    forces.       The    kinder- 
garten is  all  right  in  making  play  and 
work    identical ;    but   says    this    richly 
qualified  teacher :  ''  We  ought  not  to  al- 
low the  kindergarten  idea  to  be  dropped 
out  of  higher  education.     The  outbreak 
of   athletics    which    is    swamping  our 
higher   institutions   is   the   cry   of   the 
human  nature  in  the  boy  for  a  chance 
to  express  itself.     It  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  all  the  way  from  the  first 
hour  of  school  life  to  the  last."     A  Chi- 
cago   teacher,    addressing    a    mothers' 
club,  said  not  long  ago  that  the  force 
which  does  not  find  an  outlet  in  normal 
boisterous  play  will  surely  become  di- 
verted     into      illegitimate      channels. 
When  the  policeman  and  the  landlord 
prevent  ball  playing  there  remains  be- 
hind,  in   the    mind   of   the   constantly 
thwarted  and  the  always  repressed  boy 
or  girl,  a  spirit  of  rebellion   which  will 
later  dominate  his  or  her  whole  attitude 
toward  society. 

This  general  truth  that  child  spirit 
must  not  be  repressed,  and  cannot  be 
repressed  from  legitimate  expressions 
without  finding  illegal  or  immoral  ex- 
pression, is  being  recognized  in  more 
ways  than  one.     The  Juvenile  Court, 
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which  is  finding  place  in  all  our  larger 
cities,  is  based  directly  on  this  idea  that 
the  child  is  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  as  a  rule,  who  abuts  himself 
against  legal  restriction.  Instead  of  a 
line  of  shuffling  prisoners,  with  irons 
on  their  wrists,  a  pleasant  faced  young 
man  brings  the  arrested  children  into  a 
cheerful  room,  seated  with  chairs,  and 
where  the  judge  sits  like  a  father.  The 
result  is  that  the  cases  before  the  Grand 
Jury  in  Chicago  have  been  reduced 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
very  worst  sections  of  the  city.  In  one 
of  these  courts  recently  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Independent  listened  to 
the  judge  while  he  drew  the  story  of 
crimes  and  faults  from  the  children,  and 
with  his  arm  about  their  shoulders 
gave  them  good  advice.  "  Remember," 
said  he,  "  my  dear  boy,  as  long  as  you 
behave  yourself  you  will  have  our 
friendship  and  help."  Then,  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  sent  the 
youngsters  away  in  charge  of  bene- 
factors of  one  sort  or  another — seldom 
into  confinement.  The  Independent 
has  already  chronicled,  with  pleasure, 
the  new  drift  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  school  gardens  and  a  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  book  study.  We 
believe  that  another  movement  of  hard- 
ly less  importance  is  that  of  establish- 
ing playgrounds  very  freely  about  our 
larger  cities. 

In  London  the  increase  of  open 
spaces  given  up  to  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  young,  is  greatly  increasing. 
Boston  and  New  York  (exclusive  of 
Brooklyn)  are  also  rapidly  adding  to 
the  number  of  open  spaces  which  can 
be  used,  and  not  merely  looked  at — 
where  there  is  no  sign  of  "  Keep  off  the 
Grass."  Mr.  TranofT,  in  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  playgrounds,  says  that, 
since  the  ideas  coming  from  play  large- 
ly govern  a  child's  life,  in  order  to  de- 
velop right  character  we  have  got  to 
turn  our  attention  to  more  thoroughly 
organized  and  systematized  measures 
for  the  child's  playing  and  enjoyments. 
He  wants  playgrounds  recognized  as  a 
central  social  focus — the  very  highest 
educational  function  of  a  city.  "  A 
model  playground  should  be  recognized 
as  much  as  a  kindergarten."  These 
playgrounds  may  be  in  connection  with. 


schools,  but  they  should  also  be  much 
more  numerous  than  the  schools.  Chi- 
cago has  been  manning  her  school 
yards  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  street  children  without  con- 
sideration of  their  school  association. 
The  playgrounds  at  Hull  House  and 
the  Northwestern  Settlement  are  dem- 
onstrating that  the  swing  and  the  sand 
pile  are  powers  for  redeeming  charac- 
ter. They  are  not  recognized  as  sim- 
ply places  to  keep  children  out  of  mis- 
chief, but  as  positively  educative. 
"  The  hours  that  were  once  consumed 
in  quarreling  and  disorderly  conduct, 
which  made  the  way  to  a  police  station 
easy,  are  now  spent  in  sports  that  go  to 
build  up  character."  Those  who  are 
best  posted  in  this  matter  tell  us  that 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  chances  are 
taken  for  the  expression  of  mutual  good 
will.  The  children  develop  generosity 
instead  of  selfishness,  while  cigaret 
smoking  and  truancy  from  schools  are 
recognized  as  positively  beneath  the 
playgrounds  sentiment.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  old  people  are  coming  out  to 
do  their  reading  and  their  knitting 
where  they  can  observe  the  plays  of 
the  children.  A  policeman  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "  A  playground  beats  a 
Sunday  school  all  hollow."  All  this 
may  abrade  somewhat  on  our  inherited 
notions  that  the  only  salvation  of  the 
child  is  to  take  him  to  church  and  com- 
pel him  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  or  to  a 
prayer  meeting,  where  he  shall  be  the 
subject  of  prayer.  Without  belittling 
the  influence  of  direct  religious  efforts, 
we  still  think  that  there  has  been  a  very 
important  oversight  in  our  failure  to 
comprehend  the  natural  impulses  of  the 
child  for  play.  Playing  is  nature's  ex- 
pression of  certain  wants  and  cravings. 
Wisdom  would  teach  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  natural  impulses  rather 
than  restrain  them. 

We  do  not  argue  in  favor  of  play 
only.  Work  and  play  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  Games  lighten  tasks  and 
brighten  spirit;  they  even  make  work 
welcome.  All  play  would  become  like 
all  work — dull,  and  finally  a  task.  Man- 
ual training  especially  co-ordinates 
with  play;  and  a  good  deal  of  playing 
is  directly  a  training  of  the  hands.  The 
reason,  says  a  teacher,  why  Swedes  and 
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Patriotism  and 
Noise 


Swiss  are  never  found  on  our  streets 
begging,  and  almost  never  in  our 
courts,  is  because  manual  education  is 
teaching  them  how,  at  an  early  age, 
to  be  self-supporting;  it  makes  work 
honorable;  it  exalts  the  hand.  Play 
may  be  made  the  very  right  arm  of  edu- 
cation. It  brings  muscles  and  brain 
into  co-operation.  It  only  needs  to  be 
recognized  as  legitimate,  and  not  de- 
cried as  a  waste  of  time.  Play  bright- 
ens study,  while  hard  and  protracted 
work  unfits  the  boy  for  the  school- 
room. With  all  the  rest  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor,  the  movement  is 
wholesome,  because  it  teaches  us  to  be- 
lieve in  children  and  child  nature;  in 
children  as  God  makes  them,  or  nature 
places  them  in  our  hands.  It  does  not 
hedge  them  about  as  evil,  but  develops 
them  as  good — good  in  every  faculty 
and  in  everv  tendency. 

It  is  time  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  reached 
the  years  of  discretion 
should  enter  a  protest  against  the  cele- 
bration of  Independence  Day  by  un- 
limited and  unqualified  noise.  We  are 
not  quite  of  the  opinion  of  Carlyle  that 
the  dislike  of  noise  is  a  measure  of  civi- 
lization— altho  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  that,  too.  Neither  do  we  be- 
lieve in  regulating  the  pleasures  of 
youth  too  strictly  by  the  tastes  of  age. 
All  young  people  apparently  delight  in 
pure  unmitigated  noise,  and  as  youth, 
according  to  our  friends  the  evolution- 
ists, is  in  a  state  of  inherited  savagery, 
its  joy  in  squibs  and  crackers  would 
seem  to  be  a  confirmation  of  Carlyle's 
decree.  However,  youth  also  has  its 
rights  and  privileges.  Let  there  be 
noise  on  the  Fourth  of  July — savage, 
nerve-rending,  peace-destroying  noise, 
not  without  the  desired  accompaniment 
of  burnt  clothes,  lacerated  fingers,  de- 
oculated  heads  and  lock-jaw — the  last 
evil  bringing  the  relief  of  silence  at 
least.  But  we  pray  for  a  limitation  in 
time.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  is  surely 
sufficient  for  the  national  relapse  into 
barbarism.  And,  above  all  things,  the 
discharge  of  crackers  and  guns  for  days 
before  the  Fourth  should  really  be 
stopped.  Every  policeman  who  silences 
this  premature  celebration  is  deserving 


of  more  praise  than  he  who  captures  a 
burglar  red-handed  from  his  crime. 
For  he  who  steals  my  purse,  steals 
trash,  but  he  who  robs  me  of  repose, 
shatters  my  nerves  and  ruins  my  tem- 
per. Every  parent  who  permits  his  chil- 
dren to  destroy  the  peace  of  a  neighbor- 
hood in  this  illegal  manner  is  so  far  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  deserving  of 
the  peine  forte  et  dure,  or  of  death  by 
extreme  silence  in  a  dungeon.  It  is  no 
laughing  matter.  We  celebrate  a  day 
of  Independence,  not  a  week  of  Satur- 
nalian  license.  And  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  is  not  very  much  con- 
nection between  noise  and  patriotism. 
Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order. 

.  V.  T  b  ^^^^  present  status  of  legis- 
of^Children'  1^?'°"  regarding  the  night 
labor  of  children  is  ad- 
mirably summed  up  by  Josephine  C. 
Goldmark  in  a  recent  number  of  Chari- 
ties. It  appears  that  in  33  States  and 
five  Territories  (  including  the  District  of 
Columbia)  there  is  no  specific  prohibition 
of  night  work.  In  three  other  States  the 
prohibition  is  only  partial.  Maryland 
makes  no  restrictions  on  night  work  in 
twenty  counties  and  in  all  canneries.  New 
Jersey  in  all  canneries,  glass  works  and 
fruit  preser\ang  establishments,  and 
Washington  furnishes  the  lame  and  im- 
potent provision  that  women  and  girls 
shall  not  work  longer  than  10  hours  in 
each  24.  Only  one  State — Michigan — 
prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  16  between  the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and 
7  A.M.,  and  only  four  States — Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota  and  Oregon — the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  16  between 
7  P.M.  and  6  a.m.  New  Jersey  makes  a 
partial  prohibition  during  the  hours 
named  in  the  Michigan  statute,  and 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Indiana  make  other  restrictions, 
three  of  these  States  permitting  child 
labor  until  10  p.m.  The  record  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  characterized  as  aught  else  than 
disgraceful.  In  a  number  of  States,  even 
when  work  during  specified  times  is  pro- 
hibited, exceptions  for  one  or  more 
causes  are  granted,  as  when  overtime 
work  is  permitted  on  account  of  the 
Christmas  season,  to  make  up  the  half 
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holidays,  or  for  accidental  stoppage  of 
machinery  and  the  like.  "  Exceptions," 
writes  Miss  Goldmark,  '*  go  far  to  undo 
the  henefits  of  the  laws.  They  not  only 
work  unjust  hardships,  but  are  so 
framed  as  often  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  If  excessive  hours  of 
labor  are  injurious  to  children,  they  are 
no  less  injurious  because  an  accident 
forces  the  children  to  work  overtime." 
The  wTiter  believes  that  the  most  imme- 
diate need  in  the  further  protection  of 
children  is  the  securing  of  a  uniform 
prohibition  of  night  work  for  persons 
under  16,  and  urges  action  upon  this  line 
next  winter.  It  is  a  view  in  which  The 
Independent  heartily  concurs. 

_,.  ,       ^  Bishop  Turner,  senior 

Bishop  Turner  on     ,  .  ,      ^      -     -        a  r  • 

*if    ^-1      1     J       bishop  of  the  African 

Mr.  Cleveland         ,^   -u    j-  ^    r^  u  u 

Methodist  Church, 
writes  a  sharp  letter  to  The  Atlanta 
Journal  on  President  Cleveland's  late 
speech.  The  aged  bishop  has  al- 
w^ays  lived  in  the  South  and  been  a 
great  admirer  of  Cleveland.  He  takes 
up  just  one  clause  in  Cleveland's 
address,  in  which  he  accused  the  negro 
of  "  a  grievous  amount  of  ignorance,  a 
sad  amount  of  viciousness  and  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  laziness  and  thrift- 
lessness."  It  is  the  ''  laziness  "  Bishop 
Turner  talks  about.  He  denies  that  the 
negro  is  in  the  aggregate  lazy,  as  the 
words  would  be  understood  to  mean.  He 
says : 

"  But  how  does  Mr.  Cleveland  know,  when 
the  social  or  contact  lines  between  white  and 
black  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles?  How  could 
Mr.  Cleveland  represent  the  negro  and  point  out 
either  his  perfections  or  imperfections,  espe- 
cially in  our  section  of  the  country,  where  to 
visit  and  mingle  with  the  colored  race  to  see 
for  himself  would  certainly  prove  very  unpleas- 
ant? The  Southern  white  man  does  not  know 
the  negro,  except  along  industrial  lines.  And 
I  am  sure  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  will 
not  say  that  the  negro  in  the  aggregate  is  lazy. 
I  grant  we  have  laziness  in  our  ranks.  We  have 
members  of  our  race  who  had  rather  steal  for 
a  living  than  work,  when  employment  is  at  their 
very  hands.  We  have  every  vice  in  this  coun- 
try among  our  race  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  But 
when  he  would  aggregate  the  colored  race  and 
brand  them  with  being  *  tremendously  lazy,'  I 
fear  he  is  using  the  verbiage  of  politicians, 
whose  business  it  is  to  misrepresent,  to  carry 
their  points. 

"  I  hfive  been  in  nearly  every  country  on  the 


face  of  the  globe,  where  white  people  live  and 
hold  control,  and  I  have  never  seen  more  in- 
dolence among  my  race  than  I  have  seen  among 
them,  and  not  one-fifth  of  the  paupers  and  beg- 
gars. Surely  Mr.  Cleveland  has  never  traveled 
over  Europe.  .  ,  .  The  Southern  white  man 
says  the  negro  is  the  best  laborer  that  they  can 
get  on  earth,  and,  therefore,  the  great  mass  are 
opposed  to  my  scheme  of  African  emigration. 
I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times  that  they 
cannot  spare  him,  that  it  would  ruin  this  sec- 
tion. And  if  he  was  as  lazy  as  our  ex-Executive 
would  imply,  such  language  would  not  almost 
be  a  household  word.  .  .  .  The  white  peo- 
ple that  we  live  among  do  not  know  us,  and 
how  can  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose  position  forbids 
communion  with  the  negro,  except  the  few  who 
may  black  his  boots  or  feed  and  water  his 
domestic  animals?  .  .  .  The  two  races  are 
absolute  strangers  to  each  other  in  this  country, 
except  as  the  negro  is  employed  as  the  laborer, 
and  the  white  man  serves  as  paymaster.  .  .  . 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  negro  gleans 
much  from  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  white  man  does  not  read  any  of 
the  six  hundred  papers  published  by  the  negro 
in  this  country." 


^ 


The  Wesley 
Centenary 


John  Wesley,  the  founder 
of    Methodism,    was    bom 


June  28th,  1703,  and  on 
Sunday  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
world  will  be  celebrating  the  second  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth.  Wesley  came  at  a 
time  of  peculiar  aridness  and  irreligion 
in  England.  Against  the  formalism  and 
the  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
he  protested  vigorously,  and  the  unre- 
strained emotionalism  of  his  followers, 
their  dropping  to  the  ground,  their 
agonies  and  shoutings  and  convulsions, 
were  no  doubt  a  beneficial  counterbal- 
ance to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age 
— just  as  the  faith  of  George  Fox,  with 
its  silence  and  its  ''  recollection,"  was  a 
desirable  protest  against  the  extreme  vio- 
lence of  the  preceding  century.  Of  the 
absolute  value  of  Wesley's  peculiar  form 
of  emotionalism  in  religion  much  may 
be  said  for  and  against.  It  was,  of 
course,  not  a  new  thing.  It  may 
be  found  in  many  Oriental  lands  and 
among  many  unchristian  peoples.  It 
tends  to  disappear  always  as  men  grow 
more  sophisticated.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  necessarily  to  condemn  it.  Without 
a  certain  vein  of  emotionalism  religion 
inclines  toward  a  mere  parade  of  the 
imagination  or  a  kindly  teaching  of 
ethics.     Here,  as  in  everything  else,  thf 
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proper  aim  is  the  golden  mean  between 
the  extremes  of  the  too-much  and  the 
too-Httle.  Certainly  Methodism  has 
shown  no  little  practical  wisdom  in  adapt- 
ing its  degree  of  emotional  appeal  to 
the  various  grades  of  intelligence  with 
which  it  has  come  in  contact.  It  has  also 
shown  great  power  of  organization — a 
power  which  seems,  strangely  enough,  to 
accompany  naturally  this  peculiar  kind 
of  faith.  Not  many  months  ago  The 
Revell  Company  published  "  The  Heart 
of  John  Wesley's  Journal,"  a  judicious 
abridgement  of  his  voluminous  note 
books,  and  we  commend  that  work  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  preacher 
and  reformer. 

„  ^,  ,  1  •  Not  for  many  a  year 
Mr.  Chamberlain      ,  -p,   ..  /  ,-:,. 

have    British    politics 

been  so  interesting  to 
the  outsider  as  they  now  are.  All  the 
elements  of  attraction  are  present.  A 
question  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Empire  and  which  awakens  animosi- 
ties almost  century-old  is  under  dis- 
cussion ;  the  ambition  of  a  great  and 
belligerent  personality  is  at  stake,  and 
the  situation  shifts  with  a  swiftness  that 
holds  attention  ever  on  the  alert.  Just  a 
week  ago  there  was  every  indication  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  overreached  him- 
self and  fallen  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Balfour  supported  him, but  in  a  lukewarm 
manner,  as  if  he  would  gladly  get  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  imperial  policy  both 
out  of  sight.  The  Conservatives  showed 
signs  of  restiveness,  threatened  indeed 
to  leave  the  too  ambitious  Colonial  Sec- 
retary quite  in  the  lurch.  One  can  im- 
agine that  gentleman's  genial  enemies 
ru1)bing  their  hands  and  whispering  in 
each  other's  ears  :  "  At  last  that  upstart 
member  from  Birmingham  is  down  where 
he  belongs."  Now,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  all  is  changed.  The  Premier  has 
come  out  boldly  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
side,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  support  after 
his  season  of  anxious  vacillation  prac- 
tically proclaims  himself  a  follower  and 
not  a  leader  of  his  own  subordinate  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Conservatives  have  re- 
ceived a  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
with  ringing  cheers  in  place  of  their  for- 
mer uncertainty.  What  the  outcome  will 
be  no  man  knows,  and  the  progress  of 
events  has  already  made  prophecy  dan- 


gerous. One  hint  we  get  of  a  possible 
far  reaching  revolution,  which  m^y  or 
may  not  come  to  pass.  Hitherto  the  of- 
fice of  Premiership  has  been  connected 
with  the  money  power,  and  the  holder  of 
that  place  has  commonly  been  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  With  the  growth 
of  the  Empire  and  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  the  center  of 
gravity  has  changed.  It  is  not  only  be- 
cause Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  stronger  and 
more  self-assertive  man  than  Mr.  Bal- 
four that  he  has  made  himself  master  in 
the  Cabinet.  It  is  also  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  questions  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with — the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  and  now  the  binding  together  of 
the  huge  unwieldy  Empire — have  be- 
come the  dominant  interest  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  It  is  not  beyond  possi- 
bility that  we  may  see  a  Colonial 
Secretary  made  actual  Premier. 

In  his  study  of  Reconstruction,  Presi- 
dent Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, asks  people  to  send  him  informa- 
tion on  the  seamy  side  of  that  period,  such 
as  the  white  cap  raids  and  the  treatment 
of  Northern  teachers.  For  Reconstruc- 
tion up  to  date  he  might  consider  the 
program  of  the  Vanderbilt  University 
Glee  Club  for  a  few  weeks  ago.  We 
quote  from  the  Nashville  American: 

"  President  Teddy  will  come  in  on  the  Black 
Maria  special.  Leaning  on  his  arms  will  be 
two  '  colored  ladies.'  The  Presidential  party 
will  be  seated  in  the  extreme  right  hand  cor- 
ner (good  ventilation),  where  the  post  office 
will  be  established,  with  '  Rough  House '  Sal 
as  postmistress.  The  postmistress  will  be  in- 
ducted into  office  by  several  salutes  from  Major 
Cox  and  others.  On  the  first  intimation  that 
'  Rough  House '  Sal  is  non  persona  gratis  the 
post  office  will  be  moved  to  '  Black  Bottom.' " 

While  showing  a  great  and  increasing 
discontent  with  the  Imperial  policy  of 
Emperor  William  II,  the  recent  gains  of 
the  Social-Democratic  party  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  do  not  necessarily  mean 
any  real  shifting  of  the  center  of  power 
in  the  legislative  body.  It  is,  however, 
too  early  to  speak  with  assurance  in  re- 
gard to  the  significance  of  these  elections. 
This  can  be  done  only  after  the  reballot-- 
iner. 
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Insurance    Exhibits    at    the    St. 
Louis    Purchase    Exposition 

Under  the  head  of  Provident  Insti- 
tutions, somewhat  elaborate  preparations 
are  being-  made  for  the  display  of  various 
forms  of  insurance  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position to  be  given  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 
These  displays  will  be  arranged  in  classes 
or  groups,  the  principal  showing  having 
to  do  with  life  insurance.  It  is  proposed 
to  include  in  the  exhibit  in  this  depart- 
ment all  forms  of  organization  for  life 
insurance,  including  government  sys- 
tems of  compulsory  insurance.  State  sys- 
tems of  inspection,  or  in  aid  of  life  in- 
surance organizations,  life  insurance 
companies,  co-operative  life  insurance 
associations,,  employers'  or  employees' 
insurance  funds,  fraternal  societies,  and 
all  other  classes  of  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions paying  death  benefits. 

These  exhibits,  it  is  intended,  will  take 
the  form  of  reports,  periodicals,  and 
other  publications ;  sample  policies  or 
certificates ;  rate  schedules,  volumes  or 
pamphlets,  showing  the  plans  of  insur- 
ance, history  of  organization  and  results ; 
charts,  diagrams  and  tables  showing  the 
growth  of  operations,  number  of  policy 
holders  or  members,  actuarial  state- 
ments, and  any  other  information 
that  may  be  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection, ^lonographs  by  Government 
insurance  officials  or  others,  con- 
taining copies  of  insurance  laws  and 
showing  the  systems  of  Government 
supervision  or  inspection,  insurance  sta- 
tistics, subsidies  and  the  like  will  also 
be  included. 

Accident  Insurance  v^ill  have  a  sep- 
arate but  similar  department,  under 
w^hich  will  be  grouped  exhibits  from  all 
forms  of  accident  insurance  organiza- 
tions, and  other  material  relating  to 
accident  insurance. 

Sickness  Insurance  will  be  similarly 
represented.  In  this  class  there  will  be 
exhibits  of  sick  funds  and  other  organi- 
zations paying  benefits  to  their  members 
in  case  of  sickness. 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  will 
also  appear  as  another  class.  Exhibits 
in  thi.§  corinection  will  inclt^d^  ^showings 


in  relation  to  superannuation  and  invalid- 
ity insurance,  public  or  private  pension 
funds,  annuity  funds,  etc. 

Still  another  class  will  include  Fire, 
Marine  and  other  insurance.  In  this 
department  will  be  shown  matter  relat- 
ing to  fire,  marine  and  plate  glass  in- 
surance and  bonding  companies.  Re- 
ports, sample  policies,  rate  schedules, 
statistical  tables,  charts,  pamphlets  and 
other  literature  explaining  the  systems  of 
operation,  their  results  and  a  mass  of 
other  information  bearing  on  insurance 
as  a  theme,  will  make  a  very  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  in  the  department  of  social 
economy  to  which  they  belong. 

The  exhibit  of  insurance  matter  wdll 
be  in  charge  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who 
is  bending  his  energies  toward  making 
the  display  the  most  comprehensive  and 
complete  that  has  ever  been  gathered 
together. 

Many  of  the  occupants  of  the  poor- 
houses  are  widows  and  orphans  of  un- 
insured men.  A  little  economy  and  a 
life  insurance  policy  and  these  men  need 
not  have  left  all  they  had  to  charity. 

.  ,  .  .The  suggestion  recently  made  in 
regard  to  insuring  against  noise  is  in- 
teresting, and  there  are  many  persons 
who  would  gladly  take  out  policies  if 
that  would  do  away  with  noises  that 
oflfend,  but  aside  from  being  fantastic 
the  suggestion  is  rather  barren. 

....It  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
both  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga 
of  Servia,  who  met  violent  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  revolutionary  assassins  on 
June  nth,  were  without  life  insurance. 
European  dispatches  are  to  the  eflFect  that 
they  had  tried  for  some  years  to  obtain 
policies  in  American  companies  without 
success.  The  risks  were  declined  because 
of  their  extra-hazardous  nature,  and  it 
would  now  seem  that  this  caution  was 
well  founded.  The  managers  of  Ameri- 
can life  insurance  companies  know  some- 
thing of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  in  de- 
clining these  risks  they  took  into  account 
the  matter  of  dynastic  intrigues  and  the 
unpopularity  of  the  slain  rulers. 
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The  Bowling  Green  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  Edwin  Gould  is  Presi- 
dent and  William  H.  Taylor  First  Vice- 
president,  has  declared  a  dividend  of 
three  per  cent.,  payable  June  15th.  The 
earnings  of  the  company  for  the  past 
three  years  have  been  used  in  restoring 
the  surplus  to  its  full  amount,  $2,500,000. 

.  . .  .Alfred  J.  McGrath  and  Augustus 
C.  Corby  have  been  appointed  new  As- 
sistant Cashiers  of  the  National  Shoe 
and  Leather  Bank,  of  which  W.  L. 
Moyer  is  President.  Mr.  Moyer  is  also 
President  of  the  International  Banking 
Corporation  and  of  the  International 
Bank,  a  recently  formed  State  institu- 
tion. 

.  . .  .The  Union  Exchange  Bank,  the 
new  uptown  bank,  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $1,125,000.  The  Board  of 
Directors  include  James  W.  Alexander, 
James  H.  Hyde  and  William  H.  Mc- 
Intyre,  all  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society ;  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  of 
the  Mutual  Life ;  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
Vice-President  of  the  ]\Iorton  Trust 
Company ;  Valentine  P.  Snyder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  AVestern  National  Bank, 
and  other  gentlemen  equally  well 
known.  The  officers  of  the  Bank  are 
Henry  S.  Herrman,  President ;  William 
M.  ]\lclntyre,  Vice-President,  and  John 
I.  Cole,  Cashier. 

....The  new  Comptroller  of  the 
Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank  is 
John  J.  Pulleyn.  Mr.  Pulleyn,  from 
1883  to  1895,  was  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Manhattan  Safe  Deposit  & 
Storage  Company,  and  then  became 
connected  with  the  Treasurer's  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  other  officers  of  the 
Savings  Bank  are:  James  McMahon, 
President;  James  G.  Johnson,  First 
Vice-President;  Vincent  P.  Travers, 
Second  Vice-President,  and  Louis  V. 
O'Donohue,  Secretary.  The  Assistant 
Comptroller  is  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 
The  assets  of  the  bank  are  about  $76,- 
000,000,  and  while  the  net  surplus  as 
published  is  $6,500,000,  the  actual  sur- 
plus is  over  $10,000,000. 

The   Metropolitan   Trust   Com- 
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pany,  whose  total  assets  are  over  $31,- 
000,000,  and  whose  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  are  over  $5,000,000,  has 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  8 
per  cent.,  payable  June  26th.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are :  General  Bray- 
ton  Ives,  President ;  Anton  A.  Raven, 
Vice-President;  Beverly  Chew,  Second 
Vice-President;  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr., 
Secretary, and  Charles  Baker,  Jr., Treas- 
urer. The  merger  of  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Company  with  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
Company  now  makes  the  Metropolitan 
one  of  the  strongest  Trust  Companies 
in  New  York.  The  following  gentle- 
men, formerly  Directors  of  the  Atlantic 
Trust  Company,  are  now  Directors  of 
the  Metropolitan :  William  Carpender, 
D.  Crawford  Clark,  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, William  H.  Hollister,  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard,  Robert  H.  McCurdy, 
John  L.  Riker,  William  Schall,  Jr.,  John 
W.  Simpson  and  F.  S.  Smithers.  The 
new  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  are : 
Henry  W.  DeForest,  E.  D.  Morgan, 
Charles  M.  Pratt  and  E.  R.  Thomas. 
The  others  Directors  include  William 
Lanman  Bull,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Brad- 
ley Martin,  D.  O.  Mills,  Norman  B. 
Ream,  J.  Edward  Simmons  and  John 
T.  Terry. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Colonial  Trust  Co.,  5  per  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

National  Licorice  Co.,  li^  per  cent.,  quarterly,  pay- 
able June  30tli. 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.  (preferred),  2% 
per  cent.,  payable  July  lOth. 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.  (assenting  and 
nonassenting  stock),  1%  per  cent,  payable  July 
10th. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  quarterly,  1^4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  15th. 

Garvin  Mach.  Co.  (preferred),  3%  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

Am.  Teleph.  &  Tel.  Co.,  $1.50  per  share  and  extra 
75  cents  per  share,  payable  July  15th. 

N.  Y.  Airbrake  Co..  2  per  cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

N.  Y.  Cent.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  1%  per  cent.,  payable 
July  15th. 

Bowling  Green  Trust  Co.,  3  per  cent.,  payable  July 
15th. 

Trust  Co.  of  America,  quarterly.  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

NATIONAL    BANKS. 


Per  cent. 

Bank  of  N.  Y 5 

Central    4 

Chatham 4 

East   River 4 


Per  cent. 
Importers'     and 

Traders'    10 

Irving   4 

National    Park 8 


STATE    BANKS. 

Bank  of  America.  .10  West    Side 6 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 

Citizens'    3%  Metropolitan    3% 

Emigrant  Indust. .  .    3V^  North   River 3% 

Franklin 3%  Union   Dime 3% 

East   River 3% 


.'**^ ' 


JUNE    4,   1903 

Survey  of  the  World 1289 

A  Word  to   Fishermen GROVER  CLEVELAND   1297 

The  Yosemite  Valley J299 

Vacation  Here  and  Abroad  ,  Baron  dc  STAMPENBOURG  1 30 1 

Golf  in  America ARTHUR  POTTOW  1303 

Bar  Harbor Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON   1308 

One  View  of  Newport WILLIAM  F.  DIX  I3I4 

A  Simple  Vacation e.  P.  POWELL  1320 

Corporal  Bob  Ma^ee    (Poem).  .HENRY  C.  McCOOK  1327 

Picturesque  Lenox r.  DcWITT  MALLARY  1328 

The  New  Transportation  .  .  .JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER  1333 

Fisher    Folk  (Poem) FRANK  H.  SWEET  1337 

Pekompf's   Cunning  .  , WILLIAM  J.  LONG  1337 

Book  Reviews 1343 

Editorials 1353 

Insurance,  Financial.  Etc 1363 

TEN  CENTS  A  COPY  ^  ^  TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
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The  Review   of  the  Year ^  H 

The  Positive  Side  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine PAUL  S.  REINSH     9  /k 

Science  and  Money Count  LEO  TOLSTOY  12  1) 

Men*s  Clubs  and  the  Churches 16  M 

The  Period  of  Restoration  in  Greece  .  Professor  RUFUS  B.  RICHARDSON  23  r, 

Thomas    Jefferson The  Marquis  LAFAYETTE  26  || 

Mr.  Morgan  as  a  Financier EDWARD  S.  MEADE  27  j2 

An  Indispensable  Change  in  Legislative  Method  ....  JAMES  M  RICE  30  H 

For  All  of  Me  (Poem) JOSEPH  F.  FOLSOM  34  K 

The  Task  of  the  American  Mother  ....  Mrs.  FREDERICK  SCHOFF  35  U 

To  Joseph  Parker  (Poem) .  .  AMOS  R.  WELLS  37  fj 

Book  Reviews ^^  ^ 

Editorials ^^  \j 

Insurance,  Financial,  Etc ^'  |i 


Ten  Cents  aCopy^Two  Dollars  aYear. 
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130  FULTON  STKEET,  NEWTDRK 


5AFE=GUARD 

What  the  life-saver  is  to  the  sea= 

farer  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  to  the  entire 

human    race — a    safe-guard.        Protect 

yourself  against  the  danger  of  contagious 

diseases.   An  atmosphere  of  cleanliness, 

purity  and    health    prevails    wherever 

Lifebuoy  Soap   is    used    constantly, 

\S     —      \^   Ai  dealers  5  ds,;  or  by  mait,  2  cakes   W  cts.   / 
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At  dealers  5  ds, 

LCVER    BROTHERS    LIMITED 

NEW    YORK  OFFICES 
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